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SEHCOND SESSION, SIXTH PARLIAMENT .-—51 VIC. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
must be forwarded to the Debates Office within twenty-four hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have been circulated, as after that 
time the contractors may print the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wepnespay, 14th March, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o'clock. 


PRAYERS. 
-MANITOBA LAW. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 
41) respecting the application of certain laws, therein men- 
tioned, to the Province of Manitoba. He said: A ques- 
tion has arisen as to the applicability of a large portion of 
the modern law of England to the Province of Manitoba. 
Under a constitutional principle which is well established. 
and widely known, the provisions of the Statute Law of 
the Mother Country extend to the Bolonies as far as they 
are intended to apply down to the period when a Legislative 
Assembly is organised in a Colony. The case of the Pro- 
vince of Manitoba has been somewhat peculiar. It existed 
ag a mere territory under the control of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company down to the date of the Order in Council which 
transferred it to the Dominion of Canada on the 15th July, 
1870; and when the Legislature was organised, it was pro- 
vided by a Statute of that Legislature that the law of Hog- 
land, ss far as it was capable of being applied to the 
colony and as far as it existed on the 15th July, 1870, should 
be the law of the Province of Manitoba in regard to such 

matters as were within the control of the Provincial Legis- 
lature ; but in other matters, such, for example, as the law 
of interest and the law relating to promissory notes, the 
Statute of the Province would be imeffectual, and the quer- 
tion has arisen as to what portion of the English law is in 
force in regard to matters which have not been expressly 
legislated upon by the Dominion, and are outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature. Doubts have 
arisen as to what portion of the English law is in force sub- 
sequent to 1670, the date of the charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In that charter, the language is substantially 
that the company is authorised to establish Courts of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in its territory, and that these 
Courts shall administer the laws of Hngland, those 
being presumably and probably the laws which were then 
in force, so that the laws of England in regard to subse- 
quent matters, such as promissory notes and interest, have 
been left without any application to the Province of Mani. 
toba, or, at any rate, in the opinion of the jurists who have 
had to pronounce on the subject, that is the case. This 
Bill proposes to make applicable to the Province of Mani- 
toba the English law which existed on the 15th July, 1870, 
15--1888—-L 
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and to make special provisions in relation to interest and 


promissory notes. The 3rd clause of the Bill provides that 
the Ist clause shall not apply to existing litigation, but, as 
to matters of interest, the law will apply to existing pro- 
ceedings as well as to those which have not yet been com- 
menced. 


Mr. MILLS, I think this isa very necessary measure. 
There is no doubt of the correctness of the admissions made 
by the Minister of Justice that so far as the legislation of 
the Province of Manitoba is concerned, it could not affect 
any other rights than those that are within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the province. This territory, I have no 
doubt, was, historically, a portion of the territory ceded by 
France to Great Britain in 1764. The old maps that the 
Commissioners at that time had before them, show that the 
whole country as far west as the Rocky Mountains, was in 
the possession of France; in fact the later Governors who 
were sent out by France to govern this country ex- 
tended their jurisdiction oyer that territory, and at the 
time Canada was surrendered to Great Britzia, there were 
French troops as well as French trading posts established 
in thatcountry. The French Governor of Canada issued 
licenses for that country ; and as soon as Qanada was ceded 
to Great Britain, the whole country as far westward as the 
Mississippi River, and the whole country north of the Mis- 
sissippi River, indefinitely westward as far as it was the 
property of the king of France, became a portion of the 
territories of the sing of England; so that whether the 
common law of England would extend to that country at 
all, previous to 1764, is a matter of great doubt. Then the 
Minister of Justice knows that, according to the recognised 
rules of public law, whether the English law would be ex: 
tended to that country, or the law of France, which was in 
force over the entire country at the time of the surrender, 
would depend upon the determination of the king himself. 
If he expressed no opinion upon the subject then, of course, 
the law which was in force prior to the conquest would 
continue to be in force after the conquest was consummated. 
I may say, however, that I believe that territory at the 
time of the surrender was apart of the territory of the 
king of France, and that subsequent to the Quebec Act, 
when Upper Canada was established in 1791, it was in- 
tended to be embraced, and was embraced as a part of the 
Province of Upper Canada. No doubt the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, in dealing with the question as 
to the limits of the Province of Ontario, did not pretend to 
say that that territory now known as the Province of 
Ontario and the North-West Territory, was not included in 
the Province of Upper Canada when it was established; 
but the subsequent establishment there of a government by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, as a matter of fact, which 
was not contested, or actively opposed, by. the Government 
of the Province of Ontario, led to the loss of the territories 
by the principie of acquiescence. So whon they undertook to 


ascertain what were the western boundaries of Ontario, as * 


they now exist, they declared that as the Province of Assini- 
boia did not extend eastward of the Winnipeg River, the Pro- 
vince of Ontario continues to hold the territory as far west- 
ward as it had been embraced in the old Province of 
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law is in force in that country, apart from our legislative 
declaration, would be a matter of extreme doubt, whether 
it would be the old law of France, or the common law of 
England; and whether it was the law of England in 1774 
or 1791, is alsoa matter of doubt. Therefore it seems to 
me that the proposed legislation by the Minister of Justice 
is highly necessary to remove all doubt, and determine what 
law does govern the people in that country within the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


BAR AT PINETTE HARBOR. 


Mr. WELSH asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to have the bar at Pinette Harbor, Prince Hdward 
Island, dredged during the coming summer? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I am informed that thore 
are about 10 feet of water over that bar at Pinette Harbor, 
in high water ; and it is found that the bar is of rock. My 
chief engineer says that before we undertake this, we must 
have a survey in order to ascertain all the facts. 


WOOD ISLAND HARBOR. 


Mr. WELSH asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to have the dredging at Wood Island Harbor performed 
this year, so as to make that harbor available for shipping 
purposes ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Perhaps the hon, gentle- 
man knows that some years ago an attempt was made to 
dredge Wood Island Harbor, and the work was given up. 
1 understand that it was likely to cost too much money. 
Since that time there have been many petitions to the same 
effect, but their request was refused for the same reason. 
It is not likely we could undertake this work unless stronger 
reasons are given for it than have yet been presented to us, 


OVERLOADING OF VESSELS. 


Mr. GUILLET asked, Is it theintention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure to prevent the overloading of 
vessels trading on our inland waters ? 


Mr. FOSTER, In reply to that question, I would say that 
the matter is engaging the attention of the Government at 
the present time. 


COMPENSATION TO GENERAL STRANGE. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked, Whether the Gov- 

- ernment have compensated, or intend to compensate General 
Strange, for the loss of his pension derived from the British 
Government during the period while General Strange was 


eigaged in assisting to suppress the rebellion in the North- 
West ? 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON. In answer to the hon. gentle- 
man I beg to state that Major General Strange, from the 
28th of March to the 17th September, 1885, 174 days, re- 
ceived $2,117. It is not the intention of the Government to 


compensate Major General Strange for the loss of his 
pension, 


QUAI A HADLOW COVE. 


M.GUAY: Le gouvernement a-t-il pris en considération, 
depuis la derniére session, les pétitions des citoyons do 
Saint-David, de L’Auberiviére et de Saint-Télesphore, de- 
mandant de faire allonger le quai du gouvernement A 
Hadlow Cove jusqu’é eau profonde? Si oni, se propose-t-il 
de faire commencer les travaux prochainement ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: M. l'Orateur, j’ai fait oxa- 


miner cette question par mes officiers afin de savoir si nous 
Mr. Mitts (Bothwell). 
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nN ] eS 
avions quelqu’ouvrage de ce genre a L’ Auberiviére. 


dire a _ce suis 
local et ne tombe pas sous la juridiction du gouvernement 


Marcu 14, 


Le 
quai qu’il y a Ja est la propriéte d’un particulier, et les péti- 


tions qui ont été présentées ont pour but de faire allonger 
le quai afin d’en faire le terminus d’une traverse ou d’un 


passage d’eau entre les deux rives, Jo regrette d’avoir a 
Vhonorable député que ce sujet la est absolument 


CHARLE3 LEDUC. 


M. TURCOTTE (pour M. Dessarint): Charles Leduc, ‘ 
écr., de Hull, est-il employé dans le service civil? Si oui, 
depuis quand, dans quel ministére, quelle est Ja nature de 
ges fonctions et quel est son salaire ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: Ce monsieur n’est pas em- 


ployé dans le service civil. 


PREPARATION DU VACCIN. 


M. FISET: Hat-ce Vintention du gouvernement d’accor 


der un subside au Dr Hdmond Gauvreau, de Québes, afin de 
venir en aide a son établissement pour la préparation du 
vaccin ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN : Je dois informer l’honorable 


député que ce n’est pas l’intention du gouvernement. 


TERMS OF UNION WITH PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 


Mr. DAVIES asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment, during the present Session, to submit any proposition 


to Parliament with the view of meeting the complaints of. 
the Government of Prince Edward Island respecting the 
alleged non-compliance by the Dominion Government with 
the Terms of Union respecting steam communication with 
‘that Province, or with reference to the suggestions for a 


settlement of the claims made upon the Dominion by Prince 
Edward Island, contained in Harl Granville’s despatch to 
His Excdllency the Governor General, dated 3lst March, 
1886 ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It is not the intention of 
the Government. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHT, 


Mr. DAVIES asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to have another steamer built this season to assist the 
Northern Light in keeping up communication between 
Prince Edward Island and the mainiand in the winter season ? 
If fnot, how is it proposed that such communication shall 
be maintained during next winter, so as to comply with 
that article of the Terms of Union between Prince Kidward 
Island and the Dominion, stipulating that an efficient steam 
service for the conveyance of mails and passengers is to be 
established and maintained between the Island and the 
Dominion, winter and summer, thus placing the Island in 
continuous communication with the Intercolonial Railway 
and the Railway system of the Dominion ? 


Mr, FOSTHR., The subject-matter of the hon. gentle- 
man’s question is under consideration, 
THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


Mr. INNKS asked, Is it the intention of the Government 


during the present Session to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Law of Libel? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I cannot answer the question more 


definitely to-day than to say that the subject is now being 
considered. 


GREAT NORTH-WHST CENTRAL RAILWAY, 
Mr. EDGAR asked, Were the applicants for the charter 


of the Great.North-West Central Railway Company re- 


% 


% 
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quired by the Government to make a deposit prior to the 
granting thereof? If such deposit was required, what 
amount was demanded, and was the deposit made? Ifmade, 
was it in money, in bank deposit receipts or cheques on a 
charter bank? Ifin cheques, whose cheques were given, 
on what bank, and were they duly marked as good or ac- 
cepted by the bank ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN, The applicants for this 
charter were required to make a deposit prior to the grant- 
ing thereof; $50,000 were required, and the deposit was 
mado. It was made in bank deposit receipts and cheques ; 
the cheques were given on the Union Bank of Lower Can- 
ada and were marked good. 


Mr. EDGAR asked, Is the Government aware whether 
the Great North West Central Railway Company have, 
since their incorporation on 22nd July, 1836, effected their 
permanent organisation by subscribing for $500,000 of stock 
and paying up 10 per cent. thereof ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Yes. 


Mr. EDGAR asked, Have the incorporators named in the 
charter of the Great North-West Central Railway Company 
been changed by resignation or otherwise? And if changes 
have been made, who have taken the places of those who 
have gone out ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The incorporators named 
in the charter of thiscompany have been chacged; the name 
of R. J. Devlin has been submitted for that of C. T. Bate, 
who resigned. 


COST OF CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked, What is the nom- 
inal cost, as given to Ist January, 1888, of all railways in 
the Dowinion of Canada? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I must ask the hon. 
gentleman to repeat that question on another day. 


THK FISHERIES TREATY—PAPERS. 


Mr. DAVIES. Before the Orders of the Day are called, 
I wish to direct the attention of the Government to an omis- 
sion in the papers furnished to the House in connection 
with the Fisheries Conference that took place in Washington 
a short time ago between the two Governments, It will be 
remembered that a number of questions were asked from 
this side of the House as to the propositions made by the 
respective plenipotentiaries of each Government to the other, 
and after consultation had taken place several times in the 
House, it was understood that in addition to the papers first 
submitted there would be other papers containing —as we 
understood at least—a full account of all the several nego- 
tiations and propositions made on either side, Now, in the 
papers which were circulated and laid on the table of each 
member the other day I find the only additional memoran- 
dum is a letter which Mr. Bayard wrote on 31st May to Sir 
Charles Tupper, and the answer of Sir Charles Tupper to Mr. 
Bayard ; but in the propositions which appear to have been 
made by Sir Charles Tupper on the 3rd vecember, 1887, and 
the reply of the United States plenipotentiaries on the 7th 
December, it appears in the reply of the United States 
plenipotentiaries that, previous to Sir Charles submitting 
his proposal, they had submitted a proposal to him, and his 
proposition was a reply to that which emanated from them 
in the first instance. The House will see by looking at 
the papers that the United States plenipotentiaries com- 
menced their reply as follows: 


‘¢ While contiauing their proposal heretofore submitted—on tho 30th 
ultimo,—and@ fully sharing the desire of Her Britannic Majesty’s pleni- 
potentiaries to remove all causes of difference in connection with the 
fisheries, the American plenipotentiaries are constrained, after careful 
consideration.” 


Now, the proposal which was submitted by the United 
States plenipotentiaries, and on which Sir Charles Tupper 
made his proposition of December 3rd, has never yet been 
communicated to the House. The House will see how 
very important it is on the eve of the present discussion, 
and also in view of the discussion on the Fisheries question, 
that hon. members should be placed in full possession 
of the proposals which emanated from the American pleni- 
potentiaries as well as those which emanated from the Cana- 
dian Commissioner. I call the attention of the First Minister 
to this point in the hope that we may have the proposal 
laid before the House at an early day. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I regret that the absence 
of the Minister of Finance through illness prevents his giv- 
ing a full answer to the hon. gentleman. I may say now 
that it was understood at the meeting of the conference 
that the results only should be embodied in the protocols. 
The same arrangement was made, I may say, at the time of 
the Washington treaty; it was found absolutely necessary, 
from the political circumstances of the day, that this should 
be the case, No statement of what occurred during the 
negotiations can be submitted either to the Congress of the 
United States or the Parliament of Canada that bas not 
been mutually agreed upon, Sir Charles obtained the 
consent of Mr, Bayard to the submission of the correspon- 
dence to which the hon, gentleman has referred. If any 
further papers are wanted, including the papers to which 
he now refers, Sir Charles, when he is able to resume his 
place in the House, which will be ia a few days, will com- 
municate with the British Ambassador at Washington, 
andif Mr, Bayard consents, there will be no objection to 
the papers being brought down. 


Mr. LAURIER. I submit that this statement is very 
disappointing and very unsatisfactory. This is contrary to 
all the precedents on which we have proceeded. I cannot 
do better than to refer the hon. gentleman to the Treaty of 
Washington itself, in which case the whole of the proceed- 
ings were brought down to the House and full information 
was communicated, not only to the members of this Legis- 
lature, but to all parties concerned and interested. Natu- 
rally in this legislation all parties concerned are interested, 
and it seems to me that the plenipotentiaries have pursued 
a different course from what has ever been pursued before. 
We have nothing but a summary of the protocols. It ap- 
pears, however—and I take the statements of the hon. 
gentlemen themselves, that it was agreed upon by those 
plenipotentiaries that nothing but summaries of the proto- 
cols should be distributed to accompany the treaty,—the 
hon. gentleman and his Government were kind enough 
some time ago to ask the assent of Mr. Bayard to have cer- 
tain proposals which they made—which, rather, the pleni- 
potentiaries had made—submitted to Parliament. It seems 
to me they might have asked the assent of Mr, Bayard to 
submit also the other proposals which were made on the 
part of the American plenipotentiaries. It certainly seems 
to me that it is not treating the House with that proper 
respect to which the House is entitled, to submit one part 
of those proposals and not the other. I[ think the House is 
entitled to everything that occurred, not only the proposals 
made by the British plenipotentiaries, but the proposals 
made by the American plenipotentiaries as well, all the 
more so because the proposals made by our plenipotentiaries 
are in answer to the proposals made by the American pleni- 
potentiaries. Under such circumstances I hope that the 
hon. gentleman will follow the precedent which took place 
not more than three weeks ago, during the illness of Sir 
Charles Tupper. He, himself, communicated with Mr. 
Bayard to have his assent to this proposal being submitted 
to the House, and during the present unfortunate illness of 
the Minister of Finance [ hope he wil! again ask the assent 
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of Mr. Bayard to have the proposals of the American pleni- 
potentiaries laid before us. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. I can only say that if the 
doctrine of the hon. gentleman is maintained, it will be 
impossible ever to make a treaty with any country. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The First Minister will see, if he 
iooks at the papers brought down, that when we were dis- 
cussing the Treaty of Washington the various propositions 
made by the plenipotentiaries or joint high commissioners 
on each side were given to Parliament. It is true the argu- 
ments by which they were supported were not given, but 
the proposals themselves were given. Now, what objection 
does the hon. gentleman see to saying what the propositions 
were which the British commissioners submitted and what 
were the counter propositions submitted by the commis- 
sioners of the United States. To submit the arguments 
that were presented in support of those propositions 1s one 
thing, to submit the propositions themselves is a totally 
different thing. It does seem to me that the hon. gentle- 
man recognises the principle of responsible government ; 
he admits that he and his Government are responsible to 
Parliament. Surely in vindication of this itis right that 
Parliament should know what was done by those acting on 
its behalf, and supposed to enjoy its confidence. It does 
seem to me that the proposition which the hon. gentleman 
now makes is one wholly different from that made in 1872 
when we were put in possession of all the propositions and 
counter propositions submitted before the joint high com- 
mission, and when we had also the Order in Council pro- 
testing against the course of the Imperial Government 
brought down. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No doubt, as full infor- 
mation was given in 1871 as could properly be given. I 
can assure the hon. gentleman that there was due discrimi- 
nation observed at that time as to what was sent to Parlia- 
ment and what was withheld. 


Mr. MITCHELL, It is all very well in the interests of 
the Government for the gentleman who leads this House 
to make a statement of that kind -and to take upon himself 
to say that all has been given that can be given in the 
interests of the Government of the country. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I did not say so, 


Mr. MITCHELL, But if the treaty is complete and this 
Honse is asked, as Congress has been asked, to assent to it, 
this House as well as Congress has a right to the fullest 
information as to how those gentlemen arrived at the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived. I find, on looking at 
the papers distributed to the members of this House the 
other day, that this proposition in relation to more ex- 
tended commercial relations did not arise—as the organs 
of this Government have taken the credit of saying it did— 
with the representative of the Canadian Government, 
the present Minister of Finance (Sir Charles Tupper), but 
that it arose, first, so far as I can find them on the records 
of the papers, in a letter addressed by Mr. Bayard on the 
31st of May to Sir Charles Tupper. This is the first evi- 
dence of any correspondence on the point which is laid 
before the House. One paragraph of this letter reads as 
follows :— 


‘‘It is evident that the commercial intercourse between the inhabi- 
tants of Canada and those ot the United States has grown into too vast 
proportions to be exposed much longer to this wordy triangular duel, 
and more direct and responsible methods should be resorted to.’’ 


In a previous part of this letter he goes on to point out the 

difficulties in which our colonial position places us in 

dealing with the neighboring country. He tells us the 

whole correspondence has to be made to Eagland, and 

through England to the Governor General of this country 

and his Council; that all this matter has to be answered, 
Mr, Laurier, | 
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England and then to the United States again before 
Sane ae be got, and that unnecessary time and caged 
is taken up in that way. Mr, Bayard has evidently made 
a distinct proposition in relation to the pees “i 
which this difficulty about the fishery troubles could be 
practically settled, and that he points out to be, first, more 
extended commercial intercourse between the two countries, 
Now, Sir, when the treaty is complete, and when a Bill has 
been laid before this House by the Government to ask this 
House to assent to that treaty, I hold it to be the right of 
this House—no matter what the convenience of the Cabinet 
may be to hide what they have done and refused to. do— 
I hold it to be the right of this House that everything in 
the shape of a proposition which was made, whether from 
Mr. Bayard to Sir Charles Tupper,or from Sir Charles Tupper, 
representing this Government, to the commissioners, should 
be laid before this House for onr action, our consideration, 
and for the exercise of our judgment as to whether those 
gentlemen have done their duty or not. This position, I 
think, this Hovse will sustain, I for one am not prepared 
to accept the ipse dixit of the hon. gentleman opposite, who 
says in his judgment it is not for the convenience of the 
Cabinet that only conclusions should be laid before us, and 
that the propositions upon which conclusions were not 
based should be ignored. I could understand, Sir, if he 
refused to lay the arguments before the House, although 
even there I think common candor to the people of Canada 
ought to dictate that the arguments, as well as the proposi- 
tions, should be laid before the House; but without ques- 
tion the propositions ought to be laid on the Table, and I 
think it is the duty of this House to insist that the Govern- 
ment shall do so, 


Mr. CASEY. The right hon, gentleman the Prime Min- 
ister does not seem to agree with the Minister of Finance 
in regard to what ought to be or what ought not to be 
brought down. He has told us that if those documents 
asked for were brought down it would be impossible to 
make a treaty with any country. His Minister of Finance 
told us, a few days ago, that he hoped and expected and 
intended that those very papers should be brought down. 
Here is a difference of opinion between the chief and his 
first lieutenant. I think the right hon. the Premier should 
explain that difference, or else he must remain responsible 
for the utterances of his second in command, who offered 
and intended to bring those matters before the House, The 
right hon, gentleman says that even at the time of the 
Washington Treaty, although there was more brought down 
than now, that he did not tell us everything even then, and 
that he used his judgment as to what statements of fact 
should be brought down and what left behind. I find that 
a treaty is made specially subject to the action of this House. © 
It is not proper that one party to the case—the Government 
who are on trial before this House—should be allowed to 
make their own case, and retain what suits them. It is 
evident that by submitting certain facts and retaining others 
a falsehood may practically be told to the House, and that 
the whole thing may be put in a false shape. In the case 
of the British Parliament it is quite different. A treaty 
does not come before that parliament at all; but precedents 
that apply in England do not apply to this case. It is not 
necessary to tell the British Parliament everything that 
the Ministers have done in regard to a treaty, because par- 
liament is not asked to ratify that treaty. Here, by special 
agreement, we are asked to ratify this treaty, and we ought 
to know; and if we have respect for ourselves we would 


know, before we ratify the treaty, what our representatives 
have done. 


Mr. MULOCK. If I correctly understood the First 


Minister he has stated to the House that nothing further 
would be presented, 
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Mr, SPEAKER. If a question of order were raised, it 
was my intention to call the attention of the House to the 
irregularity of the proceedings which have now taken 
place, and to warn the House that if we allowed this kind 
of proceedings, which has taken place several times already, 
there will be no use of our having rules of practice to direct 
the proceedings of this House. The ruie is that questions 
may be asked of Ministers about the production of papers 
or the conduct or state of the business of the House; but I 
think it is the duty of the Chair not to allow a question to 
drift into a discussion, because when it comes to a discus- 
sion it is clearly out of order. Therefore, if hon. gentlemen 
wish to argue against the conduct of ihe Government or 
anything else, they must put a motion before the House. I 
think it would be clearly an inconvenience if these discus- 
sions were allowed every time we call the Orders of the Day. 


Mr. CASGRAIN. I move that the House do now adjourn, 


Mr. MULOCK. The hon, First Minister, if I understood 
him, has stated to the House that he will not give to the 
House or the country any further information on this sub- 
ject. ; 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I certainly said nothing 
of the kind. 


Mr. MULOCK, I wish to know exactly what the hon. 
First Minister ——. 


Some hon, MEMBERS. Order, order. 
Mr. SPEAKER. Order, 


Mr. MULOCK. Yes, I shall be glad if you will endea- 
vour to press on the hon. gentleman to attend more to his 
correspondence. 


Mr. SPEAKER, I hope no comment will be made on 
my effort to maintain order. 


Mr. MULOCK. IthinkIam in order now in address- 
ing the House, and in consequence of the low tone in which 
the hon. First Minister spoke, I desire to know to what 
extent the House and the country are to be informed as to 
the proposals and counter proposals which passed between 
the plenipotentiaries. I would like to know whether he 
proposes to live up to the agreement made by the hon, 
Finance Minister on the Ist of March last. The hon, 
Minister of Finance then stated, in order to procure an 
adjournment of a certain debate, that the formal! protocols 
would contain every proposal and counter-proposal made at 
Washington, and he expressed his great surprise that the 
communications which had been forwarded by the proto- 
colists did not contain those proposals and counter-proposals, 
If the hon, First Minister wishes to know what he said, I 
will refer him to Hansard, page 73: 


‘The question was, as I understood, practically settled when I left 
Washington, that the arguments were not to be embraced, that is to 
say, the reasoning upon the two sides would not be necessary; but it 
was & question as to how far the various papers put in, in support of the 

- proposals or in opposition to the proposals, should form a part of the 
protocols; and when I was asked the question by telegraph to assent to 
the protocols being purely formal, I assumed and took it for granted 
that what was termed a formal protocol would contain the proposals 
and counter-proposals—that that, at all events, would be a part of it. 


‘Mr. MITCHELL. And the answer. 


“Sir CHARLES TUPPER. And I assented toit, 


Yes, the proposals 
and the answers. 


A proposal is put-in and an answer is putinin 
relation to it; and I assumed that those protocols, what were termed 
formal protocols, would, at all-events, contain the proposals and the 
replies on both sides,’’ 


That was the attitude taken by Sir Charles Tupper; that 
was what he considered would be laid before this House, 
and if the hon. First Minister or any other member of this 
Administration now proposes to give to the House less than 

the hon. Minister of Finance proposed to give, then they 


wust be considering something other than the public 
interest. There cannot be an honest and full discussion of 
this question if the Government hold back part of the 
evidence. It must be clear to the mind of every man who 
read the letter of Mr. Bayard to Sir Charles Tupper, that 
the American Government courted larger trade relations 
between Canada and the United States, and it is perfectly 
evident that the failure on the part of our Government to 
promote those relations has been the outcome of the nego- 
tiations and correspondence, and perhaps debates as well. 
They have had the effect of militating against the highest 
interest of Canada. If there is nothing to conceal, why not 
bring down the whole record? If, however, the Govern- 
ment have something to conceal, if they bave tied the hands 
of Sir Charles Tupper, or if the Imperial authorities have 
interfered with the negotiators, let Canada know it. We 
have a right to know whose interests were consulted— 
whether the doctrine of the First Minister of Canada first, 
Canada for the Canadians, was lived up to, or whether on 
this occasion, as on others, Imperial interests were preferred 
to those of Canada, For my part, I am sent here to repre- 
sent the interests of Canada, and any Government at 
Ottawa who collude with other statesmen against the 
interests of Canada, are traitors to the country they repre- 
sent. For these reasons, in order that this question may 
be discussed fully and fairly, I think they have a duty to 
perform, and they can only be trying to burk parliamentary 
enquiry by withholding what the hon. Finance Minister 
deemed to be due to Canada, 


Mr. CASGRAIN, In withdrawing my motion to adjourn, 
I think the Premier is altogether in error in not carrying 
out the promise made by his plenipotentiary in this House. 
If he would give some good reason, pro bono publico, why 
those papers should be withheld, I would certainly yield, 
but he has not given any reason to justify the course he has 
now taken. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). It seems to me that the 
object of the hon. the Minister of Fisheries in bringing 
down these papers is to show what had taken place in regard 
to the commercial relations between the two countries. 
Now, we fiod that whilst Sir Charles Tupper on the 13th 
December made a proposal, a very important matter is left 
out. The American reply is not fully before this House, 
because reference is made to the proposals submitted on 
the 30th, and it seems to me that in order to complete the 
papers, that document should be submitted as well as the 
proposals of Sir Charles Tupper. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I regret that the hon. 
Minister of Fisheries is not in his place, so that this conver- 
sation would not have been called for. Sir Charles Tupper 
left Washington before the protocols were formally settled. 
They were settled there in the manner he told us, by 
agreement between the plenipotentiaries on both sides as 
to what should go to the public. As those who were 
not plenipotentiaries are not in the secret, we can- 
not say what portion has been omitted and what por- 
tion has been included in those protocols; but they were 
sent according to the arrangements made between the 
representatives of the two nations. Sir Charles Tupper has 
expressed his disappointment that they were not so full in 
statement ashe thought they would be; and after the dis- 
cussion which took place here, he telegraphed to Washing- 
ton for permission to lay the statement and counter-state- 
ment, so far as it related to trade, before the House, and he 
got the consent of the plenipotentiaries on the other side. 
That was to have been communicated to this House. As 
regards the point now raised, there is a statement of an- 
other proposition. Well, Il have no doubt Sir Charles 
Tupper will communicate and ask permission to get that 
also, but without permission it cannot be given, 
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RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT moved : 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse should obtain between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles manufactured 
in, or the natural products of either of the said countries should be ad- 
mitted free of duty into the ports of the other, (articles subject to duties 
of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). CS + 

That it is further expedient that the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms aud con- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the pur- 
pose of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade therewith. 
He said: I am not greatly given to indulging in conven- 
tional formalities, but it is not in the spirit of convention- 
ality that I rise on this occasion to address this House, 
under a sense of grave and weighty responsibility. It is 
true that I am fortified and encouraged in bringing forward 
this motion by the knowledge that in so doing I only voice the 
opinions of the representatives of the Liberal party in this 
Parliament; and furthermore that I have every reason a man 
can have for believing that when I give utterance to their 
opinions, I also give utterance to the opivions of the vast 
majority of those who support us and of a very important 
section, to say the least of it, of those who, on other ques- 
tions, have differed from us very widely. Were I called upon 
at present to produce evidence of that, I think it might be 
found in the fact that within a very few months, but not until 
after this auestion had been considerably agitated throughout 
the Dominion, we found the leading statesmen of the several 
Provincial Governments, who met at Quebec—all, I think, 
the more important Governments in Canada—uniting, with- 
out exception, in approving substantially of the proposition 
which I now submit to this House. Nevertheless I canvot 
conceal from myself that this motion is one which is liable 
to raise issues of very great moment, not only to the people 
of Canada, but it may well be to other peoples also. 
There is no doubt that this motion is one which proposes, 
in some considerable degree, a new departure; there is no 
doubt whatever that if this proposition were assented to 
by the two countries chiefly concerned, very important 
changes would, beyond all question, take place in the 
mode of administering our public and commercial affairs, 
and therefore it is equally clear that this is a question which 
requires the most mature consideration and the utmost dis- 
cussion at our hands, I am very glad indeed that the 
Government have recognised the importance of this matter, 
and I think it is to their credit that they raised no objection 
to my proposal to set apart a special day for its discussion, 
and also that the discussion once begun, it be carried on de 
die in diem. Sir, I believe it will be found that this is em- 
phatically a question which will not down; I believe it to 
be aquestion which must be faced; I believe that itis a 
question which possibly, if it suits their purpose, 
hon. gentlemen opposite may evade or may delay, but 
on which, sooner or later, and in my judgment 
rather sooner than later, they will. be required to take, 
and their friends in the House of Commons and out of it 
will be required to take a distinct and plain stand. This is 
a case in which nature is too strong for us; and although it 
is my intention on the present occasion to abstain from a 
great many things which might thcoretically strengthen 
my argument, but which would undoubtedly open a way 
to irrelevant discussion, still I think I may be pardoned in 
taking this opportunity to say that we will all do well to 
remember that we are now discussing a problem which 
affects the present interests of Canada to-day. We are not 
called upon to consider how or in what way, we might have 
dealt with this proposal, had it been submitted to us under 
totally different conditions, twenty or even ten years ago, 
The question is, what is best for the people of Canada in 
the year 1888, and not what may have been thought best 
for them in 1867 or in 1877, As for the charge of incon- 
sistency, which has been levelled at some of us for supposed 

Sir Joun A. Macponatp, 


previous utterances on this question, Iam in no wise con- 
cerned to waste time in justifying myself. WereI so dis- 
posed, it would be easy for me to show that I, at any rate, 
have been perfectly consistent to the root idea which under- 
lies this whole proposition. But L do not intend to 
waste time over that. I may say this, however, that 
every man who studies the subject, knows that 1 am speak- 
ing simply the truth when { say that within the last 
twenty years or the last ten years, there have been ae 
great economic and even social changes in the position o 

Canada, and that therefore it might very well be the case 
that propositions deserve discussion to-day which we 
would not have thought it prudent to discuss some ten or 
twenty years ago. Now, I propose to-day to confine my- 
self chiefly to bringing the attention of this House and, so 
far as I can, the people of Canada to certain patent and 
salient facts, which, I think, nobody who studies the mat- 
ter is able to deny, and also to pointing out what appear to 
me the inevitable consequences which will result from 
those facts, I may differ from hon. gentlemen opposite 
on that point, but it appears to me it is idle to shut our eyes 
to these plain facts, and equally idle for us to say that our 
present position is in all respects satisfactory. I will take 
two facts alone which appear to me, and | think will ap- 
pear to this House, to be of very great importance in this 
connection ; and of which I have here as absolute evidence 
as it is possible for any man to have, I will take the 
movement of the population in this country in the last 
quarter of a century, beginning in the year 1861 ani going 
down to the year 1886, which is the last moment for which 
I have absolutely accurate statistical information, What 


are these facts? Sir, they are facts which [ state with pain. - 


But I say that we have here incontestable evidence that in 
these twenty-five years, one in every four of the native born 
population of Canada has been compelled to seek a home in a 
foreign country, and that ofall the immigrants whom we have 
imported at great cost, three out of four have been compelled 
to follow in the track of that fraction of the native bora 
population. Now I say, no man who properly appreciates 
what these facts involve can deny thatif I make good my 
case, if I] am able to show this House that there isa great 
deal of substantial and a great deal of presumptive evidenee 
to support it, if 1 can show this House that Lam rather 
under than above the mark in making those statements, no 
man who understands what those facts mean, can doubt for 
one moment that I and those gentlemen who think with me 
are amply justified in saying this is a case which requires 
our most earnest and serious consideration. Now, f will 
take those two statements respectively, acd, fivst of all, I 
address myself to the statement which I madeand to which 
I think I heard some murmurs of dissent on the other side, 
that in the last five-and-twenty years Canada has lost one 
out of every four of her native born population. In the first 
place, I have here, if any hon. gentlemen desire that the 
authority be produced, the formal reports of the United 
States, which show that in the year 1860 there were 
249,000 men of Canadian birth in the United States; 
that in ten years they had grown to 490,000 souls, and that 
in 188), there were 707,000 Canadians in the United States. 
Now, it must be remembered that that by no means repre- 
sents the total exodus of our people, because, when you 
come to deal with such large numbers as these, you must 
allow for the death rate which prevailed in the twenty 
years from 1860 to 1880, That death rate, after careful 
examination, I believe to have been about 74,000 in tho first 
decade, and 120,000 in the second, in all equal to 194,000. 
It is clear therefore, it is clear to demonstration, it is as 
clear as any fact can be, that between 1860 and i880, for 
some cause or other, which it is not my present purpose to 
analyse, at least 650,000 Canadians found homes in the 
United States. Now, up to that point, we go upon abso- 
lutely certain ground. We have the United States returns 
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backed in the strongest possible fashion by our own census 
returns, which I have under my hand. The question is, 
how many have we lost since then, how many have gone 
from this country to the United States in the interval be- 
tween 1880 and 1886? Now, we have here pretty clear 
evidence of the movement of population at any rate in the 
great Province of Ontario. We know what the increase in 


the Province of Ontario, according to natural 
laws, should have been; we know what the 
increase in Ontario is. We know from these 


hon. gentlemen’s own returns what a mass of immigrants 
they alleged to have been poured into this country in those 
six years to which I have alluded ; and we find in brief that, 
according to our municipal statistics, which are likely 
rather to err, a8 experience has shown, in increasing than 
in diminishing the average population, all Ontario in these 
six yoars has to show is an increase of 128,000 souls. We 
finda huge gaphere. We find that in those six years the 
natural growth alone of Ontario ought to have been 250,000 
souls. We find that, evenif you take my estimate that 
out of every four immigrants you pay for and bring to this 
country, you keep but one, there is the strongest ground 
for believing that at least 80,000 souls should have been 
added to the Province from that source alone, and after de- 
ducting the 120,000 Ontarions, whom the returns from 
Manitoba and the North-West show to have settled in that 
country, you still find 180,000 unaccounted for from that 
scource alone, I need not appeal to this audience as to the 
fact that Ontario of nocessity, putting out of question the 
North-West and Manitoba, always has and must absorb the 
vast bulk of our immigration. I think my hon. friends 
from Prince Kdward Island, my hon. friends from Nova 
Scotia, my hon. friends from New Brunswick, and my hon. 
friends from the Province of Quebec on both sides of this 
House will all admit that no very large proportion of 
immigrants have settled in those respective Provinces 
within the last six years; and, if any of them doubt 
the statement or think I err in that, it is open to them now 
and here to correct me, aad I challenge the correction. If 
we admit that, and I see no possible ground on which those 
positions can be disputed, you have this result, that, allow- 
ing a moderate proportion for the emigration that we know 
is going on of native born Canadians from the other Pro. 
vinces, at least 900,000 of our population are to-day in- 
habitants of the United States, and in all probability rather 
over than under 1,000,000. So I submit that the first 
statement that | have made is up to the year 1880 absolute- 
ly true, and, as regards the period of six years which has 
since elapsed, is as nearly absolutely proved as it is possible 
at present for any such statement to be. More than that, 
you have only to look, if you dispute the United States sta- 
tistics, to our own statistics, to our own census returns, to see, 
I regret to say, the strongest possible evidence of the sub- 
stantial accuracy of my calculations, We find that in 1861 
the population in those Provinces which now form the 
Dominior of Canada was as nearly as possible 3,250,000 
souls, We find that in 1871, they had grown to 3,690,000, 
aod in 1881, to 4,324,000 souls; while, if you like to take 
the four old Provinces, you find that they had in round 
sumbers grown from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 in a period 
of 20 years. Now, as our returns allege and profess 
to prove, we imported in those 20 years about 500,000 
immigrants. I would like hon. gentlemen on both 
sides to compare for one moment the rate of progress 
manifested in those 420 years with the rate of progress 
manifested in the previous 20 years of our history. From 
1841 to 1861, the old Province of Canada grew from 
1,129,000 souls to 2,600,000. Thus the House will see that 
during the first 20 years, the growth of old Canada was at 
the rate of 115 per cent., while in these later 20 years it has 
shrunk to 30 per cent. NowI proceed to discuss the othor 
position, I proeeed to discuss not our success in what I 


deem a vastly more important class, not our success in 
keeping our own people in our own territory, but our suc- 
cess in keeping the foreign immigration which, at vast cost, 
we have brought into this country. I made the statement 
a few minutes ago that, of the foreign population which we 
have brought in, three out of four have left this country and 
sought homes in the United States. I now proceed to give 
you the evidence, as I believe the incontrovertible evidence 
of the substantial accuracy of that statement, the absolute 
accuracy for the first period of 20 years and the substantial 
accuracy for the last period of five or six years, I find that 
the foreign population in Canada in 1861 amounted to 
665,000 souls, and that in 1881 that foreign population had 
shrunk to 570,000 souls. In other words, we lost 95,000 
souls in those 20 years, altogether we had brought into the 
country during that intervel 521,000 immigrants, according 
to the returns which have been laid on our Table by the hon. 
the Minister of Agriculture. Now, I will allow, as I did in 
the case of the emigrants to the United States from Canada, 
for a very large death rate. I will deduct 220,000 from the 
original foreign born population in Canada in 1861, and it 
is as clear as anything can be, that deducting 15,000 for 
settlers in British Columbia and Manitoba, of the 505,000 
who remain, who came to this country in that interval, 
the uttermost who can by possibility have remained 
in Canada are 125,000, so that 380,000 had made 
Canada a mere place of transit at our expense. So there 
again you will find that up to 188: the case is 
absolutely proven that three out of four of all the multitude 
of immigrants that we brought to this country, wo were 
unable to retain. How has it beon in the interval betweea 
1881 and 1886? Well, Sir, I find that in that interval 
477,168 immigrants are alleged to have come to Canada as 
settlers. I turn to the census returns of north-western 
Manitoba, and I find that the uttermost who can be a- 
counted for there, amount to 25,000; so that there remain 
452,000 to be accounted for still, Ihave just pointed out 
to this House that the great Province of Oatario, which has 
always absorbed the vast bulk ufall the foreign immigrants, 
not merely does not show that it has absorbed 452,000 
immigrants, but it shows that its total increase is barely 
one-half its natural increase. Again, I ask my hon. friends 
in the Maritime Provinces, again I ask my hon. friends in 
Quebec, do they supppose that any considerable proportion 
of this 452,000 can have strayed into Prince Kiward Island, 

or New Brunswick, or Nova Scotia, or Quebec, without 
their knowledge ? Is it not a patent fact that the vast bulk 
of these, if they are to be found at all, must be found in the 
Province of Ontario? and is it not a patent fact that if the 

increase of Ontario be no larger than I havo stated, the 
vast bulk of these immigrants must, as I have said, have 
sought homes in the United States. There is, Sir, but 
one alternative to that—let hon. gentlemen take which one 
they choose, It is, of course, theoretically possible, though 
practically impossible, that these immigrants may have 

stayed in Ontario and have displaced an immensely larger 
number of the native population than I have supposed 

possible. But I do not think that argument is likely to be 

advanced in this discussion by any resident of Ontario. 

Now, Sir, I could bring forward numerous details all tending 
in a very high degree to corroborate these statements. | 

confine myself, for the present, to these two: I point out, 

Sir, that we, who are accused of misrepresenting the number 
of the people who have left this country, on the contrary, 

as the Hansard record will show, gravely under-ostimated 
the loss of population in Manitoba and the North- West. At 
the worst, when we were accused of making most pessimistic 
statements, we never imagined for one moment that the 
population of the North-West and the population of Mani- 
toba would have sunk to anything like the low ebb which 

these returns, lately laid on the Table, in 1885 and 1836, 

prove to have been the case. I will call the attention of the 
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House to another s‘gnificant fact. Time and again, knowing, 
as 1 well know, that the ch'efs of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the Province of Quebec were admirably well 
informed as to the movement of the Catholic population 
of that Province, time and »gain I have challenged hon. 
gentlemen opposite, if they ventured to dispute my state- 
ment on that point, to obtain from those gentlemen a state- 
ment of what the real facts of the case were in regard to 
that population. Time and again, that challenge was re- 
fused, and I say, therefore, that we have every ground that 
men can have for believing that in the statement I have 
made, I am stating but the simple and literal truth. Now, 
Sir, as regards the bulk of these facts and figures, you may 
just as well contradict the multiplication table as contra- 


dict them, They are there, with the sign-manual of the. 


hon. gentlemen opposite attached to them, and if they be 
inaccurate, on their headr, and not on mine, the blame must 
rest. Now, what has been done in this matter, up to the 
present moment, may be thus defined. First, I am sorry 
to say, they have attempted to break the force of these 
arguments by desperate misrepresentations, of which I will 
give this House a proof, drawn from their own official re- 
ports. Sir, I have beside me the returns of the Department 
of Agriculture, and I call the attention of the House to them. 
Those returns state that in 1881, 2,200 settled in Manitoba 
and the North-West, They are particular, you will observe, 
up to the very last unit. In 1882, there were 58,751; in 
1883, 42,722; in 1884, 24.440; in 1885, for reasons which 
I will not distress hon, gentlemen by referring to, 7,240. 
Now, Sir, that was the measure of success of the immigra- 
tion policy of the Government, of their liberal land and 
railway policy, they only succeeded in inducing, so they 
state, 155,154 persons to settle in Manitoba between 1881 
and 1886. But, Sir, when we come to count noses by 
actual census, 1 am very sorry to say the 155,154 settlers, 
duly certified to us by the Department of Agriculture, had 
shrunk into 43,000 ; 16,000 in the North-West, and 27,000 
in Manitoba. There, Sir, are their own returns, there are 
their own facts, there, out of their own mouths, are the 
proofs that we under-estimated very gravely the extraor- 
dinary loss which their misgovernment has brought about 
in that country. L might add that with respect to the 
16,000 souls from Ontario ard from foreign countries, 
whom alone they were able to settle in those magnificent 
provinces in the North-West, there is clear evidence that 
at least one-third are supported by Government, are pen- 
sioners or employees of the Government, and are paid out 
of the taxes of the people of this country, and are in no 
proper sense or shape settlers at all. Then, Sir, beaten at that 
ground, they dare to tell us that this is of no consequence, 
that it is of no consequence to the people of Canada that they 
have lost, in 25 years, well nigh two millions of British 
subjects, one million of native born Canadians, and three. 
fourths of a million of British subjects, whom they had in- 
duced to come to this country with the intention of settling 
here. Now, I have no right to put a money value on my 
own countrymen, or upon the immigrants whom we bring 
to this country ; but I will point to this merely, that if you 
are to accept the customary standard laid down in the 
United States, it you can venture to hold that every able- 
bodied man who comes to North America is worth, when 
he lands on the dock, $1,000 to the State, then, Sir, what- 
ever may be the cause, the result of all this is, that in 
losing these 2,000,00 of people we have lost 500,000 of 
able-bodied men, or thereabouts, and we have lost an 
equivelent, according to that calculation, to $500,000,000. 
Certainly had they been here, it is clear that both our debt 
and our taxes would have been substantially reduced 
because we would have had so many more valuable settlers 
to share the burthen with us. But there is another argu- 
ment brought forward by men who ought to know better. 
They tell us that we need take no concern of this, because 
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substantially the same thing is going on in the great State 
of New York alongside of us. Sir, 1 demur to that argu- 
ment. In tho first place I point out that when an Ameri- 
can citizen leaves the State of New York for any reason, 


he does not leave the United States; he transfers him- 


self from one part of his own country to ne 

es the hon. gentleman suppose we are 80 ignorant as 8ome 
ogee hon. Fontlenien srpone to be of the history of North 
America? Do we not know that nearly 200 years ago New 
York State was settled, that in the days of William and 
Mary New York was a prosperous and important colony ? 
Sir, the comparison is preposterous. 
anybody, and we know this to our cost, we lose them, not 
to go to another part of the Dominion, but te transfer their 
allegiance to another country. Now, I take issue most 
strongly with those hon, gentlemen, that is to say, with 
those of them who, admitting my facts, venture to contend 
that this is a matter of no consequence. I say that even if 
we had under our control no territory beyond the four 
original Provinces of old Canada, this would be a serious 
calamity to us, because the four Provinces of old Canada, 
well administered, are abundantly capable of supporting a 
population two or three times as great as that they now con- 
tain, But when we remember that we have well nigh half 
a continent at our disposal, that the First Minister himself 
has risen in his place to tell us that we have 400,000 
square miles yet unoccupied of the most fertile 


We, when we lose, 


territory that the sun ever shone on,\what shall I say ~ 


of the folly of supposing ,that it is anything but a great 
misfortune, a great calamity, a great injury to the people 
of the country that so huge a portion not only of those who 
come to settle in Canada, but of those who belong to us, of 
those who are our own flesh and blood, our owo kinsmen, 
have been obliged for lack of opportunity to leave Canada 
and seek a home elsewhere ? 
tive that we are in astate of retrogression.) I say that as 
regards the four old Provinces of Canada our population is 
either in a stationary condition, relatively speaking, or, at 
all events, falls vastly short of increasing according to the 
laws of natural growth. And I say—although I am not 
going to enlarge on that subject at this present moment— 
that [ have around me, I see on both sides of the House, if 
only hon. gentlemen will have the courage of their convic- 
tions and speak out what they know, many men intimately 
acquainted with the state of the agricultural population 
who could and who, before this debate closes, 1 hope will 
bear their testimony to the fact, that all over the four 
Provinces there has been a very large and formidable re- 
duction in the actual selling value of farm lands anda 
still more formidable 
farmers can obtain for the products they raise, Apply 
another test. Ifyou choose to turn to the report of Trade 
and Navigation, which the Minister of Customs with 
commendable promptitude has laid on the Table, there you 
will find evidence which ought to convince this House that 
within the last l4or 15 years, although there has been a 
considerable increase of population—but far inferior to that 
we ought to have had—there has been, and it is a note- 
worthy fact, a very large reduction in the total volume of 
trade. Here isthe hoa. gentleman’s own blue book laid 


I say that this is proof posi- - 


reduction in the price which ~ 


within these last few days on the Table of the House, and - 


from that I see that in 1873, 15 years ago, the total volume of 
trade was $217,500,000, with a population of 3,750,000, that 
to-day with a population which hon. gentlemen opposite 
estimate, though incorrectly, at 4,800,0U0, our total volume 
of trade and exports is $202,000,000, being $15,000,000 less 
than it was 15 years ago, although we have 1,000,000 
of people or thereabouts more. Sir, apply another 
test. I find in 1873 the average per head of 
exports and imports amounted to $98 ddd; avcording 
to the hon. gentleman’s own astatemont the aver- 
age per head of exports and imports to-day is $41.50; in 
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other words, the total volume of trade measured per head, 
the proper way of measuring, has declined nearly 50 per 
cent I will allow for the reduced values of certain of those 
articles, but no man ean contend that there is not proof of 
very serious retrogression in one of those indexes which, 
far more than many of those which have been alluded to 
here, go to mark the progress of a nation’s prosperity. But 
it would be unjust to hon. gentlemen opposite to suppose 
they have been idle all this time. They could not keep our 
people bere, they could not keep the emigrants they brought 
here, they could not raise the value of farm lands, nor the 
prices of farmers’ products; but what they could do they 
did. In these twenty years they have trebled our debt, in 
these twenty years they have trebled our taxes, and when 
the Budget comes to be brought down [ think the House 
will find that the liabilities of the people of this country 
are very far indeed from being fuliy discharged or mea. 
sured even by our present enormous debt. Sir, again 
I say for the moment I suspend my _ remarks 
on their failure to create an important inter-pro- 
vincial trade. That is a question which requires 
a little more discussion than it suits me to give it at the 
moment; and here again | ask my friends from the Mari- 
time Provinces, when the time comes, to contribute for the 
information of the House their views as to the success 
which has attended our efforts to create a trade in that 
direction. Nor will I dwell just now further on the lamen- 
table failure, after the expenditure of over $100,000,000 of 
pubiic money, to produce or obtain any adequate settle- 
ment of the North-West. But I will say a word or two as 
t6 the utter failure to obtain any adequate return from our 
great public works. Sir, the Public Accounts are here, 
and those Public Accounts show that the people of Canada 
have expended well nigh $200,000,000 in the construction 
of railways and canals and divers other improvements. 
Time was when we hoped those would give us something, 
like an adequate return directly or indirectly, bnt the time 
has now arrived when we find these expectations very bit- 
terly disappointed. How now stands the case? I take the 
Public Accounts for 1887, and I find, all told, a charge 
of $3,970,000 for the expenses of operatirg those public 
works, and that is the nominal charge. Tho real charge, 
if our accounts were kept as any other country on earth 
would keep them, would be nearer $4,500,000, or, at all 
events, $4,250,000 than $3,970,000. Well, Sir, what do we 
get asareturn? We get a total income of $3,270,000. Not 
only do we not receive one farthing of interest on the outlay 
of $200,000,000, but there is a dead annual loss of $700,000 
ja year, not to speak of the various important items which 
‘under our most vicious system of book-keeping are charged 
“to capital account. Sir, again [ pass to the question of our 
‘failure to keep immigrants, and again I pass for the moment 
from the question of why it is that we in Canada with 
-400,000 square miles of the most fertile territory, cannot 
even keep our own people in our own country. But 1 have 
the right, the House and the country has the right, to ask, 
Why is this’? Is it because of the severity of our climate? 
-I think not. The climate of Canada is in part most rigorous, 
“but it is eminently healthy and calculated to develop a 
-vigorous and thrifty offspring. Is it the fault of our soil? 
Why, has not this House echoed and re-achoed again with 
declarations of hon. gentlemen opposite that no cour- 
try on earth possesses a region of such unexcelled fertility 
as we do possess. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, Lear, hear. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I agree with my friends 
opposite to a very great extent. Then, Sir, I ask, is it the 
- fault of the people? Well, in part it isthe fault of our 

people for being too credulous and too trusting to the pro- 

mises of the hon, gentlemen opposite. Anybody who 

_knows how our people condact themselves when they leave 
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our shores ; any one who knows what distinguished posi- 
tions the immense percentage of that million of Canadians, 
whose absence I deplore, have obtained in the neighbouring 
Republic ; who knows that they have shown themselves able 
to fight, and compete with, aye and even to beat our Ameri- 
can friends with their own weapons, avybody who knows 
that will say that it is hardly the fault of the people of 
Canada if those things are so. But I think we may ask, if 
it is not the fault of the climate, if it is not the fauit of the 


/soil, and if it is nob tho fault of the people, whose fault then 


can it be? What am I to say of the threatened collapse of 
our federal constitution which has become so patent and so 
manifest in these later days? Have we not seen almost 
every year and day the very fundamental principles upon 
which federation depends torn into fragments and after- 
wards pinned together with bribes, as in the case of Nova 
Scotia? Do we not know and does not the hon, the First 
Minister know, if he thinks for a moment, and I trust that 
he may, and take a second and a wiser thought, that he 
runs the most imminent risk if he persists in the tyrannical 
course heretofore pursued by him towards the young and 
rising Province of Manitoba, that he will have to take the 
responsibility of that tyranny and that he will have the 
choice offered to him, to recede from the tyranny or see the 
Manitobans assert their just rights at any cost. 


Mr. MITCHELL. A third rebellion, I suppose. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I trust not. 
Mr. MITCHELL. LI hope not too. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I believe and I hope 
that whatever the faults of the First Minister may be he 
will avoid that third and most fatal mistake. Sir, to a very 
great extent, as the enormous increase of our debt shows, 
we have during all this time been living on our credit, and 
a@ most mischievous policy it is. We may get temporary 
advantage from it, we may get temporary assistance, but 
every man knows, and more than all men who have studied 
the early history of the United States know, that a young 
country in our position cannot pursue a more fatal course 
than to allow its debt to be increased with unexampled 
rapidity as ours has-been increased during the period to 
which [ have alluded. Now what shall we say of the 
condition of that great interest upon which all other 
interests in this country depend ? Who is there who does 
not know that there has been, within the last few years, 
an immense fall in the profits of our farmers, and at 
the same time avery great increase in the burdens laid 
upon them ? Who does not know, who has studied 
the history of the world, that at the self-same moment 
that you aro heaping burdens and burdens upon our 
farmers, at that self-same moment they are being exposed 
to a totally unexpected and most intense competition 
in the market which they have hitherto controlled? Who 
does not know, Sir, thatif this kind of thing goes on our 
population, at least our farming population, may perhaps 
exist, but it certainly cannot be said to live, at any rate in 
anything like the comfort it has hitherto enjoyed. More 
than that, I say distinctly, that I do not believe, unless 
we put a speedy check to it, that this system can last very 
long. In twenty years we have trebled our debt, we have 
trebled our taxes, and we have added 30 per cent, to our 
population, Suppose we go on for another twenty years, 
or evon for another ten years—and I can tell the House 
that there are very serious signs that unless such a check as 
I spoke of is put we will go on in the same headlong, reck- 
less course— why, Sir, in twenty years at the same rate of 
increase of population, and the same rate of increase of 
debt and taxation, we will find ourselves with a population 
of six millions and an annual taxation of ninety millions of 
dollars. If we pursue the course in the future we will have 
done nothing more than we have succeeded in doing in the 
twenty years between 1867 and 1857. 
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Mr, MITCHELL. 
that. time. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Perhaps so. Unhap- 
pily, all history shows that those evil precedents do not of 
necessity prepare the way for better. Hven were the 
Government honestly disposed to amend their ways it is 
scarcely possible for them under ordinary circumstances to 
put a stop to this practice of intense, insane expense. 
More than that, they will do well to remember that if f am 
correct in the statement I have made (and I challenge the 
strictest scrutiny), if 1 am correct in saying that a million 
or thereabouts of the vative born population of Canada have 
sought homes elsewhere, they must remember that the 
tendency of that is altogether to increase. Who are the 
men who leave us? Everyone who pays attention to the 
character of that emigration knows that I am stating tho 
simple literal fact when J say that in a most unusual pro- 
portion they are the very pick and flower and choicest 
portion of our population, Hverybody knows, Sir, that the 
men who leave us cre just the men whom wise statesmen 
woold desire to retain in Canada, Now were our position such 
as that which formerly used to obtain between Scotland and 
England I could not complain so much, because if the same 
rule applied between ourselves and the United States as be- 
tween Scotland and England we would still have the satisfac. 
tion of knowing that when our friends left us they went to 
swell the strength of the Empire, or the Dominion, asthe case 
might be, insome other part ofit. But, unfortunately, 
here the case is precisely the reverso. They are a double 
loss to us, because they go to swell thestrengih of our 
nearest neighbor, rival and competitor, Now, Sir, » matter 
of consideration which perhaps is more important than all, 
is, what possible available remedies are there for sucha 
state of things? So farasIcan see these remedies are 
four. In the first place I think that avery great improve- 
ment might be made by reforming our present most op- 
pressive and unjust.system of taxation, Isay that an 
immense improvement might be made by so revising our 
constitution in the manner which we have pressed from 
this side of the House time and again, and in the manner 
which we have seen our friends—not our friends but the 
friends of the Governmeat—in conference assembled have 
lately likewise. proposed; and by so altering the constitu- 
tion that this tyrannical conduct on the part of the Fedoral 
authorities towards the rights and privileges of the Local 
Legislatures should be put an end to forever, On the other 
hand that which is eqaally important is that this system of 
bribes, and all those frequent and incersant forays by 
various Provincial Gévernments on the Dominion Trea. 
sury, whenever they have been extravagant and got 
intoff a scrape, may likewise be puta stop to; 
and for a third remedy, Sir, that this most. mischievous 
railway monopoly which has barred our progress up to 
the present time, and which has barred the settlement and 
prosperity of north-western Manitoba, should likewise be 
putanend to. But most of all and most. important of all, 
do I believe would be the success in the obtaining of the 
proposition which I ask the Government to try and obtain 
in the resolution now in your hands, the obtaining of per- 
fect free trade with the people of the United States. I say, 
Sir, that that is worth all the rest. Give us that and rail- 
way monopolies will cease to vex and harass you; give us 
that, Sir, and the federal relations will speedily adjust them- 
selves as federal relations ought to do and. as federal 
relations were intended to do; give us that, and the sting 
would be taken out of those'tariff combines, more particular- 
ly if the United States, as there is now a good hope that it 
will do, proceeds to emancipate itself from the trade fetters it 
most foolishly put on. It may be said that this is an heroic 
remedy. Well, alll can say is that if it be, never in the history 
of this country, atavy rate, wasa heroic remedy more needed. 
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The money would be all gone before 


| Now, I am not disposed to go farther with this proposition 
without being prepared to say thatitisin the highest degree 


advantageous to both countries. I am very sorry for many . 


reasons that the hon. Minister of Finance is notin bis place 
to-day; but [ dare say the House will remember how, in a 
fine glow of patriotic enthusiasm, that hon. gentleman, 
about a year ago, went the length of declaring that, if we 
only knew it, we in Canada possess the best half of this 
continent, Well, I will not venture to go quite tbat length, 
but I will say that weare able, man for man, dollar for 
dollar, to give a full and perfect equivalent to the United 
States for all we ask them to give us. I desire that it 
should beso. I do not believe this proposition or any other 
for mutual trade, can be successtully carried out unless we are 
able to give a3 much as we get; and, while I say that, while 
such trade would undoubtedly, in my judgment, enrich four 
or five million Canadians, quite as much enrichment would 
come to four or five million, or it may be to eight or 
ten million Americans. Sir, the advantages to Canada are 
very obvious, but I will come to those presently. In the 
meantime, I take this opportunity to point: out that free 
trade with Canada would give to the United States an ex- 
tremely valuable market at their very doors—that free 
trade with Canada would open up to American enterprise 
vast new areas, equal to at least a dozen new States; and, 
Sir, in such a case as I suppose, I have no doubt whatever 
that the growth of Canada would be so rapid that we should 
become within an extremely short time, in all probability, 
the most valuablo customer the United States possessed. 


Mr. HESSON Hewers ot wood and drawers of water 
for the Americats. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Hewers of wood and 
drawers of water! Sir, [ have a better opinion, and I may 
say the Americans have a better opinion, of the ability and 
capacity of our fellow-countrymen than to suppose that 
they would consent to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Does not my hon. friend, whose heart is better 
than his head in these matters—does he not know of his 
own experience that the Canadians who, unfortunately for 
us, leave this country,do not subside into hewers of wood 
and drawers of water on the other side of the border? But, 
as I have said, they take tho highest places amongst the 
best citizens of the United States. Sir, we have, tosay the 
least of it, enormous stores of raw material of great value 
to the industries of the United States, and these are very 
thoroughly appreciated, let me tell the hon. gentleman op- 
posite, by American economists of very high degree. I 
have quoted the passage before—it may be said to bea 
hackneyed passage —but, nevertheless I will take the liberty 
of quoting again in this connection the language ia which 
one of the most eminent living authorities on political 
economy, in North America, at any rate, and perhaps in 
the world, has described the alvantages which Canada has 
to offer, if it is allowed to obtain free trade with the United 
States. This is the passage, Sir, and I make no apology for 
repeating it toa Canadian audience: 

‘‘North of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and of the River St. Lawrence, 
and east of Lake Huron, south of the 45th parallel of latitude, and in- 
cluded mainly in the present Dominion of Canaia, there is as faira 
country as exists on the American continent, nearly as large in area ag 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio combined, and equal, if not superior, 
a3 a whole, to those States in agricultural capability. It is the natural 
habitation on this continent of the combing-wool sheep. It_is the land 
where grows the fiaest barley, which the brewing interest of the United 
States must have if it ever expects to rival Great Britain in its annual 
export of eleven millions sterling of malt products. It raisesand grazes 
the fiaest cattle, with qualities specially desirable to make good the 
deterioration of stock in other sections, and its climatic conditions, 
created by an almost encirclement of the great lakes, especially fit to. 
grow men, Sucha country is one of the greatest gifts of Providence to 
eng hamap Trace; better than bonanzas of silver or rivers whose sands run 
gold. 

Now, Sir, in all that you will find nothing of the vast 
virgin wheat fields of Manitoba; you will find nothing of 
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the vast treasure troves which still exist scarcely scratched 
on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, west and north of 
our side of Lake Superior, and within the gorges of British 
Columbia, And, Sir, 1 would not duplicate, but I could 
produces twenty testimonies like this from Americans who 
know tho value of Canada to the American people, in 
support oi my contention that Canada most assuredly will 
be able to give a fair equivalent for all that, under my pro- 
position, Canada is likely to ask the United States to give 
her. Does any hon. gentleman opposite choose to gainsay 
this proposition? Then, Sir, as it is with all the absurdity 
of two hostile tariffs stretching for two thousand miles bo: 
tween the-e two countries, let hon. gentlemen consider 
what we have done already in the way of mutual trade and 
intercourse, Of the $202,000,000 which represents our total 
volume of trnie, over $80,000,000, in spite of all fvolish 
artificis! legislation, or nearly one-half, and that the most 
profitable half, is with the United States. Sir, it is an in 
teresting question, but it is a question on which I 
hardly dare to offer an opinion, if, with all these 
obstacles deliberately put in our way, such is the 
the force of nature that it will overleap all these artificial 
obstacles and secure usa trade of over $80,000,000, what 
might we not obtain if perfect unrestricted free trade were 
obtained? I will venture to say that it is well within the 
bounds of possibility that with unrestricted intercourse with 
the United States that $80,000,000 might within a very few 
years swell to $300,000,000; and if any hon, gentleman 
thinks that an exaggerated or unreasonable statement, I 
advise him to look carefully at that remarkable portion of 
Mr, Nimmo’s report of the Trade and Navigation Returns of 
the United States of 1884, in which he treats of the value 
of the United States internal trade, of which, on my hypo- 
thesis, Canada would share an equal part per capita. Sir, it 
is an extremely curious thing that Mr. Nimmo, who isa 
high authority on these matters, estimates the internal or 
inter-state trade of the United States at six or seven times 
the total volume of its export and import trade. Mr. Nimmo 
holds that the interstate trade amounts to ten thousand 
millions of dollars. That is his calculation, not mine; 
and, Sir, if that were the case in 1883, when Mr. 
Nimmo wrote, you may depend upon it that the inter- 
state trade is vastly larger to-day; avd if there 
be any sort of foundation for the statement he makes, I, in 
naming $300,000,000 as the possible figure to which the 
trado of Canada with the United States might attain, am 
vastly within the mark. Sir, it appears to me that tho 
House, in its anxiety to promote certain manufactures at 
home, has wholly and entirely lost sight of the enormous 
extent to which, under a better system, export and import 
wade have grown elsewhere. I took the trouble ‘he other 
day to see how our export and import trade compared with 


the trade of Australasia—the Australian Colonies and New 


Zealand. The facts sre worthy the attention of the House, 
for whereas we have, according to these hon. gentlemen, 


‘4,800,000 souls, and, according to my calculation, 4,600,000 


souls, and whereas Australasia has 3,421,000 souls, I find 
the total export and import trade of Australasia amounted 
last year to £105,000,000 sterling, equal to $525,000,000, fora 
population of three and a half millions, against an export 
and import trade otf $202 000,000 for our population of 
4,600,000 or 4,800,000: Why, if our export and import 
trade compared per capita with that of Australasia, instead 
of being $200,000,000 it would be $730,000,000, according 
to the statement of hon. gentlomen opposite themselves, 
It is, I believe, scarcely necessary for me to insist on the 
enormous advantage which unrestricted trade with the 
United States would be to us, Who does not know that for 
an immense number of the products of the people of 
this country, the United States is not merely the best 
market, but substantially the only market. Now, 1 do not 
blame the Government much in that they have tried, at all 
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hazards, to force trade among the various Provinces of this 
Domiosion. I have always myself regarded it-as-very upe 
hill work, about as profitable indeed as.an attempt to-make — 
watcr run up hill, and the history of the Intercolonial Rail- ~ 
way goes very far to show that I have been right in that 
contention, But Iam going to: give the House-a curious 
practical test of the results which have attended the efforts 
made, [do not doubt, in all good faith, to promote inter- 
provincial trade.among the several Provinces of the Domi- 
nion. Hon. gentlemen know very well that where there-is 
much trade between different States or countries, you have 
one very good practical test where the climate and condi- 
tions of life are the same, and that test is the intermixture 
which takes places among the various peoples trading 
together. Now, I have here the census return for 1881, and 
I have to call the attention of this House toa few very 
simple facts which these returns expose. I find that in 188], 
there were of natives of Ontario. 105 settled in Prince 
Hiward Island, 310 in New. Brunswick, and 333 in 
Nova Scotia ; in all 748 natives of Ontario, settled 
in the Maritime Provinces. I find much the same state of 
things in Quebec, with the exception of two counties which 
border on certain counties in New Brunswick, where the 
population on both sides are essentially of the same origin. 
I find, and it may interest hon. gentlemen to know it, that 
at that same hour and day there were, of persons of United 
States birth, 609 in Prince Edward Island, 5,108 in New 
Brunswick, 3,004 ia Nova Scotia, or, in rough terms, about 
thirteen times as many natives ofthe United States in the 
Maritime Provinces as there are natives of Ontario. Lest 
any hon. gentleman should say that the natural course of 
immigration is westward, I took tho. trouble to go backa 
few years, and I found that, twenty five-years ago, in 1361, 
when we were not confederated together, when we had no 
Intercolonial Railway, 7,600 natives of the Maritime Prov- 
inces had taken up their quarters in Ontario; while in 1881, 
after fifteen years of Confederation, and knowing more about 
us, I suppose, only 7,200 were found there. The number 
had positively reduced by several hundred. Take the census 
returns. Turn to the Province of Lower Canada,and you will 
see eight or ten large, populous counties with a population of 
150,000 or 260,000 souls, and not one representative of my 
hon, friends from the Maritime Provinces is to be found 
there, It is almost phenomenal, and what is avery curious 
fact, which appears in the census returns, is that there was 
far more immigration in the decade from 1851 to 1861 than 
from 1861 to 1831, in spite of the official connection, Is it 
not idle todeny such facts as these? Isit not idle to fight 
against evidence? Must we not admit that, no matter how 
the Government may strive, no matter how the people may 
strive, you cannot establish any great inter-provincial trade 
from which any great profit can redound to the psople of 
this country. What is the history of the Intercolonial 
Railway ? It is contained here in our Public Accounts. We 
find that on the 30th of June, 1887, the Intercolonial Rail- 
way stood as an asset in the books of Canada for $46,431,- 
(00; we find that the total expenses of the Intercolon al 
Railway for that year were $2,828,000, and their total 
receipts $2,596,000. Not only did the Intercolonial Railway 
not pay one copper cf interest on its cost, but there is an ad- 
mitted loss of $231,000 in the running of that road for 
one single year, and a real loss, if we properly charge 
up the accounts, of $400,000 or $500,000; and in 
addition to that, every single year since I have had a seat 
in this House, a million dollars at least of oxtra expenditure 
has been charged to the capital account. ‘Take the whole 
together, the interest and sinking fund, and they represent 
a dead anuual loss of $2,070,000, and the loss on running 16 
must at Jeast be $400,000 or $500,000, while we spend a 
million dollars on capital account every year besides, which 
we will continue to do for many years yet to come. Do 
hon, gentlemen venture to tellus there is any hope of 
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improvement here? Does the House remember that a few 
weeks agol put the question across the floor as to the 
result of the first seven months’ running ? And does the 
House remember that for this current year 1888, the Inter- 
colonial Railway has cost us just $340,000 in seven months 
more than we received from it? Just $340,000 dead loss on 
seven months running of the Intercolonial Railway, and | 
may add, as if that were not enough, that we have recently 
been called on to subsidize a so-called short line for tho 
express purpose of cutting through and destroying the 
value of the same Intercolonial Railway which has cost us 
$50,000,000, thus probably doubling the huge deficit that 
now exists. I think, Sir, that every hon. gentleman will 
admit I have shown conclusively that, do what you will, 
trade will seek, in spite of all your legislation, for its natu- 
ral market. Who does not know, who dares deny, that the 
trade of Halifax naturally seeks Boston, that the trade of 
Toronto naturally seeks New York, that the trade of Win- 
nipeg seeks St. Paul and the country south of it, and that 
the rade of Victoria naturally seeks San Francisco and the 
rest of the Pacific coast? Thore is an old saying, and I 
think a true saying in part, that trade follows the flag ; but 
I tell this House that it is still more true that trade follows 
the people, and we have unhappily already sent out about 
two millions of missionaries to cultivate friendly trade re- 
lations with the United States. More than that, it is well 
to remember that great economic changes are in progress, 
that there has been a very material alteration in our posi- 
tion as. regards the markets of the world. It is quite clear 
that, in older Canada, at any rate, grain production is on 
the wane, and that the only cereal which we can depend 
upon as likely to continue to be raised in large quantities 
is the article of barley, for which we have practically no 
market except in the United States. That is also true in 
a very high degree of the more important of our other agri- 
cultural productions, with perhaps the solitary exception 
of the important article of cheese. Now, I contend that for 
almost everything which our farmers have to sell, 
the United States, ifonly we had free and unrestricted 
trade with them, would afford us absolutely the bost 
market; and I contend further that, besides being the best 
market, it is literally the only market fora great many 
important articles which we produce. Seo, in spite of all 
artificial obstacles, how hugo a percentage of the total 
volume of our trade is the volume of our tirade with the 
United States. Out of a total volume of trade of $202,080,- 
000, the United States supply the trade of $83,000,000. 
Out of $81,000,000 of exports of our own produce, we sell 
to the United States, or sold last year over $36,000,000, or 
very nearly one-half. Out ofa total of goods entered for 
consumption of $ 05,000,000, we bought $15,000,000 from 
the United States. And to come to details, which is nec 
essary in order to lay the cace fairly before the House, what 
do we find as to an enormous number of articles produced 
by agriculturists in this country? These figures are in. 
structive ina very high degree, We find that, of 18,779 
horses which we sold, the United States bought 18,2 5. 
We find that, of 443,000 sheep, the United States bought 
from us 363,000. We find that, of 116,000 cattle, in spite 
of all tariff restrictions, they bought from us 45,000 head 
Of $107,000 worth of poultry, the United States bovght 
$99,000 worth. Of about $2,000,000 worth of eggs —- 
$1,8-5,000, to be aceurate—the United States bought all. 
Of $593,000 worth of hides, the United States bought 
$113,000 worth. Of 527,000 tors of coal, the United Siates 
bought 404,000. Of 140,0C0 tons of gypsum, the United 
States boughtall. Ofiron ore, the United States bought all. 
Ot salt, all that we sold, the United States bousht from us. 
Of stone and marble, ali that we sold, the United States 
bought from us. In spite of fishery disputes, and 
taxes I supposo, of $6,875,000 worth of fish that we 
sold, the United States was our best customer and 
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bought $2,717,000 worth. Of $20,485,000 worth of 
lumber, the United States bought as nearly a3 possible one 
half, $9,353,000. 
see 1,300,000 pounds. Of 9,456,000 bushels of 
barley, the United States again bought all. Of $743,000 
worth of hay, the United States bought $670,000. OF 
$439,000 worth of potatoes, the United States bought 
$328,000. Of $83,000 worth of general vegetables, they 
bought $75,000 worth. Of $254,000 worth ot miscellaneous 
agricultural products, the United States bought $249,000 
worth, without speaking of innumerable smaller articles, 
such as apples, fax and a great variety of other things; 
aod, if the duties were once removed, no one who has ever 
been in Manitoba and the North-West but knows that the 
United States would become by all odds our best customer 
for a groat deal of our high class wheat. Why, inthe mere 
article of manufactures, the United States, out of a total of 
$3,079,000, bought $1,289,000 worth, and of miscellaneous 
articles the United States bought $549,000 worth out of a 
total of $644,000,. There are two things to which I 
want to call the attention of all the members of this 
House. One is that, for very obvious reasons, our exports 
to the United States are largely undervalued. They do not. 
at all fairly represent the amount we sell. So long as they 
maintain a high tariff, it is the obvious interest of every 
Canadian seller to underestimate the value of the articles 
he has to sell, and, as everyone knowa, the thing is 
habitually and constantly done, In another respect it is 
very important that the House should know that in the 
case of an enormous number of the articles to which D 
have called specific attention, there is room for well nigh. 
unlimited expansion. Given free trade, given unrestricted | 
intercourse, and that trade might assume nearly unlimited,;- 
proportions in regard toa great many of those articles; 
and these are two facts which should be borne in mind 
when weare considering the possible development of our 
American trade, Now, not only have I shown that, even 
fettered and thwarted and hampered as it is, our trade with 
the United States forms an immense proportion of our 


total trade with all the world, but I ask the House to con- __ 


sider what sort of a. market it is that these resolutions of 
mine propose to open to the people of Canada. Why, loo« 
for one moment at the host of great and growing cities 
which stud our southern frontier alone—Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York. Those cities 
alone which I have named, with their environs, contain a 
population of something like five millions of people who are 
the very best customers on the face of the earth. . Consider 
how conveniently they are situated to our markets. There 
is hardly one of all those I have named which is more 
than twelve hours distant from a Canadian market. The: - 
Canadian seller might taik over a telephone with the 
American buyer in almost every one of those cities. Then 
look at our railway system. I speak more particularly of 
the railway system of the Provinces. of Ontario and Quebec. 
Look at the huge sums we have expended upon it, 
and the small returns up to date which that large outlay... 
has brought. The returns show that we have about 12,000 
miles of railway all over the Dominion, a very large per- 
centage of which is centred iu Ontario and Quebec. These 
railways are alleged to have cost $653,000,' 00, and, although 
I believe a considerable amount of that is water—as it is 
technically called—I believe our system of railways repre- 
sents an outlay, or would be worth at any rate about 
$500,000,000. Now, tc-day the gross earnings of those 
roads are put down at about $33,090,000, the expense of 
operating them at over $24,000,000, and it is kaown that 
the amouat returned as the expense of operating them does 
not include all that ought properly to be charged to that 
account. That $653,000,000 of nominal cost, therefore, does 
not to-day on the average pay 14 per cent. on the nominal 
expenditure, Give us unrestricted intercourse with the 
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United States, and I tell you that, as far at all events as 
the central Provinces are concerned, you will double the 
gross earnings and treble or quadruple the net profits of 
these railways, and from a very poor property convert 
these vast amounts, which have beea largely supplied from 
abroad, into a very good, paying, profitable investment, to 
the great advantage of the people of Canada as well as to 
that of the men who origivally supplied the money. Then 
another point. Lot us consider how our population is dis 
tributed. We all krow the natural impediments which 
arise to inter-provincial trade. We all know how con- 
veniently the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba and British 
Columbia are situated for trade with the United States; 
and how exceedingly inconveniently they are placed for 
trade with the central Provinces, I apprehend that no man 
on either side will dispute my position that to the Mari- 
time Provinces, at any rate, to Manitoba, to the Norta-West 
Territory, to British Columbia, free and unrestricted trade 
with the United States is of the most enormous import- 
ance. But, Mr. Speaker, lam coming to the country I 
know best—old Canada, from Quebec to Sarnia—how is the 
population distributed there? Why, Sir, it is known to 
every man here that nineteen-twentieths of the popu. 
Jation of these two great Provinces is so centred that it is 
literally within~five hours rail, on the average, to the 
American frontier. Then consider the advautages of such 
a market, Remember that it is one of the most rapidly 
growing markets in the world. Within the last twenty- 
five years the American market has grown from 30,000,000 
to over 60,000,000 of consumers, and it has not stopped 
growing, [In all human probability before the 
uext census is tuken in 1890, the statisticians of the United 
States compute that the popiation will have grown to 
something like 64,000,000 or 65,000,000. More than that, 
the population, especially the population of the great cities 
I have alluded to, is one of the very richest p>pulations on the 
earth, There is no population in the world, koen bargain- 
ers though the Americans are, no doubt, with whom it is so 
desirable to establish free trade relations for the agricul- 
turists.of any country, as it is with the population of the 
great: American cities, It is perfectly well known to all 
whoare familiar with that poople, that there is no markets, 
I repeat, on the-face of tho earth, where the man who has a 
first-rate article, particularly of food, to sell, is half so sure 
of obtaining a first-rate price for it, as in the United States. 
Nowhere have I known men who spend so lavishly on their 
own personal living and*for thoir own personal comfort, as 
the great millionaires, and for that matter the great bulk 
of the population of the great citios of the United States, 
And these, Sir, are reasons which make it more and more 
desirable to us that we should obtam free and unrestricted 
intercourse with them, so that we can take advantage of 
the very great facilities which our natural position, in On- 
tario and Quebec more especially, gives for trading with 
those great centres. They are st our very door. We do 
not reguire to make long journeys in order to make the 
acquaintance of our American customers. As I said before, 
we can literally talk to thom from the telephone, At the 
worst, a few bours’ journey by rail will bring us face to face 
with them. Weave no middlemen to fear in dealing 
with the United States, Wecan thoroughly understand the 
market, or it is our own fault if we do not, Every merchant, 
every man of business, knows what an enormous advantage 
it is to any country that the men who sell should under- 
_ptand thoroughly what the purchaser wants to buy. But, 
Sir, I do not know that it would be necessary for our peop!e 
to give themse!ves the slightest trouble. I remember, and 
I dare say there are plenty of gentlemen who remember, 
what habitually took place uaoder the old Reciprocity 
treaty, when Canada prospered more than she has ever 
done since. Why, Sir, when we had something approack- 
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this curious peculiarity, that the buyer sought the sellers 
and not the seller the buyer. It was a matter of every- 
day occurrence, particularly in the Province of Ontario, 
that our farmers, during the existence of the Resiprocity 
treaty, were visited daily, and almost hourly, by American 
purchasers who were ready to buy the apple off the tree, 
the crop on the ground, even the ungrown food, if 
the farmer was willing to seli it. Again, I repeat 
that there is no market whore a man who has got a good 
article to sell has anything like as good a chance of selling 
it as the people of Canada, and particularly of Ontario and 
Quebec, have in dealing with the American people. Sir, I - 
have been taken to task on more than one occasion for 
venturing to say, what I now repeat, that in my poor 
jadgzment, one native born Canadian was worth more to 
this country than any half-dozen imported immigrants, and 
Isay that without, in the slightest degree, desiring to 
refiect on the many.good, woriby and iadustrious men 
who, in time past, have cast in their lot with us. My 
Opinion always has been that as a taxpayer, and as cone 
tributing to the development of the country, one native 
born Canadian is worth half-a-dozen of any other nationality, 
Sir, in the same way, one United States customer is worth 
to us in Canada, half-dozen English customers, and _half- 
a-dozen customers of any other nationality. And what 
is truo of them to vs, is true of us to them. [say that to 
the United States the trade of Canada is worth a great deal 
more than our present numbers would indicate; I say that 
our trade is worth that of many times such populations 
as those with which the Americans are now attempting 
to open up trade relations in Mexico, or in South America, 
or any other of those countries which extend below them, 
more especially if we prosper largely. Now, it is a curious 
thing—lI do not know whether it has attracted the atten- 
tion of any members of this House—that after all we have 
talked, after all we have said about the desirability of ex- 
tending our trade with foreign countries, these same trade 
returns that I have hore, go to show in a very remarkable 
way that we have practically only two customers, after all 
said and done—one of these customers are the people of 
England and her colonies, and the other are the people of 
the United States. Ido not know- whether hon. gor- 
tlemen have considered that fact, but if they will Jook at 
the returns for 1887 they wll see that of our own produce, 
Canada, io all, exported $80,960,000, of which she sent to 
the United States, $35,250,000; to Great Britain, $38,750,000; 
to the British Colonies, about $3,000,000, and to ali the 
rest of the world, $3,800,000—$77,000,000 to the United 
States, to Great Britain and her colonies, and less than 
$4,000,000 to all the rest of the world put together. In 
1873, to show that this is no mere casual accident, I find 
that an identically similar state of things prevailed, Then 
our total exports amouated to $76,500,000. The United 
States bought $36,755,000; Great Britain bought $31,421,- 
000; the British Colonies bought $3,953000; all others put 
together beught $4,500,000. So when we trace the course 
of our commerce down for these 15 years, wea find that it is 
literally true, for practical purposes, that we have but two 
customers, as yet, of any importance in the world, one the 
United States and the other the people of Great Britain and 
her colonies. And what is true of exports is true likewise of 
imports, Take 1887; we imported a total for consumption 
of $105,639,000 worth. We bought from the United States, 
$45,107,000 worth; we bought from Great Britain, $44,- 
962,000. Of $145,000,000 worth, $90,000,000 were pur- 
chased from our two chief customers. In 1873 we purchased 
$47,750,000 worth from the United States, from Great 
Britain $78,500,000 worth, or $115,v00,000 out of $127,- 
000,000, That I contend is a matter of first-rate importance, 
for this reason: I have shown the House, that, say what 
we will, we have but two great customers, Great Britain 
and the United States, One admits our productions without 
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the slightest let or hindrance: we and all the nations of 
the world in common with us have a perfectly free entrance 
to British markets; in the other case, partly by our own 
doings and partly by the action of the United States, the 
most formidable artificial restrictions are imposed on our 
commerce. But still the factremains that we have but 
those two customers. Which of the two is likely to be 
more important to us ? Well, there is an easy test. Twenty 
years ago the British population was about 30,090,009; 
to-day the British population is about 35,000,000. 
Twenty or twenty-five years ago the American population 
was 30,000,000; to-day the American population 18 

"60,000,000 or 61,000,000. Judge, then, for yourselves 
which of those two countries, situated as they are, is likely 
to afford the greatest possible benefit to Canadian trade. 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it will, 
I do not doubt, be a relief to the House, as it certainly is to 
myself, to be able to inform them that I do not think I 
will require to tax their attention with any great array of 
figures from this time out. I cannot but feel that I am 
indebted to both sides of the House for the uncommon 
patience with which they listened to the somewhat protrac- 
ted array of statistics which it was my necessary duty to 
inflict upon them before dinner, Sir, when we separated 
I had just completed explaining to the House upon what 
grounds I based my statement relative to the movement of 
the population, on what grounds it was that I held that 
unrestricted trade with the United States would be likely 
to develop an enormous volume of trade between this coun- 
try and that. I had also taken the opportunity of calling the 
attention of the House to the unfortunate failure, from 
causes which are patent to all of us, of our attempts to 
create any great inter-provincial trade; and I had pointed 
out a fact, which, I think, has not always been borne in 
mind, the great and growing character of the American 
market, and the plain and obvious fact that we in Canada, 
from our geographical position, are to a very great extent 
shut in practically to two markets only, the markots of 
Knglaad and her colonies, and the markets of the United 
States, Now, Sir, it becomes my duty to consider, 
first of all, what classes of our population are likely 
to benefit by freo ucd unrestricted trade with the 
Unitcd States; or possibly I should say, what 
classes of our population are not likely to be im- 
mensely benefited by free and unrestricted trade in that 
quarter. I wilt then have to consider the objections 
which have been urged from time to time in the press and 
elsewhere against propositions more or less analogous to 
that which I have placed in your hands, Mr. Speaker, and 
then I may have a few general remarks to make on the 
position in which we find ourselves to-day; but, as I have 
said, I trust to be able to spare the House for the most part 
from a repetition of those necessary but somewhat tedious 
statistics which occupied the major portion of the provious 
discussion, Sir, I think all the House will agree with me 
in saying that, whoever may or may not be benefited b 
this proposition, there can really be no ground for doubting 
that the whole great agricultural class trom one end of the 
Dominion to the other will be enormous gainers if the mar- 
kets of the United States are thrown open to them. I think, 
Sir, that no man will gainsay, least of all the gentlemen 
from the Maritime Provinces, that the fishermen of those 
Provinces will gain enormously from access to the United 
States markets, Surely no man will gainsay, and least of 
all my hon. frierd beside me (Mr. Charlton), that the lum. 
bermen of Canada and all the vast interests connected with 
them will gain enormously from access to the United States 
markets, The miners will gain enormously, the whole vast 
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number of persons and the whole interests representing, as 
I have pointed out, $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 of capital, 
largely connected with the railroad and transportation rer- 
vice generally of this country, will also all guin enormous- 
ly by free trade with tho United States. Not only that but 
all those great classes collectively representing the great 
producing clasces of this Dominion and including the vast 
majority of manufacturers who have gained their living 
practically by ministering to and serving the classes J have 
named, must of nécessity ob!ain great increase of prosperity 
if you increas» the prosperity oi the class { have named. 
More than that I believe that although a great deal has 
been said—foolishly, I think—as to the risk the manufac- 
turers of Canada will runin the event ofour establishing u. - 
restricted reciprocity with the United States, I believe that 
there is good grounds for saying that all manutacturers 
who deserve to flourish in Canada on account of pluck, and 
capital, and energy, will prosper likewise enormously if 
that great market be opened to them. It is due, I think, to 
the Mail newspaper to say thatthe energy and enter- 
prise which that newspaper, in commonwith others, 
has displayed, in interviewing the great employers 
of labor throughout this country, has resulted at 
least in showing that those who are tbe best and stand 
highest in the opinion of the people as manufacturers are 
quite prepared, if you give them the United States market, 
to take their manufacturing existence in their hands and 
have no doubt of the successful result. Who do the classes 
I have named represent, together with the classes who are 
dependent upon them? They represent nineteen-twen- 
tioths of the wholo people of this country; I might with 
truth say ninety-nine-hundredtbs of the people of this coun- 
try, and they will, beyond all dispate, be greatly benefited 
if you can obtain free and unrestricted reciprocity with the 
the United States. Now, another side of the question 
to be considered, is, who are the parties who are likely to 
lose if we establish free trade with the United States? I 
do not deny that when you introduce any great measure 
into this country that there will be considerable economic 
disturbance and that some industries may be injured which 
we would like to preserve. That facf Ido notdeny. No 
great change ever has occurred or ever will occur without 
inconvenience in some way, No great change in machir- 
ery, fur instance, can be introduced without rendering much 
existing machinery worthless, and without injuring a certain 
portion of the community, but I doubtif any great measure 
was ever proposed which was so little likely to injure those 
classes of the community whom tho best minds in the commu- 
nity would desire to save, as this present one. I can see that 
certain interests will be injured, no doubt. I can see, for 
instance, that those worthy gentlemen whose proceedings are 
now being investigated by the committee presided over by 
the hon. member for West York (Mr. Wallace), those gentle- 
men who are, as I may say, pushing the protective doctrine 
to its legitimate development and evolution—I can well 
conceive that the combines and trusts will have their 
troubles considerably increased, even if they eseape the 
hon, gentleman’s committee, by free and unrestricted 
trade with the United States. I can conceive, I honestly 


y | confess, that there are other industries, not very numerous 


but important, and some of them possibly dear to hon. 
members of this House, which may be injuriously affected 
if this policy should be carried into practical effect. There 
can be no doubt of one thing and that is that if this policy 
be carried into effect it will mean for a considerable time 
to come the enforcement of a much needed economy. I 
see, for instance, that devoted and most industrious 
band of public servants who act from time to time 
a8 missionaries on the Government's behalf in 
disputed elections, may suffer. They may be. dis- 
mounted and obliged to go a-foot, and it may be barefoot 
too, Isay also that there is a danger, and I do not wish to 
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gainsay it, that the electioneering cornusopia may run dry, 
and that if you adopt the system it will enforce, in your 
own despite, a rigorous economy. You will have to carry 
your bye-elections, or not to carry them, as the case may 
be, without promises of piers, and harbours, and post offices, 
and railway grants. There is danger, and a serious danger, 
too, that the subscriptions of the manufacturers’ association 
to certain peculiar funds will grow smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less and may vanish altogether. It is possible, 
and it isa sorious thing, that the monopolists may find 
that their occupation is gone, and the worship of the great 
goddess of monopoly brought to naught. It is possible that 
the trade profits and emoluments of that valuable class of 
men, known as practical politicians, may be very greatly 
interfered with. All those things I see are possible if this 
measure be put in force, and if, as I stated, strict economy 
become, as it inevitably will in such a case become, the order 
of the day. Now,I donot deny—I never have denied— 
that, looking at the way in which the Government has been 
administered in thiscountry for many a long day, those are 
grave and serious charges, almost of a revolutionary 
character, and I can well understard that the venerable 
leader and father of this House, like the Duke of Wellington 
on a similar cecasion, may shake bis reverend locks and 
murmur to himself that he does not see how the Queen’s 
Government in Canada is going to be carried on any longer 
in his own peculiar fashion. Knowing as I do how excel- 
lently well affected this House has always shown itself to 
vested interests, it may be~having regard to the fact that 
although those interests are few that they are very important 
and very dear to many hon, and estimable members—that 
the Ilcuse may say that it is better that the nincty-nine- 
hundredths should go on and toil and moil, and, as the 
reports of the Labor Commission which so lately sat ia 
Montreal show, may starve, and suffer, and die, for the 
benetit of those righteous men who earn cent per cent, div- 
idends, and who supply the money to keep this best of all 
possible Governments in power. Those, Sir, are the state of 
things which exist, as I am enabled, in a hurried analysis, 
to judge. This, Sir, is a tolerably correct statement of the 
men, and of the classes, who profit, and who will lose, by 
unrestricted reciprocity and free trade with the United 
States. The House will remember, I dare say, how I showed 
that there is ground for expecting an unprecedented and 
enormous increase of the whole volume of our trade, from 
one end of this country to the other, enriching 
all save the classes that: I have excepted. And 
now comes the question, what is it that forbids the 
banns ? What are the objections ? What are the reasons 
which can fairly be urged by any hon. gentleman against 
this proposition? If I am correct or oven. approximately 
correct in my views as to the benefits which would result 
to the people of Canada from'the adoption of this policy, 
what are the objections which canbe urged for the purposo 
of keeping asunder two countries which—I say it in no 
spirit of irreverence—God has joined for purposes of mutual 
benefit? Sir, I have heard some hon. gentlemen, or the 
organs of some hon, gentlemen, contend’ that, forsooth, 
however desirable this thing may be, the consequences of 
our own folly during the past tea or twenty years have 
been such that we cannot afford to have it; we will lose 
revenue—we have been hled so much that we cannot 
afford to be cured; for that is the argument. Sir, the 
ease is bad, I grant; but the case is not so bad as 
that, But briefly their argument’ is this: they admit, 
or some of them admit, that this thing in itself, per se, 
would be very desirable; but they tell us that we 
cannot afiord to lose all the income which we derive 
from the customs duties that we obtain from the American 
imports.’ Now, Sir, I do not suppose there is any man in 
Canada, certainly not one man on the floor of this House, 
who appreciates more thoroughly than I do, or who has 
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declared from his place more emphatically than I, how- 
very grievously the whole future of Canada has been injured 
and damaged and mortgaged by what I have repeatedly 
called the insane folly that has beset the people and the 
Government of Canada in heaping up their debt and tax- 
ation at the moment when their great rival is reducing 
both, Sir, I am in the judgment of this House when | say 
that no man ever strove harder than did my hon. friend, 
Mr. Mackenzie, when he was Prime Minister of Canada, to 
put a check to that extravagance and folly, and his efforts 
were crowned with a good measure of success; and it is well 
to take this opportunity of reminding this House and the 
people of Canada that, if this be a desirable thing and if all 
that stands in our way is the financial difficulty, had Mr. 
Mackenzie’s policy been maintained, and his Administration 
been continued in office, and had the people of Canada desired 
to make an alliance with the United States, there would 
have been no financial dfficulty to grapple with. I say, 
and I speak with knowledge, that I could have done it had 
I been left in office, I say it would have been an easy task 
for an honest and intelligent Administration to have kept 
down the total expenditure of Canada to $26,000,000 or 
$27,060,000 atthe uttermost, and ihe total taxation of 
Canada to $20,000,000 at the uttermost, and withal to have 
placed half a million of the best settlers in the world in 
Manitoba, to their great profit and ours. Now, Sir, I wish 
to face this question squarely ard fairly. Ido not, for my 
part atall, pretend to tell this House that if we obtain 
immediately free and unrestricted intercourse with ths 
United States, there might not be some temporary incon- 
venience accruing to usin the matter of the revenue; but 
Sir, L have this to point out: This proposition of mino 
does not involve the addition of one cent or one farthing to 
the burdens of the people, but much the contrary, We do 
not purpose, Sir, as some have proposed in discussing 
schemes for the future of Canada, to add many millions a 
year to our annual expenditure. Weare not talking, Sir, at 
this present moment of raising $37,000,000 in place of $30,- 
000,000. We are simply talking of raising $30,000,000, by a 
small alteration in the mode of taxation and by a readjust- 
ment of taxation in general. I repeat, it is possible, though 
not by atiy manner of means inevitable or necessary, that 
you may have to alter your modo of colloction. It is not 


necessary in the slightest degree that you should add one 


penny to the total aggregate burdens of the people, but the 
contrary. Sir, allow me to say that this dread, whether it 
be real or pretended, of a possible recourse for our revenue 
to direct taxation, has always struck me as a most exceed- 
ingly weak argument io a case like this. In the first place, 
Sir, non constat that you will require to have any direct 
taxation at all; let the House remember that. There is 
enormous room for judicious economy in our present admi- 
nistration of the revenue. I do not say hon. gentlemen 
opposite can economise ; but, Sir, I think I could put my 
band on members of this House who could show some eco- 


‘nomy. While we did economise, we got small thanks for 


it; but perhaps‘the people are wiser now. Nay, most 
assuredly the people are wiser now; and could we appeal to 
the people on a fair division of the constituencies, with 
honest returning officers and deputy returning officers, 
without the scale weighted against us with grants for 
piers, harbors and bridges and railway branches, and 
every form of political influence, then, Sir, I think 
hon. gentlemen opposite would find that the results— 
I speak for my own Province, at least—will be 
as correctly reflected in the Parliament atOttawa as they 
are in the Parliament at Toronto. However, Sir, we will 
pass over a point on which I can hardly expect those hon. 
gentlemen to agree with me, I desire to point out that the 
fundamental fact, for fact it is,on which this whole argu- 
ment is based, is this: Give us free and unrestricted inter- 
course with the United States, and by that act you enor- 
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mously increase the whole income of the vast majority of 
the people of Canada, You will enable them, and as 1 be- 
lieve almost instantaneously, almost within year and day, 
to buy a great quantity of goods which they cannot now 
buy, a large proportion of which will be dutiable goods ; 
and by consequence there is good and sound ground, if you 
admit my preliminary fact to be true, for saying that it is 
altogether likely that the remaining taxes will yield quite 
as much as those we now have in our federally restricted 
sysiem. But bear in mind that no increase whatever is 
contemplated ; all that is required is a simple re-adjustment. 
It is possible—we will admit for argument’s sake—that the 
hon. gentlemen are right, and that my contention is wrong 
that the people will grow enormously richer and yet will 
not consume more dutiable goods, though I know of no case 
in which that case has occurred. We will suppose, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that we have to face this bugbear of direct tax- 
ation—direct taxation, be it remembered, not for all our 
revenue, but a trifling portion of it alone. Now, Sir, I have 
to call the attention of the House in that connection to 
certain important facts. First of all, no man who has paid 
any attention to this subject will, I think, dare to deny the 
fact, which I think is recognised by every political 
economist, that direct taxation properly levied takes a great 
deal less out of the pocket of the people than indirect taxation ; 
most of all, indirect taxation, levied as our system of in- 
direct taxation is levied now. Sir, I desire to say that, in 
my judgment, we ought not, I do not think that Govern- 
ment would dare, I do not think any other Government 
would wish, to add by direct taxation one farthing or one 
penny to the taxes that now press most heavily on the 
agricultural classes, on the fishermen, on the miners, on the 
lumbermen, on all the great producing classes in this com- 
munity. I shall be prepared to prove in some detail, at 
the proper place and time, that among the many faults 
with which our system abounds, perhaps the greatest is 
this: that under it the hard-working, industrious, thrifty 

man is taxed enormously out of proportion to his earnings ; 
and I say that with a system of direct taxation, if you must 
have recourse to it, although I doubt greatly whether you 
need, with proper economy, have recourse to it, that crying 
injustice must be redressed, and the respectable, well-to-do, 
monied classes must be made to pay thcir fair proportion—no 
more should be a:ked—to the burdens of the country. 
This proportion they most assuredly do not contribute to- 
day, and never will, under a system of purely indirect 
taxation. Further, we should bear in mind, as these hon. 

gentlemen are so intensely desirous of copying English 
precedents, that it is the system of the mother country in 
a very high degree ; and if that precedent be followed here 
two very good results will accrue. First of all, Sir, you 
will remove that crying injustice of which I spoke, and by 

which the poor man contributes out of all proportion to- 
day, out of his scanty means, to the support of our Govern- 
ment; and in the next place, you will produce this other 
admirable result, of giving all these respectable, well-to-do, 
monied men a keen practical interest in watching the 
public expenditure and checking extravagance. You will 
do more, if it must be done by that means—you will create 
a sound, wholesome, healthy public opinion, the want of 
which is so great an evil in Canada to-day. I dwell on 
that particularly, because I am aware that, at this very 
moment, there are certain gentlemen, presumably ia the 
interest of the hon. gentlemen opposite, who are losing 
no opportunity to impress upon the farmers of this 


country in particular, that if we get unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States, the federal 
revenues will have to 


be raised by direct taxation, 

levied in the same way as the municipal taxes are to-day. 

I for one will protest to the uttermost of my power against 

any such injustice ; I for one declare here, 
Siz Richard CaRtTwRiGur, 


responsibility in my place in Parliament, speaking with a 
knowledge of the subject, that our present system 1s mon- 
strously unjust to the poor man and too favorable to the 
rich man, and that injustice ought to be redressed, not by 
adding to the burden of the farmer, the laborer, the arti- 
san, the mechanic, the fishorman, the miner, the lumber- 
man, but by removing the burdens from these and placing 
them upon the shoulders on which by right they ought to 
fall. It is almost too ridiculous. Here we are, here we 
have been, adding millions a year to the taxes of this coun- 
try and without the slighest regard to the permanent wel- 
fare of the people; and we are told, forsooth, that although 
we may, without the least injury to the community, add 
many millions a year to our taxation, we must not alter 
the mode of collection one hair’s breadth under penalty of 
producing the most terrible results. One is tempted to 
remember Oxens‘ein’s old saying : “ Quam parva sapientia 
mundus gubernatur ”— With how little wisdom the world 
is governed.” Why, if one-qoarter of what I heard be true, 
the pickings and stealings of half-a-dozen combines from the 
people would more than equal any sum which it may 


be necessary to raise by indirect taxation. Our sage 
economists, forsooth, are not frightened in the least 
at having run up our taxes in ten years from 


$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 nominally, really to $40,000,000. 
I say again if the results were less grave, it would be posi- 
tively ridiculous that such an argument should be presented 
to us. What does it mean? We have been so wasteful, 
forsooth, that we cannot afford to become rich, Now, the 
argument and the motive of that argument, to my 1aind, 
was a very transparent fallacy, a fallasy so transparent 
that in earlier life I would have thought it impossible. for 
reasonably intelligent men to have been deluded by it, 
But I have lived and have learned. fi 


Some hon, MEMBERS. No. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I have learned a good 
deal. It used to be said: ‘Surely, in vain is the “et 
spread in the sight of any bird;” but as Mr. Lowell remarks 
in a rather celebrated political ditty of his: 


“ They did not know everything down in Judee.’’ 


And most assuredly when King Solomon penned the re- 
mark | have quoted, he never heard of that very remarkable 
bird Canadensis anser Conservativus. 


An hon. MEMBER. How do you know? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. An hon. gentleman 
asks me, how doI know? Well, I have not certainly had 
the advantage of living in the days of King Solomon, but 
I do know well enough the doctrine on which all natural- 
ists agree, and that is, the wild fowl of that particular 
species always follow their leader; and I think we know 
that their leader’s line of flight is not in the least degree 
likely to lead him towards the Holy Land; quite the 
contrary. There is another shaft in these gentlemen’s 
quiver. Having proved to their own advantage, first of all, 
that Canada positively cannot afford to spend one dollar to 
gain a pound, having demonstrated that, according to the 
dictates of Canadian political economy, it is always more 
expensive to pay two cents cash for an article than 
four cents on credit—which is about the difference 
between direct and indirect taxation—these hon, gentle- 
men, the names of some of whom, to my certain 
knowledge were appended to a certain remarkable docu- 
ment, bearing date 1849, have been seized in their later 
days with an extraordinary paroxism of loyalty; and to 
back their other startling propositions they lay down this 
impossible, and still more startling, proposition: If you 


é , make the Canadian people rich by free trade with the United 
speaking on my | States, if you make them more prosperous, happy and con- 
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tented than they unfortunately are at present, there will be 
great danger to their loyalty. That is the position, in 
almost so many words. Has the hon. the First Minister 
been studying the political testament of that distinguished 
philanthropist, the late Cardinal Richelieu, and come to the 
conclusion that there is danger should the people wax fat 
and sleepy ? If he has, he will do well to remember what 
occurred in France in 1788, after a century and a quarter's 
application of Cardinal Richelieu’s maxims, and I 
warn him, if he perseveres in his course, he may find 
that in 1888 he is nearing the beginning of the end, I 
would not have alluded to this but that already across this 
House, time and again, there have been flung taunts to hon. 
gentiemen here, that we, forsooth, are disloyal because we 
desire to add greatly to the prosperity of Canada. I would 
have thought that those hon. gentlemen who ten years ago 
overrode ali the protestations of Mr, Mackenzie and myself, 
when we pointed out to them that what they were doing 
was to adopt a policy which was a mere servile imitation of 
the American policy, which was in direct contradiction to 
the settled policy of the Empire. I say that these men 
would have done well, recollecting what occurred at that 
time, to have spared us all these disquisitions on the loyalty 
of the Opposition, Do we not recojlect when we showed 
there was danger in the policy they adopted, how we were 
told that, ifthe sc-called and mis-2alled National Policy 
was bad for British connection, so much the worse for 
British connection, ‘These men have not hesitated to 
carry out a policy which has beon responsible in my 
judgment for driving two millions of Her Majesty’s North 
American subjects into exile, and which had risked the loss 
of all British North America tothe Empire. It is time that 
we should clear our minds of canton this subject. I have, 
and I have as goodaright as any hon. gentleman to 
have, the interest of the Empire as much at heart as any 
man on that side of the House. I have considered, to the 
best of my opportunities and to the best of my ability, 
what policy in this crisis is the best in the real interests of 


the British Empire. I know that, in what I now say, I am 


but expressing the views of some of the ablest and highest 


‘of British statesmen, when I say that one great peril that 


threatens the British Empire in this day is the state of 
most dangerous isolation into which she has come. What is 
her position to-day in the view of some of the ablest of her 
statesmen ? It is that she has nota friend of a high class 


- power in the world to-day. She is at enmity more or less 


with France by reason of her occupation of Egypt and her 
control of the Suez Canal; she cannot hope that Germany 
will raise her little finger in her behalf; she cannot expect 
any help from Austro-Hungary ; and who does not know 
that the Indian taxpayer is groaning under the additional 
burdens imposed upon him for the purpose of checking aa 
anticipated Russian attack on India? That is a dangerous 
position of isolation, and I say that there is but one first- 
class power in the world with whom England can make 
firm and lasting alliance, and that is her and our kinsmen and 
triends on the other sideof the border, [ have always felt and I 
have not hesitated to express it to English statesmen as well 
as on the floor of this House, that the real problem which 
to-day awaits the decision of Hngland is how, in the first 
place, by fair and honorable means—and no other should be 
used— to conciliate the good-will of the people of the United 
States, and to repair that most atrocious blunder which was 
committed a hundred years ago, and which led to most vio- 
lent collision between the two great divisions of the English 
race. That is one problem, and there is another which is 
most closely connected and interwoven with it, to the 
solution of which I would desire to lend my humble aid, 
and that is to add to the conciliation of the good-will of the 
United States, the conciliation and pacification of Ireland ; 
and those problems are closely woven together, In 
this project which we are now bringing forward, if you 
15—1888—3 


| take a broad view of the whole situation, if you remember 


what Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has taken good care to din 
into our ears and into the ears of the Government opposite 
during his recent visit, if you remember that the interest of 
England in maintaining friendly relations with the United 
States is so vast and eo great that it outweighs very 
many times the comparatively trifling profit which she 
can derive from our trade, then I think you will see there 
is good ground for the position which I take, and that is 
‘that, by entering into close commercial relations with the 
| United States, by establishing a close and friendly inter- 
course with them, we will render to the Empire the greatest 
}service that any colony or dependency ever rendered to the 
parent State. It has been made a grave ground, it has been 
attempted to be set up as an insuperable ground of objection, 
'that, when you propose to enter into a treaty for unrestricted 
trade with the United States, you must thereby, of necessity, 
‘discriminate against English manufactures and the manu- 
‘tactures of all other countries except the United States. 
Now, that is true, I admit that. More than that, I will 
}admit that, prima facie, what we propose to-day is a very un- 
usual thing. I will admit—I am in nowise disposed to 
shrink from any argument which can be fairly advanced—TI 
admit frankly that, when a semi-dependent State, when a 
colony proposes in one breath to tax the goods of the parent 
State and admit the goods of a foreign State free, while at 
the same time the parent State admiis our goods and the 
goods of other countries free, and the foreign State taxes 
those goods very heavily, it is a very unusual thing indeed. 
I grant that it is clean against all formulas. I do not deny 
that. I admit that it appears to be reversing the action of 
100 years ago when England lost half of this continent 
because she endeavored to tax their goods without giving 
them representation, and 1 admit that we are going a little 
far in taxing her goods and not the goods of the people of 
the United States. I grant that this needs explanation, 
and I am prepared to say that I can give a full explanation 
why in the interests of Hngland itself this thing should be 
done. I think I have stated the case as strongly as hon. 
gentlemen can well desire. Now, let us first of all leok at 
the material results which will flow to England should this 
discrimination take place, and here let me say what is ob- 
vious to everyone who has given the subject. a second thought, 
that,in our peculiar geographical position towards the United 
States, it is perfectly apparent that we cannot hope to gain 
free intercourse and unrestricted reciprocity with them 
without discriminating against the goods of other countries, 
unless and until the United States are prepared to go in for 
free trade with all the world, in which case our proposition 
would not be necessary. The thing, I grant, is of the 
essence of the bargain. I am not in the least degree desi- 
rous of voncealing that fact, but, so far as the material side 
is concerned, the practical results of assimilating our tariff 
in certain points to the American tariff as against England 
have been immensely and I suspect purposely exaggerated. 
In the first place, the House ought to remember that at this 
very day our tariff is pretty nearly as hostile to English 
manufactures as that of the United States——— 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Very nearly if not 
quite, but let me finish my sentence—and that there is 
very strong ground indeed, if things remain unchanged, 
for believing that in two or three years from this date our 
tariff will be much the more onerous of the two. Then it 
is well to bear in mind that, the tariff to the contrary not- 
withstanding, England has always managed to carry ona 
large trade with the United States, and especially with the 
northern portion of it. If I had the time at my disposal, I 
could advance very good reasons for believing that, suppose 
things remain exactly as they are, notwithstanding that 
the Hnglish would continue to drive a large trade with us 
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they would have a trade relatively much larger with the 
people of the United States, and, therefore, the absolate loss 
to them would be small. But I return again to the funda- 
mental fact on which, as I said, this whole argument rests. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that if we succeed in get- 
ting unrestricted trade, we shail become much richer, and 
if we become much richer there is no doubt that we shall 
buy a much larger quantity of English goods than we do at 
present, though perhaps rot in the same line. I believe 
that the result of England giving us a free hand in this 
matter, would be simply to make some little alteration in 
the character but not in the quantity of the goods she sells 
us, and that practically she would lose nothing in a 
material point of view. More than that, I know something 
of Hnglish manufacturers. I may say, by- the-by, that that 
is a difficulty that it will be time enough to face when it 
arises. Our first business is to ascertain on what terms 
and conditions we can obtain unrestricted trade with the 
United States, when we know on what terms 
and conditions we can trade with them, then, 

perhaps some difficulty may arise, and that difficulty 
will have to be met. But I know something, as 
well as the hon. gentlemen, of English manufacturers, 
IT know they are an eminently practical, hard- 
headed class of men. I know very well that Hnglish 
manufacturers, so long as their goods are excluded from 
North American markets, care precious little by whose 
name the ukase is signed which eacludes them, whether it 
bears the name of Grover Cleveland, or Charles Tupper, or 
Mackenzie Bowell. Sir, you may depend upon it that 
English manufacturers, at any rate, are not to be caught 
with chaff. They understand that '80 per cent. duty on 
goods is 80 per cent, duty, whether it be imposed by an 
American Congress or a Canadian House of Commons, and 
they do not care very much who imposes it, so long as the 
duty is there. Sir, while I speak of these thing as regards 
the mere material aspect of the case, in relation to English 
manufacturers, there are other arguments which the people 
of Canada may very justl y use toward Hnglish statesmen 
and the English people. I say that the past history of this 
country supplies all Canadians who care to study that his- 
tory, with abundant arguments. Mr. Speaker, the position 
of Canada is exceptional, in many important respects unique, 
so far as regards England. Iam not going to dwell much 
on the fact that we are more than a colony, that we are a 
Dominion, charged with the responsibilty of managing the 
affairs of half a continent, and entitled to claim for herself 
greater privileges and greater powers than should be 
granted to any ordinary colony, I do not dwell on that, 
but I will dwell a little on certain features in our 
past history which I contend gives us a right 
to claim to be heard in this matter. Sir, Eng. 
land is the great colonising nation of modern times, 
England has obtained colonies by exchange, by barter, by 
conquest, by direct purchase, by voluntary : and involuntar 'y 
settlement, and of all her hundred colonies, Kngland has 
but one, and that is the Premier Province of this Dominion, 
which was originally taken possession of, and has since 
been held by men who did not occupy or settle through any 
of the ordinary motives that induce men to forgake their 
native homes and to give up their broad fields and pleasant 
lands for the purpose of maintaining their allegiance to the 
English flag, Now, Sir, this question is being argued, to 
some extent, on the sentimental side, and I am ready for 
my friends there. ‘To tell you a profound secret, Mr. 
Speaker, which I trust will not go outside the walls of this 
House, I have never been able exactly to understand the 
very deep obligation under which the people of Canada la 

to England, Tn point of fact I rather think that the obli- 
gation is the other way. Ido not think, Sir, that although | 
we have cherished, I hope we will continue to cherish, the | 
most friendly feeling toward the parent eleles I do not 
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think for my part, that we are under any Sey Sa eT REE aE Ge oy So, 
debt of gratitude to English statesmen, that we owe 
them much, ee perchance, it may be the duty, as 
Christian men, forgive them for the atrocious 
blunders which Kass marked every treaty, or transaction, 

or negotiation that they have ever had with the United 
States where the interest of Canada were concerned, from 
the days of Benjamin Franklin to this hour, not excepting 
their first or second treaty of Washington. I say there is 
no man here who does not know that from the very first 
hour, that the United Empire Loyalists took possession of 
Ontario and held it for the British Crown, down to this 
year 1888, there never has been a time except, perhaps, the 
short paroxysm of the American Civil War, when the 
people could not have greatly benefited their material 
interests by throwing in their lot with the people on the 
other side. We have not chosen to do s0, we do not now 
want to do so, we desire to maintain our autonomy. On 
that point, I am quite at one with some hon. gentlemen on 
the other side. But I say at this moment, a remarkable 
opportunity has presented itself in which a little skilful 
statesmanship and common honesty would enable us, at one 
and the same time, to obtain great benefit for ourselves, 

and to render a most important service to the whole Empire 
by aiding to reknit together those two great divisions of 
one race which were unfortunately sundered by the blun- 
ders and incompetence of English statesmen 100 years ago. 

Sir, if the hon, gentleman chooses, as I have said, to argue 
this matter on the ground of sentiment, all I can say is 
that a Canadian who understands and feels what his 
country’s history means, will not find great difficulty on any 
such grounds, Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I think that in this 
matter, supposing that we dismiss all other considerations, 
and look on it asa pure matter of right, we have some 
right to follow the example of England herself. No man 
knows better than the hon, gentleman opposite that Eng- 
land has always adopted a very different rule and measure, 
in dealing with tho United States, from that which she has 
adopted in dealing with any country under heaven. I dare 
say that Hnglish statesmen could bring forward good 
reasons for their departure from their ordinary customs in 
such cases, Now, 1 am not here to criticise her right to do 
what she has done, at any rate, Il am not criticising the 
reasons for doing what she has done, but I say that Eng- 
land has not hesitated, as the English plenipotentiary the 
other day was good. enough ito tell us, to give up the 
admitted legai rights of Canada for the purpose of conciliat- 
ing the good will of the people of the United States. So be 
it. We may have to bow, probably we will have to bow. 
But by every parity of reasoning, we, under these circum- 
stances, are justified in saying to Kngland: We give up at 
your behest, for your benefit, and for the sak» of the 
Hmpire, our admitted legal rights, now you make 
us a little concession of your admitted legal rights 
in @ matter in which we do not doy them, 
for your benefit and ours, and for the sake of 
conciliating the good-will of the American people. 
Sir, I said that was the lowest view. I believe that the 
great mass of Hoglishmen who have made investments in 
Canada, and notably in Canadian railways, would, like our- 
selves, be entirely satisfied if we carried out this proposi- 

tion, and I believe that if all inglish investors in Canada 
wore polled after having the case properly explained to 
them, they would go with us in saying that it was in the 
interests of Hagland, that it was in the highest and largest 
sense for the interests of the Hmpire, that we should be 
permitted, if we desire to make guch a bargain as this with 
the people of the United States. Sir, there is a third ar ‘gu- 
ment, which requires perhaps a little more consideration. 
Wo are asked when we make, or when we suggest such a 
proposition to be made, not by the hon. gentleman oppo- 

site, who has maintained a most judicious reticence so far 
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on this question, as I have noticed, but we are asked by 
some of his followers and myrmidons: What grounds 
have you for believing that, if you make this proposi- 
tion, the people of the United States will agree? 
Well, Sir, what I have to say in answer to that 
is this: When two men are desirous of making a 
bargain, or when one man is desirous of making a 
bargain for mutual benefit with another party, the time has 
come to enquire and negotiate on what terms and conditions 
a mutually advantageous bargain can be made, I say, more- 
over, that this is, even in a pre-eminent degree, a matter for 
the two peoples of the United States and Canada, This is a 
thing which, if done at all, bas got to be done in the broad 
light cf day, not in dim diplomatic twilight, We know how 
the American Executive is constituted and how the Ameri- 
can Congress is constituted. We know that this thing can 
only bo done with the consent of Congress, and, practically, 
with the consent of the American people, and, therefore, 
it is that I have ventured to take, as I have said, the 
sesponsibility of bringing this matter forward on the 
floor of Parliament, because I ksow, and hon. gentlemen 
know, that it is not in their power to make an agreement 
bebind backs with the American Executive which would be 
in any degree binding on the American people. More than 
that: I say the present moment is eminently in our favor 
for coming to the Americans with some such proposition as 
this, and 1 have good and fair proof of what 1 state, In 
the first place, everybedy knows that an enormous reduc- 
tion in the American tarnff is eminent. Things have 
come to such a pass there that the people wili insist 
on a very great reduction and alteration in their tariff. In 
the next place, we have got avory direct and very impor- 
tant invitation, or at all events a very important expression 
of the good-will of the man who stands in the highest place 
to-day in the American Republic, and who I trust for their 
sake will continue to enjoy the confidence of his country- 
men for a second term. Sir, I note that President Cleveland 
in the recommendation which he addessed to Congress re- 
specting the Fishories Treaty after stating the advantages 
he thinks he has achieved, goes on to say : 


‘¢ Our social and commercial intercourse with those populations who 
have been placed upon our borders and made forever our neighbors is 
made apparent by «# list of the United States’ commor carriers, marine 
and inland, connecting their lines with Canada, which was returned by 
the Secretary-Treagury to the Senate on 7th February, in answer toa 
resolution of that body ; and this is instructive as to the great volume of 
mutually profitable interchange which has cdme into existence during 
the last half century. ’’ 


And then the President goes on to use these important 
words, which coming from so high a source at such a time 
can be taken as nothing less than an invitation by the Pre- 
sident of the United States to us to come forward and see 
on what terms we can negotiate for unrestricted reciprocity 
with them, Says President Cleveland : 


“ This intercourse is still but partially developed, and if the amicable 
entreprises and wholesome rivalry between the two populations be not 
obstructed, the promise of the future is full of the fruits of an unbounded 
prosperity on both sides of the border.’’ 


Sir, will any gentlemen here or elsewhere dare to maintain 
that when President Cleveland in an official document of 
the highest importance uses such terms as these with respect 
to intercourse with Canada, we, forsooth, should be debarred 
by any sense of dignity from responding to an invitation 
like that? I have another, not so formal, and yet more 
important perhaps. I fini that as long as a year ago, ata 
time when there was a daager of hostile collision between 
the two countrie:, Mr. Secretary Bayard, a man, as the 
Firet Minister knows, of the highest rank next to the 
President of the United States, a man who is virtually 
Premier of the President’s Cabinet, a man whose name is 
honored and deservedly honored by friend and foe from one 
ond of the United States to the other,—I say that Mr. 


Bayard, the virtual Premier of the United States, wrote 
a year ago to Sir Charles Tupper in these terms : 

“The immediate difficulty to be settled is found in the Treaty of 1818 
between the United States and Great Britain, which has been questio 
vexata ever since it was concluded, and to-day is suffered to interfere 
with and seriously embarrass the good understanding of both countries 
in the important commercial relations and interests which have come 
into being since its ratification, and forthe adjustment of which it is 
wholly inadequate as has been unhappily proved by the events of the 
past two years.” 


And then comes this important paragraph : 


“7 am confident we both seek to attain a just and permanent settle- 

ment—and there is but one way to procure it ~and that is by a strait- 
forward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the entire 
commercial relations of the two countries. [say commercial because I 
do not propose to include, however indirectly, or by any intendment, 
however partial or oblique, the political relations of Oanada and the 
United States, nor to effect the legislative independence of either 
country.” 
This is a just, a wise and a statesmanlike proposal from a 
man of the highest place and highest character in North 
America. Have we not seen within the last two weeks two 
distinguished members of Congress, Mr, Butterworth and 
Mr. Hitt, both Republicans, both opposed to the party of 
Mr. Bayard and President Cleveland, introducing Bills, one 
of which is almost substantially on the lines of the resolu- 
tion I bave placed in your hands, Mr. Speaker, tho other 
of which goes further than I think it would be judicious or 
wise to go, but both in the direction of free trade and 
unrestricted reciprocity with Canada, Looking at this 
communication which has been placed in your hands, and 
as to which something was said to-night, I cannot bat fear 
that a grand opportunity was lost by the delay of the 
Government in not endeavoring to settle the fishery ques- 
tion a considerable time ago in accordance with Mr. 
Bayard’s suggestion. Their unhappy procrastination and 
unhappy delay I fear has been the cause why this nogotia- 
tion was put off till the eleventh hour, to the most unfavor- 
able moment that could by any possibility be selected, just 
on the eve of a Presidential election, when everybody in arms 
in the United States almost could have told hon. gentlemen 
opposite that no Government in the United States was free 
to deal as it would wish with great commercical questions, 
but they are all made subservient to the political exigencies 
of the iimes, Now, we do not know what passed, we do 
not know, avd we will not know, I am afraid, in time for 
this debate, really what passed between these negotiators. 
We have not got the information, but we have got enough 
to see that there were proposals and counter-proposals, but 
what followed is concealed from the Parliament of Canada, 
which has a good right to know. I for one must say that I 
attach no sort of importance whatever to the fact that 
when Sir Charles Tupper tabled—I beg pardon for speak- 
ing of him by name—the very vague proposition which he 
did table, he was told by the American negotiators that 
they were not authorised to deal with it. It was patent 
and apparent that they were not authorised to deal with it, 
and I beg to observe that judging of their own action 
the conduct of the Government had been so indiscreet in 
various ways as to render it excessively difficult either for 
President Cleveland or his Cabinet, however favorable dis- 
posed they were, and I believe they were very favorably 
disposed to us, to render it very difficult for them to mix 
up the fishery question with our commercial relations at 
that date. You must remember that this matter had been 
publicly brought to the attention of the United States Con- 
gress, and that the Committee on Foreign Affairs, headed 
by Mr. Belmont, have declared : 


‘‘ That the motive and purpose have been plainly and openly avowed 
by Canada to be, first, the punishment of such vessels because the 
United States levies a duty oa Canadian fish, not fresh, for immediate 
consumption and secondly to coerca the United States to exempt such 
Canadian fish from all Custom duties, and to enter into other new 
reciprocal Uustoms’ relations with the Canadian Dominion and New- 
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And the Committee on Foreign Affairs went on to add 
that this was a policy of threat and coercion, which should 
be instantly and summarily dealt with. Under those cir- 
cumstances it was absurd to say that anything could be 
adduced from the refusal of the American Commissioners 
to discuss this question of reciprocal relations upon the 
very bald and brief memorandum furnished us by Sir 
Charles Tupper. I repeat one thing which I said before 
but it will bear repetition: It must always be remembered 
that Canada has a good deal to give as well as a good deal 
to get, and in making a bargain with the United States I 
for one whould give yery fair and full equivalents. I wish 
that the treaty should be perfectly and mutually beneficial, 
that for every dollar of ‘profit we make they should make 
their dollar, and that for every Canadian who is 
benefited an American should be benefited likewise, It 
is on such a basis alone that a firm and permanent treaty 
of reciprocity, or a firm and permanent arrangement for free 
and unrestricted trade can be carried out. As I have said 
the people of the United States need new markets as well as 
wedo. I do not contend, for it would be absurd to con- 
tend, that the thing is as important to them as it is to us. 
It is not as important to 60,000,000 to have the market of 
5,000,000, as it is for 5,000,000 people to have the market 
of 60,000,000. That much is clear. But I do contend, Sir, 
that we have it in our power to give a full equivalent, and 
benefit quite as many Americans by this arrangement as 
Canadians will be benefited. LIalso say that this is em- 
phatically one of those questions in which very nearly 
everything depends on how the question is presented to the 
various parties to the negotiation, You may approach this 
if you will in the spirit of statesmen, or you may approach 
it in the spirit of flunkeys. It is a large question which 
demands a large treatment. Now, whatever the faults 


of England or English statesmen may be, I have 
always felt, and I have always maintained, that 
England ig essentially just, and that when England 


understands fairly and properly the grounds upon which 
we make this claim that England will, I believe, be pre- 
pared to concede it. As for the United States, I have 
no doubt that they have got their faults as we have got our 
faults, but with all their faults no man can have mixed 
much with the Americans without knowing that they are 
emphatically a great and a generous nation. I have heard 
one most foolish complaint and most foolish fear expressed, 
and I have heard that complaint made by men who ought 
to know better, the complaint that the people and the 
Government of the United States, forsooth, are not prepared 
to gush over or to rush into our arms or those of England 
at every pretty phrase. I do not blame them for that. As 
Ihave said I know something of the history of North 
America for the past one huadred years and something of 
the history of the dealings of England with the United 
States during that interval. Even during the last five and 
twenty years [ say, that we have not always so acted as 
to warrant us in expecting that the Americans will rush 
at once into our arms whenever we propose a friendly 
treaty for arrangement with them, but I do say that 
if you go to the United States and make fair, just 
and reasonable propositions to them that thcre is 
every reason—and we have the proof of thoir high- 
est statesmen’s assertions that we will be so received— 
there is every reason to believe that we will be fairly and 
honorably received, and that it is in our power to make a 
treaty which shall be mutually advantageous, honorable and 
profitable to both nations, Ido not gush over the United 
States either. I admire the United States, but I am in no 
way disposed to cringe to them. I think I may remind 
the House that the only negotiation during the last one 
hundred years in which Canada obtained g tolerable equiva- 
lent for her concessions was the negotiation conducted at 
Halifax by the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie and my lamented 
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friend Sir Albert Smith. I take no shame to admit, and I 
have said it before, that for many a year I have made it my 
deliberate purpose that I would do all that one man could 
do, all that any man honorably could do, to make friends as 
far as I could or to cause my people and the Exglish people 
to become friends once more with the people of the United 
States, Our position towards the people of the United States 
has been vastly changed within the last five aud twenty 
years, and it is well that this House should remember that. 
Five and twenty years ago but a small proportion of her 
population were in the United States. To-day, Sir, the 
United States, ia the most emphatic possible manner, are 
becoming literally flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood. 
I think my friends from the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec probably can affirm my statement, when I say that 
I know whole counties, 1 know great regions in Canada 
where you cannot find one single solitary Canadian family 
which has not a son, or a daughter, or a brother, or a sister 
or some very near and dear relative now inhabiting the 
United States. We will do best honor to the United ism- 
pire Loyalist traditions if we ia our degree contribute to 
bring those two great races together, and to repair in this 
way what I have always looked upon as a great blot in 
English policy within the last century. Now, there is 
another side of this question, Suppose the hon. gentlemen 
entered into those negotiations in good faith, suppose 
they tried their best, suppose they do their best, and 
suppose the negotiation fails, well, all I can say is that I 
would advise the people of Canada in that case to set to 
work and put their house in order. If we go on as we are 
going now, our position will soon become intolerable as 
compared with the United States. Ido not think that 
hon, gentlemen opposite have at all appreciated what the 
United States has done during the last dozen years. Sir, I 
do not think this House is at all aware of the fiscal position 
in which the United States stand to-day. I have here the 
last United States Treasury return, and what does it show? 
It shows, Sir, that the total expenditure of the United 
States, less sinking fund, was just $268,000,000, of which 
$35,500,000 came from miscellaneous reccipts, and $233,000,- 
005 was all they required to raise by direct taxation. Now, 
Sir, they collect $120,000,000 in round numbers by excise, 
and, therefore, all they require to raise by customs duties is 
a bare $14,000,000. Sir, it would be in the power of the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, if Congress gave 
him the authority, to raise either the whoie of the customs 
revenue in either of these three ways. He might maintain 
the existing tax on sugar and impose a very small income 
tax indeed, and raise all the revenue he wanted ; he might 
maintain the tax on sugar and impose a very smal) ad 
valoren duty and raise all- the revenue he wanted; or he 
might maintain the present taxes on a very few articles 
and make his trade list free. Now, I would like to direct 
the attention of this House fora few moments to what 
might befall if the United States adopted such a course, We 
have no less an authority than Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for 
saying that if the United States chose to redu>o their tariff 
materially, they would become a most formidavie competi- 
tor of England in the markets of the world; and if they 
became a formidable competitor of Hngland, what sort of a 
competitor would they be with our farmers and manu- 
facturers under such circumstances—we heavily burdened 
with debt and the United States almost free? What, I 
should like to know, would the hon. gentlemen do 
in such a case ? And it is a case which is eminent, 
a case which may occur at any moment? Will they 
go on and heap further taxes on the people? Do they 
think they could prevent a much more deplorable exodus 
than they have? Now, Sir, if the hon. gentlemen refuse 
to act—this is not a motion of want of confidence; they 
have not committed themselves, at least the First Minister 
has not, and I do not think his colleagues have committed 
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themselves, against this proposition—if they refuse to act, 
Task them to consult their own Finance Minister as to 
whether I am not right, looking at the result of their fisher- 
ies negotiation, in saying that a most intense feeling of dis- 
appointment will pervade the whole of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces at any rate. An intense feeling of disappointment, 
I know, will pervade a vast number of the farmers of 
Canada from one end of the Dominion to the other, and I 
think there will be a very great and bitter disappointment 
on the part of many of the inhabitants of Manitoba and 
probably also of British Columbia. Now, Sir, it must be 
borne in mind that our circumstances within a few years, 
not wholly by our own fault, not wholly by the fault of 
government, but in consequence of great economic changes 
which have been taking place of very great importance, 
have been materially changed. Then, it is notorious that 
our position, in comparison with that of the United 
States, has ia twenty years been reversed, and reversed 
enormously to our detriment. Twenty years ago our 
taxes were one-third of the taxes of the United States ; 
twenty years ago our debt was one-third of the debt of the 
United States. To-day, by the last returns I have here, our 
debt is two and a half times, as nearly as may be, greater 
per head than the debt of the United States; and the 
necessary taxes which the United States require to raise 
for the purpose of carrying on their government are one- 
third less than the necessary taxes the people of Canada 
require to pay. Then, Sir, the European market, to which 
we formeriy looked, is dwindling for us, so far as we are 
concerned. We are exposed to intense competition from 
every part of the world. On the other hand the American 
market is growing with immense rapidity, and has become 
vastly richer to-day than it was a short time ago, while we 
are not able to keep the emigrants we bring here. As I 
said before, a great change in the United States is 
eminent, and it is our business to prepare to meet it. Sir, 
let me recite our course for the last twenty years. Can 
hon. gentlemen opposite, with the Public Accounts in 
their hands, venture to deny that within twenty years our 
debt has trebled, having risen from $73,000,000 or $75,000,- 
000 to $230,000,000, and that our taxes have trebled like- 
wise, having risen from $11,500,000 to $30,000,000? And 
that does not at all represent the real increase of taxation. 
Can they deny, Sir, that there is proof, absolutely con- 
clusive, over the greater part of the Dominion, that we 
have lost three emigrants out of every four that we brought 
here, and one in four of our own people? Can they deny 
that there has been an enormous reduction inthe volume 
of trade, until the volame of trade to-day is nearly 50 
per cent, less than is was in 1873? Can they deny that 
there has been a very great fall in the prices of the 


articles produced by our agriculturists, on whom we vainly | 


depend? What shali I say of the immigration for the last 
six years? Ihave only got the municipal statistics of 
Ontario to go upon, but what a sorry story they have to 
tell us. I have the returns of every rural municipality and 
of every town and village of Ontario for the last six } ears, 
and what dol find? I find that of forty-four counties in 
Ontario, barely three have increased their rural population 
more than the natural growth of the population warrants ; 
of the remainder, twenty-two are either stationary or have 
gained less than theiy natural growth; and nineteen have 
absolutely lost population. The total gain in Ontario, 
from 1881 to 1886, is about 13,000 souls on a rural popula- 
tion of over 1,100,000. In those six years we have gained 
about one-half of the one per cent., according to the muni- 
cipal statistics of Ontario. Of 206 towns and villages, 38 
have increased in size more than their natural growth of 
population ; 91 are stationary or have less than their 
natural growth, and 67 have lost population absolutely. 168 
out of 206 have either lost absolutely in population or have 
grown less than the natural growth of population warrants, 
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I need not go over the list of rural municipalities in detail, 
because they show precisely the same results; and I am 
sorry to say that I find from information furnished me 
within the last few days by my esteemed friend Mr. Blue, 
the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, that the 
record for the year 1887, is rather worse, if that be possible, 
than the records for the years that have preceded. What 
shall I say of the comparison between Manitoba and Dakota? 
Manitoba and Dakota started seventeen years ago on equal 
terms. Hach had a white population 14,000 strong. In 
about ten years Dakota had added not a little over 100,000 
to its population ; Manitoba had added a little over 50,000 
to its population. In 1881 Dakota had 130,00); Mani- 
toba had 65,000. Then, Sir, we began to spend the 
money of the public by tens of millions in making 
railroads and promotiag immigration to Manitoba. 
In 1886, we find that after spending $100,000,000 of public 
money, and perhaps nearly half as much private funds, the 
population of Manitoba has grown but 30,000, and accord- 
ing to the last statistics 1 have been able to obtain, in 1886, 
the population ot Dakota considerably exceeds 500,000. 
They have added nearly 400,000 to their population within 
the last siz years, while Manitoba has added but 30,000 
according to the last census, after an expenditure of 
$100,000,000. Now, do you cali that satisfactory? If 
you do not, then the time has come to search for some 


that-the 
rate the 
will realise that, if they do not realize it now. I am 
no annexationist and [ do not propose to. become 
one. have=smo= desire.” to__see.... our... country... merged 


‘3 fe LO. 
in the. United...States,..and.....can.tell..the.House-that: 
after .conferences with a good many distinguished 
Americans, I am well advised they do not. particularly 
desire to” add” to their “heavy responsibilities by seeing us 
politically incorporated with. them. “I” Have always held 
and declared that I regard annexation as undesirable. I = 


have no more wish to see my country merge her existence ~ 


in that of the great state to the south of us—although I 
admire much in the institutions of the latter—than | would 
have to merge my own individual existence in that of 
anotber man’s, because I admire his abilities or envy his 
great estaie, We huve a plain duty to discharge. We are, 
some of us, Privy Councillors, and it is our bounden duty 
to advise Her Majosty the Queen of Canada in the true 
interests of the people of Canada, whatever those may be, 
That may carry us far. 
choice lies with the people of Canada, to decide whether 
they shall continue to fulfil the somewhat ignoble office 
that they now fulfil, of beinz practically, and in fact, a 
sort of hostage to the United States for the good be- 
havior of Hagland, or whother they will rise equal 
to the situation and become a link of union and 
concord between the two great English races. Which 
is the safer, which is the more honorable, which is the ~ 
wiser, which is the more statesmanlike policy? I have 
abstained of set purpose from alluding to the fishery matter, 
except in a most cursory way. Ido not wish to animadvert 
on the conductof the Knglish plesipotentiaries in that matter, 
but I may take this opportunity of pointing out to the 
House, and the Finance Minister and his friends, that they 
can produce no argument to warrant them in asking the 
people of Canada to ratify that treaty, except practically 
this great argument that it is, in a high degree, the interest 
of the Empire to conciliate the good-will of the people of 
the United States by all fair and honorable means, Aud 
that very argument which they bring to induce this House 
to consent to the treaty, applies with equal force to my 
contention that it is in the highest degree for the interest 
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Empire that we, on our side, should endeavor, through | land, and the United States are perfectly identical, 
fe T onpaltitn I now submit, to knit Canada and the | and will be substantially furthered by this proposition. 


United States together in a closer and more friendly 
alliance. We must rise above the sole craving for 
precedents, so dear to a certain order of legal mind. We 
are in a new world, and we own half a continent of it. It 
may be that there is no precedent to fit our case. My pro- 
posal is new and so is our situxtion, and, Sir, I have to say 
if there is no precedent to fit, let us make one. Hon. 
gentlemen may contend that the views I express are not 
those held, at least by the majority of the people, at any 
rate as they are represented on the floor of this House ; but 
if these hon, gentlemen could make up their minds, for 
once, to depart from their precedents, and if there ever was 
a case in which we would be warranted in departing from 
precedents it is this—and would dare to submit this 
question to the plebiscitum of the people, they know, 
and I know that the answer would be decisively in its favor. 
They know that an overwhelming majority of the people 
would be at our backs in demanding that no reasonable 
effort should be spared to obtain free trade with the United 
States ; and if it were possible that this plebiscitum should 
be voted on by every native-born Canadian in North 
America, we would roll up a larger majority in its favor 
than has ever yet been recorded in our annals of any kind 
whatever. I do not say, and it is false to assert that I have 
ever said, that Canada has not made any progress during 
the past twenty years. I admit considerable progress bas 
been made in certain directions. But what I contend for 
now is this, that the progress has been partial, inadequate, 
far below what the natural resources of our country would 
warrant, Itis also far below what we made ourselves in 
the twenty years before 1861 and infinitely below what the 
United States made in the first twenty years of their exis- 
tence, when their population was equal to ours. I am quite 
willing to grant that a few towns have grown and prospered 
within the past few years, but I say it was none the 
less true that over many wide areas of this country our 
population is stationary and even retrograde. It is none 
the less true that from one end of Canada, to the ether, the 
value of farm lands is Jess to-day than it was six, seven or 
eight years ago; it is none the less true that the valne of 
farm products is enormously lowered, and that our 
farmers are exposed to a far more intense competition 
than they hitherto exper enced. Great new forces are 
coming into existence, the full effect of which we are 
only beginning to feel. There is danger lest Canada, 
so far as rega:ds our native born  populstion, 
should sink into a mere residuum, a country from which the 
best and most intelligent of our people are fleeing, not by 
hundreds or by thousande, but by millions, Then as to 
foreign immigrants, if these statistics can be relied upon, it 
is clear that we are becoming a mere dumping ground for 
the refuse of those whom we import into this country. 
It is quite clear we sre not growing up towards 
the light, and I hold it to be a very miserable 
symptom of our politica! growth, that there sbould 
exist here this craving to hang on to our mother’s 
apron string. Under such circumstances, it is our bounded 
duty to ascertain at the earliest moment we can what are 
the views of the people of the United States on this great 
question. This is not a question of etiquette, We have 
here, to all intents and purposes, the invitation of the Pre- 
sident and virtual Premier of the United States to go and 
treat with them on fair and equal terms; and if it were a 
question of etiquetts, the hon. gentleman is a Shakesperian 
student, and he knows that “nice customs courtesy to 
mighty kings.” Iftwo peoples desire to have a great boon 
like this, they need not stand on little paltry questions as to 
which shall make the first advance. 
then be time to consider the situation anew. But 
I repeat that our real interests are those of Eng- 
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dependent forever, 


I hope that, in this discussion, on both sides of the House, 
every man who speaks will remember that he is here asa 
Canadian representative, that he is here as a trustee of a 
certain section of the Canadian people, that our business 
here, all that warrants us in being here, is for the purpose 
of discussing the welfare of Canada, and I hope that we 
will be spared certain stale and tawdry hypocrisies of 
which we have heard too much. I have the greatest possi- 
ble respect for genuine loyalty and for genuine loyalists 
wherever I have met them. Even if they aro sometimes 
a little wooden-headed and perverse, the thing is good in 
itself that I can excuse a good deal, but there is a certain 
class of loyalty, and there is a certain class of loyalists to 
whom I cannot extend any consideration at all. I must 
say that I have not much respect for 35 por cent, tariff 
protection loyalty or for 35 per cent. tariff protec'ion 
loyalists; and I think, if the right hon. gentleman will 
permit me to say so, that the First Minister showed that 
he appreciated correctly that class of loyalty and of 
loyalists in the famous parable he delivered a few 
years ago, wherein he compared himself—it is his 
comparison, not mine—to a monkey who had stolen into a 
farmer’s orchard and was shaking down the apples for the 
benefit of the herd of swine that were grunting and rooting 
below. England can take care of herself, as England has 
shown many a time and oft. If the English Cabinet, when 
this matter is fully represented to them, as it ought to bo, 
see fit to object, it will be time enough for us to take up the 
question. In discussing it, I admit that all men who think 
that this will hurt Canada either morally or matorially—be- 
cause | do not desire‘to keep the question down to the mere 
ground of material interest—have good and fair grounds 
for expressing their views, but I say that none else should 
be heard on any pretext in this House, and I say that the 
worst foe of British connection is the man who would 
attempt to stifle discussion on that ground. More than that, 
I say what every one who has thought on the subject must 
know and feel to be true, that, in many important respects, 
our position is anomalous and transitional. No one sup- 
posed, when we came together ia this Confederation, stratch- 
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ing over half a continent, that we were to remain s:mi- & 


entitled to a larger measure of responsibilities and to a 
larger measure of rights. One thing is clear, that everycne, 
as I have said, who thinks twice on the subject knows and 
feels, that things are not satisfactory for us in many ways. 
Why, even the Imperial Federationists know this. They 
do not know exactly what they wart, I grant; they know 
less how they are to getit, | grant; but they know that 
there is a want and a lack in our present relations, and 
they desire to fillit. I have looked at that question long 
and often, and, as far as Canada is concerned, I see no way 
out for them, I see no way of our becoming a valuable 
momber of a British federation save only on one considera- 
tion, and that is that you broaden your base and take care 
that you unite yourselves with the United States in the 
bonds of a firm and friendly alliance which is not likely to 
be broken, and there is no way in which that is more likely 
to be done than by greatly incroasing and promoting the 
trade between the two countries. In mutual advantage and 
benefit tho surest bond of union will be found to exist. and 
I believe that Mr. Goldwin Smith was eminently right ia 
saying that it was an idle and silly delusion to say that 
either England or the United States profited by the great 
struggle of the last century, that it wasa thousand pities that 
the violent collision took place, and I know that not only Gule- 


If we fail, it will! win Smith expressed those views, but that they were bold 


by the greatest and best of the Americans of that day, by 
men like George Washington himself, by men like Alexander 


Wo are growing in stature, not as fast ~ 
as hon. gentlemen say, but still we are growing, and we are 
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Hamilton, by mer even like the Adams, though they had 
strong republican leanings; that they were held by all 
the best thinkers of the last century ; and that these are 
the views which are held by the best and wisest Americans 
of the present time, and those were substantially the views, 
as their correspondence in certain records ex:sts to prove, 
which were held by our own United Empire forefathers, 
who did not desire to see Great Britain tax the colonies for 
her own benefit, but did not desire to testify to the great 
acd grand idea of a united British Empire and a united 
British people all over North America. It is idle for any 
human being to rise up and tell this House that, when we 
have lost a number equal to half the whole population that 
now remains, things are satisfactory with us. There is not 
another country, except perhaps Ireiand, that has sustained 
so heavy a bleeding as we have done during the last few 
years. I say the time hascome when Canada may justly 
claim the right to make her own commercial treaties. I say 
it is for the interest of the Empire that she should have 
that right. These things at any rate are perfectly clear. It 
is quite clear to any one who will earefully study those 
trade returns and will study the figures which I submitted 
before recess, that the United States market, if it were only 
made free, is worth more than twice over to Canada than all 
the rest of the world put together. Itis perfectly clear that 
it is the only market open to us for a great amount of our 
own productions. It is perfectly clear to me—it may 
not be to hon. gentlemen opposite—that our position 
relatively to the United States may become intolerable, and 
that there is need of present action in this regard: If we 
do nothing, and the United States act wisely, we may 
prepare—farmers and manufacturers aliko—for a very 
severe competition, for a great and increasing exodus, and 
for very great and increasing dissatisfaction among our 
various Provinces. J must not be misunderstood. Ido not 
say that there are no other expedients possible for us, but 
what I do say is that the expedient I now propose for the 
consideration of the House is the surest, the simplest, and 
the easiest expedient open to us; that it commends itself 
in a very high degree to the instincts of our people, as it 
has been unmistakably shown; that it isin itself a fair, 
just and reasonable proposition; that it is best for us, best 
for the whole Empire, best for our kinsmen and neighbors 
on tho other side of the line; and, believing that that is so, 
I beg to move the resolution of which I have given notice. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
to the greater part of the hon. gentleman’s speech delivered 
here this evening, but I confess that on no former occasion 
have I heard him speak with greater weakness, if he will 
allow me that expression, than he has spoken te-night. 
During the earlier part of his speech, the hon, gentleman 
dwelt almost exclusively upon the statement that this 
country has not been progressing. The old story of loss of 
population, the old story ot loss of trade, the old story that we 
are not progressing as we ought, was repeated ad nauseam. 
It appeared so well to please him that, although he dropped 
it from time to time in order to go on with the subject 
which is more particularly before us, the House will remem- 
ber that he invariably fell back upon the same old state- 
ment, the same old Jeremiads of ruin and decay for this 
country. Sir, 1 cannot do better than give to the hon. 
gentleman the advice which the leading organ of his own 
party gave him, and gave to this country—if, indeed, the 
‘Luronto Globe may now be called the leading organ of hon. 
gentlemen opposite. Only a few weeks ago the Globe said : 


* Distrust all figures profeasing to show that Canada hag retrograded 
instead of advancing. Hschew association with the teachers of despair. 
Old men who, with worn-out powers, assert that national suicide is the 
only course to national salvation, may be excused by considerations of 
their senility, but young men who echo their doleful refrain can never 
seem otherwise than contemptible.” 


These, Mr.{Speaker, are not the words of a Tory newspaper, 
or of a Tory public man; they are the advice given to the 
young men of the country by the leading organ of hon. 
gentlemen opposite, and I commend them as the best pos- 
sibie answer to the statements that we have heard to-night. 
I think we have aright to complain, also, that the hon. 
gentleman was not as distinct as could be desired in his 
statement of what his resolution really means—whether it 
is commercial union that we are to have, or whether it is 
unrestricted reciprocity, which would leave us free to deal 
with other nations as we thought proper. That was not 
very definitely stated by the hon. gentleman, unless, indeed, 
we take one sentence in which he suggested that the 
position taken by Mr. Hitt, a member of Congress, embodied 
principles which went rather further than he would 
desire to go. But, Sir, what is it that has led to the 
sudden discovery of this panacea for the ills of Canada? 
What is it that has brought us, in this session of Parliament, 
to discuss a question of this kind as the only course which 
offers to us any assurance for the future well-being of 
Canada? We can remember that, although the Reciprocity 
Treaty is not an old one, so far as hon. gentlemen opposite 
are concerned, and so far as any public man in Canada, 
having the responsibility of a public man upon him, is con- 
cerned, until the last few months, we never heard of this 
question of commercial union as a remedy for the ills 
which are alleged to exist. Sir, all the statements made by 
the hon. gentleman were made over and over again before 
the last elections—aye, I may say that before the elections 
which preceded the last, all these statements were made. 
When we came to the last election, the two parties faced 
the electorate, nominally at any rate upon distinct issues. 
The great leader of the Liberal party went through Ontario 
and delivered speeches which, for elaborateness of prepara- 
tion, for devotion to dctail, have, perhaps, never been 
exceeded by the speeches delivered by any other public 
man in Canada, They form a volume which I hold in my 
hand. And yet, Mr. Speaker, what will hon. gentlemen 
say when I tell them that in the whole of these speeches, 
the only reference to reciprocity is embodied in two single 
lines of type, delivered, the first at Welland, and the next, 
if [ mistake not, at Malvern. Now, the hon. gentlemen 
pledged themselves to a particular course in the last elec- 
tions. Ihave the pledges here, and it is worth while 
reading them, delivered by their great leader. He delivered 
them, remember, not as an ordinary citizen, but as the 
leader of the party, speaking for the party, declaring him- 
self to be authorised to speak for the party, and what did 
he say ? 

‘‘T spoke in 1882, I spoke a few weeks ago in Toronto, I speak now as 
the leader of the party, expounding on all questions of principle, not 
merely my individual views, but the common sense, as I understand it, 
of the great body of the party, the general lines upon which the party, 
as a whole would act, if entrusted, as they wi:l soon be, with power.” 
They were not entrusted with power, and they are now 
acting upon different principles from those which they 
pledged themselves to the people of this country they 
would act upon, if they were entrusted with power. He 
goes on to say: 

‘‘ What I have said, and am about to say, on all questions of prin- 
ciple, you may then take as authorit ative, to whatever extent a leader 
has authority, and so far from there being divergence, I can assure you 
that there is, in my belief, a general concurrence of sentiment between 


us, including Sir Richard Oartwright, whom I name only because our 
adversaries delight to represent him as holding other views.’’ 


Then, Sir, what more did he say ? 


“We have no longer a large surplus to dispose of. We have a large 


; deficit and a greatly increased scale of expenditure to meet, and it is 
' clearer than ever that a very high scale of taxation must be retained, 


and that manufacturers have nothing to fear. I then declared that any 
re-adjustment should be effected with due regard to the legitimate inte- 
rests of all concerned. In that phrase, ‘all concerned,’ I hope no one 
will object to my including, as I do, the general public. In any re-ad- 
justment I maintain that we should look especially to such reduction of 
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expenditure as may allow of a reduction of taxation, to the lightening of 
sectional taxes; to the lightening of taxation upon the prime necessaries 
of life, and upon the raw materials of manufaeture, to a more equitable 
arrangement of the taxes which now bear unfairly upon the poor as com- 
pared with the rich, toa taxation of luxuries jast so high as will not 
thwart our object by greatly checking consumption, to the curbing of 
monopolies of production in cases where, by combination or otherwise, 
the tariff allows an undue and exhorbitant profit to be exacted from con- 
sumers, and to the effort—a most important point—to promote reciprocal 
trade with our neighbors to the south.” 


And that, Mr. Speaker, is the only reference in this whole 
book setting forth the policy of the Liberal party—that is 
the only reference whatever to the question of reciprocity. 
I notice that hon. gentlemen opposite smile; I notice that 
they think they have something because the term recipro- 


city is used here; but how do they reconcile this principle ‘country; both parties have beon in favor 0 f #éviprécel 


trade, in so far as that reciprocal trade can be carried out 


of reciprocity, if it be reciprocity they mean, with the pro- 
mise that the manufacturers have nothing to fear, with the 
promise that the tariff cannot be materially reduced, with 
the promise that our large expenditares will require a high 
tariff to be maintained, while their policy to-day as an- 
nounced is that the tariff is to be abolished altogether, in so 
far as the trade between our neighbors, our great com- 
petitors, and ourselves are concerned, I find the hon. gen- 
tleman went on further to say: 

‘*No man, I care not how convinced an advocate of absolutely free 
trade for Canada he may be, has yet suggested, no man I believe can 
suggest, a practicable plan whereby our great revenue needs can be met, 
otherwise than by the continued imposition of very high duties on goods 
similar to those we make or can make within our bounds; or on theraw 
materials, I invite the most ardent free trader in public life to present 
a plausible solution of this problem; and I contend that he is bound to 
do so before he talks of free trade as practicable in Canada. I have not 
believed it soluble in my day; and any chance of its solubility, if any 
chance there were, has been destroye@by the vast increase of our yearly 
charge, and by the other conditions which have been created. The 
thing is removed from the domain of practical politics.’ 

And yet within a little over one year from ths day when 
that speech was delivered and that pledge made as indicat- 
ing what would be the policy of hon. gentlemen opposite 
if their anticipations had been realised and they had occu- 
pied these Treasury benches, we havea three and-a-half 
hours’ speech delivered in this House for the purpose of 
showing us that free trade is not only practical but is abso- 
lutely essential if this country is to escape the ruin which 
threatens it. I might go on quoting other pacsages from 
that speech, but I wiil not detain the House longer. I 
might point out where the hon. gentleman declared that 
the idea of direct taxation was absurd, was not even to be 
thought of, and could not be thought of in connection with 
our affairs in Canada; but I have read enough to show that 
in assuming the position which hon. gentlemen opposite 
have taken to-night they have entirely changed their 
position from that which they occupied when appealing 
to the people a little over a year ago, and | think 
they are bound to show that our condition has so changed 
since that time as to justify that remarkable change of 
position on their part. One might speculate, but of 
course we will not do it, that it is not s0 much the 
interests of the country as the necessities of the party 
that have caused this change. They had been taunted by 
their own friends, as well as by their political opponents, ss 
being a party withouta policy. They had been taunted 
with being a party of negations without any positive idea 
to submit for the acceptance of the people, and as they were 
beaten at two electionsand as bye-election after bye-election 
gave the same record and the people showod their confi- 
dence in the policy represented by this Government, hon, 
gentlemen opposite have made up their minds that some- 
thing new is required, and they submit a policy, not a 
policy which this Government could carry out if they would, 
not a policy which those hon. gentlemen could carry out if 
they were on this side of the House, but a policy dependont 
upon the action of a foreign Government without whose con- 
sent nothing could be done. So that after nearly ten yoars 
of Opposition, after ten years of groping after something 

Mz. WHITE (Cardwell), 
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through which they might appeal to the people, hon. gentle- 
men have come down to a policy which is a safe one for them 
because they could not adopt it if they were on the Treasury 
benches, and the adoption of which depends entirely on the 
action of a foreign Government. They have come with a 
policy for the United States for the acceptance of the people 
of Canada, That is the position in which we find hon, 
gentlemen to-day. Sir, this question of reciprocity is an 
old question. Both political parties in Canada have been in 
favor of it 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Both parties have been in 
favor of reciprocal trade in the natural productions of this 


having regard to the great interests of this courtry. 
An hon. MEMBER, The great combines of the country. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). This has been the case over 
and over again. What has been the history of negotiations 
in the direction of reciprocity ? The treaty of 1854, com- 
monly known as the Higin Treaty, was, if 1 mistake not, 
negotiated under the direction of the Liberal Conservative 
party, the McNabb-Morin Government being in power at 
that time. The treaty was denounced at the very first) 
moment it could be denounced by the United States, From) 
that day to this, this Government, both parties I may say 
in Canada, have been ready to enter into negotiations for a 
fair interchange of the commodities of the two countries; 
In 1874, the late Government sent Mr. George Brown t 
Washington, and he and Mr. Fish drafted a treaty, whic 


nn 


was going to be, in the opinion of every one who 


favored it, of great advantage to Canada. What was th 

fate of it ? It dealt not only with the natural productions 
of the country, but also with a considerable line of manu- 
factures. It went even further than that: it ensured the 
Americans the use of our great public works. It went 
farther than that: It obliged the people of Canada to build. 
a new canal, commonly known as the Caughnawaga Canal, 
which would give easy access for the lumber of the west to 
the American market. And yet, in spite of the great 
advantages to be given to the United States by that treaty, 
in spite of the fact that it went as far as the people of this 
country could possibly go in negotiations of that kind, what 
was the result of it? Why, it was simply hung up in the 
Senate, denied even the courtesy of a reference to the ordi- 
nary committee, and from that day to this all efforts to get 
a Reciprocity Treaty with the United States have failed.’ 
What was the position of the hon. gentleman at that time? 
Why, I find that the hon, gentleman who has addressed the 
House at such great length tc-night, when addressing a 
meeting in Charlottetown, dealt with this subject. He said: 


“They say we must have reciprocity, and we cannot live without it 
asa Dominion. I take exception to that statement. While reciprocity 
is desirable, we are not in such astate of subjection to the United States 
that we cannot live without it. We have men and ships, and ‘will 
carry the war into Africa.’ We will find new markets for ourselves, 
and cut them out. There is nothing better calculated to prevent the 
bringing about of reciprocity than to tell the Americans we cannot live 
without them. It would induce them to believe that they had the 
power to drive us to their own terms.’’ 


I shall not make other quotations as I might make them to 
show that this was the current of public opinion in this 
country at that time. I do not quote this with the object 
of putting the hon. gentleman in contradiction to himself, 
I quote it as I might quote extracts from the leading organ 
of that party at the samo time, to show what was the 
current of public opinion then, and which was that, having 
made every effort that wo possibly could make to secure 
reciprocal free trade with our friends on tho other side of 
the line, so far as we couid do it consistently with the 
interests, and welfare, and revenue requirement of this 
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country, that we ought to go on and develop our own 
interests and our own destiny in our own fashion. Now 


what did this Government do? Under the Act of 1879—an) 


Act which embodied the mandate of the people at that 
time—commonly known as the National Policy Act, we 


incorporated a clause which gave to the Governor General 


in Council the power practically of entering into a recipro- 

eal treaty for the free interchange of products between this 

country and the United States. That Act is on the Statute 

book to day and it remains there an authority to the Gov- 

ernment, whenever the United States will show any dispo- 

sition to meet us, to enter into freer trade relati 

with them in so far as we can do. may fairl 
say therefore that our record in the past, at any rate, i 
such that the people of Canada can say to our friends on 

the other side of the line : “ We are ready to consider the 
uestion whenever you shall signifiy your decision for such 

onsideration; we are ready to consider with you the best 
eans of promoting the free interchange of such products 
n this vountry as we can exchange with you, having regard 

o our great interests,’ and until the people of the United 

tates are so ready, the history of the past clearly shows 

that the true policy of Canada is to act upon the principle 

aid down by the hon. gentleman himself in the extract 
hich I have just quoted, that j ur own 
estiny in our own wa his question, however, of com- 
mercial union or of unrestricted reciprocity—the latter 
‘term being apparently a modification of the former prin- 

ciple—is not altogether a new one. In 1571 I had myself 

the privilege of being present at a meeting of the National 
Board of Trade of the United States, in the city of St. 

* Louis, and on that occasion the chairman of the Canadian 

| delegation, the late Hon. John Young, consented to a 

/ scheme for unrestricted reciprocity or commercial union. 

* But there is this fact to he remembercd in connection with 

that, Mr. Young, as everyone knows, was in favor of 

the separation of this country from the mother country, 

in order that we might enter into such an arrangement, 

He took the ground at St. Louis, as he did in the city of 
Montreal and in the press when he discussed this question, 

that without independence we could not enter into arrange- 
ments of this kind, and that there was first and precedent 

to such an arrangement and for the purpose of bringing 
about such arrangement, a necessity that the true interests 

of Canada lay in her separation from the mother country. 

Did any public man in Canada, having the responsibility of 

a public man upon him, sanction that view at that time? 

No. Although Mr. Young was a prominent Liberal, al- 
though he was a strong supporter of the Liberal party, 
although he was aman of great influence who had been a 
Minister of the Crown, the Toronto Globe, then edited by 

the late Hon. George Brown, denounced him and denounced 

his proposition as utterly opposed to the best interests of 

this country and as impossible of fulfilment except on 
terms of annexation itself, That was the position taken 

at that time in connection with this question. What is 
meant by this question of commercial union? I take 

the opinions of those who may fairly be assumed 

to be at any rate the best authorities upon that subject. 

We would never have heard of it, apparently so at any 
rate, until Mr. Erastus Wiman, a gentleman of great 

e influence and of great ability in the United States, a 
Canadian by birth and I believe still a Canadian by allegi- 
ance, took it into his head, having plenty of leisure on his 
hands, to come to Canada and carve outa policy for the 
eople of this country. He did the constituency of Card- 
well, which I have the honor to represent here, the honor 
to make his first début on that question there, and from 
that day to this he has, in the press aad in public meetings, 
said a great deal upon this subject, so that he has come to 

be recognised, if not the leader of the Liberal party at 

least the leader of this particular policy of the Liberal 
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party. It seems to me that in any discussion of the ques- 
tion in this country we should know precisely what is con- 
templated by this scheme. Now what does Mr. Wiman 
say? Writing to the American press on this subject he 
Says: q 

“That by the operation of a uniform continental tariff equal in height 
to that always prevailing in the United States, the goods and merchan- 
dise of all foreign countries, including Great Britain, would be discrim- 
inated against in favor of American manufactures.” 
Then, Sir, in a letter which he addressed to the Mail, or 
rather in a speech which he delivered in Dotroit and report- 
ed in the Mail, he said : 


“That as against all the rest of the world the same rates of duty 
should be collected by Canada as are now levied by the United States, 


\| while between those two countries of North America the Gustoms line 


should be completely obliterated, in other words, the proposition is that 


around the whole continent of North America the Oustoms line should.’ 


exist and precisely a uniform height,’’ 


Now, what does that involve? I take a leading news- 


paper of the Western States, and the Chicago Zimes I think, 


may be considered the leading newspaper of the Western 
States, as giving a statement of what that 
ere is what the Times says : 


arliament to the American Congress of all control of the principal 
source of the Dominion revenue, the tariff. Whatever it my please the 
American Congress to do regarding the tariff the Dominion must forth- 
with accept. The people of the Dominion would have neither a vote 
nor a voice in Washington under the proposed Commercial Union.’’ 


Then; Sir, the same paper says further : 


‘« Not only ould out Congraseprasosine and--change at-pleasure-the 
taxes exacte fi the people.of Canada, but-our executive officers and 


our courts would make all the rulings aad. decisions-affecting rates*for 
the Dominion as well as for the United States.’”’ 


Again I will quote another extract.from.the.same. papers 
“Tf the Dominion will take our tariff laws as they are, and as.0on- 


gress may choose-temmodify thom and-as-our Treasury Department and 
courts May construe them, well and good. This country may agree to ; 


1 


really involves, |; 


13 


‘This proposition implies a complete surrender by the Dominion | 


such an arrangement as that, but it will never agree to accept the ~ 


Dominion laws, or to put the whole business of tariff-making out of 
Congress, or into the hands of some joint high commission. Unless, 
therefore, the Dominion is prepared to make a complete and uncon- 
ditional surrender of.all control over its own tariff, and accept what- 


ever tariff our own Oongress may choose to enact from time to time, | © 


the scheme of Commercial Union, in the sense in which that phrase ia 
used, is entirely out of the question.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have an extract from a speech by a 
gentleman whose opinion on this subject is, perhaps, to us 
in this House.of-still more-importance, because he spoaks 
with the responsibility of.a.Qanadian public man anda 
leading and distinguished member of his own party, 1 re- 
fer to te Hott’ ember for North Norfolk (Mr, Charlton) 
who, at Jarvis, during-the-Haldimand election, delivered a 
speech in which he declared for Commercial Union. Now, 
Sir, I may say, what the hon. gentleman said I will admit, 
that it differs in some respects from the suggestion or hint 
of the hon genileman who has spoken to us to-night; but I 
think we haye.a.righi.to.assume that a speech delivered so 
recently and by.a-gentleman.occupying so distinguished a 
position as the hon. member for North Norfolk must be 
held to embody, at any-rate, the views of a considerable 
section of his-party:~ He said: 

“Tt was simply a Customs’ union between two or more independent 
states where a common tariff and excise laws were adopted, and the 
revenue collected, after deducting expenses of collection, was divided 
among the participants upon the basis of population, or any other basis 
that might be agreed upon, while all trade restrictions between them 
were removed. The application of the principle between Oanada and, 
the United States would require that the two countries should have the 
game excise rates and the same tariff upon imports from all other 
countries ; that the revenue thus collected in both countries should be 
divided upon conditions hereafter to,be arranged ; that the Customs line 
between the two countries from ocean to ocean should be removed, and 
that trade between Oanada and the States should be in every respect 
as free and untrammeled as trade between the different States of the 
American Union was at the present moment.” 


That is a statement of the case as submitted by the hon. 
member for North Norfolk, and lam_ bound to say—and 
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practically means separation from the mother country. if 
i 
the spee | HE 
member | 
important 


support and assistance hon. gentlemen depend for the 
realisation of their hopes. 


‘( Weaseineton, 5th March. 


‘(In the House of Representatives to-day Congressman Hittintroduced 
a joint resolution for the promotion of commercial union with Canada. 
it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. It provides that 
when it shall be duly certified to the President that the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada has declared a desire to establish commercial 
union with the United States, having a uniform revenue system, like 
internal taxes to be collected, and like import duties to be imposed on 
articles brought into either country from other nations, and no duties 
upon trade between the United States and Canada, he shall appoint 
three commissioners to meet those who may be likewise designated to 
represent the Government of Canada to prepare a plan for the assimila- 
tion of the import duties and internal revenue taxes of the two countries, 
and an equitable division of receipts under commercial union, and said 
commissioners shall report to the President, who shall lay the report 
before Congress.” 


Now, that is the only proposal before the Congress of the 
United States to-day, and I think we have aright therefore 
to ask hon. gentlemen whether they are prepared to accept 


seriously to pretend that this country should remain con 

nected with the mother country after adopting a principle b 

which we became commercially a portion of a foreign natian 
and charged against the mother country the same duties 
that foreign nation, charged, seems to me to ask people to; 
believe that which no reasonable person can very well 
believe. So that we must take the proposition as meaning 
separation from the mother country. I doubt very much 
whether a high spirited people like the people of Canada 
would be mean enough to accept a continuance of the con- 
nection under such conditions as would be involved in that 
arrangement, even if the mother country were generous 
enough to consent toit. Then, Sir, it affects our finances 
seriously ; and J think you will agree with me, that, having 
regard to the fact that the hon. member who has addressed 
us at so greatlength to-night is an ex-Finance Minister, 
whose specialty it is to deal with finances, the House has 
reasoa to complain that upon that branch of the subject he 
was not very distinct nor very clear. Now, Sir, let us look 
for a moment at how we stand financially today. Our 


expenditure for the fiscal year of 1887, amounted to $35,- ~ 


658,000. 


Of this, the charges on debt amounted to ...0. see. $ 9,970,671 
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not mean unrestricted reciprocity, because Mr. Hitt, in a 
letter to the press says : 


‘¢ The tariff would have to be the same in Oanada and the United 
States, or there would be infinite fraud and disturbance of trade.’’ 


So that you will see that upon that question Mr. Hitt 
speaks with no uncertain sound, and that the only pro- 
position which comes from anybody in the United States is 
@ proposition for a union or a reciprocity different, I take 
it, from that which is embodied in this resolution, although 
the same as that which, up to the time the.hon, member 
for West Ontario (Mr. Edgar), wrote his letter to Mr, 
Wiman, was accepted by hon. gentlemen opposite, includ- 
ing the hon. member for South Oxford and the hon, mem- 
ber for North Norfolk. The change came suddenly. The 
hon. member ‘for West Ontario—the power behind the 
throne under the late leader, and I assume the power behind 
the throne under the present leader as weil, it we may 
Judge of the wonderful effect of that letter—wrote to Mr. 
Wiman, to say that the people of Canada were so enamored 
of the term Custom houses, that they loved the existence 
of the Custom house so much, that the proposal which 
suggested the abolition of the Custom houses along 
the line would not likely meet with general support in 
Canada; and, therefore, he suggested that we should have 
all the advantages of Commercial Union plus the expense 
of keeping up the line of Custom houses between the two 
countries; and that is the proposal we have here. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, what does this proposition which is submitted 
to us involve ? In the first place, I take it that it involves 
as I think I have shown, similar Customs duties to those 
imposed by the United States against all other countries in 
the world except the United States; and I take it, not- 
withstanding what the hon. gentleman has said, that that 

Mr, Wurtz (Cardwell.) 


Now, I think, the House will agree with me that these are 
charges that no commercial union, at any rate no unre- 
stricied reciprocity, would enable us to escape. They are 
the fixed charges of the country, and cannot~be-got.rid of 
in any way whatever. Then we have the charges for other 
expenses, @ little .over-$11,500;,000-~ How-are these..met ? 
Civil government, $1,211,850.. It may be, if hon. gentle- 
men opposite were on this side, they might possibly take a 
few hundred dollars off that, or they might not. 1 think it 
will be found on examination, especially if you look at the 
estimates, for instance, of this year, where hardly an 
increase has taken place except the ordinary statutory 
increase, that the expenditure under this head cannot very 
weil be reduced, Administration of Justice, $675,114. That 
is an item which cannot be reduced, Fisheries, the pro- 
tections and bounties to fishermen, $415,443, I do not 
know whether hon. gentlemen opposite will abandon pro- 
tection to the fisheries or the system of bounties to fisher- 
men; but unless they do so that item cannot be reduced. 
Then there is the expendi ture on the Indians in the North- 
West Territories, $1,201,301, and in view of the fact 
that the only complaint we have from hon. gentlemen 
Opposite is that we permit the Indians to starve, that we do 
not give them enough food, and therefore do not expend 
enough on them, I do not think that is an item that can 
very well be reduced. Legislation costs us $977,302. That 


cannot be reduced. Militia, $1,193,692; lighthouse and ~ 


coast service, $5(2,811; Mounted Police, $781,644; peniten- 
tiaries, $311,267; and public works rather under $2,133,315 
—or in all $9,395,759. And I think I may fairly say that 
by no process of economy, even if the hon. gentlemen, wit 

their cheese paring methods, were on this side of the tiouse 
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omding...trade of the..conntry...You would “find)Sir, 


// Americans in support of Commercial Union, that the effects 
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, ing by the St se ALT or landing.at..Boston.or-New.York 


be scattered through the United. States, while-we-would 
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could these amounts be materially reduced, or at any rate 

so reduced asin the slightest degree to affect the general 

question of the application of this policy for carrying on 

the government of the country. How do we meet these 

expensesto-day? We havea revenue altogether.of $35,- 

754,993, of which the Customs yielded $21,377,800, leaving 
ther_source. n 


sion of that question, although I think I could show, and that 
without much difficulty, that the people who would suffer 
elatively the most from the system of direct taxation are 
those very poor people whom the hon, gentleman appears 
to be so much interested in. What did he see a short time 
ago in the city of Toronto when the publication was made 
of the incomes assessed of a number of the wealthy people 
of that city? He saw that the poor man, with his income 


a . balanes froma 3. On the im: 
ports we get from the United States.to.day the duty amounts 
to $7,299,591, 5 have a revenue, from Customs 
duties on imports from other countries, of $15,079,209, 
and” ~adding~"to “this. the...revenue from " other. 
sources, which, as I have stated, amounts to | 


$50,000 a year, no assessor would think of putting him 


t 3,250,000, we have a total of $28,455,402. . 
The deficit, therefore, if we gave up the revenue from the 
imporis.from.the United States, which we would.have,.on 
our present expenditure and present general receipts, would 
amount to very nearly $7,250,000. That, I take it, mu 
be made up by direct taxation. It is quite clear, as I hav 
pointed out, that we cannot, if we are to carry on the Go 
ernment of the country and proceed with the public i 
provements necessary to develop the country, do with 
less expenditure than that which we have to-day ; and shal 
we willingly give up this amount that we receive from 
Castoms duties on the imports from the United States, we 
will have the large reduction to meet of $7,300,000, 
is not.all, That is assuming that. all..oar.imports-drom- 
other. countries...would...come...in-.as—they-come~in~to-day. 
That is assuming we would still have Knglish goods _com- 


property. If you go into any of our large cities, you will * 
find that the poor man’s house can be easily assessed at its 
real value; but, if you take the rich man’s house, which 
has cost him $50,000 or $100,000, with its almost park-like 
lawns around it, you will find that it is assessed at one-third 
or one-fourth of its value, for no assessor would think of 
puttiog it down at its real value, That is known to every 
j one who has watched the record of the assessment roll. So, 
this system of direct taxation, instead of being one which , 
would relieve the poor of an excessive burden, would really | 
impose upon the poor far more than their proper proportion — 
of taxation. Under the present system, the poor man can’ ’ 
get on practically without any taxation at all. Our taxes 
are largely upon luxuries, It.isthe—wealthy, under the _ 
Sag sap RAE proportion, because. it. is 
uponthe expensive goods. that. the larger proportion 
of the taxation of the..country...is..paid, while a poor 
man can sit down and look over what he eats and 
what he wears, and see..what he pays for it, and can 
ascertain..the.fact..for..his..comfort..that..the taxation he 
pays is practically nil in this happy country of ours. 


aud coming here in bond, Would anyone~pretend=to~ 
that would be the result? Immediately -we.would-find.the 
overwhelming proportion of the goods. we now. receive 
would be réplaced by goods of a similar. character manufac- 
tured ti the United States, and we would find, not that we 
ae the $7,300,l00..which..we..now.derive from 
ustoms duty on imports. from..the United. States, but 
also at least one-half of thé.Customs duties that we 
réceivé from goods imported from England, I ven- 
ture to say it would be very much more than _one- 
half, and that practically we would surrender the whole of 
our Custom revenue. But .that—isnot.all. We would find 
also that the large importing...trade.of-Canada.would...be 
transferred from-the.St..Law:ence, where a great part.of.it 
is done to-day, to American ports, We would-actually-by 
this RTT the great trade by.the.St. Lawrence, 
which, I believe, both sides in this House desire.to.seo.built 
up. Why should ships come by the St. Lawrence, why 
should goods take that route and pay us large duties, when 
they could go to the American ports, pay duties. there. and 


Ithiok, if I read the resolution of the hon. gentleman 
aright, he propos:s a special exceptionin regard to the 
Excise duties. We cannot put on extra duties of Hxcise 
for this reason, that there isa limit beyond which you 
cannot go in Excise duties, You have to have regard, in 
the imposition of Excise duties, particularly in this country 
where we are alongside our neighbors on the other side, to 
the duties imposed by them and the general cost of the 
article in order to know what amount of Excise duty is 
collectable under any system you may adopt, and therefore 
we are restricted even in the matter of Excise duties, We 
would have to adopt direct taxxtion. No other means 
could possibly be adopted. Of course, there is one way in 
which we might redace our expenditures to some extent. 
We spend to-day some four million dollars on Provincial 
subsidies. The hon. gentleman opposite referred to the 
action of the Quebec Conference, whom, in a lapse of ex- 
cessive Candour, he described as his friends, correcting 


receive goods of American manufacture in their place? 
There would be really no motive for these goods coming by 
the St. Lawrence at all, and thus we would destroy not dou Ge 
only the manufacturing industries of the country, but} himself immediately afterwards ; and he referred to the reso- 
another trade as well, which is too seldom thought of} lutions passed by that Conference as if they were the embodi- 
when we are dealing with the question of the trade)ment of the wisdom of this country, as I believe they are to 
interests of the country, and that ig~the.great distribut-ibe the embodiment of the policy of hon. gentlemen 
opposite. But they do not contemplate a reduction 

in-the matter of subsidies. On the contrary, the 

very thing which will commend them to some of the) 

Provinces is that resolution which proposes largely to in- 
crease the subsidies. Itis true that the hon. gentleman’ 
would be to place American goods direct from the American after speaking of these resolutions as the embodiment of 
warehouse.to. the retail store all over.the..Dominion. A wisdom, said that this commercial union would prevent 
great prejudice and injury would thus be done to the im-, absolutely an increase of the expenses of the country, butit 
porting-and~distributmg-trade-ofCanad’. How are we we are to reduce the expenditure, if we are to resort to direct 
going to make up this revenue?’ THe hon. gentleman does | tuxation, I think the people of this country will at once say 
not seem ‘to-feel-very-mtch alarmed at direct taxation. He ' that it would be little less than absurd that the Dominion 
nks direct taxation is more readily collected and costs Government, the central authority, should impose direct tax 
less and is more equitable in its distribution than thesystem ation through the machinery of municipal government— 
of taxation which we tow have by means of Customs duties, because there is hardly any other way in which to do it—in 
am not going to burden this discussion by a general discuse- order todistribute a portion of the proceeds back again to the 


American merchants in their great cities all along the 
border becoming the distributors to the retailers of the 
Dominion, thus verifying the statement made by prominent 


of $500 or $600 a year, was assessed to the full amount, | 
‘but in regard to the millionaire with his $40,000 or) | 


a | down for that, and he was put at $5,000 or $6,000 or per- | | 
haps $10,000 a year. And, as with incomes, so with real j | 


But we cannot adopt the principle. of Kxcise duties, because | 


ae 
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Provinces. Iam not going to say whether we ought to do 
away with Provincial subsidies or not. The hon. gentleman 
ina former Session of Parliament, did suggest that he 
believed it would be for the interests of Canada if the Pro- 
vincial subsidies were done away with altogether. I leave 
him on that subject to make his accouot with his hon. 
friends on that side from the other Provinces, and I think 
he will find some difficulty in convincing them that that 
would be a wise system to adopt in Canada. So you 
see, by the adoption of this policy, we are to find our- 
elves reduced to a system of direct taxation by which 
we are to levy at least $15,000,000 to make up 
for the loss in Customs duties which the adoption of this 
system of so-called unrestricted reciprocity or commercial 
‘union would impose upon us. Now, what is Canada to 
gain as a return for.this sacrifice, because, after all, this is 
a business matter, and ought to be discussed as a business 
proposition, What are we to gain for this sacrifice? We 
sacrifice a lJarge portion of our revenue, we sacrifice our 
distributing trade, we sacrifice or we risk the sacrificing of 
the manufacturing-interests of the country. What are we 
to get in return forit? Hon. gentlemen tellus we are to 
get an enlarged market in the United States. —I suppose it 
is really the enlarged market which is the chief advantage 
proposed, The market which is to be opened in this coun- 
try for our friends on the other gide is their side of the sub- 
ject... Our side is that we are to get an enlarged market ia 
the United States. How do we stand in regard to that 
matter at present? Let us look at our exports to the United 
States and to Great Britain. Our exports to the United 
States amount to $32,274,002, and to Great Britain they 
amount to $38,714,331. 1 will deal simply~ with-the 
exports to United “States. Those of the mine, amount 
to nearly $3,000,000 those of the fisheries to nearly 
$2,250,000, those of the forest to over $9,250,000, those 
of animals to over. $7,000,000, the products of the farm 
to very nearly, $8,000,000, manufactures to a little over 
$1,250,000, and miscellaneous to $569,918, making in all a 
little over thirty-two and a quarter millions. If we ex- 
amine these figures, we will find this result: Of the 
$9,250,000 worth of the products of the forest, $1,600,000 
enters free under the present system, and the duty on the 
remaining portion is proposed to be remitted by the Tariff 
Bill now before Congress, Of the exports of the mine, coal 
amounts about one million and a quarter, gold quartz to 
about a million ; gypsum crude, to about $80,000 ; copper ore, 
$181,000; iron ore, $171,900; stone and marble, $69,300; 
making the total of $2,754,000. Coal, as the hon. gentle. 
men know, over ® million dollars worth of it, in fact nearly 
the whole export of coal to the United States goes from the 
coal fields of Vancouver Island to the markets of the 
United States on the Pacific coast, chiefly to San Francisco, 
Now, the question of duty on that might be an important 
matter, but] am inclined to think in that case we may accept 
the general viow which hon, gentlemen opposite, especially 
in this controversy, have impressed on us, namely, that it is 
the consumer who pays the duty. Of the fisheries, $2,717,000, 
no less than $1,130,000 worth is already admitted free, so 
that the advantages of a free market, undoubtedly very 
great, may be, after all, over estimated. Noone who has 
watched the progress of the fisheries and the fishery trade 
during the last two years in our Maritime Provinces, does 
not know that there has never been—I think I am within 
the mark in saying—there has never been in the history of 
the Maritime Provinces more profitable fishing than that 
which occurred during the last year or two. Now we find 
in regard to the fisheries that new markets are being opened 
up all the ume. Here, for instance, is what the Halifax 
Chamber of Commerce said upon this subject on 7th March 
only a few days ago: : 


3 " 2 P P ° 
Now that we have been for a time in sole possession of our fisheries, 
We are realising more than ever their very great value. The product of 
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Of this great 


our fisheries is stated at about twenty millions of dollars. 
whole. 


industry Nova Scotia is credited with at least one-half of the 


While the available consuming population is rapidly increasing, asingle — 


square mile cannot be added to these productive grounds, the product 
of which must, in the very nature of things, continue to increase in 
value. Their accessibility, productiveness and extent place them before 
us as the most valuable in the world. The markets of the world are wide 
enovgh if properly cultivated for all we catch for export, with an ever- 
increasing demand. Our merchants seem fairly alive to the value of 
these more distant markets and each year ought to find them more 
capable of utilising them. Let us then be alive to the great value of” 
this source of wealth and employment, quite satisfied, while in full 
possession of our own, to allow our neighbors across the line the full” 
possession of their own, and get ready, should they come toa just and » 
equitable view of the whole premises, to meet them ina reciprocity treaty 
ot friendly commerce worthy of the two most advanced nations of the 
world, and members at the same time of one great family.” 


Now, Sir, you will see that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Halifax, thoroughly familiar with the position of the 
fisheries, recognise that they have, under the present con- 
ditions, opportunities for the profitable employment of 
those fisheries, and that they look forward to them asa 
great source of wealth, and believe that other large markets 
may be opened for them, even if the United States should, 
unfortunately, continute the policy which they have adopted 
in the past. Now, of animals and their produce, we 
exported $7,034,455 and of these there were already free of 


duty $2,669,628, leaving a little over four millions anda | 


quarter subject to duty. The products of the farm reached 
$7,400,777. With a view of ascertaining the duty which 
we pay on our exports, | take the American trade returns, 
because they give the exact amount of duty paid upon the 
exports of Canada into that country. The imports into the 
United States from Canada in 1887, which were subject to 
duty amounted to about to $26,000,000. I have taken 
the details of 24 millions of this sum; the others were 
very small amounts, and in the hurry I did not go into 
them. But upon 24 millions of exports, the duty paid was 
$4,715,464, or on the whole exports from Canada into the 
United States, the duty paid was about $5,000,000. 
Unrestricted reciprocity would remove that, so that asa 
mere matier of bargain, as a mere matter of profit and loss, 
we would receive about five millions, assuming, of course, 
that the oxporter pays the duty, that the producer pays the 
duty, which is rather strange doctrine, coming from hon. 
gentlemen opposite, in view of the discussions we have had 
in the past. But assuming that the producer pays the duty, 
we save $5,000,000, and for that we would sacrifice the 
duties on American goods coming into Canada, amounting 
to over seven millions and a quarter. It is a new doctrine 
that we are to give up seven and three quarter million dollars 
in order that we may get five millions in return. Now, Sir, 
it is impossible, in the discussion of this question, to avoid 
some reference of what is going on in the Congress of the 
United States. A Bill, as hon. gentlemen know, has now 
been submitted to Congress, putting on the free list a large 
number of articles which are now subject to duty. The 
articles that would be exempt from duty, and the amount 
of duty now collected, are the following :— 


LUMO, seonicecentstiae netee nececneestumanstuctesersece DIG CA OT Ou 
WAX ‘seers guscndnavedeestrataseeaeieennee Brelactananae wees 2G; CAO 
Tin plates..scs sccccossecs sec teedeelessseatecteuceaters 222 
CopperOre...cavavace hes neccieteasadeeeee cee Mee mLO CTO AO 
POTALOOS.-oencese.:vsres, tacarcreeliacerersshes Teter ee EO LOS 
Beans and peas .....s0 corsescserce cote crestsseasacs ) DDO,430 
Woolivsesenasse qurbecslegsaeieranes saes Acceusehantanere ceases 356, 284 


In all, $9,800,000 worth of exports from Canada to the 
United States, out of the $25,000,000 that are paying daty, 
would be exempt from duties if that Bill passed. Now, the 
amount of the duty on the articles which would be remitted 
if that Bill passes, amounts to $2,778,964. As to the balance 
of the articles, this fact ought to be remembered, that our 
trade with the United States is a trade of competition and 
not a trade of exchange. The articles that would go into 
the United States are articles which are largely produced 
by the people of that country. When the hon, gentleman 
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tells us that we are to give up a market of 5,000,000 for a 
market of 60,000,000 of people, he ought also in fairness, to 
tell us that we give up our market of 5,000,000 for a mar- 
ket of 60,000,000 which is already so fully occupied that 
precisely the same articles we export to them, they actually 
are importing a larger amount of most of those articles from 
other countries than they are importing from us. No one, 
therefore, can say but this is a market open to us 
in the sense in which hon. gentlemen use that 
term. The distinction between competition and exchange 
in matters of trade cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
We would thus find that the balance which we would 
receive, supposing that the Bill now before Congress passes, 
from duty on the balance of the articles, would amount to 
$2,780,000, and for the remission of that amount the people 
of Canada, ast]thave said, were expected}to give up $7,300,000. 
We are in addition torisk the transfer of our important 
trade to United States ports, we are to introduce discrimin- 
ating rates avainst Great Britain and to disturb our entire 
fiscal and industrial system, because the hon. gentleman 
himself admits that that would be the immediate result at 
all events, whatever might be the ultimate result of the 
adoption of this principle of unrestricted reciprocity. A few 
words as to the question of this large market, because that 
after all is the one argument produced to induce us to 
accept this principle. First as to manufactures. I am 
relieved considerably from the necessity of dealing with 
this question by the admission of the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) that the 
effect would be simply to injure many of the manu- 
factures of Canada. Isitin theinterests ofthis country 
that we should injure those manufactures? What have 
the manufacturers of this country done that an injury of 
this kind proposed to be inflicted on them should be treated 
asa matter not only of no consequence bat as a matter 
that actually should be received with considerable self- 
complacency by Parliament? True, it is said that the 
effect would be to induce us to do as is done in the United 
States, to adopt special classes of manufactures, that with 
the large market of 65,000,000 to supply instead of 5,000,- 
000, manufacturers would adopt special lines, and having 
adopted those special lines, on the whole the manufacturing 
interests of this country would be promoted rather than 
retardcd, after, of course the immediate disturbance has 
passed away, which the hon. gentleman admits is  in- 
evitable. But the adoption of those special lines involves 
a change of our manufactures altogether, the. introduction 
of hew machinery, the introduction of new.capital ; and. 
will ask any hon. gentleman. whether..he thinks any 
man would be so foolish as to invest large capital 
in Canada for special lines of manufactures in the hope that 
we might thereby get a market in the United States as well 
as in Canada, when by simply crossing the line he could 
secure for all time a market of 60,000,000 at all events, and 
for the time being the market of Canada as well. Remember 
that this reciprocity arrangement is not to be—I do not 
so understand it—a permanent arrangement, 1 mean. an 
absolutely permanent arrangement. It will be a time 
treaty,.and.everyone knows.that.in.atime treaty there will 
always be the termination of the treaty in the view of any 
man Who is investing a single dollar in manufacturing 
inddstriés Or commerce in” Canada. “They will look at the 
past. They will remember that every treaty that we have 


had _ withthe. United States has been denounced the very | 


moment the terms of the treaty permitted it, More than 
that. The hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) says we are still to remain an independent 
community..on. this continent, that _is independent so 
far as_political..connection—.with._.the. United States 


any desire that we should separate from the 
mother country. There is, however, still the con- 

tingency which constantly must arise between nations 

of disagreement and rupture occurring between these 

nations, and 2 rupture as everybody knows ends a treaty 

and ‘every manufacturer who is going to invest his money 

having regard to this-market. of 65,000,000 would stop to 

consider the contingency of a disagreement arising between 

the two nations, stopping trade and leaving him with all 
his i @ had made fora trade. with 65,000,000 of 
people and only a market of 5,000,000 in. which he could 

employ it. He would go, I say, to the other side of the 

line if he had the business capacity, business foresight and 

business enterprise which manufacturers are generally 

acknowledged to possess. So much for the manufacturers 

and for the wholesale merchants whose distributing trade 

would be affected by such a treaty. But we are told the 

farmers are the men who are going to gain largely by this 

treaty. We are told, and.told. truthfully, that they are the 

great majority of the people of Canada, that they are the 

people whose interests, if we could be shown that they were 

to be materially affected, ought to govern and supersede all 

other considérations in connection with the legislation of 

this Parliament. What is the fact in regard to them? Why 

not more than ten per cent. of the entire products of Canada | 
go to the United States. I hear an hon. gentleman behind 

me, who is thoroughly familiar with this subject, say that 

not more than five per cent. goes to the United States, but 

I place the quantity at ten per cent. 


Mr. WELSH. More than 20 per cent, goes. 


Mr. WHITH (Cardwell). The overwhelming propor- 
tion is consumed in Canada. I think I may fairly say 
that $360,000,000 worth is consumed in Canada out of some 
$406,000,000 worth, the entire production of the farms in 
Canada. So that the interests of the farmer are to be ad- 
vanced, not by improving the market for his 10 per cent., 
but by improving the market for the overwhelming quan- 
tity he sells at home by causing an improvement ot the 
home market. That is the true policy with regard to the 
interests of the farmer in Canada, How is the home mar- 
ket to be improved? Every one knows that it is by 
building up urban populations, the home market is im- 
proved tothe farmer. Has that been going on during the 
last few years? Look at the city of Torontv. The hon. 
gentleman says one or two of our towns have made pro- 
gress. I say that all the important towns of Canada have 
made progress. Take the city of Toronto, whose assessed 
value in six years has increased $42,000,000, and there 
are very few cities in the United States that can be 


fsaid to have shown greater relative progress during 


the same time. ‘Take ‘he city of Montreal. Its 
assessed value in one single year has _ increased 
$7,500,000, and that increased assessed value represents 
a largely increased population, a largely increased 
consuming population, consuming the products of the 
farmers of the country. The same progress substan- 
tially, yet not quite the same, may be said to have charac- 
terised the chief great centres of Canada. Now, what is 
the condition of the farmers at this moment? The hon 
gentleman has told us they are in a very desperate 
condition, that the cost of farm lands has gone down, that 
the cost of farm produce has gone down; and he proposes 
to increase the price of farm land and increase the cost of 
the various products by destroying the manufacturing 
interests of Canada, by compelling us to resort to direct 
taxation, by stopping all the public works of every kind, 
because that is part of the hon. gentleman’s policy; he pro- 
poses to increase the value of farm lands and of farm products 


is Concerned, and we are still to remain connected with | by doing this,in order that he may obtain reciprocal free trade 
the mother coutitiy. The hon. gentleman disavows'! or rather unrestricted reciprocity, with the United States. 
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Now I will take some figures from an authority which can 
hardly be said to be an unfavorable authority at any rate 
to hon. gentlemen opposite. The figures are given in 
the report of Mr. Blue. Mr. Blue, as is well known, has 
developed into somewhat of a politician and he is to day 
I believe an ardent advocate of Commercial Union. 
Although it is none of my business, and I have no right to 
interfere with the officer of another Government I am 
bound to say that I think having regard to the fact that he 
is the statistician of the Government that he has to give 
figures and returns on those very important matters to the 
people of Ontario as a whole irrespective of politics that 
greater confidence might be reposed in him if it were not 
known—I do not mean to. say recollect that he has 
misstated any figures—but greater confidence would be 
bestowed upon him if it were not known that he is 
interested in a movement which will be promoted by 
showing that the interests of the farmers are failing, 
and that their products are failing to realise the prices 
that they did before. But I take his figures which 
cannot be regarded as unfavorable figures by 
hon. gentlemen opposite, Ontario, according to Mr. 
Blue contains 22,000,000 acres of farm land occupied, of 
which 10,940,000 are cleared and 8,670,000 woodlands, and 
acreage in field crops 7,403,010, and orchards and gardens 
186,616, and the remainder occupied by barns, buildings 
and minor crops. The total acreage ot the Province in 
wheat (falland spring) was 1,464,/00 in 1886 and the 
product that year (it was leas last year), was 27,900,000 
bushels, The average price of farm land according to Mr. 
Biue in 1886 was $°9.78 per acre, and that instead of being 
a reduction of price was actually according to Mr, Blne 
again 22 cents per acre above the average in the years 
from 1882 to 1886. That is the statement made by Mr. 
Blue. The average value of the farm buildings was $3.44 
per acre, and the increase of 69 cents per acre over the 
average of 1882 and 1886, The average value of farming 
implements was $2.32 per acre or 21 cents increase over the 
average from 1882 (o 1886. The value of the live stock was 37 
cents per acre above the five years’ average. I think that those 
figures at any rate do not show that the value in the hands 
of the farmers are decreasing, as the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) would have led us 
to believe in his speech. We have here a very large 
increase in farm lands, buildings, stock and agricultural 
implements. We have on those an average increase of 
$1.50 an acre in 1886 over the average of the preceding five 
years, or an aggregate increase of thirty millions of dollars 
in the pockets of the farmers of Ontario in 1886 over the 
average of the previous five years, That is not by any 
means an evidence of that poverty of which we hear so 
much from hon, gentlemen opposite. Buc they told 
us or will probably tell us that those farms are all mort- 
gaged, that the farmers are hopelessly in debt, and that, 
therefore, on that account they fiad that the burden of 
paying the interest on their debt having regard to the 
prices that they are now getting for their products, is a 
burden which is intolerable to them although how they are 
going to get ont of that by unrestricted reciprocity I have 
vot yet been able to discover. I think I will be able to 
show before I get through that this policy would send them 
to the wrong market to get relief of that kind. Now thereare 
sixty-five loan and building societies who make reports to the 
Financial Department of Canada, The loans represented by 
these companies who report to the Finance Department 
represent between $80,000,000 and $85,000,000, and the 
value of property from 1880 to 1883, according to those 
reports, in the Provinces of Canada increased $32,000,000, 
The value of mortgages on property increased $18,000,000. 
Between 1883 and 1836 the value of property again in. 
creased, curiously enough, $32,000,000, while the value of 
Mr. Wuime (Cardwell.) 
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mortgages on property increased $12,000,000. In 1880 the 
default through the non-payment of interest or principal 
was about eight per cent. of the whole. In 1886 the default 
was reduced to four seven-tenths per cent., and in 1887 the 
condition of things was even better. I take two companies 
as an illustration, because recently they have held their 
meetings and have made their statements. The Canadian © 
Company held its annual meeting in London, England, 
since the beginning of the present year. From the report 
of the remarks of the chairman I take the following :— 


“‘ The chairman referred to two facts, first that the company had re- 
duced their rate of interest one per cent. because other companies were 
offering money at reduced rates, and secondly, that the proceeds 
obtained last year (1887) from the sale of lands in Canada’ were twenty- 
five per cent. higher than the value in December, 1886.” 


Those were the actual sales, forced sales I presume some of 
them, as well as sales not forced by reason of land falling as 
the result of foreclosure into the lands of the loan com- 
pany. The North of Scotland Canadian Mortgage Com- 
pany also held its meeting since the beginning of the new 
year: 

“ The chairman referred to the falling off in interest received in 1887 
on mortgages in Ganada. That is explained by the fact that a very 
considerable number of the mortgages made three or four years ago at 


a higher rate of interest have fallen in and the money has been lent out 
at the much less rate of interest current now.” 


They also report: 


‘‘The amount of real estate fallen into the hands of the company 

through foreclosure was but £6,000 out of £600,000 the company had 
invested, or only about one per cent.” 
Yet hon. gentlemed, in the face of those facts—facts which 
ought to be open to them if they were anxious to say some- 
thing goed of the country—tell us that the farmers of 
Canada have nothing but ruin staring them in the face, 
The rate of interest has fallen within the last six years at 
least two per cent., or a saving to the mortgagors in the 
operations of loan companies of a million and a half of 
dollarsin a year. The value of farms has increased, money 
is cheaper and defaults are 70 per cent. less than five 
years ago. The savings of the farmers are increasing 
rapidly, and the loan companies are vieing with each other 
to make loans on farm Jand. That is the position of things 
in Canada in relation to the farmers of the country. Now, 
‘hon. gentlemen tell us that the farmers will be better off 
if they went to the States. Happily for us, we have 
the record of the farmers in the States. They will 
be, I have no doubt, interesting, I think I can say 
this with perfect truth, that on the face of God’s earth 
there are not to-day a body of men, take them on an 
average who are as well to do a3 the farmers of Ontario at 
the present time. Now, Sir, in the March report for the 
State of New York, right alongside of us, a wealthy state, 
with a larze urban population and great cities which can 
afford immediate markets for the ordinary products of the 
land. This report is forwarded to the Washington Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the following reference is made to 
the farmers in New York. It is an official report made to 
Congress and it says: 

‘On the whole farmers are more in debt than they were ten years 
ago. There are a large number of farms which were purchased a few 
years ago and mortgaged which would not now sell! for more than the 
face of the mortgaves, owing to the depreciation of the farming lands, 
which on an average is fully 33 per cent. in ten years. Pro- 
bably one-third of the farms in the State would not sell for more than 
the cost of buildings and other improvements, owing to this shrinkage.” 
In the United States generally the value of farm stock is 
declining in exact proportion to the increase in the number. 
The statistician of the Washington Bureau of Agriculture 
Says : 


“ The decline of value in horses, mules and cattle has been in progress 
for two years. Itaverages 3 per cent. for horses and mules, 8 per cent. 
in cattle, 11 per cent in sheep and 15 per cent. in swine is . 
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While numbers have increased except of sheep in two years past the | 


aggregate valuation of farm animals is less by something over 
$100,000, 000.” 

During the same two years in which in the United States 
there was a decrease in value of farm stock to the above 
amount, notwithstanhing the increase in numbers, Ontario 
had an increase in the number, excepting sheep and swine, 
and in the value of the live stock on her farms to the amount 


of $8,250,000. In the United States it is estimated that in ! south, is from the south to the north. 


ten States, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, &c., 
the total value of the farm products is $1,000,000,000 and 
that one-half of the farms are mortgaged. These produce 
$500,000,000 in value; of this $239,000,000 goes to pay in- 
terest, leaving $261,000,000 to support $86,000 farmers and 
their families, or $294 a year. These are the 
official records published at Washington for the infor- 
mation of the American Government and Congress, 
and [ think they go to show that if the farmers of 
Canada want to improve their condition, it is not to the 
United States that they will have to go, because these 
farmers of Michigan and Illinois have all the advantages 
of commercial union and unrestricted reciprocity—all the 
advantages which hon. gentlemen opposite promise to the 
people of Canada if they will only accept their panacea for 
the ills under which we are laboring. Now, whatis the 
condition of the farmers of Canada. I take the statement 
of Prof. Wm. Brows, of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
an institution under the control of the Local Government 
of Ontario. He says: 

“The average farmer of the Province of Ontario is doing well, is 
actually making money. He has by his own admission to our statisti- 
cal department during the past five years been receiving a total crop 
value of $1,925, say $2,000 trom all sources; this is the first proof and 
admission doubted by no one.’’ 

So that I think, Mr. Speaker, in the face of these facts and 
figures, which are official on both sides of the line—from 
the officers of the Ontario Government, so far as Ontario is 
concerned, and from the officers of the American Govern- 
ment, so far as the United States is concerned—we may 
fairly say that the farmers of Canada find nothing to envy 
ie the position of their neighbors on the other side of the 
_ line. 


An hon, MEMBER. Why do they go there then? 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Now, Sir, I will give the hon. 
gentleman an extract from a newspaper from which I have 
already quoted, I think the leading newspaper in the Wesat- 
ern States, the Chicago Times, in regard to the condition of 
the farmers in those States: 


] “Farm mortgages are swallowing up millions of acres of land in 
: Southern and Western States and Territories. The syndicates that loan 
/ money at from 1 to 3 per cent. per month are mainly made up of Scotch, 
| English and New England capitalists, who have their agents through- 
, out the south and west. These mortgages are falling dus, and soon an 
; immense number of southern and western farms will be in the hands of 


/ foreign mortgagees. It is said that $200,000,000 has been loaned on 


| \farm mortgages in the south-west; in Kansas, $20,000,000, and nearly 


i 


| ‘outrageous interest, so that the farm mortgage business has grown into 
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‘as much in Nebraska. The territories are covered with mortgages on 


‘new farms not yet patented. In some of them the law has permitted 


In many land districts half of the settlers borrow 
money at high interest to pay the small price required by the Govern- 
ment on proving up. This is leading to widespread disaster. The 
‘object of the pre-emption,law is perverted. Eastern and foreign capi- 
‘talists get the land with such improvements as the settler has put upon 
it. The settler loses all by reason of the exorbitant interest he is com- 
polled to pay.”’ 
‘An hon, gentleman on the other side asks me why farmers 
leave Canada to go to the Western States, One reason is 
. . f 
precisely such speeches as we have heard to-night. The 
farmers of Canada, listening to the statements of the hon. 
gentleman, who speaks as an ex-Minister of Finance, and 
whose statements the public have a right to assume, at any 
rate, ought to be taken as exact, finding that their condi- 
ion is bad, and that in the United States everything is 
ouleur de rose, have gone, many of them, to the United 


States, But I know what is going on in Dakota today, 
and I tell the hon. gentlemen that as they have been com- 
pelled to realise that time has been their great enemy in 
the past, so they will find in the future that Canadians who 
have been entrapped into going to Dakota by statements 
made by hon, gentlemen opposite, are now beginning 
to come back to Canada, so that at this moment the move- 
ment of population, instead of being from the north to the 


(Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Tell us about Cana- 
dians who invest in Texas ranches, 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). If the hou. gentleman desires 
to insult any members of this House, perhaps if enquiries 
ere made into some of his own investments —— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
ments in the United States. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). We are told of this enormous 
passage of population from Canada to the United States. 
It is quite true there are Canadians in the United States, 
just as itis quite true that thore are Americans in Canada, 
It is quite true that in Canada, as in the Hastern States, 
there has been a movement of population westward. Up 
to quite recently we had no North-West of our own where 
those people could go to. They are beginning to go there 
now. We have in this House to-day representatives from) 


mie 


I have made no invest- 


those Territories, who I venture to say will give the a 


gentlemen his answer with regard to them, probably before 
this debate is ended. But what is the fact with regard to 
the movement of population? I take the New Hnglaad 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Maine, and what do we 
find? That in 50 years tho increase in the population 
of those States has been 2,056,309, that is from 1,953,717: 
to a little over 4,000,000, while in Ontario, Quebec, * 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island dur- 
ing the same period the population has increased from 
1,065,215 to 4,142,951,'or an increase of 3,087,736. Canada, 
which started fifty years ago with a population of 
1,000,000 less than that of the New England States, which, 
I think, hon. gentlemen will admit with me stands relative- 
ly under very much the same conditions as we do, fiads 
itself at the end of the fifty years with a population of 140,- 
000 more than they. Yet hon. gontleomen.oppesité contend 
that the people of this country are leaving because they 
cannot make money. Now there is_another question, and 
that is the-question of thé’prices*Which aré paid for products 
in the two countries. Mr, Wiman;as--t-haze.said before, 
did my constituency the honor. of.visititig iten the Ist July 
last, and-makine his-firgt.speech there on commercial union 
in Canada, I regret very much I was not able to be present, 
not for the purpose of replying to him, but of joining with 
my constituents in extending to Mr, Wiman and the dis, 
tinguished American who accompanied him a_hearty 
welcome to the county. Im that speech Mr. Wiman, 
speaking to the farmers, made some statements, of which 
we have heard the like to-night from the hon, member for 
South Oxford. He told the farmers of Cardwell that he 
knew a good many people in the city of New York, who 
live at the magnificent rate of millionaires, and to whom 
the question of what they would put on their table was 4 
matter of no consequence. For “broilers, ”’ he said, a term’ 
which I find a good many people knew nothing about, for 
broilers they would pay three dollars a pair, and for the 
finest class of butter 60 cents a pound, and so on with a 
number of articles, leaving the impression upon the minds 
of the people he was addressing that if they had only com- 
mercial union, they would find themselves supplying 
broilers to the tables of millionaires and also supplying 
fancy articles of butter’ We have had statements of 
that kind to-night from the hon. member for South 
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Oxford. Were they fair statements? Did he take the 


trouble before making them, to examine tho prices, 


of ordinary articles of the farm in the towns of) 


the United States and Canada and make a comparison? I"! 


do not think he did, Now what is the fact. Take, for 
instance, the city of Buffalo and-the city of Toronto. After 
reading Mr. Wiman’s speech Thad the curiosity to compare 
the markets on the first_of July of Buffalo and. Toronto 
with each other ; and curiously enough, as to the majority 
of these ordinary articles, the;price was higher than Toron- 
to, although the farmers of Albany and the surrounding 
district were in much closer proximity to the wealthy 
millionaires. upon.whose tables. broilers, &c., were used, 
than were the farmers of Toronto. On the 9th of this 
month, taking the prices of ordinary articles upon the mar- 
ket of Buffalo and Toronto, I find they compare as fol- 


lows :— 
ToRONTO. BUFFALO. 
$ cts. Gcts. Gets. §F cts. 
Oats, per bushel ..... metisraa sna Acoyreo toa 0 44 to 0 45 0 39 to 0 40 
Hay, Per tO .-cor...sse0ee ssseresrsvese- seer 14 00 to 16 00 12 00 to 14 00 
Potatoes, per DA....ccccssnvers sorceress 100 to 1 10 0 85 to 0 90 
Butter, choice, per Ib ........ 0 20 to 0 21 0 22 to 0 24 
do fair to good, per lb. 015 to 018 0O18to 0 20 
Turkeys, per lb... 5 012 to 013 010 to 012 
Chickens, per lb 012 to 018 010 to 012 
Geese, per lb... 010 to 0103 007 to 010 
Apples, per bri. 175 to 2 60 125 to 2 60 
Onions, per bag 150 to 2 00 1 25 to 1 60 
Turnips do .... dolnevesvitescst outers 0 40 to--0-50 0 40 to 0 50 ) 
Garrats o> “vessiggeee 0 50 to 0 60 055 to 6 65/ 


So that hon. gentlemen will see these are the ordinary arti. 
cles which the farmers produce and carry to the market of 
Buffalo on the one side and Toronto on the other. The 
farmer in the vicinity of Toronto is better off on the whole, 
although the farmer in the vicinity of Albany has unre- 
stricted reciprocity with the other parts of the American 
Union, although he has in fact commercial union. How do 
the prices in Toronto and Milwaukee compare? I have not 
examined the figures myself, but took them from the New 
York Witness, which, I presume, is a good authority. They 
compare as follows :— 


TORONTO. MILWAUKEE 

$ cts. Gets. Fects. F cts. 
Wheat Seavetre sanenenis) stteeesed 0 73 to 0 834 060 to 0 70 
Oats .. wee 58 0 45 to 0 47 0 32 to 0 38 
poe ae s 070 to 0 82 0 60 to 0 68 
Live hogs veer aa 5 00 to 5 50 400 to 4 60 
Oaittle ss citecesivavannrse cove-viuovesstnvatnteerceees 250 to 4 60 250 to 4 00 
Eggs... 0 22 to 0 30 017 to 0 18 
BUttOE i covcsccssusvves stevsufodevs desarcoone certs 018 to 0 25 018 to 0 20 


These are simply the ordinary market reports, showing one 
reason I fancy why the official statistician for the Province 
of Ontario can report a so much more favorable condition 
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_of affairs to farmers of that Province than the official sta- 
tistics of the United States can record with reference tothe _ 
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‘farmers of the latter. 


I shall not detain the House longer. 
As I said in commencing, the people of this country a 
always been and are always ready to enter into the frees 
commercial relations with our neighbors, consistent wit. 
the great policy of developing our own industries. I pr 
test against the character of speeches such as that to whic 
we have listened to-night. If hon. gentlemen opposite have. 


iff 


nat 


sat on that side for ten years, they owe that fact chiefly to 


jast such speeches as the one we have heard from the hon. 
member for South Oxford. They mistake the temper of the 
people of Canada, they mistake the temper of the electors of 
this country, if they imagine that the electors will tolerate 
this perpetual depreciation of the country itself, and J can- 
not in this sense do better than to offer as a heritage to hon. 
gentlemen opposite and through them to the country the 
words of a former leader of the Liberal party, a great leader, 
who, whatever difference of opinion may have existed as to 
his motives and opinions upon some questions was at least 
a sincere and devoted Canadian and loyalist. I alluded to 
the late Hon. George Brown, [ cannot do better than give 
his words as @ heritage which, it seems to me, it is well 


‘worth our while to hold in memory as the conclusions of 


the remarks I have justmade: 


‘¢ Neither politieally nor commercially does Canada need to change 
her position to secure a high degree of prosperity. In all that conduces 
to personal comfort and happiness, in the steady development of home 
and foreign trade, in the extension of public enterprise, in the flourish- 
ing condition of our farmers and in the unlimited scope for the employ- 
ment of a vast population, Canada has all that a nation can desire.” 


Mr. DAVIES moved the adjournment of the debate. 
Motion agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Sir JOHN MACDONALD moved the adjournment of the 
House. 


Mr. McMULLEN,. I should like to ask what effort the 
Postmaster General has made to expedite the delivery of 
mails. From Monday last there has not been a mail which 
has arrived here from west of Toronto, and this is Wednes- 
day. Has anything been done in this matter ? 

Mr. McLELAN. There has been a blockade on several 
of the railways in consequence of the snowstorm. 


Mr. McMULLEN. I am aware of that, but what I want 
to know is whether the Minister has made any effort to get 
the mails forwarded. 


Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 1155 p.m, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TuurspDAyY, 15th March, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. : 


COST OF RAILWAYS IN CANADA. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked, What is tho 
nominal cost, as given to Ist January, 1888, of all railways 
in the Dominion of Canada ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I have made enquiries in 
order to get a return to this question, but I am informed 
that this information can only be given to the Ist of July, 
1887, The figures that are given to me to that date are as 
follows: The subscribed capital is $716,970,950, and the 
paid up capital is 078,182,769, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The paid up capital ? 
Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Yes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. If the House will! per- 
mit me, I rather think the hon. gentleman has been a little 
misinformed on that subject. It is scarcely possible that it 
can amount to as much, because, exclusive of paid up capi- 
tal, there would be a huge charge for bonds and other mat- 
ters of that kind. However, it is vastly above the figures 
I named, so that it does not hurt my argument. But I 
think the hon. gentleman will find that there has been an 
error in the statement. It might, probably, be as well to 
have it correct. I know the details myself pretty well in 
the railway statistics, and if the hon. gentleman will com- 
pare these details, he will see that it is scarcely within the 
limits of possibility that there should have been $678,000,000 
of capital paid up. The total cost may have amounted to 
that. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. That I do not know. I 
communicated with the chief engineer of railways, Mr. 
Schreiber, and these are the figures he sent me yesterday. 


COMMISSION ROYALE DU TRAVAIL, 


M. BEAUSOLEIL demande: Le gouvernement a-t-il 
regu aucune plainte verbale ou écrite concernant la conduite 
du président ou d’aacun membre de la Commission Royale 
du Travail dans l’exercise de ses fonctions officielles; et si 
oui, quelle est la nature de ces plaintes ? 
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Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: La réponse quo jai a 
donner a l’honorable député sur cette question est une 
réponsen égative. 


DEPOSITIONS TAKEN BY THE LABOR COMMISSION 


Mr. BEAUSOLEIL asked, Whether the Government re- 
ceived from the chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Labor an application for authority to furnish to parties 
interested duly certified copies of the depositions taken by 
the said commission; and if so, what authorisation did 
they receive ? 


Mr. BOWELL, Application was made by some parties 
to the commission for the evidence here mentioned. The 
Government declined to permit the evidence to be given to 
any interested party until it had been reported to the 
Government. 


LEGAL TENDER IN GOLD. 


Mr. MITCHELL asked, 1, Is it the intention of the 
Government to compel the banks to keep a requisite 
reserve—that is, a fixed percentage of circulation and de- 
posit? 2. To abolish the present dual legal tender mak- 
ing American gold the sole legal tender? 3. Is the 
Government aware that by refusing to redeem the legal 
tender notes in American gold (whilst holding plenty) a 
grievous burden is imposed upon the community—ex- 
change on New York being forced toa premium sufficient 
to recoup for the loss sustained by the remittance of British 
gold ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The whole question of 
banks and the banking system is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and I presume will also come 
under the consideration of the House of Commons. Hon. 
gentlemen know that the bank charters expire in 1890, 
and in the meantime the whole subject will be fully studied 
with a view to consider the whole question of our banking 
and commerce. 


Mr, MITCHELL. ‘the right hon. gentleman will notice 
that this enquiry refers more particularly to the action of 
the Government, than to the banks. 


BOUNDARY BETWEEN ALASKA AND CANADA. 


Mr, CHARLTON asked, Whether, in consequence of the 
discovery of gold on the upper waters of the Yukon Kiver, 
and the growing importance of having the boundary between 
Alaska and the Dominion of Canada defined, steps have 
been taking to secure an early location of the same by joint 
action and agreement of the United States and Canada? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Communications have been 
going on between the United States and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and also with Canada, with a view, if possible, 
of settling by agreement the boundary between Alaska and 
Canada. 


188 
Cost OF THE NORTH-WEST REBELLION. 


Mr. MULOCK asked, What is the total amount of money 
disbursod by the Government in consequence of the North- | 
West rebellion ? 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, In the absence of the hon. 
Minister of Militia, I would say to the hon. gentleman that 
the question involves a number of accounts in several depart 
ments. If the hon. gentleman will allow it to stand as a 
notice for a return,the return will be brought down at once, 
and the same for the next question. 


VENTILATION OF THE CHAMBER. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Before the Orders of 
the Day are called, | should like to direct the attention of 
the Minister of Public Works to the fact that on this side 
of the House my hon. friend beside me, and myself in par- 
ticular, are exposed to a very heavy draught. It is all fair 
that the Opposition should be kept in the cold shades, but 
I object to being kept in adraught, and I hope the Minister 
of Public Works, who is responsible for this building, will 
endeavor to take some steps so as to prevent this very 
serious inconvenience. It is not quite fair that a man 
should be required to make a lovg speech here witha 
draught striking on him. 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The hon, gentleman is per- 

‘ fectly right, and we on this side of the House have felt the 
draught as well. The attention of the chief architect of 
the department has been called tothis. He has examined 
the building, and some defects in the windows have been 
remedied; but the constant opening of the doors in the 
chamber and the opening of doors leading to the galleries, 
some of which are occasionally left open, make it very 
difficult not to have draughts. Of course, hon. gentlemen 
opposite will understand that we do not want to treat them, 
in that respect at all events, different from ourselves, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I hope the Minister 
will take the matter into his consideration, as it is a very 
serious annoyance. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN, Yes. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I desire to-direct attention to one 
feature, which is, that it is impossible to get fresh air with- 
out having a current of air when it comes in. If we put an 
end to draughts we will sit in a very injurious atmosphere, 
and while I admit that the matter is very difficult to regu- 
late, it will be better L think to have the fresh air, 


P ny JOHN A. MACDONALD. You wish to honor the 
raits. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELLENCY. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD presented a Message from 
His Kxcellency the Governor General, 


Mr. SPHAKRR read the Message as follows :— 


LANSDOWNE. 
Gentlemen of ihe House of Commons : 


I acknowledge with thanks the loyal Address you have voted in 
auswer to the Speech with which I opened the session. 

I treceive with satisfaction your assurance that your earnest and 
careful attention will be given 10 the important measures which are to 
be submitted for your consideration. 

Govrernmun’ Hovss, 
Ottawa, 13th March, 1888. 


RECIPROOITY WITH THE UNITED STATES, 


House resumed adjourned debat i 
House 1 ate on the proposed motion 
of Sir Richard Cartwright: sae 
That it is highly desirable that the lar i 
at i gest possible freedom of com- | 
mercial intercourse should obtain between the Domini f 
Sir JOHN A, Macponazp, mae a 
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the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles manufactured 
in, or the natural products of either of the said countries should be 
admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles subject to 
duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). Thar it is 
further expedient that the Government of the Dominion should take 
steps, at an early date, to ascertain on what terms and conditions ar- 
rangements can be effected with the United States for the purpose of 
securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade therewith. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.EI.) Mr. Speaker, I am sure it is felt on 
both sides of the House that no question of more importance 
could engage its attention at ithe present time than that 
embodied in the resolution submitted by my hon, friend for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). It is a matter of 
deep regret that upon the present occasion above all others 
the hon. Minister of Finance ig unable, through sickness, to 
take part in our deliberations. It would have been to 
those on this side of the House @ great pleasure to have 
heard him in reply to the speech which was delivered by 
the mover of this resolution. Whether he would have 
taken the course that the gentleman who took his place 
adopted or not, I am not prepared to say; but his intimate 
knowledge of public affairs, his special knowledge of the 
wants of the Maritime Provinces of this Dominion, and the 
knowledge he has gained while acting as ove of Her 
Majesty’s plenitopentiaries in the late Fisheries conference, 
would, [ am sure, have qualified him to have grappled 
with the very large and important question be- 
fore us in &@ manner in which | may sey, without 
any disrespect to the hon, gentleman opposite, he failed 
to grapple with it. Sir, the hon. gentleman who opened 
the debate opened it in a speech which I think is admitted 
on all sides to have been equal to the occasion. He recog- 
nised not only the importance but the gravity of the 
issues which were contained in the resolution he submitted, 
and I think it will be admitted that for power, ability and 
eloquence this House has seldom listened to a more able 
exposition of the commercial relations of Canada and other 
countries, Ido notthink that the hon. gentleman who 
reptied to the hon, member for South Oxford did as fully 
appreciate the argument which had been advanced by the 
mover. Itstruck me that the bon, gentleman delivered a 
speech which had been prepared for a different occasion. 
He seemed tome foralong time to be barking up the 
wrong tree, he seomed, either wilfully or otherwise, not to 
have recognised the proposition submitted in the resolution, 
which is in writing and which seems to be very clear and 
unambiguous, and the hon. gentleman discussed at great 
length a proposition for commercial union and advanced 
certain objections to that proposition which to his mind 
seemed to be insuperable. [ should like to know whether 
the hon. Minister of Finance, if he had been here, would 
have endorsed the line of argument taken by the hon, gentle- 
man, I am not so sure that the Premier himself, before 
this debate is over, will be prepared thoroughly to endorse 
that line of argument. If he does he will have to go back 
upoa his past record in some respects, to go back on it very 
seriously ; and I am rather inclined to think that the hon. 
member for Cardwell (Mr. White) went further, perhaps, 
than his brief warranted. He started out with the assertion 
that the resolution embodied a new panacea for the solution 
of Canada’s difficulties. He endeavored to lead the House to 
believe that the advocacy of freer and better and larger 
commercial relations with the United States was a new 
plank in the platiorm of the Liberal party, iorgetting that so 
long as that party has been a party the desire to obtain 
freer, better and wider commercial relations with the United 
States has been one of the principal planks in its platform. 
Why, he surely could not have remembered that when my 
hon. friend from Hast York (Mr. Mackenzie) was Premier, 


, hegotiations were entered inte between his Government and 


that of the United States which resulted in a draft treaty 
being agreed to for enlarged commercial relations with that 
country, not confined to the natural products of the 
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country, as the hon. member for Cardwell (Mr. White) 
would like our treaties to be confined, but extending far and 
beyond that, and embracing in addition to our natural pro- 
ductions a large number of manufactured articles, Does 
he forget, too, that in the years 1884 and 18%5 the Liberal 
party proposed in this House a resolution on each occasion, 
asking the endorsement of the House to the proposition 
that it was the duty of the Government for the time being 
to move in the direction of obtaining extended trade rela- 
tions with the United States? Does he forget on that oc- 
casion, the last occasion, that the resolution declared that : 
“Ta view of the early termination of the fisheries articles of the treaty 
of Washington, this House is of opiaion the negotiations should be 
opened with the United States of America, as well as for the renewal 
of reciprocal privileges accorded by that treaty to American citizens 
and British subjects respectively, as for the opening up of additional 
reciprocal trade relations between Canada and the United States ; and 
thatin the conduct of negotiations, Canada should be directly re- 
presented ”’ 
In the face of these propositions how can the hon. gentle- 
man have the hardihood to assert that the proposition now 
before the House, submitted by the hon. member for South 
Oxford, is 2 new proposition and affords a new panacea for 
the difficulties of Canada? The hon. gentleman referred at 
some length, at undue and unnecessary length I think, to 
the speech delivered by Mr, Blake at Malvern, a year ago, 
and he started out with a declaration that that speech did 
not Jay down any platform such as that which we have em- 
bodied in the resolution here, But before the hon. member 
finished his quotation he was obliged to read the words, 
“ that one of the planks in the platform of the Liberal party 
was to obtain reciprocal trade with the United States of 
America.” The hon. gentleman objected that Mr. Blake, 
upon that occasion, did not enlarge upon that plank; did 
not treat his hearers to three or four pages of arguments 
in favor of it; but Mr. Blake was then laying down what 
the platform of the Liberal party was, and it would take, I 
think, even an abler and more eloquent gentleman 
than Mr, Blake to exhaust all the arguments in favor 
of the numerous propositions which he was advancing 
on behalf of the Liberal party and which he thought 
the country ought to accept. But, Sir, the hon. gentleman 
went further. He fairly glorified in the fact that on 
that occasion Mr. Blake admitted that such hai been the 
extravagance of the Government which had charge of the 
administration of affairs in this country for the last eight 
or ten years, and such were the permanent heavy charges 
that they have added on to Canada, that the taxation and 
the expenditure which it was once able to reduce very 
much, now had to be kept up toa very much larger sum 
than they ought to be. He gloried in that fact, Sir. He, 
a Minister of the Crown, knew that the expenditure and the 
taxation had been increased by the political party to which 
he gave in his adhesion, and that he was one of those who 
had increased the taxation so enormously by a sum nearly 
up to $11,009,000, on account of enormous increased ex- 
penditure, bringing the affairs of this country to such a 
pass that the fixed expenditure was such that Mr. Blake 
was not able to promise as much reduction in the tariff as 
he would like to have promised. ~The hon. gentleman 
gloried in that state of affairsand said that this showed that 
the Reform party had gone back on their free trade prin- 
ciples. It shows nothing of the kind. The Reform party 
have not gone back on their desire for free trade principles, 
or on their desire to extend to Canada those free 
trade principles as far as it is possible to extend them. 
But the Reform party cannot ignore the fact that eight or 
ten years of reckless misgovernment and extravagance has 
launched this country into such a financial state that it was 
impossible to apply their free trade priaciples as fully and as 
freely and as strongly as they would like todo. But, Sir, the 
hon. gentleman, in his speech—which I may say was more re- 
markable for its omissions than for what it did contain—did 


not grapple or attempt to grapple with the statesmanlike 
propositions which had been advanced by my hon. friend 
from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). The hon. 
gentleman who proposed the motion did not seek to hide 
the fact that that new departure, if accepted, was surround- 
ed with a great many difficulties, We know, Sir, that you 
cannot have a change to the large extent that is proposed 
here without a change in the commercial aspect of the 
affairs of this country. This, no doubt, would involve usina 
great many difficulties; but, Sir, it is the duty of statesmen 
to meet those difficulties, and my hon. friend, I think, laid 
down the lines on which he would proceed, and he 
argued at great length, taking up each difficulty, 
one after the other, and showed how they could 
be met. I did not hear the hon. the Minister of Interior 
attempt to answer any of those arguments. I did not hear 
him reply to the facts upon which the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) based his proposi- 
tion, Let me recall the attention of the House to a few of 
those facts. I will not detain the House very long, nor 
enlarge upon them. The hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) made the assertion here—with all the 
experience he had gained as a former Finance Minister and 
ia connection with the responsible position which he hold 

as financial critic of this side of the House—that if the 
policy pursued by the hon. member for Hast York (Mr. 
Mackenzie) when in power had been pursued to this day. 
there would be at least a saving of $10,009,000 in the taxa- 
tion of the country, and instead of the pitifal 40,000 people 
in Manitoba and the North-West, that country which we 
looked to a few yearsago as the salvation almost of this 
Dominion, there would be at least half a million people 
there to-day. Did the Minister of Interior attempt to deny 
any one of those propositions? Hedid not. A reference 
to the Public Accounts will show that to-day the taxation of 
this country is eleven or twelve million dollars more than it 
was when Mr. Mackenzie went out of power,and the hon. gon- 
tleman knows by the returns which he and his colleagues 
have brought down that, so far from being one tithe or one- 
twentieth of the number of people in the North-West that 
they predicted there would be there, there is a pitiful 
40,000 of an increase in population since Mr, Mackenzie 
went out of power. That proposition was one deserving of 
serious attention. If the proposition is based on truth it 
requires an answer, if itis true and the remedy which the 
hon. gentleman proposes under the circumstances which now 
exist is not a correct one, the hon. the Minister of the 
Ioterior himself ought to have proposed some other remedy, 
But what is the remedy he proposed? And after a two- 
hours’ speech he has no remedy at all. The policy of 
increasing taxation and extravagance is to go on year after 
year until, Sir, in the near future, when the people’s backs 
can bear the burden no longer, some constitutional or un- 
constitutional change must take place to give them relief. 
Then, Sir, there was another statement of fast which the 
hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
brought to the notice of the House, He had mentioned it 
before, but it is an important fact and will. bear repetition 
again. It was that between 1881 and 1886, while we had 
spent $2,000,000 in bringing emigrants into this country,and 
while we have brought 477,000 emigrants here, there were 
but 25,000 of those settlers in the North-West and Manitoba, 
and that 452,000 of the immigrants brought into this 


country, at a very large expense to the public 
exchequer, had left this country after they came 
here. Why did they leave? The hon. gentleman 


knows, and his colleagues know, that those emigrants 
came to a country as fine as the sun shines upon, Whether 
you go to the Maritime Provinces, possessing the richest 
fisheries in the world, mines which cannot be surpassed in 
any part of the world, I believe, agricultural lands capable 
of feeding thousands and thousands and hundreds of thou- 
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sands more people than at present occupy them, whether 
he goes to the fertile region of Ontario, or the great, rich 
plains of the North-West, he must see that in Canada we 
have natural advantages which cannot be surpassed by any 
country on this side of the Atlantic. And when he was 
asked to say why the hundreds of thousands of people 
brought here at the public expense, after they had come 
and surveyed the land, had left the country and joined 
a foreign power, the hon. gentleman was silent and passed 
it by in silence. Perhaps he was discreet, Sir, perhaps 
he would have to acknowledge that the extravagance 
and the taxation which now bears so heavily on the 
people of this country had frightened them away; 
and the only answer he could give was the pitiful, 
childish answer that those immigrants—whom I will 
undertake to say not one in a thousand has ever read a 
political speech—were frightened out of the country 
through remarks made from hon, gentlemen on this side of 
the House. Sir, it is true that the Government, some years 
ago, when they paid a large sum of money for some 
wonderful books to circulate among the emigrants who 
came into this country, circulated books printed in Hnglish 
among Germans and people of other nationalities who 
could not speak the English language. I do not think, 
Sir, that they ever took the trouble to submit to any of 
those foreign emigrants, the speeches of my hon. friend, 
which was said to be so lugubrious, amongst people whom 
I undertake to say could not read English at -all. 
What took them away? Was it because the country was 
not as good a country as they were led to believe? The 
hon. gentleman knows it is not so. It was not because our 
country did not possess the advantages which they ex- 
pected to find when they came here; but it was because 
the country has been cursed with an extravagant, and I 
will say it, a corrupt Government—a Government that has 
not sought primarily to develop the North-West so much 
as it has sought to maintain itself in power and to line the 
pockets of its hangers-on, The hon. gentleman, Sir, did 
not grapple with the statement made with reference to the 
debt and taxation of this country as compared with the 
debt and taxation of the country south of us. We know 
that if immigrants come to this country, whether the 
hard-headed Scotch from Scotland, or shrewd canny Irish 
or English people, and begin to compare its advantages with 
those of the neighboring country, they will at once see that 
Canada possesses a great many natural advantages over the 
United States; but, Sir, if they find that while we have 
been rolling up our debt and taxation at a rate unparalleled 
in the history of any British colony, the people to 
the south have been reducing theirs in an inverse ratio, I 
think those shrewd people will say, We prefer going to 
the country that is reducing its expenditure and taxation 
rather than to a new country which is rolling up both at 
the rate Canada is. We learn that, twenty years ago, our 
debt per head was not one-third of the debt per head 
of the United States, whereas to-day it is two and 
a-half times as great, and that at the same period our 
necessary taxation was one-third that of the United 
States, whereas to-day it is 50 per cent, higher than 
theirs. 1f these are facts, and if the hon. member for 
South Oxford overstated them in any way, then it was 
the duty of the hon. gentleman who replied to him to give 
any answer that could be given. But the hon. gentleman 
gave no answer because he knew he could not give it; 
he gave no answer because he could not question the 
accuracy of the facts stated. Now, Sir, the hon. member 
for South Oxford stated as a reason why we should seek to 
extend our commercial relations with other countries, that 
we had attempted to build up a large inter-provincial trade, 
and that this attempt, although it may have been conceived 
with the best motives, had not been successful, He stated 


why, but he did not give all the reasons, We have built an 
Mr, Daviss (P.K.1.) 
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Intercolonial Railway at a cost of nearly $50,000,000 ; 
we have tried to build up an inter-provincial com- 
merce between the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, 


and between Ontario and the great West, and 
yet, after spending many _ millions of dollars, 
our attempt has been a comparative failure ; and 


why? For one reason, that the circumstances of the differ- 
ent Provinces are-such that there never can be a very 
large inter-provincial trade between them, The natural 
market of the group of Provinces, known as the Maritime 
Provinces, lies to the south of them in the New England 
States; and you may attempt to fight against geography, 
you may build all the railroads you like, but the results of 
a practical experience of twenty years have shown that 
while you may dam back the trade a little, and prevent the 
people of the Maritime Provinces from trading with the 
people with whom they ought to have natural trade re- 
lations, you cannot force their trade into an unnatural 
channel. Have you doneso? What trade is there to-day 
between the Maritime Provinces and the upper Provinces 
of the Dominion? How much oats, how much fish, how 
much of any of the natural products of the soil or of the 
mine, do we send you? You carry the products of the 
mine almost for nothing over the Intercolonial railway, in 
order to force this trade, to such an extent that your Inter- 
colonial railway at the present time is sinking, outside of 
interest, $300,000 or $400,000 a year, and you 
have nothing to carry which will make any re- 
turn upon the annual cost of the railway. ‘Then, 
Sir, the hon. gentlemen say, in reply to the statement, 
that the people are leaving the Maritime Provinces 
in large numbers every year, Oh, yes, but the people are 
going west. Well, Sir, we had the statement made yes- 
terday that this is not the fact. The census returns are 
examined, and we find that there are, practically speaking, 
none of the Maritime people in the Province of Ontario, or 
in the Province of Quebec, and a very few in the Province 
of Manitoba, Where have they gone,then? Toa country 
which hon, gentlemen term a foreign country—to the 
United States of America; and while the exodus from the 
eastern part of British North America to the west has been 
perfectly natural, the people who leave the New Hnogland 
States go to the western states and remain in their own 
country ; but in Canada, owing to the want of the freer 
trade relations that we ought to possess, our people are 
driven, not to our own western prairies, where they might 
and would go, but to the south of the line. Do you suppose 
if the people of Manitoba and the North-West Territories 
had not been hampered as they have been with the unna- 
tural trade restrictions which you have placed upon them 
to prevent them dealing with those who are their natural 
neighbors, and who are prepared to deal with them—to 
buy what they have to sell and to sell to them what they 
want to buy—do you suppose the country would not 
have been filled up with the hardy yeomen of the Maritime 
Provinces who have gone west during the past few years. 
These men do not leave British North America because 
they are disloyal to the flag. They are loyal to the flag, 
and they would prefer to live in Canada under their Sovereign 
if they were allowed to remain; but in order to build up 
monopolies, to create rich colonisation companies, to fill the 
pockets of political favorites, to make rich a few favorite 
manufacturers who contribute to their election funds—in 
order to do this, you place a damper on the trade relations 
that ought to exist between this country and the United 
States; and the result is that those people, not being able 
to find a place in this country where they could farm success- 
fully and live, are driven across the border. Now, Sir, the 
hon. gentleman did not grapple with one of those 
statements more than that. This isa very large question, 
and there are very many points which a gentleman 
speaking on the Government side might be pardon 
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ed for overlooking; but there was a point mentioned 
by the hon. member for South’ Oxford which I 
think ought to have challenged a moment’s attention 
from the hon, member for Cardwell; Why, Sir, he men- 
tioned a fact, which has been repeated to-day, that over 
$600,000,000 has been locked np in railroads in this country. 
We have spent money with a lavish hand—public monies 
which we have voted, and private monies which have been 
invested—in railway enterprises in this country; and all 
for what? To give us better means of communication, for 
Garrying away the surplus products of the land; and 
after you have built your railways at such an enormous 
cost, you place a barrier at the border so that the trade may 
not be carried to the people who want to buy it. A more 
insane policy was never conceived. What has the hon. 
gentleman to say in reply to the natural demand which has 
gone up from every section of this country—from the farm- 
ers,the fishermen,the miners and all the producing classes of 
the country—for freer trade relations. The answer of 
the hon. gentleman to-day is the answer he gave this 
House and this country when I had the honor of first 
sitting in this House some years ago. But he says 
we have placed our policy on the Statute-book; the 
people know, he says, we have made a statutory offer of 
exchange in natural products with the United States, 
Why, we know that statutory offer is a farce, and the hon. 
gentleman knows it was afarce and a blind from the day it 
was made. How many years has it been on the Statute- 
book? It has been there ever since the introduction of the 
National Policy. Has it ever evoked a responsive offer 
from the other side of the line? Never. The hon. gentle- 
man talks of our offer to export to the Uniied States all our 
natural products in return for the privilege of purchasing all 
their natural products, And what do we ever purchase of 
their products? Outside of the article of Indian corn, we 
purchase scarcely anything at all. The hon. gentleman 
knows, and his Government know, that they are merely 
playing with this question when they tell the people 
they are willing to establish unrestricted recip- 
rocity in the natural products of the two countries, I say 
there is no reciprocity in that offer. The hon. gentleman 
evaded the principle set down in the resolution; he set up 
aman of straw and then proceeded to knock him down. 
He discussed the question of commercial union at very 
great length. I was not aware that the question of com- 
mercial union was embodied in this resolution before the 
House. That question may come up for discussion in this 
House, and the speech which the hon. gentleman fired off 
at half-cock may then be appropriate, but it was utterly 
irrelevant on this occasion, and no answer to the proposition 
laid down or the arguments advanced in support of that pro- 
position by my hon, friend for South Oxford. The policy 
of the Liberal party, the policy agreed upon and formulated 
by the hon. member for South Oxford, is contained in that 
resolution, and that is not the policy advocated at present 
by Mr. Erastus Wiman and which the hon. gentleman took 
such pains to answer yesterday. The policy of Mr. Wiman 
is not that policy which is propounded here, and the hon. 
gentleman therefore wasted, im discussing it, a large part of 
the time of this House that he might profitably have em- 
ployed in answering the arguments submitted on this side, 
were he able todo so. He declared that the resolution 
implied and involved the raising of our tariff as high as that 
of the United States. When and where did he learn that? 
It is not in the resolution; it was not declared to be his 
policy by the hon. gentleman who moved the resolution ; 
it cannot be deduced from anything contained in that reso- 
lution, It is not the fact, The policy of unrestricted recipro- 
city does not imply at all that the tariff of this country, as 
against the world, shall be raised up to the tariff of the 
United States. Tne tariff of this country, if unrestricted 
reciprocity were carried to-morrow, would be just as this 


Parliament, which would retain supreme control over it, 
would choose to adopt. Therefore, when the hon. gentleman 
started out on his argument with the statement that unres- 
tricted reciprocity involved the assimilation of our tariff 
with that of the United States, he made a statement which 
neither the resolution nor the argument advanced in sup: 
port of the resolution justified. Then the hon. gentle- 


men stated further that this proposition was going 
to destroy the trade of the St, Lawrence. Why 
will it destroy the trade of the St. Lawrence ? 


If our tariff remains as it is to-day and the tariff of the 
United States remains as it is to-day, will not the trade, 
not only of Canada but the trade of the great western 
country belonging tothe United States, naturally flow by 
the St. Lawrence. Will not the productions of that great 
western couatry flow from there down the St. Lawrence? 
What will restrict it? Whatwill hamper it? Is not the 
St. Lawrence the natural channel which Providence intend- 
ed for the trade of that great western country. The hon. 
gentleman well knows it is, and therefore to make the bald 
assertion, without a single vestige of proof to support it, 
that our proposition will have the effect of destroying the 
trade of the St. Lawrence, is utterly absurd. But the hon. 
gentleman stated that we were a happy country, and that 
if there was one part of the National Policy of which he 
was more proud than another, it was that which related tothe 
incidents of taxation. In this country, he said, under this 
unrestricted reciprocity policy, there must be direct taxation. 
That was also a bugbear of the hon. gentleman’s own imagi- 
nation; that was ‘also a man of straw of his own making. 
That does not at all necessarily follow our proposition, It 
was not propounded as part of the policy necessarily by 
my hon. friend from South Huron. And it does not follow it 
must necessarily take place. But, he says, if there was one 
part of the policy he approved of, it was that part of the 
National Policy by which the incidents of taxation bear 
almost entirely upon the rich and not upon the poor. 
Why, the hon. gentleman knows—no man knows better— 
that the evil underlying the National Policy is that it 
bears more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich man. 
The specific duties upon articles imported bear more 
heavily upon the coarse articles consumed by the poor than 
upon the fine articles consumed by the rich. If the hon. 
gentleman will take the articles which enter into the neces- 
sary consumption of the ordinary workingman, say aman 
whose income amounts to $400 per year, and making first 
allowance for clothing, boots and shoes, he will find that for 
sugar, for grocerios, for crockery and the little miscellaneous 
articles alone, the workingman, whose income is $400, 
pays not less than $35 to the revenue upon it. 


Mr. BERGIN. Name the articles, 


Mr. DAVIKS (P.E.1.} Let*the hon, gentleman take the 
articles, and he will find it is true. When a poor 
man pays at that rate on the necessaries of life, for an 
hon. Minister of the experience of the hon. member for 
Cardwell to stand up in this House and say that a poor 
man’s taxation is practically nil, is to insult the intelligence 
of this House and the country. But there is more than 
that. If the National Policy was intended to have, and if 
it has any effect at all, it should operate to exclude from 
this country those manufactures which, the hon. gentleman 
said, can be made in it, Therefore, the poor man, if he 
does not practically pay to the exchequer, pays into the 
pockets of the manufacturers, and the latter have taken the 
best possible means of establishing that he shall pay to the 
uttermost farthing. We hear of combines mado in every 
branch of manufacture which is protected by this National 
Policy. To-day we have these manufacturers combining 
in ali branches of trade—for what? To mulct the poor 
man still more. But the hon. gentleman reached the climax 
when he came to speak with reference to what he called the 
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dolefui wail set up by the hon. member for South Oxford. 
It appears to me that these hon. gentlemen, or a few of 
them, believe it is the duty of a representative of the people 
to hide and cover up the truth, I contend, on the contrary, 
that it is the duty of a representative of the people to dis- 
cover the truth, to discover the grievance, in order that he 
may discover the remedy for the grievance, and I say that 
he is no loyal man to the people or to the country who 
desires to hide the grievances or the evils under which the 
country labors. The hon,member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) pointed out that for the last few years 
there had been a wonderful depression in the agricultural 
interests of this country; that in this young country, whose 
agricultural prosperity ought to proceed, not by slow 
degrees but by leaps and bounds as it did years ago, the 
agricultural industry appeared now to be stricken by 
paralysis, and that stagnation appeared to be the order of 
the day; that, while a few years ago our agricultural popu- 
lation were able to hold their own to a marvellous 
degree, to-day the wheels of progress have been turned 
aside and we are retrograding rather than progressing. 
The hon. member, for Cardwell (Mr. White) replied to 
the hon. member, and, with that jaunty air which he 
assumes when he wants the House to imagine that he 
knows everything on every subject, he said the House need 
not be alarmed, that all this was wrong, and this new 
Daniel who had come to judgment said he had in his hands 
the proof of the position he took. He said that if there was 
one thing which he admitted, it was the statistics 
prepared by his friend, Mr, Blue, of Ontario, and he 
commended the enterprise of the Ontario Government 
in the preparation of those statistics, and he said, I 
am going to destroy the Goliath of the other side with a 
single stone from my sling. I, the young David of the 
House. How did he do that? He asked us to place, as he 
said he was prepared to place, the most implicit confidence 
in the statistics of Mr, Blue. He told us that they showed 
it was not true that Canada was not progressing, and that 
he would show from those statistics that, during a certain 
number of years which he mentioned, the agricultural 
weaith of Ontario had developed, and he rolled it under his 
tongue as a sweet morsel, to the extent of some thirty mil- 
lions of collars, and he asked us to fall dowa and worship 
the statement he had set up. The hon, gentleman has 
acquired, perhaps from his having been a writer upon the 
daily press, a habit of jumping too hastily to too hastily 
formed conclusions, He takes a bird’s-eye view of certain 
statistics in the same way as he wouid if he were writing 
an article for the Montreal Gazette. Bat let us take the 
very statistics the hon. gentloman has referred to. I am 
prepared for the nonce to assume that they ara accurate, 
and that they point out correctly the relative increase in 
the agricultural wealth of the Province of Ontario during 
the time when my hon, friend trom Kast York presided 
over the destinies of this country, and when the policy pro- 
moted by him and the hun. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) was in force, and I am willing to com- 
pare that with the time during which the Government of 
which the hon. member for Cardwell (Mr. White), who has 
his panacea for all the evils of the country, has been in 


Bever. What do I find by this blue book which he vouches 
or 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Yellow book. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.)_ Yellow book, if you like, What 
do I find from this yellow book ? What do I find as the re- 
sult of the stone which he has slung to destroy the effect of 
the Goliath opposite to him? We find that in the year 
1873, when the member for Hast York (Mr. Mackenzie) 
took charge of the administration of affairs in this country, 
the average value of real estate in Ontario amounted to 


$10.02 per acre. I ask, as a favor, the attention of my h 
Mr Davrss (P.E.L) as A 


friend the member for Cardwell to this statement. In the 
year 1873 the average acreable value of land in the rural 
district of Ontario was $10.02 per acre, I find that under 
the system of economy and prudence in the management of 
affairs, and keeping down the taxes of the country, and de- 
veloping the resources of the country, on the part of the 
Government of that day, the value of real estate in the 
country districts rose until, in 1878, it had reached the 
enormous sum of $18.14 per acre. Does the hon. gentleman 
know what that means? It means that in that period of 
time, about five years, the increase in value of the rural 
lands in the Province of Ontario amounted to $160,000,000. 
There are about 120,000,000 acres of Jand in Ontario, and, 
according to the statements contained in this book to which 
the hon. gentleman gives his adhesion, the increase has been 
that which I have stated, which cannot be paralleled in 
the history of any country on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is a record of which the Government of Ontario ought to be 
proud, and of which any Government which had the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the country would have a right to be 
proud. Then we had the National Policy brought into 
operation, putting taxes on all the consumers. While the 
value was $18.14 per acre in 1878, nearly eight years go 
by, and in 1885, tho last year I find recorded in this book 
which the hon. gentleman presents to the House as being 
undoubtedly true, I find that the acreable value had 
only gone up to $19.71, or an increase per acre of 
$1.57 in the seven years as against an increase of $8.12 per 
acre in the previous five years. There you see that $1.57 
per acre represents the wonderfal increase of $30,000,900 
that the hon. gentleman speaks of, while $160,009,000 of 
increase took place in the five years when Mr. Mackenz'oe 
was in power. The hon. gentleman could take his pencil 
and see how much the ratio per cent. under the old régime 
was over the increase under the National Policy. I think it is 
just about 700 per cent., or that as nearly as possible. I 
have nou a blackboard on which to make the calculation 
accurately, but if I am wrong he can correct it. I say that, 
in that statement, [ have given an answer to the hour-and-a- 
half speech of the hon. gentleman. The statements which 
have been made from time to time by hon. gentlemen on 
this side of the House as to the Jamentable fact that progress 
has been stayed by this policy in the greatest Province in 
this Dominion, are proved by the figures for the accuracy of 
which he himself has vouched ; but, if that is the case in 
the Province of Ontario, it is ten times more the case in the 
Province, or in the part of the Dominion from which I 
come. Go back to 1873 or to a few years before that, and, 
although we have no statistics which reduce it to a certainty 
of mathematical accuracy as we have here, I will appeal to 
the knowledge of fact of every man from the Province from 
which I come and from the Provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and what do they tell you? What will 
they tell you? Will they tell you that the agricultural 
loterests have bocome wealthy during the past eight or nine 
years under the egis and protection of the Nationai Policy ? 
Oh no! Our agricultural industry is depressed, our farmers 
are living without hope; oar young men, the bone and 
sinew of the country-——-_— » 


An hon. MEMBER, No, no. 


Mr. DAVIES. The hon, gentleman who says “no” must 
be speaking without any practical knowledge whatever. I 
think he comes from the Province of Nova Scotia. I can 
take him through county after county of Cape Breton 
from which the young men have fled, as from a plague, 
almost, I can take him to the Province of Prince Edward 
Island, and he will go through large districts where the 
young men, who ought to have remained at home to till the 
soil, and enrich the community, and make new hones for 
themselves, have abandoned that land and gone off to the 
United States; and I tell the hon. gentleman, that if it had 
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not been for the returns which these young men make | were told a few years ago that there were few countries 
yearly to their parents and their friends, the sad tale, as it | on the face of the globe that were increasing in prosperity 


gtands to-day, would be ten times worse. But, Sir, the hon. 
gentleman wanted to show, to confirm his argument, that 
things are not so bad in Ontario as gentlemen on this side 
of the House have stated. I am not acquainted, personally, 
with the facts in Ontario, the actual condition of affairs, 
but [ am acquainted with them in the Maritime Provinces. 
I give you my version; the deductions I draw from what I 
have seen, and know, and felt, and I give you from the 
blue hook the truth of what takes place there. The 
hon. gentleman says: ‘I will prove to you, trom 
figures from the United States, that the farmers are much 
more heavily mortgaged there than they are in Ontario; 
that the condition of the Ontario farmer, in respect to 
mortgages, is not half so bad as in some parts 
of the United States; that the exodus from Ontario is not 
so bad as it is from some of the States.” How does he do it? 
The hon, gentleman takes the loan companies of Ontario 
and the lists of their mortgages, and he assumes that they 
form a fair statement of the mortgage debt upon the farms 
of Ontario. Well, I am informed by those who are con- 
versant with the facts, that in a number of the largest 
counties of Ontario, the company’s mortgage list does not 
show one-tenth of the mortgages that really exist upon the 
farms of the country. But with what does the hon. gentle- 
man compare the great Province of Ontario? He takes 
the State of Vermont and the State of New Hampshire, and 
one or two other Staies, that do not possess one-tenth of 
the fertility, that do not possess one-tenth of the natural 
resources of the great and rich Province of Ontario—not 
one-hundredth, as an hop. friend beside me says—the 
sterile, rocky districts of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
and he says that they have only progressed in a certain 
ratio, and if Ontario has kept up, she ought to be satisfied. 
Sir, is that the way for an hon. gentleman to talk who 
wants to hold up his country properly in the eyes of the 
world? He could not use more depreciatory lancuage 
than to compare the progress of Vermont and New Hamp. 
shire, in the same ratio, with the progress of Ontario, or 
even of the Maritime Provinces, if those Provinces had any 
thing like fair play. The natural resources of those States 
are not one-twentieth as great; and therefore while it is 
perfectly natural that young men should go from 
the rocks and the poor soil of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, to the richer soil of the western country, 
it is unnatural, and it is wrong, and it is owing 
to man’s bad fiscal regulations, that the young men are 
driven from Ontario. What is natural in one case is arti- 
ficial and unnatural in the other. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
have referred to the hon. gentleman’s speech at greater 
length, perhaps, than its importance justifies; but I think 
I have been enabled to show that oue or two, at any rate, 
- of his main propositions are utterly untenable. Now, I 
want to call the attention of the House for a very short 
time to the record of the Trade and Navigation Returns of 
this country, to ascertain whether the people should be 
satisfied with the continuance of the existing state of affairs. 
Is it true, or is it not true, that the people are satisfied ? Is 
it true, or isit not true, that the people of the Maritime 
Provinces, or the people of Quebec, or the people of Ontario, 
or the people ot the North-West, are satisfied that the pre- 
sent state of affairs should continue? The hon. mem- 
ber for Cardwell says they are. He says, I have nothing to 
offer you, we must go on as we are going, doubling the tax- 
ation, doubling the expenditure in so many years. We must 
depend on our own resources, and keep the present Govern- 
ment in power, and adopt no new-fangled schemes for the 
relief of the great mass of the people. There are just one 
or two prominent facts that I want to notice, Iam aware 
they have been noticed before, but they are so important, 
in my opinion, that they will bear repeating. 


in the same ratio as Canada; we were told that the best 
index to that increase of prosperity was to be found in our 
navigation returns; that a country which from year to year 
added tens of thousands to its exports, and consequently 
tens of thousands to its wealth, was an improving country, 
a country that would afford a welcome asylum to the over- 
taxed and over-burdened people of other parts of the world. 
Sir, it is true that for years and years the export trade of 
Canada did increase largely, did go up by leaps and bounds, 
but what do we find to-day uader the blighting influence of 
the National Policy? We find, Sir, that while, in the year 
1873, the exports of this country reached the sum of $89,- 
789,000, in the year 1887 ought we not to look for an in- 
crease away beyond the hundreds? On the contrary, we 
find that the export trade has remained stationary, hardly 
a dollar of increase in the surplus exports of our products— 


‘89 millions in 1873, and 89 millions only in 1887. I 


say that fact, bold and bald as it is, ought to open 
our eyes, and call for more serious treatment than 
it has received at the hands of hon, gentlemen opposite. 
It shows us that our affairs are not in the satisfactory con- 
dition,they would lead us to believe. It shows us we must 
find some remedy other than that we now possess. What 
have we been doing during all this time? Why have we 
reason to expect that our surplus products for export should 
be largely increased? Not only because of the richness of 
our soil, not only because of the inexhaustible nature of 
our fisheries and our mines and our forests, but because we 
have been borrowing for a number of years past Jargely in 
the money markets of the world and briaging millions of do!- 
lars here and spending them in developing tho resources of 
the country. This policy of rapid construction of railways, 
of rapid construction of public works, and the expenditure 
of millions of borrowed money, has gone on from year to 
year, and it has circnlated an enormous amount of money 
among the people and has created in some places an appar- 
ent prosperity. But this expenditure is about ceasing now, 
[ thiok the more prudent on the Government side have 
long ago come to the conclusion that we cannot go 


on borrowing forever, unless we can show that 
our wealth is increasing in such a degree as 
to justify us in believing we will be able to bear 
equally the burdens which increased borrowing 


places upon us. Lot us look at our great wealth producing 
interests and seo how we can develop and promote them. 
The hon. member for Cardwell (Mr. White) stated, in his 
address yesterday, that we should not to be so concerned 
about foreign markets. He said: You must remember that 
after all is said and done, the home market is the great 
market for the people; he said that while the whole exports 
reached $400,000,000-—I think those are the correct figures, 
although I am only speaking from memory—only about 10 
per cent, of the products were exported. Assuming his 
statement to be true, does it at all follow from it that the 
foreign market which purchases the ten millions or forty 
millions of surplus prodacts we export is not of vital im- 
portance to us? Why, the hon. gentleman ought to know, 
the hon. gentieman does know, I venture to say—if he does 
not he has not learned one of the elementary principles of 
political economy—that it is the foreign market which con- 
trols the price we get for our products. Sir, if you want 
to know the price of oats or wheat or any of 
the products, a surplus of which we send abroad, you 
must look at the foreign markets which determine the price. 
It is the English market that determines the price of oats 
and the price of wheat, and, in fact, it is the market abroad 
which receives the surplus that determines the price of our 
products. The hon. gentleman knows that, and therefore, 
the price we obtain for the surplus of our products we ex- 


Sir, we, port depends on the foreign market, The quantity we keep 
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at home and sell in the home market is regulated entirely 
by the price we get abroad, and the price we got abroad is, 
therefore, of vital importance, Now, let us compare the ex- 
ports of to-day ; and what do we find them to be? We find 
that out of total exports of $80,000,000 from this country 
there were $3,805,000 products of the soil, $6,875,000 of the 
fisheries, $20,484,000 of the forest, $24,247,000 animals and 
their products, $3,000,000 odd for manufactures, and $644, 
000 for miscellaneous, which, together with some other items, 
makes a totalof $80,000,000. What fact does this convey to 
any thinking man? Compare the wonderful amount of exports 
of surplus products from the farm, from the forest, from the 
fisheries and from the mines, with the tawdry and paltry 
amount of manufactures we export, and then you can judge 
of the real relative importance of those industries to our 
people. A paltry $3,000,000 worth of manufactures are 
exported from Canada, asum less by hundreds of thousands 
than we exported from the country before the National 
Policy ever was introduced ; and yet we are asked to sacri- 
fice the interests of the people, who produce and export 
$75,000,000 worth of products, in order to bolster and build 
up and make wealthy that class which exported $3,000,000 
worth. I hold that the farming community and those in- 
terested in the lumber interest, and the other interests I 
have mentioned, deserve more serious attention at the 
hands of this Parliament than the handful of people who 
are engaged in manufactures here, of which they export 
only $3,000,000 worth. We cannot consume these products, 
Those $80,000,000 worth of products we export we cannot 
consume here, that is evident. We must have a market 
for those products, You have developei as far as you can 
our trade by building the Intercolonial and other railways. 
You have endeavoured to force on the Maritime Provinces 
as much of the surplus products as you can. You have 
forced upon the Province of Quebec all the coal from the 
Maritime Provinces you can force by carrying it almost for 
nothing. You have forced trade wherever possible, and 
after all is said and done you have $77,000,000 worth of the 
products of the mine, forest, land and sea to export abroad, 
Now, where does it go? We find there are two great 
countries which consume it all. Wecan almost put out of 
sight, in considering this question, those other countries 
of the world which, a few years ago, some of the statesmen 
supposed would become great purchasers of our surplus 
products. We find that Great Britain took $38,000,000 of 
our surplus products, and the United States took $35,000,000 
worth. So, then, it is to those two countries that we must 
look for the sale of those products. Let us analyse just a 
little further those surplus products and find where they 
go. We find that of the products of the mine, of the value 
of $3,800,000, the United States took over $3,000,000 worth. 
It is true you have restricted the trade as much as possible, 
It is true that by building up barriers on this side and 
maintaining barriers on that, the statesmen of both coun- 
tries have prevented the trade from reaching one-half of 
what it might have been; but even to-day, with all the 
restrictions, with all that men can do to stop the flow of 
traffic between the two countries, the surplus products of 
the mine are practically purchased by our neighbors in the 
great American Republic. So it is with regard to our 
fisheries. Of a total value of $6,806,000 exported, the 
United States took nearly 83,100,000 worth; and be it 
remembered that is the only maket to which we are able to 
send those $3,000,000 worth of products. We have no 
other market in the world for our mackerel except the 
United States, and we have no other market for our 
fresh fish. That is our market and our sole markot, 
and it is well known to all who have studied the question, 
that you are hampering and destroying, as far as it is in the 
power of man to do, those great industries to which I have 
referred, by unnatural restrictions. Why, Sir, of the exports 
of our forests the United States takes $9,000,000 ; of animals 
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and their products, $7,291,000; agricultural products out- 
side of that, $7,966,248; and manufactures, $1,250,000, 
Therefore, without wearying the House and going into 


some details,—details which have been given by my hon. - 


friend, but which I have looked up and which are unneces- 
sary to repeat :—we find, Sir, that to the south of us lies one 
country which, next to Great Britain, takes all the surplus 
products we have to sell. Now, Sir, the question is whether 
it is desirable or whether it is not desirable that we should 
remove all artificial barriers which intercept all the freest 
interchange of the surplus products of this country with the 
surplus products of the country south of us. What would 
be the effect if we did this ? Why, Sir, the effects of the old 
reciprocity treaty, all confined as they were to natural pro- 
ducts, have never been forgotten by the people of the 
Maritime Provinces. Ido not know whether they were as 
profitable to the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, . Yes. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. H. 1.) Well, then, if they were, the 
pedple of Quebec and Ontario must have as warm a heart 
for the return of those good old times as we have in the 
Maritime Provinces. It is true that under that old recipro- 
city treaty,to which I wish to call attention, that the amount 
of profits and benefits, and advantages were not confined to 
the Dominion of Canada. Ido not claim that we possessed 
greater advantages under it than the United States. I 
mean to say that under the treaty the United States 
benefitted largely, and 1 mean to say that the figures show 
that, so far as the balance of trade is concerned, it points to 
the fact that the balance of trade was largely in their favor. 


We bought some from them and they bought from us during __ 


the period the reciprocity treaty was in force. And, Sir, L 
would just call the attention of the House for a few moments 
to the marveilous strides which the trade of this country 
received at the time when the annual products ot both coun- 
tries were allowed to flow free between the Dominion of 
Canada and the nation to the south of us, I find, Sir, on looking 
up the returns, that before the reciprocity treaty came into 
force the entire traffic between Canada and the United 
States was very smail. In 1845 it was $8,000,000, in 1846 
$9,000,000, in 1847 it increased to $10,000,000, in 1848 to 
$12,000,000,in 1850 to $15,000,000, and in 1851 to $18,000,000 
—slow, up-hill progress, but all the progress that could be 
made under the system of government and under the res- 
trictions to trade which then existed. I find that in the 
year last before the reciprocity treaty, 1853, that the entire 
trade between the Proviuces that now comprise the Domi- 
nion of Canada and the United States of America was 
$20,000,000. I find, Sir, the first year after that treaty took 
place that the trade bounded up from $20,000,000 to 
$33,000,000, that two years afierwards it had gone up to 
$42,000,000, that two years after that,in 1857,to $46,000,000, 
in 1859 it had 
$59,000,000, in 1864 to $67,000,000, in 185 to $71,000,000, 
and in 1866 it had reached the tremendous figures of 
$84,000,000. There is no stop, there is no halt. ‘he pro- 
ducing power of this country was tested to its utmost and 
it was equal to the demand made upon it; and our fishermen, 
our farmers, ahd our lumbermen poured out their surplas 
products to the American market, and wealth rolled back 
upon them, I see opposite to me men who know the tr 

ot what Lam speaking. I would recall their attention to 
the time when in every creek in the Maritime Provinces the 
smaller vessels came there laden with the products .we re- 
quired from the farms and the looms of the United States 
and returned again with everything that our farmers, from 
their surplus products, had tu sell, We had not one article 
to sell which they were not willing to buy, and to buy ata 
profitable rate. Wealth rolled in upon the country, as can 
be seen from the figures which the total trade returns of 
the country shows during that time. What has been the 


gone up to $48,000,000, in 1863 to- 
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consequence since, Sir? During that period of time the 
figures are large, the total interchange of traffic between 
the Dominion of Canada and the United States reached the 
immense and unparalleled figures of $670,000,000. It is 
almost inconceivable—an amount which one can hardly 
grasp—but such are the facts as shown by the trade and 
navigation returns, and what was it that we purchased from 
the United States during that time? We purchased 
$150,000,000 worth of farm products, $3,500,000 worth of 
timber, $24,000,000 worth miscellaneous goods and 
$151,000,000 worth of general merchandise. We 
purchased it because it was for our advantage to pur- 
chase it, and we would not have purchased it unless 
it were so. We made money by the purchase, and 
we made money by the sale to the people of the 
United States of the millions of dollars I have men- 
tioned bringing back those millions in return. What is the 
consequence of the repeal of that treaty? It had no sooner 
been repealed than the traffic fell from $84,000,000 to $57,- 
000,000, a falling off in one year of nearly $30,000,000. In 
the year following it was $56,000.000. In 1869, two years 
afterwards, it remained at $56,000,000. It struggled up 
and ascended steadily from that time until in the year 1878 
it reached $89,000,000, but to-day, Sir, we find it has gone 
back again to $82,000,000. We find that during the period 
of the reciprocity treaty, that not only by the personal ex- 
perience which every gentleman who remembers can bring 
to bear upon it, but by the statistics contained in our blue 
books as well, that it is proved beyond a doubt that the 
period of the reciprocity treaty was a period of unparalleled 
prosperity for Canada, whilst at the same time it was a 
period during which the United States reaped great gain 
from traffic with us. It was not a one-sided treaty. As 
hon, gentlemen opposite say, we are not going as beggars 
to the United States, we are not a poor country, we are a 
great country with great capabilities. 


An hon, MEMBER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Yes, hon. gentlemen opposite 
sometimes think that they possess all the loyalty and 
all the love of country on their sideofthe House. I can 
tell them that we are as proud of our country and have as 
great a knowledge of its capabilities as they have, but we 
want to make it a country fit for us to live in ourselves and 
for our sons afterwards. We want to see its capabilities 
developed and not dwarfed by the politicians of the country ; 
we want to see the restrictions upon that development re- 
moved; we want to see the trade of the country untrammelled; 
we do not want to see the whole interests of this great and 
growing Dominion sacrificed to the interests of a few who 
have put their money in the manufactures of the country, 
Do you say in answer to that, as the hon. gentleman said 
yesterday, “Iam perfectly willing that there should be a 
return to that old system.” I dare say you may be, I dare 
that you are, but the hon. gentleman knows that it is baying 
the moon. He has eight or ten years’ experience of his offer, 
and he knows it will never be granted. | have already dwelt 
on that question, He knows he may keep the statutory 
offer there for ever and it will evoke no response from the 
people of the United States, because it is not, and we have 
no hesitation in saying itis not,a fair offer of reciprocal trade, 
Itis asking too much from them and giving too little from us, 
The hon. gentleman introduced the National Policy in this 
country. He boasts that it received the endorsation of the 
majority of the people of this country. - 


Some hon. MHMBERS, Hear, hear. 

Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Yes, “ hear, hear,” says my hon. 
friend; does he know why ? 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Yes. 


Mr. DAVIKS (P.E.L) Iwill tell him why. Does he 
know the ground upon which the people of the Maritime Pro- 
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vinces were asked, by the man who possesses as much power’ 


in the Government, if not more, than its chief, to adopt that 
policy ? Do you think of the trade which came to the 
Maritime Provinces eight years ago? The hon. member 
for North Perth (Mr, Hesson) got a rebuke yesterday 
which I think he had better take to heart. 1 will repeat 


the question, and, before he laughs, he had better hear what ' 


I say. l was going to ask, does he dare to think that a 
people trained up in the principle of free trade as the 
people of the Maritime Provinces have been, a people know- 


ing and believing in the benefits of free trade, could be got- 


to listen to a proposal to reverse the system under which 
they had grown prosperous and introduce a protective sys- 
tem alone because it was protective? No, you could not; 
you would not have polled a corporal’s guard. But 
you came to them under false pretences; yon said to 
them, We ask you to adopt the National Policy—in 
order that it may give benefits to you? Notat all. Did 
you try to prove that it would. be in itself a benefit ? 
but you told them it would be a means of obtaining that 
which you are all striving for—it would be a means of ob- 
taining reciprocal trade with the United States, That is why 
you carried your National Policy in 1878, You carried it under 
talse pretences, Sir Charles Tupper came to the city of 
Charlottetown, which I have now the honor to represent, 
and in the most emphatic terms pledged his word that 
what he was seeking was not an increase of taxation to 
build up manufactures, but it was to obtain that which was 
the greatest blessing the Maritime Provinces would 
ever have—it was to obtain reciprocity, and that was the 
only way they could get it. The people took him at his 
word, they voted for the National Policy, and they were 
sold ; and to-day they are farther off from reciprocity than 
ever.\ ‘The less the hon. gentleman says about the election 
the better. We know how it was carried. Take the Prov- 
ince where they did not spend money, where they did not 
pour it out in bribery—take the Province from which I 
come, and what is your answer? What was the issue on 
which my hon. friend and myself appealed to the people of 
that Province? The issue was reciprocity with the United 
States and the best means to obtain it; and we appealed to 
them to return a party to power who were in sympathy 
with that policy, and who were determined to do all that 
lay in their power to obtain it, and the people answered by 
sending @ uuanimous delegation for that purpose. It is 
true, Sir, in some of the other Provinces where you poured 
out the Government money like water, where you bought 
the people with their own money, the results were not 
the same as with us; but you know that if you had not 
made the promises with regard to railways in the adjoining 
Province of Nova Scotia, if you had not poured out the 
money as you did for the construction of public works, you 
would hardly have had a corporal’s guard to back up 
the hon, Finance Minister. His own personal qualities and 
his long public life might possibly have insured his return, 
but I doubt that he would have had a corporal’s guard to 
back him in the House, Why. do IJ believe it? Because 
the interests of the people of Nova Scotia are identical with 
those ot the people of Prince Edward Island, and the un- 
trammelled vote in the one Province shows what the un- 
trammelled vote would have been in the other. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. What a corrupt lot the 
people must be to be bought up in this way. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Well, our Public Ac- 
counts show it. Why, they offered themselves to us, but Mr. 
Blake was too honest to buy them. 

Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L.) Now, we are not singular—it 
would ke unnatural if we were—in feeling and predicting 
the great benefits which would accrue to this country from 
reciprocal trade with the United States. I do not know 
what the right hon, gentleman who leads the Government 
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may, say to-day; I donot know what his.views.are now ;. 
bat I know, Sir, that.he shares. the general belief that the 
repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty was a great calamity to 
this country. In 1865, when he was negotiating fora 
renewal of that treaty, he put into a State document which 


he.forwarded, to the English Government a. declaration of 


his own that the repeal of that treaty was.a great calamity 
to Canada; and ha. went. further—further, I think, than was 
necessary. He almost. warned the British, Government 
that unless that treaty was renewed in some form or other 
the loyalty of the people might be undermined, The hon, 
gentleman. said at that time in a Minute of Council: 

‘ Under-the beneficent operation of the system. of self-government 
which the later policy of the mother country has.accorded;to Canada, 
in common with the other colonies possessing representative institu- 
tions, combined with the advantages secured by the Reciprocity Treaty, 
ofan unrestricted commerce with our nearest neighbors in the natural 
productions of the two countries, all agitation. for organic changes 
hag: ceased, all dissatisfaction with the existing political relations of the 
provinces has wholly disappeared.’’ 


There had been dissatisfaction among some of those politi- 
cally associated. with the right hon. gentleman until we 
obiained access to our natural markets in the United States ; 
but the dissatisfaction, he says, has ccased, 


“ Although the Gommissioners would grossly misrepresent their 
countrymen if they were to affirm that their loyalty to their Sovereign 
would: be-diminished in the slightest degree by the withdrawal, through 
the unfriendly action of a foreign (Jovernment, of mere commercial 
privileges, however valuable these might be deemed} they think they 
cannot err in directing the attention of the enlightened statesmen who 
wield the destinies ot the great. Empire, uf which it is. the proudest 
boast of Canadians that theic country forms a part, to the connection 
which is usually found to exist between the material prosperi:y and the 
political contentment of a people, for in doing so they feel that they 
are appealing to the highest mutives that can actuate patriotic states- 
men—the desire to perpetuate a. Dominion founded; on the affectionate 
allegiance of a prosperous and contented people.” 


Statesmanlike words, those, Sir! The hon, gentleman tells 
the Home, Government: I do not want to say that our 
loyalty: depends altogether npon our obtaining and main- 
taining free commercial: relations with the people of the 
United States, but such is-always the case, and unless the 
people are contended, and unless the people are prosperous, 
you may look out for some disloyalty. He warns the 
British Government that unless some steps are taken the 
loyalty of the people will bo undermined. And the hon. 
gentleman at that time, I have no doubt, was honest in his 
desire to bring about a renewal of that treaty under which 
we have prospered so much, But, Sir, at that time, if lam 
not incorrect, the hon. gentleman: caused propositions. to. be 
made to the States which would have horror-stricken the 
hon, member for Cardwell—not propositions for an exchange 
of natural products-alone, but propositions for the assiuila- 
tion of the tariffs of the two countries. Ifthe Hon. George 
Brown was correct. in a statement he made ina speech 
delivered by him in 1865, negotiations were then on foot for 
a: renewal of reciprocity. with: the United States. I wonder 
if the: hon. gentleman will leave the Government when he 
discovers that his. leader is hetorodox on that point, We 
have not yet heard from the hon, the First Minister, but 
perhaps. he may. yet throw over the hon, member for Card- 
well, He may yet approve of the resolution introduced, 
because, as I have shown, it does not go any further than 
the right hon, gentleman was willing to go when he was 
seeking a renewal of those treaty relations in 1865, when 
he declared that the abrogation of the treaty would be a 
great national calamity. 


Mr. SPROULE. Did he make a treaty? 


Mr. DAVIHS.(P.fi.1.). But I find that these negotiations 
went still further. In 1879, the hon. gentleman again 
opened negotiations with the people of the United States 
for a renewal of that treaty; and I hope the hon, 
member for Cardwell will not be horror-stricken when, he 
learns that again, in 1869,—I state this on the authority of 
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the late Hon. George Brown—propositions were made a 
second time for the assimilation of the tariff of the two 
countries. Lrefer to the speech which the Hon. George 
Brown delivered in the Senate in 1875, in which he stated: 


“ Tn 1869, formal negotiations were entered into with the American 
Government, and the project of a treaty was presented for discussion. 
The negotiations continued from July, 869, to March, 1870, The project 
included the cession for a term of years of our fisheries to the United 
States, the enlargement and: enjoyment of our canals, the free enjoy-. 
ment of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, the assimilation of our cus- 
toms and excise duties, and some other propositions.” 


Is the hon, member for Cardwell willing to resign and leave 


a gentleman who has proved himsolf so disloyal as the First 
Minister did when ho made those propositions ? I have 
here the speech of the Hon. Mr. Huntington, who is now 
dead and gone, and whose silvery voice used to ring through 
this Chamber. In that speech Mr. Huntington stated he was 
aware froma person who could give him authoritative in- 
formation, that such a project of treaty had been signed by 
the Hon, John Rose and the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. ‘That statement will be found in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s speech of March 16th, 1870. Mr. Huntington said: 
‘(T know something about the memorandum entered into by the con- 


tracting parties in regard to the preliminary negotiations, and [ have 
my information from sources which I believe to be reliable and trust- 


‘worthy. And I say that in the preliminary negotiations between Hon. 


Mr. Rose and: Mr. Sacretary Fish, it was agreed that the manufactures of 
both countries should be admitted duty free, and hon, gentlemen can- 
not deny it.’’ 


There is the statement, Sir, and I will go further. I will 


challenge the right hon, the First Minister to briog down 


the documents, if he dares deny the authoritative statement 


made by Mr, Huntington and by the Hon. Geo. Brown, who 


were boih members of the Privy Council, and who boih 


siated they had their information from the highest source. 
‘The hon, member for Cardwell bas said that this proposition 
of ours involves an assimilation of the customs and excise 


duties, and is, therefore, a disloyal proposition. But the same 
proposition was made by his leader. 1s the hon. gentleman 
prepared to justify his leader or to denounce him as dis- 
loyal? 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell), If the hon. gentleman will 
allow me, I would say that, several times in his speech, he 
has put words into my mouth which I never uttered. What 
I said was that a differential duty against Hogland was dis- 
loyal to the mother country and inconsistent with our 
position. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) Iask the hon. gentleman: Is notthe 
proposition for differential duties just as much involved in 
the proposal of his leader, which [ have jast stated? If the 
hon, gentleman doubts what I say, let him turn his atten- 
tion to the Order in Council which was adopted, and which 
was sigaoed by Sir John Rose, On the 3rd September, 1868, 
at the very time when the right for the Dominion of Cana- 
da to discriminate in any way against the mother country 
was:challenged, and when Sir John Rose penned a Minute 
of Council which was approved by the other members of the 
Cabinet, affirming our right to discriminate whenever we 
pleased against tho mother land, why was that document 
signed? Why did the Government of that day contend 
that the Dominion of Canada had the right, if it chose, to 
discriminate against the manutactures of the mother coun- 
try? Simply because the Government were then engaged 
in ondeavorivg to carry out a treaty which had that dis- 
crimination for one of its objects. Iam not going to read 
this document ai length, but [ call the attention of those 
that wish to peruse it, to the document itself. It is to be 


found in’ No, 47 of the Sessional Papers for 1869. Sir John 


Rose, after devoting the first part of the minute to the 
assertion of the right of one Province to discriminate in 
favor of another Province against English goods, because 
Prince Edward Island was not then part of the Dominion, 
and the question was raised whether the Dominion had the - 
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right to-discriminate in favor of Princes Edward Island as 

against Great Britain—after disposing of that minor quer- 

tion, Sir John Rose then grappled with the second objection. 
said: 


‘¢The second pointas stated by His Grace,-viz: ‘Theexclusive favor 


which substantially or, at allevents, apparently might be conferred on. 


the United States, if the clause providing for the admission of certain 


products of that country, in the event of certain contingencies, should! 


come into operation,’ ani which His Grace.is pleased ‘to say : ‘he fears 
could not be acceded to,’ raises.a question of such deep import to the 
people of this Dominion, that the undersigned deems it in his duty to 
advert to the course which has hitherto been pursued by ‘Her Majesty’s 


Government with reference'to it, in ithe conviction that further consid-: 


eration will lead His Grace to withdraw the objections which by anti- 
cipation have been advanced.” 
He then goes on to discuss the peculiar position in which 
Canada and the United States stand with regard to each 
other, and shows that it is for their mutual interest to 
exchange certain articles on reciprocal terms : 
“The truth of this proposition has never been denied by Her Majesty's 
nf 


Government, but, on the contrary, their influence has been invaria 
exercised in furtherance of such reciprocal arrangements. 


He then goes on to say: 


“In 1885, the delegates from Canada, who visited Hngland for the 
purpose of conferring with Her Majesty’s Government on various impor- 
tant matters affecting the interests of the Dominion, were again ‘aggured 
that Sir frederick Bruce, Her Majesty’s Representative at Washington, 
had received instructions to-negotiate for a renewal of the treaty, and 
to act in concert with the Government of Canada to that end.” 


It thus appears that the principle of establishing special 
trade relations on reciprocal terms between Canada and. 
the United States has been formally recognised and 
approved by Her Majesty’s Government since 1848. And 
having thus successfully, as he thinks, refuted the objection. 
taken by His Grace, we have the subsequent statement. 
made by the gentleman to whom I have referred, that they’ 
endeavored to negotiate with the United States for the: 
assimilation of the duties of the two .countries, which in- 
volved differential duties against the mother country. 
I think I have fairly proved that proposition. Then: 
wo had a new doparture.in— 

tional Policy introduced, and..there--was~an-end-of-all-pro- 
positiois of that. kind... Hon, gentlemen will see that it is: 
notonly in the statements made by leading and eloquent 
members of the then Opposition, which afterwards became 
the Government, that they were enabled to carry out that 
proposition of the National Policy, but that they placed 
upon the face of their proposition a statement which was 
not of any intrinsic value in the proposition itself, bat 
might have had great value in regard to the trade with the 
United States, and it was on that ground that:they asked the 
people to adopt it. Let me read.the,praposition which was’ 
made by the hon. the First Minister at that time. After 
reciting that itis desirable.to adopt..a national policy, he 
goes on: 

“ That such a policy will retain in Canada thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen now obliged to expatriate themselves .in search of the em-. 
ploymeat denied them at home, »w, re. prosperity-to.our.struggliug 
industries, now so sadly depressed,.will. prevent. Canada from being 
made a sacrifice market, will..enacourage-and-develop..an.active-inter-. 
provincial trade, and moving (as it onght-to.do). in. the direction,of 
reciprocity of tariffs with our neighbors, .so far.as the various interests 
of Canada may,demand, will greatly tend to procure for this country—” 


What? 

‘‘ Hyentually a.reciprocity-of-trade.” 
Tbat is what you were leading up to, or what you said you 
were-teiding up to, and what you deluded the people of the 
country into. balieving-you wereleading up to,and that-is’ 
why_you carried. your. National Policy... Bat contend that 
that proposition bas been a failure. It has not Jed to’ 
reciprocity of trade. On the contrary, it has ‘had a most 


unfortunate effect on our commercial connection with the! ours as it can be, 
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millions of people in the great country to the south of us to 
our views by any threat of forcing them into.trade relations, 
The proposition was absurd from the start, and now you 


are further away than you were at the time the National 


‘Policy waa first instituted from the end you proposed to 
gain. What dowe find now? Bringing the matter down 
ito the pretent day, we find that the fishery embroglio has 
‘brought together the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain 
and ‘the United States to try and solve the disputes which 
ihave becn so serious that, as Mr, Bayard expresses it, unless 
they are satisfactorily solved, they may result in war. No 
other meaning can be attached to this language. What do 
‘wo find to-day? We find that the leader of.the hon, member 
for Cardwell (Mr. White) who spoke yesterday, the 
Finance Minister (Sir Charles Tupper), goes to Washington, 
cand does he tell Mr. Bayard, or does he, in answer to his 
‘proposition, use the language of the hcn, member for Card- 
well, and say offensively to the people of the United States, 


|“ You have our proposition and we can go no. further than 


we have expressed in the Statute?” Sir Charles Tupper, I 
hope, is too great a lover of his couutry to take that course; 
‘and he says, I will treat this question of trade relations in a 
different way. Weare not the suppliants in this case. We 
‘are not sacrificing any question of honor, Mr. Bayard, that 
great statesman, comes to us and says: 

‘Tam confident we both seek to attain a just and permanent. settle- 

‘ment—and there is but one way to procure it—and that is by a straight- 
forward treatment, on a liberal and statesmanlike plan, of the entire 
commercial relations of the two countries.” 
I think this Parliament may thank its stars that the hon, 
member for Cardwell (Mr. White) was not sent to Wash- 
ington to answer that proposition of Mr. Bayard, and to tell 
him that the one way of settling the matter by a liberal and 
stutesmanlike plan of-dealing with the commercial relations 
of the two countries was, only, ‘that the Government would 
not go beyond the statutory provision they had already 
made. Sir Charles Tupper tells Mr. Bayard that he-coin- 
cides fully with him: 

. ‘ST entirely concur in yourstatement that we both seek to attain a just 
and permanent settlement—and that there is but one ‘way to procure it 
—and that is by a straightforward treatment, on aliberal-and stateman- 
like plan, of the entire commercial relations of the two countries.’ 
None of your pettifogging propositions as included in the 
resolution of 1878, but a broad and statesmanlike plan of 
the entire commercial relations of the two countries, or, as 
my hon. friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Oartwright) 
puts it, unrestricted interchange of tbe natural and manu- 
factured articles of the two countries, That is paraphrasing 
the language used by Secretary Bayard and re-echoed by 
‘Sir Charles Tupper, and we are not going further to-day 
than Sir Charles Tupper has gone in his.reply to the note 
of Secretary Bayard. Now we shave that great country 
holding out the right hand of fellowship, and, ‘through its 
Secretury of State, inviting us to declare what we believe to 
be the broad and liberal and comprehensive measures we 
should adopt. It is knowo that ‘the American commis- 
sioners refused ‘to accept the offer Sir Charles ‘Tupper 
made to treat in ‘regard ‘to ‘the commercial relations 
of the two countries, and it is ‘known why ‘they 
refused. Those commissioners had not the power ‘to 
deal with that matter, and itis known that the ‘Congress 


| of the United States is most jealous of interference ‘by the 
| representatives of the President with its supreme control 


over the commercial relations of that country, it is well 
known that they desire to maintain ‘intact their right (to 
regulate the tariff of the country a3 they see best; and so 
we gee to-day in that great body members proposing, ‘one'a 
scheme known as Commercial ‘Union, and another a propos- 
ition known as Unroatricted Reciprocity, which is‘as'akin to 
Thus, we havy the leading men on ‘both 


United States. It can hardly be believed that four anda ' sides, in their respective Legislatures, taking a common-sense 


half millions of-people in this country can convert sixty 


view of this great question which is‘being talked over at 
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every fireside on both sides of the line, and is of the utmost 
importance to the people of this Dominion. We have now 
an opportunity of declaring whether weare in earnest in 
desiring broad, liberal and comprehensive measures with 
the United States, or whether we are dangling this before 
the eyes of the people for political purposes. It has come 
down to that, and those who to-day vote a negative to the 
proposition of my hon. friend from South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) will be voting against the proposition 
which I believe a very large majority of the people of the 
United States are prepared to make, if they see a desire on 
this side of the line to meet them half-way, There have 
been a few objections raised to this PIgpesiion, and my hon. 
friend has answered some of them. I will not touch upon 
the ground he has occupied. The hon, gentleman opposite 
says this will discriminate against Great Britain. Neces- 
sarily it must to some extent, but we cannot help that. It 
necessarily must discriminate against Great Britain some- 
how. We cannot helpthat, But this discrimination is not 
half as great as it is generully supposed. In fact we have 
a right to discriminate; the question is, is it in our interest 
to discriminate or not? 


Mr. MITCHELL. That is the point. 


Mr. DAVIES. ‘That is the point. I say while we are 
loyal to England and loyal to the English fiag, we are here 
representing the Canadian people in oar Legislature, We 
are not now in waddling clothes. The time has gone by 
when the legislation of this country is to be moulded to 
suit the interests of the English manufacturer. The legis- 
lation of this country must be moulded to suit the interest 
of the Canadian producer and the Canadian consumer... 1 
remember well reading the other day that in 1859 objections 
were taken by the Colonial Secretary to the financial scheme 
introduced by Sir Alexander T, Galt, then Finance Minister 
of Canada, on the ground that it worked injariously to the 
interest of the British manufacturer, and in that far-off time, 
Sir Alexander Galt, with the prescience of a true statesman, 
recognising the importance of Canadian interests, told him 
he was sorry it was so, but the interests of the Canadian 
people must be paramount to the interests of the British 
manufacturer. Sir, the words of that statesman—for I think 
I may fairly call him a statesman, I think he is entitled to 
that name—may be quoted by me on this occasion. Sir 
Alexander Galt, in reply to thedispatch from His Grace the 
Dake of Newcastle, protesting against the enactment of 
the new Canadian tariff, moved to that protest by certain 
manufacturers of Sheffield, wrote: 


‘T must distinctly affirm the right of the Oanadian Legislature to 
adjust the taxation of the people in the way they deem.best, even if 
it should unfortunately happen to meet the disapproval of the Imperial 
Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be advieed to disallow such acts unless 
the advisers are prepared to assume the administration of the affairs of 
the colony, irrespective of the views of the inhabitants.” 


That was the language of Sir Alexander T, Galt. We 
are a free people, we have control over our fiscal legislation, 
we know what is best for our own interests, we have power 
to deal with them, and if that power is to be superseded by 
some other persons, they must come here and take the 
responsibility of governing this country. But, Sir, having 
the power, how are we going to discriminate ? As a matter 
of fact we have exercised that power already. Hon. 
gentlemen may say that they did not intend to do it, but I 
say that the practical effect of the incidence of taxation as 
it bears upon Knglish goods and upon American goods, is 
to discriminate large'y against the English. What do we 


find today? We find that there are $25,766,273 of dutiable | country, 
goods imported from Great Britain, and $9,195,960 of free! think we 


goods, making the total imports from Great Britain, $ 14,962,- 
233. Upon that sum you charge a duty of $9,318,920, 
or as nearly as possible, 21 per cent. 
imported goods, I find, Sir, 


that in th 
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upon English ! 
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—I am now speaking of 1887—we imported $30,- 
570,609 of datiable goods from the States, and $14,536,- 
457 of free goods from the same country, making a total of 
$45,107,066 from the United States. Upon those goods you 
exacted a duty of $7,268,194, or a shade over 16 per cent. 
So that while you are levying upon the total English im- 
portations a duty of 21 per cent,, you are levying upon the 
total imports from the United States a duty of only 16 
per cent. : you have discriminated, practically, to the extent 
of nearly 4 per cent. I am not complaining about it; it may 
be in the interests of Canada that you should do so, and if it 
is in the interests of Canada, I am prepard to dofend the 
discrimination. But, Sir, no question has ever buen raised 
on this side of the House, no question has ever been raised 
outside, that that involved the loyalty of the Administra- 
tion. You are legislating in the interests of those you repre- 
sent, and you would be false and recreant to the people you 
represent if you did notdo so, Whether it bears harshly 
or not upon a particular class at home, is not the question 
which we ought to have in vicw. But I say that, 
practically, the effect will not amount to much. We will 
continue to buy largely from Great Britain of those 
classes of goods we now buy. I say we willdo more. I 
say that no man who recollects the prosperity of the 
people of Canada under the old treaty, does not know what 
the prosperity of the people will be if a new treaty is made, 
based upon the proposition of my hon. friend from South 
Oxford. We know that the people will be in a position to 
purchase two dollars for one dollar they now purchase of 
Kuglish goods, and if that is so, I would like to see the man 
who will have the hardihood to deny that the only result 
will be rather beneficial than otherwise to the English 
manufacturer. There is a very large class of goods you 
buy from England that you must continue to buy, even if 
trade becomes free between us and the States. England 
does not enter in competition with the United States in 
those classes of goods. Why, you see the United States 
to-day, with a tariff 10 per cent. higher than ours, and they 
purchase in the English market over $150,000,000 yearly 
of English manufactured goods. Sir, if we had our tariff 
to-day and free trade with the States, we would still con- 
tinue toimport from England all those classes of goods 
which the Americans now find it to be their interest to 
import in spite of their high tariff. I believe myself 
that our importation of English goods under the new 
era of prosperity which would be inaugurated, 
would be largely in excess of what it is to-day, and I be- 
lieve, therefore, that, practically, the English manufacturer 
would be benefitted instead of injured. I acknowledge that 
it has on the face of it an element of discrimination, but 
I say that if it is in favor of the Canadian people that it 
should be so, I, for one, am prepared to accept the respon- 
sibility of my vote. It may be said that there will bea 
loss of revenue. We know there will be a loss of revenue, 
and I think my hon, friend pointed out pretty clearly how 
he proposes to meet that loss of revenue. He proposes 
to meet it by following on the lines, in one respect, 
that have been advocated in this House for a numbor 
of years back. We say the pruning-knife must be 
applied to the expenditure, this matter must be dealt with 
vigorously, heroic measures of retrenchment must be 
adopted ; and I think this side of the House, if entrusted 
with the administration of affairs, is prepared to adopt 
heroic measures of retrenchment. If this country could ie 
governed as it was by my hon. friend from Kast York, 
when 23 millions sufficed to carry on the affairs of tho 
instead of 36 millions that are now required, I 

would have no difficulty in meeting the loss of 


revenue. I say the first article in our creed is heroic re- 
tans Pale in the public expenditure, Isay more than 
at: 


if our importations from England are, as I believe 


they will be, largely in excess of what they are now, your 
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revenue will proportionately increase, and if there 
is a small deficiency, we will be prepared, I have 
no doubt, to meet it, and the people will be prepared 
to make it up cheerfully when the time comes. Now, 
Sir, there is an element in this question which affects the 
people of the Maritime Provinces more than it does the 
people of western Canada. When the treaty negotiated by 
the late George Brown was presented to the country, it was 
found that he had obtained a very great boon for the people 
of the Maritime Provinces—the right to register colonial 
built ships in the United States. That, Sir, is a very great 
boon, and coupled with that, I venture to express the 
hope that one of the conditions referred to in the resolution 
of the hon. member for South Oxford—if his proposition is 
ever formulated into a treaty—will be that, in addition to 
the right to register our vessels in the United States and the 
reciprocal right of the United States to register their vessels 
in our country, we shall also have the privilege of the 
coasting trade of the United States. Sir, unrestricted reci- 
procity will be a boon to the whole country—it will be 
a great boon to Ontario, a great boon to Quebec, a great 
boon to Manitoba, a great boon to the Maritime Pro- 
vinces ; but if, along with it, we can have the coasting trade 
aud the right to register our colonial built ships in the 
United States, why, Sir, who will dare to fix bounds to the 
prosperity which will encircle those Maritime Provinces, 
Our shipping trade, which at one time was a very prosper- 
ous trade, has gone down ; it is melancholy to look at the 
figures, I find away back in 1877 we built 100,000 tons of 
shipping in the Maritime Provinces of the Dominion; to- 
day we are building but 27,000. Give us tho right to 
register our ships in the United States, and in the Pro- 
vinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick we 
can build hundreds of snips suitable for the coasting 
trade which will then go into service between the 
Provinces and the United States. We can do it, and 
"we can do it profitably, for we have the money, the timber, 
the brawny arms, and intelligence and experience gained 
by maay years of ship building, and we have the cheap 
labor and the sailors to man the ships afterwards. I doubt 
if there is any condition you can attach to this scheme of 
unrestricted reciprocity which will be of greater advantage 
to the whole Maritime Provinces, and to the Province of 
Quebec in addition, than this which I have mentioned, and 
which I venture to hope will form one of the conditions of 
reciprocity, conferring upon both countries respectively the 
right to register their ships in the other country, the 
right to register Canadian vessels in the United States and 
the right to register American vessels in Canada, 
Sir, we now have arrived, as it were, at the parting of the 
waves, We must make our choice between two policies. 
We have, on the one hand, the National Policy, with a 
statutory offer which we know has not been accepted, and 
will not be accepted and never can be accepted; we have, 
on the other hand, a broad, statesmanlike proposition sub- 
mitted here for throwing down the barriers of trade and 
Ooening up unrestricted reciprocity between two countries, 
We have offered to us the choice between stagnation in our 
trade, asl am sorry to say it at present exists, and that 
prosperity which advanced by leaps and bounds under the 
old treaty and which will be renewed under the new. We 
have a controversy here, and we have to make our choice 
. between legislation, on the one hand, for the classes and 
legislation, on the other hand, for the masses—legislation 
which has built up, as the hon, member for Cardwell (Mr. 
White) pointed out, two or three large cities, which is 
making the assessed value of Toronto and Montreal very 
much larger than it was years ago, but which is doing 80 at 
the expense of other portions of the same Provinces. You 
are building up the cities at the expense of the country. 
The totality of your wealth is not increasing. Sir, we are 
as loyal as you are; but we are not loyal in one 


quarter only, but we are loyal to tho flag, loyal to the Cana- 
dian flag, loyal to the people we represent. Sir, I say it is 
not loyalty but disloyalty on the part of any member of 
this House if he shrinks from adopting mcasures which 
will be for our own interest and the interests of our people, 
for fear they would be disapproved by a small section of 
manufacturers. Sir, I am not afraid our manufacturers will 
go to the wall. There are certain classes of manufacturers 
which will go to the wall—those manufactures which exist 
only because they are bolsted up by this false system ot the 
Natioval Policy. Some of them may go; but when I see 
such men as millionaire Gibson, who owns one of the largest 
cotton factories in the Dominion of Canada, declaring 
openly, “I court unrestricted reciprocity because it will 
give me a large market, and Iam not afraid to compete 
with manufacturers to the south of us.” ‘I believe,” he 
says, “I have money enough and brains enough, and our 
people are intelligent enough to enable us to compete suc- 
cessfully with those who are manufacturing cotton to the 
south. Give me the market—that is what I want.” And 
hundreds are echoing the same cry. You cannot take up 
copy of the Mail newspaper, which has devoted itself to 
this particular branch of the subject, without seeing that 
in all parts of the Dominion manufacturers are coming 
forward and declaring—what ? Declaring they are going 
to be ruined, as the hon, member for Cardwell says? No. 
They are declaring they are ready to accept the situation, 
to join hands with the great agricultural, mining and lum- 
bering interests of the Dominion and go in for this unres- 
tricted reciprocity of trade, which will make prosperity 
follow over this Dominion like a sunbeam. Sir, I tell hon, 
gentlemen that this question has eaten too deeply into the 
hearts of the people to be disposed of with a single speech 
or @ single phrase. The people have learned by experience. 
Time is on our side, Time the hon. member for Cardwell 
spoke about last night, and I tell him that time is on our 
side. The social conditions of the country are on our side, 
they are working for us, and all of our debates here will 
not stop the onward flow of public opinion which is being 
created at every fireside in this Dominion, based as it is 
upon the best interests of the people. Sir, we tender the 
people a flag of which we are not ashamed, a flag upon 
which is inscribed, “ Unrestricted Trade with the United 
States—Freedom of Trade.’ Hon gentlemen know that 
this sentiment will find an echo in the heart of every man 
who has attained manhood’s estate and remembers what 
reciprocity brought us in the past; it will find ao echo in 
the heart of every young man who to-day is in despair 
whether he should remain in this country or go abroad; it 
will find an echo in the heart of the bread-winner who finds 
it hard enough to earn sufficient to buy his daily bread, 
much less to put by a little for a rainy day; and we throw 
this flag to the breeze, confident that it will be carried by 
the united hands of the people of the several Provinces of 
the Dominion to a glorious, if not to a speedy victory. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), in the course of his 
speech last night, made use of an expression something like 
this: That in the discussion of this question we should 
approach it as statesmen and not as flunkeys. I have been 
a little curious to know if the hon. gentleman were to 
undertake to put himself and his lieutenant, who has so 
bravely spoken just now, in one or other of these categories, 
in which he would place them. It would not be in harmony 
with his own self-respect that he should put himself or his 


‘friend in the second, and it.would not be for me certainly 


to attempt to make the classification. It is for this House, 
and it is for this country after the House, by the speeches that 
were made and the arguments with which the proposition 
was attempted to be furthered, to say as to whether the pro- 
position that was made was, in the first place, a statesman- 
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like proposition, and in thesecond place, whether it was 
furthered by statesmanlike arguments. I quite appreciate 
what has been said by the hoa. gentleman who has just 
taken his, seat as to the importance of this question. 
I do not think the House bas yet got hold of the 
tremendously grave nature of the issue, if iv be really 
a serious issue which is embodied in this proposition, 
and I think the House and the country may be a little 
excused for doubting at the present time whether it is 
really a serious issue or not. Hon, gentlemen opposite 
have had within the last ten years so many issues, they 
have gone from one to the other with such an amount of 
versatility, and such an amount of celerity, that they have 
become a sort of Chinese puzzle to the community at large, 
and when they spring a grand new issue within a few 
months upon Parliament and upon the people, Parliament 
and the people are quite excusable if they hold their breath 
for a little and watch in patience as to whether those gen- 
tlemen are in earnest, and whether it is worth while taking 
up the fight in a real spirit or not. If this issue be a real 
and serious issue, it is a tremendous one, because it implies 
avery great deal. It involves in the first place the almost 
complete diversion of the trade of this country, and of the 
methods of transport with reference to the trade of this 
country ; I speak particularly with reference to the import 
trade. Hon, gentlemen may say as they please, but there will 
be a diversion of the trade outside of the United States which 
comes into this oountry, if such a proposition as this 
were carried. It seems to me to be plain, and to go 
without reasoning—to go by the very fact of looking 
at it, that there will be a very largo and almost 
complete diversion of trade if this proposition be car- 
ried. lt involves, also, a commercial severance between 
Canada and Great Britain, as well as. outside countries with 
which we have been carrying on trade. But, in speaking 
of this commercial severance, I speak of it particularly with 
reference te our mother country. I think it goes without 
saying that, if this proposition be accepted, it involves a 
separation—a commercial separation—at first large, and 
tending to become continually larger and wider, between 
this country and Great Britain, and it involves, in the very 
wake and current of that commercial severance, a political 
severance as well. It may be a longer time or a shorter 
time in coming, but I hold i! isa fact, indisputable, that the 
warmest and the fulle:t curreut of blood to-day that flaws 
through the country is its commercial blood, and that along 
the currem of its commercial life will flow the social cur- 
rent, will flow the sympathy of feeling, will flow, also, the 
political current of the people. Jf we commence to-day by 
opening a channel which involves, in the first, a commercial 
severance between us and ths mother country, as that chan- 
nel broadens and widens—and if the rosy and imaginative 
pictures that have been drawn here of the great extension 
of commerce which would tuke place between us.and the 
United States be'true, it must grow and widen—I say, in 
proportion as it does so grow and widen there must inevit- 
ably come a wider and deeper severance, politically, between 
us and the mother country. More than that, itinvolves un 
almost total loss of our customs revenue. That point has 
been disputed, and it is a question which we may dispute. 
[hold that no person in this House will pretend to.deny 
mn it involves a considerable disturbance of our customs 
uties. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Not necessarily one 
cent. 


Mr. FOSTER. On the very item of woods that we bring 
into the United States we drop at one bound seven millions 
of dollars, and a little better, of duty. We will bay from 
the United States in the main, and if the proposition of my 


hon, friend works itseif out as it is supposed by him it will, | to 
we will buy more increasingly from the United States, and in Sir, 
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proportion as the current of trade sets in that way we shall 
buy less and less from outside countries when we have those 
discriminating duties between ourselves and outside coun- 
tries. 
tion in the customs contribution, which is now so very large 
a part of our revenue, Jt involves also the establishment 
of a new method of taxation, .a method of taxation which is 
totally at variance with the wants of this people of Canada, 
and which, I believe, will be found to be at variance with 
the wishes of the people of Canada, It is totally impossible 
for the government of this conntry to be earried on without 
a very large annual increment in the way of dutios of some 
kind, As my hon, friend last night showed, it is impossible 
to take excise duties beyoad a certain amount, and the balk 
of that which is necessary to carry On the wants of the ser- 
vices of this country, with its increased and its constant 
extension, must be got from customs duties; or if not from 
customs duties, it must bo raised by this new method of 
taxation of which I have spoken —direct taxation. Again, 
and lastly, this proposition involves the probable destruction 
of a large proportion of our industries, which, in Canada, 
since 1878 until to-day, by the mandate of the people three 
times given and never revoked, it has been the sacred trust 
and duty of thisGoverament and this Parliament to see-car- 
ried on and established and keptfirm. Since the election of 
1887 hon. gentlemen have sprung this new proposition upon 
the House and upon the country. How dare they, in the 
light of responsible members to the constituencies that 
sent them here, spring such a proposition as that, and 
demand for it any other weight than their own individual 
Opinions? Thoy, Sir, have offered to the country a proposi- 
tion which would, in a great measure, disturb the existing 
taxation and the purposes for which that taxation largely 
existed, namely, toraise a revenue with a view towards the 
establishment and maintenance of the great industries.of this 
country. If ever a party went to the country pledged not 
to make any great disturbance in this respect, it was the 
party opposite. If they owe any fealty to their leader of 
the time gone by; if they had any respect for him as their 
acknowledged and most applauded leader, they should 
remember that they went to the country pledged not to 
disturb this to any large extent, and with the echoes 
of their own leader running in their ears and with 
his owa words echoed by themselves upon every platform, 
they said: “If you intend, gentleman electors, to return us 
to power, if you wish the manufacturing interests fairly 
conserved, very well, we will not disturb them, at least, to 
any great oxieut, nor will we disturb the existing taxation.” 
Toss are tho things which appear to me open to argument, 
aud, of course, they are invoived in this proposition which 
has been made by the member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright), Now, Sir, when an acknowledged 
and idolized finance leader of a great party in this country 
comes before the country and before Parliament under 
those peculiar conditions with the mandate of the people 
behind him and against the verdict of the people which was 
freshly given only a few months before, and puts before tho 
eountry and before Parliament so bold, so revolutionary 
and so new a proposition as the one put before this Parlia- 
ment and country, he should have good reasons for it, And 


not only put before the country which it will most pro- 


bably affect, but putin all its nakedness before the couatry 
which must bea party to the carrying of this proposition, 
if ever it is successfully carried out, When a man comes 
with.such a proposition,so bold and revolutionary, it is 
necessary that he should give us the closest possible reason- 
ing, the most irrefragable proofs and lead us irresist- 
ibly to the most irretutable conclusion before he can 


demand that the people who are sent here by 
their constituents should give him their adhesion 
this change and to this proposition, Now, 


I leave the hon. gentleman with his speech of 


This, therefore, would involve a continual diminu- 


\\ 
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three or four hours in length to the calm judgment of this 
Parliament, and toe the calmer jadgment of this country 
beyond this Parliament. I do not propose that his speech 
shall be judged, it cannot be judged, in the laudatory man. 
ner iv which it was referred to by his lieutenant who spoke 
this afternoon, but in cold blood. When the people sit 
down with intelligence, coolness and calmness in their own 
homes, coming as they do from a country which they have 
been proud to own as their mother land, finding stretching 
between them and the old Islands beyond the sea, the 
invisible but strong cords that patriotism and love of ances- 
try and love of national expansion become, which they 
find twining about their hearts, and causing them to look 
atitin the light of a country that they have been led to 
believe has become great and will become greater—that 
they have been led to believe has a great future before it— 
if'in the spirit of union and patriotism they knit them- 
selves together, when the people of Canada, so intelligent, 
and under these circumstances como to read and consider 
and weigh that speech, 1am willing to abide by the ver- 
dict, and I think the verdict will be that the case is not 
proven. The hon, gentleman’s speech had something in it. 
It was full of a plentiful assumption of personal superiority, 
and had running through it a constant current of sveering 
contempt for anyone who should be unfortunate enough to 
disagree with him. It was full of such expressions as this : 
“Tt is perfectly clear that,’ “no man who thinks twice: 
but what knows,” “any person who is not wilfully 


heels of such assertions came statements which were per- 
fectly involved ard absurd--statements which any man 
who thought twice would indignantly and instantly rej ct 
and the only ground for hoping that they would be ever 
entertained is because they come into some person’s head 
who never thinks twice or never thinks at all. His speech 
was full of a wealth of assertion which was only equalled 
by the conspicuous poverty of fact that was found init ; and’ 
it had io it what I may call an immense vagueness, which 
offered a delightful excursion ground for the political ad- 
venture, but which the silent, staid and level-headed people 
of Canada, when they think it over, will, I venture to be- 
lieve, lay it aside to be taken in infinitesimally small doses 
along with their well-worn Gulliver’s Travels and Baron 
Munchausen’s exploits. - 


Mr. MITCHELL. Amen, 


Mr. FOSTER, I am glad that on this point my hon 
friend from Northumberland. piously agreed with me. Bat, 
Sir, while the speech of my hon.. friend: from South Oxford 
most inefficiently did that, it most efficiently did another 
thiog. In that speech my hon. friend entirely eclipsed his 


hitherto unrivalled record as. the murky-fingered pointer 


of Canadian retrogression, hopelessness and despair.. On 
the canvas upon which he drew he placed.a picture. which, 
honestly, if I believed it to be true, would make me turn 
my back at once and forever upon Canada, 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Oh, no. 


Mr. FOSTER. It would actually, much as my hon. 
friend might regret it, lead me to turn my back on 
Canada and to write upon its portals, “ Abandon a'l hope, 
ye who enter here,’ The only alleviation that there is 
to that side of the subject is this, that my hon. friend has 
established so wide a notoriety as a prophet of unrealised 
disaster and woe, that even under the very hues of his 
canvas and under the very sound of his lamentations. I 
have no doubt Canadians will still marry and be given in 
marriage, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, And go to the United 
States, 
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Mr. FOSTER. They will build up homes, and continue 
to live happily together, and they will not be turned aside 
in the: main from laying broad and deep the foundations of 
a future prosperity. 


It baing six o'clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. FOSTER, The hon. menber for Sonth Oxford, in the 
introduction: of his: resolution, and the hon. gentieman from 
Queen’s, P.E.1, who spoke this afternoon, both agreed 
that the proposition before the House is an important 
one. They both agreed that it proposed a very 
considerable disturbance of the existing relations; they 
agreed that it was, in fact, a heroic remedy. Now, I think, 
before the House or the country is justified in accepting 
such @ proposition, so denominated by its mover and its 
supporters, the burden of proof is placed upon those who 
introduced it and support it. The burden of proof is placed 
upon them to show clearly that at the present time a heroic 
remedy is necessary; that, taking the condition of the coun- 
try: now, in 1888, as compared with its condition in 1877, 
or in any year previous to 1877, a set of circumstances has 
arisen, almost suddenly arisen, which makes it necessary 
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now to take a step that was never deemed necessary before, 


and that, therefore, this heroic remedy should be applied. 
Now, if the burden of proof must fall upon the hon, gentle- 


‘man who introduced, and the hon. gentlemen who support 
ignorant must confess,” and all that: and yet at the very | the resolution, let us examine for a few moments the proofs 
Re Pi lO eecten Abs by that test and the facts brought forward in support of 
the contention that a heroic remedy is at the present. time 
‘necessary. The first proof adduced by my hon. friend 


‘from South Oxford was this: He says nature is too strong 


for us. Now, I suppose, by that expression he meant, that 
the different Provinces of the: Dominion are so constituted) 
first, with relation to-themselves,and, secondly,with relation 
to other countries in their vicinity, that it is impossible to 
combine them into a united country having satisfactory 
trade relations among the different Provinces which oom- 
pose it. LI understand him to mean that the geographical 
conditions of these different. component parts of the 
Dominion are such that they fight continually against a 
unity of commerce and a unity of spirit in the Con- 
federation, and that, in this fight, these geographical 
difficulties, that is nature, will prove too strong, and these 
component. parts can, therefore, never be welded into a 
united whole. In the first plaee, I wish, in reference to 
that, to make this remark: I believe the hon. member for 
South Oxford is not a tyro-in politics, I believe he is not 
unknown to the political history of this country, I believe 
he has, beeu a more or less central figure in the party to 
which:he has belonged for some fifteen or sixteen years. 
If to-day, nature is too strong for us, as the hon, gentle- 
man: says, what must nature then have been in 1868? 
What must nature have been in 1873? And what must 
nature have been from 1873 to 1879? And what, in a less 
degree, must nature have been from 1879 up to the present ? 
But we never have heard of tho hon. gentieman introducing 
such a resolution as this or anything akin to this; we have 
never heard of his proposing such a remedy as this or any- 
thing akin to it, until this present year of grace of 1888, 
when the difficulties which nature has placed in our way 
hava been, to a large extent, overcome by the energy and 
enterprise and wealth of this country. In 1868, the bald 
proposition was made to knit these different dependencies 
into a united country. Tho hon. member for South Oxford 
was a supporter of that idea; he. was a supporter of that 
plan; he has continued to support it from 1868 to 1873, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). From 1864, 


Mr. FOSTER. From 1864, then. Ho was in the Govern- 
ment, and a central figure in it, from 1873 to 1879, Has 
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he just now arrived at this conclusion? What new 
light has been thrown that has brought him to the 
conclusion that nature is too strong for us? Why, Sir, it is 
the triumph of man to overcome the disabilities which 
nature throws in his way. It is the triumph of modern 
science, than which nothing has bsen more wonderful in 
the history of the world, to overcome geographical diffi- 
culties, to overcome the disabilities of distance, to overcome 
the obstractions of physical difficulties, and to overcome 
them in the interest of the unity of countries and in the 
interest of the spread of commerce. And it appears to me 
thatif, in 1868, if in 1873, if in the years since then, the 
hon, gentleman did not feel that nature was so strong as to 
drive him to propose a heroic remedy, there is all the less 
reason to-day to adduce that as an argument, and an argu- 
ment, as it seems to me, of an extraordinarily weak char- 
acter. For between 1868 and this time, we have done what? 
We have introduced Provinces that had no knowledge of 
each other to each other, and they have become acquainted. 
We have made great lines of water communication, than 
which no country possesses longer and better; we have 
built great lines of railway communication, which are chan- 
nels and arteries for the commerce of this country, and 
which now extend from one side of the continent to the 
other, and in all these ways we have put nature at a mini- 
mum of disadvantage, compared to the maximum of disad- 
vantage that she put us to in 1868, If it be true that we 
must never contend against nature, and that we must seek 
for our commerce channels that run in geographical lines, 
then the history of the world has been teaching us a wrong 
lesson. Nature was strong between the eastern and the 
southern and westorn parts of the U1 ited States, by means 
of the almost illimitable distances that separated them, 
Man triumphed over nature, and spanned the prairies of the 
United States with constantly extending lines of commerce. 
Nature stood strong, and vast, and rugged against 
the two slopes of the United States, the western 
and the eastern slope, in the shape of a line of moun- 
tains that run down between these two sections. 
Modern science and modern enterprise tunnelled those 
mountains, modern science and modern enterprise overcame 
those difficulties, and has introduced a strict and intimate 
relation of commerce between the east and middle States of 
the United States and the western States, and between the 
eastern slope and the western slope. Science and enter- 
prise have been at work in our own Dominion of Canada, 
and, whereas, the Pacific slope and the Pacific range stood 
there as an impassable barrier for many and many a year 
between our eastern and our western slope, to-day it has 
been tunnelled and science has surmounted the difficulty, to 
the wonder of the world, and to-day the life-blood of com- 
merce flows not only from our Atlantic to our Pacific slope, 
but over that line which we have built, overcoming nature, 
the great east and the great west speak to each other and 
give to each other the message of increasing commerce, 
Time was when the Alps formed an impassable barrier 
between Italy and the rest of Kurope, but they 
have been tunnelled, and German and Italian and 
Kuropean life flow together along that line which 
has been constructed by engineering skill. It is 
no argument to say that a country shall give over its 
attempt to build up a nationality becauso geographical 
difficulties and geographical distances are in the way. If 
there is one thing more than another which brings out and 
shows to the fuli the innate energy and power of a people 
it is action which is not only the proof of their present 
greatness, but the guarantee of their future greatness. It 
is that they will set themselves together in a united effort 
to overcome and to vanquish nature, 
that to national greatness and prosperity. That argument, 
therefore, is not a suffivient one to show why we should 


introduce this heroic method, The next argument which 
Mr, Foszzr, 
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and to rise in spite of 
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the hon. gentleman introduced was this : that we had no other 
natural market, and my hon. friend from Prince Edward 
Island (Mr. Davies) reiterated that idea, What do they 
mean by a natural, market? Is it not quite possible that 
this phrase should be used without meaning? What is the 
natural market for a country? Is it a geographical market ? 
By no means. If that were true, the natural market for 
Great Britain would be France, which lies closest to it, as 
we all know, but we also know that there is not the same 
traftic between Great Britain and France as there is between 
Great Britain and countries whieh lie thousands and thou- 
sands of miles away. If that statement were true, Great 
Britain’s trade would not have extended, as 
to every 
A natural market, it seems to 
me, isa market in which you can place things which are 


demanded py that country and which are not produced, or are 
not produced in sufficient quantity by that country. Thatis 
the natural market for your country, and so it came to pass 
that the West Indies are more of a natural market for 
Halifax or for Nova Scotia than the Province of New 


Brunswick, which lies close beside them; and so it happens 


that countries which are the diameter of the world apart 
are more of a natural market than those which lie contigu- 
ous to each other. 
should adopt this heroic remedy because the pat expression 
is given vent to that we have no natural market, and that 
we need the United States for a natural market. 
the loss of population was an argument advanced by the 
hon. gentleman. 
this country, wo must step out on an unknown plank, we 


So it is not a sufficient proof that. we 


Again, 
We must revolutionise the condition of 


must leave the ground upon which we have stood for years, 


we must burn the bridges and cut the connections which 
are dear to us, because there has been a movement of popu- 


lation in this country, I do not deny that there has been a 
movement of population, I do not deny that there is 
always 8 movement of population from older countries to 
new countries, and from the older parts of new countries to 
the newer parts. That is a world-wide fact, especially as 
far as the movement of population from Hurope to America. 
is concerned, and more especially in regard to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. My hon. friend was mathematically precise in 
his proofs. He brought it down to an exact statement that 
one out of four of the Canadian people is, as he unfortu- 
nately said, exiled to a foreign country, and that three out 
of four of the foreign people who come to this country land 
themselves in the country which lies to the south and west 
of us. Will you think of what followed that statement 
which was £0 precise, so mathematically certain, so definite 
in its proportions of one to four and three to four, in the 
way of argument to prove that that was so? It needs sim- 
ply for me to say, and the hon. gentlemen who heard the 
speech, or, if they did not hear it, who will read the speech 
will bear me out, that the argument was totally inadequate 
to the assertion and that the assertion remains un- 
proved. But the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) has more than that to do. He has to 
prove not only that there has been this move- 
ment of population, but that the heroic remedy which he 
proposes will stop that movement, The larger portion of the 
argument of last night and of to day was totally irrelevant, 
and Ishall not attempt todeal with it. Let those hon. 
gentlemen beat upon it until the anvil is beaten out by the 
hammer, It has nothing to do with the question unless 
you establish, in addition to that, that, if we adopt this 
proposal, that movement of population will cease, Will 
hon. gentlemen think for a moment of why the movement 
of population takes place from older countries to newer ? 
Will my hon. friend from Prince Edward Island (Mr. 
Davies) think a little more on that question, a little hard 
thinking would not hurt him, will he ask himself why 
people leave Prince Edward Island for the west? He says 


it has 


wh 
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it is not on account of the soil— granted; that it is not on 
account of the climate—granted ; thatit is not on account of 
the laws under which we live and the flag under which we 
live—granted. Why, then, do they leave? They leave 
mainly for two reasons: ove, because they seek industrial 
employment which shall bring them in a larger amount for 
their earnings, and the other, to get on lands broader and 
freer so that they may be able to try their agricultural 
capacities on these larger lands, Those are the principal 
reasons why they leave the older portions of the country 
Unfortunately there was a long period when Canada had no 
North-West, when she had no broad prairie country to 
which her children could go, but the United States of Amer- 
ica had a broad prairie country which was opened up by 
lines of railways and into which the surplus population and 
the adventurous population of the older States of America, 
looking for broader and freer privileges in regards to land, 
wentand gradually settled. The people of Western New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois went further west as 
the lines of communicaiion were opened up, and many of 
our own people went there, impelled by the same consider- 
ations and settled in the Western States, and the seed al- 
ways brings the accumulation, and the nucleus which was 
planted there drew upon those who remain. And, Sir, if 
Canada ever wished to keep her independent and prosper- 
ous course, it was of the first importance that she should 
have and open out for herself a country of broad lands, a 
country of prairie freedom, a country of those new condi- 
tions Sir, it was eminently wise that the North-West 
should be added, and wiser still that it should be opened up, 
and all the wiser because of the keen competition which 
that country and Canada had to face in comparison with 
the United States of America, Now, Sir, we are in the 
position that when our people from the older Provinces 
wish broader and freer lands, they can go out 
into our own North-West, where the great body of 
the people who go from our older sections to-day are 
_ turning their steps, and where they will make their homes 

under the same flag and will still remain citizens of Canada. 
My honorable and philosophical friend shakes his head as 
though it were not so. Isit not more so than it was twenty 
years ago? Is it not more so than it was five years ago? Is 
it not more and more so each year ? Let time have its sway, 
let the country open up, let the prosperous years repeat 
themselves, let the nucleus of population go in there from 
different countries, each calling back to its own home for 
a part of its own to come and join it under new conditions, 
and this country’s future with reference to that part of the 
subject, is as assured as the United States are assured with 
reference to themselves, The other section of the people 
went away because they wished to earn ready money, they 
went into the industrial centres in order to earn it. They 
found no industrial centres in Prince Kdward Island. If 
after the farming’season had passed, and they wanted to 
earn something tor the crowded family, the quickest way 
they could find to earn it was to take boat and rail and go 
down to the manufacturing towns of Maine, to the manufac- 
turing towns of New England, and earn their wages during 
the winter, coming back in the summer to work upon their 
farms. Canada was at a disadvantage in that respect, and 
the National Policy bas nothing better to commend it to these 
people, and nothing better to give a strong hold among these 
people, than the fact that itis meeting successfully that 
need. Here and there in the different centres of our coun- 
try, industrial institutions are springing up, manufacturing 
establishments are opening up, into which the young people 
of our own country who wish to earn ready money all the 
year, or at odd times, find a chance for employment, and a 
wage for their earning hour. These are the two reasons 
that take people away, these are the two reasons that are 
being cured, and | hold that we are curing them in our 
country. Now, Iask you, Mr. Speaker, and I ask hon. 
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gentlemen here: Has there been a shadow of proof to sub- 
stantiate the position that the moment you have unrestric- 
ted reciprocity, all this current of population will cease, 
and we will have no more people going out of Canada into 
the Western States? Not one jot or tittle of proof to that 
end has been furnished. I hold that it will be opposite. 
To-day there are many things that keep us here, when a 
man thinks about going from his own country and making 
his home in another. There are sentimental condi- 
tions that bind him, and which he breaks before he goes. 
One of the strongest sentimental conditions is the 
change from flag to flag. You may call it senti- 
ment, and you may say what you like about mock 
patriotism, and {mock loyalty, but it is a feeling down 
in the heart of every man that is worthy the name of man. 
Sir, the very moment you weaken those ties by the current 
of commercial inter-communication, by that consensus of 
feeling and tendency which follows the channel of commer- 
cial communication, leading one to believe that there is no 
difference between the countries, that one flag is about the 
same as the other, that it is to-the interests of these people 
that they shall so look upon it, that moment you weaken 
those ties and you thereby leave the drift towards the other 
country easier, more certain and more frequent than it 
otherwise would be. That, I believe, will commend itself 
to the sober second thought of those who look carefully into 
this matter. ‘Therefore, I conclude, in the first place, the 
hon. gentleman is utterly wanting in proof that if this 
heroic remedy is adopted it will stop the egress ot popula- 
tion. Sir, itis not susceptible of proof, either, that this 
country is not taking the best possible means to stop that 
egress of population, and is not successful in the means it 
has taken. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). It has increased double. 


Mr. FOSTER. That reminds me of something. When 
the hon. gentleman from South Oxford and the bon. gentle- 
man from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) were in the Government of 
this country, from 1873 to 1879, was there no egress of 
population ? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), There were, on the average, 
22,000 a year, and since then there have been, in some 
years, four times that number. 


Mr. FOSTER. How wonderfully and mathematically 
precise my hon. friendis. He will not allow the palm to 
be taken from him by the mathematical precision of the 
hon. member for South Oxford. Though the hon. member 
for South Oxford is well inclined to put up with small 
things and make his figure1 and 4, and 3 and 4, my hon. 
friend from Bothwell hasa broader and wider mind, and 
ruos up into the thousands. Was there not an egress of 
population from 1873 to 1879? Does not the country know 
that there was a heavy egress of population in those years ? 
Does not all our records teach it? The fact is, Sir, and I 
challenge proof to the contrary, that in those disastrous 
years the population that went out from this country was 
driven from it, and a larger population went out then than 
has gone out in as many years since. When my hon. 
friend from South Oxford was in the Government, when 
my hon. friend from Bothwell was in the Government, was 
there no need of a heroic remedy when the population was 
leaving us more rapidly than it is to-day? But to-day a 
heroic remedy is trotted out when hon, gentlemen, having 
tailed on all other cries, wanted another fad to buoy them 
up. Now, Sir, the next argument that is given us why 
this heroic remedy should be brought in is that there is a 
diminution in the valuation of farm lands and farm 
produce, Now, you will notice that my hon. friend from 
South Oxford last night adduced no proof to show that 
farm land was decreasing in value in this country more 
rapidly than in the country to the south of us. He adduced 
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not a single tittle of proofto show that farm produce was 
bringing less in this country than in the United States. He 
simply made the bald and bold assertion that farm property 
and farm produce in this country were decreasing in value. 
My hon, friend from Cardwell (Mr, White) flatly and expli- 
citly contradicted that statement of the depreciation in farm 
land in the Province of Ontario. My hon. friend from 
Queen’s (Mr. Davies) eaid: Well, but they have not in- 
creased much, We are not on the point now as to how 
much they have increased. My hon. friend from South 
Oxford says that they were positively decreasing in value 
for a series of years, although the statistical record beside 
him went to show that they were not decreasing, but there 
was an increase, though slight, in the value. Will my hon. 
friend maintsin the proposition that there are not causes, 
wider and broader than any he has mentioned here, to 
account for the depreciation in value—or, put it in another 
way, for the not so rapid increase in the value of farm pro- 
duce in this age of the world compared with ten years ago, 
fifteen years ago, or twenty years ago? Can you find me 
an old country in the world in which farm lands are not in 
more or less difficulty from various causes? The diffi- 
culty is brought about by wide and varied economic 
forces at work now which were not at work before. 
But, Sir, will my friend maintain the proposition that the 
countries of the United States, situated as to age, 
situated as to geographical latitude and longitude much 
the same as we are situated, have not a greater dim- 
inution in values and a greater augmentation in diffi. 
culties by the way of debts and mortgages which sur- 
round them? Why, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Connecticut have enjoyed the whole freedom 
of the United States, have had the whole advantage of com- 
mercial union, of unrestricted reciprocity, and yet you 
have only to take the records to show that the difficulties 
existing there, with respect to those lands, are greater, by 
far, than those which exist with regard to our own lands. 
Suppose my hon, friend proves that there is nota rapid rise 
in the values of lands in this country, does that prove that 
they would be more rapid if unrestricted reciprocity were 
the rule? Does that prove they would be more rapid if we 
had a wider channel of commercial intereourse, unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States? That is what they 
have got to prove before they establish the proposition 
that the heroic remedy should be applied, founded upon 
this as a reason for its being applied. I desire in the next 
place to notice the statement which was made, that there 
has been a total reduction in the volume of trade and that 
there is no inter: provincial trade in this country and there 
cannot possibly be any. The hon, member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) was not ingenuousin that argument 
or in that statement. Ho did not state the whole truth, 
and he did not state it in the way it should be stated in 
order to convey the impression that ought to be conveyed. 
He took the year 1873, an abnormal year, and he made the 
statement that the volume of trade is to-day less than it 
was in 1573, and he proves it by what? By simply taking 
the amount of foreign trade, the exports and imports, He 
said nothing with regard to the great decrease in the volume 
of that trade when he was ia power from 1873 to 1879, 
when it went from $127,000,000 of imports for home con- 
eumption down to $72,000,000, when it went from $214,. 
0v0,000 of total trade down to $15,000,000; and yet al- 
though there was a constant and fearful diminution of the 
volume of trade, measured as he measured it, there was no 
need then for the heroie remedy! There was no resolution 
then, embodied as a principle of Government and carried 
out in practice, that we must have unrestricted reciprocity 
with the United States. No, wiser counsels prevailed then. 
Hiven though these hon. gent!emen in their position as being 
in the Government had wished for anything like that the 
solid common sense of the Premicr at that time intervened 
Mr, Fosrsr. 
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between his party and such absurd nonsense as they seemed 
to be guilty of when once his leadership was taken from 
them. He made, as the Government which preceded him 
made, honest, straightforward and self-respecting proposals 
to the United States over and over again, and when he ex-. 
hausted all that honorable proposal could make with refer- 
ence to the country in this matter of trade, and when some 
of his followers foolishly pressed on the hon. gentleman to 
enter into negotiations again and again, Mr. Mackenzie 
rose in his place in Parliament and said ; No, L have made 
proposals, Canada has taken the initiative again and again, 
our proposals have been refused; now we will wait until 
the power to the south of us makes some proposition to 
us, which we will be prepared to consider and 
to entertain. Yes, there is this diminution in trade. 
But let me say something in support of my proposi- 
tion that the whole truth was not stated. Does not 
my hon. friend know that the trade of a country is not to 
be measured by the sum of its imports plus the sum of its 
exports ? Does he not know that it is not a fair comparative 
measurement tosimply give the sum total of the exports and 
imports without going into the quality of the imports? My 
hon, friend knows that the great difference between the im- 
ports in his period and the imports since 1878 has been this : 
that while the imports then consisted of articles, not only 
natural articles but articles upon which all labor had been 
expended to make them perfect and complete in a foreign 
country, the cost of which was added to the natural cost and 
this went to swell the sum total of the imports, to-day the 
@xXiCl Opposite is the case in several of the most important 
particulars, and to-day a large quantity is brought in in the 
rough, in the Jess costly form, and it is worked up for the 
consumption of this people by the labor of own people here, 
Sir, in the former time ships went to the country for raw 
sugar. The raw product was taken to Great Britain, and 
British ships took the freights upon it. That sugar was 
carried on British railways to British refineries, and 
British railways had their profits. British workmen 
worked up the sugar, and the wages were paid to 
British people. Then it was put in cars and steamships 
and sent to St. John, Halifax or Montreal with the maxi- 
mum of cost; acd that, Sir, went into the figures upon 
which the total imports were based. That was the case with 
95 per ceat, if I mistake not, of the sugar consumed here, 
To-day of the whole sugar consumed in this country 96 per 
cent, if I mistake not, comes raw from the places where it 
is grown ; it is brought into our own country, it is carried 
upon our own railways, worked up in our own refineries, 
and all the added cost put upon it goes into the pockets of 
our own people. That, of course, makes a vast difference. So 
it is with the cotton trade and the woollen trade and with a 
hundred and one other products, though in a less degree, 
bat yet in some degree. The hon. member for South Oxford 
took care not to state this fact, but the people will take care 
to remember it and to ponder it well before they adopt the 
heroic remedy. Well, Sir, there is another question that is 
necessary to be put: If our trade is decreasing, how do 
you explain this fact? In 1875 the total registered ton- 
nage entering into and out of the ports of this 
country, excluding coasting vessels always, was 9,537,000 
tons, in 1876 it was 9,911,000 tons, in 1887 it was a little 
more than 14,000,000 tons. Did the vessels come in 
simply for pleasure ; were they simply beating about upon 
the wild and yeasty waves making port now and then for 
the purpose of getting entered and cleared ; or were they here 
on business and to carry on the commerce of the country ? 
The latter evidently. From 1875 to 1879 the average ton- 
nage of Canada, as [ have explained, was 10,700,000 tons, 
the average tonnage from 1880 to 1887 was 13,700,000 
| tons, an increase of 3,000,000 a year on an average. 
What is all this doing? Take the railways, They are far 
more In number now than they were then; they have far 
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more carrying capacity now than they had formerly, and 
the records as given in the railway statistics show an im- 
mense increase in the freight carried. That. increase is 
something like this: In 1879 the tons of freight carried by 
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arrangement? Shall we not have to pay our municipal 
debts as before?’ Shall we not have to pay our city debts 
as before, and shall we not have to pay our Proviacia!l and 
Dominion debts as before? Shall we not havo the costs 


railways in Canada were 8,000,000 odd, in 1886 they] and charges for government and improvements the same 


were nearly 16,000,000, almost double the amount 
of freight that was carried by our railways in i879. 


as before? It does not seem to me that there is any 
prospect of getting rid of them on account of bringing 


What does this mean? Is this fre'ght which is being. car- | into operation this heroic remedy. Then, Sir, he states that 


ried down to one terminus put on board some train and 
carried back to another terminus to show the amount of 
freight carried or is it real trade? Evidently the latter. 


there is no adequate return for public works. What does 
he mean by “adequatereturn ?” Does hé mean that because 
the great public works in Canada have not paid, in dollars 


My hon. friends premises were wrong and his contention | and cents, a rovenue, that, therefore, they have not made any 
was utterly futile when he strove to make us believe that | adequate return to this great country in its development 
we should adopt a heroic remedy because of this alleged | and extension? If he does, he means something with which 


falling off in the volume of trade. He also says that we 


[venture to think the msjority of this House will not 


have no inter-provincial trade. Why, in relation to this I] agree. I could quote to him a speech made by the Hon. 
can refer my Nova Scotia friends to one of their organs—I|G. W. Ross not more than two months ago, at a dinner in 


mean one of their manly organs and not a newspaper or- 


_gan. If there is any man who has raised a noise about] the prosperity of Canada before our illustrious visitor, Mr. 
himself in the Maritime Provinces within the last three or | Joseph Chamberlain, at a banquet given in that city, and in | 


four years it has been Attorney General Longley, and At- 
torney General Longley’s great fight with the Confsdera- 


tion, his great fight against “inter-continentalism” as he | necessary to and a most invaluable factor in the prosperity 
calls it is, that Nova Scotia for instance, is sending $12,000,. | and growth of this country, and which he was inclined to 


000 a year to Ontario to pay for goods which come 
down to her. What does that mean—inter-provincial trade 


Voronto, when that gentleman most eloquently portrayed 


which Mr. Ross pointed out with pride those great public j 
works, our canals and our railways, which he declared were) 


4 
believe were a signal success. So much with reference to \ 
that, The last argument of all is that the federal consti- 


I think. I will allow my friend to settle that with his| tution is about to collapse, but it is said thatif-you opsnup 


friend Aitorney General Longley. Weil, Sir, is there 
ro other proof of inter-provincial trade than that state 


ment, because if there were none other I should not consider | and healthy effect, that the threatened collapse will be 


it altogether satisfactory ; but I think there is. I find that | sia 
jomte 


the Intercolonial Railway carried 175,512 tons of coal in 
1847, but that is by no means all the coal which comes from 


goes down to Cape Breton, to Sydney and other places 


be healed and made.sane.and sound for all time. 


ss 


A : 
toCome. I venture to..say,.Sir,while..reviewing all the. 
Nova Scotia to Quebec and to the edges of Ontario. Every | argiiments adduced by the.hon..gentleman that he has not 
steamer the season through, as my hon. friend knows, that | proved necessity for his heroic remedy. On_ the contrary 


let’hon. gentlemen look at the state of the country as it 


there carries coal in this direction. I think there is some | exists to-day. Was it ever in a sounder.state in every 


inter-provincial trade here. Weil, Sir, look again at the| way? Ifyou look at ifs position you will see that the 
sugar trade. There was no inter-provincial trade in sugar | credit of Canada was never higher than it is to day, when 
in the olden times. I find that last year the Intercolonial Rail- | our four per cents reach the overtopping figure of 111, 1114 


way carried 143,998 barrels of sugar from the Halifax and | or TIT#: 


Moncton refineries into those upper Provinces, I find tha‘ 
over three-quarters of a million of barrels of flour were 
carried on the Intercolonial Railway last year, a large pro- 
portion of which went to the Maritime Provinces. Why, 


— 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, 113 now. 


Mr. FOSTER. 113 now my hon. friend informs me, 
Yes, Sir, if there was something radically wrong which 


Sir, my hon. friend from Prince Edward Island is aware of | needs that terrible heroic remedy, which needs that revolu- 


that when the Prince Edward Island Government presented 


tionary plaster applied to it in the body politic of the Domin- 


a case against this Government on account of what they | ion of Canada, how is it that the wide awake financiers of the 
thought was a fair claim for compensation, because the | great money centres of the world consider the credit of 
communication with the main land had not been satis-| Canada so good that her consols are constantly appreciated 
factorily carried out, and when it was shown by a report to | in value and constantly sought after by them as collaterals, 
the Council, which has found its way into: the public! as stock and securities. There is another important feature 
records, that the amount contributed in Customs by Prince | in the case. The revenue-ofthis-countryis improving Ar 
Kdward Island was not very much, that statement was| few years ago when, because of certain reasons, there was a 
met by the counter-statement that Prince Hdward Island | deficit for one or two years, there might have been some 
buys very largely from the other Provinces of Canada and | grounds for saying we needed aremedy, That has passed 
consequently that her import figures are no criterion of | away and to-day the revenue is more than meeting the 
the Customs upon the imports or of the amount she con-/| ordinary expenditure of the country. Then again, Sir, the 
tributes in this way to the general revenue. To-day | extraordinary public works are well provided for, Our 
Prince Edward Island buys from Halifax, St. John and canals and our great lines of railway which have cost the 
Montreal, and there is a large and increasing inter-provincial | country so many millions of dollars are now completed. 
trade in that direction. I might carry this argument! They «ure as good for fifty millions of people as they are for 
further and further, but I think I have stated enough to! five millions, and it will not be necessary to undertake the 
show that there is a volume of trade far and above what | extra expense of building those public works again. They 


was spoken of or what is shown by the simple addition of | 
imports and exports which was relied upon by my friend | 
from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). Again 1) 
state he has failed to show the necessity for a heroic | 
remedy by that argument which he has adduced. Those | 
were mainly the arguments he placed before the House, | 
He spoke about debts and taxes. Will he get rid of our 
debts if we become immersed in this unrestricted reciprocity 


need not be duplicated. Once built they stand for the use of 
the people of this country though they be never so numer- 
ous or never so prosperous, The trade of this country has 
improved-and-is-increasing..daily; not. only the foreign 
trade.but..the.inter-provincial trade aswell, and after all the 
true_prosperity_of the country depends more.upon the 
variety and extent of this _inte’-provincial trade than 
it does on its foreign trade. The United States of 
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America is one of the best examples ot what I say. 
Again, the manufacturing interests of this country are in a 
better condition than they have ever been in the history of 
Canada. ‘Time was four or five years ago when disasters 
were overtaking our manufacturing industries to a greater 
or less extent, and when there might have been some 
ground for claiming on that behalf the need of a heroic 
remedy. To-day our manufacturing industries are stable 
and sound, paying fair dividends to those who put money 
into them, as they should, and giving out their produce to 
the people at low prices, owing to the competition, as is 
right and natural, and as they should as well. There is 
nothing, then, in the state of the manufacturing industries 
of the country to call for heroic treatment. What about the 
business of the country ? Have you watched the payments 
at the banks within the past few days? Have they not 
been satisfactory from Halifax to Victoria? Have you read 
the reports of the bank managers? Have they not givena 
good account of the business of the country? But appeal 
to your own experience: Is it not true that throughout 
Canada, from one end to the other, though there may he 
cases of difficulty here and there, as there always will be, 
the business of the country is on a stable, firm and sound 
foundation, and the people are satisfied with the prospects 
from a business point of view. Our soil is giving forth its 
good crops—abundant crops in some parts of the country— 
and the crop of this year has brought a fair average return. 
Taking all these things into consideration as the reverse of 
the picture which has been shown to us from the other side 
of the House, have we not good ground for saying 
that not only is the case of my hon, friend from South 
Oxford not proven, but that a strong case stands 
apparent before every hon. member for not disturbing 
the present relations, on the ground that under present 
conditions the country is fairly prosperous, and its future 
seems fairly well assured? ‘Then, Sir, why thiscry? I 
have noted the reason before: It is because hon. gentlemen 
opposite, having attempted to climb into power, by attach- 
ing themselves to this issue and that issue, to this fad and 
that fad, having made their bids to the people from un- 
worthy motives and on unworthy grounds in many instances, 
have been shaken off from the skirts of the garments of the 
country, and find themselves to-day without a cry; and so 
they ring about again the old gospel of discontent, and ap- 
peal to the widest and strongest class we have in this coun- 
try, hoping to raise and rouse the farming community into 
discontent, and thinking thereby that they may gain votes 
in this House, and possibly become a majority instead of a 
minority in this country. But I have full faith in the in- 
telligence of the farming community, that, if this question 
comes to be a serious question, to be fought out before them, 
and both sides of it are fully ventilated, the farmers of this 
country will hold themselves aloof from the bait held out 
to them, and will keep themselves to the connections they 
have to-day, well assured that by so doing their future will 
not be prejudiced, but, on the contrary, will be prosperous. 
Now, Sir, the next question that comes is this: The first 
thing my hon. friend and his supporters had to prove was 
this, that a heroic remedy of some kind is necessary. The 
next thing they would have to prove, if they had successfully 
proved that (which they have not), is that this is the remedy. 
Now, will hon, gentlemen follow me for a single moment 
while I deal with the arguments which have been adduced to 
show that thisremedy is the only remedy. What are they? 
The hon. member for South Oxford said that this was the 
remedy and the only remedy. How long has he been of 
that opinion? As a political physician, how long has he 
been conducting his diagnosis, and at what particular 
period of time did it terminate in the conclusion that the 
remedy was unrestricted reciprocity, and not commercial 
union or free trade? Well, Sir, not long; for speeches are 


on recerd, delivered not many months ago, scarcely yet 
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cold, in which hon. gentlemen opposite, not a few, but 
many of them, were oat full fledge and in full blast in favor 
of commercial union and commercial union alone as the 
panacea, However, the diagnosis has gone on; different 
physicians have consulted; they came to a conclusion a 
few days ago, and they believe now that this is the sole and 
sovereign remedy. What are the reasons given? The first 
reason is that it will help everybody and hurt nobody. 
That would be avery good reason if it were proved; but 
after the assertion should come proof, and so, although my 
hon. friend glibly asserted that it would help the fishermen, 
the miners, the lumbermen and the agriculturists of pluck 
and brains, he utterly failed to give details of any kind to 
show the House and the country wherein it would help 
them or be a special benefit to them. The hon. gentleman 
said the only classes hurt by it would be: first, the com- _ 
bines; second, the civil service; third, the promoters of 

elections; and fourth, those who were anxious for piers and 
wharves and harbors. Now, was my hon. friend really 
serious ? It is such advocacy as that which makes me 
doubt still whether they intend to make this a real issue, 
or whether they are not only playing with it to keep them- 
selves in practice until the next eligible thing comes up. 
The hon, gentleman who says this question should be ap- 
proached by usas by philosophers and statesmen and not flun- 
keys, makes the bold assertion that everybody in Canada 
would be helped except these four classes by this proposition 
being accepted ; and yet a breath or two before he stated 
that it was a grave question, that it vould cause great dis- 
turbance, that it was a large change of policy that would be 
grave in its consequences. Combines! If we have a combin- 
ation in this Dominion of Canada, it is a Lilliput compared 
with one of the combinations on the other side, for ins- 
tance the Standard oil combination. Why, Sir, I can jast 
fancy, if it was this side of the House that was asking for 
a measure to stop combinations and we proposed as a reme- 
dy a union in commerce with the United States, how every 
file of papers published in the United States would be 
flashed around these seats, and editorial after editorial read 
to show that combinations in this country bore no compar- 
ison with those in the United States. If you wish to remedy 
combinations, this proposition would indeed be a case of 
the big fish eating up the little fish, for the small combin- 
ations we have here would be swallowed holus bolus by the 
large combinations on the other side; and what would 
happen? We to-day have in our hands a remedy for combin- 
ations in our own country in this Parliament, if a parlia- 
mentary remedy can be got. But if we put ourselves into 
the hands of a combination which octopus-like stretches 
its arms over a country, where we have no legislative juris- 
diction, where is ths remedy so far as we are concerned ? 
And yet the hon. gentleman thinks fewer combinations 
would be had under unrestricted reciprocity. Does he propose 
to blot out the Civil Service if we have unrestricted recipro- 
city ? Will we not need the public service of the country to 
be carried on, and so have a civil service? I say it seems 
to me the hon. gentleman is not yet really serious in his 
advocacy of this question. But if he were serious when he 
introduced it, something intervened betwoen the time of 
the introduction of the measure and the time when, towards 
tho end of his speech, he made that trivial assertion which 
took the seriousness out of him and out of his subject, Well, 
he says, as an additional reason in favor of his proposition, 
that the poor man in this country pays the highest 
taxation and that when we get reciprocity he will pay 
less taxation. Now the hon, gentleman attacks as mon- 
strously unjust, and the hon, member for Queen’s (P.E.L.) 
reiterated the same argument, and challenged proof to the 
contrary, the statement that the poor man does not pay the 
heavy weight of taxation in this country. But when the 
hon. gentleman was asked on this side to point out the 
articles on which the poor man paid his heavy tax, he let 
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off an extra edition of the fireworks he always keeps on 
hand, and took great care to aim no straight bullet at the 
mark which was put before him. I challenge him now or any 
hon. gentleman on that side to go into particulars, and to 
prove, in the first place, that the poor man pays the weight of 
taxation ; and to prove, in the second place, that if he does, 
unrestricted reciprocity will remove that weight in any 
measure. Look at the question as it stands. What does 
the poor man buy on which he pays this heavy taxation ? 
Take, first, the fairly well-to-do class. Take, for finstance, 
the farmer. On what does he pay taxes? Every article 
_that goes into the food of his family, so far as their daily 
wants are concerned, is raised on his own farm, and on 
‘these articles he does not pay a cent of taxation. Then the 
large proportion of the clothing he and his family wear is 
also paid for out of the products of his own farm and no 
[taxes paid. With him the luxuries he buys are the mini- 
ymum whilst with the wealthy man the luxuries rise to the 
maximum, and in this country the practice is followed of 
putting the weight of taxation on the luxuries and taking 
it off the necessities. Oh, but my hon. friend says, there is 
the tariff on coarse woollens, and consequently the man who 
wears these woollens pays a heavy tax on every yard ho 
uses. .Doeshe? ‘The farmer has sheep on his own farm, 
which he often shears himself, and whose wool he has often 
made up in the mill of his own locality, and _ his 
family wear the clothes thus manufactured. Where is the 
tax that is paid on these? The statement that the tax is 
paid in this case can only be affirmed on two grounds; 
First, that all the woollen clothing worn in this country 
is manufactured in large establishments, or else is imported ; 
and second, that that which is manufactured in the large 
manufacturies, notwithstanding the competition of imported 
goods, pays the tariff that is put on the imported articles. 
But will that be remedied by unrestricted reciprocity, which 
is to open up a channel of trade between this country and 
the United States? How will the tax be taken off the 
woollens worn by the farmers, or the other materials he 
uses for his wear, since in the United States a heavier tax 
is imposed on these articles than is imposed here? We are 
asked to enter into commercial relations with a country 
which has a higher tariff than we have, and in the name of 
common sense I would ask how then are the taxes here to be 
lowered? The proposition falls to the ground of its own 
weight: first_th: -—pays.the.tax; and second, 
that the tax will be taken off if unrestricted reciprocity be 
the rule. But the hon. gentleman says it will suit Great 
Britain and the United States, and my hon. friend-was not 
content with drawing a picturo*of-this-country.in—hues-of 
the very blackness’of despair, but he must-needs have his 
fling at the mother country as well. And in these days of 
-troublous times, when forces are at work which at any time 
may create a great conflagration, the outcome of which no 
man can at present see, and when even the utterances of 
men in a Parliament of this kind, have their effect more or 
less in the wide world in which they are read, the hon, 
gentleman must go out of his way to taunt Great Britain 
with having no ally on the continent of Hurope among 
the first-class powers. Sir, the position of Great Britain 
has been well-taken and well-maintained in the past. The 
institutions of Britain are, to-day, stronger than ever they 
were before; the power of the Anglo-Saxon race the 
wide world over, is as great as ever, while the spirit 
of enterprise of our race displayed around this whole 
globe of ours, and which strengthens and _ enobles 
the British power, taken collectively as a whole, 
has never been manifested to greater perfection than it is 
to-day. Great Britain will take good care to hold her proud 
position, and it was not manly or statesmanlike in the hon. 
gentleman, occupying the position he does, to question in 
_ this House her ability to retain the great influence she has 
always exercised in Huropean affairs. But supposing Great 


Britain has no ally among the first-class powers in Europe, 
does the hon. gentleman propose to make for her an ally 
of the United States, and to embroil the United States in 
the Kuropean entanglements which affect Great Britain 
alone? Does he think that the United States, which have 
kept themselves religiously aloof from European entangle- 
ments, will make an alliance with Great Britain, and thus 
run the risk of involving themselves with Great Britain, 
in all the European complications that are liable to rise at 
any moment? What influence the great powers of reasoning 
of the hon, gentleman may have on the government of 
the United States in this respect, [ cannot say, but judging 
from the specimens of his logic we have heard here within 
the last twenty-four hours, I am inclined to think his argu- 
ments will not stir the United States from the position 
they have hitherto maintained. Whata fine method that 
would be of making an ally for the mother country, by 
putting ourselves in commercial union with the United 
States and raising a discriminating tariff wall against our 
mother land. The proposal does seem odd. There may be 
some abstruse meaning in it that we cannot seize, but of 
which the hon. member for South Oxford is fully aware. But 
he says, we will not discriminate largely against Great 
Britain, and this afternoon, I think 1 heard him say that 
our trade with Great Britain would be actually improved. 
Just analyse that fora moment. Here are 5,000,000 of 
Canadians, bere is an open channel of trade between Canada 
and the United States, and here is an hon. gentleman 
asserting that the trade between the two countries will 
grow to $300,000,000 a year. Now what will happen ? 
Between the United States and this country, there is no 
tariff, while between this country and Great Britain there 
isa tariff of fairly good proportions, say 22 or 25 per 
cent. We enter this commercial alliance. We create a 
trade between the two countries that will reach $300,000,- 
000 a year; and then, when we grow rich and wax fat and 
sleek, the hon. gentleman says he will turn to our own 
mother country and import goods from her, on which we 
will pay the extra Customs duty, just for the sake of show- 
ing that in the long run our trade with Great Britain will 
not suifer, That is a most unreasonable proposition. The 
currents of trade, if they be free and advantageous to our- 
selves, will be kept for the sake of the advantages they 
offer, and it would be proved by the experiment, if the 
experiment should be ever unfortunately made, that our 
trade with Great Britain would dwindle to almost nothing, 
because the odds are against our trading with the country 
on whose goods we put a tariff of 25 per cent. as compared 
with a country between which and ourselves there is no tariff. 
But the hon. gentleman says, if we consider advisable to dis- 
criminate against Great Britain, we have the right to do so. 
We have our own interests and they are paramount, and 
that assertion was made still stronger to-day by the hon. 
member for Queen’s, P. HE. I. (Mr. Davies), and it was 
echoed by my hon. friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright). Now,I have two or three links in a chain of 
reasoning that [ would like the hon. gentlemen to follow, 
if I can clearly express it. ‘The hon, member for South 
Oxford says: If it does discriminate against Great Britain, 
we have a right to do it, our own interests are paramount, 
which is equivalent to saying, on a fair interpretation, that, 
whenever the time comes that it is better for us to do thus, 
and so in commercial matters, we have a right to do so, and 
it is our duty to do so in our own interests; and that is 
made stronger by a second assertion that we owe nothing 
to Great Britain but charity for the atrocious blundering 
she has been guilty of in regard to our interests. There 
is first the statement that we have nothing but our own 
interests to regard because they are paramount, and 
secondly, there is another link which would make us under- 
stand that the paramount idea of our own interests 
has been overridden by Great Britain. And then. the 
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hon. gentleman goes on to clench all that by saying 
that there never was atime in her own history when Canada 
could not have bettered her condition by linking her interests 
with the United ‘tates of America. I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
and I ask hon. gentlemen around these boards to tell me 
which is the most honorabie position, that occupied by my 
hon. friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) or 
that occupied by my hon. friend from the City of St. John, 
N.B. (Mr. Hllis). I can imagine a colloquy in the corridors 
between my friend from St. John and my iriend from South 
Oxford. My friend from St. John says: Sir Knight, you 
tell me that our own interests should be paramount ? Yes. 
You tell me that we owe Great Britain nothing but charity, 
and very little of that? Yes. You tell me that there never 
was any time when Canada’s interests would not have been 
better served by linking them with the United States of 
America? Yes, ‘Then, why doyou not say at once: Let us 
link our fortunes with the United States of America, and 
why do you not be as brave and honest about it as lam? 
The only difference between these two hon. gentlemen is— 
and it is to the credit of my hon. friend from St. John (Mr. 
Ellis)—that he believes thus and so, and has the courage to 
express it, even though it may be unpalatable to the gentle- 
men around him and to the people among whom he lives, 
while my hon. friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) contends and works in the same line, but he 
is afraid of outside opinion and gildsit over and says: 
Oh, no, lam not an annexationist, I do not believe in 
annexation. That is the only difference between them, and 
I think it is in favor of my hon. friend from St. John (Mr. 
Hillis) and I willingly give it to him. Then we are told as 
a reason why this is the peculiar and only remedy, that it 
will give the United States a great bome market in Canada, 
The hon. gentleman believes in the doctrine of equivalents, 
He is superlatively honest, and he would not take anything 
without giving something in return, and he is perforce 
driven by his own innate spirit of right to maintain the 
argument that there will be equivalents, and one of those 
is that the United States will get a large home market in 
Canada. Let us reason that out. There are five millions 
of people in Canada, They buy all they are able to now. 
They buy that from certain persons now. My hon. friend 
from South Oxford says te the people of the United States. 
Adopt this scheme, and you will get a largely extended 
home market in Canada. What will happen? If they get 
that home market, the people of Canada cannot buy more 
than they are able to, It will bo simply a displacement, 
and the people of the United States, the merchanis of 
the United States, will get what our merchants and 
our industrial centres now get. In what will they find 
a home market in this country? For their coal, in 
Nova Scotia, If they do, I ask my hon, friend whether 
he can find a market for American coal in Nova 
Scotia, without displacing an equal quantity of coal 
brought up from the mines in Nova Scotia, and, if he dis- 
places Nova Scotia coal by American coal, I ask him what 
becomes of the men who, with drill, pick and lamp, earn 
that which supports their families and builds up their 
villages by mining the coal in the depths under the sea in 
the Province of Nova Scotia, They will only be able to 
obtain a market by displacing what is now provided by our 
own people, and, if they get a market in regard to manu- 
factures, in regard to agricultural produce, in regard to 
sugar, they can only do it by displacing those who are now 
carrying on these trades as Canadians, who are improving 
Canadian industries, with profits to the Canadian people. 
The hon. gentleman should adopt the dictum of Attorney 
General Longley, who says that, instead of getting ten or 
twelve million dollars’ worth from Upper Canada, they will 
get it from the United States. The importers from Boston 
and New York will gain, but what about the merchants and 
manufacturers of Halifax and the Lower Provinces, and 

Mr, Foster, : 


what about the millers and wheat growers in the other 
Provinces? I have not tho time to carry out this reasoning, 
but hon. gentlemen can carry it out for themselves, and they 
will come to the conclusion that in nearly every Case every 
dollar’s worth of goods obtained from the United States in 
the way of an increased home market in Canada will dis- 
place an equal amount which has come generally through 
Canadian channels. That is what the apostle of commercial 
union declares. Mr. Wiman lets out a great deal of the 
truth, and sometimes he lets out the truth where it gots all 
over. Speaking in Newark, N. J., he says: 

“If new markets for relief of over-production, created by the stimu- 
lant of protection, can be made accessible ’’?-—— 
What does that mean? It means simply that the producing 
power of the United States is over and above what is neces- 
sary to furnish its own market, and can easily have a sur- 
plus to send iato other countries and other markets. Where 
would it be sent ? Into Canada, says he. To do: what? 
To displace an equal amount now furnished by the woollen 
and cotton manufacturers of Canada —— 


—‘ without disturbing in the slightest the perfect equilibrium of exist- 
ing taxation, clearly it is the duty of the protectionist to secure these 
markets, not only because of the immediate outlet which they afford, but 
ag an illustration ot the benefits of his favorite policy. further, if these 
new markets, secured by the protectionist without sacrifice, are got at 
the expense of a free trade nation, so much the better. This would be 
one of the results of commercial uaion. The total trade of Canada, a 
portion of the British Empire, is about $200,000,000. Two-thirds of it, 
it ig supposed, can be secured by the United States, by simply lifting up 
the Customs line that now runs through the middle of the continent, 
and stretching it right around the continent. This would not only 
admit to more than half the continent all American manufacturers, but 
it would create in their favor, in one part of the British Empire, a dis- 
crimination against the manufacturers of another part of the British 
Empire. Can anything be more attractive to the average American pro- 
tectionist than this-advantage over the pauper labor of Hurope?” | 

And Mr. Hitt, who has been glorified as one of the joint 
laborers in this heroic remedy which is to be applied by 
the hon, gentleman, states this a little more fully.. In 
speaking to western men—and he is a western man— at a 


great banquet, he declared : 


‘We in the west would like you manufacturers of New England to 
have access to that great market of Oanada. With a Reciprocity Treaty 
or, better still, Commercial Union, you will have the preference over 
English, French and German goods, and in two years’ time after its 
adoption, goods from Yankee manufacturers will be in every retail store 


from Montreal to Victoria.” 


Well, that is perfectly right as a matter to be striven after 
by our friends in the United States, But it remains for us 
seriously to consider whether it is for our interest, as a 
country, that we should lay our industries at this particular 
time, open to that competition. But again he says that it 
would giveus the United States market. Now, that was 
pretty weil ventilated by my colleague last night, and I 
shall not traverse the ground made by him. i simply draw 
your attention to one of the sportively imaginative state- 
ments of the hon. member for South Oxford. He talked 
about our railways. He said we had long lines but they 
were not carrying much, buat just let unrestricted recipro 
city come into force, and our railways might carry more to 
the borders and less to the seaboards, and they would 
speedily quadruple freights and quadruple their earn- 
ings. Weil, that is a rosy statement. Did he give 
One iota of proof which would lead us to believe that this 
would be the case? Has he not stated to this House 
as one of the attractive points of his programme that there 
are large American cities along the border, that our pro- 
vinces lie contiguous to these cities. But remark that if 
this project were carried out, you would only have a cons- 
tant stream of traffic along our lines of railway from one 
of these countries into another, To-day, Sir, the great 
traffic of our railway consists in what it carries from 
points distant far in the west to points distant far ia the 
east, from one Province to another Province; by this pro- 
position you would cut off, a large extent, that great long 
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line of traffic, you would have a criss cross traffic in which 
the lines of intercommunication would be changed out of 
their present course by running between this country and 
the United States in order to get to these great cities, So 
much for the rosy idea of quadrupling freights and earn- 
ings of the railways of this country. With these remarks 
T leave that branch of my subject, thinking that I have 
- fairly well proved that this remedy which has been pro- 
posed is not the best thing for the people of Canada, There 
remains one question which I shall state briefly, and that is: 
Is this a favorable time in which to make a proposition for 
closer relations between us and the United States? My hon. 
friend says yes, it is the happy, happy now ? And he goes 
on io give his reasons why it is the happy now by saying 
that now is the time when tariff reductions are imminent. 
How far are tariff reductious imminent, so far as we can 
see? They are imminent only so far as the Tariff Bill 
brought down by Mr. Mills of Texas is concerned, That, 
Sir, is the extreme limit to which the people of the United 
States who are most favorable to the reduction in the tariff, 
dare to go, thinking to carry with them the support of 
Congress and the Senate which is necessary for the measure, 
If you scan that measure carefully you will find that, thongh 
on some few things the-tariff is reduced, on others it is left 
far above the present average tariff of the Dominion of 
Canada, so that the reduction of the tariff, imminent as he 
says, is not a very great reduction of the tariff at the best. 
But he says the President, in his message, invited to these 
negotiations, Now, that is not a sufficient statement to go 
to the country. It is a sufficient statemont to go to Parlia- 
ment, because this Parliament is well conversant with the 
difference in powers between the Executive in the United 
States and the Hxecutive in this country. If the Cabi- 
net of this country, through any one of its members, 
or through the Governor General, made a proposition, 
it would be bound to carry that proposition through, and 
the people would consider that the country was pledged 
because the Government staked its life upon it. But in the 
United States it is very different, The President and his 
executive officers are, in a measure, totally distinct and 
outside of the Congress and Senate of the United States. 
They may make sugge-tions, they may send down messages, 
as they do from time to time, to be entirely ignored by the 
_ Congress and Senate, unless the feeling in those bodies is 

in their favor. Why, we hada President’s message with 
reference to the fishery question, asking the United States’ 
Senate to appoint a commission. It was sent down to that 
body, and the Senate rejected: it by a vote of 35 to 10, 
So it is not indubitable proof that the United States is 
ready to meet this proposition, because an invitation hap- 
pens to be putin the Prosident’s message, Again, it was 
stated that Mr. Bayard’s invitation to Sir Charles Tupper 
showed that they were ready for it. Mr. Bayard’s invitation 
to Sir Charles Tupper was previous to the conference. 
When the conference came together then they were 
treating in a closer capacity, and the proposition was 
made by Sir Charles Tupper on behalf of the British 
Commissioners that they should approach this matter 
on the basis of a general commercial adjustment between 


the two countries, and to that Mr. Bayard and his co-pleni- | 


potentiaries gave a decisive and categorical answer in the 


the Senate, and have never got further than a committee, or 
an adverse report from a committee, So these indications are 
not strong ones. He blames the Government, however, 
for having delayed to adjust the fishery question on Mr, 
Bayard’s proposition until the presidential year. The 
Government of Canada delayed nothing. In 1885 they 
made a proposition, and the British Government 
made a proposition in their behalf, looking to a 
speedy conference between the two countries to undertake 
negotiations and settle this matter. That was pressed over 
and over again by Great Britain, and just so soon as the 
United States accepted this proposition, just so soon that 
proposition was taken advantage of by the British Govern- 
ment. But it was not delayed a single moment so far as 
Canada and Great Britain was concerned. It did happen to 
come off in the presidential year, and for that, my hon, 
friend finds fault with the Government. Yet he brings down 
@ proposition asking Parliament to affirm a resolution in 
favor of a certain course, and instructing the Government, 
in this presidential year, here and now, to undertake nego- 
tiations with the United States in reference to that propo- 
sition. If a presidential year is bad in one respect for the 
negotiation of the treaty, why it is not bad in another res- 
pect ? Now, I would rather liken my hon. friend to Homer 
than to do him the discourtesy of likening him, as one of 
his supporters did this afternoon, to Goliath. 


An hon, MEMBER, Not Goliath, but Jove. 


Mr. FOSTER. The Jove of his party. But, likening 
him to Homer, we may well say that for once he has been 
found nodding. Now, Sir, having gone over these pointe, f 
beg simply to conclude by making one or two remarks 
with reference to a point which the hos. member for 
Queen’s (Mr. Davies) brought up this afternoon. Iam sorry 
he is not in his place in the House to hear my criticism, 
My hon. friend thought that the Minister of the Interior 
was somewhat confused last night in his speech, and that 
he forgot he was talking about unrestricted reciprocity, 
and broke off into saying something about commercial 
union. I think there was great excuse for some such con- 
fusion, if any such confusion existed. My hon. friend, no 
doubt, had two or three hon. gentlemen in his eye, and 
among them he had probably the hon. member for Queen’s 
(Mr. Davies), and he was thinking about an utterance 
delivered by the hon. gentleman, Speaking at Charlotte- 
town before the Board of Trade, not many weeks ago, the 
hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) made this state, 
ment: 

‘*Under commercial union trade would flow freely between this coun- 
try and the United States, as it now flows between the several States ; 
while, as against the rest of the world there would be a uniform tariff, 


to be mutually agreed upon by the two countries comprised in the 
union. ‘ Unrestricted reciprocity’ would differ from commercial union 


in this respect : that while under it there would be perfectly free trade | 
between the two countries, each country would retain the right to frame | 


its own tariff as against the rest of the world. Canada, for instance, 


might have a 25 per cent. tariff, while that of the United States might | 


be one of 35 per cent. 
| imports to the United States, instead of being carried to the great ports 
| of the United States, would be taken to the States by way of Montreal. 


; To thia the States, whose people are not arrant fools, would never con- | 
An unrestricted reciprocity, although it would suit us as well as | 


: gent. 
| : ° A 5 
‘ commercial union, was, therefore, impracticable.” 


Now, in what position does the hon. gentleman place him- 


negative, and did it, why? Because, they said, in the pre- : self? Is he an honest man, is he putting this question for 
sent condition of affairs, it would be impossible to carry it , honest purposes before this Parliament, or is he doing as 
through Congress and the Senate, which is neeessary to he accuses us of doing, dangling a spangle before the eyes 


give it life. Could anything more clearly show that the public 


Opinion of the United States is not ripe for a proposition of 
this kind? The bon. gentleman again says that another indi- | 


_ cation is Mr. Butterworth’s Bill, and Mr. Hitt’s Bill, I have 
- not time to lay before you the documents that I have to show 
you the fact that, for years, Bills and resolutions like Mr. 
Hitt’s and Mr, Butterworth’s, in all essential particulars, have 
been introduced over and over again in the Congress and in 


‘of the people ? “I will believe, in the first place, that he is 
an honest man, and that, when he took up the two lines of 
commercial union and unrestricted reciprocity, he believed 
what he-ssid,-and he had good grounds for the belief, that 
‘the people of the United States, unless they were arrant 
fools; would Hever accopt unrestricted reciprocity. Well, 
Sir, in what position, if be was an honest man at that time, 
is he placing himself now ? He comes here and argues 


The immediate consequence would be that | 
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before this Parliament and asks this Parliament to adopt a 
measure, to show its whole hand, to go, as it were, tae 
‘whole figure to keep nothing back, to state out and out to 
‘ the people of the United States: We will give you every: 
- thing in exchange, if you will let us take everything into 
your country as an exchange; and yet, in the face of that, 
he says—to himself of course—the United States will not 
accept such a proposition as that, they are not such arrant 
fools, and unless they were arrant fools, they would never 
take unrestricted reciprocity. Now, Sir, do you find 
any fault with any hon. gentleman on this side being 
slightly confused when he was looking into the eye of the 
hon, member who, not many weeks ago, made that state- 


~~ ment, and has never disclaimed that statement until to-day ? 


Or, if it is true that he believes what he said here, is it not 
’ areprehensible proceeding for a public man to attempt to 
put before Parliament and the country, and press to a solu- 
tion a proposition, all the time believing that the neighbor. 
ing power will never accept the proposition, but will cer- 
tainly reject it unless they are arrant fools, which we know 
~ the people of the United States are not? . There were one 
or two other statements made by the hon, member for 
Queen’s to which I desire to refer, especially to one of those 
’ strong generaiisations in which he is apt to indulge respect- 
ing the poverty of the people of Prince Edward Island. 
He goes on, turn by turn, till he reaches the climax, and 
the climax is this: That the people of Prince Edward Island, 
the farmers there especially, are living without hope—not 
only in Prince Edward Island, but in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces—they are becoming poorer and poorer, losing 
‘hope and falling into despair. And yet I turn up the 
biue books of the Dominion and look at the list 
which shows the earnings put into the Savings Bank 
of Prince Edward Island and what do I find? In. 1874 
they had a balance of $336,000 to their credit there, in 1879 
it had climbed up to $420,000, today it is $2,200,000. 
There is a paltry increase of $84,000, in that halcyon period 
measured by the time when the hon, gentlemen opposite 
were in power in this country, and there isa massive saving 
of $1,750,000 which had heen placed there by the poor 
people of Prince Kdward Island ia the time covered from 
1880 to 1887; and yet they are living without hope, ready 
to plunge over into the fatal gulf of despair, they are ea- 
tirely without aspiration and entirely without prospects for 
the tuture. Looking at these things it seems to me that 
the position which this Parliament may weil take is some- 
thing like this: The measure which has been proposed is a 
heroic measure according to the statement of the hon. 
gentleman who introduced it into this House. He has 
already failed to prove, in the first place, that a necessity 
for a heroic measure exists; in the second place, he has 
failed to prove that this is a measure which would be bene- 
ficial to Canada ; and yet he ‘asks this Government to leave 
the old and beaten policy and take this bantling of his own. 
On the other side you have the policy of the Government 
which from the first has been stable and has been 
proved, It has been this: To cultivate the most 
friendly relations between this country and the 
‘kindred people who live to the south of us, to seek in every 
way to have as fair and as free commercial relations as it 
is possible for the two peoples honorably to agree upon. 
There has not been a time since 1848 till to-day when the 
proposition has not stood out freely and fairly before the 
‘people of the United States something like this: Come and 
let us reason together and place our commercial and 
reciprocal relations on a fair and honorable basis for both 
of us. If ever those relations once established for a period 
have been broken, it has never been at the instance and 
wish of the Government or this Parliament but always at 
the instance and wish of our cousins on the south of the 
border. Hon. gentlemen tell us that it is nothing, that an 
Act of Parliament stands on tho Statute-book offering 
Mr. Foster. 
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tries of this country by reason of a protective tariff they 
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reciprocal trade between this country and the United State 
the moment the United States is willing to accept it, I take 
that statement and I say to hon. gentlemen opposite : Suppos 


the United States had put a clause in their Tariff Act say- 


ing, the very moment Canada makes natural products fre 


| the United States will make them free, would we not havea 


pressure which it would be totally impossible for us to resist ? 
What can be a stronger expression of opinion than an Act 
of Parliament voicing the opinion of the people, which has 


stood before the people of the United States for some time? 


This stood before the people of the United States, and in all 
our relations there has been dominant in this Parliament 
and with this Government since it has been in power, the 
desire to have as free and extended and cordial relations as 
are possible in the interests of both countries. On the othe 
hand we have felt, and the Government has introduced the 
policy which they carry out, that failing that andlif we can- 
not have extended reciprocal relations with the United 
States, the thing for us to do is to carve out a policy of of 

own which will stimulate industries in our own count : 
which will build up inter-provincial trade, which will giy 
us a national standard of independence of our own, a 
which will put us on our feet in the future as it has contri- 
buted to our self-respect in the past. That policy is seep: 
the heart of the country.| The fireworks let off about cor- 
ruption and the way in which elections are carried on 4 
very good for a slight blaze, but they go out soon and ja 
perfume remains which is not of the sweetest or most 
pleasant kind. The real facts of the case about the elections 
are that the people after the most thorough discussion 
were roused to look into this question, and after giving 
to the Government a mandate in 1878 to foster the indus- 


enjoyed the benefits for four years and when this Govern- 
ment went back to the people, the people renewed that 
mandate and enjoyed the benefits for another four years. 
The same people who in 1874 returned us into power, in 1887 
sent this Government and the party which is with the Gov- 
eroment back, with a strong staple majority, asking them 
and pledging them to preserve the interests which they 
had confided in their charge and the trust with which they 
had commissioned them in 1878 and in 1882.. The Govern- 


ment feels, and the party feels, and the country im the main - 


feels that this is the policy which is staple, fair, and honest. 
While at the same time, we look after our own industries 


we are willing to meet every fair proposition that is made ; 


for extended trade relations with the people to the south of 
us. In this regard then and with those remarks I beg 
leave to move the following amendment : 


- That Canada inthe future asin the past is desirous of cultivating 


and extending trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various industries and 
interests of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879 and which has 
mice aN inso marked a manner the sanction and approval of the 
people. 


Mr. McMILLAN (Haron). Mr. Speaker, this I consider 
to be the most important question that has come before the 


people of the Dominion of Qanada for many a day, and, Sir, 
as I belong to the agriculturai community and as I have 


always been opposed to the policy that has been adopted by 


the Government of this country, as a policy that has borne 


hard on the laboring classes, which I represent, than any 


other policy in the Dominion, I would rot be performing 
my duty to my constituents were I to listen to this debate 
without lifting my voice in favor of the resolution which 
has been offered in this House by the Hon. Sir Richard John 
Cartwright, member of Parliament for the south riding of 
Oxford. I believe, Sir, that this resolution if carried into 
effect will do more to quieten the discontent that exists in 
Canada to-day than all the National Policies in existence, 
We have been asked, Sir, to show on this side of the House 
that the remedy we offer will put an end to the large 
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amount of emigration going out of the country into the 
United States. I would ask the hon, gentleman oppo- 
site if the hon. leader of the Government in his famous 
speech at Parkhill did not attempt to prove this would 
be the remedy when he stated as one of the reasons 
why the policy should be enforced, that he wanted the 
500,000 of oar own people in the workshops of the United 
States, in Canada, and that by adopting a policy that would 
re-adjust the tariff and foster the industries that object 
would be attained, and the agricultural industry would be 
benefited as we would be able to keep our owa poople at 
home to consume our own products. Tho hon. gontleman 
referred to a great many other blossings which would 
ensuc in case of a reform of the tariff. Hon, gentlemen 
opposite must see before this time that the National 
Policy has entirely failed to confer the blessiogs which 
were promised to the people of this country. I would just 
say this in relation to what the First Minister has said: 
“That what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
Since one policy has failed, since it has taken out of this 
country a great many more people than the policy that 
was followed by the Government of which the Hon. Mr. 
Mackenzie was the head, [ hold. that it is time we ought to 
have some change. We have been asked the reason why 
we bring up such a measure as this, and why we ask for 
this redress under the present circumstances? My 
answer to this would be that the agricultural industry in 
this country is now in a very langu'shing condition, that 
the prices of our products are very low indeed, and that we 
sre not receiving prices equal to what we had before the 
National Policy was adopted, when compared with the 
prices received by the people on the other side of the line, 
We are paying a greater amount for the goods we consume 
than we ought to pay if it were not for this policy, and the 
agricultural community one might say is cut at both ends. 
The prices of their produce is reduced and whatever they 
‘have to purchase they have to pay a larger price for. I 
will-pass on very rapidly over a few of the statements made 
by the hon, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. He tried 
to show that there was no danger of nature being too slow 
and be went on to show how nature had been overcome 
between this Province and our Pacific Provinces, how it 
had beon overcome between the United States and her Paci- 
fic provinces, and he ergued that trade was not a geographi- 
cal matter. But, Sir, in that trade between the United 
States and her Pacific Provinces there was no iron wall of 
protection between the Hastern and Western Sta'es, neither 
was there between the Hastern Provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada and her Pacific Provinces. I venture the state- 
ment that if Great Britain enforced such a policy towards 
the Kast Indies as the Government of Canada has adopted 
here, that the trade of Great Britain in that country would 
never have attained to the position it has attained to at the 
present day. It was by such a course as we now 
ask for in the proposition laid before this House 
that the trade of that country has been promoted. 
I would just say that the very fact that Canada sends less 
than $5,000,000 annually into the British market tc-day, 
while it sends $22,£00,0U0 into the markets of the United 
States, aithough a tariff of over 16 per cent. against us in 
the one case and a free market in the other, is proof posi- 
tive that natural channels will be followed in spite of all 
the tariffs that can be framed, Another argument, which 
I was sorry to see the hon, Minister of Marine pass over as 
he did, was that relating to inter-provincial trade, I think 
the hon. member for South Oxford stated yesterday that 
$340,000 more had been spent on the Ictercolonial Railway 
within the last seven months than the oarnings of the rail- 
way amounted to, and I think I saw about a year ago the 
statement that the Intercolonial Railway cost in 12 months 
$160,000 more than it had earned, showing that the inter- 
provincial trade is not growing, but has decreased ; and I 
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was astonished that the hon. Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries did not apply himself to this argument. He dealt a 
great deal more in what [ may term blustering statements 
than in arguing the question. Now, Sir, we were tuld that 
there was as great a diminution in the population of some 
of the United States as there has been in this country. I 
do not believe any hon. gentlemen opposite can rise and 
mention any State in the Union, similarly situated to 
Ontario, in which there has been as small a gain in popu- 
lation, as there has been in that Province. I have a state- 
meat here showing that in 1880 the population of Ontario 
was 1,683,"83, and in 1334 1,754,044, a gain of 70,161, 
while the State of Michigan, situated similarly to Ontario, 
but not having as many natural advantages, during the 
same period gained 219,163. That State and the Province 
of Ontario are nearly equal in population, while io area 
and fertility the Province of Ontario far surpasses the 
State of Michigan. Then, Sir, we were told that the 
volume of trade was less in 1883 than it was in 1887. I 
have here a statement of the volume of trade between the 
United States and Canada between the years of the Reci- 
procity Treaty. I find that in 1873 the total volume of 
trade between the United States and Canada amounted to 
$93,915,716, while in 1886 it only amounted to $84,027,223, 
But going back to tho year 1866, the year in which the 
Reciprocity Treaty ended, I find that the volume of trade 
between Canada and the United States in that year 
amounted to $84,685,361, or $600,000 more than it did in 
1886, showing clearly that the trade of this country with 
the United States is not growing as it ought to, The 
farmers of this country can look back to the time of that 
Reciprocity Treaty from 18514 to 1860, and we can remem- 
ber the great strides the country made at that time, and the 
prosperity that was enjoyed by every household in Canada, 
especially among the agricultural population; and we 
believe, Sir, that unless there is a remedy found for the 
present state of affairs in Canada there will bo a severe 
strain put upon Confederation. To show what the feeling 
is in the County of Huron, to which I belong, I will just 
read a letter which I received yesterday from a friend in 
that county: 


‘¢T am pleased to learn that the Opposition are making unrestricted 
reciprocity wich the United States one of the planks in their platform. 
TI think it will be very popular. [ also think that if we do not get 
something in that line before many years there will be a strong annex- 
ation party in this country, and I tear your correspondent will be added 
to that number.” 


Such is the feeling that pervades not merely the eastern 
and western Provinces of this country, but that is spreading 
rapidiy among the agricultural population of the Province 
of Ontario. We are told that we pay no taxes on our own 
wool from which we make our own cloth. I can remember 
the statement by the hon. First Minister in his famous 
Parkhill speech, that if we had the National Policy all our 
own cloth would be made out of wool of our own raising. 
Bat I can tell bim his prophesy has not been falfilled, for 
whereas we imported in 1878 $8,000,000 worth of wool, we 
imported in 1886 $11,000,000. The effect of thison the 
agricultural population is, that we have to pay the whole 
duty even on the goods manufactured in Ganada. In con- 
versation a few days before I came to Outawa with a large 
importer of dry goods from the British market, I put the 
question to him: ‘“ What is the effect of the taritf on goods 
mavufactured in this country, and at what percentage can 
goods manufactured in Canada be purchased below goods 
manufactured in the English market?” His 1:eply was that 
on goods purchased in Canada similar to the goods pur- 
chased in Scotland he had to pay the whole duty, that is, 
an average of 27 per cont. on round lot of dry goods, which 
amounted to 33 per cent. to the consumer, and that the only 
margin left over the cost of the Canadian manufactured 
goods compared with the cost of the goods manufactured in 
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Britain was something like 2 per cent., that is the cost of 
freight and insurance ; so that the statement cannot be 
contradicted that we have to pay the duty, and that what 
we pay goes into the pockets of the manufacturer. Yet Il 
do not believe that even the manufacturers have 
benefited to the extent that they might, because I believe 
very large amounts of money have been sunk in 
manufacturing industries for which there is not sufficient 
demand in this country. I will venture the statement that 
no large capitalist will ever come into this country and 
invest any large sum of money unless we have a larger 
market. Then the question comes, where are we to find 
this larger market? Because we find that our export of 
manufactured goods was some $1,300,000 less last year 
than it was in 1878. This shows that our manufactures are 
not keeping pace with the improvements which are going 
on in manufacturing in other countries, and that the 
National Policy has had the effect of destroying the market 
in other countries for Canadian manufactured goods. There 
has been a good deal said with respect to the decreased 
value of land in the Province of Ontario. I will say, asa 
farmer, that this is, perhaps, a subject with which Iam 
better acquainted than many others, as I have had anoppor- 
tunity of testing the value of lands in the County of Huron 
and in the County of. Perth which very few farmers have 
had. I had the honor to be appointed twelve months ago 
to value the whole County of Perth for equalisation pur- 
poses. I went over it along with another gentleman and 
puta value on every lot of land there, and I can assure.you, 
Sir, that the reduction in the value of land in that county 
amounts to 10 and 15, and in some cases more, per cont, 1 
am certain that the same reduction has taken place in the 
County of Huron, to which I have the honor to belong. In 
that county we had in 1886, according to the latest reports, 


2,600 people less than in 1878, showing plainly that the cour- 
try is not prosperous, There are eight counties in Ontario: 
which have 9,000 leas population than they had in i878;, 
yet we are told that the country is in a healthy, prosperous | 
I would ask what is the cause of: 


and thriving condition, 
the hard times we have in Canada? I need not go further 
back than 1882, to show the decrease in the value of crops 
in the Province of Oatario. In Ontario, in 1882, the 
value of the crops of wheat, barley, oats, rye and peas was 
$39,682,065, but when we come to 1886 we fiad the value is 
but $58,000,683, Now, this isa very large reduction indeed, 
and a reduction for which we cannot entirely blame the 
Government, because there is no government in the world, 
in my opinion, that can remedy this, although we have 
been told by the First Minister in one of his famous speeches 
that the clerk of the weather was a good Conservative. In 
1878 the right hon, gentleman said the clerk of the weather 
was on their side, and would give a good crop, because he 
knew the Conservatives wero going into power. Bat if he 
was a good Conservative, he mast, as all Conservatives 
have, overdone the matter, and has not since given us the 
fine sunshine and the great crops which it was predicted 
he would supply. If the right hon. gentleman had the 
power of obtaining all those blessings for us, what is the 
reason he has forgotten at this time to give the good 
crops, the clear skies, the good prices, the abundance of em- 
ployment and the high wages, which, in 1878, he predicted 
would follow the advent of his party to power. Way has 
he aliowed huodreds of thousands of our most promising 


youths of our native-born population to go and settle across 
the lines? There is another ‘ 


find that under the influence of the National Policy flour 
which has fallen, since 1881, only 90 cents per barrel in 


the United States, has fallen in the Dominion over $2 a 
barrel, so that no miller present would be wise in building 
a mill in this country as long as the present condition of 
things, under which the value of produce and of labor has 
fallen so considerably, continues. Now, I will address 
myself a little further to the question of the crops. 
In 1886, the value of the crops was $31,361,982, and these 
sums that I have mentioned are less than it was in 1882, 
But [ will go further and state that the crop of 1887 is less 
too. According to the quarterly report of the Bureau of 
Industries issued in the month of August, we had 10,000,000 
less bushels of wheat in 1887 than in 1886. We had 5,000,- 
900 less oats, 2,136,000 less barley and 3,000,000 lees peas, 
and if you take these at the market prices, you will find a 
loss of $30,000,000 on the grain crop of 1887 as compared 
with that of 1882, That taken from the sum of $58,000,009, 
which was the value of the crop of 1882, reduces the crop 
of 1887 to a little over $45,000,000, or very little more than 
one-half the crop of 1882. Yet we are told we are prosper- 
ous; yet we are told that the most prosperous people in the 
world are the farmers of Ontario tc-day. The hon, the 
Minister of the Interior told us that, but I can well remem- 
ber that this gentleman’s sympathies are not to any great 
extent with the farmers of the Dominion, I think he made 
a speech in Montreal at a banquet there, and I was a little 
astonished at the statements he then made. He said he 
had always considered that the prosperity of the Dominion 
lay with the merchants of Canada, and the commer- 
cial travellers, the future merchants, Hon, gontlemen 
opposite igaore the great wealth producers of the 
Dominion, the agriculturists and the laborers. They ignore 
them entirely, and it appears this cluss is only here for the 
purpose of having a large amount of taxation imposed on 
it, without receiving in any shape whatever any correspond- 
ing benefit, Bat our loss does not stop there. We were 
told by the hon, the Minister of the Interior that the horses 
and cattle in Ontario were on the increase. But in the 


| report I received last August, we have 70,682 fewer horses 


and cattle than in 1882, 214,788 fewer sheep, 25,305 fewer 
hogs, and yet we are the most prosperous people ia the 
Dominion. But the effects of the National Policy do not 
stop here. I do not hold it responsible in every case, but I 
say it has reduced the prices of produce. In 1581, the 
price of flour in the United States was $0.66 per barrel, but 
when we come to 1886, we find it was then $4.69, while in 
Montreal, it was $5.64 in 1881, a difference of 21 cents per 
barrel compared with the United States; but when we 
come to 1886, we find it is only worth in Montreal 
$3.56 a barrel, or over $2 less than what it was in 
the United States in 1881. Take wheat, and you find 
that ia 1881, wheat in the United States was $1.11 
per bushel, in 1886, it was 87 cents, showing a reduction in 
value of 24 cents, while flour in Canada had fallen 97 cents. 
Corn had fallen 6 cents per bushel from 1881 to 1886, Then, 
when we come to Canada, we find that flour had fallen 
from $5 64 to $3.56, or $2.08 against 97 centsin the United 
States, while wheat had fallen 48 cents in Canada against 


| 24 cents in the United States, and corn had fallen 17 cents in 


Canada against 6 cents in the United States. If hon. gentle- 
men ask where [ got this information, I can tell them that 
it was not from aoy wicked Grit or falsifying Reformer, 
but that the information is contained in a record which 


40,000,006 of consumers, 
it must hold doubly good 
Mr. MoMinuan (Huron.) 


, State yesterday that in 1886 we raised 27,500,000 bushels 


If that argument held good then, ' ot wheat in the Province of Ontario. It was a statement 


but we I had intended to make myself, and I now corroborate it, 
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For what reason do I corroborate it? I corroborate it for 
the purpose of showing that half of that wheat would be 
consumed by the farmer and the other half would be put 
on the market, and that, as the price of the home market is 
regulated by the amount we get for what we export, and as 
we were reduced 24 cents per bushel more than the wheat was 
reduced in the United States, if we take the half of that wheat 
at 13,500,000 bushols, we find that the Province of Ontario 
lost $3,310,763 on the price of that wheat during that season. 
Taking all this into consideration, is it to be wondered at 
that the farmers of Ontario are in a languishing condition. 
What is it that gives value to farming property ? What'is 
it that gives value to land? Is it not the value of what we 
raise, and, as that has sunk 50 per cent. since 1882, is it not 
reasonable to say that the value of land has shrunk also? I 
was surprised to hear the hon. Minister say that the value 
of land had increased by $13,000,000 over 1886 in the Prc- 
‘vince of Ontario, His statement was in reality correct, but 
the hon, gentleman did not treat the subject fairly. He 
ought to have taken an average of afew years, and, if he 
had done that, he would have gone back to 1883 and would 
have shown that in that year the land in the Provinee of 
Ontario was worth $654,693,035, and when he came to 1886 
he would have found that the land was worth $648,009,828, 
or a reduction of $6,783,197 in the value of the land during 
that time. He would also have shown that after 1883, 
300,000 acresof land had been brought under the assessment 
rolls in the older counties of Ontario and 400,091) acres of 
land had been cleared. [f you take the 300,000 acres at $29 
of value you have $7,688,000, and if you take the 100,000 
acres besides, which were cleared at $20 an acre, which 
would not be an extravagant price, you find that would be 
$2,000,000, making a total of $9,688,000. This brings the 
reduction in the value of the land from the year 1883 to 
the year 1886 to $15,471,197, and that is exclusive of all the 
improvements that have gone on in all the other parts of the 
Province except upon these 400,000 acres cleared since 1883, 
and the 300,000 acres which have been placed upon the 
assessment roll. I hold, therefore, that we have suffered to 
avery large extent. Although it may be shown that in 
buildings we have increased the value to the amount of 
$20,717,637, I think T can show that that amount and the 
implements for which we have paid to the extent of 
$7,000,000, are not really, though they may bo nominally, 
the property of the farmer, as he is indebted for them, and 
is getting rapidly further in debt. Even now, I have not 
told the whole tale in regard to the farmers of Ontario and 
the burdens to which they are subjected, though some of 
them are of their own imposing. We have heard a good 
deal in respect to mortgages, and we had a very glowing 
account from the hon. Minister of the Interior, who told 
us what a great many companies had reported, but 
anyone who knows anything about borrowed money 
and mortgages in Ontario knows that there is a great 
deal of private funds lent among the farmers on first 
class mortgages, the farmers preferring to take private 
moneys to borrowing from the companies; and these 
are amounts of which the Government cannot know 
anything, and I know that this practice exists to a great 
extent in the County of Huron and all over the Province of 
Ontario. The Insurance and Finance Chronicle of Montreal, 
in its January issue, values the land very much as the 
Bureau of Industries values it, at $300,000,000, but says 
that the land is mortgaged to the extent of $275,000,000, 
that 30 per cent. of the farms in Ontario are encumbered, 
and are encumbered to the extent of 43 per cent. of thoir 
value, that they have loans at 6 per cent. on that amount, 
which would amount to $16,500,000 that the farmers of 
Ontario had to pay on mortgages this last year. We are 
told that money has been getting cheaper. 1 know nothing 
about that. I know that 1 act as a-valuator for a number 
of individuals who are lending money and for one company 


that lends money in the locality from which I come, and I 
know that, while last fall I could get money easily for 54 
per cent., to-day I cannot get it for less than 7 per. cent, 
Money is going up rapidly in price, and I have never known 
such a large amount of money placed on farms during the 
last 44 years of my residence in Ontario as was placed 
during the last fall, which shows that the farmers are 
not in the same condition to-day as they have been since 


I came to the Province of Ontario, aud that isa Jong time 


indeed, I would just state this with respect to the reduc- 
tion in the number of cattle, that it shows the farmers had 
not crops enough to support their cattle. In 185, they 
sold. an enormous number of cattle, more than. they 
had been accustomed to sell—they sold 143,000 cattle 
during that year. Now, Sir, in 1887 there were 70,000 
head less cattle in Ontario than there were two years 
previously. The farmers are ina very bad condition indeed. 
I think the farmers are in the worst condition of any class 
ot the population in the Province of Ontario. Now, let us 
examine the cost of running & farm of 100 acres in the 
Province of Ontario, and the revenue that can be got out of 
it. Sir, I have a statement by me which shows that the 
cond ition of the farmer is but little better, if any, than that 
of the day laborer who works for his daily bread. The 
total value of crops in 1886 was, of cereals $15,800,683 ; 
crops of corn, buckwheat, beans, hay, clover, pota- 
toes and carrots, $52,763,943,—in all $110,'764,626. 
Then I estimate at 53 millions the products of animals and 
all other sources of revenue that goes into the hands of the 
farmer. It is a sum almost equal to the value of the crops. 
I find that the exact sum is $53,878,483, which includes 
root crops, grain crops, and everything except straw; so 
that the total revenue derived from farms in the Province 
of Ontario is $164,643,109, Now, how many farms are 
there in the Province of Ontario of 100 acres each, which 
is the average number of acres? We find there are 208,615. 
What is the revenue derived from one of those farms? I 
find that it will amount on the average to about $790, and 
no practical farmer who knows anything about the business 
will venture to say that an average farm in Ontario will 
produce any more revenue than that. Now, this average 
farm has about 50 acres of wood land and 50 acres cleared. 
In estimating the expense of carrying on this farm we 
must have two men to do the work the year round. These 
have to board themselves, and they both receive about 
$500. Then there must be a team kept with hay and 
grain at the market price. I put that at the low 
rate of 33 cents a day, or $120 a year. Then for 
seed, threshing, taxes, and for all the other incidental 
expenses in connection with the farm, I have reckoned 
the low sum of $100. These sums together amount to $720, 
only leaving a balance of $50 to come into the hands of the 
farmer, This sum only gives him an interest on his capital 
of 1,4 per cent. He has nothing except that very small 
amount to keep up buildings and fences, to meet the wear 
and tear of his machinery, harnesses and implements. Now, 
that is a bad condition for the farmers of Ontario to be in. 
The hon. gentleman has taken his report from the 
Bureau of Industries, and I challenge him to go over the 
whole report and show that my statement is not correct. 
I have no fear that any hon. gentleman will be able 
to show anything of the kird. Now, Sir, what is the 
position of the manufacturers when compared with the 
farmersin the Province of Ontario? I have taken the 
figures from the census of 1881. 1 was happy to hear the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries this afternoon say that 
the manufacturers of Canada were never in a better con- 
dition than they are to-day. If that is true, the statement 1 
am about to make is one that is more than too favorable for 
them. I find that in the Dominion of Canada the capital in- 
vested in manufacturing industries in 1881 was $165,302,623 ; 
I find that the raw material amounted to $179,918,593, and 
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the total produce from all these establishments amounted to 
$309,676,068. That sum had been increased in value by 
labor to the amount of $129,757,475. The sum that is to 
be deducted from this as having been paid for labor is 
$59,429,002. Now, the question comes: How many work. 
men were engaged in all the different industries of Canada 
in 1881? I find, first, that the number of manufacturing 
establishments was 2,229, and the number of workmen was 
254,935. I find that the average salary paid to men, 
women, boys and girls, was $233 ayear. Next: How 
much did the manufacturer draw from each individual 
workman ? The nice little sum of $270. In reality the 
manufacturers of Canada, after counting 10 per cent. for 
insurance and management, and 6 per cent. on capital 
invested, have left 3t4 per cent. of the total cost of 
product over materials, And yet the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries stands up in this House and declares that the 
farmers of the Province of Ontario are the most prosperous 
class in tho Dominion, I state that there is no other class 
in this country which devotes the same amount of energy, 
industry and perseverance, and exercises the same amount 
of economy that receives such a small remuneration for 
their labor. And I warn the hon, gentleman opposite that 
the farmers of the Dominion have found that the pro- 
miscs made to them in 1878 have not been falfilled 
that we have a home market created, that we have not had 
better prices, that we have not had our population kept at 
home and thet we have not had our produce consumed at 
home, There are certain things, however, that their policy 
has succeeded in doing. It has succeeded in driving the 
very bestof our young men from the Dominion to seek 
homes across the line, it has succeeded in building up 
“rings’ and “trusts” toan extent never krown before, 
it has succeeded in compelling us to pay higher prices than 
in any country | know of for our manufactured goods, and 
although we are told that goods are cheaper to-day than 
they ever were in the history of the world, this same 
National Policy has deprived the farmers of the benefit of 
lower prices which should be secured them by improved 
machinery and improved methods of manufacture. The 
National Policy has also succeeded in taking a very large 
amount of money out of the pockets of the farmers in 
the shape of taxation, much more than was promised 
before the Government went into power. They, in 
fact, promised that there would not be an increase 
of taxation, only a readjustment of taxation. Let us see 
what this readjustment of taxation, which the Government 
promised the farmers, together with all other classes of the 
community, has amounted to, and what offoct it bas had on 
the agricultural class. We were told by the hon. Finance 
Minister bofore hon, gentlemen opposite assumed the reins 
of power, that they would not require those large amounts 
of taxation needed by the Government of Mr. Mackenzio. 
His language was: “In as much as we have ruled the 
country with smaller taxation in the past, we are prepared 
to rule it with sinaller taxation in the future,” The hon. 
First Mivister said time and again there would not be a% 
increase of taxation, only a readjustment of the tariff. 
What effect has that readjustment had? During the five 
years Mr. Mackenzie’s Government was in power there was 
collected $93,555,768 in taxation, or $18,713,153 a year, 
Daring the last five years the present Government have 
collected $134,030,883, or an average of $26,810,176. ‘This 
amounts to $8,097,023 per annum more than was collected 
by the Mackenzie Government, that is to say, that in the 
five years an additional sum of $40,485,115 was taken out 
of the pockets of the ratepayers, I hold that $30,000,000 
of that should never have been collected, and if the 
Government had increased the annual expenditure by only 
ten millions there would not have been a great deal of cause 
for complaint, But the evil has not ended there. In addi- 
tion to that amount taken for taxation there has been a 
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large amount taken out of the pockets of the people and 
placed in the hands of tho manufacturers. Is it a wonder, 
under these circumstances, that there are stringent times in 
the Dominion, when there is such increase of taxation and 
burdens placed upon the people, because probably from 
twenty to thirty millions taken out of the taxpayers do not 
find their way into the public treasury. Those are all 
causes of grave complaint against the present Government, 
and if the present condition of affairs continues for any 
length of time, such a sentiment will spring up that hon. 
gentlemen opposite will fiod it very diffieult indeed to rule 
the country. Hon. gentlemen opposite tell us that the 
speeches of hon, members on this side of the House have 
driven the best of our population to a foreign country; but 
I tell them that if the advice given by hon. gentlemen on 
this side had been followed we would have had thousands 
of our own population at home more than we have to-day. 
We would have had the North-West more fully settled. 
What folly it is for the Government to spend $500,000 
a year to bring immigrants into the country. and when 
they get them in the North-West impose 35 per cent, taxes 
on the agricultural implements they use. That was a 
detriment to every farmer who went there with means to 
get a fair start, for it meant that he had to pay nearly $200 
of duty on his implements. Let me repeat briefly a conver- 
sation I had during the summer with an implement agent 
at Brandon. He said he could go to the other side and 
purchase Deering binders for $100 each, but when he 
broaght them tothe Custom house they were valued at $130, 
the agent stating that he had received order from Ottawa 
to value them at that sum. This brought their cost up to 
$200 to the actual settler. _When a farmer is compeiled to 
pay $200 for an implement which he can purchase for $100 
on the other side of the line, and when he has to pay 10 
cents per bushel extra for the carriage of his wheat to 
market, a farmer comes to think that loyalty should begin 
at home, When a man has to move, what difference does 
it make to him whether he goes across the line or not, 
whether he goes to the United States and lives among 
people of our own flesh aad blood whose traditions 
are our traditions and whose ancestors were our ances- 
tors, so long as he is going to place himself and his 
family in a better condition, which I hold they have 
done in many cases, It is not the speeches of hon. gen- 
tlemen on this side, but tho actions of one of the most 
extravagant Governments ever known that have caused 
this emigration. It is also owing to the Government 
granting a railway monopoly in the North-West, and 
grantiog Government lands in such a manner that every 
alternate section is owned by a wealthy company. I was 
one of the first settlers in tie County ot Huron, and I know 
the hardships we endured in making roads and building 
schools, and I can, therefore, judge of the great hardships 
that people must endure in the North-West when every 
alternate block is held by speculators, and especially when 
such land is not sabject to taxation. These are the causes 
that have led to the depopulation of Canada, These are 
the causes that have sent our young men across the lines, 
Within a week of my leaving home to attend Parliament, 
& young man residing in the North-West came to my place 
aod remained all night. He has been long enough there to 
perform his settlement duties, and he told me that unless 
the Government removed the restrictions both on imple- 
ments and competition of railways at the present time, 
he would never go back to that country to settle, because 
he was not goiog to spend his life and energy to put 
money in the pockets of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Such, Sir, has been the experience of almost every indivi- 
dual who went to that North-West. I could name 
individual after individual, and family after family from my 
own township and county who went to the North-West to 
settle, but when they found the conditions under which 
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they were to be placed they stepped across the lives. 
Hence the State of Dakota has gained in population over 
300,000 people, while the Province of Manitoba has only 
gained some 43,000. I hold that the Province of Manitoba 
is superior Jand and superior in every shaps to any of the 
States, and if they had but the same: advantages under the 
Government of getting goods into that country the people 
would be more prosperous and successful. I hold, Sir, that 
the Province of Ontario to-day is one of the fairest spots 
upon the face of the earth, and I do not see what is the 
reason that Province cannot succeed better and why her 
population has not increased more rapidly than it has. Lot 
me read a statement from a gentleman who is well known 
to any person who has paid much attention to the public 
men on the other side. The statement is made by David 
A. Wells, and he says: 


‘*North of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the River St. Lawrence, east 
of Lake Huron, south of the 45th parallel, and included mainly within 
the present Province of Ontario there is as faira country as exists on 
the North American continent; nearly as large in area as New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio combined, snd equal if not superior to those 
States as a whole in its agricultural capacity. It is the natural habitation 
this continent of the combing-wool sheep without a full, cheap and 
reliable supply of the wool, of which species the great worsted manu- 
facturing industries of the country cannot prosper, or, weshould rather 
say, exist. Itis the land where grows the finest barley, which the 
brewing interests of the United States must have if it ever expects to 
rival Great Britain in its present annual export of over eleven millions 
of dollars worth of malt products. It raises and grazes the finest of 
cattle, with qualities especially desirable to make good the deterioration 
of stock in other sections; and its climatic conditions created by an 
almost encirclement cf the great lakes, especially fitto grow men. Such 
a country is one of the greatest gifts of Providence to the human race; 
better than the bonauzas of silver or rivers whose sands contain gold.”’ 


I would ask, Sir, why the Province of Ontario, when it is 
the most fertile of al) the Provinces, nay, when it is more 
fertile than any State in the Union, has not progressed 
more than it has? I think, Sir, I have a statement some- 
where which shows the average products of some of the 
best grain-growing States in the United States of America, 
and compares them with the P.ovince of Ontario. I would 
just say, Sir, that this comparison has been made for the 
United States’ records, Of fall wheat per ace, in nine of 
the best wheat growing States in the Union, the highest 
produce is in the State of Kansas, which is 151 bushels per 
acre ; in the Province of Oatario the produce was 21 bushels 
per acre, 6+ bushels more than in the best State of the 
Union: In spring wheat, out of five of the best producing 
States in the Union, the highest was Dakota, and it pro- 
duced 14 bushels per acre; the produce of spring wheat in 
Ontario was 16 bushels per acre, or 2 bushels of spring 
wheat in advance of the best State on the other side. In 
barley, out of six States in the Union, the highest is 
244 bushels per acre in Wisconsin, and in Ontario 
the produce was 26,5, bushels, or 27% bushels 
more than in the best State of the Union. In oats, out of 
twelve States Minnesota was the highest. The produce 
was 313 bushéls per acre; while in Ontario the produce 
was 37, bushels, or 24 more than in any State of the 
Union. Now, Sir, we have amore fertile soil, we have 
a better agricultural and grazing country, and we 
are situated on the line of commerce on the seaboard ; 
we have all the naticnal advantages that a Province 
could boast of and there mustbe some cause why the Pro- 
vince of Ontario is not growing more rapidly than it 
does grow. I think the causes have been plainly pointed 
out to the Government of the day. They have been pointed 
out in this manner, that it is impossible for a country to 
prosper when we are taking such large sums of money out 
of the pockets ot the people and placing them in the hands 
of a few favorites. Unless the Government adopt a 
different policy to that which they have adopted with the 
Province of Ontario there will be developed such a senti- 
ment of discontent that I cannot see where it willend, I 
believe myself that if a plebiscite were taken by ballot 


to-day in the Province of Ontario, as to whether or not we . 
should remain a part and parcel of Confederation, 
or whether or not we should become independent or 
throw in our lot with the United States, the result 
might the different from what some people would think. 
I would not like to throw in my lot with the United States if 
{ could help it. I left the land of my birth and I look 
back to that country with teelings of respect. Canada isthe 
land of my adoption. I spent my youth and manhcol here, 
and I would not like to leave this country, but if the Govern: 
ment continue to treat the country as they have done they 
will create such a spirit among the people that they will come. 
to the conclusion that if we cannot get the markets of the . 
United States to come and accept our produce we will either 
have to go to the United States ourselves or ask admission 
tothe Union. That is the sentiment I believe which prevails 
to-day. Hon. gentlemen may clap their hands or laugh, 
but they will find later on perhaps that that sentiment will 
be too strong for them as the sentiment is too strong that 
has been developed in Manitoba. I was just thinking, Sir, 
when I saw two gentlemen sitting in this Chamber—a 
deputation from Manitoba to the Government—to see if they. 
could arrange terms of peace in that Province with the 
Government at Ottawa, that the impression prevails that 
the Government has imposed on that Province, and upon 
the North-West such conditions as it has hecome a question 
whether or not the Province of Manitoba is about to rise in 
its might and assert its right to manage its own business in 
its own way, that perhaps Manitoba is not the only Province 
that will have to do that, Thanking the House very cor- 
dially for their kind and courteous attention to me while 
speaking I now bog leavo to 1esume my seat. os 


Mr. PORTER. The question now before the House, and 
embraced inthe resolution proposed by the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), is certainly 
one of the greatest consequence and of the utmost import. 
ance. Itis a subject, Sir, large with our national life and wide 
as our future in all the ages to come, And, Sir, when we 
consider that question and when wo approach that ques- 
tion, we ought certainly to approach it as the hon. gentle- 
man has recommended us to do, in the spirit of statesmen 
and philosophers. Sir, this question has been argued before. . 
this House in very many different ways,-and all the | 
different speeches bearing on this question have been pre- 
sented to this House in eloquent and strenuoas terms. For 
me, Sir, to go over the nature of the argument of the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me, would certainly be. futile . 
and useless. However, I would crave the attention of this 
House while I address a few remarks in reference, more 
particularly, to the special subject of the last gentleman’s 
discourse. Itis claimed, Sir, that in this country the 
National Policy, which was indeed the great object of his 
attack, has been a detriment and injury to the farmers of 
this country. The hon. gentleman has presented that sub- 
ject in every variety of view, and every form and every man- 
ner of way, in which it could bo placed before this House, 
and the conclasion of all his arguments and the summing up 
of all his speaking, was that the National Policy introduced 
in 1879 was detrimental to the farmers of this country. 
Sir, what does he propose to do in order to relieve the 
farmers of this country from the burdens they are bearing 
under this National Policy? He proposes the heroic 
remedy contained in the resolution of the hon. member for 
South Oxford. He proposes that we should be relieved 
trom the sufferings wo experience from the National Policy 
by transferring us to a country where a higher National 
Policy prevails. Sir, that is a most extraordinary remedy ; 
it is scarcely such a remedy as any reasonable man would 
think for a moment of prescribing, We are also reminded 
by hon. gentlemen opposite how very necessary it isin 
any discussion of this kind that we should know precisely 
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the meaning of the terms we are using, so that there will 
be no danger of confounding or misunderstanding them. 
The hon. member for Queen’s, P.E.L., took to task mem- 
bers on this side of the House because, as he said, 
they were opposed to reciprocity, Sir, we are not opposed 
to reciprocity; we never have been; but unrestricted 
reciprocity and reciprocity are entirely different things. 
Reciprocity nay mean a certain exchange of goods to such 
an extent as may be agreed upon, while unrestricted reci- 
procity means nothing more nor less than absolute free 
trade, without any restrictions of any sort, with the country 
with which we propose to enter into relations. It is just 
as well that that distinction should be borne in mind. We 
have been reminded by the hon. member for Queen’s and 
by the hon, gentleman who last spoke of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854; and it is very strange that when hon. 
gentlemen opposite speak of the period from 1854 
to 1866 they forget some important events which 
occurred during that period, and which undoubtedly 
had great influence ov the prosperity enjoyed in this coun- 
try at that time. They forget that in 1854, when the 
treaty was about to come into operation, a great Huropean 
war was going on; and I am old enough to remember, and 
I think the hon, gentleman who preceded me is also old 
enough to remember, that at that time the prices of the pro- 
ducts of Canada were raised to a higher pitch than they 
have ever been since, and why? Because of reciprocity 
with the United States? No, Sir, it was simply because a 
great war was raging in a foreign land, and that that land 
required that we should raise the products necessary for its 
sustenance. More than that, to prove conclusively the 
tiuth of my statement, let me remind hon. gentlemen that 
at the conclusion of that great war there was such a tumble 
in prices, such wreck of fortunes, such a loss of gains in 
Canada, as is remembered to the present hour; and did the 
reciprocity of which we have heard so much prevent that 
dire evil falling on the people of Canada? No, Sir, it did 
not. There were other laws and other economic forces 
governing us besides the Reciprocity Treaty. Then, Sir, let 
me also call the attention of this-House to another fact in 
reference to this question, that at that time Canada was 
awakening like a giant from slumber, and was beginning 
to put forth her natural energies and to realise the great 
possessions God had given her to develop and to transmit 
to posterity. She was beginning to construct long lines of 
railway ; the Grand Trunk Railway was undertaken; and 
we know that millions of dollars were spent in the 
settled portions of the country. All that was an ‘ele- 
ment in the prosperity of which we hear so much 
during reciprocity times. There was still another ele- 
ment in that prosperity which hon. gentlemen eppo. 
site leave out of consideration. We remember that 
in the year 1860, there were ominous sounds of 
conflict in the land to the south of us, and during the four 
years enruing there waged in that great republic a war, 
fierce, lasting and desolating, and during that period the 
people, instead of being employed in the pursuits of peace 
and in the arts of industry and agriculture, were grasping 
each other’s throat, and thrusting their bayonets through 
each other’s hearts. What was the effect of that strife upon 
Canada? It was that we who were at peace with all the 
world, whose industries and trade were not disturbed or 
interrupted, were able to supply them with all tho neces. 
rarles they required. So that when theso gentlemen speak 
of the reciprocity treaty, Ithinkin all fairness to the people 
of this country they should have stated these facts; because 
they are not at present on public platforms attempting to 
get votes; but as men in council, desiring to arrive at the 
truth, they should neither express a false thing nor suppress 
a true thing, but they should give all the facts and all the 
reasons they know of bearing on the subject under discus- 


sion, Isay these hon, gentlemen should bear in mind all 
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these facts when they come to speak of the period from 
1854 to 1866. Now, [ have no doubt I have wearied 
the House with these remarks, because the facts [ 
mention have no doubt often been heard before, but I think 
it is very necessary that they should be heard again in a 
discussion of this kind. Sir, the hon, gentleman who has 
just taken his seat, made the National Policy the principal 
point of attack, and, I must confess, the figures he brought 
before us were so numerous and so conflicting that it was 
almost impossible to follow him, Iwill therefore take a 
few points only. If the hon. gentleman had listened to the 
arguments of the hon. Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
this afternoon, he would have omitted one point at least 
which he brought before the House. He says we pay the 
whole duty on every article we consume, Now, the hon. 
gentleman is a farmer like myself. He knows that the 
greater part of the wools he and his children wear are 
shorn from the sheep’s backs, are taken to the mill and 
spun, and brought home and made up into clothing for 
himself and his family ; and he knows that not one cent of 
taxation is paid on those goods. It was therefore not in- 
genuous in him to make the farmers believe that they had 
to pay duty on every article they wear. The hon, gentle- 
man also said that goods manufactured in Canada are 
affected in their price by the price of the goods imported 
from foreign countries, and that the manufacturers 
charge more than they ought to do, and that the 
difference goes into their pockets. It is well 
known, Sir, that competition in trade undoubtedly 
reduces the prices of all articles, and it is only a short time 
ago, indeed, that the manufacturers in this country com- 
plained that over-production was causing them to eell at a 
great loss, so that articles could be bought for actually less 
than real cost price. But without dwelling on that subject 
at any length, I will simply touch on another point to which 
the hon. gentleman referred, In the course of his remarks 
he read a letter from a farmer in the County of Huron, The 
farmer congratulated the Liberal party, which has intro- 
duced this resolution, upon their policy, and declared that 
if such a policy as that was not embraced by this House, he 
would very probably become a citizen of the United States. 
Let me say this much: We have been asked to discuss this 
question without sentiment, and I am willing also to dis- 
cuss it without sentiment. I believe it is a question of 
material progress to a very large extent; I believe 
to a very 
large extent; still, I am not ashamed to own that 
that sentiment has a certain influence over all my actions 
and thoughts. I believe in the fiber of every man, who is 
& manly man, sentiment certainly has a place, and we know 
from the world’s history, we know from the history of the 
countries around us that sentiment has made nations brave 
and men successful. If we were to discuss this subject 
without sentiment, I believe we would discuss it without 
considering a most important element in the nation’s wel- 
fare, I believe that we ought not to make sentiment the 
most prominent question, yet, after all, in the back ground 
of discussion there will remain always a something that will 
influence our decisions in a most important direction. 
However, I am willing to discuss this question without 
sentiment, and if the hon. member for South Huron is 
altogether devoid of sentiment, and for the sake of a few 
dollars would sell his allegiance to the United States, I 
believe that Canada is better without him. The hon. 
member who has just taken his seat has spoken of 
depreciation in the value of land, He has told us he 
was a valuator for a company, and that he had an 
opportunity of examining lands in the Gounty of Perth and 
Some other adjacent counties, and that values had decreased 
lately owing to the National Policy. In answer to that 
statement, | have here statistics taken from Mr. Blue’s 
report. and from the report of the Agricultural Commission 
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of 1880, of which I believe the hon. gentleman was a 
member. From Mr. Blue’s statistics, we learn that the 
average value of land per acre in the County of Huron, 
which I select as being the hon. gentlemen’s own county 
and it is better to particularise—from Mr. Blue’s report, we 
learn that the average valuo of land per acre in the county 
of Huron was in 1886, $51.49, with buildings thereon, the 
land being worth $41.28, and the buildings $10.2!. From 


the report of the Agricultural Commission of 1880, I find | 


the value of 100 acres of farm land in the County of Huron, 
taking the three classes, the first, second and third into 
which the commission divide the land and making an 
average price,—I find from the report that for the whole 
County of Huron, the value of the farming land was 
in 1880 estimated to be worth $36.16 por acre, so that 


from 1880 tu 1886 the land in question had increased $15.32 | 
per acre in value, These facts and figures are taken from the | 
statistics of hon. gentlemen’s friends in Ontario, and I ask | 
you, Sir, if they show any sign of depreciation in the value | 
of landed property. Suppose we admit for the sake of argu- | 


ment that the land has depreciated, or rather that it has 


not risen in value, what do we find Mr. Bluesaying? In) 


his report of 1885, he says that the value of the land 
depends upon the value of the crops, and that when prices 
are low land is low. That is but a reasonable statement of 
facts in the mind of all impartial men. There is another 
test of the value of land, and that is the increase in the 
assessment values, as they appear from year to year in the 
reports of the municipalities. The assossed values of land 
in the County of Huron was :— 
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During the series of years, from 1875 to 1885, eleven years, 
the land was rising steadily in value, and it was rising 
steadily in-value under the care and supervision of men 
who were interested in not going beyond its true value, 
lest the township would have to pay a little more taxes 
than it did before. These two facts show conclusively that 
the statement of the hon. gentleman ard _ his friends as to 
the depreciation of land in the County of Huron, is not 
substantiated by the facts. It has been said to us re- 
peatedly that the farmers are on the verge of starvation, 
that some of them are bereft of all hope in this world, 
whatever they will have in the world beyond. Other 
gentlemen may think that, although their condition 
is not so deplorable as this, their earnings are very trifling, 
indeed, compared with what they should be. Hon. gentle- 
men sometimes should remember that it is always well, in 
discussing a great question, to state exactly the facts, 
because when they do that there is no fear that any man 
can trip their statement. I find that an hon. gentleman on 
the Opposition benches last year, discussing the condition 
of the farmer, who in his blind fury was anxious to make a 


point against the Government in regard to the National. 
Policy, adduced certain facts and statements to show how 


much the farmers had lost under the National Policy. In 
that statement I find a very healthy state of affairs indeed, 
and I think it shows that there is no necessity for the 
lamentations which the hon. gentlemen are making in 
regard to the terrible state of the farmers, I find that, 
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150 bushels of oats at 40 cents, $60; 75 bushels of peas at 
67 cents, $50.75; 10 cwt. of dressed hogs at $7, $70; 10 
dressed turkeys at $1.50, $15 ; 200 lbs, of butter at 19 cents, 
$38; 15 barrela of apples at $2.30 a barrol, $3450; 50 
dozon of eggs at 19 cents, $9.50; five tonsof hay at $11, 
$55 ; 6 toas of straw at $8, $40; 50 lbs. of wool at 22 cents, 
$11; so that the whole of the articles which the average 
farmer sold, according to this hon. gentleman, on an aver- 
age year from 1879 to 1857, was over $620 worth, I ask 
you to consider whether that is not a fair showing for the 
profits of a farm on an average number of years from 1879 
to 1887. Bat the hon. gentleman did not complete his 
statement, If he undertook to state all the products from 
thé farm, he should have gone further, and many hon, 
gentlemen are aware that the farmers in thet county sell 
excellent horses, excellent cattle and excellent sheep, but 
the hon. gentleman never enumerated a single horse or @ 
single sheep or a single fat beast. If we add those products 
to the others which he has given, we wiil then find that 
the average farmer in the County of Huron derives. 
an income of nearly $900 per abnum. I ask this 
House, or any hoa. gentleman, if that is nota very fair 
showing indeed for an average farmer in the County of 
Huron to make. PerhapsI have not paid as much atten- 
tion to the statements of the hon. gentleman opposite as 
they might deserve. I remember that in the County of 
Renfrew, when I was assisting in the electioa of an hon, 
gontleman who is now in this House, I quoted these statis- 
tivs to show that the state of the country and the condition 
of the farmers in my own county was not as desperate as it 
might be. The hon, gentleman who replied to me said ; 
“Why, itisabsurd.” I said: My dear sir, the gentleman 


| who uttered these words is the member for Kast Huron, a 


Reformer.” He said: ‘‘I donot care what he is; the 
Reformers of East Huron have chosen a fool, and I think 
the people of West Huron have chosen another,” Notonly 
have I quoted this to show tte condition of the farmers, but 
I may quote the words of Professor Brown in reference to 
the condition of the farmer. It is well known that that gontle- 
man is in a position to understand the condition of the far- 
mers of this country as well asany other man. His profession 
brings him into contact with thein, his studies and his pur- 
suits bring him in touch with them, and no doubt anythiaog 
that ‘affects their condition is known to him by asort of mag- 
netic or sympathetic influence, and this gontleman, drawing 
his facts and figures from Mr. Blue’s report, sums up a letter, 
a long and able dissertation upon the condition of the farmer 
in these words, that he has no hesitation, after giving all 
the facts and combining them and showing the relation in 
which they stand to one another, in repeating: “ That you, 
the farmers of Ontario, are not only doing well and making 
money, whether placed in the bank or in improvements or 
in mortgage, but you are all actually wealthy.” That 
letter was attempted to be contradicted by men whose 
views it did not suit, and the professor again,on 3rd January, 
1838, answered the statements, and in concluding he says: 
“Ifdebiting and crediting can be stated on an average, I 
am of opinion that no class of farmers is so well off as those 
of Ontario.” That is independent and professional evidence, 
and it is evidence given by a man who is thoroughly com- 
petent to understand what he speaks of. Another point to 
which I shall also direct the attention of hon. gentlemen for 
ashort time is that of the mortgages on farm property. 
We heard a very doleiul statement from the hon. member 
for South Huren (Mr. MeMillan) as to the burdens the 
farmers bear and the large amounts they pay to mortgage 
compsnies, and we are told that almost every farm in 


| this country was burdened with a mortgage; but, before 


in that discussion, the hon. member for Hast Huron! the hon, gentleman sat down, almost before he completed 
(Mr. Macdonald) said that the average farmer in the his sentence, he told us that the loan companies did not ex- 
County of Huron sold 200 bushels of wheat at 99 actly show the amount of mortgages because many farmers 
cents, $198; 150 bushels of barley at 68 cents, $102; took first-class mortgages as good security, Is it not ex- 
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traordinary that ruined farmers are able to lend money on 
mortgages ? Where do they get the money? If they are 
ruined in order to keep up the pomp and splendour of 
manufacturers, where do they get the money? I think the 
farmers of Huron are well able to hold their own, and if 
there is a shiftlees or thriftless or intemperate or lazy man 
among them who cannot hold his own, they are quite will- 
ing to put their money upon his land. I may give a few 
moments algo to a further consideration of some of the 
remarks the hon. gentloman has made. Amongst other 
things, he claims that unrestricted reciprocity would be of 
great benefit to the farmers of Canada—as all the. others 
claim—by opening up a larger market, by, placing 
within their reach the privilege of supplying the 


larger cities and populous communities along our 
southern border, and that thereby they might 
make a readier sale and receive a larger price. 


But, Sir, we know that Canada and many of the States 
south of us, produce agricultural products of the same class, 
and these latter to such an extent as to more than supply 
their own market. Therefore our products must seek the 
markets of the world where they may be disposed of at the 
best advantage. To assert that New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, or any other State to the south of us, require for 
their own use our wheat, our oats, our peas, corn, beef or 
pork, is to mock the intelligence of our farmers, Now, let 
me call attention toa statement which the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries also made in answer to the hon. 
gentleman, about our natural market, The hon. gentleman 
eays that the United States is the natural market for the 
agricultural products of Canada, A ratural market, as I 
take it may be defined as one that is either contiguous, 
co-terminus or adjacent. Butit isone in which nature 
supplies either not at all, or toa very limited extent, the 
goods therein oftered, and which are demanded and 
required by the people. Now, in which of these cate- 
gories shall we place the United States? Shall 
we say that they do not produce. breadstuffs, meats, 
and such like products at all; or shall we say that 
they do not produce them in such a rich abundance as to 
supply their own people? Sir, to make either assertion, in 
tho face of the evidence that we ovly send to that country 
fifteen million dollars of agricultural products, and in face 
of the evidence of the commercial records of the United 
States, I cay an asserti r of that sort would be as absurd as 
it is false, We learn from tho returns of the United States 
that the agricultural exports for the year ending 30th June, 
1887, amounted to $484,500,000. Of this sum about 161 
million dollars were breadstuff, ninety-two million dollars, 
beef, pork, butter and cheese, and nine millions were cattle 
and other products. Sir, I ask you is it possible that a 
country that produces these large quantities of agricultural 
products, really requires the products of Canada. Let me 
ask you to reflect on the innumerable bushels of grain and 
barrels of flour that leave the Atlantic ports of the United 
States for the hungry nationsof Hurope. Think also of the 
mountains of beef and pork which accompany this bread, and 
then how can any intelligent man say that the United States 
is a natural market for our surplus agricultural produce? No 
Sir, if we wish to dispose of these things we must go where 
they are required, and we shall finda market among those 
people who have outgrown the limits of their own food sup- 
ply. To those countries must we look for the best customers of 
Canada. When the time comes, which is undoubtedly remote 


when the United States shall no longer export agricultural | 


produce, or but to a very limited extent, then I acknowledge 
that we who live upon their borders may supply their wants 
with benefit to themselves and with profit to us, Until that 
time comes we must look to the populous nations of Europe, 
to them we must send our products, and from them receive 
the money or its equivalent, and in any case we must regard 


them as by nature destined to consume the fruits of our soil. 
Mr. Porter, 
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The hon. gentleman also spoke of the movement of popula- 
tion, and this seems to be not only a stock argument, but a 
never failing source of melancholy regret on their part. The 
hon. member for South Oxford last night quoted the Scrip- 
tures, apparently for the sake of making a joke, but I 
thought he was very unfortunately placed, because the copy 
of the sacred book he possesses must be a mutilated copy ; 
it begins with Exodus and ends with the lamentations of 
Jeremiah, Sir, in that book of his there is no gospel for 
Canada, there are no beatitudes for Canada, and it would 
seem that he was born, like the prophet of old, not to bless, 
but to curse. Sir, the exodus of Canada hss been very 
well explained, and I think if men will lay aside party 
spirit and political bias, which sway their judgments oft- 
times, unintentionally, they must acknowledge that a move- 
ment of population is going on the world over. Some of these 
hon. gentlemen know well that in the old settled town- 
ships of the county I represent, there is a movement, not 
on account of the poverty of the people, not on account of 
the want of enterprise of the people, not on account of the 
sterility of the soil, but on account of the ambition of the 
younger men to go where they can find homes for them- 
selves, free and untrammeled, where they can find an 
opportunity to commence the world in a Jife of adventure, 
like their fathers before them. It is nothing to be regretted 
as has beon well remarked, heretofore we have not been 
able to utilise that spirit of adventure in our young men 
because we had not in our possession the territory we 
required, and they drifted off, unfortunately for us, to the 
land of the Stars and Stripes, But while we regret the 
exodvus of our young men, it is certainly a source of pride 
to every Canadian to know that though they have gone 
across the border, they have maintained the reputation 
of Canada for intelligence and trustworthiness. If 
we cannot keep them at home, we need not be ashamed of 
our export. If we raise the best wheat and the best horses 
in the world, we can also raise as good men, at least, as the 
United States. Sir, a remedy has been proposed for all the 
evils that afflict our country, more especially that afflict 
agriculture. It is a very drastic remedy, it is heroic treat- 
ment inceed. We were told, for example, the remedy would 
have the result of diminishing our revenue, and that by 
some possibility, although not admitted, direct taxation 
might be the consequence. The physician examined tho 
patient, he made a diagnosis and found she was very ill, 
and in order to savy her he bled her to death and then killcd 
her by starvation. That is certainly most heroic treatment, 
If our revenues are to be taken from us, and then the little 
we have remaining is to go in the form of taxation that is 
heroic treatment unquestionably. I need not dwell on -the 
question of manufacturing industries, I think it will be 
admitted by every hon, member, as it will be by every 
intelligent man in the Dominion, that no country canever bea 
great country that is purely an agricultural one, but that — 
every country to attain to the highest civilisation must 
possess a great variety of all the elements which occupy 
and employ the mind and intellect of man, every art, science 
and industrial pursuit. The finest, the most complete, the 
most artistic industries must be carried on before a country 
cau attain to the eminence of a highly civilized country. 
I think, therefore, the importance and the necessity will be 
admitted of establishing industrial pursuits in this Canada 
of ours. Years ago we were nothing more than the clearers 
of the forest, then we were the pioneers who were clearing 
away the obstructions of nature ; but now that these results 
have been accomplished and we have overcome the first 
d fficulties in our way and we are about to lay the foun- 
dations of a great and, as 1 hope,a mighty empire, wo 
should consider woll and consider wisely by what possiblo 
means we can introduce all the varied branches of 
art, science and literature into the country, because 
by these means and these means alone shall we ever 
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become a great nation. Wealth alone will not make us great, 
but wealth, arts, science and industry, and all the mechani- 
cal skill and enterprise which characterise the most 
advanced nations of men, they and they alone will make us 
great. | say, therefore, that thesestatesmen, especially tho 
venerable leader of this House who nine years ago intro- 
duced a policy which had for its object that view and purpose, 
deserve the gratitude of the country not only now but for 
alltime to come. If one could suppose that his wise 
scheme could miscarry and the people of Canada declined 
to follow the plan which he had laid down for them and the 
lines on which he desired them to go, yet [ believe the time 
would come,ifin a moment of excitement they were led away 
by the seductions of hon. gentlemen opposite, .when they 
would recoil to the position they had already taken and 
reaffirm the verdict already made. If they were to do away 
with all those protections to the industries of-the country 
and starve out our young industries, then I believe not 
many years would pass before they would be sorry they 
had so far forgotten themselves and would recall the 
memories of those days of 1879, avd wish again 
for one hour with the venerable statesman who 
now leads this House. We are told that the introduction 
of the National Policy has been the means of establishing 
large institutions in this country which derive vast sums 
of money from the people. If it be unwise and unjust, if 
it be dangerous to the State to form an establishment in 
this country which by its command of an enormous capital 
is able to exercise its power to crush out its feebler rivals, 
I contend it is ten times more dangerous to the State to 
build up an institution of that kind in a foreign land over 
which we can have no control. No good can the people 
of Canada by any possibility derive, no compensation for 
the sense of injustice which our people will feel can be 
obtained for the insuperable obstacles which must be placed 
in the way of men equally as enterprising and energetic 
but not as wealthy under an arrangement such as is pro- 
posed by hon, gentlemen opposite. When we contemplate 
what the present policy has done for us we have every 
reason to be assured that we are working upon the right 
lines, we have every reason to be confirmed in our opinion 
that the time is not far distant when we certainly 
shall reap the benefits of all our labors and plan- 
ning and scheming for the welfare of Canada. But 
suppose we admit that we are led aside by the seduc- 
tive tones of the’ gloomy knight from Oxford, that the 
darkness of the shadows overcloud the intellect and we are 
led to vote for the Yésolution before the House, what then 
will take place AT esoteud that the passage of this reso. 
lution would retard Canada in mid-career, would have a 
tendency to destroy her industries, would reduce her 
capital, and would make us, although we aim to be some- 
thing better, only producers of those raw materials which 
would be used in the mannufactories and workshops of a 
foreign country, and Canada would be famed for her soil 
and the stupidity of hermen. What true-hearted, patriotic 
Canadian can contemplate the melancholy picture of his 
country under the auspices of the scheme which those 
gentlemen propose? He must hang his head in deep 
humiliation, he must feel the glow ot shame burning in his 
face at the result which must inevitably happen. But to 
that proud and worthy nation over the border into 
whose hands this resolution would certainly deliver 
jus bound in brazen fetters, to those men I say our 
abject whining and cringing must be loathesome and dis- 
gusting. They themselves formulated a treaty of commerce 
between us which existed for twelve years, and which we 

ere anxious to renew, and for twenty-two years they have 
efused to listen to the repeated requests of the Canadian 

eople and Canadian Government, Canada wishes to trade 
pon fair terms and on a mutual basis with all the world, 
nd when the people of the United States intimate their 
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willingness to meet with us and discuss these matters, then 
we will meet them and discuss the whole question ; but 
until that time comes, Canada must refuse to stand like a 
begger cap in hand at the door of the American Republic. 
For these reasons, which [ have imperfectly recounted, and 
because I believe that Canada’s future depends upon her 
own efforts and hor own wisdom and not another’s favor, I 
will vore against the resolution of the hon. member for 
South Oxtord.” 


M. DESSAINT: M. lOrateur, jo regrette d’étre obligé 
de prendre la parole 4 cette heure avancée de la soirée. 
Je prie mes honorables collégues de vouloir bien me par- 
donner si jo me permets de prendre la parole au début d’une 
question aussi importante que celle qui est maintenant sou- 
mise 4 l’appréciation de cette Chambre. Ce n’est pas par 
ostentation que je le fais, mais étant obligé de m’absenter 
demain pour affaires urgentss, je serai privé de l’avantage 
de voter sur la proposition qui nous est maintenant sou- 
miso. C’est pourquoi je saisis cette occasion pour exprimer 
ma maniére de voir sur cette question. 

Comme représentant un comté essentielleoment agricole 
je crois de mon devoir d’exprimer mon opinion, opinion que 
je crois étre celle de la grande majorité des électeurs de ma 
division, sur la question qui agite maintenant |’opinion 
publique. Je tacherai, M. l’Orateur, de le faire en aussi 
peu de mots que possible. 

La proposition qui nous est maintenant soumise par 
Phonorable député d’Oxford-Sud (sir iichard Cartwright), 
est une proposition capitale qui intéresse hautement les 
intéréts de ce pays. Cette proposition a un retentissement 
immense dans le pays, et peut avoir des conséquences trés 
considérables. Cette proposition, qui du reste n’est pas 
nouvelle, et dont le principe a déja été admis dans ce pays, 
tend Ademander une réciprocité compléte de nos produits 
manufacturiers et des produits naturels du pays avec les 
Etats-Unis. 

D’un cété, on vante la réciprocité comme devant donner 
de grands avantages au Canada au sujet des rapports com- 
merciaux avec les Htats-Unis. D’un autre cdté, on s’en 
défend de deux maniéres. Le premier moyen de défense 
que l’on invoque est celui-ci: on dit que le traité de réci- 
procité est impossible parce que les Etats-Unis n’en veulent 
point, et on nous donne comme preuve la demande faite par 
sir Charles Tupper, comme plénipotentiaire, lors de la der- 
niére conférence des pécheries 4 Washington. De plus, j’ai 
entendu dire devant cette chambre, et on le voit dans les 
journaux, que la réciprocité n’est pas dans l’intérét du pays. 

Eh bien! M. l’Orateur, jo considére que ce sont la deux 
contradictions, Si la réviprocité n’est pas avantageuse pour 
notre pays, pourquoi sir Charles Tupper la demande-t-il ? 
Si, d’un autre cété, ce traité de réciprocité est avantageux - 
pour le Canada, alors pourquoi des hommes autorisés, des 
ministres de la Couronne, dans des discours savamment 
élaborés et respirant une bonne foi plus ou moins grande, 
viennent-ils nous dire que nous sommes dans le meilleur 
pays du monde, que nous sommes dans la prospérité, qu’a- 
vec le systéme protecteur actuel, nous n’avons plus rien a 
désirer ? Je constate une contradiction flagrante et un 
défaut de conséquence entre ces deux moyens de défense, _ 

Je crois que pour tous ceux qui ont suivi un peu ce qul 
s’est passé dans notre pays et qui connaissent les rapports 
qui ont existé et qui existent actuellement entre le Canada 
et les Etats-Unis, il faudrait 6tre aveugle pour dire qu’une 
‘population comme la nétre de cing millions d’habitants 
n’aurait pas d’intérét a avoir des rapports commerciaux 
avec un peuple comme celui des Htats-Unis qui se chiffre 
par soixante millions d’ames. La géographie des deux 
pays démontre au contraire que nous sommes destinés 4 
avoir des rapports continuels, Et naturellement le Canada a 
plus d’intérét 4 avoir des rapports avec les Htats-Unis que 
les Etats-Unis n’ont d’intérét d’en avoir avec nous. Nous 
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sommes voisins ; il n’y a qu'une ligne imaginaire qui nous 
sépare depuis l’océan Atlantique jusqu’a V’océan Pacifique. 
Eb bien ! allons-nous dire que parce que nous he sommes 
pas de la méme nation, bien que nous ayions des intéréts 
identiques, allons-nous dire que nous devyons maintenir une 
barriére entre nous et n’avoir aucun commerce quelconque 
ensemble ? Je crois que ceci ne serait pas dans |’intérét de 
la nation canedienne, Je ciois surtout que cela ne serait pas 
dans l’intérét du plus grand nombre, c’est-a-dire de la classe 
pauvre. Ceux qui viennent dire que nous n’avons pas d’in- 
tétét A avoir de relations commerciales avec les Ei ats-Unis, 
je crois pour ma part, quils ne sont pas sincéres et quils 
font tout simplement de la politique. Les rapports com- 
merciaux sont 14 pour nous démontrer les avantuges qu’au- 
rait le Canada a avoir un traité de réciprociié avec nos 
voisins. 

Prenons les fluctuatious du commerce depuis un certain 
nombre d’années. Je vais lo faire aussi succinctement que 
possible et je prendrai trois périodes. Je placerai la pre- 
miére période de 1821 4 1846, _ A cette époque, nous étions 
sous le joug de l’Angleterre sous le rapport du commerce ; 
nous étions sous la tutelle compléte de la Grande-Bretagne, 
et nous n’avions pas le droit, comme colonie, de faire des 
traités ou méme de faire un tarif. 

Eh bien! quel a été notre commerce pendant cette 
période? Dans ce temps-la, nous n’avons eu aucuns rap- 
ports ou presque pas de rapports avec les Htats-Unis. Il 
est vrai que la nation canadienne n’était pas aussi copsidé- 
rable qu’elle l’est aujourd’hui, mais eu égard au nombre, 
voyons les rapports commerciaux qui existaient alors: de 
1821 4 1846, le total des importations des Etats-Unis dans 
les provinces de l’Amérique du Nord, y compris Terreneuve, 
sélevait 4 $90,124,195, et les exportations a $31,040,834. 
Donec, pendant vingt-cing années que nous avons fait des 
affaires avec les Etats-Unis, nous avons exporté en moyenne 
pour une valeur annuelle d’un million et un quart par 
année, et, comme je l’ai dit, A cette époque nous n’avions 
pas de réciprocité et nous étions sous la tutelle commerciale 
de la mére-patrie. 

Hn 1846, les liens qui nous rattachaient 4 la mére-patrie 
ont été relachés un peu, et nous avons pu avoir des rapports 
commerciaux avec les Etats-Unis d’une maniére plus directe. 
De ce moment-]a, il a été question entre les hommes d’Etat 
des deux pays de nouer des relations commerciales plus 
intimes, ot c’est de 14 qu’a surgi l’idée du premier traité de 
réciprocité qui a été fait en 1854, Dés 1847, les hommes 
d’Kitat des deux pays se sont occupés de ces relations com- 
merciales ; on en ressentait alors ’importance; on compre- 
nait les profits réciproques que les deux pays en retireraient. 
Malgré cela, ces propositions sont restées en suspens jus- 
qu’en 1854, 

Examinons maintenant la période qui s’est écoulée depuis 
1854 jasqu’en 1866, c’est-a-dire pendant que le traité de 
reciprocité a été en force entre les deux pays. Prenons 
d’abord depuis 1850. Quelles ont été les importations et 
les exportations en 1850? Les importations ont été de 
$6,594,560, et les exportations ont 6:6 de $4,951,159. En 
1866, a expiration du traitéde réciprocité, les im portations 
ont 6té de $20,424,692, et les exportations ont été de 
$34,770,261, 

Kh bien! M. l’Orateur, quolle est la réflexion naturelle 
que nous devons faire en face de chiffres semblables? Ceci 
nous démontre que pendant cette période de réciprocité, 
nous avons prospéré d’une maniére étonnante, et la consé- 
quence que nous avons tirée de ces chiffres, c’est que si nous 
avions encore la réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis, l’augmen- 
tation de notre commerce serait proportionnée 4 celle quia 
eu lieu pendant la période que je viens de mentionner, 

Le traité de réciprocité a pris fin le 17 mars 1866, 

Voyons maintenant sila progression du commerce a été 
dans la meme proportion en 1867, Eo 1867, les importa- 
tions ont été de $20,27 1,907 et les exportations de $25,583,800 

M. Dessarnr, sO alee 
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En 1886, vingt ans aprés, les importations ont été de 
$35,770,150 et les exportations de $26,997,914. Je ferai 
remarquer ici que les exportations de 1886 ont été moins 
considérables que les exportations de 1866, C’est-a-dire que 


vingt ans auparavant, lorsque nous étions sous l’empire du / 


traité de réciprocité nous avons exporté pour au dela de 
$34,000,000, et vingt ans aprés, malgré la grande prospérité 
de notre pays que |’on vante tant, nous n’avons exporté que 
pour $26,000,000, c’est-d-dire $8,000,000 de moins aprés 
vingt ans que nous exportions sous le régime de la récipro- 
cité. 

Maintenant, M. l’Orateur, ceux qui nous vantent le sys- 
tame actuel, qui dieent que nous sommes dans le meilleur 


des mondes possibles, et qu’il est impossible en quelque ~ 


sorte d’avoir une plus grande prospérité que celle que nous 
avons, se mettent plus au point de vue des grands capita- 
listes qui semblent travailler non pas pour le plus grand 
nombre, mais pour le plus petit nombre, pour les manufac- 
turiers. Or, nous, comme représentants du peuple, ce n’est 
pas seulement le petit nombre que nous devons protéger, 
mais c’est la masse de la population ; et pour ma part, je 
dis que si nous avions un traité de réciprocité aussi général 
que possible avec les Ktats-Unis, la classe agricole y trou- 
verait le plus grand avantage, parce qu’a Vheure qu'il 
est, M. l’Orateur, il y ades désavantages que nos cultiva- 
teurs ne peuvent surmonter, Ainsi, en vertu du tarif qui 


existe actuellement aux Htats-Unis,—un tarif de répré- 


gailles,—nos cultivateurs ne peuvent vendre leurs produits 
sans payer des droits considérables que tous les honorables 
membres de cette Chambre connaissent comme moi. Je 
citerai quelques items pour démontrer que nos cultivateurs 
ont besoin que cette barriére qui existe entre le Canada et 
les Etats-Unis disparaisse afin que nous puissions avoir des 
relations plus faciles avec les Htate-Unis. Je parle plas 
particuligrement au point de vue de la classe agricole, et 
du comté que j’ai l’honneur de représenter, qui est un comté 
presque exclusivement agricole, 

Le comté de Kamouraska en particulier récolte tous les 
ans une grande quantité de foin, de patates, et de grains de 
toutes sortes; il s’y fait aussi un grand commerce de 
chevaux, de bestiaux, de moutons, et d’autres animaux. Je 
n’apprendrai rien 4 personne, et ce sont des choses qu'il est 
inutile de vouloir se cacher, en disant que nous sommes 
obligés de payer 4 la frontiére américaine un droit de 20 
pour cent sur les chevaux que nous vendons, Ainsi, un 
cultivateur vend un cheval 4 un commergant pour $100, 
le commergant qui le transporte aux Etats-Unis est obligé 
de payer 20 pour cent de droits. Or, s'il n’avait pas ce 
droit de 20 pour cent a payer, au lieu de ne payer que $100 
au cultivateur pour son cheval, il lui paierait la somme de 
$120. C’est donc $20.00 dont bénéficieraient nos cultiva- 
teurs si nous avions un traité de réciprocité avec nos voisins. 

Eh, bien ! M. l’Orateur, il en est de méme pour tous les 
produits de la ferme, et, dans mon comté principslement, 
pour le foin et les patates, Ainsi on impose un droit de 15 
cents par minot sur les patates, ou un percentage de 39.58 
pour cent. Il en est de méme pour le fromage sur lequel 
nous payons quatre cents par livre, c’est-A-dire 30.14 pour 
cent. Nous payons aussi sur le foin $2 par tonne, c’est-a- 
dire $2 par 130 bottes de foin, soit un percentage de 18.98 
pour cent. 

Si les commergants n’avaient pas ces droits a payer 4 
leur entrée sur le territoire américain, ils pourraient payer 
davantage aux cultivatears canadiens, et ce sont les culti- 
vateurs qui en profiteraient. 

Je crois done que nous devons premiérement protéger la 
classe agricole, Dvailleurs, il me semble que les manufac- 
turiers y trouveraient eux-mémes leur avantage. On a 
demandé beaucoup de protection pour les manufacturiers, 
Or, M. V’Orateur, depuis plusieurs années déjA que ces 
messieurs exploitent leurs industries, ils doivent étre en 
position de pouvoir lutter avec les manufacturiers étrangers, 
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On vante beaucoup la prospérité de notre pays, on dit que 
nous augmentons sous tous les rapports; cependant, jo 
Constate que s'il y a eu augmentation c’est seulement dans 
les grandes villes, parce que malheureusement, dans nos 
districts ruraux il n’y a presque pas eu de progyrés sous 
aucun rapport. 5 

Que voyons nous quant a l’augmentation de la popula- 
tion ? Le comté de Kamouraska en 1871 avait une popula- 
tion de 21,254 habitants, et en 1881 sa population n’était 
que de 22,181, c’est.a-dire une augmentation, pendant toute 
une décade, que de 927 habitants. 

Prenons maintenant toute le population de la province de 
Québec pendant la méme décade. Hn 1871 la population 
était de 1,191,116 habitants, et en 1881, eile était de 
1,359,027, soit une augmentation de 167 511 habitants seule 
ment. Hh bien! va-t-on dire que c’est 14 une augmenta- 
tion naturelle, que c’est 14 une augmentation qui donne 
pleine et entiére satisfaction ? Je dis que non. Ht quelle 
est la raison de ce défaut d’augmentation dans notre popu- 
lation ? C’est parce que nos campagnes se dépeuplent tous 
les jours ; tous les ans nous voyons un quart, ou peut-étre 
‘un tiers de nos concitoyens prendre le chemin de !’exil 
et se diriger vers les Htats-Unis, Et pourquoi? Parce 
quiils ne trouvent pas dans leur pays la protection suffisante ; 
parce qu’ils n’y trouvent pas des manufactures suffisantes 
‘pour leur fournir leur subsistance. Ceci est un fait qui est 
connu de tout le monde. Maintenant, qu’on vante tant que 
Yon voudra la richesse de ce pays, la preuve contraire est 
démontrée par le fait. que nous avons aux Htats-Unis 4 
Vheure qu’il est, au dela de un million de Canadiens, Hh 
bien ! je crois que si nous avons l’avantage de renouer des 
liens commerciaux avec les Etats Unis, il s’établirait dans 
notre pays des manufactures avec les capitaux américains, 
et au lieu d’avoir A émigrer aux Etats-Unis, nous verrions 
nos fréres quai sont !a-bas dans l’exil revenir dans leurs 
foyers, y trouver de l’ouvrage et de quoi faire vivre leurs 
familles. 

Pendant le discours qu’a fait l’honorable député d’Oxford- 
Sud (Sir Richard Cartwright), j'ai entendu une remarque 
faite par un honorable député de l’autre cdté de la Chambre, 
ou plutét une insulte a été lancée a la face de tous les Cana- 
diens qui sont de l’autre cété de la ligne 45éme. On a dit 
que ceux qui avaient émigré aux Etats-Unis, n’étaient pas 
autre chose que des porteurs d’eau et des scieurs de bois, 
C’est Ja une injure gratuite, un injure qui ne fait pas hon- 
neura celui qui l’a lancée, et qui démontre bien les senti- 
ments qui existent,—je ne dirai pas chez tous les membres 
de l’autre cété de la Chambre,—mais chez quelques-uns 
d’eux a l’égard des Canadiens qui sont aux Etats-Unis. Ceci 
démontre bien qu’ils ne sont pas décidés 4 les encourager a 
revenir au pays, mais qu’ils préférent plutét leur lancer 
Pinjure 4 la face. Ceci est regrettable. Mais au nom de 
ceux gui sont 1a-bas je dois dire qu’on a eu tort de les qua- 
lifier ainsi; car ceux de nos compatriotes qui sont aux 
Kiats-Unis y sont 1a par nécessité, et s’ils ont été obligés de 
s’expatrier, c’est parce que nous avons une administration 
au pays qui ne leur a pas permis d’y gagner leur vie hono. 
rablement. 

Jo dis, M.l’Orateur, que non-seulement la réciprocité 
serait avantageuse a4 la classe agricole, mais qu’elle serait 
aussi avantageuse pour le développement de toutes les res- 
sources que nous possédons. On dit avec beaucoup de raison 
que notre pays posséde de grandes ressources. Hn effet, 
nous avons des mines trés riches de toute sorte. Mais il faut 
avouer aussi, M. l’Orateur, que nous avons bien peu de 
capitaux dans la Puissance du Canada, et si nous avions des 
relations commerciales plus étendues avec les Htats-Unis, 
je crois que les capitaux qui y abondent viendraient dans le 
pays servir 4 l’exploitation de nos foréts, de nos mines et de 
toutes les autres ressources que nous possédons. 

Un fait qui est.arrivé dans mon comté démontre bien que 
c’est le défaut pécuniaire qui fait que nous ne pouvons pas 


touj urs réussir, et que ce n’est qu’au moyen de relations 
constantes avec un peuple aussi riche que nos voisins que 
nous arriverons 4 la prospérité que nous désirons tous. Nous 
avons dans le comté de Kamouraska des montagnes de silex 
propres a faire du verre et nous avons aussi des couches 
considérables de sable employé dans la fabrication du verre? 
{1 y a quelques années a peine il s’est formé dans le comté 
une compagnie pour lexploitation de cette industrie. Mais 
comme pour la plupart des entreprises qui se sont faites 
dans le pays, nous n’avons pu réussir faute de moyens. 

Eh bien ! je crois que si nous avions un traité de récipro- 
cité, si le marché américain nous était ouvert, si nous avions 
Vavantage de voir les Américains exploiter nos industries, 
ce serait une source de richesse pour le pays et pour le 
comf{é que jo représente en particulier, 

Maintenant, les grandes objections que |’on fait a la réci- 
procité sont d’abord ques ce programme aurait di étre sou- 
mis aux électeurs avant d’étre soumis a la Chambre. Je 
ne crois pas que cette objection soit séricuse, parce qu'il ne 
s’agit ici que dela manifestation d’une opinion, D/ailleurs, 
les honorables membres de cette Chambre qui siéyent de 
Pautre céoté n’ont pas été aussi scrupuleux dans leur carriére 
politique. On se rappelle que lorsqu’ils ont formé la Con- 
fédération, ils n’ont pas consulté le peuple, et ils lont fait 
malgré les protestations des honorables membres do la 
gauche dans le temps. 

Et plus tard, qu’ont-ils fait de leur programme de pro- 
tection ? Quand ’honorable chef du gouvernement a com- 
mencé 4 soumettre son programme de politique nationale 
dans cette Chambre, était-ce aprés |’svoir soumis au peuple? 
Non, M.1l’Orateur. C’est durant la premiére ou la seconde 
session aprés les élections générales que |’on a adopté co 
programme. Par conséquent, cette objection n’est pas 
sérieuse ; et si elle était sérieuse, ces honorables messieurs 
devraient faire un retour sur eux-mémes et se rappeler 
qu’ils ont eu tort dans le passé ou que nous avons raison 
aujourd’ hui. 

La seconde objection que l’on fait, c’est que ce serait un 
manque d’allégeance, presque un cas de lése-majesté que de 
nouer un traité de réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis au grand 
détriment de la Grande-Bretagne. Je crois que cette objec- 
tion n’est pas sérieuse non plus. Quand les honorables 
messieurs de l’autre cdté de la chambre ont mis on pratique 
leur iarif protecteur, leur grande question de politique na- 
tionale, ils n’ont pas alors consulté les intéréts de la Grande 
Bretagne ; ils ont proclamé dans la presse, dans la chambre 
et partout, que leur programme était “le Canada pour les 
Canadiens.” C’est-a-dire qu’il s’agissait de faire un tarif 
protecteur pour protéger les Canadiens et non pas les 
Angiais, 

Eh bien, nous sommes aujourd’hui dans leméme cas. Il 
s’agit de faire un traité de réciprocité, non pas pour proté- 
ger l’Angleterre, mais pour nous protéger nous-mémes, et 
pour avoir des relations commerciales avec nos voisins 

La troisiéme objection que l’on fait, est une objection trés 
sérieuse qui a été traitée particulidrement par l’honorable 
député d’Oxford-Sud (sir Richard Cartwright) et par les 
autres députés de ce c6té-ci de cette chambre qui l’ont suivi. 

Réellement, aprés le cours d’économie politique que nous 
a donné honorable député d’Oxford-Sud (sir Richard Car- 
wright) jo crois qu’il me serait imprudent d’ontrer sur un 
terrain aussi difficile. Mais le discours qu’a fait honorable 
député restera comme un monument dans les annales parle- 
mentaires de cette Chambre et je crois quo les raisons qu’il 
a données pour répondre 4 cette objection sont tout-a-fait 
victorieuses. Je ne mo permettrai que d’ajouter quelques 
mots. 

On nous dit: mais oh prendrez-vous des revenus pour 
remplacer les droits de douanes que vous allez abolir entre 
le Canada et les Etats-Unis ? D’abord, comme il a été dit 
devant cette Chambre, il faudrait de toute nécessité dimi- 
nuer les dépenses que nous avons actuellement, lesquelles 
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dépenses sont excessives. Nous dépensons de $37,000,000- 
& $38,000,000 par année lorsqu’avec une dépense de $26, 
000,000 je crois que nous pourrions satisfaire 4 tous les 
besoins de }’administration, Je me rappelle qu’en 1878, 
Vhonorable M. Tilley qui était alors membre.de la Chambre, 
critiquait particuliérement le gouvernement Mackenzie 
parce qu'il dépensait au dela de $23,000,000, et honorable 
M. Tilley disait qu’avec cette somme il se faisait fort d’admi- 
pistrer les affaires du pays et de rencontrer toutes les 
dépenses nécessaires avec un revenu de $26,000,000. ; 

Et bien, quelles sont les raisons d’augmentation depuis 
ce temps-la ? Je crois, pour ma part, que si les affaires du 
pays étaient bien administrées au lieu d’engouffrer des 
millions pour encourager des compagnies qui veulent con- 
tréler le pays, on pourrait pourvoir a toas les besoins de 
l’'administration du pays avec une somme de $26,0vu,000. 

Maintenant en ayant un traité de réciprocité, nous aurions 
évidemment une augmentation de commerce considérable ; 
les droits d’accise seraient augmentés par ]A méme, et nos 
droits de douane avec |’Angleterre et tous les autres pays 
resteraient les mémes qu’il sont actuellement, 

Mais supposons pour un instant que les revenus de la 
douane seraiont insuffisants pour reacontrer les dépenses 
nécessaires et indispensables) Je crois pour ma part,— 
malgré que je n’aie que peu d’expérience sur la matiére,— 
qu’ils y aurait moyen encore de rencontrer les dépenses, 
non pas en imposant une taxe indirecte sur le pauvre, mais 
en imposant des droits qui seraient supportés par le riche. 
Ainsi, nous avons des chemins de fer, nous avons des compa- 
gnies de télégraphe, nous avons des compagnies de naviga- 
tion et d’autres qui font des affaires dansle pays. Kh bien, 
quels sont ceux qui profiteraient les premiers de la recipro- 
cité, de l’augmentation du commerce? Ce sont évidem- 
ment ces compagnies de chemin de fer, de navigation 
et de télégraphe. Or, a tout seigneur tout honneur ; et je 
crois qu'il serait A propos alors, si toutefois cela devenait 
nécessaire, d’imposer un droit ou une taxe sur ces corpora- 
tions comme la chose se fait actuellement dans la Province 
de Québec. On se récrierait peut étre contre une taxe comme 
celle-la. Mais a qui l’idée en est-elle due ? Elle est due aux 
conservateurs de la Province de Québec, qui ont passé la loi 
imposant une taxe sur toutes les corporations commerciales 
de la province. Et si je suis bien informé, cette idée a ori- 
giné ici, 4 Ottawa ; car le gouvernement de Québec n’était 
alors que la succursale du gouvernement d’Ottawa. Je crois 
que ce serait un moyen d’équilibrer nos finances et en méme 
temps de protéger la classe agricole que de faire payer ceux 
qui retirent les plus grands revenus. 

Mais on nous dit que cela ferait un bouleversement com- 
plet dans le commerce si on mettait immédiatement en 
pratique le traité de réciprocité. Eh bien ! cela pourrait se 
faire graduellement, comme la chose a eu lieu lors du traité 
de 1854, et comme la chose devait avoir lieu en 1874, 
quand ilyaeu des relations entre George Brown et le 


gouvernement des Etats-Unis pour le renouvellement du thi stavl 
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pas de traité de réciprocité. Eh bien ! je crois que ce serait 
& nous a faire le premier pas. I] ne faut pas se draper dans 
notre dignité et dire: “ Nous, peuple de cing millions, nous 
n’avons pas d’affaire a aller tendre la main aux Ktats-Unis 
qui comptent soixante millions, Nous sommes trop fiers 
pour cela.” C'est 4 nous 4 faire le premier pas pour la 
bonne raison que nous avons le plus d’intérét a la conclu- 
sion de ce traité. En effet qui a retiré les plus grands profits 
des relations commerciales pendant l’existence du traité de 
1854? Evidemment, ce sont les Canadiens, Et la preuve 
que les Etats-Unis n’y ont pas trouvé de profit, c’est qu’ils 
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preuve suffisante pour démontrer que nous avons plus 
besoin du traité de réciprocité que les Etats-Unis, Ht, par 
conséquent, si cela est plus avantageux pour nous que pour 
eux, c’est 4 nous a faire le premier pas. 

Je crois que ceux qui prétendent que nous ne devrions 
pas faire les premiéres démarches ne sont pas sérieux et ne 
sont pas sincéres. Ona dit dans cette Chambre que nous 
n’avions pas plus d’avantage avec un traité de réciprocité 
qu’avec le systéme actuel. Alors, que |’on soit donc sincére. 
Si l’on ne trouve pas qu’un traité de réciprocité soit assez 
avantageux pour Je Canada qu’on le dise franchement, et 
alors on saura 4 quoi s’en tenir. Je crois que les intéréts 
du pays devraient étre discutés avec plus de loyauté et plus 
de sincérité. Ce serait le moyen de se renseigner les uns 
les autres et d’en arriver 4 une.entente. 

Maintenant, M. l’Orateur, j’ai prolongé mes remarques 
plus longtemps que je ne voulais le faire. Je n’avais pas 
Vintention de faire de discussion sur ce point. Q’était plutot 
une expression d’opinion que je voulais donner. Ainsi que 
je Vai dit en commengant, comme représentant un comté 
essentiellement agricole, je crois qu’il est dans l’intérét 
général de la grande masse de la population que nous fas- 
sions tous nos efforts pour en arriver a une entente avec les 
Etats-Unis. Ht si nous arrivons a cette fin de pouvoir avoir 
des relations commerciales complétes avec les Htats-Unis, 
je crois que nous aurons une ére de prospérité générale dans 
tout le pays et surtout pour la classe agricole. . 

Comme je l’ai dit, jo n’aurai pas l’oceasion de voter sur 
cette proposition, étant obligé de m’absenter pour des causes 
absolument urgentes ; mais j’ai cru de mon devoir d’expri- 
mer mon opinion sur cette question qui recevra de ma part 
et de la part des électeurs que j’ai !honneur de représenter 

; A 
\ approbation la plus chaleureuse. 


Mr. CHARLTON moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Before the adjournment of 
the debate I would wish to ask the leader of the opposition 
whether there is any likelihood that the debate will be 
brought to an end to-morrow. 


Mr. LAURIER. No, Mr. Speaker, as far as I can see 
there is no likelihood fcr the debate to be concluded to- 
morrow. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Is there any chance to have 
the debate end on Monday night ? 


Mr. LAURIER. Hardly so, I think. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Can we come to some 
agreement on both sides about closing the debate say on 
Tuesday if that would be convenient for members on both 
sides. We can then go on with the debate as we have done 
during the last few days until it be finished. 


Motion agreed to. 


ae HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of the 
ouse, 


Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 12,30 a.m. 
Friday. 


‘ 
————— 
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Fripay, 16th March, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS, 
FIRST RHADINGS. 


Bill (No. 42) to incorporate the Pontiac and Renfrew 
Railway Company.—( Mr. Bryson.) : 

Bill (No. 43) to amend the Act incorporating the Shus- 
wap and Okanagan Railway Company.—(‘r. Mara.) 


Bill (No. 44) respecting bonds of branch lines of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway Company.—(Mr. Small.) 


Bill (No. 45) respecting the Ontario and Quebec Railway 
Company. —(Mr. Small.) 


REPORT PRESENTED. 


Report of the Lobster and Oyster Commission.—(Mr., 
Foster.) . 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Before the Orders of 
the Day are called, I desire to take the opportunity of en- 


quiring of the First Minister if there is truth in the report: 


which 1s circulated that the Crown Prince, the present 
Emperor of Germany, is deceased ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We have no information 
on that point, I am happy to believe that it is an error. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I thought probably it 
was, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The report arose, I 
fancy, from the flags being hoisted half-mast high. They 
were so hoisted on the reception of a communication from 
the Home Government, to honor the obsequies of the late 
Emperor. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


House resumed adjourned debate on proposed motion of 
S.r Richard Cartwright, and on the proposed amendment 
of Mr. Foster. : 

Mr. CHARLTON. Mr. Speaker, the consideration of the 
question now before the House is a matter of great import: 


ance to this country, and it may truly be said, Sir, that no 
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question has heen debated in this Chamber since the date 
of Confederation of as great importance as that now under 
consideration. It is a question, Sir, which has recently 
attracted a very large amount of attention in the country ; 
it is a question which to-day occupies in the public mind a 
more prominent place than any other public question. It 
is also a question, Sir, which has been discussed and con- 
sidered for some months past not asa party question ; it 
has been a pes question indeed, but it was not a party 
question. Hither of the great parties in this country were 
at liberty at any time to make this proposition a plank in 
their platform, or both of the great parties were at liberty 
to act in concert on this matter for the purpose of procuring 
what we believe would prove a very great boon to Canada. 
It is a question, Sir, that can only be said to have assumed 
the position of a party question, yesterday. It only assumed 
that position, Sir, when the Minister of Marine introduced 
his amendment to the motion made by my hon. friend at 
my right, declaring that in the opinion of this House reci- 
procity with the United States ought only be sought for 
upon conditions which would permit us to retain unimpared 
the features of the National Policy, or, in other words, that 
it chould only be sought for upon conditions that we are 
certain would be refused. That, Sir, makes a plain, square 
issue and makes the question a party question, My hon. 
friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) has 
introduced his motion,declaring that unrestricted reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States would prove to bea 
boon that we are warranted in seeking to obtain; and the 
Government meets that proposal by a counter-proposition 
declaring that we will not seek. for it—that we will not 
accept reciprocity with the United States except upon con- 
ditions which the Government and the people of that country 
have distinctly informed us,time and time again and for years 
past, were inadmissible,and conditions upon which they would 
not grant it. It now, Sir, becomes a party question, and it 
is the party question of the day. It will be a party question 
in all probability for some years in the future, and, Sir, in my 
belief it is a principle that is bound to triumph in this coun- 
try. In my belief, Sir, the hope of this country is intimately 
connected with the triumph of this principle. In consider- 
ing this question it is well at all times to bear in mind our 
peculiar position, our peculiar environments and our sur- 
roundings upon this continent at the same time. No loss 
than 65,000,000 of people speak the English tongue on this 
continent to-day, and that is at this moment North America 
is the great seat of Anglo-Saxon power. Some weeks ago I 
stood upon the plains of Abraham and looked upon the in- 
scription on that simple shaft erected to the memory of 
General Wolfe: 


‘¢ Here died Wolfe victorious, September 17, 1759.’’ 


Well, Sir, 129 years have passed away since then, and the 
two and a half millions of English-speaking people that 
then dwelt upon this continent have increased to 65,000,000. 
When we come to make computations as to the probable 
increase in numbers and wealth of English speaking people 
on this continent and are guided in these computa- 
tions by the experience of the past, the result of 
such computations would lead one to doubt whether 
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he is waking or dreaming. It is certain, Sir, that 
in the near future there will be 100,000,000 of Knglish- 
speaking people on the continent of North America, and in 
all human probability that number will be living on this 
continent when we reach the year 1910. It is morally cer- 
tain that there will be 65,000,000 people in the United 
States at the next census in 1891, as certain almost is it 
that there will be 80,000,000 people there in 1900, and that 
there will be 100,000,000 in 1910, Now, Sir, this being the 
case, and the fact being apparent that this continent is to be 
the grandest theatre of Anglo-Saxon achievements and de: 
velopment of Anglo-Saxon power, it becomes us to consider 
our position as Anglo-Saxons living upon the continent of 
North America, We should approach the consideration of 
this question not in in a partisan spirit; we should approach 
the consideration of this question with a view to the promo. 
tion of the best interests of this country. . It is a question 
which, above all other questions, requires in its treatment 
and in its consideration the exercise of patriotic impulses 
and motives. 


Mr. LANDRY. Hear, hear. 


Mr. CHARLTON. My hon. friend says “hear, hear.” I 
hope, Sir, he will never lose sight of this sentiment when 
treating this question. Now, Mr. Speaker, we have forty- 
five Anglo-Saxon commonwealths and fifteen territorial 
organisations, besides the eommonwealths upon this 
continent. Part of these are under one flag and part of 
them are under another, but they are to-day, and they will 
be in all the days of the future, intimately bound together. 
The fate of one will influence the fate of the other and it is 
inevitable such will be the case. Their geographical situ- 
ation is such that they must necessarily have commercial 
and social relations of the most intimate character, the one 
with the other. Now, Sir, in dealing with the question of 
a proposed commercial treaty with the United States, we 
have to take into consideration—and we shall find that at 
every turn of the argument that view of the case will crop 
up—the relative public burdens resting on the two coun- 
tries, the amount of the necessary taxation in one and in 
the other, the burden of debt resting on one and on the 
other, and the expenditure of one and of the other. We 
shall have to enter into a process of self-examination to 
ascertain exactly what our position relatively to 
that of the United States is. To state the case 
bricfly, we commenced in 1867 with a net debt of $75,000,- 
000; on the ist of March last our debt amounted to $229,- 
000,000, an increase of $153,600,0U0 in round numbers, or 
203 per cent., while our population did not increase more 
than 40 per cent. The increase of our debt in that time 
has been five times more rapid than the increase of our 
population. We commenced in 1868 with an expenditure 
of $13,486,000, and last year our expenditure was $35,658,- 
000—that of the preceding year was much higher. That 
was an increase of $ 2,000,000, or 164 per cent., an increase 
of expenditure four times more rapid than the increase of 
population. Our taxation from Customs in 1868 was $8,578,- 
000,and in 1887 it was $22,378,000,an increase of $13,800,000 
or 16V per cent., an increase four times more rapid than 
the increase of population. Now, you will see that the in. 
crease in debt has outstripped the increase of population in 
a five-fold ratio, the increase of expenditure has outstripped 
the increase of population in a four-fold ratio, and the in. 
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interest was increased $604,000, he diminished the 
taxation from customs from $15,351,000 in 1874-5 to $12- 
900,000 in 1878-9, a decrease in taxation of $2,451,000. 
Although the expenditure chargeable to consolidated fund 
increased in the same period, by a careful computation, 
almost exactly $352,000, the controllable expenditure was 
diminished by $1,782,000. I say, Sir, that period furnished 
the only instance ia the history ef Canada since 1867 when 
the affairs of this country have been administered in other 
than a reckless manner and a manner contrary to the dic- 
tates of economy and prudence. Now, Sir, one result of 
this extravagance, and of other circumstances to which I 
shali shortly allude, is to be seen in the exodus of the popu- 
lation of this country. I am aware, Sir, that hon. gen- 
tlemen oa the opposite side of the House seek to belittle 
this loss. Lam aware that the accuracy of the statistics 
furnished by the United States is impugned by them. I 
am aware that they deny that any unusual movement 
in that direction has taken place in late years. The 
hon. Minister of Marine stated yesterday that no 
unusual movement of late had taken place. The hon. 
member for West Huron (Mr. Porter) stated that 
there was a movement toa certain extent, and that the 
movement from his section was of young men who went to 
find homes free and untrammelled and cheaper than they 
could find them in Ontario. While they do go for that 
purpose, the fact is capable of demonstra‘ion that the ezo- 
dus from this country has been of an alarming character. 
No person can visit the United States and travel with his 
eyes Open without becoming aware that in the northern 
States a great percentage of the population is native Cana- 
dian. ‘The statistics furnished at Washington show that 
the immigration from British America to the United States 
amounted in 1870 to 490,000 souls. The census of 1880 
returned 702,000 souls, and 930,000 odd childrea born in 
the United States of Canadian parents; so that it is de- 
monstrable that not less than 2,000,000 people are living in 
the United States who would have had their homes in 
Canada but for the oxodus which has taken place 1rom this 
country to theirs. ‘This exodus is intimately connected 
with the administration of affairs of this country. It is 
caused to a large extent by the serious burdens im- 
posed on the people of the country. It is caused to a still 
larger extent by the delusive promises made on behalf of 
the National Policy, which the people of this country are 
aware have not been and cannot be fulfilled. That National 
Policy, which was adopted in 1879, promised to the farmers t 
of Canada a market for all their productions, They have 
not secured it; but on the contrary, instead of receiving 
higher prices, prices have continued steadily, and year by 
year, to decline. It promised to the farmers of Cauada that 
American productions should be prevented from coming 
into competition with Canadian productions, by the duties 
imposed on the former. hat also was a delusion and a 
snare, lt promised that competition between manufacturers 
in Canada would lower the price of goods, and the truth is 
that to-day there is no civilised country in the world where 
the producer buys dearer and sells cheaper than he does in 
Canada. 


Mr, HICKEY, Itis not so; you cannot prove it either. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Itisso. In some cases goods may 
be absolutely somewhat lower in price than they were ten 


crease of taxation has outstripped the increase of popula-| years ago; but there is no case in which goods are not 


tion in a four-fold ratio; and the only period in the history | 
of Canada when this course of things has not marked the | 
administration of the affairs of this country, was during the | 
administration of my hon, and most highly esteemed friend | 


at my right (Mr. Mackenzie), Under his administration, 
though he was compelled, in order to carry out obligations 


incurred by his predecessors, to increase the debt of this | 
so that the burden of | 


country from 1874-5 to 1878.9, 
Mr. CHARLTON. 


relatively higher in consequence of the National Policy than 
they were then, There is no class of goods that it will not 
pay to smuggle into this country. There are no goods that 
are not sold in this country almost up to the limit at which 


| similar goods could be imported ; and I repeat that Canada 


is of all civilised countries the one where the great pro- 
ducing classes buy dear and sell cheap. That is the result 
of the National Policy, and.one.of.the-fruite-of-that-policy... 


1888. 
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is to drive from this country hundreds of thousands of its 
citizens, The hon, Minister of the Interior assured us the 
other night that the farmers of Ontario were in a happy 
\ condition, Well, Sir, I leave the farmers of Ontario to 
judge, and to say whether that is not entirely destitute 
of every element of truth, and whether it is not a 
cruel insult to that class of people. He proceeded to 
make a comparison between the prices obtainable for 
certain productions of the soil in Buffalo and in Toronto, 
and he succeeded in making a comparison in some articles 
that was favorable to Canada. Now, since the year 1879, 
when the National Policy went into operation, there never 
has been a time, in my Opinion, after consulting the mar- 
ket reports, when agricultural productions of all kinds were 
not rated higher in price in the United States markets that 
in the corresponding Canadian markets, until the past sum- 
mer; and during the past summer, for the first time since 
the National Policy was adopted, It has been possible to 
make a comparison that would be favorable to Canada in a 
few lines of agricultural productions. And what was the 
cause of this. It was because last year we had an unpre- 
cedented drought in Ontario, which dried up our pastures 
and caused the country to have a deficient crop; and as a 
result of that disaster, potatoes were impoited from Mani- 
toba, and Ontario became, instead of a producing country 
with a surplus to sell, a consuming country which had to 
purchase supplies in order to meet its wants. “Under these 
conditions, for a short time in the history of Ontario, prices 
were higher in some lines there than in the correspoudin 
markets of the United States, and the hon. gentleman 
paraded before this House certain facts which were due 
solely to a great agricultural disaster, and upon these facts 
he felicitat.d himself on the unduly prosperous condition 
of the country. Well, although perhaps it is not exactly 
germane to the case, I will allude to the statement made by 
the hon. the Minister of the Interior with regard to the 
’ burdens resting upon the farmers in the western States. 
The hon. gentleman seems to have conceived that the Chi- 
cago Times is an authority of greater value than any statis- 
tical report in the country, and he quoted an extract from 
that paper stating that mortgages in the western States 
were placed at from 1 to3 per cent. per month, and that 
the land in that country was rapidly being swallowed up 
by capitalists through the forclosure of mortgages. Now, 
whether the hon. gentleman was aware of it or not, no 
statement could have been wider of the truth, and so far as 
it may have any bearing upon the question under discussion 
now, { pronounce it to be entirely unfounded. I know 
from personal experience and observation that 6 
‘per cent, per annum on good mortgage security 
1s considered a satisfactory rate in the States of Llinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota ard Missouri, and that only do 
high rates prevail in some of the newer territories, where 
the security to be considered is of a less solid character. 
The fact is, there isa plethora of capital in the United States 
which is seeking investment, at low rates, in any portion of 
the country where satisfactory security can be obtained, 
and the statement of the hon. gentleman that 3 per 
cent, a month is charged on good mortgage security, is ut 
terly unfounded, even if it does emanate from that paper 
which has been called the Satanic press of Chicago, the 
Chicago Times. Another result of the policy of this Gov- 
ernment is found at the present moment in the condition 
of our North-West. My hon. friend told us the other night 
that many Canadians had been entrapped into going to Da- 
kota, Well, I do not know of any individual in this Do- 
minion who has more effectually aided in entrapping 
Canadians into Dakota than the Minister of the Interior. | 
do not know of any cause that has operated more eflectually 
to produce immigration to Dakota than the regulations 
of the Department of the Interior. True, they have 
been modified somewhat, and for the better, under 


tne administration of my hon. friend. True, they were 
very much worse under his predecessor, but still those 
regulations to-day—and I wish that I may be able to im- 
press this fact on the mind of my hon, friend—are of a 
character to aid most efficiently in entrapping Canadians 
into Dakota, because they are less liberal than the land 
regulations of the United States. They are less liberal 
with reference to homestead grants; they are less liberal as 
regards the prices of land. They charge as much again for 
land south of the Canadian Pacifio Railway as is charged in 
the United States for land similarly situated. They 
charge 75 cents per acre more for land north of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway than is charged for similar lands in 
the United States; and these charges have operated most 
powerfully in diverting emigration from the Canadian 
North-West to the new territories of the American Union. 
‘Another influence that has operated to entrap Canadians 
into Dakota is the National Policy, which bsars with 
unjust severity upon the people of our North-West. Itis a 
policy which imposes upon them heavy taxation on the 
implements they introduce into that country, it is a policy 
which, while on the one hand taxing them mercilessly, denies 
them on the other hand the means for securing the trans- 
mission of the grain that lies piled up in millions of bushels 
along the Canadian Pacific Railway at the present moment.. 
I visited Manitoba lately, and was informed there that the 
duty on agricultural implements amounted to over 50 per 
cent. of their actual cost, under the regulations of the 
department. Steam threshers and mowing machines 
introduced at the boundary life at their actual cost, are 
revalued ; their value is increased, and the purchaser obliged 
to pay a duty of 50 per cen‘. or more on their cost. These 
things—these regulations with regard to land, the operation 
of the National Policy in the North-West, it is that have 
driven Canadians into Dakota and Minnesota, and that have 
led to there being more Canadians to-day in the single 
territory of Dakota than there are in Manitoba and all the 
territories in the North-West. So much for this diagnosis 
of the Canadian case. Now, to come to a direct consider- 
ation of the question under discussion, wish to draw 
the attention of my hon. friends opposite to one most 
significant fact. The question of commercial or unre- 
stricted reciprocity has been under consideration in the 
country for some time, and a great number of the farmers’ 
institutes of Ontario, forty out of sixty, have pronounced 
unequivocally and by overwhelming majorities in favor of 
this principle embodied in the resolution now before the 
House. I hold a list in my hand of these institutes, but it 
is hardly necessary for me to take up the time of the House 
by reading it at the present moment. I have attended the 
meetings of some of those institutes, and have found that, 
in all cases, the sentiment in favor of commercial union 
or unrestricted reciprocity was of a most pronounced 
character, and I have found that this sentiment is by no 
means confined within party lines. The president of one 
of the institutes, at a meeting of which I attended, was a 
Reformer. He took the platform in opposition to the 
principle of unrestricted reciprocity, in reply to the argu- 
ments [ made in its behalf. 1 had the privilege of the 
closing reply, and the vote that was taken showed there 
were only three present, in the whole meeting, who were _ 
opposed to the principle of unrestricted reciprocity. The 
people feel instinctively that a change is required. They 
feel that our interests require us to obtain closer trade re- 
lations with the United States, and that every impediment 
placed in the way of trade with that country is an impedi- 
ment that reacts upon all the great producting classes of_ 
this country. Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said a few moments 
ago; our relative position in the matter of taxation, our re- 
lative position in the matter of expenditure and in the 
matter of debt, to that of the United States is a practical 
question of the utmost importance to the people of this 
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country. It is a question that will become more and more 
important to us, It is a question which has a most import- 
ant bearing upon the welfare of this country, because we 
have an intelligent people in this Dominion from whom it 
is impossible to conceal the true condition of affairs, a 
people who can come to a conclusion themselves as to the 
meaning of our debt burdens, which is two and a-haif times 
greater than that of the United States, per capita, 
a people who can calculate for themselves what the increase 


of expenditure four times more rapidly than the increase of | 


population means, a people who know, in fact, that the 
course the country is pursuing is one which threatens the 
gravest disaster; and when they compare the condition of 
this country with that of the United States, they are in- 
duced in a thousand cases to abandon Canada and go to that 
country. In view of that condition of affairs, I want to point 
out what the disparity in the burdens of the two countries 
is, and I do that in order to enforce the argument which I 
wish to impress upon the House, that the time has come 
for retrenchment and economy. On the Ist March, this 
present month, the gross debt of the United States amounted 
to $1,202,454,714. The net debt amounted to $1,092,927,531, 
deducting from the gross debt the principal and interest due 
from the Pacific roads, less their sinking funds. The gross 
per capita charge in the United States was $20.04, and the 
net per capita charge $18.22. But the argument which 
will probably be advanced is that this is not a fair compar- 
ison, and that it is necessary, in order to make the 
comparison a fair one, to add to the debt of the 
United States the debt of the various States, because, while 
we grant subsidies to our Provinces, the general Govern- 
ment of the United States does not. If we accept that as 
a correct statement, and include the debts of the States, 
fanded and unfunded, which amounted in 1887 to 
$228,347,462, less $50,753,312 sinking funds and assets con- 
vertible into cash, or net debt amounting to $17'7,589,150, 
we find that the net debt, Federal and State ull included, 
on the Ist March last, was $1,270,516,446, or a per capita 
charge of $21.18. Now, what is ours? On the basis of 
four and three-quarter millions of inhabitants, which, I 
presume, are as many as will be claimed, we find that our 
net debt of $229,409,430 is equal to a per capita charge of 
$48.29, or two and one-third times as much as the total 
indebtedness of the United States, Federal and State, That 
is & grave state of affairs, It involves taxing this people 
two and one-third times as much as the people of the 
United States are taxed. No, it is even heavier, because, 
while the 3 per cents. in that country are at a high pre- 
mium, in this country the 3 per cents. are at a discount, 
Our credit is not as good, and the relative ability to meet 
the indebtedness is in the ratio of about two and one-third 
in Canada to one in the United States. Last year, 
the Government of the United States reduced the national 
debt by $103,471,097, and the State debts were reduced 
by $15,260,986, while we increased our indebtedness 
and made our position worse than it had been at the 
opening of the year. If we come to the question of cus- 
toms, we find that last year we raised by customs duties 
to the amount of $22,469,705, which is a per capita charge 
of $4.73. In the United States they raised the amount of 
$217,286,893, or $3.62 per capita. But of that $217,000,000 
they applied $103,471,097 towards the extinguishment of 
their national debt, leaving a net taxation from customs 
applicable to expenditure of $113,815,796, or a per capita 
charge of $1.90 against a charge of $4.73 a head in Canada, 


Under that condition of things, with an actual taxation | 


from customs three times as great as that in the neighbor- 
boring country, what is likely to be the inevitable result ? 
Is it not time to call a halt in this country and to cease 
this reckless course of extravagance, this piling up of our 
debt mountains high, this rushing the country at railroad 


speed into expenditure, which must lead to financial de- 
Mr, Cuaruton, 
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struction. The expenditure of the United States did not 
reach the present expenditure of Canada till that country 
had more than 20,000,000 inhabitants, The United States 
never owed more than half of our present debt until 
it had 32,000,000 inhabitants, except during two 
years, 1816 and 1817, just after the conclusion of the war 
with England, when its debt was a trifle more than 
half our present debt. The practical difficulty between any 
commissioners appointed between this country and the 
United States to arrange for reciprocal trade would be this 
very question, that to arrange an assimilation of our tariffs 
it would be necessary to do away with the disparity which 
exists between the two countries as to the revenue required 
from taxation to meet the expenditure of the two countries. 
We need to-day to raise almost as much again per head as 
they do meet our current expenses, and the disparity in 
this respect is growing every year as we drift wider and 
wider apart in the matter of debt burden which is resting 
upon the people, It is undeniable that our progress for the 
last twenty years has been slow. It is undeniable that it has 
been slow a8 compared with the progress of the United 
States during that period of their national existence which 
corresponds with ours during the last twenty years. In 1790, 
that country had a population of 3,900,000. In 1810, twenty 
years later, its population had increased to 7,250,000. 
During all that time, it is estimated that the accession to 
the population from immigration did not reach 140,000 
souls. Now, have we as satisfactory an exhibit to 
present as that? We would have had, if we had not 
lost two million people—one million who left us and 
their progeny who would have been with us if we 
had not lost that population. We do not present so favor- 
able a record as that by two or three million souls. Is this 
progress, this unsatisfactory rate of progress that we have 
made, due to inforiority of race? No, it is not. The hon. 
member from Huron (Mr. Porter) very truthfully said 
last night that our emigrants to the United States main- 
tained the reputation of Canada wherever they went. So 
they do. There is not an element in the population of the 
United States more progressive, more highly esteemed, 
more successful than the native Canadians who are in that 
country. We are losing the life-blood of this young country, 
we are losing the most energetic of our popalation, who are 
going to swell the resources, to swell the wealth and increase 
the might of that great power which has already some 
60,000,000 of a population. We can only regret that we 
huve not those men here. We can only deplore the cireum- 
stances which have led them away from oar soil, but we 
can seek to arrest the course which has led to this. Is it 
due to lack of natural resources? There is scarcely a ~ 
country in the world which is more abundantly blessed by 
Providence and nature than ours. Its fisheries, its timber, 
its minerals, its agricultural lands, the boundless prairies of 
the west, show that this country was designed by Provi- 
dence to be the home of millions of men and to become a 
great and wealthy power, and it is failing to reach the 
destiny which Providence and nature designed to give it, 
not because of a lack of natural resources, but through the 
lack of men to develop those resources, who have been 
driven from the country by the stupidity of the Government 
of the day. What is the remedy for this state of things? 
We require various things—honesty in the administration of 
the country, economy, retrenchment, and we require access 
to our natural markets; we require continental free trade, 
and without continental frea trade, without access to the 
markets of 60,000,000 of people to the south of us, we can- 
not progress satisfactorily, Our geographical affinities are 


-not with the nations across the Atlantic, but with the 


kindred commonwealth to the south of us. The Maritime 
| Provinces have followed the dictates of nature and geo- 
graphy ; they export their potatoes, their fish, their lumber, 
their coal and their various other productions to the sea- 
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boards of the Atlantic, and they bring back from those 
seaboards such articles as they may be able to buy at 
advantage in that country. It is their natural trade. Geo. 
graphical affinities say they shall trade in that direction, 
and it is only artificial barriers that prevent their carrying 
on a lucrative trade with those seaboard cities. Ontario 
and Quebec, that lie right alongside the great markets of 
the American Union, the great centres of population and 
wealth’; alongside the State of New York, with nearly 
6,000,000 of inhabitants within its borders, and the great 
metropolis of this continent, possessing three times the 
wealth of the whole Dominion of Canada, — there is 


our natural market. Geographical affinities say we 
should trade there. Our railway lines lead to 
that country, everything invites us to trade there 


except tariffs, which prevent our availing ourselves 
of the advantage that nature designed we should 
reap. Manitoba is naturally a portion of the Mississippi, 
and would naturally trade with St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
and Chicago, and St. Louis, and to debar Manitoba and the 
North-West from access to those great markets, and the 
shortest routes to the great markets of the east, is burden- 
ing them with restrictions not calculated to promote their 
interests. British Columbia, with its timber, its fish and its 
coal, finds her natural markets down on the Pacific coast, 
in Oregon, in California, the most natural markets that 
province can seek or obtain; but the hostile tariffs between 
the two countries forbid British Columbia to enjoy the 
advantages that nature designs she should reap from com. 
mercial transactions with those Pacific States. What is the 
character, Mr. Speaker, of the United States domestic com- 
merce? It is a commerce enormous in its magnitude and 
varied in its character. The country possesses almost 
every kind of climate, almost every kind of soil, almost 
every production of nature, and the commercial transac- 
tions between the several States of that nation are so enor- 
mous that they would be scarcely credited, if they were 
stated in detail. Now, we are shut out from that commerce, 
we are debarred from participating in that trade which has 
contributed to the so rapid advancement of that country. 
In order to participate in that trade, we must have access 
to those markets, and when we do have access to those 
markets, then we will move along side by side in the steps 
of progress, abreast of these American States, progressing 
as rapidly as they do, and unless we do obtain that access 
to our natural markets, we shall be cribbed, cabined and 
confined by the restrictions placed upon us here. Now, as 
I stated a few moments ago, we have 5,000,000 of people, 
in round numbers, in the Dominion; there are, speaking 
within limits, 60,000,000 in the United States. There will 
be 65,000,000 in a few years hence, and 80,000,000 before 
the end of this century. Now, this people, who will amount 
to 100,000,000 in 1910, this nation is to-day the richest 
nation in the world. The actual value of its property is 
$58,000,000,000 ; that of Great Britain, $48,000,000,000. 
The wealth of the United States is $10,000,000,000 greater 
than that of the United Kingdom. The earnings of the 
people of the United States last year were $1,050,000,000 ; 
the earnings of the people of the United Kingdom were 
$280,000,000 less; the earnings of the people of France 
$350,000,000 less, and the earnings of the people of the 
German Empire over $400,000,000 less than the people of 
the United States, Well, if this great nation, right at 
our doors, with more wealth than any other nation, with 
nearly twice the population of the United Kingdom, with 
its prospective growth—if there is anything that can com- 


. pensate us for the loss of access to the markets of that 


nation, [ would like to be informed what that thing is. I 
do not believe anything can compensate this country for 
the loss of access to the markets of that country. Now, the 
hon. member for Huron (Mr. Porter) told us, last night, 
that we should be sorry if we proceeded to starve our infant 
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industries. I suppose the hon. gentleman proceeded upon 
the assertion that we are creating those infant industries in 
order to furnish a home market for the produce of the soil 
in this country. Well, if that is his object, I can explain to 
him how he can obtain a short road to that result. The 
United States have been engaged for twenty-five years in 
developing a home market. They have now a greater 
manufacturing interest than any other nation in the world. 
The United States is the great manufacturing nation of the 
world; it exceeds England. According to the census of 
1880, the productions of the manufactures of the United 
States were $5,369,000,000 ; in 1882, the productions of the 
manufactures of England were $4,092,000,000. The United 
States, in 1880, produced $1,279,000,000 more manufactures 
than Great Britain did in 1882. Now, if it is desirable 
to have a market, if it is desirable to foster our infant 
industries at a great cost for the time being in order to 
create a market for tho future, is it not more desirable to 
take a short cut to a market already created, created at a 
great cost, and created through the operation, if my hon. 
friend’s theory is correct, of a protective tariff during twenty- 
five years, a market which produces more goods in a year 
than the maufactures of Haugland do, I say is it not desirable 
to obtain access to that market by a short cut, rather than 
to spend years in a futile endeavor to create a market here 
which never can equal in importance the market already 
created and opened to us there? Now, Sir, the practical 
question is, how shall we reach this market? ‘The hon, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries told us last night that we 
had given the United States the strongest invitation to 
reciprocity that could be given. He asks, what can be a 
stronger invitation to reciprocity than our stan ling offer of 
1879? Now, the hon. gentleman is Minister of Fisheries, 
and I wonder, Sir, if he is not sufficiently astute as a fisher- 
man to change his bait when he is fishing for nine years 
without getting a nibble. This offer has been standing 
since 1879—an inducement so strong, he says, that we cculd 
not make it stronger; and yet, time and again, the Ameri- 
cans have spurned the offer, they have told us they would 
not consider it, that they would not ‘bite,’ and we may 
keep the offer standing until doomsday without their ever 
considering it. Sir, the hon, gentleman is attempting to 
mislead the country when he asserts that we have made an 
offer as strong as can be made, inviting the American 
people to reciprocal trade- relations, They know that our 
offer is not a desirable one ; we have made an offer that we 
know they wi!l not accept; and the hon. gentleman is not 
—well, I won’t u:e the word I was going to use—the hon. 
gentleman is taking a course in this matter that is not cal- 
culated to give the country a proper impression as to the 
course this Government is pursuing. This Government is 
not seeking reciprocity, this Government does not want 
reciprocity, except on inadmissable terms; it will not take 
reciprocity on such terms as it can be obtained, and that is 
made perfectly apparent by the motion made by the hon. 
gentleman, pitting the National Policy against unrestricted 
reciprocity. Yes, Mr, Speaker, the gauntlet thrown down 
we have taken up, the challenge given we accept, and we 
will fight the issue out before the people of this country 
upon that line alone. 


Mr. HESSON. You will have a good time of it. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Yes, we will have a good time of it, 
and the hon. gentleman from Perth may have a little par- 
ticipation in that good time. Now, Sir, this is a matter 
that requires careful consideration. If this celebrated 
standing offer that we have had on our Statute-book for nine 
years is not acceptable to the United States, it is our duty 
to ascertain what the Americansdemand. Will they grant 
reciprocity on any terms whatever? It is our duty to 
ascertain how that case is, how we are to meet them. 
What probability is there of achieving success under any 
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circumstances whatever? We have indications which 
point most unmistakably to the conclusion that reciprocal 
trade with the United States can be obtained. We have 
the letter of Mr. Bayard, we have the declarations of 
several public men in the United States. We have 
the introduction of two Bills, one by Mr. Butterworth and 
one by Mr. Hitt, the one corresponding in its essential 
features with the proposal we have under discussion now ; 
the other, that by Mr. Hitt, proposing an arrangement 
equal to commercial union, We have the fact that the 
last named Bill was reported yesterday unanimously. I 
am led to believe that the great mass of American public 
men will look favorably upon the consideration of any 
proposal that involves the granting of reciprocal trade 
arrangements with Canada upon a basis which will not be, 
like the old Reciprocity Treaty, only advantageous to one 
side. They simply ask in this arrangement that 
their own interests should be considered as well as 
ours, that the arrangements should not be exclusively 
advantageous to one side but mutually advan. 
tageous to both, and as honest men | do not think we would 
feel disposed to ask more. In his speech the other night 
the Minister of Interior was good enough to quote a certain 
statement made by myself in Haldimand in definition of 
what constitutes commercial union. I do not know that I 
would have alluded to the subject but for that reference 
made by the Minister of Interior. He told us that com- 
mercial union meant—and the hon. gentleman will correct 
me if ldo injustice to him in the statement—the same 
duties to be collected against the outside world in Canada as 
were now Collected in the United States. That was the 
distinct statement made by the Minister of Interior—that 
commercial union simply meant the adoption by Canada of 
the present tariff of the United States. If the hon. gentle- 
mau made that statement deliberately understanding what 
he did mean, he either did not understand what commercial 
union meant or he made a statement calculated to mislead 
the country. No advocate of commercial union either in 
Canada or the United States assumes or proposes that the 
present tariff of the United States is to be adopted by 
either one country or the other. No advocate of com- 
mercial union assumes that an arrangment will be made 
that does not involve a re-arrangement of the tariff, an 
arrangement satisfactory to both powers and consented to by 
both powers, and neither one power or the other is obliged to 
enter into an arrangment for commercial union unless the 
arrangement is satisfactory—it must be made satisfactory, 
and it does not imply that the present tariff of the United 
States will be adopted as the tariff to be levied under com 

mercial union. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Will the hon, gentleman allow 
me. I understand him to say that I implied that the pro- 
position was that the present tariff of the United States 
was to be adopted as commercial union, 1 did not so state 
and did not so imply. What I did state was this: I 
inferred from the statement of the hon. gentleman that 
whatever was the tariff of the United States, that would be 
the tariff of Canada; that is to say, we would have the 
same tariff, whatever that tariff might be, against all other 
countries, with free trade as between these two countries. 


Is that the proposition now before the House by hon. gen- 
tlemen ? 


Mr. CHARLTON. No, it is not. I was led to discuss 
that question from the fact that tho hon, Minister had 
alluded to it; and if he would add that the tariff would be 
one consented to by Canada and acceptable to Canada, then 
he would have made a fair statement of the case, 


Mr. BOWELL, It would be against the rest of the world 
would it not ? 


Mr. CHARLTON. Yes. 
Mr, CHARLTON, 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, By mutual agreement. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I might as well define what I under- 
stand commercial union to mean. The definition read by 
the Minister of Interior, quoted from the speech made by 
me in Haldimand, is exactly what I do understand com- 
mercial union to mean. I understand commercial union to 
mean an arrangement between two or more powers or as 
many more as choose to join—for in the commercial union 
of Germany there were all the German States—an arrange- 
ment made betweon two or more countries whereby they 
adopt a common tariff and common excise laws, abolish all 
commercial restrictions between themselves, abolish 
all customs lines between themselves, collect a revenue 
at any pcint where the goods may be entered from 
any material, throw that whole revenue into one common 


fund, divide that fund, after taking outthe cost of collection, © 


either upon the basis of a per capita division or upon such 
other division or upon such other basis as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the contracting parties, 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Idonot desire to interrupt 
the hon. gentleman, but perhaps he will go further and state 
whether that is the proposition now before the House by 
the hon. gentleman. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, The hon. gentleman 
has been told most distinctly, and it has been stated a dozen 
times on this side of the House, that it is not the proposi- 
tion. I can add that the hon, gentleman and his followers 
must have been even more stupid, if that is possible, than 
is usually the case. 


Mr. CHARLTON, Iam not so uncharitable as my hon. 
friend. Ido not accuse the hon. gentleman of stupidity, 
but he evidently believes that the country is considerably 
stupid and that he can mislead the people upon this question 
by dragging a red herring across the trail. So much for the 
question of commercial union arising indirectly on this ques- 
tion, owing to the remarks made by the Minister of Interior. 


Some hon. MEMBHRS. Oh! oh! 


Mr. CHARLTON. Some hon. gentlemen say “ Oh, oh,” 
as if this was a question we would not dare to discuss. I 
am ready to discuss this question, | am not afraidofit. It 
is not, however, the question under discussion, The reso- 
lution under the consideration of the House is a resolution 
with regard to unrestricted reciprocity; but that is only a 
means of arriving at commercial reiations between two 
countries that may be arrived at in some other way. We 
have adopted that because we consider it preferable to the 
others simply for that and for no other reason, With 
respect to unrestricted reciprocity, let us define what we 
understand that to mean. We understand—at least I under- 
stand by unrestricted reciprocity —— 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh! oh! 


Mr. CHARLTON. I do not profess to speak for the 
world and for all men, I speak for myself. I understand by 
unrestricted reciprocity an arrangement that would admit 
into the United States all the natural productions of 
C anada, all the manufactured productions of Canada, all 
the productions of Canada of any nature, character or name 
whatever,free of duty; an arrangement which would recipro- 
cally admit into Canada all the productions of the United 
States of the same character ; that we leave the United States 
fi ee to impose such duties as they choose upon the productions 
of other countries imported into that country ; that we leave 
Canada free todo the same thing, and raise its revenue 
from impor tation duties in such a way as it may choose, 
on such scale of duties as it may choose to impose, leaving 
both countries per fectly free to carry out its own arrange- 
ments except in so far as reciprocal trade between the two 
countries is concerned in the productions of the two coun- 
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tries. Ido not know whether that is sufficiently definite 
for the hon, gentleman. 


Mr, WHITE. (Cardwell). Is that your proposition ? 
Mr. CHARLTON. Yes, as I understand it. 


Mr. BOWELL. Do you include articles produced in 
the United States and not produced in Canada vice versa. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Certainly. The United States pro- 
duces a good many articles that we do not, and we produce 
some that they do not. The arrangement contemplates a 
perfect reciprocal trade, a reciprocal trade that admits all the 
products of one country into the other. Now, I would ask, 
Mr. Speaker, can reciprocity, the question which we are 
discussing, be considered a mere theorotical question? Do 
we know anything about the operation of this system? We 
know that in 1787 thirteen States comprising then the Ame- 
rican Union entered into an arrangement which was prac- 
tically equivalent to reciprocal trade between those States. 
Those States, it is true, existed under a Federal Union, but 
each one of those States, and all the States eubsequently ad- 
mitted to the American Union, retained their distinct domi- 
nion, Hach State retained control over its criminal code 
and its civil code, and, in fact, the jurisdiction of their Legis- 
latures is much more wide than the jurisdiction of the Legis- 
latures of the Provinces of this Dominion. They were thir. 
teen nations then—they are thirty-eight nations now, banded 
together for certain common purposes; and those thirty- 
eight nations, commencing with thirteen, bave existed and 
progressed since 1787 with unrestricted trade existing 
between all these States. What is the result of that uare- 
stricted reciprocity ? In 1884, as my hon. friend at my 
right informed the House, the internal commerce of that 
country, according to Mr. Nimmo, amounted to $10,000,000,- 
000. Last year the internal commerce amounted to $11,- 
500,000,000, based upon the ircrease of tonnage transported 
upon the railways of that country. Now, Sir, how does 
that compare with the total commerce carried by the total 
shipping of the world exclusive of the United States? Do 
you suppose it equals the commercial transactions of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and all the Maritime States of 
Christendom, axcluding, of course, the United States? Yet, 
Sir, the commerce of all those countries last year amounted 
to $4,213,000,000 as against $11,500,000,000 in the United 
States. The internal commerce of the United States in 
reality had two and ahalf times the volume of the entire 
commerce of all the nations of the world, leaving out the 
United States. ‘That is an astounding statement. Includ- 
ing England, including every country except the United 
States, this latter country last year had a vastly greater 
volume of commerce than all the others. 149,000 miles of 
railway have moved last year 482,245,000 tons of freight. 
My hon, friend the Minister of Finance informed us last 
night we had moved the same year in Canada 16,000,000 
tons, or one three-one-hundreth part of the freight moved 
upon the railways of the United States. The amount of 
freight moved by all the nations of the world, exclusive of 
the United States, was 92 432,000 tons, which is less than 
one-quarter the freight moved on American railways. The 
earnings of the United States railways were $82-,000,000 
last year ; the earnings of all the shipping of the world, 
leaving out the shipping of the United States, amounted to 
$535,0U0,000; the railways of the United States earned on 

‘treight $287,000,000 more last year than all the shipping 


of the world, excepting the shipping of the United States. | 


other groups, or between the southern or Pacific groups? 
Do you think that a tariff would be permitted by the States 
of the Union to exist between any one of those groups? 
No, Sir, it would be detrimental to their interests and never 
would be permitted. 1 would like to ask, Mr, Speaker, in what 
does this great northern group, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific oceans and embracing all the Provinces and 
territories of the Dominion—in what respect, geographical 
or natural, this northern group differs from either the south- 
ern, the middle, the wesiorn, the eastern or the Paeific 
group of the great American confederation ? Geographically 
we are the same, our interests are exactly the same as 
theirs, and to debar us from that continental trade enjoyed 
by all those States is to inflict upon us the same injuries that 
would be inflicted upon any one of those groups of States if 
they had not their internal commercial relations with their 
sister States. I repeat, Sir, that our interests in this great 
continental group of Anglo Saxon commonwealths are iden- 
tical with the interests of every group of commonwealths 
in this great constellation, and that to debar the States which 
comprise this D»minion from free access to the markets 
of the country south of us is just as detrimental to our 
interests as would be the attempt, which would be 
resisted by every State in the Union, to place any 
particular State under similar disabilities to those which 
are forced upon us. Reciprocity, Sir, is not a 
mere theory; it has worked the most beneficent 
results in that great country, it has increased the 
population from 3,900,000 to 61,000,000, and it has produced 
those astounding resultsin trade and commerce which I 
have laid before the House. It has made that country the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation in the world, a 
nation which in 1862 contained but a little more than one- 
half the population and considerably less than one-half the 
wealth it does to-day. It enabled that country to place in 
the field two and a-half millions of armed men and to incur 
an expenditure of $6,000,000,000, which is nearly wiped out 
to-day. Now, notwithstanding natural laws and notwith- 
standing artificial restrictions, I say that natural laws do 
assert themselves. When those artificial restrictions were 
temporarily removed to a partial extent in the period 
extending between 1854 and 1865, that increase in the com- 
merce of this country with the United States as explained 
by my hon. friend from Queen’s (Mr. Davies) yesterday, was 
prodigious. The total trade of Canada with the United 
States ran up from $20,000,000 in 1854 to $84,000,000 in 
1865. Since the restrictions have been reimposed that 
trade has fallen back, and after a lapse of twenty-four years 
the total trade between Canada and the United States 
is some $2,000,000 less than it was in 1865, showing 
the beneficent results produced by reciprocity and the 
opposite result by restricted trade measures, Mr, Speaker, 
it we were to adopt unrestricted reciprocity we would have 
the same ratioj of increase as the United States, and if un- 
restricted reciprocity went into operation this year, by the 
year 1900 our trade with the United States would be $325,- 
000,000 with the same ratio of increase. You must bear in 
mind, Sir, that the proposition before this House contem- 
plates the throwing off of all shackles which existed during 
the reciprocity treaty. That was only a partial reciprocity 
treaty, a reciprocity treaty merely in natural products; but 
now the proposition we are discussing contemplates the 
admission of all the products of both countries, and there 
is no reason, Sir, for supposing that under the operation of 
such a treaty that commerce between the United States and 


Those facts enable us to form some dim conception of the} Canada would not equal $500,000,000 in the year of our 
vast volume of that commerce created by one hundred | Lord 1900, but notwithstanding the restrictions imposed 
years’ experience of the system of reciprocity between the upon trade there is still a great amount of trade transacted 
commonwealths composing that great confederation. Do between those two countries. Last year, of the total amount 
you think, Mr, Speaker, that a tariff would be tolerated of imports into Canada, 42,% per cent. came from 
between the eastern groups of those States and any of the ithe United States, of the total amount of exports from 
other groups, or between the middle group or any of the this country 42 per cent. of all went to the United 
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States. We are importing from the United States $45,000, 
000, in round numbers, and exporting $37,000,000, with the 
result that the volume of trade inward is 42,% per cent. 
of the whole, and outward 42 per cent. of all our 
trade, as I have said. Now I shall come to the consider- 
ation, Mr. Speaker, of the most practical part of this 
question, the one that interests the great producing classes 
of Canada, and I would proceed to the consideration of this 
branch of the question by asking, what do we sell 
them? We sell them horses, cattle, sheep, peas, and 
on those articles a duty of 20 per cent is levied. 
We sell them fish, and by the United States returas, the 
duty on fish last year was 21.72 per cent. We sell them 
barley, rye, oats, and buckwheat, and the duty on each of 
these articles is 10 cents a bushel. We sell them potatoes, 
on which the duty is 15 cents per bushel. Wesell them 
hops, on which the duty is eight cents a pound. We sell 
them wool, on which the duty is 10 cents a pound; hay, 
on which the duty is $2 a ton; lumber, on which the duty 
is $2 per ton; butter, on which the duty is four cents a 
pound; iron ore, on which the dnty is 75 cents per ton; 
coal, on which the duty is 75 cents per ton; and salt, on 
which the duty is 12 cents per ewt. in bags, and six cents 
per cwt. in bulk. We seil them all these articles and many 
more. The Amorican statistics are not kept as well as 
‘ours, [am sure my hon. friend the Minister of Customs 
will be glad to hear, and it is impossible to ascertain from 
them with exactness the amount of duties collected on 
Canadian imports last year or any preceding year. They 
give the amount in mass, but do not distinguish countries 
as we do in our statistics, and there has been no change in 
their practice in that respect since 1320. Bat we can 
arrive with a fair degree of accuracy at the amount of duty 
paid to the American Government on Canadian imports, 
and that amount was last year in all about $5,500,000. 
Now, the practical question that interests the people of this 
country above all others is, who pays this duty? If it can 
be shown that the American consumer pays the duty—th st 
for these articles which we export to the United States we 
get jast as much as we would if no duty was imposed, I 
think one reason we urge for adopting unrestricted recipro- 
city would cease to exist; but if it can be shown that in tho 
majority of cases the prices we received for these various 
articles is just so much less than it would be by the amount 
of the duty, then we have a very practical interest in the 
question. Now, we will consider this question first, in the 
light of the farmer’s case, next in that of the fisherman’s, 
nextj;in that of the{lumberman’s, and then in that of the 
miner’s. Now, I will trouble you with a few figures, show- 
ing the quantities of articles imported from Canada into the 
United States last year, because this is a very important 
point, and I wish to attempt to demonstrate the position | 
take. I give the quantities of certain articles im ported, 
and I compare the volume of those imports with the pro- 
duction of the sama articles in the United States, as shown 
in the census of 1880, except that in the case of barley I 
take the production of 1886, as I was able to obtain that : 


etinies WAutity: Rateof Duty United States 
Quantity duty. paid. production. 
Barley....... 9,437,717 bush. 10 cts. $943,771 60,000,000 bush. 
Beane «..e.-se7 197,764 « 10 * 20; OCO Mi leassecieatsaers 
405,358 ¢ 20 « OG, 268) gat com 
341,508 ‘* 20 mee 68,300 459,483,137 ‘“ 
. 182,176 & 20 34,435 18,273,102 ¢* 
. 1,276,809 “ 15“ 191,520 169,458,539 * 
69,450 tons $2 138,900 35,205,712 tons 
18,225 20p.c. 442,867 10,357,488 
45,765 20 “6 177,651 35,925,461 
veers 363,046 20 194,896 35, 192,074 
Wool..,...... 1,297,867 Ibs. 10 « 129,786 155,681,751 Ibs. 


These figures show that we sold them one bushel of barley 
to every seven they produced ; one bushel of wheat to every 


1,200 bushels they produced; one bushel of malt to every | 


100 bushels they produced; one bushel 
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130 bushels they produced; one ton of hay to every 500 
tons they produced; one horse to every 600 they raised, 
one head of cattle to every 700 head they raised, one sheep 
to every 100 they raised, and one pound of wool to every 
130 they produced. Ido not think any one will say that 
the removal of the duties charged by the United States on 
these articles which we sold to them would have the effect 
of reducing the price of their own productions. I do not 
think you can convince the common-sense yeomanry of 
this country that it would, because they know that the 
volume of our exports to the United States is so small com- 
pared with the volume of the United States productions, 
that the imposition of the duty has little or no effect on the 
price in that conntry. Upon these articles which I have 
enumerated there was collected last year $2,500,000 of 
duties; and in addition to the articles | have named, we 
sold them buckwheat, rye, oats, turnips, vegetables, hops, 
flaxseed, seeds, poultry, butter, cheese, mutton, meats, &., 

&c. The duties paid on all the articles sold by the farmers 
of Canada in the United States last year amounted to no 
less than $3,000,000, and the proportion these articles bear 
to the total quantity inthe United Stated is infinitely small. 
It is preposterous to suppose that the removal of the duty 
from these articles, the quantity of which is so small com- 
pared with the total raised in that country, would seriously 
affect the prices of the bulk of these goods produced in the 
United States. Then with regard to the fishermen’s case. 

Last year we exported to the United States fish to the 
amount of $2,7:7,509, the duty on which, estimating it at an 
average of 20 per cent., which is 1? per cent. less 
than the rate given in the United States retuins, was 
$543,500. Now, the United States production of fish 
in the same year amounted to $43,046,053. We sold them 
therefore onc-sizteenth of the quantity of fish they con- 
sumed, and they themselves raised or produced fifteen- 
aixteenths, It will hardly be maintained that the remo¥al 
of the 20 per cent, duty on one-sixteenth of the entire 
product would affect to any appreciable extent the value of 
the remaining fifteen-sixteenths. With regard to the 
lumbermen’s case, we sold to the United States last 
year 508,304,000 feet of plank boards and_ joists, 
the duty on which amounted to $1,016,608, In addi- 
tion we sold to the United States lath, hardwoods, 
lumber, deals, spruce lumber, deal ends, pickets, staves, 

shingles, &c., and I have no doubt that the total amount of 
duty collected in that country on the product of our 
forests reached $1,200,000. While we sold to the United 
States that quantity of lumber, they produced themselves, 
according to the consus of 1880, 18,000 mille feet, and the 
production last year was undoubtedly much greater, Oar 
exports to them,thsrefore, averaged but one thirty sixth part 
of their total produce of lumber, I do not think that the 
removal of the duty on our small percentaze of one thirty- 
sixth would at all affect the price of the balance, aad the 
result is that we pay the duty on the lumber we export. Let 
us look at the miners’ case, Last year we sold to the United 
States 404,042 tons of coal, on which the duty collected 
amounted to $303,032, and the production in 1880 in the 
United States—a production which has since largely ic- 
creased—was 70,480,426 tonsof coal, Last year it must 
havefreached 10,000,000 tons. 1 doubt very much whether 
the removal of the duty of 400,000 tons would seriously 
affect the price of 10,030,000 tons. Ofiron ore we sold 
last year to the United States, 23,385 tons from 
the Lake Superior ports, and the United States pro- 
duced in 1880, 7,061,829. Last year no doubt the pro- 
duction in that country reached 10,000,0000 tons. ‘The 
trade in iron ore last year from the Lake Superior ports 
was of vast volume, reaching a value of over $30,000,000 

It employed over one-third of the total tonnage on the 
lakes, You could go to Hrie, Cleveland, Black Rock, or 
Buffalo, and in each port you would find vast fleets of ore. 
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carrying vessels. The business was one of enormous magni- 
tude, and which conferred groat advantages on the com- 
mercial community of all the States borderivg oa the upper 
lakes, and while the volume of that trade amounted to 
10,000,000 tons in these ports, woe have to show on this 
side this paltry figure of $23,006 tons as the total export 
of our ore to the United States. 
fact that tuerc is lying at Coos Mine, at the head of the 
Ontario and Central Road, actually over 30,000 tons of iron 
ore, which have been lying there for the last two years, 
We have on the Canadian side an cnormous quantity of 
ore of the best quality, and but for the restriction 
plaved on the trade, our export would amount to 
millions of tons annually; it would give employment to 
thousands of men and millions of capital and furnish traffic 
to new railway lines. Instead of that, we have, owing to 
tho restriction imposed on our export trade, but the begzarly 
show to make of 10,000 tons shipped to the United States. 
We pay the duty on what litle we do send. If we did not, 
we would send to the United States vastly more, because 
there wou'd be an cnormous demaa’ for it, and the quality 
of our ore being superior to what is obtained in the States. 
Let the restriction imposed oa our exports of ore be re- 
moved, and an enormous demand for it will spriog up. 
Turning tothe article of copper ore, I find that last year 
we sold 5 267 tons to our neighbors. We have an enor- 
mous quantity of this ore on cur shores, but the du'y of 
2% cents effectually bars the trade. Of salt, last 
year we sold to the United S ates 106,335 cwt., while the 
United States productioa in 1880 was 29,805,293 ewt, Our 
ralt obtained the small sale it did in spite of tbo duty, and 
solely its because 


on merits, it is of a supe- 
rior quality, and if the duty were removed it 
would force its way into American consumption. 


But for the duty an enormous trade would spring up in the 
salt districts of Lake Iluron. One of the best demonstra- 
_ tions of an increase in trade which will be sure to follow 
the removal of tke duties, is furnished by the trade on eggs. 
In 1870, our export to the United States amounted to $314,- 
000, in 1874 it reached $631,204, and in 1887, $1,821,364. 
That little item has grown to be one of the most important 
articles of export in Canada, simply be:ause the duty was 
removed ou the importation of eggs into the United States, 
So much for the question of who pays the duty upon what 
we export to th» United States, i repeat that, in my opin- 
ion, the volume of our exports to that country is so insig 
nificant in comparison with the vast bulk of the production 
of that country, that the duty imposed is simply extracted 


from the prices received by the producer in this country. | 


Oar trade with the Americans last year amounted to $45,- 
107,066 of their produciions. What did we buy? We 
bought cotton goods, cval, furniture, tools, implements, 
machinery, hardware, books, coal oil, manufactured brass, 
cotton, tobacco, hider, &c., and the duty on these 
impo:ts amounted to $7,:99.591. ‘To what extent 
did the duty on these articles enhance the 
cost to the consumer? Did he get them for 
the additional cost of $7,290,000, being tho amount 
of the duty? What would they have cost, in other 
words, had the duties not being imposed? This brings out 
one of the objectionable features of indirect taxation that I 
am about to demonstrate. Every dollar imposed by this Gor- 
ernment in the shape of duty means an enhznced cost to the 
consumer of $1.50. The $1 of duty is added to the cost of the 
article by the wholesale dealer when he receives the article in 
his store. Then he proceeds to figure up his profit on the cost 
of that article, and assesses his profit, not on the cost in the 
invoice, but on the cost with the duty added, which is part 
of what ho pays for the goods. If, therefore, his profit 
be 20 per cent., that article goes to the retail merchant, 
costing him $1.20 more thaa it would have cost him had 
there been noduty. The retail merchant, when he places 
L7—188s—2 


the article upon his shelf, figures his profit of 25 per cent, on 
the total cost of the article, 89 that he adds 25 per cent. on 
$1.20—not on a dollar—and the consumer has to pay the 
profit in-each case on the duty, as well as on the invoice 
price of the goods. I maintain, therefore, that every dollar 


of duty levied by the Governmont implies a loss to the 
And thia in face of the | 


consumer of $1.50, unless the wholesale dealer’s profit is less 
than 20 per cent., and the retail dealer’s less than 25 per cent. 


Mr. BOWELL. Except in the United States, 


Mr. CHARLTON. In all countries. Iam demonstrat- 
ing that the duty of $77,000,000 levied upon our importa- 
tions from the "United States last year, meant more than 
an enhanced cost to the consumer to the extent of the duty 
alone, It meant an additional tax of 50 per cent. on tho 
duty imposed, and last year this tax must have reached 
$10,000,000. Our imports from the United States last 
year of goods’ not manufactured—perhaps the hon. the 
Minister of Customs will correct if lL am wrong—amounted, 
in round figures, to $21,000 000,and our imports of coal, corn, 
hides, tobacco, settlers’ effects, amounted to $15,2 0,000. 
The imports of manufaciured goods, if that statement be 
correct, would amount to $24,000,000, on which this duty 
of $7,299,591 was imposed. Now, the question is, who 
paid the duty? It may be said thatif we ciaim that the 
duty on exports from Canada is paid by the producer in 
Canada, we must admit that on imports from the 
United States into Canada the American producer must 
pay the duty. But the cases are not analogous. While 
we export to the United States an amount of our 
productions which is scarcely felt in their market, we buy 
from the United Sta‘es an amount which is equal to $1 in 
every $223 produced in that country, because the produc- 
tion in the United States in 1880 was $5,369,579,191, and 
our imports amounted to about $24,000,000. So, if that 
trade was destroyed, if we bought nothing from them, it 
would make very little difference in the volume of their 
business or in the prices asked in the country. If this 
theory is correct, aud I contend it is, and I believe that the 
thinking, practical classes of people in this country will see 
that it is, then the loss to Canada from duties which are im- 
posed on the exports from this country and on the imports into 
this Country amounts, in regard to the producing classes of 
this country, to at least $19,U00,000 a year. In addition to 
that, there is another feature to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House. For every shipment from Canada 
to the United States, no matter how insignificant the 
amount may be, the shipper must obtain a consular certi- 
ficate, and that involves trouble and cost. In every entry 
made at custom houses in the United States, 
the shipper must run the risk of sezure and 
trouble with the custom house authorities, and 
that feature of the trade deters a great number 
of men who would be buyers and operators 10 the market 
from engaging in the business at all, and it deprives this 
country ot the advantage of compotition toa marked extent, 
it deprives us of a class of men who would be our most 
valuable dealers and would pay the best prices for our pre- 
ductions, but on th:s account they will not come to this 
market at all. If either of these bought a drove of horses 
or a herd of cattle and entered them at a custom house in 
the United States, ani it was claimed that the entry was 
under the amount of the proper value, and the animalswere 
detained there, ani the dealer had to summon witnesses to 
prove that his entry was correct, it is clear that that is a class 
of trade that a great many people will avoid; and my belief 
and my practical knowledge uf this matter warrants me in 
saying that we lose half as much from the lack of competi- 
tion in regard to our commodities a3 we do on the duties 
which have to be paid on those commodities. If we lose 
$5,500,000 in duties, we probaby lose $3,000,000 
a year by the lack of competition, by the repelling 
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of these competitors who would otherwise engage 
in the trade, by the custom house restrictions. We lose some- 
thing else besides this. We not only lose the benefit of the 
competition we would have but for the absurd restrictions 
upon trade, bat we lose the great benefit, which we cannot 
estimate, which would accrue to this country from the 1n- 
crease of trade. If our trade with the United States last 
year was $82,000,000, and if the adoption of this policy 
would run it up in twelve years to $300,050,000, what 
amount are we losing? The loss is greater in that direc- 
tion than the loss from duties or the loss from want of 
competition, and we can scarcely measure or compute the 
loss which Canada sustains through the duties which are 
imposed, and through the regulations which hamper the 
interchange of commodities between the two countries. I 
will conclude this branch of my subject by saying that un- 
restricted reciprocity would, beyond all question, benefit the 
farmer, that it would benefit the fisherman, that it would 
benefit the lumberman, that it would benefit the mine owner, 
that it would benefit the laborer, and, of the 287,000 people 
in Canada who were given by the census as belonging to 
the industrial vlasses, the great majority were blacksmiths, 
carpenters, shoemakers, masons, bakers, brickmakers, and 
so forth, all of whom would be benefitted by this arrange- 
ment. In fact, it would benefit ninety-nine out of every 
hundred in this Dominion. In fact, it would benefit ail 
except the rings and the combines and the pet industries 
which have been fostered and pampered by this 
Government, and have been permitted by this un- 
just legislation to prey upon their fellow-citizons. 
I have no doubt that the adoption of this 
policy would increase the value of farm property in a few 
years by atleast 30 percent. I have no doubt that it would 
increase the value of mine property beyond computation. 
Ihave no doubt that it would increase the value of the 
timber lands in this Dominion by at least 50 per cent. I 
believe the peepuon of this policy would stop emigration, 
that it would bring back to us a portion of the million 
Canadians whom we have lost through emigration to the 
United States. I believe it would lead to a rapid increase 
of wealth, and would be in every respect an unmixed bless- 
ing to the vast majority of the people of Canada. Now, I 
propose to consider the question as to whether unrestricted 
reciprocity would injure ihe only remaining class that I have 
not alluded to, I mean our manufacturers. Ihave no doubt 
that a change as radical as this would be would unsettle 
some lines of business. I have no doubt that it might 
prove injurious to some manutactures. Common fairness 
compels me to say that I believe this might be the case, 
but I believe that the result of this policy, the average 
outcome of it, would be the conferring of great advantages 
on the manufacturing class as a whole of this Dominion, 
and I shall proceed to give to the House the reasons I have 
for this belief. There is no doubt that its adoption would 
rout the combines, It wou!d rout the sugar combine and 
the cotton combine, and all those other combines that our 
friends on the other side of the House have felt compelled to 
have a committee to deal with. 


ara HESSON. Have they not combines on the other 
side 


Mr. CHARLTON. I think they have, but they are 
about to strangle them there, while here they are the 
result of the hon, gentleman’s own policy, they are his own 


offspring, and he would hardly attempt to deal with them 
in that way. 


An hon. MEMBER. It would bs infanticide. 


_ Mr. CHARLTON, An hon. gentleman gays it would be 
infanticide, but these combines are hardly infants, they are 
monsters. 1 would like to enquire, why our manufacturers 


in Canada cannot succeed. Are wo a people of less in- 
Mr, CHARLTON. 


telligence or of less enterprise than the Americans? Are 
we unable to compete with them in an open race in a fair 
field, with no favor showa ? We will hardly admit that. 
Have we not as cheap labor as they have, and have we not 
as cheap capital as they have ? I hold that we have, and I 
hold that in any industry in Canada that was adapted to 
the country, that was a natural industry, we could compete 
with the Americans, and I believe that opening the 
markets of 60,000,000 people to our manufactures would 
lead to a vast increase in the manufacturing operations of 
this Dominion. We have unrivalled facilities in this 
country fur the macufacture of boots and shoos. We 
have the hemlock bark ‘and we have innumerable hides 
in this country, We have also unrivalled opportunities 
for engaging in manafactures of wood, and millions 
of dollars could be profitably empleyed in that direction. 
The various productions of wood in the United States em- 
ploy over $100,000,009 of capital. We have great 
advantages in this country for the production of a superior 
quality of tweeds, of blankets and of woolen goods of various 
kinds. We raise the best combing wools on this continent, 
which is a branch that could be indefinitely extended if wo 
had access to the markets of the United States. We have 
great advantages for the manufacture of paper and of wood 
pulp. We have tho forests, we have the raw material in 
abundance, and this might become avery important branch 
of manufacture in Canadaif we had the market of the 
United States open to us for the sale of these articles. We 
have unlimited opportunities for engaging in the business 
of manufacturing charcoal iron. We have the ore, we havo 
the foresis to convert into charcoal, and the Americans are 
nearly destitute of that necessary article in their business, 
and the producing of charcoal iron might, and would speedily 
be transferred to Canada ifthe restrictions upon. trade 
between the two countries were removed. We have great 
advantages for engaging in the business of fish canning. 
We might do almost all that basiness for the continent. We 
could supply 65,000,000 of people with canned fish and 
productions of our fisheries. I do not need to dwell upon 
the various means of manufacturing for which this country 
is peculiarly adapted. I repeat that wherever there was 
found a line of manulacturing for which Canada was adapted, 
& great expansion in that particular business would 
speedily follow the adoption of reciprocity wiih the 
United States. Now, a dread seems to possess some 
of our friends that it would be in the highest degree 
dangerous to come into competition with the manu- 
facturing establishments and with the great aggregations 
of wealth in the older manufacturing States like Massa- 
chusetts, Connceticut, New York and Pennsylvania. It is 
apprehended that great danger would lie in the tact that 
while our own establishments are comparatively weak, 
while we have no great aggregations cf capital such as exist 
in those States, we would be brought into competition with 
enormous establishments, with millions upon millions of 
capital, with unlimited resources and with perfected pro- 
cesses. Weil, there may be something ix tris. At first 
sight it would seem, Mr, Speaker, that this was a serious 
objection and it occurred to me that some light might be 
thrown upon this ma:ter by looking into the statistics ot 
the progress of manufacturing in the newer States of tho 
American Union, States similarly situated with Ontario and 
our Provirces. Weil, I investigated the manufacturing 
returns of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota 
aud California, and I expected to find in those new States, 
the most of which have only been settled recently, that the 
comparison be.ween them, and the older S:ates would be 
uvfavorable to tke newer States, and { was surprised to find 
that such was not the case. Now, the increase of the pro- 
ductions of manufacturcs in the Dominion from 1871 to 
1881 was 83 millions, equal to an increase of 40 per cent. 
The following table shows the increase between those dates, 
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in Ontario and several States of the Union, with the per-| States in the establishment, development and growth of 


centage : 
ONbArI0 -—18T1 .sosssreeescosessere saeeeeee PL14, 706,000 
1881 co ccasstavevee 157,989,000 


Increase ....... aievensers 43,283,000 = 38 per cent. 


QIAO IB TO dancsctos tcteseveccsoes s- seesee 269,713,000 
1880 . 348,298,000 


IDCTEASE «s.erecereseeeers 78,585,000 = 30 per cent. 


ENiaNG :—-1870 -..eseers cereveres sveeee severe P1O8, 617, 000 
TOBO ies cgcas yasvseee scaeseciscees 148,006,000 


ae ee 


TRCTORSE Werseessstsseus » 39,389,000 = 36 per cent. 
Michigan :—1870....05 «+ psessciiseveshecset 6 POA), 016;000 
1SSOccsssase Rirenescuelcveneseee - 150,715,000 

INCrease ....ccove seevers . 55,999,000 = 59 per cent. 
Lilinois :—1870... see «205,620,000 
1580 esses ve 414,864,000 

i INCreage cerve «essere se. 209,244,000 == 101 per cent. 
Wisconsin :—1870.....c000seeseeseerrssee.e 77,214,000 
SR ISGORGRUS cae Ae fs . 128,255,000 

INCREAS Cleicleessesessicessoa 51,041,000 = 67 per cent. 
Minnesota :—1870 ......: eiiuenbasts caeceureee B 23,110,000 
HBS Oe avesssattesceelncotesisers 76,065,000 


52,955, 000 =228 per cent. 


Increase .. .. 


Icwa :—1870 $ 46,534,000 
1380... 70,045,000 
Increase ..... 24,511,000 = 52 per cent. 
Cabifornsi s—18T0 isi h descas tovege dncdes $ 66,594,000 
ESOT cosets ies ae 116,218,000 
Tocrease ....cs05s:e000ee, 49,624,000 = 74 per cent. 
Hassachuseits :—1870.......eecrees scores $553,912,000 
1880 ..sse0c0sesseeseeeeersr 631, 135, 000 


sovcessenee 17 223,000 = 14 per cent. 


+ ese $ 785,194,000 
1,080, €96,000 


Increase...... 


LERECR Conveeoe rneret oeeeet 


TNCLCase ...seecc00-seeere 295,502,000 = 37 per cent. 
Connecticut :—1870 recess srssseoee veer soos H161; 065,000 


S80 rsredateconesssseevcsss) LO0;09 1,000 

INCTeASe ....sec0c0e verse 24,632,000 = 15 per cent. 
New Jersey :—1870...... aostctiio egkodoune $169, 237,000 
1880 ..... aan Giawecscisce 254,380,000 

INCTOASO 0005 2 erceeeese - 85,143,000 = 50 per cent. 
Pennsylvanta ;— 18710. seereeree veers coreer PULL 894,000 
1880, deosces heehee 744,818,000 

ID CEASE 2200500 0: e000 : 32,984,000 = 44 per cent. 


So, Sir, we find that in the eight States I have mentioned, 
in the period between 1870 and 1880, the increase in the 
manufactured products was $561,000,000, or an aver- 
age of 62 per cent., against the increase in the Dominion of 
40 per cent., and an increase in Ontario of 38 per cent. 
Then, taking the old manufacturing States which produce 
more than one-half the goods produced in the whole Union, 
the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, I find that the increase durin 

the same period was $515,000,000, or about $50,000,000 
less than in the eight new States I have mentioned, and 
that the ratio of increase was 21°6 per cent., against 64 per 
cent. in the new States, This is a striking result, and it 
demonstrates that the ratio of increase in manufacturing is 
more than as rapid again in those new States, and the 
newer they are the more rapid the increase; the most 
rapid increase was in Minnesota, 228 per cent., the increase 
in Illinois was over 100 per cent., and in California over 74 
per cent, Now, Sir, is there anything in the condition of 
Ontario, or in the condition of this Dominion, that exposes 
us toa more relentless competition with those old manu- 
facturing centres than those new States were exposed to ? 


manufacture ? I hold that we are, and when I examined 
the statistics with regard to the growth and development 
of manufactures in the cities of the west, I was again struck 
with the wonderful result I discovered. The following 
table shows the value of manufactured productions, in 1880, 
in the principal cities of the west: 


Buffalo manufactures, 1880 «2.606 ..0 Peceorrennerse « $ 42,937,000 
Detroit do Pert wecty ccortcsrann e305 181-000 
Cincinnati COME Be Miiidecesessclrccccevsecsseeceee 105, 259,000 
Cleveland do « 48,604,000 
Louisville do peraieconpesencrerestrades 35,423,000 
Chicago - do Seveesa S odscosten cans. 0 249,022,000 
Milwaukee do =< 43,473,000 
St. Louis dO" amiss. Sassinedesucedicosnes ee 114,333,000 
San Francisco dO  —eeeeeee eiecersecostiesnccsa 77,824,000 


Statistics show that the ratio of increase is many times more 
rapid in these cities of the west than it is in the older cities 
of the east. In view of these facts, I think that we are 
needlessly alarmed, that there is no ground for the alarm 
that exists in the minds of some men, that the manufac- 
turers of the Dominion are not capable of competing with 
those old manufacturing centres in the eastern States. The 
results in the western States give the lie to such an asser- 
tion. We may disabuse our minds of any fears as to our 
abilities to compete with those centres and to successfully 
maintain and sustain our manufacturing interests. The 
fact of it is, Mr. Speaker, that our manufacturers, as well 
as our lumbermen, our farmers, our fishermen and mine 
owners, need the blessings of continental free trade. They 
need a wider market. They are confined here to a market 
ot 6,000,000 of people. They need the adoption of a 
policy that will break down the barriers and open 
to their access 60,000,000 of customers more, and 
there can be no doubt that they would derive vast 
advantages from the removal of those restrictions, So 
much, Sir, for the question as regards the henefits that are 
to be realised by this country from unrestricted free trade. 
As I said at the commencement, this is a question which 
requires candid treatment, it is a question which requires 
fair treatment. It wouid be dishonest, it would be criminal 
on the part of any public man discussing this question, to 
seek to delude or mislead the people of this country. They 
have aright to demand of every patriotic citizen that he 
shall, at least, state what he believes to be true; and in 
discussing this question, Mr, Speaker, I would scorn to 
adopt a policy that was calculated to deseive my country- 
men, for the purpose of securing a transient political ad- 
vantage. Now, I propose, Sir, to examine candidly all the 
objections, so far as I am aware, that are urged against 
this proposal of unrestricted reciprocity. First of all, it 
is urged that it is disloyal. Well, Sir, to whom is it 
disloyal? It may be disloyal to Manchester, it may be 
disloyal to Birmingham, but is it disloyal to Canada ? 
That is the question that concerns us. 


charged with the guardianship of the interests of 


Manchester, of Birmingham, of EHngland; we are 
charged with the guardianship of the interests of 
Canada, It we do not guard those interests expressly 


given to us they will not be guarded, Time and again our 
interests have been given away to advance Imperial inter- 
ests, and it is our business to guard our own interests; and 
if this policy is loyalty to Canada, if it is calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of Canada, that is as far as I care to en 

quire with respect to the question of loyalty. Now there_ 
are 4,750,000 people in Canada. Whatare thoy? They 
are British subjects, and they are just as much entitled to 
consideration as 4,750,000 British subjects in England. 
How many British subjects in England are there who can 
possibly be affected by this proposed change? We im- 
ported from England last year $4,496,000 worth of goods, 
Suppose they were all the products of manufactures, sup- 


Are we not as capable of making progress as these western ' pose they were all the productions of the skilled labor of 


We are not 
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England, how many men would it take to produce that 
amount of goods? I stated, in reading over the develop- 
ment of manufactures in the western States, that in 
1880 Milwaukee produced $4,500,000 worth of guods, 


within a fraction of the entire amount we im- 
port from England, Uow many inhabitants had 


that city? It had 115,000; and I venture to say that 
not one-third were engaged in manufacturing. How many 
people does it take to produco the $44,000,000 worth of 
goods we import from England ? In 1880, ace>rding to the 
returns, the production in the United States was $1,950 per 
head for each man, woman and child engaged as factory 
operatives in that country, Upon this basis the production 
of that amount of goods means the employment of 25,000 
operatives, it means that at the very outside 75,000 people 
in Evgland are dependent upon the production of the goods 
that have been exported to Canada and sold in this country. 
And we are asked to do what ? We are asked to place in 
one scale the interests of 75,000 people in England and in 
the other scale the interests of 4,750,000 people in Canada, 
and to decide that the claims of the 175,000 people 
shall out-weigh the claims of the 4,750,000, That is 
the kind of loyalty in this connection. [ do not care 
for that kind of loyalty. Iam engaged in looking after the 
interests of my constituents, and I care a great deal more 
for them than for nabobs in Manchester, What do yoa sup- 
pose is the amount of profits derived from this business 
in Hngland ? It may be $4,000,000 or $5,000,000, 
or even a little more. How much British capital is 
invested in Canada? Iam told there is $560,000,000 in- 
vested. Now, the interests of those men who have made in- 
vesiments in Vanada are intimately connected with the pros- 
perity of this country, and even admitting that we were to 
sacrifice the interests of those people engaged in manufac- 
tures, would we not be benefited? How much money is 
there invested in Hogland to produce the goods sent to 
Canada. The investment, at the outside, of $30,000,000 will 
produce that amount of $44,000,000 worth of gocds. The 
ratio in the United States was $2,790 of capital to $5,369 
of products, nearly two of products to one of capital; and it 
is a liberal estimate to say that $30,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in England is all that is invested to produce the 
goods sent to Canada, Place in one scale the men having 
$30,000,000 of capital engaged in producing goods sent to 
this country, and place in the other scale the interosts of 
Hnglish investors in this country to the exteat of 
$560,000,000, besides the interests of all the people 
of this Dominion, and we are asked to say that wo will 
consider tho interests of the owners cf $30,000,000 
of capital invested in manufactures paramount to 
tae interests of the other class who have invested 
$560,000,000 here, besides the capital of the people of this 
country. That is not the kind of l_yalty 1 intend to stand 
by or advocate, It is assumed upon this hypothesis on 
which I have been dealing with this question, that anre- 
siricted reciprocity would abolish imports f om Hogland. 
It will do nothing of the kind. It may temporarily check 
those imports, but the increased prosperity which will be 
sure to be given to this country will lead to increased trade. 
It has ever been so and ever will be so, and the regult will 
be that in a very few years, instead of abolishing Knglish 
trace, there will be a large increase of English imports into 
Canada. [ can remember the time, Mr. Speaker, when 
hon. gentlemen opposite were not so superioyal. I can 
remember wher. we were discussing the National Policy, 
and when it was urged that that polivy was a disloyal one 
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permitted to allude most briefly in connection with the 
charge of disloyalty. I believe it is a matter of interest to 
the whole Angic-Saxon raco, to every English-speaking 
man, whether he may be in America, or the United King- 


dom, or Australia, or New Zealand, or the Cape of Good — 
Hope, or Hindostan, ov wherever he may be on the face of = 


this broad earth, for they are scattered over the whole face 
of it,—I believe it is the interest of every English-speaking 
man that cordial relations should exist, that friendly relations 
should exist between the two great branches of the Anglic- 
Saxon family, I believe that any policy that will draw 
closer the bonds that connect the United States and Hng- 
land, that will increase the cordiality existing between 
those two great powers, that will have a tendency to bring 
those two powers to act in concert and im alliance, isa 
policy that should receive the commendation and the sup- 
port of every maa, not only in Canada, but in every Eng- 
lish-speaking country in tho world. I do not need 
to tell you, Mr. Speaker, that no question is 
likely to arise — no question for many years, except 
the Alabama question, has arisea between England 
and the United Stato:, threatening to dis-.ever the 
amicable relations between those two countries—that has 
not had some connection with Canada, The Fisheries 
dispute—we cannot say it ceases to exist—-which so lately 
was an ominous question, threatening the relations between 
those two countries, was purely a Canadian one; and if we 
adopt any policy that brings Canada and the United States 
into closer commercial relations and removes the danger of 
friction between this country and. the United States, we 
adopt a policy that is likely to lead to that result which 
we consider so desirable, the drawing closer together of 
these two great branches of the master race, I believe 
that a powerful argument in favor of unrestricted .recipro- 
city can be founded upon that view of the case, I believe 
we would be justified in entering into negotiations and 
seeking to draw these two peoples closer together, closer in 
commercial and closer in social intercourse, if no other con- 
sideration had weight in the premises. So much for the 
disloyalty objection. Now, the next objection urged to this 
proposed arrasgemont is that it would lead to annexation. 
Lead to annexation ! 

An hon, MEMBER. Hear, hear, 

Mr. CHARLTON. I hear somebody say, “hear, hear.” 
What does that objection admit—what does it tacitly, infer- 
entially admit? lt admits that it would be such a splendid 
thing we would want more of it, that it would work so well 
we would not bo satisfied with a half measure but would go 
the entire distance, 


Some hon. MEMBERS, -Hear, hear. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Isay that it admits that it would bea 


good thing. Perhaps it wouldy~butit would not be a good 


thiff to the extent of briiging about annexation. It would 
have-a-direct téndency, on the contrary, to prevent annexa- 
tion. : 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear, 


Mr. CHARLTON. I repeat it—it would have a direct. 
tendency to prevent annexation, I remember when I was 
a boy that theRinéxalion sentiment jn this country was 
rampant. “Lremembera manifestoissucd in 1849 signed’ 
by hundreds of prominent Conservatives in this Dominion, 
and it put tho arguments in favor of annexation with great 
power.and forcc. 1 kaow, Sir, that annexation was debated 


7 


as regards Hogland, that it threatened British connec. | 

tioa, those hon, gentlemen said: “So much the worse for | 

British connection.” I rather suspect the motive which | 

prompts hon, gentlemen opposite on this occasion to. 

make such a leading cry of this cry of loyalty. There 

is another feature of this case to which I mi | 
Mr, Cuaron. 


aud discussed aad that the great mass of the people ta that 
soction of the countty in which i live believed in”annexalion, 
TL attended as a momber, a little Lyceum Debating Society 
in the village of Ayr, in the present county of Waterloo, 
and we had a question of the advisability of annexation 
ght be debated there, and 1 was surprised to see that nine-tenths 
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of the people present were ardent annexationiste. What 
was-the-cause-ofit? Was it because they..considered the 
political institutions of the United States superior to those 
of Canada? No, Sir, I think not, It was because they 
dosired freer commercial relations with, the United States 

\ and that they saw in annexation the only..mode.of obtain- 
ing it, 

‘ Mr. BOWBLL, It had nothing whatever to do with it. 


Mr. CHARLTON, It had everythiog to do with it, and] 

I will show you how it had todo with it. In 1854, when: 
we got freer commercial relations with the States, annex-| 
ation died out. We never heard of it then. It was not a’ 
desire for annexation on political grounds, but the senti-| 

- ment was created by the desire to obtaia free commercial 
intercourse with the United States, and by that desire 
alone. Now, Sir, we have an annexation sentiment to day, 
and it is growing in this country, and it is growing because] 
of the mismanagement, the recklessness, and the extraya-| 
gance, and the corruption of the party ia power, If there! 
is any one thing that actuates the public mind and that hay 
a tendency to spread this annexation sontiment in Canada, 
ij is the desire that is felt by the farmers, and lumbermen, 
ba other producing classes of this country to obtain free 
de with the United States, It is that, Sir. [t is not because 
hey do not believe that our political institutions in Oana- 
da, if honestly managed, are not as good as those of the 
United States, for, Sir, nine out of every ten of the people 
of Canada believe our institutions are better, as they have 
aright to believe. It isthe desire for unrestricted com- 


you secure an arrangement by 
i SF eae Ae a Baty = 
asa resilt ofthat: 


/ nexation agitation altogether in this country if we can have) 


through a commercial treaty all_the.material_ad vantages 


Well, Mr. 
Speaker, all I have to say to that is, thatit may be an ob- 
jection that will have weight with some friends on the op- 
posite side. We are not looking for terms of that kind 
and the objection has no weight with us. Then, Sir, 
another objection urged is: ‘‘ Well, wa cannot get it and 
there is no use talking about it, and besides it would not be 
dignified to ask for it.” That is what our friend from 
Huron (Mr. Porter) said the other night. He said that cur 
abject whining and cringing must be disgusting to the 
Americans, as they had refused overtures tor free trade. 
Sir, it is not abject whining, it is not cringing to come 
Open'y and boldly like a candid, truthfal man and say to 
another: “ I believe that we can make an arrangement mutu- 
ally advantageous, and lapproach you with a proposition for 
#n arrangement which | believe will be advantageous to 
both of us” What do those gentlemen want? What 
would they ask? Would they ask that 60,000,000 in 
the United States should come to 5,000,000 in Canada, 
beeiuse it would not be dignified for 5,000,000 to go to 
60,100,000. They must indeed have an extraordinary 
sense of their dignity when this would stand in their way. 
I do rot see anything undignified or improper in either one 
of those peoples making proposals to the other. If we com 
pleto any arrangements which we, on this side, conceive 
could bo effected to our advantage, it is neither undignified 
nor improper, on the contrary, it is in the highest degree 


a fair and equitable arrangement. 
lassurance from the State Department of the United States 
‘that such is the case. 


Vey With: the | 


dignified, to make approaches to our neighbors and lay 
before them what we believe to be the reasons that ought to 
aciuate and influenc> us in entering into.an arrangement for 
our mutual advantage and benefit, But, Sir, whether we 
can get it or'not there is one thing we can do, and that is 
we can try. This word ‘ can’t” is a word that is not 
made use of very much by energetic business men. The 
way to ascertain as to whether you can do a thing or not is 
not to say ‘I can’t do it, and I won’t try to do it.” 
The way to do it is to go like men and to try 
and do it, and see what the ehunces are. If you fail to ac- 
complish it you cannot accuse yourself for having been false 
to your own interests, and for not having made the attempt. 
But, Sir, there is another reasoa which will not warrant 
any man who is acquainted with the chances of success iu 
saying or admitting that we cannot do it. Weare war- 
ranted in believing that the Americans are ready to make 
We have, in fact, official 


We have assurances from public men 
of that country that such is the case. We are, in point of 
fact, invited to make our proposition, and we are decidedly 
assured that this proposition, if reasonable, will be favor- 
ably entertained. Then, the next objection made is, that 
we cannot make a treaty on advantageous terms, Well, 
Mr. Speaker, we never need make a treaty that we do not 
consent to, and we never need conzent toa treaty that is 
not satisfactory; and we never can tell whether we can 
make a satisfactory treaty or not until we have made the 
trial. Then, the next objection is a very important objec- 
tion. It is, that this arrangement will not yield us 
enough revenue. Now, Sir, I do not koow whether 
[ had better examine into this question on the 


basis of both a proposal for unrestricted reciprocity 


and on the thereotical basis also of commercial union, or 
not, for as a thereotical disquisition it might be interesting 
to take up the question on the basis of commercial union. 
flowever, Sir, | will proceed to show what would be the 
probable outcome if we made the arrangement contem- 


plated by the resolution now before tke House— 
unrestricted reciprocity. It would bo admitted, 
I presume, that we would sacrifice the duties upon 
American importations, amounting last year in 


round numbers to $7,300,000, the total revenue from 
excise and customs last year being $28,687,000 ; deduct 
from this the collection of duti»b e imporis faom the United 
States and it leaves a balance of $21,388,000, which would 
be the revenue with the loss of the American duties. Now, 
Sir, in 1880 our revenue from customs and excise was 
$18,479,000. On this basis I have named, admitting the 
loss of $7,300,000, we would still have a revenue of 
$2,909,000 more than we had in 1880. Our revenue in 
1881 was $23,942,000, and upon the basis I have mentioned 
our reveuue would be $2,545,000 short of the amount of 
revenue collected in 1881. Now, Sir, the revenue in 1881 
was $2,000,000 higher than the revenue in 1878, ani the ex- 
penditure in 1881 was actually greater than this country 
was warranted in making or is warranted in making to- 
day. The question, Sir, is, can we under this arrangement 
go back to the scale of expenditure that existed in 1881 ? 
If we can do that, Sir, if we admit that we lose from our 
revenue $7, 300,000, and if we admit itis not possible to 
readjust our tariff, and that it is not possible to supplement 
that loss by increased revenue from other ‘sources which 
undoubtedly it is possible todo, if we admit that for the 
sake of argument, we are still warranted in saying that it 
is possible to go back to the expenditure of 1 81 and that 
we would have revenue enought without any change in 
our tariff even with unrestricted reciprocity. Now, would 
it be possible for us to effect retrenchments ? We who have 
run up our expenditure from $13,486,000 in 1868 to $36,000,- 
000 in 1887; we who have increased our expenditure four 
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times as fast every year as the population has increased, is 
it possible to retrench in this country ? Well, Sir, if, it is 
not possible to retrench, it is rot possible to avert ruin; if 
it is not possible to retrench, the country has got to go to 
the dogs ; if it is not possible to retrench in this country, 
we may as well give up the case—the whole case. Now, I 
hold that it is possible, I will tell you where you might 
effect some retrenchment. You might abolish that sum of 
all political villainies, the Franchise Act, and you would save 
$400,000 at one stroke, and you would also save your 
character, and your consciences would be clearer. You 
might get along with a little less expenditure on public 
works and buildings. I believe that in the United States, 
with all its wealth, there are about 60 cities only where 
they have public post offices. They only give post offices 
to large commercial cities such as New York and Buffalo. 


Mr. FOSTER. How much do they take to build one 
post office? 


Mr. CHARLTON. It does not matter. They have a 
good deal of money, and they have to bui'd larger ones, 
because they do not build any ia small towns. They do not 
go into the business of building little $6,000 post offices as 
bribes to the people ; they have not got as low in the scale 
of humanity as that. Well, we might save very largely in 
the expenditure on public works and buildings; we might 
cut it all off, the whole thing, lock, stock and barrel. We 
could save by abolishing the vicious system of superannua- 
tion. 


Mr. BOWELL, How much ? 


Mr. CHARLTON. It amounts to between $200,000 and 
$300,000 now. We could save on railway subsidies, and 
avoid the enactment of such little scenes as occurred in No. 
8 a few years ago. We could save by putting an end to 
that system of bribery which character in giving grants to 
useless railway lines of $3,200 a mile. We could cut off 
the whole thing with advantage to our treasury, advantago 
to our morals, advantage to our charter, and advantage to 
our hopes in the future, not only in this world, but ia the 
world to come. We have been spending millions of dollars 
for the purpose of carrying immigrants to the United States 
through this country, and we could cut off the whole of that 
appropriation with advantage to the public. 


Mr, LISTER, What would the newspapers do without 
that? 


Mr. CHARLTON, That isa question I cannot answer; 
I am afraid some of them would rat. Then, Sir, we could 
reduce somewhat, I think, the cost of the civil service. 
We havo a great many incumbents in the service of this 
country woo are most valuable offivers, who, in fact, are 
underpaid, and we havea great many whose services are 
not worth a shilling a year—a great many useless append- 
ages; and I venture to say that a busines man coald take 
charge of the departments of the civil service of this 
country, administer them on business principles, increase 
their efficiency 20 per cent.,and reduce their cost 65 per 
cent. Then, if we had amicable relation with our neighbors, 
we could reduce the cost of the militia system by $1,000,000 
a year, and what we might spend beyond that would be 
mostly wasted. We could reduce the cost of legislation. 
If it became necessary to revise our system,I think we 
could do with one member to represent 40,000 instead of 
20,000; we could get along with half the number of 


members in this House ; ard as for the Senate, we might get | 


along with any number you could name from half-i-dozen 


to sixteen, as it is only a little junta of very little use, We | 
could get along with a reduction of the mail subsidies, and | 


then my hon, friend the Minister of Marine and Fishories, 
who has been fishing these nine years without any bait on 
his hook for reciprocity —— 

Mr, CHARLTON, 


Mr. FOSTER. I have a good bait. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Not bait enough to get a nibble. 
He caught a gudgeon at Washington, and it was the only 
thing he got. Yes, it is possible to reduce our expenses by 
the entire loss we sustain from the American duties. We 
could reduce our expenses $7,000,000 a year, with advantage 
to ourselves, advantage to our morals, and advantage to the 
taxpayer, and have a better Government than we have to- 
day. We could do it by cutting off the means of corruption 
which the Government enjoys and so lavishly uses in the 
management of this country at present. And then you 
must bear in mind that whatever policy increases the 
prosperity of this country will increase the tsx-paying re- 
sources of the people. Whatever policy increases the 
wealth and population of this country will inevitably in- 
crease the imports; the man who has an ample income 
will consume more goods than a man whois straitened in 
his circumstances; and if we can make the great producing 
classes of this country prosperous, and at the same time 
vastly increase their numbers, we need have no fears of the 
revenue more than perhaps a temporary derangement of 
one or two years while we are getting ready to cutdown 
our expenses, As I said before, I estimate the saving to 
the producing classes of this country in the mere matter of 
duty at $15,000,000 a year. I also estimate that a vast 
amount is lost in the duties we have to pay on the goods 
we export to the United States ; and a further sum is lost 
in placing an extinguisher on the growth of the population 
in this country. Suppose it was necessary to resort to 
direct taxation, the necessity of which Ideny ; but suppose 
for argument that it should be necessary, here is a policy 
by which we propose to save to the people of this country 
directly $15,009,000, and indirectly as much more. The 
question is, can the people of Canada afford to give three or 
four dollars for thirty dollars? Can they afford for the 
sake of gaining advantages amountiag to from $15,000,000 
to $30,000,000 a year, to submit to a direct taxation of 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 a year temporarily ? I should say 
that if the necessity existed, the people would cheerfuliy 
submit to the imposition; but the necessity does not exist. 
It would be, in short, a godsend to the country if we were 
compelled to retrench—to lop off many of these expenses 
which are neither for the good, nor the honor nor the pros- 
perity of the people of the Dominion. 


It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 
SECOND READINGS. 


Bill (No. 15) to incorporate the Nisbet Academy of 
Prince Albert.—(Mr. Macdowall.) 


Bill (No. 16) to incorporate the Chinook Belt and Peace 
River Railway Company.—(Mr. Perley, Assiniboia.) 

Bill (No. 17) respecting the River St. Clair Ruilway, 
Bridge and Tunnel Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Welland.) 

Bill (No, 22) to incorporate the Hastern Assurance-Com- 
pany.—(Mr, Kenny.) : 

Bill (No, 25) to confirm the charter of incorporation of 
the Great Nortt-West Central Railway Company.—(Mr. 
Daly.) 

Bill (No, 27) to incorporate the Bronson, and Weston 
Lumber Company.—(Mr, Perley, Ottawa. ) 


Bill (No. 35) to enable the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way Company to runa ferry between Beecher Bay, in 
British Columbia, to a point oa the Straits of Fuca, within 
the United States of America. —(Mr. Baker.) 

Bill (No. 36) respecting tho Grand Trunk Railw ay Com- 
pany of Canada.—(Mr, Curran.) 
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Bill (No. 37) respecting the Lake Nipissing and James’ 
Bay Railway Company.—(Mr. Cockburn.) 


KINCARDINE HARBOR TOLLS 


Mr. ROWAND moved second reading of Bill (No. 30) 
to authorize the town of Kincardine, in the county of 
Bruce, to impose and collect certain tolls at the harbour 
in the said town. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Will the hon. zentleman 
give some explanation of the purport of this Bill ? 


Mr. ROWAND. I understand the object to be to re- 
new the power of the town of Kincardine to impose cei tain 
tolls. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time, 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Debate on the motion of Sir Richard Cartwright and the 
proposed amendment of Mr, Foster, resumed. 


Mr, CHARLTON. 
time I have occupied in discussing the resolution before the 
House. My excuse is that it is a large question, and I do 
not know that I could have shortened the time very much 
without failing to deal with some of the questions which I 
thought were essential tothe discussion. I hope the House 
will not jadge me to have been guilty of wasting its time, 
and I shall not trespass very much longer upon its patience 
in connection with this discussion. When you left the 
Chair at six o'clock, | was engaged in discussing the question 
whether the adoption of unrestricted reciprocity would leave 
Canada in a position where a sufficient amount of revenue 
could be secured to meot our actual necessities and wants, 
and I was endeavoring to point out the absolute necessity 
that rests upon this country, entirely apart from all con- 

} siderations in connection with unrestricted reciprocity, to 
‘curtail its expenditure and diminish its expenses. I had 
pointed out during the afternoon the fact that we are 
in many respects competitors with the United States, 
We, as well as that country, offer homes for immigrants; 
we, as well a3 that country, expect to promote our 
growth by attracting to our shores people from the continent 
of Europe, and, in order to enter upon this race with any 
prospects of success, it is necessary that we should not be 
handicapped by expenses of administration and burdens of 
debt greatly in excess of those resting upon the shoulders 
ot the people of the United States; and for this reason I 
now repeat what I said before that it is ia the highest de- 
gree essential to the prosperity of Canada that we should 
retrench our expenses. I find, after deducting from the 
taxation of the United States the amount applied by them 
to the extinguishment of their public debt, that our duties 
of customs and excise exceeded those of the United States 
last year by $2.15 per head. We raised $6.03 per head, and 
the United States $3.88 per head, aside from the amount 
which they applied to extinguishing the public debt. We 
must bear in mind also that the United States are called 
upon to provide for certain expenses from which we are 
free. They have their diplomatic and consular expenses to 
provide for as a nation, and the only thing in this line for 
which we have to provide is the cost of the High Com- 
missioner in London. Then they have to provide for an 
army and a navy. Lust year, they expended on 
their pension list $75,029,000; upon the army, $3%,561,- 
000; and upon the navy, $15,141,000. Our expenses on sim'- 
lar items were,$102,000 for pensions,$1,974,000 for the mili- 
tia and mounted police, and $205,000 for ocean and river 
service, making a total of $2,281,000 as against $123,721,000 
in the United States. To have made our expenditure on 
those services equal to theirs in proportion to population, 


I must apologise for the length of 


we should have expended $9,419,000 more than we did, and 
yet our taxation from customs and excise is $2.15 per capita 
more than theirs. Whatever light we look upon this ques- 
tion in, we must be impressed with the necessity which 
rests upon this country, if it desires to avoid going to ruin, 
to bring down its expenses somewhere in the region of those 
of the United States, ever bearing in mind that that great 
country is our competitor and will continue to be our compe- 
titor, that we lie side by side with it, and that, if we are to 
secure immigration and to people our great wastes, we must 
offer inducements to the population of the old world nearly, 
if not quite, equal to those which are offered by the United 
States. In considering the objections that are raised to un- 
restricted reciprocity, I shall next refer to the seventh ob- 
jection, which is the assertion that is made, that it will 
ruin our manufactures, I will refer to this briefly, because 
I have already referred to it in discussing the question 
whether our manufactures are likely to be able to compete 
with those of the United States, if trade restrictions are 
removed. I have pointed out my belief, and I think with 
reason, that our manufactures are able to compete with 
theirs, but even if they were not, I say the country would 
not be warranted in foregoing the advantages which would 
be derived from unrestricted reciprocity in order to pro- 
mote the interests of so small a fraction of the people of 
this Dominion as those engaged in manufactures. Even if 
the manufacturing industries of Canada would be oblitera- 
ted by the removal of these restictions, which is not the case, 
still the great mass of the people of Canada would be benefit- 
ed, and we would be acting in conformity with tha principle 
that we should adopt the course which will do the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The next objection made is 
that this would injure our shipping interest. I deny empha- 
tically that unrestricted reziprocity would have any such 
effect. Those familiar with the shipping on the great lakes 
are aware that Canadian shipping on those lakes is not 
worth within 30 or 40 per cent. as much as American 
shipping, because Canadian vessels are debarred from the 
most profitable trade on these lakes, which is the coasting 
trade. A Canadian vessel cannot clear from Chicago for 
Baffalo, or from Chicago for any other American port 
on the lakes, and is debarred from transporting ore, 
which amounts to a trade of several millions of 
dollars per annum, from Lake Superior to the lower ports, 
In fact, Canadian bats are debarred from the most lucrative 
trade on the lakes; and, if we had reciprocity, it would 
open to them a business from which they are entirely pre- 
cluded now. On the sea coast it is the same thing. The 
most profitable trade is the coasting trade, from which we 
are now entirely excluded, and in that matter we would 
derive enormous advantages from the adoption of reci- 
procity. The next objection is one which was raised by 
my hon, friend the Minister of the Interior, and it is an 
objection which has had great weight with some portion of 
the mercantile classes in the large cities. That is, that the 
adoption of unrestricted reciprocity would injure the whole- 
sale trade in this country, that it would put an end to the 
distribution of supplies to the retail dealers scattered 
throughout the country by leaving them free to make their 
purchases in the great marts of the United States, I do 
not know, but I apprehend that this objection, like most of 
the others, would be found to be nearly if not entirely 
groundless. [am not able to say definitely and with cer- 
tainty what the effect might be on the wholesale trade, but 
I wish to point out the result in this regard in the Awmeri- 
can markets themselves. If the result were to be in Cana- 


'da to compel or to lead all retail dealers to buy in New 


York, that ought to be the result now in the United States, 
where no trade restrictions exist. But that is not the 
result in the United States. The cities of Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Omaha, San Francisco, St. Louis, Nashville, Now Orleans— 
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all these natural centres seem to supply almost exclusively 
the country adjacent to them with the goods it requires. 
Scarcely a retail merchant in a thousand goes east to New 
York from the west of Chicago to buy goods, and it is 
found to their convenience, and to their advantage, to go 
to a wholesale market quite near to them rather than go to 
adistant one The character of the trade now is to bay 
frequently, to sortup, as merchants term it, to buy in small 
quantities, and keep their stocks complete. In dving this 
it is not to their advantage to go to a distant and expensive 
market. The course of trade leads them to buy either of 
travellers or to send in their orders themselves, and the 
regult in the United States is, that the wholesale trade of 
that country is distributed among the various commercial 
centres scattered over that country, and these commercial 
centres supply almost exclusively the retail trade of the 
country adjacent. Well, if the same rale would hold good 
in Canadain the case of unrestricted reciprocity, trade 
would not be removed from the actual commercial centres 
where it is now. The trade of New York and the trade of 
Chicago, to a considerable extent, consists in the supply of job- 
bing houses, jobbing sales, sules to large wholesale mercan- 
tile establishments in the interior, and a great number 
of these extensive New York houses would not care to be 
troubled with the small business of a great number of small 
retail houses; they would rather sell to jobbers direct than 
to supply these houses. And I think for these reasons that 
the fears enter-ained by the wholesale trade in Canada that 
the business would centre in New York, are entirely ground- 
less, The next objection made is this: Well, we are quite 
prepared to take reciprocity, we ave anxious to grt it, we 
bave ben ready at ail times, and we are ready now, to 
have reciprocity in natural products. Well, Mr. Speaker, I 
can gay truthfully that we also are ready for that. If it 
were possible to secure reciprocity in natural products, L 
would be in favor not only of having a standing offer to 
that effect on our Statute-book, but lL would be in favor of 
publishing that offer in every city of the United Srates, of 
puiting it upon every door post; I woald be in favor of 
making that offer known by placing a cireular before every 
voter iu the United States, if we could secure reciproci'y 
upon the te:ms upon which the hon. gentlemen are willing 
to take reciprocity. But we cannot get it, it is futile ava 
useless to talk about it, and when they su): Oh, wo are 
willing to take reciprocity on su-h and such terms, it is 
equivalent to saying: We will not have reciprocity and do 
not want it—because they only propose to take it on such 
terms as they know they cannot get it, What is the arranzc- 
ment these gentlemen would ba glad to make? The arrange- 
ment they would like to make would be an arrangement that 
could not be called an equitable one as far as the United 
States are concerned, The reciprocity treaty which was 
in existence from 1854 to 1865 was aimost exclusively to 
the advantage of Canada, We sold to the United States 
everything that we could desire to sell to them, but they 
could sell to us nothing that they had to givo us in exchange 
for the produce we sold to them. {hey were called upon 
to pay us in gold for the production of our furms, ou. for: 
ests, our mines and fisheries, Now, they sai}, that is not 
a fair system of trade. If we are to buy the products of 
your labor, we want to have the privilege of giving yoa in 
exchange the products of our labor. It is reasonable that 
they should have that privilege, and it is for that reason we 
we cannot get a renewal of that treaty. It is for that rea- 
son we must admit the products of their labor into this 
country, in return for the privilege we ask of them to have 
the products of our labor admitted into theirs. Now, the 
last objection I shail refer to to-night is, that we can get) 
something better. We do not need to look for this! 
at all, it is said; it is all useless to talk of recipro- 
city when we can easily secure an arrangement that 


will be infinitely better to Canada. What is it? Why 
Mr. CHARLTON. 
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we can secure Imperial Federation, and that will be 
infinitely better, it is asserted, for the interests of this 
Dominion than unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States. Well, Sir, what is implied by Imperial Federation ? 
What do the advocates of that scheme in Canada propose 
to secure? Why, they propose to secure, on the part of 
Great Britain, the imposition of differential duties in favor 
of the colonies, they propose that Hngland shall impose 
duties upon raw materials, upoa food, upon lumber, upon 
wool, and uponall the raw materials that are imported into 
that country from all nations except the colonies, Well, 
does any sane man suppose that Hogland is go ng to return 
to the corn law system? Does any man suppose that 
England will impose duties upon any raw material what- 
ever for the benefit of her colonies? I think it is pre- 
posterous to suppose it. I do not think any party in 
fiogland would venture to make such a proposition, and 
the scheme of Imperial Federation is not only not within 
the range of probability, but it is not withio the rai ve of 
possibility, as understood by the advocates of the sciiemo 
who propose it as an arrangement preferable to securing 
unrestricted reviprocilty with the United States. Now, Sir, 
[ am through with dealing with the objections raised to the 
consummation of thisscueme. [ think that I have met these 
objections fairly, that I have stated them to the House 
without withholding any argument that can be raised 
against the scheme. I have striven to deal with this ques. 
tion in the spirit of fairness. I believe that it is in the 
interest of the party to advocate this matter and deal with 
it in that spirit. I believe that the case is so strong that 
we have but to state the arguments, have but to state fairly 
the advantages that woulu flow from the scheme, have 
but to meet fairly the objections that are raised, and to state 
reasons why they do not lie, in order to convince any can- 
did and unprejudiced mind that what this country needs, 
that what will conduce to the prosperity of this country 
above all things else, is the very thing that the motion of 
the hon. member for South Oxford declares would be bene- 
ficial to Canada, Now, Sir, when this debate commenced, 
I confess [bad my doubts whether this issue would be 
placed fairly before the poople of this country. I was 
afraid there might be somethng kept back in connection 
with these fishery negoliatious. I felt that it might be 
possible that the emincnt gen leman who Geoupies the posi- 
tion of Finance Minister, and who was also one ot the 
British Commissioners at Washington, might spring upon 
us during this debate, some document which would give 
‘olor to the claim that he had actually attempted to vet 
reciprocity in the natural products, and that we might be 
placed in a position whero it would be difficult to combat a 
cunningly framed argument of this kind, But, Sir, fortu- 
nately for the party on this side, fortunately, perhaps, for 
the party on the other side, fortunately for the country, 
cortainly, the issue is a distinctly defined and sharply cut 
issue, When the Government amendment was placed 
in your hands last night there was no longer any doubt as 
to the character of the issus, Lt is a clearly defined issue 
between Unrestricted Reciprovi.y and the National Policy 
of this country, nothing more aud nothing less. ‘hat 
resolution says : 


“ Canada, in the fature as in the past, is desirous of cultivating and 
extending trade relations with the United States, in sofaras they may not 
couflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and indust.ies 
of the Dominion, which was adopted in 1879, and has since received, in 
80 marked a maaner, the sanction aad approval of its people.” 


In other words,(the Government of this country is in 
favor of obtaining reciprocity upon unodtainable terms, 
and upon unobtainable terms oaly ; they do not wish to 
obtain recipro-ity on any other terms, except such terms 
a3 they know are not acceptable. That ia the analynis of 
the pozition of the Government with regard to this question, 
They are not in favor of reciprocity upon any conditions 


is £0 squarely defined. 
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on which reciprocity can be obtained. They consider 
the National Policy, that gigantic failure which has 
produced great national disaster, is preferable to unros- 


| \tricted reciprocity, and they prefer to go on increasing our 


ebt, piling up taxation, sending thousands and hundreda of 
housands of our citizens from our country, and doing 
ithout the blessings of continental free trade—they prefer 
0 pursue this line and continue the National Policy rather 
han to impair any portion of that policy by seeking con- 
inental free trade. That is the issue. I am glad the issue 
may say for myself, and I think, 
for the party on this side of the House, that we shall be glad 
to meet the hon. gentlemen on the other side of the House 
upon this issue. The country cannot misunderstand it. The 
issue is clearly defined. Men may take a position honestly 
on either one side or the other, and no doubt hon. gentle- 
mon opposite have honest convictions on that side of the 
question, as we certainly have on the other.. We will put 
the issue before that great jury, the people, and wiil leave 
it to that jury to settle the question which so intimately 
affects their own well-being and prosperity. 


An hon. MEMBER. You may change your mind before 
another election. 


Mr. CHARLTON. The House will no doubt be glad to 
hear that I am about to conclude my remarks, and I must 
thank the House for the very great courtesy to which hon. 
members have listened tome. Ihave to promise the House, 
moreover, that the occasions will be very rare when I shall 
trespass on its patience so far as [ have done on this occa- 
sion. | am happy to say, in conclusion, that I believe this 
country has great resources. I believe this country is des- 
tined by Providence to have a grand future, and that con- 
summation can only be thwarted by its own folly and misma-' 
nagement But I believe our autonomy cannot be preserved 
if we goon in the way we have been going. I believe that 
to persevere in the course we have been pursuing for some 
years past, to follow that course for a very few years more, 
would entail irretrievable ruin upon the Dominion. I believe 
our path is beset with difficulties, and I am sorry to say 
that the greater number of those difficulties are of our own 
creating. We have created them, we must bear the con- 
sequences of having created them, and we can only remove 
them by energetic methods, only by subjecting ourselves 
to the very unpleasant experionce of retrenchment, of 
economy, of dismissal of officers, and of reducing the ex- 
penses of Government. It was said by Artemus Ward that 
Brigham Young was a very much married man. We area 
very much officered nation. We have in every department 
of the Government at least two officers where we require 
one ; it is the case in the civil service, it is the case in this 
House. We have Custom house officers, Excise officers, 
weights and measures officers, you can scarcely count the 
number of officersin the pay of the Government, and one- 
half of them are useless officers. As I said before recess, a 
business man or business men organising this Government 
on business principles could carry on the public business 
with greater efficiency at very much less cost than is now 
incurred. We have, in addition to waintaining that great 
number of officers, got into the habit of adopting very cor- 
rupt methods, 


Mr. HESSON. Hear, hear—on that side, 


Mr.CHARLTON. That is the innocent side. I was 
down the other day in the County of Prince Edward. || 
found there a gentioman, late a member of this House, now: 
thank Heaven a member of this House, who had been 
unseated for what? Because an indiscreet friend had paid 
a drunken loafer, who voted against the Reform candidate, 
on the night subsequent to the election a dollar to get rid 
of his importunities. 


Mr. BOWELL. That was only one charge. 
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Mr. CHARLTON. That was the most serious case and 
all the other charges were withdrawn, he was unseated on 
that charge. Now, what did I find going on in that county ? 
The Dominion Government were dangling promises in 
the shape of bribes to the extent of thousands of dollars 
before the electors. I found the inhabitants of Picton were 
promised a new post office, and a gentleman who was in the 
way of the regularly nominated candidate had, as I under- 
stood, and it can be denied if it is not true, been promised 
that he would receive a good snug sum for the site for the 
post office if he retired from the contest. I see it is not 
denied. 


Mr. BOWELGL. Does the hon. gentleman mean to aisert 
that the Government made the promise ? 


Mr. CHARLTON. The Government I understand sent 
an emissary, and I undertood he had made the promise ? 


Mr. BOWELL. There is not one word of truth in it. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Then I should like to know what 
means were used to retire Mr. McCuaig, There were 
some means used, 


Mr. BOWELL. Iam not in his secrets, so I cannot tell 
you. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I found in addition to the post office 
promised to Picton that the people were to have the har- 
bor channel deepened. 


Mr. BOWELL. No. 


Mr. CHARLTON. And a bridge was to be built from 
Prince Hdward across Quinté, and an extensive marsh 
was to be drained and a channel was to be dredged out— 
all these things were to be done if the people of Prince 
Edward County woald return a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Those were the influences used there. They were 
told that they could not have one cent if they did not 
return a supporter of the Government, that they could not 
have a new post office, the harbor deepened, the marsh 
dredged or the bridge built, These methods I condemn. 
They are haviog a most ruinous and demoralising effect on 
the voters of the country. The Government are increasing 
expenses uselessly, and it is time the psople turned out of 
office men who resorted to those methods, and many worse, 
at the expense of the taxpayers, 


Mr. HESSON. Explain the Glengarry case. 


Mr. CHARLTON. When the courts give their decision 
the hon. member for Perth (Mr. Hesson) will be enlight- 
ened on that matter. 


Mr. BOWHKLL. Then you will tell us it is the case of a 
drunken loafer. 


An hon. MEMBER, He was spending his own money 
any way. 


Mr. CHARLTON, In addition to those methods pursued 
by the Government in elections we have the costly mistakes 
that the Government have made. No less than $42,000,000 
were expended on the Intercolonial, and the Government 
has since been engaged in spending more millions to destroy 
that property by building the Short Line. Then there was 
the expenditure on the Canadian Pacific Railway; and 
there are whispers now and hints that that portion of the 
road from Sudbury Junction to Port Arthur is to be aban- 
doned, It might as well be abandoned, but we have expend- 
ed tens of millions of dollars on its construction. Of our 
total debt of $219,000,000 no less than $80,000,000 were 
thrown away on the different mistakes made by the Govern- 
ment. We have this wiidly extravagant expenditure, this 
mountain of debt, this terrible drain of the.exodus, and we 
stand to-day a young nation in shackles, in fetters, borne 
down by this mountain weight placed on its energies and 
progress, itis time the incubus was removed. The hour 
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is not yet too late, but the hour may speedily come when 
it may be too late, and to remove this incubus requires 
courage and requires determination. The evils that confront 
us are of the gravest character. We cannot remove them 
merely by willing that it should be done, but we 
must make an effort and it must be a great effort too, 
and wo must write upon our doors the saying, wise 
and old, * Be bold, be bold and everywhere be hold.” Be 
not too bold, but better the ex3es3 than the deficiency, 
better the more than the less, better 
“Like Hector on the field to lie 
Than like perfumed Paria turn to fly.” 

Yes, and the resolution, Mr. Speaker, which has been placed 
in your hands by my hon, friend to my right (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) points the way to extricate this country from 
these difficulties, and the admission of Canada to participa- 
tion in the commercial and business advantayes arising 
from unrestricted reciprocity would mark the commeace- 
ment of a new era, a new epoch in our history. Combined 
with retrenchment, Sir, and economy and the management 
of public affairs it will stay the tide of humanity now ebbing 
from our shores; it would bring back again most of those 
who have left us, it would bring in capital, it would neces- 
sitate enterprise, and it would make of this country that 
great nation which the bountiful gifts and the boundless 
resources of nature have placed in its possession and de- 
signed that it should be. 


Mr. DAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I have listened, Sir, with 
great pleasure to the speech of my hon. friend. Taat speech, 
in which he has gone over the wh le ground, from his point 
of view, has occupied him nearly three hours, and I must 
ask the indulgence, not only of my friends but the indul- 
gence of the gentlemen on the opposite side of the House 
when I attempt to answer such a veteran parliamentarian, 
In rising to reply to my hon. friend, whom | met in 1882 
on other fields of fight, 1 am conscious how arduous is the 
task which is before me, for he is cunning in fence and a 
great master of figures and details. Now, Sir, I confess I 
was struck by the fact that on this occasion, a8 on so many 
other occasions, the hon. gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, when they come to deal with the affairs of Canada, 
with its present and its future, have done this time what 
they have done on so many other occasions, they have rung 
the changes on the old set of bells. My hon. friend who 
has just sat down tells us that this question is to go before 
the electorate on the next occasion, and he, I suppose, anti- 
cipated winning on this horse. Well, Sir, all I have to say 
to him is this, that we have very recently come from fight- 
ing the battle along the whole line, and practically the 
same issue that is raised here to-night, or was raised the 
other night by the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) was before the country and has been 
before the country on three successive occasions, and the 
electorate have given their verdict on it with no uncertain 
sound, I am glad, Sir, that my hon. friend is so well pleased 
with the definiteness of the conduct of the right hon, gen- 
tleman who leads the Conservative party. In the conclusion 
of his speech he said he was delighted that the question 
had been put so fairly and squarely, and with no ambiguity 
from this side, But what do we find on the other side ? 
Under which king are you fighting, gentlemen ? What 
horse are you to win on ? Is it the horse of the hon. mem- 
ber for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), or is that 
which the hon. member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) has just 
trotted on the field ? Oh, I will not say he is either found- 
ered or spavined; I will not say that. The hon. member 
eae Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), in his speech, 
said : 


“Tt has been made a grave ground, it has been attempted to set up ag 


an extraordinary ground for objection, that when you propose to enter | 


into a treaty for unrestricted trade with the United States you must 
thereby of necessity discriminate against English manufacturers and 
Mr. CHaruton. 
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manufacturers of all other countries except the United States. Now 
that ig true I admit that.” 


What did the hon. gentleman the member for Norfolk 
say last night, when my friend the Minister of the Interior 
asked him what he meant by unrestricted reciprocity ? He 
told us that he meant by unrestricted reciprocity—I have 
his words here—‘ leaving the Customs duties of each coun- 
try free.” Now, which is your policy? Is it the unre- 
stricted reciprocity of the member for Norfolk (Mr. Charl- 
ton) who says that you are to let all the goods of the 
United States, whether they are such goods as are produced 
in Canada or not, in here free, and that the United States 
should let all the goods of Canada in free, or that we are to 
have our respective tariffs. Which is it? We nave the 
hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
here now, and he ought to get up and tell us. He ought to 
enable me to pronounce the same eulogy on him and on his 
party for honesty and fairness and definiteness that the 
member for Norfolk (Mr, Charlton) pronounced on our 
amendment tu the motion made by the member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). Sir, when I heard the 
ex-Finance Minister speaking the other night, and also 
when I heard my hon. friend who spoke last, I could not 
help being struck by the similarity between their demeanor 
and the doctor in Le malade imaginaire, when the doctor gets 
dismissed he gets into a fearful temper and he threatens 
the unfortunate patient with destruction. You were phy- 
sicians for five years, you were the doctors of this country, 


you had the prescribing for this country, and 
the country found, to use the elegant language 
of my friend a moment ago, that under your 


treatment it was going to the dogs, It dismissed you. ‘fhe 
country dismissed you and instantly you became angry. 
You declare that the country is in a terrible condition, and 
ever since that you have been ringing changes on these 
lacrimonious and lugubrious statements, but the country 
has gone forward in spite of you; and I do not think, Sir, 
it is very likely that the discharged doctors will be taken 
back, The hon. gentleman who has just spoken seemed, in 
fact, to be conscious of the person that I have just referred 
to, and conscious of the similarity between him and the 
doctor in Moliére’s famous comedy, for he said: “ I will make 
the diagnosis of the case.” Why, Sir, they have been mak- 
ing the diagnosis of the case for some years, and not only 
have they made the diagnosis but the prognosis as well. 
Their diagnoses were wrong, and their prognoses have not 
amounted to anything, for, as I have said, the patient is 
going on flourishing. Now, Sir, [shall endeavor to refer 
to some, or all, of the points made by my hon. friend. He 
lays down very properly the proposition—and itis the only 
proposition that has been laid down on that side since the 
commencement of this debate that will bear discussion—he 
lays down the proposition that the proposal which we are 
here discussing is one that intimately concerns the well- 
being of Canada, Yes, indeed, Sir, it intimately concerns 
her well-being, whether we adopt the views of those gen- 
tlemen, or whether we goon in the path of progress or 
extension, confident in our future, and with that boidness, 
which, in the language of Longfellow, my hon. friend has 
eulogized, Why, Sir, the very thing that we have been is, that 
we have been bold, but not too bold ; we have had faith in the 
country, but those gentlemen would have us go forward 
with a timid step, and in such a tentative manner that the 
very danger of annexation, which hangs on the mind of 
some people when discussing this question—buat which 
never hangs on my mind, for { have the utmost faith in 
Canada—would be imminent. If we had gone on in the way 
they wanted us to go annexation would have been inevitable. 
So that is a proposition that I entirely endorse. Some of 
the other propositions that have been made I could not 
endorse, because as I will show as I go on, there is scarcely 
a proposition made by hon, gentlemen opposite that has 
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not a major premise which, when stated, shows not only 
that the syllogism is fallacious, but that it is ridiculous as 
well. The hon. member said we should look at our en- 
vironment, and I have no objection to look at the environ- 
ment of Canadi. Ihave no objection to look at what 
Canada is, at her resources, her surroundings, her oppor- 
tonities ; and the more I look at them the more confident 
I become in her future. Then the hon. gentleman referred 
to the growth of the United States. He told us he would 
compare the burdens of the two countries, and he took for 
his argument, I think, very fallaciously the per capita 
comparison, just as he has concluded his speech with a per 
capita comparison ; and as the reasoning of himself and 
his friends on this subject is fallacious when they have 
recourse to facts, which is very seldom, they nearly always 
misstate the case, The hon. gentleman made the state 
ment that our taxation amounted to $6 and a fraction por 
bead, and he stated that that was something like $3 and a 
fraction more than the taxation of the United States, 


Mr. CHARLTON. No. 
Mr. DAVIN. Well, what did he say ? 


Mr. CHARLTON. I stated that the taxation of this 
country from Customs and Excise was $6.03 per head, if L 
remember rightly, and that that was $2.15 more than was 
expended in the United States from Customs and Excise, 
aside from the amount paid on their debt, 


Mr. DAVIN. Well, the hon. gentleman spoke very low 
at the time, and I did not catch accurately what he said ; 
bat [ caught what he said in the beginning of his speech. 
And now let me state to you that the taxation of Canada 
in 1886 wus $25,226,456, or $5.26 per head, while the total 
taxation in the United States was $309,819,199, or $5.28 
per head, 2 cents in favor of Canada. But, Sir, it would 
never do for any hon. gentleman opposite when speaking 
on the condition and prospects of Canada, to bring forward 
a fact that would be in Canada’s favor. Now, Sir, when 
the hon, gentleman comes to make a comparison of Canada 
with the United States—with a country that is highly 
organised and that is nearly a hundred years older than 
Canada, what is the major premise, to talk in the language 
of logicians—-and the hon. gentleman who brought forward 
this question is a ripe scholar—what is the major premise 
in his mind? Why, that a federation which commenced its 
career some twenty years ago with 4,700,000 people ought 
to make as good a showing asa federation of 60,0U0,000 
that commenced its career a hundred years ago. That is 
his major premise, and the moment you state it, it sounds 
ridiculous and the whole argument disappears. ‘The true 
comparisou—and ‘then, of course, you have to take into 
account the age of Canada—would be Canada’s population 
plus her organised wealth, plus her incohate wealth, and 
the population of the United States plus her incohate wealth 
and her organised wealth. Of course, we could not for one 
minute think that the organised wealth of Canada would 
compare with the organised wealth of the United States 
—that would be perfectly absurd ; but the incohate wealth 
of Canada—the wealth of British Columbia in its mines, 
the wealth of our vast, rich prairies in the North-West, with 
its millions of wheat-fields, the undeveloped wealth of our 
fisheries, timber and various other resources—will compare 
advantageously with that ot the United States; in fact, we 
have more undeveloped resources than the United States. 
Therefore, the comparison when made properly is a com- 
parison that tends to the advantage of Canada, Then the 
hon, gentleman made a comparison as to population, and 
tried to make out that Canada has not progressed as rapidly 
in population as the United States. In fact, he took the 
tone that is always taken, that we are not doing well, that 
we are going back, that ruin is staring us in the face, that, 
to use his words, we are going to the dogs, but that every- 
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thing is halcyon and progressive and satisfactory in the 
United States. Iam sorry the hon. gentleman is not in his 
place, because I would like to read to him a few sentences, 
not spoken by a member of the party of which I happen to 
be a humble member, but [ will read them for the edifica- 
tion of the party opposite, and meanwhile I will conceal the 
name of the man who uttered them until I come to the close. 
This is what he says: 


‘The statistics show that the exports of Canada per capita were 
greater than those of the United States, and her per capita imports ars 
also greater than our own. Her per capita railway mileage is about the 
same as those of the United States. Her growth of population from the 
date of our Declaration of Independence up to the present day has been 
equal to our own, ours at that date being about 3,000,000, and hers 
being less than 300,000. 

‘(The records of her criminal courts show that she has a smaller per- 
centage of crime than we have. She is the only country in the world 
whose national debt is not a war debt, with the exception of two or 
three millions expended in putting down the recent Riel rebellion. The 
whole of her debt has been incurred in the development of her internal 
improvements. In addition to her line of railway extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, her Government is subsidising a fast line of 
steamships to ply between Halifax and Liverpool, and the Imperial 
Government has agreed to subsidise a line to run between Vancouver, 
Yokohama, Hong Kong, and Australia. A company has been organ- 
ised to lay an ocean cable from Vancouver, v7@ Sandwich Islands, to 
Yokchama, Hong Kong, and Australia. An Atlantic ocean cable is to 
be owned by the same company which owns the Pacific cables 

‘sThus her great railway, by means of the steamships which will ply 
between Halifax and Liverpool in connection with it, and the Pacific 
line subsidised by the English Government, which will also run in 
connection with it, will have both under its control. Its railways are 
reaching out for the carrying trade of the two hemispheres. Not only 
this, but the transcontinentai telegraph system and both the Atlantic 
and Pacific cables, of which I have spoken, will be under the control 
and owned by her railways. 

‘¢ These are not visions of the future. Most of them are realities of to- 
day. Alreaiy we can step into the most luxurious car which runs on 
this continent to Vancouver, on the waters of the Pacific, and ride con- 
tinuously in it for a distance of 3,700 miles until you reach Halifax, on 
the Atlantic. This country has also a great inland water way from the 
mouth ot the St. Lawrence, in the Atlantic, to the head of Lake Sape- 
rior, and all her own, except the locks at Sault Ste, Marie. 

“These great lines of commerce traverse broad stretches of our own 
country, will tap almost every important centre of trade on our northern 
border, and are now stretching their arms acrogs the State of Maine to 
the seaboard, south to St. Paul, and the vast interests that centre in 
these grand transcontinental lines that are knit together by them, in- 
vite to other fields of conquest this side of the great lakes, until Port- 
land, Oregon, St. Paul, Chicago, Buffalo, New York, and San Francisco 
pay tribute to these interests and share in their wonderful growth and 
development ; and it. may astonish some present to know that to-day 
the Dominion Government has subsidised, and is now subsidising, a 
railway in connection with this vast system across the State of Maine, 
to shorten the route to the cities of the eastern seaboard. 

“ Louk for a moment to the unlimited resources of that country, with 
her great lakes and rivers, and forests; with her natural storehouses of 
gold and silver, of coal, iron, copper, and lead. Her pastoral and 
agricultural resources are unlimited, and 1,500 miles north-west of St. 
Paul we find actually the great wheat fields of this continent, and 
which, when fully developed, will not only equal, but far surpass the 
great Odessa region in Russia, and 40,000 square miles of coal underlie 
this same territory.” 


1 need hardly tell you it is not a Canadian Reformer that 
speaks; at all events, it is not a Canadian Reformer who 
has a seat in this House. The gentleman who speaks is 
Mr. S. J. Ritchie, of Ackron, Ohio. That is the way an 
American, a highly instructed American, looks at our re- 
sources, and I am only sorry that a countryman of his is 
not present to hear what he said. If my hon. friend who 
spoke last were here, I am sure that would edify him; and 
l was rather surprised that my hon. friend did not wax a 
little conscious of the parent source whence he draws his 
life blood and say something in reply to one of his leaders, 
who, last night, sneered at immigrants, for, after all, the hon. 
gentleman is, like myself, an immigrant. The hon. gentle- 
man spoke of the exodus, That was almost the first thing 
he took up, just.as did the hon. member for South Oxford, 
when introducing his resolution, ‘That hon. gentleinan in- 
deed, had.so much to say about. the exodus that he was 
almost through his speech before I became aware that he 
was discussing the tariff. I thought at first it was an im- 
migration speech that the hon. gentleman was delivering, 
in fact, I thought he had got hold of a manuscript 
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copy of a pamphlet which the hon. the Minister 
of Agriculture was likely to publish on immigration 
questions, and had misconstrued it, and quoted it 
here. Hon. gentlemen opposite talk of the exodus. 
These pessimists derive great consolation from the exodus, 
forgetting entirely that nothing was more natural than that 
there should have been a large emigration from this coun- 
try to the United States, as I shall show, Sir, in a moment. 
A great deal of that emigration to the United States took 
place before our Canadian Pacific Railway was built. We 
have in Canada, I am glad to say, a most highly organised 
system of education; in fact our educational appliances are 
in advance of our position in many ways. Our educational 
appliances are in advance of our organised society, and the 
result is there has always been in Canada a large number 
of highly educated men, men educated at our normal 
schools, chiefly at the Government expense, who, when 
they do not find in Canada scope for that kind of activity 
for which their training fits them, turn naturally to a 
country in which communities are more highly organised 
than they are in a great part of this country. In the 
United States, a similar movement is visible. What takes 
place here, happens to the Hastern States. Yet we do not 
hear of the New England States being destroyed because 
there is a large emigration from them to the Western 
States. The fact is, that the line of emigration goes not on 
lines of longitude, but on lines of latitude. It goes from 
east to west, and it was natural, when we had no Pacific 
railway, tbat this emigration, on which hon, gentlemen 
opposite dilated at such length, should have taken place. 
That emigration from the Eastern States is stil) going on. 
I have here a report of a Governor of Dakota, in which he 
BAYS: 

‘( Harly in the spring a large colony of settlers coming direct from 


Vermont and New Xngland pos located in Hangar county, about 25 
miles south of the Northern Pacific.’’ 


And the Governor of New Mexico tolls how another colony 
went from the New England States. I do not believe, Sir, 
that if you were to enter into any legislative body in these 
States, you would find gentlemen standing up and declaring 
these States were going to the dogs because the more ener- 
getic and restless spirits, persons who could not find scope 
tor their abilities at home, took Horace Greely’s advice to 
go west. The argument that because a portion of our 
population has gone to the States, there must be something 
wrong, has been stretched too far. Did no one leave for 
the United States when hon. gentlemen opposite were in 
power? Did no migration take place to the States from 
Canada then? Did no migration take place before they 
came into power? Why, Sir, this thing has been going on for 
25 years, and so long as we have in our brains the restless, 
aggressive, and enterprising pioneer blood of the Norman, 
Gaul and Saxon, so long shall we find this emigration 
taking place. The hon, gentleman then proceeded to deal 
with the North-West. He seemed to think that the North- 
West was in a very bad way, and would be greatly 
benefited by unrestricted reciprocity. Well, one of the 
first consequences of that policy would be that the 
American ranchemen who are now at their wits’ end to 
know where to get food for their vast herds, would come 
across the lines and swamp our ranches. Do you suppose 
they would leave any money in this country or do any- 
thing to develop this country? They would not, In 
ten years, our vast grazing areas of the west would be 
eaten clean off, and these people would have sent the 
money they made out of the cattle to the States, to go into 
the pockets of the millionaire ranchemen living in New 
York, Chicago and St, Louis, That is what would take 
place in that part of the country under unrestricted recipro- 
city. ‘Then, when the hon, gentleman went to the North- 


West, he dealt with the progress of population, and, of 
Mr. Davin, 
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course, could see nothing but darkness and despair. But 
what are the facts? Manitoba, in 1870, had a population 
of 18,995, including Indians, Manitoba was admitted into 
Confederation on the 15th July, 1870, and what her popu- 
lation would have been to-day, if the policy of my hon. 
friend, the right hon, the First Minister had been carried 
out, and the Canadian Pacific Railway built in accordance 
with the agreement made in 1873, it is impossible to say 
with exactitude, but it is certain that Manitoba would to- 
day havea very much larger population than she has. 
Nearly ten years elapsed before the railway was built, and 
since the railway has been completed, not quite ten years 
have passed. What are the facts? The census of 1886 
showed a population of 108,640, and the census of 1881 
showed a population of 65,954, or an increase in five 
years of over 60 per cent., and that notwithstanding 
the reaction from the boom of 1882-83, In the 
same period the occupied dwellings increased 86 
per cent. Let us compare that with the hon. 
gentleman’s favorite Dakota, with the territory that the 
hon. gentleman can never mention without going into 
pans of joy. In 1860 that territory had a population of 
4,837. In ten years it had only reached 14,181, or an in- 
crease of less than 10,000. In 1880 its population was 
135,177, so that their favorite territory has not done much 
better than Manitoba, Washington Territory, in 1878, had 
a population of 50,154, and, in 1883, a population of 92,508. 
In those years it increased only 42,354, while Manitoba in 
the same time increased 44,686, British Columbia has 
greatly increased its population in the same period. In about 
three years it ran its population from 36,247 up to 49,459. 
It only got the railway about that time ago, and that is the 
progress it has made since ; and with that progress and with 
the extraordinary attractions of the Province of British 
Columbia, with its mining wealth, with its farming atirac- 
tions, with its fisheries, there cannot be the least doubt 
that that Province will go ahead with giant strides. Take 
Utah again. It has three lines of railway, and in 1887 im- 
migrants only increased 11,074, and its present population is 
106,500. Montana, those who would boom it say has a popu- 
lation of 130,000, and last year had a populat'on of 120,000, 
but Tam assured that the population is really not above 
that of Manitoba, and it has three lines of railway. New 
Mexico in 1860 had a population of ©7,000, and in 1870 of 
91,870, being a gain in ten years of 4,840. In 1830, after 
an active year of railway construction, it had a population 
of 119,565, Idaho again had a population of 32,610 in 1880, 
and now it is estimated that its population is about 90,000. 
Arizona was shown by the census of 1880 to have a popula- 
tion of 40,000, and now the population is estimated at 
80,000. Jt has three lines of railway. Now I do not think 
that acomparison with those territories reflects any dis- 
credit on the progress made by Manitoba or the North- 
West Territory. My hon. friend, when speaking of the 
North-West Territory and of Manitoba, spoke about Minne- 
apolis, and Milwaukee, and St. Paul, and said that our 
settlers should have access to those markets. Why, if our 
settlers had access to those markets, if you break down the 
wall, if you break down the tariff, if you take away the 
protection, if you destroy the policy of the Conservative 
party, which I can assure the country, if I were addressing 
the people outside, can only be maintained as long as its 
friends are maintained, what will happen? All chance 
of Winnipeg becoming the Chicago of the west will 
disappear, and whether Winnipeg or some other city is~ to 
attain that eminent position, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the time must come when we shall have, west of 
Lake Superior, a great commercial city like Chicago; but 


| there is no cnance of it if you destroy the tariff. Milwau- 


kee, Minneapolis, St Paul—these will be the markets to 
which the people of Manitoba and the North-West will go, 
and what will happen then to our farmers? Our farmers 
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will not have ahome market. They will not have what 
we find in Winnipeg to-day, and what will soon be in every 
town along the line, manufacturing energies and manufac- 
turing industries, and the mouths to be satisfied and the 
stomachs to be fed which manufacturing industries produce. 
Now, speaking of Dakota, I read something of what a 
United States gentleman said. Iam going to read some- 
thing from the Globe for hon. gentlemen, I amsure it will 
prove most edifying. It used to be the bible of the Reform 
party. Whether it retains that rank at present or not I 
really do not know, but at one time it held a very eminent 
position as the organ of that party. The Globe sent a cor- 
respondent into Dakota. Probably the Globe told the cor- 
respondent to go into Dakota in order to get facts, booming 
facts for these districts for hon. gentleman opposite, facts 
probably to be used in this debate. [do not know, but 
here we have the special correspondence of the Globe, and 
this is what the special correspondent of the Globe says: 
‘“‘T made it my first business to enquire into the existence of the so- 
called exodus of disappointed Canadians, or newly arrived immigrants 
into the United States; and as the result I have no hesitation in saying 
that such an exodus does not exist. From the Custom house officials and 
old residents on both sides, I learn that for some years there was a reg- 
ular emigration of this kind; but last year no person crossed southward 
t) settle, except a few so-called ‘beats,’ who left Canada per force, and 
for Canada’s good, and even these were counter-balanced by a similar 
number of persons who had got on the wrong side of the American law, 
and were obliged to begin life again in Canada. For some time past 
there has been no movement of immigrants in either direction. How, 
then, it may be asked, is the undoubtedly more rapid population of 
Dakota, and especially the large number of Canadians, settled in it to 
be explained? In this way, before the Canada Pacific Railway reached 
Manitoba, a tew years ago it was impossible for any settler to get there 
except by way of the American railways through Chicago and St. Paul, 
and then by team or water up the Red River into Canada. Manitoba, 
of course, was to these intending settlers little but a name; and along 
the whole line of their journey, from St. Paul northward, they were 
waylaid by American officials and dealers in real estate, who described 
to them in extravagant terms, the Arctic climate of Manitoba, and the 
distances and difficulties of the journey that remained, and so induced 
the majority of them, without difficulty, to remain and take up land 
before crossing the boundary. Since it is now easier to reach Manitoba 
than to reach Dakota, these influences have, of course, ceased to be 
effective, and Manitoba is undoubtedly filling up faster than either of 


the American States at the present day. I have spoken several times of 
the indebtedness of the farming class —~”’ 


I hope the hon. gentleman who spoke last night, the hon. 
member for South Huron (Mr. McMillan) is in his place, 
because I am sure this will interest him. I listened with 
great pleasure to his speech. It illustrated what I have 
often known, that farmers are constitutional grumblers, 
but, when I heard the vigor of his language, and saw how 
admirably he could state his case, I saw that we had in 
him a fine specimen of the settlers and yeomen that Scot- 
land gives us, and, notwithstanding his lugubrious view of 
the situation, | believe him to be a successful man and to 
be surrounded by successful men. Now, [ ask his atten- 
tion. I know it will do him good. In case the glance he 
took into the abyss of misery, the caldron of unhappiness 
that hon, gentlemen there brew, should have disagreed 
with him, this will certainly act as a salve to his wounded 
feelings: 

“T have spoken several times of the indebtednass ot the farming class, 

and although this is a matter in which it is everbody’s interest to sup- 
press the facts on both sides of the boundary, | have many reasons to 
believe that the Dakota farmer is very much worse off in this respect, 
and that almost without exception, he is the prey of a shark-like class 
of jobbing money lenders of which | neither saw nor heard ofan example 
in Manitoba. Certainly there is nothing so half so significant or un- 
pleasant there as the printed list I saw posted up in the elevator at 
Gretna, a list of 100 farmers on whose machines one machine com- 
pany, (if [ remember right, a threshing machine company, of Racine, 
Wisconsin) have chattel mortgages.”’ 
These are the friends of the hon. member for North Nor- 
folk, the cheapness of whose machines, and the delicacy of 
whose commercial transactions he is never tired of eulogis- 
ing. 

“This was a warning to every one, especially the elevator proprie- 


tors, not to purchase the crops of these men, as they were mortgaged to 
the above company, and side by side with it was the warning of 


the elevator people, that they would prosecute for fraud any mort- 
gaged farmer attempting to se]l them his crops, as these erops could, of 
course, be destrained upon by the mortgagor. Thirty per cent., too, 
several people assured me, was a common rate of interest exacted by the 
money lenders. In one case I was even told of a loan renewed at the 
rate of 70 per cent.” 

My hon. friend the Minister of the Interior was able to 
quote the Globe the other night as really coming round to 
the side of Canada, and I am glad to be able to quote the 
Globe to-night as also doing some justice to Manitoba and 
the North-West, and some justice, also, the pet states and 
provinces of hon. gentlemen opposite. Now, Sir, as I told 
the House, I had the pleasure on several occasions in 1882, 
of hearing, and meeting, and fighting the hon. member for 
North Norfolk. And, Sir, he is a gentleman of great logi- 
cal power, he is a very able man, he is full of statistics, he 
is so full of them that he sometimes misquotes them. He 
is not always accurate. Now, he stated here to night: 
“There has never been a time when the prices of agricul- 
tural products were not higher on the other side of the line 
—in Chicago, I think he said—than on this side. Now, he 
made a similar statement in 1882 at Tilsonburg when I met 
him there, ard a similar statement when [ met him at Nor- 
folk. It wasat Tilsonburg he made the statement that on the 
very day he was speaking the price of wheat was higher 
in Chicago than in Toronto. That was on the 29th May, 
and the quotations in the Toronto papers the following 
morning sent up from Chicago were to this effect: Chi- 
cago, spring wheat, $1.234 to $1.254, Toronto, spring wheat, 
$1.33 to $1.37, or a difference in tavor of Toronto of 94 
cents to 114 cents. On that occasion he said: And it has 
always ben so since that policy became operative—mean- 
ing the National Policy. Sir, very frequently since then, 
the price of wheat in Toronto has been largely ahead of the 
price in Chicago. So much so for my hon, friend’s 
accuracy. He also spoke about Dakota and Manitoba, and 
the North-West farmers being greatly injured because they 
have to pay too much for their machinery. Why, Sir, my 
hon friend the member for Selkirk (Mr. Daly) when 
speaking on this topic, dismissed, by facts, statements of 
that kind. I was up in Winnipeg in 1879. I know some. 
thing of what the price of machinery was at that time, and 
I can assure the House that instead of the price of machinery 
having gone up the price of machinery has gone duwn. So 
the statement is entirely erroneous that the farmer in 
Manitoba or the farmer in the North-West has to pay 
more in consequence of the National Policy. My hon. 
friend, at this period of his speech, stopped, and he 
thanked God that we had an intelligent people. Well, Sir, 
I am thankful, also, that we have an_ intelligent 
people, because if we had not an intelligent peo- 
ple, I am afraid the views of hon, gentlemen opposite 
now being put forward, might be put into practice 
disastrously for this country. The hon. gentleman also 
reverted frequently to the exports and imports, and to 
the inter-state trade of the United States. We admit 
that they are a rich and a prosperous people. I have 
stated that the question is not whether five millions are as 
rich as sixty millions, but whether we are better developing 
the country on our own lines than if we were to jump into 
the maw of the United States. That is the question. He 
asks : Have we a satisfactory exhibit ? All I have to say is 
this: [ should say we have. And then having talked in 


| this way of Canada, without having shown that the patient 


is suffering, having come, as it were, for the doctor, having 
come to a perfectly healthy individual and saying: Oh, you 
are very bad, you have this and you have that —he then 
prescribes, and what is the remedy ? He says: Honesty, 
economy, retrenchment, access to our natural markets. 
Well, Sir, at the next election we can discuss honesty and 
retrenchment, but it is more germain to the question now 
before the House to discuss the subject of access to our 
natural markets. There is, I find, a remarkable consist- 
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ency, after all, in the Reform party. I have in my hand 
here a speech made at New Glasgow, N.S., in August, 1881, 
by the ex-leader of the Opposition, a man whom | am sorry 
this House has even temporarily lost, because no one, 
whether he is opposed to the hon, gentleman, or whether 
he is a supporter ora friend of his, can doubt his ability, 
or fail to see what a gap he must leave in any assembly. 
Mr. Blake, speaking at New Glasgow, said : 


“Your natural channel of trade is with the neighboring Republic. 
Your exports will find the best market there, and your imports should 
come from there.” 


Now, Sir, that is the remedy, that we are to seek our mar- 
ket in the United States, we are to get our imports from 
the United States, The hon. member for North Norfolk 
says that our geographical position is of such asort that we 
cannot do other than seek our imports from there and send 
our imports there, if we want to succeed. A great deal 
more is said of our geographical position than is warranted. 
In the first place, the argument of geographical position 
is greatly discounted by the fact that we live in an age of 
railways and telegraphs. That makes all the difference in 
in world, It has made a difference in the sites of towns; it 
is no longer absolutely necessary to choose a river bank for 
the site of a town. Again, the telegraphs have brought 
places nearer each other. British Columbia was almost an 
infinite distance from the Maritime Provinces before the 
era of railways and telegraphs. It would bs impossible to 
cross the Rocky Mountains with any sense of national con- 
nection if there were not railways and telegraphs. Bat if 
there is any force in that argument let me call the atter- 
tion of the House to this: that the argument tells as 
much against the United States as it tells against 
Canada, Des not the United States stretch across 
the length and breadth of the continent? Has it 
not the Rocky Mountains; has it not a vast stretch 
of barren territory, too—I use the language of the hon. mem- 
ber who introduced the motion—separating one part of it 
from another ? And if we are to go to geogaphy, to topical 
argument in regard to national development, why the geo- 
graphicai feature of North America would suggest, not one 
vast federation, according to the utopian dream cf some 
people, but three great republics or empires, one on tho 
shores of the Atlantic, one on the shores of the Pacific, and 
One in the centre, with its outlet to the sea in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and probably one north with its outlet in Hudson 
Bay. That is the division, if you are going to follow geo- 
graphy. But it is too late, it isas absurd for a young 
nation like ours to be thinking always of what might have 
been as it is fora man todo so. A man of twenty-five or 
thirty may think that if his education had been directed 
into different channels he might have had advantages that 
he had not obtained and matters might have boen different 
with him; but a man thinking of the past isa very foolish 
man. The only thing over which we have any control is 
the present ; that is the only thing on which we can make 
any impact, and if we are sensible men itis the only 
thing with which we will busy .ourselves. So it is 
with a nation, It is useless to think about these gec- 
graphical features. It is all very well for Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who is a student, in his library, who is not a man 
of action, who is not engaged in governing the country, 
to sit there and discuss difficulties of this or of the other 
kind, and say that a geographical difficulty exists hero 
and a geographical difficulty exists there, and that certain 
laws wali operate in'this way and certain lawsin the other. 
But for us here, who are practical men, the question is 
really, and it is behind this whole question, shall we, to use 
the language of hon. gentlemen opposite, throw up the 
sponge, or shall five millions of men, the chief elements of 
which belong to the greatest nations of the world, the nations 


that can stand before any nation that ever existed, whether 
Mr, Davin. : 
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these five millions, with the vast wealth of Canada, with its 
millions of acres of fertile lands, with its mines, its lakes, 


its rivers, are to develop this country, or whether they are 


to shrink from the task on account of the bug-bears raised 
by a student in his library about geographical difficulties, 
Too much altogether has been made of that. Geographical 
difficulties indeed! Why the French-Canadians, with 
some of whom I have the pleasure of sitting side by side in 


‘this House, did not shrink from the greatest possib:e diffi- 


culties, and in the land whence I come, in the North West, 
aye it is true of the whole of Canada, 


‘¢ Our tiniest rill, our mightiest river, 
Roll mingling with their fame for ever.” 


It is absurd to suppose that the descendants of those men, 
to suppose that French-Canadians, that descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxons, that descendants of the Celtsin this House 
and in the country, that five millions of men, with the 
opportunities we have, should shrink from the great task 
we have before us of building up a great nation, because 
that is my hope, and if I did not believe it would occur, I 
would throw up the sponge at once and would not care 
about the task. 


An hon. MEMBER. No. 


Mr. DAVIN. ButI say “yes.” I was not sure that it 
was an hon. member, but I thought that it was another 
species that interrupted me, Canada is described as having 
length without breadth, as an eel-skin, as a few miles of 
fruitful and fertile territory stretching along the boundary 
line. But the facts are thus set forth by a well-known 
authority, Mr. Griffin :— 


‘ About 100 miles north of the great lakes is a belt of rocky country, 
the greater part of which is of little value for agricultural purposes ; 
but there are rich mines, vast areas of timber and valuable fisheries, and 
grasses grow with such luxuriance that it must become some day one of 
the greatest stock-raising countriesin the world. This region extends 
northward to the height of land, the water-shed separating the waters 
flowing into the great lakes from those flowing into Hudson Bay. On 
the other side of the height of land a fertile, well-wooded country slopes 
down to'the Hudson Bay. The rivers all rise in the neighborhood of the 
rocky section. If it were as smooth and fertile ag other parts of the 
country it would soon be stripped of timber near the sources of the 
rivers, and the country would be subject to floods such as those which 
have devastated Ohio and other sections of the United States owing to 
the destruction of forests. But the Ontario Government, having wisely 
recognised the necessity of preserving the forests (under the guidance of 
my friend Mr. Phipps) can easily keep that region at the sources of the 
rivers always well-timbered. The mines and the fisheries can be de- 
veloped, lumbering can be carried on under the supervision of a govern- 
ment forestry bureau, and stock raisers can avail themselves of the suc- 
culent grasses. North of that narrow strip are millions of acres of 
fertile farm lands. The country between the height of land and Hudson 
Bay only requires a railway to develop it, and a railway has already 
been chartered. According to the reports of Professor Bell and other 
well known scientists there are immense deposits of iron and anthracite 
coal side by side along the rivers emptying into James’ Bay. The dis- 
distance from Toronto to James’ Bay v:@ the Northern Pac:fic Junction 
and James’ Bay railways will be 575 miles. When the railway to James’ 
Bay is completed anthracite coal will be brought from the northera 
mines to the people of southern Ontario. Near the city of Ottawa isa 
mountain of the ficest iron in the world. The coal mines of the James’ 
Bay region will be connected by railway with Ottawa, and also with 
the rich iron mines on the north shore of Lake Superior, less than 300 
miles away. South of the anthracite coal region are enormous beds of 
lignite coal, peat and porcelain or China clay of superior quality.”’ 


Canada has breadth as wellas length, and if they will only 
pay half the attention to the capacities that Canaua possesses 
as they do to the United States they will be able to grow as 
enthusiastic about their own country. ‘This year has 
brought painfully before us the superior advantages of 
Canada; painfully I say, because there was a loss of lite on 
the part of many American citizens in that great blizzard 
waich visited theA merican North-West. Our whole Dominion 
lies north of the cyclone belt. ‘three-fourths of the land 
adapted to the production of wheat is in Canada, and Mr. 
Wiman, one of the inspirers of this movement, in fact he is 
the corypheus of the movement, tells us that we have two 
hours more sunshine in the North-West than they have in 
the land below the line,and that under those circumstances 
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he says that we have great advantages for wheat 
growing. Now, the hon: member for North Norfolk 
(Mr, Charlton) dwelt on the inter-state trade of the 
United States as enormous, and he seemed to think it was 
a fair thing on his part to compare the inter-state trade 
of the United States with the export trade of other coun- 
tries. But, Sir, when he compares the inter-state trade 
of the United States with its own export. trade he will 
know, what he would have known had he compared as. he 
might, Mr. Blue’s report—although our statistics, I am 
sorry to say, are not in a first rate condition—but if he took 
Mr. Blue’s report for the Ontario Government, and if he 
took Mr. Blackeby’s report to Sir Leonard Tilley in 1885, he 
will see that the internal trade of Canada was enormously 
greater tan its export or import trade. How comes. the 
United States to have this great inter-state trade? How 
comes it to have the home market that he lauded so much ? 
It is, Sir, because of that very protection that he wants us 
to forego. He does not seem to have observed for one 
minute that when he was pouring on the States all the 
applause that he could, about their development and internal 
wealth, that this only shows that the policy of the. United 
States, which Alexander Hamilton and Madison and Web: 
ster, from one time to another advocated was the true one, 
and the policy that the hon, gentleman himself advocates 
because he believes in protection. Well, Sir, what does bis 
argument piove? It proves that if we want to become a 
great nation, if we want to develop our resources in such a 
manner that. the internal trade shall be a great factor iu 
our life, we must imitate the United States and pursue the 
same policy of protection. Now, Sir, what did one of the 
Cobden tracts says in regard to tho United States many 
years ago? It said: 

“Tt is our guarantee that if America will put down monopolising 

manufactures, when our election time comes we will lay Manchester 
and Sheffield alongside Indiana and [llinois, the finest States of the 
Union. These artisans and these mechanics will manufacture for them 
and they may grow food for us.” 
Now, Sir, we know very well that it does not make much 
matter what the form protection takes to help an industry, 
provided it is protection. It is well known that a time 
came in the history of England when actually free trade 
was the surest way of protecting its manufactures, and that 
the way to give protection to those manufactures was to 
open the doors to cheap food. The fact that manufactures 
sre more a ivanced, are richer and are more highly orgar- 
ised in any set than in another is sufficient protection. If 
we should adopt the course suggested by the hon. gentle- 
man what will happen? Our manufacturers wil! be placed 
in competit'on with the manufacturers of the United States, 
who are protected as compared with our own manufac- 
turers, not only by the fact that a great deal of what articles 
they deal in are patented, but by the fact that the United 
States mnufacturers are enormously richer, are more highly 
organised, and that they are in fact long como to maturity, 
while our manufacturers are only in an adolescent state. The 
result would be to place us in the position sketched out in 
the Cobden Club Paper. That policy would bring St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and other cities of the United States, near 
to portions of our country, with the result that they will 
manufacture for us and we will grow food for them. I will 
show you bye-and-bye the market that those gentlemen think 
is so valuable is a treacherous one, and there is no guaranteo 
whatever that the demand will continue for the class of 
articles that we export to the United Siates. Mr, Hitt isa 
United States statesman who takes much interest in our 
affairs, and he is of course in favor of commercial union. 
Indeed, | think judging by the speech of my hon. friend the 
member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) that he, too, is in favor 
of commercial union. 


Mr. BOWELL. Of course he is. 


a 


Mr. DAVIN. In an interesting speech, which I remember 
reading, the hon. gentleman said that“ whatever the Liberal 
party would do he was determined to stand by commercial 
union, and he nailed his colors to the mast.’’ What do we 
find here to-night? His colors are not nailed to the mast, 
but they are come down. [am sure that the ship is just 
the same, but he gave her another coat of paint and put 
another name on the bowsprit, and the hon. gentleman sits 
in the poop with the sails flapping against the mast wait- 
ing fora breeze. But, Sir, the breeze is not to be coaxed 
by any such metamorphosis as the ship has undergone, 
Now, Sir, the hon. gentleman, for a man so well informed in 
figures, is sometimes very reckless in his statements. He 
said that the treaty should not be like the old reciprocity 
treaty, which, he thought, was all on the one side. He 
declares that that was a one-sided treaty, that it was a jug- 
handled treaty, and the advantage was on the side of 
Canada. I have here in my hand the tariff and Mr, 
Brown’s statements in regard to what took place, and 
the figures, Sir, are irrefragable, because I have tested 
them by authentic sources. It is impossible they should 
be wrong, because they would have been exposed at 
once, ‘ihis isa memorandum by Sir Edward Thornton, 
K.C.P,, and the Hon. George Brown on the commercial 
relations past and present of the British North American 
Provinces with the United States of America. I find from 
this that in the thirteen years of the operation of the reci- 
procity Treaty the Provinces purchased frofa the Republic, 
accoiding to the United States returns, commodities to the 
value of $346,180,2U4, and the Republic purchased from the 
Provinces $325,726,520, leaving a gross cash balance in favor 
of the United States of $20,454,246, yet the hon. gentleman 
has said that the treaty was all on the side of Canada. In 
speaking of that treaty I confess I thought the hon, gentle- 
man was a little disingenuous ; I do not use the word offen- 
sively, as he knows well, because it is not in my nature to 
say anything offensive to anyone. He spoke of the eno:- 
mous volume of trade that existed in favor of Canada duiing 
the continuance of that treaty. There was an enormous 
trade.done between Canada and the United States at that 
time; but, Sir, the hon. gentleman never told the House— 
I do not suppose he would treat his constituents in the same 
way—what is one of the conditions of a true view of the 
case, that during that time the Grand Trunk Railway was 
building, that during that time there was a great war going 
on below the line, that millions of people were taken from 
the factory and workshop to fight on battle fields, and that 
therefore the people of the United States had to go where 
best they could get their goods, I think when those things 
are taken into account, it will probably be found that in- 
stead of $20,000,000 being in favor of the United States in 
ten yexrs under a treaty of that sort, under ordinary 
and normal circumstances there would be a far larger 
sum. Now, Sir, the hon. gentleman spoke about 
the market of the United States for Canada, and 
it seems to me that there is a great fallacy in. the way hon. 
gentlemen speak about the market. Torefer again to the 
language of logicians, that is what is called the fallacy of 
division’; it is distributing one term in one premise, and 
leaving it undistributed in another. It is assuming that 
what would be good for one man or one set of men in a 
country would be good for all men in that country. The 
hon. gentleman refers to our export of horses, rye, barley, 
oats, and what not to the United States, and he argues with 
curious inconsistency that when we import from the United 
States we pay all the duty on what we import, and when 
we export to the United States we pay all the duty on what 
wo export. Well, Sir, that is a most extraordinary state of 
things. It revolutionises political economy. But the hon. 
gentleman who is leading in this debate said the other night 
that “nice customs courtesy to great kings, ” and I suppose 
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such heaven-born geniuses as are leading in this debate can 
revolutionise political economy and overturn the laws of 
exchange. Bat, Sir, I am inclined to think that that is a 
mistake, The Hon. James Young, who is a promipent 
member of the Reform party, and an exceedingly able and 
honest man, dealing with this question, says it is perfectly 
absurd to say that we pay the duty on the horses that we 
send across the line. Now, Sir, dealing with this question 
of the market, I will ask the House to bear with me while 
I bring before them the relative markets that we have. 
Our aggregate imports and exports from 1873 to 1887 in- 
clusive, were as follows :— 


Aggregate imports and CXPOrtse ciseesesecover seeeeceee see $2,864,000,000 


Trade with United Kingdom.......0ve seover sees catearavaecsrscas $1, 243,000,000 
do United States.c, orccoos ceceseoes $1,230,000,000 
do other countries ........ iden cdiencesvcess ceccastincarseet 396,000,000 
do countries other than United States....... .--. $1,639,000, 000 


Our aggregate exports for the same period were: 


Aggregate CXPOFts...00 casceecncoes soccecces oserareses soreeeees sone «« $1,305,000,000 
To United Kingdom ...., cso. s.cosceee corcorsee sornerses soonny sone 650,000,000 
United States........+ sess ppieavsalessenjvec-ee $529,000, 000 
Other countries rereccre-toraeevd Use ne VES bet Be 126,000,000 
Countries other than United States..........06cccsere vee $. 776,000,000 
e ee 
Now, our imports for 1887 were: 
POGALAMPOLtSiiceressteeseaedcescleccoareoniracesrienece) Micessesdierecneete® $112,892, 236 
From the United Kingdom........ aascnceesstssceiness Pee ry 44,962,233 
do other British countries ........0. 1,704,200 
Total from the British Empire ......c+0 ss0ts sees "§ 46,666,433 


From the United States. .......,. ... 


d eae we. $ 45,107,066 
do other foreign countries. .......7 se... 50 


13,865,929 


Total from foreign COUNtTIES ......0...e008 seceeeer $ 58,972,995 
Total from countries other than the United States .......60 60,532,367 
Oumar eregatentrado...<coccsrccssecseicacts ehocssetscnonercnestscieoess 202,408,042 


The percentages on home consumption for 1857 are as 
follows :— 


UnitediKine-domicc.srenticesssestersrercseteresess 42°6 per cent. 
Other British countries 1°6 do 
Total British Empire... 42°2 do 
United States.........00+6 os 42°8 do 
Other foreign countries . 13-1 do 
Foreign countries. ......... » 65°9 do 
Countries other than the United States... 57°3 do 


Our aggregate trade for 1887 was as follows :— 
Total aggregate coe seers seve $202, 408,047 


00% eoococere yereee 


With United Kingdom ....,..010 secsssese seers $B 89,534,079 


do other British countries ......6. sess 5,151,010 
do British Empire . ......... ussssesensvee § 94,685,089 
do United States. ........ A.conecooebap contnbann $ 82,767,265 
do other foreign countries ....,-... sssseees 17, 702, 885 
do all foreign countries. ........ ° ae ncere . $100,470, 160 
do countries other than United States . $112,387,974 


Now, Sir, it will be seen that our trade with countries 
other than the United States, that our trade with the British 
Empire, is an exceedingly valuable trade; and as the hon. 
gentleman specified the goods we exported to the United 
States, I will ask his attention to tables that have been 
prepared by Mr. McGoun, of Montreal, for 1885, and I found in 
testing them that they were perfectly correct, and that about 
the same ratio of figures would apply to last year, and there. 
fore I make no scruple of adopting them. The first table 
shows the principal exports for 1885, from Canada to the 


United States. The exports amount to the sum of 
Mr, Davin, 
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$12,642,000. Amongst these we find eggs which the hon, 
gentleman spoke at some length. Now, Sir, the second 
table is that of the chief exports of Canada to the United 
States of articles of which the United States export to the 
world at large exceeds the United States import from 
Canada; and I call the hon. gentleman’s attention to this, 
because he stated that the question before us was a very 
important and critical one. He said nothing could be more 
solemn than the nature of the question we are discussing, 
and, therefore, I may assume that if I can show the hon. 
gentleman he is mistaken in the view he takes, he will show, 
by turning from unrestricted reciprocity, the great right- 
eousness he displayed in turning from commercial union, and 
we shall find him voting with the Conservative party and 
supporting what is really the affection of his innermost 
heart, a protection policy. I will take first the item of 
coal, of which the export from British Columbia to the 
United States amounts to $1,178,000, and the exports of the 
United States of coal reached in value $1,999,000. Copper 
ore, we exported to the United States $245,000 worth, and 
the United States exported $4,759,000 worth. I call the 
attention of the House to that item, because the hon. gen- 
tleman, echoing Mr, Wiman, declared that if we had unre. 
stricted reciprocity, any amount of copper ore would be 
sent from Canada to the United States, yet, as I have 
shown, the United States export copper ore to the value of 
$4,739,000. The same remark applies to iron ore. The 
hon. gentleman’s dulcet utterances are still ringing in my 
ears, as he declared that we would send any amount of iron 
ore to the States, were his panacea applied. Well, we 
exported iron ore to the States to the value of $132,000, 
and the United States exported to the value of $12,891,000. 
Take horned cattle. Of horned cattle, we sent to the 
United States $1,411,000 worth, and the United States 
exported $12,906,000 worth. Hides, horns and skins, we 
exported to the extent of $459,000, and the United 
States exported $4,153,000 worth. Peas and beans, we - 
exported to the United States to the value of $484,000, 
and the United States export of these articles reached 
the value of $522,000. Wheat, we sent to the United States 
$268,000 worth, and the United States exported $72,933,000 
worth, Yet, that is the country where we are to obtain an 
enormous market for our farm products. Is the hon, 
gentleman aware that within the last ten years the develop- 
ment of wheat growing in India has made such strides that 
the Koglish and the other European markets are menaced by 
it, even to the exclusion ofthe United States wheat. Why, 
at a farmers’ convention held a month agoin Chicago, the 
probability was discussed of the time coming when nota 
bushel of wheat would be sent across the Atlantic. Only 
that I do not want to trouble the House with more statistics 
than are necessary to prove my case—and I have the 
statistics showing the. progress made in wheat growing in 
India, I would exter into this part of the question. Of rye, 
we sent the United States $150,000 worth and they export- 
ed $12,000,000 worth. In potatoes, our export to the United 
States reached the value of $108,000 as compared with an 
export from the United States of $265,000. I understood 
the soulof the hon. member for Queen’s, Mr. Davies, was 
troubled the other night in the matter of potatocs. 
Let me point out to the hon. gentleman that the United 
States export more potatoes than we send them, and there- 
fore the glowing vision that rose before his imagination 
of any amount of potatoes going to the United States is 
born entirely of an uninstructed fancy. Wood staves and 
headings, we sent to the United States $31:,0U0 worth, 
and they exported $1,950,000 worth. Other lumber, we 
shipped to tho United States to the value of $184,000, and 
the United States exported to the amount of $1,184,000, 
Household furniture, we exported to the United States to 
the value of $147,000 while the United States exported 
$2,128,000 worth. Other wood manufactures, we sent 
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across the line $221,000 worth, and the United States ex- 
port was $1,590,000. The total export of all these articles 
from to the United States from Canada amounted to 
$5,300,000, while the total exports of the United States to 
the rest of the world reached $119,298,000; and yet that is 
the market those hon. gentlemen say we are about to cap- 
ture. I would call-the hon. gentleman’s attention to 
another table which is still more instructive, and that is a 
statement of the articles that we expurt to the United 
States and of which the United States retain the whole or 
the greater part. Wood planks, we exported $6,805,000 
worth and the United States exported $6,575,000 worth, 
Laths and palings, we exported to the United States 
$220,000 worth and they exported $48,000 worth. 
In shingles, our export amounted to $133,000, and the 
United States export reached $132,000, Barley we exported 
to the extent of $4,477,000 as against the United States 
export $346,000. Of hay wo exported to the United States 
$1,181,000 against their export of $204,000. Malt, we 
exported to the United States $230,000, and they exported 
none, and malt was one of the articles the hon. gentleman 
dwelt upon. Horses, we exported to the States $1,524,000 
worth, and they exported $367,000 worch. Sheep, we sent 
to the States $774,000 worth, aad the United States es ported 
$572,0L0 worth. Wool, we exported to the United States 
$186,000 worth, and they exported 388,000 worth, The 
American returns show that their import trade with 
Canada,in these articles | have mentioned amounts to 
$157,575,000, while they exported to the value of $8,453,090, 
The total import— and { would call tho hon. gentleman’s 
attention to this—of these articles, according to the United 
States returns for 1885, was $20,507,000 worth, and accord- 
ing to the same returns our total exports to them was 
$17,575,000. Now, these are the only things for which we 
could find a profitable market in the United States, and yet 
what is thefact? We sent them $17,500,000 worth out of 
the $20,000,000 which they imported, so that at present, 
even with the tariff, such as it is, w3 control the only part of 
our trade with the United States which is really valuable to us, 
In regard to all the other things, in regard to things that 
we send them which they send away, what is to prevent 
Canadians, with the enterprise that the hon. gentleman said 
our manufacturers should have, with the energy which 
our manufactures should have, what is to prevent these 
gentlemen finding out the markets themselves and keeping 
the profit in Canada which goes to the middleman in New- 
York? The hon, gentleman asked in connection with this, 
_who paid the duty. I have already pointed out the absur- 
- dity of saying that we pay all the duty on our exports to 
the States, and that we pay all the duty on our imports 
from the States. That is a very jug handled affair. Some 
malign fairy must preside over the laws which govern ex- 
change and strangely alter them, in order to give the hon. 
gentleman an argument, but I think I have shown that, 
when the hon. gentleman wants a fact to buttress up his 
argument, he takes the readiest way—he invents it; he 
falls back upon his invention for his fact, and I am bound 
to say that, in that respect, he is a man of great capacity. 
As to this statement about paying the duty, I have heard 
the hon. gentleman speak about so much being paid on 
horse shoe nails. I remember once when he made a speech 
~ when I met him in 1882, in which he described that, if I 
wanted to shoe my horse, I was taxed something like 35 per 
cent. on the nails, if I smoked a cigar, I was taxed so much 
on that; and I found that he taxed me so much that 
at last I discovered that, in smoking cigars and shoeing my 
horse and getting wearing apparel I was taxed beyond my 
income, which has always been a very moderate one, That 
was answered very practically in this House by my hon. 
friend, Mr. Wigle, who is no longer here, | am sorry tosay, 
and who is a loss to this House. 
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had been made as to the duty being paid by us on all we 
import under a protective tariff, That is to say, the duty is 
paid on articles which pay Customs duty when they come 
in, but most of these articles do not come in; they are made 
in the country. The other day, when one of the hon. gentle- 
man’s friends was making a speech at a bye-election, he 
described how much was paid on wool which entered 
inco the manufacture of garments. In fact, he diagnosed 
—I like that word “diagnosed” which the hon, gentle- 
man gave us to-day, and I shall never forget it—he 
diagnosed the unfortunate situation of the people cf 
Canada in that respect, and an old fellow who was there 
listening to him, and who had a wife who was handy at 
making clothes, took a pair of his unmentionables in his 
hand and said: ‘‘ That wool was grown on my own sheep, 
the cloth was made at home, how much duty do I pay on 
that?” And the old fellow stroked his knee with the per- 
fect satisfaction and confidence that he had overturned one 
of the Reform missionaries. I will read three or four lines, 
if it be only to recall the pleasant voice and the incisive logic 
of my friend Mr. Wigle. He says: 


‘*Home competition brings down the price. But that is not the best 
of it. Without this National Policy, we would be compelled to get 
these hats in the United States ; and the manufacturers of hats would 
have all that country to sell their hats in, and would bring their sur- 
plus here. Now, without this policy, we would have to pay that dollar. 
Where would it go to? Every man knows that it would go to the 
United States. The hatter would pay the dollar to the wholesale man, 
the wholesaler would pay it to the retailer, the retailer to the laborer, 
the laborer to the butcher, the butcher to the farmer, the farmer to the 
blacksmith, and the blackmith to some one else, and every man whose 
hands that dollar went through would make from 10 to 25 per cent., 
and it would benefit thousands of people in the United States. Where 
would the hat be? In Canada, and in six months it would be worn out, 
then we would have neither hat nor mozey. I have a hat that was 
bought in London at the rate of $4.50 a dozen, or three York shillings 
apiece. That hat can be sold for 50 cents, giving a profit of 333 per 
cent.; and the result is that, when that hat is worn out, the money is in 
the country, and the poor man can buy another withit. But the argu- 
meat of the hon. gentleman is that the poor man has to pay this duty. 
Now, how is it? The poor man comes into a store where there is a hat 
for 50 cents, another for 75 cents, another for $1, and another for 
$1.26, all manufactured in Canada, but, if he wants a finer hat, he takes 
a fine wool hat on which duty has been paid; and I say that, if he 
buys a $4 hat, that is his business, and not the business of the 
Reform party of this country. The poor man is not compelled to buy 
that kind of a hat, but if he wants a hat like the one the Leader of 
the Opposition wears, and he pays his $3 or $4 for it, that is 
his business and not the business of the Reform party. Now, Sir, we 
will come to the question of a particular kind of cloth. The hon. 
gentleman, when talking to the people of West Kent, told them that 
the poor class of people paid 50 per cent. on their cloths, while the rich 
man paid only 23 per cent. Well, [ had occasion to go to a factory in 
West Kent, and [ said, ‘I want a yard of your heaviest cloth’. There 
is the piece of cloth I got.’’ 


He held it up before the gaze of the Commons. 


“Tt has a pound of wool in it, and I paid 60 cents a yard for it. It 
coat 30 cents to manufacture it. Now, I would like to know where is 
the 50 per cent. paid on that piece of cloth. I will promise the hon. 
gentleman that, if he or any of his supporters behind him—and there 
are a lot of merchants there—can stand up and show the House that 
there is 50 per cent. of duty paid on this kind of cloth, I will leave this 
side of the House, and go and support the hon. gentleman.” 


I quote that because it is put in a more emphatic and a 
better way than I could put it, but I will quote the lan- 
guage of the Adam Smiths and the Bastiats in regard to 
this matter. What they lay down is that the moment you 
invest capital, it always displaces capital, and if you send 
the capital out of the country, you have only displaced one 
capital in your own country and have lost the money you 
have sent out, and there cannot be the least doubt on that 
head, In this connection the hon. gentleman referred to 
eggs, and he dealt in superlatives as the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) did. In fact, when 
I heard the hon, member for South Oxtord, I was reminded 
ot what Sydney Smith told the Yankees of his day, that 
they should avoid superlatives. Everything with them was 
enormous. And the hon, gentlemen told us that, if we had 


From that gallery I heard | unrestricted reciprocity, our trade with the United States 


him demonstrate the utter absurdity of this statement which ' in ten years would amount to $300,000,000, 
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An hon. MEMBER, He said $500 000,000. 


Mr. DAVIN. He said $500,000,000, did he? Oh,a 
couple of hundred millions are nothing to the hon, member. 
He does not give us the least ground for believing him when 
he says that. He merely makes the statement, just as it is 
enough for the ex-Finance Minister to make assertions. I 
read his speech at Ingersoll, 1 have it here, and in fact it 
would have saved the reporters a lot a trouble if, instead of 
taking down his speech the other night, they had cut out of 
the newspaper the speech delivered at Ingersoll and set it 
up, because it was the old Ingersoll speech over again, I 
have it here, and the ex-Finance Minister, whose demeanor 
shows how modest a man he is, thinks it is enough for him 
to say that there would be an enormous development, an 
extraordinary development of trade if this were done, and 
his first lieutenant in this matter takes the same course, and 
gives us on his ipse diwit the wonderful progress that would 
be made. Now, he instanced the case of eggs. I will show 
him that broken eggs are not what they are cracked up to be. 
Now, he says that under free trade between us and the 
United States, there would be an enormous expansion. 
That is what his leader says in this matter, too, although on 
a priori ground, it can be demonstrated that such a thing 
could not be. Suppose I take the market of the United 
States as represented by 100. He says you would have the 
market of 6U millions. What does that mean? It would 
be a market of 60 millions plus the 5 millions in Canada, 
The size of a market is relative to the number of people 
who trade in it. If you have a market, say, of 100, and let 
there be ten persons coming to that market, of equal energy 
and equal push, there is one-tenth of the market for one of 
them, and therefore the size of the market is not a relative 
thing. But when the hon. gentleman says that we 
would have a market of 60 millions, and that our trade 
would go on with unlimited expansion, does he suppose that 
the energy of the people of the United States is to lie in 
abeyance during that time? Does he suppose that they are 
not going to come into our market? The honorable gen- 
tleman has used a most fallacious argument in this connec- 
tion. He has taken the enormous product of the 
United States in one or two particulars, and he says: 
Look at what we send them, or look at what we 
import. Do you suppose that is going to be a 
matter of any importance to people who export and 
import so much? There he falis into the fallacy of 
regarding the people of the United States as a single per- 
son, he falls into the fallacy of attributing to the various 
minds that make up the trading community of the United 
States, a sentiment that would come into the mind of a 
single man if he were exporting or importing, To that 
single man his proportion of the trade of Canada would be 
a very small thing. The truth is that the markets of the 
United States, the merchants of the United States are made 
up of units, all of them looking where they can make a 
dollar, where they can plant a dollar which will produce 
the most profit to them. Of course, instead of their disre- 
garding the Canadian market, we find gentlemen who are 
advocating this thing in Congress, pointing out the value 
of our market, pointing out that the result would be that 
from Halifax to Vancouver, in every shop and eyery store, 
they would see United States goods and United States ma- 
chines, And so, Sir, there is the same fallacy in supposing 


free trade, every article will do so. 
they need our eggs. I do not think they would need a 


of those things which they export in 10’s and 50’s of millions, 
But let us take theegg, ‘The hon, gentleman declares that in 
twelvo years we would haye a trade worth 300 millions 


under free trade; I ask his attention to what took place in 
Mr. Davin, : 
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regard to eggs. In 1833, under free trade, we exported 
13,413,744 dozens of eggs, to the tune of $2,251,304, or 17 
cents a dozen. In 1886 we exported 12,708,883 dozens of 
eggs, to the tune of $1,728,082, or a decrease in those three 
years of over half a million dollars, So you see that the 
reasoning of the hon. gentleman does not go down to facts. 
He contenis himself with saying: Oh, there will be an 
immense expansion; there will be an immense trade. He 
says: Look at eggs. We do look at eggs, and they do not 
bear out what he says. I do not know what the eggs were 
that we exported, but I know that the eggs of the hon. 
member for North Norfolk are cracked; at all events I 
have cracked them now. Now, Sir, on this occasion the 
hon. gentleman broke out into a tirade against combines in 
Canada. I hope the committee that my hon, friend bas 
moved for will isad to the suppression of this evil, because 
combines are illegal on the part of traders or manufacturers 
with a view to keeping up the price of an article. I have 
heard of such things in Canada, andI hope that if there 
are such they will be dealt with vigorously and put down. 
But I would ask my hon. friend. Are there no combines 
in the United States? Why, it is part and parcel of the 
same system he has pursued. Hverything is couleur de rose 
in the United States, there is nothing wrong in the United 
States. Although the hon. gentleman is a member 
of the Parliament of Canada, and aspires to be a Minister, 
I am glad to see that the sentiment of patriotism is so fer- 
vent within him that he can see nothing wrong in that’ 
great land, But he cannot expect us to look at things in 
that light. We are practical men here who must not look 
at things from the point of view of sentiment. We must 
look at them with close logic, with the responsibilities that 
attach to our position as members of Parliament, and such 
unsubstantial rhetoric as we have had from those hon. 
gentlemen on this question, cannot be allowed to weigh 
with us, and I know it will not weigh with the country. 
Then he says this new scheme will bring back part of the 
millions of Canadians. Why does the hon. gentleman sup- 
pose if you had unrestricted reciprocity, that the merchant 
who is established in Chicago, or the professional man who 
is established in Chicago, or New York, or the Western 
States, the farmer who has built there his house, the mechanic 
who has gone there—does any man suppose, does the 
hon, geutleoman himself suppose, if he will be candid 
with me, that any portion of these 1,700,000, some of them 
Canadians, others, IL believe the sons of Canadians, 
would come back to Canada? Why, it is a most absurd 
idea, Sir, I do not consider that we should perpe- 
tually mourn over the fact that the natural {restlessness 
and the natural ambition of the races from which we 
spring, should assert itself, and should lead to an occasional 
migration to the States. Ihave explained, however, that 
the conditions whic h led to any large migration, no longer 
exist. ‘Thon he asked the question, whether unrestricted 
reciprocity would injure our manufactures. He says: I 
admit it would injure some lines of business, That itself 
is &@ very serious matter. The hon. gentleman admits 
that the proposal he makes here, which neither the 
hon. member for South Oxford nor the hoa, member 
for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) have shown will confer 
the least benefit on Canada, for they have only said it 
will do this or the other, but they have not given us any 


, : solid ground oa which to rest—will do serious injury to 
that because one article may have made progress under | : ee 


It so happens that. 


certain branches of business. 


That is a very extraordinary 
statement. 


But the hon. member for South Oxford said it 


i would be advantageous to the majority. There is sittins 
pee amount of our machinery, or a large amount of our! near him an hon, member who is Roll goquainied with the 
urniture. Ido not think they would need a large amount trade of Canada, and he knows well that what I am going 


| to say is true. 


He is perfectly familiar with the fact that 
when a manufacturer or merchant, but especially a 


Manufacturer, is competing with a rival in business, 


two cents a ton is a very important matter, espe- 
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cially when he is engaged in a struggle with a new 
competitor, We will suppose the line between the two 
countries wiped out, and that our manufacturers are face to 
face with the manufacturers of the United States, and that 
the American manufacturers are coming in here to seizo 
and capture our market, then thoso manufacturers will do 
what a witness beforo a Parliamentary Committee of the 
House of Commons stated that English manufacturers had 
done, sell at an enormous loss in order to capture the mar- 
ket, and, when they have crushed out competition, recoup 
themselves by selling goods at any prices they like. The 
hon, gentleman knows that under those circumstances a few 
cents a ton is an important matter. We suppose that our 
manufacturers are face to face with this market of sixty 
millions and they got intoit. Whatdo they find? They 
find that they have a Jonger haul than the American manu- 
facturers in order to reach the markets, a difference of two 
hundred or three hundred miles as the case may be; but 
supposing it is only fifty miles, we in the west know what 
a difference is made even by that distance. Not only so, 
but the Canadian manufacturers will be utterly alone 
there, and would havo to compete with old estab- 
lished rivals and make a character for themselves. 
They would be handicapped from the word go, and 
would have none or very little chance with their rivals 
—one or two might succeed—but the American manu- 
facturers, owing to their greater wealth, more highly orgaa- 
ised industries, and the greater perfection of their “ com- 
bines ’’—for they are not putting them down there as we 
are doing here—would be able to stalk through our Cana- 
dian markets, But in this connection I really must remind 
my hon. friend of a phrase that he used in a speech which 
I read with great interest—“that protected-to-death 
country, the United States.” How very inconsistent it is 
that we/should be asked to go into that protected-to-death 
country by free traders, the men who once followed the Hon. 
George Brown, who was once considered the Bright of 
Canada, who thought that the sun rose only over Man- 
chester—that those men and the followers of Hon. Edward 
Blake should actually want Canada to go into that protected- 
to-death country. When speaking of paying the duty I 
should have mentioned another fact. If a citizen of Canada 
pays heavy taxation now, what would he have to pay if this 
country jcined the United States, because by the same parity 
of reasoning you have to put on the prices, whether the sys- 
tem of the hon, member for South Oxford or that of the hon. 
member for Norfolk was adopted, on the principle of the 
reasoning followed, that if you take goods to the United States 
you have to add the duty in the United States port of entry. 
So an unfortunate Canadian would be taxed a great deal 
more under this régime that the hon, gentleman would 
feign introduce; but happily it is out of the question. The 
hon. member dwelt on the great advantages we would 
possess if his propositions were carried out. He actually 
said that we could supply the whole sixty-five millions of 
people with canned fish, although they have large canned 
fish factories of their own. Iam afraid we would not drive 
them out of that market. When asked the question as to 
whether we would not be brought into competition with 
such manufactures as I have described, the hon. gentleman 
in order to get rid of it made a comparison, the fallacy of 
which I will show. He compared Ohio, Indiana and Califor- 
nia and some other Statesin regard to manufacturing pro- 
gress. How is that progress in regard to manufactures 
made there? Any man who knows anything about 
those States and Territories is aware that rich capi- 
talists goin there from the Hastern States and invest 
large sums, build great factories, and in those cases 
a large proportion of the profits goes to the Hast- 
ern States. That is the way it is done, and we hope 
as Canadians that the same thing or something like it will 
take place here. But give us time—there is no need for 


such tremendous hurry: We will do the same thing in 
Canada, and indeed we have already started in the same 
way. In fact people are going into the North-West not 
only from the Hastern Provinces but from Hngland, 
France and Germany. Then the hon. gentleman dealt 
with the objections that might be raised to the proposition. 
The first objection to which he referred was that of loyalty, 
and he declared that he was as loyal as any one, but his 
loyalty was to Canada. I will say here that there is no 
man living whose heart beats with more pride than does 
mine in regard to the British flag; but my first duty 
is to Canada too, the first duty of all of us is 
to Canada, and it is’ because that is our first duty that 
we supported a protective policy. If we were think- 
ing more of England than of Canada we would never 
have imposed protective duties because we knew there 
were a great number of people in England who did 
not approve that policy, who even resented the tariff 
we adopted, But the hon. gentleman talks much about 
loyaity, I have here a speech delivered by the ex-Finance 
Minister at Ingersoll, and in it he speaks of the subject of 
loyalty in a very strong manner, He says, that for his 
part Eogland does not take much interest in Canada and 
he does not see why we should tronble ourselves so very 
much about England. Let me say about this question of 
loyalty that it is not merely a sentiment, and I hope there 
is not a man in this House that would sneer at sentiment— 
but it is a most practical thing, this our loyalty to England, 
It we were to make such a treaty as those gentlemen would 
have us make with the United States what would happen ? 
It would have to be made by Congress according to the 
constitution of the United States, for the third power given 
under the clause of the constitution deals with this and 
declares that only Congress can regulate such a matter. 
Congress cannot merely inaugurate but it can modify a 
treaty, and as Mr. Hitt the other day said: ‘“ If we do not 
like a treaty or if we find it act unfairly we can change it.” 
What is the meaning of ‘change it?” Does it not mean 
to go back on it after probably doing any amount of damage 
to Canada ? and after we had overturned a system under 
which we are prospering ? The people of the United States 
would put the interpretation of power upon any arrange- 
ment we would make with them, and then, Sir, we would 
not be in the position that we are to-day. When the hon 
member for Cumberland and the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain went down to Washington if they made a treaty 
binding Canada what would we feel in regard to it? Why, 
we know well, that in regard to any instrument that the 
United States authorities had put their seals to, and that 
the plenipotentiaries representing Canada and England had 
put their seals to also, that the lion of Engiand would look 
on and seo that it was observed. Then, Sir, we would find 
that loyalty was a practical thing. 


An hon. MEMBER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. DAVIN. Yes, “hear, hear.” That lion is as powerful 
and as strong as ever it was and in any arrangement that 
we may make, as long as we are true to our position as 
members of a great Empire, we have the power of England 
to see that we are not handicapped and that our agreement 
is going to be carried out by the other side. But, Sir, sup- 

ose the agreement that the hon, member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) is made, and that we are to have 
a reciprocity treaty arranged to suit the Americans in the 
respect as pointed out by my hon, friend’s plan that we 
ought to have duties of our own on the seaboard. Suppose 
that happens, what will be the result ? Wo have admitted 
the United States manufacturers free, we have discriminated 
against England, we have discriminated against our fellow 
colonists of the Empire and we have discriminated against 
the whole world in favor of the United States, and then if 
the United States after a few years should say to us; “I see 
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you have the advantage”—as I admit we ought to have the 
advantages in distinction from the hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright’s) plan—“ You must put up 
your tariff to the same height as ours.” We may say: ‘' This 
is not in the agreement ;” but they will tell us: ‘“ Congress 
is going to take that course and yon will 
have to follow suit.” And suppose Congress does insist, 
can we go to England and ask her to help us to make the 
people of America carry out the agreement? Would not 
England say: “You have repudiated me, you have dis- 
criminated against me, how can you ask me to help you to 
do this thing?” We then would be abandoned and by 
either the arrangement which the member for Norfolk 
(Mr: Charlton) or the member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) proposes, we would put ourselves in 
chancery and we would be like the rabbit in the wild cat’s 
paw. Is that a position that my French-Canadian friends 
or the other members of this House would wish to place 
themselves in? I nave before me the speech of the hon. 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). at 
Ingersoll. I once spoke in Ingersoll and I know what a hot 
bed of liberalism it is, but I notice that in all that speech 
where he deals with this question completely and where he 
lays down what the possibilities would be he does not 
receive a single cheer. I state here that I do not believe 
that on this question the Reform party of Canada will fol- 
low the hon. gentlemen opposite in the disloyal course they 
‘ are taking, 


Some hon. GENTLEMEN. Hear, hear. 


Mr. DAVIN. Well the next election will tell you as 
the bye-slections have told you about commercial union. 
What is the difference between commercial union and un- 
restricted reciprocity : very little indeed unless it is the 
difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. The hon, 
member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) goes from the disloyal 
cry to annexation and he does not think his policy would 
lead to annexation, but in speaking at Ingersoll his leader 
said, speaking on the danger of annexation: “ There is a 
risk I cannot overlook, but it is a choice of risks and our 
present position is anything but one of stable equilibrium.” 
The hon. member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) says: That 
those who say it would bring about annexation only admit 
that annexation would be a very fine thing, and that having 
got so much of reciprocity we then would be most anxious 
to go in for annexation.’ Sir, 1 have shown you that if 
we went in for unrestricted reciprocity we would be in such 
a position that the wolf would be constantly complaining 
that the lamb trouble the stream. Any one who has 
given attention to political economy knows that you cannot 
in regard to any article of import or export make a 
tariff that can last for five, or four, or two years even, 
In anything so delicate as the exchanges between 
countries, the most skilful arrangement of tariff 
will be close and clumsy, and, therefore, we never can be 
certain that changes may not have to be made. If we once 
took this step which is proposed we would simply be help- 
less in the hands of Americans. What would we have to 
do under such circumstances? Why, Sir, every year we 
would have to send delegates to Washington to wait in the 
lobbies there to get their orders to bring back to this House 
The Parliament of Canada, which is now as free as any 
Parliament that exists in the world, and the next Parlia.- 
ment in importance as it is of English-speaking men to the 
Parliament which meets at Westminster, that Parliament 
which has looked forward to such great things from this 
country, would have to send down its delegates to the 
lobb‘es and treat with fair and unfa'r lobbyists until the 
senators had decided what our fato was. Very naturally, 
if this were the case, we would say: “Let us get rid of 
this, anything is better than this state of things,” and we 
would be ready to go in for annexation. 

Mr, Davin. 


“better terms” which my friend from Norfolk (Mr. Charl- 
ton) said some Conservatives expected some years henco. 
I do not think I need deal with that. No Conservative, I 
fancy, looks forward in that way, and if he does he would 
not be worthy of the name of a Conservative, and not much 
worthy of the name of a Canadian either, The bon. gentle- 
man then dwelt with the question of revenue and I am bound 
tosay that he dealt with it ina very gingerly manner, He 
pointed out that we would lose right off over $7,000,000 
ander the arrangement proposed by the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) both tariffs being 
the same. And if it happened as Mr. Blake said it should 
be that we would get all our imports from the Statcs and 
send our exports there, where would our revenue be? We 
should have to goin for direct taxation, which the hon, 
gentleman says he does not fear. Well, as the hon, Minister 
of the Interior pointed out, there is no taxation the inci- 
dence of which is so unfair, An income tax is very un- 
fairly collected, it depends so much on the honesty of the 
men on whom it is imposed. The hon. gentleman says he 
does not fear it, but 1 venture to say the people of the 
country will. He talked about the danger to our shipping. 
Why, Sir, of course our shipping would disappear, if we got 
allor the bulk of our imports from the United States. 
Imports and exports have to pretty nearly balance each 
other; you have to pay for imports with exports, and if we 
are going to trade with the United States, all our business 
would have to be done over lines of railway and notin ships, 
and so our shipping would disappear. Then, Sir, he alluded 
to Imperial Federation. Well, I do not think Imperial 
Federation is up here. If it were, one might be inclined to 
say something on it; but I have no desire to go out of the 
record. Now, Sir, I will call the attention of the House toa 
view of this question that has not yet been touched on. It 
is admitted by the hon. member for South Oxford and the hon. 
member for North Norfolk, that there would be a danger of 
annexation. Now, Sir, I have never been afraid of annexa- 
tion, for this reason, that I know very well chat the United 
States have no desire to commit the blunder of forcibly 
attempting to annex the people of Canada, In the first 


place, they would fail; and in the next place, if they - 


succeeded they would have a very unmanageable Ireland 
on their hands, and other elements of discord and disruption 
that are working in their midst at the present moment, 
would make themselves felt. Now, Sir, there is an impor- 
tant question that bears on this subject. Ifa sensible man 
were going to make a new departure, be would ask him- 
self, is it likely to have the element of permanence? Is it 
sure, Sir? Can we be certain that the future of the United 
States is assured? Are there no clouds upon the horizon? 
Prof. Gillian and Judge Tourgée have written books show- 
ing the enormous growth of the black population of the 
South. They have shown that there are now eight black 
republics on the hands of the United States, where the 
blacks are in a majority. They have shown that the 
negroes are increasing at a ratio far in excess of the in- 
crease of the whites from immigration and from natural 
increase, and Judge Tourgée calculates that in 1900, the 
very period at which the imagination of my |! n. friend 
the member for North Norfolk fired, the wviacks will 
actually outnumber the whites in the United States. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Mr. DAVIN... Hon. gentlemen may laugh and say “ oh” 
to that; but if they will take the trouble to read those 
books, written by the first men in the United States, and if 
they will give so humble and go illiterate a person as myself 
some credit for appreciating an argument of the kind, it 
will probably be as creditable to their intelligence as any 
utterances of that sort that they may indulge in, LI say, 
Sir, under those circumstances, with an element in the 


Then about the United States calculated to give rise to disturbance, an ele- 
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ment no counterpart of which exists in Canada, with the 
black population increasing ata ratio that menaces the 
future of the Republic, it would be a most monstrous thing 
on the part of Canada to throw in her lot with the United 
States. And, Sir, let us make no concealment about this. 
The real issue, the issue underneath this movement, the 
-\ important issue, is: Shall we take a step that will land 
Canada into the United States and make this country part 
and parcel of it? There is not a man of any reflection in 
the country who does not know that that is the real 
issue, and the reason hon. gentlemen are so intent on 
aying that that is not the issue is because they know 
hat the young men of Canada—aye, and the old men 
o0—the men of the Reform party—the greater part of 
hem, no less than those of the Conservative party, for 
ere are 7,000 of them that have not bowed the 
nee to Baal—are loyal to Canada and have faith in Cana. 
da’s future. When I read originaily the speeches made by 
y friend Mr, Goldwin Smith, by Mr.Wiman, by my friend 


the Hon. Wm, Macdougall, about all that this thing would | 


do for Canada, I was amazed ; and when I heard the hon. 
member for South Oxford the other night dilate on the 
enormous progress, the vast expansion, that would take 
place if his policy were carried out, it reminded me of one 
of those blood-curdling incidents of the old German ballads, 
where we see a young maid dressed in bridal robes, full of 
hope, full of life and splendor and joy, but the bridegroom 
proves to be a skeleton, and the marriage couch the cold 
earth. These gentlemen come and talk to Canada to this 
young nation, of untold wealth, of unmeasured prosperity, 
ot delusive progress, of intoxicating dreams; and what do 
~ they ask her to do in order to attain all this? To shiver 
her solid existing prosperity —to realise aggrandisement by 
| extinction—to live a tuller life by walking into her tomb. 
_ But, Sir, I tell these preposterous propagandists of a con- 

temptible pessimism, who whine out that Canada is doomed 

‘¢ The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 
In fearful haste her murdered corse away.” 

_ No, Sir, Canada’s future is secure. She is still young ; 
' but the day of maturity is at hand; and centuries hence, 


_ when the historian shall have marked with a pen of indeli- 


- members of this House. 


bile scorn the character of this movement, her heart will be 
_ strong, her lise vigorous, she will go forward in ever-expand- 
_ Ipg progress, beauty’s ensign purple on her lips and on her 
Cheek, aud the day remote beyond human ken “ when 
eath’s pale flag will be advanced there.” 


_ Mr. LAVERGNE. Mr. Speaker, this is certainly the 
_ most important question that has been discussed in this 
Parliament since Confederation, and it would be presump- 

tion on my part to attempt to add any arguments in sup- 
_ port of reciprocity after the eloquent and elaborate speeches 
_ which we have had the pleasure of hearing from several 
But, Sir, the reasons which have 


_ been urged in support of the motion of the hon, member for 


- South Oxford apply so forcibly to the Province of Quebec 
_ that [ thiak many voices should be heard from that quarter. 
~Itis thought in certain sections of the country that the 
_ Province of Quebec did not take any interest in that matter 
_ Even the earliest advocate of reciprocity wrote a pamphlet 
_ In which he asserted that the present attitude of the Prov- 

ince of Quebec is one of isolation, and went on to say that if 
| isolation in commerce would make a people great, then the 
| destiny of the Province of Quebec, in her present frame of 
_ that this opinion is entirely incorrect. It was no doubt as- 
_ Serted in good faith, and for that very reason it becomes the 
_ More necessary to repudiate it as damaging to the cause of re- 

crprocity as well as to the Province of Quebec. In no class of 
_ the people there, does any such desire of isolation exist, 
_ either politically or commercially. A friend of mine was 

telling me some time ago that he would favor political an- 


| 
i 
| 


mind, was one of superlative greatness. I must say at once | 
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nexation to the United States, because he felt himself lost 
in the Province of Quebec among the French Canadians, 
I can say this for my countrymen, that thoy do not 
think they are lost in Canada; yet, although they are sur- 
rounded by an English population, if it were a bad thing 
to be so surrounded, they would not think it much worse 
whether the surrounding people were called American or 
British, and they would consider it a great blessing ifa 
close relation of some kind were effected with the United 
States which would bring prosperity to their homes. I do 
not say this to express any desire to sever our political 
connection with Great Britain. I am an admirer of British 
rule, I donot think we could have a better form of gov- 
ernment than the one we nowenjoy. One single reform 
would make that Government a model one, and that reform 
would be commercial independence. If we had com- 
mercial independence, we would have nothing to envy 
anybody. Yet we must not be blind to the truth. We 
must see things as they are. The time when the very 
name of the United States was a bugbear in some parts of 
the Province of Quebec has gone by. At that time it was 
thought a sin to think of closer relations with our neighbors, 
but since then the sinners have become so numerous that 
we have had to strike that sin off our list. There is not 
perhaps one family out of ten in French Canada, which has 
not one or more of its members now residing in the United 
States, and I can say without exaggeration that there is 
nearly one-third of the whole French-Canadian population 
now residing in the United States, some permanently and 
some temporarily, These people know well all the advan- 
tages that would be derived from closer relations with that 
country. It is there they go for money when they are 
penniless. It is with American money they pay off the 
mortgages on their farms, and I can say this, that there 
has been in some parts of the Hastern townships of Quebec so 
much money sent by Canadians from the neighboring Repub- 
lic that it reduced the rate of interest. Twelve or 15 years 
ago, it was a common thing to see money lent at 10 or 12 
per cent. on mortgages. Now 8 per cent. is a very 
heavy rate. I must also say that in some of these localities 
the agricultural interest isin such a state of depression, 
particularly in places where the farms are not very good 
that one-half of the farms would have been abandoned by 
this, if the United States were not there as a place of re- 
serve in case of need, Under these conditions, it is impos- 
sible that the Province of Quebec should have any desire to 
remain isolated from the other Provinces. On the contrary, 
that province is quite ready to help in any movement 
tending to improve its condition, and in support of this 
statement I might mention, without looking further back 
than a few months ago, that at the Provincial Conference 
held in Quebec and, of which the idea started from Quebee, 
unrestricted reciprocity with the United States was recom- 
mended by the representatives of the Quebec Government 
as well as by the leading men of most of the other Provin- 
ces. / Now, before speaking of the advantages which would 
result from reciprocity, I cannot help answering one great 
objection which is made against that policy. It is said by 
the adversaries of reciprocity that it will discriminate un. 
fairly against Great Britain. I cannot, for one moment,admit 
this, Iam sure that if we had that. reciprocity, it would 
stimulate our business to such an extent that before many 
years we would do far more business with Great Britain 
than we do now. Yet supposing that assertion be true, we 
can fairly reply that England does not discriminate in our 
favor, Kngland treats us just as she treats every nation on 

the face of the earth, and it would not be in her interest to 

discriminate in our favor. In support of this proposition, 

we might well use the argument which has been used by the 

First Minister, whea discussing a policy which was impro- 

erly called the National Policy. Asa self-governing people, 
| he said, we have a right to consult our own interests first, 
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This argument will be conclusive of itself, but there are 
many illustrations of its force. Let us recollect some 
of the events in the past, and we will see that the 
motive power of politics in this country has always beoa 
self interests. We, in Quebec, are not in the same position 
as the other Provinces of Confederation, and I speak more 
from the Quebec point of view than from the general point 
of view. In 1760, when Canada was conquered by England, 
was it through a motive of love, was it through any kindly 
feeling that Canada was taken away from French domination 
and made an English colony? Surely it was then 
| 
| 


interest that dictated Hogland’s policy. After that we were 
governed several years by military rule. Surely that rule 
was not inflicted on us through a motive of justice, but 
purely through self interest. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
it was thought better to treat in that way the conquered. 
Ido not complain of that, but I say it tends to prove my 
theory. After that again, in 1864, when the standard of 
rebellion was raised among our neighbors, England thought 
fit to deal with us more fairly, and we were then granted the 
British North America Act. We were given back our 
French civil law, and we were exempted from the test 
oath. It was surely again interest that dictated sucha 
policy. It was tho fear of seeing us jointhe rebellion. It 
might be said that in our history there are some exceptions, 
but those exceptions will only confirm the rule. At the 
same time, when the twelve States sent delegates to their 
first Congress in Philadelphia, what was their first move? 
They passed resolutions remonstrating with the Imperial 
Government for the charter which had been granted to 
this country. It was not in their interest that they did 
that, and it was soon after proved, and they soon 
afterwards understood it themselves. A very little 
word thoughtleesly spoken prevented us from joining them 
Soon after, they voted three addresses, one to the King and 
one to the people of Great Britain justifying the action they 
had taken, and a third to the Canadians, In that address 
they expressed very different views than those contained in 
their resolutions. They offered us as many privileges and 
advantages as has been grantcd us by England, and in that 
they acted according to their interest, but it was too late. 
I might say that all and every im»ortant event of our his- 
tory will prove that the motive power of politics in this 
country has always been intercst, We have fought for 
years for rights which have been admitted to be just and 
legitimate. We have fought for British rights and they 
were granted to us. Hngland yielded to our just demand 
when she thought it was her interest to do so, when it was 
seen that the game was a very expensive one. [ do not say 
those things to recriminate. I do not expect that we would 
have been treated any better by any other nation on the 
face of the globe, but I say that this theory is a common 
axiom of common sense. I admit that for fifty years we 
have been most fairly treated. We have enjoyed great 
freedom, and under uo other fiag than the British flag 
would we have been better treated, and I do not deny that 
we owe gratitude to ;Hngland, but in a case of interest 
like this, our debt of gratitude is not so enormous 
that we should sacrifice our own interest, not even for 
England but for a certain number of her manufactures. It 
is a very strange argument to hear the hon, gentlemen on 
the other side not saying that reciprocity would be bad for 
Canada, bat that it would be bad for England. It appears 
that we are very rich, and that we must do this for the sake 
of poor England, As I have heard here in this House, not 
only loyalty but charity begins at home. Now, before en- 
umerating “some of the advantages which I think would | 
result from reciprocity, [ think [should answer a few of the 
other objections which have been made to the motion pre- 
sented by the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright). Tho hon. gentleman who preceded me began | 
his brillisnt address by a long citation from one Mr, Ritchie | 
Mr, LAVERGNE. 


| 
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of Ohio, and that Mr. Ritchie, it appears, knows our country 
very well. Ho made avery brilliant exposition of our 
wealth, of our natural resources, of our mines, our beautiful 
rivers, in fact, of all our natural wealth he made the most 
brilliant picture ; but [ would have been most happy to hear 
that citation continued up to the end, to hear the conclusion 
of that citation, and I would have been very much surprised 
if Mr. Ritchie did not conclude that this immense wealth, 
these immense resources wanted to be developed, and that 
the best way of developing these immense resources was by 
the way of reciprocity or commercial union. There can 
be no doubt that this gentioman made this brilliant ex- 
position with an end and with a desire, and what 
desire could it have been if not a desire of partici- 
pating in those immense resources. Now, we are told, 
that we are a young country. 1 will admit that, as far as 
growth is concerned, we are a very young country, but as 
far as age is concerned, we are not so much younger than 
the country adjacent to us, The hon, gentleman had ‘he 
advantage of being born in a country far more important 
than this, and perhaps we have over him the advantage of 
knowing the history of this country a little further back, 
and, if I have beon weil taught, and I think I have been 
correctly tauglit in that favt, I think this country was 
settled over threo hundred yeirs ago and not one hundred 
years ago. We have been also told that it is not true that 
we pay daty on all importations and pay duty on all expor- 
tations, and the proof in support of that is that it is agaiost 
all the principles of politicaicconomy, I could not see any 
conclusions arrived at by the hon. gentleman. Yet, if the 
hon, gentleman was here, I would relate to him something 
whieh occurred in my couaoty, and to my personal know- 
ledge. One of my present constituents, in 1878, was a great 
Conservative, a great admirer of the Conservative policy, 
and endorsed protection. That man happened to be a 
farmer and a cattle dealer. He endorsed that policy, and 
made a great deal of noise in his parish, and perhaps 
he made conquests of electors for his party. In 1882, 
after having driven his cattle to the United States 
at different times, he began to think that policy was not as 
sound as he thought at the beginning. He began to find 
out and was able to make out who it was that was paying 
the duty. In 1882 he voted, but he did not brag any more. 
He did not say anything. Ia 1885 there was a local 
election in that couaty, and mixing up both Governments, 
holding both Administrations, which were both Conserva- 
tivo, responsible for their faults, he did not vote at all. 
Then he began to understand that it was the farmers who 
were paying the duty on the cattle he was driving to the 
United States, in i837 he was one of my strong sup- 
porters. I will not follow the hon. gentleman on all the 
grounds he has gone through. He has taken us from the 
Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Cortainly he has dis- 
played a vast amount of knowledge, and I can say that I 
have admired his brilliant expositions, but owing to my 
own deficiency, owing, perhaps, to my not understanding 
his language, which is not my own, I could not see the bear- 
ing of all he said. Now, Lhave heard an hon, member of this 
HT ase speak of inconsistency, Although the hon. gentleman 
for Assiniboia (Mr, Davin) is not present at this moment, 
{ wish to remark that citing speeches made ten or fifteen 
years ago are no great answer (o serious arguments. If 
we were to argue on that line, [ would have to ask the hon. 
member if he always held the same opinions he does now 
of the administration of the right hon. gentleman. Now, 
Sir, it has been said that we are in a very prosperous cor- 
dition, and, therefore, we do not need a change. ln tup- 
port of that argament we have had extracts read from a 
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speech of the Hon, George Brown, made ten or fifteen years 
ago. Ido not say that I share the opinions of that gentle- 


man at thattime, but Isay that speeches made ten or fifteen _ 
years are no answer] to arguments made to-day. Now,I 


hold the same sentiments 


Quebec as may exist in the other Provinces, 
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come to the real point at issue—would it be to our interest 
to have reciprocity? Perhaps it has been thought that I 


_ was not friendly towards Hngland and was aiming at some 


change in oor political position, in the beginning of my 
remarks. That was far from my object. I sincerely 
believe that if we wished for a political change in this 
country, we could find no better mode of bringing it 


about ‘than by maintaining our present trade relations 


with the United States. {[t is to be remembered that 
in the Prcvince of Quebee, French-Canadians do not 
of attachment to Engiand 
a3 English-Canadians. We all admit that we owe a debt 
of gratiiude to England, but we know very weil that in 
this question there is not the same feeling in the Province of 
If our present 
trade relations continue for 25 years, not only will one- 
third of our population be found in the States, as at present, 
but the majority will be there. There will be a tempta- 
tion for them who are not of a British origin, who do 
not make such a great difference between Americans and 
Englishmen, there would be a temptation for them to say 
that they would like as well to have Washington for their 
headquarters as London, Would it not be a temptation for 
them to say that they saw more convenienée, and, perhaps, 
more advantage, in having their metropolis at Washing- 


ton than across the ocean ? I do not say that we have any 


such desire, I do not say that we even think of annexation, 
but [ say that if the present situation continues for a long 
time, certainly there will bo temptation toward a political 
change. If we are true patriots, if we desire the Provinces 
to remain united, we should adopt some means to prevent 
the disintegration of this Dominion. I say, Sir, that the best 
means of obtaining such a result is to improve our trade re- 
lations by commercial reciprocity with the United States. 
Certainly we cannot say that the National Policy has 


_ been a success in this country ; I cannot say it has been a 


success in the Province of Quebec, In the city of Montreal, 
perhaps, some new industries have been established, and 
perhaps in a few other places; but I would not say that 
even in the city of Quebec the manufacturing industries 
have been promoted by protection, There are natural 
industries in the city of Quebec that live by themselves, 
they are established on solid foundations, and reciprocity 
would uot affect them in any way. There are also, perhaps, 
a few manufactures in the city of St, Hyacinthe, and I know 
that my hon, friend who represents that county will support 
the motion of the hon, member for South Oxford. But, Sir, 


where are the manufactures in the rural constituencies of 
_ the Province of Quebec. When that policy was inaugurated 
“we were promised that it would not only benefit Montreal, 


that it would not only benefit three or four cities in the 
Province of Quebec, but it was to benefit the whole Pro- 
vince, Where is the increase of population? Where is 
the decrease in the immigration of our countrymen? There 
isnone. Where are the promised industries in the rural 
Constituencies? There are none. I say the situation is 
Worse than it was ten years ago. The people naturally look 
fur a change in order to better their actual position. This 
agitution was commonced in the Province of Ontario, and it 
his not been carried to the same extent in Quebec, Yet the 
echos of that agitation have reached us, it has reached all the 
Canadian homes, it has reached all the fathers who have 
seen more than half of their families leaving their home 
for the neighboring Repuulic. I have visited a certain 
number of localities in my constituency, and when I have 
spoken of reciprocity, I have pleased the people immensely, 
They recollect the prosperity we enjoyed when we hada 
partial measure of reciprocity before. They know that 
reciprocity means about 20 per cent. increase in the value 
of their products; they know that if they have horses, 
Cattle, oats, potatoes, poultry, hay, lumber, to sell, they will 
get for all these articles at least 20 per cent, more. They 
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know it from experience. Now, Sir, it is said that farmers 
do not pay anything of that taxation in the way ofduty, I 
think it is easy to show that they pay an enormous taxa- 
tion. I will only give an example on that poiat. I will 
take the counties near the St. Lawrence River—Champlaip, 
Montmagny, Berthier and Laprairie—in which counties the 
people produce a large quantity of hay. It is not unusual 
for some farmers to sell as much as 100 tons of hay in a year. 
Many of the farmers in the Province of Quebec have sold 
their hay in the United States, in fact it may be said that 
the hay of the Province generally goes to the States. A 
farmer who ships a hundred tons of bay has to pay a duty 
of $200. Ifafarmer, sends a horse there worth $100 he has 
to pay $20 ; on $200 worth of cattle he is compelled to pay 
$40. If he sells three hundred bushels of peas, which is not 
an excessive quantity, the duty will amount to $45. Let 
me say here that the farmers understand as to who pays 
the duty. [will not say more on the po'‘nt, except that 
Iam satisfied that a farmer in comfortable position will 
pay $300 a year duties on products shipped to the United 
States. Our geographical position also impells us to the 
adoption of this policy. Grant that our facilities of com- 
merce are equal to the demand, although I do not think 
that they are at the present time, for neither the Canadian 
Pacific Railway nor the Intercolonial answer the demands 
of commerce, the people of the Maritime Provinces could 
not trade with any advantage with the people of the North 


West or British Columbia, and not even with the 
people of Ontario. 1 might go further, and say 
that although there is plenty of flour to be 


purchased in Ontario, yet in spite ot the tariff wall erected, 
the Province of Quebec, not further back than 1886, 
brought over $400,000 worth of flour in the United States, 
paying a duty of $54,000. On some occasions Quebec has 
not been able to raise sufficient breadstuffs for her -people, 
and on those occasions she has found it more advantageous 
to deal with the States than with the neighboring Province 
of Ontario. Is it not, moreover, a fact that Ontario buys a 
large quantity of coal from the State of Pennsylvania? It 
will be unnecessary for me to discuss at length the interests 
of the fishermen in this question, for they have able advo- 
cates here; yet I may say that the fishermen of the Mari- 
time Provinces find it more advantageous to deal with the 
New England States, andthe Americans are their best 
customers even in spite ,of a tariff of 30 per cent. In 
regard to the lumber interest:, we have heard the state- 
ment of gentlemen of experience and who are engaged in 
that business, and while it will be needless for me to go 
over the ground again, I may remark that the farmers of 
Quebec are highly interested because they have yet large 
tracts of forest, and when they clear their lands they 
have to destroy good timber, and if they could obtain a 
fair return for the timber they would be largely benefited. 
The adoption of such a policy asis proposed might, perhaps, 
be advantageous to the manufacturers of Montreal and per- 
haps to two or three small places, but the majority of the 
people, the great bulk of the people, would derive immense 
benefit from such a policy. It appears at the present time 
as if this country is to be administered for the benefit of a 
small minority of its inhabitants. Everybody will admit 
that if the rural portion of the country were in a prosperous 
condition, if the farmers were prosperous, the laborers and 
mechanics who live among them would also be prosperous ; 
and if all those classes were prosperous, certainly the country 
merchants would be prosperous, and if they were prosper- 
ous surely the city and wholesale merchants would also be 
prosperous. Thus the whole country would immensely 
benefit by the introduction of such a policy. 1 am satisfied 
that the objections made to this proposition will disappear 
if the right hon. gentleman who leads the Government 
choose to advocate such a measure, and not one out of 
26 of his supporters would fail to follow him, in fact 
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they would all fall into line very quickly. The Premier | Those noble words have not found any echo on_ the 
would earn the gratitude of almost the whole people of | Treasury benches of this House for ten years, yet, Sir, it 
Canada if he were to confer such a boon on this country. is better late than never. Now, Sir, I will answer to 
I go further, and say that in regard to political power—and | another objection which is made. It is said, and truly 
we are not interested in saying this—if the hon, gentleman | said, that we cannot make that treaty alone, It is said 
would advocate that cause and carried it to a successful | that we have to obtain the consent of the other contract- 
conclusion he would secure power for himself and his friends | ing party, but I may say this that there are in the neigh- 
for the remainder of his life, which I hope will be a long | boring country some advocates of this proposition, and that 
one, But even supposing it had not that result, but that | we should not for a moment be discouraged if we meet with 
his friends and supporters who are the manufacturers and | some difficulties, because we are assured that this cause 
monopolists of the country should turn against him and for- | which we now advocate will be beneficial to both countries 
get past favors, suppose that they should not support him | and it ought to carry victory in theend. If we do not suc- 
any longer, which is most improbable and almost impossible, | ceed as soon as we would like to yet we will triumph in the | 
nevertheless the carrying of such a policy to a successful | end if we are like the men who entered the Corn Law 
conclusion would be a glorious ending to his career. The| League in England, If we work with patriotism for the 
hon. gentleman would certainly acquire a name and fame | good of this country, if we work with the same energy as 
unequalled in this country. And, Sir, he would follow | men like the Cobdens, the Brights, the Villiers and others 
an example which he need not disdain. He would follow | have worked when they decided they would have free trade 
the example of another Tory—an English Tory—whose|in England; if we work as those men did we are sure to 
name is cherished in the old country, would follow the | carry victory, and, Sir, if we do not carry victory to-day, 
example of Sir Robert Peel. When the corn laws were | and if our active efforts result only in a simple expression 
abolished in 1846 by the Imperial Parliament Sir Robert | of opinion, yet it will be a step—a great step—in the right 
Peel uttered some memorable words, and the right hon. | direction. 
gentleman would have a right to say as Sir Robert Peel; Mr. MoNEIOLL moved the adjournment of the debate. 
said at that time in the words which I will cite: Motion agreed to. a 
a 2 Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of the 
“‘T shall leave a name execrated I know by every monopolist who | House 
will maintain protection for his own individual benefit, but it may be : * fe 
that I shall leave a name sometimes breathed with expressions of good Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 11:55 p.m. 
will in the homes of those whose lot it is to labor and to earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of their brow; when they shall recruit their | 


exhausted strength with abundance of unprotected food, the sweeter, ' rinted by MoLwax, Rogur & Co., Parliamontary Printers, Wellingtca 
because it is in no manner leavened by sense of injustice.” Street, Ottawa. 
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“HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, tyth March, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 
NEW MEMBER, 


Mr, SPEAKER informed the House that he had received 
from the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery acertificate of the 
election and return of Henry Corby, Esq , for the Electoral 
District of the West Riding of the County of Hastings. 


FIRST READING. 


Bill (No. 46) to amend the Acts relating to the Manitoba 
and North-Western Railway Company of Canada.—(Mr. 
Scarth.) 


FOOD ADULTERATION ACT, 
Mr. COSTIGAN moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 47) 


to amend the Adulteration Act, chapter one hundred and 


seven of the Revised Statutes of Canada. He said: This 
alteration is chiefly in consequence ofaruling by Judge 
Dugas, of Montreal, that baking powder is not an article of 
food. Some baking powders are postively injurious, and 
prosecutions to prevent their sale cannot be successful 
without this amendment. It would also enable samples to 
be taken in wholesale stores of chicory, pepper dust, and 
other adulterants, and perhaps lead to preventing their sale, 
The object of this amendment is to qualify as analysts before 
the courts the members of the examining board who are 
appointed by the Government to examine as to the qualifi- 
cations of applicants for the position of public analysts. 
The present examiners are Dr. Girdwood, Professor Marsan 
and the Chief Analyst, and it seems only reasonable that 
their position should in no respect be inferior to that of the 
candidates who may pass their examination. The assis- 
tants to the chief analyst appointed by the Government must 
undergo the same examination as the public analysts, and 
they are equally well qualified to apper in court and give 
evidence. This amendment authorises Council to appoint 
special collectors in addition to those indicated by the Act. 
The latter being generally resident where the samples 
are collected, are well known to vendors of food, &c., in the 
same place, and may not succeed in getting fair samples of 
the goods actually sold. Should Council appoint special 
inspectors they would travel over such a wide area . that 
they would not be readily recognisable. This alteration 
18--1888—1 


is for the purpose of effecting a division of labor in ex- 
amining the various samples collected; for as drugs and 
fertilisers are so numerous and varied that it is impossible 
for any one analyst to keep himself informed regarding the 
composition and adulterations of all of them, and to be 
thoroughly practised and skilful in their examination. 
New methods for this are being continually proposed and 
adopted, and new literature is continually being published 
regarding the various branches. If it were made possible 
tor each analyst to confine his reading, his analyses and 
researches to one department of the science, he would be- 
come much more skilful and experienced in it than his 
fellows, and his word would have the greater value. There 
are eight public analysts, besides the chief analyst and his 
two assistants. This staff might be made much more 
efficient by each member of it having his attention confined 
to the examination of only a certain class of the substances 
referred to in the Act, and it is to make this possible that 
the amendment has been framed. There are many sub- 
stances liable to adulteration which are not included under 
foods, drugs and fertilisers. Soap, soda and white lead 
may be mentioned as instances of such articles which 
might be subjected to inspection as soon as any Order in 
Couneil issued to that effect. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL CASKS., 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill 
(No. 48) further to amend the law respecting Procedure in 
Criminal Cases. He said: Last Session an Act was passed 
making final the decisions of the courts of this country in 
criminal matters, and it has been considered expedient to 
define more exactly and precisely than was done by that 
Act that the provision pertains to appeals or petitions to 
Her Majesty in Council. The present Bill, therefore, merely 
amends the short Act adopted last Session by introducing 
these words: 

No. appeal shall be brought in any criminal cage from any judgment 
or authority or order of any court in Canada to any Court of Appeal by 


which in the United Kingdom appeals or petitions to Her Majesty in 
Council may be heard. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


LIABILITY OF CARRIERS BY WATER, 


Mr. MADILL moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 49) 
to amend the Act respecting the liability of Carriers by 
Water. He said: The Billis one in the interests of the 
settlers on islands and coasts depending upon common car- 
riers by water for mails, provisions and supplies. It is 
introduced for the purpose of preventing common carriers 
from refusing to carry the freights, provisions and supplies 
along the routes and land passengers at the advertised rates, 
and imposing a penalty for any infraction of the rules or 
any discrimination against the settlers. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


QUESTIONS REGARDING PUBLIC PAPERS, 


Mr. TROW. Before the Orders of the Day are read, I 
wish to make a suggestion in reference to the unusual de- 
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mands which are made throughout the country for copies 
of Hansard. I think there is scarcely any member of the 
House who has not received applications for copies of the 
Debates containing the interesting debate which is now in 
progress. I question whether there has been a debate since 
Confederation which has attracted more attention through- 
out the Dominion, The distributor has received cornmuni- 
cations from members of Congress and others in the United 
States, asking for copies of the Debates; and I think that 
while the type is standing, very reasonable terms could be 
made with the printer for an extra number of copies for dis- 
tribution. The whole country is interested in this debate, 
and I hope the Minister who has charge of the matter will 
allow a few more thousand copies to be printed for circula- 
tion. Itis utterly impossible to supply at present the 
number of people who are applying daily, not merely for 
the speeches on one side, but those on both sides. It might 
be well to have the whole of the speeches compiled at the 
close of the debate in pamphlet form. 


Mr. EDGAR. I would like to enquire of the Govern- 
ment when some further papers, which seem to be exceed. 
ingly important in connection with the Fishery Treaty, are 
going to be brought before the House? I have in my hand 
what purports to be a copy of some papers which have been 
laid before the British Parliament by the British Govern- 
ment; and among them I find a very important document 
which I do not think this Parliament has seen yet. [tis 
the instructions of Lord Salisbury to the commissioners. 
We have already had laid before the House the powers 
from the British Government to the plenipotentiarie:; but 
I fiad there was issued on the same date, the 24th October 
last, very important instructions from Lord Salisbury to 
the commissioners. You will remember that the powers 
which were laid before the House referred to the plenipo- 
tentiaries’ dealings with “all or any questions relating to 
rights of fishery,” “and any other questions which may 
arise which the respective plenipotentiaries may be author- 
ised by their Government to consider and adjust.”” Now, there 
is nothing in the papers which have been so far laid before 
the House, to show that the plenipotentiaries were author. 
ised to consider or adjust anything but the matters relating 
to the rights of the fisheries. | However, I find from these 
instructions of Lord Salisbury that there were special powers 
given to the commissioners outside of the fishery question. 
Here is one clause of these instructions: 

‘Whilst I have judged it advisable thus, in the first place, to refer 

to the question of the fisheries of the Atlantic coast, itis not the wish 
of Her Majesty’s Government that the discussions of the plenipoten- 
tiaries should necessarily be confined to that point alone; but full 
liberty is given to you to enter upon the consideration of any questions 
which may bear upon the issues involved, and to discuss and treat for 
any equivalents, whether by means of tariff concessions or otherwise, 
which the United States plenipotentiaries may be authorised to consider 
as a means of settlement.” 
Now, it must be apparent how very important this docu- 
ment is to the discussion of the very question which is now 
before Parliament, andI am sure it is a great slight cast 
ppae he Parliament by the Government and those en- 
rusted —— 


Mr. SPHAKER,. I wish the hon, pentieman to limit 
himeelf to his question, stating what papers he wants and 
what importance these papers are for the conduct of the 
business of this House. I have already drawn the attention 
of hon, members to the fact that these questions ought not 


be made the occasion of a speech, and I must see that the 
rule is respected. 


Mr. EDGAR. I bow to your decision, Sir. I only wish 
to point out that whereas those matters have been laid be- 
fore the English Parliament, they should at the earliest 
moment be laid before this House. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. If the hon. gentleman had 


limited himself to that remark, I would have answered 
Mr. Trow. 


him at once. The attention of the First Minister will be 
called to the hon, gentleman’s remarks as soon as he comes 
in. 


Mr. LAURIER. My hon. friend from Perth (Mr. Trow) 
made recently a suggestion which I think we ought to 
carry out, with regard toa larger publication of this de- 
bate. There is no doubt a very large demand for further 
copies of the speeches in this debate on reciprocity. I do 
not know that the Government can do anything, but it 
would be well to call the attention of the Debates Commit- 
tee to this matter, and suggest that they might see their 
way to have a larger number of copies printed. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. As the hon. gontleman has 
said, this matter is not in the hands of the Government, 
and this Parliament had decided before that a certain num- 
ber of the debates should be printed each day and distri- 
buted. The debate on this subject was not foreseen, and 
the House did, therefore, not see fit to order an additional 
number of copies. The debate has now gone on for three 
days, and I suppose a complete edition would be required. 
Of course, if the Printing Committee think proper to move 
in the matter, they may take it up at the next sitting. 


Mr. TROW. I understand the type is not distributed, — 
and consequently the whole debate can be put in print 
again at a very reasonable figure, which it could not be 
after the type is distributed. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Tho attention of the Com- 
mittee is called to it, and no doubt they will take the mat- 
ter up. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L.) With the kind permission of 
the hon. gentleman who moved the adjournment of 
the debate (Mr. McNeill), I wish to make ashort per- 
sonal explanation with reference to the charge brought 
against me by the hon. gentleman who followed me in this _ 
debate (Mr. Foster), concerning my action upon the reso- 
lution before the House. [ had not the opportunity of hear- 
ing the speech of the hon. the Minister of Marine (Mr. 
Foster), as I was not in the House when it was delivered, 
nor did I see the report of his speech until Saturday. Other- 
wise | would have taken opportunity to make my expla- 
nation before this. In his remarks, the hon. gentleman 
charged me with having, in this House, advocated the reso- 
lution submitted by the hon, member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright), although a few months ago | had de- 
nounced, in the most severe terms, the policy it embodies. 
The hon, gentleman made this charge, based on a quotation 
from a newspaper report, assuming the report to be correct, 
and argued from this that I could not be sincere or honest | 
in the opinions I have expressed in this House. I desire to 
say that there is no foundation whatever .for the charge 
made by the hon, gentleman. I desire to say that the 
remarks I made in this House in support of the resolu: 
tion of my hon. friend for South Oxford, are not at all at 
variance with the position I took and the remarks I mad 
before the Charlottetown Board of Trade. ‘ 


Mr. BOWELL. The hon. gentleman is in order if he is 
epee to the amendment before the House, but otherwise 
eis not, 


Mr. DAVIES. I am speaking with the kind permission — 


of the hon, gentleman who moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Mr. BOWELL. My hon. friend, Mr. McNeill, has no_ 
power to give that permission, and I maintain the hon. 
gentleman is not in order unless he is speaking to the 


amendment moved by the hon. Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, 


1888. 


‘Mr. DAVIKS. It is a personal explanation I am mak- 
ing. 

‘Mr. BOWELL. It is not. It isan answer to a speech 
_ delivered in reply to the hon. gentleman, and the hon. 
_ gentleman is now combatting the argument presented to 
this House by the hon. the Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries, 


Mr. SPEAKER. These personal explanations are 
__ usually allowed, because they partake of the nature of ques- 
_ tions of privilege. Ifan hon. member rises to deny that 
he made certain statements imputed to him during a debate, 
_ he is allowed to do so, but he ought to limit himself toa 
formal denial. He must not proceed to deliver a speech on 

the subject. 


Mr, DAVIKS (P.E.I.) I would have taken the’ oppor- 
tunity, which is often taken by hon. gentlemen, of rising to 
make an explanation when the Orders of the Day were 
called, but I understood from your remarks, Sir, the other 
day that such was not considered to be the proper course ; 

_ andasIam not going to take up any time ard my hon. 
_ friend has kindly given way to me. 


Mr, McNEILL Isimply understood my hon. friend to 
say that he wished to make merely a personal explanation, 


Mr, DAVIES. The hon, gentleman is right. I desire 
simply to make a personal explanation that I had not 
previously the opportunity of making, with reference to 
the very serious charge brought up against me of incon- 
sistency by the hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
That hon. gentleman, quoting from a summayy report of 
the proceedings before the Charlottetown Board of Trade, 

__ which appeared in a Conservative paper, and in which Iam 
_ set down as having said, that unrestricted reciprocity is im- 
practicable and impossible aud that the Americans were 
| not such arrant fools as to grant it, and taking this report 
as correct, proceeded to ask what weight, could be attached 
to any arguments I might use in this House in favor of 
unrestricted reciprocity, after that statement I had made 
before the Board of Trade of Charlottetown, a few months 
ago denouncing any such policy. The hon. gentleman 
said : 


‘(Unrestricted reciprocity would differ from commercial union in this 
regpect ; that while under it there would be perfectly free trade ——” 


Mr. FOSTER. I never said that. 


Mr. DAVIES. Iam reading the quotation which the 
hon. gentleman read. 


Mr. FOSTER. Why did you not say so ? 


. Mr. DAVIES. That is what I intended to convey. I 
' was reading the quotation on which the hon, gentleman 
based his statement: 

“ Unrestricted reciprocity would differ from commercial union in thig 
respect: that while under it there would be perfectly free trade between 
the two countries, each country would retain the right to frame its own 
tariffas against the rest of the world. Canada, for instance, might 
have a 25 per cent tariff, while that of the United States might be one 
of 35 per cent. The immediate consequence would be that imports to 
the United States, instead of being carried to the great ports of the 
United States, would be taken to the States by way of Montreal, To 
this the States, whose people are not arrant fools, would never consent. 
An unrestricted reciprocity, although it would suit us as well as 
commercial union, was, therefore, impracticable.” 


That was the quotation. Now, I did not make use of such 
language as is here reported. I used that language with a 
very strongly pronounced and distinct qualification, which 
was clearly understood when I stated it. The board of 
trade were discussing several proposals for obtaining free 
trade relations with the United States. Some were in favor 
of commercial union, and some in favor of the scheme known 
as unrestricted reciprocity. A portion expressed their de- 
sire to have the freest trade relations between Canada and 
the United States that could be obtained, similar to the 
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freedom of trade which existed between State and State, so 
that there should be no custom houses on the border, and 
that not only the United States goods should be passed free, 
bat that all goods, whether they were manufactured in 
Canada or in the United States or abroad, should be passed 
free, These same people wished also to retain, if possible, 
in the hands of Canada the right to maintain our tariff and 
to regulate it as we pleased. In answer to that, I told them 
that such a scheme of unrestricted reciprocity was imprac- 
ticable and impossible, that if Canada retains a tariff of 25 
per cent., and the United States a tariff of 35 per cent., and 
you have no custom houses between the two countries, the 
whole of the importations will naturally come into that 
part of the country which has the least tariff, and that the 
country to the south of us which has the higher tariff 
would not be such arrant fools as to assent to any such 
arrangement, 


Some bon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.EI.) That ischeered, That is common 
sense and plain fact, and what I said then I repeat in this 
House, and I say that the proposition which we have now 
before us is not that proposition. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. Go on. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L) 1 hardly think, Mr Speaker, that 
this interruption is quite fair. 
Some hon, MEMBERS. Order. Go on. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.EI.) I say that the proposition which 
is now before the House, made by the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), does not contain 
the only objection and the fatal objection which I then 
pointed out, and which I said would render the scheme 
impracticable, and I simply desire in closing to say that, 
when I had resumed my speech before the Charlottetown 
Board of Trade, I moved a resolution at the close of my 
remarks which shows pretty clearly what 1 intended, what 
I was understood to say, and what I did say, although, in 
the Conservative paper from which my hon. friend quotes, 
lam not as fully reported as I ought to have been. I 
moved : 

‘¢ That this board warmly approves of reciprocal free trade with the 
United States on the broadest possible basis, including the abolition of 
the restriction on the coasting trade and the transfer of vessel pro- 
perty, and embracing the concession to the Americans of the common 
right with our fishermen to use our fisheries.” 

That was the statement I made there, and the statement 
which I repeat again. 


Mr. FOSTER. I have only to thank the hon. gentle- 
man for calling my attention to this, and for the lucid ex- 
planation he has made of his own words. I do not think it 
requires any more remarks from me, 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


House resumed adjourned debate on proposed motion of 
Sir Richard Cartwright, and on the motion of Mr, Foster in 
amendment thereto. 


Mr. McNEILL. AsI understand that many hon. mem- 
bers desire to take part in this debate, I shall endeavor t 
make the remarks I desire to make to the House as short 
as possible. In the first instance, I think we may all feel 
satified to know that, for once in the history of this Parlia- 
ment at least, all parties in this House are agreed upon one 
point—the Liberal-Conservative party on this side of the 
House; the Rouge party, which I hope I may say without 
offence, is more particularly represented by the courteous 
and eloquent and able gentleman who leads the Opposition 
in this House; the Grit party, led by the hon. gentleman 
the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) ; 
the Parti National, marshalled under the baton of the hon. 
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member for Bellechasse (Mr. Amyot) ; the Politico-Philoso- 
phical party , if 1 may so express it, of the hon, member 
for Bothwell (Mr. Mills); the Insular party, so solid and 
firm in its allegiance to the hon. gentleman who has just 
addressed the House (Mr. Davies); the party of pure 
political principle, so worthily led by the hon. member for 
West Ontario (Mr. Edgar); the party of detraction, of 
which, alas, the great leader fell in the general engagement 
of last year, but which is properly represented by his old 
supporter and lieutenant, the hon. member for North Nor- 
folk (Mr. Charlton) ; the party of political morality, that 
great party which two Sessions ago so many hon. members 
opposite sought to lead that I should not then have dared 
to discriminate among them, but which I think I may, 
without offence to any one else, say, is now in this House 
under the worthy command of the hon. member for Glen- 
garry (Mr, Purcell) and his not less distinguished friend 
the hon. member for Hast Simcoe (Mr. Cook); and last, 
but not least, the great party of one, which my hon. friend, 
the member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell), delights 
to call the third party, but which I think most hon. 
members of this House would call the first party, because 
I am sure my hon. friend himself would admit that he, at 
all events, would callit a No. 1 party. We may congratulate 
ourselves that all these great parties are united upon one 
subject, are agreed upon one point, that it would be greatly 
to the advantage of Canada if we could obtain freer com- 
mercial relations, freer trade relations with the United 
States. For years past, the people of the United States 
kept up a great tariff wall against us. Over and over again 
we have entreated them to take it down, and they have 
just as often refused. And why have they so refused? The 
hon, member who moved this resolution (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) has told us. He has told us that they so 
refused to take down that tariff wall because they wished 
to punish the people of Canada. He has told us so in 
those words; he repeated the same statement before this 
House, but this is what he said at Ingersoll : 


‘¢ We know that the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was abolished not so 
much because it was injurious to the United States, for on the whole 
both parties profited by it, as because they wanted to punish us for 
ae Sapeetly some of us had displayed with the South during the 
rebellion. 


It is true that the people of Canada—and we would have 
supposed, perhaps, that they were within their rights in 
sympathising with whomsoever they pleased—ii is true 
that the people of Canada did sympathise at that time with 
the weaker side, and I think it is a somewhat interesting 
little bit of information that we now have from the hon, 
gentleman who asks us to hand ourselves over, body and 
bones, to the tender mercies of those same people, that the 


| people of Canada were deliberately punished by those 
people because they ventured to sympathise with the South 


in their struggle for independence, { think, Sir, that isa 
little bit of information which the voters of Canada may 
very well mark, learn and inwardly digest. Buat I believe 
the hon, gentleman is perfectly correct in his information. 
At the same time I wish to call attention to the fact that 
this is not the only reason why this great tariff wail has 
becn upbuilt against us. It is not merely for the purpose 
of punishing the people of Canada; it is also for the purpose 
of coercing the people of Canada, It is a matter of history 
that this treaty was abrogated by the United States, this 
great tariff wall was raised up against the people of this 
couxtry for the purpose of coercing the people of Canada 
into annexation. Now, if any hon. member on the other 
side of the House ventures to controvert that statement, I 
will take occasion to read from the utterance of the great 
apostle of this movement, Mr. Wiman, and you will see 
that he endorses what I have said. After alluding to the 
U. H. Loyalists, he says: 
Mr, McNerun, 


‘(T have alluded to them because there is a tendency in the American 
mind to feel that isolation and the refusal to admit Canada to the pri- 
vileges of the market of the United States, will have the effect of forc- 
ing them into a humble position as applicants for a political alliance. 
Doubtless the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866 was largely in- 
fluenced by this consideration.” 

Then, in answer, apparently, by anticipation, to observa- 
tions which have since been put forward, by hon, gentie- 
men opposite, he goes on to say: ; 

“But it had an effect entirely contrary—” 


You will observe, these hon. gentlemen tell us that it is 
having that effect, and that sosoon as we do away with 
trade restrictions, this annexation feeling, which they 
allege to exist in the country, will subside. He goes on: 
“But it had an effect entirely contrary to that which was expected, 
and to-day there is not in the wide world a country more loyal in its 
sentiments than is Canada to British connection.” 
Now, there are the statements of Mr. Wiman on that point, 
and I venture to think that it is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the bearing of this fact upon the discussion 
which is now proceeding in this House. I think it is 
essential that every hon. member in this House should bear 
in view the fact that this tariff has been imposed against | 
the people of Canada by the United States, partly to punish 
them, and partly to coerce them into annexation. Mr,_/, 
Wiman, as I have said, tells us that there are péople in the 
United States who still hope to succeed in their attempt to 
coerce the people of Canada into annexation by these means, 
and hon. gentlemen orposite encourage these pe plein that 
opinion; hon. gentlemen opposite tell these people that if 
they only continue to maintain this tariff against the people 
of Canada, they will succeed in their end and object, and 
coerce us into annexation. We have heard that statement 
from almost every hon, member who has addressed this 
House during this debate. Mr. Speaker, I venture to think 
that the men of Canada are not made ofsuch slight elements. 
I challenge hon. gentlemen opposite to bring this statement 
to the test of fact. I challenge them to take any constituency 
in the Province of Ontario; they may select a favorable 
occasion for the election, and bring out their candidate on 
the annexation platform, and try out the question before 
the people. No, Sir, they wiil not accept that challenge. 
But I do not want to be misunderstood; I do not want hon. 
gentlemen to think that I suggest to them to risk the loss 
of a seat in this honorable Chamber by any such trial as this. 
No, what I propose to them is that they should select the 
most favorable constituency in Ontario, and endeavor to 
elect their candidate on the annexation platform for the 
high office of poundkeeper, and I venture to tell them that 
they cannot do it and they know it well. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. Who is talking annexation? 


Mr. MoNEILL. But it would seem that hon. gentlemen 
are desirous of educating-their party up to the annexation 
standpomt. Every speech that has been delivered from — 
that side of the House heretofore, in this debate, bearsupon — 
the face of it, the signs and tokens of such a desire, ~~ 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. It is notso, 


Mr. McNEILL, The hon. gentleman saya it is not so. 
The hon, gentieman who moved this resolution told the 
people of Canada that Great Britain was but little able to 
help them; hetold us that Great Britain was isolated, 
friendless and alone. Sir, [ do not intend to discuss that 
question with the hon. gentleman now, it is rather a large 
issue. But I will give thehon., gentleman the credit of 
saying that Lbelieve he was fully persuaded of the accuracy 
of what he said, or he would not have made that statement. 
Well, all I have to observe on the subject is that his having 
made that statement, believing it to be true, shows that he 
has given very superficial consideration to the subject. 
What did the hon, gentleman tell us next? He told us that 


— 
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s the people of Canada were under no obligation to England. 

3 Ishould like to ask the hon, gentleman ifthe people of 

; Canada do not owe to Great Britain their existence to-day 

as a great and free people. I would like to ask him if they 

o not owe all their rights and privileges as freemen to 

* xreat Britain. But, Sir, I will not answer the hon. gentle- 

fe - an in any words of my own; I will answer him in the 

words of a Canadian whose name, I am ashamed to say, at 
the present moment, I forget: 


te Britain bore us in her flank, 
Britain nursed us at our birth, 
Britain reared us to our rank, 
Mid the nations of the earth. 


“In the hour of fear and dread, 
In the gathering of the storm, 
Britain raised above our head, 
Her broad shield and stalwart arm. 


“Stand, Canadians, firmly stand, 
Round the flag of fatherland! ” 


But, Sir, I prefer to leave the statement of the hon. gentleman 
to be determined upon by the great universal conscience of 
the people of Canada, And then having so far paved the way 
the hon. gentleman went a step forward and he told us that 
we would be better off if we cast in our lot with the people 
of the United States. That was not anything in the 
nature of a proposition for annexation—Oh no! uothing of 
the kind; that was not leading up to annexation, as the 
hon. gentleman says; but he told us that, nevortheless. 
He took care, however, Mr. Speaker, to guard himself 
agairst the indignation of the people of this country by 
immediately adding that he did not want to cast in his lot 
with the people of the United States. My hon. friend who 
addressed the House a moment ago, if 1 mistake not, had 
some enthusiastic utterances in his speech somewhat tend- 
ing in the same direction; and the hon, member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) had a passage in his speech in 
which he drew a glowing picture of what would happen 
when the two British peoples of this continent were united 
together, That bas nothing to do with annexation either. 
The hon, member for South Huron (Mr. McMillan) told us 
that for his part he thought it would make little difference 
on which side of the line a man happened to reside, 
for the people were one and the same. And that 
also has nothing at all to do with annexation. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last in the debate, 
the hon. member for Drummond and Arthabaska 
(Mr. Lavergne) drew attention to the fact, and seemed to 
dwell with special unction upon it, that Washington was 
on this side of the Atlantic and that London was on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and he said tbat the people 
of Canada might think that perhaps the nearer metropolis 
were the more convenient of the two. But he, Mr. Speaker, 
like the hon. gentleman who led this debate, took care to 
guard himself immediately by saying that he hoped they 
would not do anything of the kind. Now,I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. Ido not wish to be understood as 
alleging that any of these gentlemen desire annexation ; 
but I do wish distinctly to say, that their speeches show 
that they are well aware, and they are pressed down with 
_ the consciousness that if we adopt the policy which they 
\ suggest, we run an enormous risk of annexation, and they 

~ endeavor to minimise the evils of annexation which they 
know in their hearts the vast overwhelming majority of 
their own supporters utterly disapprove. But Sir, if there 
be any direct proof of the statement I have just made re- 
quired, I have it here. My hon. friend who addressed the 
House with such eloquence on Friday night referred to 
this statement, but I wish, with the kind permission of 
the House, to read again the ominous words addressed by 
the hon. member for South Oxford to the people of Inger- 
soll last October. He said: 


‘‘ There is no doubt whatever in my mind, also, that we cannot over- 
look the risk that does undoubtedly arise, that increased commercial 
intercourse with the United States may strengthen the hands of those 
who desire to see our political system absorbed in theirs.”’ 


And he farther goes on to say: 


“ T have no hesitation in saying, frankly, that if the United States are 
willing to deal with us on equitable terms the advantages to both coun- 
tries, and especially to us, are so great that scarcely any sacrifice is too 
severe to secure them. I am asaverse ay any man can be to annexation, 
or to resign our political independence, but [ cannot shut my eyes to the 
facts. We have greatly misused our advantages, we have been foolish 
in our expenditures, we have no means of satisfying the just demands of 
large portions of the Dominion, except through such an arrangement as 
commercial union.’’ 

You see, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the hon. gentleman at 
that time used the expression “commercial union ” as syn- 
ony mous with that of unrestricted reciprocity. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I think we have got the situation clear. This is 
just where we stand, and the people have for some time 
suspected it. This tariffis kept up against the people of 
this country, partly to punish them for daring to sympa- 
thise with the South in their struggle for independence, 
partly to coerce them into annexation, and the hon. gentle- 
man opposite who moved this resolution has himself told us 
that we run an enormous risk if we adopt his own policy of 
putting into the hands of the United States the power to 
coerce us into annexation. ‘That, I say, is just where we 
stand, and the people of the country have suspected it for 
some time, Now, Sir, they are fully agreed with Mr. 

Mowat, the Premier of this Province, when he says that 
British connection has been for Canada unmixed good; but 
they are not at all sure that the immersion of 5,000,000 of the 
people of Canada in 55,000,000 or 69,0U0,000 of the people of 
the United States would mean anything else than the subver- 
sion, the hopeless and absolute subversion of Canadian inter- 
ests there, and they are at the same time perfectly satisfied 
that for very many reasons indeed it would bo anything in 
the world but unmixed good, and therefore they do not 
sympathise with this movement to the degree in which we 
have been informed they do by hon, gentlemen opposite. 
But there is another reason why they do not sympathise with 
this movement. They are weak enough to have some 
respect for that altogether illogical and indefensible thing 

called sentiment, and they carry that weakness so far as 
actually to prefer their own country to the United States, 

and to prefer the members of their own family to foreigners, 
all of which is pure sentiment and therefore foolishness ; 

but we must simply take matters as we find them. The 
people of Canada are, in my opinion, growing very suspi- 

cious indeed of this movement which has so strangely 
been inaugurated by persons in the United States, 

anew and entirely unheard of movement on their part 
urging Canada to enter intocloser trade relations with them- 
I say they look upon that movement with some degree of 
suspicion, because they found that in the first shape it took 
that of commerical union. That has now been abandoned 
by hon. gentlemen opposite and repudiated by them. The 
people found that it was, in point of fact, simply a thinly 
disguised attempt upon the part of those persons io the 

United States to accomplish by “ slyly climbing into the 
branches” what the peopleof the United States have them- 
selves told us they had failed to accomplish by violently 
shaking the tree: in other words, Sir, they have come to the 
conclusion that this movement in favor of commercial union 
was simply an attempt on the part of the people of the 
United States to obtain the mastery and control of our trade, 

commerce and finances. Therefore, while we have always 

been ready and while we are ready now, as the Statute-book 
shows, to enter into arrangements pointing towards com- 
mercial dealings with the people of the United States, we 

look upon this particular movement in favor of it with a 
very great deal of suspicion indeed, having already as 
we conceive discovered under it a dangerous conspiracy 
against the commerce and the political independence of 
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Canada. Now, Sir, the people of Canada are, I believe, 
perfectly ready to enter into a fair bargain with the people 
of the United States for reciprocal trading relations with 
them, but I think they are very unwilling to enter into a 
bargain with the people of the United States which shall 
be an unfair bargain to Canada, and they are still more un- 
willing to enter into an arrangement which shall be dictated 
exclusively by the people of the United States and the 
terms and conditions of which shall be arranged exclusively 
for the benefit of the latter people. The last bargain of 
this kind which we had with the United States was, it seems 
to me, a pretty fair bargain for them. My hon. friend told 
us on Friday night that that bargain resulted to them in a 
balance of trade to the extent of more than $20,000,000. 
Those figures which my hon. friend quoted were the 
American figures, but the figures given by the Hon. George 
Brown were not ‘twenty millions and a little over” 
but ninety-five millions and a half. The Hon. George 
Brown maintained that the United States had had the 
advantage in that bargain to the extent of $95,500,000. 
Now, the probability is that the proof in this case, as 
usual, is to be found in the mean between those extremes. 
At all events 1] think we must see that that was a pretty 
fair margin for the people of the United States. They 
had a pretty good share of whatever was to be gained by 
that transaction, and so much was it so that we find that 
the people of Nova Scotia and the people of New Bruns- 
wick considered that the United States had got very much 
the better of that bargain, and they complained of its press- 
ing upon themselves unduly, Now, then, what do we fiad 
today? We find that the people of the United States tell 
us plainly that they will not enter into any such arrange- 
ment with us again; they tell us plainly that that bargain 
was far too favorable for us, and that it was not favorable 
enough for them. I think that the people of Canada, at all 
events, have got pretty fair warning, and that warning 
from the people of the United States themselves who tell 
us that the bargain which gave them an advantage to the 
extent of from twenty to ninety-five millions of dollars was 
not nearly favorable enough for them and was far too 
favorable for us It seems to me, therefore, that 
the people of Canada may very” readily sce that 
if they are to have closer trade relations with the 
United States they must expect to pay pretty dear 
for their whistle, But, Sir, we are told that there are one 
class of the people of Canada who are to be enormously 
benefitted by the bargain, The bargain calls upon us to 
give up our protective policy. The people of Canada re- 
quire protection against the United States just as much as 
the people of the United States ever require protection 
against Hogland, No people ever required protection for 
their young industries more than the people of Canada do 
to-day, but we are told that we are to give that protection 
up as @ portion of the bargain. We are told that at least 
one Class of the community will benefit, and that class the 
one to which I have had the honor to belong ever since I 
came to Canada, sixteen years ago—the farming class; and 
more especially the Ontario farmers are, as hon. gentlemen 
opposite say, to be benefitted by this arrangement. Now, 
Sur, if 1 am not wearying the House, if I am not taking up 
too much time I would just like to investigate for a moment 
the statement that the Ontario farmer is to be s0 enormously 
benefitted by free interchange of farming produce with the 
people of the United States. Before Ido so I will say, with 
the permission of the House, just one word in reference to the 
Canadian farmers generally. We have heard a great deal 
from the other side of the House about the desperate condition 
of indigence to which theOntario farmers have been reduced, 
and in support of that assertion we have heard a great deal 
of the fact that farming lands in Canada have deteriorated 
in value. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to make this observa- 
tion with regard to that argument, and that is, that it is 
Mr, McNEILL, 


entirely beside the question. Whether the values of farm- 
ing lands have in fact deteriorated or not has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. Itis perfectly well known, 
Sir, that owing to the enormously increased means of com - 
munication and the facilities for carrying the goods of the | 
farm to the farming markets of the world that those mar- 
kets have beea overstocked in comparison t> the condition 
in which they were a very few years ago, and, Sir, it is 
apparent that by reason of this there has been a deprecia- 
tion in manufacturing values; and when hon. gentlemen 
opposite tell us that in Canada we have in this matter the 
experience of all the rest of the world, I should like to know 
what it proves, It does not advance their case one iota Ia 
this connection, Sir, we must remember that the farming 
lands of free trade England have depreciated such an ex-— 
tent in the same time that the depreciation in the value of 
the farming lands of Canada—if there be any—is absolutely 
comparatively nothing, Although, in Hngland we should 
have expected that the very opposite should be the case 
because the supply of land is so limited and the demand is 
so greateh. If hon. gentlemen wish to advance their case, 
if they want to make a point in this matter they must go 
on to show that the depreciation in value of Canadian 
lands has been greater in proportion than the depreciation 
in the other farming lands of the world and they 
must show further that the farmer of Canada is in a worse 
position than the farmer in other parts of the world. 
It is very well known, Sir, to every hon, member of this 
House, that they have made no such attempt. It is very 
well known, to every hon, member of this House, that they 
have not attempted to grapple with the facts and figures 
adduced by my hon, friend the Minister of Agriculture, and 
laid before the country some time ago, and those adduced 
by my hon. friend the Minister of the Interior, and by my 
hon. friend the Minister of Marine, who has moved the 
amendment,—facts and figures which prove conclusively 
and irrefatably that the condition of the farmer of Canada 
is vastly better, vastly more sound, than that of his neigh- 
bor in the United States. And, Sir, when we remember 
what the condition of the farmer is in free trade Hngland, 
the argument of hon. gentlemen opposite becomes simply 
laughable, for the condition of the Kaglish farmer is pitiable 
in the extreme. But, Sir, to return to the point from which 
I diverted, what would the Ontario farmer yain and what 
would he give if we had a free exchange of farm products 
with the people of the United States ? In the first place, Sir, 
I may say that when the people of the United States ask us 
to open our markets to them, and to expose our producers 
—I now speak of manufacturers and farmers alike—to all the 
weight and strain of competition with the accumulated wealth 
and resources of fifty five or sixty millions of people in the 
United States, they ask us, Sir, todo what unter similar 
cirumstances they never would have done themselves. 
They ask us to pursue a policy the very reverse of that 
which they have themselves pursued with such conspicaous 
success. And, Sir, if we had this free trade with the United 
States, the first thing that would stare the Ontario farmer 
in the face would be the fact that he had lost his home 
market by the closing down of our manufactories; although, 
waiving that for the moment, I think the Ontario farmer 
will begin now to see the value of the home market, from 
the statements that have been made with regard to the 
value of the home market in the United States—a home 
market which has been built up by the adoption of the very 
policy there which we have urged should be adopted here. 
But I was about to ask, what would the Ontario farmer 
gain, and what would he give? In the first place, Sir, we 
should have free entry for three of our staple products— 
our horses, our sheep and our barley. Those are the three 
principal products for which we should obtain a better 
market in the United States. And what should we give, Sir, 
inreturn? Weshould give to the people of the United Statesa 
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free entry into our markets for their wheat, their coarse 
grains, their western corn, and their western pork. Now, 
I should like to ask hon. members if it is so very clear that 
the Ontario farmer would gain a great deal by that trans- 
action. They had free entry for their wheat before, and I 
wonder if hon. members of this House have realized exactly 
what that amounted to. I confess I did not do so until I 
commenced to study the figures; but what I found in them 
positively startled me, Mr. Speaker. I found that during 
the five years immediately preceding the introduction of 
the National Policy we had imported into Canada from the 
United States, for home consumption, $34,000,000 worth of 
their wheat, wheress during the last five years, since the 
National Policy has been introduced, we imported only 
$1,100,000 worth. In other words, the Ontario farmer has 
had the difference, $33,000,000, paid into his pocket for his 
own wheat sold in his own market, and he has thereby at 
the least saved the cost of transporting that wheat to the 
sea-board and then taking it across the Atlantic. And, 
Sir, if hon, members will only study the prices of wheat in 
Chicago and in Toronto respectively, they will find that the 
Ontario farmer gained a great deal more than that. But that 
is not all, I find, referring to the same period, that in the last 
five years compared with the previous five years the 
Ontario farmer has had the advantage, so far as coarse 
grains and other breadstuffs are concerned, to the extent 
of $11,000,000. And, Sir, if we remember that during those 
five years immediately preceding the National Policy, the 
quantity of coarse grains consumed in this country was 
very small indeed, compared with that which is consumed 
in the feeding of stock to-day, we shall see that this repre- 
sents in a very small degree the advantage we huve 
gained in this respect from the National Policy. Hon. gen. 
tlemen will remember the way in which the price of oats 
used to be brought down with a rush by the sending of 
American cheap oats into our market. And those who 
grew peas for sale a few years immediately preceding the 
introduction of the National Policy and immediately after, 
will know that the price of peas advanced under that 
policy very much indeed. And now, Sir, what about 
western pork? We all know that the market of the Canadian 
farmer for his pork was depressed to the last degree. In 
one of those years, 1878 or 1879, I knew very well an On- 
tario farmer who had to sell his pork for $2.50 per hundred. 
Now, free trade in produce means the free entry into our 
markets of western pork, and I want to know whether the 
destruction of the home market for pork will in any degree 
be compensated to the Ontario farmer by the greatly ad- 
vanced price that he is going to obtain for those early 
spring chickens, you know, which he is to rear in the 
snows of January and February, to compete in the 
New York market with the fowls raised in the 
warmer latitudes of the United States. Now, Sir, 
just let us see the avalanche which hangs over the 
home market for Canadian pork to-day. The year before 
last, according to the last figures 1 have got, they ex- 
ported, of bacon, $25,000,000 ; of ham, $5,250,000; of fresh 
pork, $4,400,000, and of salt pork, $20,750,000 worth. 
That is a competition which the Ontario farmer may expect 
when we have free trade in farm produce. And, Sir, he 
will have somethivg more; he will have the advantage of 
seeing our markets flooded with oleomargarine, and butterine 
and bogus butter, and bogus butter oil. He will have these 
to his heart’s content, to compete with the genuine butter 
manufactured by the wives, daughters and sisters of our Can- 
adian farmers. More than that, he will have to compete in 
his own market with the cheaply-fed, with the corn-fed 
cattle of the United States; and more than that, he will find, 
in order to assist him in that competition, that his owa 
cattle will be scheduled with the cattle of the United States 
and excluded from the markets of the mother country. 
Now, I think hon. gentlemen will agree with me that 


if the trade in farm produce would be to the advantage of 
the Ontario farmer—and I do not say that it might not—I 
think, at all events, it would by no means be an unmixed 
blessing: and I think they will further agree with 
me when [ say that if, for the privilege of intro- 
ducing the produce of his farm into our market, we 
give the American privilege of introducing the produce of 
our farm into his, we shall have given him a very fair 
equivalent. Now, the question that the people of Canada 
have to ask themselves is, are they prepared to give a great 
deal more? The policy proposed to us demands that we 
shall give a great deal more. It demands that we shall 
admit American manufactures free ; and that, in the opinion 
of the enormous majority of the manufacturers of this 
country, who are best able to judge, means practically, to a 
great extent, the annihilation of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country, and the destruction of the home market 
of the Ontario farmer. Are you prepared to throw that 
into the bargain too? But that is not the bargain, because 
we have to give something more; we have to lose seven 
millions of dollars directly and millions of dollars indirectly, 
and we have to throw that into the bargain too. But that 
does not even yet represent the bargain. We have 
todo more, Sir, we have to give up the right to 
regulate our owa tariff to suit our own needs; and the 
needs of a young country like Canada in that respect are, 
as we have been taught by the people of the United States 
themselves, very different indeed from the needs of an old- 
established and wealthy community like theirs. It is de- 
manded of us that we shall exactly assimilate our tariff to 
theirs, and that, by their own admission, would be incalcul- 
ably to the injury of a young country like Canada. We 
may ask, who is to regulate the tariff when changes 
require to be made? The hon. the Minister of the Iaterior 
has told us. The Americans themselves have told us 
through their newspapers, that their tariff is to be regu- 
lated by Congress; but I will waive that argument, and [ 
will assume that they give us some kind of fair play and 
some representation in the body which is to regulate that 
tariff. What will that representation be? They are fifty- 
five or sixty million people, and we are five million people. 
If they should give us representation according to our 
population, in what condition would we be when those 
questions arise, which conflicting,interests would certainly 
cause to arise, between the one party and the other. I say 
we should be in a helpless and useless condition of im- 
potency; we should be obliged to take whatever our good 
masters would be kind enough to throw unto us. 
We would have to throw that into the bargain; 

Sir, it is no bargain; it is national degradation 
and abject surrender. I say that, under such 
circumstances, our position would be absolutely 
unendurable; with our own hands we should have placed 

their heels upon our necks, and with our own suffrages we 
should have voted away our own independence. But that 
is not yet the bargain. We are told that, in order to carry 
out the terms of this specious contract, we must also dis- 
criminate in favor of the American goods against the goods 
of the mother country. In other words, we are to sacrifice 
our sentiments and throw our sympathies into the bargain, 
too. We are tocast down in scorn and derision the im- 
pulses of the noblest element of humanity. Strike out sen- 
timent from the nature of man, and, Sir, you at once de- 
grade him to the level of the brute creation. Where is the 
dividiog line to be found, if itis not at sentiment? It is 
not at appetite, it is not at instinct, it is not even at reason, 
It is only to be found in the appreciation of the ethically 

beautiful, the great and the good. There alone is to be 
found the argument from nature for the existence of the 
human soul. There alone is to be found the argument from 

nature for our hopes of immortality. What, Sir, would 
ask are these thoughts too deep for utterance whica vainly 
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flutter about like sweet birds in the dark cottage they in- 
habit ? In the most sublime passage in English literature, 
the great master has compared these unutterable sympa- 
thies to the music of the spheres. He makes Lvrenzo 
gay: 
“ Look how the floor of Heaven 

Ig thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. ; 

There is not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quivering to the young-eyed cherubims ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay _ 

Doth grossly clothe it in, we cannot hear it.— 


I would ask, what is that divine harmony? Is it sheer, un- 
adulterated greed for gain? What is a good, true, a noble 
man? [gs he not a man who is actuated by good, and true, 
and noble sentiments and who lives uptothem? The senti- 
ment of Canada speaks out trumpet-tongued against the 
policy that is proposed to us by the hon, gentleman, and 
we are coolly requested to degrade and to depress and to 
stifle the highest impulses of our people in order that that 
precious policy may be carried into effect. But, Sir, no, 
Why, we are told that is not the case. We are told, for- 
sooth, that it will be to the advantage of the mother coun- 
try to run the risk of the disruption of her Kmpire, because 
at some day—God only knows when—the people of Canada 
will become vastly better customers of hers than they ever 
were before, Well, all Ican say with regard to that is 
that the people of Canada are customers of the mother 
country to the extent per head of the population of $8.84, 
and the people of the United States are customers of the 
mother country to the extent of $1.83 per head of their 
popula:ion; and hon. gentlemen can decide the force 
of the suggestion made by hon.gentlemen opposite for them- 
selves. But, for my own part, speaking for myself, I say that 
this is ‘the most unkindest cut of all,” for it simply amounts 
to an attempt to betray the mother country with a kiss. 
But I would ask, why it is that we are called upon to com- 
mit this deed of imperishable infamy ? The hon. gentleman 
gives youaresson. He tells you it is because we are 
broken, bankrupt, and going head over heels to des ruction. 
Fortunately, the people of Canada can decide that question 
for themselves, without reference either to the hon. gentle- 
man who m2kes the assertion or to any bon. member on 
this side of the House. They can decide that question for 
themselves by reference to men whose business it is to 
study the financial status of nations, men who do not care 
three straws whether it is the Hon. Edward Blake, or Mr. 
Laurier, or Sir Richard Cartwright, or Sir John A. Macdon- 
ald who has control of the destinies of this country, men 
who look at this from a purely business point of view, men 
who look at this matter with the cold, calculating eye 
of making money out of it; and what is their verdict? 
What is the verdict of the financiers of the world on this 
matter? Their verdict is, that the hon, gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken, They not only do not agree with the hon. 
gentioman, but they say that the very reverse of what the 
hon. gentleman has said is the fact, and they back their 
opinion with their money by lending us their money on 
terms which are much more favorable than those on which 
money was ever lent to Qarada before, But we have an- 
other reason offered why we should follow out this precious 
policy, and what is that? I have referred to it once before, 
bat I think it ought to be referred to in this House. This 
is the reason given to us by Mr. Wiman why we should 
adopt this policy. He says: ; 


“When one recalls the 5,000 miles of coast line fishing privileges 
possessed by Canada, the limitless foests of timber, greatly needed by 
the United States, the exhaustless hills of iron ore, the copper, nickel 
and other minerals, the mountains of ph »sphates, the miles and miles of 
coal in close proximity to eastern manufacturing centres and western 
needs, the infinite variety of riches which God in His providence has 
placed in these regions for the good of all mankind; and when one 
recalls that for the most part these are lying silent, dormant and dead, 
it needs only to turn and look into the earnest faces of the great nation 
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on the borders of Oanada to realize that the good Providence has also 
provided a people whose high mission it is to take these vast riches and 
most gratefully enjoy His bounty ”’ 


That is the reason given to us by Mr. Wiman. The policy 
of the Liboral Conservative party, under the leadership of 
the right hon. gentleman who has made the name of Can- 
ada famous throughout the world, has been a policy of 
building up, a policy of construction, a policy of binding 
together. The right hon. gentleman has sought to provide 
the peop!e of Canada with the means of developiag the 
vast resources of their country ; the right hon. gentleman 
has sought also to soothe jealousies, to soothe loeal jealousies 
and to assuage old-time animosities ; he has sought to teach 
the people of this country that the interests of the races 
and creeds and industries and classes and Provinces are 
first and foremost of all Canadian interests; he has sought, 
in short, to build up a great Canadian nationality in North 
America, a nationality which shall at the same time be as 
truly and as thoroughly an integral part of the British na- 
tion as the Welsh, or the Irish, or the Scotch, or the English 
nationality is. Surely that is a great and noble policy, 
Surely every true Canadian ought to strive to help it on. 
And the chief corner-stone of that policy has been the pro- 
vision by which it is attempted to arrange that the Canadian 
manufacturer, the Canadian farmer—that Canadian indus- — 
try, in fact, shall have the benefit ot its own Canadian 
market; the provision that seeks to arrange so, as far as 
possible at least, that the money which is paid for gcods 
consumed in Canada shall not be conveyed out of Canada to 
the impoverishment of the country, but, as far aspossible, 
shall remain in the country, to be re-invested in native in- 
dustry and still further develop the resources of the country. 
Unrestricted reciprocity means blotting out with a ~- 
sponge all we have made under that policy; it 
means, in the opinion of many men best able to judge, the 
transferance of the commerce and the trade of the cities of 
Canada to the cities of the United States; it means the 
domination of our trade and commerce by the United 
States, the loss of our commercial and of our financial 
independence, and, in short, the subjugation of Canada by 
that people. And it means more still. It means, in m 

opinion at least, without one shadow or shade of doubt, the 
severance of those ties which bind us to the mother country 
and bind our Empire together. I would ask the French 
Canadian members of this House if they are prepared to 
support such a policy as that, if they think, that, under 
the new condition of things which would grow up under 
that policy, their own peculiar rights and privileges would 
be so very much more secure than they are to-day ; and of 
the members of this House, irrespective of race or class or 
creed—ay, or of party too—1 would ask, are you prepared 
to hold your grip upon your own Canada and to continue 
to develop her own latent resources with the same 
courage and energy in the future as you have displayed 
in the past, and which in the last few years has won 
for you the admiration—yes, [I may say without 
exaggeration, the wonder—of the civilised world? 
Are you prepared to join hands with those whose high 
policy it is to build up a Canadian nationality in North 
America, and at the same time to preserve and, if possible, 
consolidate the world-wide Empire to which we are heirs? 
Are ycu prepared, in the future as in the past, to take your 
stand, in sunshine and through storm, by the old land and 
the old flag, or, on the other hand, are you prepared to cast 
in your lot with those who, in the columns of their nows- 
p2per press, are, day after day, writing down British insti- 
tutions, and deliberately and scandalously misrepresenting 
all that England does? Are you prepared, at their instance, 
and by their advice, in craven fear, at the very moment of 
splendid victory, to surrender to the pressure of a party 
which Canada has not only so long successfully resisted, 
but which, with native inborn energy and genius, she has 
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converted into an instrument for her own good? Are you 
prepared, at the very moment when victory folds her pin- 
ions upon your banners, to haul down the flag of Canadian 
nationality and of Imperial fame? Are you prepared, at 
the instance of these men and by their advice, to lend a help- 
ing hand in the dismemberment of your own Empire? 
Are you prepared even to risk it, as the hon. gentls- 
man tells us you must do, if you adopt his policy? Are 
the Commons of Canada prepared to do all this and to 
risk all this in ordor that the great nation on your southern 
order may, in the simple and graphic words of Mr, 
iman:;” f 
“Take—’’ 


‘Take,” Mr. Speaker, — 


‘—-the vast riches of your own native land, and most gratefully 
enjoy them.” 

What the Commons of Canada will do, Sir, I am well 
assured, and if hon, gentlemen opposite, not content with 
that verdict, dare to do as they now propose, dare to sub. 
mit to the judgmont of the people of this country, and be so 
unworthy, 80 suicidal and so base, right sure am [ that from 
every city and town, from every hamlet and country dis- 
trict, they will have the answer, swift and clear: 

“Confound their politics ; 


On thee our hopes we fix, 
God save the Queen.’’ 


Mr. JONKS (Halifax). Mr. Speaker, the principle involved 
in the resolution now under the consideration of this House 
is so far-reaching in its character, and fraught with such 
tremendous interests to the future welfare of this country, 
that I do not feel inclined to let it go to a division without 
asking the attention of the House for a very short time while 
I offer a few observations on the subject, I feel under a consi- 
derable difficulty at rising to speak at this period of the 
debate, because the hon. gentlemen who have preceded me 
from this side of the Chamber, have submitted to the consi- 
deration of the House and the country a proposition so broad, 
so statesmanlike, so far in the interests of this country, that 
the Chinese wall-of-protection party on the other side, elo- 
quent and argumentative as their spe:ches have been, from 
their own standpoint, have been wholly unable to gainsay 
the position we have taken. The hon. gentle aen who have 
spoken from the commencement of this debate, on our side 
of the House, have submitted a proposition, and have pro- 
claimed correctly the condition of this country to be such, 
and its financial position such, as call for the immediate 
consideration of this Parliament, and the consideration of the 
people outside of it. Now, Sir, hon. gentlemen, in the early 
part of this debate, quoted speeches which had been made 
by hon. gontlemen on this side oa previous occasions. They 
endeavored to make out that some hon. gentlemen on this 
side had been inconsistent in their utterances, and that the 
policy which they advocate now was not in accordance with 
the policy which they had advocated, individually, on other 
occasions, One of those gentlemen, my hon. friend from 
Queen’s (Mr. Davies), has answered for himself to-day ; he 
has shown this House that his speech, taken in its plain 
and literal meaning, from beginning to end, was not cap- 
able of the interpretation which the hon. Minister of 
Marine chose to put upon it. And I have no doubt 
that hon. gentleman will ‘endeavor, before this debate 
is over, to make quotations from observations of 
mine. I hope they will do so, However, I may spare them 
the necessity of that, Mr. Speaker, because I intend to give 
this House, before I resume my seat, the benefit, if benefit 
it may be, of the opinions which I have expressed with 
regard to our relations with the United States for a very 
considerable number of years past. Now, Sir, we have, in 
this present position, an entirely new departure. We have 
here a question which has never yet been formally sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the people. It has been an 
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abstract question; it has been one which people’s minds 
may have dwelt on, but it has never been the deliberate 
policy of a party, and it has never been deliberately sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the people. And how are 
we met? We are met with the cry that it is disloyal to 
the old country. The hon. gentleman who has just resumed 
his seat indulged us with that cry to a considerable extent, 
and closed his speech by an appeal to the sentimental 
aspect of this question, and stating the strength of 
that sentiment in the hearts of the people of Canada 
to-lay. Sir, I agree with the hon. gentleman that 
there is a great deal in sentiment. I agree with the 
hon. gentleman that great needs and great sufferings 
have been undergone for the sake of mere sentiment. 
But, Sir, if sentiment stands between us and our necessities 
to-day, our duty to Canada points to the course we should 
take in the interests of Canada. Sir, sitting here as one of 
the representatives of this Dominion, I am prepared, for 
my part, to say, let us consider the interests of Canada 
first. That, Mr. Speaker, has boen the policy of hon. 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, that has been the 
policy of the hon. right gentleman in times gone by. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, It is now. 


Mr. JONKS (Halifax). That was the policy laid down 
by the right hon. gentleman in that Minuto of Council 
quoted by the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) the 
other day, when the right hon. gentleman declared that 
the only way to make the people of Canada contented in 
their present position was to make them prosperous; and 
no one knew better than he did that ifthere was prosperity 
in this country from one end to the other, the people were 
satisfied and contented with their political position. But, 
as has been shown, ifthe true interests of a country were 
suffering, if the people saw on the other side of the line 
a market which would take all of their surplus 
productions, if they saw that market closed by a 
Chinese wall against us in consequence of the action 
of this Government, then I say that the time 
would come for the people of Canada to look around and 
make overtures, as this resolution invites us to make, to the 
large, friendly, and powerful people to the south, and ask 
them if some modus vivendi may aot be arrived at whereby 
we two English-speaking races on this continent may be 
able to exchange our products to our mutual advantage. I 
say, at the outset of this discussion, that I am glad to hear 
hon, gentlemen on the other side pointing out all the dis- 
advantages that are going to arise to the Dominion under 
the operation of such an Act. Iam glad to hear that for 
this reason: because the friends of this measure—and we 
have friends on the other side of the border—will be able to 
show the people of the United States that there is at least 
a division of opinion on this side of the border. If there 
was only one view of the question taken in this Chamber, if 
every member in the House and every man in the country 
would cordially accept the views advanced by the hon. gon- 
tlemen who have preceded me, why, the friends of that 
measure, and I believe they are growing in the United 
States, would not have the advantage of pointing out there 
was a division of opinion on the other side of the border as 
well, I hold that this is a matter which, while largely in 
the interests of Canada, is largely in the interests of the 
people of the United States as well. It is to their inter- 
est —— 


An hon. MEMBER. Hear, hear, 


Mr. JONES. An hon. gentleman says “ hear, hear.” 
Does the hon, gentleman in any of his dealings with his 
fellow-man expect to have all the advantage on his own 
side? Why, is it a policy that no far-reaching statesman- 
ship ever for one moment contemplates or desires. We de- 
sire, if we go to the United States, to say tothom: Here 
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we come offering you a trade which is to your advantage 
to do, and which during the time you had it under the 
operation of the reciprocity treaty proved to be such, and 
now with ourenlarged commercial system, our increased 
number of railways, our increased population in Canada— 
and in the United States as well—we believe it will bea 
measure for our mutual benefit, and so, come, let us trade to- 
gether. Why, the Minister of Finance when at Washing- 
ton the other day made this proposition, I regret he is not 
here. How do we now know that the Minister of Finance 
did not make a proposal similar to that called for in the reso- 
lution before the House? We know he proposed a resolu- 
tion there in the interests of extended commerce ; and now 
we find a resolution brought down here under the direction of 
the leader of this House calling for a Chinese-wall-policy of 
protection against the United States. Well, Sir, it appears 
to me that if the Minister of Finance were here to-day he 
would have either to explain his policy, or the leader of 
the Government would have to explain his. We seem to 
have Mikado and Tycoon in this matter, and I would like 
to hear whether the policy of the Tycoon at Washington 
can be reconciled with the policy of the Mikado in the 
House of Commons to-day. ‘fhe hon. gentleman who 
resumed his seat a few moments ago said that the Americans 
were trying to coerce us in consequence of the hostile 
position we assumed during the Southern War. The hon. 
gentleman, I have no doubt, thought he was right in the 
evidence he offered; but if the hon. gentleman had 
occupied a seat inthis Hovse from 1874 to 1878, during 
the time the National Policy was first discussed in 
this Chamber and subsequently over the country, the hon. 
gentleman would have remembered the speeches made by his 
leader, by the Finance Minister, by every Tory member 
fin this House to the effect that we are going to teach the 
United States their position. We were not going to allow 
‘them to have the advantage of our market, we were not 
going to allow them to make this a slaughter market for 
‘their products, and we were_ going to impose a tariff and a 
‘National Policy against the United States which way going 
| to bring the United States to their senses in a very short 
‘time. Icontend that those utterances of our public men 
on that occasion in this House and afterwards in the 
| country did more than any other line of policy ever adopted, 
/;more than the National Policy itself, to embitter the 
public sentiment of the United States, the minds of the 
leading statesmen in Congress, against the people of this 
country who were gulled by such an utterance as that; 
and when, unfortunately for the interests of Canada, the 
Government came into power and had an opportunity to 
carry out their policy, they carried it out to the fullest 
extent, they carried it out with the boast that they were 
going to reduce our imports and trade with the United 
States, they were going to increase our trade with Great Bri- 
tain and were going to teach the United States the fact that 
we could get along without them, Tne absurdity of that was 
seen from the beginning, the absurdity of that has been 
felt by every business man and by every farmer and by 
every man who has any acquaintance with the position of 
affairs in this country. We are living alongside of the people 
of the United States who want what we have to sell; 
they take, and they are the oniy people who will take and 
who can take what we have to dispose of, and we have to 
send them our products minus the duty which was imposed 
in consequence of the threatenings of the Tory party of 
this country, The hon, gentleman who has just resumed 
his seat, indulged occasionally in poetical quotations. I 
followed him with a great deal of interest, and if he had 
confined himself to poetical quotations I am sure, in many 
respects, his statements would have been more accurate 
and more interesting to the House. The hon, gentleman 
indulged in a quotation from an unknown author, and as if 
to show how easy it was to descend from the sublime to the 
Mr. Jones (Halifax), 
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ridiculous, he first came down to the level of pork, and then | 
by two or three steps at once, to oleomargarine, 
I thought, Sir, that the hon, the Minister of Inland Revenue 
must have apprehended what the hon, gentleman was going 
to say when he walked over and took his seat alongside of 
him during the discussion, and if the hon, the Minister of 
Inland Revenue could have only had the opportunity of 
giving him a wink and a caution, he would have said : 
“My good friend do not touch oleomargarine because, 
remember, that only a few years ago I brought in a Bill to 
enable oleomargarine to be imported and manufactured in 
this country.” It was only on account of this strong feel- 
ing in this House that on motion of my hon. friend from 
Brant (Mr. Paterson) who sits beside me, the permission 
of the hon, Minister of Inland Revenue was given to pre- 
vent its manufacture and introduction into this country. 
Leaving aside the hon. gentleman’s conclusion with regard 
to our duty and our loyalty towards England, and I would 
rot have a great deal to answer to. But, Sir, I would ask 
the hon. gentleman for one moment to refer back to the 
journals of the House in 1867, and he will find that the 
party which he follows to-day, and the leader which he 
serves under to-day, who was leader of the House and Gov- 
ernment on that occasion, in the very first address from 
the Throne which he put into the mouth of the Governor 
General to deliver to this Parliament caused it to contain 
those words: ‘I congratulate you on the legislative sanc- 
tion who has been given by the Imperial Parliament to the 
Act of Union under the provisions of which we are now 
assembled and which has laid the foundation of a new 
nationality.” What does a “ new nationality ” mean, Mr. 
Speaker? Doos it not mean the soverance from the old 
country and could it mean anything else? A “new 
nationality ” meant nothing less, It meant the independence 
which those gentlemen had been speaking about, during 
the whole political campaign that preceded the Act of 
Union, from every hustings in the Dominion of Canada, 
when public men stated publicly, that when we had 
attained our present position henceforth we were going to 
assume the duties and the aspectof anew country, I 
repeat again that on the very first occasion on which this 
House met after Confederation the hon.the leader of the Gov- 


}eroment put into the mouth of the Governor General those 


memorable words that “ we inaugurated a new nationality.” 
That, Sir, was the consequence and the object of the Union, 
as stated at its very inception, The hon. gentleman who 
spoke so eloquently with regard to our duty towards the 
old country would do well! I think, Sir, if he would ask 
his hon. colleagues to explain their meaning, when, 
at the very first opportunity they had of meeting 
the representatives of Canada under the new system of 
‘government, they announced to them, as the policy of the 
Administration, that they were going to adopta new nation- 
ality. Sir, it ill becomes avy of those gentlemen to endeavor 
to brand the hon. members on this side of the House and to 
argue that we are endeavoring to lead the people away from 
the old country. They themselves were the first ; their leader, 
their Government, and the leader of the present Government 
was the first to indicate to the people of this country at 
large that we had made up our minds to adopt a new 
nationality, which meant severance from the old ocuntry. 
Now, Sir, what did the hon. gentleman with regard to this 
question say ? In addition to the charges they make against 
us of being unfair to the country,he said that we have not been 
able to prove that this policy would be of advantage to our 
farmers, our fishermen,and our various industries, Now,Sir, 
this question,remember,as I said before,a very few years ago, 
was not in the position which it is to-day, We were not 
aware then what the position of the question would be in 
the United States. To-day what do we see? We see a broad 
invitation from that distinguished man Mr. Bayard, the 
American Secretary of State, to Sir Charles Tupper, asking 
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him to “come and discuss the questions in a straightfor- 
ward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the 
entire commercial relations between the two Empires.” That 
invitation is the same as coming from the head of the Govern- 
ment,and,indeed,we had previously received almost a similar 
invitation from the head of the Governmant himself, This 
coming from the Premier, so to say, of the United States— 
the leader of the Cabinet, was an emphatic declaration on the 
part of the people of the United States, so far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, that, in their judgment, the time had 
arrived when this question could be properly considered with 
Canada, Sir Charles Tupper, the hon. the Minister of 
Finance, who has since been in Washington, made a most 
cordial reply to this invitation, He did not intimate any 
desire on the part of Canada not to enter into the relations, 
but he says: “I entirely agree in your statement that we 
both seek to obtain a just and permanent settlement and 
that there is but one way to procure it, and that is bya 
straightforward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike 
plan of the entire commercial relations of the two countries,” 
Here, Sir, we have then the whole case before us. We have 
since seen a resolution introduced into Congress by Mr. 
Butterworth and, subsequently, by Mr. Hitt, and we have 
seen the public expression of opinion from public men in 
the United States with regard to th's measure, and we 
believe to-day that they are watching with great deal of 
interest the discussions that take place in this House. The 
hon, gentleman has quoted occasionally from Mr. Wiman. 
Now, Mr. Wiman, I have no doubt, has given considerable 
attention to this question, and Mr. Wiman’s idea would be 
quite in accord with the policy now under consideration 
here. He says: 

“The second plan of unrestricted reciprocity to which in your letters 
you referred would bea most admirable arrangement, and next to the 
old reciprocity treaty would be most acceptable no doubt throughout 
Canada. [tis as you say that the extension of the plan as laid down in 
thé treaty of 1874, urged by General Grant on the part of the United 
States, and by the Honorable George Brown on the part of Canada. 
Hed this negotiation been successful no Actin General Grant’s Admin- 
istration would have paralleled it in importance and beneficial resuits 
to the United States ; while this consummation asa result of Mr. Brown’s 


efforts would have added a lustre to a name already famous in Canada 
that would have been international in its scope.” 


Then, Sir, he goes on to say : 


‘¢ The conclusion therefore is that while the first plan in the foregoing 
list—the old reciprocity treaty, is impossible, the second that of un- 
restricted reciprocity is possible only by the early and prompt action 
ofthe Canadian Government, speaking on behalf of the people and 
making at once the necessary propositions from which the knowledge of 
the fact, I believe could be promptly carried through in view of the 
agitation and interest which has been excited on the question here. If 
no such action is taken by the representatives of the Canadian Govern- 
ment it is impossible to conceive that the American Congress could be 
induced to initiate a move of this limited character.” 


Now, Sir, you will find by this that Mr. Wiman, who has 
given a great deal of attention to this subject, had come to 
the conclusion that unrestricted reciprocity such a8 we are 
advocating to-day was entirely in accordance with the senti- 
ment in the United States and would find acceptance there. 
This question of our relations with the United States as | 
have said before has been considered at various places and 
has been spoken to by myself, and as I may be mis-quoted 
or partially quoted by the hon. gentlemen who follow me I 
will read what I said in the House last year while that 
question was under consideration : 


‘In regard to the treaty I think it very undesirable that here or else- 
where any expressions of opinion should b3 given as to the great 
desirability or necessity of a treaty with the United States. Shortly 
after the treaty expired there was a meeting held at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Halifax, when a resolution was moved calling on the Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps torenewit. On that occasion I said I 
thought that while it was well known throughout this country that our 
people were anxious fora renewal of the reciprocity treaty on equal 
terms, it was not wise or judicious that we should publish to the world 


from every commercial standpoint the opinions we ente:tained on that | 


subject. I am aware this expression of mine was quoted against me on 
a recent political occasion in my own province, but I expressed it there 


n the same sense in which I would express it here, because I believe 
the Government recognising their responsibility in dealing with a 
matter of such importaace, would be freer to act on behalf of our country 
if there was not brought to bear from the other side expressions of 
opinion from our own people that we could not live or prosper without 
trade relations with that country.’’ 


I took the precaution of adopting that policy for this very 
reason. I did not wish to say anything that might be 
used against us by those in the United States who are 
Opposed to a reciprocity treaty with us,in any fature 
negotiations which might take place. I remember very 
well the speeches which were delivered in this House, on 
the Washington Treaty, by the hon. leader of the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Minister of Finance. I remember those 
hon. gentlemen standing in their places and pointing out 
the great advantages that we were gaining under that 
treaty—pointing out that under it we were gaining every- 
thing and giving up nothing; and the speeches of those 
hon. gentlemen were quoted entirely in the American case 
submitted to the Halitax Commission. And while I did 
not suppose that my speeches would have so much im- 
portance in the eyes of the public as the speeches of gen- 
tlemen who occupy the high position those hon. gentlemen 
occupied at that time and still occupy, [ was unwilling 
that any member of this House should make use of any 
language which American negotiators might throw up 
against us whenever we came to negotiate with them. 
Shortly after that I was interviewed by the Boston Globe, 
which was very anxious to know what we, in Nova Scotia. 
thought in regard to this matter. In that interview I said: 


“‘T was a member of a Government and belong to a party that has 
always desired the closest commercial relations with the United States, 
and 1 do not hesitate to say that, if our party came into power to-morrow 
our first object would be, so far as consistent with our financial obliga- 
tions, to place our trade relations with our neighbors across the border 
on the freest and broadest basis possible. [ do not believe in Commercial 
Union. Neither country, I believe, would agree to it, but if the tariff of 
both countries could be reconsidered [ think a way would be found by 
which we might trade with our neighbors, who are our natural custom- 
ers, On & much more liberal and extended basis than we do at present. [ 
believe that a great deal of bad feeling was engendered in the minds or 
the people of the United States and in the minds of her leading states- 
men by the constant cry that was kept up by the Tory party of the 
Dominion during the time that the Liberal Government was in power, 
that they (the Tories) by pursuing a policy of retaliation would force 
trade concessions from the Americans. The Liberals of this country 
never desired such a policy. They desired the freest trade relations con- 
sistent with revenue requirements, believing that the more intimate our 
commercial intercourse was the better feeling it would engender among 
the population of the two countries. 

‘“’ We cannot forget that we have a large interest in the New England 
States particularly. Their factories are operated largely by Nova Sco- 
tians, their fishing fleet is largely manned by our own hardy sons, and 
the number of people from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island who have made their homes in their towns and villages 
it would be difficult to ascertain.’’ 


I was also interviewed by the Chicago Times which re- 
ported the interview as follows :— 


“Hon, A. G. Jones, M.P., largely engaged in the West Indies and fish 
trades, has been watching with considerable interest the discussion of 
the quéstion in the United States. Public opinion in Canada would be 
likely to shape itself in response to action that may be taken in the 
United States. The people of the Maritime Provinces would favor re- 
ciprocity in the limited sense, or a broader measure like Commercfal 
Union, if that is found practicable. ‘Our commercial interests are 
with the United States, and not with Canada,’ Mr. Jones said. ‘We 
have no binding trade interests between the east and west of Canada, 
and are ready to extend our commercial relations with any country 
that will take our products.’ If the United States Government were 
disposed to favor unrestricted reciprocity with Oanads, Mr. Jones 
thinks, no great difficulty would be experienced in adjusting details of 
the arrangement to th> satisfaction of both parties. itis argued that 
free trade with the United States would be discrimination against the 
mother country, but Mr. Jones believes no opposition need be feared 
from that quarter. England knows that the surest way to make Can- 
ada contented with her political status as a portion of the Empire is to 
make her people prosperous. That would undoubtedly be the case 
under unrestricted free trade with the United states. ‘{f look on the 
proposition with moderate favor’ Mr. Jones said, in conclusion, ‘and 
am: prepared ‘to discuss it for the best interests of the country. It has 
not yet been made a party question.’ ’’ 


Now, Sir, these are the opinions which I have expressed 
on this measure up to the present time, and therefore I feel 
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perfectly free to-day in coming here and giving my allegi- 
ance to the policy set forth in the statements I have read. 
But, Sir, we have heard from hon. gentlemen on the other 
side of the Honse—and they have endeavored to propagate 
the idea in their papers—that the policy of the Liberal 
party to-day, the policy of unr estricted reciprocity, means 
direct taxation, the withdrawal of Provincial subsidies, the 
withdrawal of subsidies to various railways in the country, 
Sir, I take entire and immediate exception to that state- 
ment. There is no such plank in the platform of the 
Liberal party today; there is no necessity for any of 
these results in the arrangement we advocate for tho 
approval of this country. We must come here and 
discuss this question in a fair and honest spirit, 
neither overstating nor understating the case, and Iam 
prepared to say that we should probably lose a small 
amount of revenue under such an arrangement; but we 
should be able to economise in Certain unnecessary exponses 
to the extent of afew midlions. And, then, Sir, above all, 
instead of having our people in the condition we fiad them 
in to-day from one end of this Dominion to the other, 
instead of finding their resources crippled, their enorgies 
hampered, their farms mortgaged, and looking with hope- 
lessness to the future, we shoald have contented and pios- 
perous people, a people with money in their pockets, and 
we know what it means when people have money in their 
pockets, for they spend it, and the very man who spends 
one dollar to-day, would, under such a condition of affairs, 
be able to spend three or four dollars to-morrow. There- 
fore, I look without the slightest apprehension to the 
change involved in the proposition before the House. If 
it involved anything approaching direct taxation, 1 should 
say, stay your hand; for I should say that this country 
could not under any system of government adopt direct 
taxation. Although it might be the most economical if 
people understood it, they have not been educated up to 
the great economical fact that direct taxation would be the 
cheapest system they could adopt. And therefore you 
have to accept public opinion as it is. No party in this 
country would stand twenty-four hours, if they went to the 
people with direct taxation on their banners. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Iam glad to hear hon. gentle- 
men opposite agree with me. Therefore L take this ex- 
ception at the outset, because I deny most emphatically 
that any such result can possibly be involved in the adop- 
tion of the policy which we recommend to-day, Now, Sir, 
the hon, gentleman may say that it would be unfair to the 
country to discriminate against her with regards to the 
United States. Why, is it not equally unfair to discrimi- 
nate against the British manufacturer, in so far as the prin- 
ciple and the sentiment are concerned, in favor of the 
Canadian manufacturer? There is discrimination against 
the British manufacturer. His goods cannot come in 
owing to it, and if they do not come in under one condition 
of affairs, they will not under another; and so far as the 
logic and the sense is concerned, it is just as unfair for this 
Government, under the National Policy, to discriminate 
against the English manufacturer by high protective duties 
in favor of the people of Canada, as it would be under otber 
circumstances to discriminate against him in favor of the 
people of the United States. The hon. the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries the other night dealt at considerable 
length upon the advantages of our inter-provincial trade 
which has arisen out of our present political condi- 
tion. ‘To fortify his opinion, the hon. gentleman quoted an 
observation made by the Attorney General of Nova Scotia. 
I thought, as the hon gentleman made that quotation, he 
might have had sufficient respect for himself, as a member 
of the Dominion Government, to have avoided the sneer he 
indulged in when speaking of the Attorney 

Mr, Jones (Halifax.) 
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Nova Scotia, “a arealiuid cnwing dheauncidas my ale] eee a teeric coe is not here to answer for himself, by say- 
ing that he was a man who had made a great deal of noise 
about himself the last two or three years. If the hon. gen- 
tleman were to meet the Attorney General for Nova Scotia 
in debate, I have no doubt the Attorney General would be 
able to hold his own, and in his absence it is not very 
statesmanlike on the part of a member of this Government 
to attempt to belittle a member of the Local Government. 
Had the hon. gentleman quoted the Hon. Mr. Longley 
fairly, he would have had this advantage, that I would not 
be in a position to make the retort which it is in my power 
to make to-day. We very often find hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site making quotations from the speeches of hon. gentle- 
men on this side, without giving us the entire quotation, 
but only giving us that portion, which taken by itself, 
bears out the impression they endeavor to create, They 
are careful not to give the fair and literal meaning of what 
was said. Now what did Mr. Longley say at the banquet 
delivered at Boston? He said: 


“ God and nature never destined that Nova Scotia and Ontario should 
trade together. We trade with Ontario, to be sure. Their drummers 
p2rmeate our country, and sell, $10,000,000 of goods annually, and we 
pay for then almost wholly in hard cash. Where do we get the money? 
We get it from the people of the United States.” 


Now, if the Minister of Marine and Fisheries had finished 
the quotation by giving us that part of it, he would have 
done Mr. Longley the justice, to which Mr. Longley was 
entitled. Tho Minister ot Marine and Fisheries said that a 
large trade had been growing up between the east and the 
west. Let ussee in what that trade consists. He says 
there is a large amount of sugar brought over the Inter- 
colonial Railway. Well, there is, ladmit, a very considerable 
quantity sugar of coming over the Intercolonial Railway, 
but when we find every year an annual deficiency of $100,- 
000 to $200,000 in the working of the Intercolonial Rail- 

way, when we see $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 charged yearly 
as capital account to tbe Intercolonial Railway, half of 
which should go to current expenses, I ask, is it any great 
advantage after all to force this trade at "the expense it 
involves. The hon, gentleman says that coal is brought 
over the [ntercolonial Railway. Coal is brought from a 
certain county represented by the hon. the Minister of 
Finance, and we have the statement, in reply to my enquiry, 
and which the hon. the Minister of Railways had the 
frankness to put in his annual report as explaining 
increased expenditure and diminished receipts, we have 
the statement that every pound of that coal carried 
over the Intercolonial Railway was carried at a 
dead loss. Is that the way to promote trade in 
this country, by making such a sacrifice? Hon. 

gentleman, familiar with this business, are aware that. 
when we come to puta rate of three-tenths of acent per 
mile on coal, that involves a loss to the country of a very 
extensive character. I have been told by gentlemen 
familiar with the business, and whom I consider as high 
authority, that about three-quarters of a cent per mile is 
the minimum rate in the United States, which, it is con- 
sidered, will compensate for working expenses, so that — 
when We come to cutting that rate down to three-tenths of 
a cent per mile, it is forcing trade at a very heavy expense, 
which the tax-payers have to bear. The hon. gentleman 
says that about three-quarters of a million bushels aro 
carried over the railway. There again the National Policy 
comes into play. If we were clear of the National Policy 
to-day, we would not require to carry flour over the Inter- 
colonial Railway at a loss because I suppose it hardly pays 
—at all events it does not more than pay—running 
expenses. What would we do without the National Policy? 
Why our national trade is with the United States; our 
little fishing vessels could in twenty-four hours take the 
product of our hard industry and toil to the United States, if 


General of ‘ we had access to those markets, and exchange them for 
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flour, which they would bring back free of duty and land at 
our own doors, having got rid of what the late Hon. Joseph 
Howe called “the Canadian corn law,’’ like the corn law 
which the people of England got rid of half a century ago, 
and people of the Maritime Provinces would not to-day be 
paying 50 cents more for their flour than they would if all 
the restrictions imposed by the National Policy were swept 
away, and they had free access to the markets of the United 
States. I say thero is not a single article which we get from 
Ontario,or which Ontario or Quebec gets from the Lower Pro- 
vinces, that could not be got on much more favorable terms 
if it were permitted by the operation of the tariff. There 
is not a single article that we get from the Upper Provinces 
that we could not get better from England or the United 
States if the tariff permitted us or if we were back in the 
condition we were jin the happy days gone by. Hon. 
gentlemen say that a trade is being build up, but they are 
forcing it at trightful-expense, and I say emphatically that 
a time in the history of this country will come when differ- 
ent opinions will prevail, when the people will see that 
their interests do not lie in the policy which is advocated 
to-day; and, when that time does come, there will be a 
fearful retribution and a shaking of dry bones amongst 
those manufactures which are fostered by the policy of 
to-day. The Liberal party would be unwortby of its stand- 
ing in this country, unworthy of its principles and its 
traditions, if it did not, when it had the opportunity, wipe 
away the condition of affairs which 1 have pointed out, 
under which the present Government are forcing trade 
one way and that at an expense to the country and ata 
great cost and burden to the consumers. We find that 
in addition to being prevented from getting articles from 
our neighbors and from the old country which we desire to 
get, as a whole, under the operation of this tariff, for the 
benefit of a few manufacturers who can subscribe large sums 
for election expenses, we pay very much larger sums for 
everything we consume than we should do under other 
circumstances, Gentlemen here and elsewhere have pointed 
out, and have taken advantage of the country in this respect, 
that, as they say, for the last three or four years the people 
should look to see how cheap sugar has been, how cheap 
cottons have been, how cheap other articles have been dur- 
ing that time. Wedo not deny that these articles have 
been cheap during the last three or four years, but they 
have been cheap all the world over. The over-productions 
have been immense. The over-production of sugar has been 
enormous, and the improvement in machinery and tho in- 
crease of mills has brought that branch of industry down 
to the finest possible point. But we lose all the advantage 
of this. Prices have gone down of late, and we have not 
had the advantage of it; and why? Because we are cursed 
by a policy which takes 25 per cent., 30 per cent., 
40 and 50 per cent. out of us for the benefit of the 
manufacturers in order that they may have more money 
to subscribe for their party. 
the hon. gentleman ask what more did the tax- 

ayers pay to-day than they did before the National 
Policy ? I will only take one article. Ifthe Minister of 
Marine had been at the meeting of the Combines Com- 
mittee the other day, he would have heard a question and 
an answer given there which would have satisfied him, I 
think, that we pay more at least than we would under 
other circumstances. The question was asked of one of 
the sugar dealers: How much does sugar cost in England. 
His answer was, 16s, 6d. per 112 ]bs. He was asked what 
that was a pound, and the answer was 34 cents. He was 
asked what was the price in Montreal from the refiners to- 
day, and the reply was 62 cents per pound. Only in that 
one article of sugar there is a difference of 34 cents per 
pound, and that principle permeate, every manufactured 
article, every article that every man is obliged to consume 
and requires for the use of his family in this country. 


I was surprised to hear | 


Imagine what 3} cents per pound of sugar means, It 
means from $7.5 to $8a barrel. In the production of a 
refinery like the Canada Refinery in Montreal of 1,000 
barrels a day, the gain to them and the loss to us is $7,500 
per day. If you take that principle and apply it to 
every manufactured article in this country, hon. gentle. 
men can easily see that the argument adduced by my 
hon. friend from Queen’s (Mr. Davies) the other day, 
pointing out the increased cost of living under these 
circumstances, was amply justified. But that is not all. 
The difficulty under the present condition of affairs is this: 
We have certain articles to dispose of wherewith we pur- 
chase our needed requirements. ‘The farmer has his wheat 
and his grain, his berses and sheep, and the various articles 
that he cultivates and raises; the fisherman, after his hard 
toil, has his fish, and the lumberman has his lumber ; but 
where does it all go? It goes to the United States, and, 
when it goes there, to the only market which will take it, 
it is met with this heavy duty, and they have to take off the 
product of their industry. and they have that much less 
when they come back to Nova Scotia with which to buy 
all these articles which are protected, which are raised ap 
here for the benefit of the manufacturers, but which those 
people cannot do without. They cannot buy in the United 
States. They can only take their product there, no matter 
what it may be or how small it may be, and bring back the 
price here and invest it in articles such as this sugar at 
$7.50 a barrel more than it should be. Is there any wonder 
that there is a mortgage of 334 per cent. on the farms of 
Ontario? The farmers of this country have been living, 
but they have not been prospering, and they have hardly 
known what was the matter with them, but they are 
realising now the condition of affairs which has taken 
from them the legitimate product of their industry, 
and I venture to say that there is a fearful reckoning 
coming in the near future, when these men realise 
that for all these long years they have been gulled under 
the impression that they were getting these articles cheap 
and that they could not be produced any cheaper. I re- 
member when the Postmaster General delivered a speech 
in his own county, when I had the honor of meeting him 
on an occasion which, I am sorry to say, did not have the 
desired effect. He was pointing out to his people there 
that the cause of all this cheap sugar and cheap cotton and 
cheap iron was the National Policy, was because the duties 
were so high, was because they had taken the duties up 
from 15 per cent. under our régime to 25 and 30 per cent. 
There was a little country iad sitting up in the gallery, and 
he said: “ Well, Mr. McLelan, double the duties again, and 
we will get them just so much cheaper.” It was a reason- 
able answer, and just such aone as the hon. gentleman 
might have expected. 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. JONES. When the House rose I was endeavoring 
to show that there had been a certain amount of inter- 
colonial trade as the result of Confederation, but it had 
been forced at a cost which was detrimental to the best 
interests of the country. I shall now proceed to deal with 
a statement made by the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
who said that we had failed to show that the National 
Policy had injured the interests of the fishermen and the 
miners. I will take our coal interests in the first place, and 
I do not know that I could produce to this House a better 
or a higher authority than Mr, Lithgow, of Halifax, a gen- 
tleman who is accepted in Nova Scotia as the mouthpiece 
of the coal interest in that Province. Now, when the 
duties were imposed on foreign coal, accompanied by the 
increase in the tariff, Mr. Lithgow took a correct view of 
the situation, according to my view, and, [ think, according 
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to the views of reasonable business men. But I will let 
Mr. Lithgow speak for himself. Writing on this subject at 
that very time, he said: 

“ Anyone acquainted with the wants of a colliery in Nova Scotia will 
tell you that the new tariff about doubles the duties payable under 
the old tariff, and that the duties now imposed on colliery plant and 
supplies average more than the duty levied on imported coal and coke. 
When I think how the National Policy proposed to foster our mining in- 
terests, of Mr. Tilley’s proposing to impose such a duty as would give 
to home industry the home market, and then think of what it and he 
have done for the coal mines, I—well—better not write my feelings lest 
the Philistines rejoice. My conviction is the Cape Breton collieries are 
much worse off under the new than under the old tariff. They cannot 
now get any more for their coal; they cannot now put their coal into 
Ontario; they have now to pay twice as much duty as before. Messrs 
Redpath & Drummond, I will venture to say, make more profit within 
one year under the new tariff than all the Uape Breton collieries will 
under ten years, aye, or fifty years’ protection the new tariff affords 
them. The Spring Hill and Pictou collieries, by means of subsidies, in 
the way of low railway freights, will be able to send coal into Canada, 
but the Cape Breton collieries, which cannot be thus favored, are in a 
worse position than before.’’ 


Mr. TUPPER. Will the hon. gentleman 
of that letter, 1879 ? 


Mr. JONES. Yes, I suppose it was shortly after 1879. 
Since then we have put 10 cents on coal more than in 1879. 
But if Mr. Lithgow, who, I repeat, was considered a good 
authority at that time, says that the duties now imposed on 
colliery plant and supplies average more than the duty 
levied on coal and coke, it is evident that 10 cents will not 
benefit them to any appreciable extent. Then again, since 
that time the duty on anthracite has been removed, which 
has placed them still further in an unfavorable position. 
Then, Sir, take the Londonderry mines. The Londonderry 
mines, in the county of Colchecter, were established under 
a Nova Scotia 10 per cent. tariff. They manufactured iron 
there for many years. They were fairly successful for a 
certain time, but the moment we came into Confederation, 
and all these heavy duties and charges were imposed, the 
result was that that mine, to my great regret, became em- 
barrassed, and it passed into the hands of a large company. 
It went on from year to year and finally became bankrupt. 
A year or two ago it passed into the hands of a second 
or third company, and J hope sincerely with better 
success. Still, the past history of that undertaking will 
serve to show how those interests have been benefited in 
Nova Scotia. So, ifthe hon. gentleman did not understand 
how the National Policy had tailed to benefit our fishermen, 
I think he is hardly the man who should be at the head of 
that important department. And if he cannot see how the 
absence from freedom of exchange and from liberty to 
dispose of the products of their fisheries in the only market 
that requires them, and how, handicapped with heavy 
duties, these people have to send their produce to that 
market, at no matter what cost, I think the hon. gentleman 
has lived a good many years in vain. I see it was stated 
recently by Mr. Wiman, at a banquet in Montreal, and I 
have not seen his statement questioned, though | have not 
had the time myself to verity it from public documents, 
that from the expiration of the tirst reciprocity treaty, down 
to the present moment, the products of Canada have paid 
100 miilion dollars into the American treasury. Now, Sir, 
is it any wonder that the farmers and other interests of this 
country are suffering if, during that time, such a large 
amount has been paid by them on the products of their 
industry, and while they have been compelled to use that 
market, as the only one open to them? The hon. mem- 
ber for Huron (Mr. McMillan) told us the other 
night, that the farms valued at $800,000,000 were mort- 
gaged to the extent of $275,000,000, on an average 43 per 
cent., and 6 per cent. interest on the mortgages imposes an 
annual obligation of $16,500,000. I say, Sir, this is a most 
startling statement. I regret that it cannot be questioned. 
I should have been delighted to have heard some hen. gen- 
tleman opposite show the hon, member for Huron had over- 

Mr. Jonzs (Halifax,) 
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stated his case. When that hon, gentleman produced these 
figures, taken from the official documents of the country, 
and when no hon, gentleman opposite, up to the present 
time, has been able to contradict that statement, I say that. 
we are brought face to face with a condition of affairs in 
this country which is of a most startling character. If the 
farmers of that fine Province of Ontario, with its excellent 
climate, have been brought, after so many years under the 
National Policy, to the verge of bankruptcy, as described 
by the hon. member for Huron, I say the time has arrived 
when every well-wisher of this country, with a sincere desire 
of benefiting that large interest, should endeavor to dis- , 
cover some means of amelioration, whereby the products 
and industries of that large class of our people may insome— 
way be relieved. Sir, if that statement is borne out, as I 
have no doubt it will be, by the realities of their position, 
the farmers of Ontario have the matterin their own hands; 
and I have full confidence that when this matter comes to 
be presented to them, and when they see on the other side 
of the line a market for their produce in which it will bring 
as much as American produce itself—because our produce 
isasmall affair compared with the productions of that 
great country, as was shown by the hon. member for Nor- 
folk (Mr. Charlton) the other night—I say I have con- 
fidence that when the farmers of Ontario come to discuss 
this matter in their own homes and over their own firesides 
they will at no very distant day take it into their own 
hands and teach these Chinese-wall protection-men on the 
other side of the House, these men who want to build up 
“rings” and foster ‘‘combines” that wring from the 
farmers their very last cent—I say 1 have confidence 
enough in the intelligence of the farmers of Ontario and of 
the Dominion at large to believe that these men will be 
taught a lesson that will be of a very surprising character, » 
The policy and extravagance of our Government which has 
taken on an average for the last ten years from eight to 
ten millions of dollars out of the people more than the actual 
necessities required has been another important factor in this 
question. We were told in 1878 by Sir Leonard Tilley in 
St. John, by the Finance Minister and by the leader of 
the present Government that we were spending too much 
money when we spent $23,000,000. The people were told 
that if they turned out the Government and replaced the 
Conservatives in power, they would be able to administer 
the affairs of the Government for a smalleramount. And 
what have we seen? When the people took hon. gentle- 
men opposite at their word and placed them in power the 
annual expenditure went up year by year by leaps and 
bounds until he has reached nearly $40,000,009 during the 
past year. We have now before us Hstimates for $35,000,000, 
which, no doubt, will be increased by the Suplementary 
Estimates to $38,000,000 and probably $40,000,000. I say 
hon, gentlemen opposite have taken from eight to 
ten millions more out of the consumers of the counwy than 
the necessities of the case required, and when you come to 
add that amount to the $100,000,000 which have been taken 
out of the producers by payments on products sent to the 
United States, I repeat, is it a wonder that the farmers of 
Ontario are driven to the money lenders for their daily 
wants? Is it any wonder that the farmers and fishermen 
and in fact those engaged in every industry in Canada, 
except a few bloated manufacturers and combines, are 
laboring at the present moment under such severe depres- 
sion? Badly as we are off undoubtedly, in the Maritime 
Provinces | am happy to say that I do not think the 
farmers there are in the same bad position. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I say I do not think they are, 
for this reason: We have a variety of resources in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, which perhaps no other Province 
in the Dominion possesses, We have not only our farming 
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industry, but we have our fishing, and coal, and lumbering, 
and shipping industrios, and our farmers are all, to a certain 
extent, more or less interested in one or more of those in- 
dustries. Then, again, we have in parts of the Province of 
Nova Scotia a very large fruit industry which has grown up 
with the old country, and which has brought hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into our Province. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


_M. JONES (Halifax). Yes. What has the National 
Policy to do with that ? Those products are not consumed 
in Canada. When Providence in its wisdom has given us 
good crops in these directions were do we find our markets ? 
We find them in England or in the United States ; and, 
therefore, it is that I believe the farmers in New Scotia are 
not in the same position to the same extent as are farmers 
in Ontario. They have lived, but they huve not prospered, 
There is a great difference between making a daily living, 
comfortable though it may be, and prospering, as honest, 
and industrious, and hard working, and intelligent men 
should, In a country like ours the farmers should not only 
live but they shoald prosper, and if you take from them by 
placing heavy taxes on the products of their industry, while 
they live they cannot make any accumulations for their 
old age. These may not have a direct effect, and many a 
man is day by day wondering why he does not do better, 
and why the present times are so different to the old times 
when we had reciprocity with the United States. The 
farmer raises as many potatoes and as many cattle, he 
catches more fish, and yet he is compelled to ask himself 
the question after a year’s hard toil isover: Why are we 
in a different position to day from what we were 
doing the time the reciprocity treaty was in operation ? 
The result is obvious. During reciprocity he had 
access to the American market and everything rushed to 
that market. Our potatoes found a market in the States 
—there is no other market for them. The potatoes of 
Prince Edward Island, which is one of their chief crops, 
found a market there—there is no other market for them. 
At the present moment those potatoes are taxed 15 
cents a bushel. If you estimate that an acre will produce 
from 200 bushels to 400 bushels, you will find, taking the 
lowest calculation, 200 bushels, that the duty or incubus 
placed on every acre of land cultivated in potatoes in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
amounts to $30. Sweep away the present tariff and give 
us unrestricted reciprocity with the United States, and 
what would be the result? Why, our farming industry and 
our farm lands would go up with a bound; every man 
and every farmer would know that he could put in a crop 

and Cuitivate his land, because that large country 
alongside of us afforded a boundless market for his 
enterprise; he would know that that country could 
take whatever he had to dispose of and his farm would 
immediately improve to the extent of $30 per acre. 
the farmers of Ontario. It is not very far out out of the 
way to say that Ontario farms do not produce over eighteen 
bushels of wheat to the acre on the average, say twenty 
bushels if you like. The whole value of one acre of wheat 
in Ontario would not amount to as much as to a furmer in 
Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island or New Brunswick, 
would save on the duty on potatoes sent to the United 
States. It must always be remembered that we have no 
other market for those products. Canada, as we call it in 
the Lower Province, for we call it Canada still and always 
will, takes no part of our products, it takes nothing from 
the Lower Provinces in the shape of natural products 
for it has its own. The West Indies take our pro- 
ducts only toa very small extent, only a few car- 
goes, nothing in proportion to the annual product. 
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are alongside of the markets that want them in the country 
we have at hand to send them to, no matter what the duty 
may be. 1 do not like to repeat that here, as it might be 
repeated against our case when argued elsewhere, but I 
do repeat here, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of our farmers 
that if the duty was 30 cents a bushel, and it only gave the 
farmers of the Maritine Provinces 5 cents a bushel or 
even 2 cents a bushel they ought to be enabled to place 
their goods on this market. Under such a condition of 
affairs when it is a matter of life or death to them, I say, 
Sir, with all the responsibility that belongs to the statement, 
that there is only one issue before us down there and that 
is either reciprocity or repeal. I say, Sir, that Nova Scotia 
when we had an opportunity and untrammelled by 
all the influence, and corrupt influence of a corrupt 
Government—I say, Sir, when we had a legitimate 
expression of public opinion in Nova Scotia, and 
when we went before the people of Nova Scotia 
under a proper Franchise Act, not being controlled by 
returning officers or corrupt revising barristers, the honest 
opinion of the people of Nova Scotia was in favor of repeal. 
If there is anything that is going to make them contented 
with the Union to-day it is to make them feel that the pco 
ple here who are responsible for the policy of the country at 
the present momentous time ure laboring to secure them a 
market which will open to them a channel by which they 
may realise the fruits of their industry. I say, and I 
repeat it again, that there is only one course open to them, 
and I say it here as I have said it before in my own county 
and elsewhere, there is only one question for usin the 
Maritime Provinces to-day—that is reciprocity or repeal. 
If you do not choose to labor to give us unrestricted reci- 
procity with the United States that feeling of repeal which 
is latent to-day will spring up-again in all its force. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). It is dead long ago. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon, gentleman says “ hear, 
hear,” 


Mr. TUPPER (Pictou). He said repeal was dead and 
buried long ago. 


Mr. MILUS (Annapolis). - It is dead. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon. gentleman will find 
out in his own county, if he ventures to follow his party to 
the extent which his approval would appear to indicate ; he 
will find if he goes to the electors of Nova Scotia at no dis- 
tant date what the public sentiment is on that particular 
point, I listened to the hon. gentleman from Bruce (Mr. 
McNeill) this afternoon, when he referred to this question. 
He taunted us to go to the country and obtain an expres- 
sion of opinion on the policy we advocate. Sir, we are not 
in a position to go to the country. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), What I say, Mr. Speaker, is that 
we are not in a position to advise or control a dissolution of 
this House, but, Sir, the hon. gentleman and his friends are 
in that position, and let them dare to go to the country; 
let them if they dare go to the country on this question of 
unrestricted reciprocity. 


Mr. McNEILL. I wish for one moment to explain to 
the hon. gentleman. I did not suggest he ought to go to 
the country in that sense. I suggested he ought to take a 
favorable opportunity for holding an election for the office 
of poundkeeper upon the annexation platform. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I suppose the hon. gentleman 
under those circumstances is prepared to be the candidate. 
I say, Sir, when the hon. gentleman who is challenging 
this side of the House with temerity and desired us to open 


Taey don’t go to England, because England sends them out | a constituency and try the question of unrestricted reci- 


sometimes to the United States themselves, and here we | procity, that one constituency would do no good. 


Let 
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him and his friends dissolve this House and go to the 
country and then we will see a corporal’s guard scarcely, 
of those honorable, patriotic gentlemen who are willing to 
suffer for their country but do not seem disposed to die for 
their country. Now, Sir, the hon, member for Cardwell 
(Mr. White) said that Montreal and Toronto were very 
prosperous. Iam glad to hear it and it is only natural that 
it should be so. Iam glad to hear it, I repeat, as I am 
always glad to hear of any part of the Dominion or any 
other place being prosperous. But, Sir, it is very easy of 
explanation. We know that since this Government has 
been in power within the last ten years they have added 
within a fraction of one hundred million dollars to the gross 
public debt of this country. We know that they have taken 
from eighty to one hundred million dollars more than they 
ought have done out of the taxpayers of this country by 
the iniquitous National Policy. We know, Sir, that those 
two large sums of money going into circulation and that 
Montreal and Toronto being the centres of commerce in the 
east and west of the old Provinces of Canada, must vaturally 
have a great share of the advantage. We know, 
Sir, that those larges centres of commerce, attract the 
largest amount of capital, and the property which had been 
distributed through the Dominion by means of those ex- 
penditures of from one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
million dollars has borne its fruit and those cities have been 
advanced. They have been advanced in no other way ; 
they have been advanced at the cost of the whole of the 
rest of the Dominion, anc just as long as those large cities 
go on and prosper in this way tbe rural districts will suffer 
to tbat extent, Bat, Sir, have they improved as much as 
it would appear from this statement, I notice that at a 
public meeting of the Board of Trade called at Montreal the 
other day that Mr. Drummond, that eminent sugar refiner 
of Montreal, who is the president, delivered an address, 
which I think the hon. gentlemen opposite would find very 
instructive if they read it, The speech was with reference 
to the Government assuming the debt of the Harbor Com- 
mission in Montreal, I do not propose offering an opinion 
upon the assumption of that debt, but I will say this much, 
Mr. Speaker, that it would have been a much more legiti- 
mate appropriation of the public funds of this country to 
cheapen the harbor in Montreal and reduce the expense 
attending the imports and exports of that large centre of 
commerce, than to have given the large sum of money they 
did give to a member of their administration to build up 
a rival railway to the Intercolonial which is owned by the 
Administration. Now, Sir, what did Mr. Drummond say ? 

‘In opening the meeting he spoke in a manner that was little short 
of mutinous to his friends at Ottawa. Hitherto, he said, the impression 
had prevailed that Montreal would come out all right, no matter what 
happened ; but now there was no use mincing matters, and it must be 
stated openly that this city had arrived at a crisis in its history. The 
charges in the harbor of Moutreal were three or four times as great as 
those in the port of New York, and whilst the exports of the country 


had gone on increasing enormously during the last ten years the trade 
of Montreal had remained almost stationary. Montrealers had for years 


bankruptcy or repudiation was close at hand unless the Government 
took immediate action. 
Now whether Mr. Drummond was right or wrong, that 
statement on the face of it does not convey the couleur de 
rose aspect of the prosperity of Montreal which hon. gentle- - 
men on the other side seem so desirous to make out, Hon. 
gentleman have stated during this debate that this policy 
was going to injure the manufacturers. I need not go into 
that branch of the question because my hon. friends who pre- 
ceded me have dealt with that question in such an exhaus- 
tive manner that it is completely unanswerable, Let me 
take one or two illustrations. It is evident, if the public’ 
prints can be relied on, that the Ontario manufacturers are 
not all of that opinion. We have seen from day to day 
statements made by Ontario manufacturers'that they are 
not apprehensive of the result of unrestricted reciprocity ; 
and these are men with a knowledge of their business, with 
ample capacity and ample industry. 1 say that wherever 
a manufactory was established under proper management 
previous to the introduction of the National Policy, it has 
succeeded, if not to a great extent of late years, to a suffi- 
cient extent to yield a fair return on the capital invested. 
My hon. friend the other night quoted also Mr. Gibson, ono 
of the oldest and most enterprising business men of the 
Province of New Brunswick, who has built up a large 
cotton mill in that Province. He was interviewed on 
this question, and what was his answer? He said: “So 
far from my dreading unrestricted reciprocity, or appre- 
hending any diffisulty in connection with my industry 
from it, I shou'd feel gratified that it would open up 
to me a market of 65,000,000 people, instead of 4,500,000 as 
at present ;” and Mr. Gibson is a man whose judgment as 4 
business man is relied on more than that of almost any other 
man in the Province of New Brunswick, and I may say in 
the Province of Nova Scotia as well. He was able to gauge 
the condition of his Province so well that when the question 
was put to him, he was ready to answer at once and em- 
phatically that so far from his apprehending anything dis- 
advantageous to his cotton industry, unrestricted reciprocity 
was just what he desired to see carried into effect. Then, 
I am informed by an hon. member of this House that the 
other day one of the proprietors of the new sugar refinery 
to be built in Montreal, in conversation with him, sa‘d: 
“ We are putting in all our machinery of the most improved 
pattern, and are building our refinery according to the most 
improved methods, and if the unrestricted policy prevails, 
and we have a market in the United States, then, instead 
of having our market overcrowded every little while, we 
shall be able to compete successfully in all the border and 
Western States with the American refiners.” Does anyone 
doubt a statement like that? Why should not our refiner- 
ies in the Lower Provinces, and in Montreal as well, be able 
to do a large portion of the business in the American border 
States? Our climate is good, our labor is cheap, our coal 
is cheap, and we have capital for our enterprises, and in- 
been amusing themselves in discussing plans fur remedying the evil, stead of these large refining industries every little while 
but nothing really ha@ been done, and to-day they were forced to being brought to'a dead stop by orders from the head centre 
acknowledge that Montreal was not in a position to compete with | or beine limited j thei . d d , 
American ports. Outward exports were taking the route by way of g ed in their production by orders to produce 
New York becanse carriage alone was charged and all dues were Only so many barrels a day, so that a great many men are ~ 
phalished. B25 vies oe e: ones cueation, but a national question, | thrown out of employ ment—instead of having that condition 
Houde of Oscinione tea pied bed tien faiaoet ue members of the oun which will grow worse with the advent of another 
It evidently seemed that they had dono a little log roll-| {himee’ would. be chanced. and them wuold. have'a constant 
ing around the House and had secured the promised support k hich ane y : P 
Bf one hundred mei bers Gt ihe Henssor market which would enable them to keep their enterprises 
poe goiog and give ample employment to their men all 
‘“‘ The time had arrived for plain speaking. The port of Montreal was the year round, That is a consideration which may 
hastening with rapid stides to a condition of bankruptcy.” not have occurred to those less familiar than I am 
This-is one of the eitie - : with that branch of trade. The refining industry of this 
by the National Pokey, AM eapien cot pre tpaiae country would be one of the first ‘to reap the advantaged 
: : unrestricted reciprocity. I have said that we have cheap 
“‘ The income of the harbor commissioners was not sufficient to carry | !abor. Can anyone doubt that after the exposure made in 


on the ordinary routine work of the port, and the inevitable result of ! the city of Quebec th iss 
A Joie (Hat tae) ; y of Q e other day before the Labor Commis: 
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for 15 cents a day. Is it any wonder that the people emi- 
grate to the United States? Is it any wonder that these 
people should be dissatisfied? Why, one of our Nova Sco- 
tian or Canadian girls who goes to the United States asa 
domestic servant is able to earn from $14 to $20 a month 
with her board, while a poor girl in the Province of Quebec, 
who, perhaps, cannot leave her home, is laboring there for 
$3.50 a month and paying her board. [f there is anything 
to show that we would be able to compete in the matter 
o{ labor with the people of the United States, it would be 
that startling fact which was revealed before the Labor 
Commission the other day. Now, Sir, I will give you a 
statement with regard to the general condition of affairs in 
the Province of Nova Scotia, made in a letter written by a 
gentleman in Halifax who worked as hard as any man in 
that city to defeat me in 1878, and succeeded. This gentle- 
man has more small properties in the city of Halifax and 
controls more investments than any other man in that city 
to-day, Irefer to Mr. James Thompson. Some one having 
stated that the value of property would not decrease in 
Halifax, Mr. Thompson wrote as follows: 


‘¢7 saw in the report of a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce a few 
days since that one of the merchants of this city had asserted that the 
real estate of the Province had increased at least 50 per cent since 
‘Confederation. I wa3 somewhat surprised at the statement, and am 
anxious to know from what sources the facts are derived which would 
warrant such a conclusion. 

‘Some years since I took the trouble to get the amount of the assess- 
ment rolls of some of the counties of this Province, and arrived at an 
entirely opposite conclusion. Taking four leading counties, representing 
the four of our leading industries,—Cape Breton as representing the 
coal mining interest ; Antigonish as representing the farming interest ; 
Hants as representing the ship-building interest, aud Queen’s as repre- 
senting the lumbering interest, and we will find that the assessment 
rolls amounted in 1868 to $11,316,000, while in 1884—at the time he was 
writing—they had decreased to less than $3,000,000.” 


That is the effect it had with us, and since that time I may 
say that so far from having improved in value, their value 
has become less and less from day to day, until, in the city 
of Halifax at least, it is almost impossible to sell property 
at all. I notice ina St. John paper today the advertise- 
ments of property to be disposed off at public auction, and 
the auctioneer puts at the foot of the advertisements this 
notice: “ Avy bid will be accepted that will more than pay 
for the taxes and the rates,” Well, we have had a large 
amount of property sold for taxes in Halifax. Atone time 
last year, there were some two hundred or three hundred 
properties advertised for sale under the sheriff’s hammer, 
and on one occasion a valuable wharf property, which had 
a few years ago been sold for $40,000, only realised just one 
half that amount. You can go through the streets of Halifax, 
from one end of the city to the other, and I do not 
hesitate to say that on enquiry you will find that since 
our free trade with the United States was put an end 
to, the value of property in the city of Halifax 
has fallen more than 50 per cent. A _ condition 
of affairs equally disastrous exists in other parts of the 
Provinces. Now, I come to the fishermen. The hon. 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries must be very unqualified 
to fill the position he holds, if he does not know more 
about the interests of our fishermen and the way unre. 
stricted reciprocity would benefit them than he was dis- 
posed to admit the other night. Perhaps the hon. gentle- 
man in the receipt of his $7,000 a year, hardly understands 
the hardships and toi] which our fishermen go through 
from year to year. Is he aware that at one or two o’clock 
in the morning, these men rise from their beds, light their 
candles, cook their frugal meals, and go out in their 
small boats miles from the land, encountering heavy 
weather, in cold and rainy seasons, and come back in the 
18—1888—3 
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sion? I noticed by a paper published here that the last | 
_ statement made there gave the startling fact that mill hands | 
in the city of Quebec could only get 35 cents a day, and ' 
that women were laboring in the match factories of Quebec | 
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afternoon with the product of their day’s labor—may be 
afew barrels of mackerel and herring or a few quintals 
of codfish? What are they to do with their harvest? 
These men know when they catch the mackerel, that their 
only market is in the United States; they know that only 
afew of the fish go to the West Indies; they know 
that every mackerel caught along the Atlantic coast, 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, of a valuable charac- 
ter—what we call our fat mackerel—must go to the 
United States, even if the duty were $i0 a ton. Those fish 
do not go to the old Provinces of Canada, they do not go to 
Kngland, they cannot go to the West Indies, because being 
fat they will not keepin that hot climate; so that every 
barrel of mackerel, no matter what the duty may be, and 
no matter ifit brings only a net return of one or two 
dollars a barrel, must go to the United States or be thrown 
overboard and allowed to rot. I hold in my hand the 
statement of a vessel which, in i885, the year after the 
reciprocity treaty was terminated, landed 800 barrels of 
mackerel in the port of Boston. That may seem a large 
amount to any one not familiar with the question, and it is 
a large amount, far above the average. ‘These men under 
ordinary circumstances would have been able to realise a 
very fair return, but when they went to the United States 
and had to pay the duty of $2 a barrel, what was the result? 
From their hard labor, from the 15th June to the 30th Octo- 
ber, in rain and shine, in calm and storm, exposed to all the 
inclemency of that boisterous Atlantic coast, these hardy 
fishermen oply realised, after all that long, hard sum- 
mer’s toil and labor, the paltry sum of $30 a piece. 
Can such a condition of affairs be allowed to exist while a 
remedy is possible? Can such a condition of affairs be 
allowed to remain, if there is within sight a possible ar- 
rangement which will opena market to the product of 
these hardy men? The Government would be unworthy 
of the position they occupy if they did not strain every 
effort, if they did not use every possible influence to open 
this market. I am not sanguine that we are going to con- 
vince any hon. gentleman on the other side. I know how 
strong is their party allegiance, I know that they will 
follow their leader, and that wecannot expect to convert 
them; but I know that we have an intelligent constitu- 
ency behind every one of them, and it is to those men we 
are appealing. It is to the intelligent constituencies that 
we are addressing our observations to-day, and it is possible 
that some Robert Peel may come out from the ranks of the 
Tory party to carry a great measure as that illustrious 
statesman did the great measure of the abolition of 
the corn laws of England. It may be that some shaft, 
some argument, may go forth, which will reach the 
hearts and the convictions of some leader on 
that side, who, when he sees the momentous interests 
involved in a trade with 65,000,000 people alongside of us, 
and sees that by his efforts he may forward a scheme which 
is going to make two great peoples to a certain extent one, 
which is going to allay a great deal of theacrimony and 
disputes which have prevailed for years past, which is 
going to do a service and not a disservice to the old coun- 
try, who, when he realises that England and America are 
the two greatest countries and may together bid defiance 
to the world, and that a peaceful alliance with the United 
States in our trade relations and a peaceful settlement of 
the Irish question, which, I am proud to say I have always 
advocated, and which I believe to be nearer accomplishment 
to-day than it ever was at apy time in the history of that 
country,—are now, more than ever, desirable,—who, when 
he sees the immediate possibility of bringing these two 
great nations together in peaceful alliance and harmonious 
working, a great Anglo-Saxon race, will not be untrue to 
his own judgment, will not be faithless to his duty, and 
allow his prejudices to control him, but will give this matter 
the consideration we have a right to expect from every 
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hon. gentleman here. What is the position of these fisher- | leaps and bounds, and there would be such an increase in 
men to-day ? $500,000 per year is what the fishermen of | that branch of commerce as would give wealth to that part 


this country, under the present policy of restriction, pay to 
the revenue of the United States; that is when they havea 
fair catch. All that would be changed, and the $500,000 
would go into the pockets of our own fishermen. 


An hon. MEMBER.—No. 


M. JONES (Halifax). The hon. gentleman says no, but 
heis not sufficiently familiar possibly with that branch of 
the subject to know, as pointed out by the hon, member for 
Norfolk the other day, that, while we catch a certain 
quantity of fish, the Americans catch a much larger 
quantity. The price of these articles is settled by what 
the Americans produce themselves, and the quantity which 
we send, which is small to them but great to us, will go 
there and will not affect the price in their market, and we 
will obtain the same value. Does anyone suppose that the 
fishing industry of this country is to remain in the position 
we find it to-day ? Does any hon. member desire that it 
shall always be kept in the same condition, that there shall 
be no further development of that great industry which a 
benign Providence has placed within our reach? What is 
the use of developing it to any further extent if we have 
no market ? What is the use of our people making efforts 
to build new vessels, to send out new crews and to catch 
more fish, if we have no market for them? ‘The 
market of the United States is the only market 


we can ever look to to _ successfully develop to 
any extent that great fishing industry along our 
shores, Looking at its position to-day, it is a matter of life 


or death to them down on the shore. One hon. gentleman 
quoted a statement from the Halifax Chamber of Commerce 
to show that the fishing industry was fairly profitable. 
What was said in that was not very committal one way or 
the other. They said that the prices were low in the early 
part of the season, but that, as they had advanced consider- 
ably later in the season, the result of the year’s fishery had 
been fairly successful. How was that brought about? If 
the hon. gentleman had known this fact perhaps he would 
not have given this the prominence he did. In the early part 
of the season fish were very low. ‘Then we found that we 
had hardly a good catch. That was not, however, the im- 
portant factor. The fisheries in St. Pierre-Miquelon, whicn 
had been so much reduced the previous year, in spite of the 
ruinous bounty of 10 francs per quintal, were still further 
reduced, and they did not send out one-tenth of the number 
they sent out the previous year, and so reduced the catch of 
the previous season. The catch in Newfoundland was 
short, and it was almost a failure in Labrador; and then 
came the news that the great Norwegian fishery, one of the 
largest in the world, counted by millions, had been a failure 
to a very great extent. When all this was known in the 
consuming markets of Europe and elsewhere of course there 
was an advance in fish, and our men to that extent realised 
an advantage; but we cannot hope to expect, and we do not 
desire to see any such condition of affairsagain. However, if 
it had not been for that condition of affairs, had it not been tor 
the failure in all these places to which I have referred, the 
fishing interest in Nova Scotia would have been a very poor 
affair Jast year. But what had it been for the few years 
previous? If the hon. gentleman had been really interested 
in that question, he would have known that in the three 
previous years, instead of that industry being productive at 
all, the men had barely made a living out of it. Prices 
were so low, while the catches were large, and the United 
States markets were closed to them, that our own people as 
well as those in Newfoundland reduced their outfit and their 
catches as well. But, give us access to the United State markct, 
give us access to the fifty or sixty millions of people along- 
side of us, then our fishing industry, with the millions and 


millions which are involved in it, would go forward with | 


Mr, Jonzs (Halifax,) 


of the country. The hon. gentleman asked us what was a 
natural market, and he said that France, if nearness was to 
be considered, was a more natural market for England than 
some of the distant places with which Hngland had much 
greater commercial relations, The hon. gentleman might 
have stated his case with equal force if he had given 
us the whole condition of affairs, if he had stated 
that there were only two countries in the world 
with which England had greater trade relations than 
with the French nation alongside of her, and those are 
India and the United States. India, with its millions of 
people, must be and naturally will be for a very long time 
the greatost market that Hngland possesses, and the United 
States, that Anglo-Saxon country, is the next greatest con- 
sumer of her products; but the French nation, alongside 
of her, was also valuable to her, as $250,000,0U0 were taken 
by the French during the year, according to the public 
records, and, although the hon. gentleman may not think 
that a very large amount, [ consider it sufficient to establish 
the fact that, but for the immediate proximity of France to 
England, but for the free trade policy, inaugurated to some 
extent by Mr. Cobden and subsequently carried out to a 
certain extent, introducing better trade relations between 
those countries, it would not have amounted to the large 
sum it did. I would like the hon. the Minister of Marine 
to go along our coast when he visits Halifax next year, 
instead of allowing his gunboat to go down the shore elec- 
tioneoring in the county of Shelburne, instead of sending 
her down there to sound along every little harbor in 
the county of Shelburne, but of course not to make pro- 
mises. Oh, no; we have the word of the gallant member 
for Shelburne (Gen. Laurie), that he made no promises, 
I do not say he did, but I say that, when he went 
down on board that Dominion gunboat, with the Dominion 
flag flying over his head, and the so-called engineer going 
into every port along that coast and sounding, and saying 
this would be a-nice place for a wharf, and that would bea 
nice place for a breakwater, and you must require a light- 
house here—I do not say he made any promises, but the 
inference would be natura!. It the Minister of Marine, 
instead of allowing his navy to be employed in that way, 
would go along our coasts himself and judge of all these 
questions, I think he would be in a much better position to 
give an opinion. He would find there one thing. He would 
find that our hardy fishermen are leaving us and going to 
the United States, as I am sorry to say. The hon. member 
for Bruce (Mr. McNeill) would say that sentiment sbould 
keep them at home and let them starve. Sentiment is very 
strong, but a man cannot live on sentiment alone, and, when 
these hardy fishermen go out in one of our own vessels and 
fish by the side of an American vessel, and the American 
vessel takes 1,000 quintals of fish, and our vessel takes 1,0(0 
quintal of fish, and our own menare on board hat American 
vessel and go into an American port, and get 50 cents a 
quintals more than the man who lands his fish in Nova 
Scotia, [say that sentiment will stand a very short time 
against such an argument as that. I know, from my own 
experience, that a large number of vessels last season were 
prevented from going into the fishery because they could 
not obtain the crews, because the men had all gone to the 
United States, Go down to the Island of Cape Breton: My 
hon, friends from Cape Breton here will bear me out—— 


Gen, LAURIE, Hear, hear. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon, gentleman confirms my 
statement, as I knew he would from his frankness. But I 
say, go down to the Island of Cape Breton, and there you 
will find that almost all the population, a large number of 
people there who used to be engaged in our shore fishery, 
have gone to the United States. | 
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An hon. MEMBER. No. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). I know better, for I am engaged 
.in that business myself. Years ago we used to have tens of 
thousands of valuable shore fish brought to the Halifax mar- 
ket and exported all over the world; that branch of com- 
merce, a8 far as regards the shore fishery, is a thing of the 
past. Those men have gone banking, and under the new 
condition of affairs, and when they found that our fishing 
vessels could not fish on as favorable terms as the Americans, 
they emigrated to the States and engaged on board Ameri- 
can vessels, When they go there they make acquaintances, 
acquaintance leads to friendship, friendship lea is to settle- 
ment, and settlemont generally leads to marriage, and the 
United States reaps the advantage we lose from their indus- 
try. This operation has been repeated from year to year as 
the years roll round. Now, Sir, the National Policy was 
started, if 1 remember rightly—I do not wish to misrepresent 
the Government—with four objects. The first was to 
encourage manufactures, second to increase our trade with 
England, third to reduce our trade with the United States, 
and fourth to secure reciprocity. Now, let us examine for 
one moment how far these objects have been secured. 
.Take the manufactures first. Certain manufactures, no 
doubt, have been established in certain parts of the Domic- 
ion, and certain manufactures have made large sums of 
money. There were large manufactures before the National 
Policy, which yielded a fair return. Take the city of Huli- 
fax, which I represent—what did the National Policy lead 
to there? I venture to say that so far as the Province of 
Nova Scotia is concerned, the operation of the National 
Policy has been a curse instead of a blessing. What do we 
see with reference to the Halifax sugar refinery; $400,000 
werg put in that refinery. It went on for a year or two, 
but it lost all its capital, and owed the bank $250,000 
besides. The bank sold out the property to the present 
proprietors, minus $100,000 which they lost; therefore 
there was just halfa million dollars lost in the Halifax 
sugar refinery since it started. What it may doin the future 
I donot kuow, I only hope it may have a successful career. 
Then, again, you take the sugar refinery across the harbor. 
It was built by English capitalists at a cost of $700,000, 
_ and was one of the most thorough refineries in the country. 
It ran about twelve months and then failed. It was taken 
over by the bondholders for less than $300,000, and is now 
. starting under theirmanagement. Therefore, taking these 
two operations alone, 1 show you most conclusively—no 
man can gainsay it—that in the city of Halifax alone, there 
has been one million dollars wasted, lost to the capitalists 
of that country—let alone the cotton factory in Halifax, 
the stock of which would not bring 50 cents in the market 
to-day, costing $350,000. That is the beneficent effect of 
the National Policy so far as we are concerned. Well, Sir, 
have they increased our trade with England, and diminished 
it- with the United States, as they promised? We find that 
_our exports to England, in 1878, were $45,941,000; in 1887, 
they amounted to $44,571,000, or $1,369,693 less in 1837 
than in 1878. Then, take our exports to the United States, 
_ We were not going to do any more business with the United 
_ States, remember: we were going to teach them a lesson 
_and build up a Chinese wall. Our exports to the United States 
_in 1878 amounted to $25,244,898 ; in 1887, to $37,660,199, or 
an increase of $12,415,000 during that time. Then take the 
aggregate. In 1878, the aggregate with Great Britain was 

$83,372,279 ; in 1887, $89,534,079, or a gain of $6,162,760. 
Then take the United States. The aggregate trade in 1878 
was $73,876,437 ; in 1837, $82,767,265 or a gain of $8,890,- 
728. Therefore in this respect you will see that so far 
from the National Policy increasing our commercial rela- 
__ tions with England, it nas reduced them; and so far from 
‘decreasing our trade with the United States it has increased 
_it; in these two respects it has been a total failure. Now, 
Sir, what we want below, as I said before, is free access to 


our customers across the line, We are here 44 millions of 
people, speaking the same language, as has often been 
observed, with the same natural tendencies for trade, with 
the same industry, I hope, and with the same capability for 
business, I believe, I say, Sir, that if you can bring these 
two countries into closer commercial relations, and by 
some arrangement acceptable to the people of the 
United States, entered into at this favorable moment 
when the people of the United States seem to be consi- 
dering this question, if the Government can make a 
proposal to them which will bring about such a change as 
[ have indicated, then I think we shall be fortunate indeed. 
We want, moreover, in any arrangement made the coast- 
ing trade free to us from the Atlantic to San Francisco. 
Imagine, Mr. Speaker, what effect it would have upon the great 
ship-building interests of the Lower Provinces, of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, and, of course, of the Western Provinces as 
well, We are naturally situated for ship-building all along 
the Atlantic coast. There is not a har bor along that long 
coast line, there is not a creek on the eastern or western 
shores but where you will see small vessels and vessols of 
very considerable tonnage being built year by year. ‘They 
can be built more economically with us than in the United 
States, because the wood is at our hands, and they are built 
by our own people largely during the season when there is 
no other employment or occupation. Imagine, I say, if 
you throw open to the people of the Maritime Provinces that 
great boon, the right to buy American ships or to sell our 
vessels in their market, what an impetus it would give along 
our sea coast, The Americans cannot compete with us as 
rogards the cost of vessels. I repeat that their wood is 
more expensive and there is a difference in values 
of about twenty-five or thirty per cent. This has 
always given us a certain advantage in our fishing 
outfits and enterprises, and if we had access to their 
markets from Maine to California, it would open up 
a wide field for our sailors and fishermen, of which they 
would immediately take advantage, and we would seo 
hundreds of vessels built along our coast for employment in 
the coasting trade of the United States. In all this matter 
there is no one question greater than this: reciprocal 
coasting trade and reciprocal registration of vessels. 1 
listened the other night, with a good deal of amusement, to 
a quotation made by the Minister of the Interior from a 
speech or document purporting to be written or spoken by 
the late lamented Hon, George Brown. I thought that if 
dead men’s bones could rattle in their graves, or if a voice 
could come to us from the tombs, what maledictions would 
we hear from that old Reformer, that any utterance of his 
should ever be construed into an approval of the monstrous 
policy under which this country is laboring at the present 
moment. That old Reformer who devoted his whole iife to 
freeing commerce from its shackles, to securing for us free 
trade, and to promoting the good of his fellowman, would 
have been the last man to have countenanced such a policy, 
and he would have scorned the idea that any sentiment that 
he ever uttered or any word he ever wrote could be brought 
forward in support of the policy of hon, gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. No, he lived in different times 
under different circumstances. He lived in times when 
commerce was free ; when it was not necessary for a house- 
holder to go hat in hand to ask a “combine” if he might 
buy so many pounds of sugar. He did not live in a time 
when a house-maid on going to a grocery store had to ask 
most humbly from the “ ring,” “ combine” or guild or what- 
ever they call it whether she might buy a bottle of pick'es, 
He did not live in a time when a boy on going to a store 
had humbly to ask permission to buy a box of matches 
valued at two cents. All these are natural consequences of 
“ combines ” and guilds, Does any man suppose the Hon. 
George Brown would approve any such conditions and the 
imposition of such burdens on the trade and commerce of 
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the country ? No, he lived in different times. He lived 
in times such as are indicated by Tennyson when describ- 
ing the glorious reign of her present Majesty, he said : 


“ And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 


We in this matter are bound to go forward, and this ques- 
tion has come to stay. We are bound to carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. It may not be this year or next year, 
but within a few years the hon. gentlemen opposite will re- 
member what I am telling them to-night, that public 
opinion in this country will not sustain the action which 
they are going to adopt, that public opinion will be in har- 
mony with the sentiments proposed by the hon. gentlemen 
on this side of the House and the policy embodied in the 
resolution of the hon. member from South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright). We are going to make this the 
great question of the country for some time to come, We 
believe the people will approve our efforts; we believe, 
when they are educated, they will see the vital importance 
it is going to be to every industry in which they are con- 
cerned, and they will come to our assistance. We are 
going into the battle, and we are going to inscribe on our 
banners as the watchword, as the motto, as the text of the 
Liberal party, these noble sentiments echoed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the American Union, Mr. Bayard, who 
when writing to a friend a short time ago said: “ Provi- 
dence has made us neighbors, let wisdom make us friends.” 
Mr. Speaker, in conciusion I beg to move the following 
amendment to the amendment :— 

That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, itis highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 
thrown open to vessels of both countries on a footing of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other and be 
entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining. 

Mr. TUPPER (Pictou). I was somewhat surprised, Mr. 
Speaker, this afternoon after a statement made with such 
assurance and with such exultation by the hon, gentleman 
who has led the other side in this debate, that from the 
Maritime Provinces especially should come a wail for 
unrestricted reciprocity. I was somewhat surprised, I say 
Mr. Speaker, under those circumstances that a question said 
to be exciting such an amount of interest among the 
business people of the Maritime Provinces was brought 
before us by a gentleman old in politics, a gentleman well 
acquainted with political strategy, a member representing 
his party from the Province of New Scotia, travelling back 
to the dusty journals of this House for 1867 in order to 
attempt to bring arguments to bear against the Liberal 
Conservative party on a charge of having been at one time 
disloyal to the interests of the Empire. It struck me asa 
curious commentary upon the boasted strength by their prin- 
ciples initiated in bringing the main resolution before this 
House, that an hon. gentleman holding the position that the 
hon. gentleman from Halifax (Mr. Jones) the senior mem- 
ber from his Province does, that he thought it necessary, 
and thought it wise, to labor, and hopelessly labor for some 
minutes before the Parliament of Canada with an argument 
#0 puerile and so weak. The hon. gentleman devoted some 
time calling the attention of the House to what his conten- 
tion actually was and that contention being that the lan- 
guage which he quoted from the mouth of Lord Elgin, 
representing the Crown in this country conveyed sentiments 
traitorous to the Crown and sentiments at variance to the 
sentiment which brought about the connection of this coun- 
try with the mother country and which serves to this day to 
maintain that connection, It seems strange to me that the 

Mr. Jonxs (Halifax,) 


hon, gentleman had not read a little more diligently the 
journals of 1867 since he turned his attention to old and 
ancient literature, because on page 248 of the same volume 
he would have found that that Parliament by him thought 
to be so disloyal, by him thought to be so in favor of senti- 
ments of independence from the mother country, had re- 
solved : 

‘‘ That in the opinion of this House the interests as well of the British 

Empire as of the Dominion and of the several! Provinces of which it is 
compoged will be best promoted by the maintenance and consolidation 
of the existing Union, and that this House confidently trusts that due 
attention to the interests of the people of the whole Dominion and a 
wise and judicious course of legislation will result in the general ac- 
ceptance of the Union to the inhabitants of the Dominion and conduce 
to the well-being and harmony of the whole country.” 
In support of that resolution he would have found the names 
of gentlemen whom [I hope it is not unparliamentary to 
mention by name and which I do for convenience sake, the 
names of Cartwright, Mackenzie and Mills—landmarks that 
perhaps might have induced him to steer clear of a point 
such as the one he had raised. I think the hon. gentlemen 
in this House will have been amazed when they reflect that 
before six o’clock the arguments of the hon. member for 
Halifax (Mr. Jones) were so few, that the arguments of the 
hon. gentleman were so weak and that up to that timo he 
had hardly reached the resolution, and hon. gentleman will 
be justly surprised that a gentleman occupying the promi- 
nent position that he does in mercantile business in the 
Province of Nova Scotia and dealing as he said himself 
every day in the fish market, selling fish and buying fish, 
that that hon. gentleman, acquainted as he is with all the 
different branches of trade, and knowing the circumstances 
of our trade in that Province, has not attempted to deal 
with the resolution before the House. So far as he touched 
the question of reciprocity he argued for a long time (and 
most of the members of the House agreed with him) in 
favor of the treaty of 1854. He went on to show that the 
interchange of articles mentioned and enumerated in that 
Treaty had been beneficial to both countries alike and that 
in the Maritime Provinces there;,was a strong wish for the 
renewal of that interchange. No man today attempts 
to gainsay that statement. But when for a moment the 
hon. gentleman did allude to the resolution beforo the 
House he showed, as strongly as he could show, the strength 
of the position of this side of the House on that question. 
Then he said if this contemplated move, this contemplated 
turn of affairs, “ change of front”’ I think he called it, 
meant direct taxation, that he for one would call” ‘‘ stay 
your hand.” Yet he had the direct statement made by his 
leader in this debate, he had along and able argument before 
him to show that direct taxation was not such a terrible thing, 
He had before him the unmistakable utterances of the 
bon, member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) that direct 
taxation would ensue from the passage of this resolution. 


Mr. CHARLTON. No. 


Mr. TUPPER (Pictou). I quote his words todo him 
justice: 

‘* Can they afford for the sake of gaining advantages amounting from 
fifteen to thirty millions to submit to a direct taxation of two miilions 


or three millions temporarily. I should say if the necessity existed the 
people would cheerfully submit to the impost.’’ 


Mr. CHARLTON. Notwithstanding I distinctly said 
that it was my belief direct taxation would not be resorted 
to. 

Mr. TUPPER (Pictou). We have had the expression of 
the belief of those hon. gentlemen oftentime before. We 


‘have also the experience between 1874 and 1879 that no 


calculation ever made by the financial leader of that party 
in reference to either the revenue or taxation was ever 
borne out by the facts, and that no prophecies ever made 
by him at any one time were ever Verified by our expe- 
rience in those sad and troublesome years. It did amuse 
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me to-night, and Iam sure it amused hon, gentlemen in 
this House generally, to hear some of the sentiments enun- 
ciated by the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones). He 
apparently to use an old phrase came “ cringingly ” up to 
one issue that stared him on the face, and that was 
that he had to take back a great many sentiments 
and a great many principles propounded by him in 
public in his own Province, and in this House, and in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city he represents. He 
knew, and therefore feared that those principles would be 
brought against him, and he pretended to go over the whole 
of them, stating some of them, and endeavoring to follow 
his leader by spurning and treating with contempt any 
charge of inconsistency. But it did amuse me, Mr. Speaker, 
and it somewhat pleased me as a Canadian, to hear the 
hon. gentleman, who within this House, last session, in- 
dignantly denied that he was a Canadian in any other senso 
than by an Act of Parliament which he abused and which 
he villified, declare tc-night, after his leader from Queen’s, 
Prince Edward Island (Mr. Davies) that he was going to 
follow the banner that had upon it the inscription “ Let us 
consider the interests of Canada first,” and not only 
so, Mr, Speaker, but I remember that this hon. gentleman 
fought under a banner only a year ago—hardly a year 
ago—which had inscribed upon it ‘‘ Nova Scotia for the 
Nova Scotians against Canada for the Canadians ” ; 
under a banner upon which was inscribed the words 
“Don’t forget that repeal means reciprocity ; only 
by repeal can we get reciprocity,” and yet he adds 
to this new banner which he flaunts in the air tc-day the 
words ‘reciprocity or repeal,” thus reversing all of the 
mottos and every old standard in that respect. No one 
can blame him. His leader in this debate, the member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) has boldly announed 
that there is a complete change of face, and that his 
party are to a unit upon the principle against which they 
were diametrically opposed a short time ago. I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, in all earnestness, and I ask through you to the 
peopie of this country, whether hon. gentlemen in this 
House representing the interests of Canada, representing 
the interests of {their constituents can so glibly go behind 
arecord? I ask you, Mr. Speaker, if it is merely a charge 
of inconsistency with which they are now met? In 
my opinion the position of the Liberal party as announced 
in this House and in this debate is of a _ far 
more serious character than that which they suppose. 
They cannot go behind the record in that manner. They 
cannot say that what they thought a few years agoor a 
year ago can be all upset now. The hon. member for South 
Oxford said he would not waste time over charges of incon- 
sistency. I say that the charges standing against him 
to-day, brought in this debate and still unanswered, are 
charges of a gross breach of faith on the part of the great 
political party for which he speaks—charges of a violation 
of distinct and emphatic pledges made by the leaders of his 
party all over the country more than a year ago to capital 
and labor, which has embarked everything in this country 
under those pledges. From 1867 almost down to 1887 every 
capitalist and laborer in Canada from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific had the right to believe that both political parties 
in the country were pledged to reciprocity in the natural 
products of the two countries, and no other. Not only by 
the statements of their leader at Malverne but by resolu. 
tions moved in this House, it is clear that both parties in 
this Parliament had pledged to the manufacturing interests 
that their money was safe. 


An hon. MEMBER. No. 


Mr. TUPPER (Pictou.) An hon. gentleman says “ no,” 
but he in his position is bound to say “ no” to any proposi- 
tion propounded by us in this debate. Hon. gentlemen 
opposite are in a desperate position, and they are right to say 


“ no” when their late leader is on the other of the ocean. But 
that leader, when he said he spoke not only for himself, but 
for the party he represented, and especially for Sir Richard 
Cartwright—for he named him—that leader pledged his 
party not to play the bull in the China shop if they were 
returned to power at the last election; but you have never 
seen more furious bulls than the hon. gentlemen who have 
phi the manufacturers and the vested interests of this 
country. They speak as if these men alone are guilty of 
these horrible combinations in trade, although they know 
that guilds have invaded other countries than Canada, even 
England, the mother of free trade. But it is a serious 
charge which I bring against these hon. gentlemen, and it 
cannot be answered in a flippant manner, but must be 
squarely met; and I will ask the House to listen to some 
prcofs which I will adduce in support of it. We had an 
admitted organ of the Liberal party in 1880 using this 
language : 


‘“‘What is the main promise of those who wish to detach the Dominion 
from Great Britain in order to make the country a preserve for Yankee 
manufaeturers, who are totally unable to compete with British manufac- 
tures on fair terms? That the producers of our raw exports may gain 
free admission to a market of 50,000,000 people. The inference which 
it is hoped that ignorant people will draw is that the whole American 
people would straightway wish to purchase Canadian produce if a Zoll- 
verein were established. But free admission to the markets of Oalifor- 
nia, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, and dozens of other States would cause 
about as much Canadian produce to be sold there as could be sold to 
the inhabitants of the moon. Of the 50,000,000 people assumed to exist 
in the United States how many live in a locality to trade with Canada ? 
Parts of the half-dozen States lying east of longitude 90° and between 
parallels of latitude 402 and 45° contain the people with whom we are 
asked to form a commercial union, taking their manufactures at exorbi- 
tant prices. One little corner of the ‘market of 50,000,000 people’ is 
offered to Canadians as the price of their national extinction ! Men who 
advocate a base surrender of their country for money do not cease to be 
disgusting though they become also ridiculous when it ig evident they 
are duped by their own sordid imagination.’’ 


I am reading from the Toronto Globe. 
that paper said :— 


‘Who can name any great staple that does not command as higha 
price in England asin the United States? The American farmer gets 
no more for his grain than his Canadian competitor, as is evident trom 
the fact that both send their produce to the English market. It may be 
said that Canadian barley would rise in price if admitted free to the 
American market. How long would the enhanced price be continued? 
Only till a greater breadth of Canadian soil was devoted to raising the 
grain.”’ 


Then, again, the same paper said : 


Again on June 8, 


“ The average yearly value of fish exports from Canada during the 
seven years between the termination of the reciprocity treaty and the 
fiscal operation of the treaty of Washington, from 1867 to 1873, was 
$4,003,375, of which $1,137,839 worth was imported iato the United 
States, and $2,865,535 worth was absorbed by other markets. Thus, 
noder a tariff meant tobe prohibitive, 28 percent. was marketed in the 
United States, and 72 per cent. in other countries, In the six years which 
have transpired since the removal of duties under the Washington 
treaty, from ‘874 to 1879, these exports have averaged $5,971,857, of 
which $1,720,156 worth was imported into the United States, and 
$4,251,731 worth found other markets. The percentage to the United 
States was a trifle over 28, and that to other countries was a fraction 
over 71. Whilst the annual increase of fish trade during this /atter 
period average $1,958,512, only $582,317 worth represents exports to 
the United States, the business with other markets having increased to 
the extent of $1,386,196 yearly average.” 


It went on to show that the Americans paid any duty 
which they placed upon Canadian fish. That was the 
position of the organ at that time, and it is perfectly reason- 
able for hon, gentlemen to claim that they are not on every 
occasion, perhaps not on any occasion, to be held bound by 
the utterances of that paper. But, as I can show, that 
paper voiced not only the opinions of the party, but of the 
country in that most unmistakable manner. The senior 
member for Halifax has admitted that he has made state- 
ments contrary in spirit to the arguments he now advances, 
and he does not hesitate to teli us that his political morality 
is of that high order that under the exigencies of the case he 
felt that it was justifiable that we should deceive the 
Americans—it was not right thac we should stand up in the 
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face of day and tell the truth about the state of trade in 
Canada, we had to mark carefully the effect any utterances 
of ours would have on the Americans ; and he fulminated 
charges against the leader of the Government and other 
men in the Cabinet, because in discussing grave questions 
in this House they had given expression to their thoughts. 
And this political moralist confesses as much as that he has 
supported the statements [ have made; but whether he 
coufesses it or not, I will show from the record that it is 
impossible for him to gainsay the fact. For instance, 
when the Washington Treaty was before the House and I 
may say that this extract as well as some others the hon. 
gentleman took care not to read the hon. gentleman said: 

“ He felt ag a representative from Nova Scotia that, however anxious 
be might be for the establishment of reciprocal trade relations with the 
United States on fair terms, he was not willing to give the United States 
everything that we had to offer as an inducement to reciprocity. If we 
gave them permission to fish in our waters we put them in competition 
with our owa fi:hermen.’’ 

Again, the hon. gentleman said, when a resolution on this 
subject was before the Chamber of Commerce : 

‘¢ That the Chambers of Commerce at Halifax unite with the board of 
trade in St. John in requesting the Dominion Government to take 
prompt and effective steps to arrange a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States and to make efforts to secure advantageous trade rela- 
tions with the Spanish and British West Indian Islands.” 

The hon, gentleman, then a prominent membor of that 
board, and previously a member of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, used the following language : 

‘(He thought that too strong an expression of opinion might 

injure our prospects. He believed in the maxim, never be two anxious 
makea trade. In speaking at a public meeting he referred to recipro- 
city in the West Indies. That was the larger and more important 
question.’ 
And yet, Sir, you heard to-night the hon. gentleman de- 
clare in loud, stentorian tones that the American market 
is the only market for those poor fishermen who lit their 
lamps and went out to sea in their little boats in early 
morning. ‘To-day he tells us that the American market is 
tho only one for those fishermen, but he did not hesitate on 
a former occasion, when it suited his purpose, to tell the 
Chamber of Commerce in the city where he lives, that to 
obtain control of the West Indian market was the impor- 
tant question for the fishermen of the Maritime Provinces. 
Again he is reported, in his own organ, the Halifax Chronicle 
to have said : 


“Hon. A. G. Jones said he had come to listen rather than to take 
part in the discussion, but thought it was well to be careful how we 
proceeded in this matter. The cause might be injured by being too 
strong in expression. There was an old adage that it was not well to 
be too anxions for a bargain. No person believed in reciprocity more 
than he, but he thought the exercise of caution might be the wisest 
course, that was all. He found that noone in the Dominion objected 
to a Reciprocity Treaty with the United States on fair terms.’ 


What was the hon. gentleman’s obj:ct may I ask to-night 
in indulging in the strong expressions he made use of as 
to the absolute dependence of the Maritime Provinces in 
the United States markets? What was his object in 
taking this stand to-night, and calling on us to appear in 
an abject manner before a rich and powerful country which 
has in view many ambitions and far reaching projects. It 
was not well, he said, before the Chamber of Commerce, to 
be too anxious, but we should take a wiser course. He 
then found that no one in the Dominion objected to a Reci- 
procity Treaty on fair terms, and we have utterances by the 
hundred of a similar character from hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site up to the very time when, as now, it seemed probable 
that we would have reciprocity ultimately, that we would 
have a reciprocal tariff on fair terms; up to the time when 
all this seemed po:sible, as it does now, you had all these 
hon. gentlemen, all over the country, declaring this was 
not a political question, declaring that we were all one on 
the question of reciprocity with the United States—but the 
change of base to-day issudden. It comes after a general elec- 
Mr. Tupper (Pictou.) 


tion, when that party, driven to desperation, are now hunt- 
ing daily for a policy, and almost daily proposing a new one, 
For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, that party 
has proved itself most peculiar. The hon, gentleman tells 
us to-night he did not believe in Commercial Union. He 
read from his scrap book, what he said to some gentlemen 
who visited him in his store at Halifax. That hon. gen- 
tleman, as we all know, has a considerable influence with 
the Halifax Morning Chronicle, which is supposed to be the 
exponent of his views. He has told us: “I do not 
believe in Commercial Union, and neither party would, I 
believe, agree toit”; but his organ, the Halifax Chronicle, 
did not hesitate, time and again, to use language, which I 
would not like to use in reference to the hon. gentleman, 
when itsaid that “ the Canadian who opposes Commercial 
Union is a natural-born sneak and coward.” We know, 
and I must mention it in justice to the writer of these 
lines in the Chronicle, that an hon. gentleman on the back 
benches had the temerity, was plucky enough, to intro- 
duce a resolution, going the whole length of “the 
opinions of an hon. member who is more pliable, the hon, 
member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton), a resolution 
going straight for Commercial Union. How did hon. gentle- 
men opposite treat this man, who, according to the Halifax 
Chronicle, was not a natural-born sneak and coward. . They 
told him to withdraw his resolution, and go in for that 
which the organ of the senior member for Halifax. has 
characterised as that of a natural-born sneak and coward, 
Language of that kind frum the friends of hon. gentlemen 
opposite is, I think, unfair, and on their behalf 1 repudiate 
it. I do not think it is fair criticism. Now, we had a very 
important utterance from the hon. member for Queen’s 
(Mr. Davies), who spoke at some length on reciprocity the 
other day, and who indulged in many arguments which are 
quite tenable by hon, members on this side, in vindicating 
the old Reciprocity Treaty, and dilating on the advantages 
which the people of the Island derived under it of sending 
their potatoes and other articles where they pleased. 
That hon. gentleman representing the maritime contingent 
in 1885, in this House, on the Liberal side, moulded together 
all these expressions of opinion, blended together these 
different views from the different Chambers of Commerce 
throughout Canada in favor of the old Reciprocity Treaty, 
and I would bring before the House the language the hon. 
gentleman used, in support of the point I am endeavoring © 
to make. He alluded to the resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce which [ have read, spoke of the desirability of a 
renewal of the treaty of 1854, and strongly favored making 
the fisheries a basis and measure for further commercial 
relations, concluding an interesting speech and able argu- 
ment with the following resolution :— ; 
‘Tn view of the early termination of the fisheries articles of the Treaty 
of Washington, this House is of opinion that negotiations should be 
opened with the United States of America, as well for the renewal of 
reciprocal relations accorded by that treaty to American citizens and 
British subjects respectively, as for the opening up of additional reci- 
procal trade relations between Canada and the United States, and that 
in the conduct of such nogotiations Oanada should be directly repre- 
sented.” 
He cited, as I have said, the strong opinion in the Maritime 
Provinces in favor of a renewal of the old Reciprocity 
Treaty ; and later on, the ex-leader of hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, speaking for the wole party, stated that the policy of 
his party was the policy of a tariff for revenue purposes 
only. He contended that he was consistent, inasmuch as it 
was no new departure, because this Government, through its 
extravagance, had made it necessary: to raise:a certain sum 
per year, and he could not see for the life of him, having 
studied the matter in every aspect, how that tariff could be 
materially interfered with, and he pledged his party at 
Malvern, as strongly as any statement of his could pledge 
it, that even if his party came into power, he would 
not play the bull in the China shop, but ‘would 
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respect vested interests and only abolish the duty 
en coal and cornmeal. I ask again, how is it, after 
these pledges to the people, after this declaration of 
‘policy, not only from the mouths of the statesmen of that 
party, but by their resolutions in this House, they should 
propose now this entirely new departure, as it is declared 
to be by the senior member for Halifax. The question of 
the tariff and of reciprocity was threshed out, as many 
others raised in this debate have been threshed out, by the 
people at the polls; and they understood, no matter how 
loud demagogues might rant, that we could stand by the 
National Policy and at the same time stand by the 
interests of those concerned in the natural products of the 
country, and that we could, with the consent of the people 
and with their desire, as soon as possible, obtain reciprocity 
im natural products with the United States. As a Canadian, 
I blushed to hear the hon. gentleman who opened this 
debate take the position, in support of his resolution, 
to induce the people of this country to favor unrestricted 
‘reciprocity, that this country was in a state of retro- 
gression, and that our position was not satisfactory. 
He told us, it is true, that great economic changes had taken 
place. He attempted to justify this change of base, not by 
argument, but by the statement that it was due to great 
economic changes, and that, therefore, the charge of incon- 
sistency was a weak one; but he alluded to the economic 
changes which took place between 1867 and 1877; he 
alluded to none, he could cite no such changes between 1887 
and 1888, and 1887 is the time when these pledges were put 
solemnly before the people. Unlike Mr. Wiman and Mr. 
Butterworth, who have shown much more skill in managing 
this question and endeavoring to persuade some of our coun- 
-trymen to get into the position into which the American 
manufacturers wish them to get, he argued by the hour to 
show that we were going metaphorically to the dogs in 
Canada and that the people would be benefited by any 
_change, I deny, and ae emphatically, that the coun- 
try is retrograding, and no hon, gentleman has been able 
to maintain that position by any statistics which have been 
laid before us. We have been told with what skill some 
‘gentlemen can manipulate statistics, and that you can 
prove unything by statistics. So you can, It depends on 
the honesty with which you use them, I will not weary 
this House by showing the credit side in contrast to the 
side of the account which those hon. gentlemen have 
placed before the people, to sicken them, to take the heart 
from them, to fill them with despondency and despair, and 
to make them feel that any change would be a change for 
the better. I will call before the House some hon. gentle- 
men occupying official positions in this country, I will call 
before the House as witnesses hon. gentlemen from one end 


. of the country to the other whose position cannot be ques- 


tioned, statesmen occupying distinguished positions in this 
country, and I will cite their statements as to the condition 
ot Canada, The testimony which I can produce is such as 
will bring pride in the heart of any honest Canadian or any 
true lover of his country. I will begin by a gentleman 
whose praises are often sung by hon. gentlemen, I will begin 
‘by citing the language of Mr. Mowat, the Premier of Ontario, 
who is, I take it, in full accord with these gentlemen in 
their political schemes and who would do anything, I take 
it, that he could do, in any justifiable manner, to enable them 
to. obtain power; bat, when he met the happy Canadians 
who fell into a crowd in another part of this country on that 
day in last July, which seems to be such a black and dark 
day to hon. gentlemen opposite only in this debate, that 
hon. gentleman was able.to say, and to say truthfully: 
“(Tf they compared their Dominion with the United States, they would 
find that they had nothing to be ashamed of. (Hear, hear ) A compari- 


gon of the statistics of both countries for the past half century would 
show that the percentage in every: department was greater in Canada 


_, than it is, on the aggregate, in the United States; and as Canada had 


prospered in the past, so she would in the future,” 


Would you have heard the hon. gentlemen on that side of 
the House using language of this kind in this debate with- 
out thinking that there was mutiny in the ranks? Would 
you not have thought that any hon. gentleman who used 
that language must have gone behind the member for 
North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) and must be advocating, as 
he is, some scheme different from that of the leader. Allu- 
sion has been made to another gentleman, the Minister of 
Education of the Province of Ontario, a well-informed man, 
an able man, a man whois proud of his country, a man 
with Canadian pluck and Canadian vim, and a man who is 
enabled to look at Canadian affairs with hope and to take a 
good view of what has taken place in the past and of what 
is probable for the future. That hon. gentleman, whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting a short time ago, uttered then 
the same sentiments as those which I quote. They have 
been alluded to before, but this evening I am bringing for- 
ward the words of gentlemen who occupy a position in this 
country which I have not, gentlemen whose words cannot 
be confuted by hon. gentleman opposite. This hon. gentle- 
man, who sat for a long time in the House of Commons and 
who is now in an important position in the Government of 
Ontario, was called to face Mr, Chamberlain during the 
short stay which that gentleman made in Canada, and, like 
all Canadians who are proud of their country, he was able 
to make a good showing for Canada, and was able to tell 
that distinguished gentleman from England that— 

‘‘ It ig Canadian enterprise that has made this country. Itis a great 
deal to have done that. Had he seen it fifty or forty or, perhaps, thirty- 
five years ago, or thirty years ago, when our forests were unbroken, 
when our industries were undeveloped, and when we had scarcely a 
mile of railway, he would have said that not even the most enthusiastic 
and sanguine expectations could have hoped for a condition of national 
prosperity such as we have in Canada to-day.” 


He also said : 
‘¢ There is abroad a spirit—— ”’ 


Is it a spirit of despair, as the hon. gentleman would tell us, 
a loss of national hope and a feeling of dependency upon our 
neighbors? Notso. He says: 


‘‘There is abroad a spirit of enterprise which only waits the natural 
growth and development of ordinary opportunities and time to produce 
results which we can scarcely dare even to imaginein case we should be 
charged with exaggeration or perhaps something worse. There are 
$74,000,006 in our savings banks, and of paid-up capital of our railways 
there are $623,000,000. We possess all the advantages of civilisation, 
and are surrounded by all those influences which tend to make up a peace- 
ful, happy and contented people. { am glad he has seen these things, 
for it has sometimes struck intelligent Canadians, when they have been 
visiting the old country, that among Englishmen—though not of 
course, among those of Birmingham (laughter)—there exists very erron- 
eous ideas with regard to the civilisation and comforts and happiness of 
the Canadian people.’’ 


And that is the language used in 1888, by a leader among 
the gentlemen who stand up here and sing, as the hon, 
gentleman who spoke last sang, mournful ditties in refer- 
ence to the condition of our people. So this Commercial 


‘Union, or unrestricted reciprocity, or anything which may 


get our necks under the yoke of American manufacturers, 
is referred to by the gentleman who has promoted it so 
much, in a pamphlet which is called Commercial Pamphlet 
No. 4, in which he takes issue with these hon. gentlemen : 
“By a uniform tariff against all nations, she has shown her real and 
complete commercial independence, and under this condition has made 
& progress and attained a position of which every Canadian has good 
reason to be proud.” 
Now, why do they not, like men, come and face the issue 
and discuss it on the merits, and not occupy the time of 
this Chamber and the time of this country by abusing our 
country, by minimising its resources, by telling us every- 
thing is going wrong? Why do they not come up like 
men, as Mr, Wiman has done, and as I believe, as far as 1 
have seen, Mr. Butterworth has done, and tell us plainly 
that the reason why we should join our destiny with that 
of the United States is not on account of our poverty but 
on account of our strength, and that, as enterprising men 
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who have built up industries here, as Mr. Wiman says, and 
have built up a position which should bring pride to every 
Canadian heart, we will be benefited by joining our desti- 
nies with theirs, and marching on io the same line with 
them, of united prosperity. Icould respect their arguments 
in that line, but, instead of that, they take up the whole 
time by keeping as far away from that resolution, as far 
away from the particulars of that resolution, as far away 
from the tariff that would be framed under that resolu. 
tion, as far away from the condition of the revenue 
which would result under that resolution as possible, and 
by talking to us about our miserable and wretched state. 
They know, Mr. Speaker, that their position is unsound, 
and is opposed to the latest utterances of any of them when 
speaking without strong fecling of partisanship, Now, I have 
cited some evidence; and J would recall, too, the eloquent 
language of the late leader of that party, a gentleman now 
regaining health, I hope, on the other side of the world. 
That hon. gentleman was able to speak in the most 
elegant language at Edinburgh, when he met an old 
colleague of Mr. Chamberlain’s. He told Mr. Gladstone, and 
was able to boast in Edinburgh, of the magnificent strides 
in the path of progress made by his native Province of 
Ontario. He used language that I wish to God we could hear 
oftener from him and from his colleagues in this House. It 
is the language used on this side of the House, it is lan- 
guage that would give hope to the young men of this coun- 
try, and would spur us on to greater endeavors in the future. 
The hon gentleman who leads in this debate, on the other 
side of the House, when he went to England to borrow 
money, when he asked the English capitalists to invest 
their money in this country, did not harangue them 
in the style, or upon the facts or matter, that he has 
done on this occasion, Every hon. gentleman is fami- 
liar with the bright side of the shield that was shown 
then, and the honest side, as well. I have given you, 
Mr, Speaker, some testimony that I think ought to 
carry weight as to the condition of affairs in this coun- 
try, and to prove that the position taken by the hon. 
gentleman is unsound, I wish te quote, also, the language 
of the hon. member for South Oxford when he sat on this 
side of the House in 18;8, on an ovcasion when he visited 
the Maritime Provinces, I am not now dealing with the 
childish charge of inconsistency. In citing language pre- 
viously used by the hon, gentlemen opposite inconsistent 
with the language used by them in this debate, I cite it 
for the purpose of the argument contained therein, and I 
cite it for the purpose of proving the insincerity of this 
movement, At Halifax, on August 19, 1878, when, as every 
one knows, and as no one has denied, the condition of affairs 
in Canada was far worse than it is to-day, when hon. gentle- 
men were apologising, so to speak, all over the country 
for the condition of affairs, this hon. gentleman, who now 
tells us that there is retrogression and that the country is 
getting into a frightful condition, used this language: 
‘These men who tell you thatit is imvossible to exist asa com- 
mercial people unless you have reciprocity might as well tell the United 
States that if they want to drive you into the Union all they have to do 
is to refuse you reciprocity for a certain number of years longer, which 
is the very best way that can be adopted of inducing the American 
people to enter into commercial relation with us. For my part I will 
deny that we are dependent upon them in one way or another. No 
Oanadian statesman can doa worse service than to spread that idea 
among a great number of his fellow-countrymen.”’ 
What is the hon. gentleman doing now, Mr. Speaker ? 
Driven, as 1 say, desperate by the serious reversals which 
he has met with at the hand of the people, kept out of 
office for so long a time, after having changed his political 
faith in order to obtain office, that hon. gentleman is now 
pursuing a course which he said no Canadian statesman 
worthy of the name would pursue, and go affect a portion 
of his fellow-country men. Well, we were particularly 
referred to the Maritime Provinces, The hon, gentleman 
Mr, Tuprer (Pictou.) 
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seemed doubtful whether he could convince the splendid 
yeomanry of this Province, of whom I now speak, with 
whom I have had the pleasure of conversing, and whose 
condition I have examined, he seemed doubtful whether he 
could convince them that they were in this dependent, this 
abject, this proverty-stricken condition. But with that 
contempt for the Maritime Provinces which seems, in this 
debate, to have characterised the utterances to which I am 
about to allude, he turned around and said he expected to 
hear something from the Maritime Provinces. He expected to 
hear a wail of woe sounded from that quarter. Yet I will do 
my hon. friend the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) the 
credit for saying that he rather turned the table on his 
leader for the nonce, He told him that down in the Maritime 
Provinces the farmers—if I do not misrepresent his 
language—were not so badly off; it was the mortgaged 
ridden farmer of Ontario that was suffering, and his leader 
might turn his attention to his neighbors and not treat the 
Maritime Provinces with contempt. I think I can fancy 
the reason of the sincerity of the hon. member for Halifax. 
I think I know why he did not talk about the drying up of 
the cities by the sea, That is a great phrase in the mouths 
of the Reform leaders in the east, that we are drying up 
in the Maritime Provinces, that we are not as rich as we 
used to be, that real property has gone down, that assess- 
ment is low, &. I think I know why the hon. gentleman 
drove slowly over the ground; I think he had read the words 
put into the mouth of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
ot Nova Scotia, at the opening of the present Session, where- 
in his own allies in Nova Scotia politics, now snugly ensconc- 
ed in office, stated that they wore happy down by the sea, 
and that things were not going wrong. This is the language 
of the hon. gentleman’s friend and ally, Mr. Fielding, put 
into the mouth of His Honor on the 23rd of February, 1888: 


‘¢1, In welcoming you to the scene of your legislative duties, 1 am glad 
to be able to congratulate you on the fair measure of prosperity enjoyed 
by our Province during the past year. While in some quarters excep- 
tional conditions have operated unfavorably, as a rule the labors of our 
people, in the various branches of industry, have been remunerative and 
there has been an improvement in business which, it is hoped, will con- 
tinue. 

‘¢9, [have particular pleasure in calling attention to the activity that 
prevailed in mining, an industry of great importance not only because 
of the capital and labor engaged in it, but also because of its value as a 
contributor to our provincial revenues,” 


The hon. gentleman touched a little on another subjest, the 
effect of reciprocity on the coal trade, that branch of trade 
that brings to the coffers of the Provincial Treasury such a 
large proportion of its revenue. The hon, gentleman knows 
that there are members in this House from the coal regions 
of Nova Scotia that could meet him upon any ground such 
as that which he took only for the moment from Mr. Lith- 
gow. And en passant I may say that I was surprised, that 
| was amased, at that hon. geatleman’s attempting such a 
weak thing, at his laying himself open to the emphatic 
answer that he did. Why, Sir, the hon. gentleman who 
formerly represented Pictou in this House (Mr. Vail) read 
this old letter of 1879 from Mr. Lithgow, and yet he was 
answered in this House, and the hon. gentleman must have 
known what the answer was, that Mr. Lithgow took it all 
back after experience. Mr, Lithgow prophesied that the 
duty On coal would be of no advantage, he wrote as the hon. 
gentleman said he did, but he was honest enough, and 
sensible enough, after experience, to take back every word 


that he penned in that letter; and he sent it 
to the press, but that is not kept in the scrap 
book of the hon. gentlemen opposite. They do not 


keep the bright side of the shield now-a-days, they 
have turned that away in hopes that it will rust. Now, 
the hon. gentleman ought to know that the statistics of 
his Province are against him, if he attempted to stand up 
here and asperse too heavily the fair fame and commercial 
position of the Province of Nova Scotia, He knows well 
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enough that he and I bad to pay, as taxpayers, for the pub- 
lication of a document issued after the so-called repeal vic- 
tory, when these men —I won’t say demagogues; perhaps 
it is not fair—bat when these men had tho hardihood to go 
all over the Province from one. end to the other, and talk 
about Nova Scotia as Ontario members havo not hesitated 
to talk about Outario. Those hon. gentlemen when they 
found themselves. in responsible positions holding the seals 
of office, ambitious of a good record and a good showing 
while public affairs were under their control, published at 
the expense of the people of Nova Scotia an official doca- 
ment to be circulated broadcast in the British Islos. And 
what did they teli us of the condition of that country long 
years after the abrogation of reciprocity, twenty years after 
Confederation, twenty years after the time when 
we were threatened with commercial annihilation ? 
These sc-called anti-confederates, these socalled repeal- 
ers, these socalled secessionists, these sc-salled an- 
nexationists, were induced to confess to the world 
that everything in the Province of Nova Svotia was 
lovely, that any man who had brains, tbat any farmer who 
bad industry could obtain in a short timo a livelihood, im- 
possible to get, where? In the mother country alone? No, 
but in the American union as well. 


the Government of Nova Scotia in 1880 snd it gives the 
names of the members of the Government, I wish to quote 
from it somewhat at length to show the hollow hypocrisy 
of the party that has taken part cf the colors of oar party, 
and patched up a new flag at this time of day. I wish 
to quote from this document also to bear out what I have 
said, At page 16 we are told: 


‘‘ There are plenty of farms already under cultivation which may be 
bought at very reasonable rates, and any practical farmer with a small 
Capital may at once possess a good and comfortable home.’’ 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear, 


Mr, TUPPER (Pictou). Iam glad the hon. gentleman 
is pleased. 


“ And by energy, industry and enterprise may make for himeelfa 

fortune and position in Nova Scotia in a few years, such ashe could 
not obtain in a lifetime in Great Britain.” 
Here we come to the poor workingman that hon. 
gentlemen opposite are so fond of commiserating, and I 
suppose the fisherman is included. The report says he gots 
very well paid in Nova Scotia,—and this is twenty years 
after the abrogation of reciprocity, and several yoars after 
the introduction of the accursed National Policy to which 
the hon. gentleman has so eloquently referred. On 
page 37—1 like to stick to the record, and especially to the 
record of the hon. gentleman—this is the statemont: 


“ By moderate industry the owner of such a place can rear his family, 
on better food probably than he could give them ia Hugland, with the 
same expenditure of capital and labor. And that is about all the average 
Nova Scotia farmer attempts. He does not knuckle down to his workin 
the severely continuous style that is practically compulsory in England 
and Scotland.” 


The hon. gentleman tells us the farmer barely lives; 
but he does live, and when the hon, gentleman’s 
friends were clothed with the responsibility of office they 
did not hesitate to say that the farmer does not knuckle 
down to work a3 the farmers in other countries do, The 
report continues: 

‘If he had a reasonable reat to pay, as well as a living to earn, he 
would be compelled to work harder, to cultivate less superficially, to 
loiter less around the country store, to do less riding in his buggy, to 
get his woman folk to make more butter and less pastry, and in short 
by dint of having to make a struggle to escape eviction and bankruptcy 
he would often land himself into a sta:e of comparative affluence. But 
there is not much hope of any such result from the average Nova Scotian 
farmer.’’ 

The Government add that this description is furnished by 
Mr. Imrie; thoy add the following foot note ; 
1s8—i8ss—4 


They issued a docn- | 
ment, a copy of which [ hold in my hand; it was issued by 


‘¢ Mr. Imrie’s description of the average Nova Scotian farmer is pretty 
nearly correct, but in every county in the Provines, there are tarmerg 
who are pretty considerably above the average, who have placed them- 
selves and their families in more than comfortable circumstanees, end 
have by their industry and attention to business acquired considerable 
wealth. Such men ate second to none in intelligence and standing in 
the Province.” 

What condition of affairs does my hon. friend expect? Is 
he looking for some Utopia where a farmer can obtain more 
than that, where by honesty and, industry he can obtain. 
more than a comfortable living in Nova Scotia? Is he to 
roll in wealth without working; or what is the condition of 
affairs to which tho hon, gentleman would prefer we should 
bring the people of the country ? Next, as regards shipping. 
That hon. gentleman attempted to teach me, as one of the 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia some years ago by his long 
speeches that American shipping under the tariff of tho 
United States and under their shipping regulations was 
being swept off the sea, the condition of trade in the 
United States and the condition of iabor there was frightful 


to behold. But the Government of the day in Nova Scotia, 


in sympathy with, perhaps in council with the hon, gentie- 
man, but at all events the Government of the Liberal party 


in Nova Scotia, said in 1866, in this report at page 17 : 


“ Nova Scotia owns more shipping in proportion to the population 


than any other country, and our vessels. do a larger proportion of the 
carrying trade of the world.’’ 


Mr, WELSH. When is that? 


Mr. TUPPHR (Pictou). In 1866. 
Mr. WELSH. How isit now. 


Mr, TUPPER (Pictou). 


‘“‘ They may be found in every port of the habitable globe, loading and 
discharging cargoes on our own and foreign account.’’ 


I knew the hon. gentleman would contradict me, but I did 
hope. he would not contradict the official organs and publi- 
cations of his own party. Well, then, it is not unreasonable 
for me to suppose that the hon. gentleman had some reason 
for passing lightly over the condition of affairs in Nova 
Scotia in supporting the resolution of the hon. member for 
South Oxford. I wish to complain of a habit in which the 
hon, member for South Ozford (Sir Richard Cartwright), 
indulges as a representative statesman of this country. The 
comparison which the hon. gentleman makes between the 
condition of affairs in Canada and the United States is un- 
fair to Canada and unworthy of him. I say that no com- 
parison he has made has been fair—he has never acted as 
any reasonable man would expect him to act, when making 
a@ comparison. He compares our condition with the 
condition of the United States when they have sixty 
millions of: people, at a time when they havo startled the 
world by the leaps and bounds by which they have gone 
forward in the path of progress, at a time when they have 
reduced their national debt almost one-half, at a time when 
everything in that country so far as matters affect us are 
definitely settled. He compares our condition at a time 
when in the States all secession is gone, not at a time when, 
as in Canada, small politicians are endeavoring to set Pro- 
vince against Province. I say if the hon, gentleman were 
fair, if he had the courage of his convictions, if he were 
strong in the faith he preaches to this House and the coun- 
try, he would compare our condition with that of the United 
States when they had four or five millions of people and not 
when they have fifty or sixty millions. We may not live— 
perhaps we may—to see sixty millions of people in this 
country; but there are many men who have looked into 
this matter whose views can be accepted who have not 
hesitated to say that, jadging from our past progress, our 
future will be even greater than that of our neighbors to the 
south, Let me give you, Mr. Speaker, a few statistics, not 
many, to show and to explain the unfa:rness of this argument, 
For instance, he speaks of the frightful and alarming 
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reductions in our aggregate trade and he takes for his 
illustration two years. He takes the year 1873 and he 
takes the year 1887, He calls attention to the fact that 
our aggregate trade has dropped from $217,000,000 in 1873 
down to $202,000,000 in 1887, and he tells us that is an 
alarming state of affairs and that we must ponder over it. 
Well this so-called reduction being admitted, [ must remark 
that he did not tell us the other side of the story. When 
that hon. gentleman took charge of affairs in 1875, when 
he refused to adopt the National Policy, when he attempted 
to hold our markets with a 174 per cent. reduction against 
the American competitor, the retrogression began, In 1875 
it dropped to $200,000,000 and when in 1876 when that 
hon. gentleman was in power to $175,000,000, and in 1879 
to $153,000,000. That hon. gentleman aszan ex-Finance 
Minister of the country standing here to explain 
honestly, and candidly, and fairly our financial condition 
tells the House and tells the country that we are in an 
alarming state, and that there was an alarming reduc- 
tion in the volume of trade, I will read you when in 1878 
this reduction was going on most rapidly, the statement 
made by that hon, gentleman vindicating the position of 
Canada, gloryiug in the position and boasting of our com- 
mercial strength, but he told the House then something 
different to what he tells it now. He told the House that 
these were not alarming features, although the volume of 
trade was being reduced. When he made his finance state- 
ment in 1875 he did not hesitate to say: 


“Tt ig not necessary for me to spend any further time in reviewing 
the volume of our exports and imports.’’ 


It had dropped then below the figure at which it now 
stands. 


“‘T donot consider that itis any proof thata country like ours is 
retrograding in any way because there is a check to the exports. Many 
authorities who are entitled to great respect are inclined to think that 
we have rather overstepped the mark in our progress in this direction.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this shows. the inconsistency and 
insincerity of the hon. gentleman advancing an argument 
like that as compared with what he advances to-day. I 
shall ask the House to bear with me in vindication of the 
position of our country as compared with the United States 
I compare the total trade, the volume of trade, as the hon. 
gentleman calls it of the United States when they had a 
population of 17,000,000 with the condition of affairs and 
the volume of trade in Canada, when we have five million. 
In 1840, the aggregate trade of the United States, amounted 
to $239,000,000 or about $14 per head of the population. 
In 1850 it still amounted to $14 per head of the inhabitants, 
who numbered then to 23,000,000. We have seen that in 
Canada, during the year 1887, when the hon: gentleman 
says the volume of trade has decreased so alarmingly, that 
it amounts to $202,000,000 on the figures which he gives, and 
that this represents $40 per head for every Canadian in 
this country from one end of it to another. I say the pur- 
pose seems to me suspicious when an hon. gentleman 
of that gentleman’s ability stoops to an argument 
so unfair and an argument so directed against 
the position and against the reputation of his own 
country. Then about the exodus, How he delighted and 
how every year he seems to delight over the exodus which 
he says is taking place from the older Provinces to the West 
or to the Western States. And he thinks that those features 
are alarming. Well, Mr. Speaker, we have his colleagues 
on record with utterances on this point which will give us 
hope. We have, for instance, the senior member for 
Halifax (Mr. Jones), when it was his business—it was his 
pleasure, | hope—to sound a different note in Canada, and 
when he did not think it was necessary to rouse sectional 
feeling, and to talk about the desire of the Provinces to get 
away from Confederation. He came as Minister of Militia 
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he came and he admitted the exodus from Canada, which is 
admitted by all sides and cannot be gainsaid, at a time 
when the people were leaving the country in large num- 
bers, The Minister of Militia said :— 

‘Why, we find those very people clamoring to get back to Canada. 

What is the reason for this? It is because those men, attracted for a 
time by the high wages offered in the States, now find themselves 
utterly without the means of support, and are desirous to come back to 
this country of Canada—this wretched country of Canada,” 
We have, fortunately, statistics giving the condition of our 
friends on the other side of the line, Taking the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island, and comparing them with tho older 
Provinces of Canada—O ntario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Kdward Island—the statistics show 
that according to the census of 1830-31 there was a popula. 
tion of 1,953,717; in 1881 4,010,206, showing an increase 
in 60 years of 2,056,309 ; whereas the figures for the older 
Provinces of Canada show, in°1830 and 1831, 1,665,215; 
under the last census 4,141,424, showing an increase of 
3,076,209, as against 2,000,000 in the States I have men- 
tioned. Now, Mr. Speaker, one is almost forced when the 
argument, as far as the statistics are concerned, shows 
different results, to think that the figures have been made 
to suit a purpose. It reminds me of the story of the judge 
long ago, who, in dealing with a case before him, asked the 
counsel to explain where this land was situated in reference 
to which there was a dispute. One counsel said the land 
lay on this side (pointing to one place), and the other 
counsel said that it lay on the other, and the judge 
wanted to know what he could do in tho matter, 
The debate has shown that figures can be used in reference 
to the condition of the country in very false lights. For 
what purpose did those gentlemen ransack their brains and 
devote their ingenuity in a most unfair manner to try and 
show that a deplorable state of things exists in favor of a 
country which we all ought to try and advance in every 
way possible. Now the hon. gentleman came to the 
question of inter-provincial trade, and as the Minister of 
Marine has devoted considerable attcntion to that 1 do not 
propose to go very closely into it, but 1 again appeal to the 
record. J again ask the House to take as some proof in 
support of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries that an 
inter-provincial trade exists, My friend from the Maritime 
Provinces will say that there is less inter-provincial trade 
existing to-day than existed in 1873. Mr, Power in his 
address to the electors of Halifax in 1878 said that the 
quantities of furniture, machinery, &c., sent into those 
Provinces from the upper Provinces were such that if the 
tariff be increased as the Conservative leaders proposed and 
as would be the case if the Conservatives were returred to 
power those Provinces would be ficoded with Canadian 
manufactures of every description. The senior member 
for Halifax (Mr. Jones) in the same year, when referring 
to Nova Scotia being the slaughter market tor Canada, speak- 
ing to the people of Nova Scotia, said: 

“ But where does the competition come from ir regard to Nova 
Scotia manufacturers of which I regret to say we have not more ?’’ 


They were in a bad state in those days, 
“Tt comes almost exclusively from the old Provinces of Canada.’’ 


Then you will see, Mr, Speaker, that the grievances of the 


hon. gentleman’s allies in Nova Scotia are not against manu- 
factures as manufacturers, but against manufacturers as 
Canadian manufacturers, since Canadian manufacturers 
come from the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The party 
opposite is welcome to an ally of that description, Outario 
and Quebec, ‘I'he hon. gentleman endorsed the statement 


/of Mr, Longley that even under the present condition of 


affairs those dried up Provinces, those Provinces dependent 
on the United States coud get $30,000,000 from the States 


to Halifax in 1678 to render an account of his stewardship ; | every year to send to Quebec and Ontario for those manu- 
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factures. Well, this isa happy condition of affairs and 
there is nothing to complain of in that, The hon. gentlemen 
want the money from the United States and the hon, mem- 
ber from Halifax says they can get it. Then he tells us 
that this trade, which he is forced to admit does exist, is 
not a natural trade, but a trade forced over the intercolo- 
nial Railway at great cost to the people of Canada, Now, I 
will answer the hon. gentleman by a letter he wrote a short 
time ago, in which he insisted that instead of that being a 
cause for complaint, these ruinous rates of the [ntercolonial 
Railway were actually too high and ought to be lowered. 
Only a year or two ago, he wrote to the press, saying :— 

‘* We did indeed complain of the rate on sugar being too high, bot h 
for us and for them, as hag been abundantly proved during this winter, 
when all the sugar for Montreal, instead of being landed here, as here- 
tofore, has, by the unwise and narrow policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, been diverted to New York.” 

I call the attention of the House to his particular reference 
to the rates on sugar and coal. 

‘‘ The Intercolonial was built to promote and accommodate the indus- 
tries of the country, and to facilitate inter-communication at the lowest 
possible rates. It was never expected to pay as an investment any 
more than the canals of the west expected to pay interest on their cost 
—and my complaint is that the rates have always been too high, and 
that the department have not carried out the object for which the road 
was constructed.” 

He says again: 

“T repeat my contention, therefore, that therates of sugar are and 
always have been too high, both for the Montreal refiners and for us as 
well.’ 


The rate was then [8 cents, 


‘*T am not disposed to find fault with the Government for making this 

reduction in tolls, ag I think it wise policy that so far as possible our 
public works should be made the hand-maid of commerce, and on the 
same grounds the rates on the Intercolonial Railway should be very 
considerably reduced so that the object for which the road was con- 
structed may be carried out and all parts of the Dominion receive the 
advantage of it in that way.’’ 
Could inconsistency go further? Now, on the question of 
fish the hon. gentleman, as was natural, dilated. He 
endeavored to persuade this House—and he based the state- 
ment on his reputation as a dealer in that article—that we 
pay the duty on fish, and from that argument the House 
was Called to follow him through the rest of his argument 
to show that we pay the duties on the other articles we 
export to the United States. Well, Sir, the day was when 
the hon. gentleman would have spurned that proposition, 
inconsistent as it is with the teaching of every teacher of 
Free Trade. The day was when he did advocate a very 
different theory—the true Free Trade theory, that the 
Americans paid the duty on what they bought from us. 
In August, 1878, when the senior member for Halifax was 
not the free lance he is now, ready to fire a shot at his own 
allies if by it he can gain an advantage in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, when he was not ready to join any movement in the 
hope of getting his party into power—that hon. gentleman, 
holding an official position, at a time when his utterances 
were weighed more carefully than they are now, did not 
hesitate to tell an audience in Halifax that: 

‘* Fish are sent tothe United States and the West Indies, and are not 


affected in their value in any way by any regulation that may be im- 
posed here or elsewhere.”’ 


I might go on quoting from the language of the hon, 
gentleman. Time was when he found it necessary to 
oppose a measure of reciprocity with the United States— 


- to oppose the Government for obtaining the concession of 


free fish from the United States. To-night we hear a great 
deal from him about the advantages of free fish in the 
American market ; we are told that the poor fishermen pay 
the duty to the American Government, and what a boom 
it would be to them to have it taken off. But the hon. 
gentleman opposed a measure to take the duty off in 1872, 
when he belittled the whole Washington Treaty and all the 
advantages that Canada was gaining under it, as many 


members of the opposite party have done, as the hon. 
member for North Norfolk did as late as 1878, when his 
own friends were charged with not having done much in 
that direction. The senior member for Halifax 
at that time said he bad found that under the 
Reciprocity Treaty, over seven per cent. more of our fish 
went to the United States than when the duty was imposed, 
and he said the paltry amount given to Canada only amount- 
ed, in the year which he took for the computation, to the 
small sum of $94,000 on the quantity exported. But an 


hon. gentleman in this Honse, who holds perhaps a more 


important position in his party, who does not fight them in 
his own Province, or abuse or villify them when he turns 
his back on them and comes to Ottawa—the hon. member 
for Queen’s, who is an authority on fish, who played an 
important part in the negotiation at Halifax and there 
obtained some knowledge that he should now impart to the 
minds of those hon. gentlemen who are so fierce about the 
advantages of free fish—that hon, gentleman, in my hearing 
a few years ago, when speaking on another subject, said: 


‘‘T am not going into the great question of who pays the duty on the 
mackerel, the consumer or the producer. The general question has 
been debated very often in this House, and it is not applicable to this 
peculiar business. The question in this case depends simply on whether 
or not the home production at the time is equal to the home demand. * 
* * JT acknowledge that in some years we have to pay the duty to 
some extent, and I am now speaking, mark you, of only one species 
of fish, mackerel, for which the Americans give ug our sole market, but 
ordinarily we do not pay the duty because they do not catch enough off 
their own coast to supply the demands, and the price goes up sufficiently 
to induce us to supply the deficiency.” 


And mark my words, if these hon, gentlemen discuss the 
new treaty, that has been laid on the Table, you will hear 
them talk about the exhaustion of the fisheries on the 
American coasts, and then we shall be able to form the 
conclusion who pays the duty. It is true, the hon. member 
for Queen’s only referred to mackerel, but the hon. gentle- 
man who buys fish every day and makes his money out of 
them, did not hesitate to oppose the Washington Treaty, 
and to tell this House as a merchant that it was of no ad- 
vantage to the fishermen of the Maritime Provinces, I do 
not intend to say whether he is right or wrong; I am not 
taking that line; I am exposing—and I believe I have suc- 
ceeded by the proofs I advanced—the hypocrisy of the 
party, which in this eleventh hour, in its desperate position, 
has nailed these false colors to its mast. Hon. gentlemen 
opposite have expressed their love for the American manu- 
facturers, and if we adopt their ideas of what they consider 
beneficial for the American manufacturers, and give up 
what we consider beneficial for the Canadian manufacturers, 
then we will go in and enjoy the benefits of this union, 
which some call commercial union and others unrestricted 
reciprocity ; we will adopt some change or any change, so 
long as it will excite a popular feeling which will bring 
hon. gentlemen from that side of the House to this. 
The real design of our American friends is shown by the 
language of the advocate to which allusion has often been 
made, What did Mr, Butterworth say in the United 
States ? Did he go through that country like a demagogue, 
telling them they were all going to ruin, that protection 
had ruined their shipping and their farming industry, and 
that trade combinations all over that country necessitated a 
radical change? No, and this is, indeed a curious coali- 
tion which has been forced between Mr. Butterworth, an 
out-and-out protectionist and these men who have beoa 
haranguing all over the country in favor of free trade, Mr, 
Butterworth is consistent. He declares himself to bea 
protectionist, he says he is always an American, and not one 
of those men who one day talks of tariff for revenue only 
and another about free trade, and again hold out the policy 
of unrestricted reciprocity. He says, I believe in protec- 
tion; 1 believe the time is not ripe when we can safely 
meet the manufacturers of Great Britain in an outer mar- 
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ket; I believe if we can gain the Canadian market, we can 
sell there our surplus products and manufactures, and we 
can relieve the congested state of our markets at the 
expense of the Canddians. Of course this is my language. 

An hon. MEMBER, Hear, hear. 

Mr. TUPPER. If the hon. gentleman wishes, I will 
give him Mr. Butterworth’s own words, in a letter which 
he addresses to all the members of Congress, he uses the 
following language with reference to Canada: — 


“ The location of her great highways of traffic, lakes, canals, rivers, 
railways, open up to us at once an exhaustless supply of raw material, 
and a constantly growing market for our manufactured surplus.”’ 


Does the hon. gentleman doubt the statement that I made ? 


Weare to be a slaughter market for the surplus manu- 
factures of the United States. 

‘¢ While correcting the inequalities in our tariff, we can, at the same 
time, remove from the trade and commerce of our people every restric- 
tion and burdensome tax which is not essential to the proper protection 
of our home industries, or necessary for the collection of needed public 


revenue.” of i : 
“T gee it stated in some of the public journals that in case the pro- 


prosed arrangement is consummated, foreign goods will pour through 
Oanada into the United States. Whether goods were entered at a Can- 
adian port, or in the United States, would be of no consequence, since 
the tariff would be the same on both sides of the line.” 

My bon. friend says he knows they will insist on that, but 
that is not contemplated in the motion. What he said at 
Charlottetown, he contends, is all right, but that depended 
on the tariff, as against other countries other than the 
United States, being at our will and pleasure, and to expect 
they would have unrestricted reciprocity with us under 
this state of affairs was to suppose the Americans were 
arrant fools. But Mr. Butterworth is no arrant fool. He 
says that the Americans shall hold our markets in the hol- 
low of their hands and slaughter their goods as they please, 
from one end of Canada to the other. Our people have had 
a sample already of the slaughtering business that went on 
before 1878, and it will take more than the arguments and 
ingenuity of hon. gentlemen opposite to make them forget 
how our trade then suffered. Mr. Butterworth proceeds to 
give his record: 

“Tam a protectionist; but we will agree that protection properly 

deals with the unequal conditions whieh exist in the field of competi- 
tion as between our manufactures and those of-the Old World. Those 
conditions, relating in the main to the cost of labor, and being so 
largely in favor of the plants of Europe, manufacturers there are in 
certain lines of trade enabled, in the absence of the influence of our 
protective system, to control the markets at our very doors. But this 
reason has no possible application to competition with Canada; and 
the reason ceasing, the rule ceases with it. 
Not contempt, mark you, when they talk of competition 
with the manufactures of Great Britain. No, they fear 
competition with the manufactures of Great Britain, but 
they only feel contempt when speaking of competition with 
Canadiaa manufactures. That is their opinion of the stage 
at which our industries have advanced; they have no fear 
of competition within us. Are hon. gentiemen opposite 
prepared to follow in the wake of a man whose designs are 
admitted, who is honest in his attacks against Canadian 
independence if you like, or Canadian commercial indepen- 
dence. Let us now deal with the other apostle of com- 
mercial union or unrestricted reciprocity, or anything that 
will ultimately lead to annexation, Mr. Wiman has ‘put 
himselfon record. Mr. Wiman says, as giving us some 
idea of what is contemplated when this consummation is 
brought about: 

‘* The productions of Canada are'so insignificant as compared with 
the total products of the United States that for many years they would 
eee into competition to any serious extent with American pro: 
What a grand thing for our tarmers. We were told by the 
ex-leader of the Opposition, when the National Policy was 
introduced, that it would bring about a fow years of pros- 
perity. The people took him at his word and adopted the 
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policy which has since brought us continued prosperity ; 
and to-day the opponents of the National Policy now 
bring forward a policy, which will bring about ‘the 
consummation they appear to desire, when we will be able 
no longer to enter into competition with the Ameri- 
can producer or manufacturer, with any hope of suc- 
cess. The hon. member for South Oxford (Mr, Charlton) 
told us in grand and forcible language of the magnificent 
condition of our American neighbors. He dilated upon the 
fact that they were the best fed, the best living, and the 
best clad people in the world. Well, was it by cringing 
for reciprocal relations with other countries that those 
people became rich, happy and prosperous, Was it revi- 
procal free trade that gave them their present comfort, 
independence and wealth? Was it by fawning and cring- 
ing at the feet of other nations and asking for help, that 
they became rich and prosperous? Or was it not by the 
adoption of the policy which has been proved to be so 
successful with them that we adopted it ourselves and 
have followed in their wake evor since. But a new 
incentive is given for a change of policy. We are told 
that reciprocal trade will rid us of monopolies and 
combines, that, Sir, is very good clap-trap. I have no wish 
to use that term offensively, but it does seem ridiculous that 
men in their sober senses, in an enlightened country like 
this, can argue that under unrestricted reciprocity, com- 
bines and monopolies would be out of the question. Why 
every one knows that monopolies exist in Hngland and the 
United States as well as in Canada; and every one would 
rather, if he is to be subject to a monopoly, that he should 
be subjected to one that invests its capital in Canada rather 
than be one which expends all its means in a foreign 
country. Hon. gentlemen opposite havo tried to bring 
before the House an issue which has been fought out long 
ago, and which has nothing to do with the question under 
discussion, the issue of the National Policy. That is beside 
the question, in my opinion, entirely. Hon, gentleman oppo- 
site ought to know that at one time the great Paisley works 
of Seotland held the monopoly of the thread trade in the 
United States. The Americans placed a duty on thread, the 
consequence of which was that the Paisleys were compelled 
to start works of the same character as their works in 
Scotland in tho United States, involving the investment of 
a large amount of capital in the State of Jersey, in order to 
retain control of the American trade, and the resu!t was 
that the Americans got their thread cheaper than they ever 
did before, and American labor was solely employed in its 
manufacture, The same cause has had the same effect in 
this country in other articles, The tobacco duty killed a 
New York monopoly which had control of our trade. The 
McAlpin manufactory had a large amount of capital invested 
in New York in the manufacture of tobacco which they 
sold in our market. The duties were raised. The result 
was a transfer of half of the establishment with some 500 
hands, who are now busy in the city of Toronto. Does any 
hon. gentleman suppose that Toronto in Canada did not 
get the benefit of this transfer, and so it would be with 
this unrestricted reciprocity? And this is only one 
instance out of many which I might  adduce. 
Do you suppose that the factory would remain in Toronto, 
that the taxpayers of that city would be helped by that 
industry or by any similar industry in that case ? Certainly 
not. They would go back to the place whence they came; 
they would go back to the large centres, so as to be near, 
as hon. gentlemen say, the largest markets; and so they 
would control our market jastas the anthracite coal miners 
are controlling Ontario since the duty was, I may say, at 
the request of all sides, removed from anthracite coal. It 
illustrates the strength of the Nationai Policy when the 
coal owners of Nova Scotia could afford io have that duty 
taken off, and IT have not heard that they have made any 
complaint on that score, but it chas strengthened the 
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National Policy in the minds of many when the result of 
taking off that duty has been, not the reduction of the price 
of coal, but the inclusion of Ontario in the district of Buffalo, 
and the increase in the price of coal. Knowing the effect 
‘of these rings, they want to rope in every Province under 
the power of these rings in the United States. They are 
against Canadian combinations, if you like, but they are in 
favor of American combinations to any extent. When I heard 
the hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
tell us, as the eloquent and able gentleman from Bruce (Mz. 
McNeill) mentioned to the House to-day, that we owed 
little to old England, that old England had not done mach 
for us Canadians on this side of the Atlantic, and that we 


had to look out for ourselves,—that is virtually what he told’ 


us—irrespective of the interests of the mother country, and 
yet wind up by telling us that no one was to accuse him of 
disloyalty, and reminded us that he was a Privy Councillor, 
that he was a sworn adviser:of the Queen and had been a 
member of the Government, and that he was as loyal now 
as he was then, | was reminded very much of an old story 
in reference to a counsel in an Ontario court, who was 
pleading and was advocating the cause of his client as best 
‘he could, though he was not endowed with a superabund- 
ance of ability. One of our American friends from Ogdens- 
burg was present in the court, which I think was held at 
Prescott, and he asked, ‘Who is that fellow?” He 
was told: “That is a Queen’s counsel.” He said: 
* Do you call that kind of a man a Queen’s counsel? 
Then, from the bottom of my heart, and from my inmost 
soul, [ say for the first time in my life, God save the Queen.” 
And so may Canadians say under such circumstances as I 
have referred to, God save the Queen. The senior member 
for Halifax (Mr, Jones) let the cat out of the bag, I think, 
He told us that we ought not to say very much because Sir 


Charles Tupper had gone as far as the hon, gentleman | 


wished to go, and it did not lie in our mouths to take any 
position antagonistic to that resolution on that account. 
That proves the position which I take, it exposes the hypo- 
crisy of this movement, it shows that there is no sincerity 
in it, but that itis a mere political trick brought to the 
attention of the country ; but is it desirable that we should 
seek to have a second slap in the face in the same year? 
Everyone knows that that correspondence bears but one 
sensible interpretation. It is inthe hands of everyona, and 
can be understood by everyone who can read, and whether 
Sir Charles Tupper, or the Liberal Conservative party, or 
tho Government, wanted the freest and most unrestricted 
reciprocity or not, the statement was made there form- 
ally and. diplomatically and was made to a gentleman 
who, as they say, had asked that we should 
treat on a commercial plan, it was made as broadly as any 
hon. gentleman could desire, and that offer was met with 
more than apoint blank refusal, as these hon. gentlemen 
say, with more than a statement, as they say, that they 
had not power to treat. They have talked a great deal 
* about a letter which was written by Mr. Bayard in May, 
and they make a great deal of the fact that Mr. Bayard did 
not come to that commission armed, as he said he would 
be, with the power to treat in relation to this matter. What 
is the responsibility resting on this Government as to Mr. 
Bayard’s instructions, or Mr. Bayard’s action, or Mr. 
_ Bayard’s commission? The hon. member for West Ontario 
_ (Aly. Edgar) read to-day the instructions which were given 
10 the British plenipotentiaries to go as far as they now 
_ desire this Government to go. The offers which were made 
by this Government show that they were authorised to 
make the broadest offers for commercial privileges, 


Mr, MILLS. (Bothwell), Hear, hear, 
Mr, TUPPER, “ Hear, hear,” They made a proposition 


to treat in the broadest manner. That is there in writing, 
_ and nothing could be plainer. 
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Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Then it was not treason. 


Mr. TUPPER. The interruption of the hon. gen- 
tleman does not affect my argument that, no matter what 
their intention was as to the tariff which would be ulti- 
mately drawn, or as to the manner in which the industries 
of the country were to be ultimately affected, they put the 
proposition in plain, bold Anglo-Saxon: Will you makea 
trade arrangement with Canada—any trade arrangement, 
if you like; we are ready to receive a proposition, we now 
make a proposition that we arrive at an understanding on 
reciprocal trade. No language could be plainer in order to 
carry out that idea, and what was the answer? Not that 
they were not then authorised, but a distinct, unequivocal 
refusal. 1 see hon. gentlemen shaking their heads; 
perhaps I do not understand the Queen’s English. I will 
read the letter, after I have given the purport of it, which 
is not only that they were not authorised to enter into that 
arrangement, not only that they would not accept the pro- 
posal, but that they would not ask for power to consider it, 
that they would not ask for the necessary instructions or 
the necessary power to enable them to consider it, 


Mr. LAURIER. They say they are prepared to renew 
the proposals they made before, in the letter of the 27th 
November, which is kept back, 


Mr. TUPPER. Iam referring to the official reply. 
Mr. LAURIER. That is in the official reply. 


Mr. TUPPER Iam not referring to the correspondence 
which preceded it. ‘ 


Mr. LAURIER, That is in the official reply. 


Mr. TUPPER. ‘This is the official reply: ‘ While con- 
tinuing their proposal——” 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Hear, bear. 


Mr. TUPPER. My hon. friends seemed to be ignorant 
of that when they were discussing the matter, and now 
they want to have added to that the contents of a proposal 
of a-certain date, Surely they are not so barren of argu- 
ment, surely they are not so weak in their contention, as 
to add to the letter of Mr. Bayard and to force the people 
of Canada to suppose that we havo refused to consider a 
proposal which is not before the people, and is not in 
writing. What does the hon, gentleman mean by saying 
that this refers to a proposal made before that date? 


Mr. LAURIER, He says distinetly that the Ameriean 
proposal was made cn the 27th November, and that the 
proposal of the British plenipotentiaries was made on the 
4th December, and then that there was a reply on the 7th 
December, and that is kept back. 


Mr. TUPPER, Then the hon. gentleman wishes the people 
to imagine that that proposal was what he thinks it was, 
Ts it not a little hasty on their part to ask the House to 
vote want of confidence in the Government because they 
imagine—and we know that they have imagined very 
curious things—that a certain proposal was made? What 
form of denial does the hon, gentleman want? Does he 
charge this Government now with suppressing a document 
relating to trade? Does he charge this Government now 
with doing a dishonorable, a foul, a cowardiy act? Does he 
seek to bring his party to vote on a charge like that? I ask 
the hon, gentleman does he make that insinuation ? 


Mr. LAURIER. I made no insinuation of any kind. The 
papers have not been laid before us. Bat 1 say the hon. 
gentleman has no right to say that they made such an offer 
of unrestricted trade, when it is proven that the American 
plenipotentiaries made an offer which was refused by tho 
Canadian Commissioners. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The hon. gentleman has been told 
time and again that the whole proposal in relation to 
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trade was now on the Table of the House, and the paper 
which the hon. member for Pictou has just read is to this 
effect: while renewing our proposals of such a date we 
decline to consider any trade negotiations relating to the 
fisheries. 


Mr. LAURIER. Surely the hon. gentleman does not 
mean to say that we have the proposals of the American 
Commissioners? We havo the proposals of the British 
Commissioners, and nothing more. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I mean to say that the hon, gentle- 
man was told time and again that Sir Charles Tupper had 
asked the consent of the American plenipotentiaries and 
of Sir Lionel West, to lay on the Table of the House every- 
thing relating to proposals looking for trade relations 
between the two countries, and he has done so; and it is 
disingenuous then to contend that the proposal that is 
referred to here, but which is not before the House, has 
any relation to trade at all. 


Mr. TUPPER. Iam glad I brought this subject up. I 
am glad now to know upon what material the hon. gentleman 
is acting when he makes this sudden change of base npon an 
entire supposition that has no foundation in fact. If he 
does not take the statement made by the Canadian represen- 
tative, perhaps he may be able to believe Mr. Angell, 
one of the American Commissioners, who makes a statement 
in entire accordance with the statement just made, that that 
proposition was refused absolutely. If my hon. friend had 
allowed me to continue, I think I could have satisfied him 
that no matter what theory might exist in reference to that 
proposal there was nothing in it of the natire the hon. 
gentleman imagines, The reasons for refusing the proposal 
would be reasons that would prevent Mr. Bayard or any 
representative of the American Kxecutive from making such 
proposals as is contemplated. Now, what are the words: 

‘‘ While (continuing their proposal heretofore submitted—on the 

30th ultimo,—and fully sharing the desire of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
plenipotentiaries to remove all causes of difference in connection 
with the fisheries; the American plenipotentiaries are constrained, 
after careful consideration, to decline to ask from the president authority 
requisite to consider the proposal conveyed to them on the 3rd inst. ag 
a means to the desired end, because the greater freedom of commercial 
intercourse so proposed would necessitate an adjustment of the present 
tariff of the United States by Congressional action; which adjustment 
the American Plenipotentiaries consider to be manifestly impracticable 
of accomplishment, through the medium ofa treaty under the circum- 
stances now eXisting.’’ 
And with a reason like that, can my hon. friend seriously 
press this theory, that in defiance of all that rule, such a 
proposal was ever made or conceived? But if a further 
answer was necessary, we have it in the American plenipo- 
tentiaries declining to admit: 


“That such a mutual arrangement as is proposed by Her Majesty’s 
plenipotentiaries, could be accepted as constituting a suitable basis of 
negotiation concerning the rights and privileges claimed for American 
fishing vessels. It still appears to the American plenipotentiaries to be 
possible to find an adjustment of differences by agreeing of the interpre- 
tation or modification of the treaty of 1818, which will be honorable to 
both parties, and remove the present causes of complaint, to which end 
they now—as they have been from the beginning of this conference— 
ready to devote themselves.’ 


Well, Mr. Speaker, has it not been stated by hon. gentle- 
men opposite that the fixed and stated policy of Congress 
is now, aud for some time has been, not to permit any such 
arrangements to be made by the Hxecutive? Is not the 
position taken in this debate that no authority outside of 
Congress can interfere with fiscal matters, If that position 
be correct, how can he suppose that, on the contrary, such 
a proposal as is suggested, could have been made, or was 
ever contemplated? I will not weary the House by read- 
ing, and I could, a resolution from Congress, illustrative of 
that. It has been admitted on the other side, Tho Judicial 
Committee of the House of Representatives, in 1885 solemuly 
decided that no treaty could be made by the Executive of 
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the American Government which in any way interfered 
with the fiscal matters of the peoplo of the United 
States, that all changes in the tariff were to be discussed 
openly in Congress; and that has been the reason, 
as every one knows, why, since the treaty of Wash- 
ington, no such arrangement has been entered into by 
any country in the world by the United States, and 
that was a long time ago. Treaties had been made, but 
no treaty touching fiscal matters has been ratified by Con- 
gress since that day, Therefore it is unnecessary to arguo 


further to show how utterly impracticable is the step that — 


the other side ask us to take. J-have gone on the show the 
sinister object underlying their object. But 1 wish to point 
out, in addition, that these steps taken by hon, gentlemen 
in this debate, the attitude adopted by them, are, accord- 
ing to their own opinion, calculated to prevent our receiy- 
ing the benefit of a certain amount of reciprocal trade with 
the United States, and why? Every one knows that this 
party, the Government representing this party, is the only 
party that ever obtained trade advantages from the United 
States, They negotiated and obiained the Washington 
Treaty. The negotiations for the Reciprocity Treaty 
under Old Canada, were made without reference to the 
fishery question, We have the cause of irritation so far 
removed that we have identified ourselves, our party and 
our country, with the interests of a powerful and growing 
party in the United States, and we now see a measure intro- 
duced into Congress in which nearly every article which we 
desire to be put on the free list, a great many of the articles 
of the treaty of 1854, are put on the free list, and when 
we are moving in this direction, is it wise, 18 1t statesman- 
like, is it worthy the Canadian people, that we should fall 
down and worship the Americans and tell them that if wo 


fall short in this matter, we are left in a state of dire extre- 
mity ? If there is any way, and I have the opinion of hon, 


gentlemen opposite to back me up, by which we might be 
excluded from the advantages of reciprocal trade, it is that 
pursued by hon. gentlemen opposite, which tends to drive 
us into annexation with the American Union. I was not 
astonished—gsome things did surprise me—that the finan- 
cial exponent of the Opposition should take special care not 
to give avy detaiis or any scheme or any definite statement 
in which this unrestricted panacea business would work, 
because that hon. gentleman years ago, uscd to make a 
financial prophecy, he used to come down to the House and 
in the same emphatic and loud manner, tell Parliament and 
the country that they could mark his words, and that the 
imposition of certain duties would give a surplus of 80 
much, whereas the general result was a deficiency, 
At Halifax, however, the hon. gentleman went furthor. 
He came there to enlighten the people by the sea, for whom 
he has expressed unqualified contempt that emboldened him 
to use language which I was sorry to hear from the lips of 
any man in the Canadian House of Commons. The hon. 


gentleman came to Halifax as Minister of Finance to enr- | 


deavor torally his party in that Province. He talked a 
little about direct taxation there. He tells us in his opinion 
now that there is no danger of direct taxation, but, even if 
thore is, it would be a very good thing for the people. He 
went on to show it was the correct way of taxing the people 
that it would make them more careful as to how the money 
was spent, and for a long time he argued in its favor. How- 
ever, in 1878, the hon, gentleman, knowing then a good 
deal more perhaps of finance and the working of the revenue 
pee he does now, because he has been lonz out of office, 
gaid : : : 


“If youdeprive yourselves of your present Customs tariff (17% per 


cent.) you will have to resort to some method of di : 
that of a very formidable kind.” of direct taxation, and 


I ask that hon. gentleman now how is it thatin 1878 it was 


a dangerous thing to interfere with the 17% tariff for fear — 
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of being met with direct taxation of a most formidable kind, | in a letter he wrote to the press in 1872 when the subject was 
when now, as we well know, when the needs are such that! much discussed—and then I thought it was discussed for 


a larger amount of revenue is required, he tells us, he does 
not hesitate to say that though you interfere with the 25 
per cent tariff, as it has been called all around, there is no 
danger of our having to resort to direct taxation? The 
hon. gentleman cannot explain this I feel confident. But 
he was more definite. He went into figures and, knowing 


- how he hus failed to accomplish the results he predicted 


formerly, 1 am not surprised that he comes to such a 
conclusion now. In that summer, as reported in the Halifax 
Chronicle, the hon. gentleman said : 


‘( The National Policy was a loss of ten millions of Oustoms duties 
which would have to be made upby direct taxation, equal to an income 
tax of 20 per cent.”’ 


1 always felt a certain amount of comfort in the hon. 
gentleman’s propheeies of gloom. I stated on a previous 
oceasion to this House that, having studied the hon. gentle- 
man’s career with some interest, 1 had come to the conclu- 
sion that when he declared the condition of affairs in the 
country were very much down, they would be very much 
up, and I find as I live and grow older—and the hon, 
gentleman reminded me last year that I was very young— 
1 have good reason to hold that opinion of him. The hon. 
gentleman told us then that with the slightest interference 
with the existing trade of that day direct taxation stared us 
in the face, and the hon. gentleman who sits behind him, 
who sai quietly in his seat while his Province was maligned, 
said that if there was the slightest chance of direct taxation 
he would cry: “Stay your hands.” Let us see if the hon. 
gentleman has the courage of his convictions. The hon. 
member for South Oxford, from whom I have quoted 
already, and the statement from the old speech of the late 
Minister of Finance of the Mackenzie Government, lead to 
the same conclusion, that there is considerable danger of 
direct taxation. I want now to deal with the charge of 
corruption, and I may say that the senior membor for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Jones) can be excused, because I have noticed of 
late years that he seems to burden his mind with all the 
charges that so disgrace the political hustings in Canada. 
Now that hon. gentleman heard the hon, member for Soath 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), charge as one of the 
serious da gers threatening Confederation, one of the causes 
of the threatened disruption of Canada, the bribery of Nova 
Scotia. He did not say in so many words that it was 
bribery under what is known as “better terms,” but ho 


alluded to the transaction. known as the “ Act for better 


terms.’ He charged that, as the Toronto Globe charges it, 
a bribe paid to Nova Scotia to keep her in Confederation, 
and naturally he thinks that the men who gave that bribe 
He indicts them, he charged 
not only the men who gave the money as bribers, but the 
Province generally as being bribed, and he declared that it 
was that reason alone that Nova Scotia was kept in Con- 
federation. Will he be surprised to learn that on the hust- 
ings at Halifax the leader of the secessionists, the leader of 
one wing of the party in this House said to the people that 
he was the man to whom the people of Nova Scotia owed 
the credit of the bribe, that he was the man most instra- 
mental in obtaining better terms for Nova Scotia. He 
boasted of it; yet he sits quietly and takes that frightful 
slap over the face from his leader without uttering a single 
word. Ihave something more to say in regard to it, be- 
cause there is no hon. gentleman wh» could keep quiet on 
such a subject. The hon. gentleman heard the hon, member 
for South Oxford asperse and malign aleader under whom 
they were at one time proud torerve. Instead of our being 
guilty of the bribery—the party to which I have the honor 
to belong—what weuld the hon. member for South Oxford 
think of this ; that if he believes the statement made by the 
senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) under his own hand 


the last time—the hon. gentlemen who follows his leader 
tells him that he was the person who profferred and gave 
the bribe. The senior member for Halifax said : 

“What Blake and Mackenzie wanted was that the increase to our 
subsidy should be made as on the basis of ourdebt and public work, 
and had their advice been followed we should have had $240,000 per 


annum for ever instead of $160,000 as at present, $85,000 of that being 
only for ten years, five of which have already expired.’’ 


Is the Liberal party to be charged with being guilty of 
high crimes, misdemeanors and corruption because that 
party offered only one-half the amount with which hon, 
gentlemen opposite would have bribed the Province ? But 
then the hon. member for South Oxford, and the senior 
member for Halifax are accustumed to hold up their hands 
in holy horror in regard to bribes in the shape of subsidies, 
The railway subsidy they declare to be a high expenditure, 
and I would remind the House that we have been told over 
and over again by hon. gentlemen opposite the same old 
story that the granting of such large bonuses would inevit- 
ably lead to direct taxation. The senior member for Hali- 
fax denies that they we would cut off the subsidies. That is 
too near for him, it is not the policy he desires, but I am 
afraid his influence is on the wane when he can sit and 
listen to attacks made on Nova Scotia, and can stand up 
and assail the interests of Ontario and Queb:e as he hag 
done this evening. But the hon. member for North Nor- 
folk (Mr. Charlton) says that this retrenchment is going 
to be based upon the stoppage of all the railway 
subsidies. ‘We can save,’ says the hon. member, 
“the railways subsidies and avoid any repetition of such 
little scenes as occurred in No. 8 a few years ago; w>) can 
save by putting an end to the system of bribery in giving 
grants to railway lines of $3,200 a mile; we can cut off the 
whole thing with advantage to our treasury, advantage to 
our markets, advantage to our country, advantage to our 
hopes in the future, not only ia this world but in the world 
to come.” Now, will the hon. gentleman resign his future 
in the world to come for the sake of getting on those 
Treasury benches? We have had a taste of the qualities of 
the hon. gentleman from Halifax (Mr. Jones); we have 
heard his speeches in Opposition and we have heard his 
speeches when he was in power. Why, there was nota 
more liberal, large- ninded man when he was in power in 
his professioas to what he would spend if he got a hold of 
the public money. When he was in power the same hon, 
gentleman who advises retrenchment to-day (I trust that 
it is pardonable to allude to a past debate, but some of the 
hon. gentleman’s most earnest addresses have been in refer- 
eace to the increase of expenditure rather than to the 
decrease), in 1878, when running for an office, or running 
sn election at any rate in the city of Halifax, he there 
claimed credit not only for the agitation for better terms, 
and when a Minister of the Crown this mild and subservient 
follower of the hon. gentleman who has defamed and villified 
both his Province and mine, villified him and myself and 
every man from that Province, this hon. gentleman went 
down to Halifax asa Minister of the Crown in August, 
1873, and as a reason for support claimed on the public 
hustings “that the present Government,” that is, the Liberal 
Government, have expended $1,250,000 in Nova Scotia, dur- 
ing five years, more than the late Government expended in 
seven. But now it is a terrible thing for a Liberal Conser- 
vative candidate to make promises, You must not say, 
according to the new code of morals laid down, that when 
you get to Parliament you will advocate the granting of a 
subsidy for a railway in your county, nor will you advocate 
the expenditure of public money upon post offices. Post 
offices and public works generally were alluded to as having 
been promised the electors in Prince Kdward County, This 


‘is a terrible thing, but now we see that in 1873 a Minister 
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of the Crown and the Minister of Militia of that day, the 
senior member for Halifax of today, said to the electors 
from the hustings at a political election, ‘that if he were 
elected he would use his influence to get the Government 
to extend the Intercolonial Railway to westward. It is 
wrorg for us to promise that tho Government will spend 
money upon public works, but itis all right for the hon. 
gentlemen opposite. It is all right for thera to talk about 
retrenchment when in Opposition, but it was quite a differ- 
ent thing for them to practice it when they held the public 
purse. The same hon. gentleman further said :— 


‘( That during the time the late Government were in power’’—— 


The late Government was this extravagant and this cor- 
rupt Government— 


‘they had only spent onan average three millions a year on public 
works, but during the time the present Government ’’—— 


That Government that preached retrenchment and reform 
from 1867 down to 1874— 
‘¢ they have spent on an average of six millions a year. That is the best 
ease’ of the way the money is being expended by this Administra- 
10n, 
They gloried in the expenditure then and of course my 
hon, friend would not go back upon the policy of aiding 
railways and local subsidies because he knows that having 
regard to this question of bribery, he knows that he 
claimed the Government ought todo more than it bas dene 
in that Province of Nova Scotia. He kaows that ho and 
his party have wrung the changes from ono end of Nova 
Scotia to the other, to the effect that we have been neglected 
since Confederation in regard to railway expenditure, and 
that the Government ought to have built those railways 
long ago which they promised to build and which I will 
say they will carry out their promise in this respect 
as they have in all others. I thought the question of 
bribery was settled last year, when the late leader of the 
Opposition discussed the matter with the present Minister 
of Finance, and when the present Minister of Finance was 
able to read the language of that gentleman and that party’s 
lieutenant in Nova Scotia when he came down to a public 
meeting and promised there a far larger expenditure on 
railways to the Province of Nova Scotia if thay would only 
support the Liberal party. I thought that matter of 
bribery was threshed out then. It does seom extra- 
ordinary that this hon. gentleman’s allies down in the 
Province should have blamed us at public mestings for not 
spending enough money, and-then form an indictmant against 
us in the House for having spent so much, I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that this discussion wi!l not be fruitful; that it will 
not aid us at least with the United States to obtain ut- 
restricted reciprocity by washing this dirty linen of Nova 
Scotia which the hon. gentleman has brought before the 
House of Commons of Canada and which will bring neither 
credit to him nor to the people who sent him hero. Now 
we have the record of the speech delivered by the hon, 
member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton). He took up a large 
portion of the time of this House by telling us the other 
night abont the effect this duty had upon our barley, and 
about our dependence upon the American market and that 
we had to pay a duty on all the products which we send 
iato that market. When the late Government was ia power 
that Government which spent their money with such a 
lavish hand-—when they occupied the Treasury benches, 
when also the late George Brown had failed to negotiate 
a Reciprocity Treaty with the United States the hoo, gentl - 
man’s question was of another kind, At Simcoe on 
February, 1578, he made a speech, and I ask the attention 
of the House to this, for the argument answors the very 
weak and disingenuous argument he addressed on the 
other side of the question during this debate. The hon. 
gentleman said : 

Mr, TupPER (Pictoa), 


| ‘Tt may be claimed that the agricultural\interest has been interested 
: by the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. With one single exception. 
| the average prices we have received since the abrogation of that treaty 

have been higher than they were when the treaty wasin force. In 
1875 we exported 5,400,060 bushe!s, of barley and imported less than 
5,000 bushels. Our business is in the exportation of barley ; it may be 
that the American duty reduced the amount exported somewhat, but, 
of course, we Cannot help that as we do not make that "treaty and can- 
not reduce it, but thas state of things will not continue longer. We 
have opened up a great export trade of barley with England and Eng- 
land will take our whole crop. Wecansay to the United States: If 
you pay us the same price for this barley less the cost of transportation 
which Eagland pays you may have it.” 


He continued to point out that in reference to peas, beans 
and other articles, it was the American that paid the duty 
and not the Canadian. Now then, Mr. Speaker, coming 
again to that speech that was addressed to us to-night by 
the hon, member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), I would like to 
call attention to the authority he has brought before the 
House on the question of the assessment of property in 
Nova Scotia. I think the hon. gentleman is bold. I think 
the hon, gentleman proved his boldness by quoting, in sup- 
port of his argument on the coal trade, a letter quoted by 
the hon. the late member for Digby, which was answered 
by that gentleman’s own letter; but he is a far bolder man 
when he quotes this statement of James Thomson, of ths 
city of Halifax, in reference to statistics. Mr. Thomson 
is the man wh», in the horrible year 1878, when he said 
all those things [ have mentioned, and he is the man that 
came under the lash of the hon. the member for Halifax (Mr. 
Jones). That hon. gentleman held James ‘fhomson up to ridi- 
cule in the city of Halifax; that hon. gentleman amused 
his audience by picturing this man as a statistican 
and that hon. gentleman christened him “ Baron Statistics.” 
Now “ Baron Statistics” is the hon. gentleman’s authority to- 
night. James Thomson, when he wrote this article was 
against the hon. gentleman; he has turned I have no doubt 
to his side and having turned and made a somersault on 
unrestricted reciprocity the hon. gentleman takes him up 
and quotes his statistics, On that occasion the hon. gentie- 
man—and it would have been a help to our side of the dis- 
cussion if he had repeated his argument—was reported: 

‘t He went into the question thoroughly showing that the benefits of 
protection would be for the manufactures of Ontario and Quebes.’’ 
Does the hoa. gentloman repudiate that argument row ? 
Does he say that protectioa is not a benefit for the Provinces 
of Ontario an! Qaebec? As to Mr. Thomson, here is one 
extract from the Chronicle: 


“Mr James Thomson was dealt with in a manner that would have 
stirred the people to indignation against him, if they had not been over- 
come by the ludicrous aspect of the cage.” 


They ridiculed him as a candidate for a judgeship; they 
ridiculed him for the manner in which he handled figures 
and called him “ Baron Statistics” ; and yet the hon. gentle- 
man asks the House to take his statements as to assess- 
ments. My hon. friend knows well, that in reference to that 
statement of Mr. Thomson’s, two things can be said If it 
be true, according to the assessment: rolls of Nova Scotia, 
that property happous to have had a lower value ia 1884 
than it had in 1868, the hon. gentleman knows that the 
burning question in local politics in that Province is, how 
to get a fair and rational and sensible assessment, how to 
get the property assezsed at its proper and true value; and 
he knows that that argument is puerile and weak, whether 
it came from “ Baron Statistics” or any other baron, He 
knows that property in Nova Scotia reached a boom value 
immediately after Confederation. He knows that the pro- 
mises which he held up to ridicule as deluding the people as 
to the wonderful prosperity that was going to come to them, 
raised the value of property to an abnormal value in 1863, 
and the valuc has no doubt since gone down to its proper 
and normal level. But the hon. gentleman knows that the 
statistics I read to-night from the authorised publications of 
the repeal Government give a full and complete answer as 
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to whether the Province is poorer or richer than it was 
before. Now, I have taken up considerable time, Mr. 
Speaker. I have carried my remarks further than I 
intended; but young as I am, and mindful of the rebuke 
I received in this House a session ago that when a 
member, authorised by the people of Nova Scotia, should 
speak, and when he should not, should be gaugid by 
the years of that member, and yet remembering the lib- 
eral sentiment which pervades this House, I felt justified in 
taking up some time in quoting from the mouths of these 
hon, gentlemen and their friends throughout the country, 
to show that this movement, first of commercial union, now 
of unrestricted reciprocity, vague, indefinite, meaningless, 
about which hon. gentlemen on the other side are now 
squabbling and disagreeing among themselves, was nothing 
more nor less than a small and petty dodge of a very des- 


perate and hopelessly beaten political party in the | 
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Dominion of Canada. These hon. gentlemen have made 
specious promises before; but I will tell them that in all 
these political wiles, as someone has said, you can fool 
some of the people all the time, you can fool all the people 


some of the time, but you cannot fool a majority of the 
people all the time. 


Mr. RINFRET moved the adjournment of the debate. 
Motion agreed to, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to ; and House adjourned at 11.45 p.m. 
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The SpgaKeER took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. 
MEMBER INTRODUCED, 


Henry Corby, Esq., member for the Electoral District of 
the West Riding of Hastings, introduced by Sir John A. 
Macdonald and Hon. Mr. Bowell, 


FIRST READINGS. 


Bill (No. 50) to incorporate the Ottawa, Morrisburg 
and New York Railway and Bridge Company,—(Mr. 
Hickey. 


Bill (No. 51) respecting the Federal Bank of Canada,— 
(Mr, Cockburn.) 


Bill (No. 52) to amend the Act iacorporating the Mas- 
kinongé and Nipissing Railway Company --(Mr. Coulombe.) 
Bill (No. 53) to make further provision respecting the 


Brantford, Waterloo and Lake Hrie Railway Company. 
—(Mr, Patterson, Brant.) 


Bill (No. 54) to incorporate the South-Western Railway 
Company.—(Mr. Hall.) 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. DAVIN, I would ask permission of the House to 
make a personal explanation. In the Hvening Telegram, 
March 19, there is an article which professes to give the 
exact words that I used, when speaking the other night, 
and the words are between quotation marks so as to show 
more pointedly that they were those I made use of. They 
are as follows: — 


‘¢ Goldwin Smith he characterised ‘as a student blowing bubbles in 
his library.’ He went on: ‘The Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, penetrated our 
virgin forests, tilled our virgin soil; our land will never suffer them to 
lapss from its memory; all ourriversand streams mingle with their 
fame for evermore. Who, then, shall speak of geographical obstacles? 
Goldwin Smith, forsooth.’”’ 


Now, I desire merely to say that I did not use that language. 
It would be disrespectful to a distinguished man, a man 
whom, however we may differ with him, we all honor for 
his great literary attainments, and [ thank the House 
for permitting me to say here that I did not use the lang 
uage attributed to me. 
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THE FISHERIES COMMISSION. 


Mr. EDGAR. Yesterday I enquired from the Govern- 
ment as to bringing down the instructions of Lord Salis- 
bury to the Fisheries Commission, and the hon. the Minister 
of Public Works said he would speak to the First Minister 
about it, Has he done so? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I mentioned the matter to 


my colleague. He will be here shortly, and I will mention 
the matter to him again. 


THE KENT ELECTION. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Some time ago we had the 
matter of the Kent election before us. I believe, Sir, that 
you were prepared to issue the writ for that election, but 
the gentlemen on the Treasury benches took a different 
view and the matter was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. In cases where a writ is not issued, 
and it is alleged that corrupt practices generally prevailed, 
the law imposes a certain duty on the Minister of Justice. 
That duty has, to some extent, been shifted to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. The committee ordered the 
evidence to be printed. It has not hitherto been found neces- 
sary to delay the proceedings of the committee for any 
longth of time in consequence of the printing of any evi- 
dence necessary to be brought before it, buton this occasion 
nearly a fortnight has elapsed since the order was given 
for the printing, and up to this moment, so far as I know, 
the evidence has not been printed, the committee has not 
been called, and this large district is deprived of the repre- 
sentation to which it is entitled. Hon. gentlemen on the 
Treasury benches ought to be in a position to inform the 
House why all this delay has occurred, and why whatever 
steps may be required to be taken have not been taken to 
issue the writ for the holding of an election in the county 
of Kent. I mentioned in the committee that rumors were 
abroad that it was the intention of the Government to se- 
cure delay, and everything so far certainly points in that 
direction. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN, If the hon, gentleman 
would believe all the rumors he hears, he would 
have a great deal of work to do. I do not think 
that the rumor he mentions is well founded. The 
hon, gentleman may remember that, when the com- 
mittee ordered the other day that the evidence in this case 
should be printed, the chairman was directed to have that 
done and promised that he would do so, and I have no 
doubt that he gave the necessary orders. Unfortunately, 
the chairman has been away for two or three days and I 
understand he will be back to-morrow, and I have no 
doubt that, on his return, he will take the necessary steps 
to have the committee called together and to have the evi- 
dence put in the hands of members. However, I will ascer- 
taio whether the evidence has been printed, in order that 
there may be no delay in the considoration of the question, 
but at the present time it has been left to the chairman of 
the committee, as it is in every case of this kind. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The amount of evidence which 
was sent to the committee is not a greater document than 
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we receive here almost every day, and more than a fort- 
night has gone by since the order was given for the print- 
ing of the evidence. I think itis a breach of the privileges 
of the House that such a delay should have existed. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


House resumed adjournod debate on proposed motion of 
Sir Richard Cartwright, on the motion of Mr. Foster in 
amendment thereto, and on the motion of Mr, Jones (Haii- 
fax) in amendment to the amendment. 


M. RINFRET: M, !'Orateur, les honorables députés qui 
ont jusqu’ici adressé la parole contre la motion de mon 
honorable ami le député d’Oxford-Sud (sir R. Cartwright) 
ont tous insisté sur un méme argument quils prétenient 
bien fort 4 l’appui de la politique du gouvernement: c’est 
que la prospérité régne au Canada, De 

L’évidence de ce fait ne me parait pas aussi éclatante que 
la lumiére du soleil puisquw’il faut pour |’établir, ou plutot 
pour le faire avaler aux électeurs du Canada, un si grand 
déploiement d’éloquence, tant de longs discours, appuyés 
sur de fausses représentations des faits, sur des conclusions 
qui ne sont justifiées par aucuns principes de saine économie 
politique, ; 

Le Canada est prospére, s’écrient-ils, donc il est bien gou- 
verné. Il va sans dire que les honorab!es messieurs de la 
droite se donnent tout le mérite de cette prétendue prospé- 
rité, et qu’ils l’attribuent aux lois fiscales qu’ils ont établies, 
il y a quelques années, davs le but de créer des revenus 
considérables pour faire face a leur extravagante adminie- 
tration, et favoriser quelques individus pour avoir leur 
appui en temps d’élection. 

Le Canada, M. l’Orateur, n’est pas assez prospére ; il n’a 
certainement pas atteint le degré de prospérité auquel il 
aurait droit, si l’on tient compte de ses immenses ressources 
miniéres, de la fertilité de son sol dans une immense partie 
de son territoire, et des avantages immenses qu'il offre a la 
navigation et au commerce. Ce faita été prouvé, suivant 
moi, d’une maniére absolue par les orateurs qui ont parlé 
avant moi en faveur de la motion de V’honorable député 
d’Oxford. 

Ce que je me propose de faire, ce n’est pas autant de 
prouver que les prétentions de nos adversaires sont erronées 
et que la prospérité n’est pas aussi grande qu’ils le pré- 
tendent—plaise 4 chaque électeur instruit et intelligent a 
décider par lui-méme et par ce qu’il voit autour do lui, ce 
qu’il y a de vrai dans cette prétontion, Ce n’est pas autant 
cela gue de comparer notre situation actuelle a ce qu'elle 
devrait étre, 4 ce qu'elle serait, en effet, avec un bon sys- 
téme fiscal, des lois qui rendraient justice a toutes les 
classes de la société, des traités de commerce qui nous don- 
neraient accés a tous les grands marchés du monde. 

Les différences d’opinion sur ce sujst entre nous et nos 
adversaires peuvent se résumer en deux mots, le gouver- 
nement a adopté une politique de restriction et nous vou. 
lons une politique d’expansion commerciale, 

M. l’Orateur, il y a neuf ans, c’est en 1879, lorsque nous 
avons commencé, contre le parti conservateur, la lutte que 
nous continuons aujourd’hui, l’accusation favorite de nos 
adversaires était que nous étions théoriciens, mais que nos 
principes et nos théories ne pouvaient recevoir aucune 
application pratique, dans un pays comme le Canada, qui, 
d’aprés ces messieurs, pour toutes sortes de raisons, ne 
devrait pas tomber sous le coup des principes généraux de 
l'économie politique. Cette prétention était absurde et les 
faits le prouvent amplement. Quels sont aujourd’hui les 
effets de cette politique sur les intéréts généraux du Canada? 

Le premier effet a été de répartir d’une maniére inégale 
Ja fortune publique en enréchissant les riches et appauvris- 
sant les pauvres. 

Le second effet a été d’enrichir certaines classes privilé- 
giées aux dépens du reste de la population, 

Mr, RInrrer. 


Lo troisiéme effet a été de ruiner certaines industries qui 
contribuaient autrefois 4 la prospérité du Canada en rendant 
impossible l’exportation de leurs produits 4 l’étranger, et en 
outre, d’imposer sur le peuple des taxes assez Jourdes pour 
affecter d’une maniére sensible les revenues des particuliers 
et drainer au profit du trésor et de certains favoris du gou- 
vernemeont, nos ressources nationales, 

D’ailleurs, M.l’Orateur, il n’y a pas un homme sensé qui 
n’admette aujourd’hui que cette politique de restriction ait 
eu pour effet de paralyser notre commerce général qui est 
resté stationnaire depuis une dizaine d’années, et |’agricul- 
ture, cette source principale de nos revenus, par les taxes 
énormes qui pésent sur les instruments agricoles, et les 
articles de nécessités premiéres, de paralyser notre agri- 
culture en ne donnant pas 4 nos cultivateurs les marchés 
nécessaires pour l’exportation et la vente de leurs pro- 
duits, 

Mais un des effets les plus désastreux de la restriction 
commerciale tant au point de vue moral qu’au point de 
vue économique, c’est l’établissement des monopoles dus 
exclusivement A cette politique antinationale: monopoles 
pour les compagnies manufacturiéres et monopoles plus 
désastreux accordés aux compagn ies de chemins de fer. 

Il est un principe qui régit le commerce et qui est basé 
sur le droit naturel, c’est que les prix doivent étre réglés 
par les lois générales de |’offre et de lademande. Du mo- 
ment que les demandes ne sont plus suffisantes pour main- 
tenir par elles-mémes une induatrie, il devient évident que © 
son utilité a cessé, et c’est une grande erreur que de décider 
par législation dela maintenir aux dépens du public. Mais 
que dire d’une loi qui permet 4 un certain nombre de me- 
nufacturiers, dans une méme branche d’industrie, de se 
coaliser ensemble contre les intéréts du public et de former 
une triple combinaison comme l’ont fait ensemble les raffi- 
neurs de sucres, les marchands de gros et de détail de cet 
article de nécessité premiére. 

Voyons ce qui s’est passé: les manufacturiers de sucre 
ont fait une convention ensemble pour fixer le prix de 
vente aux marchands de gros. Ceux-ci ont fait la méme 
convention pour fixer le prix de gros entre eux, et le prix 
du détail avec tous les marchands de détail du méme ar- 
ticle, Le but de cette convention ext de maintenir un prix 
plus élevé que le prix normal du sucre et de faire payer au 
consommateur ua ou deux centins de plus par livre sur le 
prix du détail qu’il ne devrait légitimement payer. 

Mais, M.l’Orateur, les rsffineurs ve sont pas les seuls mo- 
nopoliseurs. Il faut ajouter a la liste les manufacturiers de 
eoton, de laine, de caoutchouc, les marchands de whiskey, 
de charbon et une foule d’autres, 

Comment se fait-il que des conbinaisons de ce genre peu- 
vent se faire? C’est bien simple. La plupart des manufactu- 
riers qui se coalisent ainsi contre les intéréts du peuple, afin 
damasser des fortunes considérables dans deux ou trois 
années sont des favoris du gouvernement qui, pour des rai- 
sons pius ou moins légitimes ont obtenu une protection 
spéciale pour leurs industries respectives. Le gouvernement 
du Canada a fermé |’entrée aux produits étrangers par |’im- 
position d’une taxe de 30, 40 et méme 50 centins par dollar 
sur les articles manufacturés par ces favoris. Ces droits éle- 
vés, en empéchant toute compétition étrangére, permettent 
a ces manufacturiers de vendre au prix qu’ils veulent, pourvu 
seulement qu’ils puissent réussir a s’entendre entr’eux pour 
dépouiller les consommateurs, c’est-i-dire tout le peuple du 
Canada, 

Une loi qui permet des actes comme ceux-la est une loi 
qui légalise le vol et un parti politique qui permet un tel 
état de choses ne mérite pas la confiance du public. 

Le gouvernement, en adoptant la proposition de mon 
honorable ami le député d’Oxford-Sud (sir Richard Cart- 
wright) ferait disparaitre du coup toutes ces combinaisons 
ruineuses. 11 porterait ua coup mortel aux monopoles de 
toutes sortes, 11 ferait diminuer par cela méme le prix de 
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ce que les consommateurs achétent et favoriserait en outre 
d’une maniére sensible toutes les grandes industries du pays, 
en leur ouvrant les marchés d’une population d’au-dela de 
60,000,000 d’Ames, et en faisant abonder au Canada les im- 
menses Capitaux de la république voisine, pour le dévelop- 
pement des ressources naturelles de toutes sortes dont le 
Canada peut disposer, 

Je ne crois pas étre taxé d’exagération, M. ]’Orateur, en 
disant que nous avons au Canada probablement les plus 
beaux et les plus puissants pouvoirs d’eau du monde entier. 
fl y en a partout dans les diverses parties du pays. On ne 
trouve presque pas un comté parmi ceux qui bordent le 
Saint-Laurent ou les grands laca, qui nesoit sillonné en tous 
sens par des riviéres qui ont leur embouchure du grand 
fleuve et qui ponrraient faire marcher des coataines, otf 
peut-étre des milliers de moulina de toutes sortes, 

Pourquoi ces mouling ne sont-ils pas construits? Pour 
deux raisons: d’abord, nous n’avons pas les capitaux néces. 
saires pour utiliser ces richesses naturelles, et ensuite nous 
n’avons pas les marchés nésessaires pour |’écoulemont des 
produits des fabriques nombreuses qui pourraient s’y cons- 
truire, 

La réciprocilé commerciale nous donnerait les deux; les 
capitaux pour construire ces fabriques et le marché pour 
Vexportation de leurs produits. Kt nos compatriotes, qui 
partent chaque année par milliers pour s’en aller aux Htats- 
Unis, resteraient avec nous, parce quiils trouveraient ici 
tous les avantages que leur offre la république voisine; ils 
auraient le méme ouvrege a faire, les mémes gages, laméme 
prospérité générale, sans avoir & supporter les regrets de 
lexpatriation et en continuant a4 jouir de tous les droits 
politiques et civils dont ils sont privés 4 l’étranger. Mais, 
ce sont les cultivateurs surtout qui devront retirer 
des bénifices énormes de la réciprocité commerciale avec les 
Etats Unis. ll est inutile de rappeler aujourd’hui que les 
lois fiscales actuelles qui devaient protéger tout le monde, 
non seulement n’ont pas protégé les cultivateurs mais leur 
ont méme éié tout a fait nuisibles, pour la bonne raison 
qu’elles ont augmenté le fardeau des taxes sans pouvoir 
augmenter d’un seul centin le prix des produits agricoles, 
Mais ce qui leur est surtout préjudiciable, ce sont les droits 
imposés d'un coté par le Canada et de |’autre par les Htats- 
Unis sur les produits naturels des deux pays. 

Nous ne sommes séparés de nos voisins que par uce ligne 
imaginaire; mais, malheureusement, cette séparation est 
devenue réelle par l’imposition des droits de douane qui 
élévent, au point de vue commercial, une muraille entre les 
deux pays. 

Si cette muraille n’existait pas, notre commerce serait le 
double de ce qu’il est aujourd’hui sur les produits naturels 
des deux pays, et il y aurait une hausse considérable dans 
les prix de nos produits agricoles. 

On ne parie plus aujourd’hui que pour en rire, du fameux 
marché national que nous promettaient les auteurs du tarif 
protecteur de 1879. Si nous n’avions que le marché natio- 
nal pour les produits de notre agriculture, une grande par- 
tie des grains et céréales pourriraiont dans nos greniers; 
et ces articles-}4, de méme que le foin et les animaux de 
toutes sortes, ne pourraient que commander un prix normal, 
Le Canada est avant tout un pays agricole; ce qu'il lui 
faut.ce sont des marchés pour l’exportation du surplus de 
ses immenses produits, Pour un certain nombre de ces 
produits, son marché le plus naturel, parce qu'il est le plus 
rapproché, est le marché des Htats-Unis. O’est presque 
notre seul marché potr les chevaux et autres animaux; les 
volailles, ’orge, le foin, les patates, le beurre, les ceufs et 
une foule d’autres produits. Sur ces divers articles, nous 
payons des droits variant de 10 4 20 pour 100, L’abolition 
de ces droits, non seulement ferait vendre plus cher chacun 
de ces articles, mais aurait de plus l’effet, d'ici 4 peu d’an- 
nées, d’augmenter considérablement la production et par 
conséquent l’exportation. 


Les honorables messieurs dela droite ont prétendu a 
maintes reprises que les droits que nous imposons sur les 
produits naturels des Htats-Unis sont une protection, sur 
nos produits de méme nature, pour les cultivateurs du Ca- 
nada. Il n’y a rien de plus faux que cette proposition. Je 
dis plus: dans presque tous les cas, les cultivateurs et les 
consommateurs du Canada payent le droit non seulement 
sur les produits naturels qu’ils sont obligés d’importer, mais 
méme sur ceux quils exportent aux Etats-Unis. Je vais 
essayer de le prouver. Mon honorable ami le député de 
Kamouraska (M. Dessaint) en a cité un exemple trés con- 
cluant, l’autre soir, quand il a parlé du commerce des che- 
vaux. C’est un fait connu, que les commergants américains 
achétent tous les ans sur nos marchés un bon nombre de 
chevaux aux prix réguliers de notre marché, qu’ils payent 
les droits de 20 pour 100 ad valorem pour les revendre en- 
suite avec profit sur le marché américain. C’est établir 
de suite que le prix des chevaux est plus élevé aux Htats- 
Unis d’au moins 20 a 30 pour 100. 

Supposons pour le moment que le droit disparaisse, qu’ar- 
rivera t-il ? Il est évident que si le nombre de chevaux 
exporiés est le méme, le marché américain ne sera nulle- 
ment affecté, Le prix ee maintiendra tel qu’il est, et, par 
conséquent, le seul effet serad’augmenter de 20 pour 100 le 
prix des chevaux du Canada. Le prix de chaque article est 
réglé par la loi générale de l’offre et de la demande. I] est 
donc évident que si nous exportons le méme nombre de 
chevaux qu’aujourd’hui, cette loi générale, n’étant nullement 
affectée, les prix, toutes choses égales d’ailleurs, resteront 
les mémes. 

Mais, supposons que la disparution du droit et la hausse 
des prix aient pour effet, d’ici A quelques années,d’augmenter 
considérablement la production, et partant |’exportation, il 
est possible alors que ce surplus ait un effet quelconque sur 
Voffre et la demande, et que les prix diminuent dans une 
proportion quelconque ; mais cette diminution ne peut étre 
considérable, si nous tenons compte du fait que notre popu- 
lation n’est que de cing millions, et que celle des Htats- Unis 
est douze fois plus considérable: c’est-A-dire 60 millions, 
Alors, le surplus de production compenserait pour la dimi- 
nution possible dans les prix. 

Il n’y a absolument aucun dovte, dans tous les cas, que 
si ce droit disparaissait tout-A coup, le cultivateur canadien 
vendrait de suite 20 pour 100 plus cher, et ceci démontre 
encore que c’est lui qui paye ce droit, I] est sir, d’un autre 
cété, que méme dans l’avenir, l’abolition de ce droit ne peut 
que favoriser dans une grande mesure les éleveurs de che- 
vaux du Canada, 

Ce que je viens de dire a propos de l’article des chevaux, 
s’applique avec autant de force a l’exportation des bceufs et 
des moutons, des patates, du foin, du beurre et divers autres 
articles, 

Nous exportons chaque année une quantité considérable 
de patates sur le marché américain, malgré les droits énor- 
mes de 15 cts par minot que nous avons 4 payer, Que le 
droit disparaisse, et de suite non seulement le prix augmen- 
tera de 15 pour 100, mais la production doublera, 

Les droits sur le foin sont de $2 par tonne. Ils sont 
entiérement payés par le producteur. C’est un fait qui a 
été reconnu par jes tribunaux américains dans un procés 
quia eu lieu il ya unan ou deux entre les exportateurs 
des comtés de Maskinongé et autres de Ja rive nord du St. 
Laurent et le gouvernement des Htats-Unis. Le gouver- 


‘nement des Htats-Unis s’est décidé 4 remettre une partie 


des droits ou surcharge prélevés par la douane américaine, 
Ht c’est la preuve la plus concluante possible que ces droits 
sont portés par les cultivateurs canadiens et non pas par les 
consommateurs américains. 

Les droits sur le beurre sont de 4 cts par livre, sont éga- 
lement une perte séche pour les producteurs canadiens, 
puisque le prix du beurre est réguliérement beaucoup plus 
élevyé aux Ktats-Unis qu’ici. Je pourrais multiplier les cita- 
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tions, mais jo ne veux pas prolonger trop longtemps mes 
remarquer, 

Les conclusions pratiques sont faciles a tirer des faits que 
je viens Co citer. 

Dans le district de Québec, o& se trouve situé le comté 
que je représente, les cultivateurs ont considérablement 
changé leur systéme de culture depuis quelques années. 
La culture des grains et céréales diminue d’année en année, 
pour étre remplacée par la culture du foin, lamélioration 
des pacages pour l’élevage des bestiaux et la production du 
beurre ct du fromage. 

I] est évident que la culture du blé ne peut plus actuelle. 
ment, et ne pourra, pendant plusieurs années a venir, sup- 
porter la compétition des grands producteurs de blé du 
Nord-Onest, de l'Ouest des Ktats-Unis, de l’Inde anglaise, 
de l’Australie et de divers autres pays, qui peuvent pro- 
duiro a moilleur marché que nous, tant par la fertilité 
incroyable de leurs terres, comme on le voit dans les Etats 
de l'Ouest et du Nord Ouest, que par le bas prix du travail 
de l’Inde anglaise et la fertilité inouie de ces Etats et de 
Australie. La production augmente par millions de minots 
annuellement, et l’encombrement qui s’en suit entratze, 
comme conséquence naturelle, la diminution des prix et 
Pimpossibilité de compétitionner pour les cultivateurs de 
notre district. Le prix du blé affecte dans une certaine 
mesure le prix des grains et des céréales, au point de rendre 
lour culture un peu moins profitable qu’elle ne l’était dans 
le passé. C'est un devoir pour moi, M. |’Orateur, comme 
un des représcntants de ce district, d’encourager toute poli- 
tique qui puisse aider un nouveau systéme de culture que la 
nécessité pose aux cultivateurs que j'ai l’honueur de repré- 
senter. 

Cetle protection, seule la réciprocité commerciale peut la 
donner, parce que, pour le foin, les animaux, le beurre, les 
volailles et les ceufs le marché naturel de beaucoup le plus 
avantageux est le marché des Etats-Unis. C’est 1A que nous 
vendons nos chevaux et nos animaux de toutes sortes, et 
nos volailles; c’est 14 que, sans l’imposition des droite, nous 
vendrions notre beurre, notre fromage et le surplus de foin 
dont nous pouvons disposer. Les profits actuels seraient 
augmentés de 15 & 20 pour 100, cest-d-dire qu’ils seraient 
doublés. En effet, s'il est un fait qu’il_n’y a pas besoin de 
prouver et que tout le monde admet de suite, c’est que si 
Von fait abstraction de tous frais de culture et dépenses de 
toutes sortes faites pour nourriture, élevage et engraisse- 
ment des animaux, les profits nets réalisés ne sont pas en 
moyenne de 15 4 20 pour 100. En conséquence, je ne serai 
pas du tout taxé d’exagération en disant que les profits nets 
seront doublés, et méme plus que doublés par l’ablation des 
droits que les Ktats-Unis imposent sur ces articles. 

M. l’Orateur, la réciprocité commerciale aura aussi le bon 
effet de rendre plus facile le commerce de grains daag cer- 
taines parties du pays, quoique, en général, elle no puisse 
avoir un effet marqué sur la hausse ou Ja baisse des prix. 

Le prix du bié, de l’avoine, des pois, en général de tous 
les grains et céréales, 4 l'exception peut-étre de lVorge et des 
pois, est réglé pour le Canada et les Etats-Unis par le marché 
de Liverpool. C’est un fait qui est aujourd’hui admis de tous 
exceptée de ceux qui ne veulent pas voir et qui ne veulent 
pas entendre. La raison en est bien simple: ici et aux Etats- 
Unis, il y a un surplus de tous Jes grains et céréales qu'il 
nous faut exporter sur un marché immense que ne pour- 
raient controler, méme affecter, n'importe quelle législation 
ou combinaison qu’on pourrait faire de ce cété-ci de |’ Atlan- 
tique, 

Cette proposition est vraie et juste en autant qu’on parle 
du commerce général du Canada. Et c’est la raison pour 
laquelle nous avons combattu comme insencée imposition 
de taxes sur les grains venant des Etats-Unis au point de 
vue de créer un marché national, Nous voyons aujourd’hui 
quels sont les effets de cette absurde politique fiscale, Les 
prix des grains n’ont pas augmenté du tout; ils ont méme 

Mr, Rinrrer, 


été régulidrement plus bas depuis 1879 que la moyenne des 
dix années précédentes, Ht, si nous prenons la peine de 
comparer les quotes des marchés ici, aux Htats-Unis, et en 
Angleterre pour ces quelque 15 ou 20 derniéres années, nous 
arrivons 4 la conclusion que ces taxes sur les produits agri- 
coles n’ont eu que l’effet d’embarrasser le commerce de grain 
sans donner aucun bénéfice quelconque aux cultivateurs. Jo 
dis plus: Dans quelques cas, ces taxes sont devenues voxa- 
toires; citons en particulier la taxe sur certaines classes de 
farine que nous ne produisons pas en quantité suffisante 
pour la consommation et que nous importons des Etats Unis, 
les fleurs de bas prix, qui cont consommeées surtout dans les 
provinces maritimes et certaines parties de la province de 
Québec, et Ja taxe sur le blé d’inde qu’on a prouvé étre 
directement nuisible aux cultivateurs et qui pése surtout sur 
la partie la plus pauvre du peuple. 

La disposition des impdts sur les grains et céréales, non 
soulement ne ferait de tort 4 personne, mais ne ferait que du 
bien aux cultivateurs; clle ferait disparaitre une taxe 
inj iste et vexatoire sur un article de nécessité premiére et 
n’aurait pour effot que de rendre le commerce plus facile en 
donnant le libre échange complet entre certaines parties du 
Canada et certaines parties des Etats-Unis qui se touchent 
et qui n’auraient qu’a profiter mutuellement en échangeant 
leurs produits, : 

Mais, M. l’Orateur, ca sont les producteurs de blé du 
Nord- Ouest qui retireraiont des bénéfices évormes de cette 
disparition des impdéts parce que ga leur fournirait l’occa- 
sion de se débarrassor da monopole du chemin de fer du 
Pacifique qui leur fait payer des tarifs exagérés. 

L’honorable député de Marquette (M. Watson), a la der- 
nidre session, 8 attiré l’attoation de Ja Chambre sur lo tort 
énorme que fait aux cultivateurs du Nord-Ouest la com- 
pagnie du chemin de fer ,du Pacifique. Ht je voyais tout 
derniérement dans un journal les prix comparés pour le 
transport du grain entre St-Paul et New-York, et, entre 
Manitoba et Montréal. Ainsi, en juin dernier, les cultiva- 
teurs du Manitoba payaient pour le transport du grain de 
Winnipeg A Montréal 50 centins par 100 livres. La distance 
est de 1423 milles. Dea St-Paul 4 New-York, une distance 
de 1420 milles, le prix du transport n’était que de 344 cents 
par 100 livres, soit une différence de 174 centins par 100 
livres en faveur des cultivateurs du Dakota et du Minnesota. 
Ce seul fait suffirait A expliquer comment il se fait que les 
immigrants ne veulent pas s’établir au Nord-Ouest et pour- 
quoi, ils passent presque tous de l’autre coté de la ligne. 
Mais malheureusement, il faut ajouter A cela les droits 
énormes sur les instruments agricoles, et la mauvaise poli- 
tique générale adoptée par le gouvernement pour la coloni- 
sation du Nord-Ouest. 

M. l’Orateur, nous avons dépensé millions sur millions 
pour la colonisation du Nord-Ouest et Ja construction du 
chemin du Pacifique. Nous avons contracté pour cela une 
dette immense qui devrait nous étre remboursée par la 
vente des terres fédérales et par l’augmentation des revenus 
publics qui devraient s’acercitre 4 mesure quo notre popu- 
lation creitrait par ’immigiation dans les immenses terri- 
toires du Nord-Ouest, Je regrette de dire aujourd’hui que 
les espérances de ceux qui nous gouvernent n’ont 616 jus- 
quwici que des illusions et que, de jour en jour, il devient 
plus manifeste qu’il ne faut plus compter sur les ressources 
de cet immense territoire tant que le gouvernement ne 
renoncera pas franchement a la politique de monopoles et 
de restriction commerciale a laquelle il se cramponne 
aujourd’hui. 

[Il n’y a pas de risque 4 changer nos lois fiscales, M. 
YOrateur, nous ne pouvons faire pis. Essayons la récipro- 
cité. Nous l’avons déj& eue pendant 12 années—1854 a 
1866—et ceux d’entre nous qui étaient alors en parlement, 
comme mon honorable ami le député de St-Jean (M. Bou- 
rassa), se rappellent que jamais les cultivateurs du Canada 
n’ont joui d’une aussi grande prospérité que pendant cette 
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période. L’avoine se vendait alors 60 cts par minot, l’orge 
a atteint le prix presqu’incroyable de $1.50 4 $1.60 le minot, 
les grains et céréales de toutes sortes, les patates, les ani. 
maux, non seulement se venduicnt a des prix élevés, mais 
étaient littéralement enlevés sur nos marchés pour tre 
vendus sur le marché américain, Notre commerce avait 
aussi pris un immense développement. En 1860 il avait 
doublé, et presque triplé en 1865, 

Voici uno appréciation que je cueille dans l’ouvrage de 
M. Turcotte: “ Le Canada sous 1’ Union,” a la page 527, 


Ce traité avait 6té avantageux aux deux parties. Il avait considéra- 
blement favorisé les Etats de l’Ouest qui s’étaient procurés le bois de 
construction sur le marché canadien et qui avaient profité de nos 
canaux pour l’écoulement de leurs produits; il avait encore donné a 
quelques Htats de l’Est de grands revenus; aussi la population de ces 
Kitats travailla-t-elle 4 maintenir le traité, mais eile était en minorité. 
Le traité avait aussi beaucoup contribué au progrés matérie! des Cana- 
diens et leur avait permis d’écouler le surplus de leurs produits sur le 
marché américain, et d’acheter sur ca marché, & des conditions plus fa- 
vorables, ls articles dont ils avaient besoin pour la consommation et 
Valimentation des manufactures. Depuis le traité de réciprocité entre 
le Canada et les Etats-Unis, le commerce d’importation et d’exportation 
avait presque triplé. {1 était de $24,090,000 en 1854, et l’année fiscale 
de 1864 en portait le chiffre 4 $69,150,000. 


Et M. l’Orateur, ces appréciations de M. Turcotte ne 
peuvent étre taxées de partisannerie en faveur du parti li- 
béral puisque c’est un fait connu que ses sympathies poli- 
tiques étaient en faveur de nos adversaires, et son histoire 
d’ailleurs le prouve amplement. 

Sans doute que la condition actuelle du pays n’est pas 
exactement la méme qu'elle était alors. Nous ne pourrions 
pas espérer de voir une augmentation considérab!e du com 
merce de transit sur nos canaux, A moins de les améliorer 
et a moins de donner dans les ports de Montréal et de Qué 
bec; de méme que eur les canaus, des facilités qui les rendent 
capables de lutter pour le transport des produits de l’ouest 
contre les voies américaine3, et surtout le canal de |’Hrié. 
I] peut y avoir quelques inconvénients, qui nuisent jusqu’a 
un certain point 4 la réalisation de cette grande mesure 
d’intérét public; mais il est une chose que personne ne peut 
révoquer en doute, c’est V’inflaence énorme que la récipro- 
cité exercerait sur la prospérité des cultivateurs et le déve- 
loppement de l’agriculture par tout le pays. 

Le Canada, M. l’Orateur, est un pays agricole, c’est par 
agriculture qu’il peut compter un jour d’occuper une posi- 
tion élevée parmi les nations du globe. Novs avons dans 
Manitoba et le Nord-Ouest un nombre incalculable de terres 
fertiles, qui sont rangées A bon droit parmi les plus fertiles 
du globe. II] nous faut développer cet immense territoire. 
Mais ces terres ne sont pas les seules; dans la province 
d’Ontario, dans Ja province de Québec, il y ades contrées 
d’une grande richesze qui doubleraient de valeur si on ou- 
vrait un déboucké pour leurs produits. Ht quel marché 
peut nous étre p'us avantageux que celui des Etats-Unis 
qui sont A nos portes et qui ont besoin de nos produits pour 
leur immense population de 60 millions d’Ames. 

M. lOrateur, nos vieilles provinces sont dépeuplées et 
dévastées par le fiéau de l’immigration. Chaque année, 
nous voyons partir pour les Htats-Unis des familles en 
grand nombre, et une multitude de jeunes gens qui sont la 
fleur de notre population, Pourquoi ces gens-la s’en vont- 
ils? Pour trouver de Vouvrage 4 |’étranger, pour faire de 
largent pour payer leurs dettes. Ils s’en vont aux Etats- 
Unis parce que c’est un pays prospére, parce qu’il y a plus 
& faire pour eux qu’en Canada. Il y a plus de commerce, 
plus d’ouvrage, plus d’industries de toutes sortes, Il ya 
aujourd’bui au-dela d’un million de Canadiens aux Etate- 
Unis, c’est-’ dire prés de 20 4 25 pour 100 de la population 
du Canada, et avant peu, M. |’Orateur, si cela continue, il y 


aura autant de Canadiens aux Ktats-Unis qu’au Canada. 


C’est une affaire sérieuse, M. l’Orateur, que cet exode sans 
Cesse croissant des enfants du Canada; c’est une affaire 
sérieuse qui devrait attirer l’attention de ceux qui nous gou- 
yernent, O’est leur devoir de trouver au plus tot un reméde 


Acette plaie sociale de 1l’émigration, s’ils ne veulent pas 
voir d’ici A quelques années lo dépeuplement complet du 

ays, 
L’honorable député d’Oxford-Sud (sir R, Cartwright), dans 
son magnifique discours de l’autre jour, attirait l’attention 
de la Chambre sur |’émizration considérablo de nos ccmpa- 
triotes aux Ktats-Unis, et spécialement de la province d’On- 
tario, Iladonné des chiffres qui sont 4 établir qve non 
seulement la population d’Ontario n’augmente pas mais 
quelle est probablemont moins considérable quil y a quel- 
ques années. 

Je regrette, M. l’Orateur, d’avoir 4 corroborer cet état de 
choses alarmant, pour ce qui regarde le comté que j’ai l’hon- 
neur de représenter ici. Dans mon comteé, depuis quelques 


-années, certaines paroisses sont restées stationnaires, mais 


d’autres,—les plus pauvres,—ont subi uno diminution consi- 
dérable de population, 

Je le répdte, M. ’Orateur, il est malheureux de voir nos 
compatriotes obligés d’émigrer aux Htats.Unis pour payer 
leurs dettes, Et je crois devoir signaler au gouvernement 
que le soul moyen, selon moi, d’earayer ce flot d’émigration 
serait d’adopter la réciprocité commerciale avec les Htats- 
Unis, ce qui, tout en faisant la prospérité du Canada ferait 
afflaer au pays les capitaux américains pour le développe- 
ment des richesses naturelles du pays et l’établissement 
des industries de toutes sortes. Laréciprocité commerciale, 
en ouvrant les marchés immenses des Htats-Unis aux pro- 
duits de nos foréts, de nos mines et de notre agriculture, 
donnerait au Canada uno prospérilé inconnue jusqu’ici; 
donnerait du travail et des gages élevés, et ferait rester par- 
mi nous ceux qui sont forcés de s’expatrier, 

Pour toutes ces raisons, M.1’Orateur, je voterai pour la 
proposition de l’honorable dépaté d’Uxtord-Sad parce que jo 
crois qu’elle est dans l’inté: 6t des électeurs que je représente 
et l’intérét général du pays. 


Mr. GIGAULT. Mr. Speaker, efter the speech made 
during the last electoral campaign by Mr. Blake, the ex- 
leader of the Liberal party, l had hoped that the National 
Policy would have been accepted by both political parties, 
but 1 am sorry to find that 1 was mistaken. After having 
fought a protective tariff the Liberals now combat oven a 
revenue tariff, which according to them was sufficient to 
foster our manufacturing industries, and now they come even 
to unrestricted reciprocity. If a revenue tariff was 
absolutely necessary to foster our manufacturing industries, 
why should the Liberals adopt such a change to-day and 
come even to unrestricted reciprocity? I do not contend, 
Mr. Speaker, that the protestations of the Liberals are not 
patriotic, They may have in view the best interests of the 
country, but, to my mind, by favoring unrestricted re- 
ciprocity they are committing an‘error, the consequences of 


‘which will be highly detrimental to the interests of the 


Dominion. The last speaker said that the farming com- 
munity would be highly benefitted by a reciprocity treaty or 
unrestricted reciprocity. That hon. gentleman should 
remember that the circumstances tc-day are quite different 
from what they were under the old Reciprocity Treaty. 
What contributed largely to make the American market 
during the old Reciprocity Treaty so advantageous to our 
farmers was the American war. ‘l’hat war has terminated, 
Since the end of that war the Americans have devoted a 
large portion of their energy and intelligence towards de- 
veloping their agricultural resources, building at the same 
timo in their fertile North-West now railways tor the cheap 
and rapid shipment of the agricultural produce, The 
result of that policy has been that the agricultural produc- 
tions of the United States have enormously increased. We 
see, according to the Trade and Navigation Returns of the 
United States of 1887, that in 1861 the Americans exported 
cattle, sheep and hogs to the value of $254,930, while in 


11887 they exported the same articles to the value of $9,991, 
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614; in 1861 our neighbors exported breadstaffs to the 
value of $472,152,366, while in 1887 the value ex- 
ported was $165,768,662, In 1861, during the old 
Reciprocity Treaty, they exported provisions and dairy 
products to the value of $32,000,000, while in 1887 
the value reached $92,000,000, or an increase of more than 
$70,000,000. So the hon. gentleman who last addressed the 
House should not have lost sight of the fact that the cir- 
cumstances in the United States have so greatly changed 
that that market is far from being as beneficial to our farm. 
ers to-day as it was during the old Reciprocity Treaty. We 
can ascertain that fact, also, by the decrease in the imports 
of agricultural produce by the United States. An allusion 
has been made to hay. During the last three years there 
has been a constant decrease in the importation of that ar- 
ticle by the United States, In 1885 our neighbors exported 
hay to the value of $1,517,883; in 1886, $1,035,408; in 
1887, $7,091,686, so that if we compare the value in 1885 
with that of last year we ascertain that there was a decrease 
in the importation of that article by the United States of 
more than $700,000. They also imported last year less 
breadstuffs than in 1885, and also imported less provisions 
than in that year. That decrease in imports by the United 
States, has been ascertained not only by myself, but also by 
a member of the Liberal party, who, io 1578, proposed to 
impose-a duty on corn and oats coming to the United States 
from Canada. That member of the Liberal party said: 

‘The circumstances are changing in the United States. Weare now 
far from exporting to the United States as large a quantity of oats as we 
formerly exported, and even the United States export to Canada more 
oats than we export to the States.’’ 
That Liberal member also said in bis speech that we im- 
ported from tbe United States in 1876, 623,368 bushels of 
oats; in 1877, 672,834 bushels; while we exported in 1877, 
73,078 bushels to the United States ; and that Liberal member 
stated at the same time that our exportation of oats would 
go on decreasing, from the fact that the farmers of the 
western States during the last five years had been growing 
that product very extensively, and that already they pro- 
vided a sufficient quantity to supply not only the United 
States market, but to send a surplus to foreign markets, 
The United States not only exports a surplus of agricultural 
products to Europe, but even to Canada. Last ycar we im- 
ported a large quantity of agricultural products from dif- 
ferent countries, on which we collected a duty of $668,707, 
and that amount would be lost to the revenue if we 
adopted unrestricted reciprocity. We imported live animals 
to the value of $2,684,000 ; grain of all kinds, $931,517 ; flour 
and meal of all kinds, $958,740 ; butter, cheese, lard, $1,187,- 
108; vegetables, $201,684; in all, we imported agricultural 
products to the value of $3,547,449, As the Minister of 
the United States says in his report to Congress : 

‘¢ The United States has to export their surplus of agcicultural pro- 
ducts to countries which have a deficiency.’’ 
That is the right principle. We must expect to send our 
agricultural productions, not to countries which have a sur- 
plus, but to countries which have a deficiency of agri- 
cultural produce. That is the reason why I agreed with 
the member for Queen’s, P.K I. (Mr, Davies), when he said 
that the price of our agricultural produce was regulated, 
not by the American market, but by the Liverpool market, 
That hon. member showed, by stating so, that the natural 
market for our agricultural produce was not in the United 
States, but in England. But I may say immediately that I 
have always been, and am still in {favor of a reciprocity 
treaty for the natural productions of Canada. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Why? 

Mr.GIGAULT. Why? Well, it has always been the 
policy I have supported, and that policy was included in 
the Statute-book of 1879. We said then that, as soon as 


the Americans were willing to give access to our agricul. 
Mr, GigavLt, 


rm 


tural produce, we were willing to admit their agricultural 
produce free of duty into our country; but there is a thing 
which [ am not ready to do in order to obtain that recipro- 
city treaty for the natural productions, and that sacrifice 
which I am not ready to make is the sacrifice of our manu- 
facturing industries and of our home market. That is the 
reason why I am in favor ofa reciprocity treaty for natu- 
ral productions and am not in favor of unrestricted recipro- 
city. Ifin reciprocity there would be certain advantages, 
we must consider also what would be the disadvantages of 
that unrestricted reciprocity, and I believe that, after we 
have considered the disadvantages, we must have come to 
the conclusion that unrestricted reciprocity would be much 
more detrimental than beneficial to the interests of this 
country. First of all, we would lose a large portion of our 
revenue from customs, and would be obliged to resort to 
direct taxation. I know it has been contended by our 
Canadian free traders that it would not be necessary to 
resort to direct taxation on account of the loss of revenue 
which would follow unrestricted reciprocity, but I do not 
see how such an opinion can be upheld. We would lose 
certainly more than 7,000,000 on the imports which 
would come from the United States; our imports from 
other countries would certainly algo decrease, and I think I 
may safely say that we would lose more than ten or twelve 
millions of revenue by the adoption of unrestricted recipro- 
city. And, for that loss of revenue, what advantage 
would we have? Wesell to the Americans, onr neighbors, 
the same kind of agricultural produce for the sum of $15,- 
000,000, Well, in order to sell agricultural produce to the 
amount of $15,000,000, we would be obliged to resort to 
direct taxation for ten or twelve millions. We pay now 
about 20 per cent, upon our agricultural produce oxported 
to the United States, but, if we adopt unrestricted recipro- 
city, we would perhaps pay 30 or 40 per cent. on account of 
direct taxation upon property in Canada, so that, instead of 
decreasing the duty, we would increase it upon the exports 
of agricultural produce which we would sell to the United 
States. The hon. member for Lotbiniére (Mr, Rinfret)*has 
attacked the National Policy and has contended that the 
National Policy has a detrimental effect upon the condition 
of Canada. He speaks of the increase of manufactured 
goods which are made in our manufactories, as if a protec- 
tive tariff had the effect of increasing the price of manu- 
factured goods. What dowe see in the United States? 
According to the Returns of Commerce and Navigation for 
the year 1887, they give the prices of the different com- 
modities manufactured in that country. We see that in 1847 
the price for standard sheetings, per yard, was 8 cents, and 
that in 1886 it was only 6 cents. We find that the prico of 
standard drillings, per yard, was 8 cents in 1847, and in 
1886 it was 6cents; that the price of bleached sheeting, 
per yard, in 1847 was 14 cents, and in 1886 it was only 10 
cents; that the price of standard prints in 1847 was 11 cents, 
and in 1886 only 6 cents; that the price of printed cloth, 66 by 
66 inches, per yard, was, inf1847, 6 cents, avd in 1886, 3 cents. 
That is the way that the price of those manufactured goods 
has been increased by a protective tariff in tho United 
States; while here in Canada we ascertain by facts that the 
prices of almost all the manufactured goods of Canada have 
been reduced since the adoption of a protective tariff. But 
there is another thing which should not be lost sight of by 
our farmers. I contend that unrestricted reciprocity would 
almost destroy, or greatly diminish, the importance of 
our home market, Let the free traders say what they like, 
I know that in the county of Rouville a protective tariff 
has produced a very good effect. I know that our farmers 
are increasing their deposits every year in the banks. I 
know that in the cities of St. Hyacinthe and Montreal, the 
number of consumers of agricultural produce is largely in- 
creased, Hvery week our farmers resort to those markets; 
every week parties go through our rural districts buying 
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eggs, poultry, animals, fruit and other articles of farm pro- 
duce. And where do these articles go, and in a much 
larger quantity than in the past? They go to the markets 
of St. Hyacinthe and Montreal, where there is a much 
larger number of consumers than there was in the past. 
Destroy, by unrestricted reciprocity, the manufacturing 
industries of those two cities, throw out of employment the 
thousands of workingmen who gain their living in those 
manufactures, and what would be the result? Our market 
for agricultural produce would lose its importance; that 
would be the sad result of unrestricted reciprocity. The 
hon. member for Lotbiniére (Mr, Rinfre*) has alluded to our 
magnificent water powers, and he seems to believe that, 
under unrestricted §reciprocity, the American manufac- 
turers would leave their own country and come here to 
build up manufactures in Canada. Such a thing cannot 
happen, Mr. Speaker. When our doors are thrown open to 
the trade of the United States, it will not be necessary for 
the manufacturers to come and settle in Canada. They 
will have free access to our country, they will make it a 
slaughter market for their surplus manufactured goods, In 
England, in France, in the United States public men have 
always felt it to be their duty to protect equally the manu- 
facturers and the farmers. They believe that they should 
be equally prosperous, that alongside of the farmers there 
should be mechanics aad workingmen in order to consume 
the agricultural products, Napoleon I, that man of genius, 
whom all nations have admired, not only endeavored to 
favor agriculture, but he also made great efforts to encour- 
age and foster manufacturing industries. He wanted the 
fields covered with «bundant harvests, he wanted 
to have villages and cities inhabited by numerous 
workingm en in easy circumstances. He did not rely 
upon foreigners to create a home market and h>me 
industries in France; he relied upon the intelli- 
gence and industry of his fellow countryman. That is the 
line of conduct that we should follow; and I hope we shall 
continue to follow it, and to encourage our manufacturing 
industries as we have done in the past, We haveno reason 
to be despondent. Our North-West is developing itself 
rapidly, our depositsin the savings banks are increasing, 
our manufacturing industrios are growing, and I believe 
that under present circumstances Canadians can create for 
themselves a most enviable position. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). In rising to perform the 
task which now becomes my duty, I must compliment the 
hon. member for Rouville (Mr. Gigault) on the speech he 
has just made, for the manly, upright and honorable way 
in which he has presented his case, I never object to 
any individual entertaining opinions contrary to my own, 
because if I have a right to hold opinions, another gentle- 
man has an equal right to hold different opinions, as long 
as he places them before the House and the country ina 
gentlemanly and straightforward manner. I have very 
great pleasure indeed in complimenting the hon. member 
who has just taken his seat for the remarks he has made, 
not that I agree with his arguments, nor with the deduc- 
tions he has drawn from his statistics; that does not neces- 
sarily follow. But to my mind his speech was very re- 
freshing, because of its contrast to the harangue of person- 
alities which we had to submit to last night, for three hours, 
and which appeared to be the crowning effort of the day’s 
work, In fact I was so sick yesterday of the personalities 
that were flung from one side of the House to the other 
that I felt as if I would like to be out of the House 
altogether. I think that, as representatives of the people, 
we should deal as seriously as we can with the great issue 
before us. I must express it as my candid opinion that 
there has not b3en such a great issue before the Canadian 


Parliament since the Provinces were united into a Con-| 
federation, I donot believe that there ever was a question | 


that attracted more attention throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada than the question which has been dis- 
cussed during the last few days. But I assure you, Mr. 
Speaker, that when the intelligent men oxtsido read a dis- 
cussion containing so many personalities, they will be 
anxious to get down to the real question that is under dis- 
cussion, and will give credit to those who discuss facts 
apart and free from personalities, which are undignified 
and ungentlemanly. We were told during this discussion 
that the Reciprocity Treaty which lasted from 1854 to 
1866 was not a success; we were told by others 
that it was a comparative ‘success, and we were 
told by others still that it was a great success. Indeed, Sir, 
it appears to me there is a difference of opinion among hon, 
gentlemen opposite as to whether it was a success or not, 
It will thorefore devolve upon me, as rapidly as I ean, to 
prove by statistics and otherwise that the Reciprocity Treaty 
which we had in Canada from 1854 to 1866 was largely in 
the interests of the people of Canada, largely in the interests 
of the products of the great industries of the country, and 
contributing to their great success. It was stated the other 
evening, by the bon. member for West Huron (Mr. Porter), 
that there were attondant circamstances, that other events 
occurred during those years which rendered Canada more 
successful than it otherwise would have been. He stated 
that the Grand Trunk Railway was built during those years, 
forgetting the fact that the Grand Trnnk Railway 
was commenced about five years before we had reci- 
procity, and a large proportion of the money that 
was spent on account of that railway was spent 
before we had the benrfit of tho Reciprocity Treaty. 
He also told us that we had a war in Europe which gave 
large prices to farmors for their products, It was true 
there was a war, but the war was nearly over when this 
treaty went into operation in the United States, because 
the treaty went into operation in March, 1855, But the 
hon. gentleman did not give this Hous to un lerstand that 
on account of the excessive prices that prevailed for a 
number of yeara previously nover did more distress prevail 
in this country than in 1857, and that there was such a 
depreciation in the money markets of this country that 
there was a great number of insolvencies and a great many 
destructions of property in this country. There wasnevera 
period in Canadian history when we recovered more rapidly 
from de ression than we did in 1857, and this was on 
account of the impetus given to the trade of the country on 
account of the operation of the treatv. We are told again 
that in 1869 or 1861 the war in the United States had given 
a great impetus to the trade of Canada. Now, ifthe hon. 
gentleman who made that statement will look up statistics 
upon that matter he will find that our trade did not increase 
rapidly during the American war; he will find also that a 
large proportion of the Americans were cut off from the 
markets of Canada by that very war. Tho South was block. 
aded and 10,000,000 of people could not be reached during 
the war, and the result was that Canada, which formerly 
supplied largely to the southern States, was cut off from 
trading with them, so that, by the blockade of the southern 
portions of the American Union, we lost more than we 
gained in that respect. The statistics of the trade of this 
country with the Americans will show that that Reciprocity 
Treaty was a great advantage to Canada. We have it from 
Government figures that in 1854 the export from this 
country to the American Union was a little less than 
$9,000,000, and in 1886, or about one year afterwards, 
our export was $54,000,000. That proves without a cavil 
or a contradiction, and proves against any argument that 
can be brought to the contrary, that a great trade had 
sprang up between this country and the United States ander 
the operations of the treaty. It must be remembered, 
upon the other side, that wo hai the advantage under 
the provisions of that treaty. Our trade grew from 
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$9,000,000 to $54,000,000, while their trade only rose from 
$23,000,000 to $29,000,000 in tho samo number of yoars. 
Our trade rose 500 per cent, and their trade only 24 per 
cent. It is perfectly clear from this that we in this country 
derived great advantage because of having the United 
States markets open to our products and thus giving the 
lumbermen, fishermen and miners of this country an open 
market in which they could sel! the products of their toil. 
To show to you, Mr. Speaker,the extraordinary bounds which 
trade reached between the two countries during this period, 
allow me to give youa few figures which bearupon the point. 
We take first Canada; that is, old Canada, Upper and Lower 
Canada asit is called now. The export trade In 1854 was 
$8,642 002. It increased in the twelve years to $34, 
770,251. so that the increase of the export trade in those 
Provinces was 300 per cent. in twelve y.ars. Nova Scotia 
had an export tradein 1854 of $1,593,428, and her trade in- 
creased to $3,228,550 in this period, or 100 per cent. in the 
twelve years. New Brunswick had an export trade in 1854 
of $489,650, and her export trade in 1866 rose to $1,855,- 
944, or 280 per cent, Prince Edward Island, of which we 
have heard so much and in such eloquent terms, had an 
export trade in 1854 of $81,782; under the auspices of the 
reciprocity treaty which existed during those twelve years 
she increased her export trade to $1,058,642, or during the 
period an increase of 1,200 per cent. in the export trade of 
that Province. This proves to you beyond a doubt 
that the Reciprocity Treaty had a great effect in 
stimulating trade in those easten Provinces. Now, 
Sir, if we compare the increaso during those twelve 
years with the increase from 1856 to 1807 it will 
show you a large increase in the former period over the 
latter period. AsI have shown, we had in Upper and 
Lower Canada an increase of 300 per cent, in the firat period 
and only 70 per cent. in the last twenty years, or 300 per 
cent. for twelve years as against 70 per cent. in twenty 
years. In Nova Scotia we had, daring the first period to 
which I have alluded, an increase of 100 per cent, while 
during the last twenty years we had only 158 per cent., in- 
crease, or quite a considerable percentage less, taking the 
number of years ito consideration. In New Brunswick 
we had an increase in the former period of 230 per cent. 
for twelve years, and in the same Province during the latter 
period an increase of 160 per cent, for twenty years. Now 
coming to Prince flward Island the increase during the 
twelve years of the Reciprocity Treaty was 1,200 per cent., 
but for the latter period of twenty years it was only 20 
per cent., or one per cent, per annum. Those facts go (o show 
that'the Reciprocity Treaty had a tremendously beneficial 
effect upon the export trade and the trade generally of the 
eastern Provinces, during the period of reciprocity and 
prosperity in those Provinces, Now take the shipping of 
those Provinces: Nova Scotia in 1868 built 3!,038 tons of 
shipping, and in 1887 she only built 15,932 tons of shipping. 
New Brunswick built in 1868, 24,919 tons of shipping, and 
in 1887 only 6,817 tons, In 1868 Prince Edward Island built 
26,041 tons, and her shipbuilding industry has been noarly 
wiped out altogether, for she only built this year 1,686 tons as 
against over 26,000 tons ten years ago. Does not this prove 
that the shipping industry has been wiped out, as it were, 
wholly and entirely by the operation of this protective or 
restrictive system which has been adopted in this country 
snd continued for a number of yeara? Sir, I want to point 
out another fact in connection with this matter, As I said 
before, the total export trade of this coantry was $8,931,904 
in 1854, and $54,704,909 in 1886, an increase of 600 per 
cent. The imports to the United States duriog those years 
only increased 12 per cent, showing that wa had the ad- 
vantage of that traie during the reciprocity year, Was 
there a difference of opinion in this country as to the! 
advantages derived from the Reciprocity 'lreaty when the! 
United States in 1864 gave notice of the abrogation of the 
Mr, Macponaup (Huron.) 


treaty? Weseo there was not. There was consternation 
throughout the length and breadth of the Dominion, and 
the Executive Council, the Government of the day, met for 
the parpose of memorializing the Knglish Government to 
take steps to prevent such a calamity falling upon the Can- 
adian people. In order that I may give the exact words 
allow ma to read you the report of that committee made 
in 1864, The report was made the 19th February, 1864, 
and reads as follows :— 

“The Committee of the Hxecutive Council deem it to be their duty to 
represent to Your &xcellency, that tha recent proceedings in the Congress 
of the United States, respecting the Reciprocity Treaty, have excited 
the deepest coacern in the minds of the people of this Province. 

“Those proceedings have had for their avowed object the abrogation 
of tha treaty at the earliest moment consistent with the stipulations of 
the instrument itself. ; 

‘Although no formal action, indicative of the strongth of the party 

hostile to the continuance of the treaty has yet taken place; information 
of an authentic character as to the opinions and purposes of influential 
men in the United States, basforced upon the Committee the conviction 
that there is imminent danger of its speedy abrogation, unless prempt 
and vigorous steps be taken by Her Majesty’s Imperial advisers to avert 
what would be geverally regarded, by the people of Canada, as a 
great calamity.” 
If in those days the abrogation of that treaty would be con- 
sidered a great calamity to the people of Canada, would not 
the return of that treaty be considered a great blessing for 
tho people of Canada? Ifthe loss of anything is a great 
calamity, to receive that same thing must be a great bless- 
ing. Nor, Sir, was this all, There was a convention held 
in 1864, for the purpose of bringing to bear on the Ameri- 
can people as much influence as possible with the view of 
obtaining a continuance of the treaty. You will no doubt 
remember that great cvnvention which took place in the 
city of Detroit, and which was attended by many delegates 
from this country, for the purpose of discussing this ques- 
tion; and you will remember the great speech made on 
that occasion by the great father of Nova Scotia to whom 
every Nova Scotian looks back with pride and honor—I 
mean the Hon, Joseph Howe—that speech, in which he set 
forth the desirability for wider and freer trade with the 
American Union than we should have if the abrogation of 
that treaty took piace, and in which, with unusual eloquence, 
he brought forward argument after argument to prove that 
it would be advantageous, not only to Canada, but to the 
United States as well, to continue in the new relationship 
which existed for twelve years. Now, Sir, all these facts 
gu to prove that that treaty was a great blessing to the 
peoplo of this country ; and it was considered by the people 
of this country to be a great blessing, because there were 
efforts made year after year to obtain a renewal of the 
treaty after it was abrogated in 1866. The hon. leader of 
the Government had a high appreciation of its advantages, 
because ho never gave up the prospect of obtaining freer 
trade relations with the American Union until this so-called 
National Policy was established in 1879, by which the com. 
bines and monopolies and manufactories in the country, in 
their influence and money, have been enabled to keep him 
in power. Thon he forgot what he had stated in those for- 
mer years, which were the years of greater prosperity than 
the present. 


Mr. SPROULE, Ia your resolution for the same kind of | 
a treaty now? 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). My dear Sir, our resolu- 
tion is in principle the same, We on this side of the House 
are perfectly willing to accept the Reciprocity Treaty upon 
the same terms as before; but you know very well, if you 
know anything at all aboutit, that tho United States will 
not grant the same privileges that we had before. Are we, 
then, Sir, to deny the great boon to the industrial classes of 
this country, because the United States will not give it 
unless we give up the special protection to the manufac- 
turers of this country? Are we going to neglect the 
farmers, the fishermen, the lumbermen and the miners, to 
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whom it has been a great boon, because, forsooth, a number 
of manufacturers say it will interfere with their interests and 
deprive thom of some of the profits that the hard-working 
people of this country contribute out of their earnings? If 
’ the hon, member will get it, 1 am sure the Liberal party 
will hail with gladness a reciprocity treaty identical with 
that which we had from 1&54 to 1866, But we had at that 
time the best end of the stick, and they will nct give it to us 
again. But we are willing to go further tc-day to get the other 
great boon; and I say, if it should injure the manufacturers, 
their interests must be sacrificed for the interests of the 
great body of the peop!e of this country, It is a principle 
of all Governments to sacrifice, if necessary, the interests 
of a few for the purpose of securing benefits for the great 
majority of the people. 
Mr. SPROULE. That was not what your leader promised 
at the last general election. 


Mr.. MACDONALD (Huron). The hon. the present 
leader of the Government was favorable to a renewal of the 
reciprocity treaty. Nay, more, he pronounced himself a 
free trader on the public platforms of this country. Let 
me read some of the expressions he made useof, Probably 
the hon. gentleman who has been disturbing me does not 
remember so far back as that; probably hedid not read 
those speeches. Probably he feels quieter and more com- 
placent in his mind when he does not read what took place 
in his own party. You will remember that 1877 was the 
year in which it was decided by the Conservative party 
that the great National Policy should be made the issue 
before the country in the ensuing general election, They 
went up and down through the country preaching the 
great benefits that this so-called National Policy was to 
secure. But did they go to the people, and say, We are 
going to change this into a protective country? No, they 
said to the people, We have been trying for years to get a 
reciprocity treaty from the United States, and they refuse 
to give it to us; in consequence of that refusal, we are 
going to adopt a high protective tariff, and force them to 
come to our terms and give us the great boon we have been 
asking for. I ask hon. gentlemen if that was not the case. 
Now, listen to what was suid at that timo by the hon. leader 
of tho Government, then leader of the Opposition, which he 
will likely be again after the next general election. The 
hon. gentleman, at Napanee, on September Lith, said: 


‘¢ He was a free trader if he could get free trade.”’ 


That is just what we are to-day, and if we cannot get full 
free trade, with the American Union, we are willing to 
take partial trade. We are willing to go in for reciprocal 
free trade and are therefore standing on the same platform 
the hon, leader of the Government stood upon when he 
delivered that celebrated speech. At Cobourg, on August 
29, he said: 

‘The Canadian farmer would raise his barley for say $1 a bushel, 
and it would not be the brewer who would pay the 15 cents; he 
paid $1 for his barley, no matter where it was from or from*whom it was 
bought, but the duty came out of the pocket of the Canadian furmer.’’ 
Now, I think this principle the Tory party deny at the 
present time. When hon. gentlemen on this side were 
setting forth the amount of money we lose in consequence 
of the duty on the barley we send to the United States, it 
was thrown back that it was not the Canadian farmer, but 
the American consumers who lost it. But let mo read 
what the hon, leader of the Government said at Newmar- 
ket, on September 14th, 1887: 


Ce cannot get reciprocity of trade, we must get reciprocity of 
tariff. 


I hope the bon. members will remember this language. 
The protective tariff was only put forward as an alterna- 
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tive to what was wanted—if we cannot get reciprocity of 


trade, then we must get reciprocity of tariff, but he pre- 
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At Hamilton, on October 17th, 


ferred reciprocity of trade, 
the hon. gentleman said: 
“T want the Canadians to say tothe Americans, We will have free 
trale, fair trade, or reciprocal trade if you like, butif you will not 
have any of these, we will have a reciprocity of tariff.” 
That proves beyond any cavil that the present leader of 
the Government was favorable to unlimited reciprocity up to 
1878, when he fell into the trap of the National Policy; and 
ever since he got into that large strong trap, the combines 
and monopolists and manufacturers have put their foot so 
strongly on the spring that the hon. gentleman has never 
been able to get out of it. He has made up his mind to 
die in that trap, and his followers are determined to keep 
him there. But I understand there are still among the 
Conservative party, and even among the hon. gentlemen on 
the Treasury benches, gentlemen who are in favor of reci- 
procity in a wider degree of trade between this country and 
the United States; and I believe one of these is the hon. 
gentleman who, I am sorry to say, has been compelled to 
be absent for many days on account of illness. I believe 
the hon, the Finance Minister has enlarged views on this 
question, and I believe this from many circumstances. I 
am, therefore, sorry he has been unable to attend this debate, 
so as to give us the expression of his own opinions in 
this matter; for [am of opinion that had he been able to 
do so, he would have thrown a bombshell into the Govern- 
ment ranks, The right hon. the leader of the Government has 
often toid us that Providence comes to his assistance in time 
of need. He once, indeed stated that Providence made the 
wheat grow as soon as his party came into power; and I 
am sure confidence ia a higher interposition has been veri- 
fied on this occasion, and that Providence has como to his 
assistance during the last few days, by opportunely shunt- 
ing off from the track a gentleman of great ability and 
great force, while the great car of Unrestricted Reciprocity 
was being driven across the House. ButI sincerely hope 
that the hon, gentleman will be here before the close of 
this debate, to give his views on this subject. I wish to 
make a few remarks with regard — to those papers of which 
we have heard so much, Among the papers placed at our 
disposal, is a letter written by the Hon. Secretary Bayard 
to the Hon, Sir Charles Tupper, to whom I refer now in 
his capacity as one of the plenipotentiaries. From this 
letter, { learn that a desire was expressed on the part of 
Secretary Bayard to have the commercial relationship 
between the two countries settled, We are told that 
Mr. Bayard writes his letters with his own hand,— 
that he writes both personally and officially; and 
anyone who knows the position that hon. gentloman 
holds at Washington, knows that he can speak on his own 
responsibility, and that in so doing he isin the confidence 
of the president and the six other executive officers who 
wrote with him. Anyone who knows the position Mr, 
Bayard occupies in the Washington Cabinet, knows well 
that whatever he pens with his own hand, even unofficially, 
may be taken as an indication of the policy of the Amori- 
can Government, Now, what has that hon. gentleman 
peoned? He has penned the following words :— 


‘¢The immediate difficulty to be settled is found in the treaty of 1818 
between the United States and Great Britain, which has been a quesivo 
vexata ever since it was concluded ”’ 


That is the immediate question which the plenipotentiaries 
are supposed to meet to decide; but ho says further: 


‘‘T am confident we both seek to obtain a just and permanent settle- 
ment—and there is but one way to procure it—and that is by a 


| straightforward treatment oa a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the 


entire commercial relations of the two countries.’ 


You see the force of the word “ entire,” and his pointed use 
of it. He does not meana relationship between the farm- 
ers of both countries, or between a particular class in each 
country. No, he evidently embraces all the industrial 
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classes of the United States and the Dominion, and you see 
how careful he was to explain himself: 

“J say commercial, because I do not propose to include, however 

indirectly, or by any intendment, however partial or oblique, the poli- 
tical relations of Oanada and the United States, nor to affect the 
legislative independence of either country.” 
Now, where is there any reference to commercial union in 
this language? In the first place, Mr. Bayard pointed out 
that his plan was not intended to affect the political relation- 
ship of either country, and he goes further ; he adds, “ It is 
not to affect the legislative independence of either country.” 
Now, commercial union will affect the legislative indopend- 
ence of this country, because under it we must have equal 
customs laws with those of the United States. There must 
be an arrangement between ourselves and the Unitoi 
States as to the customs laws, which must be the same in 
both conntries, and any alteration in these laws, in years to 
come, would have to be based on an agreement between tne 
two Governments. Therefore, independence of legislation 
under commercial union would bo affected. But Mr. Bay- 
ard says it is not to be affected, and we rust conclude from 
this that commercial union was not in his mind at all. Sir 
Charles Tupper agreed with the sentiment to which Mr. 
Bayard gave expression. Any of you who have read these 
papers will see how the words correspond, evon in their 
verbal character. The language used by both hon. gentle- 
men is almost identical. Sir Charles Tupper replied: 

“T entirely concur in your statement that we both seek to attain 

just and permanent settlement,—and that isby « straightforward treat- 
ment on 4 liberal and statesmanlike plan of the eatirve commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries.’’ 
Mr. Bayard’s object was to call Sir Charles Tupper’s 
attention to the method which he proposed, by which the 
whole commercial relations of the two countries would be 
brought under the consideration of a commission, on the 
supposition that in all probability the Government of Can. 
ada would refer the matter to the Government of England, 
and that power would be given the commission to take 
into consideration all these questions. But such power was 
not granted. Now, let me show you how the powers were 
granted in England. The hon. member for Pictou (Mr. 
Tapper) brought up a question last night—to which I wish 
to draw his attention—in order to show that this proposi 
tion with regard to enlarging the trade between Canada 
and the United States was a buncombe proposition, If you 
turn to the powers granted by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
to her plenipotentiaries, you will find the following :— 

‘‘ Whereas for the purpose of considering and adjusting in a friendly 
spirit with plenipotentiaries to be appointed on the part of our good 
friends the United States of America, all or any questions relating to 
rights of the fishery in the seas adjacent to British North America and 
Newfoundland, which are in dispute between our Government and that 
of our said good friends, and any other questions that may arise which 
the reapective plenipotentiaries may be authorised ’?— 

Not “ authorised,” mark you, but ‘“ may be authorised,” if 
an authorisation is required,— 


“by their respective Governments to consider and adjust.’’ 


Now, that authorisation and power was given to the British 
plenipotentiaries on the 24th of October, 1887. Powers 
were not granted io the American plenipotentiaries until 
the 18th of the following month, and they, of course, 
granted their plenipotentiaries exactly the same powers. 
What were the powers granted ? 

“To meet and confer with plenipotentiaries representing the Government 
of Her Britannic Majesty for the purpose of considering and adjustiag 
in a friendly spirit all or any questions relating to rights of fishery inthe 
seas adjacent to British North America and Newfoundland which are in 
dispute between the Governments of the United States and that of Her 
Britannic Majesty, and any other question which may arise and which 
they may be authorised by their respective Governments to consider 


and adjust.” 
Now, these are the powers that were given. You see 
that the powers given to each were exactly the same, 
couched in the same words. Then when this proposition 

Mr. Macponaup, (Huron), 
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was made by Sir Charles Tupper, in regard to the widening 
of our commercial relationship with the United States, 
what did the American plenipotentiaries say in reply ? Toey 
said: We have no power to consider such @ proposition at 
all; we must first obtuin authority from the President. I 
want to ask the Hoase if the American plenipotentiaries 
had no power to consider the proposition of Sir Charles 
Tupper, how had the other plenipotentiaries the power to 
make such a proposition ? They were vested with the same 
powers from their respective Governments, and if one was 
not able to receive it, the other was not able to make it, 
and I believe the whole thing was done in order to lead 
the Canadian people astray, as the hon, member for Pictou 
(Mr. Tupper) attempted to lead them astray last night, 
He said we were favorable to it; did not our plenipotentiaries 
at Washington atiempt to obtain it? And then he read 
the American denial, Could they accept it at all? We 


were told by the plonipotentiary himself in this House that ~ 


discussion took place and continued for weeks, over what? 
Over the trade question? Probably it did. Was that dis- 
cussion inside or outside of their powers? It wasa discus- 
sion that took place around the tablo ina personal way. 
Hach one, speaking on his own responsibility, laid down a 
line of action, and others laid dowa ancther line of action, 
and our plenipotentiary expected that these propositions 
and counter-propositions should be laid upon the table 
in connection with the protocols. Bat it was: ruled 
out of the protocols, Why? Because neither the one 
party noc the other had power to consider these proposi- 
tions, and it was absurd to expect that these would come 
into a public document upon which they had no power to act, 
that they could bring into that propositions in regard to 
which they had no power at all. That proves to my mind 
that this proposition made at Washington was only made 
for a sham, and was brought before the Canadian people to 
lead them to believe that an offer had been made; and I 
am satisfied that on the public platforms in western Ontario 
I shall hear that the Canadian plenipotentiary, Sir Charles 
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Tupper, laid a proposition for extended trade on the table © 


at Washington, and that the Americans would not agree to 
it. How could they bring it about when the others would 


not consider it? That is what they willsay; and I wantto- 


say here in my place in this House that they must have 
known that that could not be carried out when they knew 
peifectly well that they had not legally the power to do it. 
I want now to draw the attention of the House to the 
question as it presents itself to me. 
lic trade policy must be based upon the lines along which 
the strongest capabilities of any country lie, just as it you, 
Mr, Speaker, or I, had a son whom wo wished to educate; 
we would study his abilities and capacities, and, after learn- 
ing what they were, we would educate him along the lines 
of his strongest abilities; and, as that is the true and proper 
policy in the education of a son, it is just as true in the de- 
velopment of a country. What are the great natural 
sources of wealth in this country? The first is the farming 
community, They stand preeminently higher than any 
other class of the community. We havea large quantity 
of magnificent lands, we have the hardy and sturdy pioneers 
who have gone to these lands and are working to develop 
them, There are 600,000 farmers in the Dominion of 
Canada. They are the largest investors in property, the 
largest employers of labor, and tho largest consumers of 
what is imported, and the demand is made that this House 
should adopt a policy which is in their interest, and which 
the Government have shown in the past they were favor- 
able to in the interests of the farmers. It has been repeat- 
edly stated ia this debate that the farmers are well off, 1 
live in an agricultural county, I live in one of the finest 
sections for agriculture that you can find in Canada, and L 
am satisfied that the farmers are not well off. They have 


' large and heavy debts upon them; and this brings me toa 


I believe that a pub-- 
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question which was brought up by the hon. the Minister of 
the Interior the other night. He tried to show that the 
farmers of Ontario and of Canada were not in debt, and to 
prove that he took the returns of the loan societies of this 
country, and showed that according to their report there 
aro not sO very many mortgages on the farms, Did uot 
the hon. gentleman know that there is not one mortgage in 
five owned by the loan companies? Does he not kuow 
that the farmers have become so sick of the shaving and 
cheating principles of the loan companies that they will hardly 
accept any money from them? They are, of course, not 
all of that kind, but the farmers will rather pay a much 
larger amount for money obtained from other sources, and 
I believe that now for every one mortgage which the loan 
companies have, other parties, outside of those companies, 
have three or four. So his argument tails entirely to the 
ground, because the premises upon which ho built the argu- 
ment were entirely at variance with the truth, 1 may ask, 
how is a free trade policy to favor the farmers? We have 
been told by a good many hon. members on the other side 
that this does not afford any rolief for the farmers, that it 
does not give them an eniarged market. If that is so the 
statistics which are placed at our disposal by the Govern. 
ment of the country do not tell the truth. We were told 
that on account of the United States exporting large quan- 
tities of the articles we had to send there, therefore the 
American markets were not ours. The hon. member for 
West Huron (Mr. Porter) brought out that argument very 
strongly. He said the American market is now filled. 
They export largely of horses and cattle and other animals, 
and of the cereals of the country, and therefore that is not 
a market for Canadian produce. Lot me give you what the 
Trade and Navigation Returns show in regard 10 our export. 
Of our exportion of horses, 97 per cent. goes to the United 
States and 1,7, per cent. goes to Hngland; of horned cattle, 


39 per cent. goes to the United States and 54 per cent. to 
Hngland. 


An hon. MEMRER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). The hon, gentleman says 
“ hear, hear,” 


An hon, MEMBER, What is the value? 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). Let mo ant:wer one at a 
time. 


An hon, MEMBER. Auswer the question, 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). Which? That as to the 
value: Thore is a large number of horses that go to England 
that are superior to many that go to the United States, 
and, ifthe hon. gentleman knew anything about buying 
and selling horses, he would know that we send to the 
United States a great many that are lamed and ring-boned 
and old, which are bought up for markets in the United 
States, and consequently the prices are low. I will teli the 
hon. gentleman another thing, Last year we sent 326 
horses to England and 18,225 to the United States, The 
average price for these, as given in the Trade and Navi- 
gation Returns, was $121 for those sent to England, and 
$116 for those sent to the United States. How is that? 
I challenge the contradiction of these figures, and the very 
gentleman who has asked this question will, I hope, look 
up the Trade and Navigation Returns, and show me if 1 
have made a mistake when he speaks on this. 


Mr, MASSON, The question of values refers to cattle. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). There is a gentleman 
who wants to know something about cattle. If that hon. 
gentleman is a farmer—— 


An hon. MEMBER, He isa lawyer. 
Mr, MACDONALD (Haron). I thought he was some 


thing, and I do not think he would ask such a question if 


he was a farmer, because every farmer here knows why our 
cattle fetch less priees in the United States than they do in 
England, Our best and fattest cattle go to the English 
market for beef; it is our stalkers from the grass field that 
go to the United States. Does the hon. gentleman suppore 
that the stalkers would fetch the same price as those cattle 
which have been fattened and fed upon corn and oats for 
beef in the English market? There are many farmers 
around me, and i do not wish them to shield me one iota if 
I do not state what they know to be true, I think, if you 


study a little less law and more common sense, you would 


not ask such questions. Here is a list of several articles of 


export, showing the proportion going to the United States, 
and the proportion going to England: 


To the To 
United States. Great Britain. 


Horses «+0000 97 percent. 17 per cent. 
Horned cattl 39 ub 54 oe 
Sheep. ..c00e «+ 814 BS 154 oc 
Poultry 92 uC 42 ce 
Woe micsssscsemaseciesnctesesse 9975 ee None. 

P Ota TORS recrecealectoseasecreses 813 a pyoofl 
Vegetables... cores 90 ee ao Of ae 
Straw. .... 100 ff None 

EL Ypisosescslaresseecseeas 90 UL 4 of 1 fe 
Barley «vos 9975 sh fo ofl & 
BOADS.scarsssss 994 ue None, 
Apples, green..,... 25% US 73 sg 


Wool onc 


Y, of] & 


Now, in the face of these facts I would ask hon. gentlemen 
opposite, I would ask those who said that the United States 
was not a market for Canadian products, to consider these 
figures. 
put into the Trade and Navigation Returns for our use, 


They are not my figures; they are the figures 


Where are the men now who say that the United States is 
not the market forus? It does not matter to us whether 
they export these articles again, so long as they pay the 
highest price to us. If we have to send them there after 
paying a duty and freight, the farmers in this country will 
not realise the full benefit of having that market; but if, on 
the other hand, the duty is removed, then we would have 
a market where we would realise a higher sum for those 
articles than we are realising now, ‘There is an hon, gen- 
tleman yonder, who, by his face, I should say, wants some 
information; he looks as though he could hold a good deal, 


Mr, McNEILU. May Lask the hon. gentleman if I under- 
stood him correctly to say that nine-tenths of the vegetables 
go into the United States and only one-tenth to Hngland? 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). 


Mr. McNEILL. I am asking for information on that 
point—with regard to vegetables. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. He will forget if, it is no use. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron), He may put it in his 
pocket, Some men have more room in their pockets than 
in their heads, Here are the figures I gave: 814 per cent. 
of our potatoes go to the United States, and 54, of 1 per 
cent. go to England, Of other vegetables 90 per cent go to 
the American market and ,% of i per cent. to the English 
market. 


Mr. McNEILL, What about our own home market ? 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh! 


Mr. MoNEILL. That is amusing to hon. gentlemen op- 
posite. They do not realise the value of that at all. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron), I suppose I could not 
please the hon. gentleman if I tried. I suppose, if I told 
him about the home market, he would ask something about 
the foreign market, and here he would keep me running 
around after him, first into one corner, then into another. 
I do not think the bird is worth the powder, or the shot. 
Now, I want to make a few remarks upon some of those 
articles, We send to the American market 18,225 horses. 


Yes, our exports, 
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Now, it is said that we would not realise any higher price 
for horses. In the American market they require 2,500,000 
horses a year. They require 300,000 horses to keep up 
the supply ; we only send them 18,225; which is about one 
horse out of every 140 which the American market re- 
quires; therefore we are not in a position, by our present 
exportation, to dilute the American. market to any 
marked degree, and therefore we command the price 
in the American market on account of the demand 
in that market. Very well; accepting that doctrine 
as the true one, if we send twice 18,000 horses, still what 
we do would not dilute the American market so as to affect 
the price. Then, acknowledging that point, the Canadian 
exporter will make all the duty. For instance, if a horse is 
purchased here and crosses the line, and has to pay $20 
duty, and goes to the American market and is sold there, he 
is sold at the same price as an American horse. If the duty 
is removed, and if we cannot affect the price in the Ameri- 
can market by dilution, then we make exactly $20, or, 
according to the price of horses last year, $24.30 on the 
value of each horse; the farmer makes that profit on every 
horse he sells on the other side, But if, on the other hand, 
we were to send any such large number to the American 
market as appreciably to dilute it, then that would increase 
the supply a little above the demand, and the result would 
be a depreciation in the price, and the Canadian farmer 
would not realise as much as he otherwise would. But if 
we cannot alter the price by the number we send in, the 
Canadian farmer makes every dollar of the duty. The 
same principle is true in respect to everything else wo sen] 
in. Now, last year the duties paid on horses amounted to 
$443,000; that sum would havo gone into the pockets of 
the Canadian farmor if the duty was removed, ac 
cording to the principle I have laid down. There 
was $195,000 collected in duties on sheep that went 
into the United States. There was $9,900 collected on 
poultry that we sent in to feed those people over there who 
wanted our poultry. $199,521 were paid in duty on pota- 
toes ; and I would ask my hon. friend who is looking me 
in the face, to consider the fact that in his owa Province, that 
exports over a million bushels of potatoes, and pays 15 cents 
a bushel duty, the tariff takes that sum out of the pockets of 
the farmers of Prince Kdward Island today, Then we export 
a large amount of hay principally trom the eastern Provinces, 
and we paid last year $139,000 duty on hay, On barley, which 
the Americans take from us to such a large extent—in fact 
they take it all,—we paid $994,0U0 in duty. And just one 
or two words about barley. It is impossible to dilute the 
American market with barley. We have a special kind of 
barley that the Americans must have, We have the hard, 
white barley that they do not grow, and that is considered 
the best for malting purposes, and therefore the brewers 
demand that barley. If the buyers in the United States 
come over here and buy our barley at 60 cents, they pay 
10 cents a bushel duty, which brings it up to 70 cents, the 
price of barley across the line, 


Mr. TAYLOR. They must have it and they must pay 
ea If they want the barley they must pay the duty 
on it, 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). I know that hon. gentlc- 
man has been a Conservative ail the days of his life, and I 
suppose he will be so the balance of it. I jost want to 
answer him by the leader of that party, a party that would 
have gone to wreck, head and heels, long ago if it had not 
him to guide it. le was the builder up of it, he has put 
the bulwarks around it, he holds it together, and when he 
dies I believe the party will resolve itself into its original 
elements, Now, Sir, if I answered that hon, gentleman in 
my own words he would, no doubt, on account of my being 
on this side of the House, declare that I was not 
authority, but when I place in opposition to his statement 

Mr, Maoponaup (Huron.) 


sufficient : 


the opinion of his own leader, surely, as a loyal follower of 
the hon. gentleman, he would accept the testimony of the 
First Minister. Would you not? 


Mr. TAYLOR. No. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). Does the hon. gentleman 
gay no? 


Mr. TAYLOR. Itis not necessary to accept it if itis 
not correct. You gentlemen on that side of the House. 


accept it, 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). On the 29th of August, 
1877, the present leader of the Government addressed a 
large audience, and in the course of his speech he went on 
to prove that the Canadian farmer, and not the United 
States brewer, pays the duty of 15 cents per bushel on grain 
that is sent into the United States. He said: 


‘¢ The Canadian farmer would raise his barley for, say $1 a bushel. 
It would not be the brewer, who would pay the 15 cents; he paid $1 for 
hig barley, no matter where it was from, but the duty came out of the 
pocket of the Canadian farmer.’’ 


Surely the hon, gentleman is satisfied now. I am sure, 
rather than have his testimony placed in opposition to 
that of his leader, he will have the manliness to stand up 
in the House, beg pardon, and withdraw his opposition. 
There is another point to which I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the House, and it is this, that notwithstanding a 
duty of 10 cents per pound is imposed on Canadian wool 
going into the United States, 913 per cent. of our wool enters 
the American market. Will any one believe that if the 
duty upon wool was removed a larger price would not be 
paid in this country, and that instead of our wool seiling at 
20 cents per pound, at which it has been sold for a number 
of years under the auspices of the National Policy, and this 
for wool which has brought in the United States 30 cents per 
pound, a larger price would be obtained here, and the 10 
cents per pound duty paid on exported wool at present 
would be retained in the pockets of our farmers in the shape 
of profits, in addition to the present profits they obtain, 
which amount to very little? On the articles I have enu- 
merated $2,268,971 duty was paid last year, and if I were 
to enumerate a large number of the other articles which 
paid duty, I could show that our people have to pay a very 
large sum, and that it behoves our farmers, who are at pre- 
sent suffering, to bring all possible infiuence to bear upon 
the Government in order to obtain treaty relations with the 
United States, so that our agriculturists might be able to 
keep these profits.themselves. There is another large in- 
dustry to which I beg to draw the attention of hon. mem- 
bers here, and of the people in the country, and that is the 
large lumber interest, That is a source of wealth that re- 
quires development, but it is a source of wealth that cannot 
be advantageously utilised until the wood is converted into 
cash. We have 0,500 mills in this country, which is a very 
small number compared with our extensive forests. We have 
45,000 men engaged in the lumber industry in those mills, 
and in addition we have the men employed in the forests cut- 
ting down the trees, bringing the logs to the river and raft- 
ing them to the mills to be cut into lumber, and a number of 
menemployed in shipping them to the markets of the 
United States. On every thousand feet of lumber shipped 
to the American market there isa payment of $2 duty to 
be made, and this bears heavily on manufacturers of lumber 
in this country and those having timber limits. I desire to 
give the House the opinion of a gentleman largely engaged 
in this industry for a great many years, Mr, A. H, Camp- 


bell, of Toronto, President of the Lumbermen’s Association 


of Ontario, said that he himself, out of his own pocket, had 
paid during the last nineteen years $350,000 to have the 
products of his own industry placed in the American 
market. That sum was paid by a single individual, and if 
the amount paid by the trade throughout the country were 
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aggregated, the amount paid would be very extraordinary 
indeed, Again, I wish to point out that these are the great 
producers of natural wealth. What do I understand by 
natural wealth? Natural wealthis what is brought in, it 
having actually been made in another country and brought 
here to be circulated in this country. 


Mr, SPROULE, Are the lumbermen suffering badly 
now, too? 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). The hon, 
the lumbermen are suffering badly. 


Mr. SPROULE, I said, are they ? 
An hon. MEMBER, No. 


Mr. MACDONALD, (Huron.) They are suffering more 
than they would suffer if we hada free trade policy with 
the United State. I suppose that is a sufficient answer to 
the hon, gentleman, They suffer to the extent of about $2 
a thousand on all lamber exported; that is the amount of 
the suffering at the present time. There is another draw- 
back which I desire to mention. If we hada free trade 
policy in the United States in lumber the result would be 
that there would bea large number of planing mills estabk- 
lished throughout the lumbering districts. Under the 
present tariff no finished lumber, no planed lumber can 
enter the United States without paying 35 per cent duty, 
and that is almost a probibitive duty; but if the duty were 
removed, then our lumber would pass freely into the 
United States and increased profits would be obtained by 
our lumbermen, planing mills would be established 
in this country, increased employment would be given 
to skilled hands in those factories, and the result 
would bo a “boom” ia connection with our lumbering 
interest. Then, again, there would bo an advantage 
because the machinery used in those mills and planing 
factories is largely brought from the United States. I am 
sorry to say it, but 1am compelled and constrained to say, 
that the machinery for such mill work produced in this 
country is not equal, and not nearly equal, to the 
machinery brought here from the other side, and lum- 
bermen would sooner pay the duty on the superior 
machinery than buy Canadian machinery at a much re- 
duced price. That is the testimony of nearly all the mill 
Owners and manufacturers of the country. Another 
advantage would be this, that our lumbermen would 
be able to send to the United States a larger portion of 
their rough lumber than they are able to send now, The 
duty of $2 per thousand acts almost prohibitory in this 
respect, ard only the best lumber is sent to the American 
market, while the rougher lumber is consumed here 
Another advantage that would follow, if this free trade 
policy were adopted, would be, that a larger number of 
people would be engaged in this particular business and 
their wants could be supplied at a cheaper rate. Hvery 
lumberman almost has to be a merchant; he has to 
supply the men with clothes, boots, chains, hooks, with 
everything necessary for the work, and as he obtains 
the larger portion of his supplies from the United 
States, on which he has to pay a high duty, he would be 
able to obtain these goods at a cheaper price and he would 
thus be able to placo a larger share of profit in his own 
pocket instead of in the hands of the Americans or of the 
manufacturers in this country. Now, as I have said, in 
order to develop our natural resources successfully we must 
develop them along the right lines. Another great source 
of wealth we possess is the mining interest. I call the 


gentleman says 


| attention of the House to this fact, that the Finance Min- 


_ ister delivered last year one of the most eloquent speeches 


on the Budget that he has delivered for a long time. He 
dilated very largely upon the extent of ore and the mining 
industries in this country, but notwithstanding that we see 
there is not a single blasting furnace in operation to-day in 


a 


the Dominion of Canada. Tako the iron industry in Nova 
Scotia. We have the best iron in the world, There is no 
iron superior to it. It is purer than any iron thrown on 
the American market, becanse it contains less phosphates ; 
and we have iron in Lower Canada, containing a large pro- 
portion of chromine, which is the best iro1 in the world for 
making steel, and only one iron can compare with it in this 
respect, that is, the Swedish iron, We have the coal lying 
side by side with the iron. We have the limostone in the 
same neighborhood which is put with the iron and coal for 
the purpose of melting it with greater facility ; yet how is it 
that our industries are languishiog while theirs on the other 
side of the line are prosperous. 


An hon. MEMBER. The National Policy. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Haron). The National Policy. 
Come with me to the iron mines south of Lake Superior 
and you will see that they have no coal or no phlox there, 
and that they have to take the iron ore 1,000 miles down 
to Pittsburg tothe coalin Pennsylvania, still they can put 
that iron on the market and more than compete with us, 
notwithstanding our facilities. We have all the commercial 
facilities to take our iron into the foreign markets. The 
railroads are passing the mountains of iron io the eastern 
section of the country, and we have boats and ships lying 
within sight of those mines. LHvery facility and advantage 
lies at our doors; yet why is it that our mining industries 
lie dormant while those not ha!f so well circumstanced in 
the United States are prospering to a very large extent? I 
cannot understand it in any way, neither have [ heard argu- 
ments that would prove it on any other grounds than this, 
that our market is so limited that the consequence is that 
large sums must be invested in order to throw it on the 
market, and it does not pay for the investment of those 
large sums, The result is that we cannot get into the 
American market with our pig iron without paying $6.72 
per ton, which is a prohibitory duty on our mining in- 
dustry, and which injures it in this particular way. Look 
at the copper industries of the country. 1 may say 
again that we have the best and richest mines of 
copper on the continent of America, We have a 
larger proportion of copper to the ore than they 
have in avy other place on the continent of America. 
We have it more conveniently situated to the coal 
mines of Ohio and Pennsylvania than they have on 
the south shore of Lake Superior. Look at the Hector and 
Calumet Mine on the south shore of Lake Superior, and you 
will find that this mine gives employment to nearly 10,000 
men and turns out 2,200 tons a day. Now, if yon please, 
come with me to the mines at Sudbury Junction where the 
Canadian Pacific Railway touches on the copper district, and 
not a sound of a hammer’is heard. We have mines here 
with a larger proportion of copper ore than the Americans 
have, Will any gentleman take a note of this and explain 
the reason why our ore being richer than theirs in pro- 
portion to copper, and we having better facilities than 
them, how is it that they are mining 2,200 tons aday while 
our mines are standing idle? The reason is because we 
have no market in Canada for the copper manufactured in 
our country. When we send copper ore into the United 
States we have to pay two and a half cents per pound on 
the copper in the ore and for the copper itself three cents 
per pound which is almosta prohibitory duty. The result of 
this is that the industry lies languishing and nota sound of a 
hammer or a pick is to be heard, whilo the busy hum of in- 
dustry is found in the mines of the United States. Is it the 
lake between the two countries that makes the difference ? 
Is it because the Canadian people are not as smart as the 
Americans or is it because we have not the same ambition 
or enterprise as they have ? One Canadian is equal to an 
American, at any time, perhaps better, but the reason of this 
sad state of affairs is because we have not the facilities of 
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the great markets as they have, We bave not the consum- 
ing markets into which we can sell, and the result is that 
our mines are lying dormant and nota single effort has 
been made to develop them, while on the other side there is 
every effort and every energy put forth to develop them to 
the extent which I havestated. In connection with miving 
there is another industry which might be developed in this 
country. We have nickel, and nickel is a very scarce motal 
on the continent of America. There is only one small 
nickel miue in the United States, and that is owned 
by a single individusl] down in Philadelphia. We have 
abundance of nickel in the north, and there is no 
attempt to develop it, Itis selling on the United States 
market for $1.36 a pound, and competent men say that 
it can be put on the market for 30 cents a pound, yet 
we have no investments in our country to work our rich 
nickel mines. We have nickel suflicient to make all the 
implements of war required by the States and England 
from the extraordinary and valuable nickel we have to the 
north of us, but this great storehouse of wealth lies idle, 
because according to our policy we have to pay 10 cents a 
pound on every pound which is sent to the American 
Union, and which is a prohibitory tariff at present prices, 
Then there is another great industry to which I will refer 
for a short time—our fishing industry. I will only barely 
mention that because it is one great source of our natural 
wealth. We have wealth in the sea of an extraordinary 
and illimitable character, and we should seek to bring that 
wealth out by giving to the marine fishermen an open 
market in which to sell the products of their toil, and by 
which they can realise a larger return for their toil than 
they have done in the past. If we had this open market 
more wealth and more competence would come to the poor 
fishermen than they have under the present restrictive 
policy. They could goto the United States market and 
sell their fish and buy those articles which themselves and 
their families required at home, and bring them back far 
more cheaply than by going to the American market as 
now selling under a protective duty, coming home with 
money, and going west to Monireal or some other city 
and buying what they require for their families, 
Such a policy increased the expenses -both to themselves 
and to their families. I want to draw the attention of 
the House to this fict, and it is a fact which has 
been brought out by some of the speakers on the other 
side. They say that we have no geographical difficulties 
in this country to prevent an inter-provincial trade. They 
say that those difficulties can be easily overcome before the 
ingenuity-of man in the present inventive age. There is 
nothing, they say, to prevent them from overcoming 
those difficulties. I maintain, gentlemen, that those 
difficulties can never bo overcome to the fall extent, 
They may, it is true, be overcome to some extent for a 
time, but the enormous expense required to overcome them 
eats up the profits of the parties who send their goods 
across them. Those difficulties will alwaya hold. Take the 
Province of British Columbia—and there are a number of 
British Columbians here supporters of the Government, 
but if they are supporters of the Government-they are not 
supporters of the interests of that great Province—that 
Province contains I suppose more natural wealth than any 
Province of its sizo in the Dominion of Canada. What is 
this great wealth comprised of ? British Columbia has rich 
fisheries; it has immense limits of timber and has rica 
mines of iron and coal. I would ask those hon, gentlemen 
from that fair Province with the finest climate in Canada, 
where do they purpose, in the future, to send the products 
of their hills, the products of their mines, the products of 
their seas? Will they send the products of those great 
natural resources across the mountains to the North-West 
Territories and Manitoba? 
Mr, Macponaup (Huron), 


An hon. MEMBER, Yes. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). Very well, we will see. 
That man says ‘‘ yes.” I will bear that in mind for a few 
moments and deal with it when I come to it. We find that 
out of an export trade of $3,000,000 in British Columbia 
over $2,250,000 goes to the United States. The exporta- 
tion of their coal, which is the best coal on the continent of 
America not even excepting that of Nova Scotia, must have 
a market somewhere. Will it come across the mountains 
into the North-West Territories? Have they not coal in the 
North-West Territorics themselves ?. Have they not coal at 
Banff? Have they not coal on the Saskatchewan? Have they 
not coal on the Souris? Have they not limitless quantities of 
coal? And then, to think that British Columbia will send its 
coal thousands of miles across the continent—it is an absur- ~ 
dity. Will they send their fish across the Rocky Mountains to 
the North-West Territories ? The people of the North-West 
have in that country all the fish they want. Great Bear 
Lake, Slave Lake, Lake Winnipeg, Lake Winnipegosis, the 
Lake of the Woods and Hudson’s Bay are teeming with fish 
which they can more easily obtain than the fish of British 
Columbia. Will the British Columbians send their iron 
across the mountains to the North-West Territories ? They 
cannot. Will they send their timber ? 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Yes. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). No, they cannot send 
their timber; they cannot send their coal; they cannot 
send their fish. 


An hon. MEMBER, They do it now. 


Mr. CHISHOLM. Will the hon. gentleman allow me to 
explain that, as far as the fish business in Britich Columbia 
is concerned, I happen to know something about that, for 1 
havo been engaged in that business. I wish to state that 
we do not sell one case of fish to the United States. We 
sell some to Canada and some to Australia, but the principal 
part of our fish goes to England, We export about $1,000,- 
000 worth of fish, for the most of which we find a market in 
England, where it comes in direct competition with the fish 
a the United States which is put up on the Columbia 

iver, 


Mr. GORDON, 
rection. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, Order. 
Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman is out of order. 


Mr, MACDONALD (Huron). I know some gentlemen 
are never in the habit of telling the truth themselves, and 
they form the opinion that others do not. I think the hon, 
member for North Perth (Mr. Hesson) is of that character 
He is all mouth generally, ~ 


Mr. HESSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to rise to a point 
of order, The hon. gentleman should take that back, 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Order, Order. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). If I understood the hoa. 
member from British Columbia, he told the House that 
they did not export any fish tothe United States. You 
will find on page 736 of the Trade and Navigation Returns 
for 1887, under the head of fisheries, the following state- 
ment: Hxport to the United States of fish from British 
Columbia in 1887, $186,774 worth, 


Mr. CHISHOLM. Will you allow me to explain? 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman is out of order. 
He will have to wait for his turn to reply. 


Mr. MACDONALD, (Huron). [ would have thought that 
the members for British Columbia would have understood 
something about their own far west country, for it is evi- 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a cor- 
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dent that I know a great deal more about the trade of that 
country than they do, .I believe, Sir, ifthey knew a little 
more than they do about the interests of British Columbia, 
they would not support the present policy of the Govern- 
ment. I believe it would be well for them to devote their 
energies and their leisure hours to obtaining some informa- 
tion so that they will be at least prepared to discuss intel- 
ligently the interests and tho trade relations of the little 
province from which they some; and wheu a western 
man who has never seen that sunny clime beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, speaks of their trade relations, they 
should not interfere with him, especially when he isa bash. 
ful and backward man as I am. 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). When you left the Chair, 
Sir, at six o’clock, I was speaking of the resources of the 
great Province of British Columbia. I had spoken of the vast 
treasures of wealth to be found in its lumber districts; I 
had spoken of the vast storehouses of wealth that are found 
in the waters surrounding that Province; I kad spoken of 
the immense quantity of minerals that were found in its 
soil; and I had begun to speak of its treasures of coal. 
British Columbia possesses, as I have said, the best coal 
on the continent of America, not even excepting the good 
coal of the Maritime Provinces. The United States War 
Department, a few years ago, made a test of the different 
coals found on the Pacific slope. They found that 1,800 
lbs. of Vancouver Island coal produced a certain pressure 
of steam; and that to procure a similar pressure, it took 
2,400 lbs. of California coal, 2,609 Ibs. of Oregon coal, and 
2,400 lbs. of Washington Territory coal. That test established 
boyond dispute the fact that British Columbia coal will com- 
mand the markets in the southern territories, and that the 
duty of 75 cenis imposed on it, under the National Policy, 
13 oxactly the sum that must be paid by those who are devel- 
oping the coal mines in that Province. Out of an output 
last yoar of 326,000 tons, 274,000 tons went to the markets 
of the United States, and no less than $204,000 duty was 
paid to enabic the producer to place that coal upon the 
American markets. Were it not for the duly that $204,000 
would have gone into the pockets of the coul miners of 
British Columbia. It is evident that if you have an article 
which is superior to a similar article possessed by your 
neighbors, the freer you can get that into competition with 
theirs the better it will be for you. If this duty on coal 
were removed, therefore, the consequence would be that the 
vast coal regions of British Columbia would be developed 
toa much greater extent, thus giving employment toa 
much larger number of hands, and greater investment of 
capital. As itis with coal, so is it with iron; there are 
very large quantities of the very best iron to be found 
in British Columbia, within 20 miles of these rich 
coal mines, with the streams of Georgian Bay 
intervening between the two, so that they are 
almost in juxtaposition with each other, and therefore the 
western Provinces of our Dominion, in a few years would 
supply the great western coasts of the United States down 
as far as Mexico with that particular mineral which is so 
largely required in those markets, and is not possessed by 
the States to the south of us in the same abundance and with 
the same facilities for its manufacture. Leaving British 
Columbia we come to the great North-West Territories aod 
Manitoba, and the question arises, what are the great 
natural resources of that country? To what elements of 
industry is the energy and the skill of the people of that 
country to be applied, so as to develop its various interests 
and encourage the emigration which we all so much desire ? 
The natural elements of strength in that country aro the 
following: cattle raising, farming, mining, and fishing. 
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T would ask the hon. gentlemen who are in favor of a res 
trictive policy, if they will be kind enovgh to point out the- 
markets in which the products of those industries 
can be sold to such advantage as they can be in 
the markets immediately to the south of us, If 
our coal mines of the North-West Territories are 
developed, they will certainly require markets in which to 
be sold ; and unless they are developed the employment in 
developing them that would be given to the people, will be 
so much lost to that country, and the mines might as well 
have no existence there. But we are looking forward to 
the time, which [ hope is not far distant, when the people 
of that country will get an open market in the United States, 
which they do not possess tc-day, and which is to them an 
absolute necessity. Take the States of Michigan, Dakota 
and Montana, which do not possess eral. [sit not reason- 
able to say that there is in our North-West, a large coal 
district for which we must bave an outlet, and what better 
outlet could we have than those places which Providence has 
not blessed with this natural wealth? ls it possible that 
the coal mines at Banff, Saskatchewan, and on the Souris, 
are forever to be restricted to supplying the home market 
only, when they cover an area of several thousand miles, 
and only wait for their developpment by the exercise of 
the intelligence and perseverance of the people of this 
country, to be sent south to the advantage of the 
neigh boring States. Again our North-West is destined 
to produce a large number of cattle. Its rich pastur- 
age is specially adapted for that purpose, but unless 
a market is farnished to the south of the line, these cattle 
will have to be sent over long distances to the eastern coast 
and thence tothe markets of the old world, the long dis- 
tance and heavy freights cutting away a large portion of the 
profits that ought to go into the hands of the producer. It 
may, however, be urged with some probability—although 
that has no effect on the matter—that there is no markot 
for these cattle in the country to the south. But you know, 
Sir, that if we allow thoso cattle of high grades of breed to 
pass through and go into competition with the cattle inthe 
American States, they will find a market there, and the 
American cattle will have to pass through to be shipped to 
foreign countries. We have, in the northera part of this 
continent, the best cattle, in all particulars, for breeding pur- 
poses; we have cattle far superior to cattle in the Indian 
‘ferritory and the Territories further south, and entering into 
competition with the American cattle in the markets of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and the other markets, the consequence 
will be that the Americans will pick out from the eastern 
bound trade the cattie most suitable to their own wants, 
and will allow the others to pass through, so that our herds 
will find a market there to the exclusion of the American 
cattle, Again, the cereals grown in Manitoba and the 
North-West are said to be ahead of any grown elsewhere ; 
and itis a cause of a great deal of discontent in that 
country now, that the farmers have not a local market for 
their cereals in the country to the south. It is impossib'e 
for them to send their cereals to the eastern markets on 
account of the distance and of the high rates charged on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway which cat up all the profit, so 
that there is no encouragement to the farmers there to put 
forth the energies and the abilities they possess. The con- 
sequence is that a great many of them are resting on their 
oars, and their productive energy has been, to a large ex- 
tent, thwarted by the restrictive policy of this Government, 
Another large and natural source of wealth of that country 
is its fish, That fi-b, which is caught in the various rivers 
and lakes that abound so extensively in North-West Terri- 
tories, would be sent directly south to the people in the 
American States, who do not possess these natural advan- 
tages to the extent wo do, were it not for the National 
Policy. It is well known that in Dakota, the people bave not 
the advantage cf having such fine fish as are caught in our 
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North-West Territories, and the same remark applies 
to the other States lying adjacent to that territory. 
And in this way a policy of reciprocity, or a policy of free 
trade is applicable to every one of these national sources of 
wealth which are possessed by that country. Thon, also, 
there is a long stretch of rough country between Mauitoba 
and Ontario which will continue to be rough for all time to 
come. Notwithstanding the efforts which have been made 
to overcome them, and they have been successful to a cer. 
tain extent, these geographical difficulties will always con- 
tinue to exist, and that adds to the charges made by the 
railway every time a train goes over that section, and the 
existence of that long section of rough country, which will 
prevent toa great extent the inter-provincial trade which 
would otherwise take place, is another reason why a south- 
ern outlet should be given to that country. If we come to 
Ontario and Quebec, we know that our relationship to the 
American Union is far more intimate than our relationship 
to any other portion of the world, and, if that country 
gives us a market, as it does, for a large portion of 
our export, it is evident to every thinking man 
that that is our proper and natural market. In order 
to show how large a market Ontario finds in that country, 
I may state that the total exports of Ontario last year 
were $25,658,156, and that Ontario exported to Britain 
$5,157,273 worth, and to the American markets $20,271,- 
313. That fact, which is taken from the Trade and Navi. 
gation Returns, which I presume are correct, proves to a 
demonsiration that the southern market, at least to 
Ontario, is the great market where the produce of that 
Province is sold, and, therefore, that the mure frecly wo can 
got into that market, the more facilities that we can give 
in that direction, the greater will be the advantage to those 
who export to that country, and the more prosperous will 
the people be made as compared with the present system. 
In the Maritime Provinces you find the same condition of 
things, that the United States is the market for that part 
of the country. The total exports of Prince Edward 
Island last year were $1,266,577. Of that, Prince Hdward 
Island exported to Great Britain $384,700, but to the 
United States, her natural market, notwithstanding the 
high restrictive tariff imposed on all articles crossing the 
line, she exported $667,580 worth, or $282,880 worth more 
to the American than to the British market. That also 
proves to a demonstiu‘iion that, as far as Prince Edward 
Island is concerned, the United States is her natural 
market. Then again, Nova Scotia exported last year 
$8,370,821 all told. Sho exported to Great Britain 
$2,478.128, and to the American market $2,733,990, or 
$255,862 more to the United States than she did to the 
English market. Does not this also prove to a demonstra- 
tion that the United States is the largest and best market 
for the Eastern Provinces, New Brunswick exported last 
year a total of $4,787,798 worth. To the English market 
she exported $2,403,374 worth of timber, much more than 
she sold to the Americans, but outside of the timber, her 
whole trade with England only amounted to $200,000—that 
is, all the natural products of that country, consisting of 
hay, potatoes, oats and many other things of that kind— 
while that Province exported of these articles of produce to 
the United States $1,2v0,000 worth, or six times as much 
as she exported to Great Britain. That clearly proves that 
that is her natural market. As the Hon. Joseph Howe 
said at one time, when he was asked to come into Confeder- 
ation: No, if we do, we will lose our markets to the south of 
us; and, standing and pointing with his finger, as it may 
be supposed, over the Bay of Fandy to the New 
England States, he said: There is our market fur our 
hay, there is uur market for oar potatoes, there 1% our 
market for our small fruits, there is our market for 
nearly everything the Nova Scotians produce, and, if I 
come into Confederation, the duties will be imposed and we 
Mr. Macponaup (Huren). 


will loso the markets which appear to be, as it were, only 
across the street. That was the statement made by 
that eminent statesman from Nova Scotia, and, now thatthe 
question has been solved by the cementation of the Prov- 
inces, that is the statement that the Nova Scotians will 
make to-day. They will say, there is our market, and that 
notwithstanding the restrictions which have been imposed 
by the National Policy for the last few years. This policy 
has not brought prosperity to the people of Nova Scotia, 
bat it bas engendered a feeling of restlossnoss and a desire 
to go out of the Union into which that Province was brought 
by false solicitation several years ago. Now, I have shown 
you that this system of policy, which we oa this side of t'e 
House put forth as the best policy, is applicable to every 
iodustry in the country and to the condition of every 
Province, I have pointed out how it will benefit the far- 
mers, who are three out of every five of the inhabitants of 
Canada. I have pointed out how it will benefit the lum. 
berers by giving them a free niarket to the south. I have 
pointed out how it will benefit the mining interests of the 
country by providing also a larger market for their pro- 
ducts, I have shown also how it will benefit the fishermen 
by giving them the market which they want for their fish, 
I have shown how it would benefit British Columbia on 
account of her geographical relationships with the 
neighboring States, IL have also shown how it would 
advacce the interests of Manitoba and the North-West 
ferritories in aiding the development of their natural 
resources. I have shown that it is the market 
for Outario and Quebec. I have, therefore, proved that 
this is a priuciple which is applicable, not as the National 
Policy is to one particular industry, but is applicable to all 
the great industries of this country, and applicable, not 
only to the great industries of this country, but to the par- 
ticular interests of each Province forming part of this 
Dominion, and, therefore, I think that efforts should be 
made by this Government to bring this matter before the 
United States Government in such a way that we may 
know the terms and conditions on which they will enter 
into reciprocal trade if they will, for the resolution which — 
is before the House does not commit us to any particular 
line of action, and does not commit us to accept any con- 
ditions the United States may seek to impose upon us, but 
it simply expresses the view that we think it would be in 
the interests of the country to have reciprocal trade, and 
that it would be expedient that the Government should 
take steps to ascertain if the Americans are prepared to 
enter into reciprocal trade with us, Is there anything 
more reasonable? and still it is objected to. It may be said, 
and it will bo said, in the country, that the United States 
will not accept of reciprocal free trade, that they have beea 
approached on that subject several times, and have shown 
that they will not accept of it. I have five or six 
reasons to give why E believe that the United States 
are more willing now to enter into this arrangement 
than they ever were before, The first reason is one 
which will show the consistency ot the American Govern — 
ment and the inconsistency of the Canadian Government, 
You will remember that in 1879 there was an offer placed 
upon the Statute-book, an offer to the United States that, 
if they permitted certain articles to go in free, or at a less 
duty than was then charged, the Canadian Government 
would allow similar articles to come in free or at a less” 
charge than the tariff set out. The United States in 1883, 
in the Act passed in the 45th Congress, in the 2nd Session — 
of that Congress, at chapter 121, placed upon the free list a 
number of the very articles contained in the schedule of 
our Act of 187, and up to the present day the Canadian 
Government has not reciprocated. They placed fruits, 
trees, shrubs, vines and seeds upon the free list. Now, out 
apples are allowed to go in free to the United States; but 
instead of being consistent, instead of acting a manly part, 


~Well, it was killed there, 


_ resolution, not very long ago, in the city of Washington, in 
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as the Canadian Government should have done, they have 
allowed apples to be charged 40 cents on each barrel that 
goes into the United States. Those coming from the 
United States are charged the usual duties by the Canadian 
Government, while those going from Canada into the 
United States go in free, 1884, ’85, ’86 and ’87 have passed 
and the Government that were so patriotic, so devoted to 
the people of this country, when they wanted to maintain 
themselves in power, have not moved a finger to recipro- 
cate with the Americans in any of these articles. I chal- 
lenge contradiction on this matter, and if I am right, the 
Canadian Government should remove these duties and place 
these articles in the same position as they promised to do 
when they made that offer. There is another reason why I 
believe the United States are prepared. In 1886 there was 
a resolution passed in the United States Congress and it re- 
ceived two readings. ‘That resolution bore particularly 
upon this. question, and was considered sufficiently impor- 
tant to draw the attention of the Haglish ambassador at 
Washington, The ambassador, Sir Lionel West, got a 
copy of that resolution and sent it to the Canadian Govern- 
ment for their consideration. That resolution found its way 
to the English Government, and notwithstanding all that, 
there was no attempt made to open up negotiations, This 
resolution received its two readings, and was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. But someone will say: 
Certainly it was killed there. 
Do you suppose the United States are going to carry 
through a Bill, come to the Canadian Government and say : 
We sue for reciprocal trade? No, they wait for the Cana- 
dians to take the first step, and it is right that they should, 
because we are the weaker and the smaller nation, and we 
are the nation that will receive the greater advantage from 
a treaty of that kind. This resolution has not been referred 
to before as indicating the willingness of the United States 
to negotiate in this matter, On the 5th January, 1886, 
this joint resolution was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs : 


* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, that this Congress would 
look with favor and approval upon any action taken by the executive, 
dependent upon the Government, tending to a renewal of negotiations 
with the British Possessions in North America, by compact or treaty, 
having in view the reciprocal interests of both nations.” 

That was never taken notice of further than to place it in 
the public correspondence that took place between the two. 
Governments. In the Fishery correspondence we find that 
resolution placed before the Canadian public, but nota 
single move was made, no power was given to the pleni- 
potentiaries to negotiate a treaty of that kind. Then, we 
are led to believe that the Americans are prepared because 
not very long ago the President, in his message to Congress, 
stated that he believed it would be to the advantage of both 
nations and contribute to promote a feeling of friendship 
_ between them, if reciprocal trade was entered into. Then, 
again, the National Board of Trade unanimously passed a 


favor of reciprocal trade with the Dominion of Canada. 
These facts show to the country at large that the 
United States, almost with open arms, are inviting 
us to appoint a commission and send it down to 
adjudicate upon the whole question of commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries, and unite upon a 
reasonable and equitable arrangement which would be 
advantageous to the people of both countrios, and contribute 
largely to the prosperity of Canada, Now, it issaid by hon, 
members opposite that the National Policy fosters the 
manufacturing industries 01 thiscountry. There are many 
manufacturers in this country who have testified that they are 
favorable to reciprocal trade with the United States, John 
Campbell, of London, a large manufacturer of waggons and 


, carriages, says so. Mr. Waterous, of Brantford, a large manu- 
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facturer of steam engines, says he is prepared for reciprocal 
trade, and is able to compete with the Americans on equal 
terms. Then again, Mr. Raymond, manufacturer of sewing 
machines, says 80, and this is one of the industries that it 
was promised would be fostered by the National Policy. 
Mr. Raymond says; I am prepared, yes, I am more than 
prepared to meet them in open market, I can sell equally 
as cheap, and I can sell a great many more, because the 
markets.are large.”. And sol might go.on from one to the 
other. Now, | come to an interest that is specially inden- 
tified with my county, I mean the salt interest. That 
interest in my county, is the largest salt interest in the 
Dominion of Canada. Its exportation reaches within a few 
barrels of the entire salt exportation from Canada, Now, Sir, 
the National Policy has been the cause of almost entirely 
crushing out that interest. I know that those who are at the 
head of it inour county, who have been strong Conservatives, 
and have supported the party in power in all political 
meetings, and in, every election that has taken place, but 
they say now that the National Policy has been the cause 
of the depreciation of the value of their property. In 1875 
the price of salt in this county was from 86 to 95 cents 
per, barrel; in .1887 the price was 50 cents per barrel. 
The Syracuse salt producers, on the American side, tried 
the crushing out process for some time, and sent salt into 
Canada and charged a certain price, and the price was the 
smaller the further away it was from the seat of produc- 
tion. The result was that our salt men competed in the 
United States with their salt mon, and sold a large number 
of barrels, bushels. and sacks of salt. Buta few years ago 
salt depreciated in value over there, and now the restriction 
placed upon salt is such that itis impossible for our salt 
interest to send one bushel there. Twelve cents a hundred 
is charged upon salt going into the United States in sacks, 
and 8 cents is charged upon every 100 pounds that is sent 
in bulk, and the result is equal to a. prohibitory duty, and 
our producers are blocked out of the United States market 
altogether. Now, let me show what the policy of this 
Government is doing for the salt industries in the east. No 
less than two hundred and eight million pounds of salt were 
brought last year from England. [t was brought across 
the ocean almost for nothing. It has been sent down as far 
as the city of Montreal, and distributed almost through the 
eastern part of the country, and all the territory that our 
salt men have is the Province of Ontario. The consequence 
is that the salt wells that a few years ago were in full blast 
and paying large sums of money in wages to workingmen, 
and paying a profit to those who had invested their money, 
have depreciated in value, anda large number have gone 
out of the business, and a number have failed. Now let me 
give this House and the country the opinion of one of the 
oldest salt manufacturers in our county. He is an in- 
telligent man, a man shrewd in business and one who 
knows exactly the ins and outs of his business, and with all 
that he is an intelligent Conservative, a man who supported 
the party in power for many years. He has gone upon 
public platforms and taken their part, 1 understand, and 
he supported the National Policy ; and hear now what hoe 
says in regard to the salt interests under the National Policy. 
I speak of Dr. Coleman, of Seaforth, in the South Riding of 
Huron. He says: 


‘ The salt industry of Ontario isin a very bad condition, iniesd; in 
fact, its condition could not well be much worse. There have been 
many withdrawals from the business, and some bankruptcies. Most of 
our properties would sell at a low price, and some would not be taken 
off our hands as a gift. Most of the owners engaged in the salt industry 
worked and fought for the National Policy. But for years the National 
Policy did nothing for us, and when it did attempt to do something it 
only gave us legislation without any substantial benefit,’’ 


He further says: 


‘( The assessment of salt property in this town was once over $30,000 
perannum. To-day it would not be assessed at half that amount,” 
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That is the condition of the salt interest in the town where 
that gentleman is one of the principal salt man. He goes 
on to show the other side of the sheld. He has shown 
what the National Policy did not do, and if it did not foster 
his industry it certainly did the opposite. That intelligent 
man goes on to say: 

“ We have several railroad lines. Their rates of carriage are not uni- 

torm and they will not interchange rates of mileage. We use a great 
deal of iron for pans, tubing, nails, grate bars, shafting, &c. On all 
these the duty, being very heavy, materially increases the cost of pro- 
duction. The same is true of belting, rubber and leather. I purchased 
nails in the Hastern States in November last laid down here in Seaforth 
at 7} cents per pound. Similar nails from Canadian firms cost me 
invariably 134 cents per pound.” 
Now, will hon, gentlemen opposite say that things are 
as cheap in Canada under the National Policy as in the 
United States? Here is one of their own supporters, a 
Conservative, and who would probably support hon. gen- 
tlemen at this time, and yet he gives them the lie in their 
teeth because he is a practical man and understands what 
he says. This is one testimony; but if you go a few miles 
further to the west you come to the town of Clinton. We 
find there an intelligent man, Mr. John Ransforth, a Con- 
servative who supported the Conservative party with the 
intelligence and vim characteristic of the man in every 
department of life. He is prepared to accept reciprocal 
free trade because the National Policy has destroyed his 
work. He says: 

‘Tt will thus be easily seen that to open the United States market to 
Canadian salt makers will not result in the extinction of the Canadian 
salt industry. Onthe contrary, we claim it will have the effect of 
developing it to an almost indefinite extent. The reason is obvious. 
The present condition of the salt trade is most deplorable. If means 
had been carefully devised to ruin the salt makers and supply Canadians 
with English salt, no more effectual way could have been found than 
by the National Policy.’’ 

Here is Sterry Hunt’s analysis of salts : Canadian salt, } of 
1 per cent.; Hnglish salt, 1:69 per cent; Spanish salt, 1:45 
per cent; Saginaw, U.S., salt, 2:00 per cent; Syracuse, 
USS., salt, 1:15 per cent. -Of all those salts, the Canadian 
is the purest. Supposing Canadian salt producers were at 
liberty under a reciprocity treaty with the United States to 
compete with Michigan salt on one side and Syracuse salt 
on the other, they having a purer article would be able to 
compete successfully with the American producers. Is it 
right and proper for the Canadian Government to prevent 
Canadians placing a better article on the-American market ? 
but when we have to pay 12 cents per hundred pounds 
in sack and 8 cents per hundred pounds in bulk on all 
salt going into the American market it is almost impossible, 
even with our superior article, to compete against the 
inferior article of the United States. Yet, in the face of 
these facts, the hon. gentleman who represents that section of 
country, I am sorry to say, considers the interests of other 
persons above the interests of the farmers and the salt pro- 
ducers. Salt is the principal industry in Goderich, and it 
is one of the principal industries in Clinton, which forms 
part of the hon, gentleman’s constituency, his constituents 
being for the most part farmers, who have admitted on every 
side they would be benefited by a free trade policy; and 
notwithstanding that fact he rose the other night and made 
a long speech, flowery and eloquent no doubt, but we have 
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‘have gone over the calculation and I found that instead of 

' $620 it was $658, call it $660. Let us see if a farmer could 
make any money out of that. A farmer owning 170 acres 
of land worth $6,000, and I want to call the hon. gentle- 
man’s attention to these figures because he was a farmer 
once himself. 


An hon. MEMBER. A very poor one. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). Perhaps he was like a 
man I heard of. A stranger was walking along a road and 
he saw a man on the fence. The stranger was astonished 
at the poor condition of the farm, and the man on the fence, 
afraid he would think he was the owner of the farm, said: 
“Sir, 1am not so poor as to be owner of that property.” 
Perhaps the hon. gentleman would say something of that 
kind too, if he were sitting on a fence and a stranger were 
passing his farm. Let me go on with the statement I was 
making. I want the hon. gentleman to note my figures to | 
see how much the farmer makes out of an output of $660. 
The hon. gentleman said I did not mention the sale of 
horses, cattle or sheep. If he was a practical man he would 
know that if a farmer sold the produce of the land he could 
not feed horses, cattle or sheep, because the produce must 
be on in one form or another, either in hay, straw or cereals 
or in cattle and horses. One man’s labor on the farm would 
certainly be worth $250 a year, a team with feed $140, 
interest on $6,000 at 4 per cent. $240, wear and tear of 
implements, blacksmith’s work, &c., $50, seed grain for the 
farm $30, threshing $16, taxes on the farm $30. We will 
now see how much the farmer will have, not including 
his own work. ‘Those amounts come to $756, and tak- 
ing the produce of the farm at an average of several years 
during a number of which prices were exceedingly high, 
wheat at 99 cents. this would leave a deficit of $90 after 
paying the necessary expenses and 4 per cent. on his 
investment. The hon, gentleman stated that that was a 
very fair showing for the County of Huron. If he is 
satisfied with that showing I am sure that we are not. I 
can explain very well why the hon. gentleman took that 
position, I can explain why he did not refer to the salt 
interest, because it comes under the National Policy. I 
can tell the reason why he did not refer to the farming 
interests of that county; and he has a reason which 
probably you do not all know. They are about improving 
the harbor of Goderich, and about building a new post office 
and a new custom house in Goderich. You do notali know 
that, and some of the hon. members sitting beside him do 
not know it either. According to the estimates we find 
that there are figures down there to the extent of $18,000, 
and I ask you how can any man, if we are human, go 
against the genial leader of the Government, who is about 
to spend $18,000 in the town of Goderich, which has sup- 

| ported the hon. gentleman so well. But he must remember 
| this, that if he goes back again to that county, he will have 
to go to the town of Clinton, the town which elected him last 
general election. He will find some person there who well 
say to the hon. member for West Huron (Mr. Porter) : 
“Why, Sir, you made a speech here last winter.” “ Yes 
Sir.” “But my interests were never touched by you,I 
complained to you that my interests were neglec'ed, the 


often seen a great deal of wind without much rain. 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


, Salt interest in which Iam engaged was neglected. You 
know very well I have ,worked hard for you and that I 
_ have gone from door to door to collect supporters for you, 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron), Iam very much pleased 
that hon, gentlemen opposite saw the wind too the other 
night. As I have said, the hon. gentleman did not take the 
part of those interests which are the most important in his 
county. He quoted some figures which he said I used here, 
and he declared that the farmers of the district were doing 
exceedingly well. He said according to my statement of 
prices the average products of the farm would reach $620 
ina year. But he made a little mistake in that, because I 

Mr, MacponaLp (Huron.) 


but when you went to Ottawa you forgot all about me, 
because you were about to get $18,000 for the town of 
Goderich.” That is the position in which the hon. gentle- 
man for West Huron (Mr. Porter) is placed. But, Sir, I 
will not detain the House much longer. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron.) Hon. gentlemen on the 
other side say “ hear, hear.” Of course we all know and I 
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often felt it myself that when I was getting the worst of it 
I was very anxious that my opponents should sit down and 
I think probably what is human nature on my side would 
probably be a good criterion to judge the gentlemen by on 
the other side. But, Sir, l want to say nowa word or two 
in regard to the annexation and loyalty cries. I tell you, 
Mr, Speaker, without any boasting whatever, that I am as 
loyal to the Crown of Britain as any man who sits on the 
other side of the House, I tell those hon. gentlemen 
that I love my Queen and revere her name just as much as 
they can. I admire that stately Queen who has sat with 
such great dignity upon the British throne and who in- 
stead of the British crown reflecting honor on her, she 
reflects honor on it. I believe,'Sir, we are as strongly attached 
to the mother country as any peoplecan be, but at the 
same time although I am strongly attached to the country 
from which my forefathers came, the country which has 
given us our literature, the country to whose history we 
can turn with pride, | believe, Sir, that in this country of 
Canada we have the best form and system of government 
that is to-day to be found in the world. We have every- 
thing that is firm in the monarchial form of govern- 
ment, we have everything that is liberal and progressive in the 
republican form of government, ana we have new principles 
added to these by the genius and political wisdom of the 
Canadian people. So that we are bound to say we possess 
the best government in the world. As far as our judiciary 
is concerned it is above all others in the world ; it is not only 
above impeachment but it is beyond question. When we 
consider how much thesecurity of our property and our lives 
depend on a just and proper administration of the law, the 
Canadian people have reason to be proud of the purity of 
the judiciary of Canada, We do notask to join our fate with 
the Americans. Not at aJl. Weunite with them as friends ; 
we give what we have to them when they buy from uz, and 
we want to buy from them what we want. Therefore this 
principle which we advocate does not alienate our affections 
from the crown of England. There are a great many possi- 
bilities, and I might go on for a long time discussing them. 
This question is so wide that one would hardly know where 
to stop. We know the great possibilities of this great 
Dominion of ours, and standing here, as we do, and looking 
forward to the list of years that are to come, we can fore- 
tell what the energy, the industry, the perseverance and 
the skill of the Canadian people is able to accomplish 
in the future. This is a great theatre of action, and who, 
looking forward through the long vista of the years to 
come, can foretell the great achievements under a wise and 
liberal trade policy, the energy, the industry, the perse- 
verance and skill of the Canadian people are yet to accom- 
plish. Long may this country, Sir, be a home and a refuge 
to thousands of the super-abundant numbers which the 
genius of Britain and other countries may send forth to 
inhabit, fertilise and civilise the untenanted portions of our 
vast dominions. Long may Canada be the Kianoor in the 
bright galaxy of gems that adorn the British crown, Long 
may this country be a land of liberty, loyalty and enter- 
prise, ever increasing in wealth and population. Long 
may that happy connection between Great Britain and this 
Dominion in the bonds of mutual affection be an unfailing 
source of profit and advantage to both, and long may 
Canada rejoice in aiding and is rng the grandeur, the 
might and the integrity of the British Empire. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the hon. gentleman who 
has just taken his seat ventured to make the remark, when 
a certain amount of applause proceeded from the Chamber, 
that he fancied and always had fancied during his experi- 
ence in public affairs, that even when he was getting the 
worst of it his opponents desired that he should stop. I 
think I may very well say that the House has had the 
worst of it in connection with his speech, and that the 


country has had the worst of it too. In opening my re- 
marks upon this question I intend to tell a true story, 
apropos of the hon. gentleman’s speech. A gentleman who 
was speaking at a political meeting in Michigan spoke for 
some two hours, and after the meeting he said to his uncle: 
“T spoke to-night.” His uncle said: “I heard you.” “T 
spoke for two hours,” said the man. “I timed you,” said his 
uncle. “What did you think of my speech?” said the man. 
And his uncle replied: “ A sensible man would have said it 
in ten minutes, and a very sensible man would not have said 
it at all.” But, Mr. Speaker, it is very amusing to hear the 
hon. gentleman lecture hon. gentlemen in this House in 
the amenities of debate particularly after the experience 
we have in the remarks he made to this House. With 
your permission I would give him a bit of advice across 
the floor of this House, and that is, ‘“‘ Doctor cure thyself.” 
Now, in the course of the remarks of the hon, gentleman, 
he dwelt on a question, and I took down a few of his obser- 
vations in order to prevent mistakes. He drew attention 
to the fact that a large amount of canned salmon or pickled 
salmon was sent from British Columbia to the United 
States, and he used that as an argument why it would be 
best for the people of British Columbia to have unrestricted 
trade with the United States,in order that they might 
gain the advantage, I state here as a merchant, knowing 
what lam saying and knowing what I am talking about, 
that the canned fish of British Columbia is an article of 
commerce which is not to be bought in the United States. 
I make that statement deliberately, and I defy contradic- 
tion, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Take off the duty. 


Mr. BROWN. Ido not care; take it offif you like. I 
say the statement made that $186,000 of British Columbia 
fish were exported to the United States and paid duty is 
not correct. I challenge any man on that side of the House 
to stand up and dispute what I say. They are silent. It 
is because they are unable to prove the hon. gentleman’s 
assertion. They make these grave statements and let them 
go to the country, and when they are brought to book 
twenty minutes afterwards they are unable to substantiate 
them. Now, Sir, if all the statements which have been 
made by the hon, gentleman who has just taken his seat are 
ag valuable as the one I have just effectually killed, then I 
think the country will know how to value his speech. The 
hon, gentleman has sneered at the National Policy, and has 
talked of the poverty of the farmers of Qanada, He has 
told us that the records of the number of farm mortgages 
held against the farmers of Ontario are incorrect, because 
he says there are three or four private mortgages against 
them to every one that is recorded against them in public 
companies. I tell the hon. gentleman that he cannot stand 
up in his own county and say that. I tell him more—ifhe 
goes before his constituents in Hast Huron—and 1 know 
that county pretty nearly as well as he does—and even 
winks at annexation, they will send him were he ought to 
have been sent before, not to the Parliament of Canada to 
advocate annexation—to advocate a policy which in the end 
will result in nothing else than the annexation of this 
Dominion to the United States, I have done with that hon. 
gentleman for the present, simply because I consider I have 
heavier metal to fight. When the hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) opened this debate, he 
threw across the floor of the House in a voice of sweet 
melody, the challenge that if hon. gentlemen on this side 
had the courage of their convictions, they would express 
those convictions in favor of the resolution which he pro- 
posed to move. Well, I have the courage of my convic- 
tions, and [am here to express what they are; and I 
know that in doing sol am backed up not only by the 
people who sént me here, but by the vast majority of the 
people of this Dominion. The hon. gentleman in opening 
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his remarks dealt largely with figures. Ido not propose 
to weary the House to-night with figures, but lam obliged 
to use one tabie simply to correct a very wrong impression 
which has been conveyed by the speech of that hon. gentle- 
man, The hon. member for South Oxford drew as usual a 
doleful picture of Canada. He has not done anything else 
for a great many years; it would be unnatural for him to 
do anything else, considering the manner in which he has 
spoken of the progress or want of progress in the country, 
and the scare he has sent all over the land. The hon. 
gentleman spoke of our small total oxport trade, and made 
a comparison between the years 1873 and 1878, showing a 
very small difference, and asked the House to look on this 
picture and then on that, and to declare with him that the 
country was not progressing, I hope the hon, gentleman 
did not intentionally omit the information which I am now 
going to give to the House and the country. Did he not 
know that in all the world from 1873 to 1887 in every 
department of trade, in every article that is grown or 
manufactured, there has been a great depreciation of value? 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron.) I would like to {make an 
explanation regarding whatI said about the exportation of 
fish from British Columbia. I want to read from the Trade 
and Navigation Returns to show that I was perfectly right. 
On page 736, under the heading “ Fisheries,” will be found 
the statement that there was exported to Great Britain 
$664,139 worth and to the United Sates $186,774 worth of 
fish from British Columbia. 


Mr. BROWN. Iam glad, Mr. Speaker, that the hon. 
gentleman has got up and held up his book. I do not 
hesitate to say that when I challenged hon. gentlemen op- 
posite to contradict my statement, I set'a trap for them, 
and have got the hon. gentleman in that trap like a rat. 
I say that those fish were not sent to the United States for 
consumption; they were sent there in transit on 
their way to other countries, Now, Sir, here is a book 
which I will hold up as high as the hon. gentleman did his. 
This is a volume of the Official Records of the United 
States for 1887, containing statistics of the foreign com. 
merce and n vigation of the United States. The people of 
the United States have all the salmon they require ia their 
own rivers, and do not need to buy any from us, and 
they never do buy any anless it may be to supply 
some slight shortage, or for a picnic or something of 
that kind. I find by this book that the imports of fish ; 
of salmon, for consumption into the United States, from 
British Columbia for the year 188%, consisted of one 
package of the value of $4. Now, the hon. gentle- 
man for South Oxford drew attention to the fact 
that the total trade of this country in 1587 was very 
little greater than ‘it was in 1873. We knew very well 
that it was not the same amount ; anybody could tell that ; 
but it was the duty of the hon, gentleman as a statesman 
to have stated the quantities produced in the two years. If 
the prices in 1887 had been the same as they were in 1873, 
the exports from this country of these articles, instead of 
being $18,000,000, would have been $26,000,000. That is 
a fair statement of the case to put before the country. The 
hon. gentleman, by his laaguage and manner, conveyed the 
idea that Canada was not progressive, that we were not 
raising more grain and cattle than we did in former years. 
Way, Sir, hon, gentlemen opposite know we are, and they. 
must know also that all over the world there is a shrinkage 
in the values of all products, and Canada is not an exception 
to the general rule. 


Sir RICHARD CARI WRIGHT. And you claim that 
for the National Policy. 


Mr. BROWN. The hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. 
Davies) if [ did not misunderstand him, spoke of the provision 
in our Customs Act, for reciprocal trade in natural products 

Mr. Brown. 


with the United States, and in his usual smiling way he said 
that it was a delusion and a snare, 


Mr. DAVIES. 


Mr. BROWN. Exactly; that is what they say. I pre- 
pose to show it is not a delusion and a snare. The provi- 
sion in our Customs Act that we are ready to unite with 
the Americans in an interchange of natural products is so 
great a delusion and a snare, that we import from the 
United States articles amounting in value to $10,000,000, 
upon which the duty amounts to $2,000,000, and the Ameri- 
cans receive from ug articles upon which they pay the duties 
to the extent of $4,000,000. What an absurdity to seek to 
convey to the country the impression that an interchange 
of natural products with the United States, which, in the 
leading articles, represents a duty on both sides of $6,000,000, 
is a delusion and asnare, The following is a schedule of 
the various articles: 


Hear, hear, 


United States United States 


Imports. Duty Levied. 

Animals of all kinds.......000 $ 4,373,999 $ 874,800 
Hay., condiese eee cevecess 13,778,255 156,510 
Barley, bushels.......00 02 10,351,846 1,035, 184 
Fish ttesa.toteteed eee tase rceevcs UU subvatncntenees 314,919 
Tier icc csnasietcelesceoesesccsesese~| sescosievesrees : 1,117,920 
VG ZCLADICS ccsctacasaititressc sscee,  <oevenieonevee 193,451 
Ol Cescslcesscleneencltesssolctcocests 248,706 
Peas and! DOADE! sicvaiiecer. cesses | seotesscoscoves 59,774 
Potalduiyercscie estes Mubsccscssedeacece $4, 146,092 


The great burden of all the speeches made by hon, gentle- 
men opposite during this debate, delivered in different 
strains and moods, is, from first to last: poor Canada going 
backwards, and everything indicating that unless hon. 
gentlemen opposite attain office this country fis no place 
for anybody to live in. I have not the least doubt that at 
this moment the words of these hon. gentlemen are fiying 
over the telegraph wires, and that the men who control 
American railways and who have American railway lands 
to sell are using these words on the other side of the 
Atlantic to induce people to settle in their country rather 
than to take up their abode in such a woe-begone 
place as Canada. We have it on the best authority 
that not a few of the dupes who have been carried 
over to Dakota in the years gone by, through the 
glowing pictures given of that country as compared with 
ours, are coming back to Canada where they can obtain 
better homes and have better prospects of success. Nota 
few of the dupes who have gone into Dakota and have been 
compelled to burn Dakota grass in their stoves to keep 
them from freezing, now regret’ that they ever placed any 
confidence in the statements, based, in many instances, on 
the doleful utterances of hon. gentlemen opposite. It is 
only right, therefore, that on occasions like this men should 
come forward and give expression to what they really be- 
lieve and what the people behind them believe, and that is 
what I am endeavoring to do to-night. Hon. gentlemen 
opposite have spoken of the lack of progress of this country. 
Why, there is no country under heaven that has made such 
progress in the last forty or fifty years as Canada has; 
there is no people, indeed, who enjoy greater blessings and 
privileges tnan do the Canadian people, and if you look 
back to history, you will find a constant and steady pro- 
gressive movement has taken place in the advancement of 
the pecpic. Lois disheartening to hear hon. gentlemen, who 
pretend to be Canadian in sentiment, undertaking to convey 
to the people of the world the idea that this country is going 
backwards, and is not a place in which men can be 
successful. What is the position of the United States 
as compared with this country, since’ 1837? Business here 
has increased thirteen times in volume, and property has 
increased fourfold in value. Had the United States grown 
in the same proportion as we have inthe last fifty years, 
comparing the ages of both countries, their population to- 
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day would be 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 more than it is. We 
have more than kept pace with them. Fifty years ago all 
that was known of Canada was about 450,000 square miles, 
to-day we have 3,470,000 square miles, Fifty years ago, 
we had only 4,000,000 acres of land under cultivation ; 
to.day we have 30,000,000 under cultivation... Fifty years 
ago we had invested in banks only $3,000,000; to-day our 
banks hold deposit receipts for $110,000,000. Fifty years 
ago, the total circulation, including Government notes, 
amounted to $1,750,000; to-day it is $50,000,000.. In 1837, 
we had 375 post offices; now we have over 7,000 and 52,000 
miles of public mail route and travel. To-day we have 
perhaps the finest system of education on. this con- 
tinent, The problem of education has been solved in 
this country, as it has been in no country in the 
world. Do hon, gentlemen opposite tell the people that 
in their speeches? Do they tell them that this is a place 
where an emigrant can have his children well educated ? 
Not they. Every section of our country is dotted with es- 


tablishments of education and with magnificent temples of 


worship, and people coming from older countries can here 
worship their Maker according to their conscience as freely 
as they can in their own homes. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
do not dilate on these advantages. On the contrary, their 
whole policy consists in decrying the country. Before 1878 
what did they do? They talk a great deal about the exodus 
from Canada, but I challenge them to-night todeny the fact 
that during the years before 1878, the first exodus from 
Canada of hungry men—starving men—who had to leave 
this country to get work and send money back to feed their 
families took place, and it was caused by the masterly inac- 
tivity of hon, gentlemen opposite who were then in power. 
When the distinguished leader of the Government 
brought before the country a cure that relieved the land, 
instead of hon, gentleman being gratified to see that the 
evils from which the country was. suffering had been re- 
moved, they growled and they grumbled and they have 
done nothing else ever since. They have been snarling at 
everything which has been done. Notwithstanding that this 
policy has done good to the country, they have had this 
nostrum and that nostrum, and I feel sometime that some 
of them must despise themselves for the lack of sincerity 
they have shown in offering to the country supposed re- 
medies under what they call their policy. Nothing was 
ever like a policy in what they submitted. They have been 
grasping at every straw and seeking to catch the votes of 
the people by side winds. I may be permitted to say that 
the people are not so easily gulled. A great deal has been 
said of the farmers. I consider the farmer the least 


_ gullible man in this country, and there is nobody who 


knows better than the farmer, and none better than the 
farmers of that hon. gentleman’s county, that the National 
Policy has been a grand thing for Canada; and nobody 
knows better than the farmer how to see through the 
misty mazes of the hon. gentlemen when they seck by 
catch votes to secure the approbation of the country. When 
they come forward and move a resolution in support 
of temperance, they put it in a shape so that the 
best friends of temperance—and the best friends of tem- 
perance in Canada have the honor to sit upon this side of 


_ the House —feel that they have to rebuke the mockery, to 


rebuke the hypocrisy, and to vote as one man, though they 
are sound and solid on the temperance question, against a 
resolution which on the face of it has the appearance of 
supporting the temperance principle. Do the hon. gentle- 
men imagine for a moment that the people of Canada do 
not see through a thing like that? They do see through it, 
and they will see through the scheme too. But the hon, 
gentlemen have done nothing for years but parading this 
sort of thing before the country. They are always telling 
the people of the great blessings they will enjoy, the great 
progress they will have, that everything, will be turned 


couleur de rose, that we here in Canada will be able to make 
a living without labor, as it were, all that is necessary to do 
is to come into this commercial union, or unrestricted reci- 
procity, and they will get $2 a pair for broilers. This thing 
that they have been attempting to make the people of 
Canada believe if would be good for them to adopt re- 
minds me of the story which was put into rhyme, and 
which did us good service in the last election: 


‘There was a young lady in Niger, 
Took a ride on the back of a tiger, 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


If this schome were carried out, the Americans would be 
the tiger, and we would be inside. The hon. gentlemen 
opposite, one and all, in the course of their observations, 
have had aslydab at the National Policy. They have 
been all the time saying that the public, that the farmers, 
that the long suffering community would be relieved from 
the burdens of the dreadful taxation which the National 
Policy has imposed upon them, They know perfectly well 
that, since the introduction of that measure, the farming 
community of Canada have been able to get larger prices 
for their goods, because of the increased centres of labor, 
Speaking for the manufacturing city from which [ come— 
and in speaking of that 1 speak of the whole country—I 
know perfectly well that, before 1878, when all the inter- 
ests were suffering, the farmers in our neighborhood were 
suffering, as they had no market; but, since then, when 
these factories have been busy, and we have had our own 
market to ourselves, and we have had mouths to feed, the 
farmers in the neighborhood have got good prices for their 
stuff. Complaints have been made of the small imports 
into this country during the last few. years, Why, that is 
one of the blessings which has come from the National 
Policy. We want to import less and to make more here, 
If our imports are so many million dollars less than they 


were, that difference goes into the pockets of the 
workingmen of Canada for the labor expended on 
that. The hon. gentlemen ever since the National 


Policy bas been introduced, have attacked the policy in 
the vilest manner. They have not only attacked the policy, 
but they have attacked the respected leader of the Govern- 
meat, who guides the destinies of this eountry, as the man 
who first proposed the National Policy. They have at- 
tacked him as well as the policy, but in his case character 
is always a shield against malignity and calumny, and the 
success of the National Policy is the best argument against 
all the attacks which those hon. gentlemun may make, 
With the country prospering, the people happy, and no 
complainibg in our streets, what more do we want? We 
cannot have continued prosperity. There will be instances 
of depression in business, there will be lulls in trade, there 
will be changes in the general run of business but that will 
happen under any circumstances. But let us remember the 
days before 1878, when these gentlemen were preparing 
their exodus, when, by their policy, by their inactivity, and 
by their refusal to do anything to relieve the country from 
the state into which it had come, people had to go, they 
were obliged to go. That reminds me of the incident of the 
rancheman in the North-West, who came from a ranche in 
the United States. Everything was not couleur de rose there. 
He came to a place near the Blood Reserve. Some of the 
fellows knew him, and said; “ Hillo, Jack, what are you 
doing here?” ‘ Well,” said he, “down to our ranche the 
grub is not very good, and I thought [ would change. 
The pay is not very good either. But, when they 
came down to flup-jacks and scenery, it was not 
very comfortable for me.” Well, this fellow passed, 
and after. atime another came along, and he was asked 
what was the matter, that all the ranche boys were coming 
along; and, says he: “It was all very well when he had 
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flap-jacks and scenery, but, when they stopped 
jacks, Jerusalem, I had to get, andI have got, and here I 
am.” Before 1878 there was no work to do here, and men 
had to go away to get employment in order to send money 
back to feed their families. It is well known that, in the 
large cities of Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton and 
elsewhere, there were men who were not only unable to 
feed their families, but were unable to educate their child- 
ren, and had to take them from school. Now, things are 
changed, and yet hon. gentlemen decry this policy, not that 
they think they are right in their views or that they think 
the country is suffering from this policy, but it is simply 
another of the straws they are grasping at, and they hope 
they may catch some favoring wind and get back to this 
side of the House. But it is not very likely that they will 
come back to this side of the House for a long time unless 
they mend their manners toward the people. Those hon. 
gentlemen seem to think that it is time there should be a 
change in this glorious Confederation of ours, and that we 
should seek with the United States a reciprocal alliance 
which no one in the world-can look at for five minutes 
without being satisfied that it is the entering wedge to 
annexation. I will read Mr. Hitt’s resolution that was 
introduced into Congress at Washington; 

‘The House Committee on Foreign Relations unanimously voted to- 

day to report favorably Mr. Hitt’s resolution to promote Commercial 
Union with Oanada. It provides that whenever Canada declares a 
desire to establish a Commercial Union having a uniform revenue system 
by which internal taxes will be collected and like import duties upon 
articles from other nations, with no duties between the United States 
and Canada, the President shall appoint three Commissioners to meet 
a similar commission from Canada and prepare a plan for the assimila- 
tion of import duties and revenue taxes of the two countries, and an 
equitable division of the receipts in Commercial Union.” 
I will venture to say, Mr. Speaker, that should such a mea- 
sure as this come to pass,in six months afterwards we 
would not kaow whether we were Americans or Canadians; 
we would rather be inclined, even in that short period, to 
say : Well, we will become Americanised pretty quickly. 


Mr. MILLS. Awm I, or am I not, 


Mr. BROWN. Well, I am a British subject, and I hope 
that I will always continue to be so. Now, hon. gentlemen 
oppozite have made the depreciation of this country the 
burden. of their song, and in all their speeches they have 


pre the way for hearing from this side of the House of 
our tion to our connection with Great Britain. 
They ‘@@ve sneered at sentiment. What they call sentiment, 


we'on this side of the House call loyalty. The hon. mem- 
ber fcr Huron who spoke the other night, declared that 
there was a man in his county—I think he said that he 
was one ofa great many—who was verily of opinion that 
unless we could get reciprocal trade with the United 
States we should have to have annexation, that 
we must ask to ba taken into the United States, Very 
well, I would say to the hon. member for Huron, put 
that friend of his on the list, and if he has an inclination of 
that sort himself, let him stick himself on the list, 


this great quéstion. 
sentiment in this country, we lose the grandest thing we 
have gotinit. When hon. gentlemen come forward here 
and try to mystify the House with,figures, when they sneer 


at sentiment, which we call devotion to our country as_ 


against the almighty dollar, I say there are men in this 


House, and in this country, thousands upon thousands 
of them, that will never tolerate any such computation | 


of the question at all. Sentiment, Sir, has made this coun- 


try as great as itis; sentiment has made the country from | 


which we spruag, great; sentiment, which you choose to 
sneer at, crowned the heights of Alma; the sentiment that 


Neither | 
will be missed by the people of Canada in connection with | 
I tell you, Sir, that when we lose | 


was taught at Eton and Rugby, that was instilled into the | 


boys there, won Waterloo; sentiment that-you choose tosneer 
Mr. Brown. 


tho flap- at, was what made the volunteers of Canada jump at the call 


of duty, and take that journey, at an inclement season of the 
year, to maintain the integrity of their country. Sneer at 
sentiment if you will; I tell you, Sir, that there is a band 
of men in Canada who will never surrender that sentiment, 
which is one of the proudest and grandest things that 
belong to us. I noticed in the speeches of hon. gentlemen 
Opposite, in this debate, the great care they took to sail 
close by the wind, so that we might not exactly catch their 
meaning, and so be able to pin them down; they tried to 
manifest indifference. Sir, there is no indifference in 
Canada, under which flag we sail; there is only one desire 
on the part of the people of Canada, except a miser- 
able minority, and that is a desire to continue to sail 
and to live under the stainless flag of which we 
are so proud, the flag of our ancestors. And I tell 
you that whenever there is any attempt on the 
part of the public men in this country to haul down that 
flag and to replace it with another, 50,000 to one will be 
there to run it up again, to unfurl it high once more to mark 
their devotion to their country. Hon, gentlemen opposite 
always wind up their speeches by expressing devoted loy- 
alty to their country, yet at the same time the burden of 
their speeches throughout has been that they will gladly 
go into any arrangement of a commercial character with 
the United States that will, as they must know, result in a 
political connection. No man living wishes to live ina 
greater feeling of amity with the United States than I do. 
‘They are a great people. The true American is as fine a 
man as you will find on the earth, and they are a people 
with whom we ought to live in the closest and most amica- 
bie relations. Ido not think there are any people in the 
world who respect Her Majesty Queen Victoria more highly 
than the true American people—I am speaking of those 
who are descendants of the early British colonies. I am 
most sincere when I say that the Americans are a people 
with whom we should live in the greatest amity, with 


whom, we should have the freeest commercial relations 


so long as they do not affect the status of this country as a 
part and parcel of the British Empire. We propose now to 
have the closest relations with the people of the United 
States, and our Government have put in the Customs Act 
a standing offer to interchange with the United States iu 
natural products; but beyond that this country should not 
and will not go. The hon. gentleman who just preceded 
me spoke of the iron interests of this country, and said that 
there was a lack of furnaces in Canada for the development 
of the iron trade, He pointed in glowing terms to the 
prosperity of the iron indusiry of the United States. The 
hon. member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) last session, when 
I was advocating an increase of the tariff on iron in order 
to develop that industry in this country, drew a doleful 
picture of the iron industry in the United States, and said 
that we in Canada would reach the same position. How- 
ever, my hon, friend from Huron says to-night that the 
industries of the United States are successful. Does the 
hon. gentleman know why ; if he does not, I will tell him. 
They are successful in consequence of the fostering care of 
the American Government in the tariff they have placed 
upon iron. There was a time when not one bar was made 


in the United States, when every bar came from abroad, | 


and to-day by the fostering care of the United States during 
a course of years they are not only making all the iron and 
steel they require in the country, but they are becoming 
shippers. 

Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) All the iron and steel they re- 
quire ? 

Mr. BROWN. They can, if they do not do it. 

Some hon. MEMBERS, Oh, oh. 


Mr. BROWN. The hon. gentleman may laugh, bat I 
tell him they can. 
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Mr. DAVIES (P.£.I.) Why do they not ? 


Mr. BROWN. Everytking is not done in a minute, I 
want to tell the hon. gentleman that he isin just a little too 
great a hurry when he expects the whole iron industry of 
Canada to be developed into full bloom when it has only 
had proper protection for one year. 


Mr, KIRK, Nine or ten years. 


Mr. BROWN. Why, the policy, the only practical po- 
licy that was ever put on the Statute-book here to deve- 
lop the iron industry was that of last session, which was the 
top stone of the National Policy. Give time and you will 
see the results. Hon. gentlemen opposite will remember 
that when the Act was passed the Government in its gene- 
rosity and in its fairness to the importers of the country 
gave two months to admit the whole of the iron that 
was being brought from the other side or could be 
brought out. That resulted in an immense quantity 
of iron being brought here. That checked the ope- 
ration of the iron works of the country, and to some 
extent probably is the reason why there has not beena 
movement to erect more furnaces. But that stock of im- 
ported iron is about used up now. As hon, gentlemen ought 
to be informed of the situation of the matter [ have taken 
care to fortify myself with letters from all the large iron 
industries in the country, and I will read very small por- 
tions from them, and with the permission of the House and 
with the desire to shorten the debate, I will hand them to 
the Hansard reporters. I have letters here from the Ham- 
ilton Bridge Company, Hamilton Forge Company, Canada 
Pipe Company and Ontario Rolling Company, and all these 
letters say this: That they approve of the iron tariff, that 
they are using largely of Canadian iron, that they consider 
it first-class in quality, and that they look forward to the 
tariff passed last Session as the means of immensely devel- 
oping the iron industry of Canada and the cause of the erec- 
tion of furnaces so as to double the present manufacture, 


Mr. MULOCK. Before the hon. gentlamen passes from 
the subject, I desire to say a word in case he should desire 
to refer more fully to the papers in his possession and lest 
he should not get them on record. I hardly think the sug- 
gestion he has mado would be willingly assented to by the 
Debates Committee, or that tae Committee would agree to 
it, In fact, I think it would be a very bad precedent to 
establish, that lengthy documents such as the hon. gentle- 
man mentions should be handed in to the reporters, 


Mr. BROWN. Then I will read them. My only desire 
was to shorten the debate, and as it is important to have 
them on record I will read them. Here is a letter from the 
Hamilton Bridge Company: 


“ We use iron of local manufacture very largely, and find it of at 
least equal quality to that imported, and the price as far as our ex- 
perience goes is reasonable and not so high as the full tariff increase 
would warrant; we also have the great advantage of ordering a:d 
obtaining this material just when wanted, and without having to lay 
in large stocks. We are convinced that the tariff as it at present stands 
is @ wise and far reaching measure, and one which has also an im- 
mediate result by causing the cost of material to be disbursed in this 
country instead of being remitted abroad to pay for the imported goods 
giving as it now does employment to many who otherwise would have 
to look elsewhere for work. You may remember that the iron bridge 
business is the direct growth of our protective system, it has had the 
effect of keeping out in many cases American structures of inferior 
design and material ; this is shown by the number of bridges of Ameri- 
can build, which we are now and have been for some time past re- 
placing and renewing, and which had been erected in Canada previous 
to the National Policy advent.”’ 


Mr, MULOCK. What Bridge Company is it? 


Mr. BROWN. Hamilton Bridge Company. That com- 
pany is erecting some of the grandest structures in Cauada, 
on the Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific Railways and almost 
every railway in the Dominion, The demand upon the 
company are so great that it is almost impossible for the 


company to overtake their orders. Here is a letter from 
the Hamilton Forge Company : 


‘¢ Haminton, 21st Jan., 1888. 
‘¢ Apam Brown, Hsq., M.P., Hamilton. 


‘“‘ Duar Srz,—We now very cheerfully comply with the request made 
by you in reference to the general effect of the tariff changes in iron 
inaugurated last May. 

‘¢Tn the first place we respectfully submit that the extension of time 
given to importers by the Government enabled them to bring into the 
country a large quantity of the fiaished article, that otherwise would 
have been made in Canada, thereby increasing the stocks then held, and 
to-day this iron has not all gone into consumption ; but we are assured 
the spring will largely reduce, if not wipe out altogether said stocks ; 
we find even now a considerable number of orders coming from men who 
have refused in the past to buy at home choosing rather the imported 
article ; but they are finding out that iron can be made in Canada equal 
in quality and finish to any foreign make. 

‘‘In our own business we have felt the good effects of the wise and 
judicious policy of the Government, notably during the past four months, 
having largely increased our output by running our force full time, both 
night and day, and within the past few days have started another fur- 
nace in our establishment with all the necessary equipment, capable of 
turning out about one car load more of finished bar iron per day, this 
will give active employment to twelve skilled men, beside day laborers. 
We have also increased. the capital stock of our company for the purpose 
of further developing the business, and in the near future we propose 
placing another mill plant with a capacity 6,000 tons per year. 

‘6In conclusion we have much pleasure in stating that we have never 
heard a consumer of iron complain of the tariff changes; moreover we 
desire to place on record the general feelings of satisfaction expressed by 
them in having their wants supplied promptly at home, without having 
as in the past to purchase abroad, and carry large stocks, and pay cash 
for them, they can now secure iron within a reasonable time, that at 
once goes into legitimate consumption, thereby giving a hearty and 
vigorous tone to business. : TIS 

‘“¢ The continuation of an iron policy, wise in its inception and having 
for its object the development of the mineral resources of this country, 
covering the whole Dominion of Canada, meets with our hearty approval, 
and must eventually lay a foundation broad and endaring, that will be 
materially helpful to every class of man living between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

‘¢ We beg to remain, yours respectfully, 
“ HAMILTON IRON FORGING CO., 


‘“TxHos. D. Bappon, 
Manager.” 


The Canada Pipe Company writes: 


‘‘ The immediate result has been that my factory has been steadily 
employed during the past season, and will soon necessitate the increase 
to double its present capacity. a 

‘¢T may say that another foundry for the same product is being built 
at the Londonderry Works in Nova Scotia, in which it is proposed to 
produce about double my capacity. 

‘‘ The effect on the consumers has occasioned a small increase in 
price, but it has been my policy (and [ also think that of others) not to 
ask the addition to the full extent of the-increase in tariff, as what we 
want is steady work at a moderate profit, rather than the full advance 
in price. 

a Of course, the extension of the time for admitting goods until the 
30th June last year affected our business somewhat, but I could not see 
how that could be well avoided. 

‘* Your respectfally, 


“ALEX. GARTSHORE,”’ 
The Ontario Rolling Mill Company writes : 


‘‘ We have not felt at all fully the effects, as yet, owing to the large 
amounts of material broughtin under privilege to July lst last; how- 
ever, we knew last summer that we must expect this and governed 
ourselves accordingly. 

(¢ We are now beginning to feel the beneficial effects and expect that by 
spring we shall be called on to make far more iron than ever before. 

“ This feeling justifies us in making many improvements in way of 
increased capacity here. We may say that we shall be able to turn 
out by spring nearly double the tonnage we ever made here. We are 
also arranging to start: up the mill we have in London, either there or 
elsewhere, so that by May we can, if necessary, make in that mill 
about thirty-five tons per day. As we have explained to you, before 
our increased capacity, with that of the Forge Company and mills east, 
will enable Canadian manufacturers of bar iron to turn out more iron 
per year than has been used in Canada. 

‘¢’We took the position last spring that under the advanced price of 
foreign iron made so by increased tariff, that it would tend to lessen 
the dissatisfaction of some importers and consumers; if we put our 
selling price down toa fair profit instead of holding it up to all the 
tariff permitted, and, also, show those who had before imported all 
their iron and disparaged our product in comparison with foreign iron, 
that we were disposed to forget all that, and treat them liberally ag 

ossible. 

ee We may say this policy hasbeen followed out by us and the result is 
satisfactory, so far as we know. While this state of affairs has been 
brought about, as explained above, we hope the conditions existing 
between makers, jobbers and consumers, will not be disarranged by 
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further changes. We mention this, as we heard last fall that an effort 
would be made to have the duty increased on scrap iron this coming 
session. 

“Tf that were done, it would necessitate our adding the increase to 
our price of fisished iron, and that would raise a general howl over 
the country. We are firmly of the opinion that the tariff, as it applies 
to manufacturers of iron, should not be disturbed. ? 

‘‘ We may say that itis impossible for us to make finished bars out of 
imported and domestic puddled bare, and sell, without loss, in compe- 
tition with foreign bars. 

‘‘ Should there beany further information that you wish, please let us 
know. We have not changed our opinion as to the wisdom of the 
policy of the Government on the iron question. 


‘t We are, yours truly, 
“ ONTARIO ROLLING MILLS.” 


Now, Sir, to show you the opinion of those interested in 
industries. there in which probably I suppose there are not 
less than $5,000,000 invested and which is being increased 
every day, and to show you that they are satisfied with the 
policy of the Government on the development of the iron 
industry, that they believe the policy to be the right one 
and to show you that we can get all the iron we want in 
Canada, I will quote same of those expressions of opinion. 
The hon. gentleman said there was lots of iron in the bowels 
of the carth, and I need not point out that the object of the 
National Policy is to unearth it, We know very well that 
hitherto the policy of our Government has been to do all 
that it could to‘promote emigration of the proper kind to 
this country. I believe with the hon. gentleman that the 
farmer is at the bottom of the success of our country and I 
advocate the bringing of all the farmers that we can of the 
right sort, to this country, bringing them in to plough the 
furrows, to sow the seed, and to reap the golden harvest 
which well be sent to the rest of the world. That is what 
we want in this country and I wish to see as much of it as 
we can have. lLetno man try to gull the country and to 
gull the farmers by telling them that the National Policy 
is not a benefit to them. | have here a number of telegrams 
which I have received from our city of Hamilton and from” 
those interested in different industries there which are all 
against this policy and which are after this style. 

‘¢ Commercial Union would kill our forge and preside at the funeral 


of our rolling mills. As loyal Canadians, we protest against the possibil- 
ity of our tariff being arranged for us at Wasuington. 


“T, D. BEDDOKR, 
“ Mgr. Hamilton Iron and Forging Co.” 


‘Tf Oommercial Union should be adopted, it would utterly destroy 
the pipe industry and certainly lead to annexation. Don’t let Washing- 


ton dictate our tariff. 
“ ALEX, GARTSHORE, 
“Canada Pipe Works.” 


“ Under Gommercial Union we would have to shut down our works 


entirely. 
ef “ONTARIO ROLLING MILLS CO.” 


“ GOommercial Union would destroy our business in carriage and 
saddlery hardware and scales, and would seriously damage stove 


business. 
“BURROW, STEWART & MILNE.” 


“( Unrestricted reciprocity would effectually close the canning industry. 
In most cases farmers receive for their products twice the price paid in 
the United States, particularly for tomatoes. 

“J, W. CUY KENDALL & OO.,, 
‘“' Rising Sun Canning and Pickling Oo.” 


“ Unrestricted reciprocity would close every sewer pipe factory in 


Canada. : 
“CANADA SEWER PIPE OO.” 


“The furniture trade would be severe sufferers, more particularly the 
manufacturers, for the following reasons :—The American factories are 
now nearly all large stock companies with large capital, and have all the 
advantages in purchasing that capital gives. From their large output 
they have the division of labor go fiue that the cost of production would 
be and is much less than we can hope to arrive at here with a limited 
production and output. Our manufactures are only now getting nicely 
on their feet. The large concerns could wipe them out before we could 
change our style of business to the change of market. 


‘¢ We consider that Commercial Union would be most disastrous to our 


interests. x 
‘HAMILTON COTTON OO.” 


The managers of the Wheel Works, who employ a large 
number of people, say : 
‘“‘ After considering the question of Commercial Union in all its differ- 


ent bearings, political, commercial and social, we are of the decided 
opinion that it is not for the interest of this country to entertain the 


lar business is concerned, we are positive it would injuriously affect it, 
if not altogether destroy it. 
“R, W. HORE & SON.” 


‘“‘ Consider risk far too great; can make as cheap, but would have to 
make New York the chief distributing point for selling; can make fair 
living now, and no money consideration would make me give up our 


brains to make living without foreign assistance, by all means let them 
annex, and wipe themselves out as a miserable race. 


“JAS. WATSON, 
“ Strathroy Knitting Co.” 
‘We believe it would destroy the manufacturing part of it, and 
resolve us into traders or agents for western houses. Am writing. 
“PF, W. FEARMAN, 
“ Pork, Bacon and Lard Packer.” 
‘We should have to share the market here with little prospect of 
entering the American market. The effect would be ruinous. 
“B, GREENING & CO., 
“ Wire Workers.” 
‘¢ Were unrestricted reciprocity or Commercial Union to come in force 
we would at once remove our business to United States. 
“PD, MORTON & SON, 
‘¢ Soapmakers.” 


Now I have a telegram from the Bridge Company, a 
company that we are proud of, and a company whose 
structures have excited the admiration of all experts in 
bridge building in this country. Not only this Bridge 
Company, but the companies in Montreal and elsewhere, 
are entirely an outcome of the National Policy. And yet 
hon. gentlemen on the other side of the House, as if it were 
a mere nothing, and a matter of no importance to the 
company, wish to have this industry wiped away. Here 
is what the President of the Bridge Company telegraphs 
me on this question: 

‘Unrestricted Reciprocity would destroy our bridge business. Am- 
erican bridge shops are generally attached to iron works, where they 
have raw material at their hand, and have large capital and an unlimit- 
ed field, but competition with them is such that few pay dividends. 
A large part of raw material used by usis imported from Europe, but 


we use all we can get made in Canada. Our work is preferred to 
either English or American. : 
‘WM. HENDRIE, 


“ President Hamilton Bridge Company.’’ 


There is anothcr point I would like to refer to, and I regret 
that the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 


for him on this question, He represents a constituency in 
which the article of cheese is the great staple of the 
country. Canadian cheese has worked its way up froma 


the American market superior to the American cheese. 
Hon. gentlemen will be astonished when I te}l them that I 


made boxes to hold cheese. I believe, Sir, that I saw the 
first box that was turned out to hold cheese, and to-day the 


say nothing of the home consumption, exceeds $7,000,000. 
Now, the point I want to make is, and on which my hoon. 
friend from South Qxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) will 
have a little difficulty in explaining himself to his constitu: 
ents, is that unrestricted reciprocity will put Canadian 
cheese on the same level with inferior American: cheese 


‘J, HOODLESS & SON.” | and therefore it will bring no better price to the Canadians 


“Unrestricted reeiprocipty would be hurtful to the country and ruin- | than to Americans, Hon. gentleman on the other side may 


ous to our business. laugh, but I tell you there is no doubt about it and it is & 
‘‘OSBORNE-KILLEY MANUFACTURING MACHINISTS CO.” 


Mr. Brown. proper proposition to make and a good argument to use. 


wright) is not in his sext as I made a special memorandum > 


idea. Itis but the stepping stone to annexation. As far as our particu- 


it 


Canadian independence. When the Oanadiana show that they have no _ 


very small-beginning until to-day it occupies a position on — 
can remember when there was not a man in Canada who 


export of cheese from Canada alone to foreign markets, to — 
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Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh! 


Mr. BROWN. What is the use of talking. I have here 
a telegram from the president of the large:t cheose concern 
in Canada on this question. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). That is equal to saying the 
Canadians do not know cheese. 


Mr. BROWN. Some of them do not know beans on the 
other side of the House. I asked the gentleman if he was 
president of the Cheese Association, as | wanted to have the 
highest authority. He answered: 


‘Yes, I am president of the association. No fixed prices can be given 
for cheese, as it depends on the supply and demand abroad. Think 
unrestricted reciprocity would not benefit us. Our cheese at present 
leads the market in price and quality, and any interference in the 
present mode of shipment that would be the means of our cheese being 
sent into the English market as American cheese would interfere with 
our high prestige against us.’’ 


That is the highest authority. This is from a man that 
leuds the cheeso organisation in the west. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant) What is the name? 


Mr. BROWN. His name is HE. Caswel!, he lives in 
Ingersoll, and he will see anybody from 7 o’clock till 9 ; 
he is always at his businers. Hon, gentlemen seem to have 
been a good deal mixed in the last three or four weeks, and 
it is only now that they are getting the tangle taken out. 
Their opinions respecting this unrestricted reciprocity and 
commercial union haye appeared in various forms through 
the press; but they seem 1ow to be pretty well whipped 
into line, and I suppose Lefure this debate is concluded they 
will all be of one mind as to what unrestricted reciprocity 
is and what commcrvial union is, But they seem to have 
a woeful forgetfulness of what they used to think, many of 
them, of the noble consummation effected by the Fathers of 
Confederation, which is making our country great, and 
which has already commanded the admiration of the world, 
Perhaps there is no country that has prospered so much, or 
that has made such satisfactory progress as Canada has 
done since the time Confederation was accomplished. [ 
would just like to read an extract written at the conclusion 
of the first decade of Confederation : 


‘The Dominion of Canada has now complete t the first decade, and 
can with pardonable pride review the history of those ten years while the 
future can be looked forward to with hopefuiness and confidence. Every 
one acknowledges that Canadian Confederation has been a great suc- 
cess, and those who had the greatest doubts about the venture are now 
ready to confess that the plan was a wise one, and that the result has 
been all the most sanguine could have anticipated.” 

‘Ten years have come and gone, and what do wesee? Canada 
stretches from ocean to ocean, and ia all her wide domains there is not 
a section of the inhabitants that is not loyal,to her Government and 
deliberately and enlightenedly attached to her con:titution. The idea 
of annexation is dead. The desire for it is to-day not spoken of as a 
factor ia the politics of the continent. Its discussionis not thought of 
even in juvenile debating clubs when ‘questions’ are at a premium and 
there is a desire to have something that will ‘draw.’ Never was there 
a time in all the past when there was more neighborly cordiality be- 
tween Canada and the United States, and at the same time less thought 
of or desire for a nearer political relationship than exists at present. 
Both fare on their way with mutual respect and with a growing convic- 
tion that each has a divergent destiny, with different habits, different 
national peculiarities, special modes of thought, and special civilisa- 
tion3 which may have their own particular excellencies and their own 
shortcomings, but can never be amalgamated without mutual injury 
and logs.” 

‘¢ While the material progress of Canada has during these last ten 
years been very marked, her educational and religious progress has not 
been less noticeable. In every respect we have cause, not for boasting, 
but for commendable catisfaction. The past is full of encouragement. 
The future is full of hope. We may all address ourselves with renew- 
ed energy and alacrity each to our owa proper work, with the full con- 
viction that, individually, we can all help to make Canada flourish 
more than more in all which really characterises a free and prosperous 
people, aud that as each and a | cultivate what is really true, manly, 
moral, intelligent and religious, so will Canada flourish, aud flourish 
long and ever progressively, sharing as she does and will the glorious, | and expanding pastures; of coastitational seif goverament and a con- 
and helping to accomplish the destiny, cf the mighty empire which | federated 'mpire; of page after page of honorable history, added as her 
after centuries of trial, and triumph is found to have nothing about it of | contribution to the annals of the mother country and to tue glories of 
age, but its matured wisdom ; its gathered experience; its prudence | the British race, of a perpetuation tor all times upon this content of 
without a touch of teebleness ; and its true conservatism which is ever | that temperate and well balanced system of goverament which combines 
tound in rational progress and timely improvement and reform.’’ in one mighty whole as the eternal possession of all Knglishman the 
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This splendid extract I have made from the Toronto 
Globe. Yet hon. goutlemen opposite have for the last tea 
years sought to disturb this great Confederation which has 
been the hope of the people of Canada, and which is full of 
inspiration for the young mon of our countcy—sometbing 
for them to live for, something for them to work for. But 
hon. gentlemen opposite and their friends have sought to 
neutralise all our hopes in the future of this country ; they 
declare that there is no prosperity in store for Canada 
under its present rule and its present institutions. They 
declare that we must have our whole fiscal policy changed, 
no matter if the result may be that we must change the 
institutions of our country and seek for sustenance and 
support by allegiance to those of another. Hon. gentlemen 
opposite, as I have said, had their nostrums now and again. 
They have sought to excite ill will among the people 
towards tho administration of this country. One cannot 
help being reminded of the scene of the witches in Macbeth, 
with all their toil and trouble, their boil and bubble, as they 
were mixing up the various ingredients in their caldron 
and say to each other, 

‘Round about the caldron go, 

In the poisoned entrails throw.’’ 
The policy of hon. gentlemen opposite siace 1878 has been 
as strange a mixture of heterogeneous compounds as that 
of the witches’ broth, described by Shakespeare, into which 
they put: 
‘ Pillet of a fenny snake, 

In the caldron boil and bake; 

Hye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 


Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing— 


In these changes they have sought 


“ For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble,” 


Which after all has produced for them nothing but 


‘‘Double, double toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and caldron bubble ;”’ 
Aud if they continue long the same kind of cookery, the 
people of the country will get tired of both them and 
their broth. We have a country well worth living for. I 
consider the people of the United States about the grandest 
neighbors anybody could possibly have, and we ought to 
cultivate the closest relationship with them. ‘They spring 
from the same blood, and inherit the same laws—the best 
laws under heaven which have been transmitted to us by 
the best blood of our forefathers. 


Mr. LISTER. And foremothers. 


Mr. BROWN. Yes, foremothers; and your foremother 
was not very proud of you. We should cultivate the best 
sentiments between these people, and we are doing it; and 
I hope the day will never come when there will be any 
rivalry between that country and ours, but that rivalry 
which will produce the greatest good for humanity. I hope 
that this alliance of commerce between the two countries 
will be held sacred in the interests of peace and commerce. 
I may, with pride, quote to you the words of a distinguished 
statesman, one who has shed lustre upon his career in this 
country, one who has adorned the history of Canada, I 
refer to Lord Dufferin. In his great speech at Winnipeg, 
speaking of the United States and of the propriety of keep- 
ing on the best terms with that country, he said: 

‘ But of no nearer connection does she dream. In a world apart, 
secluded from all extraneous influences, nestling at the fect of Her 


Majestic mother Canada dreams her dream, and forbodes her destiny—a 
dream of ever broadening harvests, multiplying towns and villages, 
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- brilliant history and traditions of the past with the freest and most 
auntrammelled liberty of action in the future.” 


I will not detain the House any longer but I will close 
my remarks by asking the House if I could give any better 
advice to the people of Canada or to the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, in our discussions of all matters connected with 
our country, than to repeat the words of that same distin- 
guished nobleman Lord Dufferin, when, following up the 
spirit of his address to the people of Manitoba, he uscd the 
following language which should be written in letters of 
gold, and be taught in the schools of our country: 


“Love your country, believe in your country, honor her, work for 
her, live for her, die for her.” 


M. CHOQUETTH : Mon intention n’est pas, M. l’Orateur, 
d’infliger 4 cette Chambre un long discours, sui tout dans 
une langue qui, malheureusement, ne sera pas Comprise par 
un grand nombre de mes honorables amis. Mais je tiens 
tout spécialement a faire connaitre mes vues sur |’inpor- 
tante question qui est maintenant devant la Chambre, parce 
que je représente un comté essentiellement agricole et qui 
a le plus grand intérét 4 ce que ses vues soient connues par 
mon entremise dans cette Chambre et dans le pays. 

Je tiens 4 exposer en quelques mots mes vues sur cette 
question, surtout pour répudier les avancés qui ont été faits 
d’abord par l’honorable ministre de l’intérieur qui a guidé le 
débat de l’autre cété de la Chambre, ensuite par un grand 
nombre d’autres députés, et spécialement par l’honorable 
député qui vient de prendre son siége, 4 savoir, que cette 
question de réciprocité n’est pas venue devant le pays et 
n’a pas été discutée devant le peuple lors des derniéres 
élections générales, 

Je ne sais pas exactement ce qui a 616 fait dans d’autres 
comtés, mais dans mon comté, je puis dire que la question a 
été spécialement discutée ; elle a 6té l’un des points princi- 
paux sur lesquels la lutte s’est faite. Une des raisons prin- 
Cipales que j’avais pour mettre la discussion spécialement 
sur Ge terrain, c’est que mon adversaire se donnait comme 
indépendant dans le temps, et qu’il disait ne pas différer 
d’opinion avec moi sur la question nationale qui était une 
des principales qui agitaient alors la province de Québec, 

Et pour prouver son indépendance, il disait qu’il avait 
comme moi condamné le gouvernement sur la question da 
Nord-Ouest. Par conséquent, la discussion se trouvait pour 
ainsi dire resserrée dans des bornes étroites, qui était la seule 
question de protection et de réciprocité avec les Htate-Unis. 

Eh bien ! M. l’Orateur, je dis done que la question a été 
discutée chez nous, et la meilleure preuve qu'elle a été 
comprise par la population du comté de Montmagny, comme 
de plusieurs comtés environnants, c'est le verdict qui a été 
rendu, 

Kn 1882, nous avons aussi fait la discussion sur cette 
question-l4, La question de protection s’est présentée aussi 
incidemment, et le comté de Montmagny qui, 4 tort ou a 
raison,—mais 4 tort suivant moi,—avait retusé mes services, 
et élu mon adversaire par 120 voix de majorité, s’est pro- 
noncé en ma faveur aux derniéres élections et m’a envoyé 
représenter le comté et ses véritables intéréis dans cette 
Chambre, en m’élisant par prés de 200 voix de majorité. 

Maintenant, M, l’Orateur, supposons que cette question 
ne fit pas venue devant le peuple; supposons que cette 
question n’efit pas été discutée devant 1’électorat, les hono- 
rables messieurs de l’autre cété de cette Chambre peuvent- 
ils nous en faire un reproche ? Hst-ce que nous n’avons pas 
le droit d’amener cette question devant la Chambre avant 
d’autres élections générales ? Hst-ce que nous n’avons pas 
le droit de mettre devant la Chambre et lo pays nos idées 
sur lesquelles, plus tard, le peuple pourra se prononcer et 
les ratifier ? Si nous n’avons pus ce droit, estce que le 
parti qui oceupe aujourd’hui les b»ynquettes ministérielles 
peuvent nous en faire un reproche ? 

Mr. Brown, 


Lorsqu’on a imposé au pays la Confédération, M. 
l’Orateur, esi-ce que cette question est venue devant le peu- 
ple? Loind’étre venue devant le peuple, lorsqu’il s'est 
agi do se prononcer sur la question, lorsqu’il s’est agi de la 
faire approuver ou de la faire condamner par I’électorat, 
des provinces entiéres se sont prononcées contre, et cepen- 
dant, la Confédération a été faite, Lorsque ces honorables 
messieurs Ont amené devant la Chambre le bill des fran- 
chises qui changeaient pour ainsi dire la représentation, qui 
changeait dans un grand nombre de provinces le systéme 
représentatif, est ce quwils ont craint qu’on leur fasse des 
reproches de ne pas s’étre adressés d’abord a lélectorat ? 
Non, M. !’Orateur, ils ont présenté ce bill sans consulter le 
peuple. Et lorsqu’ils ont jeté les millions au Pacifique, et 
qu’ils sont a la veille d’en jeter encore, est-ce qu’ils sont 
allés devant le peuple demander d’approuver leur politique? 

Par conséquent, M, l’Orateur, supposons que la question 
n’aurait pas été discutée, bien que je prétende que pour -ce 
qui nous concerne elle a été discutée, que le verdict a été 
rendu sur l’issue qui était soulevée, est-ce que nous n’avons 
pas le droit de venir devant cette Chambre exposer nos 
vues sur cette question, et demander plus tard Ja cvonfirma- 
tion de ces vues au peuple ? Je prétends que oni, M. )’Ora- 
teur, et je suis convaincu qu’elles recevront dans le temps 
Vapprobation de |’électorat. 

Maintenant la question de protection sur laquelle on fait 
la bataille, cette question de protection telle qu'elle existe 
actuellement, a t-eile été mise devant le peuple ? Ksi-ce que 
Vélectorat a eu occasion de se prononcer sur ceite question 
d’une maniére franche et sincére, c’est-a-dire de se pre- 
noncer sur un tarifde 39, 35 et 40 pour cent? Jo dis que 
non, et je vais le prouver, D’abord je dirai ceci: c'est 
qu’en 1576, 1877 et 1838, lorsque les honorables messieurs 
qui occupent les banquettes du trésor étaient dans l’opposi- 
tion, ils ont voulu mettre devant Ja Chambre et devant le 
pays des résolutions a l’effet de faire approuver la_poli- 
tique de protection. Eh bien! ont-ils mis devant la Chambre 
ce quils voulaient? Ont-ils récllement exposé leur politique 
devant le pays? Ont-ils dit au peuple, par l’entremise de la 
Chambre, par |’entremise de la presse, quils mettraient une 
muraille de Chine entre le Canada et les Ktats- Unis et qu’ils 
imposeraient un tarif de 30 et 35 pour 100? Non, M. 
VOrateur. ; 

Voici Ja résolution que l’honorable premier ministre pro- 
posait alors :— 

Que cette Chambre regrette que Son Excellence le gouverneur géné- 
ral n’ait pas 6té conseillé de recommander un remaniement de tarif & 
Veffet non-seulement de rendre moins sensible la stsgnation qu’on 
déplore dans le gracieux discours du tréne, mais aussi d’offrir |’encou- 
ragement et la protection qu’il convient aux manufactures et aux indus- 
tries.en souffrance aussi bien qu’aux produits agricoles du pays. . 

Eh bien ! est-ce que dans cette motion la politique que le 
gouvernement devait inaugurer est exprimée? Est-ce qu'il 
est dit qu'elle était la proposition que l’on voulait soumetire 
au peuple? Hst-co qwil est dit que lon voulait lui imporer 
un tarif aussi élevé que celui qui oxiste actuellement ? 

Prenons la résolution de 1877. L’bonorable premier 
ministre actuel, alors chef de Vopposition, } ~posait alors. 

Que cette Chambre regrette que la politique financiére du gouverne- 
ment augmente le fardeau des taxes sur le peuple sans procurer comme 
compensation, aucun avantage aux industries can adiennes, et de plus 
que cette Chambre est d’opinion que le déficit dans le revenu devrait étre 
comblé en réduisant les depenses et au moyen d’un remaniement de tarif 
qui protégerait et favoriserait les intéréts agricoles, miniers et manufac- 
turiers du Canada. 

Voila la résolution de 1877, Hille est 4 peu prés dans la 
méme sens que celle de 1876; on a changé les mots et on 
n’a pas fait connaitre au peuple ce que !’on voulait. 

Maintenant venons a la derniére session, en 1878. Voici 
la résolution que l’honorable premier ministre d’aujourd’bui 
a alors proposée : 

Qu’il soit résolu que cette “hambre est d’opinion que la prospérité du 
Canada requiert l’auoption d’une politique nationale qui, par un Tajuste- 
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ment judicieux du tarif, bénéficiera et favorisera les intéréts agricoles, 
misiers et manufacturiers du Canada. 

Eh bien !\M. l’Orateur, je dis qu’il n’y avait rien devant le 
pays, qu’il n’y avait rien devant Ja Chambre qui démontrait 
que le gouvernement voulait imposer les charges énormes 
qui existent actuellement ; et je dis qu’en allant devant le 
pays avec ces résolutions, et en imposant ensuite, aprés 
avoir été élus sur ces résolutions, le tarif énorme qui existe 
aujourd’hui, je dis que l’on a obtenu les votes du peuple sous 
de faux prétextes. Jedis que les les honorables députés 
de l’opposition ne voulaient pas faire connaitre leurs vues 
au peuple parce qu’ils savaient que la vérité leur ferait tort, 
Alora, s’ils ne voulaient pas sincérement faire connattre quel 
était leur but, jo dis qu’ils ont trompé le peuple et qu’ils ont 
obtenu le pouvoir sous de faux prétextes. 

Et je dirai plus, M. l’Orateur ; pendant la campagne élec- 
torale, un monsieur John Boyd télégraphiait a4 |’ honorable 
chef de l’opposition d’alors dans les termes suivants : 

La presse ministérielle affirme ici que vous proposez d’élever le 
tarif généralement & 35 pour cent. Puis-je contredire ? 

Voila la dépéche adressée de Saint-Jean, dans le Nouveau- 
Brunswick au chef de l’opposition qui briguait alors les 
faveurs populaires, en lui disant: on dit que vous voulez 
faire telle chose, est-ce que je puis contredire ? On savait 
doac, M. l’Orateur, que si on ne contredisait pas cette 
assertion dans le temps, on perdrait des votes que l’on ne 
pourrait pas capter la confiance populaire et prendre la 
majorité dans le pays. 

Alors qu’est-ce qu’a répondu le chef du gouvernement 
actuel ? Voici sa réponse : 

A M. Joun Boyp, Saint-Jean, N. B. 
C’est un absurde jmensonge. Ni & London ni ailleurs ai-je été au 


del& de la résolution par moi proposée.en parlement. Je n’ai pas parlé 
d’augmentation de tarif, mais de remaniement 


Eh bien !. voici trois résolutions mises devant la Chambre 


_ a trois sessions différentes ; et lors de la lutte électorale, 


pendant que le peuple était a faire la bataille, pendant que 
le gouvernement Mackenzie était 4 subir son procés et qu’on 
Paccusait de ne pas remanier le tarif, pour protéger les 
industries agricoles et miniéres, pendant qu’on l’accusait 
pour ainsi dire d’étre traitre A son pays, on demandait a 
son accusateur: voulez-vous, vous, faire telle chose ? Aug- 
menterez-vous le tarif si vous arrivez au pouvoir? Ht le 
chef du gouvernement actuel répondait que c’était un 
absurde mensonge; que jamais il n’avait songé a augmenter 
le tarif plus que le comportait les résolutions, bien que ces 
résolutions ne disaient pas un mot du tarif, 

ih bien ! je le répéte M. ’Orateur, on a obtenu les votes 
sous un faux prétexte, et aujourd’hui les honorables messieurs 
de l’autre cété de la Chambre ne peuvent pas déclarer sans 
fausser la vérité qu’ils ont obtenu le pouvoir sous le couvert 
de la protection. 

Maintenant, M. l’Orateur, plusieurs députés de |’autre 
cété de la Chambre ont dit dans le cours de ce débat, que 
cette question de protection était régléo ; que le peuple s’était 
prononcé en trois circonstances différentes: en 1878 et 1882, 
et 1887; quo le gouvernement avait eu gai de cause, et que 
la protection devrait étre maintenue dans le pays. M. l’Ora- 
teur, je fais objection a cet argument, et je dis que nile gou- 
vernement, ni les honorables messieurs de la droite n’ont 
pas raison de soutenir devant la Chambre ce qu’ils disent 
aujourd’hui, et voici pourquoi: en 1878 lo systéme protec- 
teur, tel qu’il existe aujourd’hui, n’a pas été discuté devant 
le peuple, et conséquemment ce dernier n’a pu se prononcer 
sur cette question, Qu’est-il arrivé en 1882 ? A cette époque 
il a fallu retourner devant le peuple, et expliquer la protec- 
tion, sur les dépéches, les discours, les motions contenues 
dans les livres publics, et défendre la position que le gou- 
vernement occupait. Que fit le gouvernement alors ? Comme 
il savait qu’il allait étre condamné par le peuple, il a passé 
le gerrymander bill avant les élections, et lorsque les élections 
sont arrivées le peuple n’a pas pu encore se prononcer sur 
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la question, car on avait remanié les comtés de maniére a 
faire disparaitre les majorités libérales et A les transformer 
en majorités conservatrices. Par conséquent pas plus en 
1882 qu’en 1578, la question de la protection n’a été portée 
devant le peuple sur son vrai mérite, 

Maintenant en 1882 qu’est-il arrivé encore ? Hst-ce qu’on 
est venu devant le peuple sur la méme question franche- 
ment? Hst-ce que le gouvernement a soumis cette question 
au méme corps d’électeurs ? Non, M. l’Orateur, parce qu’en 
1882 ce n’était pas les mémes comtés qu’en 1878? Mais en 
1887, est-ce que le gouvernement a encore demandé aux 
mémes électeurs de ratifier sa politique? Hst-ce qu’en 1887 
c’était la méme population qui devait se prononcer, soit 
pour condamner ou approuver la politique du gouverne- 
ment ? Non, M. ]’Orateur, car 1a encore, afin de remporter 
les élections, on a faitle fameux bill des franchises, et c’est 
au moyen de ce bill que le gouvernement a pu ce maintenir 
au pouvoir. Je dis donc que le peuple ne s’est pas pronon- 
cé sur cette question ni en 1878, ni on 1882, ni en 1887, 

La réciprocité, voila la question qui se présentera aux 
prochaines élections, Nous prenons les devants et nous 
voulons qu’alors il n’y ait pas de faux-fuyants. Nous vou- 
lons que les électeurs puissent se prononcer et déclarer sile 
régime protecteur doit étre maintenu, ou revoussé. Nous 
voulons qu’ils puissent déclarer si la réciprocité doit, au 
contraire, étre adoptée, Voila la raison pour laquelle j’ap. 
prouve la présente motion, et j’approuve surtout |’opportu- 
nité de la faire dés maintenant, afin qu’aux élections pro- 
chaines, elle soit parfaitement connue des électeurs qui au- 
ront alors 4 se prononcer. 

Maintenant, M. |’Orateur, le systéme protecteur qui a été 
inauguré, le tarif actuellement en force, est-il, ainsi qu’on le 
prétend, de nature 4 satisfaire les besoins du pays? Hst ce 
une chose que le peuple en général, sans distinction de classe 
peut approuver, sous prétexte qu’il est dans|’intérét général 
du pays? Hst-ce qu'il est véritablement dans l’intérét géné- 
ral du pays? 

Je dis non, M. l’Orateur. I] suffitde savoir que le mot 
protection est synonyme de taxe, pour dire que du moment 
que la taxe existe cela ne peut pas étre dans l’intérét du 
pays, car la taxe existe toujours aux dépens du consomma- 
teur. Ceux qui ont lu Bastiat ou quelqu’autres auteurs en 
économie politique, peuvent s’en convaincre facilement. Il 
s'agit seulement de prendre les auteurs qui ont proné la 
protection , les auteurs anglais qui ont dit que le tarif pro- 
tecteur devait étre adopté, que c’était le meilleur tarif, et 
qui ont donné les mémes raisons que donnent les honorables 
députés de l’autre cdté de la Chambre pour son adoption. 
Kt je citerai entr’autres ‘ Sidgwick, Political Economy,” a 
la page 489, qui dit: 

“ Of course such a duty—if needed and effective—imposes a tax on 
the consumers of the article protected.”’ 

Comme question de principe, je dis ceci: que du moment 
que vous mettez un tarif protecteur, vous imposez une taxe ; 
du moment que vous élevez le tarif, vous élevez les taxes 
aux dépens des consommateurs ou de ceux qui achétent, et 
de laméme maniére cette taxe est imposée au profit des 
producteurs qui sont représentés par les grands manufacta- 
riers. Je n’ai pas été étonné d’entendre, il y a un instant, 
Vhonorable député de Hamilton (M Brown), lire devant 
cette Chambre une foule de télégrammes et de lettres venant 
de tous les manufacturiers qui se déclarent satisfaits du 
tarif protecteur, Mais, a-t-il lu une seule lettre ou une 
seule dépéche venant d’an cultivateur ou d’un ouvrier, d’un 
consommateur enfin ? Non, il n’a lu que des dépéches et des 
lettres de coux qui bénéficient du tarif protecteur. 

Je ne veux pas blimer l’honorable député d’ Hamilton, 
(M. Brown), ni ceux qui lui ont adressé ces dépéches, car, si 
jétais manufacturier je ferais peut-étre la méme chose. 
Mais, nous députés, qui sommes ici pour défendre les inté- 
réts généraux du pays et non pour favoriser une classe ; qui 
sommes ici comme les représentants de la grande majorité, 
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les consommateurs, si nous voulons étre de bons citoyens,— 
et je considére qu’il n’y a de bons citoyens que ceux. qui 
veulent le bien du plus grand nombre,~—notre devoir est de 
protéger le plus grand nombre, c’est-a-dire ceux qui achetent 
et quiconsomment. Par conséquent, je dis que ces lettres 
que vient de lire |’honorable député ont peut-étre leur raison 
d’étre, au point de vue des intéréts manufacturiers; mais jo 
défie qui que ce soit de produire devant la Chambre des 
lettres ou des dépéches venant de cultivateurs ou de ceux 
qui consomment; venant de la classe pauvre ou agricole. 

Or, s'il n’y a que les producteurs, que les manufacturiers 
qui profitent de ces droits protecteurs, les classes pauvres, 
les classes agricoles en souifrent, et il est de notre devoir de 
remédier a cet état de choses. Le reméde est dans le traité 
de réciprocité. Les classes pauvres pourront alors acheter 
14 ow il leur plaira et od elles trouveront 4 meilleur marché. 
Je dis donc, M. l’Orateur, que les droits imposés pour prc- 
téger les manufactures est une taxe. Et je ne comprends 
pas |’inconséquence des honorables messieurs de l’autre coté 
de la Chambre, qui, aprés avoir établi ce tarif protecteur, se 
lévent de leurs siéges pour demander des enquétes contre 
ces combinaisons formées par les manufacturiers, Ils font 
comme Saturne, qui, une fois que les enfants étaient nés, les 
dévorait. Ils imposent un droit pour protéger les manufac- 
turiers, et a la session suivante, ils disent qu’ils ont fait une 
combinaison et qu’il faut les combattre. Le mode de les 
combattre, M. l’Orateur, ce serait de permettre la compéti- 
tion. Ce serait d’empécher, d’enlever les droits énormes en 
faveur des manufacturiers au moyen desquels ils forcent la 
classe pauvre et la classe agricole d’acheter chez eux et au 
prix quils demandent. 

Maintenant, M. l’Orateur, cette question de la protection 
n’est pas aussi nouvelle qu’on veut le faire croire. Du moins, 
les honorables députés de i’autre c6té de la Chambre n’ont 
pas toujours été de cette opinion, Iln’y a pas bien long- 
temps qu’ils sont pour la protection. Ils leur fallait un mot 
d’ordre pour capter la confiance populaire, et, en 1878, ils 
ont inventé ce mot qui a eu le résultat que l’on sait dans 
cette Chambre. 

Il a été Ju de nombreux documents: dans cette Chambre 
depuis le commencement de ce débat, et surtout hier au soir 
par l’honorable député de Pictou (M. Tupper), dans son 
discours ot il y avait beaucoup de fleurs mais bien peu de 
fruits. Oana fait beaucoup de citations pour tacher de 
mettre en contradiction les opinions des chefs de ce cété-ci 
de la Chambre; pour montrer que nous étions inconsé- 
quents, pour montrer que le parti libéral n'avait jamais eu 
de programme établi et qu’avjourd’hui on prenait ce mot 
parce qu'il faisait notre affaire. 

M. l’Orateur, c’est une arme a deux tranchants que de 
rappeler le paseé! C’est une arme 4 deux tranchants que de 
venir accuser d’inconséquence les honorables députés de ce 
cété-ci de cette Chambre; de les accuser d’avoir des idées 
contraires 2 celles de dix ans passés. 

Mais est-ce que les honorables messieurs de l’autre cdté 
qui ont eu, eux aussi, des chefs qu’ils ont respectés et avec 
beaucoup de raison,—car les chefs dans lo passé étaient 
aussi honorables et aussi distingués que ceux d’aujourd’hui, 
—est-ce que ces chefs-la n’ont pas aussi changé d’opinion ? 
Rist-co qu'ils n’ont pas donné une opinion contraire a leur 
opinion dans le temps? Est-ce qu’ils n’ont pas dit, il n’y a 
pas plus que dix-huit ou vingt ans, que d’adopter la protec- 
tion ce serait mettre dans le pays le taillant de la hache qui 
détruirait nos industries nationales? Hst-ce que sir George 
Cartier, en 1871, n’a pas dit cette chose-la aprés avoir é\é 
obligé de voter contre des taxes qu’il avait imposées en 
i87U sur le lard, les patates, Je charbon, le b!é et d’autres 
produits. Qu’est-ce que disait le Grand Manitou conservé- 
teur a cette époque? Hn janvier 1871, un grand banquet 
était donné a Québec d ce chef distingué. On lui deman- 
dait d’établir un programme politique parce qu’il devait 7 
avoir des élections quelques années aprés, peut-dtre dans un 
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temps trés rapproché. Le chef s’est executé de bonne grace. 
Ila fait un discours remarquable; remarquable surtout 
parco qu’il contredit carrément cette politique de protection 
que lon vante tant aujourd’hui, cette politique que lon 
maintient toujours pour ainsi dire sous de faux pretextes. 
Ce grand chef conservateur disait ceci,—et je regrette que la 
majorité de l’autre céte de la Chambre ne puissent pas com- 
prendre le francais, je regrette que ceux qui nous font un 
reproche d’avoir changé d’opinion ne puissent apprécier le 
langage de l’ancien chef conservateur, Voici ce que disait 
sir George Etienne Cartier en 1871, 4 Québec, dans une ville 
essentiellement libérale, dont l’un des quartiers a l’honneur 
d’avoir pour son représentant en cette Chambre notre chef 
si distingué, celui qui saura toujours, nous l’espérons, pren- 
dre les intéréts de la classe agricole, de la classe pauvre, de 
la classe des consommateurs. 
Sir George Cartier disait alors: 


Les industriels demandent des droits protecteurs. Oela est absurde 
sosccertolts seenver avec la protection poussée trop loin, vous tuez votre com- 
merce extérieur comme cela est arrivé aux Américaing, et il nous faut 
avoir recours aux taxes directes. Nous ne ferons pas une telle folie. 
Nous avons adopté la politique d’imposer un droit fiscal, et non un droit 
PLOLECEOUL 26.6 .casee covvee On demande un tarif protecteur. Mais lorsque 
vous protégez les manufactures, vous limitez la vente de vos produits & 
vos nationaux. Si les Etats-Unis n’exportent pas davantage, c’est que 
la protection éléve trop le prix des effets. 


Eh bien, M. ?’Orateur, voila sir George Cartier qui disait 
4 Québec: adopter Ja protection ce serait une folie, c’est 
absurde, il est impossible d’y songer. Et cependant, lorsque 
cet homme a disparu, lorsque ceux qui prétendent le repreé- 
senter et continuer son ceuvre, lorsque ceux qui veulent le 
suivre et marcher sur ces traces, viennent dire tout le con: 
traire, je ne dirai pas que c’est une folie, je ne dirai pas que 
c’ost une absurdité, car je les crois sincéres, je crois qu’ils 
veulent réellement |’iniérét du pays, mais si c’était une folie 
en 1871, cela ne peut pas étre bon aujourd’hui. Les temps 
ne changent pas si vite. Avec les siécles les choses peuvent 
changer, mais ce n’est pas en dix ans qu'une folie peut 
devenir uno chose raisonnable, 

Eh bien, M. |’Orateur, jo dis donc que ces honorables 
messieurs ont grand tort de parler d’inconséquence. Jamais 
nos chefs n’ont éié inconséquents 4 ce point. | Ils ont pu 
changer d’opision; tout le monde est libre de changer 
d’opinion. Tout le monde sait que le temps, les circons- 
tances, les besoins du pays peuvent modifier la maniére de 
voir sur la politique fiscale du pays, surtout dans un jeune 
pays comme le notre. Mais il n’appartient pas aux hono- 
rables membres de |’autre cé1é de la Chambre de nous taxer 
d’inconséquence sur ce point. 

M, l’Orateur, la protection, suivant moi et suivant le grand 
chef conservateur est une mauvaise Chose, et il doit y avoir 
un autre systéme financier qui soit une bonne chose ; il doit 
y avoir un autre systéme pour administrer les affaires du 
pays et le rendre prospére. Cesystéme, c'est celui de la 
réciprocité. Kt ce systéme, M.1’Orateur, n’est pas nouveau 
non plus. Sur ce point, les honorables messieurs de l’autre 
cdoté de la Chambre se contredisent dans Jeurs discours, dans 
leurs écrits et méme dans l’amendement maintenant soumis 
a cette Chambre, 

Mais voyoas si la réciprocité est une bonne chose. Ht si 
c’était une bonne chose lorsque le peuple était jeune, lorsque 
notre pees n’était pas considérable, lorsque nos res- 
sources étaient minimes, pourquoi ne serait-elle pas bonne 
avjourd’hui ? Pourquoi ne |’adopterions-nous pas aujourd’hui 
lorsque nous voyons par les documents publics et par l’his- 
toire qu’elle a 61é avocassée par tous les chefs conservateurs? 
Hst-ce que ce serait parce que c’est le parti libéral qui la 
propose qu’elle est mauvaise ? Je dis, M.1]’Orateur, qu’un 
député qui voterait sur une question aussi importante par 
esprit de parti serait indigno de la position qu'il occupe. Ht 
lorsque je viens ici combattre la politique du gouvernement 
Je ne le fais pas par esprit de parti. Le peuple, leur adonné 
le pouvoir et nous nous y soumettons volontiers. Nous les 
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aiderons lorsque nous pourrons les aider ; mais lorsque leur 
politique sera mauvaise nous les combattrons comme nous 
le faisons aujourd’hui. En 1847, il a été question du traité 
de :é6ciprocité sous le gouvernement Sherwood-Daly dont 
faisait partie l’honorable premier ministre d’aujourd’hui, 
comme receveur général. Et 4 la page 24 de Turcotte, un 
écrivain conservateur, voici ce que l’on trouve au sujet de 
la réciprocité : 

La province allait entrer en concurrence avec les peuples plus riches 


et plus avancés qu’elle, mais, pour lutter avec avantage il fallait lever 
tous les obstacles qui pouvaient entraver son commerce et accorder 


_Ventrée libre dans les ports canadiens 4 tous les bateaux étrangers. 


Aiosi, en 1847, sous un gouvernement conservateur dont 
Yhonorable premier ministre d’aujourd’hui était un des 
membres, on disait que le seul moyen d’avancer le pays et 
de le rendre grand et prospére, c’était d’ouvrir ses portes 
a deux battants au commerce des Etats-Unis, et d’ouvrir 
ses ports a tous les vaisseaux étrangers. 

En 1854, sous un gouvernement convervateur encore, on 
trouve ce qui suit 4 la page 251, de Turcotte : 


_Le commerce prit une nouvelle extension que la réciprocité commer- 
ciale avec les Ktats-Unis allait encore augmenter. Déja, en 1854, le 
commerce de va et vient atteignait le chiffre d@’environ $50,000,000. 


Par conséquent, M, l’Orateur, en 1857, on avocassait la 
réciprocité ; en 1854, on la demandait, et en 1865, lorsqu’il 
a été question du ministére de coalition de Taché.Macdo- 
nald et Brown on faisait un article spécial du programme 
pour engager les provinces 4 adopter le systéme de la Con- 
fédération, d’avoir un traité de réciprocité avec les Htats- 
Unis. Et un des motifs qui a militée on faveur de la Confé- 
dération a été que les provinces réunics pourraient avoir un 
commerce plus étendu. 

Eh bien, M. l’Orateur, si en unissant les provinces on 
trouvait que le commerce serait meilleur; si en unissant les 
provinces ensemble on faisait disparaitre la barriére qui 
retardait le progrés du pays, en faisant disparaitre la barriére 
commerciale qui existe aujourd’hui entre le Canada et les 
Etats-Unis, nous arriverions au méme résultat. 

Mais il y a plus que cela, M. l’Orateur. Sous le gouver-. 
nement McNab-Morin, dont j'ai parlé il y a un instant, et 


' duquel faisait partie l’honorable premier ministre actuel, on 


a constaté alors que le commerce était dans un état alar- 
mant; que l’émigration était considérable; que le paysallait 
plutot a reculons que de l’avant. On a alors formé un comi- 


- té spécial sur |’émigration, lequel je trouve dans le Canadian 


Pamphieis, N° 25. Ce comité nommé par le gouvernement 
conservateur, était composé de députés conservateurs, Voici 
les raisons que l’on donnait pour la formation de ce comité, 
A la page 2 du rapport de ce comiteé il est dit ceci: 


Quand une ancienne nation, par la surabondance de sa population 
comparée a l’étendue et aux limites de son teiritoire, se trouve trop & 


Vétroit et génée sur le sol natal, l’émigration qui se fait d’une partie de 


8a population est une cause de bien-étre, un bienfait non-seulement pour 
elle-méme, mais encore pour les pays nouveaux ou elle ge dirige, et pour 
Vhumanité, Mais quand un peuple, jeune encore, peu nombreux, sobre et 
courageux, habite un vaste territoire dont la superficie comme la fertilité 
du sol sont guffizantes pour contenir librement et alimenter abondamment 
uoe population cinquante fois plus nombreuse, alors son émigration est. 
uno vraimalheur, une vraie calamité publique. Une telle émigration, 
n’ayant pa; de raison d’étre dans des causes légitimes, ne peut donc 
qu’ étre le résultat, la conséquence de quelque vice radical que la société 
doit se hater de découvrir afin de ne prendre aucun temps dans 1’ appli- 
cation de3 reméies que commande une telle situation. 


Voila les raisons que l’on donnait pour la formation de 
ce comité spécial, compo:é de conservateurs. O’est quwil y 
avait dans le puys un vice radical qui empéchait l’extension 
du commerce d’une maniére aussi compléte que le permet- 
taient nos ressources, notre population, la fertilité du sol, 
’ust-a-dire, de nos mines et de nos toréts. 

Kt ce méme comité, 4 la page 10 de son rapport, disait: 

L’opinion de la plupart des hommes politit.ques du jour semble étre 


tellement en faveur du libre échange que toute manifestation contraire 
pourrait paraitre injustifiable et opposee 4 la prospérité du pays. 


‘complet avec les Etats-Unis. 


Ainsi en 1854 des députés conservateurs réunis en comité 
de cette Chambre dissient que l’opinion publique était 
tellement en faveur du libre échange, que ce serait une 
absurdité, et méme que Ce serait passer pour traftre 4 son 
pays que de proposer une autre politique. Le pays était 
Jeune, la population n’était pas trés considérable, et 
cependant, dans ce temps-la, tout le monde voulait du libre- 
échange et de la réciprocité. C’est done parce que cela avait 
quelque chose de bon ; parde qu’on prévoyait que le pays 
ne pouvait grandir qu’a |’ombre de ce drapeau. 

A la page 11 du rapport de ce comité, on trouve encore 
Ceci: 

Votre comité croit done qu’il est de la plus haute importance, pour la 
prospérité du pays,que la réciprocité dans les droits comme dans le libre- 
échange devrait exister entre cette province et les Htats-Unis; qu’avant 
il devrait étre imposé sur chaque article importé des Etats-Unis lee 
droits qui sont imposés sur les articles de méme nature exportés d’au- 
cune partie du Canada ;—que notre tarif soit modifié de maniére 4 assurer 
au manufacturier cette protection légitime qu’il a regue et qu’il regoit 


encore dans d’autre pays ot sa position est 4 peu prés la méme que celle 
qu’il occupe aujourd’ hui dang le notre. 


Le comité recommandait done en 1854 le libre-é6shange 
Mais il coneluait, naturelle- 
ment avec beaucoup de raison: si vous ne voulez pas don- 
ner la réciprocité, tachez de faire quelque chose pour les 
manufactures, et pour empécher l’émigration. Cependant 
on remarquera qu'il demandait en premier lieu, non pas la 
protection, mais la réciprocité compléte. 

Or, M. ’Orateur, lexpérience eat une legon, Si le passé 
peut étre de quelque utilité pour juger l’avenir, il me semble 
que ceux qui depuis 1837 a 1078 ont proclamé la nécessité 
absolue d’un traité de réciprocité avec les Htats-Unis, ont 
par la déclaré que Ja protection est une folie. 

Je dis donc que nous sommes placé3 4 un méme point de 
vue, et méme a un meilleur point de vue qu’eux, puisque 
notre pays est plus grand, nos ressources plus consideérables, 
et que si cette politique de réciprocité devait étre adoptée 
alors, je ne vois pas pourquoi aujourd’hui nous ne l’adopte- 
rions pas, 

Une autre preuve-que la réciprocité est une bonne chose, 
et la raison que jo vais en donner se trouve dans le rap- 
port du méme comité, qui dit qu’une des causes pour les- 
quelles le pays ne progressait pas, et la colonisation ne 
faisait pas de progrés, c’est qu’il y avait de grands proprié- 
taires qui accaparaient les terres publiques pour les revendre 
a des prix exorbitants; ou qui, aprés les avoir laissé 
exploiter par des colons de bonne foi, s’en cmparaient 
ensuite, Et a cela, ils attribuaient la cause de l’émigration. 
En effet, a la page 6, ils disent: 

2° L’une des principales causes de l’émigration résulte de la conces- 
sion de vastes étendues de terres qui ont été faites autrefois 4 un seul 
individu ou 4 des compagnies. 

L’histoire se répéte. Autrofois c’était los grands proprié- 
taires qui tenaient les petits propriétaires sous leur talon, et 
aujourd’hui ce sont les grands manufacturiers qui tiennent 
la population, les classes agricoles, les consommateurs sous 
leurs pieds. 

Maintenant, M. l’Orateur, une autre raison que |’on donne 
encore 4 l’eacontre de la proposition qui est devant la 
Chambre, ¢’est quo si cette politique était adoptée, on arri- 
verait infailliblement & l’annexion, Personne ne s’est pro- 
noncé pour l’annexion dans cette Chambre, bien qu’ua 
grand nombre de députés—et moi-méme pour un,—ne trou- 
vent pas que l’annexion soit un épouvantail, Nous sommes 
bien comme nous sommes, nous devons y rester, et jo ne 
vois pas pourquoi nous changerions notre allégeance, Mais, 
si pour une raison ou pour une autre, la constitution venait 
A changer, je ne vois pas pourquoi on ne pourrait pas y 
remédier, Le pays est prospére, nous sommes contents. 
Mais je dis que cette question n’est pas en jeu et no pout 
pas étre un épouvantail, Ht les observations qui ont élé 
faites par l’honorable député de Perth-Nord (M Hesson) : 
Que les Canadiens qui sont aux Htats-Unis ne sont bons 
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qu’a faire des scieurs de bois ou des porteurs d’eau,—ne 
sont ni plus ni moins qu’une injure lancéc 4 la face de nos 
fréres de l’autre cdté de la frontidre. Car nous savons qu’on 
grand nombre d’entre eux se sont distingués et occupent les 
meilleures positions municipales et autres chez nos voisins. 

Je présume toutefois que si l’honorable député qui a lancé 
cette injure 4 nos compatriotes allait’ aux Etats-Unis, il ne 
pourrait 6tre autre chose qu’un porteur d’eau ou un scieur 
de bois, Et peut-étre pourrais-je en dire autant de ses élec- 
teurs, car sils étaient capables d’étre autre chose, ils ne 
Vauraient pas envoyé ici pour insulter nos compatriotes 
comme il l’a fait. Par conséquent, M. |’Orateur, il n’est pas 
question de l’annexion, II est question seulemert,—et c’est 
la seulo proposition devant la Chambre,—de modifier le 
tarif; de faire un traité de réciprocité qui soit de nature 4 
favoriser nos intéréts et feire prospérer notre pays ; qui soit 
de nature A assurer plus de protection, non aux manufac- 
turiers, mais a la classe agricole, 4 la classe pauvre ; et je 
dis que toutes ces considérations que l’on donne contre la 
motion de l’honorable député d’Oxford-Sud (sir R. Cart- 
wright) sont des contradictions, car enfin, dans l’amende- 
ment, on dit que l’on veut Ja réciprocité. On l’a dit méme 
dans la proposition quia été faite lors du traité des p8che- 
ries, Mais, M. l’Orateur, si nous avons besoin de réciprocité 
pour les pécheries, lorsque nous sommes plus prospéres que 
les Etats-Unis ; lorsque notre commerce de pécheries est 
plus considérable et plus prospére que celui des Htats-Unis, 
jo prends le traité des pécheries comme une autre preuvea 
Vappui de la proposition que nous faisons, et puur dire que 
vous ferions bien d’adopter cette politique-la. 

M. l’ Orateur, on demande d’abolir la barriére qui empéche 
1'é:hange de nos pécheries, et cependant ja trouve, dans 
uve brochure écrite par l’honorabls député do Gaspé (M. 
Joncas), qui a secondé l’adresse en répoase au discours du 
tréne,—que nos pécheurs gagnent $42.00 de plus par 
année, par téte, que les pécheurs anglais, et $13 09 de plus 
que les pécheurs des Etats-Unis. 

Or si nous sommes si prospéres, et que nous voulons 
avoir un traité de réciprocité, c’est dono parce que |’on sent 
que notre prospérité et notre commerce s’agrandiront, que 
nous ferons encore plus d’affaires; que notre population sera 
plus 4 l’aise avec la réciprocité sur la question des pécheries. 
Ht pourquoi alors, sur les produits agricoles, sur tout ce 
qui se vond ou s’achéte n’aurions-nous pas les mémes 
avantages ? 

Par conséquent, je dis donc qu’en discutant cette question 
au point de vue politique, les honorables députés de la droite 
ont admis dans le passé, ct admettent aujourd’hui que la 
proposition qui est devant la Chambre n'est ni plus ni 
moins que l’adoption de la proposition faite par l’honorable 
ministre des finances a la conférence de Washington. Et je 
dis que le fait de voter contre cette proposition équivaut a 
un vote de non-confiance dans l’honorable ministre des 
finances. 

Maintenant, M. |’Orateur, une autre raison que l’on donne 
encore a l’appui des prétentions émises de |’autre cété de la 
Chambre, c’est que nos revenusdiminueront., J’admets que 
c’est le cas. J’admets que nous perdrons peut-étre six a 
sept millions de revenus, Mais si nos revenus dimiauent, 
c’est parce que les taxes diminueront; c'est parce que le 
consommateur aura moins a payer. Si lo trésor public perd 
sept millions, c’est donc sept millions de moins qui seront 
versés par ceux qui achétent dans le pays. 

De plus, on dit qu'il faudra avoir des taxes directes ou 
d’autres moyens de remédier A cet Stat de chose. Il n’y aura 
pas besoin de taxe directe ; mais on fera ce que l’honorable 
premier ministre disait lorsqu’il était dans l’opposition : on 
diminuera les dépenses. Je me rappelle que |’ancien 
ministre des fiaances, sir Leonard Tilley, disait que nous ne 
devrions pas dépeaser plus que $22,500,000 ou $23,000,000 ; 
e$ que lui, lorsqu’il serait ministre des finances il ne dépen- 
serait pas plus que cela. Ht il ajoutait que l’honorable 
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député d’Oxford-Sud (sir Richard Cartwright,) était un 
extravagant, un homme qui dépena iit trop. ; 
Eh bien, M.1’Orateur, en admettant que nos revenus 
diminueraient de $7,000,000, on nous demando $35,000,00) 
cette année, et si les honorables ministres peuvent adminis- 
trer avec $22,000,000 ou $23,000,006, il me semble qu’ils 
pourraient administrer les affaires du pays avec $28,000,000. 
M. \’Oratcur, je.n’ai pas l’intention de retenir la Chambre 
plus longtemps, et je terminerai les quelques remarques que 
je viens de faire en disant, pour ce qui me concerne, que 
cette question a 616 discutée dans mon comté; elle a été 
posée aux électeurs et la victoire a 616 on faveur de la réci- 
procité. Par conséquent, je n’hésite pas 4 me prononcer 
immédiatement, et de dire que si j’étais appelé 4 recommen. 


cer la lutte dans le com‘é, ce ne serait pas par deux cents 


voix que je serais élu, mais par quatre ou cing cents, 

Je dis de plus, M. ]’Orateur, que le traité de réciprociié 
avec les Htats-Unis a été avocassé de tout temps; lorsque 
nous étions dans uve position bien inférieure que celle que 
nous occupons aujourd’hui; et, s'il a été trouvé bon dans le 
temps, il doit |’6tre encore aujourd’hui. 

Lorsque je me léve dans cette Chambre pour appuyer la 
proposition qui nous est maintenant soumise, je ne le fais 
pas par esprit de parti. Je ne veux décrier ni ma province 
ni mon comté, et j’appuie cette proposition parce que je la 
crois dans l’intérét de mon pays, de la classe agricole et des 
consommateurs. Je suis un des plus jeunes dans cette 
Chambre, mais j'aime mon pays. Je suis loyal a la Reine, 
comme n’importe qui, Je ne veux pas que l’on m’applique 
ces paroles du poéte : 


“ Ceux qui jeunes encore sont froids pour leur pays, 
Quand ils deviendront vieux seront se3 ennemis.”’ 


Voila pourquoi, M. l’Orateur, je travaille pour son avan- 
cement et pour sa prospérité. Et quand je ne serai plus je 
veux que l’on dise de moi: que je l’ai aimé joune, adoré vieux, 


Mr. WOOD (Westmoreland). I shall not attempt to 
reply to the admirable speech which has been delivered by 
the hon. gentleman who has just sat down. So far as I am 
concerned, at all events, the speech of the hon. gentleman 
is perfectly unanswerable, 
gence of the House while I offer a few observations on the 
very important matter which is now under consideration, 
The discussion which has now taken place upon this ques- 
tion differs in one important respect, at least, from the dis- 
cuseions to which we have been accustomed to listen to ia 
other sessions, I have heard every cession, since I have 
had the honor of a seat in this House, the condition of this 
couotry described by hon. gentlemen opposite in very 
much the same language and the same way that they havo 
described it on this occasion. J have heard the poverty of 
the country referred to; I have heard it also alleged that 
the burden of taxation was so great that the people of this 
country were obliged to leave it and find homes for them- 
selves in the United States, 
ever, hon. gentlemen opposite suggested no remedy for this 


state of things. They informed us that while a Conservative 


Government was in power in this country, it was impossible 
for Canada to make progress or prosper, but they never 
told us how a change of government would afford any relief. 
They never told us what policy they would adopt if they 
were entrusted with the reins of power, which would bring 
about a better condition of affairs in this country. It is in 


this respect that this discussion offers a striking contrast _ 


to the discussion to which I have referred. They have 
discovered now that it is unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States that we requiro; they have discovered that 
if this policy should be adopted in this country, it would 
remove every cause of complaint, and, 1 presume, 
satisfy the wants and aspirations of us all. I feel tbat 
itis to be regretted, at least for the credit of hon, gen- 
tlemen opposite, that this particular remedy was dis- 


But I shall ask for the indul- — 


On former occasions, how-— 
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covered at some time when they could havo fairly claimed 
to have been the originators of this movement. It 
is a matter of surprise, to many of us at least, who sit on 
this side of the House, that the hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Qartwright) who introduced this res- 
olution, did not discover at some former time that this was 
the real and only remedy for the evils under which we 
labor, considering the very close investigation which he is 
every year accustomed to give the financial condition of 
this country. It is a matter of surprise, too, that this has 
never been the result of the philosophical searches of the 
hon, member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), Itis a matter of 
still greater surprise that the hon, gentleman who, at the 
present time, leads the party opposite in this House, not 
very long ago, I believe, should have doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of adopting this policy; it isa matter of surprise 
that the hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) not 
very long ago should have felt a preference for commercial 
union rather than unrestricted reciprocity, and that 


the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies,) when 
addressing his constituents in Charlottetown, should 
have pronounced unrestricted reciprocity—a scheme 


which, if it is not entirely analogous, is, at least, very 
nearly akin to the scheme which is now under considera- 
tion—as wholly impracticable. In some manner or by some 
process, which is unknown to us on this side of the House, 
these hon, gentlemen, apparently, since this session com- 
menced, have harmonised their views upon this subject. It 
is a mystery to those of us who are on this side of the 
House how thiy has been accomplished; and I assume that 
it will remain a mystery unless one hon. gentleman who is 
in the secrets of the party shall hereafter enlighten the 
country, and make himself famous by writing the history of 
the rise, and progress, and collapse of this extraordinary 
movement. 


An hon. MEMBER, Especially the collapse. 


Mr. WOOD (Westmoreland), Especially the collapse. 
To give horor to whom honor is due, I assume we may 
fairly attribute the origin of this movement to Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, the advocate of commercial union. Mr. Wiman, as 
we all know, is a gentleman of very distinguished abilities. 
If I am correctly informed, he was a native of Canada, but 
for some years back has taken up his residence in the 
United States. He has evidently formed the opinions he 
now entertains in regard to the conditions and wants of his 
native country as the result of the ideas which he has 
imbibed and the influences by which he has been surrounded 
in the land of his adoption. Mr. Wiman has more advanced 
views on this question than hon. gentlemen opposite. He 
advocates a scheme of commercial union. He not only 
desires free trade, but he desires that all Customs restric- 
tions should be removed, and that a uniform tariff should be 
adopted and the gross Customs receipts should be divided 
between the two countries on the basis of population 
or on some other basis that may be agreed upon. 
Hon. gentlemen opposite are not prepared to 
go that far. They draw the line at unrestricted 
reciprocity ; and, while they desire free trade, they desire 
that each country shall have the privilege of regulating its 
own tariff as itchooses. It is not difticult, of course, to 
acconnt for this difference in the opinions of Mr. Wiman 
and hon. gentlemen opposite, for these gentlemen have not 
enjoyed the same advantages as Mr. Wiman has ; they have 
not lived in New York, they have not been surrounded by 
the influences by which he has been surrounded, and they 
have not had the same opportunity of having their minds 
enlightened and their views enlarged that he has had. I 
had some expectation, and I think the country would have 
expected, that these gentlemen would have pointed out some 
reason why we should prefer unrestricted reciprocity to 
commercial union. For my own part, I have been unable 
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to discover what advantages we, as Canadians, would havo 
under unrestricted reciprocity that we would not have 
under commercial union. I can see many disadvantages to 
Canada under either system, In the first place, as has been 
pointed out already, the effect upon our revenue would be 
very serious indeed. ‘The direct loss, as has been stated, 
would amount to upwards of seven millions of dollars. The 
direct loss would be even greater than this, and it is impos- 
sible accurately to estimate it, because we cannot form a cor- 
rect estimate of the extent to which our foreignimports would 
be reduced if this policy were adopted. One thing, how- 
ever, I think, must be evident to any person who takes even 
a superficial view of this question, and that is that Canada 
would be in a better position under commercial union than 
she would be under unrestricted reciprocity, at all events 
as far as revenue is concerned ; for we must all admit that, 
if a fair tariff were maintaincd and we had a fair division 
of the revenues of the two countries, we would have a larger 
amount of money to provide for carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country and to provide for our governmental 
expenses than we would have under any scheme of unres- 
tricted reciprocity. ‘Then, there is the disastrous effect of 
this policy upon our manufacturing industries, which has 
been already referred to. Ishall not dwell at any length 
upon that branch of the subject. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
admit that it will injare our manufacturing industries, but 
they make this admission in the mildest manner possible. 
They tell us that it may be expected that some of the manu- 
facturing industries of this country may be injuriously 
affecte1 if this policy is adopted. Why, Mr. Speaker, our 
manufactures would not simply be injured; they would 
be prvctically annihilated; for everyone knows that 
the manufacturers of the United States, with their enormous 
wealth, with the capital they have at their command, with 
their long experience, with the skill they have acquired, 
with the great influence—almost amounting to control— 
which they are enabled to exercise, not only in the markets 
at home but in the markets abroad, and even, to some ex- 
tent, over the means of transportation, places them to-day 
in such a position that they can bid defiance to any compe- 
tition that the manufacturers of this country could possibly 
offer them. Tho hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr, 
Charlton), in the course of his remarks, used a moat extra- 
o.dinary argument in connection with this branch of the 
subject. The argument was very ingenious, but it was 
equally fallacious. That hon. gentleman referred to the 
growth of manufactures in the United States and he made 
a comparison between the growth of the manufactures in 
some of the newer States and in some of the older States, 
He instanced Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ulinois, lowa, Min- 
nesota and California on the one hand, and Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania on 
the other hand, and as the result of that comparison he says : 
‘ Taking the old manufacturing States which produce more than one- 
half the goods proiuced ia the whole Union, the States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, I find that 
the increase during the same period was $315,000,000, or about 
$50,000,000 less than in the eight new States I have mentioned, and 
that the ratio of increase was 21°6 per cent , against 64 per cent. in the 
new States. This is astriking resuit, and it demonstrates that the ratio 
of increaze in manufacturing is more than as rapid again in those new 
States, and the newer they are the more rapid the increase; the most 
rapid increase was in Minnesota, 228 per cent., the increase in Illinois 
was over 100 per cent., and in California over 74 per cent.” 
He gces on further and refers to seveval cities in the weat- 
ern States, Baffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
several others, and gues on to say: 


“ Statistics show that the ratio of increase is many times more rapid 
in these cities of the west than it is in the older cities of the east. In 
view of these facts, I think that we are needlessly alarmed, that there is 
no ground for the alarm that exists in the minds of some men, that the 
manufacturers of the Dominion are not capable of competing with those 
old manufacturing cenues in the eastern States. The 1esults in ihe 
western States give the lie to such assertion. We may disabuse our 
minds of any fears as to our abilities to compete with those centres and 
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to successfully maintain and sustain our manufacturing interests. The 
fact of it is, Mr. Speaker, that our manufacturers, as well as our lumber- 
men, our farmers, our fishermen and mine owners, need the'blessings of 
continental free trade.’’ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if that argument proves anything it 
proves this, that it is no disadvantage to a new country to 
have free trade with a country where older manufacturing 
industries are established, and, if that argument is sound, 


if there is no disadvantage for the newer cities and States , 
to have free trade with the older manufacturing States of | 


the Union, it would have been no disadvantage to them to 
have free trade with Great Britain and free trade with the 
world. If the principle the hon. gentleman lays down 
there is sound, the United States have not built up their 
manufacturing interests by the policy of protection which 
was adopted in that country, because those interests would 
have grown as rapidly, if not more rapidly, if they had 
maintained from the first a policy of free trade with Great 
Britain and the world. That is simply an argument in 
favor of free trade, and I cannot better answer the argu- 
ment of the hon. gentleman than by using the language 
which he used in this House in 1876, The hon, gentleman 
on that occasion said :— 

‘‘Tt may be safely assumed that no country has attained to greatness 
in manufactures without having in the course of its histo-y imposed 
exactions and restrictions. This has notably been the case with Great 
Britain herself, and I think the assertion that the development of various 
industries is necessary to the cultivation of the self-defensive power of 
tne nation, is incontrovertible. We have had an illustraticn of this in 
the United States. * * The United States have adopted a protec- 
tive policy under which their industries have been fostered and promoted 
until in 1870 their products reached 4,253 million dollars, giving employ- 
ment to 2 million operatives, and disbursing over 775 mill'on dollars.” 


The opinions which the hon. gentleman held in 1875 were 
sound. 1 can congratulate him upon the soundness of 
those opinions, but I cannot so heartily congratulate him 
upon his change of opinion since. But since the hon. 
gentleman has lost confidence in his former opinions, I 
could refer him to the opinions of another hon. 
gentleman, the very able leader of the party on 
that side of the House, in whose opinions he should, 
at all events, have a great degree of confidence. IL 
would refer him to the cclebratecd Malvern speech, which 
has already been referred to in-this debate. The leader 
of the Opposition, on that occasion, a knowledged that 
the protective policy which had been adop ed in Canada, 
had resulted in bringing into existence new manufacturisg 
industries, He admitted that these industries owed their 
continued existence to the continuance of that policy, and, 
as the leader of the party, he gave his pledge, and that 
pledge was not only for himself but for the party which he 
led, that the manufacturers, at all events, had nothing to 
fear from that party, that if they were entrusted with the 
control of the government of this country, no radical 
change would take place in our fiscal policy ; in any reduc- 
tions which they made in the tariff, they would have a due 
regard for the manufacturing interests of this country. 1t 
appears that the hon, gentleman bas not only lost confidence 
in his opinions, but both he and all the gentlemen with 
whom he is associated on that side of the House, have lost 
all respect for the solemn pledges of their leader made a 
little more than a year ago; for every person knows that if 
this policy were adopted, the manufacturers which owe their 
very existence, in this country, to the adoption of a protec- 
tive policy, would be utterly destroyed, for they can only be 
continued in existence by maintaining a protective policy 
against the United States as well as against the world. Now, 
Sir, this policy of unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States will not only be dieastrous to our manufacturing in- 
dustries, it will be equally disastrous to the trade of this 
country. This has already been referred to—indee], every 
branch of this subject has been discussed at so great length 
that it is necd!es3; to dwell much upon it now. I wish to 
confine my remarks, on this branch of the subject, almost 
Mr, Woop (Westmoreland,) 
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exclusively to the foreign trade of this coun‘ry. One of 
the objects of the National Policy has been to extend and 
develop our foreign trade, and that has been done toa large 
extent. It is specially exemplified in the sugar trado. In 
1878, as weall know, we imported but 6 per cont. of the 
sugar consumed in this country from the country of growth 
and production. In 1887 this condition of things was cn. 
tirely changed, for we now import upwards of 90 per cent. 
of the sugar consumed in this country, direct from the coun- 
try of growth and production. And when we recollect that 
the consumption of sugar in thiscountry last year amounted 
upwards of 230 million pounds, the importance of this 
trade will be apparent to every one. Thon take 
another leading article of commerce, the article of 
tea. Before the introduction of the National Policy, 


we purchased our tea largely in the United States, and last 


year we imported into Canada direct from China and Japan, 
and other tea producing countrics, upwards of elevon 
million pounds, and from the United States only halfa 
million pounds. Now,I cannot conceive it possible that 
under any system of unrestricted reciprocity or co nmercial 
union that discriminating duty of 10 per cent. could be 
raaintained ; and if it is not maintained, we hand back the 
tea trade of this country largely to the wholesale inportin s 
houses of New York acd Boston. Then, in 1837, we im- 
ported of woollen manufactured goods from Great Britain 
upwards of eleven million dollars worth, and of cotton 
manufactured goods, upwards of four and a half millions. 
If unrestricted reciprocity were adopted, this trade would 
nearly all, if not entirely, bo transferred to the United 
States, Indeed, Sir, without enumerating further, we may say 
that our entire foreign trade would be gone. When we con- 
sider the value of this trade, when we consider the im. 
portantinfluence it has in building up our maritime cities, 
in furnishing traffic for our railways, in furnishing employ- 
ment for both capital and labor in this country, we can 
form some conception of the enormous losses which 
would be incurred if this policy were adopted. For 
my own part, I can see no advantages sufficient to 
compensate us for this enormous loss, Hon. gentlemen 
bave endeavored to support their position in vari- 
ous ways. They hava referred to our geographical 
p stion, to the proximity of the United States, to ther 


large population of 60,000,000, and to their eno: mous trade. | 


But this point does not really touch the question. The 
real question under consideration now is whether these 
60,000,000 of people are our customers, or our competitors. 
With regard to our geographical position, that branch of 
the subject has beon so ably dealt witb, and the arguments 
so fully and so successfully met by the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, that it is not necessary to refer to it further, 
It has been said that we need the United States as a market 
for our agricultural products, that the United States is the 
natural market for the products of this country. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, that is a position which hon. gentlemen cannot 
successfully maintain, Why, the United States are, and 
have been for years, the competitors of the Canadian farmer 
in very many leading classes of agr.cultaral products in our 
own Canadian market. In beef, pork, ia wheat, rye, poas 
and beans, in live stock, butter, lard and cheese, they are 
the competitors of the Canadian farmers to-day in the 
markets of Great Britain and in every other foreign market 
to which these exports are shipped. 
classes of agricultural products to which reference has been 
made, horses, barley, hay, sheep and wool, the imports at 
the present time are utterly insignificant, and, as the hon. 
member for North Norfolk (Mr, Charlton) stated, the 
imports are so small that they do not affect, to any appre- 
ciable extent, the value of these articles in the markets of 
the United States, That reciprocal trade with the United 
States in farm products would be an advantage, no one can 
deny ; but this is due to this cause, that agricultural pro- 
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ducts especially are affected by local and exceptional causes. 
A drought in any particular year may enhance the value of 
particular classes of agricultural produce; the failure of a 
crop may have the same effect; the movement of popula- 
tion, the growth of cities, the establishment of new mining 
or manufacturing industries may, for any particular period 
of time and in certain localities, give enhanced value to 
agricultural produce; and to that extent, and to that extent 
alone, it would be advantageous to the farmers of Canada to 
have free access to the markets of the United States. Bat it 
is contrary to every principle that governs trade and com- 
merce, to assume that while the United States are exporting 
every year, and exporting every year in larger quantitios, al- 
most every class of agricultural produce,they can offer to the 
farmers of Canada a certain permanent or profitable mar- 
ket, while everything we sell must simply go to swell the 
volume of their exports to foreign countries. The hon. 
member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) has referred to 
our mineral wealth. He told us that if the barriers of 
trade were thrown dowe American capitalists would come 
into this county, that our iron and copper mines would be 
developed, that new lines of railway would be built, and in 
a short time we would become large exporters of iron and 
copper ore to the United States. I doubt very much the 
conclusions at which the hon. gentleman has arrived, I 
do not for one believe that the results he anticipates would 
follow if his policy were adopted. But, even supposing for 
the sake of argument, that the hon, gentleman ia right in 
this anticipatioo, if he pretends to assert that it is in that 
way that the mineral wealth of this country can be devs. 
loped to the greatest advantage of the people, [ take direct 
issue with him on that point. 1 claim that the mineral wealth 
of this country should be used for the benefit of the people of 
this country,that by a moderate protectionate tariff we should 
offer every inducement to foreign capitalicts to come here and 
establish new manufacturing industries, to furnish employ- 
ment for our own people and enlarge the home market for 
our farmers, and we all know the home market is the most 
profitable market they can have, This, Sir, is the policy 
_which the present Government have adopted in the past. 
It has been successful so far, and it promises to be far more 
successful in the future than it has been in the past. The 
bon. gentleman has also referred to the growth of trade dur- 
ring the exi tence of the old Reciprocity Treaty, which ex- 
tended from 1854 to 1866. Now, it must be apparent to 
every one that that can in no way be taken as an index of 
the probable results of reciprocity at the present time. It 
must be remembered that that was an exceptional period in 
the history of the country. It must be remembered that 
during the existence of that treaty the people of the 
United States were for five years engaged in civil war, 
that during that time upwards of two millions of their 
people were taken away from agricultural and industrial pro- 
cesses and forced to do duty on the field of battle, that the 
ordinary business of the country was neglected and the 
regular growth and development of the country was 
arrested. It must be remembered, too, that the values of 
all commodities were unduly inflated, that especially the 
prices of the exports from Canada to the United States 
were enormously enhanced, and the large profits which the 
people of this country gained by having tree trade with the 
United States during that period could not be realised again 
except under similar circumstances. To-jay, the condition 
of things is entirely changed. During that period the Uni- 
ted States were importers of coal. In 1865 they purcha ed 
from Nova Scotia some half-million tons of coal. Last year, 
such has been the development of the coal mining interests 
of the United States, that they not only supplied their own 
wants, but exported to the Province of Ontario alone 1,130,- 
000 tons of coal, and that in the face of the duty of 50 cents 
per ton. If that duty were removed to-day, it we had free 
trade in full with the United States to-day, it would be a dis- 
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advantage instead of being an advantage to the people of 
Canada, for the coal mine owners of Nova Scotia 
would find that coal from Pennsylvania, and Ohio, aud 
Illinois not only had full possession of the eastern 
markets of the United States, but they would find, 
I fear, that they, the Nova Scotians, would be 
kept out of the markets of Ontario and Quebec. Then 
the development of the agricultural resources of the United 
States has been wonderful since the close of the war. Since 
that time in the United States the people have built Jong 
lines of railway connecting the east with the west; they 
have carried into the rich agricultural districts of the west 
hundreds and thousands of settlers, they have placed in 
their hands the best and most improved agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, they have furnished them with easy, 
speedy and rapid communication between the agricultural 
districts in the west and the centres of population in the 
east and the seaports on the Atlantic coast. The develop- 
ment of their agricultural resources has been far more 
rapid than the demand of the home market warrants, and 
the exports of the country are every year increasing. 
in Canada, too, the condition of things has entirely 
changed, We, too, have built long lines of railway. We 
have deepened our canals, improved our water com- 

munication and today we have communication be- 
tween the different sections of this Dominion which is 
not excelled, even if it can be equalled in any country in 
the world. We have, too, opened for ourselves new 
markets, we have established new means of communication 
with those markets, and if we continue to go on in the 
direction in which we are going, the time is not far distant 
when the people of Canada will have easy access to all the 
markets of the world where our products can be sold, or 
where any demand for them exists. Under these circum- 
stances, while we are not as dependent upon the United 
States for the sale of our products as we formerly were, 
while reciprocal trade with the United States may be very 
desirable, it is no longer necessary to our progress and 
prosperity. I am not opposed to reciprocal trade. [ should 
be very glad if our commercial relations with the United 
States were very much extended, I should be very glad if 
many of the restrictions which now exist were removed, I 
should be very glad if we could have free access to their 
markets for the products of our farms, of our fisheries, of 
our mines and of our forests, I should be very glad too if 
we could have the advantage of the coasting trade, and I 
believe,the Government of the country would be fully justified 
in making any reasonable concessions to obtain those advant- 
ages. But while I am in favor of a reciprocal treaty or a treaty 
for reciprocal trade, which is fair in its terms, waich can be 
honorably obtained, which is mutually advantageous to both 
countries interested, I for one can never give my consent to 
a@ proposition such as that now before the House. It 
involves the loss of our foreign trade, the destruction of our 
manufactures, it would practically compel us to purchase 
almost everything we require in the markets of the United 
States, and tinally it would make us dependent upon them 
for a market for our products. The hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) in the course of his 
remarks referred to the present position of the finances of 
the United States, He told us that the Secretary of the 
Treasury if he had the authority of Congress might provide 
for the required expenses in three different mode. Hach of 
the modes which the hon. gentleman proposed involved a 
very large reduction of the tariff and very large additions to 

the free trade list. Now, 1 am very much inclined to agree 
with the hon. gentleman’s opinions and I believe that 
there are good grounds for entertaining those opinions. 

A measure has been introduced into Congress during 

its present session, which, together with the remarks 
of the President of the United States, would indicate 

that legislation in that direction may be looked for 
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at no distant date. But, Sir, there is no reasonable man 
who can contend that if the free trade list is enlarged in 
the United States it will be enlarged in the direction of the 
admission of all the natural products of Canada and of 
everything which under any circumstances we could sell to 
the people of the United States. If that opinion is well 
founded no government can be justified in purchasing those 
advantages at so great a cost as is proposed in this resolu- 
tion; when the United States will be compelled by force of 
circumstances and with no concessions on our part to open 
their markets in the no distant future not only to Canada 
but to the whole world. Then, Sir, there is another view 
of this question and a very important one to which I wish 
to refer, and that is the practicability of the proposition 
now before the House. Sir, I believe that the hon. gentle- 
man would be obliged to demonstrate far more clearly than 
he has done in the course of this debate that this proposi- 
tion is practicable before it will receive a very serious con- 
sideration from this House or from the country. I do not 
believe, Sir, that it can be shown to be practicable, and 
the history of our trade negotiations with the United 
States fully justifies this opinion. The treaty which 
existed from 1854 to 1866 was terminated not by the 
desire of the Canadian people but as a result of the 
action of the American Congress, and that action has 
since apparently met with the full approval of the people 
of that country. When the Hon. George Brown, in 1874, 
went to Washington to negotiate a treaty for reciprocal 
trade, he was prepared to make large concessions, he was 
prepared to offer much more advantageous terms than they 
had under the former treaty, and yet his proposal did not 
receive even respectful consideration. There has been an 
Act upon our Statute-book since 1879 providing for, and 
giving the government of this country authority to remove 
the duties from imports to the United States on the natural 
products of this country, if reciprocal privileges were 
granted to Canada. To that invitation for reciprocal trade 
we have had no response. If we need any further proof 
to establish this point we have it, Sir, in what took 
place in the. course of the recent negotiations at Wash- 
ington, when the representatives of Canada and the 
representatives of Great Britain were given to under- 
stand in plain and unmistakable terms that no such 
treaty could be entertained, and that the representatives 
of the United States would not even ask for authority to 
negotiate for a treaty which involved any change in the 
existing tariff of the United States or which interfered with 
the power of the Congress of the United States to regulate 
and alter their tariff at any time they chose. Now, Sir, if we 
are going to Washington to-morrow to propose a treaty for 
reciprocal trade with the United States the proposition 
which is now under consideration is the one of all others 
which would be least likely to find acceptance. This is 
@ proposal to establish free trade between the two countries, 
not only in products and manufactured goods, but at the 
same time it proposes that each country should be free to 
regulate its own tariff as it may choose. Look for one 
moment at the effect of such an arrangement upon the trade 


sugar trade, If under such an arrangement as that, the 
Parliament of Canada chose to reduce the duties on raw 
sugar or remove them altogether our refiners could import 
raw sugar into this country, they could refine it in Canada 
and they could sell it in the markets of the United States. 
The only way the people or the Government of the United 


on raw sugar until they corresponded with the duties that 
prevailed in this Dominion. The same principle applies to 


which can be brought from foreign countries either in their 


that the people ot the United States would place themselves 
Mr. Woop (Westmoreland.) 


alter or reduce their tariff in consequence of any action 
which might be taken by the Parliament of this Dominion 
is to my mind simply preposterous. Itis utterly inconsis- 
tent with the dignity, and independence, and self respect, 


| of an intelligent, and proud, and prosperous people. The 


hon, member for Queen’s, P.K.I. (Mr. Davies) expressed 
sound opinions I believe when he addressed his electors in 
Charlottetown last fall. The same principle precisely 
applies to the proposition which is now before the House 


that apply to the proposition of unrestricted reciprocity - 


which he was then cousidering, even after the explanation 
which he has already given tous. I do not know, Sir, of 
any better way to express my view upon this questien than 
to refer again to the language which he admits he used with 
regard to the proposition there, He then said: “ Unrestricted 
reciprocity is something the people of the United States are 
not such arrant fools as to accept; itis impracticable.” Unre- 
stricted reciprocity, Mr, Speaker, can mean but one of two 
things. It means either free trade with the world or political 
annexation with the United States, If adopted it must lead 
either to one or the other of those two results. It is utter folly 
to assume that while we remain a portion of the British Em- 
pire, we can maintain against Great Britain a discriminat- 
ing tariff. There would be no advantage whatever in 
closing our market against British manufacturers if we 
opened them free to the manufacturers of the United 
States. There would be no addition to our revenue and 
there would be no commercial advantage. It would be 
simply maintaining a discriminating tariff for which we 
could give no excase or justification. If we grant this 
privilege to one, we must in common justice grant it to the 
other. Free trade with the United States means free trade 
with Great Britain, and free trade with these two countries 
means free trade with the world, and free trade with the 
world means direct taxation, We must, Sir, accept that as 
the inevitable result of unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States, or we must accept the other alternative— 
political union; for it is equally against common reason 
and common sense to assert that we can maintain an 
unjust and unnecessary discriminating tariff against Great 
Britain, and that the people and Government of that coun- 
try will at the same time entertain the same friendly rela- 
tions and feelings towards us which exist at the present time, 
While, Sir, all our interests are closely identified and allied 
with those of the United States, annexation must follow 
as an inevitable result; and if the results which were pre- 
dicted by the hon. member for South Oxford should be 
realised ~—if the effect of this policy should be, as he said it 
would be, to open up Canada as a field for American enter- 
prise—if we are to bring American citizens here, people 
with American sympathies and with a strong preference 
for American institutions and the American form of govern- 
ment, it must be evident to any reasonable man that poli- 
tical union with that country can be but tor a very short 
time delayed. Now, Sir, when this scheme comes to be 
studied and to be thoroughly understood by the people of 


} | this country, it will be seen to be not only subversive of the 
of the United States. ‘ake for instance the effect upon the | 


best interests of the people of Canada, but repugnant to 
their feelings. The people of Canada, Sir, are loyal British 
subjects. We belong to different races and different creeds, 
for we have sprung from different nationalities; but 
whether it is Norman or Anglo-Saxon blood that flows in 


‘Our veins—whether we are of those who have crossed 


; the Atlantic to find a home in this western world, 
States could prevent that result would be to reduce the duties | 


or whether we are the descendants of those who more 
than a hundred years ago crossed the border line and 


: I laid the foundations of St. John, Toronto and other cities 
every class of imports used in our manufacturing industries | 


along the American frontier, we have chosen Canada for 


, } our home largely because we have a preference for British 
raw or partially manufactured state. But, Sir, to suppose | 


institutions, because we desire to enjoy the protection of 
the British flag, and because we are willing for our part at 


ity 
in the position that they might be at any time required to © 
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any rate to maintain a united British Empire. This feeling, 
I believe, is universal in this country, with but few excep- 
tions. Tbe hon. member for St. John (Mr. Ellis) not long 
ago declared himself to be in favor of annexation; but when 
he made that declaration, he found no sympathy from 
either political party in the city he represents. Those 
who supported him, as well as those who opposed him, 
censured and rebuked him for his conduct. He was even 
called upon by those who had elected him to resign his seat 
in this House, because he was told that he did not represent 
the feelings or the sentiments of his constituency. But, Sir, 
I have this to say for the hon. gentleman, that his advocacy 
of annexation is frank, candid, and consistent; and I 
believe that if a man does believe in annexation, 
and desires to see it accomplished, it is better for him 
to go about it in that way than to advucate it under 
the guise of commercial union or unrestricted reci- 
procity. Now, Mr. Speaker, this has been said to be 
mere sentiment. It has been referred to by several hon. 
gentlemen in the course of this debate, and some of the 
leading members of this House have told us that 
we should regard this question simply from a_busi- 
ness standpoint. I for one do not concur in that opinion. 
It it true, Sir, this sentiment of loyalty is a mere 
sentiment, but it is a sentiment which has a firm and 
strong hold on the people of this country, and it is one 
which will largely influence their decision in the present 
instance. It is a sentiment, Sir, which has been fully 
recognised by both political parties in this country, and it 
is a sentiment to which I believe we have in this case not 
merely a right, but to which it is our duty to appeal. The 
National Policy had for one of its objects the fostering and 
strengthening of a loyal sentiment in this country. That 
policy has been successful in establishing new industries, in 
developing our resources, and in extending our trade; but 
it has done more than this. The National Policy has made 
the people of this country self-reliant. It has given thema 
confidence in their own country and in its future growth 
and greatness. It has led us to appreciate at their true 
value the vast resources which this country possesses, and 
it has given us a true appreciation of the powers we possess 
to provide for their development. This policy, Sir, has 
been the means of creating a national sentiment in this 
countiy, 4 feeling of national pride; and while it has 
brought prosperity, it has at the same time attached us 
more strongly to the land in which we live, and also 
strengthened the bonds that unite us to the mother 


country. I am, Sir, but expressing my own _per- 
sonal convictions; but I desire to say that I for 
one, at least, believe that the veteran leader of 


the Conservative party in this House owes in a 
very large degree the popularity which he enjoys 
and the success which has attended his political career to 
the fact that in all his acts and utterances and in all his 
public policy, he has shown himself to be thoroughly and 
honestly in sympathy with this sentiment which so strongly 
predominates among all classes in this country. I believe, 
too, that while those who oppose him in this House have no 
better policy to offer, while they have no better claim to 
power, while they have no better proposition to submit for 
the consideration of this Parliament or this country, than 
a commercial treaty with a foreign power, which would in- 
volve the loss of all we have gained in the last ten years— 
aye, which asks that we shall yield up that full freedom of 
self-zovernment, which is our pride and boast as a portion 
of the British Empire, which asks us to terminate our 
national existence, which, though young, is full of vigor 


and vitality, which has been happy and prosperous in the} 


past, and is full of hope and promise in the future—when 
their policy is one that involves the loss of our very identity 
as a Canadian people, and our ultimate absorption into the 
American Republic, in my opinion at least they can have 


no hope whatever of gaining the confidence or support of 
the people of this country. 


Mr. BARRON moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I hope the hon. gentleman 
will not move the adjournment of the debate, We have 
been adjourning rather early the last few nights, and if we 
really want to bring this debate to an end some day or 
another, I think we must sit longer. The hon. gentleman, 
I have no doubt, will have time to make his speech now, 
and I hope he will not make his motion. 


Mr. JONES. I understood that there was an under- 
standing arrived at between the hon. gentleman who is 
leading the House and the leader of Opposition that the 
question was not to go on after half past eleven or the 
neighborhood of 12 o’clock. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Not this evening. 


Mr. JONES. The hon. leader of the Opposition has left 
the House under that impression. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The hon. gentleman is 
mistaken about that. There was no such understanding 
this evening, There was an understanding last night, 
which was kept, but this evening there is time for another 
speech, and I hope the hon, gentleman will go on. 


Mr. BARRON, I did not intend to speak to-night, when 
I rose to my feet, but simply to move the adjournment, 
in consequence of what I understood to be the understanding 
between the leader of the Opposition and the Government. 
The leader of the Opposition certainly gave me to under- 
stand that the hon. gentleman who is now acting as leader 
on the opposite side of the House agreed that after 11.30, 
the debate would be adjourned, but if the hon. gentleman 
insists on my going on, of course [ must accede to his 
wishes. But 1 hope, however, the hour being very late 
indeed, that the House will be as indulgent with meas 
possible, because I know how tedious it is to have to listen 
to speeches on a subject which has been pretty well threshed 
out. Hitherto the all-important question before the House 
has beon dealt with almost completely from a Dominion or 
Federal standpoint, except in one or two notable instances : 
I refer to the singular speech of my hon. friend for Pictou 
(Mr. Tupper), the other night, in answer to the senior mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Jones). I did expect that hon. gentle- 
man would have delivered a speech from which we 
could learn something, but it did seem to me 
that the hon. gentleman was actuated throughout his spaech 
more by some personal political motive than by any other, 
I will make another singular exception, and that is the 
speech of the hon. member for Hamilton (Mr. Brown), who 
charged against the hon. member for Hast;Huron (Mr, Mac- 
Donald) that he was pretty well mixed. ButI will leave 
it. to this House to judge as to which of the two was most 
mixed. Ido not propose to deal with the subject before us 
altogether from a Dominion or Federal standpoint, because 
I think it is better, from this time forward, at all events on 
the part of junior members, that they should deal with this 
all-important question from a local or provincial standpoint 
as it affects local interests. When I remember that my 
constituency has, probably more than many constituencies 
represented in this House, a deep interest in the motion 
under discussion, I feel it is my bounden duty to rise on 
this occasion and give my reasons for supporting the motion 
of the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright). There is also another reason why I think it is 
my duty on this occasion to speak to this motion, even 
at this late hour, and that is this: Since the last 
| session of this Parliament, I have taken great pains to as- 
certain the views and wishes of my own people on this 
| great trade question, and I was gratified to find that by 
‘giving my vote as I intend to give it, when the time comes, 
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I shall be thoroughly in accord with the great majority of 
the people in my own riding, I was not only pleased, but 
I confess, I was a little alarmed, to find the extent to which 
the farmers were willing to go, in my riding, to ga‘n access 
to the American markets, Another reason why I consider 
it my bounden duty 1o address the House on this subject is 
that my own constituency is very much interested in this 
subject, The people there belong almost exclusively to the 
great leading interests of farming and lumbering, I want 
first to draw the attention of this House for a little while 
to the importance of this subject, so far as the farmers are 
concerned. I understand the issue before the House to be 
this, as embodied in the motion of the hon. member for 
South Oxford, the greatest good to the greatest number ; 
while that presented by the amendment moved by the 
hon. ithe Minister of Marine and Fisheries is, the greatest 
good to the fewer number. Now, if we start out with that 
propcsition, and I think it isa true proposition, we should try 
to ascertain who compose the greater number in this coun- 
try. I think we can come to no other conclusion, at all 
events so far as Ontario is concerned, than that the farming 
population is the greatest in number and in wealth. The 
hon, member for West Huron (Mr. Macdonald), I think, 
stated this afternoon, in his very able speech, that there 
were some 600,000 farmers in the Dominion. Will the 
House spare me a little time while I make a comparison 
between the farmers and all other classes, as regards number 
and wealth, in the Province of Ontario. In that Province 
more people are engaged in the farming industry than are 
engaged in all the other industries put together. The exact 
figures are these: In 1886, the number of farmers in 
Ontario was 1,144,520, and the number of people in all other 
lines of life, 674,506, leaving a majority of near half a mil- 
lion engaged in the farming industries over other indus- 
tries, I have found on several occasions that the argu- 
ment has been used, that while it is quite true the 
farming population in Ontario is numerically very much 
greater than all the other people put together, yet the 
wealth of the manufacturing industry has to be considered. 
Before dealing with that, however, let me say that in the 
county [have the honor to represent, there are 21,563 
farmers or 12,717 more than the entire population engaged 
in other industries. Now, as to the question of value, I 
find that in Ontario the value of farm lands, buildings, 
implements and live stock, foot up to the enormous sum of 
$939,499,911, or ten times greater value than the manu- 
factuling industry in that Province. It is only fair that 
I should say here, because I desire to be accurate, that I have 
no accurate statistics as to the real value of the manufactur- 
ing industries in Ontario, but I find that, in 1881, the 
vaiues of manufactures throughout the entire Dominion 
are about $!60,000,000. Taking $60,000,000 from that, 
and allowing $100,000,000 as the value of the 
manufacturing industries in Cntario, I find that the value 
of the farming industry is a little more than ten times as 
great as that of the manufacturing industry, and yet we 
find hon. gentlemen opposite bowing down and worship- 
ping their Mammon and forgetting the interests of the most 
valuabio industry in the Dominion, the farming industry. 
I will refer to another industry in which I am not inter- 
ested personally, but as a representative of the people, and 
that is the lumber interest. 1 have no accurate statistics as 
to the value of the Jumber interests, but I find that we 
exported up to the 15th June, 1887, for the year prior to 
that, the immenso value of $9,165,987, upon which, as [ will 
explain in a moment, Sir, my constituents, at all events, pay 
the enormous amount-of over $500,000. It must be admitted 
thorefore that the removal of the American duty would give 
animpetus to that trade, When we consider the two great 
industries, farming and lumbering, I donot see how it 
is possible for any hon. gentleman to vote against the 
Mr. Barron, 


motion of the hon. member for South Oxford, which is calcu- 
lated to promote these interests, and to vote instead for the 
amendment which is calculated to help a similar industry— 
that of the munufacturers. 
as rapid as I possibly can, that [ intended to speak on this 
motion, because I do think the interest of the farmer is 
served by the resolution of the hon. member for South Ox- 
ford. Take the case of barley. Ashas been stated to-night 
already, we exported last year 9,437,717 bushels, the value 
of which was $5,245,000; but I ask hon. gentlemen, did the 
farmors get that 5} millions? They did not, because they 


Let me ray here, and I will be 


had to pay in duty, $943,000. 
Mr. RYKERT, Who paid the duty ? 
Mr. BARRON. That was answered this afternoon out 


of the mouth of the leader of the hon, gentleman who inter- 
rupts me. If the hon. gentleman had been in his seat this 
afternoon, I think he would not have interrupted me now, 


because it was shown that the leader of the Government 
stated in Cobourg, in 1878, when he was trying to deceive 


the people with his National Policy, that it was the farmer 


in this country who paid the duty. 
Mr. RYKERT. What do you say ? 
Mr. BARRON. I say he does, and for this reason-—— 
Mr, JONES (Halifax). What do you say, Rykert? 
Mr. RYKERT. I will tell you by-and-bye. 


Mr. BARRON. Sol find that the farmer loses on that 
item $943,000. Then, take beans. We exported an amount 
valued at $206,000 to the United States. The farmer had 
to pay in duty no less than $19,000. The value of the 
export of peas was $331,349, but the farmer did not get 
that. He received that Jess the sum of $40.000, which he 
paid in duties, Rye was the same, and wheat the same, 
and hay the same. 


Mr. FERGUSON (Leeds). ‘He got the rye in drinks. 


Mr. BARRON. No, the farmer is not so fond of taking 
drinks as my hon. friend who has just interrupted me. 
Take the case of horses, and I refer to that, because it shows 
how foolish it is to attempt to force a trade in any particu- 
lar direction. Last year we exported to the United States 
the enormous number of 18,225 horses, of which the value 
was $2,214,338, but the farmer had to pay in duties $442,000, 
and the comparatively small balance of a million anda 
half was all he got. From Ontario alone, last year, we 
exported 8,454 horses, the value of which was $1,136,039, 
but the duty which the Ontario farmers paid was $227,207, 
so that all they got for their horses was $908,831. But 
hon. gentlemen opposite say that we should endeavor to 
cultivate the trade in horses with Great Britain, Any one 
who takes an interest in horseflesh knows that Great Britain 
never wants for cavalry purposes more than 4,000 horses 
in any one year, If that is so, what is to become of the 
balance of the horses which we want to export? Are these 
hon. gentlemen aware that the whole number of horses that 
we sent to Great Britain last year was 329, with a value of 
$38,000 ? In other words, the Ontario farmers paid in duty 
on the horses they exported to the United States eleven 
and a half times more into the American treasury than they 
received for all the horses they sold to Great Britain, [ 
think that is a serious matter, and, when hon. gentleman 
opposite wish to make the farmer sell to the wrong party, 
I think that is an unanswerable argument to prevent their 
doing so. I shall not waste the time of the House by going 
into the question of horned cattle, but I may say that I find 
that Ontario last year sent to the United States, 45,765 
horned cattle, the value of which was $857,000, the duty on 
which was $177,000. Again the farmers did not get the 
value because they lost the amount of the duty. 
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Mr. BOWELL. Does the hon. gentleman say that that 
quantity of cattle was sent to the United States for con- 
sumption ? 


Mr. BARRON. I say those cattle were sent to the 
United States. If they went in bond, they would not pay 
duty, and the cattle I speak of did pay duty. I say again, 
in regard to sheep, of which 363,000 were exported last 
year, the value of which was $974,000, but the farmer only 

- received $779,000, because he had to pay the enormous sum 
of $194,000 in duties. Iwill summarise and will not go 
into detail, and I am sorry that I was asked to speak at this 
late hour, because I feel that I cannot do myself justice or 
do the House justice, but, in fine, we find that, in lumber, 
barley, beans, peas, hay, horses, horned cattle, and sheep 
and so on, that we pay $3,672,845 in duties, or a little over 
$2 a head for every map, woman and child in the Province 
of Ontario. I say this is a very serious thing indeed. . 


Mr. SPROULE. I wouldaskifthe hon, gentleman takes 
the amount of duty off the price of the article exported, 
because he seems to have done it all along. 


Mr. BARRON. I listened to the Minister of Marine with 
a great deal of attention—— 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Answer the question. 


Mr. BARRON. I admit that I did not listen with very 
much attention to the interruption of my hon. friend, but I 
did listen tomy hon. friend the Minister of Marine. I 
listen to speakers on both sides of the House in order to 
learn all I can, and the hon, Minister said, if I understood 
him, that it was perfect nonsense for the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) to advocate such a 
motion as he did, because he did not follow it up by proving 
that it would be advantageous if his motion was introduced 
and carried out in this country. I ask if experience does 
not prove something, and I ask the hon. gentleman how he 
can say that unrestricted reciprocity, such as you made it 
on the motion of the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) will not bring about the good results 
he says it will when he thinks of the item of eggs. I find, 
Mr. Speaker, that Canada exported of eggs last year nearly 
13,000,000 dozen, valued at $1,821,364. Now, I wantagain 
to point out, from an Ontario standpoint, the vast importance, 
_ atall events, to the farmer, of unrestricted reciprocity. I find 
_ that Ontario exported to the United States, of that nearly 
| 13,000,000 dozen eggs, the enormous amount of 9,228,096 
| dozen, the value of which was $1,305,642, There was no duty 
on eggs, and that accounts for it. Why, the value was more 
thau the export value, to the United States, of beans, peas, 
rye, wheat and hay altogether, by over $300,000. The 
| export value in eggs was more than the export value of 
_ horned cattle; it was more than the export value of sheep 
to the United States; it was nearly as much as the export 
value of horses. Now, I said a moment ago that experience 
teaches, and it would be unfair for me to put forward this 
argument unless I drew acomparison. It will bein the 
recollection of hon. gentlemen in this House that on the Ist 
January, 1870, the duty of 10 per cent. on eggs, on the 
other side, was removed, Well, Sir, I find that for the last 
six months of the existence of that duty upon eggs, the 
export value from Canada to the United States was the 
small sum of $5,403; but the very moment that duty was 
removed, the export of eggs increased with such enormous 
rapidity that during the first six months after the lst Jan- 
uary, 1870, the value reached $290,820, and since the 
removal of that duty the export value of eggs was, in 1887, 
337 times greater than it was in 1870 under the 10 per cent. 
duty. Now,1 do think that this small item of eggs, the 
little article generally given as pin money by the farmers 
_ to their wives, affords a complete answer to the Minister of 
| Marine and Fisheries, and is sufficient to show, to my mind, 
at all events, that if we adopted the policy of the hon. 
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member for South Oxford and secured unrestricted trade 
with the United States, a very great increase will be 
brought about in the export of all our agricultural products, 
Remove the duty on barley. In 1896, if the export value 
of barley increased in the same ratio that the export value 
of eggs has increased, the value will amount to the enormous 
sum of $13,114,920, in place of the five million odd dollars 
in 1886-87. Remove the duty on horses, and the export 
value in 1896, at the same ratio of increase as took place in 
the case of eggs, will reach the sum of $5,530,840, in place 
of the two million odd dollars in 1886, Remove the duty 
on horned cattle going into the States, and in 1896, at the 
same ratio, the value will be two million odd dollars in 
place of $387,000, Romove the duty on sheep, and in 1896, 
at the same ratio, the export value will be nearly two 
million dollars in place of $974,482 in 1887. Now, what 
does this mean? Why, the very moment we get unre- 
stricted trade, I undertake to say that the value of our 
exports will immediately increase by 30, or 40, or 50 per 
cent. Now, Sir, remove the duty on lumber. Isee hon, 
gentlemen in this House who are engaged in that business, 
and though I only know of it professionally, I defy them 
to deny that the removal of the duty on lumber would be a 
great benefit to the lumber trade in this country. 


Mr. SPROULE. They propose to remove it now. 


Mr. BARRON. The hon. gentloman used to think it 
would be a bad thing, bnt now whe: he sees the other side 
are going to do it he says it would be a good thing. 


Mr.SPROULE. No, I did not. I said that they pre- 
posed to remove the duty. 


Mr. BARRON. Well, if he does not say it would bea 
good thing I am astonished at his ignorance. Remove the 
duty on lumber and the export value thereof would be, in 
1896, twenty million odd dollars, in place of the nine million 
odd dollars in 1887. Now, have I any justification for this 
prophecy ? 

An hon. MEMBER. No, 


Mr. BARRON. Some hon. gentleman says “no.” All 
Ican tell him is that he had better read the history of 
Canada under the Reciprocity Treaty. Does he not knuw 
that the volume of trade between Canada and the United 
States, from 1854 to 1866, increased from over $20,000,000 
to something like $84,000,000. 


Mr.SPRVULE, During the American war. 


Mr. BARRON. There he is again. The American war 
broke out in 1860. But to satisfy the hon. gentleman, I 
will make a comparisoa prior to the time the American 
war broke out. I suppose the hon. gentleman will not say 
that the war broke out before the Reciprocity Treaty. 
Well, comparing the five years before reciprocity with the 
five years after, I find that our export trade to the United 
States increased after that date by 124 per cent., and the 
import trade increased by 85 per cent., the increase in the 
average volume of trade being 100 per cent. Now, I want 
to draw the attention of the Ontario members to this fact, 
that of the entire exports to the United States of over 
$32,000,000, Ontario exported $20,: 00,000 of that amount, 
showing, I think, that by reason of her contiguity to the 
United States we are deeply interested in cultivating trade 
with that country. I was going to touch upon some 
other items, but by reason of the lateness of the hour 
I shall have to torbear; but I shall ask the House 
to bear with me while 1 endeavor to answer one or two 
of the arguments made by the Minister of the Interior. 
First. of all, let me say that I believe the farmer is not as 
prosperous in Ontario as he was a short time ago. I find 
that the prices he has been getting have been from year 
to year becoming less. I find thatin 1883 fall wheat was 
$1:05 ; it has been gradually decreasing until 1886 when the 
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price had fallen to 7306 cents. I find the spring wheat in 
1883 was $107, It 100 has been falling, until in :8¢6it had 
reached the small sum of 72.5 cents. I find in the case of 
barley the price in 1882 was 57 cents per bushel, it had 
tallen in 1886 to 5°13 cents. In the same year, 1883, oats 
were 38 cents, in 1886 they had fallen to 32 cents, Rye in 
1883 was 62 cents, in 1886, 52 cents. 


Mr. SPROULE. I have been paying 40 cents a bushel 
for oats all winter. 


Mr. BARRON. Then the hon, gentleman knows better 
than the books. Peas in 1883 were 7! cents, in 1886 they 
had dropped to 52 cents. Since 1883 there has been a 
falling off in fall wheat of 30 per cent., in spring wheat of 
32} per cent., and in barley of 10 per cent. Let me make 
a comparison. Let me state what the total value of those 
crops was in 1886 and what the total value was in 1882. 
I find in the last year, 1882, the total value of those crops, 
fall wheat, spring wheat, barley, oats, rye and peas, was 
$89,682,065, whereas in 1886 it had fallen to $58,000,000 
odd. I take my own county because that is what I am 
interested in, 


Some HON. MEMBERS. Oh, oh! 


Mr. DAVIES (P. BE. 1.) I think hon. gentlemen should 
keep order, as I do not think it is very courteous to the hon. 
gentleman. 


Mr. BARRON. Ido not think it is very courteous on 
the part of hon. gentlemen opposite. They forget the fact 
that I am, practically speaking, a young member, and the 
further fact that I was forced to continue this debate when 
I did not wish to speak ~ when I desired to speak on another 
occasion when I would not be so hurried; and when the 
House would be more inclined to listen to me that it is at 
present, on account of the lateness of the hour. [ find that 
the value of all field crops in my county in 1886 was 
$2,585,647, but the average for the five years between 1882 
and 1886, was $2,710,144. So far as my own county is con- 
cerned, I am sorry to say the value of the various crops has 
declined under the National Policy. I will take the case of 
farm land. In my own county in 1886 the value of farm 
lands was $12,464,595. That was less than it was in 1885, 
when it was $12,5-2,876; whereas, in 1285, the value was 
$22.27 per acre. Inthe year following 1886 it had fallen 
to $22.11 per acre, the average for the five years from 
1882 to 188%, beivg $23.15, and so on, with regard to 
farm buildings. I will not enlarge on‘the figures for the 
reason I have mentioned. The total value of land, buildings, 
implements, live stock, &¢., in my county as compared with 
the different periods was as follows: 1886, $18,428,136 ; 
1885, $18,642,995, or $32.99 in 1885 as compared with $32.69 
in 1836. Next, take the assessed value, in regard to which 
I desire to make a comparison, because the Minister of the 
Interior the other night tried to make a point, and he did 
apparently make a point, although he received the Roland 
for his Oliver from the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. 
Davies), when he stated that Mr Blue’s book showed the 
value of the farm lands had increased in Ontario by twenty 
million dollars in 1886 over 1885. I have no doubt that so 
far as he went the hon. gentleman cited those figures cor- 
rectly, but if he had studied them a little further he would 
have found that the increased value was altogether made 
up by the fact that the Ontario Government had opened out 
new districts, Algoma, Nipissing and Parry Sound, and the 
fact that settlers had taken up farms there would explain 
the large apparent increase. Let me take the case of the 
assessed value of rural property. In 1873 it was 
was $195,387,274; 1878, $368,910,409, or an increase during | 
the Mackenzie régime of $73,523,135. Now, what has been 
the increase during the time hon. gentlemen opposite have 
held the reigns of power? Take frem 1880 to 1885, and I | 
take this period because I have taken five years under the 
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Mackenzie régime. In 1880 the assessed value of rural 
property was $374,774,517; 1885, $416,515,457, or an 
increase of $41,740,940, while under the Mackenzie régime 
the increase was $73,000,000; or in other words under the 
régime of Mr. Mackenzie the rural property increased by 
$31,000,000 odd more than it increased from 1+80 to 1885 
under the régime of hon. gentlemen opposite. But hon, 
gentlemen opposite are in the habit of saying, I think the 
Minister of Interior did paint it in very glowing colors, 
that Toronto had increased its assessed value and Montreal 
also, and the hon. geatleman asked, what did that mean ? 
He said, increased population, Let me take the two together, 
rural and urban, and make a comparison. I find that 
be tween 1873 and 1878, under the Mackenzie administra- 
tion, the increase was the enormous sum of $224,560,925 ; 
but under hon. gentlemen opposite between 1880 and 1885 
it only increased $77,271,994. In other words, under the 
Mackenzie régime the increase in the assessed property in 
Ontario, taking city, town, village and farm altogether, was 
$147,288,931 more than it was between 1880 and 1885 
under the régime of hon. gentlemen opposite. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Will the hon gentleman re. 
peat the first figures respecting the value of real property. 
{ understood him to say thatthe increase under the Con- 
servative régime was only $42,000,600. 


Mr. BARRON. $41,000,000 odd. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). What was the urban and 
rural increase, was it $73,000,000 ? 


Mr. BARRON. $77,271,000. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell) The remarkable fict is that 
Toronto alone increased during that period about $46,000,000. 


Mr. BARRON. In other places there were decreases, 
and Toronto, as the hon. gentleman well knows, has taken 
in suburban places. I propose now to take up the question 
of population. I find, Sir, that the number of ratepayers 
between 1873 and 1878 under Mr. Mackenzie increased by 
36,864 in the Province of Ontario. Between the years 1880 
and 1885 they increased only by 12,666. The ratepayers 
therefore in our Province increased three times as many 
under Mr. Mackenzie as they did under hon. gentlemen op- — 
posite from the yeirs 1880 to 1885. They may say that the 
ratepayers of the cities and so forth increased faster under 
their Administration than under that ef Mr. Mackenziv. 
If they will allow me, I will give a few figures from the 
book quoted by my hon. friend the Minister of Finance 
himself. In 1873, under Mr. Mackenzie, the urban rate- 
paying population was 112,065, and in 1878 it was 147,164, 
or an increase of 35,099. I find, Sir, that under hon. gen- 
tle men opposite, from 1880 to 1885, in 1880 the rate-paying 
population was 151,60, and in 1885, 182,191, or an increase 
only of 30,511, whereas under Mr, Mackenzie, it increased 
by 35,099. Now, Sir, I will show, I think, from statistics, 
and allow me to say in this connection that I found the 
Statistical Record a most useful book. The population of 
Ontario, according to that book, in 1881, was 1,925,228. I 
have no means of finding out from the Dominion returns, 
at all events, what the population was in 1886, but I do 
find, from locking at Mr. Blue’s book, quoted by my. hon. 
friend the Minister of the Laterior, thatin 1886 the population 
was 1,819,026, or a decrease, taking the figures of the hon. 
gentleman opposite for the year 1881, and comparing them 
with Mr, Blue’s fig ures in 1886, of 104,202. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Do you believe that? 


Mr. BARRON, Dol believe it? Mr. Speaker, I admit 
that I have not the opportunity of knowing, and if I had I 
would take means the hon, gentleman opposite do not take 
1 I can tell you that judging from my 
own county that I can believe it, because [ do know as was 
said here by some hon. gentleman in this House that young ~ 
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men have left my riding and gone to the United States 
where they earned money and sent it home to pay for their 
farms. The Tory organ in Lindsay last week told us that a 
gentleman who went to the North-West and distinguished 
himself, a gentleman who wears the Queen’s uniform, and a 
young man, has left the town of Lindsay to take up his 
residence in St. Paul. I can tell hon, gentleman though 
they may not believe it, but at all events I conscientiously 
believe it, that the population in the Province of Ontario is 
not keeping up to its proper amount and that it is not 
keeping up to the natural increase of the population. I see 
my hon. friend the Minister of the Interior laughing. I hope 
he will be good enough to bear with me a little while as I 
will finish soon and I do not like to very much longer 
detain the House unnecessarily. Referring, Sir, to the 
iron industry I must say that it lies undeveloped in 
my own riding. We can remember the speech of the 
hon. the Minister of Finance last year when he spoke of 
the large iron deposits in the township of Saowdon 
which is in my riding. We recollect that on that 
oceasion, that by reason of the increased duty which he 
then proposed that the iron industry would become pro- 
gressive and would be a valuable industry in our country. 
Has this been the case? No. How is it possible that an 
import duty can increase the output from our mines in this 
Canada of ours? The hon. the Minister of Finance said 
last session that the total consumption of iron in Canada 
was not more than 350,000 tons which he said would re- 
quire about 750,000 tons of iron ore, Now, Sir, suppose 
one of our mine turns out the same quantity as one mine 
does in Michigan which would be about 2,300 tons of ore, 
if one mine turned out that and no more it would supply as 
hon. gentlemen can see the wholedemand for the Dominion 
of Canada, And if one mine did supply the whole demand 

then I would ask how are other mines to be worked in other 
portions of the Dominion of Canada? How are the iron 
mines of my riding to be worked if the Londonderry mines 
down in Nova Scotia can supply the whole demand 
for the Dominion of Canada? I am not alone, Mr. Speaker, 
in my want of faith in the prophecy of the hon. the Minister 
of Finance. The hon. gentlemen opposite must be aware 
that the rank and file of their own friends have not 
emphatic belief in the policy of that hon. gentleman. Why, 
Sir, we see them going now to Mr. Mowat and asking him 
to initiate a policy which the hon. gentleman here has 
failed todo. They have gone to Mr. Mowat and asked him 
to bonus the mines in order to establish an iron industry. 

Let me read a resolution of the Board of Trade in Lindsay 
the other day. The President of the Board of Trade, a most 
worthy man, who is the President also of the Conservative 
Association for South Victoria, is a Conservative, the Vice- 

President I find also is a Conservative, the mover of the 
resolution is a Conservative, the,seconder of the resolution is 
a Conservative also, and having no confidence in the hon. 
gentlemen opposite they go to Mr. Mowat and say to him 
in so many words: “ We have tried the hon. the Minister 
of Finance in his policy, and we find that policy wanting 
and now we come to you.” The resolution I refer to as 
passed by the Lindsay Board of Trade is as follows : 


‘“‘ Resolved, that the Board of Trade of the town of Lindsay hereby 
petition the government of the province of Ontario to give such assist- 
ance by way of grants of hardwood lands to any parties who will under- 
take to erect and operate smelting works for the reduction of the ores 
of iron or other metals as will aid in the permanent development of 
mining and reduction of ores in the Province, with such restrictions as 
may be deemed necessary in the public interests. And resolved further 
that a copy of this resolution be sent by the secretary to the honorable 
the Minister of Crown Lands. 


Not only do we find the rank and file going to Mr. Mowat 
in this respect but we find the first lieutenant in Ontario of 
the hon. the Premier, asking Mr. Mowat across the floor of 


the Ontario Legislature to bonus those industries in order 


to bring iron to the surface and to work that industry. Now 
I shall hurry on and very soon finish. 


Au hon. MEMBER, Oh, oh. 


Mr. BARRON, I find my hon. friend crows over there, 
but I will not detain the House long. I want to refer to 
one matter. We have again and again been told that hon. 
gentlemen opposite are all the time willing and anxious 
for reciprocal trade. We see it stated in the public press, 
and especially in the commercial papers, that there is a 
statute on our books inviting the Americans to give us 
reciprocity. Now, Sir, if there is one thing which is a 
monument more lasting than brass to the legislative insin- 
cerity of hon. gentlemen opposite, it must be this statute. 
What does it say ? That any or all of the following things, 
that is to say, animals of all kinds, grains, fruit, hay, straw, 
bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables, plants, trees and shrubs, 
&c'—I shall not waste the time of the House in reading the 
whole section may be admitted free. Although they put 
that on the Statute-book in 1879, and although these arti- 
cles have been going into the United States free, hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite have maintained a tariff whereby the 
people of this country pay on trees valued at $41,921, a 
duty of $10,779, and on seeds valued at $52,759, a duty of 
$5,411, The total value of all these articles enumerated in 
this statute which are imported into this country is $744,- 
181, on which the people have paid in duties the enormous 
sum of $133,471—articles which hon. gentlemen by statute 
declared should be admitted free into this country when 
tho Americans removed the duties from them. 


Mr. WHITH (Cardwell). Do I understand the hon, 
gentleman to say that the people of this country pay that 
duty ? 


Mr. BARRON. Yes. 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). Then how does the producer 
on the other side pay the duty as well? 


Mr. BARRON. There is no duty on the other side on 
these things; they are allowed in free. I did not say that 
they paid the duty on the other side. The point I desired 
to make was this, that hon. gentlemen are imposing a duty 
on articles coming into this country which are admitted 
free into the United States, contrary to what they agreed 
to in their own statute. 


Mr. BOWELL. Would the hon, gentleman kindly inform 
me whether in quoting the figures in reference to our ex: 
portation of cattle, he took them from our returns of from 
the American returns. 


Mr. BARRON. From our returns. 


Mr. BOWELL Then I would hke to know how he 
could know that they paid the duty. 


Mr, BARRON. Now, a great deal has been said to-night 
about the effect this policy would have on our relations 
with Great Britain. {do not believe Great Britain would 
object to it at all, Will you let me read a letter which was 
written by Mr. John Bright to Mr. Aspinall in reponse to 
an invitation from the latter gentlemen to attend a reci- 
procity convention at Detroit in 1885, Mr. Bright said : 

‘‘ The project of your convention gives me great pleasure. I hope it 
will lead to a renewal of commercial intercourse with the British North 
American Provinces, for it will be a miserable thing if, because the yare 
in connection with the British Crown, and you acknowledge as your 
Chief Magistrate, your President at Washington, there should not be 
a commercial intercourse between them and you as free, as if you were 
one people living under one government.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, [ have very dear and affectionate ties 
with the old land, and I should be sorry indeed if the day 
should ever come when the interests of the two countries 
would conflict; but I do not think I would be doing duty to 
the people whom I have the honor to represent here if I 
regarded my own private feelings and convictions, and for- 
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got my duty to them, ThoughI should be sorry indeed 
if such a day should ever come, at the same time if it should 
come, when the interest of the two countries should conflict, 
the interest that I should vote for would be the interest of 
Canada. We have heard a great deal about loyalty—yes, 
lip loyalty. I confess I have no sympathy with the loyalty 
of some hon. gentlemen opposite, such, for instance, as was 
displayed the other night by the hon. member for West 
Assiniboia (Mr. Davin). I must say that I have no sym- 
pathy with that kind of loyalty which is always consider- 
ing the interests of the few and forgetting the interest of the 
many—that kind of loyalty which is always looking after 
the interests of the manufacturers, as in the amendment 
which has been moved by the hon. minister of Marine, and 
forgetting the interests of the vast mass of the people. I con- 
fess Ihave nosympathy with that kind of loyalty which is 
always affecting a zeal for the prerogatives of the Crown and 
forgetting the liberty of the subject. Before closing, I wish 
to say a few words regarding the reply of the hon. member 
for Hamilton (Mr, Brown) to the hon. member for Hast 
Huron (Mr. Macdonald), [am sorry to have to charge that 
hon. gentleman with not dealing fairly withthe hon, member 
for Kast Huren. I do not know what hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site say of a person who is found only to tell half the story. 
It will be remembered that the hon, member fur East Huron, 
referring to the exports of fish from British Columbia 
to the United States, cited the value as given in the Trade 
and Navigation Returns, at $186,774. T.e hon. member for 
Hamilton got up and cited what? He cited the Commerce 
and Navigation returns of the United States. I do not 
know, Sir, whether that was a very loyal thing for him to 
do, to refuse to take the Trade and Navigation Returns of 
our own country, made up by hon. gentlemen opposite, and 
to prefer to take those of the United States. But even in 
doing that, it would have been fair and proper in that hon. 
gentleman to have read all and not a portion only. Did he 
not say in answer to what the hon. member for Kast Huron 
said that the export of fish from British Columbia to the 
United States was only one barrel ? 


Mr. BOWELL, He did not say so. 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Yes, worth $4. 
Mr. BOWELL. Salmon. : 


Mr. BARRON. Well, I take salmon, does not the hon, 
member for Montreal Hast think it would have been fair in 
him to have said, also $20,458 worth of other kinds of fish, 
i do think that the hon, gentleman, when he quoted at all, 
should, in justice to the hon. member for East Huron have 
gone a little further and given us exactly what tho book 
he was reading from did really contain. 

An hon. MEMBER, Suppressio vero. 


Mr. BARRON, My hon. friend says suppressio vero. I 
suppose hon. gentlemen opposite know what that is. 
Some hon. MEMBER, No, 


Mr, BARRON. If the hon. gentleman does not know I 
will tell him, It is suppression of the truth. 


Mr. CURRAN. Perhaps the hon. gentleman wiil allow 
me to tell him that it is suppressio veri. 


Mr. BARRON. I told the hon. gentleman what the 
meaning of the phrase is, 


Mr. HICKEY. It was Prince {Edward Island led him 
astray again, 

Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) Prince Edward Island did not 
lead him astray. He understands a little more classics than 
you do. 


Mr. HICKEY. He did not quote it correctly. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) I made the quotation correctly. 
You did not know if it was correct or not. 


Mr. BARRON. I will close my remarks because I know 
you are all tired. I desire to say that we should take the 
example in England in more respects than one: It will be 
in the recollection of some hon. gentlemen, especially the 
hon. Minister of Customs, as a matter of history, that in 
the year 1843 England imposed a discriminating duty in 
favor of the British Colonies, and that in the year 1848 that 
discriminating duty was removed, and all imports into that 
country, foreign or colonial, were placed on the same foot- 
ing. It will be in the knowledge of hon. gentlemen that 
complaints were then made in Canada from all sources— 
from the Governors in Council, and from the different 
Boards of Trade, and what was the answer made by Mr, 
Gladstone? I referto his answer, because I think it ex- 
presses the sentiment we should recognise to day, of Canada 
for the Canadians, He said: 

‘t The interests of Canada have occupied the place to which they are 
justly entitled in the deliberations of Her Majesty’s Government upon 
this important subject and upon others which are akin toit. At the 


same timeI need hardly point out to your Lordship that there are 
matters in which considerationsimmediately connected with the supply 


of food for the people of this country and with the employment of its 


population must be paramount.” 

Just as Mr. Gladstone said then, in answer to the protest 
of Canada, so say I now that no matter what the effect may 
be—though I should be sorry indeed that it should have 
any prejudicial effect on Great Britain—still, no matter 
what the effect may be, if it is in the interest of Canada 


that we should have unrestricted reciprocity such as is 
| pointed out by the motion of the hon. member for South 


Oxford, I believe, in all earnestness and sincerity, that we 


| 
j 


| 


should legislate solely for the interests of Canada, no matter — 


whether these conflict with the interests of Great Britain 
or not. 


Some bon. MEMBERS. No. 


Mr. BARRON. I say yes, andI say that I believe our 
axiom should be that which the right hon. the first Minister 
gave to us in 1878, of “ Canada for the Canadians.” I say 
that, while we must always remember the rose, the sham- 
rock, the thistle, and the fleur de lis, we must not forget 


that upon our land there grows a noble forest tree, and upon ~ 


the branches of that tree there grows a maple leaf, emble- 
matic of a true people who believe in the truest sentiment 
of loyalty, that is loyalty to the true interests of the people, 


Mr. CURRAN moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to, and House adjourned at 1 o’clcck a.m., 
Wednesday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WEDNESDAY, 21st March, 1888, 
The Spraxer took the Chair at Three o'clock, 
PRAYERS, 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SPEAKER. I have the honor to inform the House 
that I have received from the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, certified copies of the judgments of the 
court in the following cases :— 

County of Quebec, wherein O’Brien and others were appellants, and 
the Hon. Sir Adolphe Caron was respondent, the appeal ing quashed 
for want of jarisdiction. 

Quebec West, wherein M. A. Hearn was appellant, and the Hon. Thos. 
Mc'jreevy was respondent, the appeal being dismissed. 

Montmagny, wherein P. A. Choquette was appellant, and Laberge et 
alrespondents. In this case the appeal allowed, the judgment of the 
lower court was reversed, the preliminary objections being allowad and 
the election petition dismissed. 

I have received from the judges selected for the trial of 
election petitions, pursuant to the Dominion Controverted 
Hlections Act, certificates relating to the elections in the 
Electoral Districts ef Brome, Missisquoi, Shefford, and the 
Hast Riding of Elgin, respectively, in all of which the peti- 
tions were dismissed, or the silting members declared duly 
elected. 


I beg to inform the House that the Clerk of the House 
has received from the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery a 
certificate of the election and return of William Frederick 
Roome, Esq., to represent the Electoral District of the West 
Riding of the County of Middlesex. 


KENT ELECTION. 


Mr. GIROUARD. In answer to the enquiry made by 
the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) yesterday, as to 
when the papers in the County of Kent election case would 
be printed, every effort has been made to have them printed, 
and it is only this moment they have been given to us, 
They will be distributed at once, and the committee will be 
called for Friday. 


kKEPRESENTATION ACT AMENDMENT. 


Mr, BAKER moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 55) 
to amend “The Representation Act,” as respects certain con- 
stituencies in British Columbia. 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Explain, 

20--1888—1 
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No. 20. 


Mr. BAKER, Thisis the same Bill that I introduced last 
year and in the Session before last, and, as there is supposed 
to be luck in odd numbers, I thought [ would introduce it 
the third time in the hope of carrying it. The object of 
the Bill is to place certain islands, which I conceive to be in 
the constituency of Victoria, in that constituency, for at 
present a doubt exists, though the Minister of Justice has 
given a decision that the islands belong to the district of 
Vancouver. The object of this Bill is to remove any doubt 
as to the constituency in which these islands are actually 
situated. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time, 


ELECTIONS ACT AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BAKER moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 56) 
to amend the Dominion Elections Act. He said: The only 
reason for the introduction of this Bill is that the necessity 
for any particular distinction being made between the elec- 
toral districts in British Columbia and those in any other 
part of the Dominion, has passed. There is no longer any 
necessity for. any extended period of time between the date 
of issuing the proclamation and the date of nomination, or 
between the date of nomination and the date of election, and 
there are simply three clauses to expunge anything which 
makes an exception in favor of British Columbia, The 
Bill does not in any way affect Gaspé, Chicoutimi or Sag- 
uenay. I leave those districts to take care of themselves, 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


SUPREME AND EXCHEQUER COURTS ACT 
AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BAKER moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 57) 
further to amend “The Supreme and Exchequer Courts Act,” 
chapter 135 cf the Revised Statutes. 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Perhaps the hon, gentleman 
will explain the purport of the Bill. 

Mr. BAKER. This is simply to extend to the Province 
of British Columbia the same right or privilege which has 
been extended to the Maritime Provinces, so that, in cases 
arising either in the County Court or Supreme Court, where 
the amount exceeds $250, whether it arises in the County 
Court or in the Supreme Court of the Province, the parties 
may fat y the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


PURSE SEINE FISHING. 


Mr. KIRK movod for leave to introduce Bill (No. 58) to 
make further provision respecting Fisheries and Fishing. 

Somo hon. MEMBERS. Explain. 

Mr. KIRK. The intention of the Bill is simply to pro- 
hibit the use of purse seines in fishing, Itis not necessrry 
to give the reasons just now. I will dothat when the Bill 
comes up for the second reading. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSH. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Before the Orders of the Day 
are called, I desire to ask the Government when we may 
expect the Hlection Bills. They are not yet down, though 
a whole month has elapsed, and it is most desirable that they 
should be before the House and that an opportunity should 
be given to consult the country in regard to them before 
the Haster holidays, 


Mr. THOMPSON, I think I may say that they will 
be down early next week. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. For the sake of con- 
venience, I would ask if the Government have decide! yet 
on whet particular day they propose to adjourn for the 
Easter vacation ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Perhaps the hon, gentle- 
man will be kind enough to renew this question when the 
First Minister is here, and 1 think he will then be able to 
give him an answer. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES, 


House resumed adjourned debate on the preposed motion 
of Sir Richard Cartwright : 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of 
commercial intercourse should obtain between the Duminion of Vanada 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles mana- 
factured in, or the natvral producta of either of the said couatries 
should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles 
subject to duties of excisu or of internal revenus alone excepted) 
That it ig further expedient that the Goveroment of the Dominion 
should take step3 at an early date to ascertain on what terms and con- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with ihe United States forthe 
Bur ese of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. 


And the motion of Mr, foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, as in the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending Trade relations with the United States in so tar as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was adupted in 1879 and has since 
received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of its people. 


And the motion of Mr. Jones (Halifax) in amendment to 
the amendment : 


That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for.the free importation into each Country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, it is highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 


thrown open to vessels of both countries on a footing of complete reci- | 


procal equality, and that vessels of ail kinds ouilt in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other and 
be entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining 

Mr. CURRAN. I trust that hon. gentlemen will consider 
the apology I owe to them for intruding upon them at this 
late period of the debate as having been expressed, and I 
shall at once proceed to discharge the duty that now de- 
volves upon me, in the first place, by alluding briefly to the 
speech delivered by the hon. member for North Victoria 
(Mr. Barron) before the House adjourned last night, and 
then dealing with the question in a general way as bricfly 
as the importance of this debate will allow. Yesterday, 
this House had the pleasure of listening to aspeech from my 
hon, friend the member for Westmoreland (Mr. Wood), 
which, for pith and point and power, has seldom been 
equalled in the halis of the Dominion Parliament of Canada, 
and the hon. gentleman who followed him, and whom I am 
now following, I think, by. the speech which he delivered 
last night, made the most ample confession that the speech 
of my hon. friend from Westmoreland was absolutely un- 
auswerable, and that the argumeats he adduced could not 
be met by him in any way whatsoever. From the begin 
ning to the end of the speech delivered by my hon. friend 
from North Victoria, he carefully avoided any single argu- 


ment adduced by my hon, friend from Westmoreland, He 
Mr. Kink, 


made no attempt to refute his speech, and he did not even- 
mention the hon, gentleman’s name from the beginning to the 
end of the address which he delivered, On the other hand, 
the hon. gentleman told us that it was not his intention to 
address this House upon the question in a general way, 
that he was going to confine himself not merely to a Pro- 
vincial view of this question, but was going to confine him- 
self in a very great measure to the view, as I understood 
it, which would concern his own constituency. Now, 
I consider that, in discussing a question of this kind, 
any such line is entirely at variance with the interests of 
the country at large, is entirely unworthy of the posivion — 
occupied by a representative of the people in this House, 
and should be looked upon by the people of this country as 
utterly untenable when the question before the House has 
for its object, as has been stated by the mover of this reso- 
lution, a complete economic revolution in our country, But 
the hon. gentleman certainly made a few statements that, 
to my mind, and the minds of those who surrounded him, 
must have appeared simply astounding. He told us that 
the National Policy was a policy for the benefit of the few 
to the detriment of the majority; and to prove that the 
farmers were oppressed by it, he said that the number of 
farmers in Ontario,accord ing to his computation, were 1,144,- 
520. Now, that is an astounding figure, one which I think 
it will be difficult for the hon. gentleman to carry out by 
statistics; because, after all, itis not merely in the Province 
of Quebec that the farming community like to sing 


“ Vive la Canadienne, et ses jolis yeux doux.’’ 


The fact is that the farmers of Ontario have a weakness for 
i the fair sex also; they are not all bachelors, and if we make 
a computation of five in a family, accoruing to his statement 
it would give 5,722,600 persons as belonging to the farming 
community in Ontario, or more than the whle population 
of the Dominion of Canada. The hon. gentleman also told 
us that the trade of Ontario and the Dominion, in horned 
cattle, would be vastly benefitted by unrestricted recipro- 
city. He did not tell us, however, what the effect would 
be tc-day under unrestricted reciprocity ; he did not tell us 
that when United States cattle are scheduled in the British 
market as Canadian cattle, they are not kept in quarantine, 
or in any way detained, and not slaughtered; but he led 
this House and the country to suppose that he, who was 
speaking, as he said, not for the country at large, but simply 
for one agricultural constituency, was not aware of the 
importance and vital interest at which he was striking, @ 
vital interest to every cattle raiser in the vast Province 
from which he comes. There are other things which he 
stated in reference to barley, lumber, and so on, to which, 
he said, he would invite gent'emen on this side of the House, 
engaged in trade in those particular articles, to reply; but 
I shall leave it to some hon, gentlemen who will 
follow me to deal more particularly with that branch 
of the subject. He told us, however, that experience 
was good for something, and I agree with him there, 
and before I resume my seat, Mr. Speaker, Ishall endeavor 
to establish what experience teaches in connection 
with this question, not with reference to the constituency 
that I represent oaly, nor with reference to the constitu- 
ency that the hon. gentleman represents, but how this 
scheme will affect the people of the Dominion, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; and I believe that the experience 
| that I shall bring to bear on this subject will bo satisfactory 
_to the overwhelming majority in this House. We have 
also had allusion made, in the course of this debate, to the 
terrible state of things in this country at the present time, 
by the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), and that 
hon. gentleman’s sympathies went out so far, almost, as to 
cause him to shed tears over my native city of Monireal. 
He quoted from the speech of Mr. Drammond, at the Board 
of Trade the other day, concerning the assumption by the 
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Government of the Lake St. Peter debt. He did not tell 
us that that was the occasion of the speech, but he souzht to 
make it appear to the people of this country, not that that 
section of the country which is supplied from Montreal as a 
great distributing centre, would be improved by the 
assumption of that debt, but that by unrestricted recipro- 
city the great end which those people are now clamoring 
for, would be attained. He did not tell us that ho was one 
of the persons who stood up in this House only last Session 
and denounced the idea that the Government should assume 
the debt of Lake St. Peter. He did not, for one moment, 
refer to figures to show that inter-provincial trade has 
done a great deal for the St. Lawrence route, and he never, 
for one second, pointed out that he was bound during the 
present Session, as a patriot, to relieve the suffering city of 
Montreal, and to change his attitude from that which he 
occupied during the last Session of this Parliament. We have 
had the same story repeated over and over again with 
refyrence to the want of statistics, we have had statements 
maie that the country was going back, was going to the 
dogs, that the children were not attending school, that the 
country was far from being in a prosperous condition. I 
do not intend at this moment to enter, at any length, into 
the discussion of that branch of the question; it has been 
already amply dealt with. I will merely give some statis- 
tics from the Roman Catholic institutions of Lower Canada, 
since these are considered of such immense value by hon, 
gentlemen opposite. I have a statement from one of the 
school commissioners, who act jointly with the clergy, 
because there are both clergy and laymen on tho Catholic 
School Board of Montreal, He sends this statement: 


wees 

“‘T send this statement to show the progressive increase in the school 
attendance. From 6,405 in 1877, it increased to 7,005 in 1881. From 
7,316, in 1832, itincreased to 9,932in 1884. This is the attendance at 
the Commissioners’ Schools. There are, of course a great many other 
schools independent of the Commissioners’, but ths report of the Com- 
Missioners shows an increase in school attendance from 6,405 in 1877, 
to 9,352 in 1884, or 55 per cent. in seven years.” 


Now, we have also had from my hon. friend the member 
for Rouville (Mr. Rigault) a complete answer to the charges 
that were made by the hon, member over this resolution. 
I can supply figures, ith reference to the City and District 
Savings Bink, perhaps the best insti(ution to judge by in 
this country, as tho deposits there do not average more 
than $200 each. At the time the National Policy was in- 
augurated, there were but $3,000,000 deposited in that insti- 
tution, by about 20,000 depositors. Te-day, the deposits in 
that bank have swollen to $8,600,000, by about 40,000 
depositors, Those facis and others to which I might point, 
the fact that when the National Policy was inaugurated we 
had 15,000 dwellings, shops, and other buildings vacant in 
Montreal and tc-day we have net one single house fit to 
live in or one tenement unoccupied—show that all the 
lamentations on the other side of the House are entirsly un- 
founded and gratuitous. Leaving that tranch of the sub- 
ject, and proceeding as rapidly as I can to the general con- 
sideration of what is now before us, [ cannot do so without re- 
ferring to one or two speeches that have been made here, and 
which I[ think were calculated to do great harm in this com- 
munity. It wassought by the hon, member for Kamouraska 
(Mr. Dessaint)afew days ago, and by the hon.member for Mon- 
magny (Mr. Choquette) last night, to impress upon a large | 
section of the people of this couatry, upon the whule French | 
Canadian peop!e, that there were members on this sido of | 
the House who were their enemies and who had launched forth | 
against them on the floor of Parliament observations to 
the effect that the French Canadian people who have emi- 

grated to the United States were hewers of wood and draw- | 
ers of water. Mr. Speaker, I feel that every hon, member | 
who heard the observation made by the hon, member for 
North Perth (Mr. Hesson) is aware of the fact that his in- 
terruption was as regards the speech of tho hon, gentleman, | 


ne SOTO see 


the introducer of this resolution, where he said that if we 
were to carry out the policy of unrestricted reciprocity not 
a French Canadian but the whole Canadian people would 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water to the people 
of the neighboring Republic. But whilst we deprecate the 
introduction of such subjects into a discussion of this kind, 
whilst we deprecate appeals to national sentiment and 
national prejudice, it is fair, it is right perhaps that we 
should show, if there be any such thing as fanaticism in 
this matter, where that fanaticism lies, that we should 
point out to those interested in knowing what is the object 
and design of the great apostles, and of the leading apostle 
perhaps of this great rrovement now said to be on foot. I 
refer you, Mr. Speaker, and the Mouse to the statement 
made in the public press by Mr. Goldwin Smith, only a few 
months ago, when urging the people of Canada to adopt a 
policy of commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity, He 
said : 

“Tt is said Quebec is against commercial union. If she is it is not 

on any commercial grounds. Itis because the dominant and tithe- 
levying priesthood of Quebec want to keep its domain in a state of isola- 
tion and shrinks from any increase of intercourse with the religious 
equality and free opinion of the American Republic.” 
That was the statement published and sent broadcast 
through the country, and yet we find hon. gentlemen 
opposite trying to fight an imaginary foe, while they have 
areal and genuine one right before them if they wish to 
attack him, Perhaps it may be said that this was a slip of 
the pen, that Mr. Goldwin Smith, the apostle of this new 
political gospel that is going to regenerate the Dominion 
of Canada, did not really hold such sentiments. Let me 
read to the House what he said on September 6th, 1887, 
only a few moaths ago: 

‘‘ While I have watched the action of the unifying forces which draw 
us toward our kinsmenin the United States, I have also watched the 
growth both in bulk and in intensity within our own political border 


of a French nationality as alien to us as anything can well be, which 
seems fatal to our hope of a really united Canada.’’ 


That is the statement made by this apostle of commercial 
union and unrestricted reciprocity. There is an opponent 
whom hon, gentlemen opposite can fight if they feel dis- 
posed to fight with some one, and lest there should be any 
mistake as to the position of this great statesman, who has 
come here to do so much for Canada, whose words and 
whose writings and publications have never once been 
repudiated, either by the smallest or the largest man on 
the other side of the House, I will read a further quotation 
to show exactly what his sentiments are respecting one 
and a half millions of the inhabitants of Canada, He said: 


“Tn truth our one chance of modifying the French element and 
arresting its growth into an alien nationality, appears to be to open it 
to the fallinfluence of the English-speaking continent, which may be 
strong enough for the work of assimilation, while that of British Oanada 
alone has proved to be too weak. The very reason which makes the eccle- 
siastics of Quebec recoil from commercial union with the Republic ought 
tc make us the more ready to embrace it.’’ 


This statement was also published broadcast throughout 
the country; and yet we have hon. gentlemen opposite 
rising and working themselves into a terrible rage in regard | 
to an imaginary insult, but not one of them has a word to 
say in condemnation of the utterances of this great com- 
mercial unionist and unrestricted reciprocity advocate, nor 
have his words, as I have already said, ever been repudiated 
or condemned by a single leading man on the other side of 
politics. Having thus dealt with that episode of this debate, 
it now becomes my duty to examine as to what is the posi- 
tion occupied by hon. gentlemen opposite. In my opinion 
they must feel very much in the position of the pagan 
priests of old. If they never speak when they meet, they 
must smile on one another when they consider exactly the 
kind of notions with which they are trying to bamboozle 
the people of Canada; how they must wink at one another 
when they take into consideration the various trans- 
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mogrifications through which they have passed in oaly one 
short year. Now, it strikes me that the hon, gentleman 
who has charge of thie resolution must have been studying 
the works of the iate lamented Artemus Ward. We know 
that Artemus tells us in his book that among the greatest 
objects of interest he possessed was one wax figure which 
did very good service indeed. In the morning he exhibited 
it in the character of George Washington, in the afternoon 
it was made to do duty as Louis Napoleon, and in the 
evening it was exhibited to an admiring audience as Judas 
Iscariot, We have had a similar process going on on the 
part of hon. gentlemen opposite. We have had the policy 
of hon, gentlemen exhibited to the people as quite a harm- 
less little object, it had no harm in it, there was nothing 
connected with it that would for one monent disturb the 
great industries that had been inaugurated in Canada and 
that bad grown up under the National Policy. By 
their policy that other policy which has become 
fixed was -not for one moment to be disturbed. 
‘hat was proclaimed throughout ‘the length and breadth of 
the Province of Ontario,and during the last election, lest there 
should be any mistake upon the minds of those who were 
engaged in manufactures, the then leader of the Opposition 
wus brought all the way down to Montreal to make his 
profession of faith there, face to face with those engaged in 
the great manufacturing industries of the country. And 
the then leader went there lest there should be any mistake 
about it, lest there shoald be any misinterpretation, and he 
said in effect: “I am not going to have any mistake or 
misinterpretation, and I will just read you my Malvern 
speech over again.” That was the first phase, and the next 
one, a little while after, is, that we find Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
we tind Mr. Wiman, we find the hon, gentleman who moved 
this resolution, we find the hon. gentleman who sits beside 
him, and we find a whole host of gentlemen on the other 
side of the House in a new transformation scene with their 
policy of commercial union, Commercial union was the 
only thing that would save the land they said, commercial 
union was their policy and they were going to stand or fall 
by it. In fact [heard the hon. gentleman who has pro: 
posed this unrestricted reciprocity resolution declare at 
Hastings, in the County of Hast Northumberland, in the 
month of January last, that as a Privy Councillor he was 
prepared to advise Her Majesty the Queen to sanction the 
introduction of commercial union as the policy of this 
country. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Mr. Speaker, I said no 
such thing, 


Mr. CURRAN, That will not do. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It will do. 
Mr. CURRAN. That will not do. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. And I call upon the 
hon. member to withdraw the statement. The hon. gentle- 
man wholly misunderstood and misinterpreted me if he 
says I said anything of the kind. I said nothing of the 
kind, What I stated in my address and what I said was 
the same as I said here the other night, that I would most 
undoubtedly advise Her Majesty, if she called on me for ad- 
vice, to adopt the policy laid down in this resolution—in the 
words of this resolution, 


Mr.CURRAN,. There was no unrestricted reciprocity 
neal Nobody’ was talking of unrestricted reciprocity at 
at time, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Oh, oh. 


Mr. CURRAN, Very good: I accept the hon. gentle. 
man’s statement, but lam going to make my own stato- 
ment too. 

Mr, CurRAn, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We accept your state. 


“ment, 


Mr. CURRAN. Exactly. At that time the Toronto 
Globe, that gave inspiration to my hon, friend the member 
for Queen’s, P.E.I. (Mr. Davies), and on the strength of 
which article the hon. gentleman no doubt made his great 
speech—on the 14th of September, the Toronto Globe had 
declared in the most emphatic language that nobody but a 
fool would think of unrestricted reciprocity. It could not 
be carried out. It would not be accepted by the Americans, 
‘And that article is there in black and white to refer to, 
The official organ of those gentlemen on the other side has 
declared that, and any one can see it who wishes to take 
the trouble to read it. That, then, was the position of affairs 
only a short time ago. But still later what was the con- 
dition of affairs? Surely gentlemen on the other side will 
not deny that which has taken place here in the presence 
of several members of Parliament. The hon. member for 
South Middlesex (Mr. Armstrong) put upon the Table of 
Parliament a resolution to be proposed by him embodying 
commercial union as the policy that ought to prevail for 
this country. Bat, gentlemen, was he not sat upon? Did 
he not have to clear out of this resolution? Had he not to 
allow this policy to fallin order that gentlemen opposite 
might come before the country with the policy which only 
a few months ago was declared to be utterly unworthy of 
the consideration of sensible men? Now we are told that 
there is a very marked difference,—a very, very marked 
difference indeed—between commercial union and unre- 
stricted reciprocity. What that difference is in the results I 
would like somebody to show, because we have not seen it 
pointed out yet. One thing is certain, that unrestricted re- 
ciprocity between Canada and the United States means, so 
far as those two countries are concerned, commercial union ; 
that is, free trade between them. Nobody can deny this. 
Unless they should I will again quote the gentleman for 
whom I haveagreat weakness, Mr. Goldwin Smith. Speak- 
ing on the 27th September last: 

‘‘ He made aspeech,’’ says the Globe, “of an hour’s duration in which 

he clearly showed the general advantages that would ensue to Oanada 
by the adoption of commercial union, which practically meant unre- 
stricted reciprocity or absolute free trade between Canada and the 
United States.’’ 
This is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s definition of the thing, and the 
other day, in a letter written for the purpose of tortifying 
the hon. gentleman who has proposed this resolution and 
written for the purpose of giving them nerve to go un and 
carry out their views, he said—on Saturday last only: 

‘There seemg tobe a nervous disposition to drop the name ‘ Commercial 
Union’——”’ 

Mind you, those gentlemen never had that name before, 
they never had that policy; but he says here he must avoid 
it because there seems to be a nervous disposition to drop 
the name “Commercial Union.” Mr. Smith continues: 

‘* and to adopt unrestricted reciprocity in its place. I should myself 
have preferred continental free trade, had we not been told that the 
phrase ‘free Trade’ would raise theoretic questions which were not 
involved and which it was our policy to avoid. Commercial union, as I 
understand it, differs from unrestricted reciprocity only in more clearly 
including mutual participation in the fisheries and coasting trade. It 


was adopted, I believe, jin direct contradistinction to political union 
and made for the special purpose of guarding against any such idea.’ 


You see they want to throw dust in the peoples’ eyes. 


_ “ However, the name has now become thoroughly current in Hogland, 
in the United States and in Canada, and is imbedded in all the litera- 


| ture of the question. an attempt to change it will look like the hauling 


down of a flag, and would not propitiate opponents who are already 
crying out that unrestricted reciprocity, like commercial union, 18 
annexation in disguise.’’ 


That is a statement of their own apostle. It is the state- 
ment of their own adviser, the man who does all the writ- 
ing for them, and tries to get up the sentiment in the 
country. They may try to shuftle out of it as they like, but 
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there they stand, convicted by their own best witness. 
Now, up to the present time, they have had in this House 
avery strange discussion on the part of hon. gentlemen 
opposite. We have been told that they are now proposing 
to introduce an absolute economical revolution in the 
country, a revolution, which it is admitted, is going to ruin 
@ great many people, and which, the hon. gentlemen 
Opposite say, cannot be helped, because there is no 
great revolution of this kind can be carried out witk- 
out hurting some one, We are to risk all the invested 
wealth in manufactures in this country, which have been fos- 
tered under the National Policy—wealth that was put there 
under the solemn promise of Parliament that that would be 
its policy. We are to doaway with all that for a prospective 
benefit ; and what argument have we had on the other side to 
bring us to that frame of mind? We have had statistics, 
we have had gentlemen of great skill and ability taking a 
number of figures and tossing them about, endeavouring to 
make it appear from their standpoint that such and such 
results must flow from their speculations. But strange 
to say, Sir, on a question of this kind which involves such 
mighty interests, we have not had one appeal to history. 
Not one parallel has been cited from the history of the past, 
at least not on the floor of this House, although it was done 
in some parts of the country. Now, I think that state of 
things is not to be fouad anywhere else, When any great 
movement of this kind is proposed in any deliberative as- 
sembly in the world, something has been done to show 
what have been the results of like movements in the past. 
Not to weary this House with examples, I shall merely 
draw your attention to the great speech delivered by the 
Hon. Mr. Gladstone, in 18 6,when he introduced his Goverr- 
ment of lrelaud Bul. On that occasion be went over the 
whole history of Hurope, He took every country and showed 
how such & measure of his had been carried under such and 
such circumstances, going from Norway and Sweden down 
to Austria and Hungary,and showing by historical parallels 
what they might expect to realise from the measure he had 
laid before the House, We have nothing of that kind here, 
Mr. Speaker; but throughout the country, when these 
gentlemen were talking commercial union, although they 
deny it now, there was a parallel sought to be drawn 
between the position of Canada and the United States, and 
the position of Scotland and England at the time of the 
Scottish union, Is there a gentleman in this House who 
has not read their speeches, and who does not remember 
this argument having been advanced, not only by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, but also by the hon. gentleman who has 
proposed this resolution? Now,'I do not think it necessary 
to detain the House very long in discussing a quoction 
which must be familiar to all; but I will take this oppor- 
tunity of showing that there is no ‘parallel whatever 
between.the two cases. Whatever hon. gentlemen opposite 
may say, Canada is not a beggarly country; Cavada is not 
a country that is reduced in any way to great straits. The 
people ot Canada to-day are in a fairly good condition at 
any rate. We have no mendicancy here to speak about ; 
we have no people in the throes of despair. Kvery honest 
man who wishes to earn an honest day’s pay by an honest 
day’s labor can earn that honest day’s pay. 


An hon. MEMBER. No, 
Mr. CURRAN. Well, if you have any in your consti- 


tuency, | have nonein mine; and throughout the length , ? 
| rich and prosperous after its annexation; a precedent which must con- 


Fuad Gena. Who wishes to work for Lis living who cannot ; Vinee the Irish of the incalculable advantages which must ensue from a 
’ ’ 


and breadth of this country, there is no honest, sober, indus- 


make a good living. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How do a million 
native born Canadians leave Canada, then ? 


Mr, CURRAN. I am going to tell the hon. gentleman 
in a few moments if he will allow me, 1 am going to point 


out to him that a million native Canadians would never 
have left Canada if Canada had the good fortune to adopt 
the National Policy ten years before we did. There are 
three French Canadians in the United States to every one 
of avy other origin, and the great majority of those 
went there, many of them taking their wives and 
families with them to work in the factories, - and 
they have remained there and form a very large 
portion of the industrial population of the Unit«d 
‘States. That is the reason those people have gone 
‘there, and if'they have gone there, ard if they have gone 
since the adoption of the National Policy, it has been 
because that policy has not enabled this country even to 
the present day, although it is making great strides, to 
recover from the soup-kitchen policy of hon. gentlemen 
opposite. But, to continue my argument, although hon, 
gentlemen do not evidently like the reference to Scotland. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. We object to calling 
Scotland a beggarly country, and I think the Premier 
would do the same. 


Mr. CURRAN. Iam quoting from Lecky’s history : 


“The commercial clauses of the union laid the foundation of the 

material prosperity of Scotland, and they alone reconciled the most in- 
telligent Scotchmen to the partial sacrifice of their nationality. The 
country was, indeed, reduced to a condition of chronic fimine, and the 
emancipation of Scotch trade had become a cardinal object of every 
patriot. * * * The Treaty cf Union, however, as it was finally car- 
ried, was drawn with great skill and with much consideration for the 
weaker nation. It provided that the land tax should be so arranged 
that when Kngland contributed £48,000, or rather less than a fortieth 
part, that in consideration of the heavy Haglish debt by which the 
taxation of the whole island would be iacreaed, an cquivalent ef about 
£400,000 should be granted to Scotland.’’ 
Which was equal to six years of the annual revenue of 
Scotland, both from excise and customs. Now, I contend 
that there is no parallel whatever between the case of Can- 
ada and the ease of Scotland at the time of union; but T 
think I can establish a parallel which cannot be denied. I 
think I shall be able to show that these hon. gentlemen who 
have been going about the country asserting that Canada is 
in the position of Scotland, and that this country would be 
benefitted to an enormous oxtent by the influx of American 
capital, and by the opening of their market to us, are merely 
repeating here the arguments that were adduced by Castle- 
reagh in the Irish Parliament in order to induce the people 
to give up their national parliament, and become commei- 
cially as wel! as politically united with England, and enjoy 
the great benefits of anresiricted reciprocity. If anybody 
will take up Barrington’s historical sketch of tho Irish na- 
tion at the time of the union, he will find the ipsissima verba 
of those gentlemen falling from the lips of Castlercagh him. 
self; and [ think the spirit of that unfortunate statesman, 
which must be in a very tropical region just now, must be 
still more disturbed by the fact that these gentlemen are 
plundering and‘plagiarising his ideas, and not giving him 
credit for them. ‘The rise and fall of the Irish nation,” 
by Barrington, sets forth, in a very concise form, the argu- 
ments used at that time. He says: 

‘CAt present, it must suffice to state the abstract points on 
which the arguments of Government for annexation were founded, 
and those by which they were so ably and unanswerably refuted : 
First, the distracted state of the Irish nation; secondly, the great 
commercial advantages of the union, which must eventually enrich 
Ireland by an extension of its commerce, the influx of British capital, 
and the confidence of England in the stability of its institutions, when 


guaranteed by the union. Thirdly, the Government presses with great 
zeal the example of Scotland, which had so improved, and became so 


similar incorporation. 

Those are the very advantages which are set forth by hon. 
gentlemen opposite, to be derived by us from unrestricted 
reciprocity : 


| *¢'The enormous commercial advantages that would arise if we had 
, access to the great markets on the other side, and the enormous amount 
of capital that would flow into the country from the more wealthy 
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people with whom we are asked to have that unrestricted reciprocity. 
What does Mr. Barrington say about this ? The second ground of argu- 
ment used by tke supporters of the union, great commercial advantages, 
appeared still more fallacious. Its deception was too palpable to de- 
eeive the most ignorant of the people.” 

In the same way, the argument used here in favor of un- 
restricted reciprocity, based on the same supposition, is too 
palpably deceptive to hoodwink even the most ignorant 
man in the Dominion of Canada. Mr, Barrington goes on 
to say: 

“The crafty prediction that English capital would flow into Ireland 
when a union was effected, was a visionary deception, The third and 
most deceptive argument of the supporters of the union, because the 
the most plausible, was the precedent of which, at that period, flowed 
in full tide upon the public of Scotland, and the greatadvantages derived 
by her in consequence of her union. Of all the false reasons, misstated 
facts, fallacious promises and unfounded conclusions that any position ever 
was attempted to ba supported on, the arguments founded on the Scottish 
precedent were the most erroneous, and no deception was ever more 
completely and fully detected than by the speeches made in the Irish 
Parliament in 1799 and 1800, and on several able pamplet3. First, as 
to the matter of fact, Scotland and Ireland in their relation with England, 
stood on grounds diametrically opposite to each other on every point 
that could warrant & union on the one side, or reject it on the other.” 


And the writer goes on to point oat that, in point of fact, 
never had Scotland, up to that timo, representative institu- 
tions such as existed in Ireland and such as exist in Canada 
to-day. Therefore, there is no parallel whatsoever in that 
case. But wo have, I say, in the first place, with regard to 
the comparison and the parallel lam about to draw, the con- 
tiguity of Ireland to Wngland and that of Canada to the 
United States. We have, in the second place, a similarity 
as regards population, They were then something over 
4,000,000 in Ireland, and we have 4,000,000 to 5,009,000 
people in Canada today. In the third place, the Irish Par- 
liament had adopted tbo protective tariff, just as we have 
adopted the protective tariff of the National Policy; and 
we have the other point, that the people of Hogland desired 
to meke Ireland a slaughter market for their goods, jast as 
the people of the United States desire to make Canada a 
slaughter market to-day. I contend that we have more 
ground for a parallel, We have in the history that pre- 
ceded the union of England and Ireland, exactly a parallel 
case in the conduct of England towards that country as 
compared with the conduct of the United States towards us, 
For years the people of Ireland were anxious fo have 
free commercial relations with the people of Hugiand, 
just as for years the people of Canada were knock- 
ing at the doors of our neighbors and asking them 
for free commercial intercourse. That commercial inter- 
course was refused by England. Laws were passed by the 
British Parliament striking at the woollen industries of 
Ireland; and England refused to have commercial inter- 
course with ireland until 1782, when by tho aid of the 
volunteers and the political exigencies of the period, 
Ireland obtained her own independence, and’ her industries 
began to prosper by the adoption of a natioral policy for 
the protection of her home industries. These industries 
were thus brought to the highest state of perfection. Ona 
the other hand, while the United States could not pass laws 
which would havo operation in this country, they did pass 
legislation which was intended to affsct us in a most detri- 
mental manner. Thoy abolished our first Reciprocity 
Treaty, the Higin troity. Our hon. friends opposite sent 
the late Hon. George Brown down to Washington to ask 
not merely reciprocity in natural products, but to a large 
extent in our manufactures as well. But the Americans 
refu:ed te have anything to do with him. They 
later on refused to renew’ the Washington Troaty 
and last, but not least, as an evidence of 
the spirit that actuates them in their dealings with 
this country, they passed a law of non-communication, 
thus showing that a large section of that people were dis- 
posed, if possible, to crush Canada and make of her a 


slaughter market for their surplus productions, Therefore 
Mr, Curran, 


I claim that the parallel is established on all those points so 
completely as to defy contradiction. Now, we have in 
Canada to-day certainly as large a number of manufactures 
and as varied a series of industries as any country could 
expect to have in the short time during which the National 
Policy has been in force. Now, I would ask what was the 
effect in the past of the national policy upon the Irish 
people during the existence of the Grattan Parliament. I 
will take my quotations from the Loyal Repeal Association’s 
report, which Daniel O’Connell presented to the peopie of 
Ireland in these words: 

“Fellow countrymen, I dedicate these reports to you. They wers 

written by one of yourselves for the benefit of all. They have met the 
approbation of the National Repsal Association, and therefore I have no 
hesitation in recommending them to your perusal.” 
Later on, he proceeds to state in a general way that which 
I shall endeavor to prove from the statistics I hold in my 
hand—that from the year 1782 until the breach of the 
union, Ireland increased in prosperity, her commerce large- 
ly extended, her agriculture augmented, her manufactures 
improved and increased, her people daily became more 
prosperous and her gentry and nobility became enriched 
by the prosperity engendered on every side, What were 
the particular branches of trade and commerce that were 
specially benefited by this national policy in Ireland, I 
shall begin by making some quotations from section Ist, 
entitled the woollen manufactures. It goes on to speak of 
the early woollen manufactures of Ireland, and to show, 
what I have already pointed out, that the jealousy of the 
neighboring country was aroused by the great progress 
that Ireland was making, and it gives here an extract from 
the address of the Lords, stating that the growth ard in- 
crease of woollen manufactures in Ireland had been and 
would be ever looked upon with great jealousy. And they 
asked that this may be the occasion of very strict laws 
“totally to prohibit and suppress the same.” These laws 
having had their effect, the National Parliament was callod 
upon to re-establish those industries, and what did they do? 
The report goes on to say: 

“ After the glorious era of 1782, when, by an unparalleled effort of 
national energy, Ireland had shaken off the shackles from her trade, 
and achieved her legislative independence, the rapid advances she made 
in commercial and manufacturing prosperity are undeniably recorded. 
Ia ten years after, there was found to bs in the city of Dublin sixty 
master ctothiers, having 400 looms engaged in the making of broad- 
cloths, 100 in the making of cassimeres, and employing 5,000 persons on 
these fabrics. A stronger proof of the prosperity of these times, and of 
the deep interest which England has or ought to have in Irish pros- 
perity, cannot be adduced, than the fact that, although home manufac- 
ture was thus extensively promoted, the market of England had to be 
resorted to for supplying the demand arising from the better condition 
of the people. In 1782, the quantity of broadcloths imported into 
Ireland was 362,830 yards, and in 1790 the quantity of broadcloths im- 
ported was 653,899 yards. Meantine, the fostering guardianship of the 
Irish Parliament was constantly devoted to the enccuragement and 
protection of the native manufactures. In 1785 they granted a sum of 
£5,000 to be expended in distributing looms, carding machines and other 
implements, and the establishment of woollen markets, and a further 
grant of £4,000 was made to pay apprentice fees with children to manu- 
facturers, Other extensive grants were periodically made for the en- 
couragement of cotton and silk manufactures. ”’ 

And so on down to the end of the chapter. When we come 
to the particular places in which these industries sprung up, 
and where thousands upon thousands of people, under the 
national policy which was then inaugurated, found em- 
ployment, and found plenty and prosperity for the country 
at large, we fiad that in Dublin: 

_  Itis ascertained from autkentic documents that in 1800 there were 
in Dublin 9] master manufacturers in the woollen trade, and these 91 
master cmployers kept 1,122 looms busy in the makiag of broad- 
cloths, druggets and cassimeres; and the total number of hands em- 
ployed in all branckes were 4,938.’’ 

What was the result, only a few yoars afterwards, of that 
unrestricted reciprocity between the two countries, with all 
the barriers removed? They had gone in, as we are now 
asked to go in, with the neighboring nation. There was & 
protective policy in England at that time, as there is one on 
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the other side of the line now. They were invited to go in, 
to have all the wealth of England poured into their lap, and 
to have their manufactures increased, to see them raise their 
tall chimneys to the skies, and to obtain prosperity through- 
out the length and the breadth of the land. What was the 
result ? 

‘¢ There are not more,’’ he says, ‘‘than 250 woollea weavers employed 
in Dublin and its vicinity, and their average earnings for the last three 
years amount from 8s. to 10s. psr week, making allswance for p2riods 
ofidleness. At present—that is in 1840—there are not more than 12 
master manufacturers, and the aggregate number of persons employed 
by them 682, in all branches. 

Then the wool combing business employed a host of men 
in a separaie manufacture altogether, The carpet manu- 
facture was & most prosperous industry, 

“ Atthe period of the Union there were in Dublin 13 master manufac- 

turers, having 109 looms, which gave employment, between weavers, 
spinners, dyers, helpers, &c., to 720 individuals.” 
They go on to say that tho result of this unrestricted reci- 
procity with England, this commercial union with England, 
had effected the trade so much that it could hardly bo said 
to oxist at all, That was many years ago, and to-day it 
does not exist at all. In regard to the stuff and serge 
manufacture, they say : 

“We find that at the period of the Union there were in Dublin 25 
master manufacturers, having 1,120 looms, which gave employment to 
an equal number of weavers, and about 370 additional operatives, being 
1,491 persons. At present there is but one master manutacturer of this 
article in Dublin.” 

That is, at the time these reports were printed, Then 
they say: 

‘* Another branch of the woollen trade was the flannel manufacture, 

the principal seat of which lay in the county of Wicklow; and it flou-ishe4 
to such an extent as to indave the Darl of Fitzwilliam to erect at & cost 
of £3,500, an ext-usive market place ia the tuwa of Rathdrum, which 
he called Flannel Hall, solely for the exhibition and sale of this article. 
There were 12 fairs held annually at Rathdrum, and the average number 
of pieces exhibited at each fair was from },900 to 1.100 pieces. This 
manufactuie gave employment to at least 1,000 looms, and, allowing for 
preparatory processes, many thousand persons. In some years after the 
Union, the manufacture began rapidly to decline. [ct was ascertained 
that in 1823 there were only 400 looms at work, 300 ia (828, 200 in 1827, 
150 in 18283, and 100 io i830. In this latter year (1850) The Fiannel 
Hall was closed, and in 1832 only 30 looms could ba Counted, and in two 
years afterwards there was not a vesiive of this formerly important and 
remunerative branch of industry. The flannel manufacture also gave 
employ ment to a class called “ fiaishers.’’ 
And they were wiped out as well as the rest. I may quote 
to you from Cork and its vicinity to show that there were 
41 employers in the year 1800, engaging 457 looms, and, 
allowing for operatives of various classes, tue number of 
persons deriving wages was at least 2,500 in the city ot 
Cork, ‘In 1834, there were only two master manufactureis 
left who were employing 256 persons. The trade is now 
completely gone. The extensive factory of Mr. Lyons is 
converted into a bleaching green,” as the result of this 
commercial union, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). That is what Nova Seotia says. 


Mr. CURRAN. We will see what this book says as to 
unrestricted reciprocity, and we may hope that Canada will 
guard against the same thing. ‘'o go on to Limer‘ck, it 
says: 

“ About 40 years ago there were in Limerick more than 1,000 woollen 
Weavers, who were in constant employment, and in the enjoyment of 


comfort and independence. At present there are not 70 weavers in the 
city, and even these are scarcely able to provide a scanty subsistence.” 


In regard to Bandon, it says: 


“This town was famed for its manufacture of camlets, cord and 
stuffs. The camlet trade was originally the staple of the town and 
neighborhood, aud flourished about 50 years ago. The manufactured 
ariicle was almost entirely exporved to Lisbou, from whence the most 
remunerative returns were always made, producing over £ 0),000 a 
year Io 1835 agmali mill for spinning woollen yarn, used in the manu- 
facture of a fabric called Welbore, had been erected in Bandon, but the 
number of hands emplvyed init is inconsiderable, and ths demand not 
suffivient to enable the proprietor to keep the concern regularly at 


work. The village of Haniskean, about 7 miles west of Bandon, gave | to Certuin manufactures. 
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employment at one time to several combers; at present there is not 
One in the place. In fact the only branch of the woollen trade in exis- 
tence in this district is that of freize for the country people.’’ 


The whole of the great industry, the finer work which gave 
employment to the skilled hands, had entirely dis- 
appeared at the time of these reports. In Kilkenny: 


‘t At the period of the Union, there were no less than £6 manufac- 
turers, principally engaged in the manufacture of blankets, for which 
fabric Kilkenny gained an unrivalled character. These employed among 
them ail 333 looms, and in the various processes of the woolien manu- 
facture there could not have been less than 3,000 altogether employed. 
At present there are not more than 100employed. In 1800 there were 
40 of the looms engaged in making superfine blankets, then technically 
called ‘twelve-quarter blankets.” But such was the effect of the Union 
that in three years afterwards everyone was thrown idle, and has since 
remained so. According to- the returns appended to the Revenue Com- 
missioners’ report above referred 10, there was in Kilkenny in 1822 
twelve master manufacturers, employing among them 925 persons. 
The merino factory produced superfine cloths, which sold so high as 
from 263. to 34s. peryard. The value cfcloths made at tuis factory has 
reached £40,000 in one year.” 


These were the industries which were to be more progress- 
ive and more prosperous uader the Union with Hagland, 


‘ Carrick-on-Suir was famous from an early period for its ratteens 
and freizes, having largely experienced the bounty of Parliament up to 
1793 or 1797, in nurturing these manufactures. Hven the fiaer descrip- 
tions of cloth were made here with a success.” 


He goes on to give the same tale of woe with regard to that 
industry a3 with regard to all the others. He says: 


‘¢ Rowever, immediately afcer the Union, advantage wastaken of a 
want of a domestic legislature, and influence was put to work whereby 
the stauding order tor ubligiay the military oa the Irish esiablishmeats 
to be clothed here, was not oaly evaded, but in a short time totally ree 
scinded, and supply thrown open to the competition of overpowering 
British capital and machinery. Mr. Moore retired; his successor fol- 
lowed his example, and from 409 to 600 persons were by that step 
immediately throwa out of bread. Henceforth tLe manufactures of Oar- 
rick presented but a sickly and fuded exist:nce. The amouat of capital 
then invested exceeded £50,000 ; at present there are but 100 persons 
partially employed, aad the wool-combing business has already alto- 
gether disappeared.” 


In Rocrea, they were exactly in the same condition : 


' “ About 1800 t he manufacturers became centred in the hands of a few 
master manufact urers, and one of them employed beyond 600 persons, 
about three or four hundred more may have been engaged by others, 
This trade continued to flourish till the period of the peace, and soon 
after 1815 began to decline.’’ 

And so it goes on. Mr. Crotty, was cxamined before the 
Assistant Inquiry Commissioneis in 1834, and he gave the 
following testimony : 

‘¢ Six years ago 1,000 persons, of whom 600 or 700 were females, were em- 
ployed by me iu Ruscres or ita immediate neighborhood. The females span 
the worsted, and the men combed and wove the wool; the latterearned 
ls. 8d. a day at combing and about ls. ld. a day at weaving; the women 
could not make more than 14d, aday; but even this small sum being 
well applied, and fur the most part to their own clothing, hada 
marked effect upon their appearance in gexreral; all are completely 
destitute and the husbands are wandering about looking for work.’’ 
That has been the effect of unrestricted reciprocity with a 
great market and a rich country, in so far as the woollen 
industries are concerned, ‘lhe cotton manufacture in Dublin 
is exactly in the same condition. We find that the same 
results have happened with regard to this great industry in 
Ireland, from the efiects of unrestricted reciprocity. The 
condition of the cotton manufactures in Dublin at the time 
of the Union was as follows:— 

‘There were fifty-five master manufacturers engaged in the fabrics of 


cords, calicos, checks, shawls, fustians, muslias, dimities, &c , ani 
several of them also combined the business of spinning. 


‘There were from 40 to 50 minor manufacturers, keeping from five to 
ten looms going, as undertakers for the larger manufacturers. The 
total number of looms kc pt in work by the foreguiag are computed upon 
the moet accurate account, to have been &,000, and the number of oper- 
atives to whom they gave bread in th2 various processes, was upwards 
of 14,000.” 

Now, these peoplo were all wiped ouf. In calico printing 
the same result took places, and 1 want to point cut parti- 
Gilarly to hon. gentlemoa here what tbe direct result of it 
was, and what the direct result would be here with regaid 
What happened with regard to 
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calico printing? The calico printing was an important 
industry, They tell us: 


“This particular branch has been carried on to a great perfection, so 
much go that the [rish priats have often commanded a preference in the 
London market.” 


And yet he says: 


“Tt ig a humiliating reflection that these very choice prints must be 
represented as London prints to secure a sale with the batter classes, 
nay more. Within the last four or five years our printed calicos have 
been extensively exported to the American market, and put up in boxes, 
and labelled in imitation French packeges, and then sold as French 
goods” 


That was the effect of unrestricted reciprocity with this 
great and prosperous country, that was overflowing with 
capital ; the effect was that these people actually had to pnt 
false labels upon their goods; they could not label their 
goods as their own, and in order to get rid of the little 
remnants that were left, they had to sell them almost under 
false pretences. In Bandon, the same thing took place 
in regards to cotton prints. There were 2,800 cotton 
weavers engaged in the manufacture of the various branches. 
In Belfast the cotton trade is entirely wiped out. In 1799: 


“There were 2,000 calico looms at Balbriggan at full work, making 
calicos for printing There were also from 400 to 500 cord looms in 
that town, and the adjoining parishes of Ardeath, Clonaboy, and Garris- 
town. There were several eminent manufacturers here. Now there 
are only 226 looms employed in Balbriggan, aud the average earnings 
for each does not exceed 6 shillings per week.” : 


That was the result at the time this book was published. 
They had been reduced down to that extremity, and now I 
am told they have disappeared. Now what took place in 
the silk manufacture, an industry that was carried to the 
highest perfection? The tales given here with regard to 
that industry are appalling, and ought to cause serious 
reflections to those hon. gentlemen who are advocating 
unrestricted reciprocity with Canada. By a report made at 
the time it appears that in 1775 the artisans of the various 
Classes employed numbered 5,840. 


“Tn some years afterwards. the trade suffered a very considerable 
depression, which arose chiefly from the general use of musling; but it 
was afterwards revived and the imports of raw silk. nearly doubled. 
At the time of the Union. after various fluctuations, we fiad its con- 
dition to have been ag follows: — 3 

‘There are 72 master manufacturers, engaged in various fabrics of broad 
silk, tabbinets, velvets, silk waistcoatings, handkerchiefs, crapes,persians, 
lining silks, modes, sarsenets, &c.,andribbons The custom was to give 
out the materials to the weavers, who wove it in their own residences, 
the members of their fam'!y assisting in the preparatory operations. Be- 
sides the foregoing employers, there were innumerable minor under- 
takers, then termed ‘‘Chamber Masters,” having from two to tix or 
eight looms, and among the entire there conld not heve been less than 
2,500 broad looms. In the ribbon line there were from 800 to 900 single 
hand looms, and 260 engine looms. In the ribbon branch there were at 
least 1,500 people employed; in the broad silk line, at least 5,000. In 
both not less than 6,500 persons were employed. The fourth report of 
the Irish Revenue Commissioners, state the number of looms in 1833 at 
1,500, and the number employed from 3,000 to 4,000. In 1834, by an 
accurate account taken, the numbers were found to have fallen to 537. 
In 1838, by the report on hand-loom weavers, they are stated at. 400, viz., 
310 on broad silk, 280 on tabbinets and tabbereas, 30 on velvets and 32 
onribbons. At the present day the whole number of broai looms in 
actual work is 250, viz., about 170 on tabbinets, and the residue on velvet, 
waistcoatings and serges, together with ten or a dozen ribbon looms. 
There were besides, within the year subsequent to the Union, seven pro- 
prietors who carried on the business of silk throwing, and who gave em- 
ployment to 230 females, earning from 2s. to 7s. per week. Some 
yeais ago, large capital was expended in establishing silk throwing mills 
in the Liberty, with improved machinery. Within the last six years, 
they employed upwards of 200 females. The mills are now silent.” 


In the hosiery the same result took place, and we have now 
at the end of this report the remarks made by the great 


statesman to whom these reports were dedicated. He 
BAYS: 


‘* Political economists have been much puzzled to fix upon tangible rea- 
sous for the wide-spread miseries of Ireland. At one time they will have 
it that [reland is not suited for manufactures and can prosper only as 
an agricultural country; at another, that her miseries and failures are 
owing to her turbulent spirit, and the insecurity for life and property 


conseqient thereon ; at another, all mischiefs must bo owiag to exceas- | 


ive population. Then, again the religion of the people is arraigned as 
the sole cause of their poverty—with a thousand other equally wild and 
Mr, Curran, ; 


fallacious theories; while almost universal Ireland proclaims that all. 
her woes and miseries are owing to the hateful union which took awa 
her resident nobility and gentry, deprivel her of the countenance 


and care of aDomestic Legislature, and subjected her to every species. 
(ne of the most fatal effects of that. 


of impoverishment and neglect. 
measure upon our trade and manufactures has been the premature 
withdrawal of the protecting duties; whereby Ireland, emaciated b 
the drain of her resources for four-and-twenty years, was suddenly left 
open toa fruitless competition against the overwhelming capital and 
influence of England.” ; , : 

That is the conclusion of this report which, I think, must. 
have produced an effect upon the minds of every hon, gen- 
tlemen here. But let us find what was the effect upon the 
people? How did the people fare when the bloated manu- 


facturers were disposed of ? The psople had, no doubt, 


been told that the farming interests of the country were 


suffering, that there was a lot of bloated munufacturers and 
monopolists living upon the vitals of the people of Ireland, 
and, if these were swept away, the people would prosper, 
that their misfortunes would disappear, that great. 
wealth would tumble into their 
agriculturists of Ireland, and all those who were not 
interested in those protected industries, would be benefited: 
by the change, We have a report stating the result of this 

change of policy. In the report of the Sick and Indigent 

Roomkeepers for that year, we find the following appalling 

statements: 

“ The mass of human misery which fell under the province of this. 
charity to relieve, has been unparalleled. In the year 1826, 6,497 
families, containing 24,262 parsons, have been relieved ; hundreds were 
on the eve of perishing from actual starvation, and the dreadful weight. 
of fever and other malignant disorders, the consequence of the poverty 
and want which arose principally from a general stagnation of trade 
and want of employment in various branches of manufacture, particu. 
larly the woollen, cotton and silk, in that part of the city called the. 
Liberty. It is impossible to describe the appalling state of privation ia 
which these poor artifizers were found by the insvectors. 

‘“‘ The committee were reluctantly obliged to lay aside innumerable. 
cases of distress, which were entirely out of their power to relieve, and: 
early in the spring vast numbers of the artificers in the branches of 
trade above alluded to, were seen in the streets in the deepest state o 


despondency. Their appearance exhibited evident proofs of poverty 
and starvation.” 


Another report says: 


‘( Even the employérs themselves felt the depression; and many were. 
involved in the common ruin—they could hold out no longer, The 
Roomkeepers’ Charity was at last obliged to tobe resorted to, and 
applications were numerous from persons who had heretofore been ia 
very comfortable circumstances. ’’ 


Another report says: 


‘There have been local causes of distress which operated to increase. 
our numbers considerably, pressing with peculiar severity in 1826. 
and the immediately following years. About this time a very serious, 
and in its progress at least, a very distressing change was taking place 
in many important manufactures in the city. These manufactures had. 
given employment to multitudes in Dublin, and although many families. 
have emigrated to England to obtain work, yet they have left behind 
them multitudes, more particularly females, deprived of their usual 
mode of employment.’’ 

“It is not for this committee to follow these manufactures through 
their different gradations, as they fluctuated, or as they declined ; this 
committee has simply to put forward facts and it does so when it stater, 
that of forty-five establishments that had been engaged in the woollen 
manufacture (in 182l), all, with the exception of twelve houses, and 
their dependencies of human labor, had ceased to exist; and that 
in the summer of 1829, of what little that remained of those who 
derived their maintenance from these manufactures—3,289 persons 


in the silk rade, 1,969 of the cotton trade, and 1,193 ot the woollen - 


trade, making altogether 6,451 persons,—were all out of employment, 
and in the extreme state of destitution.” 


We have it upon the authority of these reports that there. 
were employed in those various manufactures at the time 
when the people were sought to be induced to change their 
fiscal policy along with their political status, not less than 
150,000 peop!e who were directly making their living and 
acquiring a competency out of the manufactures of the 
country, Bat, as I said a moment ago, the people of the, 


country at large have been told that if the present state,of. 


things were changed the people would have the wealth dis- 
tributed among them, and the agricultural classes would 
benefit largely by the change, Now, what was the result, 
in Ireland? I find it was described as follows: 


lap, and that the. 
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‘The number of agricultural laborers in Ireland is computed by the 
Poor Law Oommissioners, at 1,170,000, and they assumed that one-half 
of these, being 585,000, are out of employment for thirty weeks in the 
Peri and as these have 1,800,000 dependent on them, the two num- 

ers make 2,385,000 persons to be provided for thirty weeks in the year. 
I do not wish to read at greater length the reports upon 
this point; but we have in this volume evidence that must 
convince every man who has the slightest regard for the 
experience of history, and when we hear the tale of woe it 
should be one of warning to the people of Canada when 
they are told that the only thing they have to do is to go 
into commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity with our 
great neighbor alongside of us. Theindustries of Ireland 
and everything connected with Irish prosperity was en- 
guifed in the prosperity of the larger nations; and are we 
to be told after the experience of the past, after what we 
have seen in this country, when Canada was made a 
slaughter market for surplus stocks of manufactured goods 
on the other side of the line—are we to be told, does it 
require any one to tell the people what would again be the 
result if our markets were thrown open? Why, the result 
would be what it was formerly only in a more acute degree. 
. It may be said that that misery which came upon the people 
of {reland could never prevail in this Canada of ours, But 
such a statement cannot be made in my presence; I have 
seen what can result. I have seen in Montreal with my 
own eyes strong men and willing men, with good stout 
hearts, who were willing and desirous of earning their 
living, obliged to go to the soup kitchen and there ask for 
that charity which they were obliged to accept to their 
humiliation, We have seen men who have been earning 
previous to the advent into power of hon. gentlemea opposite, 
as has been stated on public platforms by workingmen in 
Montreal, over and over again, men earning $2 and $2.50 
a day, and what was left opentothem? Toearn 60 cents or 
70 cents a day, digging in public works around the canal 
basin, endeavoring to earn a miserable sabsistence. Some 
ot these were workingmen who had organised before that 
time and had held mass meetings to establish hours of labor, 
men who previous to the downfall of the Government led 
by the present Premier had stated that workingmen must 
work only eight or nine hours a day, and yet afterwards 
when hon. gentlemen opposite had assumed the reins of 
power and the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) directed the fiscal policy of the country, these 
workingmen were going about saying: ‘“ For God’s sake 
give us work for any number of hours either day or night 
in order to save our wives, children and ourselves from 
starvation,” That was the result. It is all very well for the 
hon. gentlemen opposite to tell us that the question of un- 
restricted reciprocity has sunk down deep in the hearts of 
the people. But I can tell the hon. gentlemen opposite that 
so long as the mover of this resolution is in public life 
never again will the people accept from him the fiscal gos- 
pel that is to lead them to salvation. And now that we 
have heard from one hon. gentleman opposite and from 
another, what has been the burden of thesong? Has it 
been one of hope, of aspiration? Why, no. It has been a 
wail, and that wail has been echoed and re-echoed from one 
mouth to another all along their line until finally the peo- 
ple of this country, listening to their wail, have grown 
weary. We have been told, and told with a great deal of 
force, all that our country offers to us in the futuro, We 
have been told by the hon. gentlemen opposite, in the course 
of the most elaborate speeches, that great benefits would 
accrue to us from the union with our neighbors; 
but their preaching is entirely at variance with what they 
say their practice will be. We know that we have a great 
country. We know that the advantages of this country 
havé not been by any means overdrawn by the beautiful 
pictures that have been presented to us by the various 
speakers during this debate, We know very well the hon. 
gentlemen opposite cannot take from the hearts of the 
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Canadian people the hope that is in them that this country 
is going to be great and prosperous. We know that wo 
have to-day as good a country to live in, as fair a coun- 
try to live in, as any people on the faco of the earth, 
We feel that to-day we are in the golden age. What. 
ever changes may come, whatever changes time may 
bring, there is one thing perfectly certain: it is that 
we can never be freer, never be happicr, never be better 
off than we are to-day. It is needless to enter into any 
lengthy observations with respect to this country. We 
admit its wealth not only above the soil in its great 
fertility, not only on the soil in its magnificent returns as 
to husbandry, and not only beneath the soil in mines and 
minerals. We have hope for our country, and we have 
great aspirations for its future. We do not mind what may 
be the political grievances of those who have various _poli- 
tical views; our desire is to remain as long as we can as 
we are, The position that we now occupy may be too 
beautiful to last, but at all events as long as we can make it 
last we shall make it last. It is not our desire to destroy 
the good feeling which exists between us and the people on 
the other side of the line. We feel that we have a destiny 
of our own; we feel that when we shall have passed from 
our present position that we shall pass under other con- 
ditions to a position among nations and as a part of a great 
Empire. We feel that Canada is our home and that 
all our interests are centred here. Wé do not 
desire to have the arguments prevail which have 
been set bofore us by the other side, but we mean this 
and simply this, that we shall not sell our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. We are not, Mr. Speaker, to be 
lured away by the fact that we are to sacrifice all our hopes 
and aspirations for a change in the tariff of wheat. No, 
gentlemen, we have a higher and a nobler prospect for this 
country and for ourselves. We feel in this country that we 
have: 
“ Here in Canadian heart and home and name 

This name which yet shall grow 

Till all the nations know 

Us for a patriot people, 

Loyal to our native earth, 

Our own Canadian land,’’ 

Mr. WELSH. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the very 
able speeches which have been made on this question from 
the opposite side of the House and from this side of the 
House too, and I begin to feel very nervous in rising to 
make a speech. We have had a great deal of professional 
talent and we have a great deal of professorial talent as 
woll, so that you will hardly expect me to occupy the time 
of the House for a very long time. I wish just to touch on 
afew points and leave the remainder of the argument for 
somebody else. Reciprocity has been a part of my political 
faith for the last 40 years and as I grow older my opinions 
grow stronger in favor of reciprocity, in favor of free 
trade, if possible; but if free trade is out of the ques- 
tion I will go for reciprocity. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
think this reciprocity treaty might have been carried 
eight years ago, but I think there have been obstacles 
thrown in the way as has been shown by the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House to obtaining recipro- 
city. That is to say we have a large national debt. Hight 
years ago we had a revenue of some $18,000,000 and an 
expenditure of about the same amount, In Canada to-day 
we have an expenditure of $36,000,000 and a revenue of 
about the same. I want to say that this National Policy 
was introduced in this House not fairly and squarely as 
protection, but it was introduced as a readjustment. tariff. 
Hon, gentlemen who are supporters of the present Govern- 
ment stated positively before the country that there was no 
idea of placing protection on the country, but that it was 
simply a readjustment of the tariff and that it was done for 
the purpose of obtaining reciprocity. I remember well 
when the hon, the Finance Minister speaking at Charlotte- 
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town, P.E.I., declared to the people: “ Gentlemen of Char- 
lottetown, if you want reciprocity support us in the 
National Policy for two years and I will guarantee you 
reciprocity then.” Hight years have passed over our heads 
since that time and what is the prospect now? There is 
no more prospect; indeed not as much of obtaining reci- 
procity now than there was then. I would rather this dis- 
cussion on reciprocity had been cut off altogether at present 
or that it had taken place after the discussion on the fishery 
negotiations. The hon. the Minister of Finance has been 
at Washington, and perhaps, he has opened the door to our 
obtaining our wants, It appears that the commissioners 
have removed certain irritable matters connected with the 
fishery negotiations and in my belief it is a very opportune 
time for the people of Canada to let the people of the 
United States know what our views are. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I will just read a letter here to show that what I say is 
true. Here is a correspondence between the right hon. the 
leader of the Government and Mr, Boyd: 


‘¢ Right Hon. Sir Joun A. MAOponatp. 
‘The Government press here state that you propose to raise the 
tariff generally to 35 per cent. CanI contradict this? 
. ‘© JOHN BOYD.” 
This reply came promptly this morning as follows :— 
“ Toronto, 19th July. 


‘¢To Joun Boyp, St. John. 


‘Tt is an absurd falsehood ; neither at London nor elsewhere have I 
gone beyond my motion in Parliament, and have never proposed an in- 
crease, but only a readjustment of tariff. 

“JOHN A. MACDONALD.” 


Now, I am in favor of the resolution of the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), and I believe 
we can obtain reciprocity now. The only objection to 
reciprocity appears from the other side. They say: “We 
are willing to have reciprocity, only do not touch the 
National Policy.’’ I have listened to every speech deliv- 
ered from the other side of the House, and the whole cry 
is: ‘Don’t touch the National Policy.” That National 
Policy was put on the country not for the purpose of 
raising money for revenue, but merely forthe purpose of 
readjusting the tariff and of compelling the Americans to 
give us reciprocity. Well, I do not think the other side of 
the House have carried through their policy. Now, I will 
make some remarks on the speeches I have heard from ihe 
other side of the House and let me say that I think my 
friend the Minister of the Interior made a very modertte 
speech from his standpoint. He said in one place that the 
prices assimilate very much between the United States and 
Canada, quoting I think as proof of this from the Toronto 
and Buffalo markets, Ido not suppose he was far out of 
the way in the statement he made there and I am not going 
to object to it. Iam going to come to that by-and-bye when 
I allude to the speech made by the hon. the Minister of 
Marine. It is said there is only one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, and when I listened to my hon. friend 
from North Bruce (Mr. McNeill) yesterday I found that he 
pitcbed a tune here and that tune was “God save the 
Queen.” If there is any gentleman in this House who can 
pitch the tune any better than he has done, we should all 
Join in on both sides of the House and sing it well. But is 
that the question? It calls to my mind a thing that 
happened in my experience. I was once Commodore of a 
Regatta Club. We hada regatta in the harbor and the 
first day was for sailing boats and the second day for rowing 
boats. The band on the cutter strack up the music before 
we started on the regatta. I had an eight-oar gig 
and I had to get up a crew for hard practice in order to 


wid the race, é i ; 
ace. I knew a Bostonian who had been for Many not in your power to give them any help. To them your policy is worse 


yoars the stroke oar of the crew, and when the band on | 


board one of the yachts struck up ‘ Rule Britannia,” [ was 

quite surprised that this man fainted. I said :* What is the 

matter, Peter?” And he said: “Iam very faint.” I said: 
Mr. WELSH. 
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‘‘ What made you faint ?” ‘ Well, sir,” says he, “ the last 
time I heard that tune of “ Rale Britannia ” I will tell you 
where it was. It was out in Van Dieman’s Land and I 
went on shore in a boat to the convict’s settlement. I saw 
six convicts chained to a wheelbarrow wheeling dirt upa 
plank and singing ‘ Rule Britannia,” I claim to be just as 
loyal as any man inthis House, but if you bring the farmers 
and fishermen of this Dominion to wheel dirt up a plank, 
you cannot expect them to whistle ‘Rule Britannia.” 
[ am not going to be very positive in any of my state- 
ments, and if any of them are not correct I hope 
hon. gentlemen opposite will correct me at once. Now, I 
say that 75 per cent. of our population are engaged in 
agriculture and fishing, How many are engaged in manu- 
factures,—in those home industries hon. gentlemen talk so 
much about? Are there more, on the average, than ten in 
every hundred? Well, if we have to bear the heavy bur- 
dens of protection for those ten men, the ninety have to 
pay the cost. More than that, if we could get the proposed 
reciprocity arravgement with the United States, those ten 
men engaged in industrial pursuits would profit more than 


they have ever profited yet, because now they must manu. - 


facture only goods enough to supply the home demand, but 
under reciprocity they would have larger markets and 
larger scope for their energies; and I for one feel that the 
manufacturers of this Dominion are of that Anglo-Saxon 
race who are able to compete with the world, if you only 
give them achance. But while you are protecting them, 
as you say, I believe you are doing them an injary, My 
hon. friend from Halifax said the other day that the prin- 
cipal cotton manufacturer in New Brunswick.is anxious to 
have this resolution carried through, so that he may be able 
to extend his business, Now, the hoo. member for Ham- 
ilton (Mr. Brown) last night, gave us one of the 
strongest proofs of oar need of freer commercial intercourse 
with the United States, that have been given on the 
floor of this House, I have always understood that our 
blue books were intended to be quoted from, and were 
accepted as authorities by hon. gentlemen opposite. But 
what did we see last night? Wesaw the hon. member for 
Hamilton get up and ridicule the use of these blue-books on 
the floor of this House, and where did he go to get the 
information to contradict one of our own blue-books? He 
had to go to the United States. I compliment my hon, 
friend on proving our case. As to the hon. member for 
Montreal Kast (Mr. Curran), I tell you I was astonished. 
God bless my soul, if you want any man in the world to 
advocate our cause in this House, he is the very man who 
has done it. He says the union of Ireland with England 
has ruined the country, and the union of Prince Edwad 
Island and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick with Canada 
has ruined us all. Allow me to warn the Government that 
if they want to bring Newfoundland into Confederation, they 
should keep the hon. member for Montreal Centre out of the 
way. If you do not, they will be sold; and if there is a warn- 
ing for the people of Newfoundland cn the face of the earth, 
they got it to-day in my hon. friend’s speech. Gentlemen, 
these are facts, and it is for you to say whether they are 
true or not. I state to hon. gentlemen on that side of the 
Hoose that if say anything they :do not agree with, let 
them say no, because if they do not say no, I wili say they 
all agree with me, everyone of them. Now, some time ago 
my hon. friend for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) spokein this House 
about these duties, and here is the statement he made: 


“ You have upwards of 40,000 carpenters upon whose tools, food and 
clothing, you propose to we a duty of at least 20 per cent. ; what com- 
pensation have you given them? Their wives and children, for whom 
they must provide, number 160,000 ; how are you helping them? It is 


than the policy of the ‘fly on the wheel.’ You can do nothing for 
them. You are doing much that is to their detriment, Let us see, Sir, 
what the Finance Minister does for the blacksmiths of Canada. In 1871 
there were 15,694. Now there cann ot be less than 20,000, They repre- 
sent a population of 100,000 souls. What have you done for these peo- 
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ree oe have taxed hele mele so ree oS es Baye taxed hore tlemen together. They told us that the farmers in this 
Btee per cent; you have taxed their iron per cent,; you have ; “ 
taxed their hordesfios nails 30 per cent; you have taxed their coal 50 CONNMEY, laa of ang that the FaEMmOTe gu Prince 
cents per ton; you have taxed their bread and meat; everything they | Hdward Island in particular were making fortunes. I will 
wear; you have taxed all they use to make their houses decent and | give my hon. friend the Minister of the Interior 100 acres 
Se eer mble. Pherae ae one of them whose burdens | of the choicest land in the Island, and I will call it the 
Nea this ia his losing argament Z aye Interior farm. I will give the hon. the Minister of Marine 
rt capaeom errant ; w be and Fisheries 100 acres of the best land alongside it, and 
ree ee NGA! US Rak ne any poor. | call it the Marine farm. And a little way off, with a wall 
Now, I was always opposed to the National Policy, and I| between, I will take 100 acres myself and call it the Reci- 
oppose it still. Weheara great deal on that side of the| procity farm. Now, Iam going to state what is the truth, 
and I am sorry to have to say it; but if those hon. gentle- 


House about the difficulties of getting commercial reci- 

procity, and the injury it will do to the National Policy. | men, who talk so glibly about the prosperity of our farmers, 

The amendment proposed by my hon. friend the Minister | had to work their lands and support their families, even if 

of Marine, just says: ‘“ Anything you like, only don’t touch | they had the finest crops, and obtained the highest prices that 

the National Policy.” were paid last year in the island, when for their potatoes, 
after hauling them six or seven miles. through a foot deep 


Rome none Rat opr Re: vo) of mud, they could only get 18 cents, and for their oats 26 
Mr. WELSH. I think so. Now, the hon. Minister of) gonis, they would find the reality considerably different 


Marine speaks with mathematical precision ; and I do not] from the picture they draw here. The hon. the Minister 
think the hon. gentleman had any trouble in crossing the | of Marine spoke of some statement mado in this House as 
pons asinorum. But let me tell that hon, gentleman that) « atrocious blunders.” Will that hon. gentleman tell me he 
there are a good many asses bridges that he has not crossed | gould support a family on the produce of his farm, when he 
—bridges in marine’s strategy, if not in farm strategy. | could only get 18 cents for his potatoes and 26 cents for his 
What does the hon. gentleman say ? He said that he visited | oat13? Would he call that prosperity? While I, on my 


Prince Edward Island last summer ; he paid it a night visit, Reciprocity farm, would be getting 27 cents for my potatoes 
as I understand—and if I am not correct in what I state, 1 | ang 45 to 50 cents for my oats. This is what reciprocity 
hope the hon. gentleman will contradict me. He visited means in the Island. The hon. the Minister of Marine and 
the Island about seven o’clock in the evening and left in| Fisheries may have crossed the pons asinorum in college, 
the morning. I do not know why he went to Prince| put he certainly has not crossed it in farming. He has a good 
Edward Island, but he seemed to have found out something | gga] to learn in that line yet. I speak a little warmly on 
during his visit, for he referred, in his speech, several times | this subject, but I am a farmer myself, representing a popu: 
to Prince Edward Island. He found out that we had 4} jation of 55,000 people, most of whom are engaged in agri- 
savings bank, and ‘hat we had $2,000,000 deposited in it. | guiture, and I must say that those 55,000 will compare 
I do not know why he came to the Island, and why he favorably with any 55,000 people on the face of God’s 
should have visited it at night. I wonder if he had| earth. I would be: negligent to my daty, I would be 
any design on that money. Ido not know what else he | ashamed to hold up my head-in this House, if I were to sit 
came for, but the hon. gentleman will explain in due course, | silent here and not give utterance to my sentiment, What 
Ihave nodoubt. As a sign of the prosperity of the Island, | ig the reason that six members from Prince Edward 
he quoted the amount we had in the savings bank, Did he| jsiand are sent to this House opposed to the Govern- 
‘tell you, Sir, who the depositors were? No, he did not;| ment? What argument can be stronger than is afforded 
but, at all events, I will say this, that any one who points by their presence here? I tell hon. gentlemen opposite 
to money lying idle in a savings bank as a sign of the com-| that, so far as Prince Kdward Island is concerned, we must 
mercial prosperity and activity of the country, does not | have reciprocity, or the people will become impoverished. 
know what he is talking about. It is not a sign of commer- | Pig hon, member for Montreal Centre (Mr. Curran) made 
cial prosperity that a large amount of money should be| the statement, that while previous to 1878 the people of the 
lying idle, but it is a sign of commercia. activity and pro-| Dominion could not get employment, now every man in the 
gress when money is in active circulation and bearing a) Dominion is employed. I said “ no,” and the hon, gentleman 
fair interest. Let us take up some of the statements of the hedged himself by referring back to Montreal, his own 
hon. gentleman and see whether they will hold water ; let] constituency. He ought to have apologised for the state- 
us see whether they will boar out the mathematical pre-| ment he made with reference to Prince Kiward Tsland, but 
cision with which the hon. gentleman sought to invest] he did not. He hedged himself back, and I am glad he got 
them. He found out something else during his short visit| into his own shell. 1 am now speaking for the people 
to our Island. And what do youthink it was? Oh! he|T{ yepresent, and in that respect we are on an equal 
said, the Canadians are still marrying and giving in mar-| footing, I do hope that things will come right. My 
riage; we hope for better times, there is some chance for| hon, friend took up another important point. The 
them yet. ‘ Coming events cast their shadows before.” | farmers he said went away in the winter to earn money 
Mr. FOSTER. In your case they have not cast any | for their families, aad came back on their farms in the 
shadow yet. spring. I pity the farm, when the farmer has to leave it; 
Mr. WELSH, When the hon. gentleman has con-| when he has to leave his wife and children, his cattle, his 
summated that alliance, of which he has given us| oxen and his sheep; what is to become of them in his 
a hint, it will take some of the mathematical} absence? I suppose they are to live during the winter 
precision out of him. Ho also spoke about the farmers,| like the bears, by sucking their paws. My hon, friend 
and the rapid rise of values in land, and he contended that | must know that no man can farm on that system, and if 
if we had commercial reciprocity the value of land in the| he has found out instances of that kind, he has discovered 
Island would not improve. Were the hon, gentleman a} more mervellous things than [ ever could find in Prince 
school-master, and were he to tell that to a lot of school| Edward Island. | know of no farmers on the Island who 
boys, they would chase him out of school. ‘The idea that| leave their farms in the fall to work abroad all winter and 
reciprocity would not improve the value of our lands is too | come back in the spring, and therefore I can refute that 
absurd to be seriously entertained fora moment, It would statement as far as my knowledge goos. The Minister of 
improve them, I say, probably 300 per cent, And my hon. | Marine said, in that speech to which I have referred : 
friend the Minister of the Interior also gave us his views 
on this question, and I will deal with both those hon. gen- 


‘¢ The other section of the people went away because they wished to 
earn ready money, they went into the industrial centres in order 
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to earn it. They found no industrial centres in Prince Edward 
Island. Ifafter the farming season had passed, and they wanted to 
earn something for the crowded family, the quickest way they could 
find to earn it was to take boat and rail and go down to the manufac- 
turing towns of Maine, to the manufacturing towns of New England, 
and earn their wages during the winter, coming back in the summer to 
work upon their farms.” 

Now I hope the hon. gentleman will look over that and 
consider it. Now, [ am going to come to another little 
matter, and we will havea little talk about that. Here is 
something of the marvellous kind. The hon, gentleman 
goes on and says: 

‘Sir, in the former time ships went to the country for raw sugar. 
The raw product was taken to Great Britain, and British ships took the 
freights upon it. That sugar was carried on British railways to British 
refineries, and British railways had their profits. British workmen 
worked up the sugar, and the wages were paid to British people.” 


What sympathy was there for Hngland there ? 


‘¢ Then it was put in cars and steamships and sent to St.John, Halifax 
or Montreal with the maximum of cost; and that, Sir, went into the 
figures upon which the total imports were based. That was the case 
with 95 per cent., if I mistake not, of the sugar consumed here. To-day 
of the whole sugar consumed in this country 96 per cent., if I mistake 
not, comes raw from the places where it is grown; it is brought into 
our own country, it is carried upon our own railways, worked up in our 
own refineries, and all the added cost put upon it goes into the pockets 
of our own people.” 

Cheer now. Cheer, boys, cheer. Here is the statement of 
the Minister of Marine, who says that all this goes into the 
pockets of our own people. I will show where it goes— 

‘( Phat, of course, makes 4 vast difference. So it is with the cotton 
trade and the woollen trade.” 


And so he goes on. 


‘¢ Well, Sir, there is another question that is necessary to be put: If 

our trade is decreasing, how do you explain this fact ? In 1875 the total 
registered tonnage entering into and out of the ports of this country, 
excluding coasting vessels always, was 9,537,000 tons, in 1876 it was 
9,911,000 tons, in 1887 it was a little more than 14,000,000 tons. Did the 
vessels come in simply for pleasure; were they simply beating about 
upon the wild and yeasty waves?” 
By-the-bye, that puts me in mind of something. During 
his visit to the Provinces, I believe the Minister of Marine 
found the waves very yeasty. I am told that he found the 
waves so yeasty that he did not stay there very long. I am 
told that he threw up everything except his pay, he was so 
disgusted with the yeasty waves. That may be so or it 
may not be, but at all events he did not stop there long. 
He says: 

‘Did the vessels come in simply for pleasure; were they simply 
beating about upon the wild and yeasty waves, making port now and 
then for the purpose of getting entered and cleared ; or were they here 
on business and to carry on the commerce of the country ? The latter 
evidently.” 

I say it is a most extraordinary thing and I apply to every 
hon. gentleman on that side of the House as well as on this 
side that we should have more tonnage now than we had 
five years ago when our imports and exports are decreas- 
ing. Howdoes that tonnage become manipulated in this 
manner? Will the hon, gentleman have the candour to 
explain that in the right manner? I think I have the right 
clue to this. A steamer goes from Moatreal to New Bruns- 
wick, she is entered at the port in New Brunswick, she 
goes to Nova Scotia and she is entered there, she goes to 
Prince Edward Island and she is entered there, and so on, 
so that one ship is made to represent half adozen. Why 
does not the hon. gentleman get up in a candid, honest 
manner and explain these things? Why should he leave 
these matters open to have them explained in this fashion ? 
I know that I have had to send vessels of my own three 
different ports within a few miles of each other, aud they 
are entered in each of these ports, and they may be 
eatered in half a dozen ports in a year, and thus this | 
increased tonnage would appear. It is impossible that 
we can employ increased tonnage when our exporis 
fad imports are decreasing. Now, what about this 


Sugar, the price for which goes into the pockets of tho 
Mr. WELsz- 


people? Before I touch on that, however, I want to refer 
to a paper, the Prince Hdward Island Agriculturist, of Sum- 
merside, of the 12th March, which gives a summary of the 
prices in the markets of Princo Edward Island, as follows : 
White oats, 28 cents a bushel; black oats, 27 cents a bushel ; 
early rose potatoes and shenangoes, 20 cents a bushel, and 
so on. Now, there is no man who would dare to challenge 
that statement in regard to the prices of produce in Prince 
Edward Island. Now, we will come to the matter of sugar, 
I find by the returns that there were 200,466,000 Ibs. 
imported into this Dominion last year for home consumption, 
at a cost of $486,062, which would be equal to about 2} cents 
alb. I find that the duty amounted to $316,752, or nearly 
13 cts.alb. There is a little over 4 cents a pound on the 
sugar landed here duty paid. ‘That sugar is sold for about 
7 cents, I think, in Canada. Where do the other 3 cents 
go? Will any hon. gentleman tell me? My hon. friend 
the Minister of Marine says it goes into the pockets of the 
people. 1 tell him that it comes out of their pocket, Can 
any one deny it? I have bought sugar in Nngland, 
good brown sugar, not refined, for 2 cents a pound. 


An hon. MEMBER, No. 
Mr. WELSH. Who says “no?” 
An hon, MEMBER. Kcho. 


Mr. WELSH. I would be very sorry to make a state- 
ment in this House that would not dare contradiction. I 
say that you can buy refined sugar in Glasgow for 4 cents 
a pound. What did they doin Montreal when these com- 
bines put up the price last summer? They sent to Scotland 
and brought out the sugar and paid the high duty on 
refined sugar and undersold the combines, and yet we find 
a gentleman of his high position in this House tc-day 
telling the five millions of people in this country that that 
money goes into the pockets of the people of this Dominion. 
I say no, it comes out of their pockets, and I hope I have 
convinced the hon. gentleman that the people of Prince 
Edward Island are laboring under great disadvantages. 
They are not in a state of rebellion, it is true, bat, if they 
were treated in the manner in which that hon. gentleman 
treats them for long, they would give you more trouble 
than the North-West does, I may compliment some 
of the members of the Government and_ especially 
the Minister of Public Works, with whom I have had 
a great deal to do since I have been on the floor 
of ihis House, and I may say that I have been treated by 
him in the most courteous, honorable and gentlemanly 
manner, and I believe he would stretch a point if necessary 
to benefit the people. Ifthe other members of the Gov- 
ernment would do the same, it would be better for them. 
When a man comes here representing the people, and 
places their wants before the Goverument, I like to see 
the members of the Government treat him with respect 
and consideration, and look into the wants of the people, 
and try to redress their grievances, But, Mr. Speaker, 
these high and mighty men that we have in the depart- 
ments keep us dancing at their heels, or waiting in the 
ante-room, and we can get no satisfaction out ~f them, I 
must say that I for one, will not give them a chance of 
doing it again if I can help it. Well, now I come to the 
pane Department, and there is a lot I want to say about 
that. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Let him down easily. 


Mr. WELSH, My hon. friend from Pictou (Mr. Tupper) 
today made a shout abuut our shipping. Well, there is a 
most extraordinary thing. The United States have pro- 
tected their shipping until it was almost nowhere, They 
were the second flag in the world, and since they adopted a 
policy of protection their ships are almost wiped off the 
sea, What is the result of our National Policy to our 
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shipping interests? Our marine interest, I think, is second 
to none in this country, but since the National Policy has 
been in operation, our shipping has fallen off to the amount 
of 6 million dollars, The earning power of 6 million dollars 
has been lost since that policy was introduced. 
this to be a fact, and as no hon. gentlemen contradicts me, 
it must be allowed to be a fact. But the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries made no effort to assist us. ‘The Government 
of this country, while protecting every other industry in 
the country, are neglecting the marine industry. We are 
handicapped in various ways. Where do those ships that 
we have left, find employment? Will the Minister of 
Marine or any hon. gentleman on that side answer me— 
where do the ships that we have now get employment? 
Seven out of ten get employment in the United States. 


An hon. MEMBER. No. 


Mr. WELSH. I say, yes. Whois it that denies it? I 
will take his} name down. Now what do we see on the 
Intercolonial Railway, that great national highway. That 
railway has got more work than it can perform, and it 
appears that the more work it has, the more money it loses. 
It isa most oxtraordinary thing. I think there must bo 
some lack in that railway when, although the work is 
increasing, the !oss also is steadily increasing. What isthe 
loss to the taxpayers of this country on the money invested 
in railways? From.a rough calculation that I have made it 
amounts to over $14,000 aday. That is the amount of 
money the taxpayers of this country have to pay in interest 
on the money invested in railway. I think if that Intercc- 
lonial Railway was left to its ordinary traffic, a fair, pro- 
fitable traffic, it would pay, but they undertake to bring 
coal up for less than it costs, and they are running the 
railway at the expenss of the people of this Dominion in 
order to ruin the shipping interests of the St. Lawrence, 
and to injure the laboring population of Montreal and 
Quebec. We have plenty of ships, and if the Government 
had let the ships perform this work of bringing up coal, to 
Quebec and Montreal 


Mr. MITCHELL. It is only the Tories who do that. 


Mr. WELSH. Oh, youshut up. Now, I am going to ask 
my hon. friends opposite, if they lived down in Prince 
Edward Island how they would like to pay a duty of 15 
cents on potatoes, a duty on oats and. on most everything 
else we have to sell? If this duty was taken off don’t you 
think that the poor man would havea little more money 


in his poeket and be able to support his family better? I 
tell you, Mr. Speaker, my heart bied last November io Prince 
_Hdward Island. I had a ship loading with potatoes for the 
United States. 
_ twelve bushels of potatoes seven miles through one foot of 
_ mud, and getting only 18 cents a bushel. 


I have seen poor farmers come hauling 


I thought to 
myself, I don’t know how you support your family, I know 


-itmustbehard. And yet this glorious protection! Hurrah |! 
_We are a happy people, and all that. 
Yes, rule Britannia | 
_ to whistle ‘“‘ Rule Britannia’ who have such hard werk to 


Rule Britannia ! 
How can you expect these people 


make both ends meet ? 1 do not want to go under the flag 


ofthe United States. I am proud of being a British subject. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. WELSH. Yes, “hear, hear.” But I tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have not heard any hon. gentleman on the 


_ other side of the House refute a single statement made by 


hon. member from South Oxford. Hig resolution stands 


there still. 
amendment, 


Now, the Minister of Marine has moved an 
Let me read it: 


| That Canada, in the future as in the past, is desirous of cultivating 
_and extending trade relations with the United States in so tar as they 
_mnay not conflict with the policy of fostering the various industries and 

interests of the Dominion, which was adopted in 1879, and which hag 


I believe | 


‘ery negotiations before the House. 
faith in that hon. gentleman, and I believe he was the right 


since received, in so marked a manner, the sanction and spproval of 
the people.”’ 

Now, is that not just the way every hon. gentleman on that 
side has spoken? National Policy and Protection. Ifthe Ame- 
ricans will give us anything for nothing, we will take it; and 
if they will not, we won’t have it. Now, I know the people 
I represent expect something different. 1 would not dare 
to go back to the county I represent and tell the people I 
had done nothing towards getting them a better market. I 
trust that better times will come for this Dominion; I 
believe better times are coming for this Dominion, 
and that a change is going to take place. I do not 


‘know in what way it will take place, but I believe 
it will come. 


{ hoped, before this debate came on, 
that the Minister of Finance would have laid the fish- 
I have considerable 


man in the right place. I trust that before long a brighter 


era will dawn upon the people of this country. The hon. 


member for West Huron (Mr. Macdonald) spoke of the far- 
mers of his district, and | think he spoke fairly and well 
as to the wants of the people. I have not yet heard the 
hon. members for Manitoba express their opinion as to 
what that Province requires. I do not know whether New 
Brunswick sends any farmer as a member of this House; 
if it does, I should like to hear his ideas in regard to this 
matter. It there isa farmer here from Nova Scotia I 
should like to hear from him; if there is a farmer from 
Cape Breton I should like to hear his ideas, I know very 
well my ideas on the question, and every hon, member 
must know that before any of us were born Prince Edward 
Island was known in history as the garden of British 
North Ameiica. We grow immense crops there, and 
if we had reciprocity the quantities of our root crops 
would be more than doubled or trebled. The value of 
our lands would increase; our farmers’ sons would 
not go away to the United States and to other places but 
would stay at home, and there is plenty of land 
in the Island for three times the population we 
have there, How can you expect young men tostay at 
home when a tarmer cannot give his son sufficient for his 
labor to provide food and clothing; but give the farmers 
fair prices for their produce, and ‘heir sons would have an 
opportunity of settling and remaining in the country. Do 
you think under such conditions they would want to leave ? 
No; there is in every man’s breast a feeling that if he can 
by any possibility mike a living and prosper in his native 
home he will not leave it, I hope the House will give the 
matter fair consideration, and I hope also that the Govern- 
ment, who have listened to me very attentively, will con- 
sider the wants of Prince Hdward Island. As I told them 
last year, we are suffering, we are laboring under great 
disadvantages, we are shut out from the world during five 
months of the year, our business has all to be done within a 
few months, and moreover our harbors, our piers and other 
works are not attended to in any respect whatever. In fact, 
we are almest totally neglected. Because Prince Edward 
Island sends here six members to represent her wants and 
grievances here is she to be coerced ? 


An hon. MEMBER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. WELSH. The hon. member for Montreal (Mr. 
Curran) does not like coercion. What did we see here a 
short time ago? A Conservative paper in Prince Hdward 
Island denounced the Government in stronger terms than I 
have denounced them, and there was good reason for it. 
Do not tread on the worm or it willturn. If the Govern- 
meot had treated that Province fairly I would not have 
been here, and I doubt if one of the hon, gentlemen who 
now occupy seats on the floor as Island representatives 
would have been here. I briag our wants to the notice of 
Parliament, to the attention of hon. members from every 
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section of the Dominion, from British Columbia to the 
confines of Great Britain, and I hope they will be attended 
to 9s they ought to be. Iam satisfied that if this resolu- 
tion is carried and we have reciprocity, a new era of pros- 
perity will come to the country. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No, no. 


Mr. WELSH. Some hon. gentlemen say “no.” How do 
you know? I say I hope so—I believe it. You may not 
believe it; I cannot answer for you, and you must answer 
to your own consciences for your own belief. 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 
After Recess. 


UPPER OTTAWA IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew) moved second reading of Bill 
(No. 20) relating to the Upper Ottawa Improvement Com- 
pany. 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I promised an hon, member 
who desired to oppose this Bill that it wouid not be taken 
up this evening, and I therefore hope it will be taken up at 
another time. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). It must be taken into considera- 
tion that if other Bills are read the second time tc-night 
they will take precedence before this Bill in the committe, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Do not be alarmed, the Session will 
not be very short. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. If the hon. gentleman forces 
us to go on with the Bill we shall have to discuss it for the 
hour, and it will be better for him not to proceed with it. 
Thore might be an understanding arrived at that would pre- 
vent any opposition to the second reading, and I would cer- 
tainly advise my hon. friend not to insist on taking the 
second reading now. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). Then, Mr. Speaker, I have to 
say that if the Minister proposes to object to the Bill, there 
is no use in moving its second reading. Under those cir- 
cumstances of course I am obliged to submit, and I submit 
with the best grace I } ossibly can. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I think it is better, perhaps, that the 
Bill should stand over. i had some little experience in 
North Renfrew last summer—not a satisfactory experience 
as far as results are concerned—but, I got my experience in 
another way as to how public business is done and as to 
how elections are carried and the influenves that are at 
work there. It has just struck me in connection with this 
bill, and with what people said, that it would be better let 
it stand. My hon. friend I had the hoaor to meet, but did 
not succeed in beating; yet I discovered that there are ways 
which are dark which my hon. friend understood, and that 
certain things were reported to me to have been exercised 
on certain influential mon in that county which this Bill 
looks to me to be the outcome of. If the hon, gentleman 
takes up that bill I hops he will give usa little information 
on it. I do not want to take him by surprise, but L propose 
to make some little enquiries about the objects of this sill, 
and about the promises made to individual members form- 
ing part of the chartered names in that Bill. I trust that 
the hon. member will be able to give us some satisfactory 
information. 


Mr, WHITE (Renfrew.) I trust when this Bill comes up 
for second reading that I shall be able to give such expla- 
nation to the hon. gentleman who has just taken his seat, as 
will satisfy him and this House that it is a perfectly proper 
Bill. I desire to resent the insinuation which the hon, 
gentleman has mate regarding my conduct in the election, 
If there were any ways that are dark and tricks that are 

Mr, WELSH, 


vain, the hon, gentleman himself knows more about them 
than anybody else. 


Mr. MITCHELL. It may be all very fine for him to 
say 80, 
Some hon, MEMBERS. Order. 


Mr. MITCHELL. You will get order. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I rise to a question of 
order. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move the adjournment, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. You cannot, you have 
spoken. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will any person move the adjourn- 
ment. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. 
House. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I want the right hon. gentleman to 
understand that he cannot choke me off when he likes, and 
he will find that out too before the Session is over. I sim- 
ply want to say in reply to the hon, member for Renfrew, 
(Mr. White) that I heard some remarks in connection with 
the intended improve ment of the Ottawa River, and about 
things which had been guaranteed to certain gentlemen in 
that riding. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). Did you hear them from me? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Hear them from you? You are too 
cunning to tell that. You know your own interest and you 
know how to go about it. You know the old Pontiac rail- 
road in which you got $31,000 or $12,000 and yon did not 
tell about that. 


I move the adjournment of the 


You even denied it. However, I wish 


merely to give notice of this to the hon. gentleman that I 


may not take him by surprise. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). I do not think, Sir, that the 
hon. gentleman could ever take me by surprise. I shall 
always be prepared with every measure I submit to this 
House to defend it if it requires defence. I certainly am 
ready for the hon. gentleman either here or in any other 
place that he chooses, 


Motion withdrawn, 


MERCHANTS MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mr. CURRAN. I ask the favor ef the House to resume 
the adjourned debate for the second reading of Bill (No. 11) 
An Act to empower the Merchants Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada to relinquish its charter and to provide for 
the winding up of its affairs. I believe the gentlemen who 
objected the other night have withdrawn their objection 
and are satisfied that the Bill should have a second reading. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I took exception to the second read- 
ing ot that Bill on the ground that another director and 
myself who were in the House never heard anything about 
it. Since that time the president of the company has writ- 
ten me a letter explaining that it was an oversight he had 
committed and explaining the nature of his Bill, I there- 
fore withdraw the objection. 


Motion agreed to; and Bill read a second time. 


SECOND READINGS, 


Bill (No. 32) to incorporate the Dominion Plate Glass 
Insurance Company,—(Mr, Holton.) 


Bill (No. 42) to incorporate the Pontiac and Renfrew 


Railway Company.—(Mr. Bryson.) 
Bill (No. 43) to amend the Act incorporating the Shus- 
| wap and Okanagan Railway Company.— (Mr, Mara.) 
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Bill (No. 44) respecting Bonds or Branch Lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company.—(Mr. Small.) 

Bill (No. 45) respecting the Ontario and Quebec Railway 
Company.—(Mr. Small.) 

Bill (No. 46) to amend the Acts relating to the Manitoba 
and North Western Railway Company of Canada.—(Mr. 


‘Scarth.) 


RECIPROQITY WITH THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. COCKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that anyone 
on whom it devolves to answer the extraordinary speech 
made by the hon. member who addressed us before recess, 
is entitled to the fullest sympathy of both parties in this 
House, for there was no point on which the hon. gentleman 
did not touch, there was no point which touching he did 
not adorn, and no point which, having adorned, he had bet- 
ter not have left untouched. It seemed to fall in very 
much with the fancy of the hon. members on the opposite 
side of the House; it seemed to be something after their 
own hearts ; they enjoyed it, and I am sure we also enjoyed 
it to some extent. It was a heterogeneous mass of state- 
ments. The hon. gentleman ensconced himself in a coat- 
of-mail by assuring us that unless we said “ no” to every 
statement he made, it was intended that we should say “yes,” 
He wandered over every point that had been taken up in 
the exhaustive debate which has been in progress in this 
House during the last five or six days. He told us—and 
that makes it difficult to answer any of his points —that we 
must not think he is always addressing us, because ho is 
often conning the matter over to himself, or he is musing over 
it, or he is still on the pons asinorum over there, and unable 
to get off. He was able, in the midst of his lucubrations, to 
give advice to the hon. Minister of Marine and to forecast his 
future. He was able to give advice worthy of Mr. Weller 
with reference to widows and matrimony. He was able 
to view the whole Dominion from the Garden of Eden,with 
an adamite or pre-adamite instinct, and he considered that 
the whole tariff of this Dominion should be managed on 
the basis of pleasing Prince Edward Island. Last session we 
have heard a great deal of Prince Edward Island. In fact, 
I thought of moving a resolution, after hearing so much 
about Prince Edward Island, that Ontario is still a part of 
this Confederation, and intended to remain a part of it. He 
said what do you say of this policy ? Why, there are six 
members from the Garden of Eden who are all here ready 
to represent it; there is not a single man from that Island 


_ sent to oppose it; and how can you men from Ontario and 


the far west oppose it ? He might have added that there 


Were sixteen members from Nova Scotia out of the twenty- 
one whose views might be heard. But my hon. friend, with 


_a charming innocence, viewed the whole Dominion through 


the little eyeglass of Prince Edward Island, and seemed to 


' consider that outside cf that there was no creation. 
_ ever, [ must give him credit for his honesty of purpose, 


| 
} 
| 


How- 


He stands forth, Sir, as a noble man who will not be tam- 
pered with, for when in the Garden of Hden the temptor 


' held forth to him the promise of alliance or office, when 


the third party stood forth and tried to help him, he 
scorned the proffered aid, and I have no doubt the third 


_ partly on this occasion, or the gentleman whg represents 


the third party—for they are one, in a unity that can 
revcr be broken—was disappointed. It was a grand compli- 


_ment to my hon friend when the leader of the third party 
' made the first advance known in history to take him into his 


ministry, Perhaps, 1 am doing my friend injustice, for I re- 
member the other day a distinct offer being made to the gal. 


_lant member to enter the Cabinet. At least it seemed to mo a 


kind of insinuating serpentine way of doing it, when he sug- 
gested that perhaps he was speaking like a future Minister. 
Well, Sir, I cannot understand how that party could be 


driven to seek extraneous aid. Iam sure his views run 60 
closely on a line with those of the Opposition that the two 
may be merged in one, so that the Government are placed 
in the terrible predicament of having to face not only the 
whole Opposition party, but Jupiter Tonans in addition. 
I must leave to others who live in the immediate neigh- 
borhood to answer those points, because I am anable to deal 
with them. I have never been in the Garden of Eden; I 
never saw the serpent; I never saw the act, so that lam 
unable to deal with those matters. But, I believe, the hon, 
gentleman who rose up, at the same time as I did, and who 
80 courteously yielded the floor to me, will be able to deal 
more particularly with the points brought forward ‘by one 
of the hon. six from Prince Edward Island. I am relieved 
from replying to the hon. gentleman because his arguments 
all proceeded from the one ground on which we have slipped 
in the last day or two in dealing with the question of com- 
mercial union or uarestricted reciprocity, and consisted of 
a steady, continued attack on the National Policy. 
Now, I am a young member of this House, but I 
think it is unreasonable, nay, it is positively indecent 
for them, thirteen moaths after we have returned from 
our constituencies where the National Policy was 
endorsed by the people, to bring up the question again 
to be discussed, In the name of common sense let us 
leave something as settled, so that the mercantile com- 
munity may not be deranged and capitalists may not be 
deterred from investing their capital in the Dominion of 
Canada. I had hoped that this question, which is the 
greatest that has been brought before the Dominion Parlia- 
ment sicco Confederation, would have been discussed in a 
spirit freo from party spirit, and that both parties would 
have entered upou it with a determination really to sift it 
and see what was good in it for our common country, and 
if we found anything valuable in it to adopt it. I recipro- 
cate very heartily the declarations made by one or two 
members on this side of tho House that they desire to enter 
on this discussion in that spirit. But when I heard the hon. 
member for South Oxford in his opening sentence declare 
that this was a party question, and that he intended to con- 
sider it on that basis, 1 was more than disappointed, I 
should have thought that an hon, gentleman accustomed to 
party warfare, as he is, would try to hedge a little more 
than he did, and would have tried to see if there was no 
means which he might be able to open a door for others to 
join him on a broad basis. But heseems to have no conception, 
he seems to have no idea of a party acting in a body for the 
common welfare, He seems, on the contrary, to have ever be- 
fore him the charm of office and to direct all his actions accord- 
ingly. Now the hon. gentleman said that he voiced the opin- 
ions of the Liberal party in this Parliament, I question very 
much whether he did really voice the opinions of the whole 
Liberal party, I recollect well the time, not very long 
ago, when the leader of the Liberal party (Mr. Blake), in 
his celebrated speech at Malvern, told us that he was not 
speaking as a private person, but that he was, as the hon. 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) has 
said of himself, fully impressed with the weight of the 
words he was about to utter. J can recollect that well; 
and I can recollect also of his telling us, when he went in 
for a partial adoption of the National Policy, that he was 
voicing the opinions of the whole Liberal party, including, 
as I understood, the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright). I should like to have had from the 
gallant knight the first exemplification in his speech of 
thorough unrestricted reciprocity in this regard; I should 
like him to have been in the position to tell us that he voiced, 
not only the opinions of the Liberal party in this Parliament, 
but that in this Liberal party he included the hon. member 
for West Durham. Apparently he was not able to say so. 
The debate had proceeded but a short time when we founda 
variance in the party. We found that the hon. member for 
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North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) had a very different idea of 
reciprocity from that which was held by the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), They hada 
lively minute between them. It is not for us to arrange 
family quarrels, and it is proverbial these things will occur 
in the best regulated families; but although it may be that 
in a multiplicity of councillors there may be wisdom and 
prudence, I have never heard the pretension advanced that 
there is wisdom in a multiplicity of leaders. It would have 
been better for the Liberal party, if, before they came to this 
House and asked us to undo all that has been done in the 
last eight years--it would have been better for them if, 
before they came to this House and asked us to uproot this 
policy which, happily for the country, hasits roots too deep 
to be torn up by them, they had been abie to compound 
their own differences and have presented here a solid and 
unbroken front. But the hon. member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) opened as usual with this pro- 
longed wail of, woe, woe, woe is the day of lamentation ; 
and he told us, do you not know that you have lost 
$500,000,000? Well, I said to myself, God be thanked 
that I live in a country that has been able to lose 
$500,000,00), and is still able to have its banking 
capital overflowing, its deposits in savings banks over- 
flowing, a railway communication unequalled in the world, 
and a canal system unsurpassed. I said if my country can 
afford to lose $500,000,000 in those five years, and still be 
able to be in that position, what a wonderful country it 
must be. However, after the hon. gentleman had told us 
that the country had lost $500,000,000, my hon, friend from 
Prince Edward Island (Mr. Davies), actually informed us 
that the increase in the value of farm lands in Ontario 
between 1873 and 1878 had been $160,000,000. We were 
told also that, in 1886, the increase was $30,000,000, and 
that between 1883 and 1887 the increase in Ontario in the 
value of farm lands amounted to $106,872,301. Then 
came the wail about the loan societies, and then the wail 
about the decrease in the rate of interest; and one hon. 
gentleman assured us that if the loan societies show they 
have less money loaned out than in previous years, 
it is because the people will not have anything to do with 
them on account of their outrageous charges. Now, I 
am a director of one of the largest loan companies 
in this country, and in another that does a 
very large business, And I boldly deny in toto the 
charge that respectable loan companies—I know not what 
kind of loan companies my hon, friend may have been con- 
nected with—charge exorbitant rates. The truth is the rates 
have fallen one and a-half to two per cent: Hon. gentlemen 
opposite say that the farmers will not go to the loan com. 
panies, but that still their mortgages are larger than ever. 
Where, then, do they get the money? I know how difficult 
it is for companies now to place their loans, and how they 
are obliged to give larger and larger percentages, year after 
year, to those who place the loans; and yet despite all that, 
despite the fact that rates of interest are going down, the 
farmers, we are told, are increasing the load of their indebt- 
edness. Well, if they are, my experience tells me that 
while the farmers may be diminishing their loans which 
they have made from the various loan companies, they are 
having them taken up by their own brother farmers, at 
lower rates, thus saving the commission paid to the com- 
panies. We find that the whole mortgages of the loan 
societies for the whole of the Dominion amount to only 
$31,798,288, which is only about 8 per cent. of the 
farm value in Ontario alone, and we have learned 
also that of the payments in default, including capital 
and interest, there was in 1886 only four-sevenths of 
one per cent. in default, or 70 per cent. less than in 
1880. I am tired and sick to death of hearing our country. 
men maligned; and thenI find that, not content with 


mourning the condition of our own fair and beautiful coun: | 
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try, the gallant knight from South Oxford must needs with 
his lips full of mock loyalty to the grand old mother coun- 
try depict to us the sad condition in which he says she lies, 
What were his words, He tells us: 

“ T know that, in what I now say, I am but expressing the views of 
some of the ablest and highest of British statesmen, when I say that one 
great peril that threatens the British Empire in this day is the state of 
most dangerous isolation into which she has come. Whatis her posi- 
tion to-day in the view of some of the ablest of her statesmen? It is 
that she has not a friend of a high class power in the world to-day.” 
Then he goes on to tell us that she is hated by France on 
account of her action in dealing with the Egyptian question 
and with the Suez Canal question, He tells us that she is 
not favored by Germany, that Austria and Hungary look 
on her with an unfriendly eye, and that Russia is ready to 
pounce on her, He represents her as prostrate before us, 
and he says: There is your mother country lying pros- 
trate; let us puta finishing blow to her; let us see if we 
cannot ruin her commercially; let us throw in our lot 
with those who oppose her, and see if we cannot direct a 
deadly blow at her vitals. Then, whon he has depicted 
Eng!and in this miserable depleted condition, he says: Now 
is the time for Great Britain to form an alliance with the 
United States. He seems to have the extraordinary idea 
that the United States are in the business of knight errantry, 
to hunt up distressed females or nations and form 
alliances with them. He seems to think that the 
United States are willing to forego the Munroe doctrine, 
and that seeing England in this condition, bloodless and 
almost lifeless, they will make it their business to leap into 
the rescue and save her from an untimely end. He seems 
to think that out ofa philanthropic sentiment, they will 
depart from the Munroe doctrine of non-interference in 
European conflicts and complications with which they have 
no concern. But, not content with that, he then proceeds to 
deal with Canada and with reciprocity, and to point out 
the position which it occupies, Now,i am not going to 
deal with this question of unrestricted reciprocity, but F — 
simply want to show that, from the figures given by the 
hon. gentleman himself, the question is really outside of 
practical politics. Iam not going to read any documents 
or to make any quotations to show what effect it will have 
on our trade, but lsimply wish to take the statements 
given tous by the hon, gentleman himself, and then to 
ask you what you consider will ba the chances of unre- 
stricted reciprocity ? He tells us that it is notorious that: 

‘¢Qur position in comparison with that of the United States has, in 
20 years, been reversed, and reversed enormously to our detriment. 
Twenty years ago our taxes were one-third of the taxes of the United 


Breve 3,20 years ago our debt was one-third of the debt of the United 
tates.’ 


Then his eyes glistened with joy as he said: 


‘* To-day, by the last returns I have here, our debt is two and a half 
times, as nearly as may be, greater per head than the debt of the United 
States; and the necessary taxes which the United States require to 
raise for the purpose of carrying on their government are one-third less 
than the necessary taxes the people of Canada require to pay. Then, 
Sir, the European market, to which we formerly looked, is dwindling 
for us, so far a3 we are concerned.” 

He tells us also that the United States is in this happy 
position, that: 

‘It would be in the power of the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury, if Congress gave him the authority, to raise either the whole 
of the customs revenue in either of these three ways: He might main- 
tain the existing tax on sugar and impose a very small income tax 
indeed, and raise all the revenue he wanted; he might maintain the 
tax on sugar and impose a very small ad valorem duty and raise all the 


revenue he wanted; or he might maintain the present taxes on a very 
few articles and make his trade list free.’’ 


So much for the United States. That is the position he 
says they are in. They are in a heaven-born position; 
everything perfectly smooth—everything moving nicely— 
a mere stroke of the pen will free them from duty—in one 
year they raise enough revenue to cover the whole debt of 
the Dominion of Canada—and then he turns to Canada, and 
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says that Canada is in a wretched plight. As the member 
from Prince Kdward Island told us, our young men are 
fleeing from Canada as from a plague. Tho hon. gentle- 
man tells us that three out of four of our immigrants leave 
us, that one out of four of our population fly from us, that 
nothing can save us from a revolation except, perhaps, 
unrestricted reciprocity. That is the figure he presents to 
as. There is no hope, he says. He secs none. We may 
be able to hold on, but, unless we get this unrestricted reci- 
procity, this commercial union, Canada as a nation will 
cease to exist. Lask you, putting these two sides of the 
question, the view he gives of the United States, as success- 
ful under every aspect, as a people bounding with joy and 
with success, is it rational, is it common sense for us to 
imagine that these people are going to join their fortunes 
with ours and to be dragged down by us into the gulf of 
despair? If we were prosperous, if we were, as he says we 
were twenty years ago, there might be some reason in 
the proposal, but that we should go to them and say: 
Gentlemen, have mercy on us, we are on our last legs, we 
know not what to do, we are poor miserable sinners, look 
down with mercy on us and lift us from the quagmire into 
which we are sinking—is it reasonable to ask people to 
make a bargain, and such a bargain with you, when he tells 
you that the people of that country are bounding towards 
free trade, that they are in a position to compete with the 
motherland, that we are not in a position to compete with 
the motherland, that we are dragged down by duties; when 
he tells you allthis and asks you to go to the United States 
and beg them to join with us, he is asking what no Ameri 
can citizen will consent to fora moment. I had the pleasu 
of being in Washington lately for four or five weeks, and 
was so far honored as to havea seat on the floor both of t 

' Senate and the House of Representatives, and there Ih 
an opportunity of conversing more or less intimately wit 
friends of my wife’s family, and there we were able to spea 
freely on various matters, but I assure hon. gentlem 
Opposite that I have yet to meet the man in the Unife 
States who is prepared to discuss this fad of unrestricfe 
reciprocity or commercial union, except on the well un 
stood basis that real political union is to follow. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1I.) What does Mr. Bayard say ? 


Mr. COCKBURN. You have the letter of Mr. Bayard. 
Is he so abject in his poverty that, Lazarus-lixe, ho is 
going to be content with the very crumbs that fall from the 
table, and to imagine that they are equal to the sweet 
bread and the piece of solid roast beef which is on the 
table. You must be hard run when, out of a polite ex- 
pression from the Secretary of the Un:ted States, you 
imagine that to amount to a solemn invitation. If you 
imagine that, if you met a friend on the street who said: I 
should be glad to see you some day at my house to dinner, 
he would find you there every night. Have we no dignity ? 
Are we 80 low that we must crawl in the dust to men who 
are no better than ourselves, men of the same blood and of 
the same race? When hon. gentlemen opposite tell me, as 
the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright) said, that he considered one Canadian equal to six 
immigrants, and when we know that. we have expended 
$500,000,000 and scarcely feel it, it is enough to prove that 
we belong to a country of which we have a right to be 
proud, and we have no right to go round and take Mr. 


Bayard’s coat tails and say: Do you moan that statement to| 


be an invitation to us ? Let us have more pride in our own 
country. Hon. gentlemen opposite seem to be unhappy 
unless they are miserable. There is an ecstasy of woe 
and there is an ecstasy of joy, but for the first time 
in my life [ have seen the two combined in one, 
debate has been exhaustive, and it must have been doubly 


exhausting to them on account of the conflicting emotions | 
which they have experienced in regard to what caused us 
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joy, the bounding up of our revenues, the increase in the 
wealth of our farmers, the development of our railways, the 
glorious future which awaits us. Weare now in the posi- 
tion which the United States were in twenty-five years ago, 
but we are always tearing up the plant to see whether it 
has sprouted yet or not. We must have faith in our coun- 
try, and itis only when you have faith in your country that 
you can hope to make a great country, No country is ever 
proud of its men unless they were first proud of the coun- 
try ; and unless the men in this contest for national life— 
unless you have in yourselves the spring of national life, 
unless you are true Canadians, proud of your position,proud 
of your ancestry, proud of the great country from which 
you are sprung, on the highway to become an auxiliary 
kingdom of that great country, you will never rise to the 
dignity of your position, you can never make the country 
grander than yourselves, Water can never rise higher than 
the gource from which it came. Isay,thorefore, that the hon, 
gentleman opposite has given us no ground to believe that 
the United States themselves would accept this proposition 
of unrestricted reciprocity, or reciprocity, ratuer, restricted 
to one of the powers, or of commercial union, The thing is 
impossible, impracticable. The beauty of the thing is that 
these gentlemen argue all along that the United States, 
those 60 millions of people, those people who are enjoying a 
god-like existence, who pay their $2 for their broiler and 
80 cents for their butter, and care not a cent what a thing 
costs, who are wallowing in wealth, when we come before 
them in rags and tatters, then, forsooth, they will open 
their arms and clasp us in their embrace. The absurdities ! 
Now, with reference to the point I wish to bring forth that 
reciprocity is impossible, I shall show that there is, in Great 
Britain, all the market that we can desire. I find that the 
British exports for 1887 were $1,800,000,000, or nearly 
$6,000,000 for every week day. I find that the United 
States exports were $692,000,000, or 38 per cent, of the 
British exports. I find that the total exports and imports 
of the British Empire amounted to $800,000,000, and the 
total exports and imports between Great Britain and foreign 


-| nations amounted to $2,210,000,000, or a total of $3,000,- 


000,000 of trade, or $10,000,000 every week day, against a 
total of the United States of $1,382,000,0090, or $4,450,000 
per weck day. I find that the United Kingdom imported 
of wheat and flour, $130,000,000, of which Canada sent 
$8,000,000; that they imported of butter and butterine, 
$40,000,000, and we supplied only $600,000, a quantity 
that is not one week’s supply for the British market. I 
think, therefore, that there is room for us to enlarge our 
output in that market. Of live animals for food, Great 
Britain took 35 million doilars worth, and we supplied 20 
per cent, Can we not supp!y more of bacon and ham? 
We practically supply nothing. That market is exclusively 
in the hands of the United States. In cheese we do well, 
because we supply 6 millions out of the 20 millions im- 
ported by Great Britain. In new fruit we do wonderfully 
little, because we send them only $41,000 while they import 
17 millions. In eggs—that is the great point. Ido not 
wonder those gentlemen think so much of eggs. I think 
they have this idea imbued into them, It seems to be an 
extraordinary thing that if you only keep eggs long enough 
at 144 cents a dozen, they will become broilers of $2, and I 
am sure the eggs will be no staler than the arguments of 
hon. gentlemen opposite, certainly they could not be more 
rotten. Well, then, we have before us the export of eggs 
into the United States, and, to use the grand words of the 
gallant knight from Oxford, let me be exact, “$1,820,948 and 
no cents.” Why, gentlemen, the whole of that import is not 


| the import of six weeks for the mother land. Last year they 
The | 


took 15 million dollars worth of eggs; they took for every 
month a million and a quarter dollars; and if we could 
only get broilers up in England to the same price that they 
are at Mr. Wiman’s house in New York, you would then 
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be able to make enormous fortunes, and every farmer 
would be prosperous, and live and die in the bosom of his 
family and be happy ever afterwards, Now, Sir, for ham. 
We do very little in ham; but in England they take 10 
million dollars’ worth. In beef we do little, although they 
take 10 million dollars’ worth. In fresh butter we do 
nothing. The Yankees do the butter —and the butterine, 
perhaps ; but 10 millions are taken there, In fresh mutton 
we do nothing, although England takes $7,500,000. In 
preserved meats we ought todo a great deal, but we do 
very little indeed, although there isa market there of 5 
millions. In fish we do only $1,900,000, about one twenty- 
fifth of the market, although they take 74 millions, and 
we allow ourselves to be beaten in this marketby the 
United States. Now, I say here is a market before 
you, a market in which we are not brought into 
competition with the people of Great Britain. We 
are talking about our market with the United States. 
It ig not a market in the sense of exchange. 
tallx of 60,000,000 of people who will furnish usa market, 
as if there were sixty millions of imbeciles resident in the 
United States who do not know how to manage their own 
businces, who, as soon as 5,000,000 stalwart Canadigns 
walk across the border, will clap their heads acroas their 
knees and find a refuge in the Atlantic or the Pacific, or in 
the bosom of the anywhere. We forget that in taking in 
this market of 60,000,000, we are only making a market 
of 65,000,000, and that that ground is already occu- 
pied by these people, and so far from extending our interests, 
we would inevitably contract them. Is there any hon. gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House—I will give them 
credit, at any rate, for lookiag after their own pecuniary 
interests; I think, in a matter of that kind, they would be 
singularly patriotic—I ask is there any hon. gentleman on 
that side of the House, who, supposing a treaty of this kind 
were made to last 5, 10, or 20 years, would be prepared to 
invest his entire property in machinery, implements, and 
all that goes to constitute an active factory in Canada, 
and depend upon the American market when, by 
putting this same investment, we will say $1,000,000, 
in the United States, he could, whatever turned up, 
be always sure at least of the possession of a market of 
60,000,000 of people? Do they -expect that the United 
States, in their career of prosperity, verging, as we are told, 
towards free trade, will make such a treaty as that for 1, or 
5, or 10, or 20 years, I donot care whether with Canada 
or with any other country? You will find that the United 
States can enter into no treaty of such a kind, They dis- 
tinctly refused to enter into such a treaty with the British 
Commissioners recently. It has been their settled policy, 
and it will remain their settled policy. They will not tie 
their country down in this way, especially at a time like 
this, on the eve of a Presidential election. My hon. friend 
Opposite said this was a nice time to bring forward this 
question. Why, the hon. member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) says a child in arms would have 
known better. Those hon. gentlemen brought three or four 
months before the general election a much greater question 
before the people, and if a child in arms should be able to 
decide the one, a child unborn should be able to decide the 
other. So much, then, for the British markets and the op- 
portunities which it offers us. We find thore a market 
which, compared with the United States market, furnishes 
on imports alone an advantage of 62 per cent, There is 
another aspect of this question which has not been examined 
in the House, and to which I desire to direct the at- 
tention of hon. members. I have prepared tables 
of the total values of imports of merchandise entered 
for immediate consumption and withdrawn from ware- 
houses for consumption for the year ending 30th June, | 
1857. I find that the total value of United States imports 
tree and dutiable was $683,218,980, Now, let us see how 
Mr, CookBuRN, 
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this immenso volume of trade is distributed and let us com- 
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pare together the manner of distribution of trade in the 
United States with the manner of distribution in the 
Dominion. In regard to the American trade we find that 
out of $63,000,000 odd no less than $450,070,946 or 65°85 
per cent, is entered in the port of New York, Boston follows 
next with $61,000,000; the two together represent 75. per 
cent. of the total imports of the United States, Then 
comes San Francisco with $40,000,000 or 5 per cent., Chi- 
cago with $12,000,000, a beggarly percentage of 1°77, We 
have been told by the hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. 
Charlton) to took at those great and rising towns on our 
southern border—look at Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit and 
Cleveland. I have looked at them and this is the result: 
Chicago imports only 1°77 of the total imports; Buffalo, 
‘82; Oswego, 59; Detroit, 26. Here are the figures: 


TOTAL FREE AND DUTIABLE. 


TotaL Vautuss of Imported Merchandise entered for immediate Con- 
sumption, and withdrawa from Warehouse for Oonsumption, during 
the Year ending 30th June, 1887. 


United States—$683,418, 980. 


Entered 
Name of Port. for Percentage. 
Consumption. 

Naw ork yreccnueeeresenccuessssstsanicesserselrarisrsomm 400s 0 0;046 65°85 
Boston. ...cees00e Gaurechepsasiaceeicsinsoraiscsesssdacsese 61,018,330 8-80 
Sam WranCtSCOrcecscscescetsivencevevacevaccee esreee 7) 40,330, 100 5°90 
OHICA ZO sessssseshteceteee oivetaeus coeetasasvivets cooedd 12,112,275 1°17 
Buffalo .....6 discedetevens Rive duos a esbeuuuna Weseeieeee 5,650, 656 82 
O3SWEZO sere select eseveds|(ateanlacsoshescesites rere see 4,021,464 +09 
DOUrOltrascccsoe Mebetees Wo seeseecee scence coors veosece 2,622,551 36 
PIttSDUre sciessecertescveese eo! web tereciveesestevsdetaes 1,211,107 17 
NIA QAaras cveaisecenece vavecev eset véocesoot? souveece 354,641 05 
Danduskycsessversckesseetcoces eae elisacesceceivesresi(s 53,661 008 
WrlO Te vesltseaninsheetieeccessictscesessucsred serseteenecees 29,682 004 
CRO V SLAW os. ice sctees c'ssntebsces ddvvcvs terse veces 726,438 "10. 


Let us now look at Ontario, the figures in regard to which 
are as follows :— 


TOTAL FREE AND DUTIABLE, 


Tota Vatuxs of Imported Merchandise entered for immediate Con- 
sumption, and withdrawa from Warehouse for Consumption, during 
the Year ending 30th June, 1887, 
Dominion of Canada—$105,639, 428. 


-. § $42,671,419, consumption. 
Ontario e 8,016,822.16, duty. 


Entered 
Name of Port. for Percentage. 
; Consumption. 

Belleville creaccen wosscuce cussvecccssucccencses tector $326, 923 “31 
ESBS om Ce ieesesie. ences saneavenecitonecenes Paeihts 6 
CLINE checcewalacvastaveerieiscteech sur tvend-aonincecstiereree 46,025 bs 
Brockevillec.-ysoviar-uer s Aiantssecloesdvcbouthshes arenes 552,197 52 
Clifton casessesidevseese iicvweeseesincevaventkinesueessu are 5 1,007,985 *96 
Worn all ieccssllcnrecs coveuive cance eeesertriescers 806,477 °16 
Bort Brio tics ccccecece cecacrae coneucttcestietputtece 744,983 “70 
Greil cascade ccieectoda ashes NS of edteeReeds , 320,675 “30 
Guelph ..crs00 wecscere sorties eccses coser socversevees 554, 104 *62 
Hamilton secrseeee -cosrrees eempoeren -scosrcescise 4,405, 765 4.17 
KSIni St OMeecceccesteccceseneacucerre terenconestmmerets 1,167,304 1°10 
rip sae F 2,590,409 ppt 
CLAWA ...00e Os 1,766,996 1°6 
St. Catharines 746,160 °70 
St. Thomas 371,308 1) 
Sarnia ..,. 528,621 *50 
Toronto... 20,611,305 20°00 
Windsor. 922,871 “TT 
Woodstock eases aaleseeeerees 313,307 *30 

$43,765,740, consumption. 

Quebec 18 9,788,437.70, duty. 

Montreal ..c-cccocesss, saseassojensesesee soesssivccedocet 37,821,183 35°50 
susbes vesnes 6 3,381,857 meas 
t. John’s vee . 399,072 . 
Sherbrooke ..... < 945,860 *90 
WSUGLOarcaseccencesevccccetescecsrnele: sncoiee stoners 299,097 *28 

«, { $6,854,287, consumption. 

Nova Scotia { $1, 757,400.92, duty, 
ELalifaxcescelecenreicstccacescoe cesvsesterecontoreleretrtes 4,856,089 4°75 
Pictou swisuchuvcciate ai leobiss'iavieceeetnuosevacHiaehicbes 336,644 al 
Yarmouth... POOPOe SOCCER Oe DUPE EEO OE COEOOE Heoees eroe 450,696 43 
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$5, 653 021, consumption. 


New, Brunswick { $1,347,205.26, duty. 


Entered 
Name of Port. for Percentage. 
; Consumption. 
OUD ITOUOM Wiecacesetcnce= ater cee cegeosccsiaceee feces 342,636 *32 
Moncton.......4 seesesges.cce on 0450 pzecejcceees seccces oe 691,050 *65 
AON reosssicnckseatslahiiieassen. tessessesva) Reriee 3,675,781 3°38 
St. Stephen ........ ercnssunsttesccesisccectirisee sapere 592,358 *56 
‘ $2,012,183, consumption. 

Manitoba {§ "508,947.62, duty. 

WWII OD es ineclcsccsrasicticlossse Jcccs-easuscas sveess 1,936,872 1°83 
4s -_ { $3,626,139, consumption. 

British Columbia {$ "883, 401. 83, duty. 
VICTORIA Pensa ss; conssess Bioiesasseausen aicessoss 3,087,493 2°92 
New Westminster ........ eee 381,939 36 

A $604,218, consumption. 

Prince Edward Island | $153'361 46, duty. 

Charlottetown ....c..1..sceveee sieeneensseuatiaahioesee 505,536 *48 
i: «<a, { $152,421, consumption. 

North-West Territories { $ 13,609.18, daty. 

EQRGIMGHECOGs. covecesisveneriicccecesee covcevsse raoscscan 452,421 *43 


Here is the summary: That 75 per cent. of the whole 
United States imports are entered at New York and Boston 
alone; that the great city of Chicago commands only 1:77 
per cent. of that trade, that Buffalo on our border, that is 
set up for our imitation commands only ‘82, and Cleveland 
‘10, and Detroit ‘36 ; while the Canadian trade is destributed 
throughout the whole Dominion so that nine of our ports 
show proportionately a larger ‘amount of imports than are 
to be found entered at Chicago. At no less than 27 of our 
ports are the imports larger than at Detroit. Out of those 27 
no less than seven import absolutely not relatively, greater 
values for consumption, while 15 of them show imports 
relatively of greater value for consumption. I draw atten- 
tion to Detroit, Buffalo and Cleveland as being great cities 
on our border, and because we have been taunted with the 
immense progress that they have made, and as they have 
been held forth to us as examples for us to follow.- We see 
by this table while the proportion of population in the 
United States as to Canada is as twelve to one, its import 
trade is only six and a half times as much as ours ; so that 
under commercial union or reciprocity we would be offering 
them a market of 5,000,000 of people, each of whom 
consumes imports to the value of $22 per head in exchange 
for a market in which the people consume only $11 per 
head of the population. We can, moreover, hope to dis- 
place a very limited portion of the foreign products. We 
cannot hope to displace more than a limited portion in a 
country of such vast extent, for it is well known that there 
are series of circles within which trade has to be done. We 
do not do trade with St. Louis or New Orleans but with 
nearer cities, and while we would be giving up our market 
where the consumption per head is $22 per head for imports 
we could only hope to displace a very limited amount of their 
foreign produce, they meanwhile hoping to displace a very 
large amount of ours to our detriment. We see this conclusion, 
that we would receive only $1 for every $2 now paid to us. 
We would in fact suffer an annual loss of $5,000,000. Then 
look again at another fact. Imports and exports must 
follow the same lines. A ship that come to discharge her 
cargo at a certain port does not go to another port to take 
home her cargo, unless she fails to obtain it there. So that 
they could discriminate against our shipping—that shipping 
which has been spoken of so lightly amounts to 240,000 tons 
for each 1,000,000 of inhabitants. They would descrimi- 
nate in favor of the shipping of the United States, which 


amounts to only 70,000 tons for each 1,000,000 of inhabitants, , 


Our market would be New York. We saw the effect of 
that long ago when the Mackenz:e Government took off the 
differential duties on tea, and at once the great importing 
houses of Montreal transferred their business to New-York 


and converted their large establishments in Montreal into | 


| mere offices. So soon, however, as the differential duties 
were restored they dropped their offices in New York and 
iresumed their large establishments in Montreal. I think 
these are pretty nearly what our Yankee friends are 
offering us. Hon. gentlemen who are not connected with 
the south as | am, and who, perhaps, have not had their 
attention drawn to it, are, perhaps, not aware of the 
fact that within the last eight months no less than 
$100,000,000 have been invested in the south for the 
development of industries there in copper, iron and so forth. 

Those industries are beginning now to fall behind and the 

manufacturers are seeking for some means of falling upon 

some Other market and they are living now upon the 
promises of our friends, Mr. Townsend has brought forward 

a grander proposal of a zollverein of the whole American 

continent which is to take in not only the greenhorns of 

the Dominion of Canada but of the South American Republic 
as well. This continent is to be one vast zollverein, one 
unrestricted reciprocity, one commercial union, and the 
whole manufacturing is to be done by our Yankee friends 
for the benefit of the Americans and the American Republic. 

That is the way Mr. Wiman and others with their wast 

interests in America are trying to regulate that the whole 

trade of this country should go to the Americans, If you can 
break up this system of united patriotism for our own inte- 
rests such as we have in Canada, if they can get 75 or even 
the whole 10Q per cent. of our trade in tho city of New York 
the property of Mr. Wiman and others on Staten Island 
will become of a value greater perhaps than one can ima- 

ine. I understand this. I see in those mancuvres of Mr. 

Mima and others a deliberate attempt to entrap us into a 

scheme which I am sure the farmers of Canada are much 

too wise to fall into. The last point to which I wish to 
draw attention is the great difference between our imports 
since we adopted the National Policy and the time previous. 

I shall read you—and the mere reading I think is suffi- 

cient to prove the statement—the quantity and value of the 

under-mentioned articles of raw material imported into the 

country during the fiscal year ended the 30th June, 1879, 

and the year ending 1857. I bepseak the attention of hon. 

gentlemen opposite to this, because if they consider those 
figures they will see at once the style of the revolution in 
our trade and the basis of the foundation upon which our 

Dominion is resting and which we are determined shall 

continue: 

CompaRaTive Statement of the quantity and value of the undermentioned 
articles of raw material imported into Canada during the fiscal 
years ended 30th June, 1879 and 1887 respectively :— 

a a es 

¥ Imported into Canada. 


~— 


om eee nee ee, 


Articles. 1879. 1887. 
= a Ny Ce Cay — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Lbs. $ Lbs. $ 

Bristles:...0. sscsorssccerageresee seceees sojscess SLOSIP i cccsctesceres 72,731 
Par GKins iesecnceesrnssesspaaepeee ’ * 125 ,626 3e . 478,149 
Grease for soap stock........ scoee SIOZ ee epecsctiusacae LOO oS 
FIG €S, TAW cero. scoceeseccvcceees ses catty 202, S90) i eaceecescoos . 1,961,134 
RONNCE sc .c0e cecceecvesenssrocnscccy coscvea. caeres UQGHGC) siisceve coves 25,716 
SILK, LAWi ciseoic-s00 vesoes coeee 3D;00GP  caesducospe lds, Dal 
Wool, unmanufactured...... 841,173 12,038,693 1,875,651 
BrOOM COPN 2.015 sereee vee 78,717 133,392 
Hemp, undressed ........ «+ 199,179 535,759 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.. 744,302 1,328,703 
Cotton WOOL ..1.- ceror ssoe 984,047 2,933,877 
Dying or tanning articles.. So 200m, 144,594 
Gutta percha, crude........ 133,214 , 398,587 
Jute cloth, not pressed. ace te, 127,061 
Copper in Sheets ....0. seve nae * 65,449 ; 144,091 

| Tons Tons. 
WPT IEOR tek Gace eette eis 15,503 231,811 48,558 613,946 
Total 16 articles..... . scree recess ASU 31Dy s.cccssen avvese 11,017,446 
| That is not exactly what I want to draw your attention to, 


for there is something beyond that. I ask gentlemen who 
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are familiar with manufacturing what value they will place 
on the crude article and what value is represented by the 
article when manufactured? They tell me itis as one to 
three, and when gentlemen on the other side begin telling 
us and flaunting in our faco that the imports in such a year 
amounted to so and go and this year only amounted to so and 
so, I say God be thanked for this, because it is to me a direct 
proof that we have changed our mode of importing 
goods, and that formerly what we imported as a fivished 
product we now import as the crude material, and in its 
manufacture we give employment to men and children 
and enable our own people to enjoy the fruits of houest 
labor. Those figures which I have read show us the change 
has taken place for the better in our country, and show 
us that money is earned and spent in this country, making 
the bomes of our farmers and our artizans comfortable. 
However little gentlemen opposite may think of our farmors 
—-for they have denounced them before the whole country 
as barkrupts, and have told us they are in the hands of 
mortgagors and that they are bankrupt, I say that the hon. 
gentlemen opposite have insulted the farmers of the Do- 
minion of Canada, To return to this point, I wish again 
to draw your attention to thedifference between the imports 
of articles in 1679 and 1887, and to point out that this 
difference represents to our artisans in the labor market a 
gain of $18,489,234 in solid gold. This money has been 
earned by our artisans and by our farmers, and it has gone 
to grease the wheels o: industry in the Dominion. It ought, 
I think, to prevent hon. gentlemen opposite from going 
down on their knees and from cringing to a foreign, a 
hostile power I might almost say. Weare now, as those 
returns show, very much in the same position in which 
America was not very many years ago, I ask you, have 
you ever found an American who was ready to decry his 
country the same as some people do in Canada, or who was 
willing to go back, as he might have gone with some feeling, 
to the mother country ? Look around you andseo if ever the 
Americans sought to ally themselves with a foreign cour- 
try ? Have you ever fourd, in the Senate of that country, a 
wail of lamentation on the condition of their country ? 
I say that looking to the United States they should take ex- 
ample from its people who are proud of their country, and 
they have no more reason to be proud of their country, God 
knows, than we have to be proud of ours. I think that in 
morals, in stamina, in intellectuality, in descent, in vigor, 
in manliness of character, in ail that constitutes a man, we 
can stand up before them and say: “I, also, am a man.” 
Bat hon, gentlemen opposite cringe and say: ‘ We are not 
men; wearein a miserable plight; for God’s sake come 
and take us oat; we have no saviour ourselves, we cannot 
save ourselves,” Look at the progress we have made since 
1879, in eight short years,which aro in the history of a people 
but as a speck in eternity. Do not think you can create a 
nation and call it into existence by a mere fiat? We havo 
now been confederated five and twenty years, and thanks 
to Heaven, we have had at our head a man who fully appre- 
ciated the greatness of his country’s destiny, who never 
hesitated when the occasion came to stand forth for Canada 
first, Canada last and Canada forever. I was ashamed to 
hear a man tell us the other evening that when it pleased 
God to gather him to his fathers, then we should become 
disorganised, and they should have a chance of coming into 
this Garden of Eden, the garden for which they have been 
longing for so many years, the garden they saw before them 
but fourteen short months ago, and laid out so pleasantly 
with Ministers and portfolios that never came into exist: 
ence, They have my sympathy. I can only hope 
that as they grow older they will grow wiser; that 
as they see the country progressing and Canada leading 
in the van, they will take a more hopefal view of our 
future. They can see now for the firat time the opening up 
of our great North-West ; for let us remember, while there 
Mr, Cooxzurn. 


have been exoduses in every country in the world, we have 
not had a fair chance beside the United States until the last 
two years of taking our immigrants directly into our land 
of promise. Hon. gentlemen might have known that in‘the 
history of the development of our population there was 
something else to consider than this mere misgovernment 
they talk about. Thoy might have thought that this same 
flight of people to the United States took place at the time 
that country was groaning under taxes infinitely heavier 
than ours, and with a debt infinitely heavier than ours, a 
debt that did not represent public works and works of 
improvement, but simply the price paid for shedding their 
brotbers’ blood. I hope when hon. gentlemen opposite take 
all these matters into consideration, they will reflevt and 
come to the conclusion to stop seeking madly, in their eager 
desire to clutch office, to grasp at every straw that presents 
itself. Otherwise they will do harm to a little party that I 
consider essential to the welfare of the country; for in every 
state there must be two parties. But to continue the course 
they took before the last election and that they are taking 
now, can only result in destruction to the party and in 
injury to our own country. 

Mr. Mills (Annapolis) and Mr, Hillis rose at the same time. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. member for Annapolis rose 
at the game time as the hon. member for St. John, and I 
presume he has the floor. 


Mr, LAN DERKIN. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). The fact is, on this question 
we are almost two to one in this House, and tho hon. gentle- 
men opposite murt expect a double speech from this side 
once in a while in order to give an opportunity to all who 
wish to speak. I will uot weary the House very long, 
simply because we have had a large number of speakers, 
and spent a good deal of time over this question, Members 
from the Maritime Provinces have been challenged now 
and again by some hon. members opposite as to what their 
people think of unrestricted reciprocity. I am happy to 
state that I am here to-night representing one of the finest 
constituencies and one of the fairest valleys in the Maritime 
Provinces; and I also represent some of the finest and most 
intelligent farmers in those Provinces or in the Dominion 
of Canada for that matter. One of the members from 
Prince Kdward Island who has lately taken his seat gave 
the House some idea of what it was to be a married man, 
If i mistake not, he stated that after a man became married, 
he would lack some of his mathematical precision. Well, 
I should say, judging from the speech of that hon, gentle- 
man, that he had been rather too much married, especially 
when he began to talk about that little Marine farm, that 
little farm of the Interior, and that little farm of Reci- 
procity, which he was going to set up in that Garden 
of Eden, Prince Edward Island. He said they would 
sell on the Marine farm and on the Interior farm pota- 
toes for 18 cents a bushel, and oats for 26 cents 
a bushel, “bat on my Reciprocity farm,” said he, “I 
will get 70 cents for my potatoes, and 45 cents or 
50 cents for my oata.” Now, he must have rather taken 
advantage insome way of the marine and interior farmers, 
for if he is going to get 70 cents for his potatoes, or 45 or 60 
cents for his oats, with a duty of only 15 cents on the one, 
and 10 cents on the other, taking for granted that the 
farmer is going to pay the daty, I would like to k: ow how 
he brings 18 up to 70, and 26 up to 45 or 50. I think that 
shows that the hon. gentleman, according to the principle 
he laid down himself, has been rather too much married. 
He also says that shipping bas fallen off since the National 
Policy was introduced. Well, perhaps it has fallen off. I 
know that fewer ships have been built in Annapolis and 
King’s and other places slong the coast. But the reason 
simply is that wooden vessels had to give way to iron’ 
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steamers. We are no longer shipping in wooden bottoms 
but in iron bottoms, and we cannot account this change as 
an evidence of lack of progress. I remember the time 
when we used to build ships in Annapolis and send them 
out to the different ports cf the world, and for years the 
only thing we would cee of those ships would be the drafts 
sent home.’ Not much of that business is done now, simply 
because iron steamers are taking the place of - wooden 
vessels. So, I do not think the hon. gentleman has 
made much on that point against the National Policy, 
for it is impossible to pretend thatitis owing to the Nationa} 
Policy there has been a falling off in ship-building. Now 
the National Policy was accep'ed by the people in 1878. Pre- 
vious to 1878 the people saw they had a know-nothing Gov- 
ernment to deal with. Deficit after deficit was being rolled 
up, and the laboring classes in the country were without 
employment. The National Policy was introduced as a 
means to furnish work to the laborers, and to be an in- 
centive to business and progress in Canada. The peop!e 
accepted that policy in 1878, and when they were asked 
again for their verdict in 1882, they again gave their 
verdict in its favor. Between 1882 and 1887, the Op. 
position party accepted the National Policy. They tried all 
kinds of policies for themselves, They tried one policy in 
Nova Scotia, they tried another in New Brunswick, they 
tried another in Quebee, they tried different policies in every 
Province throughout the length ard breadth of Canada. 
They had nota single policy to cover the wants of a large 
majovity of the people, but they had resort to different poli- 
cies in the different Provinces in order, if possible, to gain 
an clection in each. Notwithstanding that the members of 
the Opposition, by the mouth of their leader, in his cele- 
brated Malvern epeech, accepted the National Policy as 
their policy, the Canadian people would not trust that 
policy in the hands of those hon. gentlemen who were 
taking it up at the last moment, when they saw the policy 
was being successful, but decided to continue their confi- 
dence in those who had inaugurated it. Hon. gentleme 
opposite did not catch the people in 1&87, and when, on th 
22nd February the returns come in, that celebrated major- 
ity, which was heralded in the Morning Chronicle and tele- 
graphed all over Canada, especially to the North-West Ter- 
vitories and those constituencies that had to make the 
elections later, was found to have dwindled down to a feeb 
minority. Hon. gentlemen opposite, seeing that they h 
been defenied at every turn, sceing that the people will n 
trust the National Policy into their hands, have been, wit 
the assistance of some people over the border, framing a 
policy that would catch the votes of the electors in the, 
far distant future. That policy has become commer- 
cial union. One of the exponents of the Oppo- 
sition in Nova Scotia boldly stated upon the hustings, 
at one of the bye-elections, that heretofore his party had no 
policy. They had, he said, no real genuine policy, but they 
have got one now, and it was commercial union. This was to 
be the panacea for all our evils; this was to be the remedy 
for all our hungry looks, and they tried the commercial 
union fad for all it is worth They boomed it in Nova 
Scotia upon every hustings, in every bye-election, and it 
failed. They have evidently not come to a decision to take 
up another policy until they met here two or three weeks 
azo, because it is a notorious fact that an hon. member of the 
Opposition had upon the Order Paper a notice that he would 
move a resolution in favor of commercial union. That no- 
tice has disappered from the Order Paper, and this resolv- 
tion of unrestricted free trade with the United States has 
come up in its place, evidently showing that the Opposition 
only combined upon this policy two or three weeksago Now, 
they say it is absolutely necessary that we should adopt thi 
new policy. ‘They say Canada has been ruined, that the m 
jority .f Canadians are farmers, and that, therefore, we mu: 
take care of the farmersin preference to the other class 


lye and soap grease. 
5 no need for the poor man to take those. 


engaged in other industries. I go in “hotly,” to use a 
slang phrase, for protecting the farmers in every way pos- 
siblo. [am the son of a farmer, and I believe in protecting 
every individual when itis necessary ho should be pro. 
tected. But I contend that, so far as the farmers of Anna- 
polis and King’s are concerned, they need no protection. I 
was fairly astounded when I heard ihe hon. member for 
Queen’s (Mr. Davies) state here that the farmers of the 
Maritime Provinces had no hope, but were in despair. I 
would like tosee him come down to Annapolis and to 
King’s and tell the farmers there that they are in despair, 
I believe I can prove to this House that this statement of 
the case is not correct, aod I will prove my assertion out 
of the mouth of the farmers themselves, I will prove 
the farmers themselves that they are not hopeless for the 
fature, and that although they are willing, of course, to enter 
into trade reiations with any country that will be of benefit | 
to them, rather than saer five their own country, rather than 
sacrifice the industries of Cunada, they will do very well 
and get along successfully without the United States) Hon. 
gentlemen opposite say that this policy of theirs is univers- 
ally accepted by their party, but I rather think there was 
some disagreement somewhere when we were told by the 
senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) that he would not 
advocate the abolition of all railway subsidies and public 
works, and that he would not advocate direct taxation in 
any measure. The hon. member for North Nortolk (Mr. 
Chariton) says that, even if it leads to direct tazation he will 
prosecute this policy, and he says that direct taxation is not 
such a bugbear as it is at first supposed to be, that taxes by 
assessment are a great deal better, that the poor man will 
bo able to pay taxes more equitably under the system by 
which taxes are imposed now. I take a decided exception 
to that, aod I say, and [ think I can prove, that the poor 
man is not taxed at the present time, but that it is the rich 
man, that it is those who enjoy the luxuries of life, who are 
being taxed now and not the poor man. Ifthe taxes were 
imposed under the assessment laws, and especially under 
the assessment laws of Nova Scotia, [am quite convinced 
that it would be the poor man who would bear the burden 
of the taxes, and not the rich man. I say thatitis upon ~ 
the luxuries of life that the taxes are now levied, and 
these are some of the items. First, there are jellies and 


y| jams, $21,853. Surely the poor man can d» without those. 


Jewellery, $482,043. The poor man cana do without those. 
Musical instruments, $389,699. Tho poor man can do with- 
out those. Optical instruments, $66,788, Well, the poor 
man does without those, even ifhe needs them, Paintings 
aid drawings, $73,417. Perfumery, &c., $21,999. Pickles 
and sauces, $160,282. Silks, $2,305,392. fancy soaps and 
powders, $76,579. The poor man will make his soap from 
Spirituous liquors, $1,617,044. There 
Tobacco, $441,- 
13, There is no necessity for the poor man to indulge in 
obacco. If he must have it, let it be upon his own head, 
Watches, $503,555. Books and printed matter, $1,003,766. 
Baking powders, $102,517. Printed music, $60,564 Christ- 
mas cards, $84,168. Sarely the poor man can do without 
these. Carpets, $13,052. Watch cases, $26,569. Cider, 
$13,524. Cocoa and chocolate, $50,145. China, $485,498, 
Embroideries, $134,097. Fancy goods, $1,579,988. Foreign 
fruits, $1,609,252. Furs, $634,021. Gloves, &c., $363 0¥7. 
Gold and silver goods, $238,431. All of these show that it 
isnot the poor man who bears the burden of the taxes 
but the rich, and those are the people who should 
pay tho taxes in this Dominion. If you were to have 
direct taxation, and that as carried out by the assessment 
Jaws of Nova Scotia, it would be the poor man who would 
pay the butk of these taxes. In Aunapolis county, this is the 
way in which it works, and I kaow that it is the same in 
every other county in Nova Scotia, particularly when you 
get aGrit revisor on the assessment list, who will put every 
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poor man he wants to vote for his side on the list at $300 
personal property, no matter whether what he owns is 
worth $175 or not; but, if there is a rich man who owns 
$75,000 worth of property, he is assessed at about $7,000. 
These are facts, and I defy contradiction, and it is well 
known in the Province of Nova Scotia that that is the way 
in which it works. In that case it is the poor man who 
pays the tax, and not the rich man at all, and, therefore, it 
would bea great evil for this country to have the taxes levied 
in that way. As far as the Province of Nova Scotia is 
concerned, I do not think that that Province, ard especially 
my constituency, and the constituency of the member for 
Queen’s (Mr. Freeman), and the member for Shelburne 
(Gen. Laurie), would like to see the abolition of the 
railway subsidies, This is the time when Nova Scotia 
should be regarded with reference to railways. Railways 
have been constructed throughout every Province with 
the exception of the Maritime Provinces, and now is the 
time when we should have railway subsidies if they are to 
be given to us at all, and I do not think the hon. members 
opposite from Nova Scotia would agree to have the railway 
subsidies abolished. The same thing is true with regard 
to public works and public buildings. The hon, member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) said that the time 
had come for something heroic to be done, that there was a 
crisis at hand, that Canada was ruined, that the whole earth 
was becoming sick and famished in Canada while everything 
was green and beautiful in the United States, and it rested 
upon the member for South Oxford to do that heroic thing, 
whatever it was. He says the National Policy is a failure 
and Canada is ruined. Do you think for 4 moment that 
you are going to make the people of Canada believe that ? 
Do you think that you can make them believe that this 
fair Dominion of ours is ruined? Do the people who have 
to deal out the funds to us when we want to make a loanon 
the London markets think that Canada is ruined, and that 
is the true test of the ruination of any country ? If your 
credit is not good, that is the teat of ruin. If a person 
applies for a loan on real estate, what is the first thing the 
person to whom he applies does? He enquires into 
the character of that party, he enquires whether the 
farm is of suflicient vaiue to warrant the loan,-he asks 
whether that man is able and willing to pay his interest 
when it is due, he enquires into everything that should 
be enquired into, ard ho enquires very particularly 
because these money lenders are people who have their eyes 
open to all these matters, and are very dotermined that 
their money shali not be lent out on worthless security. 
What do the lenders of money in London say? We know 
that Canada is the first of the colonies of Great Britain as 
far as her credit is concerned. Her credit was never better 
than it is to-day, and still the hon, member for South Ox- 
ford says we must do something heroic because Canada is 
being ruined, It is the must absurd statement that any 
man could make, Then they say that there is no inter. 
provincial trade. I have heard that stated time and time 
again, and J heard it stated throughout the length and 
breadth of Annapolis county. The Attorney General and 
other members of the Loca! Government said that there, 
They said: When do you find the ships of the Maritime 
Provinces turned towards Upper Canada, as they call it, 
that is Ontario and Quebec? They hardly acknowledge that 
Nova Scotia is in Canada at all. 1 tell them that we have 
inter-provincial trade, and that it is increasing year 
by year and day by day. To be sure, the member for 
Queen’s, P.H.I. (Mr. Davies), crept behind the fact that we 
had no actual statistics of inter-provincial trade, and he 
thought he was safe in reference to that and could make 
almost any assertion he liked in regard to inter-provincial 
trade, There was a gentleman, however, in St. John, N.B. 
who looked into this matter very thoroughly. tie cor- 
responded with the different establishments throughout the 
Mr, Miius (Annapolis). 


Maritime Provinces, and he discovered the facts as accur- 
ately as could be done without appointing a commission 
and going to each of these establishments separately to get 


the figures. His statement does not relate to the Maritime” 


Proviaces, but to Nova Scotia alone, and here are the 
amounts of goods that Nova Scotia sent to Ontario and 
Quebec in 1885: 


Sugar, refined..eoc. cerccoee see sooo $1,104,354 


TrOD.....00s.se0eccoeee ce 4,22 
Coal eee. 700,000 
Cotton manufacture: 288,000 
Ska tesuiincsssvecensensoyn 36,500 
Nova Scotia Forge Company ae 87,000 
Canned milk (Truro CO.) see csreres scorer sevens 12,000 
Haters EN ee ee ees 14,000 
Woodenware, Round Hill Co., Annapolis... 3,600 
LAPATHEL -.ccc0:s)5 cores secsee «rose cooses wsscot acevesees 44,000 
Tish OVCPrsaces cscs veccesicsoves sacrcone’ vonseeltesceswes 35,000 
Cordage, ALOUL....cccrressssee sever seoses ssoreoese ve 40,000 
Woollen go0ds......creresccccessssee seeeeee soveveeee 6,000 
Total..... Deaeherecons PaOSKIOOCCOLD . $3,144,676 


These figures are for 1835, and have materially increased 
for the last few years. When the Attorney General of Nova 
Scotia saw fit to go down to the county of Digby in a bye- 
election, he stated apon a platform that there was nothing 
sent up to Oatario and Quebec from the Maritime Provin- 
ces, Very impolitely, I confess, there was a gertleman 
present from Digby, a merchant, “ You lie, Sir,” says he, 
‘for I sent $10,000 worth this year, and 1 expect to send 
as much more next year.” So in the town ot Digby alone 
810,000 worth of fish was sent to the Upper Provinces, 
Che hon. member for Digby (Mr. Jones) at this moment 
corrects me, and says there are $18,000 worth sent off from, 
Digby alone to Ontario and Quebec. ‘There is also the item 
of oysters, which, it seems, is becoming quite a trade 
between Nova Scotia and the Western Provinces, 
Thus it will be seen that Nova Scotia sends per 
capita to its population, $6.66 of goods to Ontario 
and Quebec, and they, in return only send $2.15 
per capita, although Attorney General Longley has 
often exclaimed against the Montreal and Quebec drum- 
mers coming down to Nova Scotia and getting the money 
out of the people. Sol think that demonstrates beyond 
doubt that the contention of the hon. member for South 
Oxford about the lack of inter-provincial trade, is incorrect, 
Thon they tallx about the exodus, I would like to ask hon, 
gentlemen wherein the world there is not an exodus? 
When in the history of Nova Scotia, when in the history 
of New Brunswick, when io the history of Canada, when 
in the history of New England States themselves, was 
there not an exodus towards the West, or an exodus toward 
some other country ? Even as far back as 1853, the Hon. 
Joseph Howe had to meet this question of an exodus, He was 
leader of the Government at that time, and those who were 
on the Opposition benches, in order, I presume, to burn up 
the old gentleman’s clothes, politically, on that occasion, 
thought they would tind an exodus somewhere, and they got 
a committee, and thatcommittee made an investigation, and 
they did discover an exodus, They went so far as to say 
that the exodus amounted to this: If the present system 
is maintained—the policy of the Government at that time—. 
the population will be thinned down to the aged and infirm, 
and others who, in consequence of poverty, and the 
peculiarity of their circumstances, have neither the means 
nor the ability to leave the country, That was the kind of 
exodus that they kicked up in 1863. 1t was afar greater 
exodus than the hon. gentlemen opposite dare to assert 
takes place from Qanada tc-day. They admit that there 
are some people living here to-day who are not aged and 
infirmed, How did thav venerabie and eloquent gentleman 
at that time meot these people? He made a speech from 
which I will read an extract, and after that speech there 


| was not another word said about the exodus. He entirely 
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squelched them, as I am convinced the hon, gentlemen 
opposite will be squelched after this question has been fully 
ventilated : 

“I read this report with deep sorrow aud regret. I feel humiliated 
to'ses a Nova Scotian seeking to put on the journals of the Legislature 
what I believe to be a piece of systematic misrepresentation and defama- 
tion of his country. Wemay seein the newspapers denunciations of 
the position, character, commercial resources and advancement of our 
Province; and I believe these have greatly disheartened our people, 
sétting them at variance with their condition and country, and 
leading them to believe that there is something abroad and 
beyond our borders infinitely superior to anything that can be 
found at home. This, however, does not justify a Legi:lature in stamp- 
ing with the seal of official authority these aspersions ; in sapping the 
springs of vitality and energy that alone are left to quicken or animate 
them; and by a steady, persevering system of self-abasement inducing 
an utter absence of all hope. Sir, { believe that this Province is ag pro- 
gressive, as forward in the race of civilisation and improvement, as half 
the countries that may be compared with it on the face of the earth.’ 
Cannot the words of that old man, eloquent, be repeated as 
at the present time ? Can we not also say that Canada is 
as progressive, that she is as well looked after, that she is 
as far advanced in the race of civilisation, as any other 
country in the world, aye, and more than the majority of 
the countries in the world? I consider that Canada was 
never in a more progressive state than at the present time. 
Do these hon. gentlemen think that the people of Canada 
are going to forsake the substance to grasp at the shadow ? 
Do they think the people of Canada will imitate the dog 
that was crossing the stream with a bone in his mouth, 
and grasping at his own shadow that he saw in the water, 
he lost the bone? No, the people of Canada have more 
faith in their country. It is the hon. gentlemen in tho 
Opposition that bave no faith in their country. They look 
with hungry eyes upon this country, they are hungry ther- 
selves, they are undergoing a iamine. All the world to 
them is sick and famishing. Hungry is the air around 
them, hungry is the sky above them, and the stars of 
heaven, like the eyes of wolves, glare at them, so ardent 


ara they to creep over to the Treasury ben- 
ches. Now, they tell us that there is a de- 
preciation in real estate, I do not believe it. I do 


not think that the majority of the people of Canada believe 
it, and I will do the hon. gentlomen opposite the credit of 
saying that Ido not think they believe it themselves. I 
would like the hon. member for Queen’s, P.E.I. (Mr. Davies) 
to go down into the counties of Annapolis and King’s and 
attempt to buy a farm, Irather think he would need an- 
other fee of $47.50 an hour to buy it. So far as the Anna- 
polis valley is concerned, I know it is not true, and I think 
what can be said of that valley can be said of the Province 
of Nova Scotia, that real estate bas not depreciated in 
value. Perhaps in some localities, for local reasons merely, 
there may be a depreciation. Take, for instance, the rock 
bound coasts of the Bay of Fundy, in my constituency, or 
the county of the hon. member for King’s. Property over 
there may have depreciated in value, and why? Simply 
because we have got the iron horse rushing through 
_ the valley ard diverting trade from those great waters and 
consequentiy there is a depreciation in property there. 
But where, there is the depression in one section of the 
country there is a bulging out in another. How can hon, 
gentlemen opposite say that our farmers are in despair ? 
I have said whut I think of this matter, but I will now show 
what the farmers think about it. The hon. member for 
Queen’s (Mr. Davies) declared, and he rolled it under his 
tongue as a sweet morsel, that we have no statistics with 
regard to these matters and the only information we can 
get is from the reports of agricultural societies throughout 
the Provinces. When I heard the assertion of the hon, 
gentleman in regard to the condition of the farmers I said : 
Can this be true? If it is true it is beyond all my experi- 
ence. I decided to examine the reports of the agricultural 
‘societies and ascertain what they said in regard of this 
question, In the Province of Nova Scotia there are about 


92 of those societies, and if the hon, gentleman can take 
those reports from 1884 down to date and find anything in 
them that is indicative of despair I will relinquish my 
position in this House. It is just the opposite that is the 
case, The Nictaux Agricultural Society reports : 

“Resolve to expendi 10 per cent. of their funds in books on agricul- 
ture. They take now s number of books on ‘Apple Oulture,’ * Farm 
Drainage,’ ‘ Hain’s Talks on Manure,’ ‘ Manual of Agriculturé,’ ‘ The 
Farm and Stock Manual.’ 

“ A, BECKWITH, 


“ Seeretary.”” 


That does not look as if the farmers of Nova Scotia were 
going bebind, and if farming did not pay they would enter 
some other business. The farmers of Nova Scotia are not 
fools. But farming in Nova Scotia does pay, and therefore 
they are making themselves perfect in farming, and in 
Annapolis acd King’s counties they are eutering into it as 
anart. Paradise Agricultural Society reports : 

‘¢ Everything apparently prosperous. No complaints. A largesum of 
money expended in bonuzes to parties buying thoroughbreds. The 
directors reported that they and the members of this society dwell with 
pleasure on the interest manifested, and the advances made in the past, 
in the improvement of stock and general farm crops. We are pleased 
to report favorably on the condition of the crops, the autumn being 
exceptionally favorable in the ripening of the fruit, for which our 
orchardists are realising fine prices both at home and sbroad. 

“ WALLACE YOUNG. 
‘ARTHUR MORSE. 


‘“B, R. BALCON. 
“HS. MORSE,” 


The Hastern Annapolis 


‘(The meeting adopted this report. 


That does not look like despair ! 
Agricultural Society reports : 
‘Good crops; good harvest season. 


“JOHN CONLON, 
“‘ Chairman of Directors. 


‘©a, B, PARKER, 
‘6 Secretary.” 

No despair about these people; they have faith and hope in 
their country. The Laurie Agricultural Society—ramed 
after the hon. member for Shelburne—reports a gradual 
improvement in the broeding of shorthorn Durham, and also 
that they have good reason to believe that it will only be a 
short time before scrub bulls will be scarce in the eastern 
end of this county, It adds: 

“The members of this society have sold cattle and calves this year 
which have been reported and as yet have had no ¢qual in the county. 
Cattle weighing 3,950 lbs., and girth, 8 feet. Oalf 5 months old, girth, 
4 feet, 6inches. Cattle here in ten years, since the organisation of this 
society, have improved 60 per cent. 

“A, A. FORD, 


“ Secretary.” 


Annapolis Agricultural Society : 


‘The president, Joseph A. Bancroft, Esq, reported that there had 
been some progress made in agricultural matters, This society has had 
the advaatage of the valuable services of G B. McGill, Esq.,a graduate 
of the agricultural department of the Normal School of Truro. A lot 
of agricultural literature purchased, also thoroughbreds.’’ 

Ia Antigonish county there is the Bayfield Agricultural 
Society. It reports: 


‘‘ Thoroughbreds purchased, and agricultural literature.” 


North Grant Agricultural Society’s report is replete with 
satisfaction and bright hope. Thoir stock is improving, also 
their crops, and they are investing largely in agricultural 
literature. In Cape Breton county, Sydney Agricultural 
Society reports im portations of thoroughbreds, and adds: 


‘(We are satisfied that industry and close application would make this 


a first class farming and stock-raising county. 
“DUNCAN McKENZIE. 
‘R, McDONALD.” 


Then there are reports from Stirley Agricultural Society, 
Agricola Agricultural Society, Harltown Agricultural 
Society, Brookfield Agricultural Society. In Digby county, 
we have a report from the Hillsburgh Agricultural Society, 
Weymouth Agricultural Society says ; 
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‘(Qn the whole, we have abundant reason for thankfulness to the 


Beneficent Ruler of the universe for the many rich blessings which have 
crowned the year.’’ 

There are also similar reports from Guysborough county, 
Halifax coanty, Hants county, Inverness county. In Lun- 
enburg county the Bridgewater Agricultural Society says : 


‘¢ Are pleased to report a continual growth.” 


The Centreville Agricultural Society reports : 
‘Thoroughbreds and works on agriculture.” 


There is a report from Chester Agricultural Society, also 
from Lunenburg Agricultural Society, which says: 


‘Sent crops to Indian and Oolonial Exhibition.’ 


Similar reports come from Balmoral Agricultural Society, 
Lower Stewiacke Agricultural Society, Springside Agri- 
cultural Society, Londonderry Agricultural Society. For 
Cumberland county we have reports from Malagash Agri- 
cultural Society, North Shore Agricultural Society, Went- 
worth Agricultural Society, Maccan and Nappan Agricul- 
tural Society, Amherst Agricultural Society. Minudie and 
Beaconsfield Agricultural Society reports : 

‘¢ Thoroughbred stock and books.” 
Wallace Agricultural Society says crops a good yield; prices 
of cattle and sheep improving, and end wih gratefully 
acknowledging to the Bountiful Giver of all good our pence 
and prosperity. Among the agricultural societies, Annapolis, 
1886, Clements Agricultural Society reports: 

‘¢ Recognising the kindly providence of another year, we acknowledge 


our obligations to the Giver of All Good for health, peace and prosperity 
in our midst. 


“Q, RENDY, 
“ President. 
‘Ww, V. VROOMW, 


“ Secretary.” 
Clarence Agricultural Society reports that: 
‘CAll their bills, owing to former extravagance, are paid, and they 
want an exhibition. 
“ADALBUT WILKINS. 
“7, W. HLLIOTT.’’ 
The Clements Agricultural Society report prosperity and an 
advance of price in turnips, and close their report with this: 
“We are reminded of the general good health which we, ay a com- 


munity, have enjoyed, and for the p2ace and plenty which gnrroind us, 
and humbly and gratefully acknowledge our thanks to the Giver of All 


Our Good. 
©. RENDY, 
‘¢ President. 
‘}DOWE ROTHE, 
‘6 Vice-President. 
“Ww, V. VROOM, 
“ Seeretary.” 


The Central Agricultural Society, King’s county, reports: 


“ We are thankful we can again report a year of prosperity, with 
good crops and fair prices.” 
Take every one of these reports, and I challenge any hon. 
gentlemen to go over them with me and to find in any one 
of them during the last three or four years anything con- 
trary in any respect to what I have stated. But I can show 
even a better report than that. I can show the report of 
the Agricultural Society of the County of King’s, its 97th 
annual report, for the society has been in existence 97 
years. It would well repay hon, gentlemen who remember 
the base libel that has been telegraphed through Canada 
and the United States, that the farmers of the Maritime 
Provinces are in despair and without hope, to read the 
whole of these reports. The report of the King’s County 
Agricultural Society, speaking of the potato crop, says: 

“ For years the crop that overshadowed all others 
the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty, 
1866, have gradually taken the second 


the political agitation which hag rece 
that potatoes and reci 


in this valley, since 
and the imposition of a duty in 
place—apples now leading. Ina 
i ntly visited us, there is no doubt 
‘ I procity were greatly mixed up in the minds of our 
farmers. The old days of a dollar a bushel held a fond place in their 
memories. Reciprocity for King’s means simply a free market in the 


Mr, Minus (Annapolis,) 


Marcu 21, 


United States for potatoes. Thia, it is believed, would be a panacea for 
all our ills; but we should remember that times are changed, and were 
potatoes free to-day, it is morally certain that the price could not exceed 
a-half a dollar unless the potato bug or rot desiroyed our neighbor's 
cro The product of their own farms in the different States is now 
sufficient to keep the price dowa to something like the value of the 
article, and they are also now brought over to the United States from 
Europe. 
30 to/35 cents, and this can be got without going down on our knees to_ 
beg reciprocity from the United States Senate. This crop rotted badly 
last season in some localities, but there was an xverage crop of sound 
tubers which are not rotting in the cellars. Returns for last year (1885), 
show that fully 230,000 bushels were shiped from this county ; and, for 
1886, 40,600 bushels were shiped in November, and vessels are now 
loading at different port3. The price is 30 cents. The varieties grown 
are: Prolifics, Burbanks, Early and Bolton rose; Beauty of Hebron, 
and Garnet Chili. The last named variety is entirely free from rot.” 


He tolls of the prices of turnips, pears, plums, small fruits, 
live stock and apples, and it will well repay any one to read 
that, but I will not weary the House with it. Hoe refers to 
the prices of all farm products, and says: 


“Tf all farm products were compared with those of other places: 
Hay, $10 to $12; potatoes, 30 cents; oats, 40 to 50 cents; apples, $1 50 
to $3 50; beef, $5 to $7; butter and eggs, 18 to 25 cents. These prices 
compare favorably with those of any tarming State in the Union, and 
the price of purchased supplies is equally favorable. In the States granu- 
lated sugar is quoted at 64 cents by the barrel. In Halifax it costs 6} 
cents; and circle A, equally white, and as good for any purpose, 6 cents, 
We pay less than halt the prices paid in New York for our tea and coffee. 
Flour was never cheaper; cottons, boots and shoes, nails, everything 
manufactured, cheaper in proportion than our farm products. On the 
whole, the year has been a decided success, agriculturally, in King’s. 
We have lived twenty years without reciprocity, and nearly as many 
years as a Province of the Dominion, and I fail to see ‘blue ruin’ in 
this connty in the face of the above facts.”’ 

Does that look like despair; does that call for any heroic 
method ? , 

“ With buyers from New York and Montreal coming down here to buy 
our apples in preference to their own; with London, Havanna and 
Bermuda open markets for our farm products, and with the interna- 
tional, intercolonial and interprovincial trade which we now have, and 
thet which will be built up in the future as a happy result of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition, we ean live twenty years more without reci- 
procity, if necessary, and still advance and prosper. I have no patience 
with those narrow minded pessimists who are continually crying out 
there is something rotten in the state of Canada; who can see nothing 
but ruin in the country, and are preaching discontent among the people. 
Where is this ruin? Whoand what is ruined? Look at our churches 
and school honses, our houses and barns, our improved breeds of cattle, 
sheep and swine; our farming tools and implements, our fine horses and 
carriages, our pianos and organs, our tweeds and silks, instead of home- 
spuns and linsey woolsey ; look at the source of wealth which procures 
ad maintains all these things—our broad acres of dyke, fertile uplands, 
and productive orchards; try to purchase one of these farms, and com- 
pare the price with that of even ten years ago. Count the people’s 
money in the savings bank, their life insurance policies, the cash spent 
for missions and benevolent purposes, for business and pleasure, for rum 
and tobacco, and then talk about ruin if you can”’ 

This is the report of a farmer, and the report of the King’s 
County Agricultural Society, and the report was adopted 
and accepted by them. 


Mr, KIRK. Who writes that ? 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). The directors of the King’s 
County Agricultural Society, and it was reported in the 
journals of Nova Scotia in 1887, and the Nova Scotia 
Government is a Grit Government, your own friends. 1 may 
just say here that I have had a report from Annapolis that 
the apples sent to London not to the United States by the 
last steamship have realised the highest price in the market, 
40s. sterling per barrel. Perhaps the hon. gentleman 
thinks that this is the only report from that 
county, but I will give him a still later one for 1887 which 
has just come from the Legislature which his now sitting 
in Halifax, and from the same Grit Government down 
there. I willturn again to the same society, the King’s 
County Agricultural Society, ard it is the 98th annual 
meeting this time. I will only take some extrrets from it, 
and I will place it in the hands of any hon, gentleman 
present who may read the whole of it if he likes:— 


_ “Twill reiterate here that there is no place in the whole world where 
both the climate and the soil are better adapted toagricultural pursuits 
than in King’s county, and indeed throughout this whole valley. The 


Our farmers must make up their minds to raise them for about” 
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farmer is absolutely certain year by year of a fair return from seed 
sown and labor expended.”’ 

‘Our crops a8 @ whole are a good average. The hay crop is fally a 
third more than last year, and the apple crop a third less, but both are 
of exceptionally good quality.” 

‘Too much attention cannot be given to the dyke and hay crop in 
our district. It is really our mostimportant crop, and, indeed, may be 
said to be the most important crop in our Province. Three thousand 
acres of dyke, the most valuable land outside of cities on this continent, 
and a large area of upland, are exclusively devoted to this crop in our 
district, and upon the product of these acres the wintering of our stock 
depends, and upon the stock depends the proper fertilisation of our 
orchards, and the land planted with other crops. And this is Jargely 
the case in the whole Province. The last census gives one-fourth of 
the cleared land in Nova Scotia occupied by the hay crop, and also 
more than half of the land cropped. Grass grown for hay covers 
520,000 acres of the most valuable land, yielding about 600,000 tons, 
worth nearly $6,0C0,000. These figures will give you some idea of the 
value and importance of the hay crop. [ would remark just here that 
our farmers could make a large saving in their fodder if the hay-cutier 
was more extensively used, and the straw cut with the hay and fei 
with provender and meal, asis done in the old country. The straw 
would then become as valuable as hay, the stock would eat less and 
thrive better. This is no theory, but a fast whichis being proved in 
the experience of some every winter.’’ 

“ Oats.—This, the only grain crop raised to any extent here, will be 
ten per cent. below the crop of ’86 in quantity and quality. Farmers 
know that it does not pay to raise wheat when prime flour can be 
bought for $5 25 per barrel.’’ 

‘* The potato crop is far away our most important ‘root crop,’ and 
every precaution should be taken to preserve it from evils, especially ag 
our potatoes, like our apples, are the very best grownin the world— 
dry, mealy, and excellent in every respect. The principal varieties 
grown are: Prolifies, Burbanks, Farmers’ Pride, Beauty of Hebron, 
Prince Alberts, and Garnet Chili, The last-named is the soundest 
growing potatoe raised here, but dces not command quite so higha 
price as the white varieties.’ 

‘Next to potatoes, turnips and mangolds are raised in quantity for 
feeding to stock in the winter; the drought last year prevented the 
seed from germinating and threatened to destroy the crop altogether, 
but a second scwing came on nicely and there is a good crop. Parsnips 
and carrots are an average crop.” 

“Small Fruits -If small fruit growers could plana to irrigate in dry 
seasons, I believe it would pay. Strawberries must have plenty of 
moisture after the fruit once forms. Currants, gooseberries, and rasp- 
berries yielded fairly well, and they are beginning to occupy an impor- 
tant place with some of our farmers. Mr. Newcomb, at the Landing, 
sold sixty dollars worth of raspberries of the Red Antwerp variety from 
asmall patch. Mr. Jones marketed 60 bushels of gooseberries, and a 
quantity of raspberries, aud red and black currants, which, with his 
strawberries, will probabiy exceed in value all the other products of his 
farm. There is money in this, there is no doubt, for there seems to be 
no difficulty in finding a ready market at 8 to 10 cents a quart,” 

‘‘ Tomatoes—Mr. Patterson, of Acadia Villa, made an experiment of 
this Leer and delicious fruit. Off one-sixth of an acre he sold $60 
worth, finding a market in Wolfville and Halifax, and had as many 
more green and ripe left. He thinks he could double this off the same 
land by ripening earlier, but at $60 the returns would be $360 
from one acre. Here is another chance for our farmers. [ have 
observed that tons of tomatoes have been raised in different parts of 
the country this year. Mr. Patterson’s were very smooth, deliciously- 
flavored tomatoes, and were preferred in Halifax to the American 
tomatoes even at double the price.” 

‘* Apples—The apple has become the most valuable and important of 
all the products of our valley. The farmer, who, fifteen or twenty years 
ago, planted an orchard in spite of the opinion of many around him 
that he was doing a very foolish thing, and wasting valuable land, 
because there would never be a market and remunerative price for his 
apples, was 2 wise man in his day and generation, and has to-day a 
fortune and an independent income I am told this same Mr. Byrnes 
who raised the plums, sold his whole orchard at $2.50 a barrel, and will 
realise $2,000 for this season’s crop, and like results are being realised 
on a smaller scale all through this district and this vailey.”’ 

‘¢ These are a few of the new orchards, and there is scarcely an old 
one that is not being enlarged; fully double as many trees have been 
planted this year as were growing the year previous, and if we keep on 
doubling the area of our orchards yearly, the valley will soon be a 
magnificent orchard from end to end, and, in another decade, we shall 
‘have the 1,000,000 barrels for which there is already room in the English 
market, and, with ocean steamers loading at Kingsport and at Horton 
Landing next season, when our wharf will be built, the freight and 
expenses should be reduced one-hali. The yield of our orchards thia 
year will fall short of the immense crop of '86 at least one-third, but 
the quality is superior and the price oxe doliar a barrel higher, so that 
the returns wiil fully equal those of last year. (ravensteins sold last | 
year for $1.50; this year the price for the Boston market and in Halifax 
was $2.00—$3.00. Other varieties were sold for $2 and $2.50, and 
latest quotations from London range from 14—16 shilling for Greenings 
and Baldwins up to as high as 28 shillings for Ribstons.”’ 

‘* Prices.—The prices of all farm products are gooJ, and everything 
manufactured much cheaper in proportion than the produce of the 
farm, and this happy state of affairs must bring presperity to our 
farmers, and hence to all classes who are more or less dependent on the 


apples, $2 to $3; butter and eggs, 18 to 25 cents; potatoes, Chilis are 
being shipped at Wolfville for Bermuda fat 40 cents, and I have ro 
doubt 50 cents will be paid for them to go to Montreal and United 


States.” 


The next is the report of the Yarmouth County Society, 
and you know there are a great many mon in Yarmouth 
supporting the opposite side of the House, and surely they 
would not report anything but that was true. With refer- 
ence to the exhibition the report says : 


“ Fruit was very fine, but there were not as many entries as in 1886, 
there being 199 as against 245 last year. Had all onr growers contri- 
buted as they might, we would have had such an exhibit as would have 
surprised our neighbors from Annapolis. We are told by our fruit 
growers that it is useless to increase the apple crop, as we have no 
market; our answer to that is to cut out your soft fruit, graft the best 
kinds of hard and long keepers, and the day is notfar distant when 
steamers will be at cur wharves to carry the surplus stock to England 
or elsewhere. 

“ We confess that we were disappointed at the show of manufactured 
articles ; while it is encouraging to be told that our mills are being run 
day aud night to fill orders, that Montreal merchants are waiting for the 
Yarmouth tweeds; that the product of the cotton m ill goes to every 
part of the Dominion; that the organ factory has 24 men at work and, 
in addition to supplying the local.demand, is filling orders for Oatario ; 
that the harness makers are so driven with custom work that they have 
not time to make a set of harness for exhibition, yet is discouraging to 
those who have labored to aid in making a reputation for our county 
and exhibitions not to receive the hearty co-operation of the manufac- 
turers. 

‘¢ Among the few firms who always aid is ‘‘ The Burrell-Johnson [ron 
Co.;’’ this company has never allowed any demand upon their time to 
interfere with their making their annual show, and the large exhibit of 
new and improved stoves, filling as it did, about 200 feet in length, 
aided much to make our exhibition complete and attractive. We hope 
that our next exhibition will bea more complete illustration of our 
motto, Typical industries. 

“ Your committee is of the opinion that fisheries had better be elimin- 
ated from the prize list. Under the head special, we find evidence of 
thought and inventive genius. Mr. Sherman and Mr. Grant both exhibit 
agricultural implements, which are adapted to the use of farmers, and, 
if some capitalist would co-operate with such men, there might be 
another workshop established which would furnish employment, and 
keep more of our young men at home.’’ 


I do not think there is anything very discouraging in those 
reports that would warrant any gentleman in saying there 


| was a necessity for some heroic measure, if we wish to save 


Canada from being ruined, Now, perhaps, hon. gentlemen 
Opposite will contend that I have not given sufficient proof 
to support my contention that there is considerable pro- 
gress down there. Well, I can gave them further proof, 
1 can give them the speeches of the Lieutenant Governors 
of Nova Scotia, from 1883 to the present, and every speech 
is redolent of the fact that the people in the Maritime Prc- 
vinces are progressing in agriculture. In 1883 the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Nova Scotia said : 

“T congratulate you on the progress of the Province duiing the last 
year. The conditions of trade have steadily improved throughout the 


world, and the industries of Nova Scotia have enjoyed a fair share of the 
prosperity thus created. 


Some hon. gentlemen are not content when they are in the 
cold shades of Opposition that a fair share uf trade and 
progressiveness should be enjoyed by the country. They 
want to go in leaps and bounds to use the language of the 
hon, member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies), and I will show 
that hon. gentleman in afew moments in what way the 
farmers of Prince Edward Island have progressed by leaps 
and bounds, I will show him that their progress in agri- 
culture has been by leaps and bounds up to the present 
time, notwithstanding any assertion of his to the contrary. 
The Lieutenant Governor continues as follows :— 


“ An abundant harvest, fortuaately combined with a brisk and steady 
market for agricultural produce, has made the year one of more than 
usual prosperity to that great body of the people which is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. During the year a special branch of this industry 
—for which our western valley is peculiarly fitted—has been placed on 
a footing which warrants the belief that, in the future, the produce of 
the orchard will form an important feature in our provincial exports. 
In this branch of agricultural industry the Province has no reason to 
fear competition from any quarter.” 


And it was in 1883 the Americans thought fit to take off 


farmer. Hay is worth $9 to $12; beef, $5 to $8; oats, 40 to 50 cents; } their duty on this particular branch of agriculture, but, not- 
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withstanding that, there has not been any greater trade 
with the United States than there was formerly. In fact, 
I think the contrary is the case, and that the increase of 
trade has been with England. Then, speaking of the pro- 
gress of the fishery business, he says: 

‘‘T am glad to be able to inform you that the fishery—another of our 

leading industries—has, on the whole, been attended with success 
during the past year.” 
And this is put in the mouth of the Lieutenant Governor 
by a Grit Government, of which Attorney General Longley 
and Premier Fielding are the leading members. The 
Lieutenant Governor says further: 

*‘It is with much pleasure I am able to inform youof the great deve- 

lopment of the mining interests during the year. A brisk demand 
for the produce of the collieries has swollen the output of coal beyond 
that of any former year, and, from the preparations that are being 
made at the various mines, we may anticipate satisfactory results 
from the operations of the year upon which we have entered. The 
development of a business which not only affords employment to the 
large classes employed in mining and in shipping, but at the same 
time contributes to swell our local revenues, is well worthy of our 
fostering care and attention. ‘ 
I wonder what developed that coal trade in Nova Scotia, 
if it was not the National Policy. Then I have extracts 
from the speeches of the Lieutenant Governor in 1884, 1835, 
1886 and 1887 which I will hand to the reporter, as I do not 
wish to weary the House with reading them. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman proposes 
to hand in his extracts to the Hansard reporters. That would 
be establishing a very vicious practice, one which was ob- 
jected to the other evening. I am not objecting to the hon. 
gentleman more than to any other hon. gentieman, but I 
wish simply to state that an understanding was arrived at 
long ago not to ailow this practice, which would be very 
mischievous. Inadiscussion of this kind, we would have 
no means of knowing what the extracts contained, and no 
opportunity, when listening to the hon. gentleman, of an- 
swering what he has not seen fit to read. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD, Of course if the objection 
is taken, it is well taken. Of course it is contrary to the 
practice of Parliament for hon. gentlemen to hand in extracts 
of that kind. They should be read if they are to be put in 
Hansard. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). We did last year, in one or two 
cases, allow tabulated statements to be handed in to the 
Hansard reporter by the hon. the Minister of Finance, but 
on these occasions the statements could not be intelligently 
followed if read, and it was thought necessary to have them 
printed. That rule would not apply to extracts generally. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). If the hon. geutleman had 
been in his seat at the time, he would have heard that it 
was at the request of an hon. member on the opposite side 
that I thought of putting the papers in the hands of the 
Hansard reporters, I will, however, proceed to read them, 
In 1884 the Lieutenant Governor made the following 
speech : 


‘‘T congratulate you that we meet under circumstances which claim 
the expression of our gratitude as a people to the Sapreme Governor of 
the Universe. 

‘“The year has been one of gratifying activity in many of the 
branches of industry in which our population is engaged. If the com- 
mercial outlook for the moment ig less satisfactory than might be 
desired, we may reasonably hope that by the exercise of that industry 
and prudence which go largely characterise our people the prosperity of 
the Province will be fairly maintained.’’ 


{ have not the extracts of 1885, but the speech then was of 
the same congratulatory nature, In 1886, the Grit Govern- 
mont of Nova Scotia put ia the mouth of the Lieutenant 
Governor a speech of which this is an extract : 


‘“‘ A more than usually favorable season enabled our farmers to gather 
an abundant harvest. The output of our coal mines was but little legs 
than that of the previous year and the product of our gold mines was 
larger than for many years before. 


Mr. MILLs (Annapolis.) 
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“‘ T notice with pleasure that the important industry of fruit. growing 
is receiving increased attention. Efforts which have beew made during 
the year to establish and extend the reputation of our fruit in the markets 
of the mother country have met with gratifying success; collections of 
the products of our orchards were placed in competition with those of 
other countries and won the highest praise.” 


In 1886, this was placed in the mouth of the Lieutenant 
Governor : 


‘(The varied industries of our Province were prosecuted during the 
past year with considerable vigor, and the results in some departments 
were highly satisfactory. The agricult urists, who form the largest part 
of our population, were favored with a good season and an abundant 
harvest. 

‘‘Our fishermer were fairly rewarded. Mining operations have been 
extensively carried on and the outlook for the present year is encourag- 
ing. e: 

“T notice with pleasure increased activity in gold mining operations. 
Old districts are being extensively worked, new ones are being opened 
up in several sections of the Province, and there are many indications 
that practical miners and capitalists have great confidence in ths gold 
mines of Nova Scotia as a field for industry and investment.” 


Then there is the following extract from the speech of the 
Lieutenant Governor in 1388: 


“Tn welcoming you to the scene of your legislative duties, Iam glad 
to be able to congratulate you on the fair measure of prosperity enjoyed 
by your Province during the past year, while in some quarters excep- 
tional conditions have operated unfavorably, as a rule the iabors of our 
people, in the various branches of industry, have been remunerative, 
and there has been an improvement in business which, it is hoped, will 
continue. 

‘*T have particular pleasure in calling attention to the activity that 
prevailed in mining, an industry of great importance not only because 
of the capital and labor engaged in it, but also because of its value 
as a contributor to our provincial revenues.” ; 


Now then, Mr. Speaker, the same kind of an address was 
placed in the mouth of the Lieutenant Governor of Prince 
HKdward Island in 1886. Ho said: 


“Tt is most gratifying to observe the steady progress that is being 
made by the Province iu agriculture, stock raising and other industrial 
pursuits. This advancement was well evidenced at the exhibition 
which took place last autumn, A wider field for competition will shortly 
be afforded at the Colonial Exhibition which opens in London next 
month and in which { am pleased to know this Province will participate.”’ 


And here is an extract from the Monetary Times of February, 
1886, which shows the condition of Prince Edward Island: 


“« The figures for Prince Edward Island are very striking. If statistics 
can be relied on the trade of the Island it must be in an uncommonly 
healthy position.” 


Is not this indirect contradiction {o what we have heard 
from some hon, members from Prince Edward Island and 
from the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) and from 
the members of the Opposition generally who have spoken 
on this. These are not my assertions, though I know them 
to be true, but I take them from the mouths of their own 
friends, from the mouths of the Grit Governments, the 
Grit farmers, the Grit manufacturers of Yarmouth, because 
that statement was accepted by the Agricultural Society 
of Yarmouth, and that constituency sent an hon. member 
here on the other side of the House with a majority of 500 
or 600, and it was about the same for the hon. member for 
King’s, Nova Scotia (Mr. Borden), So, out of their own 
mouths I have convicted them. A great deal has been said 
about the population of Nova Scotia and of the Maritime 
Provinces generally, I contend that the population of the 
Maritime Provinces has increased in a much larger propor- 
tion than the population of the New England States, and I 
have statistics here to show that that is irue, and these sta- 
tistics have not been controverted. From the years 1830-31 
to 1881, we will see what the increase was in those fifty 
yoars in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. In 1830-31,those States had a 
population of 1,953,717, and in 1881 a population of 4,010,026 
oran increase in 50 years of 2,056,309. Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
had a population in 1831 of 1,065,215, and in 1881 of 
4,141,424, or an increase in 50 years of 3,076,209. The 
New England States had doubled in that time while the 
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population of Canada had quadrupled. Perhaps some hon. 
geutleman will say that is not a fair comparison. We will 
divide the States and compare Maine with the Maritime 
Provinces. In 1831 Maine had a population of 399,455, and 
in 1881 of 648,436, or an increase of 248,981 in 60 years, 
The population of the Maritime Provinces in 1830-31 
amounted to 275,379, and in 1881 to 869,495, an increase 
of 584,116. Maine in 50 years had increased 62 per cent. 
while the Maritime Provinces had increased 212 per cent. 
in the same time, Then, if you take Maine and compare 
it with New Bruuswick and Nova Scotia, for 20 years 
from 1360-61 to 1881, you will find that Maine in 1860-61 
had a population of 628,279, and in 1887 a population of 
648,436, an increase of 20,157 in 20 years. New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia in 1860-61 had a population of 582,940, 
and jn 1881 of 761,714, an increase of 178,774. Maine 
which 20 years ago had 45,000 more people than New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia combined, now has 113,000 
less, and in that has increased only 3 per cent. while 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have increased 30 
per cent. I could make another comparison between 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, and Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Kdward Island. The 
former increased 33 per cent. between 1860 and 
1880 while the latter Provinces increased 169 per 
cent, in the same 20%3:years, Does that not show that 
we are increasing fairly in proportion with the rest of the 
countries of the world? Isay that we are, and that, in 
view of these facts, we can only come to the conclusion 
tbat it is a bit of political pettifogging which brings for- 
ward this resolution. I say that my constituency, like the 
constituency indicated by the report of the Agricultural 
Society of King’s County which | have just read, would like 
a reciprocity treaty with the United States, but they see 
that it is utterly impossible to get a reciprocity treaty. 
They know, and every sensible man knows, that nothing 
short of annexation will give us a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States. The United States people, and the 
United States papers, and the United States politicians all 
say the same thing, which was conveyed in the coarse lan- 
guage of Senator Frye, ‘“‘Conquest I know, annexation I 
know, but what the hel! is Commercial Union,” or unrestrict- 
ed reciprocity ? They know very well what it would be to 
come over with sword and ballet and wrest our fair Canada 
from us, and join us to them body and soul, but they know 
nothing of Commericial Union or unrestricted reciprocity, 
Have not hon. gentlemen tried time and again to get a fair 
system of trade with the United States? Did not the hon. 
member for Hast York (Mr, Mackenzie), when leader of the 
late Government, assert upon the floor of this House that 
time and again we have been koocking at the doors of the 
United States for fair reciprocal trade and have been re- 
fused? Has not the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) 
often asserted that it was not the proper thing for us to go 
cringing to these people, asking for commercial favors? 
We all know that it is impossible, in any department of 
life, to get anything if you go humbly cringing and kissing 
the feet of the party of whom you want a favor, What 
would unrestricted reciprocity do? It would ruin Canada’s 
credit, it would have a tendency that way; I[ do not say it 
would ruin it, because I think that the parties who control 
the money market of Hogland understand the true motive 
of the resolution before the House. It would be a nice 
thing, I admit, if the amendment of the senior member 
for Halifax could be realised, The shipping of our Province 
would be benefited by it, there is not a doubt about that. 
Bat how are you going to get it? It puts me in mind ofa 
little boy that had been trying to take charge of his mother’s 
house. He found that he could not take charge, and he 
received a spanking and was set back in the chair and was 
told to sit there until the rays of the moon came in through 
the window. He thinks of nothing else until he sees the 
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raya of the moon. Then he commences to blubber and 
says: ‘Mother, give me the moon to play with.”’ The hon, 
gentleman’s resolution, asking the United States for reci- 
procal trade without annexation, is like the boy asking his 
mother for the moon to play with. Therefore I shall not 
vote in favor of that amendment, neither shall I vote in 
favor of the resolution, but I shall record my vote in favor 
of the amendment of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 


Mr. ELLIS. The country the hon. gentleman has 
described ia one of the most beautiful on the face of the 
globe. It is fertile and productive in every way ; but still 
the hon. gentleman says that a treaty would be desirable. 
He does not deny that, he cannot deny that. But, Sir, I 
regret to find that the fortility of the soil and the genialty 
of the climate do not touch the hon. gentleman himself. 
In the list of articles that he mentions, which the poor man 
need not use, he includes a number of things which I think 
any man might expect to use. Musical instruments, the 
hon. gentleman says, the poor man may do without. He 
would not like the poor man to have Christmas cards, and 
a variety of other things. I take it that anything that a 
rich man might use in this country a poor man might have 
too. Ido not understand why the poor man should come 
between the hon, gentleman and his nobility. What is he 
doing but drawing a line between the rieh and the poor, 
providing that a certain line of articles can be used by the 
rich from which the poor shall be excluded. I think that is 
the absolute result of the hon. gentleman’s argument. 
Now I wish to deal with this question without reference to 
personalities, as it refers to:the Provinceof New Brunswick 
from which I come. Most of the hon. gentlemen who 
have discussed this question seem to assume that the 
Province of Ontario was the whole of this Confedera- 
tion; they seem to have lost sight entirely of the fact 
that nearly 900,000 people live east of the con- 
fines of Ontario. We have heard a good deal about the 
Ontario farmer, as if, provided that the Ontario farmer 
was happy, all the rest of the country must be happy too. 
Now, i will endeavor to show the House that that is not 
the ease. I shall use official statistics, so far as they may 
be reliable. I have not consulted the statistics of Canada 
for 20 years. Last evening, I found out in this House 
that probably the American statistics were more reliable ; 
however, I have taken Canadian statistics, and I will take 
my stand upon them. Now, I do not present these figures 
for the purpose of showing any difference between the 
National Policy and the policy which preceded it. But 
this fact does come out, that for 11 years after New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia entered the Confederation, the 
balance of trade, that is to say, the trade of the world in 
which we were concerned, was in our favor, and we were able 
to import more goods for consumption than we exported. 


UPPER PROVINOKES. 


First Puriop—1868 to 1878 inclusive. 


fe 


Entered 
— Exports. for Imports. 
consumption 

$ $ $ 
OMtATION Ut svse veeonets FOC seve 256,837,000 398,764,000 408,779,000 
QUEDEC icrsevrcsersereee cssoe coe vores 417,975,000 435,803,000 444,221,000 
673,812,000 834,567,000 853,000,000 

Surplus entered for consumption over exports. .... $160,755,000 

dO imports OVEr CXPOTtS -c.rrree recovers Mincsoncentisee 180,188,000 
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MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Entered 
— Exports. for Imports. 
consumption 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia... sesssseee soserees . 75,629,000 103,038,000 110,502,000 
New Brunswick....... . 64,468,000 89,062,000 90,204,000 
Prince Edward Island... 7,318,000 7,957,000 7,866,000 


147,415,000 200,057,000 208,572,000 


Surplus entered for consumption over exports.....-. $52,642,000 
do imports over exports.....+0 secchtos on PIAS 
New Brunswick, exports ....... Spon scteikry osdaks Reliiecseses $04,468,000 
do IMPOLtS, «+ seve sersereee srereverecse 90,204,000 


$25,726,000 


In other words, we are able to buy in the markets of the 
world 61,000,000, representing the surplus of our imports 
over our exports, Take the case of New Brunswick alone, 
We exported $64,000,000 worth, and we imported $/0,:.00,- 
000 worth, leaving a balance in our favor of $25,000,000. 
Take the second perioi. The figures for Ontario are: Exports 
$226,815,000, for domestic consumption $339,671,000, 
imports $346,964,000. Province of Quebec, exports $361,- 
938,000, domestic consumption $364,592,000, imports 
$425,366,000. The total was exports $028,753,000, con- 
sumption $704,264,000, imports $772,530,000. The surplus 
of goods entered for consumption in that period of nine 
years, the second period, from 1878 to the close of the last 
fiscal year, by the Upper Provinces over exports was 
$76,511,000 and over imports $143,777,000. Look now at 
the Maritime Provinces and see how we were affected by 
this condition of affairs. The figures for the Maritime Pro- 
vinces are as follows: Nova Scotia exported $77,323,000 and 
was able to buy in foreign markets only $69,284,000. New 
Brunswick for the same period exported $59,676,000, entered 
for consumption $53,602,000, imports $52,792,000. Prince 
Edward Island, the position of which is far worse than that 
of any of the Provinces, exported $14,195,000 and entered 
for consumption $7,102,000, importing only $6,926,600. 
The totals for the Maritime Provinces were: exports, 
$151,194,000; home consumption, $129,938,000; imports, 
$134,110,000 ; less per cent. as against exports, $21,205,000 ; 
as against imports, $17,084,000. The effect of this is that, 
while during eleven years we were able to buy in the mar- 
kets of the world, in this later period we have not been able 
to do so, and so far as we are concerned the trade has been 
entirely lost. I take now the tonnage of ships. I will not 
say that the extinction of our tonnage is due to the National 
Policy, but I am entitled to point out that the condition of 
affairs in the country is such that it should engage the 
attention of the House, and while it is very well for hon, 
gentlemen opposite to come here and sing songs of 
rejoicing, they who do so know nothing about the condition 
of the Maritime Provinces. They take mere off-hand state- 
meats, but if they want to know the facts they must examine 
matters for themselves, A great deal has been made as to 
what happened under the Mackenzie Government, In 1873 
the tonnage of New Brunswick was 277,000 tons. This 
amount increased during the term of the Mackenzie Gov- 
ernment to 335,000 tons; in 1879 it reached its highest 
point 340,000 and it has since fuilen to 255,000 tons. We 
built and registered in 1874, 42,000 tons of shipping; 1875, 
33,000 tons; in 1886 we built and registered only 4,931 
tons. The industry of ship-building was one of the greet 
industries of New Brunswick. Nothing has taken its place. 
The hon. member for Queen's (Mr. Divies) the othor day, 
referring to the maritime fishing industry, made a statement 
to the eifect that something like 100,000 tons 
Mr. Exuis. 


were built in the Maritime Provinces, In New Brunswick 
alone we have built in times past that much shipping. In 
1864 the vaiue of the ships we built was $3,900,000, repre- 
senting over $0,000 tons, and that wasin New Brunswick 
alone, -The total decrease in the shipping of the Maritime 
Provinces last year was 40,000 tons. [hat is really a com- 
plete displacement of proporty. The value has so much de- 
creased that it is almost impossible to give the property away. 
L do not, cf course, mean to convey the idea that you cannot 
give property away, but the property has declined in valae so 
that the owners are glad to obtain a very small proportion 
of its cost. Taking the low rate of $20 a ton for 40,000 tons 
there appears to be a decrease of $800,000. 1 recollect that 
sometime ago an estate, windiog up in St. John, placed in 
the market ship property which cost at the very least 
$100,000 and they were glad to obtain $20,000 for it and 
extend the payments over a very long period. I desire to 
call the attention of the House to a statement made by Mr. 
Fairweather with respect to losses sustained in the fishing 
industry. He is probably known to many members, ho is 
a prominent Conservative, a member of the Board of Trade, 
and a man of undoubted character, and any certificaie I 
could give him would be unnecessary. Mr. Fairweather in 
enumerating the causes of the difficulties that have come 
upon the Province of New Brunswick, says: 

‘‘Unremunerative shipping property—310,000 tons is about New 
Brunswick’s amount. This at a cost value (low encugh) of $30 per ton 
comes to the sum of $9,300,000. In years past the yield from vessel 
property was 20 per cent. I place it at 10 per cent. annual returo on 
the investment and find that a sum of $930,000 per annum came to usin 
St.John from our ships and vessels in prosperous years. At present 
profits are almost zé/, or say not much over a fourth ora fifth of the 
above sum.” 


He further says: 


‘¢ Our ship-building—I pause before the magnitude of the loss we have 
sustained in the decadence of this industry. Within my recollection I 
believe there have been times when from 75 to 100 ships of an average 
of 500, tons (many 1,000 tons and Jarger) were in course of construction 
in a radius 50 miles of St. John. You can estimate what the number is 
to-day and the loss of employment and the non-circulation of money 
which is involved. What class of the people of this country was not 
benefited by our ship-building trade? We cannot namea class that 
was not advantaged directly orindirectly thereby. If I ask you to set 
down for yourselves what; you may think is a 6um correctly represent- 
ing our annual loss through the declize of ship-building it is because I 
am unable to form an estimate that at all satisfies me of its correct- 
ness ”’ 


Mr. Fairweathor estimated tho loss of ehip-building to 
St. John at not less than $1,000,000 a year. It is impos- 
sible for an industry to decline to such an extent without 
having an effect upon the population. [| desire to call the 
attention of the House to the question of population, although 
I know hos. gentlemen opposite do not like it, and although 
I may say with respect to this matter of population in this 
country there has always beena kind of foeling that the 
country ought to have more people and would have more 
people than really has had-or than it will have within a 
period which any man ean imagine, I remember, Sir, in 
1862 when the Intercolonial delegates werein England that 
they told the Colonial Secretary in tho State paper which 
they laid before the Colonial Office, that in “4 years the 
population of the old Provinces alono would be ,»omewhere 
between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 of people, That was in 
1862, and I do not think, Sir,;we have more than 4,800,000 
today. Now, Sir, take the entire population of our Pro 
vince. In 1851 it was 193,800, and it had increased 25:84 
per cent. from 1840, Between i851 and 1861 it increased 
30°05, and in 1871 it reached 495,000. The fact is, Mr. 
Speaker, that the descent and the decline in our popu- 
lation are to be dated from the time that we entered 
Confederation. It is impossible to say at this moment 
whether there is any increase in the Province of New 
Brunswick in tho period since the last census was taken 10 
the present time. We have no Government statistics and 


of shipping ! the only way you can reach any idea whatever in regard to 
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the population is from the school returns. The total 
number of children at school in 1880 was 69,000 and in 
1887 we find from the returns just submitted to the Pre- 
vincial Legislature that it was 68,583 or a decline of 1,009. 
These are the official figures. I do not say you can draw 
from the man inference either one way or the other, as there 
may be circumstances which would prevent in one year a 
larger attendance or as large an attendance of children as 
in another. They seem to me vo show at any rate that 
there is no increase of population atall. Taking each 
period for which we have actual census returns by counties 
the population of the Province increased some 36,000, I 
think it is, and nearly one-half of the increase is in 
three counties alone. The county of Carleton (N.B.) 
represented by my friend on the left, and the county of 
Victoria, represented by the Minister of Inland Revenue, 
rich and fertile counties, have increased their population, 
but that increase of population and the wealth growing in 
that community, is due, I take it, to the fact that there is 
an excellent underground system of railways with the 
States. These counties lie alongside the American border, 
and they have opportunities there for trading with the 
States on the principles of unrestricted reciprocity, of which 
some gentlemen are so much afraid. In no other counties 
of the Province has there been sucha large increase of 
population. The population of Westmoreland increased 
8,000. This is a good agricultural county represented by a 
gentleman who spoke last night. ButSir, the main reason 
for the increase in that county is that the Intercolonial 
Railway works are there. A large amount of public money 
has been spent there, and the spending of that money in 
the county has as much influence, I take it, as anything else 
in increasing tho population, In addition to that Sir, there 
is a large number of Acadians in the popvlation and I think 
they do not move as much as our own people do; at least I 
mean the people of English birth, for Ido not desire to draw 
any distinction. The county of Albert, represented by an 
hou. gentleman who is not now in his seat, has a population 
of 10,000 and it increased only 1,500. In the city of St.John, 
which I represent here, the population has fallen off, and it 
was inevitable that the population of the city of St. John 
should decrease. It was 28,805 in 1871, and the decrease in 
the business of the city has reducel the population by 
2,700. Thereis a slight increase in the county, but the 
whole increase in the city and county of St. John where 
there were 52,100 people in 1871 amounts only to such an 
extent as to give a population of 52,900 in the year 1881. 
That represants the entire increase in one of the first com- 
mercial cities on the Atlantic coast of Canada, Now, Sir, 
what earthly use is it for hon. gentlemen who represent the 
Province of Ontario, hon, gentlemen who represent the 
Province of Quebec to get up in this House and teil us that 
the condition of things is perfectly satisfactory. Have 
those gentlemen no interest in the Maritime Provinces ? 
Have they not a common feeling with us? Have they no 
desire to maks us feel that we are part of the country ? 
I would ask the hon. gentlemen to take the matter 
home to themselves and consider the condition of things 
as it stands with us. In the county of Sunbury 
one of the finest agricultural counties in the Pro- 
vince, situated on the banks of a noble river, and 
where there is excellent land, there is no reason in the 
world why the community should not have increased in 
population if there was a fair opportunity for the people to 
dispose of their products. But the farmer has no opportunity, 
He has to leave his house and home, and I know numbers 
of houses, Sir, in various parts of the Province of New 
Brunswick where people have lef: their houses untenanted 
and unoccupied. I have myself taken refuge in them when 
on fishing excursions, and somehow like the old stories ia 
the fable it looked as if we might expect the master of the 
house to return atany moment, The county of Queen’s had 


a population of 13,847 in 1871, and that, Sir, is a fine county, 
just as fine as the county of Sunbury, with a large water 
board, as it is situated on the lake and on the river St. John. 
Its population is now 14,000, or an increase of about 100 in 
ten years for one of the fine:t counties that we can meet 
with anywhere in Canada. Perhaps it is not as fine as the 
county represented by my hon. friond who spoke last and 
which county possesses peculiar excellence, but I do not see 
where we can get a better county. 


Mr. GILLMOR, Have you got the returns for Charlotte 
there ? 


Mr. ELLIS. I think Charlotte has increased as. the 
opportunities for smuggling are as great there as in the 
other counties, In 1871 the population of Charlotte was 
25,882, and it has increased only to 26,000 in 1857 or about 
200. Ido not care to particularise that couaty, but it, too, 
has opportunities of very great excellency. It seems to moe 
that there is no reason whatever if there was any opportunity 
for the people to encourago trade way the population does 
not increase. But, Sir, the population goes away. They 
are to be found in all parts of the United States. Hon. 
gentlemen ccme here and give disquisitions about people 
moving westward ; but they are to be found in all parts of 
the United States. You can find many of them in the 
New England States. In Boston there are more of our 
people from New Brunswick today than thore are in 
Fredericton, the capital of the Province. Now, Sir, that is 
nota state of things which ought to ba satis actory t> hon, 
gentlemen opposite. Probably someone may get up and 
explain it away, and may think it is all right, but [ tell 
you it is notallright. This condition of thingsis producing 
dis atisfaction in the Province and it will have the effect 
either of taking the Province out of Coniederation altogether 
or causing the Government to do something to stop the evil. 
There is nothing more appalling than to take up the ceasus 
of Canada and see what a large number have left the coun- 
try. The hon. gentleman reai a paper, showing that in 
1853 or some other year there was a great exodus, and 
argued from that fact that the same thing was goivg on 
every year; and the next moment he turned around and 
showed from a speech made by Mr. Howe that there was 
no exodus at all. The hon, member for West Assiniboia 
(Mr. Davin) the other evening had to admit that mea who 
had the benefit of the highest education we could give them 
left us. Well, Sir, if wo cannot keep the educated men in 
the country, what is the uso of keeping the country 
together ? What is a couatry for if not for its people ? Ido 
not say that there are not always people moving about over 
the earth, particularly with the facilities we have to-day ; 
but when such an immense number leave the country as 
are going now, you are face to face with a fact that should 
arrest the attention of the Government at once, Taking 
the United States census of 1880, and looking at the selected 
occupations, I find that among the Canadians in the United 
States there are 2,617 engaged in school teaching, 930 
clergymen, 559 Jawyers—I suppose they can be wellspared 
—and 1,352 official employés of the Government of the 
United States—I presume of the States Governments— 
about as many as we have in Ottawa. There are 2,219 iron 
and steel workers from Canada in the United States. When 
is the iron policy we adopted the other day going to bring 
these people back? There are 5,570 Canadians engaged as 
official employés of the railroads in the United States. 
Now, I will not pursue that branch of the subject any 
further; [{ merely call the attention of the House to the 
facta, and I leave hon, gentlemen to draw their own infer- 
ences, Now, I would like to ask hon. members who have 
discussed this question if they can suggest any idea as to 
how the trade we have lost is to be restored to us, Mr. 
Fairweather undertook to show that there was a Canadian 
trade—a trade with the Upper Provinces. The figures 
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IT do not know under which 
king to serve; but the hon. Minister of Marine the other 
night got up and said that Mr. Longley stated in Halifax 
that there was a trado of $12,000,000, that the Upper 
Provinces sent goods to that value to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. My hon. friend from Annapolis stated to-night 
that Mr. Longley said nothing of the kind, but wont through 
his county and declared that there was no trade at all. I 
do not know which of these gentlemen is the more truthful ; 
I do not know either very well. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). I rise to an explanation. What 
I said was that Mr. Longley weat through my county and 
stated that the Maritime Provinces had nothing to send to 
Quebec and Ontario, but that they were flooded with Mont 
real and Quebec drummers —— 


Mr. KIRK. That is true. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis)—and that we were purchasing 
$12,000,000 of goods from those people. 


Mr. ELLIS. The hon. gentleman certainly did not 
make that explanation in that way before. However, as 
long as we can get two gentlemen on that side to agree, we 
have something accomplished. Mr. Fairweather was very 
anxious to show that for the loss of trade that had occurred 
a trade had grown up, and I believe that his statement was 
correct, so far as I can judge from the figures. He claimed 
that the Maritime Provinces sent $4,270,000 worth of goods 
to the Upper Provinces, and he gives a statement of how 
he makes up that amount, He says, for instance, that we 
sent $1,695,000 worth of sugar. Well, Sir, we do not pio- 
duce sugar; we do not grow sugar. That is no export 
from the Maritime Provinces, It is trae, the sugar may 
come in there and be manipulated, or it may be simply car- 
ried over the railways for the benefit of the dealer in 
Montreal; but the amount of profit our people can 
make on it is exceedingly small; in fact, I thiuk there 
is no profit at all. I recollect that last year a sugar ro 
finery in Westmoreland got into difficulty with its creditors, 
and they had to take payment for its debt in the 
stock of the company. Then, we sent to the 
upper provinces, $474,000 worth of iron. I do not know 
whether it was Londonderry iroa or not, but it did not go 
from the Province of New Bruuswick. $760,000 worth of 
coal was sent, which did not go from the Province of New 
Brunswick, because we do not produce any coul, $750,000 
worth of cotton was sent. None of these things are pro- 
duced in the Province of New Brunswick. Mr. Fairweather 
goes through a number of items in the same way; but I 
have gone carefully over the list and I cannot find more 
than $300,000 worth of goods that have gone from New 
Brunswick to Ontario and Quebec, and even that, [ think, 
is a large estimate. A portion of that amount represents 
fish, and that trade has not been a profitable one. Then 
Mr. Fairweather undertook to show that there were $12,- 
000,000 worth of goods came from the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec to the Maritime Provinces, and he calculated 
that of this, $3,150,000 was food in various forms — flour and 
oatmeal I presume, What effect would a reciproc'ty treaty 
with the United States have upon this? I presume it 
would have no effect. I presume it would make no differ- 
ence to youif we bought the same amount from Ontario 
and Quebec, whether there was reciprocity or not. But if 
you argue that reciprocity would take trade away from 
you, then it is clear that we are being taxed on $3,150,000 
worth of food. Now we have a great regard for you, but 
we do not care to pay a tax on the food you send 
us. Then there is $2,000,000 worth of clothing sent from 
Monireal, and a considerable amount in other articles. 
With regard to the trade in boots and shoes, $2,000,000 
worth came to us from Ontario and Quebec. Well, before 
we had that trade with Ontario and Qubec,we made our own 

Mr. Buus, 


have been referred to before. 


boots and shoes. There were then factories in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in a most flourishing condition, and 
whatever the reason may be, I do not pretend to say, but 
certainly all these factories without exception are closed. 
That is a position of things which is neither gratifying nor 
satisfactory. So with regard to clothing. A few years ago, 
we made all our own clothing, but now the trade has pas+ed 
into your hands. Is ita profitable trade to you? I think 
not. Any one who knows anything about the trade knows 
that almost all who have ever engaged in it have been 
obliged to close out without meeting their liabilities. Tho 
conditions of trade have been such that the trade has not 
been profitable, and Mr. Fairweather himself does not say 
it is profitable ; he only hopes it will become profitable, 
There is a long course of carriage, and the fact of it is that 
within the last five years the failures in the Province of 
Nova Scotia alone have amounted to $8,750,000, and the 
assets are not the quarter that amount, That is due to the 
fact that we have lost a remunerative trade and are 
not able to keep up a trade which is unremunerative. The 
hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries called attention 
to the business done inthe sugar trade. Now, I do not 
know anything of the profits made on sugar, but I know 
that so far as the great bulk of raw sugar for the Montreal 
refineries in the Upper Provinces is concerned, it does not 
pass over our railways, but is landed at the port of Boston 
and carried thence over railways to Montreal. The hon. 
gentleman laid great stress on the benefit that arose from 
the fact that these goods came in the way they do. But I 
take it, the profits to our shippiog on the carriage of the 
goods if they came from Hogland—and I presume our ships 
could carry clean sugar as cheaply as raw sugar—would. 
be greater, and, so far as the railways are concerned, it 
makes not the slightest difference to them whether 
they carry clean or unwashed sugar. The hon. Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries in endeavoring to make a state- 
ment with regard to the trade of the country, called atten- 
tion to the registered tonnage. The hon. member for 
Queen’s, P, H. 1, (Mr. Davies) also dealt with that sub- 
ject, bat [ would like to call your attention, Sir, for one 
moment to the condition of things in that regard, The 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries produced a statement of 
the registered tonnage arriving and departing from our 
ports, and he said it showed an increase between 1880 and 
1587, on an average, of 3,000,000 tons a year. Now, when 
a Minister of the Crown undertakes to make a comparative 
statement he ought to be fair in his statement, and [ regret 
the hon. gentleman is not here when I call the attention of 
the House to his unfairness, He tuok the short period from 
1875 to 1879, in which there were two very poor years, so 
as to bring his average up to 3,000,000 of an increase. If, 
however, he had taken instead any corresponding period of 
years, if he had taken the years from 1870 and made a com- 
parison he would have reduced his average by three-quarters 
million. But, the hon. geutleman asked in a very of a 
jaunty manner: “ What have these vessels been doing?” 
Do they come in and go out, he asked, just for 
the mere fun of the thing, Well, in the year 1875, 
when the amount of tonnage was comparatively small as 
contrasted with other years, there were 9,537,000 tons en- 
tered inwards and outwards, there was brought into the 
country $201,000,000, worth of goods. Now, 1 do not say 
that all these goods were brought by .vessels. Of course 
the railroad did a part of the work, but last year when the 
tonnage was 14,000,000 there were only $202,000,000 
worth brought in. So that the hon. gentleman’s figurcs 
really prove nothing, so far as the trade 1s concerned, 
because they are made up of vessels entering into and 
departing from our ports. I find on examination of the 
figures, which the hon, gentleman gave, that the lake tor- 
nage of 1870 was 5,510,000 tons; in 1871 it was 7,310,000; 
in 1872, 6,320,000; and in 1887, 5,169,000 tons, or 2,000,000 
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matter. It is true, when an election is to be run, that a 
gentleman may be sent to support the Government, because 
the people take the condition of things existing, and make 
the best possible bargain they can, There is a constant 
effort on the part of the government—of any government— 


Jess in 1887 than in 1881, showing a constant decline since 
1871 in the lake tonnage of Ontario. In the Province of 
Quebec the following is a statement of the vessels entered 
in and out:— 


Tr FRB ciisycessssess <oeceve, sueetsas soveeanes season <avae\ saseserevesersss 3) 107,000 ‘ She Is 
18BT .... sesees ceases ssvaes sorsvscee seaee evecveese aessesesvas veeeseeees 2,993,000 | I do not desire to refer so much to the form or the indivi- 

L 1885. sive. 000 8000000” seunee Feveeener sovcveceD irneveost enone Leereners 6 eee duality of the present Government, as I do to refer to things 
REL FOOT cisovvovegeres seisave'do. vee zrech'e onee aos saenccene sesede 185,0' gen erally. I remember that last year Mr. Everett, whose 


seat is now occupied by my hon. friend here (Mr. Skinner) 
addressed a meeting in Carleton, where I live myself, which 
forms a part of the city of St. Jobn, last February, and 
said : 

‘“‘ The people looked forward to the time when this would be the great 

winter port of Canada. Carleton offered grand facilities for the hand- 
ling of freight, and in that part of the city necessary grain elevators and 
warehouses would be erected. In a year or fifteen months elevators 
would be seen on our harbor front, and steamers would be here taking 
in cargoes of grain for the mother country.” 
I live on that side of the harbor, and not far from the harbor 
front, but there was not a sign of the construction of a grain 
elevator there when I left. On the day before the election, 
the Government organ, the Sun, said: . 

“ We want elevators and other terminal facilities. We have asked 
for an engineer and the engineer has been sent,’’ 

The hon. the Minister of Public Works will understand 
that. 

‘Tf the Government is strong enough in the next House to defy Mr. 
Blake, all may be well.”’ 

The Government was strong enough to defy Mr. Blake, but, 
unfortunately for us, allis not well. But, however humil- 
iating the spectacle may be of seeing the public men of tte 
country going through the constituencies and promising at 
election times that this and that work shall be undertaken, 
it isfar more humiliating to come to this Parliament and 
to hear these things thrown up to the Government and to 
hear them reproached not only with the fact that their 
pledges are unfulfilled but with the fact that they were 
made at all. If Mr, Fairweather’s statement as to what we 
buy from the upper Provinces is correct, we have to get 
money somewhere to pay what we do pay. What is the 
condition of our foreign trade at the present time? Our 
foreign trade is principally carried on with Great Britain 
and the United States. In 1881, we sold to all the countries 
with which we dealt $6,406,000, and in 1882, $7,474,000. 
But there has been a decline, and in 1887 the Province of 
New Brunswick only sold $6,149,000 worth, so that there 
has been a decline in our foreign trade since 1882 of more 
than $1,300,000 worth. That is so far as our exports are 
concerned. Our imports are in the same condition. We 
imported in 1881, $6,000,000 worth, and from that time to 
1887, with the exception of one year, there has been a de- 
cline, and in 1887 the amount was $5,653,000. Look at 
the movement of that trade. In 1881 we sold more than 
half our exports to England. We sold $3,265,000 out of a 
total of $6,406,000. In the same year we sold to the United 
States $2,324,000. Up to 1884, we sold in England 
a larger proportion of our goods, but there has been 
a steady decline until the amount has fallen from 
$3,500,000 to $2,600,000. On the other hand, our trade 
with the United States has increased until it has gone up to 
$2,340,000. As we do not sell so much in Kngland, neither 
do we buy so much from that country, hon. gentlemen 
who are so very patriotic with regard to buying from the 
mother country ought to take up this matter and regulate 
it. They are face to face with the fact that in the im- 
portant Province of New Brunswick, founded, as the hon. 
member for Westmoreland (Mr. Wood) said last night, by 
the United Empire Loyalists, trade has declined with Great 
Britain and has materially increased with the United States, 
Now, I would like to call attention for a moment to.a 
peculiarity of our trade, The river St. John flows through 
American territory as well as through British territory. The 


The hon. gentleman partly suggested an explanation of 
this, but at the port of St. John, and others in the Mari- 
time Provinces there are steamers engaged in carrying 
people away from all parts of Nova Scotia and New Bruns. 
wick to the United States. Undoubtedly these vessels 
carry freight, but their principal business is in carrying 
passengers. The tonnage of foreign steamers which 
entered the port of St. John in 1887 was 270,175. About 
one-third of the whole shipping that entered the port of St. 
John was foreign steamers. Ido not know that we had 
any foreign steamers except American steamers, with the 
exception perhaps of one Spanish vessel. I find also that 
the totals for the last two years for Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island have increased very much, 
and the explanation of that is that the vesse!ls we 
compel to enter inwards and outwards but do not allow 
to trade, go to swell up these returns; so I think 
there is nothing whatever in the statement the hon. gen- 
tleman made in regard to the increase of trade. In addition 
to the decline of trade, the taxation of the country has 
increased, I know that hon. gentlemen do not like to hear 
anything about the fact of the increase of taxation, but you 
Sir, can easily understand that, with the increase of popn- 
lation, or rather with a population that does not increase, 
with a declining trade, taxation becomes more heavy on 
those who remain. I remember in 167, when the Hon. 
Mr. Tilley, who was afterwards Minister of Finance and is 
now the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, under- 
took to persuade us into Confederation, he told us: 

“There would be no increase of taxation ; the Canadian tariff would 
not necessarily be introdueed into New Brunswick Ina few days he 
would publish an estimate showing that the expense of the Confedera- 
tion would not exceed $11,000,000, which was about equal to $2.75 per 
head of the whole population. He would put it forth to the world and 
defy successful contradiction.” 

And again: 


“They would fully meet the entire expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment by a tariff of only $2.75 per head on the population.’’ 


Well, the interest on the debt alone now is about $2.70 a 
head, so that the amount which the hon, gentleman stated 
would be sufficient for all the purposes of Confederation is 
now taken up by the payment on the publicdebt. In 1867, 
the gioss debt of the Province of New Brunswick was 
$5,923,000, or about $20 a head on the people, taking the 
assumed population of 1867. From the figures submitted 
here, the present debt is $48 a head. Making a calculation 
as near as I can, I think the share of the net debt charge- 
able to that Province will be about $16,000,000. In addi- 
tion to that we have the provincial debt, which would 
bring it tu about $17,500,000, the annual charge for which 
would bo about $900,000, against $330,000, when we closed 
our provincial accounts and entered into Confederation. 
There is no objection to a debt if you are able to pay, but 
we are net able to bear the burden the debt imposes upon 
us, and we are not able to meet the payment to-day of even 
the smaller burden of the debt with which we went into 
Confederation. The consequence is that a chronic state of 
dissatisfaction has grown up in the Province of New 
Brunswick, 


Mr. KIRK, And Nova Scotia. 


Mr. ELLIS. My hon. friend says it is the same in Nova 
Scotia, I know every part of New Brunswick, and Il am 
satisfied as to the feelings of the people in regard to that 
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dwellers on the upper portion of the river reside in the 
State of Maine, and they have the right, and it is proper 
that they should, to navigate the river, as every man should 
living upon it, who pays his lot and part towards main- 
taining the works on the river. The people living on the 
American territory cut their logs—or rather we cut them 
for them, and they are rolled into the St. John River and 
floated down stream to the booms, 80 miles from the month, 
where they are collected indiscriminately, and the logs of 
my hon. friend on my right, if he were a lumbermen, would 
float alongside of the logs of a man who might be an 
American. The people who are engaged in cutting, and 
the horses that are employed, belong to New Brunswick, 
and but the customs authority, as is probably perfectly 
right, makes a distinction between goods that are raised 
in Canada and goods that are produced in the United States. 
They practically all are produced in the United States, 
so far as that is concerned, and when these logs reach the 
mouth of the river they are sawn there. Now, I want to 
call the attention to this matter of the hon. member for 
West Huron (Mr. Porter) who, I am sorry to see, is not in 
his place, because he spoke the other night in a rather con- 
temptuous way about the people of Canada being hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the Americans ; and I know 
that it would make his patriotic soul feel sad if he were to 
understand the condition of things in New Brunswick to- 
day. The principal industry at the mouth of the St. John 
River now is the manufacture of the American logs into 
lumber. The rate of duty charged in the United States on 
all our lumber is $2 a thousand, but on the American log 
there is no duty, and gentlemen who are wrestling with the 
question of who pays the duty, may take this in their cal- 
culation. These logs, cut on American soi], were cut by 
our people, and manufactured in the mills at the mouth of 
the river, and they enter the United States free of duty ; 
but the man who may be fortunate enough, or unfortunate 
enough, to be a British subject, who owns a British mill, 
when his logs go into the United States, has to pay $2 a 
thousand duty. Now, there is one thing sure—the man 
who puts lumber into the American market pays the duty 
in the first instance ; whether he over gets it back again [ 
cannot tell. The practical result of this industry at the 
mouth of the St. Jobn River is that mills that years ago were 
built by British capital, and were employed in manufacturing 
lumber for the British market, have passed into the hands of 
Americans to-day, and the Canadian people sre hewers of 
wood—or sawers of wood—and drawers of water for these 
Americans who owa mills at the mouth of the river, Now, I 
desire to call attention to the export of lumber from New 
Brunswick to the United States. As I said before, in the year 
1881, tha whole quantity amounted to $2,334,000, and in the 
customs returns $1,583,000 is put down as the products of 
New Brunswick, and $750,000 as the product of the United 
States. We are compelled now to depend upon this trade 
in some way, and the goods not the produce of New Bruns. 
wick have grown from $750,000 to $1,334,000 in the period 
between 18381 and 1887. What would be the effect under 
reciprocity ? The discrimination between these goods would 
be swept away, and the Canadian lumber on the River St. 
Jobn, no matter were the lumber went, would have the 
benefit of the market; he would be put on equal ground 
with the Amorican. Now, the duty levied upon cut lumber 
amounts to about 25 per cent.; I think our Jumbermen 
speak of it as about $4athousand. Weare compelled by the 
conditions of trade simply to cut the lumber up in the rough 
and sellit that way. What we want, and what we must 
have, by some means or other, is the ‘umber trade of the 
United States, that is, we will have to get the right in 
some way to get our lumber to the United States markot 
after we manufacture‘it at home, not simply to take it away 
in the rough, and carry it, as you do sugar, with all its dirt 
and impurity. We want to profit from the product of 
Mr, Ex.is, 


our own labor upon this lumber before we carry it t 
to the markets of the United States. Moreover, the trad 
which we do with other countries is declining, for a variety 
of reasons. At one time wo carried on quite a trade it 
lumber along the Mediterranean ports, but the condition 
have changed entirely, and we sell far less Jumber in th 
Mediterranean ports. Tho lumber now required there i 
served to the smaller ports of Italy, Spain and France, an 
is carried there in small steamers from the various forest 
of Europo, and that lumber is gradually driving our lumbe 
entirely out of those markets. The trade we once did, t 
a considerable extent, with France, has gradually declined 
In 1882 our exports to France were of the values o 
$494.000—more being sent from New Brunswick thar 
from any other Province; they have fallen to $160,00¢ 
Our exports to Italy and Spain were of the valu 
of $98,000 in 1882, they have fallen to $60,000. I 
is the same with different countries with which wed 
business. We have lost the trade, and we do not therefor 
obtain the profits. I desire to call attention to the change 
that have taken place in our transatlantic shipments, 

havo a statement of the lumber trade of New Bruns 
wick, and I may explain that part of this lumbe 
may come from Nova Scotia, but that has bee 
the case year after yoar and does not make a difference i 
the proportion. The lumber is brought down in smal 
vessels to St. John. In 1883 the shipments were of th 
value of $404,000,000, in 1887 they had fallen to the valu 
of $257,000,000, they have in fact fallen steadily; in 188 
there were $404,006,000 ; 1884, $331,000,0°0; 1885, $289. 
000,000; 1886, $272,000,000; 1887, $252,0U0. Thus it i 
apparent that the trade has decreased onc-third, and it wil 
steadily decrease, as we are not able to place the goods oi 
the Hoglish market on as advantageous terms as our rival: 
because the competition year by year from the ports in th 
Baltic, the wood of which is cheaper and more suitable an: 
more rapidly transported. The statement was made b: 
the American consul in St. Jehn that we sent to th 
United States last year about fifty millions of lumber it 
the form of laths, shooks, &c., on which there was a dut 
paid of $100,000. Ido not know whether the consume 
ever got it back or not, but I state the fact that it wa 
paid; and as the Americans at the mouth of the river di 
not pay any duty, there is that much duty as against us 
Now, with regard to the condition of our home trade, Th 
exports of the country are grouped together under th 
heads of mining, fishing, agricultural products, and so forth 
I have prepared a statement showing each class, and I wi 
summarise it. The total exports of New Brunswick, 0 
the mine, in 1887, amounted to $152,016, of which woe sen 
$118,354 to the United States. Our total fish export 
amounted to $729,060, of which $554538 went to th 
United States. Tho products of the forest $4,498,572, c 
which $1,812,529 went to the United States, and this iten 
is growing constantly, The next item is products of th 
farm. Whatever may be said in regard to the question a 
to who pays the duty, we find this in New Brunswick, tha 
we can do better by seniing our farm products, and pet 
haps our fish as well, to places of exchange rather than t 
the places of consumption, because the goods we buy 1 
exchange suit us better than if we were obliged to sen 
our products to distant markets. The products of tho fart 
amounted to $101,164, of which $90,115 went to the Unite 
States. Of animals and their products to the value ¢ 
$339,374, the United States took the valus of $336,506 
Of our’ manufactures $301,059, the United States too: 
$151,463, Usder the head of miscellaneous, $44,644 
all practically was sent to the United States, Wha 
we,in St. John and New Brunswick maintain, is tha 
if our markets were enlarged, if we got a better oppor 
tunity to extend our trade, this trade would increase. I 
is the only profitable trade we have, I desire to call th 
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attention of the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) to a | $880,000 worth; in 1859 $1,115,000; and in 1865,.the 


remark he made the other day with respect to protection 
afforded to exports of manufactures. If the hon, gentleman 
will look over the table of exports he will find that the 
manufactures that are exported are scarcely protected at 
all, in fact, that it is not our protective manufactures which 
are exported, The great bulk of our exports are exports 
manufactured from the raw materials of the country. In 
New Brunswick, for example, we export manufactures 
under the heading of hemlock bark, which is used in tan- 
ning. The gypsum which we manufacture, the grindstones 
we make, the granite, we polish, all these sre natural pro- 
ducts of the country in a state of manufacture, and these 
are the goods we can sell. At the present time we 
dispose of them in the markets of the United States 
under very great disadvantage. If those markets were 
open to us there was practically no limit to the quan- 
tity we could send in there, Take the article of red 
granite, which is found extensively in a natural state in the 
Province, and particularly in the county of Charlotte. 
There is a heavy duty on the manufactured article entering 
the United States; the granite is of very little value in its 
raw state, it is the labor that gives it value. Our mer- 
chants are continually told that if there was some arrange- 
ment made by which they could get their goods into the 
American market on satisfactory terms they would be able 
to do practically an unlimited trade. As regards the trade 
of St. John, I have here a statement, which the American 
consul was so kind as to prepare, of the shipment to the 
United States from that port for the five years ending 
December, 1887: 


1883—Produce not American .....0 ee eaincvoss ee $ 415,812 26 
American lumber ...... o0 ..s000» aties cerned sleseses 816,670 48 
Totals vice. sc EE cetere colietso S15 283,489 76 
1884—-Produce not American........ Siiescceaediee score  411,318-19 
American LUMEr! — 0.0... csesvseessceceees oreo oe 775,294 27 

Po talinscsstea senvsses'sacorqers adeserncosens” G1) 180,612 46 
1885—Produce not AMETICAN --....s02 secoovess eeveoeece $ 372,675 24 
American lumber ......... ....csee» soe mecoeescixe 1,062,490 27 
otal ok. hh: Pe Nate Ck RES Cee $1,435,165 51 
1886—Produce not American $ 461,728 79 
American lumber .......0. s+ 1,434,286 23 
DOtR eet conten ce cccssroncom $1,896,015 02 
1887—Produce not A METICAD.....1.0 scocsoee sooeee a. $ 705,976 00 
American lumber ........ Grecoeten Siesseceentielses e. 1,263,714 23 


$1,969,685 23 


$737,203 00 
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The trade, so far as regards the American lumber, is not 
one that we can control, but the land is probably cut over 
year by year and the limit of production will probably 
soon be reached; but there is no limit whatever, I repeat, 
to the increased products of New Brunswick if opportunity 
is given. Reference has been made to the old tariff. [ 
desire to call attention to the fact that during the eleven 
years preceding reciorocity the value of exports from New 
Brunswick to the United States was $2,300,000. During 
the eleven years of the operation of reciprocity the balance 
was $11,500,000. In 1854, the year before the treaty, it 
was $480,000; in 1866, the last year of the treaty, the value 
was $1,700,000. The fact is quite plain that the people 
of New Brunswick, remembering the advantages accruing 
from reciprocity, desire to again obtain a reciprocity treaty. 
But there was one peculiarity with regard to the treaty 
which has been referred to in our debate here. Our exports 
from the Province of New Brunswick increased to a large 
extent. In 1854 we sent out $485,000 worth; in 1886, 
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last year of the treaty, $1,800,000. But, Sir, the im- 
ports from the United States did not increase at 
all. In 1854 we brought in $3,500,000 worth; next 
year the same; next year $3,300,000 worth, and in 
1865, the last year of the treaty, $3,100,000, showing 
that there is ground and good ground for the complaint 
made by the American people that while the treaty opened 
to us the markets of the United States it did not give them 
a corresponding advantage in our market, I can expect, Sir, 
that some gentleman replying to me will confront me with 
the savings bank returns. The savings bank returns always 
do a great service to the Government. 1 would like some- 
body who understands this question better perhaps than I 
do to look into those returns and see what they mean, 
One gentleman spoke about this money being laid up by 
the people and put in the banks. It is not in the banks. 
The people in their individual capacity have saved the 
money and the people in their collective capacity owe the 
money and have spent it. If the Government wants to pay 
that money to the country they have to borrow it at its 
own expense. I took the trouble to look over the returns 
for last year and I find that the operation of those savings 
banks is like the gold in King Solomon’s Mines of which 
that imaginative writer Rider Haggard tells us. The inte- 
rest account last year was increased by $1,322,000. But 
do we earn that interest ? Is it like money invested in any 
savings bank or institution where there is a direct return ? 
We are simply increasing this by writing it on papers, and 
the moment we add to the principal we commence to add 
to the interest again, and so it goes on increasing. 
Fully one-third of this amount is an amount which 
has no existence whatever but is added by a stroke 
of the pen of a clerk in the Finance Department. 
Sir, the hon, gentleman who spoke last referred to the State 
of Maine, and it is quite a common thing to compare 
New Brunswick with the State of Maine. What are the 
facts in regard to that State. In tho first place a man who 
leaves the State of Maine goes to another part of the United 
States and he is still bearing his share of the national 
burden, and does not escape. With regard to the movement 
trom that State any person who looks at history will 
remember that during the war of the rebellion the popula- 
tion of that country was disturbed and a large number of 
men Went out from some States and have not come back 
again. Some left their bones on the field of battle, some 
took situations in various other places, and such was the 
disturbance among the male population of the country that 
it has not yet recovered. But the State of Maine notwith- 
standing the fact that it has only about double the popula- 
tion of New Brunswick has $35,100,000 in its saving bank 
while Canada has only $4,000,000. The State of Massa- 
chusetts which has not as large a population as Ontario, has 
could buy up the whole debt of Canada and have thirty or 
forty millions dollars left. Hon. gentlemen opposite talk 
about the savings banks and they seem to think it a 
great thing that the Government has left a small 
amount of money which they have not taken from the 
people by taxation. The sooner that saving bank business 
is looked fully in the face and the sooner the Government 
ceases to brag about it the better for the country, The 
State of Vermont in 1870 had $2,300,000 in the savings 
bank ; in 1886 it had $11,700,000. You must understand 
that this money is invested in productive investments and 
it earns its own interest. It may notbe as safe as in the 
hands of the Government of Qanada, but 1 will not pro- 
nounce an opinion upon that. The State of New Hamp- 
shire, not a very remarkable State, had $21,500,000 in the 
saving bank in 1870, and in 1886 in had $47,000,000, or had 
more than doubled itself in that period: Now, as to the 
State of Rhode Island. I do not wish to refer particularly 
to this State because it is one of the richest States of the 
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Unien, and Ican recollect the time when there was more 
gold and silver in Providence than there was in any 
other place. Rhode Island, in 1870, had $30,700,000in the 
saving bank, and in 1886 $51,800,000. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. And what is the popula- 
tion ? 


Mr ELLIS. The population is 276,000, not as many as 
the population of New Brunswick, but it has ten or twelve 
times as much money in the banks as all the people of the 
Dominion of Canada put together. I presume it is sufficient 
to call attention to those facts to show that all this talk 
about the greatness of the saving bank deposits in Canada is 
just sheer nonsense, when we compare the results with the 
industrial and prosperous condition of the country alongside 
.of us. The hon. Minister of Marine and Fisheries the other 
night referred to our gross trade, and when that gentleman 
undertakes to launch forth into a current of words nobody 
in this House can equal him. He made a long specch ; 
perhaps I am making a long speech too, but I am endeavor- 
ing to discharge the duty I have before me as best I can. 
In the long current of works delivered by the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries the hon, gentleman undertook to 
controvert the statement made by the hon. the member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) who introduced this 
resolution into the House and he spoke about the geographi- 
cal difficulties in the way of trade. The hon. gentleman built 
up quite a pyramid of words and when I came to examine his 
speech I found that he had reached about the same conclu- 
sion as the hon. gentleman for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright). He says that somebody has tunnelled the 
Alps. That is quite true. They made a straight line 
through the Alps, but I cannot myself see much sense in 
making an enormous hole in the Alps, if they putup a 
paper wall which is more effective against trade than when 
the mountain stood. there in its natural state. We boast 
in this country that we have made the shortest and quickest 
route for the carriage of trade, and if there is anything in 
that argument how can you hold to the principle that it is 
best to carry trade over a long distance to the Maritime 
Provinces. The hon. gentleman referred to the trade of 
the east. 
undertaken by a single man than the man who carried the 
first overland mail so that there might be quickness of 
carriage, the man who devoted his life to that object of 
carrying the overland mail from India to England. And, 
Sir, England and Europe has followed his example and 
they have cut canals. You do not go against nature, 
but you use nature entirely for your own purposes. 
The best you can do is occasionally te wrest from 
her by patient and diligent work or by some accident 
some of her attributes which you can turn to your 
own account, All those things have been done to facilitate 
trade and they have been done not by going against nature, 
but by utilising nature as far as possible. Now, Sir, you 
have built a railway in this country over the longest pos- 
sible route you could build it. Is that common sense? I 
think you willsay no, because if it were you have certainly 
shown you did not.believe in your own action, because you 
have put up a large amount of the public money of Canada to 
take the trade across the United States in order to bring it 
to the ports of St.John. You have corrected the mistake 
you made. The hon. gentleman was perfectly right in his 
statement, notwithstanding the apparent objections the hon. 
Minister of Marine raised. You are doing for New Bruns- 
wick what you refused to do for Manitoba, but what I pre- 
sume you will have eventually to do. The hon. Minister 
of Marine referred to the trade with the West Indies. He 
said that Halifax was the proper place from where to carry 
on that trade, and I have no doubt it is, But let us see the 
condition of that trade. In 1873 the total exports from 


Canada to the West indies were $3,984,000; in 188 
Mr, Evtis, as oo pao 
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had fallen to $3,588,000; and in 1887 they had fallen 
to $2,075,000 or nearly one-half. Well, Sir, not selling — 
to that country, we cannot buy so easily from it. In 
1882 there was entered for consumption in Canada 
from the West Indies $4,000,000 worth; in 1883 
$4,369,000 worth; and in 1887 $1,942,000 worth, showing a 
failing off of one-half. The total imports from the West 4 
Indies, including British Guiana, were, in i831 $4,000,000, — 
in 1882, $4,400,000 and in 1887, $2,421,000. That trade is 
completely gone, and I think there are perhaps several — 
reasons for it. I think the real reason is that there is no — 
trade in the West Indies. Any one who takes up the work ~ 
of the great Conservative historian on the West Indies will — 
see that the whole country is in a state of chaos, I turn to — 
New Brunswick and I find that in 1881 we sent from that 
Province to the West Indies $141,385 worth of goods, 
There was a time when we used to brisg 100 pounds of 
sugar and a puncheon of rum from the West Indies, but — 
with the spread of temperance we do not import this article 
to the same extent. The trade has fallen from $141,000 in | 
1881 to $46,000 in 1887. There is practically no trade that 
we in New Brunswick cau carry on with that country. The — 
Province of Nova Scotia can, I presume, send some fish 
there, but even in fish the trade is not so good as it was. 
Now, the facts which I have presented have not been set 
down in malice; they have not been exaggerated; they are 
statements found in the blue-books of the country, and they 
stare us in the face day after day. I live in a community — 
where I have lived thirty years—a community in which ~ 
the people are not to be excelled in enterprise, energy and — 
apirit, and we are face to face with this question. I 
will not say that the farms of New Brunswick do not — 
produce as well as they ever did. I presume that those — 
that are cuitivated do. But the great trade we had 
we are losing, and we want the trade of the United 
States; we want to pass into that country with our 
trade as freely as we can pass from one part of Canada to 
the other. How that is to be done I leave to the sense of 
the House; but, speaking with the responsibility I hold, I~ 
say it will have to be done or you will not retain New 
Brunswick in the Confederation. An hon. gentleman — 
laughs. He has no responsibility to that Province; he — 
does not live in it; and the fact that he laughs shows how - 
little he cares about it. I will not conceal the fact that we 
have started some manufactories in that Province. I am, 
myself, in a small way ashareholder in a cotton factory, — 
having become possessed of a share because the company 
could not pay me a debt it owed to me, and gave me the 
share. Mr. Gibson, a man of great enterprise and ability, 
has started a cotton factory, and the result is that he finds” 
himself confronted by the fact that he has no market, 
except such as he can get by the most energetic pushing 
and driving in a market already well filled. The hon. 
Minister of Marine, the other night, asked what is going to 
become of the coal miner of New Brunswick if you allow 
American coal in. Well, Sir, we do admit American coal 
of a particular kind, and Nova Scotia produces coal that 
the Americans want, and if that market were opened there 
would be tens and hundreds of thousands of tons additional 
produced, and if you would displace a small quantity in one 
direction you would make it up in another. So with 
regard t» cotton. Mr. Gibson believes that he can goin 
the American market and hold his own there, and 
I am told that the proprietors of a cotton mill on the 
St. Croix River, which is on the border, are quite 
anxious to got the American market opened to them; and 
why should they not? A man in the State of Maine may put 
up a cotton factory, and he trusts to his. energy and enter- 
prise to make his way. In that country one factory 18 
nothing here or there, and if the manufacturer on the St. 
Croix river cannot make his way with the United States 
markets opened to him better than be can now in the over- 
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crowded market of Canada, he had better take his mill 
down. The employment of the people of the Maritime 
Provinces in paying industries would have the effect of in 
creasing the population, and we should have people going 
on the soil, not only farmers, but miners and persons en- 
gaged in various industrial occupations which first spring 
from the soil ; and those people being there, manufactures 
would vastly grow up around them In the city of St. John 
to-day there are quite a number of various kinds of small 
manufactories, there were quite a number of manufacturers 
in various lines, who, beginning with very little, have 
grown by degrees, and some of them were started 30 or 4() 
years ago. But the great difficulty now is that the present 
system compels the erection of immense factories for which 
there is not sufficient market. I notice with some interest 
that the Labor Commission are just now visiting the 
city of St. John, I notice that Mr. Alexander Crosby, 
who has his whole life been Conservative and an energetic 
‘Conservative, told the Commissioner: that he had been 
in the business of wood turning for 20 years, and ‘he 
had not increased it a great deal. It was as small now 
as it had ever been, and a few years ago there was better 
employment for the workmen than there is now. 
He say he knows now of no mechanics who build houses for 
themselves, and he holds that is due to the lack of profit- 
able employment. That is the testimony of a prominent 
Conservative, well known among the clubs in St. John. 
Another hon, gentleman said he could employ more hands 
if the Upper Province competition was put at an end to. I 
notice tnat another gentleman, Mr, Pender, who isa man of 
whom any country ought to be proud——a man who, beginning 
in a small way, made an article of horse-shoe nails, 
which, for excellence of workmanship, surpasses all other 
articles in the same line. If he had access to the markets 
of the United States, 1 have no doubt that the excellence 
of his work would command these markets—complained 
that the difficulty in his work was the duty on nail rods, 
This he said should come in ‘free, as no iron suitable for 
his purpose could be found in Canada. It appears he is 
allowed a certain drawback on the iron he uses, but it is 
not sufficient, He practically has not the raw material 
free, because he only gets back two-thirds of the duty he 
paid on it. J will deal with one point more with reference 
to the question whether it is possible, assuming that this 
treaty is made, to carry on the Government of the country, 
because, of course, this isa matter of considerable impor- 
tance, Well, I think that in the first place the effect of 
opening up a large number of new manufactories in the 
country would be to increase our population. We have 
tried to do so under existing circumstances, and have failed. 
You cannot retain your population, and a great and growing 
factor in the political and social history of Canada to-day is 
that the people are leaving it. Can you do anything to 
retain them? I believe that by the creation of industries 
based upon the natural wants of the country you could. 
Other manufactories to suit our needs would follow, and thus 
by degrees would grow up requirements which demand almost 
every kind of undertaking. No doubt the country is expen- 
sively governed. I take it that we could do with seven mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. France has only seven or eight, and if a 
country like France can do with so small a number, I think 
Canada ought to follow her example. I do not see at 
present what further retrenchments could be made, but, no 
doubt, there is room for a great many. The establishment 


of reciprocity in fish with the United States would enable us | 


to sweep away at once $150,000. You could go through the 
civil service, and with a firm hand make such a number of 
reductions as to bring down the expenditure of the country 
to a fair basis compared with its revenue. That might be 
hard work, because the country, under the administration 
of hon. gentlemen opposite has suffered so much from de- 
pression, that you cannot get a railroad started in any 
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locality except by means of Government aid, ‘There is a 
particular insect tribe in which the mother generates the 
young in her body, and they feed upon her until they reach 
maturity, and that is the way the Provinces to-day are feed- 
ing on the Dominion. One by one they are feeding upon it, 
and how it is possible for the country to carry the burdens 
which bear upon it, it is impo-sible for any man who takes 
a reasonable view of the case to say. What is the position of 
our coasting trade? We had in the city ofS. John 600 
schooners of various sizes and classés. Our seamen 
thoroughly knew the coast with all the indentatious and 
sinuosities from the harbor of Qavbec to the cape of Florida, 
But the people of St. John. at any rate, are compelled to- 
day to put their money in American vessels, as it docs not 
pay to put it in Canadian vessels, and the hardy mariners 
of our coast are passing under the American flag. ‘That 
may make no difference to hon. gentlemen opposite, but 
these are facts of great importance to us, and there was a 
time when they were infinitely important; there was a 
time the mother country would spend thousands of dollars 
in promoting the growth of a good class of seamen in the 
Dominion, Having: pointed out these things, I do not 
know that [ have much more to say, but I would like to 
refer to just one matter, and that is the political 
aspect of the question as regards the mother country, 
I see the hon. member for Montreal in his seat, and I may 
say, with reference to his remarks, that the articles he read 
to-night against the proposition before the House, seemed 
to me to suit admirably the case of the Maritime Provinces. 
Had he made the application of his remarks to these Pro- 
vince they would have been far more pertinent than they 
were in the way’he did apply them. Thore is one fact in 
the history of the mother country which is plain as any 
fact can be. The hon. member for South Oxford referred 
to it in his speech. He did not, perhaps, cover the whole 
ground, but it is an absolute fact that Hngland is putting 
torth every possible effort to cement friendship with the 
people of the United States. That is one fact that stands 
out above all others in the literature of the times, so far as 
the current of English literature is concerned. I 
do not think that any small pecuniary disadvant- 
age which might happen to Hngland from the loss 
of a small trade, could be at all put in comparison 
with the advantage which would come to England 
by any arrangement that would have for its object the 
promotion of peace and prosperity between the twu people. 
[ read the other day in an English magazine a paper writ- 
ten by an English Liberal, once an English politician, Lord 
Coleridge, to the memory of the brilliant Hnglish Conserva- 
tive, Sir Stafford Northcote—an article that is replete with 
as much tender sentiment, perhaps, as Englishmen like to 
express, an artivle that in some respects rises to the perfec- 
tion of Wordworth’s poetry, as the perfection of art so car- 
ried out that it seems like nature. What was the one fact 
which he put forward above all others why the people of 
England should keep enshrined in their memory this amiable 
and able Conservative? It was that during the war of the 
rebellion, during the differences which arose out of the 
Alabama question, this man stood by the side of the North, 
and he emphasised that fact above all others in order to 
impress upon the American people, as well as upon his own 
people, the duty of a relationship which should exist between 
the two; and, taking up the other day a book written by a 
historian who probably stands as high in Hnglish literature 
as anyone we have, I refer to Mr. Freeman, the historian of 
the Norman Conquest, I came across an extract which I 
think guits the position better than anything I could say 
myself, and I will read it to the House. I have nearly 
finished. 

An hon. MEMBER. Hear, hear. 

Mr, ELLIS. An hon. member says “hear, hear.” I am 
very much obliged to the House for the patient hearing 
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they have given me. Mr. Freeman says, speaking in ths} 
United States: 


“Tf we do not belong to the same nation, I do hold that we belong 
to the same people, or rather, to use a word of our own tongue, to the 
same folk. By that, I mean that we come of the same stock, that we 
speak the same tongue, that we have a long common history and & 
crowd of common memories. I mean, in short, that we are one folk in 
all things except that local and political separation which the hand of 
nature and the facts of nature have wrought. And these ties of blood 
and speech and memory surely rise above the lesser facts of local and 
political separation to make us feel ourselves in the highest sense one 
people. We dwell in different quarters of the globe, but we are surely 
more to one another than dwellers in the same quarter of the globe who 
do not come of the common stock, who do not speak the common tongue. 
Let me say thatthe words ‘foreign’ und ° foreigner’ are words 
which should never be spoken between men of the English folk in 
Britain and men of the Hnoglish folk in America. I[t grated more on my 
ears when I heard myself, in a speech otherwise highiy honorable to 
me, spoken of as one of .a ‘foreign nationality.’ But I was relieved 
and comforted by the hearty zeal with which the rest of the company 
accepted my strong disclaimers of anything foreign about me, and 
welcomed me as one of their own kin. ‘ Foreign,’ ‘ foreigner,’ and 
‘ foreign nationality ;’ away with such forms of words! You are not 
foreigners ; we do not look on you as foreigners, when you come to 
visit the older England in Britain. And I am not a foreigner, I will not 
deem myself a foreigner, I will not bear that you should look on me as 
a foreigner, when I come to visit this newer Englandin America. Here 
on your soil I am not indeed in mine own home, but I am none the less 
among mine own folk. Iam among men of mine ownblood and mine 
own tongue, sharers in all that a man of either England deems it his 
pride and happiness to share in. How can we be strangers and foreign- 
ers to one another, how can we be other than kinsfolk and brethern of 
the same hearth, when we think thatyour forsfathers and mine may have 
sailed together from the oldest England of all in the keels of Hengest or 
of Cerdic—that they may have lurked together with Alfred in the 
marshes of Athélney—that they may have stood side by side in the 
thick shield-wall on the hill of Seulac—that they may have marched 
together as brethern to live and die for English freedom alike on the 
field of overthrow at Rvesham, and on the field of victory at Naseby. I 
surely need not remind you that the whole heritage of the past, the his- 
tory, the memories, the illustrious names, which belong to the earlier 
days of the English folk in Britain, are yours as well as ours, They are 
in the stricter sense your own. The men who piled up the mighty 
fabric of English law and English freedom, were your fathers, your 
brethern, no less than ours. In the long line of hero—Kings who built 
up the Kingdom of England you have as full a share aa we have. In 
building up the Kingdom of England they were building up the com- 
monwealth of America. [f yours is the King who lurked in Athélney, 
yous too is the King who won the fight at Brunanburh. Yours are the 

ng who waged the year of battle with the Dane’ and the King who 
waged the day of battle with the Norman. And if the Kings are yours 
as well as ours, so are the men who curbed the power of Kings. Yours 
are the men who wrung the great charter from-the kingly rebel ; 
yours are the men who dictated the provisions of Oxford and the men 
who gathered round the victor of Poitiers on the nobler field of 
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the Good Parliament. Your share is alike with ours in every 
blow struck on behalf of freedom from the day of Lewes to the day of 
Marston. And if we boast that we won to ourselves the men of other 
lands, if we changed the Dane and the Norman into Englishmen as true 
ag it their forefathers had first seen the shores of Britain from the keels 
of Hengest, the work was yours as well as ours. The strangers whom 
we made specially our own, they whose names we rank alongside of the 
noblest of our native worthies, the men who came from the beech-clad 
iles of Denmark, from the deep Alpine valley of Aosta, from the strong 
mount that guarded the land of France against the Norman, to become 
Englishmen on English soil—Canut the King, Anslem the bishop, Simon 
the earl—they are yours by the same law of adoption that makes them 
ours. And when the course of our history parts asunder, when the 
English people become two nations instead of one, if the history which 
you have wrought in America is no longer ours, if the history which 
we have wrought in Britain is no longer yours, in the same sense as in 
the common history which we wrought together in earlier times, still, 
we have a common interest, a common fellow-feeling, the feeling which 
follows the deeds of friends and kinsfolk with a different eye from that 
with which it follows the deeds of strangers, in all that men of English 
blood have done on American soil since the older and newer England 
parted asunder. And you too, I trust, have not ceased to look with the 
like feeling on all that men of English blood have done on British soil 
since the day when the newer England bade farewell to its political 
connection with the elder, but did not, I trust, bid fareweil to the far 
higher tie of a common blood, a common speech, the long glories of a 
common history. 


And so I agree with the hon. member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright). that whatever we can do to 
strengthen the ties between Hagland and the people of the 
United States in the way of trade relations it is our duty to 
do, it isin the interests of England as well as in the inter- 
ests of Canada, it is not against the interests of England, 
and it is not worth while to raise that question here to-day 
because the interests of Canada, as they stand to-day, are 
certainly the interests of England. 


Mr. BAIRD moved the adjournment of the debate. 
Motion agreed to. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 12:45 a.m, 
(Thursday). 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
TuHurspDAY, 22nd March, 1888, 
The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o'clock, 


PRAYERS. 
FIRST READINGS. 


Bill (No. 59) to confer certain powers on the Nova 
Scotia Telephone Company (Limited).—(Mr. Tupper, Pic- 
tou.) 


Bill (No. 60) to amend Chapter 27 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, respecting the Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery—(Mr. Chapleau.) 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I asked the Minister of 
Public Works yesterday if he could give the House any 
information as to the intention of the Government with 
respect to the Easter holidays. The hon, gentleman was 
to have mentioned the matter, I think, to the Prime Minis- 
ter, and, as I see that the right hon. gentleman is now in 
his place, I ask him if he can give us the information. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We are very anxious, if 
it is possible, to finish this important debate before the ad- 
journment, but that is for the House tosay, not for us. We 
propose, if it be the will of the House, that when we adjourn 
on Wednesday night, we shall stand adjourned until the 
following Tuesday, at eight o’clock, 


PRIVILEGE—THE UNRESTRICTED RECIPROCITY 
DEBATE. 


Mr. MoMILLAN (South Huron). Irise to make an 
explanation. The hon. member for West Huron (Mr. 
Porter), in his speech the other right, denied the accuracy 
of my statement previously made that the value of farm 
land in the County of Huron was not increasing, and he 
said that between 1880 and 1886 it had increased in value 
15 per cent. I sent and got the minutes of the County 
Council of Huron for this year, to prove the statement I 
had made, that land was not rising in value, and, Sir, lam 
borne out by those minutes. I find that in 1880—— 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. My hon. friend is quite 
in order, The statement made by him was contradicted 


on the floor of this House, and he is now simply proving 
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that he made an accurate statement. I have never known 
an hon. gentleman refused permission, when contradicted, 
to prove that he was right. Ido not suppose the First 
Minister wishes to do it. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. If he confines himself to 
that point. 


Mr. McMILLAN. As I understand the rules of the 
House, I have a right to speak to the amendment after I 
have spoken on the main motion, and therefore I take the 
opportunity of making an explanation. 


Mr, SPEAKER. The hon. member has not the floor. 
If the hon. gentleman wishes to speak on the amendment 
he cannot do so now, because the hon. gentleman who has 
moved the adjournment of the debate, has precedence, 


Mr. MITCHELL. IfI understand the position, the hon. 
gentleman rises to a question of privilege for the purpose 
of explaining a statement in which he was contradicted, and 
in that case he has a right to speak. 


Mr. SPEAKER. But he claims to speak to the amend- 
ment, 


Mr. McMILLAN. I wish to correct the statement made 
by the hon, member for West Huron contradicting my 
statement. In the first place I stated-—— 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman cannot make 4 
speech now, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Iam not going to make a speech. 
Mr. MITCHELL. Let him make an explanation. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman made his explana- 
tion and is now proceeding to give his proofs. If that is 
not makirg a speech, I do not know what is. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The hon. gentleman will 
have every opportunity. My hon. friend who moved the 
adjournment of the debate has the floor. When hesits 
down, the hon. gentleman can get up and make his speech, 
and make his explanation at the same time. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Are we to understand it is 
ruled that an explanation cannot be had, although the 
Order has not yet been called? My hon. friend has a right, 
before the Orders of the Day are called, to make his cor- 
rection. 


Mr. SPEAKER. I have already ruled that when the 
statements of an hon. member have been misrepresented, he 
is always allowed to say that what had been attributed 
to him was not what he said, or was not what he intended 
to say, and nothing more, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Then, do I understand 
that you rule that an hon. gentleman who has been flatly 
contradicted on a point of fact, is not allowed to produce 
the evidence which he wishes, that he was right ?—because 
that has hardly been our practice, I think. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The whole of this debate is a contradic- 
tion of statements made on either side, and if I allow every 
hon, gentleman to get up a second time and prove that 
his statements were correct, and to make a new speech to 
show that what he said ought not tobe contradicted, I 
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should have to allow every hon. member to speak, perhaps, 
a dozen times, 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES, 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed motion 
of Sir Richard Cartwright : 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of 
commercial intercourse should obtain between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles mann- 
factured in, or the natural products of either of the said countries 
should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles 
subject to duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). 
That it is further expedient that the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms and cou- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the 
purpose of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. 


And on the motion of Mr. Foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, as in the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was ajopted in 1879 and has since 
received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of its people. 

And on the motion of Mr. Jones (Halifax) in amendment 
to the amendment : 

That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, it is highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 
thrown open to vessels of both countries on # footing of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may ba owned and sailed by the citizens of the other and 
be entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining. 

Mr. BAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I promise not to detain the 
House iong with the remarks that I have to make. The 
subject has been well and ably discussed on both sides, and 
I must admit that there is no great necessity for any speech 
atallfrom me. But coming as lL do from the chief commer- 
cial city of the Province of New Brunswick, representing a 
constituency near that city where the people are, I may 
say, intensely interested in the subject of this debate, I feel 
it a duty and a privilege to lay before you the reasons for 
the vote that I intend to record; and I trust that you will 
excuse me if my remarks are somewhat broken and frag- 


mentary. Ido not come here armed with an array of fig- 
ures. Statistics have been so ably filled in here that I think 


it unnecessary for me to produce any more, and I shall rely 
on a few general statements in placing my views before 
you. I want tobe very careful in what I say. Since 
Monday night I have conceived a great horror of scrap 
books. I would rather meet almost any thing else in the 
world than to have one of these hon. gentlemen after me with 
a scrap book, Up to thattime I had gained the impression 
that hon. ‘gentlemen opposite had always entertained 
only one view of this question, but I have learned that very 
many of the leading lights on the other side of the House, 
at some stage or another in their political career, have been 
coquetting with protection, and many of these sages and pro- 
found statesmen have been thinking and believing both sides 
of the question. It was a revelation to me, because | knew 
nothing or recollected nothing of it in the past. Now, Sir, 
it appears that both sides claim to be actuated by motives 
of patriotism, and 1 hope and trust they are. But I think 
everyone must admit there are two kinds of patriotism in 
this House. There is the despondent patriot and the hope- 
ful patriot; there appears to be the patriot who sees noth- 
ing before us but political and financial ruin, who thinks 
only of neglected farms and deserted homes, the result of 


emigration, who speaks of deserted villages and ruined | 
cities, and an impoverished people, the result of corruption | 


and misrule, Then, on ihe other hand, we have the hope- 
ful patriot, who likes to look at Canada as she is, who likes 


to look at her as she appears on the map of the world 
Mr. SPEAKER, 
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greater in extent than the whole continent of Europe, 
greater than the great United States of America, stretch- 
ing away from ocean to ocean, nearly 4,000 miles, with 
the Atlantic bathing her eastern and the Pacific bathing 
her western shores, with an area of fertile land greater, I 
may say, than any other country under the sun, with broad 
plains, and magnificent forests, and av intelligent and in- 
dustrious people able to subdue these forests and to 
convert our vast prairies into fields of waving corn, 
He likes also to speak of many other of her great qualities, 
of the surroundings of the ocean, of her bays and her har- 
bors and her rivers filled with the tribes of the sea, making 
up one of the most magnificent fisherics in the world. Then 
ho speaks of her great highway being finished from ocean 
to ocean, and with pride he speaks of the fact that the banner 
of the Canadian Pacific now floats from the top of the 
Rockies, and draws your attention to one of the greatest 
monuments of engineering skill ever known to the world. 
Well, Sir, the hopeful patriot does not stor there. He looks 
beyond, Away to the westward he sees the broad Pacific 
capable of bearing commerce ten-fold greater than has ever 
yet furrowed the waves of the Atlantic. He looks across 
that ocean, aud sees that we are trading neighbors to seven 
hundred millions or eight hundred millions of people, and 
with hope he believes that we have an interest in the trade 
of the Orient, and he looks to that as one of the future 
prizes to the Dominion of Canada, Then he !ooks to the east- 
ward and he sees we are tradiog neighbors to two hundred 
and fifty millions of the busy populations of Europe, and each 
year our large trade is growing and will continue to 
grow with those busy nations. Then, again, he looks to the 
southward, and finds the great United States, a people 
whom we are proud and anxious to call our American 
brothers, and we can boast of a great trade with that people, 
a trade on which our friends opposite enlarge. We think 
as much of the American people, I trust, as do hon. gentle- 
men on the Opposition benches, and we know them to be a 
shrewd and clever people, a people who have in the past 
shown their ability to enforce the law of political science, 
and we have to look to our dealings with them with a care- 
ful and jealous eye. Ife does not stop there. He looks 
further to the south, even crossing the equator, and behol is 
the countries of South America. Many of them have grown 
with a rapidity that even outrivals the United States, cities 
growing up inthe Argentine Republic and in the Brazils 
outrivalling the growth even of Chicago, And I say in look- 
ing at the south we have a warm interest in her trade, 
which may be called a foreign trade, to be built up with 
that continent, I hear hon. gentlemen opposite speak 
with great emphasis in regard to an exchange of natural pro- 
ducts or a natural market, If the word “natural market” has 
any meaning as between Canada and the United States, 


that meaning is ten-fold increased and ten fold intensified - 


when used as between Canada and South America. In 
Canada we grow all that will grow in the northern temper- 
ate clime, in South America they grow all that will grow 
in a tropical clime, all that will grow under the blaze of the 
meridian sun. Weare thetwo extremes. They are known 
to be a people of great wealth, a people who are surprising 
all beholders at the prodigious strides they are making. 
The great thing to be considered is this, that in South 
America they have little or no manufactures, That coun- 
try is low and level chiefly, and affords no water power. 
Then, again, coal is one of the motive powers of the day, 
and that they are absolutely without. Their supply of 
coal at present comes from Great Britain, chiefly from 
Cardiff in Wales. That coa] when it leaves Cardiff costs 11s. 
sterling a ton and is carried at freight rates varying from 20s 
to 27s,6d, per ton, and that coal when delivered realises too 
Canada 
has a right to look in that direction for a trade with 
that people, Again, they have none of the products 
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grown in Canadian forests. They have neither pine nor 
spruce, and, if lam correctly informed, those cities, even 
the cities of the Argentine Republic, consume perhaps one 
hundred millions of lumber of the northern temperate clime, 
and, strange to say, those one hundred millions of lamber 
are supplied from our two neighboring States, Maine and 
Massachusetts, and when their supply is short they come 
into Canada and obtain here what they require to carry on 
that trade. It is strange that we must sit idly by while this 
trade goes into the hands, and is kept under the control, of 
our American neighbors, I say there is a real meaning 
when you speak of exchanging natural products, or obtain- 
ing a national market in regard to South America, Here 
are the two extremes, There is a land of perpetual sum- 
mer, where the tall palmetto waves; here we are the land 
of the pine and the maple; and, if there is any mean- 
ing to be given to the words, “exchange of natural 
products,’ I think hon, gentlemen opposite will see 
that the meaning has great force as regards trade be- 
tween these two countries, While I am dwelling on 
this matter I will speak of a movement on foot in 
the city of St. John with a view to secure and encourage 
trade as between Canada and the countries of South 
America; I should not say St. John alone, because I find 
the other Provinces of the Dominion are identified with it, 
and with commendable zeal they have undertaken to drive 
the enquiry to the very bottom. The Government have 
been approached on this matter, and I am gratified to say 
that they too have taken the matter under consideration, 
and have appointed a Commissioner to visit those countries 
and make a report, I trust that report will be a favorable 
one, I trust thaton a future day we shall see the pro- 
ducts of Cauadian forests being carried to the countries of 
South America. I trust we shall see the products of the 
mines of Nova Scotia taking the place of the products of 
the mines of Great Britain, and it will be a gratifying thing 
to see trade, which is untold in its volume, carried on in 
this way. When we take a further view of it we find that 
hon. gentlemen opposite in dealing with this matter appear 
to take great satisfaction in speaking in a doubtful 
way respecting Canada generally. The subject is 
ono that enables them to reach the highest alti- 
tude of liberal statesmanship in running down and 
belittling Canada. They appear to reach their great- 
est height in dealing with this subjsct, and they appear 
to enjoy the privilege of making unfair comparisons 
between Canada and the great United States of America, 
They are not content to compare Canada with Australia, 
New Zealand, or New South Wales, or some other colony 
that is doing just what Canada is doing, that is, trying to 
Open up and develop its resources, making great expendi- 
tures in view of the large territory it has to deal with in 
order to develop the country and make it attractive, and 
drawing the population of Europe by immigration here to 
till up the country. This is what we have been doing, this 
is what the colonies have been doing; and if you make 
a comparison with those colonies you will find that Canada 
outrivals them all, that Canada to-day isthe most favored 
of all British colonial possessions, But they are not satis- 
fied with that—United States alone is the subject of com- 
parison, It is unfair, itis unjust and ungenerous that you 
should compare Canada with the great United Siates. 
They have had privileges that no other country under 


the sun ever enjoyed. They have had the wealth 
of forest and field in an abundance that is most 
marvellous. They have had in addition to this a 


wealth of mine and mineral that surpasses all records 
of the world. ‘They have had the wealth of hills 
and mountains that were fairly blasted with silver and 
gold, and they have had the wealth of river and stream 
whose yellow sands when sifted enabled them to build up 
Cities by magic, and furnish them with all the grand em- 


bellishments of art and science. In addition to that, they 
have been drawing from their western prairies the strength 
of the virgin soil and transporting it as rapidly as postible 
in order to convert it into cash. Some time, if reports be 
true, they might as well have taken the acres and shipped 
them away, a8 they were drawing the very strength from 
them by tilling large areas with all modern means and ap 
pliances and gathering great crops of grain year after 
year, until the land is no longer productive, and if reports 
be true, the very best areas of the United States have been 
turned into resdy cash; and in this way the country is 
rolling full of money, which fact no one denies, but all 
readily admit. Itis unfair to compare the savings banks 
and monetary institutions of the United States with 
similar institutions in Canada. We have had none of those 
advantages. On the other hand, we have the natural ad- 
vantages of which I have spoken. We have our 
fertile soil and good climate, we have an industrious people 
who are willing and are determined to make of Canada 
all that can be expected or can be asked for. I say that 
a person coming with such an argument, in that way acts 
unfairly against Canada, I consider it a damaging state- 
ment to go abroad to the people, who hear and must every 
day read the remarks that are being made. Take the effect 
of this when it is placed before the uninitiated mind, Take 
it and place it before the farmer’s son: He may bacontent 
with his surroundings, he may be content with the farm 
and the homestead life, but you preach to him and tell him 
that the land is fit to starve him to death; tell him that it 
is in fact no life for him to lead, give him to understand 
that there are more prospects to the westward, tell him 
that there are colossal fortunes to be made there and do not 
tell him the real truth, do not tell him that the laborer in 
the United States is not better off than he is in Canada, 
but paint such a picture, and he becomes discouraged under 
those strange arguments. It is a disposition in all 
the human family to be somewhat dissatisfied with their 
lots, and most minds are susceptible toit, You can 
even convince a man that he is sick, for if a number 
of persons tell him he is sick he may yield to their 
persuasion. So the human family is constituted. So they 
receive the damaging propositions, and so the mind becomes 
imbued with a faise idea, Those damaging assertions are 
made against Canada only for the purpose of bringing cer- 
tain people prominently to the front and of creating discon- 
tent in the minds of the Canadian people. In order that 
they may gain something, those damaging assertions are 
made by certain gentlemen, to get the public mind inte- 
rested in the matter. They think they may gain something 
if they can make a disturbance in the minds of the people 
of Canada, Now, Sir, to come right down to the matter 
before us and to deal with the question that is now before 
the House in its closer sense, | would like to take hold of 
the remarks which I first heard made by the hon, member 
for Queen’, P. KE. I, (Mr. Davies), That hon. gentleman 
made the charge against the present Administration, that 
when protection was first introduced, or, as he said, when it 
was “first preached” to the people of the Maritime 
Provinces it was not introduced or it was _ not 
preached to them as a remedy for their troubles, 
for it was introduced to them as a remedy which would 
bring about a return of the old Reciprocity Treaty or some 
treaty of commerce between ourselves and the people of the 
United States. The hon. member for Queen’s, P.E.L, (Mr. 
Davies) dwelt most heavily upon this point, and his worthy 
colleague there appeared to endorse very strongly what he 
said. The substarce of what he said was that the people 
of the Maritime Provinces were cheated by this delusion, 
and carried away by the hope that it was going to bring 
back to them reciprocity with the United States. Now, 
Sir, the hon. meniber spoke for Prince Kdward Island, and 
I will undertake to speak on behalfof New Brunswick, 
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When the policy of protection was first introduced in the 
Maritime Provinces, Sir Leonard Tilley, a statesman who 
occupies the highest respect from friend and foe alike, was 
about the first I heard speak on the subject. He and sev- 
eral worthy members of our party opened the subject in the 
city of St. John, and what I understood from them was 
substantially that they laid before the people the fact that, 
located as we were alongside the people of the great United 
States of America, who, in consequence of some ill-feeling 
towards Great Britain arising out of the late rebellion, 
had abrogated the treaty of commerce and had put 
up a wall against us and our trade relations, by which they 
should take charge of us and our markets, and by which 
they were taking away our raw material and sending back 
manufactured goods. Those gentlemen pointed out that it 
was absolutely necessary that something should be done to 
turn the tide of affairs, and I am pleased to say, Sir, that the 
people of St. John and the people of New Brunswick readily 
understood their meaning at the time and become deeply 
interested in the question. They knew that something was 
wrong and they could see that the country was being wasted 
in its youth, and that the people were being impoverished 
in the midst of great natural abundance which only awaited 
development. The policy was laid before us in that way. 
Shortly after that I recollect that the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) visited the city of 
St. John, and I looked very anxiously for his coming. I 
was deeply interested and anxious to see and hear him, for 
up to that time I had never seen alive English knight. 
Well, Sir, the hon. gentleman spoke to us in the St. John’s 
skating rink, I think, and he dwelt the greater part of his 
time on the Pacific Scandal, and then for an hour or two he 
told us what he had done tor the country—and what he 
would do for the country. The peopie gave him a patient 
hearing and I think they made up their minds that 
he had done enough for his country and they ought 
to give him a rest, At all events, they acted 
upon that principle. Among other things Sir Leonard 
Tilley taught us to believe was that by the adoption of this 

olicy of commercial independence, or even of retaliation 
if you like to call it so, that we would be able to show our 
American neighbors that we could take care of ourselves, 
that we could live in defiance of the wall which they put 
up against us, that Canada had rights which she knew and 
was ready to protect, that the effect of the National Policy 
would be to bring the American people to a clear under. 
standing of what our rights were, and that if they would 
no longer deal with us in that way, we could live indepen- 
dent of them. Iam proud to say, Sir, and tosee that the 
prophecies and promises made respecting that policy were 
truly made, and that they never had the appearance of be- 
ing more literally verified than they are to-day. Surely 
the signs of the present times show it. Why are the 
American people interested in us to-day more than they 
were at that date? If you recollect aright, at that time 
they laughed at our inaoility. They laughed at the idea of 
our independence and they prophecied that they would 
drive us into annexation. That was the kind of talk which 
prevailed at that time. Why is it now that the Butter. 
worths, the Morriss’, the Hitts, the Wimans and other poli- 
tical economists are trying to draw us from our attitude 
to-day? Why isthe attitude of the United States Con- 
gress liberal towards us? Do you think it is because they 
wish to help us or benefit Canada? No, Sir, they see we 
are able to maintain the attitude that we have taken, that 
we are able to take care of ourselves under the protective 
system, and that we could really live independent of them, 
Hon, gentlemen opposite claim that the American people 
are now ready to make overtures to us. There must be 
some reason for that; and I say that we are driven to the 
conclusion that it is in consequence of the adoption of the 
National Policy, which had far more efficacy in bringing 
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that state of things about than any servile prayer for ad- 
mission to their trade would have had. When you look at 
the matter fairly, I think you will agree with me that no 
set of men could have had deeper forethought or 
greater wisdom in handling the affairs of a natior than 
the hon, leader of this House and his worthy colleagues, 
when they prepared that policy of commercial independence 
for the Dominion of Canada, and applied it to the country in 
the firm manner they did. Hon, gentlemen may assert that 
they acted from a different motive than the welfare of 
the country, and I have heard it asserted, on the plat- 
form, that they did it in order to draw from the 
people a large revenue which they might squander 
in all sorts of spendthrift profusion and extrava- 
gance. But I have confidence that they had higher aims 
and nobler ambitions than that—that they were working 
for the true interests of their country; and I think the re- 
sults to-day prove it. If to-day there is an approach by 
the people of the United States, it is in consequence of the 
firm attitude that has been taken and maintained down to 
the present day. The people of the Dominion of Canada 
may well congratulate themselves on having sustained the 
National Policy three times, and they may well be proud 
of the statesmen who inaugurated that policy and showed to 
the world that they were able to take care of Canada in 
every exigency. Now, I wish to reply for a few moments 
to the hon. member for the city of St. John (Mr. Ellis) who 
made the last address on this subject. That hon. gentleman 
undertook to set forth the deplorable state of affairs in the 
Provinee of New Brunswick, and with an array of figures 
that lasted nearly two hours he applied himself-to the task 
of showing that there hai been a decline in our trade and 
prosperity. Ido notintend to occupy your time with a 
like array of figures; lite is too short for that 
kind of business. I think we are here to deal simply 
with the causes of the decline, and to supply a 
remedy if we can, and having done that, we shall have 
done our duty. Now, my business career is short, but by © 
experience and observation I claim to have acquired seme 
knowledge of the causes of the decline, and I shall saow | 
you that the National Policy is not to blame for a single 

dollar of the loss which he has shown to have occurred in 
the Province of New Brunswick. He has stated that 
lumber and shipping are our chief industries, and I agree 
with him, The manufacture and export of spruce deals to 
the English market and to the Mediterranean ports in the 
early days yielded great profits. My recollection runs 
back ten or twelve years, during which time I bave been 
about the city of St. John, When I first went there, I saw 
and handled deals for which $11 per 1,000 superficial feet 
was paid. Time went on, and prices began to decline ; 
the English market failed; the Baltic trade sprang up, and 
from that the English were able to obtain deals at a lower 
price than they were paying us. Therefore prices 
gradually declined to $9, $8, and I believe as low as $7 and 
$7.50. Since the National Policy came into effect it is very 
rarely that we have seen spruce deals sold above 
$8 or $9 per 1,000—the average, I think, would be $8. Be- 
fore the National Policy was introduced, our forests were 
largely depleted, and the lumberman to-day has not only a 
reduced price to contend with, but he cannot get his lum- 
ber with the same facilities as he could when the primeval 
forests were there in their original grandeur. The forests 
have been cut away, and he has to go farther and get 
inferior lumber to what he did ten or twelve years ago ; he 
has to contend with a reduction of 25 per cent. in the price, 
he has to pay increased stumpage; and all these things 
have had a tendency to dry up the lumber trade, and hence 
the volume of the trade of the province, and to dry up the 
statistics my hon, friend handled. Is the National Policy 
to blame for that? Were you told that the National Policy 
was intended to keep up the English market? Could the 
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National Policy affect a market in the ports of the Medi- 
terranean? It is with regret that we have seen the lumber 
industry become a waning industry; we had some years 
ago a large trade in pine and birch timber, which brought 


remunerative prices on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This timber was required to be cot 
square, and to be sound and good timber. But the 


forests have been cut away, and there has been a large 
decline in the supply, and along with that the prices have 
declined. Then, again, up to the time of the National 
Policy, we did a considerable trade in box pine for the 
West India Islands, to be used for boxes required in the 
sugar trade, That trade lasted up to perhaps nine or ten 
years ago and then it suddenly dropped. The means of 
transportation were entirely changed, the timber was gone, 
and there was no demand, Ten or twelve years ago, all 
the mills surrounding the harbor of St. John, as soon as 
they shut down on the production of spruce lumber, would 
begin to be occupied in sawing lumber for sugar boxes. A 
fleet of vessels carried the boxes to the West India Islands, 
where they would load with sugar and carry it in other di- 
rections. Had the National Policy anything to do with the 
loss of that trade? If you had had unrestricted reciprocity, 
could it have prolonged that trade any longer? He 
states that the shipping industry is an industry of the 
pee but no blame can be attached to the National Policy 
or the decline in that respect. When I first went to the 
city of St. John, every place where a ship-yard could be 
established was a hive of industry. A large number of 
wooden ships were being built, and an immense number of 
men employed every day in the year; but since then the 
iron vessels have ousted the wooden ones from the trade, 
acd the shipbuilding industry ha; received a blow from 
which it will probably never recover, I remember when at 
times two ships would be on the stocks at once, and when 
in one year, as in 1873, from 120,000 to 150,000 tons of 
shipping would be added to the shipping list of Canada, 
Again, the ships were largely owned at. the port of St. 
John, which was, at that time, ranked as the fourth 
port in the empire for the ownership of ships; and 
go where you would throughout the world, you would 


see “St. Johns, N.B.,” written on the bows of num-, 


erous ships. It was almost impossible to visit any ship- 
ping ports in the world without seeing in its waters 
a number of St. John’s vessels, but that trade has been de- 
stroyed almost entirely by the increase in the number of 
iron ships, which, having taken the place of the wooden 
vessels, have dealt the finishing blow to the shipbuilding 
industry. But surely it will not be contended that the 
National Policy can be blamed for this state of affairs. 
The hon. gentleman takes great delight in dwelling on the 
reduced condition of the city of St. John. Instead of 
sympathising with her in her misfortunes, he seems to 
gloat over them. But when we consider the great losses that 
St. John has sustained, when we consider the great indus- 
try that has been swept away from her, when we consider 
the immense revenues which flowed from the large fleet of 
ships that formerly frequented her harbor into the hands 
of her ship owners, but which now have become a thing of 
the past ; when we consider the destruction that took place 
on June 20, 1877, when the entire city was swept away by 
a terrible conflagration which left hardly anything stand- 
ing but a few desolate walls to mark the resting-place of 
that once fine city, it should be, not a matter for condolence, 
but rather a matter for congratulation that she should have 
sprung up as she has, like the phenix from its 
ashes, and should occupy the position she does 
to-day despite all her reverses. Instead of show. 
ing that, despite her great losses, St. John is able to 
hold her own to-day, the hon, gentleman endeavors 
to depict her condition to make out the worst he can out 
of her condition. He is obliged to confess, however, that 


despite all his wailings, St. John is still able to hold her 
own, and in admitting that, he admits a great deal. Again, 
the city of St. John, I may say, had another stroke of dis 

aster on the 22nd February, 1887, a political stroke as 
blighting almost as the flames of the great conflagration. 
Will the hon. gentleman undertake to tell me that St. John 
would have recovered, as she jas to-day, in a great degree 
from her reverses, had it not been for the National Policy ? 
Can he in any way point out a single fault that can be 
found with the National Policy ? Could the shipping 
trade have been in any way affected by the abolition of 


‘the National Policy ? If it could, the hon. gontleman 


would not have failed to tell us how and in what manner 
the National Policy has worked to our detriment, but he 
confined himself to pointing out that St. John is in 
a deplorable condition ; he contented himself with merely 
pointing out her difficulties and misfortunes. He took 
delight in taunting her “people with their poverty, 
and was careful not to furnish a single shadow of an 
excuse for that state of affairs, a state ot affairs which, in- 
stead of discussing fairly, he largely exaggerated. The hon. 
gentleman ought not to complain, tor he has been well pro- 
vided for in that city. He has been sent here as its repre- 
sentative, and I think he has dealt unjustly towards the city 
of his birth, or adoption—TI do not know which,—and that it 
deserved better treatment at his hands. Did the hon, gen- 
tleman assign any cause for the state of affairs he depicted ? 
No, he was entirely silent on that point. He merely re- 
cited all these calamities, and did not even go so far as to 
say they were the result of the National Policy, He did 
not say that if the National Policy had never been adopted 
there would have been a different state of things. He did 
not say that the National Policy is responsible for the 
Na gt of the United States abrogating the Reciprocity 

reaty. He would not go to that extent. Now, what 
remedy does he propose? Or does he propose any? I 
find him silent on that point, too. The hon. the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries (Mr. Foster), and, I think, the hon, 
member for Westmore!and (Mr. Wood), congratulated the 
hon. gentleman upon his boldness and courage; they con- 
gratulated him on showing that he had the courage of his 
convictions, and was prepared to give his remedy boldly and 
openly in preference to the hon. gentleman who, they said, 
really contemplated annexation in disguise, I thought, 
when I heard those hon. gentlemen speaking, that they 
really did not know their man, and that they would find 
they were mistaken in him. I was confilent we would not 
have from that hon, gentleman a bold and outspoken state- 
ment of what he considered the trae remedy. Nor have 


we had such a statemeat. The hon. gentleman 
does not like honorable warfare; he likes warfare 
of a more quiet and concealed nature and he 


would not put himself on record by going the full 
length of his views, as the hon. the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries and the hon. member for Westmoreland supposed 
he would. It may be, however, that the hon. gentleman 
has relented, and is not prepared to go so far as he Jed us 
to believe he would. I hope he has relented; I hope he has 
receded from the position he once took; I hope he is not 
now disguising his real sentiments under a species of mock 
loyalty ; I hope and trust the hon. gentleman has changed 
his tactics. Surely the hon. gentleman would not like to 
see all that is Canadian handed over to foreign 
hands; surely his mind has undergone a change ; 
surely patriotism and love of home and country are 
not still to him words without meaning; surely 
the memory of England’s care and Hngland’s love 
for her patriot sons in all parts of the world has awakened 
in his mind the slumbering recollections of his earlier man- 
hood, and brought him to a nearer and clearer sense of 
duty; surely the thought of an alien flag floating over 
loyalists’ graves has formed a barrier between him and the 
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darling scheme he held a few months ago. 


trust that a change has come over the spirit of bis dreams; | tion. 


IT hope and | if he did make it, it has been the subject of his reconsiders- 


Now, we do not stand alone in this matter. When 


I hope and trust the hon. gentleman is in a position to say ; these gentlemen introduced and inaugurated this policy of 


that he has relented and cast his annexationist ideas to the 
wind; I hope and trust that the hon. member is hand 
to hand in sentiment with true patriots. The hon. gentle- 
man, through the medium of his press, has always taught 
us to look to this part of Canada as our natural enemy; he 
has taught us to look upon inter-provincial trade as a hum- 
bug and to cast our eyes towards the United States as our 
great and only friend, as our only real friend, as the only 
source from which we have anything to hope. The hoa. 
gentleman might have explained, for he is up here among 
Ontario gentlemen who are on the same side of politics 
with him, and no doubt hold high hopes, and high 
anticipations, and high aspirations as to Ontario. 
But the hon,zmember has always told us something different 
through the medium of a mischievous press. He has 
given us to understand, you are a weight and a burden, and 
and you are dragging us down to ruin. He might have 
explained this, but he did not sce fit todoso. The hon. 
gentleman and several others on that side of the House, I 
have heard make mention of the industries that were in 
existence. But they do not take the trouble to mention 
such as were to be found in the city of St. John, such as 
were sustained by the protecting care of the National Policy ; 
they do not mention that the population of St. Johu, large 
as it is now, is maintained and sustained by manufactures 
which have taken the place of shipbuilding. This was not 
very suddenly the result, but it was of slow growth. Many 
other parts of the Dominion have grown up more rapidly, 
but we have not stood still. While | was on my way up here, 
lasked a gentleman to give me some statistics of the indus 
tries which were going on in St. John, and he did go, but, 
unfortunately, I have dropped the statement. At all 
events, he showed, I think, that there were nearly or 
quite 2,000 men employed in factories there, in the 
cotton factories and the iron works, and the car 
establishments, in all those industries which are well 
known to men who come from St. John. Those 
industries have grown up and are maintained under the 
fostering care of the National Policy. Still the hon. 
gentlemen did not speak of them, but they all did speak 
of the factory cf Mr. Alexander Gibson, and many of them 
quoted the remarks made by Mr. Gibson. I am not aware, 
and I scarcely believe, that Mr. Gibson ever made the 
remarks attributed to him. However, I would not be 
afraid to deal with the question, or to hear Mr, Gibson 
express himself. Those hon, gentlemen speak as if he 
wanted an extended market. I only visited his factory 
once in my life, and then it appeared to me to be the pride 
of Mr. Gibson to point out a lot of orders and to say, [ cannot 
begin to fill the orders, that is my trouble ; I do not have to 
send out a runner, because [ cannot fill the orders I have, 
and I believe, if I had another factory like this, I could run 
it. To take thereverse view of it and say that he wanted 
the market of the United States, appears extraordinary to 
me. What reason or what argument is there why Mr. 
Gibson, or any other man, should contend against the great 
establishments of the United States? We know that 
cotton is a little lower in the United States than 
in Canada; we know that they have an over-supply 
of factories, that they have an over-supply of cotton which 
they could throw on to this market, and make a profit, 
The hon. gentleman knows very well that the 60,000,000 
of people he spoke of as his market are well supplied, and 
there is a surplus in the United States which would come 
into Canada it the Customs line were taken away. He 
kvows that he would not point with pride to unfilled orders 
hanging upon the wall if they had full swing in our 
market, J have understood that Mr, Gibson has repndi- 
ated the statement and declared that he never made it, but, 
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protection for the industries of Canada, they could not have 
been working on their imagination alone. They had the 
experience and they had the precedents of other nations. 
In fact, all the powerful and sagacious nations of the earth, 
at some time in their political history, have been forced to 
do in self-defence just what Canada did when she adopted 
the National Policy. This is no assertion of mine, it is a 
matter of history. Each of the powerful nations of the 
earth at some time have tried this policy. We know that 
France, Germany, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, all these 
great countries have seen fit to adopt a protective 
system. For instance, we may take Germany. At 
the time she commenced with her protective system, if 
statistics are to be believed, she imported $240,000,000 of 
manufactured goods from Great Britain more than she sent 
back. Ten years afterwards she had entirely turned the 
tables, and was sending to England upwards of $240,000,000 
more than she brought back. That was the effect of the 
adoption of that policy. In all these other countries, there 
has been unparalleled prosperity from the time theyadopt- 
ed their protective policy. They had wise and sagacious 
men at the head of affairs, each considering what would be 
best for his country, each taking up this system in turn, 
and each going in that direction as far as the system could 
be enforced. Hngland alone, at the present time, of all 
theso great nations stands out as a free-trade people, but at 
the time she commenced her system of free trade, at the 
time she admitted grain into her ports free, although all 
the world hailed it with delight as a step in the direction 
of free trade, it was in reality a master-stroke in the 
direction of protection. At that time Hngland was the 
mannfacturing centre of the world, it was the workshop of 
the world, Sir Robert Peel saw that, by encouraging her 
industries, he could, as he desired, really make her 
manufacturing supremacy complete. All he had to 
do was to give cheap breadstuffs to her people, and, 
while he was willing to sacrifice her farmers, he 
knew ke could draw a generous supply of breadstuffs from 
the different parts of the world, from the prairies of the 
United States, from the banks of the Nile, from the shores 
of tho Bultic, from the fields of Russia and of India; that 
he could obtain a more generous supply from those regions 
than he could by trying to protect the farmers of Great 
Britain, and he saw that it was really a master-stroke in 
the way of maintaining the manufacturing supremacy of 
Great Britain at that time to adopt the policy he did. 
That state of things continued fora time. Hngland really 
was the workshop of the world, and to a great extent she 
has preserved that position, but at the same time she had 
a fall and complete supply of coal in unlimited quantity 
and iron to an unlimited quantity, and she had workmen 
and she had everything but cheap bread, and it was Sir 
Robert Peel’s design to give her cheap bread and thus 
to maintain her manufacturing supremacy. Now, in 
dealing with the subject of iron, 1 have heard one 
of the gentlemen opposite, from East Huroa, I think, 
deal with the question of iron, and I have heard many 
members on the Opposition side find fault with the price of ' 
iron, and the additional duties which have been placed on 
iron, and they always point to the great United States, and 
to the flourishing condition of the iron industry in the 
United States; but they do not take the record of the iron 
industry in the United States in the past, but speak of it 
as itis to-day, just as it suits their argument. Why do 
they do not go back a little over twenty years? If they 
do, they will find that that industry in the United States 
was then in a flatter condition than it is now in this 
country, At that time steel rails were held at $150 a ton 
in Great Britain, The Bessemer Steel Works had full con- 
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trol of that market. Then protection comes in in the 
United States, and, after that, the iron industries are started 
there. The English manufacturer sees that it is to be an 
encroachment on his work, and he visits the American 
mai ket, and then down goes the price of steel rails from 
$150 to $130 a ton. But they bad taken the grip of this 
matter in the United Slates, They saw that to ba com- 
pelled to pay from $250 to $400 a ton for the rails 
when landed in New York was ‘going too far. 
They found, as the hon. gentleman explained it, that they 
had an abundance of coal, they had an abundance of iron, 
almost an unlimited quantity, and there was no reason why 
it could not be manufactured if their industries were foster- 
ed and encouraged, no reason why they could not manu- 
facture as cheaply as Great Britain. Well, the prices came 
tumbling down until they reached the historical figures of 
54, Perhaps the hon. gentlemen remember when steel 
rails got down to 54, then there was a great purchase made 
for Canada. Hon. gentlemen did not believe in protection 
at that time, they did not consider that protection was at 
work upon the industries of the United States, and that the 
price of steel rails would come tumbling down tbrough the 


. range of prices, leaving them dangling in the air at 54, 


They ought to recollect those figures. When hon, gentle- 
men opposite deal with the iron industry, they ought to 
deal with its history for a few years b:ick, and not deal 
with it as itis today. It seems to me that they must 
knew that iron is the very sinews of our modern civilisation, 
that no country which eannot supply its own iron can be 
independent. It is needed in commerce, it is needed ia 
war, itis needed everywhere. If I recollect aright, we 
import $11,000,000 worth every year to carry on the 
great public works of Canada. In face of this fact, 
the hon. member for Huron told us that we had 
unlimited coal fields in Canada, that we had boundless 
fields of iron ore, and all the materials in the earth, 
only waiting the magic touch of capital and enterprise 
to drag them forth jor the benefit of the people. Still, 
they are unwilling that the industry should be encour. 
aged; they would rather see this country purchase 
from a ioreign country, and from this standpoint 
they argue, I look at it from an entirely different stand- 
point, If you are going to adopt a protective system, you 
must adopt it in its entirety, and you must apply it to all 
the industries that need encouragement and protection, 
The true principle of protection is to encourage every in- 
dustry that needs protection until it can stand alone and 
can compete wiih like industries in other countries, or in 
other words, until it is able to take care of itself. lt ap- 
pears to me to be right and consistent that the iron indus- 
try of Canada should be protected and fostered, and that it 
will have the effect of forcing into action the very powers 
that are capable of making Canada an iron manufacturing 
country. Now, Sir, the question is also one that appeals 
to our patriotism, somewhat, as well as to our material 
interests. We have a pride in talking of our British con- 
nection, notwithstanding that the hon. member for South 
Oxford tells that it is a flimsy hope. He gives us to under- 
stand that the day is rapidly approaching when some power 
more potent than the arm of Britain will be needed to 
protect us from invading foes, and indeed, he warns us in a 
quiet way that we had better seek shelter under the wing 
of the great American Hagle. Well, Sir, that has not much 
effect upon our minds in the Province of New Brunswick. 
1 do not think it has much effect upon the minds up here 
in this part of the Dominion, We have long had implicit 
faith and confidence in the power of Great Britain, and 
we are proud to say that she has always protected her dom- 
inions, and always protected her subjects. We do not 


diction does not affect our minds in the least. He tells us 
that all the great powers of Europe, France, Germany and 
Austria, are in league against Great Britain; still we are 
willing to take our lot and share with her, and if she is not 
able to protect her broad domains, then, Sir, we are willing 
to go down with her expiring glories. This is our view 
of it down in the Province, and I think it is really 


the view of the hon. member himself, only he 
wants to make an argument to suit his own pur- 
pose. Now, I want to deal with another industry, 


one which is somewhat difficult for me to speak about, an 
industry referred to in the amendment of the hon, member 
for Halitax (Mr. Jones)—I refer to the shipping industries 
of Canada, That amendment is somewhat artful, somewhat 
ingenious, and it would be folly for an individual like me 
who claims to be acquainted with the marins intercsts of 
the country, to contend for one moment that the privileges 
mentioned in that ameadment would not be a great boon to 
the Maritime Provinces. I admit that they would boa 
great boon; I must also admit that, compusratively speak- 
ing, perhaps no member in this House would be more ben- 
efitted by snch a privilege than myself; no one would hail 
with greater delight such a privilege if it couid be obtained 
upon fair and equitable terms to the Dominion. The reasons 
are obvious to any man who is acquainted with the ship- 
ping industry. We know that to give Canadian coasters 
the privilege of coasting along the American seaboard 
from Maine to Mexico, would be to enbance the value of 
Canadian coasters 50 per cent., yes, perhaps 100 per cent, 
at asingle stroke, It would open a field to Canadian 
mariners where they could outdo our American neighbors. 
Let is be remembered that the carrying of the ocean trade 
of the world is now a subject of keen competition. It is 
a matter where combines and monopolies do not 
reach, it is really a survival of the fittest and it is 
only by energy, industry and a close application of the 
rules of economy, that we can obtain success in prosecuting 
the marine industry. Now, Sir, Canadian ships can under- 
work and outdo the American ships—lower cost of con- 
struction, lower wages, more economy exercised, and the 
sterling qualities of courage, energy and hardihood ro pro- 
minent in the Enuglish sailor, and which have enabled Kng- 
land to become the mistress oi the sea, are still to be found 
in her Canadian sous, which would win in any race upon the 
ocean. But, Sir, we have got to look at this matter in the 
face, ‘Can this privilege be obtained? I am of opinion 
that it cannot be obtained, but even if it couid be obtained 
upon the terms the hon. gentlemen propose, i would say, 
No, the price is too high. The matter comes home very 
close to me in that respect. Many of you are 
aware that every dollar I possess in the world is the result 
of following that industry, and every dollar I possess is in- 
volved in that business, But, Sir, if I must declare between 
my country and my property, I shall let the property go. 
I say it would be better that our coasting interests should 
perish, it would be better that our commerce in that direc- 
tion should be driven from the seas, it would bo better that 
our ships should rot, than we should engage in an increased 
trade in that direction at the fearful price to Canada that 
hon, gentlemen opposite propose to pay. It is coming right 
down to that with us. I expect to meet these statements. 
I expect to again face my constituents, and to hear it 
heralded on every pjatform that I stood in their light and 
in the way of obtaining a reciprocity treaty or unrestricted 
reciprocity. It will, no doubt, be heralded just as though 
hon. gentlemen opposite held reciprocity in their bands, 
and that voting for them and sustaining them would give 
us reciprocity. Such is not the fact ai all; that is the way 
they desire it shoul! go to the country, and, no doubt, they 


expect to live to sce the day when we shall have to learn! will avail themselves of it; but I will give them credit if 


the bitter lesson that Britannia no longer rules the wave, 
1 can tell the hon, member for South Oxford that his pre- 


they are able to persuade the people of my county that such is 
the case, 1 think I can show fairly and honestly what is the 
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true state of affairs, I can show them that the proposition | hon, member for West Lambton (Mr. Lister) and myself 


of hon. gentlemen opposite would mean the destruction 
of Canada. Experience has proved beyond a doubt that 
new industries can not combat with establishments that 
are cemented by time and raised by generous capital, 
backed by credit, the result of long avd continued success, 
and operated by a large number of skilled and experienced 
workmen. It is impossible to expect it. They ask us at 
a single stroke to do away with protection, they ask us at a 
single stroke to open our markets to all foreign fabrics, to 
all the merchandise of the world, the result of which would 
be that our stores and warehouses would be filled with 
foreign fabrics at the price extinguishing our own manuf: 
actures. This is the extent and true state of affairs, and 
the carrying out of such a proposition would shake to its 
very foundation every industry aad every establishment 
now in operation in this Dominion, and we would soon have 
a repetition of the scenes enacted in 1878 when the flies 
were on the wheel. It would not be long before we would 
get back to that position. It is unnecessary for me to 
follow that line of argument further. I think hon, gentle- 
men understand my views. I believe, I firmly believe, that 
the time is coming when weshall have freer trade relations 
with the people of the United States; but I take to ourselves 
the credit of bringing about that reciprocity of trade 
through the operation of the National Policy. That 
alone can bring it. I can fully understand and ap- 
preciate any remarks made by hon, gentlemen from 
different localities, particularly from Prince Edward Island, 
whose constituents suffer great loss on many products that 
go to the United States by the high duty and tariff against 
them. One of the hon. members for Prince Edwards 
Island spoke more particularly of potatoes. Thatis a low- 
priced article, and when a duty is placed on it, I sympathise 
with the farmers who have to meet it; but I say there is 
no advantage in the course the hon. gentlemen opposite are 
taking with regard to our natural products. [say it is only 
by holding firmly, by adhering strictly to the principles 
ot our present policy, that we shall get reciprocity on fair 
and equitable terms to Canada; then I would claim it should 
be had, and I would fail 1o support any Administration that 
would not give us any rec'procity on those equitable terms. 
Hon. gentlemen opposite perhaps take that view to a cer- 
tain extent, perhaps they do not. Perhaps they are of the 
opinion that all that is uevessary for us to do is to say to the 
people of the United States that we are ready for unre- 
stricted reciprocity or for any other kind of reciprocity, 
and they would accept our offer. But there is nothing to 
lead us to suppose that or to hope for that, and going to 
them in that way, as has been done repeatedly, will not 
bring about the desired result. Then I would ask each hon, 
member who can deal with the question from this stand. 
point to remember with me that the best interests of our 
country demands that we should maintain ourselves in our 
present condition until we know we can get fair and 
reasonable terms from the people of the United States, 
Remember that the best interests of our country, the power 
and glory of our country, depend entirely upon the pros- 
perity, the intelligence and the inspiring hopes of the 
people we are here to represent and to goverv. Then, so 
far as we can see, our duty lies in the direction of taking 
care of our different industries, and if we love our country 


we will stand by her industries and by the statesmen who 
have made them great, 


_ Mr. MONCRIEFF. The question now before the House 
is perhaps one of the greatest interest that has been dis- 


cussed since 1878, It would appear as if as many members | 


would discuss this on the floor of Parliament as have dis- 


which forms a portion of the county of Lambton. 


Th 
Mr, Bairp, : 


floor | position. 
cussed any other question since the date I have men-! House in 


tioned. I have the honor of representing a constituency , argument they have used is untenable. 


represent, I think I may say without being egotistical, one 
of the finest counties in Canada, an opinion which the hon. 
member for East York (Mr. Mackenzie) I feel satisfied will 
endorse, ag he will anything I may say in regard to the 
prosperity and industry of the people of that county. In 
addition to the farming community and its farming interests, 
in addition to its fertile land, in addition to the intel- 
ligenve of the people and the growing prosperity of 
its farmers, it has in its centre one of the largest 
industrial interests in this Dominion. That industry 
came into existence twenty years ago. Enniskillen, now 
Petrolia, was, at that time I may say, almost a solid 
bush. Now, so rapidly has that industry advanced, 
that to-day it has a population of about 5,000 people. 
To-day, Sir, let us look at the prosperity which is taking 
place in the country, and we will see that instead of the 
frame houses built temporarily some 20 years ago we have 
now some of the finest buildings and residences in that 
place that you will find in any other prosperous town in 
the Dominion. We have now before the House a choice of 
two resolutions. The one is unrestricted reciprocity with 
the United States, irrespective of the injury or the damage 
it may do to any of our prosperous manufactories or other 
prosperous industries in our country. The amendment to 
that motion embraces as well the desire to have reciprocity 
with the United States, but it is clothed with a protective 
clause which I think will meet with the approval of this 
House by perhaps the largest majority that this Govern- 
ment will obtain on any vote that will be taken during this 
Se-sion. It will not only receive the very large support of 
the respective members of the House, but 1 think that if 
the questions were to be referred to the people of Canada, a 
still greater proportion would endorse the principles enun- 
ciated in the amendment of the hon. the Minister of Marine. 
While, Sir, adopting and approving of reciprocal trade with 
the United States toa large extent this motion protects — 
our position in this country. Allow me to read it: 


“ That Canada in the future, as in the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various industries an 
interests of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879 and which has 
alee received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of the 
people. 


This, Mr, Speaker, would appear to be the question before 
the House. The arguments adduced in favor of the original 
motion, if [ mistake not, are these: First, that the deplor- 
able coadition of this country requires this radical change ; 
and that, Sir, is perhaps the strongest ground that gentle- 
men on the other side submit to this House as to their 
argument that we should have unrestricted reciprocal trade 
with the United States. It is also contended, as a second 
argument, that free trade with the American market would 
add to our wealth, would increase the industries that we 
have in the country, and would increase the manufactures 
and manufacturers of the country; that it would increase 
the miving interests of this country, and would more 
thoroughly develop and increase the population. It is 
stated farther, that it would also bring back to this 
country thousands of Canadians who are to be found 
in the United States, and who have left our Dom- 
inion; and it is also contended by those gentlemen 
opposite that all this could be obtained without 
any increased expense to us, without even _ resort- 
ing to direct taxation, and without tending to annexation. 
I wish to take issue flatly with those gentlemen on the 
other side on the arguments they have brought before the 
Honse, and on which, so far, they have maintained their 
I wish, Sir, and I hope to be able to prove to this 
my humble way before I sit down, that every 
I hope to be able 


‘ to prove to this House that the position taken by the Con- 


_ hands to him and say: 
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- servatives of this country is the true position, and the only 
~ one that can be supported by facts. Now, Sir, as to the 
* argument that they make that this country is in a deplor- 
“able condition, that it requires this radical change. ‘I shall 
“say afew words. It might be almost like cracking chest- 
“nuts if I attempted to repeat the testimony given by 
‘members on this side of the House, and which testimony 
_ points clearly to the improvement and steady progress of 
‘this country. But, Sir, you willremember that very dis- 
tinct language has been used by gentlemen on the other 
“side. The hon, leader of the Opposition, in the early part 
“of his remarks to this House, treated the question on the 
‘ground that it would remove the agricultural depression 
“which exists. This was the position that he took. In 
* addition to this the hon. member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton), 
“in referring to the same matter says “that it was a 
cruel insult to the farmers of Ontario to say that they 
were in &@ prosperous and contented condition.” Now, 
“Sir, you have had the views of the hon. member for 
Pictou (Mr. Tupper) and the testimony of the highest 
authorities in the Province of Ontario’on this question. 
You have had quoted to you the remarks made by Mr. 
- Mowat, and also the remarks made by the hon. the Minister 


that Province better than it has to the gentlemen who are 
Opposed to us in this House, In addition, Sir, to the remarks 
“made by the hon. Minister of Education, and which this 
House surely is bound to accept, in addition to the remarks 
he made that this country had advantages and was sur- 
rounded by influences tending to make us a peaceful and 
contented peopie—using the very language in the positive 
that the hon. leader of the Opposition used in the negative, 
and using the very language in the positive that the hon. 
the member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) used in the neg- 
ative—I will quote, Sir, another expression of this gentleman 
(the Hon, Mr. Ross) which I do not think was quoted on a 
“previous occasion. He says, Sir: 


~ “ Our prosperity must have impressed him ——” 
This was addressed to the Hon. Mr. Chamberlain. 


‘Sand I hope he will speak of it when he returns to our friends in the 
mother country.’’ 


The gentlemen on the opposite side of the House will have 


toaccept cneoftwo positions. They must either have to 


© apoiogise to the hon, the Minister of Education for the 


Proviuce of Ontario for their ignorance in Speaking of the 
farmers of Ontario, er else they will have to put up their 
“ Never mind, I was only talking 
‘buncombe’ in the House of Parliament.” I think, Sir, 
that I shall leave the hon, gentlemen on the other side to 


_- fight out this matter with the Hon. Mr. Mowat and the Hon. 
_, the Minister of Education, and nottake up our time any fur- 


ther on this ground. Now, Sir, I shall refer to the position 
often referred to before in this debate which Canada occu- 
pies at tho present time. Her‘ progress to-day and the 
-growth of her industries, as hon. gentlemen in this House 
know, whether they are willing to acknowledge it or not, 
are dependent on the resolutions of 1878. These resolu- 
tions having been carried into effect, have had the results 
_ of what protection in any young country will do, to foster 
the industries of the country, to increase its manufactures 
and to furnish a home market for the farmers of the country 
and thus improve their condition. I regret to say that the 
hon, the leader of the Opposition is absent from the House, 
but I will quote to you what the hon. gentleman said during 
the elections previcus to the last election: 


**T freely acknowledge that the situation had been changed even by 


_') 1882; and I have as freely acknowledged that it has been changed more 


| 


. Since 1882, and that many things then possible are now absolutely 
impossible.’’ 
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of Education for tnat Province. It may be that the ex- 
perience of those gentlemen who administer public affairs 
in the Province of Ontario, has shown them the position of 


Now, Sir, he was then speaking against any interference 
with the tariff or in any way returning to the position 
that the country had been in prior to 1878. 

‘“‘ And that a more permanent structure has been raised some may 

think it for good, some may think it evil, but so it is. Whatan absurdity 
it would be not to recognise existing facts, not to avail ourselves fully 
and freely with frank and unprejudiced minds of all the knowledge and 
all the experience which has been accumulated, not to direct our 
course by the light so to be gained.’’ 
There, Sir, was the acknowledgment of that. gentleman 
that having had the experience of this country since 1878, 
he said, as his own language tells us, that it would be wrong 
now not to direct our course by the light that we had 
gained. What was the result of that? The result of the 
adoption of the policy set forth in that speech is that many 
a Reformer to-day sits in this House who would otherwise 
never have been hore, The hon. gentleman said: 

“T have always recognised the great importance of stability in tariffs. 

It is one of the most material things.’’ 
It is only a few months since that language was used by 
that hon. gentleman, and it is only a few months since. the 
Reformers who now occupy seats on the other side of the 
House were elected on the strength of the hon, gentleman’s 
words, But to-day we find them, in the absence of the hon, 
gentleman, who I believe is in Italy, springing upon this 
House a motion for unrestricted reciprocity or commercial 
union with the United States, or whatever you like to call 
it. Surely that cannot be done with the sanction of that 
hon. gentleman. I hope, Sir, his absence is not dependent 
on this resolution being passed or refused by this House. I 
hope his absence will not be delayed a moment on account 
of this discussion. To me, a very young politician indeed, 
it seems that when aradical change of this kind is proposed, 
this House should remember that the principle of protection 
which was submitted fairly and honestly to the people of 
Canada, in three elections, was approved by the people only 
some thirteen months ago ; and on that principle the 
majority of'the members ofthis House now hold their seats. 
Therefore it appears to-me that it would be monstrous 
for any member of this Hoase to vote for 
this resolution of unrestricted reciprocity with «the 
United States - without at least having had the 
sanction of his constituents. Before any gentleman votes 
for it, I think his duty woald first be to resign his seat, go 
to his constituents and tell them: There is the issue, I want 
you to send me to Parliament uponit. If hon. gentlemen 
opposite are prepared to take that course, I shall regret, 
aiter the election, the absence of a number of familiar faces 
that I see opposite'me now. Now, Sir, on account of the 
very large vote of the farming population of this country, 
hon, gentlemen opposite have tried to awaken the preja- 
dices of the farmers as much as possible. What is'the-best 
policy for the farmers? Hon. gentlemen opposite may say 
that [do not know anything about them; but I think [ 
have had as much communication with’ farmers as: many 
hon. gentlemen opposite. I say that any policy having the 
effect of increasing the demand for farm products must be 
of benefit’ to the farmers; and, not to waste more time on 
that subject, because it has already been fally discussed, I 
would just like to read three lines written by Robert Hillis 
Thompson, the great political economist of the United States, 
a gentleman who stands so high that he has been invited to 
lecture on political econemy in the Harvard University. 
Upon that question he says: 


‘«The policy which increases the number of those who are not en- 
gaged in farming, but must live on its products and pay for them, is 
that which secures forthe farmer the best and steadiest remuneration.” 


Now, Sir, that policy was adopted by the hon, leader of 
this House, and has it resulted in benefit to the farmer? 
Let me refer to a few statistics showing. the quantities of 
breadstutfis imported into this country ‘under the policy 
which existed from 1874 to 1878, and under the National 


BYE: 


Policy from 1882 to 1886, and we shall see at a glance 
whether that policy has been of benefit to the farmers of 
this country or not. From 1874 to 1878 we imported 
breadstuffs to the enormous value of $67,692,000; from 
1882 to 1886, with the protective tariff stemming back the 
flood of produce from the American market, the whole 
amount that has been permitted to come to this country to 
compete with the produce of the Canadian farmer, has been 
only $18,536,000 worth, $50,000,000 worth of breadstuffs 
have been excluded under the National Policy during those 
five years, which would have otherwise have come in to 
displace the produce of the Canadian farmer. 
Sir, that is not an evidence of ruin or desolation in 
Canada, but the very reverse. But while hon. gentlomen 
are wailing over the discontent of the farmers have they 
any idea of the condition of the farmers in other countries ? 
Have they any idea that while we in Canada are enjoying 
prosperity, other countries are in the condition which they 
have improperly attributed to Canada, I find arsport in a 
Scotch newspaper, of the Teviotdale Farmers’ Club, stat- 
ing that agriculture in Scotland is in a deplorable condi- 
tion, that they have looked from year to year for an im- 
provement in that interest, but without avail, and that now 
there appears to be no brighter prospect for the tuture, and 
there was no word of encouragement that could be offered 
to the farmers of Scotland at the present time. So that 
you find that your language is more applicable to other 
countries than to our own. Now, the result of our protec- 
tion, as I have said, and I believe the statement cannot be 
contradicted, is, that it fosters the industries of tho country, 
by increasing the demand for labor and creating among 
ourselves a variety of industrial functions. This same 
writer, to whom I have referred, Mr. Thomson, on page 
363, says in reference to protection: 

“Tt creates a variety of industrial functions within the nation, and 

fosters the most rapid and continual interchange of services between 
persons thus differentiated. It promotes associations between members 
of a same nation by producing variety in their employments; while free 
trade between more or less advanced nations always has resulted in 
the destruction of association among the people of the less advanced, and 
in a reduction to a monotony of occupation.”’ 
The United States have seen the folly of free trade, and 
Mr. Thomson, at page 358, refers to the development of the 
industries of the States, under its protective tariff, in these 
words ; 

“Tt is admitted on all hands that the effect of our present protective 
tariff has been an extraordinary development of our manufacturing 
industries, and a rapid advance towards a period when we shall be 


altogether independent of the rest of the world, as regards all the great 
staples which are capable of economical production on American soil.’’ 


Now, that is just the goal towards which we are steering in 
Canada to-day. And in time, economic writers will be 
able to use, with regard to Canada, the same language as 
Mr. Thomson has used in reference to the States. Now, it 
is stated by hon. gentlemen opposite that all they propose 
to do by their policy may be done without ever having to 
resort to direct taxation, and the hon, member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Charlton), speaking of the amount of money 
we would require to economise, said that we would not be 
in a worse position than that in which we are today. He 
said ; 

‘Tt ig possible to reduce our expenses by the entire loss that we would 


sustain from the American duties. We could reduce our expenses 
$7,000,000 with advantage.” 


Now, I understand, it is conceded in this House that the 
loss to the revenue of this country would be about $7,00u,- 
000 upon American imports, based upon the returns of last 
year. I maintain, however, that if we had free trade or 
reciprocity with the United States, the amount that would 
be cut off from our revenue would far exceed $7,000,000. 
I do not think I would be far astray in saying that it would 
be nearer $17,000,000 than $7,000,000, and my reasons are 
these : Hon, gentlemen opposite start off by saying that 
Mr, Monorizrr, 
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our loss would be $7,000,000, because that is the amount of 
duties we collected on imports from the United States last 
year; but the gentlemen who have been arguing in favor 
of unrestricted reciprocity and commercial union on the 
other side, have told the Americans there—and I believe 
their argument was a good one—as an inducement to carry 
out this policy, that it would double, if not quadruple, the 
trade between the United States and Canada. They 
contend that the Americans would furnish the 
Canadians with more cotton and machinery and 
with an additional quantity of every item upon 
which our tariff to-day imposes 4a tax of $7,000, 
000. What would the result be, we cannot use any 
more goods in the country than we make now; we have 
quite enough for our wants, It is therefore undeniable that, 
with a tariff ruling against all other countries but the 
United States, the result must be that the American goods 
will crowd out goods from Great Britain and Germany and 
other countries in the world, and thus deprive us of one-half, 
if not three-quarters, of the revenue at present obtained from 
our Customs tariff’ on imports from those countries. Let me 
tell you, Sir, what is the amount of dutiable goods received 
by us: the totalimports of dutiable goods into this country 
last year were $105,639,000, of which we got from the United 
States, $45,107,000; from Great Britain, $44,962,000, and 
from other places the balance, about $15,500,000. From 
the United States, as I have said, we imported of dutiable 
goods $45,107,000 worth, and from other places, including 
Great Britain, $60,535,000 worth. Well, if the Americans 
were to bring into this country double what they bring 
now, we would only have about $15,000,000 or $29,000,000 
worth of goods coming into this country from ail the rest of 
the world, upon which the Minister of Customs could lay 
his tax, What would the result of that be? The result 
would be inevitably just what those hon. gentlemen 
say will not take place: it would be direct taxation, 
Are the people prepared to have direct taxation? [ 
am sure the House would show by an overwhelming 
majority that we are not, and I am sure, if the hon, gentle- 
men Opposite would go to the country on a policy of direct 
taxation, they would be met with the most ignominious 
defeat that they have yet received. I have here the 
language in reference to direct taxation, which the hon. 
geptleman who formerly led the Opposition aad who is 
now in Italy, used here in January last. He said: “ The 
great bulk of our taxes come, and must come, {from taxa- 
tion.” Again he said: “ What are our sources of taxation ? 
Direct taxation is at this time out of the question.” That 
hon. gentleman was, therefore, as fully impr: ssed as we are 
to-day with the conviction that direct taxation is entirely 
out of the question. The reasons, he said, I need not 
discuss; the advantages and disadvantages I need not re- 
view. We are dealing with practical conditions, and no 
one suggests direct taxation as practicable. I think I have 
established that under the most economical system that 
could be devised, under a system that I would almost be 
willing the leader of the Opposition should adopt on this 
side of the House, it would be impossible to so control the 
finances of the country that we would not fall short 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000, which would have to be raised 
by direct taxation. +o much for direct taxation. A 
number of hon, gentlemen have talked about the senti- 
mental view. So far, I have only dealt with the 
question in a business light, buat I have senti- 
ments just as other gentlemen in this House, and I 
should not like to enter into any trade arrangements that 
would have the effect of severing, at any time,our connection 
With the mother country, and I think that statement meets 
the hearty approval of every member of this House. If 
there is any hon. gentleman who does not approve of it, he 
had better retire and ask his constituents whether his views 
and theirs are in harmony, Now, dealing with this ques 
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tion of annexation with the United States, or with the fact 
that a resolution of this kind would have the effect of tend- 
ing towards annexation with the United States, I feel [ am 
correct in stating that it would. My naked statement cer- 
tainly will not convince hon. gentlemen on the other side, 
but I think I shall prove to them, out of their own mouth, 
out of the mouths of their own newspapers and out of the 


~ mouths of their own supporters, that the result of this un- 


restricted reciprocity or commercial union will unquestion- 
ably tend, sooner or later, towards a political union of the 
two countries. I now read from the Globe of August lst, 
1887, the organ, I suppose, of hon. gentlemen opposite—at 
least, Ido not think they will repudiate it as being their 
organ. The Globe says: 

toed reciprocity without a customs union is the unattainable 
That is, that they consider that unrestricted reciprocity 
without a customs union is the best for this country. 

‘ With a customs union, it would be very good, and that we can pro- 

bably obtain. To refuse unrestricted reciprocity because it happens to 
involve commercial union would be like refusing a business worth a 
million a year because to take it would necessitate the abandonment of 
a trade worth ten thousand.” 
Now, what does this mean? It simply means, to begin 
with, that unrestricted reciprocity means commercial union, 
and, having defined that so far, I think I shall be able to 
prove to you more clearly that commercial union means 
annexation. Now, gentlemen on the other side, though 
they do not have their friend Mr. Goldwin Smith on the 
floor of the House to advocate their views, still advocate 
views very much like his, and they seem to be taking their 
cues from him and from the Wiman combination, On the 
ad August last, speaking in Detroit, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
said : 

‘‘T believe that annexation would be best for both countries. I 

believe it is bound to come. It was not possible in this era of civilisa- 
tion to keep apart two peoples so much alike as these. Their manifest 
destiny was to come together, and commercial union was but a step, 
though a large step to that end. ”’ 
Do I prove it out of his mouth? Let me also refer to some 
gentlemen who are members of this House, and see whether 
their views are the same as those of this gentleman, This 
gentleman expressos almost a desire for annexation, but I 
believe the member in this House to whom I refer will not 
for & moment endorse the sentiments of Professor Goldwin 
Smith in this regard. I believe be is too loyal to do that, 
and I feel sure that there is not a taint of annexation about 
him. I refer to the hon. member for West Lambton (Mr. 
Lister). Still, I want to quote his words in reply to an 
interviewer who had an interview with him in the town of 
Sarnia, last summer, The interviewer says: 


‘Will not union develop the annexation sentiment ?” 


What is his answer, as far 98 the newspaper gives it? I 
was not there, but I have never heard it contradicted, and 
‘it is published in his own newspaper, the Sarnia Observer. 
He says: 

Bra. 6 Annexation is the natural outgrowth of union, and, if we had that, 
Snnexation would probably follow ultimately.” 


I think I have convineed you of two things, that unre- 
stricted reciprocity is only an underhand name for commer- 
cial union, and that commercial union in this country 
means Only annexation ultimately, as the hon, member for 
Lambton West says. There is another thing to be consi- 
dered Having answered, I think, in some way, perhaps 
not to the satisfaction of all hoa, gentlemen in this House, 
but according to my own opinions, these questions, I think 
we may fairly sum up by considering what would be the 
result of this union as it is to be brought out now. What 
would be the result to this country if wo had this unre. 
stricted reciprocity, by any name you choose to give it? 
T listened with great pleasure indeed to the remarks of the 


| hon, gentleman from Montreal Centre (Mr. Curran). He 


scemed to grasp the key of the situation. He dealt with 
it in a masterly manner, showing the effect that commer- 
cial union or unrestricted free trade had in foreign countries 
where it had been adopted before, the effect it has had 
upon nations in the past, and that is the only way in which 
we would be able to judge as to the result of this proposed 
commercial union. My own impression would be that the 
United States would be constantly underselling us Cana- 
dians, that our manufacturers in this country would suffer 
from day to day, that the large surplus manufactured on 
the other side, which used to be brought in here as to a 
slaughter market under the 174 per cent. tariff, would con- 
tinue to be brought into this country in larger quantities 
than ever, that it would oust our manufacturers from the 
trade they have now accumulated here. That would have the 
inevitable result of destroying the growth of capital in the 
country. The one certainly follows the other. If you 
destroy the manufacturing interest in this country, you des- 
troy one of the great means of increasing capital and mak- 
ing wealth. If you adopt the motion of the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), you will destroy 
many an industry in this country, and the variety of indus- 
tries in Canada will be lessened. That will be the inevit- 
able result, Some industries are of a weaker class than 
others which have grown to be strong under this policy, 
and those would be wiped out, and in a short time the in- 
dustries of this country would be probably counted on your 
fingers. I think also that the result of this resolution 
would be to cause the productive powers of Canada to stead- 
ily decline, the capital having been drawn out and the 
means of accumulating wealth having been taken away, 
and before very long we would find this country in the 
condition in which the hon. gentleman from Centre 
Toronto (Mr. Cockburn) described the industrial manutac- 
tures of his own country. Now, Sir, this political econo- 
mist, Mr. Thomson, has also very decided views upon that 
question, The House will pardon me if [ read what he 
says upon the effect of free trade union between two nations, 
not between two nations of equal weight, of equal capital, 
of equal resources, but free trade union between a wealthy 
nation and a nation that is not in as good circumstances, 
Here is what he says: 

‘ But this is by no means the actual state, even of the nations called 
civilised.” 
That is, they are not on an equal footing. 


‘No two nations have reached the same point in industrial develop- 
ment, some are far ahead, because of an earlier use of natural advant- 
ages, others lag fac behind, though they are striving with all energy to 
come up Suppose now, that two nations that differ thus should 
establish full and free commercial intercourse between each other, 
what will be the necessary effect? At first sight it might seem that the 
rich nation would be conferring benefits upon the poorer one, which the 
other could but feebly return; that the difference between them would 
gradually and steadily diminish through the poorer nation coming for- 
ward in industrial development, and taking an even higher place and 
that more rapidly than before.’ 


Now, Sir, this author says that at first sight all that might 
be the result—at first sight only. Hesays that the picture 
drawn by the hon. gentlemen opposite may be a correct 
picture; but hon. gentlemen opposite, perhaps, had bettor 
study political economy a little more carefully and see if 
that is the inevitable result or not. Mr, Thomson goes on 
to say : 


‘But experience shows that just the reverse of this is the case: The 
rich nation becomes, for a time, at least, richer by the exchange, the 
poor nation permanently poorer. The former, throughits command of 
cheap capital, and, by consequence, its greater division and deficiency 
of labor, can continually undersell the latterin whatever it chooses to 
export to it, forit can send it manufactured goods at prices with which 
the manufacturers of the other cannot compete. The process of accum- 
ulating’ capital in the poorer country is decidedly checked ; its people 
are reduced from what variety of industry and the mutual exchange of 
services they had possessed, to a uniformity of employment in which no 
man needs or helps his neighbor. Their power of association is destroyed ; 
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money, the instrument of association, is drained out of the country. 
Nothing is left them but the production of such raw materials ag the 
richer nation chooses to buy, and how unprofitable a commerce of that 
sort is, we have already seen. The country steadily declines in all the 
elements of productive power, even ia the character of the single home 
industry that is left it. ‘From him that hath not, is taken away 
that which he seemeth to have.’ ’’ 

Now, Sir, that is the true doctrine, and I hope that hon. 
gentlemen opposite, before they cast their votes, will con- 
sider well the doctrine that is laid down by this political 
economist. Let me ask those hon. gentlemen now, if thoy 
were upon this side of the House, and charged with the 
administration of the country, is there a single man of 
them who would dare to pronounce in favor of unrestricted 
reciprocity? I will guarantee that it never would be mea- 
tioned by any one of those hon. gentlemen, if they were 
conducting the finance and the fiscal policy of this country, 
as they were elected to do, and as that policy is now being 
conducted by the leader of this Government, In conclu- 
sion let me say that the vast majority of the Canadiaa 
people'are in favor of cultivating trade with the United 
States; but, in tho language of the amendment, only in so 
far as it does not conflict with the policy of fostering the 
various industries of this country; nor will the Conserva- 
tive party support any policy that will disturb the trade 
and industry which have been established here I can hon- 
estly say that I wish hon. gentlemen opposite would not 
take such a gloomy view of this country and of its fature, 
I believe if they could rid themselves ot that tendency they 
would be much better able to discuss this question. f wish 
they would' lay aside their partisan views in discussing a 
national question like this. Hon. gentlemen may laugh, 
but I ask them whether they would not take the same view 
if they were intrusted with the administration of this coua- 
try. We ought to approach the consideration of this ques- 
tion as true and loyal Canadians and British subjects.. Bat 
hon. gentlemen opposite seem to have no faith in the future 
of this country. It may be well said of them, “ O, ye of 
little faith.” In closing, Mr. Speaker, permit me. to quote 
just four lines from an American poct, which I venture, to 
believe, echo the feelings and echo the hopes of all true 
Canadians : 


“ Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our fears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.” 


Mr. SKINNER. In rising to address the House upon 
this important question I feel some embarrassment, because 
I doubt if the opinions [ hold are entirely in accordance with 
those held on either side of the House, Still, whatever 
opinions I have I teel it my duty to express them under the 
circumstances, . because, from the liberty of debate that is 
granted here, it seems to be generally conceded that every 
gentleman should have the privilege of saying pretty nearly 
what he likes upon this question. 
degree of embarrassment in addressing the House on this 
question is that Iran my election under a pledge to my 
constituents that I would make no. war upon the National 
Policy. I do not know but that, to a certain extent, at least 
in my own mind, I thought that was a wiser way in which 
to.run the election, because I believed that, outside of the 
merits or demerits of the National Policy, inasmuch as the 
country had approved of it in subsequent elections, it was 
better, in the interest of the whole country, that it should 
be maintained, for a time, at least, in order that the 


should be, as far as possible, upon a stable foundation, 
But holding that opinion and>making these statements, 
representing as I do and ruaning as | did in connection with 
a maritime constituency, I always understood that those 
who framed the National Policy framed it in this way, that 


Mr. Monorizrr, 


The reason that [ feel a | 


| foreign trade, 


tariff we would be willing to meet them and relax ours. 


And therefore I stand upon that foundation in this House _ 


to-day, and while I have been a supporter in my own con- 
stituency of the National Policy, and while I am to a cer- 


tain extent at least a supporter of it here, I say that I 
support it upon the understanding that it is not to be for- 
ever, so to speak, established among us, that it is not to be 


considered as one of the permanent institutions of the 
country, but as the strong hand ofthe people for the time to 


guard the manufacturers of the couatry until they shall by — 
the strength of the tariff have sufficient power of themselves _ 
to compete with other nations. If they are not then willing 


to accept the National Policy, then my opinion would be 
that it would be better that wo had never had it, Passing 
from that branch of the subject as to permanency of the 
tariff I say this, that if we can get free trade with the 
United States I am in favor of having it.. If we are to have 


free trade with the United States I want us to acquire it in > 


such a way that.we can conduct the institutions of the 


country.and preserve our national existence all the way. 
It has beeu said here that if the tariffof the | 
United States was going to be disagreeable to England, then . 
I do not accede to that. 


through. 


so much the worse for Hngland, 
proposition at all, 


An hon, MEMBER. A Tory. 
Mr. SKINNER. Never mind what I am, Tory or any- 


thing else.. We could not get free trade with the United, 
States as a matter of legislation; that is to say, that if the. 
United States would give us free trade now, within five or | 
ten years they might change that legislation and so upset 
the whole trade relations of the two countries; that would . 
If we are to have free trade with them it must be 


not do. 
a matter of treaty, and if so, the treaty must be made as 


matters now stand through the British Government, we , 
speaking through and with them, as was the case in regard. 
to the Fisheries Treaty. That being the way these matters. 


would have tobe proceeded with we should move hand in 


hand with the mother country, or I would rather: say. 
shoulder to shoulder with the mother country. I do not, ~ 
therefore, like either here or at the hustings or in the > 
country or anywhere these sentiments thrown out—that if | 
the mother country did not like it we would do so.and s0,+ 


Let us as loyal men and as the representatives of loyal. 


peonle first ascertain what the mother country is willing ~ 
to do, and if after that had been done it was not satis-. 
factory, it would then be time, enough for us to express: 
There are two points to be » 
kept in view with respect to the National Policy ; the first-; 
is the building up of our domestic trade, and the second is « 


sentiments of that character. 


the creation and. building up of a foreign trade as well. 


We all know that the National Policy or protection is _ 


practically directed towards the building up of internal 
trade, and in proportion very largely as it builds up in- 


ternal. trade it does so at the expense of the foreign / 
trade, and that country cannot be called to any very. great ~ 


extent,a successful country which, while it may etrengthen 


its right hand, so to speak, its: domestic trade, paralyses.its:.; 
left hand, its foreign trade, The real truth of this matteris, » 
therefore, not on either side of the House, or at all events © 


is not as much on either side as hon. gentlemen on the 
Opposition seem to think, Now, with respect to our 


West India trade. He seemed to think we would reach 


the very sum of happiness so far as trade was concerned if | 
I do not 


we obtained free trade with the United States. 
think so. I think free trade with the Unired States would 
be very desirable, [do not think it would be everything, 


I hold that growing as young Canada is we are capable, 
ed even if the United States would never give us free trade, | 
as soon as the United States were willing to relax their of building up a foreign as well as a domestic trade. My ~ 


Ido not agree exactly with what my Co- - 
| representative (Mr. Ellis) said last night in regard to the 

manufacturers and capitalists of the country should know | 
what to depend upon, and that the business of the country | 
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hon. friend said that it was not worth while troubling 
about the West India trade for it would not amount to 
much, I looked into the statistics with respect to the 
West India trade the other day and I differ from him, and 
with the very best of feeling I put this difference before 
the House. Since last session of Parliament I have done 
what I could in my own constituency with a view to turn- 
ing the attention of the merchants and traders of the Pro- 
vince to the development of a foreign trade—not exactly a 
a foreign trade, but a trade with South America 
and the West Indies. What is the West India trade, 
that is trade with the British West Indies in 
particular? Last year the United States exported 
of their products to the West Indies an amount to 
the value of $6,462,030; Canada sent products to the value 
of $1,166,268, When you remember that the West Indies 
are & part of our country and that if we had facilities for 
trading with them and if our people directed their attention 
to the same extent in that direction as they have done in 
other directions the United States would not so far outstrip 
us in that trade, If hon. members would turn their at- 
tention, moreover, to the details of the articles that make 
up the merchandise sent by the United States to the British 
West Indies last year, they will see that Canada could have 
supplied every article the United States sent there. I 
think, therefore, it is worth our while to turn our attention 
to this trade and to control it if we can, and the merchants 
and manufacturers of Canada in view of the perseverance, 
capital and capacity they have shown in regard to the 
internal trade, could no doabt substantially control that 
toreiga business if they make-up their minds to do it. 
Take now the great country of Brazil, a country as large 
as the United States, and one possessing vast resources. 
The United States sent there last year goods to the value 
of $7,071,753, Canada sent goods to the value of $429,382. 
Is there not a fine field there for the cultivation of Canadian 
trade? How wasit with respect to the Argentine Republic ? 
Tne United States sent that republic last year $5,671,729 
worth of merchandise, How much did Canada‘sond them ? 


' Ouly $385,984 worth. See what a field there is there. That 
country is rising into mercantile greatness, not into manu- 


facturing greatness, and it is :ising with astonishingly rapid 
Strides, and, so to speak, inviting the merchants and manu- 
facturing world to bid for its trade, Let us in Canada not 
turn so much tointernal business but direct our attention to 
the foreign trade, and when we want some field of operation 
let us not altogether turn our attention to the United States 
hut let us take other countries as well. Then there is the 
French West Indies, The United States last year sent them 
$13 4,344 worth, and Canada sent them next to nothing, 
if‘not almost nothing, I put those statistics before the 
House because I recognise that all peoples as well as all 
individuals are inclined to run too much into grooves. We 
are running one time into the groove of the National Policy 
und we get it, so to speak, on the brain. We relieve our 
minds from that, and then we turn our attention to 
the United Stutes as the great panacea for what are 
culled the evils. of this country. I think _ this 
question is larger than that, and I ask that the 
attention of the country shall ke turned towards South 
America, in order that a trade may be built up in that 
direction. I wish also to say, when I am upon this subject, 
that, as a Canadian and as a British subject, I hope to see 
the day when every foot of British soil in America shall be 
uader the confederation of which we have the honor to be 
associated. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen, [ make 
this expression of my opinion, and [ do not wish to be mis- 
understood in the slightest. [ am not seeking to go be- 
tween parties, or anything of that kind, I have just as 
much interest a3 the rest of yon in falling right into line, 
and I merely wish to express what my own honest convic- 
tion is, I do not wish to be considered as attacking party 
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The expression is purely of my own opinions, 
whether they be worth anything or not. I am in favor of 
reciprocal trade with the United States. I am in favor of. 
meeting the United States, as it were step by step, as they 
may hold out their hands towards us, but I am not in favor’ 
of cringing to them; [ am not in favor of decrying my 
own country, and asking them to give us free trade” 
because we are poor. Gentlemen, poverty is no more. 
honorable in a nation than it is in an individual. The 
individual who is poor is powerless as still water. So it is 
with a nation and so it would be with a Dominion like this, 
In my opinion, if we want the respect of the United States, » 
and if we want the respect of the world, it is our duty to 
stand upon the greatness of our country, and whilst we say « 
to the United States: “We want to trade with you,” we* 
should also say: “ We do not want to trade with you be- 
cause we are poor, but we want to trade with you because 
we are rich, because we are capable of giving you as much» 
as you can give us, and we can make our relations recipro- 
cal and to the interest of both of us.’ Now, gentlemen, as 
to the coasting trade in Lhe Maritime Provinces, Some hon. 
gentlemen from the Maritime Provinces scarcely grasp—at 
least, i think they scarcely grasp—the importance of the 
coasting trade and of all that it implies. I would have you~ 
remember that in the Maritime Provinves we have some- 
thing over 800,000 of a population, and taking them man. 
for man they are as prosperous as any people in tha Domi- - 
nion. They may not be as wealthy, bocause we have not 
had the opportunity of heaping up wealth of indivi- 
duals as you have had in the western country, but yet, 
take our population man for man they are on the 
average as independent, as contented and as prosperous & 
people asin any other part of the Dominion. We have 
heard a good deal of the greatness, of wheat products of 
Ontario, Why, gentlemen, the fishing privileges and pro- 
perties of the Maritime Provinces are equal in value to the 
Therefore it is that with those 
maritime interests.on our hands we are not as deeply: 


lines. 


‘interested in the National Policy as you are in the.othor © 
Provinces, 


Protection of course is a sort of conjestion, pro-— 
tection benefits the centres more than it does the extremes- 
of a country. In those ports and places situated upon the 
coast of the country there, merchants stretch their eyes as - 
it were out over the seas and their business grows up upon - 
the water, and merchants and manufacturers in those cen- 
tres are more deeply interested in protection than others, 
In my opinion therefore the policy of Canada should 
be so moderated, or, so to speak, it should be so modulated, : 
that it should not be all for Ontario, if you like that, 
but it should prosper the Maritime Provinces as well, 
and the Government of the country casting their eyes over 


‘the whole country should see what the whole demands and 


make an average policy for the benefit of the entire Domin- 
ion, That being the cage you will see that our policy could 
be modified in a great many things, so that it will give to 
the merchants of the sea an opportunity to build upa 
foreign commerce, as well as to give the manufacturers of 
Hamilton, Montreal and Toronto an opportunity to have | 
Pee ee against “slaughter markets” and against all’ 
oreign trade unfairly carried on against them. I wish to 
say a word with reference to the Intercolonial Railway. 
Everything seems to have been drawn into this debate and © 
I have heard it charged here against the Government of 
Canada that the Intercslonial Railway does not pay. Gen- 
tlemen, the River St. Liwrence does not pay, but if you 
would close it up it would paralyse tho free flow of trade 
and commerce of this great. Dominion to such an extent - 
that you could not got any person to vote in favor of clos- 
ing itup. The Intercolonial Railway is as [ understand it 
in the same position with reference to Canada as the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway is, that is to say, the two together 
make up the great artery of trade through this Dominion. 
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In this connection, [ 2m sorry to-see that one of my mari- 
time friends should have reflected upon the Government 
because they gave money enough to build the Short Line 
Railway. A remark of this kind, of course, does not 
please a gentleman who comes from another nart of the 
country. As you know, in the city of which I am one 
of the representatives in this Houso, this project has 
been looked forward to since Confederation, They have 
looked forward to having the shortest line to Montreal and 
the west for the purpose, of our trade. We say that this 
work is in the spirit of Confederation,-we also say that it 
tends to develop the commerce of the whole country, and 
the city of St. John is, therefore, heartily in favor of the 
Short Line Railway. We hope, when it shall be built and 
when we have facilities to carry on business with Western 
Canada, we shall be in a position then to extend our trade 
with Montreal and Toronto under greatly more advantage- 
ous circumstances than we have had before. Gentlemen, 
we, in the Maritime Provinces, have made sacrifices in con- 
nection with the Union, and as my hon. friend said last 
night, our foreign trade has been depressed. It has de- 
creased to some extent but the decrease of our foreign trade 
has been made up by the development of a certain amount 
of internal trade, otherwise we would have been in a very bad 
position in St. John and New Brunswick. Mr. Speaker, in 
reference to this question of how New Brunswick has suffered 
from the trade relations of this country let me say this, that 
when we entered into the Union our Province, according to 
its population, was one of the largest shipowning countries 
in the world. The money of our merchants was invested 
in wooden ships, and that business has been ontirely wiped 
out—when I say entirely, I mean substantially ; and after 
that business was wiped out by the iron ships, one would 
think we would fall beneath the loss. But we did not; and 
more than that, we stood up under the great calamity of 
the fire of ten years ago, which was as great a loss to us as 
would be the loss to the people of Montreal if a fire should 
occur there to-morrow and sweep away $75,000,000 worth 
of property. We could not have done that unless our 
business houses were on good foundations, and unless 
manufacturing to some extent had been developed. We 
are holding our own to-day, and I do not believe that in the 
Maritime Provinces anything like a substantial vote would 
be cast in favor of taking New Brunswick out of this Union. 
I come here representiig the sentiments of a class of people 
who believe they should have some remedies given them, 
and who believe they can get those remedies by loyalty to 
the Union, by joining hands with those with whom they are 
associated, and persevering in the course we have under- 
taken to follow. 


It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair, 


After Recess. 


Mr. SKINNER, I do not intend to continue my remarks 
at any great length. I have expressed the views I hold 
on this question and in doing so have attempted to condense 
rather than expand. IfI had my own way in the maiter, 
T should prepose a resolution different from any of those 
now before the House; but before saying what that reso- 
lution would be, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to a fact in illustration of the object at which I think we 
should aim, namely, to reduce our tariff whenever the 
business of the country will allow of it, and whenever the 
course taken by the United States would be in the same 
direction. For example, the membors for the city and 
county of St. John have recently heard from their consti- 
tuents, and we have seen it is stated in the public prese, that 
a petition has been sent to the United States Congress by 
persous interested in the lime business in the 
United States paying tor an increase in the duty on lime, 
We have near the city of St. John one of the finest lime 

Mr. SKINNER, 


deposits in America, and recently there has been an ex- 
tensive development of that business, and the lime has been 
exported in large quantities to the United States, thus, of 
course, coming into direct competition with the lime pro- 
duced in that country. Our tariffon lime is 20 per cent, 
whereas the tariff of the United States is 10 per cent, and 
the petition presented to Congress asks that the duty on 
lime coming from Canada should be made equal to the 
Canadian duty. Now, that strikes me to be a case to which 
the attention of the Government should be drawn, and 
if our tariff is higher than that of the United States, let 
it be reduced. Therefore, I would have no cCast- 
iron rule regulatiug this matter; but I would say, let 
us modify our tariif as the interests of the country shoald 
require, The resolution I would like to move would be 
something like this: Resolved, that the Government of 
Canada be requested to communicate with the Government 
of the United States, and ascertain whether they are will- 
ing to enter into an arrangement of reciprocity in all articles 
the produce of the two countries, and if they are, on what 
terms it can be had, and that the resuit of the enquiry be 
laid before the House, Then we could ascertain whether 
we could get such an arrangement and on what terms, and 
the House and the country would be able to come to a con- 
clusion a3 to whether they could get it or not. But, asl 
say, situated as I am, it is not for me to suy what resolution 
should be submitted to the House, because it would be use- 
less for me to move a resolution unless I were certain of 
getting some considerable support for it, Therefore my 
views of the question just bring me to this conclusion, that 
I am in favor of reciprocity when it can be had, even if it 
impinges to a certain extent on the National Policy. The 
amendment moved to the resolution by the hon. Minister 
of Marine is to the effect that we can never have reciprocity 
if it is going to impinge on the National Policy. That far 
I cannot go, and, therefore, I shall not be able to support 
that amendment, I would rather something such as I sug: 
gest should be offered, so that inquiry could be made, 
because I wish it distinctly understood that I am in favor of 
reciprocity between the two countries when we can get it 
in harmony with the interest of the country, and in ac- 
cordance with the dignity of Canada. 


Mr. BORDEN. The hon. member for Annapolis (Mr. 
Mills) in his specch last night, based a large part of his 
argument, to justify him in voting against the proposition 
for unrestricted reciprocity, upon certain reports of agri- 
cultural eovietios from which he read very extensive ex- 
tracts to this House, the principal one boing that of an 
agricultural society in my county. It is possible that I 
should not have troubled the House with any remarks on 
this subject at this stage had not the hon. gentleman paid 
so much attention to the county which I have the honor to 
represent, Now, I will say at once that I have no objec- 
tion to that report. That reportin the main, so far as it 
referred to the subject to which it had a right to refer, as 
the report of an agricultural society, was true. It is a 
report written by a clever man, but not by an agriculturist. 
It will be clear to any one who reads it, that the report 
was a very peculiar one to emanate from an agricultural 
society. The fact is it was the work of a doctor of medicine. 
Like many other doctors, whom we know in this House, 
this doctor had a mind above and beyond the ordinary 
practice of his profession, and if this report be fully read, 
it will be found that he is inclined to cut a very wide 
swathe, because, ia the course of the report, he treats of the 
physical position of the country, its political position, its 
trade and commerce, and winds up with a short disserta- 
tion on morals, He concludes his report in this way: 


“The ony tuin threatening is rum ruin, Let us see to it that our 
eee De @3 every provision in its power for the enforcement of the 
Sco ct, 


_that industry, I approve of what he says. 
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politan gentleman, who does not confine himself to matters 
of agriculture. It is only fair for me to explain in this 


connection that the gentleman who wrote it took a very 
active part in politics in the county of King’s, and took the 


stump throughout the elections just preceding the issuing 
of this report, the local elections of 1886. Having taken a 
very prominent part in these elections, and having got the 
worst of it, he took advantage of his opportunity to abuse 
his position by interjecting political matters into a report 
which should have been entirely free from anything of the 


kind. But, as | have said, so tar as the report treats of 


matters which legitimately belong to it, [ endorse it entire- 
ly. When he says that the valley of Cornwallis and 
Annapolis, the country represented by the hon. member for 
Annapolis and myself, has superior advantages for the 
growing of fruit and apples, I agree with him. When he 
says it is one of tho finest spots on the face of the earth for 
His statement 
cannot be gainsaid. But the hon. member for Annapolis 
has no right to make use of statements improperly put in 
his report, as for instance, the following with regard to 
potatoes : 


‘For years the crop which overshadowed all others in this valley, 
since the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty, and the imposition of a 
duty, in 1886, have gradually taken the second place, apples now lead- 
ing. Inthe political agitation which recently visited us, there is no 


- doubt that potatoes and reciprocity were greatly mixed up in the minds 


of our farmers. The old days of a dollar a bushel held a fond place in 
their memories. Reciprocity for King’s meanssimply a free market in 
the United States for potatoes. This, it is believed, would be a panacea 
for all our ills.’’ 


Now, by that very statement, ho admits that the question 


_ of reciprocity is an important one in the connty of King’s. 


That very statement shows that the people think reciprocity 
would be the panacea for all their ills, yet the hon. mem- 
ber for Annapolis argues from this report that the people 
of that country are entirely satisfied with their present con- 
dition, and do not desire reciprocity at all. Now, with 
regard to the growth of fruit, and with regard to the apple 


_ crop, we have, as I said before, superior advantages. We 
_ have, it may be said, a monopoly, which is a natural 


monopoly, a monopoly which the Great Giver of all goods 
has bestowed upon us, and which hurts nobody but does good 
to everybody. It is not a monopoly which we have had to 
seek at the hands of Parliament; it is not a monopoly 
which taxes the rest of the country to support us. Quite 
the contrary, it is a monopoly which does everybody good, 
both those to whom we sell and those who have the fruit to 
sell. The hon, member for Annapolis has told us that we 
go abroad into the world to sell our products. So we do, we 
go into the Hogiish market. A year ago, we sold in that mar- 
ket 100 barrels of apples, for which we obtained good prices ; 
but we have not to thank the Nationa! Policy for that. We 
have not to thank any particular legislation for that. On the 
contrary we were interfered with. Our enjoy ment of the very 
benefits which Providence has conferred on us is interfered 
with by the fact that we are not allowed to buy where we sell ; 
and when we go across the Atlantic with our fruit, we cannot 
bring back Knuglish goods, but have to bring back the money 
and spend it somewhere in the Dominion, io purchasing, at 
enhanced prices, the articles we consume. ‘To judge by the 
tone of the remarks of the hon, member for Annapolis, the 
people of King’s and Annapolis live exclusively upon apples. 
They clothe themselves with apples or apple leaves, possibly, 
as in the old story with regard to the Garden of Hden. 
Why, the people of those counties are large consumers. 
They want something toeat; they want clothing; they 
want agricultural implements and the tariff we have in 


_ this country interferes with their buying in the markets 


where they want to buy, and obliges them to come 
back with their money and buy it home at enhanced 
prices, However, I do not intend to enlarge on that subject, 


So you will observe the author of this report is a cosmo-|I wish to show further that the hon. member for Annapolis 


is not correct in endeavoring to convey to the House the 
impression, although he was correct in what he said with 
regard to the fruit industry, that we do nothing in those 
counties bat grow fruit. One of the most important features 
of that magnificent valley is the diversity of the crops we 
are able to grow. We not only grow apples but we produce 
an enormous quantity of potatoes, and there is no crop from 
which our farmers are as sure of getting a return as from 
the potato crop. The hon, member for Annapolis did not 
see fit tomread extracts from some of the reports of the agri- 
cultural societies, which would have thrown light upon this 
industry, and have shown that we are dependent upon other 
markots besides the Hnglish market for a return for our 
crops. In Kings country, the Central Agricultural Society 
has this report: 

‘A new market has been opened to us through the Hathaway Line 
of steamers which ply between Annapolis and Boston.” 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). That is defunct years ago. 


Mr. BORDEN. Well, there is a line in its place, Is 
there not regular steam communication between Annapolis 
and Boston every week or twice a week. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). Yes. 


Mr. BORDEN, ‘Then it does not matter whether it is a 
Hathaway Line or another line, But the report goes on to 
gay : ; 

“A new market has been opened to us through the Hathaway Line 
of steamers with Boston, which has already been of great importance 
to this section of the Province. A large amount of mutton, fruit, 
vegetables, poultry and dairy produce have been shipped, and favor- 
able returns realised,.’’ 

The King’s County Agricultural Society in its report says : 

“ A new departure was made in this county by the shipment to New 
York of several cargoes of turnips at 35 and 40 cents per bushel. Should 
a market for turnips continue, even at 30 cents, this will make a profit- 


able crop, as they can be made to yield 1,000 busbels to the acre—900 
having been grown on one acre in Oornwallis last seagon.”’ 


That report was written by the very gentleman whose other 
report was 80 largely quoted by the hon, member for Anna- 
polis. Then the Central Agricultural Society of King’s 
County, says: 


‘¢ Potatoes, our staple crop, have given a very abundant yield * * * 
Lamb, poultry, eggs and dairy produce (owing mainly te the Boston 
market vi@ the Hathaway line from Annapolis) have been in good 
demand and bring good returns. A large amount of potatoes are also 
sent by this line, which is a great accommodation to many farmers 
along the line of railway.” 


The Union Agricultural Society reports: 


“ With an average crop of fruit they (the farmers) are obtaining very 
large prices, and in the sale of an extraordinary large yield of potatoes 
and hay of superior quality, the returns have seldom been equalled and 
never exceeded. In viewing the prospects of the industrious agricul- 
turists, we are more and more convinced that, with free and favorable 
markets for the sale of our products, our lines have fallen in pleasant 
places and that we have s goodly heritage.” 

The Farmers Agricultural Society Directors’ report of 1884 
Says: 

‘‘In reference to the crops we beg to report that as a whole we have 
been blessed with a liberal harvest, for which we feel gratiful to the 
Giver of all good. Potatoes, our staple crop, were about an average; 
prices however, ruled low, and owing to the exorbitant duty, but few 
will be likely to find their way to the United States; probably a large 
portion of them will be driven to market. * * * Apples probably 


not more than half an average crop, but quality good ; a large quantity 
have already found their way to the United States markets.’ 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). What year is that? 

Mr, BORDEN, 1884, 

M. MILLS (Annapolis). That is four years ago, 

Mr. BORDEN. Three yearsago. It is not very long 
ago. The West Cornwallis Agricultural Society Officers 
report says : | 


‘‘ Potatoes an abundant crop, especially in moist land, but as yet 
prices ranging very low.” 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I will quote to the hon, gentleman some 
of the reports from the Annapolis Society which he seems 
to have overlooked, and first the Nictaux Agricultural 
Society Directors’ report, says: 


“Potatoes a large crop, and turnips about an average, but owing to 
the low price and small demand they will mostly be fed to stock ” 


Bridgetown Agricultural Society Directors’ report : 


“Potatoes a fair yield, but the market value both ‘home and 
abroad’ is very discouraging for paying prices.’’ 


Paradise Agricultural Society Directors’ report : 


“In presenting their annual report the directors of this soeiety would 
note that while our farmers are not untouched by the ‘hard times,’ 
which more or less affect all branches of trade, their condition will yet, 
we believe, compare favorably with that of their fellows enjoyed in other 
industries. 

‘62, Crop Report.—Hay far below the sverage, but well made. 
Potatoes above average and of fine quality. Grain, average yield ; 
turnips and oiher roots, owing to want of timely rain, small. Fruit 
far below average, but prices for hand picked, rule high; from $3 to $4 
at the orchard.’’ 


The Eastern Annapolis Agricultural Society Director’s 
report states: 


hundreds of thrifty and industrious people. I challenge 
contradiction on that point. Three years ago, the total 
assessment of the county of King’s did not exceed by many 
‘thousand dollars the total assessment twenty years previous 
‘to that date. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). The same may be said of An- 
napolis as regards the assessment. 


Mr. BORDEN. The assessment is conducted on ‘the 
same principle now as it was then, 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). The assessment is no crite- 
rion whatever, 


Mr. BORDEN, It may not be a criterion, but I say that 
the assessment is made on precisely the same principle’ as 
it was twenty years ago. 


Mr, MILLS (Annapolis), I would like to make an ex- 
planation, if the hon, gentlemen will allow me, The assess- 
ment is no Criterion, Inthe county of Annapolis—and I 
know what I am talking about, for I have had some expe- 
rionce in regard to it—they assess the wards, each ward has 
an assessor, and the county is rated according to that 
assessment. In some wards, they think the ward nearest 

to them is assessed too low, and, notwithstanding their 
beans medium; potatoes, small crop and rather inferior in quality, oath, they will assess the property in their ward lower 
seiling value nothing ; apples, abundant crop, of average quality, but | still, and so on until they get the whole thing down to a 
the selling prices sre low,so in the end our net cash receipis on our 


year’s operations in crops will be much less than was wished for and ex- MOLY. fow mate of SERCSEMCR Ls That is the way in Annapolis, 
pected in the early season.’’ and I think it is in King 8 also, 


Now, I think that those extracts which I have read show 
very fairly that the impression which the hon. gentleman 
attempted to convey to this House last night was not 
exactly in accordance with tho facts, first as to our depend- 
ence entirely upon the fruit crop, and secondly, as to the 
“people of that locality not wishing or caring for a recipro- 
city treaty. The potato crop, as I have shown, is one of 
our most important crops, and, as pointed out in one of the 
reports | have read, we know that our farmers are met 
with a duty of 15 cents a buehel on these potatoes when 
they send them to the United States, Last year the far- 
mers of my county exported more than 200,000 bushels of 
potatoes, which at 15 cents a bushel, means $30,000 which 
the farmers of the county would have received but for the 
duty. Idonot know the extent of the exportation from 
Annapolis county, but lhave no doubt, judging from the 
reports which are here, that it was very large, ‘Ihen there 
is the article of hay, and Tam sure the hon. gentleman 
is deeply interested in that. I believe that Annapolis county 
exports a very large quantity of hay to the United States 
market, where it meets a daty of $2 a ton, The hon. 
gentleman told us that the values of real estate had greatly 
increased in that valley, He said that the statements made 
by hon, gentlemen on this side of the House, that the 
assessed value of property in this country had not mater- 
ially increased in the last twenty years, were entirely a 
mistake so far as our section of the country was concerned. 
I agree with him so far as the orchard lands of that valley 
are concerned, There is no question that there has been 
in the last five years a great increase in the value of those 
lands, but, I am sorry to say, they are all not orchard lands; 
orchard lands bear a very small proportion to the total 
number of acres in that valley. We have large farms which 
are not growing fruit at all, but are depending entirely on 
the growth of potatoes and other vegetables, and I say, and 
I challenge contradiction, that any farm which has not an 
orchard on itis not worth half what it was in 1866, the 
last year of the Reciprocity Treaty. I think the hon. 
gentieman will find that, in the county of Annapolis, as 
well as in the county of King’s, along’ the area of the 
mountain range along the southern side of tho Bay of Fundy, 
there are thousands of acres of land which are now not! 


“occupied at all and which twenty years:ago were supportin 
Mr, BorpEn, nS s th 


‘tThe past year has been in many respects disadvantageous to the 
farmers in this place in common with other localities, as regards general 
cultivated crops. Hay very short and gathered io bad condition; wheat 
gmall quantities sown with fair yield; corn below average; peas and 


Mr. BORDEN: I do not see that that is very much of 
an explanation. The principle upon which the assessment 
is made is precisely the same now as it was twenty years 
ago, and I say that the assessment has not increased pro 
rata with the population in the last twenty years, and the 
reason is that, although there has been an enormous 
increase in the value of orchard lands, there has been a 
corresponding decrease in the value of those lands which 
are used for ordinary farming purposes only, and I say 
further that, if we had the old Reciprocity Treaty— and I 
appeal io the hon. member for Annapolis (Mr. Mills) to 
contradict me if he can—if we had a restoration of the 
old Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, the property in the county 
of Annapolis and in the county of King’s, the moment it 
was kouwa, would be worth 25 per cent. more than it is 
to-day. The boa. gentleman cannot contradict that state- 
ment. Now,! will call attention still further concerning the 
value of property. There is another kind of property, the 
property in the villages and towns along the coasts of our 
western shores. During the existence of the Reciprocity 
Treaty wo hed a continuous progress, ‘Towns and 
villages grew up and became thrifty, and did’ a 
profitable trade with our neighbors in the United States. 
Those towns have become almost depopulated, Along 
‘the whole coast of King’s county and the Bay of Fundy, and, 
I will venture to say, the county ot Annapolis, you will 
find scores of houses untenanted, shops unused, and wharves 
unused, If the resolution of the hon. gentleman for Hali- 
fax could become law, if that arrangement for coasting 
trade between the two countries could be made, | venture 
to say that in only three years these towns and villages 
would be restored to the old prosperity which they enjoyed 
during the period between 1854 and 1866, Now, since the 
report of the gentleman to whom I referred in opening my 
speech, has been read so extensively, and commented upon 
so extensively, by the hon, member for Annapolis (Mr. 
Milis), I may be pardoned for illustrating this part of my 
subject by referring to an incident of the campaign during 
the elections of 1866, The gentleman who made this report 
was on the stump, sopporting the candidate who was 
opposed to me. [ happened to meet him in a public meet- 
ing. He pointed to me and said: “ Dr. Borden is thé last 
man to complain of our not being entirely prosperous,” 
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“Why,” he said, “ he is prosperous, look at the fine place 
he lives in, the nice grounds and beautiful buildings that he 
has around him, 1 am glad of it, but he is the last man to 
complain of hard times,” I said in reply that I did not 
care to have my private affdirs dragged into a public 
meeting, but as he had seen fit to take me as 
an example I explained to this meeting how 
[ happened to become possessed of that property. 
That property was purchased in 1866 by the man who 
sold it to me the last year of the Reciprocity Treaty, and 
one year before Confederation, for the sum of $4,000, That 
man spent $1,000 in adding lands and buildings to that pro- 
perty, making it cost him $5,000, 15 years after that date, 
that man was glad to sell it to me for $2,100, and that is 
the way I became possessor of that valuable property. 
That argument seemed to satisfy even the gentleman him- 
self, and I may state further thatif any person would come 
to me to-day and give me $2,100 and the additional money 
which I have spent in building since, I wil] gladly sell him 
that property. I think that is a fair illustration of how 
property has diminished in value in towns. Ido not speak 
of farming and orchard lands, they are exceptions, but of 
the towns in the western part of Nova Scotia. So much, 
then, for the assessed value of property. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
[ have been a somewhat attentive student of public questions 
in this country since L had the honor of a seat in this:House. 
Since 1874, I have usually been in my place, and I have 
had the pieasure of listening to most of the discussions 
that have taken place in this House during the time I have 
been a member of it, and I have always understood, up to 
this time, that reciprocity was a part of the political faith 
of both parties in this country. I think I can show the 
House the very best reasons for believing that. Take the 
history of the different treaties, Both parties assisted in 
the negotiations of the treaty of 1854; both parties agreed 
that it was a good thing. In 1866 both parties agreed 
that'that treaty should be renewed if possible. The liberal: 
party sent an agent to Washington, in 1874, to attempt to 
negotiate a treaty; unfortunately he failed, The next 
utterance we have upon the subject of reciprocity was 
jadein 1876, in this House, and I had the pleasure of 
istening to it. Ihold in my hand the speech of the present 
Finance Minister, which he made in this House on the 
}6th March, 1876, and here is what he said: 

' “Individual members might be opposed to reciprocity, but both 
‘political parties were favorable to such a treaty, which meant free trade 
ao a certain extent with the United States ; and it could only be attained 
by one meanus—a defensive policy. Why did we get it 20 years ago? 
Simply in order to remove the customs duties, which restricted the free 
interchange of certain products between the two countries. Why did 
they adopt that treaty ? It was because there was a hostile tariff on 
both sides of the line, and the time has come when, if we would 
secure a renewal of reciprocal relations, we must have something to 
offer. Therefore every one who believed in reciprocal free trade with 


the United States was bound to support the resolution before the 
House.”’ 


The resolution mentioned was moved by the right hon. 
gentleman who now leads the House, in amendment, | 
think, to going into Committee of Supply. Then what do 
-we find next? In 1878, on the eve of the general election, 
the right hon, gentleman moved the following resolution: 


“ This House is of the opinion that the welfare of Canada requires the 
adoption of a national policy, which, by a judicial readjustment of the 
tariff, will benefit and foster the agricultural, the mining, the manu- 
facturing and other interests of the Dominion; that such a policy will 
retain in Canada thousands of our fellow country-men now obliged to 
expatriate themselves in search of the employment denied them at home, 
will restore prosperity to our struggling industries, now so sadly 
depressed, will prevent Osnada from being made a sacrifice market, 
will encourage and develop an active interprovincial trade, and moving 
(as it ough: to do) in the direction of a reciprocity of tariffg with our 
neighbors, so far as the varied interests of Canada may demand, will 
oy tend to procure for this country eventually a reciprocity of 
trade, 


And what did the right hon. gentleman say in supporting 
his resolution ? . Speaking of the Americans he said: 
21—1888—3 


‘¢ They will not have anything like reciprocity of trade with us unless 

we show them that it will be to their advantage. Why should they give 
us reciprocity when they have our mar ) them now? * * * 
It is only by closing our doors and by cutting them out of our markets, 
tha en theirs to us. if they would take the same steps as 
England had done with France, and say : We-willlower-the—duties on 
your wines, if you will lower the duties on our cotton goods, for 
instance, something might be done. Allthe Browns in Canada sent to 
Washington will be of no avai e something to give in 
return, * * * If you say ‘we will cripple your trade and shut you 
out, but at the same time we will gi ry opportunity of fairly 
entering into a reciprocity of trade wi i t we will keep our 
markets to ourselvés,’ it would have a great effect,”’ _ 
What was the object, then, in imposing this high taxation ? 
It was in order to keep the Americans out and to force 
them to make reciprocal trade relations with us. We 
objected to the admission of their manufaetured goods into 
Canada. Wesaid: We will put up a high tariff and keep 
their manufactured goods out, and when the proper time 
came, according to the hon. gentleman’s own reasoning, 
that we had something to give them, what was that some- 
thing? It either meant that or nothing. As late as 
28th March, 1834, during a discussion of a resolution in 
favor of reciprocity offered by the hon. member for Queen’s 
(Mr. Davies), the hon. gentleman who now leads the 
Government said : : 

‘Unless the United States will come at some time or other to a con- 
clusion that they would be willing to enter upon a reciprocity treaty, 
not only for our natural productions but for our manufactures as well 
as our natural products, we will never have a treaty.” 

Thus, I think, I have shown clearly that the raison d’étre of 
establishing the policy of protection which was established 
in this country was, that we would be in a better position 
to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with the United States. 
That kind of language was used not only in this House but 
also in the country, Weare all aware that the Finance 
Minister stated once and I think twice ion public in Prince 
Edward Island, on the eve of elections, that we would have 
reciprocity within two years. I venture to say that the 
hon. member for Annapolis (Mr. Mills), notwithstanding 
his statement last night, declared during his campaign at 
the recent election, for he dare not do otherwise, that he 
was favorable to reciprocity if reciprocity could be got. I 
venture to say he did so. This policy of protection has 
been put forward as an alternative, as something not desir- 
able but something that we could not help adopting, and. 
something that we were to use as a means toan end. Now 
the policy seems to be the reverse, and this protective policy 
is to be the means of preventing the attainment of the 
desired end, because the resolution of the Minister of 


Marine, -plainly tells us that if reciprocity ‘is to 
interfere in the slightest degree with any industry 
fostered in this country then he will not have it, 


thus virtually substituting a policy of protection for a 
policy of reciprocity. Why, Mr. Speaker, coming down toa 
later date, almost up to this very day, we fiad thatit was the 
policy of thisGovernment, and the policy therefore of this 
country, to endeavor to obtain a reciprocity treaty. Let 
hon, members look at the correspondence between Mr, 
Bayard and the Finance Minister; let them look at the pro- 
tocols and at the offers made. Are we to suppose that that 
offer to negotiate on the basis of freer trade relations was 
not made sincerely ? I should be very sorry to suppose any- 
thing of the kind, I do not believe anything of the kind, I 
believe it was the policy until a very late date, until almost 
within an hour of the time this resolution was put before 
the House by the Minister of Marine, I cannot say why this 
change of base has been made; but certainly after the state- 
ments'I have made and the proofs I have given, it is not 
fitting that hon. gentlemen opposite should charge members 
on this side of the House with inconsistency. We have been 
consistent advocates of reciprocity from first to last; hon. 
gentlemen opposite have been advocates of reciprocity up to 
the time when, I venture to think, there is more chance of 
obtaining it than there has been at any time during the last 
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twenty years. Are they abandoning it because there is a pros- 
pect of our getting it? Is that the reason? I do not know 
what the reason is, This extraordinary change of base 
requires explanation. I cannot understand it. Does it mean 
that the manufacturers are getting too much power? Cer: 
tainly there must be some explanation to afford. I await 
with interest their explanation. It is scarcely necessary to 
ask, after I have shown that both sides have agreed as to 
the advisability of reciprocity, aud it has been an axiom in 
the political faith of both parties, to show whether it is a 
desirable thing or not. I might ask the question: Is com- 
merce desirable at all, is it advantageous? Surely if com- 
merce is desirable, if foreign trade is desirable, it is cer- 
tainly desirable that we should have the freest possible 
trade with our neighbors to the south. They are our 
nearest neighbors. They want what we have to sell, and we 
want what they have to sell. Our geographical position is 
such that it is convenient for us to trade with them; 
and as to the advantage there cannot be any question, we 
have had experience of it. What did the experience of i854 
to 1866 show ? Why, trade went up by leaps and bounds 
during those twenty years, advancing from six million 
dollars to ten times that amount. We have heard a good 
deal during this debate of the loyalty cry. I have here an 
extract from a report of the Committee of the Executive 
Council approved by the Governor General of Canada, 19th 
February, 1865, upon the subject of the old Reciprocity 
Treaty. I believe the right hon. gentleman who now leads 
the House was a member of the Government at that time ; 
I do not know whether he was leader but he was a member 
of it. After a reference to loyalty to their sovereign the 
committee concluded with these words : 


‘They cannot err in directing the attention of the enlightened states- 
men of the Great Empire, of which it is the proudest boast of Canadians 
to form a part, to the connection between material prosperity and poli- 
tival contentment, feeling that they appealed to the highest motives of 
patriotic statesmen, the desire to perpetuate a Dominion founded on the 
affectionate allegiance of a prosperous and contented people.’’ 


My hon. friend from Queen’s, N.B. (Mr. Baird) 
has spoken of this aspect of the question. It was quite 
pathetic to hear him. He said that there was no doubt at 
all that the adoption of the policy shadowed in the resolu- 
tion of the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) to give us 
free coasting trade along the whole coast of North America 
would be a wonderful advantage to his constituency and to 
himself. He spoke as if he had a personal interest in the 
matter, but he would rather sacrifice his property, he said, 
his own personal interests, than do anything at all that 
might savor of disloyalty. It was truely pathetic. It 
reminded one of what another distinguished patriot, Artemus 
Ward, said during the Southern rebellion. He said rather 
than the secession of the Southern States of the Union 
should have taken place he would have sacrificed his 
wife’s relations. ‘the hon. member for Queen’s, N.B., 
would sacrifice his property rather than be suspected of 
disloyalty. I tell that hon, gentleman that there are some 
things in the world quite as important as loyalty. And if 
he would turn his attention as carefully to all the other 
virtues as he does to this, possibly it would not do him any 
harm. I will not remind him, possibly it would not be 
parliamentary to do so, of what the celebrated Dr. Johnson 
said of people who were inclined to talk so much about 
their own loyalty. But, Sir, we are told that we are dis- 
loyal because we are in favor of freer trade relations with 
the United States, I hold in my hand, Sir, an article in 
the Westminster Review on the subject of Imperial Federa- 
tion and I think it will be generally conceded that this 
review—a British review—might be supposed to be quite 
a8 loyal in its utterances, particularly when it is advocating 
a cause such as that of Imperial Federation, as the hon. 
gentleman who takes an opposite view to myself on this 
question. 
Mr. Borpen. 


‘ We are long past the day when the interests of classes can long 
prevail over those of nations, or diplomatic artifices or expedients over 
facts ; and it is only when those who are in the right descend to artifi- 
ees and expedients that the opponents of truth and nature have a 
chance. The Canadian people know what they are about and what 
they want, and will vote as benefits their own commercial interests and 
national and imperial instincts. Those who think otherwise should 
consider how’and why the Reciprocity Treaty fell through, the vast and 
almost magical changes already resulting from the development of the 
Great North-West, how the transcontinental and inter-oceanie railway 
at once empowers, embodies, and stimulates the spirit of patriotism and 
empire, as well as the energies of commerce, and whether it is likely 
that citizens of the freest country in the world will much longer 
continue to raise a superabundant income by taxing themselves for the 
benefit of a few manufacturers?’ 


And again: 

“Every passing year now strengthens the Canadian nationality 
beyond all ordinary computation of the effect of time, but if commercial 
union with the States should come and prosper, popular content with 
things as they are would strengthen with it.’”’ 

And again: 


‘(We hear a good deal now of Canadian railways which are political 
and ought to be commercial, sud of the Canadian farmer, with profits 
mulcted by excessive freight on the one hand and a protective tariff on 
the other, who is kept out of the States’ markets close by, whilst 
beckoned on through vast spaces to Dominion markets that hardly yet 
exist. Werely, however on general causes operating naturally, and we 
think irresistibly in a given uniform direction; and we say that 
Canadian nationality has grown with everything that has favored it, 
and in spite of everything that seemed to hinder it ; that it has increased 
and not decreased with the feeling of loyalty to England, and of pride 
in belonging to a great empire , and that facts now favor an immense 
development of that feeling. Canada has nationality and wants empire. 
She can have a freer hand as a member of the British Empire than as 
one of the United States railways beget railways and traffic traffic. 
Unity consolidates nationality, and nationality leads toempire. Domin- 
ion markets mast constantly extend and increase. Railways will create 
along their route and especially at either end, vast emporia of commerce. 
Esquimalt Harbor, land-docked easily protected, of sufficient depth, of 
four or five hundred acrea area, and covered by Vancouver’s Island, 
the only coal producing spot in that region, will be a place of concourse 
for the fleets of that hemisphere, and eyrie of imperial outlook and a 
stronghold for defence and communicatioa.”’ 


How does he conclude the article ? 


“ All tends to show that Canadian nationality and loyalty bid fair to 
be intensified and extended, and that if Uanadian and States. commer- 
cial unity comes, it will not mean severance from England.’’ 


That is the opinion of the reviewer in the Westmiaster 
Review. Now, Sir, what is the truest kind of loyalty? It 
is loyalty to the best interests of the country. The time 
has come in our system of government when the best 
understood wishes of the people are the wishes of the 
sovereign, and when there is no difference between the 
feelings and desires and wishes ‘of the majority and the 
wishes of the sovereign under whose beneficent sway we 
are proud to live. That isthe fact, and if we, by a large 
majority in this country, show to Her Majesty the Queen 
that we are in favor of freer trade relations with the United 
States she will not only consider it disloyal, but she will be 
proud to assist us in carrying out that which is going to 
be for our own material advantage. Now we are told that 
the adoption of this resolution and this policy will injure 
the manufacturers, 1 dissent entirely from that view. Ido 
believe that so far as the Maritime Provinces are concerned 
that the manufacturers of Toronto, Hamilton, London and 
perhaps of Montreal will not have the markets in the Mari- 
time Provinces, I quite admit that the Maritime Provinces 
would have the right to trade where they want to trade, 
where they have a right to trade, and where they would 
trade, were it not for the very high tariff, with the United 
States their nearest neighbor. Those centres to which I 
have referred would become centres of a larger area of 
country. They would have their share of the trade with 
the 60,000,000 people to the south of us, and they coald 
send their goods down in competition with the manufacturers 
of the United States. Is it possible that after a lengthened 
period of protection to our manufacturers in this country 
that we are not able to compete with the manufacturers of 
the United States? I would be ashamed to acknowledge 
anything of that kind. I do not believe it. I believe that 
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the adoption of the policy would be as advantageous to the 
manufacturers of this country as to any other of the people 
of the country. If not, then what does it mean? Is it not 
a contention that the people of this country are being taxed 
heavily in order to support those manufacturers and that 
we are annually paying heavy taxes into the revenue and 
putting the taxes into the pockets of the manufacturers ? 
This is what it means. What do we find in the United States ? 
We find that twenty-five years, aye, fifteen years ago, manu- 
facturers,were unknown in the southern States of the Union; 
we find to-day that manufacturers are going ahead rapidly 
and that the southern States of the Union are doing their own 
manufacturing, notwithstanding that their neighbors in the 
New England States hed from fifty to one hundred years 
the start of them. Are we, who are manufacturing almost 
as long as the manufacturers of the New England, to fall 
behind in the race, when the southern States have w.thin a 
few years developed their large manufactures ? I think not, 
Iam entirely of a different view from that, I have in 
my Own county a few manufacturers and I have talked 
with them on the subject. We have manufacturers of axes 
and I am assured by those men that they do not fear reci- 
procity and free trade with the United States, They say 
give us the raw materials free and we will compete with 
anybody. We are not afraid of competition. So it is 
with all the manufacturers. They say: “give us a chance 
to send our manufactures into the State of Maine and we 
are not afraid of competition. We are more afraid of Can- 
adian competition under a high tariff than we would be 
of competition under free trade with the United States.” 
We are further told that this is not a practical ques- 
tion, and that it does not come within the range of 
practical politics. I think, Sir, that this article which 
I have read on the subject of Imperial Federation, 
and in which incidentally this question of commercial 
free trade with the United States is considered, 
shows that it is within the range of prastical politics, shows 
that it is being considered upon the other side of the water, 
and I think it is only necessary to read a letter of Mr. 
Bayard to Sir Charles Tupper in order to see that the ques- 
tion is within the range of practical politics. We find now 
that there are two propositions on this subject in the United 
States, one before Congress and one before the Senate, 
directly pointing to the carrying ovt of something similar 
to that which is proposed in the resolution before the 
House, I refer to Congressman Hitt’s resolution for com- 
mercial union, and I refer also to the resolution of Senator 
Frye for reciprocal commercial relations between the 
United States, Mexico, South America and Brazil. Why 
were we not included? Simply because we have not at 
present the power of negotiating our own treaties. It is 
clear from these propositions, which are now before both 
branches of the United States Legislature, that the Ameri- 
cans are turning their attention to greater freedom of trade; 
and in view of that disposition on the part of the United 
States to extend their trade relations with the whole of 
North America, I think it is not correct to say that this 
subject is not within the range of practical politics. 


Mr.SPROULE. Mr. Speaker, in occupying the time of 
the House at this late stage of the debate, the only excuse 
that I can offer is the importance of the subject under con- 
sideration. The hon. member who introduced the resolu- 
tion told this House, and through this House the country, 
that this was one of the most important subjects that ever 
engaged the attention of the Canadian Parliament since 
Conf-deration. Ithink hon. gentlemen on both sides of 
this House will agree with him in that statement, for from 
whatever standpoint we consider the issue involved, we 
must acknowledge that it isa most important question. 


If we examine it from a social standpoint, remembering 
that in social life asin everything else the greater inva- 
riably controls the less, it means a change in our social 
status. It means a change in every part of our country, 
so that we must ultimately grow more and more like the 
nation with whom we associate. If we examine it from 
the manufacturers’ standpoint, I think there are few but 
would admit that it means virtually the extinction of the 
manufacturing industries of our country. If we examine 
it from a political standpoint, it means the annihilation 
of our system which we believe to be modelled on 
the best system in the world, or the grafting upon it 
whatever is new and peculiar in the political system 
of the great country lying to the south of us. If 
we examine it from a national standpoint, whether 
as an integral part of the British Empire or as an im- 
portant nation growing up on the North American con- 
tinent, it is equally important, because I believe it means 
our national extinction. If we examine it from the stand- 
point of the mother country, that power which has been 
our protection and shield in our embryonic life to the 
present, whose flag has shielded us through the helpless 
years of infancy and has continued to wave over us in our 
growth to maturity, whose influence and power have secured 
for us the rights of the high seas, and whose overshadow- 
ing influence has always afforded us protection in every 
part of the world, it means the detraction of this important 
and integral part of the British Empire from the mother 
country. We must admit thatitis a great issue. The hon. 
gentleman who introduced this resolution told us that it 
was only owing to the condition of the country at the 
present time that he ventured to spring upon the Canadian 
Parliament such an important issue, and he went on to give 
us that doleful and lamentable picture which we have had 
presented to us year after year since 1878, when hon, gentle- 
men opposite were so signally defeated at the polls, He 
painted that picture in all its horrors and melancholy. One 
might almost suppose, if the picture was sketched by an 
artist, that after he had given it the last touch of the brush, 
he would sit down in solitude and melancholy and feel 
unhappy for the rest of his life. He gave us a picture of 
the condition of our country from many standpoints. It 
was a ruined and impoverished country. He told us our 
railways had cost millions of dollars, and had never paid 
for the money invested in them, He forgot to tell us of 
our highways, our concessions, our streets, for which we 
have paid large sums of money, but which do not pay any 
interest on the investment; but they are there to enable us 
to carry on our trade and intercourse with each other. He 
forgot to tell us of the great highways of nature, such as 
the St. Lawrence, which have been deepened in their chan- 
nels, or the canals which have been dug in the earth, and 
which are paying no interest on the money expended, 
Bat will he tell us that any civilised country in the world 
could do without these conveniences of life? They do not 
give us any returns in dividends, but they enable us con- 
veniently to carry on all the operations of trade and com- 
merce like other civilised countries. He told you that the 
farmers, a great and important industrial class of 
the country, were growing poorer and poorer every year, 
that they are unable by their labors to supply themselves 
and their families with the necessities and comforts of life. 
He represented their farms as shrinking in value year after 
year, and cebts growing up on their farms in the shape of 
mortgages which represented a large percentage of their 
actual value, and their wealth as decreasing owing to a 
reduction in their profits from the products of their farms. 
He declared that we were rapidly rolling up a national 
debt so burdensome to the people of Canada that they were 
unable to bear it. With regard to that, 1 have a return 


If we look at it from a commercial standpoint, it means a| from which I find that the burden imposed upon the people 
complete revolution in the trade of over 4,000,000 people. ' in consequence of that national debt is comparatively very 
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light. The only burden they can feel is the interest they 
pay on it; and how much a head does it amount to tc-luy? 
When Mr. Mackenzie left power it amounted to $1.58 
a head, and if there was any truth in the assertion 
that the extravagance of this Government had run 
up the debt so rapidly that the people could not 
endure it, you would naturally expect the interest 
to be much greater, but it is only $1.59 to-day. 
Did he tell the people that the magnificent railway system 
we possess, nearly 3,000 miles in length, in addition to the 
other railway lines subsidised all over the country, is no 
compensation for this one cent ahead? Did he tell them 
that the development which has gone on in this country 
from 1578 to the revent time is of no importance, and that 
they are paying too dearly for it at the rate of one cent a 
head more than they had in 1878? If the hon. gentleman 
were honest, he would give credit to the party which has 
successfully navigated the ship of State since 1878, for 
the greatest progress which any country has accomplished 
in the same time, and this, with the very least burden 
imposed on the people, But instead of this, the hon. gen- 
tleman asserts that everything in Canada bas been falling 
into decay, that there has been a shrinkage in values in 
every line, that poverty is depicted on every countenance, 
and concluded by saying that there is no country in the 
world to-day in which the producing people receive less for 
what they sell and pay more for what they have to buy. He 
made this sweeping statement, and when we consider 
his position as a public man, we might be disposed to 
attribute to it some force, but what can be thought of that 
hon. gentleman’s standing, what can be thought of his in- 
telligence and of his integrity, when, on looking at the 
different markets of the world, we find that we are receiv- 
ing for what we produce as high prices as the great people 
to the south of us receive for similar productions, and that 
we pay as little for what we buy as almost any people in 
the world. When we look over this county and find, in 
spite of the hon, gentleman’s doleful picture, that the sun 
shines as brightly here as ever, that the day is as long, that 
the people have their three meals a day, that they are well 
clothed, healthy, happy and prosperous, when we look at 
them in their homes and at their gatherings and see 
them well dressed and buoyant in spirits, what 
Opinion must we form of the patriotism or the intel- 
ligence of the hon. gentleman who draws these 
dismal pictures? We have heard from time to 
time, during the last ten years, the same oft-repeated story 
which has become stale and unpalatable, but which has 
been dished up to us this last few weeks ia an entirely new 
form and dress; we have seen the picture drawn so often 
that we can almost imagine the people of the country 
addressing the hon. gentlemen opposite in the celebrated 
language which the poet Edgar Allen Poe addressed to his 
raven. These hon. gentlemen have often on previous 
oceasions challenged us to appeal to the country Speaking 
the other night, an hon. gentlemen said: I challenge the 
Government to appeal to this country on this issue, and I 
can assure them that if they should accept the challenge 
they would not come back with the corporal’s guard. This 
is not the first time we have heard of this corparal’s guard. 
We heard of it in 1879, when the National Policy was adopted, 
and we heard of it agian when the contract was given to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; yet on every occasion that we 
have appealed to the people we have come back with a good 
many corporals guard. We may well imagine the people 
addressing the hon. gentleman opposite as I have said in 
the celebrated lines : 


Prophet! said I, thing of evil. Prophet still, though bird or devil, 
Whether tempter sent, or whether,tempest-tossed the here ashore— 
De:olate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted, 

On this home by horror haunted, tell ma truly I implore, 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead, tell me—tell me, I implore. 

Said the Raven ;: never more. 


Mr. SpPROULE, 


Hon. gentlemen opposite said to the people of the country for 
ten years, “never more,” but they have now come back with 
a remedy, and they say there is balm in Gilead. There is 
aremedy, and that remedy is unrestricted reciprocity or 
commercial union. Let us see what that will leadto. We 
have these doleful pictures given to us by hon. gentlemen 
opposite, notwithstanding the fact that when we entered 
Confederation we had only 2,000 miles of railway, while 
to-day we have 10,700 miles. Our canals have been ex- 
tended, widened and deepened in every part of the 
country. The position of our people is a prosperous 
one, looked at from every standpoint. Whether looked 
at from the standpoint of the savings banks deposits, 
the deposits in the banks, the operation of loan 
eompanies, the number of farm mortgages, the comfort 
of the people in their homes—from whatever stand point 
we look at it, you must conclode unmistakably that the 
condition of our people is prosperous. An hon, gentleman 
opposite said that the number of mortgages held by the 
loan society was no criterion, because a number of people in 
private life are taking mortgages on farms, I would ask, 
where the people get the money to lend, if not from the 
operations they have carried on during the time when tho 
opposition said the country was going down and men were 
receiving no return for their Jabor ? We find farmers to- 
day lending money to their brother farmers on mortgages ; 
and we must conclude that if their agricultural operations 
had not been successful, they would not have been in a posi- 
tion to lend money. Take the deposits in the postfoffice sav- 
ings banks, which I consider is one of the most correct barc- 
meters for ascertaining the condition of the working people. 
There is no reasonable man who will not come to the 
conclusion that the people are not in a very bad condition 
to-day. I have a return before me, by which I find that, 
in 1873, when Mr. Mackenzie came in power, the deposits 
in the post office savings bank amounted to $3,000,000 ; in 
1875 the amount was $3,000,000; in 1876 $2,000,000 ; ia 
1877, $2,600,000; in 1878, $2,000,000 ; but in 1879, the first 
year under the present Administration, the deposits reached 
$3,105,000 ; in 1880, the amount deposited was $3,945,000 ; 
in 1881, $6,000,000; in 1852, $9,000,000; in 1883, $11,000- 
000; in 1884, $13,000,000 and last year no less a sum than 
$19,880,000. Now this represents the deposits from 109,383 
peoples, showing that they covered a large class, and 
according to the post office regulations, the deposits must 
‘have come from the pocrer classes because you can only 
deposit a small sum at atime. ‘To-night we have a remedy 
proposed for this condition of the country by hon. gentlemen 
opposite. We have a remedy proposed for the condition of 
this down-trodden people. The hon, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition gave us several remedies; but to finish up, he was 
pleased to propose what he called the climax,” unrestricted 
reciprocity.” He said we want a distribution of the taxes 
equitably ; we want to eurtail expenditure on public works, 
we want a reduction on expenditure in building railways, 
we want a reconstruction of the civil service, and we want 
a revision of the constitution. [ may say c! .he hon, gentle- 
man that if the constitution needs revision, and if his motion 
should pass, the unfortunate provisional revision would not 
be in the direction mapped out by the provincial delegates 
last year or in the direction mapped out by the Hon. Mr. 


Mowat in Ontario, butit would be a reconstruction of the 


‘state 80 as to make it suit an alliance or connection with 
the United States, so as to cause the annexation ef our 
country, so as to sink our national individuality, and to 
make us part and parcel of the United States, with such 
provisions as to make us work in harmony with their sys- 
tem of political government. He said, we are going to do 
away with railway moxopoly, and we are going to do that 
by asking another coun‘ry to open her arms to us and receive 
us—a country which has the Vanderb.lt railway monopoly, 
and the Jay Gould railway monopoly, of which we have ail 
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heard, and the celebrated Mr, Wiman, himself, the apostle of 
free trade and unrestricted reciprocity, is one of the greatest 
monopolists of telegraph lines on this continent to-day. 
This is the direction in which this resolution leads. He says 
it is to do away with the gigantic railway monopolies, and 
for that he says the true remedy is to have free trade with 
the United States, and that in that way the sting would be 


taken away from these tariff combines. It is for us to 
consider to-night how far that would be a panacea for our 
ills. I purpose to examine this question for a short time, 
because I think that hon. gentlemen are very unfair in their 
presentation of it. These hon. gentlemen have placed their 
policy before the country and the House. - They have sub- 
mitted that panacea, and they are to-day in the judgment 
of this House, and will be in the future in the judgment of 
the people of this country, because we are told that this is 
only a commencement, that they will fight it out at the 
polis, and will continue the agitation, and I tell them that, 
when an appeal is made to the country, they will come 
back with some experience, and with some such consolation 
and comfort as the old lady obtained from the parrot for which 
she paid a high price. There is a story of an old lady who 
lived alone and had no children and had very few comforts 
as far as society was concerned. She induced a little girl 
to come to her from the orphan’s home and to live with 
her, and she promised her a great deal, but the discrepancy 
between age and youth was so great that the child did not 
find much comfort there, and, as an inducement, the old 
lady used to tell her: “Stay until I die, and I 
will give you all my money, and then you can 
buy what you want, you can be rich and pay for 
everything you desire, and be a great woman,” She did 
not comfort her much in this way, and a gentleman came 
round selling parrots that he said were great talkers, and, 
though they were held at a high price, the old lady bought 
one of these parrots, thinking it would be a great comfort 
to her, and would be some company for the child, After 
she had bought it, she found that, like a good many parrots 
for which high prices had been paid, it did not talk at all; 
but the little girl was so lonesome when the old lady would 
go away that she used to say to herself: ‘I wish the old 
lady would die, it would be a good thing, and then I would 
get the money.” She repeated this so often that the parrot 
got hold of it, and he would say: “I wish the old lady 
would die.” So the old lady had not much comfort from the 
parrot. She was lonesome, and she appealed to her spiritual 
adviser, and told him: “ The parrot that I have is the curse 
of my life; it only says two or three words, but it never says 
anything but bad words, and there is no comfort in that,” 
He suggested a remedy: He said, “I have a parrot which 
-has been with me fora long time; it does not talk very 
much, but, as I am a preacher, what it says are good words, 
and not bad words. You take this parrot and put it with 
your parrot, and it will teach it to talk in such a way that 
it will say nothing but good words.” So she got the 
preacher’s parrot. In due time the preacher came to visit 
her, and he said: “ Well, sister, how is the parrot getting 
along?” ‘ Oh,” said she, “it is worse and worse. These 
parrots are the curse of my life. I do not know what to do 
with those parrots. When I come in, feeling so lonesome 
that I could sink into the ground, the first thing I hear is, 
‘I wish the old lady would die!’ and then your parrot will 
draw a long face and say, ‘ Lord, answer prayer!’” I think 
hon, gentlemen will have about as much comfort out of the 
situation when they come back from the country as the old 
lady had from her parrot. But we may be asked, what does 
this unrestricted reciprocity or commercial union mean? 
We have had the versions of several hon. gentlemen, They 
have not been very definite. They have not given a very 
clear definition of what it is, but, if we can glean from those 
hon. gentlemen who have been advocating the subject so 
strongly what they mean by it, we will be able to find out 
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what is meant by unrestricted reciprocity or commercial 
union, You will understand that I hold these to be synony- 
mous terms, that they are coavertible the one into the 
other, because in reality they mean the same thing. But 
it happens that these hon, gentlemen, finding of late that 
the words “ commercial union” turned out to be not very 
palatable, have dressed them up and adopted a new name 
and presented the same idea ina different shape. If we 
ask what does it mean and take the gentlemen who have 
been discussing the question not only in Canada but in the 
United States, we may fairly be entitled to accept their 
views as to whatit means. The Hon. Robert Hitt, who 
has introduced a Bill in the United States Congress, point- 
ing in the direction at which these hon, gentlemen aim, 
says, speaking of the people of Canada: 

‘They would probably accept commercial union, with unrestricted 

trade, common fishing rights, coasting trade privileges, and an equalised 
tariff would abolish all these custom houses.’’ 
What does this include? Exactly what is included in the 
first motioa made by the hon. member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) and the addition tacked on to it 
by the hon. member for Queen’s, P.E.I. (Mr. Davies). 
What does Mr. Goldin Smith say about this? He is an- 
other geatleman who has been enlightening the country on 
this subject, and he says: — 

‘¢€ommercial union would, of course, involve assimilation of tariffs, 
which, however, since the raising of Oanadian import duties, has 
brought the tariff more nearly toa level, would present no iasurmouatable 
difficulty.” 

The Hon. Mr. Longley, Attorney General of Nova Scotia, 
writes as follows : 

“T have just had time to express a strong sense of the value and 

importance of a commercial union and to hist at the spirit in which the 
United States—from whom such a proposition must emanate—should 
approach it. The passing of Mr. Butterworth’s proposed measure by the 
American Congress, will, in my judgment, be an enormous step in the 
accomplishment of this great object.” 
“ Canadian Union”—that is what one of our Canadian 
statesman calls it, and that is what he understands by this 
motion before the House. Thien take Mr, Wharton-Barker, 
and he speaks of it as Commercial Union with Canada, He 
says: 

‘‘ A commercial union with Canade, such ag is here proposed ag 

preferable to reciprocity, wouid be established on the footing of a com- 
mon tariff for both couatries, and the distribution of the receipts from 
customs on the basis of population, or on some other basis that might 
be thought more «qiitable. As the present Canadian tariff contains 
many duties ‘for revenue only,’ its assimilation to our own would be 
attended by some loss of revenue to Canada; and it would not be unfair 
to guarantee her a sum equal to her present receipts for a number of 
years.’’ : : 
Now, he speak: of it and he makes no difference between 
unrestricted reciprocity and commercial union, He is an 
American. We go further, and we take Vallancy H. Fuller, 
one of our own Canadians, who has been over Ontario in 
reference to this question. We find him addressing acircular 
to the Farmers’ Institutes of Ontario, asking them to take 
up this question and pass resolutions in favor of it. The 
following is the heading of his circular : 


THE CANADIAN FARMERS’ DUTY, 
By Vawcanoy H. Fuser, 
President Central Farmers’ Institute of Ontario. 


Now, the hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr, Charlton) 


‘said the other night that 48 Farmers’ Institutes has passed 


resolutions on the lines of the resolution that was introduced 
here. Then, if that be so, who will say that it does not 
mean commercial union? Why, the Farmers’ Institutes 
recognise it, Mr. Fuller looked upon it, Goldwin Smith, and 
Mr, Sbaw, of Hamilton, who is conducting a campaign in 
the west—all these look upon it as practically com- 
mercial uniun, Then, are we not entitled to consider 
itin the same light? I think we are. But Mr, Wiman 
himself speaks of it in the same Jight, and he called it com- 
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mercial union or unrestricted reciprocity. So we have it 
from different public men who have given utterance to 
sentiments on this question, that they mean the same thing 
and the agitation has been kept up since in our country on 
these lines, Take the utterances of every public map on 
this question, and you can come to no other conclusion than 
that they urderstand commercial union and unrestricted 
reciprocity to mean the samo thing, and it is the same 
thing. Taen I would like to ask one question here. The 
hon, member for North Norfolk said that 48 Farmers’ 
Institutes decided in favor of this scheme. Why did they 
decide in favor of it? Because we had Mr. Shaw, of 
Hamilton, we had Vallancy EH. Fuller, from Hamilton, we 
had the agent of these men going through the country 
calling the Farmers’ Institutes together, and addressing 
them upon the subject, almost entirely on the one side, 
there was no discussion on the other side at all, and it was 
an easy matter, when these men were brought together, 
to get an opinion from these Institutes on the one side, 
when there was no discussion on the other side, It 
was an easy matter to get resolutions pointing in the 
dir ction which the hon. member tor North Norfolk has 
spoken of. Now, let ma ask what is unrestricted recipro 
city, provided we get it? I hold that from our position as 
Canadians it is unreasonable to expect that we could get a 
fair commercial treaty with the United States tc-day. 
Commercial Union, I believe the people of Canada do not 
want, but a fair commercial treaty, I beliove they will be 
willing to make, and are prepared to accept freor trade 
relations with the United States any time that they can get 
thom. But car we got them? We tind that during the last 
22 years every effort that has been made by Canada to 
extend these trade relations with the United States, has 
been rejected almost contemptuously. In 1869 it was 
rejected, and in 1874, when George Brown went to Washing- 
ton, it was rejected. Our standing offer whieh has been on 
the Statute-book since 1879, has been disregarded and 
ignored, and every offer that has been made to induce the 
United States to grant an extension of these trade relations 
on lines which we believe would be in the interest of the 
people of Canada, has been systematically ignored. Now, 
would we be more likely to obtain it tc-Jay? Lot us sce 
the answer which was made to the British plenipotentiaries 
by the representatives of the United States, and I think 
that is the very best argument we can produce to show 
that we are unlikely to get it at the present time. Hereis 
what the United States Commissioners say: 

‘* While continuing their proposal heretofore submitted—on the 30th 
ultimo—and fully sharing the desire of Her Britannic Majesty’s pleni- 
pores to remove all causes of difference in connection with the 

sheries; the American plenipotentiaries are constrained, after cxreful 
consideration, to decline to ask from the president authority requisite 
to consider the proposal conveyed to them on the 3d inst. as a means 
to the desired end, because the greater freedom of commercial inter- 
course 80 proposed would necessitate an adjustment of the present tariff 
of the United States by Congressional action; which adjustment the 
American plenipotentiaries consider to be manifestly impracticable of 
accomplishment, through the medium of a treaty under the circum- 
stances now existing ’”’ 

Now, then, it appears that this matter is to them one of 
perfect indifference. This is the conclusion that we must 
come to from reading their answer to Sir Charles Tupper’s 
letter, and this is the conclusion they come to after careful 
consideration of the question, that if they proposed such a 
thing from their standpoint, it would be impracticable for 
the simple reason that it would require Vongressional 
action, which they are inclined to think they could not get. 
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licve it is, how far would England tolerate a discrimination 
in tariff in favor of the United States, and against her, and 
against all other countries with which she was on ami- 
cable relations, and with which she had trade relations, 
Would it not be a distinct violation of her commercial 
treaties with other countries? Because if we do not let 
these countries trade with us upon the same terms that wo 
let the United States trade with us, we do not give them 
the advantages of the most favored trade relations, Thero- 
fore, I say it would bo a violation of her treaties, and if 
there were no other reasons, that alone would prevent ber 
from entertaining the subject for a single moment. But 
what objections are there to the commercial relations pro- 
vided we had them? Well, in the first place, it would des- 
troy the revenue of our country. Now, I think that both 
parties are agreed that if we abolished the duty now paid 
by goods that we receive from the United States, the 
change would at one slap take away from us $7,300,000, 
and if we can believe the sentiments uttered by the hon. 
gentlemen on both sides of the House, when they tell us 
that if we had unrestricted reciprocity, our trade w:th tho 
United States would increase nearly one hundred fold, I 
say it means nearly twice the amount. I believe that it 
means, at least, a falling off in our revenue of over 
$15,000,000. Now, when you reduce the revenue of a 
country by $15,000,000, you bring about a very serious 
condition of things in that country. We are yet 
anew country, and we must spend increasing amounts 
of money almost every years, because our country being 
new, it needs to be developed. We want railways, we want 
canals, we want harbors, wo want public buildings, we want 
various things to enable our people to carry on their opera- 
tions as successfully as other countries which are in the 
enjoyment of advanced civilised life, therefore we need an 
increasing amount of expenditure each year. But the 
United S‘ates are an old country, and their great difficulty 
is to know how to decrease the revenue at the present time, 
Then I say that if wo were to rest the tariff on the principle 
suggested by the hon, gentleman, to say that we could 
throw our customs revenue into one pool, whereas we are 
5,000,060 of people, and the United States are 60,000,000 
we could draw out osly one dollar for every twelve they 
drew out, They want to reduce their revenue, but we want 
to increase ours. Now, in order toreduce their revenue they 
must reduce their tariff, and we do not believe that it is the 
interests of the people of our country to reduce our tariff 
now. Therefore, provided we had this, what would be the 
result? We would-be face to face with the very condition 
of things that we find in the United States to-day. We would 
be almost in a state of insolvency. We would be unable to 
raise enough money to carry on the operations in our exten- 
sive country. The Provinces are spending money as part of 
the Dominion of Canada to-day, and when they run short of 
money they can come back and say: We want an addi- 
tional subsidy. We are obliged to do it because they are a part 
and parcel of our country. But could we go to the United 
States after we had entered into an arrangement for a certain 
time, but found in a few years that we were short of revenue, 
and ask them to readjust this arrangement? They would tell 
us, no, that it was entered into for a definite length of time, 
that they could not adjust it tosuit our purposes, that we must 
take the consequence, that it suited our public men at tho 
time, and that we must accept the result, What would be 
our condition then ? Hither we would have to get rid of the 
compact or would have to devise some other means of relief 


Now, how far would Hogland be likely to tolerate this, | in the direction of raising money. Suppose we went out of 
provided we got it? I understand there is a provision made| the compact. Suppose we stepped out again and assumed 


between England avd other countries, that when commer-. 


cial relations with othe countries are entered into she 

promises to give them the same advantages, the freest 

trade relations that they concede to the British Empire 

or her colonies. Now, if this is the case, and I be 
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our national independence as it exists to-day, it would bring 
about a financial crises in our country that would shake it 
from the centre to the circumference, that would be felt in 


every linc of trade for ten years to come, and it would 


leave us in the condition we occupied in 1867 after 
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the abrogation of reciprocity, and we would have to 
build up our country again, Suppose we accepted the 
other alternative, and imposed direct taxation. We have 
heard a great deal from hon. gentlemen opposite 
about the burdens imposed upon the country and as 
to who pays the taxes, the poor men or rich men, 
They would require very little argument, provided that 
state of things was brought about that I have indicated, to 
satisfy poor people as to who paid the taxes. If we levied 
direct taxation, instead of the taxes being paid by the 
wealthy, in part by foreigners and only in a fractional de- 
gree by puor people, the poor people would have to bear the 
burdens of the country as they would find to their cost, and 
they would be called upon to pay the bulk of the taxation 
required to carry on the affairs of this great country. I say 
it would be most impracticable, most unreasonable to ask 
the people to enter into such a contract and into such rela. 
tions, because we would bo unable at any time to carry out 
the arrangement, We say further that you would have no 
chance to protect the interests of our psople. Why? Be- 
cause the tariff of the United States represents the interests 
of 60,000,000 of people, and they would necessarily make it 
suit their wants, even though it might crush our industries, 
Then it is suggested we might change our tariff. What right 
would we have to do so? It is proposed that those tariffs would 
be framed and agreed upon by some kind of a committee 
which would be composed of twelve representatives of the 
United States to everyone from Canada. What influence 
would one representative have among twelve ? What chance 
would he have to protect the interests of this country ? 
What could he do in regard to altering the tariff for our 
protection and to suit our requirements and wants, and to 
aid in the development of this country that is only partially 
developped, especially when as regards the United States 
the country does not need development, for it is developed 
to-day, but it needs reduced taxation so that less money 
need bo raised.: We would have little or no share of tbe 
work. There is another feature which must not be lost 
sight of. Oanadian history from the earliest time to the 
present shows that the Reform party has sought to get 
Canada from under the control of the mother country. It 
has always been said that Downing Street has too much 
part in controlling this country, and even at the present 
time hon, gentlemen opposite are fighting for the right 
to negotiate our own commercisl treaties. If Canada 
entered into a commercial treaty as is proposed, what 
would she be doing? She’ would be giving away the 
right, not to the mother country that is interested in 
our welfare and progress, but toa country whose interests 
are foreign to ours, whose interests are not on the same 
lines, but distinctly opposing lines, and that power which 
was taken from Downing Street and transferred to Canada 
would be taken away and given to the Congress of the 
United States. Would that be desirable as regards Canada’s 
interests and would she be likely to prosper under it ? This 
would be in harmony with the line marked out for consti- 
tutional government and our right to do our own business 
by the Reform Party from 1867 to the present time. But 
we may ask, provided the arrangements were carried out 
successiully, what interests would it affect? Ihave told 
this House that I believe it wouid be disastrous to our coun- 
try, that it would give away our right to control our own 
affairs to foreigners, that it would prevent our being able 
cither to raise or reduce the tariff, and it would injure the 
country and its various interests. I will go further. What 
would be those iaterests injured? I believe it would injure 
evcry Glass, It would injure the commercial class, because it 
would transfer our wholesale houses at Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, Hamilton and London to New York, Boston, 
Caicago, Philadelphia, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Those would be the commercial centres built up at the 
expense of Toronto and our own cities. Then we would 
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have American commercial drummers passing over this 
country pressing upon the retail trade the superiority of their 
goods, and, no doubt, they would sell large quantities as they 
did before 1879. We find that our commerce was virtually 
taken away from us. Again, it would prove disastrous 
to our railways, because, as the mover of the resolution 
stated, our lines of trade would be directed into natural 
channels, and they would not be run east and west but 
north and south. In other words, our trade would pass 
right across the border. The hon. gentleman has com- 
plained that the railways were furnishing no revenue for 
the money invested in them. I would like to ask him if 
the present policy is not much more favorable to the rail- 
way companies than a policy would be which would carry 
the trade across the lines and not among them. It would 
prove one of the most destructive elements in regard to our 
Canadian railway system ever introduced into the Cana- 
dian Parliament. It would destroy our commercial life. 
I believe it would also destroy our shipping interest, 
It would certainly entirely destroy our manufacturers. 
But our manufacturers could compete against the United 
States with its advanced intelligence, with its attain- 
ments in all manufacturing departments, with the 
vast capital, with the improved machinery and the cheap- 
ness with which they can turn out products, that our 
manufactures, which are comparatively in an embryonic 
state, could withstand such competition, is something that 
no reasonable or rational man would believe. I am satisfied 
that if this policy were carried into effect it would prove 
most disastrous to the manufactures of our country, and 
would either cause the transfer of our capital and our labor 
across the lines or it would kill them outin a short time, 
Our manufactures and trade would pass from us, and the 
result would be that our money would follow, and if our 
money followed that must mean the impairment of the 
country. There is another phase of the question which leads 
me to believe that the policy proposed would be a very 
disastrous one to Canada. In whatever line you take it if 
you allow the people to assemble together and associate 
together in trade relations the money will follow, on the 
principle that the greater attracts the less, and sixty mil- 
lions must absorb five millions. Our social institutions 
would be imbued with their manners and customs, 
and the result would bea complete absorption of or 
extinction of our national existence, and we would 
imperceptibly fall right into what many people on the other 
side desire, and I am sorry to saya great many desire here, 
annexation, and our country would be virtually destroyed. 
Let me go further, and ask what other interests would be 
injured by it? Perhaps the most important at the present 
time that would be injured by commercial union or un- 
restriced reciprocity would be the agricultural interests of 
this country. The tone of all the arguments which have 
been addressed from the Opposition side, I think, withont 
exception, was that this would be a great panacea for the 
farmers of our country, and that it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the farmers of the country, I would like to ask 
them why? I would like toask them how is it that it 
happens to be so? If the American people were all manu- 
facturers and not farmers, then I could understand that it 
would be a great value to the farmers of onr country to get 
their market, but the American people have a variety of cli- 
mates stretching from north to south, and a varied country 
from east to west, with all kinds of soil and with all kinds of 
climate so as to enable them to raise every line in which our 
farmers are interested or engaged in here, and indeed to 
raise very many that we do not raise at all. I see in their 
vast wheat growing areas of the Western States, with their 
southern climate, their northern climate and with the 
climate found in the middle of the country, that they raise 
very largely and very extensively every line of produce 
raised by the farmers of our country here, If we look at 
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their Trade and Navigation Returns we can see what shape | advanced various kinds of arguments for that purpose, and 


in this principle would affect the farmers of our country. a 
see that the policy would expose them to competition in 
the various industries in which they are now engaged. The 
United States today are engaged in the same line of pro- 
duce and they are exporting the same articles that our 
farmers export. The American tarmers raises somewhere 
about $2,500,000,000 in round numbers worth of agricul- 
tural products, He consumes out of that a portion at home 
and he exports $550,000,000 in round numbers. In that 
reapect he becomes a competitor with our farmers. Our 
position is about this: We raise about $400,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products. There is about $33~,000,000 worth 
consumed in the country, and we must find markets tor 
about $42,000,000 worth in foreign countries. The American 
has to find a market for $550,000,000 worth, and is it reason- 
able to say that the United States, if we had commercial union 
or unrestricted reciprocity, would not send a large share of 
that stuff over here into Canada? In some parts of the 
country they have an early season and, consequently, their 
grain comes in earlier. Close to our borders they raise 
some lines cheaper than we do in Canada, and everyone of 
those lines would come into direct competition with the 
farmers of our country. The hon. gentleman for Norfolk 
(Mr. Charlton), in speaking on this question the other 
night said that we would open up a market of 60,000,000 
people to the people of Canada, But he might as well have 
told us that we were not only opening up a market for 
60,000,000 but we were entering into trade relations with 
a people and giving them the privilege of throwing into our 
country $550,000,000 worth of agricultural products in the 
year if they can finda market for it here. To tel] me or 
to tell any farmer in this country that that will not dis- 
place the market for a very large amount of agricultural 
products is something I do not think any farmer will 
believe. Before we had our protective tariff we found the 
oats coming in at Georgian Bay from the Western States 
and being sold there, In one day the price of oats was 
reduced 20 cents a bushel on account of western oats 
coming into the market from the States. We 
found that the lumbermen were bringing all their pork 
from Chicago because they got it cheaper; it was 
this corn fed pork raised cheaply and our farmers were 
unable to sell.them pork. We found that corn was coming 
inand taking the place of grain and oats for the purpose 
of feeding cattle and horses. Every one of those lines 
came in direct competition with the farmers of this cour- 
try. I hold that whatever trade relations we have with 
the United States, it would not be in the interest of the 
Canadian farmers to take off the duty which we have on 
-those commodities I have referred to. So sure as it is taken 
off, so sure will we find the same condition of things cropp- 
ing up very soon as we had before. I pointed out that 
while the American farmer has to find a market for that 
$550,000,000 worth of products he would throw a large 
‘share of if into our-country and when the people of the 
United States supplied our own people we would have to 
find a market four thousand miles away, and the cost of 
transportation over that four thousand miles would come 
out of the pockets of the Canadian - farmers. The hon. 
member for North Norfolk (Mr. Chariton) in speaking on 
this question endeavored to build up an argument that 
seemed tome to have at least the advantage of origin- 
ality. That hon. gentleman has had an experience in 
educating the people of this couutry as to his views 
upon tariffs. In 1876, | underetand he was a protectionist, 
in 1878, he was a free trader and since that he has 
been a revenue tariff man or a free trader I do not know 
which. During the years of 1878 and 1879-when the pre 
sent protective tariff was put on, and for the last ten years 
he has endeavored to educate the people of this country in 


the belief that the consumer always’ pays the duty. He has 
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he turns around now and tries to prove to the Canadian 
farmer that not the consumer but the producer pays the 
duty. Because it happens to suit his purpose he turns 
around and preaches all over the country that the Canadian 
farmer loses an amount equal to the duty on all our stuff 
which goes to that country, and, therefore, that our farmers 
are at a disadvantage, and that it is a hardship to them be- 
cause they pay. 15 cents on every barrel that goes to that 
country. Hesaysthe amount sent from our country to 
the States is so small that it cannot affect the market of that 
country, and he was telling the poor people of this country 
that by virtue of the National Policy they were obliged 
to pay more for every line they used because they had 
to pay the tariff. He forgot that he was building up 
an argument against his own logic. He says in one 
case that the producer pays the duty, but on the other 
side, he says that the poor man in this courtry 
pays the duty also on what he consumes. Is there any 
force in his argument ? I contend there is not. The hon. 
gentleman from North Victoria (Mr, Barron) endeavored 
to give as his argument that the Canadian farmer was a 
very large exporter and whereas he raised the goods in 
this country and he was obliged to find a market for them he 
was obliged to pay the duty, and that therefore it was in 
the interest of the farmers that we should have this com- 
mercial union, He went on to show that we exported 
from Canada last year 18,225 borses and that those 
horses were valued at $2,214,338. He was correct in this, 
so far as the Trade and Navigation Returns go, but when I 
esked that gentleman a fair question he very indignantly 
refused either to answer it or to give a reply atail. The 
taunt came back of ignorance. Although he intended as 
he said in the outset to debate this question upon high toned 
principles the retort came back of ignorance. Last-year we 
exported as I said before to the United States 18,225 
horses; of which the value was $2,214,338, But did the 
farmer, he asks, get thatamount of money? No, he said the 
farmer had to pay $442,000 in duties, I asked him how he 
got at the amount of the duty which he told the Canadian 
farmer he had to pay; was it by taking the value of these 
horses as given by the Trade and Navigation Returns, and 
multiplying that by twenty, because the duty is'20 per 
cent? He did nct deign to give me ai reply. It did not serve 
his purpose to enlighten the farmers of this country on 
this question. Now, I will show the House and the country 
wherein his argument was unfair and misleading. I have 
hore the trade returns of the United States, and 1 find that 
the Americans imported last year 38,000 horses, whereas 
we exported 18,000. They valued those 38,000 horses at 
$2,450,000, while according to the hon. gentleman’s 
estimate ours were valued at $2,214,000, that'is over twice 
the number of horses are valued at about the same amount. 
Therefore the value on which the duty should be computed 
should be less than half of what the hon. gentleman 
stated, The United States returns show that instead 
of $442,000 heing paid upon them there was just 
$245,075 paid. This shows how unfair a presentation 
of the case to the Canadian farmer the hon. gentleman 
gave. It would lead him to believe that this $442,000 
was taken out of his pocket, when in reality, if 
there was any correctness in the argument advanced for 
the last nine years by the hon. member for North Norfolk 
and his friends, it was not the seller of the horses who paid 
the duty, bat the party who got them in the United States. 
Upon what value was that duty imposed? We only value 
the horses when they are going over the lines, 80 as to — 
ascertain the amount of our exports. The Americans who 
collect the duty put their own value on them, A large 
number of horses are taken into the United States for the 
improvement of their stock, and there is no duty on them, 
Bat instead of valuing those horses at $2,214,000, he should 
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value them ata little over $1,000,000. Did the Canadian 
farmer get that money ? the hon, member asks: and he 
answers, No, the duty was taken off the $2,214,000, and he 
got the balance. Now, one of two things the hon. gentle- 
mab must admit, either his deliberate intention to mislead 
the farmers of Canada or his ignorance. If he intended to 
mislead the Canadian farmer, he cught to be ashamed of 
himself, If he was honest in his calculation, then I say he 
ought to be ashamed of it. That is hisdilemma, and he can 
take whichever horn he chooses. It is not much to the 
credit of the hon, gentleman, who was so very imperative 
in forcing his views on the people of this country, I 
say that this measure would injure the Canadian 
farmers very much, I need not discuss its effect on the 
cattle, sheep or other products of the country which we ex- 
port, because I find that he made the same mistake with 
regard to them that. he did with regard to horses, There- 
fore, that argument was most fallacious and unfair, and 
should not have been used, The Canadian farmer received 
the market value of his horses in this country, where they 
were bought by buyers. Hon. members will remember 
that a short time ago England sent men to this country to 
buy horses. They only picked up a few, because they said 
the market price was so high here that it would not pay to 
buy them. But those they did buy they bought at the 
Canadian price, and when they took them to the United 
States, they got them in as best they could, whether at a 
reduced value or free of duty, it made no difference to the 
Canadian tarmer. Ifthe Americans have to pay more for 
the horses which are taken into the United States from 
Canada, because of the duty, it makes no difference to the 
Canadian farmer. If the American comes into Canada and 
buys an article he pays the market price here. In the same 
way, if we go to the United States to buy anything we have 
to buy at their price, and when we come to the border 
line we must pay the duty, which may enhance the 
value of that article here. This measure would also 
bring the Canadian farmer into direct competition with 
the American farmer in his oats, his peas, his barley, 
his wheat, his Indian corn, his hay, his roots, and 
almost everything else he raises, It would do more than 
this; it would bring him into direet competition with the 
American farmer in one of the most important lines in the 
couniry, namely, the dairy interest. According to the Trade 
and Navigation Returns last year we exported to England no 
less than 73,604,000 lbs. of cheese, which represented a value 
of $7,108,000, How would commercial union or unre- 
stricted reciprocity affect the Canadian farmer in that line? 
I will show you how. I have here a clipping from a news- 
meee in reference to an enquiry made on this subject in 
zondon :— 

*Loxpon, March 20 —It was announced in the House of Commons 
to-night that the Colonial Office is about to enquire of Oanada whether 
the aliedged adulteration of imported American cheese also relates to 


the Osnadian product, especially as regard the practice of using animal 
fast in making cheese. ” 


_ The adulteration of American cheese has so lowered its 
price in the market that it would be unfortunate if our 
cheese were sent to England through the same channel and 
should be known as American cheese; and if we have un- 
restricted reciprocity, that must be the result. While we 
exported that large quantity last year, we find that the 
American cheese producer, with his far-sightedness shipped 
his cheese to Brockville, Gananoque, Kingston and Mon- 
treal in order to have it sent to the English market as 
Canadian cheese. That is being done every day at the 

resent time, Over 5,000,000 lbs. of this cheese was 
eons into Canada during the last year, and shipped to 
Europe from here, so as to create the impression in Eng- 
land that it was Canadian cheese, This cheese is adulter- 
ated with lard, cotton seed oil and various ingredients that 
depreciate its value. I say it will be incumbent on our Gov- 
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ernment to do, as they have shown they are always anxious 


to do, whenever the interests of any great class of the people 
‘is concerned, to devise some means, by which the English 


purchaser may discriminate between Canadian and Ameri- 
can cheese. I would suggest that the Canadian Government 
should label every box of cheese that comes from the United 
States as United States cheese, and our own as Canadian 
cheese, so that there would be no possibility of mistake. 
Had we unrestricted reciprocity, the depreciation in the 
value of American cheese would be a great drawback, as it 
would destroy the standing of Canadian cheese in the home 
market, The same principle would apply to American 
butter, which would be shipped to foreign countries as, 
Canadian butter, and thus destroy the reputation of our 
article in the market. People do not know often how to 
discriminate between the oleomargarine, butterine and 
other various compounds and our own butter, and often 
put the two on the same level. Seeing the importance of 
this subject, I may refer to a discussion that we had only 
two years ago in this House on the question of oleomarga- 
rine, and | may be pardoned if I read a short statement 
made by Mr. Reall at a meeting of the National Dairy 
and Agricultural Convention held in New York on the 
16th February, 1886, relative to this butter question; 
‘¢ For ten years the manufacture of artificial butter has been growing 
until dairymen everywhere find their vocations almost ruined. The 
18,000,000 milch cows in the country have depreciated $10 per head, 
and the land on which they are kept, something over 75,000,000 acres, 
worth nominally $50 an acre, has declined 25 per cent. These reduc- 
tions represent a loss of $1,000,000,000. This is not brought about 
through honest and fair competition, but in consequence of the most 
outrageous and glaring fraud that can be practiced, for the substitute 
is not sold to the consumer for what it is, bat as butter. The people of 
New York city alone are paying not less tian $10,000,000 for the stuff 
they suppose to be butter, and which brings to the manufacturer one- 
half profit. Some 700 grocers of the city have refused to deal in the 
article.” 
If the manufacture of this spurious article means that large 
reduction to the American farmers, it must mean a propor- 
tionately large reduction to the Canadian farmers, He 
says farther : 


‘¢ Boston, New York, New Haven, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis have large bogus butter factories, while 
Chicago manufactures more bogus butter than all tha other cities 
together.’’ 


Speaking in Prince Edward county a short time ago, the 
candidate supporting the hon, gentleman who represents the 
Opposition said the Opposition were entitled to credit 
because the hon. member for Brant introduced a resolution 
for prohibiting the importation of these spurious articles 
into the country. But if tre policy advocated by the Oppo- 
sition, of unrestricted reciprocity or commercial union, 
should be adopted, what advantage could we derive from 
this prohibitory resolution? What benefit would the Cana- 
dian farmers derive from the prohibitive duty of 10 cents a 
ib. and the inland revenue duty of 8 cents a lb. imposed on 
these articles to-day, if we had commercial union? All 
restriction would be broken down entirely, and the couatry 
would be flooded with all this stuff which the Americans 
chose to send us, The Americans manufacture 260,000,000 
lbs. a year, a very large amount of which would come in 
here to take the place of Canadian butter and thus reduce 
the reputation of the latter in the foreign markets. What 
will the farmer think of these same men who took 
so much credit for having that policy of restric- 
tion imposed on these spurious compounds, but who 
now want that restriction removed. They remind me of 
the cow, which, after giving a pail of milk, kicked the pail 
over and spilled it all. I believe the Canadian farmers are 
sufficiently intelligent to see what would be the result to 
him were this restriction abolished. Were we to do away 
with it, what would there be to prevent the American 
farmer from sending to this country this very large amount of 
spurious butter? In what other line would this policy bring 
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about competition with our Canadian farmer. Hon. gentle- 
men will remember the interest created by the annuonce- 
ment, afew years ago, that Sir Charles Tapper had suc- 
ceeded in having Canadian cattle taken off the schedule when 
imported into Great Britain, Our Canadian farmers had been 
building up a very large and important export trade to Great 
Britain. It was our best and largest market. The Americans 
were also competing with us, and, unfortunately for them, a 
contagious disease, known. as pleuro pneumonia, had sprung 
up among their cattle and destroyed their trade in Hngland, 
because the English Government refused to allow Americau 
cattle to be imported alive and transported through the coun- 
try for fear of transmission of the disease. The result was the 
cattle were scheduled, and through the influence of the 
English farmers, Canadian cattle were also scheduled and 
excluded from the English market. Had that policy been 
persisted in, it would have moant destruction to the cattle 
business of this country, but to the credit of Sir Charles 
Tupper, be it said, he succeeded by his indefatigable energy 
and great ability in getting that order rescinded, and the 
Canadian cattle were taken off the schedule. Supposing 
we had reciprocity unrestricted, how long would we occupy, 
as regards our cattle, the superior position we hold as com- 
pared with the Americans? In a short time we would 
stand in the same position as the American farmer. Our 
cattle would be scheduled and our cattle raisers ruined, 
These are a few of the important lines in which the Cana- 
dian farmer is largely interested. In every one of these 
lines we are brought into direct competition with the 
American farmers, and they are brought into direct compe- 
tition with us. Before sitting down I would like to say a 
few words in answer to the hon. member for King. 
The hon. member for Annapolis last night, in what 
I think the House recognised as a fair explanation of 
the condition of the farmers in the fertile valley of 
Annapolis, read the reports of agricultural committees, 
At the time he gave these reports, he reminded the House 
that the gentlemen who composed those agricultural 
societies. represented both sides of politics, that there 
were a large number of Reformers as well as Conserva- 
tives in those societies. The hon. member for King’s 
(Mr. Borden), in endeavoring to minimise the force of 
this argument said that the hon. member for Annapolis 
(Mr. Mills) had read long reports from those agri 
cultural societies, but that it was nothing but apples, 
that it seemed to be composed of apples from first to 
last. Surely the hon. gentleman will acknowledge that 
the member for Annapolis spoke not only of apples but 
of cattle, potatoes, oats, hay, and almost every line repre- 
senting the agricultural interests of that productive valley, 
and that he read not only the report of one agricultural 
society but ot a large number of them, and that he had in 
his hand and spoke of no less than ninety-two of them from 
the Province of Nova Scotia. Was not that likely to be an 
index to the condition of the agriculturists of that Province ? 
He read those reports fairly, he gave very valuable inform- 
ation to the House, information which would prove to the 
members of this House and to the country that, notwith- 
standing all that has been said of her unfortunate condi- 
tion, the Province of Nova Scotia is in a healthy condition 
and her people are peaceful and _ prosperous, The 
hon. gentleman from King’s (Mr. Borden) eaid that 
some one in his part of the country had purchased a farm 
in 1866, the year after the abolition of the old Reciprocity 
Treaty, for $15,000, and had sold it to the hon. member for 
only $2,000 a short time ago. If that hon. gentleman had 
been fair, and had drawn the proper deduction from this, he 
would have told the House, and through the Honase would 
have told the country, that the value of farms at that time 
was largely enhanced, owing to the important market we 
had at that time in the United States. Some hon. gentle- 
man will say that was by virtue of the Reciprocity Treaty. 
Mr, Sprovuxe. 


No, it was just after the Reciprocity Treaty had expired, 
but it was just at a time when everything we had to spare 
was bought up by the United States, it was at a time when 
3,000,000 of the people of that country were taken away 
from their ordinary pursuits, from agriculture and from 
manufactures, and from other lines of business, and every- 
thing that we could sell brought a high figure in that market. 
I was living in the United States at that time, and I know 
that we have had to pay for pork 20 cents a pound, for beef 
15 cents a pound, for a suit of clothes $85, for a pair of pants 
$25, for a pair of boots $15. That was in 1865, the last year 
of the American war, and all over the Province of Ontario we 
had not only Americans, but Canadians, buying up our sheep 
in thousands, to put on the prairies in the west in order to 
re-establish their agricultural industries after the disastrous 
effects of their very long and disastrous war. We had the 
sheep, and the pork, and the grain, and the coal of our 
country bought up at fabulous prices and taken over there, 
cot as the result of the Reciprocity Treaty or of the negotia- 
tions of 1854, but as the result of the destruction of the 
agricultural pursuits of the people of the United States on 
account of that great civil war which lasted from 1862 to 
1865. Everyone of those hon. gentlemen has called atten- 
tion to the very glorious times which existed in this country — 
from 1854 to 1866, during the time that the Reciprocity 
Treaty was in operation, but they never tell the people that 
we had the Russian war in 1855, the very year after the 
treaty was accomplished, and that, on account of that, the 
Canadian farmers’ wheat sold for $2 50a bushel. I remem- 
ber selling 200 bushels of wheat in 1855 for $2 50 a bushel. 
That brought nearly three times the amount it would 
to-day, and yet hon. gentlemen compare those times with 
times of to-day, when the American is only able to sell 
his wheat for 75 cents a bushel. I remember when a 
pair of cattle were sold for $175, and beef was 
proportionately high, and everything that went to foreign 
countries that would bear long transport was sold for 
equally high prices, After the Russian war had passed 
over, we had the building of the Intercolonial Railway, the 
Northern Railway, and the Grand Trunk Railway. These 
great works were going on and large amounts of money 
were brought to the country; and afterwards, when times 
got harder, we had the great disastrous civil war which 
commenced in 1862, and we felt the beneficial effects in 
this country, as far as the enhanced value of farm products 
were concerned, up to 1869 and 1870, and therefore we had 
good times, the farmers enjoyed good times; but, while 
those were partially, but only to a small degree, attributable 
to the Reciprocity Treaty, they were largely due to the 
fact that so many of the agriculturists of the United States 
were taken away from their peaceful pursuits in order to 
defend their country, and our Canadian farmers had to fill 
the place. Therefore it is unfair to say that, if you give 
commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity, you would 
bring back the glorious times we enjoyed during those 
years. If we had unrestricted reciprocity, I believe, it 
would be a disastrous blow to the farmers of this country. 
I believe it would kill out the manufactures of this country, 
I believe it would destroy the commerce of this country. 
We have in this Dominion a territory of more than 3,500,- 
000 square miles. We are expecting to go on and develop 
that country, we have the resources which nature has given 
us to supply the wants of our people, We have not only the 
resources on the top of the ground in the shape of timber, 
but we have the resources below the ground in the shape 
of minerals. We have the fish in the ocean and in the 
lakes. We have the minerals in the ground, and we have 
manufactures springing up and giving employment to the 
people of our country, We have those vast and fertile 
fields of the west raising vast quantities of wheat every 
year, As they grow older, they will supply as with the 
wheat which we require, and we will supply them with the 
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manufactured goods which they need. We will keep our 
people at home and we will keep our money at home, and 
the people here andin the eastern Provinces, when they 
cannot buy a farm in this portion of the country for the 
amount of money which they can command, will go out to 
that western country and get their farms for nothing. I 
heard a gentleman say that the farms have depreciated 
in value, and he gave the reason, that we had not 
unrestricted reciprocity. Those gentlemen forget to tell 
you that we have added that vast area to this coun- 
try within a few years Manitoba, the North-West Ter- 
ritories and British Columbia, and that our farmers have 
been going in large numbers into that western country. 
Are we any worse off in that respect than the American 
farmers, if you take the return which they get for their 
labor? The apostle of commercial union, himself, Mr. 
Erastus Wiman, states that the price of a barrel of flour in 
New York is from $2.65 to $3.50. In what part of Canada 
do you find any such price? If the American can only 
get from $2.65 to $3.50 for his flour, and it is selling in my 
part of the country, where they raise fiour, for $4.10, and 
has been all the winter, is it likely that the American will 
not throw that into Canada and get the enhanced price 
paid for it here? But is the Canadian farmer in the east 
any worse off than the American farmer in the east? We 
hear'hon. gentlemen in this House talking about the popu- 
lation growing less in Ontario, less in New Brunswick, less 
in Prince Kdward Island and Nova Scotia, less in Quebec, 
and they say it is kecause the people are driven out of this 
country owing’ to the high tariff. Now, I have here a 
clipping from the Boston Provincialist, which tells us that 
the very same condition of things is going in the Hastern 
States of the Union, Itsays: 

‘“ What advantages are there in the New England States—over Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island? We see the 
statement made, that the young people leave their provincial homes by 
the score to seek employment in ‘ the States.’ But to these young peo- 
ple ‘ the States’ mean a very few centres of business, and outside of 
these centres there are as many deserted farms and tenantless houses, 
and as great a dearth of young people, in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and other New England States as can be found in the Maritime 
Provincas, in proportion to the population. Take Massachusetts even 
—the Mecca for most provincials—and two evils are met by all—in- 
tensely close competition, in the cities, and ‘no business’ in the coun- 
try. he exceptions to this are about the same in the two countries 
under comparison. Let any who doabt this take a trip to Cape Cod, or 
down New Bedford way, or through the central and western counties ot 
the State. Who has not read of Fairhaven and Nantucket, the once 
greatest whaling ports in the world? but now almost unknown. And 
wise people*say that Gloucester and Provincetown and other such 
places are going the same way There are thousands of deserted farms 
in New England to-day—the owners having moved to Boston or other 
large cities.” 

Now, I say, that proves that the very same condition of 
things that is to be found in our country to-day, is found in 
the Hastern States. The people are going westward. It is 
said, that ‘ westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 
A great many young people take Horace Greely’s advice 
and go west, where they can make homes tor themselves, 
and start anew in the operations of life, with all the energies 
of-young people, with all the prospects of a long future be- 
fore them that their fathers enjoyed when they were young. 
Then, I say that Canada is in no worse position than the 
United States. We find that the sume operations are going 
in both countries, and a fair comparison of the condition of 
the farmers in both lands will unmistakably show that our 
Canadian farmers, man for man, are better off to-day than 
the American farmers. Remembering this, I come to the 
conclusion that this resolution would result in great disaster 
to'the people of Canada, to the great agricultural class of 
this country, and remembering this, I can only tell the hon. 
gentleman opposite, that 1 am not only disposed to vote 
against his resolution, but I am disposed to fight it inch by 
inch, in every part of the country, wherever I may 
be brought face to face with the people. I can 
tell him that when both sides of this question are 


before the farmers of this country, it wiil not take long to 
show on which side the great majority rests, and these hon. 
gentlemen will be as unfortunate when they appeal to the 
people again on the strength of this resolution as they were 
in 1878, as they were in 1882, and as they were again in 
1887. They will not only find themselves, as they are to-day, 
leaderless in this House, with scarcely more than a corporal’s 
guard to support them, but they will find their party 
entirely snuffed out of existence, and we will have but one 
party in this country, the Liberal Conservative party, the 
party which has always shown a commendable desire to 
work for the good of the people. That party has always 
been ready to come to the defence of the farmer. When 
combines arg alleged to exist, a committee is appointed to 
ascertain whether the allegations respecting them are true, 
and if so, that party provides legislation to choke them off. 
And as long as we keep up that barrier line, we keep those 
combines at bay, and when they come within our territory 
we can control them by law. Wedo not want any great 
monopolies here, we want no Vanderbilt monopoly, we 
want no Jay Gould monopoly, in our country ; but whena 
monopoly does come here, we can legislate to take away its 
injurious effects. Ido not care what class of the country 
requires attention, whether it is the farmer, or the miner, 
or the shipowner, or the fisherman; as soon as there is a 
want apparent, the Liberal Conservative party are ever 
ready to come to the defence of the people of the country 
and provide legislation that will dothem good. Remember- 
ing this, 1am prepared to oppose this resolution, and to 
support the National Policy, that has done so much for 
every class in the county but more especially for the agri- 
cultural class, who are in truth the backbone. of this 
country. 


Gen. LAURIE, I feel that it would not be right for me 
to give a vote on this question without laying my views 
before the House. During the first 15 years that I lived in 
this country I was a free trader, but I found reason to 
change my views. After having seen what was going on 
in our own country, and especially after visiting the great 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, I came to the conclu- 
sion that it was to protection that the United States owed 
the progress they had made, and that if we were to make 
similar progress, under the conditions that surrounded us, 
we must copy their example and introduce a National 
Policy. The hon. member for Kast Huron (Mr. Macdonald) 
has pointed out that the right hon. gentleman, the leader of 
the Government, in 1877 and 1878, was ready to go any 
length for reciprocity. I think he stated that the right 
hon. gentleman was ready to go any length for a reci- 
procity of trade or a reciprocity of tariff. But we have 
also been told by the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), 
that the utterances of our public men in the discussions of 
the National Policy in this House, and afterwards in the 
country, caused much irritation in the United States, and 
did more than even the National Policy itself to embitter 
public sentiment in the United States, and the minds of 
leading statesmen in Congress, against the people of this 
country. If that is the case, and if the statement of the 
hon. member for East Huron (Mr. Macdonald) is true, then 
it is clear that it was not the utterances of the right hon. 
gentleman and his party that embittered our friends across 
the border against us, but the utterances of hon, gentlemen 
of the Opposition, such as I read for the information of the 
House. We thereby learn what the utterances must have 
been if the view of the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. 
Jones) be correct, that the utterances embittered our 
neighbors across the border, But what do we find in the 
discussion on the National Policy? I read this: 


“ No person will assert it is proper to project industries that are not 
naturally adapted to the country, but when they are suited to the land 
itis the duty of the Government tofosterthem. Arts and manufactures 

do not spring up on a virgin soil. In the first place, trade has a tendency 
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to remain in beaten tracks. Then the advantage is on the side of a 
nation in which manufactures are established, because money is more 
easily obtained there than in a new country, Ibelieve that the interests 
of the nation at large would be promoted by protection, and that the 
manufacturer being brought to the door of the farmer would afford a 
market for a great many articles of produce that would not be saleable 
if the market were 3,000 miles away. With a home market of this kind 
established by protection to manufacturers, the agriculturist can benefit 
his soil by producing a rotation of crops.” 

That came from the hon, member from North Norfolk 
(Mr. Charlton); it did not come from any hon. member 
supporting the Government, If that is not enough what 
have we here ? 

‘The American Government, always alive to the interests of their 
people and all that relates to the prosperity of their country, have re- 
cently passed a Treasury order, increasing very considerably the draw- 
back ov white refined sugar, the result of which, I learn, has been that 
the great bulk of that quality now used in Canada comes from that 
quarter, and their manufacture is entirely abandoned at Montreal,where 
formerly large quantities were made; hence it follows that if our trade 
with the West Indies is to be encouraged or sustained, such exceptional 
legislation as I have referred to must be met by corresponding legisla- 
tion on our part.’’ 

He goes on to say—and this has a bearing on the present 
case : 


‘¢Such a system could not continue very long, for in a short time, 
when the Americans found that they had destroyed our trade, they 
would dictate their own terms, and that it would be seen how disastrous 
the present (Grit) policy was.’’ 


By whom were these sentiments uttered? They were 
uttered by the very hon. gentleman who from his place in 
this House a few nights ago assured this House that the 
discussion of the National Policy embittered the Americans 
against us and did more to interfere with our obtaining re- 
ciprocity than even the National Policy itself. If that be 
the case, then I say it was hardly fair for that hon. gentle- 
man to throw that as a charge against us and assume that 
the supporters of the Government were to blame, that it was 
the National Policy party who were to blame, when the 
very sentiments he himself enunciated were the sentiments 
that did the most to embitter our friends across the border 
against us. But our friends on the Opposition benches in 
the course of their arguments have dwelt at length on the 
great prosperity of the United States. They have shown 
that the United States, not so favorably situated agri- 
culturally, commercially or minerally with ourselves, 
is very prosperous and we in Canada are suffering 
from depression; although it is evident from the 
evidence that they have adduced that they have not 
shown that we have superior natural advantages to what 
the United States enjoy. Have not those hon. gentlemen 
proved a little too much? Have they not proved 
that in this case, if our neighbors across the border, 
with natural advantages, have prospered more than we have, 
there must be a cause for it. What is that cause? We, who 
have supported the National Policy, have maintained that 
it is protection to manufacturers, that that was the cause of 
the great prosperity in the United States, and that we are 
proceeding to follow that example. Let the hon. gentie- 
men say what they like. I have heard it stated this evening 
from the Opposition benches that if the National Policy has 
not already developed our manufactures into such a com- 
plete state as to enable them to compete with the manufac- 
turers of the United States, then it was a failure. It was 
hardly fair to assume that our manufacturers can be devel- 
Oped in ten years and placed in as perfect a condition as 
the manufactures of a country that have been fostered 
during seventy or eighty years. I say that our friends on 
the Opposition benches have proved too much. Then, what 
is the object of the resolution placed before the House ? There 
must be a definite object in it. Is it to increase our expor- 
tations or our importations? If it is to increase our 
imports, that is @ question we will consider presently. If it 
is to increase our exports, on what description is the 


increase proposed to be made? I hold in my hand the tariff 
Gen, Laurin. 
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submitted by the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives of the Fiftieth Congress, and what 
do I find? Let me here say that while it must be acknow- 
ledged that raw materials are the main product we can 
export profitably, I find in the new tariffsubmitted to Con- 
gress and which may very possibly be passed this session, 
or if not this session it will be ready to be brought 
forward immediately after the Presidential election 
that nearly every material in which the vast 
mass of our people are interested as exporters 
is to be removed from the list of articles subject 
to duty and is to be placed on the free list. Surely, then, 
if the United States Congress are prepared to meet us in 
that way, if the Government of the United States, repre- 
sented by that legislative body, are prepared to deal with us 
in this way, is it wise for us at present to go into thesede- 
tails, and describe how this country is suffering ? What did 
the hon, member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) say 
the other evening ? Did he not say that it was unwise for us 
te discuss the matters relating to the fishery negotiations, 
and I take it that what applies to the Fisheries Treaty would 
apply equally to the subject now before the House. The 
hon, gentleman said that our neighbors at Washington 
would watch the discussion, and he was unwilling that any 
language should be spoken that might be used against us in 
regard to that question. Practical negotiations must follow 
any proposition made by us for reciprocity. Certainly hon, 
gentlemen on this side of the House have used much lan- 
guage that may be fairly used against us in any negotia- 
tion on which we might enter. Hon. gentlemen of the 
Opposition have assured the country that the Dominion 


cannot go on any longer in its present position. i 


An hon, MEMBER. Hear, hear. 


Gen. LAURIE. While the hon. gentleman takes that 
view, the large body of the House take the opposite view, 
and we are prepared to justify that view. We donot merely 
state it, but.we hold to it and we give our reasons. Weare 


‘told it would be proper for us not to seek to promote inter- 


provincial trade for the interchange of the products of each 
part of the country, but that we should look to the natural 
market to the south of us, and that that was the object of 
the reciprocal arrangement. In regard to the natural market 
I do not hesitate to say that the natural market is tho- 
roughly fallacious, Iam not prepared to recognise that 
those markets are in any sense natural markets to us for 
those markets were artificially created. We have heard 
from the hon. gentleman from King’s (Mr. Borden) of the 
great value and the large amount of produce that could 
under favorable circumstances be exported to New England, 
We have heard of the large market there and the very large 
amount of goods that the people of the United States were 
ready to purchase, But why are they ready to purchase that 
and what has put them in a position to do so? Isnot that coun- 
try able to raise products for its own ordinary consumption? 


Undoubtedly I claim it is, But protection has artificially 


created large cities and large centres of population, Those 
in no sense are natural markets; they are artificial” mar- 
kets created under a system that we desire to adopt and 
which we desire in our own way to promote our own mar- 
ket. The hon. member for St. John (Mr. Hilis) stated that 
the British market being far away from us was of little 
value and that the West India market had practically 
become valueless. On this question, other members from 
the Maritime Provinces and myself, I am happy to say, are 
prepared to join issue, and at the same time he assumes 
that the only market left to us is the market to the south 
because the United States are nearest at hand. I claim, Sir, 
if a market near at hand is the only market desirable for us 
that it will be better still to carry out the view of the pro- 
moters of the National Policy, and, under the same system 
as our American neighbors, increase our own home market, 
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It the argument of the hon, the member for St.. John (Mr. 
Hliis) is good for anything that the nearer a market 
is to us the better for us, then I say to him the home 
market that we have at hand is better still and there. 
fore out of his own mouth and by his. own argument I 
desire to prove my case. I will deal with the remarks 
he made and I will dispose of them. Another point that 
he raised was when he said: “It was hardly fair to consi- 
der that sugar sent fromthe Maritime Provinces to other 
Provinces was a product of the country.” In one sense, 
Sir, it is not a product. Hedisputed the fact whether that 
raw material being imported, the manufactured article pro- 
duced from that. raw material is a product of the country. 
There again, Sir, I join issue with him. The article that 
we have by labor changed from an article of small value to 
an. article of much higher value, to my mind, is a product 
of the country, as our mechanics and laborers have reaped 
advantage thereby and as. money has gone into the hands 
of the people of the country. It isa product which we 
have handled and passed out to other markets, and in that 
sense it isa product of the country. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, in their desire for unrestricted 
reciprocity, speak as free traders, but as a matter of fact 
the apostle of this commercial union or unrestricted reci- 
procity, whichever it may be called, or whether it be both, 
distinctly tells us that he supports it because it is protection 
in a marked and more extreme form and likely to make 
protection more permanent than ever, even as itis ati presort, 
At present, Sir, we have a committee investigating combines 
and if-this be the case, is not this the most gigantic com. 
bine that has been proposed? Woare asked that the two 
nations should combine to hold all the consumers of those 
two nations in the hands of tho manufacturers, and for this 
purpose I assume that Canada is anation, Comparing the 
prospects of countries which are following out the free 
trade policy, we find that the exports from Great Britain 
have diminished largely the world over. I find that in ten 
years the export from England to Germany have decreased 
£10,000,000 sterling ; the exports from England to Holland 
have diminished from £16,000,000 to. £9,000,000; the exports 
from Hngland to the United States from £33,000,000 to 
£27,000,000, and the exports to Belgium from £7,000,000 
to £6,000,000, and yet, Sir, weare told that a free trade 
country is better for the manufacturer than & protected 
one, ‘That hardly appears to be the case, and those figures 
are from Mr. Giffen, who is, above all things, an apostle of 
free trade. Tho English manufacturers lately raised their 
hands in astonishment when a. large contract for locomo- 
tives, by one of the large railway companies of England, was 
given toa firm in Belgium, where strict protection and 
-a very high tariff is granted to the manufacturers,and highly 
protected Belgium was able to compete. with free trade 
England in free trade England itself. This shows,:Sir, that 
protection there has developed manufactures: and enabled 
manufacturers to manufacture cheaply whem they once got 
fairly started and under way. Again the great argument 
which has been used is that the farmers are. suffering, and 
that the farmers will suffer under the protective system. I 
hold in my hand, Sir, a paper elaborated by Sir James 
‘Hare who is a strong apostle of free trade in England. He 
has considered this question, and has examined the reports 
in the United States and he has come tothe conclusion that 
value in agriculture is enhanced by increase of a non agri- 
cultural population. As shown by a table prepared in the 
agricultural department it appears that the States in the 
Union were divided into four classes. The first had a popu- 
lation of only 18 per cent. engaged in agriculture, the 
second with 42 per cent., the third with 58 per cent,, and 
the fourth with 77 per cent, In those States that had 18 


per cent. only employed in agriculture the value of the! 


land was £7 148, an acre, and the wages of 


the agricultural laborer was £5 a month, In the second! not plenty in this country, 


class, where 42 per cent. were employed in agriculture, we 
find that. the value of the land diminishes by £1 10s. an 
acre, and that the monthly wages have alsodiminished. In 
the third class we find that 58 per cent. of the population 
are employed. in agriculture, the land is only £2 14s. an 
acre and the wages of the agricultural laborer £3 10s. a 
month.. In the fourth class, where 77 per cent. are em- 
ployed in agricalture, we find the land but worth £1 sterling 
an acre and wages of the agricultural laborer £2 10s. a 
month, just half what it isin the district where only 18 
per cent. of the population are employed in agriculture. 
This shows, Sir, if proof goes for anything, and by the 
evidence of the United States returns, that the less of the 
population employed in agriculture the greater the value of 
the agricultural land and the greater the returns to the 
agricultural laborer. But, Sir, we are told that if we adopt 
commercial reciprocity with the United States, we shall 
prosper. Now, Sir, what are the views of the statesmen 
of the United States? I will read an extract from a letter 
addressed by Mr. Frelinghuysen, the secretary of the late 


‘Republican Government, to Senator Miller, Chairman of the 
‘Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in which he says: 


‘* Any increase of our trade with foreign countries commensurate with 

our industrial development and requirements can only come through 
our commercial relations with countries inferior to us in wealth and 
population.” 
Now, Sir, that is the position of the republican statesmen 
of the United States, and I think it will be found that the 
Democratic party take the same view. They say that reci- 
procity with nations equally developed with themselves 
would be no reciprocity whatever. They want to establish 
reciprocity, if they establish it at all, with such nations as 
will sell them the r raw material, and in return take their 
manufactures. He sums up his argument by saying: 

‘¢ Tt follows that the superior nation which aids in such development 
can monopolise the greater portion of the import trade of each and all.’ 
That.is the position the United States would take if we 
adopted such an arrangement as that proposed by the hon, 
member for South Oxford. I had a little personal expe- 
rience of this very thing two years ayo. Duty took me to the 
south of Hurope. I there found a young and struggling 
nation with vast natural resources—Servia. Servia is held 
in subjection to Austria-Hungary, and is bound under treaty 
to send her raw material to that country; but she is not 
permitted to send her manufactures there. Theoretically 
she is. permitted, but practically the superior advantages 
held by the more advanced country ensure that Servia with 
its great natural resources shall only send its raw material 
into. Austria-Hungary, and any attempt on its part to send 
manufactures is at once crushed out. I saw the discontent 
and hopelessness in which the people of Servia lived, and I 
must say that if any argument were necessary to prove to 
me that the proposition held out to us should not be adopted 
by this. House, it would be the case of Servia, which has 
tried the. same system and failed. I should be very sorry 
to see Canada placed in the condition of that country, and 


thorefore I shalldo my utmost to oppose the proposition 


made by the hon. gentleman, Our attention has been 
called to the great exodus that has gone from this country. 
I heard the hon, member for Queen’s, P.E.I., say that Prince 


‘Edward Island was almost depopulated. I can almost say 


that there is also a great exodus from the Province from 
which I come—a very great exodus, 


Mr. KIRK. Hear, hear. 


Gen. LAURIE. The hon, gentleman says “hear, hear.” 
If that hon. gentleman were an employer of labor, I do not 
think he would say “‘ hear hear.” I am an employer of 
labor, and it is almost impossible for us to get the labor 
werequire. Therefore the people do not leave because 
they cannot get work. There was atime when work was 
and when men had to go to the 
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United States to get work: They thea established relations 
in that country, and now having relations there and wish- 
ing not unnnaturally to see the world, they go, and the 
result is that it is almost impossible to obtain the necessary 
supply of labor in Nova Scotia, Last winter it was most 
difficult to obtain the labor we required, and now when 
spring has opened it is still more difficult, Therefore while 
our industries are promising, we have not sufficient labor 
to cultivate them. The hon. member for Queen’s stated 
that many of those who left Prince Edward Island sent 
remittances home to pay for the farms they purchased. 
Fortunately that shows that they have some desire to go 
back, and intended to do so, But I am sorry to say 
that is not my experience. I have known a large 
Humber to go away in the spring and come back 
in the autumn; when they come back they have a good 
suit of clothes, but instead of bringing any money in 
their pockets, they come to live on the old people during 
the winter. It is not the case with us that they bring back 
large sums of money. The hon. member for Halifax was 
astonished the other evening at my saying “ hear, hear,” 
when -he pointed out that it was impossible last summer 
for owners of vessels fitting out for the fisheries to obtain 
crews, because the young men had gone to the States. 
Why, that was an argument against himself, because 
it showed that while there was work, the people were not 
there to do it. Therefore it is not anything connected with 
our industrial system that has caused this exodus, I,am 
not prepared to say what they go for, but I say they do 
not go because they cannot get work. The hon. gentleman 
who introduced this resolution expressed his belief that this 
country will suffer terribly if the present system of govern- 
ment is continued, and he told us that unrestricted reci- 
procity is the only thing that will put Canada on her feet 
again. He told us also that England is friendless, and he 
dwelt on the isolated condition the mother country occu- 
pied. But he assured us that if unrestricted reciprocity 
were adopted immediately by Canada, Hogland would 
make friends again, and Ireland would be conciliated. 
Thave seen posted on the walls everywhere Radway’s 
Ready Relief and Johnson’s Liniment, as cures from all 
diseases, and it appears to me the hon. gentleman’s pre- 
scription is not merely to help Canada but it is a panasea 
for all evils, and all ailments are cured by this wonderful 
remedy. The only salvation if unrestricted reciprocity 
should be introduced—and God forbid such a thing should 
ever happen—the only salvation from direct taxation would 
be the placing of a duty on the patent medicine which 
the hon. gentleman is trying to palm off on us, and in so 
doing we might raise revenue enough to enable us to manage 
without direct taxation, J will not go into all the arguments 
brought forward by hon, gentlemen on this side to show 
how our trade will be reduced under unrestricted recipre- 
city and how the imports of the United States coming in 
here to the exclusion of the imports from other countries, 
we will be compelled to resort to direct taxation, I do not 
think I should reiterate the arguments advanced in support 
of the contention, for there can be no doubt that the posi- 
tion thus set forth will be one from which we cannot escape. 
The hon. gentleman went on to say that the present 
system would become a great strain on his loyalty. Of 
course, Sir, loyalty is a sentiment. Hach man is his own 
lord in the matter of sentiment, and no one can prescribe 
what sentiment another should hold. The hon. gen- 
tleman holds his sentiments, [ hold mine, and each of us 
is entitled to hold his own ; but I have never yet been able 
to understand the peculiar position he gives his loyalty. 


‘it is not likely to come home with--one barrel. 


he is now free to act independently of it. As an illustra- 
tion of another species of loyalty which is not a limited 
liability concern, I will read a few words of a letter that I 
received from one of my ‘electors 1 have the honor to 
represent. He says: 


‘tT hope the Fishery Treaty will hasten a free market for our fish, 
which without a doubt, we need, but not at a sacrifice of Canada’s rights 


” 
and honor. = 


The writer of that letter is only a poor fisherman, but I am 
prepared to put his view of loyalty alongside of that ex- 
pressed by the hon. gentleman opposite who introduced 
this resolution, and I am confident the hon, gentleman will 
admit that the writer of this letter gave a better idea of 
loyalty in the few words he expressed than did the hon. 
gentleman in his speech and resolution. I have heard the 
phrase as used, in connection with the propozal of the hon, 
gentleman, describing this proposal as “a heroic remedy,” 
I demur to that statement. I conceive that true heroism 
consists in making a sacrifice of your own interests for the 
benefit of others, But as I understood the proposal of the 
hon. gentleman, his idea of a heroic remedy is to sacrifice 
other people’s interests to his, That is not the interpreta- 
tion that [ should be inclined to give to the term ‘ heroie 
remedy.” I heard the hon. gentieman state that if it wasa 
question whether he lost his nationality or his property, he 
would rather lose his property. The bon. member for Queen’s 
stated that, and the reply was flung across the floor that that 
was a foolish speech to mike, that it wouid be far 
better to lose one’s nationality than one’s property. But 
is it not possible, if this unrestricted reciprocity were 
brought into forge, that we might lose both nationality and 
property ? That is certainly a danger that I dread. I am 
sorry to see the hon. member for Halifax ix not in his 
place, because I would like to comment on a few points 
with which he dealt. He remarked among other things 
on the difficulties our fishermen had to meet when they. 
carried their fish to American markets, in not being able to 
bring back their supplies. I can assure the hon. gentleman 
that there is no difficulty in this regard. If our fishermen 
go to the port of Boston to sell their fish, they can bring 
back Canadian produce in bond and at as cheap prices 
as they could American produce. All of us who have visited 
the eastern portion of the States, know that wheat does 
not grow in any quantiy around Boston. New England is 
not celebrated for her growth of cereals. These products come 
from the far west, and the distance is just as far from the 
wheat producing districts of the United States as from those 
of Canada, and the products are as easily taken from the one 
place as from the other. Our people have found that out, 
At first there was a great deal ot nonsense talked about Cana- 
dian flour being no good to make bread with, and our people 
would only use American flour, but after a while they dis- 
covered that this theory was absurd, and the consumption 
of Canadian flour has steadily increased. In 1886 we 
imported 213,000 barrels from the United States, in 1887 
we imported 172,000 barrels, while in Nova Scotia we find 
we have reduced our importation from 15,000 in 1886 to 
10,000 in 1887, Therefore it is evident we can use Cana- 
dian flour and do as well by buying it, though of course, it 
entails the purchase by carloads and not by single barrels ; 
but if a fishing vessel can bring home 120 barrels of flour, 
One of the 
grievances ot the National Policy is the sugar grievance. 
We are told that we are playing into the hands of the manu- 
facturers in the case of sugar, and that sugar is worth 
16s. 6d. per cwt., whilst in Canada the consumer had to pay 


He says that whilst his forefathers were loyal and made! three and a half cents per pound higher than“in England. 
great sacrifices, he now considers the debt of loyalty is|The hon. gentleman who made this statement, forgot to 
paid, His forefathers were right in doing what they did, | mention the price of sugar in New York. That would bea 
but his duty is to strike out for himself. The debt is paid | fairer comparison than to compare Canada with free trade 
and squared. His loyalty was a limited liability affair, and | England, Had the hon, gentleman for South Oxford given 
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the comparison with the country south of us, it would have 
been sufficient for all practical purposes to arrive at an 
opinion on his resolution. Supposing we took the duty. off 
sugar, what do we come back to? We come back to direct 
taxation. If the duty is taken off articles that we consume, 
we must admit the fact that to raise a revenue, we must 
have recourse to direct taxation. He tells us that the 
refineries of Montreal are making $7,000 a day profit. The 
shareholders will be glad to hear that, but I doabt if it is 
really the case. He also undertook to tell us something 
in regard to the catch of mackerel. He says our fishermen 
must take their mackerel to the United States, Well, it is 
very true that, to a certain extent, the United States is 
the market for our mackerel, but is that an unmixed 
bardship, that our fishermen should take their mackerel to 
the Urited States ? I think, when we consider the large 
protection we have afforded to our fisheries, while, as he 
says, that is,on the one hand, our market, on the other 
hand he forgot to tell the House that our fisheries 
are the source of supply to the United States, that 
they have to get their fish from us, and therefore the price 
ofthe fish going to the United States is largely fixed by the 
quantity we send them. It is true that a duty of $2 
a barrel is charged, but, it our mackerel were admitted free, 
the price would come down. As long as the duty is kept 
up, the fisherman in the United States gets that benefit, 
but our fishermen do not suffer. Iwill show the great 
change which has taken place in the mackercl trade owing 
to the protection of the fisheries. In 1880, at Gloucester, 
the. principle entrepét for mackerel, the total catch was 
190,000 barrels; in 1881, the catch was 163,000 barrels ; in 
1882, 170,000 barrels; in 1883, 108,000 barrels; in 1884, 
223,000 barrels; and then we come to a different state of 
things. Wecome toa comparison between the catch of 
mackerel which the United States fi/hermen made when 
they were allowed to go where they liked to fish, and when 
they were restricted. In 1885 the catch was 157,000 
barrels, but in 1886, when they were kept out of our fish- 
ing grouads, the catch was only 58,000 barrels, and there 
was consequently a market for our fishermen ; and in 1887 
their cateh was again reduced to 44,000 barrels, showing 
that practically we hold the supply of the fish in our 
own hands, and, if we hold the supply, the consumer 
is dependent upon us, and we fix the price and not 
the Americans, and consequently the duty is paid on 
these fish by the man who wants to buy them, Arn illus- 
tration was given of the hardships our people suffer in 
connection with fishing, by the description which was given 
of the work. of a fishing vessel in onesummer. As I under- 
stood it, the statement was that, in 1886, a fishing vessel 
was on her fishing cruise from the Ist June to the 30th 
September, and the catch-that was sold amounted to 800 
barrels of mackerel, and all the fishermen realised for the 
season’s work was $30 apiece. This may beso. The hon. 
gentleman has stated it, and that ought to be sufficient, but 
it;is a very curious fact in connection with this that the 
whole catch, less duty, must in that case have been sold for 
$1,200, or $1.50 a barrel, and that is a low price. . Even 
with the duty added, it would be only $3.50 a barrel. I 
hold in my band the report of the Boston Official Bureau of 
Statistics for 1885, and the statement made by the secretary 
of that Bureau is that Nova Scotia mackerel at that time 
cold for from $6 to $8 a barrel. It is odd that our people, 
who, as I said before, are fairly hard-headed, should, when 
the price ranged from $6 to $8, have accepted only $3.50. 
But there are ups and downs even in the mackerel 
fishing. I met a young man this year, during my 
canvass, who had been in the mackerel fishing in 
He had been urged to go there 
by those who said there was no chance of getting a 
living here, and so he had gone to the United States. I 


asked him what success he had had, and he told me he had! 


made $1 for his work during this year from the Gloucester 
fishing, Ido not think he had been paid better than if he 


chad remained in this country, even if, as the hon. gentleman 


says, he had got only $3’) instead of $1 for his season’s 
work. I do not think that those who told him it was better 
for him to go to the United States advised him well, and I 
think there are people who lead others astray sometimes, 
as they did in this case. I think the hon. gentleman stated 
that those of us who believed in the National Policy had 
been dangling it before the eyes of adeceived people for 
political purposes, Might not that be considered a fair 
description of the resolution which the hon, gentleman him- 
self has submitted for the consideration of this House, that 
he is holding it before the people and dangling it before the 
eyes ot a deceived people for political purposes? A com- 
plaint was made that, while we professed uader the National 
Policy to discriminate in favor of English trade, the average 
duty on the imports from Great Britain was 21 per cent., and 
on those from the United States only 16 per cent., so that we 
were discriminating against the mother country and in favor 
of the United States. But surely the hon, gentleman 
knows that the large proportion of our raw material comes 
from the United States, and that comes in free of duty 
in order to stimulate and encourage manufacture in 
this country, and, by encouraging these industries and 
helping our products of the soil, ihe fishery, the mine and 
other industries, we employ more people, and the more 
people we employ, the more moxey we have, and the better 
market we have for everything we have to sell. The hon, 
member for South Huron (Sir Richard Cartwright) showed 
that England had a large trade with [ndia, and he said that 
was natural because that was adependency, ‘Tae Indian 
Government some years ago found it necessary to protect 
their manufactures, and they increased the wealth of India 
to such an extent that now that country is able to consume 
a large amount of those manufactures, which, not being in- 
digenous to India, would never have been established but 
for that policy. The people, in working up the material 
which they have, have so increased in wealth that they are 
able to utilise a much larger portion than before of the 
manufactures of England. He told us how much the pro- 
gress of Michigan was greater than the progress of Ontario. 
Why, Sir, possibly because Michigan has been longer living 
in a state of protection, possibly because Michigan has been 
in a position to make a market of her products to a non- 
agricultural and non-lumbering population. Her goods 
have sold more readily. He made out, if I understood him, 
that the crops of 1887 were much reduced compared with 
those of 1882. I cannot conceive that this is a charge 
against the National Poliey. I do not know that un- 
restricted reprocity would give us larger crops, it depends 
very much on the season. Now, I have pointed 
out that in the Tariff Bill submitted to Congress 
by the Ways and Means Committee, is found a 
large proportion of these articles that we are so anxious to 
send into the States, on which we now have a duty, and for 
the remission of which duty we are so anxious that we are 
prepared, almost, to sacrifice anything and anybody but our 
own selves, and to throw our manufacturers to the wolves, 
Whilst we are doing this we find that at Washington they 
are prepared to take the duty off most of these articles. It 
is true the duties remain on some others, but it will be 
found that of the articles on which duties remain we export 
already more than $13,000,000. The hon, gentleman gave 
us at length a statement showing how 97, 98 and 99 
per cont. of various products went to the States, They do, 
Sir. How will unrestricted reciprocity make more than 
100 per cent. of those articles go to the States? Therefore, 
what benefit are we going to gain, commensurate with the 
sacrifices we are asked to make, in simply sending one or 
two per cent. more of those articles to the States ? 

Mr, DAViS, It doubles the quantity of consumption. 
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Gen. LAURIE. Bat if the quantity is not available. If 
we have no more barley, for instance, to sell, it will not 
double the consumption. Then the hon, member for Hali-, 
fax mentioned that Nova Scotia exported fruit. He said that 
had nothing to do with the National Policy, and that was 
the view taken by the hon. member for King’s county (Mr. 
Borden). Now, I am inclined to think that is a little wide 
of the mark, I think the duty imposed on potatoes going 
into the United States has improved the farms of King’s 
county very materially. As a matter of fact those pro- 
perties were being considerably run down by the export 
of potatoes, without any fertilisers being used to supply the 
exhaustion of the soil. Iam aware that Prince Hdward 
Island also sends a great many potatoes to the States. But 
in the case of King’s county the advantage has been that 
when that particular article was low, the farmers fed their 
potatoes to their cattle and made beef, and in making beef 
they furnished fertilisers to their land, consequently they 
have been able to increase the product ; and I believe the pro- 
duct of fruit has also largely increased, owing to the fact 
that the farmers were not at all times able to export their 
potatoes and deprive their farms of fertilisers. But the 
potato market is not closed in the United States, There is 
a duty, but last autumn a very large amount of the potato 
product was sent to the United States. Whenever the 
article is wanted it goes there, when it is not, it is used at 
home, and the farmer benefits. I believe that in the matter 
of fruit export the retention of the duties in the United 
States has really not injared that district to the extent that 
is assumed. Now, the hon. member for Halifax was rather 
jocular—at least I assumed that was the line he took in the 
description he gave of my visiting Shelburne county dur- 
ing my last canvass. I will read what he says: 

T would like the hon. the Minister of Marine to go along our coast 
when he visits Halifax next year, instead of allowing his gunboat to go 
down the shore electionering in the county of Shelburne, instead of 
sending her down there to sound along every little harbor in the county 
of Shelburne, but of course not to make promises. Ox, no; we have 
the word of the gallant member for Shelburne (Gen. Laurie), that he 
made no promises. I do not say he did, but I say that, when he went 
down on board that Dominion gunboats with the Dominion flag flying 
over his head, and the so-called engineer going into every port along 
that coast and sounding, and saying this would be ‘nice place for s 
wharf, and that would be a nice place for a breakwater, and you must 
require a lighthouse here—I do not say he made any promises, but the 
inference would be natural.” 

Now, amIto understand thatis a correct statement of 
what occurred ? 


Mr. JONES. Yes. 
Gen. LAURIE. Well, I say distinctly it is not. 


Mr. JONES. Will the hon. gentleman allow me to ask 
whether that lightship did not carry him down to his elec- 
tion in the county of Shelburne, 


Mr. THOMPSON. That is not the point. 


Gen. LAURIE. The hon. gentleman asks me what did 
occur, and I will tell him. I think it would have been 
better if the hon, member for Halifax, in this statement, 
had not, by innuendo, implied that I had stated what was | 
not the case, The hon. member for York asked me a ques- 
tion in this House the other day, and he told us something 
about the promises made in the election. I answered that 
question, I thanked him for asking the question and giving 
me an opportunity to make the explanation. 


Mr. JONES. You did not answer the question, 


Gen. LAURIE, The gunboat did not go into every 
harbor along the coast, did not go electioneering, did not 
go into every port, there was no engincer going sounding 
along that coast and saying this would be a nice place for a 
wharf and that would be a nice place for a breakwater. 


Mr.' JONES. Did she carry you down? 
Gen, Lavriz, 
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Gen LAURIE. Yes, and I will tell you how she 
carried me down. Domestic affairs took me home during 
the elections. Shelburne is deprived of the privileges of a 
railway. We have 66 miles to travel by stage and it only 
travels in the night. It does not suit me to travel in a 
coach at night if I can help it. It would take me two days 
to arrive at Shelburne, and I had appointments there. I 
found that this vessel was going down with some stores to 
supply a lighthouse, and I telegraphed to the Minister of 
Marine asking if [ might get a passage in her, I obtained 
passage in her, and according to the usual rule on board 
those vessels, I paid for the three meals that I had on board, 
I left Halifax in the middle of the day and arrived at Shel- 
burne at 8 o’clock the next morning, and lett the vessel 
there. Now, is that going into every port along the coast? 
But there is something more. JI met the President of the 
Yarmouth Steamship Company who complained to me that 
the passage at Barrington, entering into the channel, was 
very bad, and;he wanted a wharf there. I said: Yes, I 
knew they wanted a wharf. But I want you to understand, 
Mr. Spoaker, that the president of this Yarmouth Company 
dogs not reside in my county, and he has no vote there. 
A petition was sent in last spring signed by both political 
parties urging that a wharf should be built at Barrington, 
Wheoa it was found impossible that a lightship could be built 
at Shelburne—hon. gentlemen will try to make something 
out of that—it happened that the Newfield was around 
there. I telegraphed the Minister of Marine, asking if, as 
the vessel was engaged in the lightship service and being 
on the spot, she could not be employed in ascertaining where 
the best place would for the wharf. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). We are gotting at it now. 


Gen. LAURIE, You are going to get the whole of it, I 
went to Barrington and saw the Collector of Customs, 
and asked him to select two gentlemen, one on each side of 
politics, so that there should be no politics in it, to go and 
see the captain of the vessel and show him where, in their 
view, would be the best place for him to examine. 


An hon. MEMBER. Before the election ? 
Gen. LAURIE. Certainly before the election, 
Mr. JONES (Halifax). How many days? 


Gen. LAURIE. I would ask whether the description 
given by the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) of the 
gunboat going into every port along that coast and saying 
this would be a nice place for a wharf and that would be a 
nice place for a breakwater, and you must require a light- 
house there, is a fair description of what I have stated. I 
would ask, Mr. Speaker, whether when the vessel was on 
the spot and it was known that it was desirable to ascertain 
where the right place for this wharf would be—which is to 


| accommodate steamers which cannot at present get up there, 


but havo to lie up—I say it was a desirable thing that this 
should be done, and I particularly explained that I was 
most anxious there should be nothing connected with poli- 
tics in regard to it. I wish further to say this: I do not 
know why the hon. gentleman should be surprised that 
when I went on board of the Dominion gunboat there 
should be a Dominion flag floating over her head. What flag 
would he like to see floating ? 


An hon. MEMBER. Pull down the flag. 


Gen. LAURIE. So long as [ live in Canada I hope the 
flag of Old England will float over us; so long as Canada 
remains as she is I trust the flag of Canada will remain 
what it now is. I wish to have this matter explained, be- 
cause it is most desirable that this story that this vessel 
was round there canvassing with me, that she visited every 
harbor, should be eontradicted. The hon, member for 
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Halifax (Mr. Jones) has himself stated it, so that I am able 
to contradict it; before this time I had no opportunity, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). You corroborate it, 


“Gen. LAURIE. I beg your pardon. I distinctly stated 
the vessel being there I asked that she might sound one 
harbor, and that she did. If that is not a different thing 
from the colored statement of the hon. member for Halifax, 
then Iam not able to understand English; but lam glad f 
have noticed it because hon. gentlemen wiil now understand 
how everything is colored for political purposes. Ina reply 
to an enquiry as to how it is proposed to obtain unrestricted 
reciprocity the hon. gentleman says we should make over. 
tures toa friendly nation—they have shown themselves 
so friendly in the past. I have no better friends 
in the world than the friends I have in the United States, 
but to speak of them asa friendly nation, to speak of their 
Government as acting on high principles, especially in 
regard to their treaties, is to give them a character I do not 
think we are warranted in giving them. What happened 
in regard to the Treaty of Washington in 1373? It was 
provided that the products of our fisheries should enter the 
United States duty free. On a quibble they made the pro- 
ducts of the British Columbia fisheries pay duty during the 
whole term of that treaty, on the plea that a proclamation 
had not been issued bringing British’ Columbia into the 
Union. Under the same treaty a similar question was 
raised in regard to certain kinds of fish entering from the 
Maritime Provinces, and they imposed a duty of one and 
a-half cents on each can containing canned fish entering the 
United States. That is another illustration that it is not 
wise'for us to put ourselves too much into’ their hands. 
What has the Minister of Finance being doing lately ? Has he 
not: been at Washington negotiating fresh treaty in place 
ofa treaty made by our Government, the Government of 
England with the United’ States, to which they acknowl- 
edged they’ were bound by law but in regard to which they 
said it was not applicable'to the new system of morality 
among nations. It they are able to shift their ground and 
change their views in regard ‘to treaties, in what position 
would we find ourseives asa nation of'five millions against 
sixty millions, or in that’ proportion if, in the event of any 
arrangement being made, they declared after it bad been in 


Operation for some time that it was not in harmony with~ 


modern ideas and, therefore, they declined to be bound to it 
any longer. It seems to me that in view of our experience 
we had better be careful in dealing with them in the future, 
The hon. member for Halifax pointed out that it-was a ri- 
diculous argument-to use that it was unfair to discriminate 


in regard to goods against England and in favor 
of the United States when we had already dis- 
criminated against England in favor of Can- 


_ ada, and he thought the cases were similar. 1 hardly think 

that is the case. We were legislating for our own people, 
and within our own boundaries. . We havea right to decide 
how to raise our revenue, because we have undertaken the 
burdens that our revenue is intended-to meet, and conse- 
quently we have a right to impose taxation.- The amend- 
ment moved by the hon..member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), 
expresses a most desirable: proposition, that it is desirable 
that we should obtain the coasting trade of the United 
States if possible.» Undoubtedly it is desirable, and if the 
hon; gentleman had’ moved it as a separate resolution, I 
would have been ‘one of the first to support it. Of course 
itis desirable, in fact*there is a great deal that is desirabie 
that we should obtain. It is desirable that we should obtain 
reciprocity in natural products. Tacking it ‘on tothe reso- 
lation which is hostile to our country, which is opposed to 
the'policy ‘under’ which we believe we are thriving, has 
neutralised its effect, and has prevented it from being ac- 
ceptable to many members. Speaking for myself, 1 am 
satisfied that I cannot vote for it. I believe that a 
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great many who approve of the principle of the 
motion, are, like myself, compelled to oppose it, 
because they believe it is tacked on to a proposition that we 
cannot support. As it is late to-night, I will touch upon | 
avother question very briefly. I, asked just now what the 
object of this proposal was? Was it to increase our imports 
or to increase our exports? I aseume, Sir, and I hope that 
it is intended to increase our exports, to benefit our pro- 
ducts, and in benefiting our products to afford more employ- 
ment within our borders. I[t seems to me the right chord 
was struck by hon. gentlemen from the Maritime Provinces 
when they ssid that we should not look only to tbe United 
States as the hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright, proposes, but that we can look to other countries 
as well; we can look to the West Indies, to the Brazils and 
to South America fora large trade, and I think we may 
reasonably look, in an especial degree, to those islands 
under our own flag, and under our own Queen. If we want 
to enter into commercial relations to a larger extent, as is 
proposed by the hon. gentleman, I think it would be better 
for us to initiate proposals for commercial relations with 
the islands of the West Indies rather than with our friends 
to the south of us. Much as we love them, much as we 
respect them, I can see that we will be in a false position 
if we are placed in competition alongside of them. 
We are not sufficiently advanced to hold our owa against 
them yet, and many of our industries would go to the wall 

In the West Indies we have a population—in Jamaica— of 
600,000. They are consuming mainly the products which 
we produce, and they produce what we desire to consume. 

It is true we would lose three and a half millions of our 
revenue on the imports from the West Indies, for we should 
lose the whole duty on raw sugar, although we might reason- 
ably expect a balance against that, which our increased 

trade would give us. If the hon. gentleman’s argument is 
worth anything, when he says that we can afford to aban- 
don seven millions of dollars duty to improve our trade 
with the United States, I think we might more reasonably 
propose to abandon three and a half millions of duty to-im- 
prove our trade with the West Indies, especially when 
in studying the statistics we find the West Indies con- 
sume what we produce and that they produce what we 
consume, The United States are competitors with us, 
they are customers and we can find markets in other direc- 
tions for what we want to sell, We'need not alone look to 
what has been described as a market of 60,000,000 people 
in the United States, for have we not New Mexico, Califor- 
nia, Arizona and the Carolines to trade with? It is true, 
of course, there is a market in the border country, there is 
amarket in New England, there isa. market in the lake 
cities and there is a market in Minnesota for our wheat, but 
this market for our wheat is simply that it may be manu 

factured and sold in its manufactured state to those who 
otherwise would be customers of ours. Why, instead of 
sending over millions of ‘bushels of our wheat to Minnesota 
to be manufactured, should we not manufacture it ourselves. 
And now as regards the cattle of our own North-West. Is 
there any need of sending herds of cattle to Chicago to be 
put into cans and sent back to the North-West for 
consumption; would -it not be a wiser way to 
stimulate our industries there, if we could prepare our meat 
at home for consumption by the people of our country and 

for exports to all parts of our own Dominion. Go where 

you will you see canned meats, always with the Chicago 
brand, You will hardly see in the Hastern Provinces and 

certainly not in the North-West any prepared meat without 
thé Chicago brand, Let us not destroy the National Policy 
which we have been at same pains to build up, but so far 
from destroying it let us try to add to it and improve it: 

I think this is within our power todo. I feel satisfied that 
the members of this House will not be recreant to the duty 
imposed upon them to build up this country and faithfully 
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continue in the good work which they have begun, Iam 
satisfied that in the period of years of an ordinary man’s 
life they will see the good results of such a course and that 
we shall be able to carry, not the scalps of hon, gentle- 
man who now vote against us, but as a result of our policy 
that those hon. gentlemen will be the first to approve of the 
_ course which we have taken, Let us vindicate this prin- 
ciple which we laid dowa in 1878, which we endorsed again 
in 1882, and let us contirm it by our votes in this House in 
1888, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, at this late hour I 
will only detain the House a few minutes, as it is no doubt 
weary of this discussion and of the very long speeches we 
have had on this question. The hon. gentleman from 
Shelburne (Gen. Laarie), who has just resumed his seat, 
took along time in describing the fact that it was not our 
fishermen that paid the $2 duty on the mackerel that went 
to the United States. If that be the case, 1 would like to 
ask what is the reason that this very Government granted 
a large sum of money to indemnify the fishermen in Prince 
Edward Island for duties which they paid to the United 
States on the mackerel ? If our fishermen did not pay this 
duty, then this Government did wrong in refunding it. 
That is the only answer I will give to that argumentof the 
hoa. gentleman, He also says that our people who go from 
the Dominion to the United States do not emigrate at all, 
but that they go there to visit their friends. There must 
be some emigrants there, because they had friends there 
before them, whom they went to see, and those friends must 
have emigrated from Canada some time. I will speak of 
the Maritime Provinces principally, because I know nothing 
about Ontario and the west. I would like to hear hon. 
gentlemen come down to the Maritime Provinces 
and make such a declaration as he has made 
in any settlement or section of the country down 
there. Why, Sir, he would be laughed at. I have tra 
velled among the farming community down there and I 
know what lam speaking of. There is scarcaly a house 
that you go into, in which you will not find that one, or 
two, or three members of the family are in the United 
States. Why is this the case? Because they have left the 
country and they have gone to the States in order to earn 
a little money and they send considerable sums back to 
assist the people they have left behind them to maintain an 
existence in this country. I shall make my arguments as 
short and endeavor to limit them as such as possible with- 
out making any repetition. But repetitions must be 
inevitable in such a discussion as this which has taken such 
a wide range and upon which so many speeches have 
been made. When my hon, friend from Queen’s (Mr. 
Davies) addressed this House and pointed to the exodus 
from the country, showing that the lands had depreciated 
in value in our Island at all events, and in the Maritime 
Provinces generally, that our trade had disappeared 
from the country, that our shipping had disappeared 
and that prices had been lowered for produce, he was 
replied to by the Minister of Marine and Fisheries with the 
argument that this was utterly impossible, because he said: 
“Look at the state of the country, look at tho savings 
bank returns, and in the year 1874 you will find that the 
savings bank deposits were $336,0U0, while in 1887 they 
were $2,200,000. He says this is tae most conclusive evi- 
dence of the prosperity of the people. That argument has 
been used here before ; but he was answered, that in place of 
being an evidence of prosperity it is an evidence of depre- 
ciation of trade in the country, because the money has been 
withdrawn from industry or from other banks and placed 
in the savings bank for safety. Since the adoption of the 
National Policy one of our oldest and most substantial 
banks has gone to the wall, and a large number of people 

Gen, Lavurte. 
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who put their money in other banks withdrew it and 
placed it in the savings bank in order that it might be 
safe. B:fore the National Policy was adopted, and when 
we had reciprocity with the United States, our farmers, 
instead of depositing their money in the savings bank used 
to buy farms with it for their sons and establish those 
farms, thus building up tha country, increasing its popula- 
tion and making it prosperous. Bat the same sons, who 
in better times used to get farms of their own, are now 
leaving the country and going to the United States. Then, 
we have heard about inter-provincial trade. I reply to the 
statement that there has been no trade established between 
the Maritime Provinces and Upper Provinces of the Domi- 
nion, the Minister of Marive said that there has been, He 
said that he found a statement that $12,000,000 had been 
sent by the Province of Nova Scotia to the Upper Provinces 
to buy manufactured goods, If $12,000,000 went from Nova 
Scotia, there would be $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 from New 
Brunswick and $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 from Prince Hd- 
ward Island, and thatis the very thing we complain of, 
that the large manufacturing provinces do not take any of 
the products we have to dispose of in return for what we 
buy from them. Weare forced by the National Policy to 
purchase our supplies from the Upper Provinces, and we 
have to send them the cash. They do not take anything 
from Priace Hdward Island at any rate, unless it ba a few 
barrels of oysters. The result of fostering these manu- 
factures is that the manufacturers are encouraged to pro- 
duce materials of inferior quality, and can force us to buy 
them. Now, when the National Policy was adopted, we 
were told that everything was going to be lovely ; tall chim- 
neys were going to rise in every village, and everybody 
was going to become rich at everybody else’s expense, and 
the poople in Prince Edward Island were induced to vote 
for that policy in the expectation that these things 
would come. But they did not come, and in place of times 
becoming better and farmers getting better prices for their 
produce and becoming wealthier, everything has been grow- 
ing worse; and to-day, I say it without fear of contradiction, 
the depreciation of real estate in the Province overbalances 
five times the deposits in the savings banks, I know this to 
be the case. I do not come here to say what I do not 
know and do not see, I am in the habit of talking to the 
farmers, and I see and hear of these things every day, and 
I do not come here to mislead the House. But this depre- 
ciation exists, and we believe it is going to get worse. We 
are told by hon. gentlemen opposite: ‘‘ Why you must not 
say anything about it; the man who does so is disloyal to 
his country.” Although the depreciation is going on, they 
say we must let it go on and say nothing about it. I would 
like to ask this question before the free trade policy was 
established in England, when Cobden and Bright and their 
confréres saw their country becoming poorer, their poor- 
houses filling up and times getting bad, did they hide the 
facts? Did they not get commissions sent to investigate the 
state of affairs and supply the remedy, which was free 
trade. Now, it is free trade we want in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. When we had free trade there before, we pros- 
pered. Our farmers were able to purchase more lands and 
they got better prices for their produce, and they believe 
that if they get free trade again, they will prosper again. 
I would like to ask, are we more disloyal on this side of the 
House that the hon. members on the other side? All we 
ask for is friend!y trade relations with our neighbors, not a 
political union at all, Now, I know that the House is tired 
of figures, but you will permit me to read a few relating to 
our own Province, in order to show how its condition im- 
proved while we had reciprocity with the United States. 
Our Island is not as old as the other Provinces, its settle- 
ment dates back only between eighty and a hundred years. 
I take the decade before we had reciprocity, and I find that 
our imports and exports were as follows :— 
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Value of Imports 
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United States. 


Value of Exports 
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454,000 604,640 


That finishes the period of Reciprocity Treaty. You will 
notice that in the previous decade our imports exceeded our 
exports, but under the reciprocity our exports increased 
very largely, and every year exceeded our imports, show- 
ae 3 had the advantage, and the balance we received in 
€aph ; 


Value of Imports 
from 
United States. 


$370,930 serene $108,315 
ie 185,955 
A. 239,392 
236,815 
403,548 
410,000 
450,000 
470,000 
198,571 
362,900 
217,710 
479,340 
679,886 


Value of Exports 
to 
United States. 
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Ten years after the Reciprocity Treaty had been abro 
gated, we did only about one-third the business we did 
during the last year of reciprocity. Take 1886, our 
exports only exceed by a few dollars the exports of the last 
year of reciprocity. This shows how important it is for us 
to have reciprocity with the United States, if it can be 
arranged, as we believe it can be, should the Government 
only take the proper steps. I hope to see reciprocity 
brotght about in a short time, and that the Government 
will take the proper steps in the matter. In the Maritime 
Provinces we were under the impression that the upper 
Provinces were in love with the National Policy and would 
not help us to get reciprocity even if the United States were 
disposed to grant it, but Iam glad to see, since this discus- 
sion began, that in the other Provinces the same feeling 
exists as exists in the Maritime Provinces, and that we all 
look with hope to reciprocity. Were it established 
in the Maritime Provinces we could treble our exports to 
the United States. Take the article of potatoes. In 
Prince Edward Island, if the duty of 15 cents per bushel 
were removed, in place of a 1,000,000 bushels we would send 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000, which it would be just as easy to raise 
jas 1,000,000. What were the serious objections raised 
against the adoption of a free trade policy by hon. gentle- 
men opposite ? The first is that since we have adopted the 
National Policy the Government has appealed several times 
to the country and have always been sustained, and the 
Government are not slow in boasting of their success, But 
there is a little lesson to be learnt even by the Government 
‘rom the elections, In 1878, you will remember, Sir, the 
overnment appealed to the people on the National Policy, 
pu in our Province we were told the National Policy was 
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only a means to an end, and that end was reciprocity with the 
United States, We returned the Government to power with 
a majority of 70 to 80. Four years later they came back 
again, and neither on this occasion did they preach the 
National Policy purely and simply. They said we have not 
reciprocity, but give us a little time. The people renewed 
their confidence in the Governmentand returned them witha 
majority of 60 or 70. Then they came back last year, but the 
people had learned a little in the meantime. Yet with the 
assistance of the Gerrymandering Act, the Franchise Act, 
and other Acts, they came back with a reduced majority of 
15 or 20. Even that should be a caution to the Govern- 

ment, because there will be another election in four years, 
and if their numbers are reduced in the same proportion, 
they will be back here in the minority. The next objection 
is the charge of disloyalty. Do hon. gehtlemen opposite 
seriously mean to say that we are less loyal than they? 
Do they mean to say that the Liberal party are more dis- 
loyal or less loyal than the Conservatives? I may refer to 
an incident which took place in the little village from 
which I came. When the North-West Rebellion started, 
the Minister of Militia called upon the volunteers through. 
cut the country, and the section of the country from which 
I come is composed almost entirely of Liberals, We have 
there a volunteer corps which is made up five-sixths of 
Liberals. The Minister of Militia had ordered them to be 
ready to start for the North-West, and every man, without 
exception, volunteered his servicos. Even men who did 
not belong to the company asked that they might be allowed 
to go in the place of any who were missing, 
He telegraphed to the Minister of Militia that he had his 
quota of volunteers all ready, and they were nearly toa 
man all Liberals. I know of another company not far 
away, composed of men who are nearly all Tories, and, 
when the captain of that company sent for them to come 
in, he only got three men to come in. I do not know where 
they were, but the captain could not find them. The charge 
of disloyalty which has been thrown across to this side I 
hurl back. It is no disloyalty for any Government or any 
people to ask that the trade of their country shall be made 
by the adoption of any particular policy. The next serious 
objection they bring up isin regard to the revenue of the 
country. They say, if we adopt a free trade policy, or 
reciprocity with the United States, we shall lose $7,000,000 
a year. 1 was not in the House at the time, but I am in 
the habit of reading a little, and if I remember aright, the 
present Finance Minister declared, when Mr. Mackenzie 
was in power, when he was explaining why there was 
required a revenue of $23,000,000, that it was a million too 
much, and that the Government expenditure should be 
covered by $22,000,000. Well, now that expenditure is 
$36,000,000. Taking the story which they told us then, 
that the country could be governed for $22,000,000, we 
have a large margin, we have a margin equal to nearly 

double the amount they say we are to lose by this union 
with the United States, and, if the country is economically 
governed, the saving could be made in the Government of 
this country, and there would be no necessity for any 
change in the taxation or for any resort to direct taxation, 
which they hold up as a bugbear to the people, but which 
is not necessary at all. I think it was Mr. Gladstone who 
was talking about the temperance question in Hngland, 
when certain gentlemen said to him: You will lose so 
much revenue that you cannot afford to adopt temperance 
principles in this country,” and Mr, Gladstone replied: 

“Give mea sober people and I will find the revenue.” 
Well, Mr. Speaker, give us a prosperous people, and there 
will be no trouble about the revenue, The fourth objection 
is, that this discriminates against Great Britain, Perhaps 
it may, but what does this Government do, and what does 
the National Policy do? Has it not been discriminating 
against Great Britain ever since it has been estab- 
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lished, and, if you carry out the National Policy 
to its legitimate end, you will stop all importations 
from Great Britain and from every other country, 
and then where is the discrimination ? It is too absurd 
to talk about it. The fifth objection, and the real 
objection they bring is that this will injure the manufac- 
turers. That it will injuresome manufactures is undoubt- 
edly true, but, if we as a people or if this Government or 
this Houre are going to maintain a handful of manufactu- 
- yers, and to make them millionaires iv this country, at the 
expense of the trede and at the expense of the good of the 
whole country, then I believe our Government is getting 
back to the old feudal times, and, if we are to be governed 
by a few manufacturers, we will bein a chort timein the 
rame position as the people of Ireland are in regard to 
their landlords. Jt is very peculiar in regard to hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite that, while arguing against free trade with 
might and main, they almost all wind up by saying 
they are ready for greater ccmmercial relations with 
the United States. The only conclusion to be drawn from 
that is that they are afraid to go to their constituencies on 
this point. They are the servants of the manufacturers, but 
they are afraid of their constituents. The hon. member for 
East Grey (Mr. Sproule) and the hon. the Minister of 
Interior told us that we should have nothing to do with the 
Yankees at all, that the Yankee farmers are poorer than 
our farmers. 
gentlemen opposite, because, if the Yankee farmer ‘is 


becoming poorer in the same way that our farmers are, the | 


sooner they come together the better. If it means anything, 
it is an argument against any protective policy atall. I 
think I could show, if I were not afraid of detaining the 
House too long,that the United States was proceeding faster 
under a revenue tariff than she has been under a protective 
policy. Ifthe Minister of the Interior had taken up the 
subject and made a speech on the results of protection in the 
United States, I think it would have been much more effec- 


If that is so, that is an argument against hon. | 


tive than the speech ‘he delivered the other night. Now, I 
have only this to say. As far:as we are concerned in the — 
Maritime Provinces—and I am sorry to say it—if the state of 
affairs which has existed for the past eight years is to con- — 
tinue for another eight years, the first thing the Govern. — 
ment will find there will be such an agitation for repeal — 
that the Province will be severed, because, unless they do © 
something for us in this regard, and in regard to our winter 
communication, we will have’ to sue for repeal, and to see 

if we cannot work our own affairs better, as we did in the — 
old times and as we can do in the present time. The hon. 
gentleman who leads the Government pictured. the condi- 
tion of the country well, when he compared it to the 
monkey in the tree, shaking the fruit to the hogs. . It was 
an ugly picture, but it was a'true one,. It reminded me of 

a man who had a: picture in which Old Nick was.repre- 
sented urging him on. Alithe boys took a pick athim, — 
and he got no sympathy, so he took. the picture to-an old 
elder of the church, and showed it to him and the eldem 
said: “It isa very ugly picture, but it is a true one.” The — 
picture the Prime Minister drew was very ugly but it. was, 
very true, and,if we are to be governed by combines like this, 
if we are going to be feeding these hogs, the yeomanry “of. 
this country, as well as those of the North-West, will rise. 
and tell the right hon. gentleman to get out of this country, 
both himself and his hogs, _, ee 


Mr, KENNY moved the adjournment of the 
Motion agreed to. 


aba yous 
Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. . 


Motion agreed to, and the House adjourned at 12:40 a.m. 
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~ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Fripay, 23rd March, 1888. 
The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 
ELECTORAL RETURN. 


Mr. SPEAKER, I have received the certificate of the 
Returning Officer at the last election for the Electoral 
District of the County of Prince Edward, that John Milton 
Platt, Esquire, was duly elected for said Electoral District. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved that it be resolved 
that in admitting John Milton Platt, Esquire,to represent 
the Electoral District of the County of Prince Edward upon 


this House still recommends a strict adherence to the prin- 
ciple of requiring the production of the usual return. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Might I ask what the meaning of that 
is? Have the strict rules of the House not been complied 
with ? 


Mr, SPEAKER, For some reason the certificate has not 
been before the House, 


Motion agreed to. 
MEMBERS INTRODUCED, 


The following Members, having previously taken the oath 
according to law, and subscribed the roll containing the 
same, took their seats in the House :— 


Joun Minton Part, Esquire, Member for the Electoral District of 
Prince Edward, introduced by Hon. Mr. Laurier and Mr. Oharlton. 


Wiuraxu F. Rooms, Esquire, Member tor the Electoral District of West 
Middlesex, introducod by Sir John A. Macdonald and Hon. Mr. Foster. 


REPRESENTATION OF KENT. 


Mr, WELDON (Albert), moved the adoption of the re- 
port of the Committee on Privileges and Hlections respect- 
ing the West Kent election. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). I think there are portions of 
this report in which wo cannot concur, but I have no desire 
whatever to delay the issue of the writ, and therefore the 
report may be adopted, I suppose, .on a division. 

Motion agreed to on a division. 
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FIRST READINGS. 


Bill (No, 61) respecting the St, Catharines and Niagara 
Central Railway Company.—(Mr, Rykert.) 


Bill (No. 62) to incorporate the Grenville [nternational 
Bridge Company.—(Mr. Shanly.) 

Bill (No. 63) to amend the Acts relating to the Wood 
Mountain and Qu’Appelle Railway Company.—(Mr. Perley, 
Assiniboia.) 


Bill (No. 64) to incorporate the Chatham Junction Rail- 
way Company.—(Mr. Weldon, St, John.) 


Bill No. 66) to incorporate the St. Lawrence and Adiron- 
dack Railway Company.—(Mr. Bergeron.) 


TREATY BETWEEN HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY 
AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. THOMPSON. In the absence of Sir Charles Tupper 
[ beg leave to introduce Bill (No. 65) respecting a certain 
treaty between Her Britannic Majesty and the President of 
the United States. The Bill was ready for introduction 
when the notice was placed on the paper. That was done 
with the expectation that the Minister of Finance would be 
able to introduce it at an early day. It is desirable that it 


should be before the House at as early a date as possible, 
and “{ his request, [make a motion for its introduction, 
the production of the certificate of the Returning Officer, | 


i is thought more proper that its introduction should have 
been expedited, in consequence of the publication of the 
Bill in the papers of the country. I may state, by way of 
explanation to the House, that its publication was evidently 
through a breach of confidence in some of the persons con- 
nected, in all probability, with the printing of the Bill, and 
not in any way owing to the fault of those who had it in 
charge for the Government, It is unnecessary that I should 
explain the Bill at any length, because it simply gives the 
effect of the treaty before this House. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


WRIT FOR KENT ELECTION. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Before you call the Orders of 
the Day, I would like to enquire, Mr, Speaker, what is the 
position now with regard to the issue of a writ for the elec- 
tion in the County of Kant. I understand, Sir, that you 
issued your warrant some time ago, and we were informed 
to-day in the Committee of Privileges and Elections, at the 
time that report was up for consideration, that the roason 
why no writ had issued was that the Government had de- 
clined as yet to appoint a returning officer, or had failed, 
at all events, to appoint a returning officer, and that there 
was no one to whom that writ could be addressed. Now 
that this permission has been obtained, I suppose it is un- 
necessary you should issue a second warrant, but that the 
Government can appoint a returning officer to whom the 
writ for holding the election might be addressed. I would 
like to know exactly what the position is, as I think, the 
House having determined that the election ought to take 
place immediately, it would be well to know precisely the 
position of the maiter at the present time, 
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Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I think the position 
stands thus: Mr. Speaker having received the report, should 
issue his warrant. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). He has issued 
stand that Mr. Speaker did issue his warrant. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. That is whatI said. He 
did issue his warrant, but, looking at the report, I took the 
liberty of thinking that I should report that it should 
remain with the House to order the writ. On communica- 
tion with Mr. Speaker, the question seemed to be of so 
much doubt that I understand Mr. Speaker had withdrawn 
his warrant. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I did not so uuderstand it. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Sol understand it. If 
it had not been withdrawn the practice would be to move 
for a writ of supersedeas as to the previous warrant. Now, 
as I understand it, a warrant must issue—a new warrant 
must issue unless it is considered that the old warrant was 
effete. I think so beyond a doubt. At all events, [ think 
a new warrant should be issued, and a writ of supersedeas 
could be moved for unless it is held that Mr. Speaker has 
withdrawn his warrant; if he has, of course a new war- 
rant is necessary. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). With the permission of the 
House I would say that I understand the warrant of the 
Speaker was issued, and that the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery took no action upon that because there was no 
returning officer appointed to whom the writ could be 
addressed. The issue of the warrant and the proceedings 
upon that warrant have not been stayed by any action cf 
the House. The House simply referred it to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges and Elections to enquire into the 
matter as to the propriety of the issue of the warrant 
under the existing circumstances. But the regularity or 
the validity of the warrant was not, it seems to me, 
questioned by any action that has taken place in this 
House. That warrant has been issued and is in force. 
It is the duty of the Clerk of the Crown in Chan- 
cery to obey it and act upon it as soon as the Gov: 
ernment appoint a party to whom the writ can be addressed. 
That is precisely as I understand the matter to stand at the 
present time. 


Mr.SPHAKER. The writ has not been withdrawn, that 
is it has not been formally withdrawn, although it is under- 
stood that the Clerk in Chancery would not act upon it 
until the House had decided. I suppose a warrant for a 
writ of supersedeas would do. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I would move for a writ 
of supersedeas to that warrant. It was issued at a time it 
ought not to have been issued. I think if the hon. gentle- 
man will look into the practice he will find that this is the 
practice. There may be a question of the legality of the 
issue, and the seat of the elected member, whoever he may 
be, might be challenged on the ground that the writ was 
issued on a warrant which was illegal, because it was 
issued before the House had declared its will in the matter, 
I now move: 


That the warrant of the Speaker issued for the election in Kent be 
withdrawn. 


Motion agreed to. 
Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD moved : 


That the writ for a new election in the riding of Kent be issued. 


Mr. LAURIER, There was another point suggested by 
my friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills), Even if the war- 
rant of Mr, Speaker had issued legally, there was no return- 
ing officer, When the warrant does issue it is the duty 
of the Government to appoint a returning officer, 
and I suppose they will attend to that ‘promptly, 

Mr, Mitus (Bothwell). 


it. I under- 
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Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Oh, yes. The facts 
were simply these: the Clerk of the Crown Chancery, when 
he received the Speaker’s warrant, informed the Government 
of it and asked for the name of a returning officer. When 
that came to the Government I was acting as Minister of 
Justice, in the absence of my hon. friend behind me, and, 
looking at the Judge’s report, I was of opinion that the 
House Only could take action in the matter. I communi- 
cated that to Mr. Speaker, aod it was understood the whole 
thing should stand over till the House met. 


Mr. LAURIER, But there were some instances where 
there was no reason of this kind and the Government did 
not act promptly, as in the case of Dorchester. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Oh, we gave it every 
consideration. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATSS. 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed motion 
of Sir Richard Cartwright : 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse should obtain between the-Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles manu- 
factured in, or the natural products of either of the said countries 


should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles. 


subject to duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). 
That it is further expedient that the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain ou what terms and con- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the 
ae of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. , 


And on the motion of Mr. Foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, as in the past, in desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879 and has since 
received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of its people. 


And on the motion of Mr. Jones (Halifax) in amendment 
to the amendment: 


That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, itis highly desirable that it 


should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be — 


thrown open to vessels of both conntries on a tooting of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other and 


be entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto — 


appertaining. 


Mr. KENNY. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding to deal 
with the resolution which is now under consideration in 
this House, I deem it my duty; as one of the representatives 
of the Province of Nova Scotia in the Commons of Canada, 
to refer to what I consider a very remarkable and very 
improper statement which was made in this House on 
Thursday of last week. On that day, Sir, the hon. member 
for Queen’s, P.E.I. (Mr. Davies) stated in the course of 
his address that the Government majority in the Province of 
Nova Scotia had been secured by promises to railroad com- 
panies. I am not disposed, Sir, to cavil at anything my 
hon, friend from Queen’s may say. During my brief parlia- 
mentary career, | have noticed that that hon. gentleman 
seems privileged to indulge in the wildest flights of fancy. 
In that role he is quite unrivalled and quite inimitable. 
Bat, Sir, when a gentleman occupying a prominent position 
in this House and in this country, leads in a debate like 
this, one of the parties in this country, as the hon, member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) does, pie 

o 
the occasion to which I refer, the hon. member for South 
Oxford, referring to the remarks of the bon, member for 
Queen’s which I have quoted, stated that “they (the 
electors of Nova Scotia) offered themselves to us, but Mr. 
Biake was too honest to buy them.” Now, Sir, a8 4 
representative from Nova Scotia, I confess that I felt 
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humiliated when I heard that remark, and infinitely 
more so when I saw it recorded in Hansard. That state- 
ment, Sir, is now historical; these words are indelibly in- 
scribed on the parliamentary records of Canada; and 
coming from a trained parliamentarian, from a gentleman 
who weighs his words, I regret to have to say that in my 
opinion they are insulting to the people of Nova Scotia. 
I know, Sir, that my opinion on such a matter is of slight 
importance to the hon. member for South Oxford; I re- 
cognise fully, Sir, the great disparity which exists between 
our positions in this House; but, Sir, as a representative of 
the people of Nova Scotia, sent here by the metropolitan 
constituency of Halifax, I tell that hon. gentleman that 
while the people of Nova Scotia may not be so gifted in the 
wealth of this world as their fellow-countrymen in some of 
the other Provinces in Canada, yet, man for man, in man- 
liness of character, in uprightness of conduct, in a high 
sense of honor, | claim that we are second to none in this 
Dominion or out of it; and I tell that hon. gentleman—and 
I am glad to be able to do it here in vindication of the 
good name of the Province of Nova Scotia—that the gold 
has never been found that can buy the people of Nova 
Scotia. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am as anxious as any man in 
Canada can be to see afairand honorable measure of 
reciprocal trade established between the people of 
Canada and the kindred nation to the south of us 
with whom we have so much incommon. I am in favor 
of a very extended measure of reciprocal trade with the 
people of the United States, as groat a measure as would 
be compatible with the interests and sclf-respect of the 
people of Canada, I have the greatest admiration for the 
people of the United States, and I have given as tangible 
proof of that as any man can give. 1 would consider it my 
duty here or elsewhere todo anything that a man fairly 
can do to unite the great English-speaking races all the 
world over in the closest bonds of comity and frienship. I 
fear, Sir, that the course we are now pursuing may actually 
thwart the object which I believe the people of Canada 
and their representatives here so much desire to attain— 
some reciprocal trade between the United States and this 
Dominion. The hon. member for South Oxford has in- 
troduced a resolution in favor of what he is pieased to 
term unrestricted reciprocity. Sir, I can understand reci- 
procity, or I remember what we understood it to mean a 
few years ago. I have some idea of what commercial 
union may mean; but, Sir, 1 must proclaim that, in my 
Opinion at least, unrestricted reciprocity is not 
within the domain of practical politics. The suddenness 
of the apparition of unrestricted reciprocity is most start- 
ling, and induces one to enquire whence it comes, [I find, 
Sir, that:it emanates from a party which only a short year 
ago in the general elections held in this Dominion, raised 
every cry, made every appeal, advanced every argument 
that human ingenuity could devise; and yet, Sir, we never 
heard of unrestricted reciprocity until it suddenly bounced 
on this Table. Are'we to attribute it to the emphatic expres- 
sion of the opinions of the people of Canada as given at that 
election? Are we to attribute it to what the proposer of 
the resolution, in a moment of exuberant candor, was pleased 
to call “ our friends of the Quebec conference?” Are we 
to attribute it to what some gentlemen call “ our friends on 
the other side of the border?”’ Are we to attribute it to 
the amiable American gentlemen who, so charitable in 
thought any intent, have been visiting Canada during the 
past few months and interesting themselves in all that con- 
cerns the affairs of Canada? That apparation, Sir, is so 
sudden that instinctively one is reminded of the well-known 
lines: 


‘“‘ Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak: to thee! ”’ 
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I find, Sir, that the result of the late election is the primary 
cause of the apparition. I believe, Sir, that the utter help- 
lessness and hopelessness hon, gentlemen opposite had of 
ever obtaining power in this country, and the taunts of 
their followers that they had no policy, have made them 
reckless, and out of sheer desperation they have resorted to 
this expedient; They know, Sir, that Canada looks favor- 
ably upona fair and honorable arrangement with our 
neighbour. to the south of us; butin order that political 
capital may be made, a great commercial question has now 
been prostituted for party purposes. The condition of the 
Opposition is so desperate that they have come to the con- 
clusion that they must have some cry, so they shout * unre- 
stricted reciprocity.” I do not believe hon. gentlemen are sin- 
cere in the course they are now taking. They know that their 
present coarse is more likely to retard than to advance our 
chances of trade relations with the people of the United 
States. I hold that I can prove that from their own utter- 
ances. Have these hon. gentlemen forgotten that Mr, 
Mackenzie, when he led the Government of Canada, told us 
it would be unworthy of ourselves to go cringing to the 
people of the United States. Has the hon. member for South 
Oxford forgotten his own utterances, when in a position of 
responsibility in this country, he said : 

‘¢ They say we must have reciprocity and we cannot live without it. 
For the Dominion of Canada I take exception to that statement. While 
reciprocity is desirable, we are not in such a state of subjection to the 
United States that we cannot live without it. We have men and ships 
and will carry the war into Africa. We will find new markets for our- 
selves and cut them out. There is nothing better calculated to prevent 
the bringing about of reciprocity than to tell the Americans we cannot 


live without them. It would induce them to believe they had the power 
to drive us to their own terms.” 


Have hon, gentlemen opposite forgotten the utterances of 
their own press, which I have in my hand, but will not 
delay the House with reading. I find that my hon. friend 
whose absence I regret to-day, the senior member for 
Halifax (Mr Jones), is reported in the Morning Chronicle of 
July 18th, 1884, to have stated in a meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce that “he thought it would not be well to 
appear too anxions about the matter, and there was no 
doubt the Dominion Government (the same Government 
that we have to day) were willing to have reciprocity, but 
nothing was to be gained by seeming over-anxious.” The 
correspondence between Mr. Bayard and Sir Charles Tupper 
shows that the Canadian plenipotentiary expressed his 
readiness to confer with a representative of the United 
States at any time. Our Government is prepared at any 
day to discuss the question of our commercial relations with 
the representative of the United States. I have amply 
proved from the utterances of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
and from the writings in their press, that the line of 
conduct they are now pursuing is not calculated, 
even in their own opinions, to promote the cause 
of reciprocity. It is. one which they themselves have pro- 
nounced unwise and undignified. I can say, therefore, that 
having gone back on their record, having contradicted them- 
selves and having proved their insincerity, I cannot attach 
the slightest consequence to their utterances, nor do I be- 
lieve, will the country. This important question of our 
commercial relations with the United States is to be made 
by them:a foot ball for disappointed politicians. What is 
contemplated by this policy which hon, gentlemen opposite’ 
eall unrestricted reciprocity? Mr. Longley, of Nova 
Scotia, who is an authority, does not attempt to conceal the 
full force of the meaning of commercial union, “It 
implies,’ he admits, “the establishment of a common 


tariff against the rest of the world;” and with 
the greatest frankness he adds: ‘Let no_ person 
be deceived. This will mean that we will have 


to adopt the American tariff against Great Britain.” 
Further on he says, “I cannot ignore the fact that commer- 
cial union involves to a close degree the relationship be- 
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tween Canada and Great Britain herself.” But we have an 
authority across the line frem which to quote, Mr. Butter- 
worth, who has stated that he is opposed to any measure 
which does not contemplate a Customs union. We are 
forced, therefore, to the conclusion that what hon. gentlemen 
opposite contemplate is a Customs union. Now, what are we 
to get in exchange for such an arrangement. In order to 
arrive at an estimate of the position we occupy in regard 
to the United States, we have to consider our trade rela- 
tions with that country. [ find our importations are $45,- 
000,000, and eur exports $37,000,000; thus the balance of 
trade is against us. Of the $37,000,000 exports, $11,000,000 
is on the free list, and it is proposed, in the contemplated 
changes of the tariff in the United States, that $9,000,000 
shall be added to the free list.. That would leave $16,000,- 
000 to be accounted for. Now, I have examined what these 
$16,000,000 are composed of, $13,000,000 are composed of 
articles of which the total importation into the United 
States is only $14,743,000, so that if we acquire the whole 
additionat trade it would only amount to $1,600,000. ‘these 
$16,000,000 of dutiable articles are chiefly made up of the 
following :— ‘i 
Imported from Total U. States 


Canada. Imports. 

PLONGON ssveasarecaccstece Po ccecess cectott ss $ 2,300,000 2,464,000 
Sheep. ...ereee Peal GULLS i mee 1,100,000 1,183,000 
Barley ... ose °. 6, 171,000 6,173,000 
HAV ceoccteen eee Seep: 789,000 790,000 
Malt... ee Bree Ase eS nt 150,000 153,000 
Cattle x. cconcsescecesiicnseeccacrcesctecticce 883,000 979,000 
Coal, Bituminous....., 008 seseveee 1,422,000 2,715, C00 
IWIHOAT, coeletecncecslsscetioectesencteerees 218,000 218,867 
Osta 5 ee een oe ae 27,600 29,500 
IBUUierressecceatrercciccresthcere ntrcerests 38,000 38,100 
$13,100,000 $14,743,000 


So that out of a total import of $14,743,000 by the United 
States, Canada furnishes the whole amount with the excep- 
tion of $1,600,000 worth. Take out the article of coal and 
you will find Canada does within half'a million dollars of all 
the business the United States desire to do in these articles 
with countries outside of themselves. There is still three 
million dollars to be considered, and this consists of different 
articles which may possibly be put on the free list, but in 
any case the amount is insignificant. It is admitted on both 
sides that, as the result of unrestricted reciprocity, the loss 
to the revenue of Canada on our present importations from 
the United States would amount to $7,300,000. But under 
commercial union, another serious loss stares usin the face, 
and that is the duties on importations from Great Britain 
which amount to $9,300,000, or $8 per head, We pay $8 per 
head, on importations from Great Britain, and the people 
from the United States pay $2 per head. Under any new 
arrangement, therefore, the result of the commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries, under a common tariff, 
would be that Canada would lose not only $7,000,000 but 
$14,000,000. Therefore, under this arrangement or.even 
under unrestricted reciprocity, if it is practicable, we would 
have to resort to direct taxation, and the Provincial subsidies 
must cease to exist. As authority for that statement, I 
shall quote an article which appeared in a leading Liberal 
paper in the Province of Ontario, It says: 


‘The inhabitants of the Maritime Provinces are probably men of 
common sense. They understand that a fellow ‘ cannot eat his cake 
and have it.’ They are supposed to favor reciprocity with the United 
States. A good many of them are believed to be free traders. The ab- 
olition of the Provincial subsidy would help them get what they want. 
Why, then, should they not consent to it ?”” 


Then, I will quote the Halifax Morning Chronicle, which 
says, as recently as December 2nd, 1887, that commercial 
union is a Customs union; and on December 3rd the same 
paper makes this announcement: 


“It is gratifying to learn definitely and authoritatively, from his own 


lips, that Mr. Jones is not only favorable to commercial union, but sees | 


no difficulty in working out a practical scheme on that basis.’ 
Mr. Kenny. 


Therefore it is evident that hitherto all these hon, gentle- 
men have cuntemplated commercial union. Now, I wish to 
-~place on record some more figures as regard the trade of 
the United States. On examination it will be found that 
of the whole importations from the United States, 66 per 
cent. come from the port of New York, and 8 per cent. 
through the port of Boston, I refer to that because, un- 
doubtedly, under a commercial union these two cities would 
become the distiibuting points to Canada, Great stress has 
been laid, by hon. gentlemen opposite, upon the great exo- 
dus that is going on from Canada, aud they never seem to 
be as happy as when they are referring to the fact thata 
number of Canadians are leaving their own country; they 
seem positively to gloat over it. The westward 
flow of emigration has been going on for many 
years. It went on just as much under the Grit 
régime as during the subsequent period of our history. 
The same thing is noticed in the Hastern States, and even 
in the agricultural portions of the State of New York, and 
considering the manner in which a great party in this 
Dominion have been constantly belittling and tradacing 
their own country, the only surprise is that more people 
do not go away. When it was suggested the other day 
that an additional number of Hansards should be issued 
containing this debate, I could not help thinking that some 
of the numbers would doubtless find their way to oar 
friends across the border, and I could not help wondering 
what the American statesmen and politicians would 
think of us as they read some of the speeches. If there is 
one trait more than another in the American character 
which is estimable and admirable, it is love of country. 
They all unite in praising their own land, and the riches 
of the English language are exhausted in finding words of 
eulogy. We know that, in the United States, the political 
differences are great and the political knife makes incisions 
which are deep and broad, but there is one point on which 
they will always rally and in regard to which you will 
always find them together, and that is in lauding their own 
country. Nothing has contributed more to their great im- 
portance and their great success than their love of country. 
It is much to be regretted that this feeling does not exist 
with us to the extent it ought. Its existence I acknow- 
ledge, but it does not exist to the extent it ought in the 
Dominion of Canada. However, in order to show that the 
exodus which has been going on for so many years, from 
the western flow of emigration, is no greater from our own 
territory than from certain of the Kastern States of 
America, I will read a statement of which a portion, I 
think, was read the other day, and which I may say, for 
the information of hon. gentlemen opposite, was prepared 
by one of their own political supporters. That document 
reads : : 


‘‘The growth of the population during a decennial period may be 
influenced by transient causes, but if we take a period of fifty years and 
compare the growth of one country with another, during that period, 
we shallbe able to determine pretty accurately which country has 
within it the greatest elements of progress. The New Hagland States 
afford a fair field for comparison with the old Prv\..ces of Oanada. 
This is what the census reveal : 

Increase in 

Mian Ouaeeauearaleccnecseacecosersusacs 1830-1. 1881, 50 years. 
New Hampshire.. soe .-scesee cosee on soot 
WGETIOALS nos ceed, on ce etocn cm orcaans 
Massachusetts ...cccor seccsecse sevees srsner 
Connecticut y-cwsricesccsscscseohoel eine 
RWOdevISLANG i ae.cseeler coscsaveeecesiesons 
ONGATIONscrsesennse_cees eres 
Qnebeicecc.st7 cccrsce 
New BrunswieK.....000. ssesssces 
NOV S@Otis <..rs00s ecccsnee woven alesse 
Prince Edward Island ....... 


While the New England States have merely doubled their population 


1,953,717 4,010,026 2,056,309 


1,065,215 4,141,424 3,076,200 


| in fifty years, the older Provinces of Canada have neaily quadrupled 


theirs in the same period.’ 


Ido not think that is very discouraging. It may not be 
very gratifying to hon. gentlemen opposite, it is true, 
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but there are the figures, and, if they are not true, they 
can be contradicted. Itis not fair to ourselves, it is not 
doing justice to our own land, or to those people who are 
to come after us, that unfair and misleading statements 
should go abroad. 

“ Dropping Ontario from the comparison, let ussee how Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont—the States that lie immediately on our borders, 
whose soil and climate are similar to ours—have grown in population 


during the past fifty years comparedwith Quebec and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces :— 


1830-1. 1880-1. Increase in 50 years. 
Three New England States...... 949,435 1,337,713 378,278 
Four Canadian Provinces...... - 828,513 2,227,964 1,399,451 


“ Tn other words, while the increase of population in the New England 
States on our borders in fifty years has been only 38 per cent., the in- 
crease in the four Provinces has been 169 per cent. Figures like these 
require no comment. 

“ If we drop Quebec out of the statement and compare the growth of 
the Maritime Provinces with that of Maine, which lies imme diately on 
our borders, the result will be found hardly less remarkable : 


Population— 1830-1, 1880-1, Increase in 50 years. 
MAINC.......2-+ cossrseee vee seasaiiassasnsas 399,455 648,436 248,981 
Maritime Provinces......-..,...... 275,379 869,495 584,116 


‘In other words, while the increase of Maine in population in fifty 
years has been only 62 per cent., the increase of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces in the same period has been 212 per cent. 

_‘* Let us limit the comparison between Maine and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces to a acs of twenty years, and exclude Prince Edward Island‘ 
and we shall have a still better opportunity of judging of the com- 
parative growth of two pieces of territory differing but little in sojl or 
climate and where the natural advantares are nearly equal. The fol- 
lowing table speaks for itself : 


Population — 1860-1. 1880-1. Increase in 20 years. 
Maine......... stteeee siiseome canbe sites eveee. 628,279 648,436 20,157 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 582,940 761,714 178,774 


‘‘Maine which twenty years ago had 45,000 more people than New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia combined, now has 113,000 less ; and while 
Maine in that period has only added to her population by 3 per cent., 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have increased in population more 
than 30 per ecent.’’ 


I know that these statistics are very tedious and tiresome, 
and I shall be as briefin reading them as possible. But 
they are important, and I consider it a matter of duty on 
the part of every true Canadian, of every man who loves 
his country, to put the true condition of the people before 
them, and before the world. Now, for the benefit of hon. 
gentlemen opposite, let me read wha: this Grit editor says: 
‘‘Some people are never tired of telling us that if Canada had been 
annexed to the United States its progress would have been greater than 
it has been ; others when they cross the line from even the least pro- 
gressive of the New Engiand States into Canada, profess to be struck 
with our want of progress and lament that the influence of monarchial 
institutions should so depress a people. The true test of the value of this 
kind of talk is in the census returns, and we propose to use them for the 
purpose of showing that people who employ such language do not know 
what they are talking about, and are only repeating the ignorant chatter 
which they have heard used by others who are as ill-informed as 
themselves.” 
These extracts are taken from the St. John Telegram, of 
November, 1881. Now, as regards this exodus, which 
seems to delight hon. gentlemen opposite, and which they 
are so fond of attributing to the National Policy,—why, 
Sir, what took our people away years ago? It was because 
they could not find employment in their own country, it 
was because we had no manufactures. Now that factories 
have been ostablished all over the land, people find employ- 
meat in their own country and are able to live happily 
here, and their labors add to the national wealth. I hope 
hon. gentiemen will bear in mind that, after all, we have 
held our own as regards population, when we compare our 
position with that of the neighboring States, I find that the 
population of Nova Scotia in 1860, was 330,000; in 1870, 
387,000; in 18%0, 440,572. Now, as regards the position 
of our working classes, I regret exceedingly that the senior 
member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) is not in the House when 
I speak of this matter, because [ cannot do so in the same 
manner that I should have done if he were here. But I 
find that we have had the usual professional wail over the 


condition of the poor man. The condition of the laboring | 


classes in a country like ours is one that concerns the 
public, and is of public interest, The Government have 


exerted themselves in every way to improve the condition 
of our working classes. Now, I would like to see what my 
hon, colleague suys about the working classes and the work- 
ingmen in Nova Scotia. I find on page 271 of the 
Hansard, that he makes a reference to Canadian girls, and 
this is what he says: 

‘Why, one of our Nova Scotian or Canadian girls who goes to the 

United States as a domestic servant, is able to earn from $14 to $20 a 
month with her board, while a poor girlin the Province of Quebee 
who, perhaps, cannot leave her home, is laboring there for $3.50 a 
month and paying her board. 
Now, I du not know what may be the conditions of labor 
in the Province of Quebec, but I do know that in Nova 
Scotia one of the great difficulties we have in housekeeping 
is to get domestic servants. For that I am disposed to 
blame the National Policy. Formerly, for labor of that 
class, there was little employment in Nova Scotia, and 
they either had to take positions as domestic servants, or 
more frequently they left Nova Scotia altogether, alienated 
themselves from their home associations, from home ties, 
and sought that work in the United States, in the mills at 
Lowell, which they could not obtain in their own country, 
But since factories have beer established in the Maritime 
Provinces and all over Canada, that class of labor finds 
employment in these factories. Iam quite satisfied that 
when the Labor Commission examines into the condition 
of the operatives in the city of Halifax, the results will be 
most satisfactory to those who take an interest in the wel- 
fare of their fellow-citizons, I speak from my own know- 
ledge when I say that whilst that factory hae not been 
remunerative to its own sharehoiders, it has been 4 great 
boon to the poor people and to the working pvople 
of that community. It is true that asa result we have 
greater difficulty in getting domestic servants, but I never 
heard of a domestic servant in Nova Scotia earning only 
$3.50 and paying her board. I do not know, as I said 
before, how it is in the Province of Quebec, but I must do 
my hon. colleague the justice to say that while his accuracy 
is most commendable, he has been careful not to describe 
this lowering of wages in respect to the girls of Nova 
Scotia, and for that much in their behalf I thank him. 
As regards the condition of the laboring classes, I find 
that while my hon. colleague has not given us the benefit 
of his knowledge, ard as no man in Nova Scotia is better 
informed on that point, whilst he has indulged in the usual 
doleful wail over the condition of the poor man, I willdo 
him the justice to give you the views of a leading gentle- 
man as to the condition of the laboring classes in Nova 
Scotia, and I ask the attention of the House seriously to 
what I am about to read; 1 ask hon. gentlemen on both 
sides to treasure in their minds what that hon, gentleman 
said a few years ago as regards the condition of the labor- 
ing classes in Nova Scotia. I find in the Morning Chronicle 
of 18th May, 1884, the following report of his speech :— 


“ He was of opinion that Halifax laborers had no good reason to be 
dissatisfied* * * He believed that a laboring man who is sober and indus- 
trious can get along, in Halifax as well as in any part of the world. 
*** He was glad to know that laborers were living much more com- 
fortably now than they didin the past.*** He eould recollect when 
wages were 75 cents a day, and flour was from $12 to $14 a barrel ; now 
it was $6.25 per barrel, with tea, potatoes, cotton and almost all the 
re necessaries of lite as cheap as ever they were, with wages at $1.25 
a day. 


It is not fair to give a quotation without giving the author, 
The gentleman who made that statement, which is recorded 
in the Halifax Morning Chronicle of May, 8ih, 1834, is now 
the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones). Now, I have 
done that hon, gentleman the justice which he refused to 
do himself. I have given you, Sir, his calm deliberate 
opinion upon the condition of his fellow-countrymen, when 
| he was far removed from his recent surroundings, when he 
/was not entangled by the exigencies of party, when he 
could give to you such an utterance as I am sure will have 
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infinitely more weight than the excited speech he has made started on its Atlantic journey from’ Boston or New York; 
in this House. I am quite sure it would be difficult, it, in other words, by the arrangement made over the Inter- 
would be impossible to fiad in the annals of our parliamen- | colonial Railway the Newfoundland market was secured ‘for 
tary records or in the outside political utterances of our, Canadian millers, Now, we all know that the duty in 
public men, a greater tribute to the National Polisy than 
has been paid in these words by the senior member for 
Halifax. The hon. gentleman in the course of his speech 
—and I very mach regret his ebsence, because I shall have 
to curtail my remarks very much in this connection ia 
consequence—wished we had the happy days gone by. The 
happy days of Grit politicians, when flour was from 
$14 to $16 a barrel, and wages were 75 cents a day— 
those were the happy days! The laboring man is now to 
be appealed to, he is to be called into line, we are going for 
the farmer and for the fishermen and for the laboring man. 
But the laboring men of this country are not likely to for- 
get that when the hon. gentlemen who now profess to be 
their friends were in positions where they could have help- 
ed them, when the laboring men of Canada asked them to 
frame a tariff which would enable those laboring men to 
live at home with their familie: and keep them about them 
in their owa country, what did they give them in answer 
to that application? They gave them soup kitchens, aad 
now they offer them direct taxation. As regards the con- 
dition of the laborer I think in Nova Scotia, at least, I have 
given you as high an authority as hon, gentlemen opposite 
could possible expect me to give them. But to arrive at 
the true position I will, in order to be explicit,—and I 
must ask the House to give me alittle time in this matter— 
place before hon. members a record of the deposits in the 
savings barks in Nova Scotia, extending over some 
years. It has been attempted to belittle the importance 
of these savings banks returns, and it has been said 
they are not indicative of the prosperity of a country. 
Hon. gentlemen, in fact, have goneso far as to say 
that these savings banks returns are no_ indications 
of individual or national prosperity. This is a 
very startling proposition, but it is quite in keeping with 
the whole line of argument we have heard from the other 
side. The fact is these hon. gentlemen have so bad a case 
that in their efforts to defame their own country every 
principle of morals and ethics has to be subverted to suit 
the case. I am disposed to attach very great importance 
to the savings banks returns as indicative of a very happy 
state of things. The deposits in the savings banks in 1867 
were $614,687, in 1884 they amounted to $1,530,981, in 
1878 they had reached $2,210,000, in 1883, $5,790,733. 
During the Grit régime the increase was $679,034, but the 
increase from 1883 to 1887 was $3,274,096, the deposit in 
1887 amounting to $9,064,829, ‘That has been the increase 
during the last four years under this terrible National 
Policy which is ruining the country. My hon. colleague 
from Halifax (Mr. Jones) desires that the people should 
have money in their pockets, it is his most happy condition 
of things; but the people have not only the money in thair 
pockets to gratify their ordinary requirements, they are 
not only by his own word, proved from his own mouth,!. “Our coal owners, to my surprise, are, I understand, not anxious to 
more comfortable and more happy than they ever were be-/! have their coal admitted free to the United States to be followed, asa 


‘ 7 A ne | matter of course, by the abolition of duty on our side, apprehending, I 
fore, but ey. prac actually one to pile va Y this tt believe, that the Americans are strong competitors in our western 
mous surplus Oo BaV1N gs. he people are better | markets, notably Montresl and Quebec. They do not think that the 


on Canadian flour, and therefore if Canadian flour:was not: 
still better authority than the senior member for Halifax 


statement that Nova Scotian people are paying this 50 cents 
on their flour. The hon. member for Hast York (Mr. Mac- 


1872, when he made the following remarks :— 


‘Now, when your leaders come down here thay declare, as Dr. Tupper 
did the other day, that the taxon flour would not raise the price one cent, 
and Dr. Tupper quotes ms as an authority for that statement. Well, I 
do believe in it.. | do believe that no tax would affect the price of a 
commodity of which we produce a surplus.” 

Now, Sir, that is an answer, I[ think, to the senior member 
for Halifax (Mr. Jones) as regards flour, but in order. to 
give hima reply nearer home I will quote him,-with the 
permission of the House, what was said by one of the gen? 
tlemen who occapies a position in our Local Legislature, 
and who, in politics, isa political associate of the senior 


Haley, member of the Local Legislature for the County of 
Hants, said : 

‘¢¢ The duty has not increased the price of Oanadian flour one fraction 
ofacent. Weimport it in bond, and can do so via Boston by packet 
cheaper than we can by railway.’ ‘But do you not fiad a great deal 
more inconvenience in getting Canadian flour than American?’ ‘Not 
the slightest. [t comes to Boston by the carload, in bond. It is just 
exactly as easy to get as the American. Itis just as cheap, and, I think, 
just as good. The duty has not increased the price, but, flour being our 


the lowest rates of freight, the duty has enabled _ us to obtain, vsa that 
city, the flour that we formerly bought in New York and Boston, wher 
we had to pay higher rates of freight for briaging it here.’ ” 


Here, then, is a complete refutation of the statement of the 


ing 50 cents a barrel more for flour.’ Now, Sir, we have 
been treated, also, to a dissertation about the ooal trade, and 
hon. gentlemen have tried to show the very great disadvan- 
tages that important industry is laboring under in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, The hon. the senior member for 
Halifax (Mr, Jones) favors us with a letter from Mr. Lith- 
gow, and Mr. Lithgow is a recognised authority on all 
matters connected with the coal trade. Bat, Sir, thanks to 


very diligent, we have ascertained that this letter was 
written in 1879, I think, Sir, that if the senior member for 
Halifax (Mr. Jones) had been sincerely desirous of enlight- 
ening us as to his knowledge of the conditions of that trade, 
and as to the wishes and views of those who are engaged in 


Morning Chronicle, of December 1st, 1887, when that gen- 


ence to the coal trade. He says: 


a 


housed, they are better fed, they are _ better | nortaern markets of the States would take our coal to the extent they 


clothed and better educated than ever before, and | 44 under the old treaty.” 

they have been able to put away this large sum. Those; Well, now, Sir, ifthat hon, gentleman had been anxious to 
poople who are able to do that must have had money in| convey to the Parliament of Canada the very latest infor-' 
their pockets. We have heard something about the flour} mation which ho had upon that important industry, I think 
trade, and we have heard that the people of Nova Scotia | it would be better for him to have given us the views which 
were paying 50 cents a barrel more than they should pay on he knows are entertained by coal owners in 1887, rather 
flour, Now, Sir, I remember very well in the discussion | than to travel back to an old letter of 1879. But, Sir, the 
that took place in this House last year, in which I took a statistics of the coal trade in the Province of Nova Scotia 
very subordinate part, it became my duty to say that flour are most instructive. We find, Sir, that of the coal raised 
was passing over the Intercolonial Railway through Halifax in 1886, Nova Scotia consumed 460,000 tons, Quebec con- 


for N at and was competing with American flour sumed 539,000 tons, New Brunswick consumed 176,000 
. KENNY. ; 


Newfoundland is precisely the same on American flour as 
cheaper it would not secure the market. I will quotea: 


in defence of Canadian flour and in contradiction of his . 


kenzie} is reported to have made a speech at Halifax.in) 


member for Halifax (Mr. Jones). I will quote what* Dr. : 


chief import, and Boston being the city from which we can import at: 


member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) that our people were pay- © 


the member for Pictou (Mr.:‘C. H. Tupper), who has been. 


it, he would have given us an extract from the lifax® 


tleman, in reply to a reporter, states the following in refer- - 
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tons, Prince Edward Island consumed 49,000 tons, New- 
foundland consumed 72,000 tons, the United States con- 
Sumed 61,000 tons, and the West Indies consumed 17,000 
tons. In other words, the Province of Quebec took from 
the Province of Nova Scotia, last year, more coal than 
- Noya. Scotia had ever shipped to the United States under 
the Reciprocity Treaty. . More than that, Sir, hon. gentle- 
men.who come from the coal districts of Nova Scotia, who 
represent those constituencies and who are in touch with 


their constituents, have never said one word in favor of re-| 


ciprocity in coal. Now, Sir, if they were so exceedingly 


anxious for it, if their districts were suffering for want ofit,. 


lam quite sure we should have had some expression of 
opinion from those gentlemen in favor of it. On the con- 
trary, Sir, as far as I can gather from conversations with 
those gentlemen, they are not at all desirous that the present 
fiscal relations as regards cvalshowld be changed. Now, Sir, we 
have heard a good deal about the fishermen. The fisherman 
is evidently growing rapidly in the estimation of hon.gentle- 
“men opposite. The hon. member for St. John (Mr. Skinner), 
‘who favored us with the address which charmed us so much 
last evening, reminded us in eloquent terms of the very 
great value of the fisheries that surround the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, I understood that hon. gentleman to ray that they 
are as valuable as the wheat fields of Ontario. That fact 
was never brought so vividly before my mind as it was 
when I heard the statement from that hon, gentleman, and 
Sir, I listened to it with a great deal of pleasure and [ think 
every true Canadian must have been glad to hear it. It is 
a good thing Sir, to direct attention to Canada’s diversity 
of wealth. Nothing could be more unfortunate for the 
country than that it should have only oneindustry. If we were 
simply to become agriculturists and our crops fail, why, 
what would become of us? As you all know, Sir, that 
is simply Ireland’s trouble to-day, that she has only one 
industry. And Sir, that is the condition of things which 
we are bound as statesmen, as politicians, and as represen. 
tatives of the people to do all that we possibly can to avoid. 
No portion of of our population are more useful to Vanada 
than her fishermen. There a sturdy, honest, industrious, 
thrifty lot of fellows who from the depth of the ocean gather 
at great risk and with great labor that wealth which Provi- 
dence has placed at our doors. I believe, Sir, that their con- 
dition is steadily improving and now that like the laborers 
they can inthe words of the senior member for Halifax 
(Mr. Jones.) 


‘ Buy flour that used to cost $12 for $6.25 and buy tea and cottons 
and all the necessaries of life as cheap as ever they could.”’ 


To quote my hon. friend’s language: 
“ They, too, ’’—— 
To quote him still: 
« will be liying more comfortably ’?—— 
And to continue the panegyric on the National Policy: 
‘they will have no good reason to be dissatisfied,’’ 


But the hon. member from St. John (Mr. Skinner) made a 
suggestion which I thought was a considerate one and a 
thoughtful one in the interests of the fishermen. That was 
that we should push our commerce to the West [ndies and 
Brazil. Now, Sir, to do that we must have steamers, and 
it will be recollected by hon. gentlemen that last year when 
1 urged a subsidy to a line of steamers to the West Indies, I 
did so at the instance of the citizens of Halifax and also I 
believe, and L still believe, largely in the interests of our 
fishermen. When I did urge this I was strongly opposed and 
a'most violently personally attacked, by the senior member 
for Halifax (Mr. Jones). That is in the knowledge of gentle- 
men of this House, but, Sir, that does not discourage me, 
And I hope to see steamers carry our mails, passengers and 
fish to the West Indies and Brasil, and I believe it will 
benefit our fishermen, our millers, and our manufacturers. 


Now, -Sir, for the information of:the hon. member for St, 
John, who evidently has taken very great interest in this 
question, I beg to say that the exports of the Province of 
Nova Scotia last. year to the United States, which the hon. 
senior member for Halifax says is our only market, amounted 
to $2,782,000, while our exports {o the West Indies and 
South America, amounted to $2,228,000, a very ., trifling 
difference. Now, Sir, these hon. gentlemen who have 
suddenly become so zealous about the fishermen, I think, 
find in angling for them that they have not taken the bait. 
The fishermen know that the party. opposite are no friends 
of theirs. Mavy of them remember, and remember affec- 
tionately and kindly, the late representative in this House, 
Mr. Power. Mr. Power was a Grit in politics, but 
he was a man who could rise above party in the 
interests of his country and his countrymen, and to 
help our fishermen he voted for the Washington Treaty, 
which was the great boon then, as it gave them free access to 
the American market. But while Mr. Power was voting 
for the Washington Treaty, his colleague, the present 
senior member for Halifax, was voting against it and 
against the interests of the fishermen in doing so, as in his 
efforts to thwart reciprocity, he is arraying himself against 
their best interests. Well, Sir, the fishermen, who have 
been so desperately appealed to in this House, knew Mr, 
Power and trusted him, and tbey bear his memory in 
grateful recollection; and they have still ringing in their 
ears the words of caution and advice which that hon, gen- 
tleman gave them, and which he was in a position to give 
them from his knowledge of the party opposite. Referring 
to the Grit party in this country, he said that it was the 
party that step by step and inch by inch had opposed every 
concession to Nova Scotia. But, Sir, I find that the Halifax 
Morning Chronicle alkeo opposed the Washington Treaty, 
which was of such great advantage to the fisherman, That 
paper, on July 8th, 1881, said: 

‘‘ Sir John has "peculiar claims upon England’s gratitude. He has 
helped the Home Government to complete the national degradation by 
the Washington Treaty.’’ 

Now, Sir, we have heard something of the general trade of 
Nova Scotia. We were by the hon. senior member for 
Halifax: 

‘¢The farmer has his wheat that he cultivates, his grains, his horses 

and sheep, and the various articles that he cultivates and raises; the 


fisherman from his hard toil has his fish, and tho lumberman has his 
lumber; but where doesit all go? It goes tothe United States.’’ 


Now, Sir, that is a statement that is to go down to influence 
the fishermen in Nova Scotia to vote to restore hon. gentle- 
men opposite to the Treasury benches, Bat what are the 
facts of the case? The fishery products of Nova Scotia 
last year amounted to $3,899,677. Of that amount 
$1,353,000 went to the United States, while $1,693,000 
worth went to the West Indies and South America; and of 
the exports to the United States, Consul General Phelan’s 
report shows that a large percentage was transported to 
the United States in bond and transhipped to other markets, 
Now, Sir, from the fact of our not having steamers to carry 
our fish from Halifax to the West Indies, large quantities 
are shipped in bond to New York and then re-shipped to 
the West Indies. Consul General Pheian, in his report 
issued in August, 1887, estimates the total exports from the 
port of Halifax to the United States at $1,492,115. Of that 
amount $863,977 was entered for consumption, and $628,138, 
or 44 per cent., was transhipped. I have not the means at 
my command of ascertaining exactly what this tranship- 
ment in bond consisted of, and although I would not at all 
be supposed to say that it was exclusively fish, I am satisfied 
that a very large amount of it was fish. Now, we are told 
that of the products of the forests all we raise goes to the 
United States; but what is the fact? Here is a compari- 
son of some of our exports to the United States with those 
to Great Britain : 
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Products of To Gt. Britain To the U. States 


The Forest coco. ccsoscccsoesesses esse coe 186,000 $ 345,000 
Animals, RC.reeerecroe reccerscese sveree 138,000 95,000 
AGTICUITUTC 10... ss000 vevvee corerores ove « 627,000 210,000 
The Fisheries ..... cesses secsoe seas ceersee 718,000 1,358,000 
Thioy Mino wets: segseseeel akescee ave 78,000 628,000 


Now. Sir, as I may not again have the opportunity o: deal- 
ing with the question of the fisheries, I wish to refer to one 
statement of the senior member for Halifax. That hon. 
gentleman said : 

‘‘ What is the position of these fishermen? $500,000 per year is what 

the fishermen of this country, under the present policy of restriction, 
Pay? the revenue of the United States, that is, when they have the 
cash. 
My hon. friend does not say the year. I did not know when 
the hon, gentleman was speaking, whether he was speaking 
solely of the farmers of the Lower Provinces, or whether, 
in the expansion of his heart, he had taken in all Canada, 
and was speaking for all the farmers of Canada, But { do 
know this, and I have taken some trouble to inform myself 
on the point, that the total importations into the United 
States of dutiable fish last year amounted to $2,817,351, and 
the whole duty collected was $611,937. Now, of that fish, 
there went from Canada into the United States the total 
value of $1,330,832. Itisa little difficult to arrive with 
mathematical precision at the exact amount that each 
different district in Canada may have sent, but I find that 
the total exports of the United States of fish, including 
anchovy, haddock, herring, dried salmon, mackerel, pickled 
salmon and the others, amounted to $1,331,832, and that 
amount would include fish that was afterwards re-oxported 
in bond, the duty on which could not have exceeded 
$335,000. I give my figures, and I do not pretend to be 
infallible. 1 have taken some pains to make them up, and 
I shall be very glad to know if I am not correct. I desire 
to be correct, because, in discussing a great question like 
this, it is our interest, at all events, if it is not our object, to 
arrive at the strictest possible accuracy. Well, we have 
dealt with the laborers and the fishermen, let us now deal 
with the farmers. I was very glad to learn, for I had 
not the pleasure of hearing my hon. colleague the 
other night, that he stated the farmers were doing well, 
that the farmers of Nova Scotia are not in a bad condition, 
aod he correctly attributed that to the diversity of employ- 
mont in that Province. He said: 

‘‘ We have not only our farming industry, but we have our fish, our 


coal, our lumber, our shipping industry, and our farmers are all to a 
eertain extent more or less interested in one or more of these industries.” 


Again he said : 


‘* We have in a part of Nova Scotia a very large fruit industry which 
has grown up lately with the old couatry, and which has brought 


$100,000 into our Province.” 

I quite agree with my hon. colleague that the variety of our 
resources adds very much to the prosperity of our people. 
Then he added that the Nationa! Policy had nothing to 
do with our prosperity, because the National Policy did not 
make thecrops, It hasnever been claimed for the National 
Policy that it did, but we claim that the National Policy 
gave life and vigor to our coal trade and expanded any 
manufactures which previously existed. My hon. colleague 
forgot to mention that the National Policy had enabled us 
to start cotton mills, wollen mills, glassand iron works 
sugar refineries, and although these have not been all profit- 
able to the investors, they have given remunerative em- 
ployment to many of our people and thus crested a home 
market for our farmers. The hon, member for Pictou (Mr. 
Tupper), in his very brilliant speech the other evening, and 
the hon, member for Annapolis (Mr. Mills) gave much and 
valuable information as to the prosperous condition of 
our farmers, which our fellow-countrymen will read 
with pleasure. Our ambition should be to try and 
increase the hum of the manufactories in order 
to benefit our farmers, and that is what Mr. Parnell is try- 

Mr, Kenny, 
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ing to do for Ireland. He simply wants to get in Ireland 
what we have in Nova Scotia, and that is varied employ- 
ment for the people. He wants for Irelend what we hae 
in Canada, a National Policy. As regards the Ontario 
farmers, which is a question | feel almost like apologising 
to the House for referring to, because it lies more with the 
residents of that Province to deal with it, my hon. colleague 
whom I am always happy to follow in any good example, 
took a very great interest in that question. He seemed to 
have become very much devoted to the interests of tho 
Ontario farmers. Now,I hold in my hand a copy ofa 
record sent to Congress from a delegation, held in Washing- 
ton in January, 1887, of people interested in the shipping 
business of the United States. There were some 329 dele. 
gates present, and nearly every state and territory were 
represented. The memorial states the following :— 

‘( The fact that the people of the United States are now producing so 
much more of the raw material from farm and mine, and such a super- 
abundance of manufactured goods, that our own markets are glutted 
and stagnation thereby produced, Stagnation, experience has shown, 


is the parent of financial crisis, which brings ruin to the producing 
class of every community. 


It is evident from these words that there is a superabun- 
dance of manufactured and agricultural proijucts in the 
United States, and among these 329 delegates, not one con- 
ceived the bright idea of importing the superabundant pro- 
ducts of Canada, but they said: 

‘Our best markets should be those of Central and South America, 


the West Indies and Australasia, from which we are practically ex- 
cluded by the want of shipping.” 


Now, Sir, the Ontario farmers know they have to meet the 
competition of the American farmers in the English mar- 
ket, and they know tbat it is a very sharp, keen competi: 
tion. What the Ontario farmers want, it seems to me— 
and I make the suggestion with all due respect—are more 
consumers, more customers for the produce, not more com- 
petitors at their own doors. Now, let us look at the condi- 
dition of the farmers in the great State of New York. Iam 
quite aware that it would not be fair to Ontario to institute a + 
comparison between that Province and New England States. 
We all recognise that Ontario’s wheat fields are of infinitely 
more value than agricultural districts in the New Hngland 
States. What do we find as to the condition of the agricul- 
turists in the State of New York? I willread from the report 
of the National Bureau of Agriculture, Washington, 1885, in 
regard to the condition of farmers in the State of New York. 
I do not kaow whether what I am about to read has come 
under the notice of hon. gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, but to those who represent rural constituencies, and 
to the farmers of Ontarie, I think this is a very important 
statement, This official document says: 


‘On the whole, farmers are more in debt than they were ten years 
ago, and there are a large number of farms which were purchased a 
few years ago and mortgaged, which now would not sell for more than 
the face of the mortgage, owing to the depreciation of the farming lands, 
which, cn the average, is fully 30 per cent. in ten years. Probably 
one-third of the farms in the State would not sell for more than the 
cost of the buildings and other improvements.’’ 

Now, I do not know, of my own knowledge, whether such 
a condition of things provails in the Province of Ontario, 
but that is the condition of things in the State of New 
York, and for the information of hon, gentlemen on both 
sides I have given them the authority from which I have 
quoted that, N ow, as regards the agricultural districts of 
the New England States, their population has only 
increased 9 per cent. in 30 years, as compared with aa 
increase of 6% per cent, in the Maritime Provinces. I was 
exceedingly sorry that my hon. colleague could not make 
out a case without referring disparagingly to the city of 
Halifax. When indulging in his usual dreary, doleful, dis- 
mal secession wail, he told the Dominion, from his place in 
Parliament, that Halifax was fast going to decay, that 
property was depreciating in value aod that large amounts ~ 


‘round that old city. 
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of it were sold for taxes. I say that his attempt to disparage 
and belittle Halifax in the eyes of the country was un- 
kind, ungenerous and unjust. I think Halifax deserved 
better treatment at his hands. The hon. gentleman has 
lived and prospered there for many years—it is my native 
place—we have both spent the happiest days of our lives 
there. All the dearest associations of our lives cluster 
Surely we can say a kindly word of it 
in an assembly like this,in the presence especially of 
numbers of gentlemen who have never visited it. Those who 
have will bear it in kindly remembrance. I have noticed 
that the most lugubrious of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
generally had a cheery word for his own constituency, for 
his own home. What hope can there be for a city, 
when her own sons speak so gloomily of her as 
the hon. gentleman has spoken of Halifax? Is the 
hon. gentleman’s argument so weak that in this 
broad Canadian land, he could not find ample illustration of 
it, without dragging in dear old Halifax? I can not deny 
that property is depreciated, and very seriously depreciated 
in Halifax. Real estate in Londoa and in New York is 
depreciated. There has been a great shrinkage in values, 
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_and it has been very great at Halifax. I find that the asses- 


sed value of property in 1876 was $11,943,532, and in 1886 
was $14,578,930. To the latter figures could bo added fac- 
tories which escape assessment at present, which might 
make the total increase in the past ten years to be $3,000,000. 
I do not say that that is anything to boast about, but I will 
say that the condition of things would be much worse in 
Halifax, if we had not, subsequent to the date named by 
the hon. gentleman, started some factories. These factories 
may not have been very profitable to the shareholders, but 
they gave remunerative employment to a number of our peo- 
ple. The wholesale trade of Canada has been disturbed. That 
that isa matter on which I canspeak freely, and in that respect 
Confederation has been of no advantage to Halifax, because 
it disturbed the distributing trade of Halifax. Previous to 
that time, Halifax supplied the Province of Nova Scotia 
and portions of Prince Kdward Island and New Brunswick 
with the imported goods which the people of those districts 
required. These goods paid tribute when they passed 
through Halifax; but when we had Confederation we im- 
mediately let in upon us the keen competition of the cities 
of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and the neighboring city of 
St.John; and in asmall community and a small market, 
you will recognise that that had a very depressing effect, 
and consequently, our trade has been very much diminished 
in that respect, I do not hesitate to say that Confederation 
has had that. effect upon the city of Halifax. The steam- 
boats and railways have, of course, distributed trade. I 
listened attentively to the hon. member for South Oxford, 
in the very able speech which he made in introducing his 
resolution the other evening, and in referring to the distribut- 
ing trade of Canada, and thé probable effect of the change 
proposed, he said thut no great political change of this kind 
would be wrought without some disturbing element. 
Now, Sir, I recognise the existence of these distribut- 
ing elements in Halifax in consequence of Confed- 
eration, and I would advise Canadians to be very 
cautious and careful, that the disturbing influences do not 
prevail when you allow your markets to be inundated by 
the products of American warehouses and packages. I am 
not going to express an opinion as to whether that is in the 
true interest of the people of Canada, but I know from ex- 
perience that such will be the result. As it was in Halifax | 
at Confederation, so it will be in Canadian cities and distri- 
buting centres, places like Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg, &c., as soon as you remove the Customs barriers. | 
Now, Sir, my hon. colleague has gone into the condition of | 
Nova Scotia; he has undertaken to give us, with all the 
authority of a member of Parliament speaking to his 
colleagues in this assembly, the general condition of affairs 
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in Nova Scotia, which was made in a letter written by ? 
gentleman in Halifax some years ago, and the letter is 
given as to the condition of Nova Seotia. This is the best 
authority the hon. gentleman can give us. He quotes Mr. 
Thompson, a personal friend of mine, a gentleman for whom 
I have very great respect and esteem; he quotes him as 
saying that some counties in Nova Scotia are suffering 
from depression in trade, and that the value of property 
there is infinitely less than it was some time ago. Now, 
what caused this depression in the value of property in 
Nova Scotia? I think the hon. gentleman ought to have 
told us. It may be that he meant us to infer that this great 
depression to which Mr. Thompson makes reference, was 
caused by the policy of the present Government; evidently 
his object was to convey that impression. Now, the only 
authority we have had quoted here on this point, is Mr. 
Thompson. I will read again the last portion of his letter 
which the hon. gentleman quoted: 

‘(Taking four leading counties, representing the four of our leading 
industries,—Cape Breton as representing the coal mining interest; 
Antigonish as representing the farming interest; Hants as representing 
the ship-building interest, and Queen’s as representing the lumbering 
interest, and we will find that the assessment rolls amounted in 1868 to 
$11,316,000, while in 1884—at the time he was writing—they had 
decreased to less than $8,000,000.”’ 

Now, it was the tariff, and what tariff? and who says it 
was the tariff? Why, Sir, Mr. James Thompson says it is 
the tariff, the same Mr. James Thompson who has been 
quoted here to the Parliament of Canada as an authority 
on the present condition of Nova Scotia. If Mr. 
James Thompson is an authority as to the condition 
of Canada, he is equally an authority as to the 
cause of that condition. Mr. James Thompson tells 
us it is the tariff. Ihave his letter in my hands, and it 
bears date July 19, 1878. He said it was the tariff, and it 
was the policy of hon. gentlemen opposite; that policy was 
supported by the senior member for Halifax. It was the 
tariff of the Government of which he was a member, that 
caused that depression in these counties, and for that I give 
Mr. James Thompson as my authority. Now, Sir, as Mr. 
James Thompeon has become historical in this matter, it is 
only fair to you that I fshould tell you the circumstances 
under which this letter was written. It is addressed to the 
electors of the county of Halifax. He said in that address: 

‘‘ The time is now rapidly approaching when you will be required to 
elect members for the Dominion Legislature, and in order that you may 
be better prepared to perform that duty, let me place a few facts before 
you. 

Remember this authority is recognised by the senior 
member for Halifax, who quotes him in this Legislature, 
Mr, Thompson goes on to say : 


“I think, however, you will-agree with me that we ought, in the 
first place, to look to our own interests.” 


The interests of Nova Scotia. 


‘© We must not follow leaders, but measures. We must not support 
Mackenzie because he is a representative of the Grit party, nor Mac- 
donald because he is the representative of the Liberal Conservative 
party ; but support that party, whatever its name, which will best pro- 
mote the interests of the Dominion, and which will give us that justice 
which has so long been denied.” 


That is the justice which the Grit Government had denied 
to the Province of Nova Scotia, and this is simply verifying 
ths words of the late Mr. Power which in the previous 
portion of my argument I quoted to you. 


“ The question which most affects us is the tariff. Shall there be a 
revision of the tariff or not? That is the question to be determined at 
the polls. It is not a question of protection or no. Neither of the op- 
posing parties are free traders. Macdonald preaches a protective policy, 
but Mackenzie puts it in practice.’’ 


Then the writer, referring to the condition of Nova 
Scotia, says : 


‘¢ In other words, every laboring man is compelled to give one day’s 
jabor out of ten to support the Government. 
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Now, we weré told the other day that the present tariff 
presses enormously upon the poor man and adds to the 
poor man’s sufferings. Listen to what the best authority 
that can be quoted from Nova Scotia says as to the tariff 
which the hon, gentleman (Mr. Jones) supported : 


‘€ The articles used by the poor man, by the present tariff pay as 
much and in many cases far more than those used by the wealthy. 
Silks and satins pay no more than woollens and cottons. The ‘ea used 
by the wealthy manufacturer of Ontario pays about 10 per cent., 
while that used by our poor fishermen pays between 30 and 35 
per cent. Out of every ten pounds of tea the former uses, the Gov- 
ernment takes one, while out of every four pounds the latter purchases, 
the same Government extracts one pound. The cigars smoked by the 
millionaire at the bank ball pay only 30 per cent., while the tobacco 
smoked by the poor fisherman on the Banks of Newfoundland pays 200 
per cent. The wine consumed by the rich merchant pays less ihan 20 
per cent., while the rum drunk by the poor laborer of this Province 
pays more than 350 per cent. For every dollar’s worth of wine import- 
ed for the wealthy, the Government gets 20 cents; while it makes the 
poor wan pay $3.50 for every dollar’s worth of rum imported for him. 

“Tg it surprising that the more lightly taxed manufacturers of Ontario 
cau send down their goods and under-sell the highly-taxed people of 
this Province? 

‘(Tg it astonishing that with a tariff constructed to enable the grocers 
of Toronto to import from New York, that our West India trade should 
languish, that our coopers should lack employment, our fishermen cus- 
tomers, and our ships return empty to this port after having deposited 
their cargoes at that great emporium of the United States ? 

‘¢ With these figures before you, taken from the public records, I call 
upon you to exercise your franchise in favor of the party which will so 
adjust the tariff as will make it fair and equitable in its operation. The 
prveat Government have not listened to our reasonable demand, but 

ave refused to make any amendment. Let us try another, and let us 
be careful in the selection of our representatives to choose men who will 
not hesitate to abandon any Government that will not do us justice.” 


And we followed Mr. Thompson’s advice, and we were ex- 
ceedingly careful in the selection of the representatives, 
and refused to send the senior member for Halifax 
back to this House. As regards the city of Halifax 
I have & memorandum or statement of its popu- 
lation. The population of Halifax in 1860 was 25,000; 
in 1870, 29,000; in 1880, 36,000. I have already 
given the House a statement of the deposits in the savings 
banks in 1876, when we went into Confederation. The 
deposits in the chartered banks at that time were $2,209,873; 
to-day the amount is $8,818,763. The tonnage entered at 
Halifax has increased between 1866 and 1857 by 307,785 
tons. I find we are dealing not only with Halifax but with 
the general condition of the Province of Nova Scotia, and 
therefore I may say that the exports of Nova Sootia in 
1868 were of the value of $4,563,369; in 1887 they 
were of the value of $8,561,425 or very nearly double. 
The tonnage entered inward and outward in Nova Scotia 
has increased from 1867, when it was 440,382 tons, 
by 2,911,681 tons. Ido not wish to exaggerate the condi- 
tion of things in Nova Scotia, or in the city of Halifax, I 
admit that depreciation of real estate exists, and I admit 
that far more of our people are leaving than we like to see; 
but I say, as a public man, that it is not fair, it is not in the 
public interest, that these defamatory statements of the con- 
dition of our own country and our own cities should go 
abroad, and therefore it is that I have gone to some trouble 
to gather the statistics. I fear that in doing so [ have 
trespassed very much on the time and attention of this 
House. We have also had a bid made for the shipbuilders 
and shipowners. I was told last year, when I attempted to 
talk about sugar, that I was talking about a business in 
which I was not personally engaged and in which I had no 
personal interest, and that | had better not say anything 
about it. That is a dangerous doctrine for hon, gentlemen 
to lay down, because it is the duty of a public man to dis- 
cuss every phase of business and every branch vf industry 
which in any way concerns the country, and to bring to 
Parliament the best information he can gather on the topic. 
I find in the heroic efforts of hon. gentlemen opposite 
to obtain support for this heroic remedy that a bid 


has been made for the support of the shipbuilders 
Mr, Kenny. 


and shipowners of the Lower Provinces by telling 
the people that if they would only vote for hon. gentlemen 
opposite the coasting trade of the United States would 
certainly be opened to them, Every man who owns a ton 
of shipping would be very glad to see such a happy state 
of affairs; we in Nova Scotia would be very much delighted 
indeed to see it. We have had reciprocity treaties before, 
wo havo had hon. gentlemen advocating reciprocity before, 
but they never thought until now of the ship builders and 
shipowners. I do not consider it fair to put this question 
before the people of the Lower Provinces in such a manner 
as to lead them to suppose that the shipping interests of 
the United States were in aso much more prosperous Cor- 
dition than our own, but we, on that account, ‘should risk 
any change which under any circumstances a customs’ 
union must involve. I think, if I catch the arguments 
advanced by hon. gentlemen opposite, that more than one 
hon. gentleman has told us that the condition of our ship- 
ping is infinitely worse than that of the United States, I 
may say as regards the shipping industry, that there is no 
industry in the Lower Provinces which of late years has 
suffered so much from depression as that of shipbuilding, 
and when I listen to the statement ofthe hon. member for 
St. John (Mr, Skinner), to which [ have referred before, 
of the value of our fisheries, and when we reflect upon what 
had been the value of the shipping industry, I come to the 
conclusion that we should be about the most wealthy people 
in the world. Gentlemen wio reside in the western por- 
tions of this Dominion can have no conception of the ex- 
tent of our shipping industry of a few years ago. Nova 
Scotia per capita was the largest shipowning country in tho 
world. We not only built our ships, Sir, but we manned 
them, and we sailed them and their earnings came home to 
enrich Canada. It was an export trade and all the world 
contributed to it. Our freight was carried from one part of 
the earth to the other, and the earnings, large in those 
days, came back to enrich our own country. ‘The value of 
that industry, Sir, I am happy to say, was recognised by 
the present Goverament, and as a shipowner I thank 
them for that recognition of that important industry. 
When those hon. gentlemen who profess so much interest 
for the shipowners came dowa to Nova Scotia and talked 
to us as regards what they were going todo for us I ad- 
vised my fellow countrymen to ask them what had they 
dune for us when they were in a position to do anything for 


us—when they were in a position of power in this. 


country. I would advise them to judge them by their acts 
and not by their words; and they have come to the same 
conclusion as | have, that they have done absolutely noth- 
ing for us, but that they have rather clogged the wheels 


of progress than helped us in every branch of industry. 


I regret to say that this great shipping industry of the 
lower Provinces has almost virtually ceased. That has 
been caused by the improverhent in steam and the much 
cheaper steamships which are mado and built on the Clyde, 
and also by the iron sailing ships. We, who wish to 
continue in the business, have discovered !!. .: the iron sail- 
ing ship is a more profitable investment than our weoden 
ships, and it is very unfortunate for Nova Scotia and Now 
Brunswick that stagnation prevails in this industry. Iam 
sometimes astonished, Sir, that considering the great 
depression which exists in the shipbuilding trade, or ra:her 
the shipowiing trade, for shipbuilding is nearly extinet, 
that more depression dves not prevail in both the Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick and the Province of Nova Scotia. 
Those wooden ships, Sir, become, instead of a source of profit 
to their owners, an actual source of joss, and loss has been 
involved in sailing them, Now, Sir, let me look for a 
raoment at the condition of the shipbuilding industry of the 
United States to which our attention has been invited. 
Those are the figures, and, gent!cmen, they are remarkable 
figures : 
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Saining VESSELS. 


Atlantic coast sailing vessels, 1874... seers see 2,096,842 
do do WS8iccoretcessessrectarsccecay 1,600,070 
DGCTOARG jccresees sessentececs ee tereeticersestrsi Gaol bec 

Coasting tonnage vessels enrolled and licensed, 1874. 3,293,439 
do do do 1887. 3,010,735 
DGOIOARO) scsecascssssanicspsorteipetsneaesessotecsy 282,004 


iseverese, 9,610,042 
2,563, 128 


Decreage,....000 seeve> “Sars SRR 6 OA 1,051,914 


Or, in other words, a decrease Of ...:.0%. sroveers 5,000,000 


The coasting tonnage of Nova Scotia taking the arrivals 
and departures has nearly doubled, For Maine, once fore- 
most in shipbuilding : 


Total sailing tonnage, 1874 ...,..sesccc secevsre <0 
do do =: 188 
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In 1877 the new tonnages Measured siecsse ssseeeseoveres cessvee 06,308 
In 1886 do do Geeseieerrsissunseien=ps cartel 0; 024 
61,284 


Or & difference of Value Of sce: seoreseeeey cease cesses voseeeP 2,500,000 


I can speak positively, Sir, and I beliove that there are few 
vessels on the docks in Maine, but whilst that has been 
going on in Maine and the United States, there has also 
been a decrease in tonnage in the Maritime Provinces. The 
total tonnage of sailing and steam has decreased in the 
Maritime Provinces from 1878 to 1885 by 25,190 tons or 
about 33.7 per cent. Weil, Sir, let us Jook at what the 
Boston Herald says about the Maine shipbuilding, The 
Boston Herald of 9th September, 1887, says : 


“ DROLINS IN AMBRICAN SHIPPING. 


‘(To-day a desolation of the sort which Oharles Lamb noted at the 
South Sea House, and which he likened to the desolation at Balcluta 
Teigns over the ship yards of Bath where 10,000 men once 
toiled without ceasing, and another 10,000 delved and toiled in 
turo for them, there is now but scant employment for a slim 
1,000. Thirty years ago, along the front of Ancient Bath alone, 
the frames and forms of barques and brigs, and sloops and 
schooners and full-rigged ships and wooden steamers literally fringed 
the river bank for three miles. Now, only the memories of these 
stately hulls that sailed away are left to Bath. Where giant crafts were 
put together and yards were alive with industry, grass grows now ; 
piles rot away. neglected wharves fall slowly to decay, or in some 
instances have become vegetable gardens, or well trimmed lawns. The 
old sheds and shops black and feeble and betraying, in their aged 
leanness, every rafter bone in their bodies drop gradullay to pieces among 
the ghosts of shipping and the graves of stocks. Thirty years ago the 
ships of Bath sailed into every port in every clime. Wherever ships 
were gathered together, the masts of Bath carried the Stars and Stripes. 
Thirty years ago the yards of Bath launched half a hundred full-rigged 
ships in a twelve month. In the last two years they have not launched 
one, nor built one, nor planned one. Nor is there at the present time, 
within the wide borders of the United States, a single full-rigged ship 
in course of construction.’ 


Now, Sir, I think that when hon. gentlemen compare the 
condition of our shipping, depressed as it is, depreciated in 
value as it is, they will recognise that we have not a great 
deal to find fault with as regards our inter-provincial 
trade. We are told, Sir, with great rejoicing by hon. 
gentlemen opposite, that we have no inter-provincial 
wade. We have not such an inter-provincial trade 
as I would like to see, but it is growing and will 
steadily increase. We often forget in discussing this 
question that we have only had 20 years of national life, 
and how short is 20 years in the life of a nation, I 
remember the early days of Confederation when gentlemen 
had to come to this Parliament and d scharge their duties 
for the Lower Provinces, they had to take the steamer at 
Halifax and make the voyage to New York, then travel 
across the State of New York by the Suspension Bridge, or 
some other road, and then get around to Prescott Junction 
for Ottawa. That usually occupied six or seven 
days. At that same period of time, Sir, the railroads 


existing in Nova Scotia could only carry one 60 miles 


from Halifax. As hon. gentiemen know we now come 
here from Halifax in two days, and I am informed that 
when the Short Line Railroad will be built next year we 
will be able to make tho journey in one day. When the 
journey is shortened to one day, I hope, Sir, that we will 
have the pleasure of seeing some of our friends from Onta- 
rio down there. They will find that we have not such a 
bad country; that we are not such a bad people as would 
appear from the remarks of some hon. gentlemen; they 
will find that we are not “ arraxt fools,” nor ‘ sneaks,” nor 
* cowards,” nor “flunkies.” Now, Sir, we cannot only 
travel from Ottawa with some comfort, and ease, and 
expedition, but, to-day, we can go from Halifax, on the 
Atlantic, to Vancouver on the Pacific, and all through 
Canada’s territory. Is not this progress? I do hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite—some of them at least—the justice to 
say that | have had come conversation with them, that they 
agreed that the construction of that great Canadian 
enterprise, that magnificent railroad which has raised 
us so much in the estimation of our neighbors as 
well as of the whole British public, that that road 
should be to us all Canadians a source of national pride. 
And after all, there never was a great work so persecuted 
for party purposes as that very road has been. Now, I 
would say to hon. gentlemen who are ever grumbling about 
our inter-provincial trade: Remember our short national 
existence; give us a chance; we are still in our national 
youth ; we still need some care and consideration; do not 
drive us from the paternal roof; do not turn us over to 
strangers; do not be guilty of the horrible crime of strang- 
ling your own progeny. Why, Mr, Wiman, the father of the 
fad, never abuses Canada; and if hon. gentlemen opposite 
are going to follow him, cannot they take that example 
from him, and occasionally say a kind word for their coun- 
try? It wasonly 17 years ago that our currencies were 
assimilated. Have we no inter-provincial trade? The senior 
member for Halifax told us that the Maritime Provinces 
send to Ontario $10,000,000 to pay for goods. Well, Sir, 
that may be true or it may not. Ask the Halifax and Monc- 
ton sugar refiners how long they could work without the 
markets of Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba; ask the cotton 
manufacturers of St. John, Windsor, Moncton and Halifax 
where they sell the major part of their products, and they 
will tell you in the Upper Provinces. The products of our 
iron works and of our coal mines go largely to Ontario and 
Quebec. They say we have no interprovincial trade be- 
cause Ontario and Quebec do not take our fish, and we do 
not take all their surplus produce. Would any American 
statesman who values his reputation say that because Penn- 
sylvania supplies Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire with coal, and because 
Pennsylvania does not take because she does not require 
the surplus agricultural productions of those States, there- 
fore there is no inter-state trade between them, and God and 
nature has decreed that it is impossible for them to live under 
the same policy and the same flag? No American legis- 
lator would make such a statement as that, Sir, it is sur- 
prising that we have accomplished so much. If the 
doctrine of natural trade, arises from contiguity of terri- 
tory, were universally adopted, there would be no stability 
in the frontiers of the nations; every nation whose terri- 
tory is coterminous with that of another would find a 
natural trade strangled by the national tariffs, and a re- 
arrangement of the boundaries would be necessary. With 
regard to the mission of the Intercolonial Railway I ex- 
pressed my views last year, and I have only to say that I 
cordially concur in what the hon. member for St. John has 
said on that subject. As regards the effects of the proposed 
policy, a gentleman who occupies a seat in the other end of 
this building tells us, in a Toronto newspaper of 20th May, 
1887, that we have invested in manufactures $104,000,000, 
and that a customs union would mean a depreciation to the 
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extent of 33 per cent, in the value of that property. Now, 
Sir, is that desirable in the interests of Canada? That is not 
my individual opinion, but it is that of a gentleman much 
better informed thanl am. But I know that one of the 
largest boot and shoe manufacturers in the Lower Prov- 
inces has stated that if we had commercial union he would 
have to close his manufactory in 24 hours; and other large 
manufacturers have expressed themselves in similar terms, 
Is it wise to run the risk of destroying all these industries, 
which are giving employment to our people and adding so 
much to our wealth, and drive them to seek in a foreign 
state that protection which achange of policy might deprive 
them of in their own? Our sugar refineries would be 
imperilled. There is no industry in the country which 
so promotes our shipping, and, consequently, our 
trade with the West Indies. I have shown that 66 per 
cent. of the whole imports would go to New York under 
commercial union, which would drive the distributing 
centres of Canada into that city. I fear that commercial 
union would simply mean building up the cities of the 
United States at the cost of our own. I may be wrong. 
When the question comes before Parliament, I shall be 
prepared to discuss it on its merits. But this far lam 
satisfied, that under that system Canada would become the 
slaughter market of the American manufacturers. Of that 
f have had personal experience. I remember. being in 
New York some years ago, and wanting to purchase some 
goods of a certain class, I called on a firm of bankers, one 
of whom was formerly in that business, Mr. George Bliss. 
He gave me the names of certain firms from whom I could 
made my purchases, saying: “ You must tell them you 
want the goods for Canada.” I replied, with natural diffi- 
dence, that I was a very small purchaser. He said: “ If you 
will only tell them you want the goods for Canada, you 
will get them cheaper than A. T. Stewart or Claflin could 
buy them.” He wenton to tell me that while the manu- 
facturers would not break their prices in their own 
territory, they would slaughter their productions in 
Canada. Now, any man who has any knowledge of the 
dry goods business knows that for continental goods, 
French, Swiss and German goods, New York is the great 
slaughter market, and that you can actually buy those 
goods there at auction for infinitely less money than you 
could import them for in any regular business channel. 
Under commercial union Canada would be made the 
slaughter market for those goods, and [ am quite certain it 
would mean the depreciation and almost the destruction of 
the distribution trade of Montreal. It would be for the 
people of Canada to decide whether Montreal should be 
sacrificed to the country or not. The hon. gentleman who 
moved this resolution told us that England had not a 
friend in the world, that she was torn by internal dissension 
and menaced by foreign aggression, and gave that as reason 
for our voting for unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States, This language recalled to my mind, the days when, 
asa boy at school, I committed to memory, that grand 
speech of Lord Chatham, when chiding his brother peers, 
for their outrageous conduet in arraying in arms against 
them their fellow countrymen at this side of the Atlantic— 
that most stupendous act of folly recorded on the pages of 
history—Lord Chatham told the House of Lords, that that 
unnatural war had so robbed England of her prestige, that 
none amongst the nations of the world were so poor as to do 
her reverence. I suppose the hon, gentleman who made 
this statement had some such words ringing in his memory, 
Sir, I recognise with the hon. gentlemen the domestic diffi- 
culties of Great Britain, I will go further and express my 
individual opinion, that Ireland has not been treated fairly 
or justly, but, now, that the groat masses of the English 
people are aroused to a sense of the injustice that country 
has so long and so patiently labured under, I believe that 
the remedy will be swift and sure. 1 pray it may be so, 

Mr. Kenny, 


Ireland’s wrongs, once righted, none will be more true to 
England than Ireland’s sons, and we shall see in England, 
what we Canadians all wish for, a united, happy and pros- 
perous people, and England will be in the future the beacon 
of justice and freedom for the world. I think, Sir, we need 
not give ourselves any anxiety for England’s future. Since 
Lord Chatham spoke so many years ago, we know what 
her career has been, and now that the Canadian statesman 
who moved this resolution has spoken, I do not think we 
need be so much alarmed, Iam sure, Sir, that her states- 
men, wise in council and prudent in action, will be in the 
future, as they are to-day, ready, willing, anxious, to unite 
the great English-speaking peoples in the closest ties of 
friendship. The reference made by the hon. member for 
South Oxford reminds me, too, that no people in the world 
have ever suffered more for creed or for country than have 
Irishmen. Nowhere is all that Irishmen love most dearly, 
their religion and its clergy, more reverenced and respected 
than in this Canadian land, and the status of the Irish 
race is infinitely superior in Canada, to that of their fel- 
low-countryman across the border, and any political change 
would mar that happy state of things. 1 cannot wish bet- 
ter for Ireland, than that her position may become like 
unto ours, and that when sho acquires her own local self- 
government, she may also be enabled to inaugurate some 
system, by bounty or otherwise, whereby she too may haye © 
2 National Policy as we have, which will enable her to em- 
ploy some of her population in manufacturing, and not be 
solely dependent upon one industry, so that like us, with 
varied industries, the farmers’ best market will be the home 
market. I repeat, Sir, that I am in favor of a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, one that maybe fair, and 
honorable, and mutually advantageous. I believe that the 
Government of this country is desirous of making such an 
arrangement, and that the matter should remain untram- 
melled in their hands. _ But I will say this, owing to the 
changed condition of the two countries, owing to the greater 
development in the larger country and its keen competition . 
in the products of the soil, and still keener competition in 
manufacturing pursuits, great care and caution must be ex- 
ercised in framing such a treaty, andI do not believe, if - 
we had the old rsaciprocity in force to-day, it would be as 
great a financial advantage to Canada as it was formerly, 
because the condition of things has very much changed. 
Believing, from the oft-quoted utterances, that the course 
pursued by hon, gentlemen opposite is not calculatedto 
benefit the cause of reciprocity, I shall not vote for the 
resolution nor for the amendment of.the senior member for 
Halifax (Mr. Jones). And further, Sir, I say this from 
my place in Parliament, that if the negotiations so cordially 
opened between Mr. Bayard and Sir Charles Tupper do not 
come to a successful issue, I shall hold this agitation 
responsible for the failure, I have considered this question — 
from the standpoint of a Canadian, as I feel it my duty“to 

consider all questions that come before me; and as regards 
sentiment, I must plead guilty to being subject to its 
influence and to having that share of it which I believe 
every Irishman possesses. It eannot be said that I have 
not been guilty of taking up your time, but I think you 
will admit that I have not been guilty of any sentimental 
gush. I will simply say that I was born under the British 
flag, that I have lived happily under it, that I believe the 
Canadian people are as happy to-day under it a3 any people 
in the world, and that I believe we enjoy as great a measure 
of civil and religious liberty and as full protection for life 
and property as any people in the world. I do hope that 
under any circumstances no political change will be brought 
about, and I willdo hon. gentlemen opposite the justice to 
say that I believe a large number of them, in their hearts. 
do not desire a change. In conclusion I may say, again, i 
very much fear the agitation they have inaugurated will 
retard rather than advance the cause of reciprocity, - ; 

It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 
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After Recess. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. MONORIBFF. I stated yesterday that the report 
which I read of an interviewer's conversation with the hon. 
momber for West Lambton (Mr. Lister), was taken from 
the Sarina Observer, the organ of that hon, gentleman. I 
find that I unintentionally made an error as to the news- 

aper in which the report appeared. I should have said 
it appeared in the Sarnia Canadian, of the 2Uth July last, 
not the organ of the hon. member, and an abstract from 
the Detroit Evening News. 


THIRD READINGS, 


Bill (No. 8) to incorporate the Canada and Michigan 
Tunnel Company.—(Mr. Patterson, Essex), 


Bill (No. 9) respecting the Canada Southern and the 
Hrie and Niagara Railway Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, 
Welland). 


Bill (No. 18) to amend the Acts relating to the Great 
Western and Lake Ontario Shore Junction Railway Com- 
pany.—(Mr. Ferguson, Welland). 


Bill (No. 21) respecting the Port Arthur, Duluth and 
Western Railway Company.—(Mr. Dawson.) 


RECIPROCITY -WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed motion 
of Sir Richard Cartwright, the amendment thereto by Mr. 
Foster, and the amendment to the amendment by Mr. Jones 
(Halifax) : 

M. BEAUSOLEIL: M. l’Orateur, rien que l’importance 
dela question qui est maintenant sous la considération de 
cette honorable Chambre peut m’induire 4 prendre la parole 
aprés avoir entendu la discussion savante et approfondie 
qui en a été faite. 

Mais, M. l’Orateur, il s’agit, dans lo moment, d’une me- 
sure qui intéresse non-seulement la prospérité actuelle, mais 
encore la destinée future de toute la moitié d’un continent, 
Il s’agit, dans ce moment, de savoir si le Canada va rester 
stationnaire ou continuer les progrés peu rapides qu'il a 
faits jusqu’aujourd’hui, ou s'il va prendre son essor et riva- 
liser avec la république voisine. 

Jo désire dire de suite que je n’ai pas l’intention de faire, 
sur Cette question, un discours de partisan, ni d’en faire une 
question de parti. La question est bien au-dessus des partis 
puisqu’elle intéresse le présent et l’avenir de tout un peuple, 

Un fait, M. l’Orateur, qui doit frapper ceux qui s’occu- 
pent des affaires publiques, c’est que l’agriculture, qui est 
1a premiére ressource d’un pays, n’est pas prospére, au moins 
dans la province dv Québec. Je n’ai pas l’intention de par- 
ler de i’6tat dé choses qui existe dans les autres provinces, 
mais jo sais, et il est de mon devoir de dire ce qu'il en est 
pour ce qui concerne la province de Québec, dont j’ai l’hon- 
neur d’étre un des représentants dans cette Chambre. 

Si vous parcourez les comtés on dehors de Montréal, si 
vous parcourez nos paroisses, vous verrez dans tous les rangs 
des maisons vacantes parce que des familles entiéres sont 
parties pour les Ktats-Unis, un par un d’abord et des familles 
entiéres ensuite. Dans le comté de Berthier que j’ai |’hon- 
neor de représenter, et qui est certainement |’un des plus 
riches de la province de Québec, il y a des paroisses ot un 
quart des propriétaires sont absentsaux Etats-Unis avec leurs 
iamilles et dont les noms sont encore portés sur les listes 
des élections, et qui n’y sont pas lorsque le moment du vote 
arrive, Ht cela, M. lOrateur, ne représente pas la moitié de 
lémigration qui s’est faite dans nos campagnes, parce que 
en outrede ceux qui ont laissé leurs proprietés vacantes mais 
encore en leur nom il y a tous ceux qui en ont disposé avant 


| de partir, et qui sont occupées par d’autres, On m’a informé 

| que le nombre de ceux qui ont vendu leurs propriétés avant 
de laisser le pays est au moins le double de ceux qui les ont 
gardées en leur nom pour aller gagner leur vie et la vie de 
leurs familles aux Htats-Unis, 

Cependant, M.1’Orateur, ce serait une grande erreur de 
prétendre que la province de Québec n’offre pas a l’agricul- 
ture toutes les ressources désirables. Le sol est fertile, les 
terres sont susceptibles d’étre labourées et de produire 
amplement, On compte par millions d’acres nos terres 
publiques qui sont arpentées et non encore occupées. Il y a 
place pour plusieurs millions de population additionnelle. 

Je ne dirai pas que la province de Québec ne progresse 
pas, car elle progresse lentement si vous le voulez, mais elle 
progresse ; mais il est incontestable que le progrés n’est pas 
en proportion de ce qu’il devrait atre, 

Quelle est la raison de cet état de choses? Il n’y en a 
qu’une seule. Si le sol est fertile et propre a la culture, si 
le climat est sain et la population vigoureuse, c’est donc que 
nous n’avons pas un marché convenable pour le surplus de 
nos produits. . 

En Canada, M. l’Orateur, nous savons qu'il n’existe pas 
de restriction 4 la disposition du surplus de nos produits. 
Nous savons également qu'il n’y a pas de restriction sur 
Vexportation en Angleterre de nos produits agricoles, mais 
il en existe aux Etats-Unis. Etsi le marché anglais n’est 
pas plus favorable, c’est parce que les profits de l’agricul- 
teur sont complétement absorbés par les frais de voyage, 
par le fret et assurance, et que lorsque nos grains sont 
rendus en Angleterre, ils entrent en concurrence avec ceux 
des Etats de l’ouest et ceux des Etats de |’Europe, de la 
Turquie, de la Russie, de Egypte et d’ailleurs. 

A cété de nous, M. ]’Orateur, nous avons un peuple de 
60,000,000 d’&mes qui absorbe déja une grande partie de 
notre surplus, mais les frais de transport y sont remplacés 
par des droits trés élevés qui opérent non moins désavanta- 
geusement a l’égard de l’agriculture. _ 

Voici une liste de quelques-uns des produits agricoles que 
nous expédions aux Htats-Unis. Et si vous comparez le 
montant total de l’exportation de ces produits avec l’expor- 
tation aux Etats-Unis, vous vous apercevrez que ceux-ti en 
absorbent de 92 & 95 pour cent. 


Articles, Montant exporté Montant total de 
aux Etats-Unis. 1’exportation. 
Orgexd nie srigesties treaeeits $,5,245,968 $5,277,889 
Ohevaux see 2,214,338 2,350,926 
GGT) Henan nate 1,821,364 1,825,589 
MOUtONS,..000 0000 soosee o ove eee 974,482 1,595,340 
RiOllsescstvdesestiscssseses caccseaes 670,749 743,396 
Patates.... 328,652 439, 206 
Laine ...... 288, 251 317,250 
Féves 206,617 207,402 
Malt .. 146,012 146,012 
Volaille 98,919 107,909 
Lint ; 78,422 78,422 
LO GUmMed....ccoceseoses sreccrooes 75,517 83,639 
$12, 149,291 $13,162,950 


Ainsi, sur douze articles de productions agricoles, dont 
nous avons exporté pour $13,162,950, les Htats-Unis en ont 
acheté pour $12,149,291, ne Jaissant au reste de l’univers 
que $1,013,659. C’est-a-dire que les Htats-Unis absorbent 
92 pour 100 de notre surplus. 

‘aisons disparaitre cette barriére douaniére; abolissons 
ces droits qui absorbent de 20 4 40 pour 100 de la valeur 
des marchandises, ot de suite nous augmenterons d’autant 
la valeur de ces produits dans ce pays, parce que le surplus 
que nous exportons aux Htats-Unis n’est qu’une goutte 
d’eau dans la mer comparée 4 la consommation des Htats- 
Unis et conséquemment ne peut on affecter les prix. 

Si done l’abolition des droits ne faisait pas baisser les 
prix aux Etats-Unis, ce serait nos cultivateurs qui en profi- 
teraient et qui ajouteraient aux minces profits qu’ils réali- 
sent aujourd’hui le montant des droits qu’ils sont obligés de 
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payer. Oes droits, dans le cas de certains articles équivalent 
& un tiers ou 40 pour 100 de leur valeur. Ainsi, dans ie 
cours de |’été dernier nous pouvions acheter le foin dans le 
comté de Berthier, qui est l’un des comtés qui en produi- 
sent le plus et du meilleur, pour $6 latonne. Le droit sur 
le foin aux Etats-Unis est de $2 par toune, Voila dono 
33 poor 100 du produit des terres dans le comté de Berthier 
—ot il y a beaucoup d’autres comtés dans la méme position 
—absorbés par les droits américains, Sur l’orge il ya un 
droit de 10 cents par minot. Nous en exportons pour cing 
millions et demi, Voila encore $550,010 pris sur la produc- 
tion du pays avant d’arriver sur le marché américain, Il en 
est de méme de beaucoup d’autres articles; avantque nos 
cultivateurs puissent placer une seule parcelle du surplus 
de leurs productions, ils sont obligés de prendre un tiers ou 
un quart et de le déposer dans le trésor des Htats- Unis. 

Encore une fois, M. |’Orateur, si ces droits de douane 
étaient abolis, nous verrions aujourd’hui ce que nous avons 
vu en 1854, lorsque l’ancien traité de réciprocité a été con- 
clu. Durant l’année 1853, la province unie du Canada, 
c’est-a-dire le Haut et le Bas-Canada, avait exporté aux 
Etats-Unis: 


Animaux ot leurs produits .,..cce csorseeeeseessones 
(POGMIUSAPTICOLOB sc, ..ccscocrocsecuccrsesove veavectiernss 


966,196 
3,281,092 


4,247,288 


UtOM bionccceregicscenil sscctslicsrssieasenesstaes 


Douze ans aprés, c’est-A-dire durant l’année expirée le 30 
juin 1866, les deux mémes provinces avaient exporté aux 
Etats. Unis: 


Animaux et leurs produits .....0-+sseseesssoer seveteoee 11,284,741 
PLOAUItATA GT COLONscescelescecpeciieccsenesjiassocy507 essence, 13,298,008 
FED OUE scccesces score covet czsnee vocens'e csorys | 24,482,049 

4,247,288 

Augmentation en 12 ans de.ss0c-scee 20,025,461 


soit prés de 500 pour cent. 

Les résultats désastreux pour l’agriculture do l’abrogation 
du traité de réciprocité ne tardérent pas a se faire sentir. 
Dés l'année suivante, c’est-a-dire dés l’année fiscale expirée 
le 30 juin 1867, nos exportations aux Etats-Unis accusaient 
Jes réductions suivantes : 


1866. 1867. Réduction. 
Animaux et leurs produits... 11,181,741 3,686,191 17,498,550 
Produits agricoles...... seoneeee 13,298,008 11,185,227 2,112,781 
24,482,749 14,871,418 9,611,331 

14,871,418 

9,611,331 


Maintenant, M. l’Orateur, si l’on veut prétendre que ceci 
est une progression naturelle et qu'elle se serait produite 
sans la réciprocité, jattirerais l’attention de la Chambre sur 
le fait qu’en 1867, l’année qui a suivi l’abrogation du traité 
de réciprocité, nos exportations des produits agricoles et de 
produits de la ferme accusent la différence suivante: Nous 
avons exporté comme jo viens de la dire en 1866 pour 
$11,184,741 d’animaux et pour $13,298,608 de produits 
agricoles, on tout $24,482,749. En 1867 nous avons exporté 
pour $3,646,191 d'animaux et leurs produits, soit une rédue- 
tion de $7,498,550, et en produits agricoles $11,185,227, soit 
une réduction nouvelle de $2,112,781, ou une réduction totale 
de $9,611,331 sur ces deux classes de produits seulement en 
une seule annéa. 

Ha 1&86, nos exportations totales aux Htate-U nis, abstrac- 
tion faite du numéraire, s’étaiont élevées & $34,770,251, en 
1367, elles tombaient A $.2,859,034, accusant une réduction 
de $11,911,177. 

Bien plus, aprés vingt ans du régime de l’exclusion, aprés 
avoir dépensé tant de millions pour faciliter les relations 
commerciales, nous trouvons que les exportations des pro- 
vinces d’Ontario et Québec aux Ktats-Unis sont moins consi- 
dérables qu’elles ne |’étaient en 1866, ainsi que le démon- 
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trent les chiffres suivants oxtraits du tableau du commerce 
du Canada pour l’année expirée le 30 juin 1887. 


Ontario........... $20,803,434 
QUODEC serveeseeere 4,710,270 


SF Whpadee vslae, 28,018, 00d 


Exportations aux Etats-U nis :— 
ce ( 


POtAlseeccccostscepraes 


Exportations en 1866 ......... ceeer cnagesstoveqapeessesensPOAyCLOsa0L 
Diminution apres 21 ANS ...rs0eserecseeeerseereetseee 9,256,547 
Mais si nous prenons la Puissance entiére; si nous ajou- 
tons aux provinces d’Ontario et Québec, les cing nouvelles 
provinces et les Territoires du Nord-Ouest, nous trouvons 
que nos exportations totales aux Etats-Unis sont encore infé- 
rieures 4 ce qu’étaient celles des deux provinces en 1866: 


Exportations totales on 1866....0. ws.) seeeee ceseoove P34, 110,201 
Gu es TSB vvcsessacrsdivere ‘veessess (G4j;008) 210 


$111,926 
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Depuis vingt et un ans, notre agriculture, en supposant 
qu'elle n’aurait pas fait de progrés depuis 1866—a donc 
perdu chaque année un commerce de plus de $9,000,000 
avec les Ktats-Unis, soit $190,000,000 depuis que la réci- 
procité a été abolie. Mais il est clair que la perte a été 
bien plug considérable, puisque notre agriculture aurait 
continué de progresser comme elle le faisait depuis douze 
ans. 

Il est done établi que le marché américain est le marché 
naturel de l’agriculteur canadien; que notre agriculture 
se développe et prospére avec la réciprocité, tandis qu’elle 
dépérit et s’appauvrit avec le systéme d’exclusion adopté 
et maintenu par les deux pays depuis 1866, 

Maintenant, je crois qu'il n’y a pas de divergence d’opi- 
nion, ni dans ja Chambre, ni dans lo pays, sur !os avantages 
qui résulteraient d’un traité de réciprocité avec les Htats- 
Unis quant 4 ce qui concerne nos produits naturels ou agri- 
coles. 

Mais il y a deux matiéres d’envisager la chose. Il ya 
une maniére effective et pratique d’étre en faveur de la 
réciprocité et une qui ne l’est pas. Assurément nous ne 
pouvons pas nous présenter devant le Congrés américain et 
lui dire: Nous avons tout intévét 4 ce que nos produits 
agricoles entrent chez vous, eb nous vous demandons de 
nous accorder la réciprocité pour eux; mais nous n’avons 
rien 4 vous offrir en retour. Nous ne pouvons pas demander 
aux Américains de fsire aves nous ue marché de dupes. Si 
nous faisions une telle démarche, nous ne réussirions pas. 
Nous devons nous présenter 4 eux les mains pleines afin 
d’obtenir en retour les avantages dont nous avons besoin. 
Kn effet, les Etats-Unis nous disent: ‘* Nous avons déja 
refusé de yous accorder un traité de réciprocité pour les 
produits naturels seulement; nous avions un traité sombla- 
ble et nous n’avons pas voulu le renouveler lorsqu’il a pris 
fin. Nous sommes préts 4 faire un nouveau traité avec vous, 
mais a la condition qu'il embrasse aussi la réprocité dans 
les produits manufacturés. 

Puis on essaio de faire croire a la Chambre et au pays 
qu’il y a un antagonisme réel entre la réciprocité et la poli- 
tique nationale. Or, M. lOrateur, cette prétention est 
absolument fausse ; un tel antagonisme n’existe pas. Je 
suis un de ceux qui croijent dans la protection. Je I’ai pré- 
chée pendant qu’un certsin nombre de ceux qui y croient 
aujourd’hui préchaient le libre échange. Dés qu’il m’a été 
permis d’étudier la situation économique du Canada, je me 
suis oxprimé, et j'ai dit,-commo je le répéte ce soir-—que 
nous avious besoin de la protection pour créer une indus- 
trie nationale ; que nous avions besoin de la protection pour 
développer nos ressources ; que la protection nous était 
nécessaire pour devenir un grand peuple et un grand pays, 
Cela, je l’ai_ préché en 1871 et 1872, sous le gouvernement 
conservateur et en 1875 sous le gouvernement libéral, Mes 
opinions n’ont pas changé. Mais, M. l’Orateur, cela veut-il 
dire que si nous avons le libre éehauge avec les Etats-Unis, 
nous ne pourrons avoir un tarif protecteur avec les autres 
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pays qui, étant situés dans des conditions économiques diffé- 
rentes, pourraient détruire nos industries si nous leur ou- 
vrions nos portes? Assurément non. 

Mais ne savons-nous pas que le Canada et les Etats-Unis 
sont dans les mémes conditions économiques: que la main- 
d’cuvre est aussi chére aux Htats-Unis qu’ici? Ne savons- 
nous pas encore, que la matiére premiére est aussi abondante 
au Canada que chez nos voisins, et 4 meilleur marché? N’a- 
vons nous pas des pouvoirs d’eau innombrables et les plus 
puissants du monde? Et nos mines, ne sont-elles pas d’une 
richeese extraordinaire ? Hst-ce que nos foréts ne sont pas 
les plus belles de l Amérique? Enfin sous tous les rapports 
des ressources naturelles, ne sommes-nous pas les égaux 
sinon les supérieurs des Etats-Unis? Si telle est notre situa- 
tion, M. Orateur, je défie la contradiction de la part d’au 
cun membre de Ja droite. N’est-il pas évident que nous 
avons le moyen de faire face a la concurrence des Etats. 
Unis, que nous pouvons non-seulement maintenir notre ter- 
rain mais encore en gagner chez eux. 

I] en serait autren:ent, M. l’Orateur, s’il s’agissait de |’ An- 
gleterre, de |’Allemagne ou do la France ou de la Belgique. 
Nous savons quels sont les salaires gagnés par les ouvriers 
en Kurope. Nous savons ce qu’est le prolétariat euro- 
péen. En Amérique les salaires sont élevés ; l’ouvrier pout 
gagner par son travail honorable la viede lui-méme et de 
sa famille, Nous ne pouvons done pas mettre en concur- 
rance le travail prolétaire de |’Kurope avec le travail indé- 
pendant de l’Amérique. Voila pourquoi nous pouvons 
avantageusement ouvrir nos portes aux Américains et péné- 
trer chez eux, tandis que nous ne pouvons pas Jes ouvrir a 
Pdurope. C’est pour cela que je prétends que nous devons 
maintenir le tarif protecteur en autant que |’Hurope est 
concernée, 

Il y aen outre une grande question qui demande une 
solution, et qui ne peut pas en trouver d’autre que la réci- 
procité compléte avec les Etats-Unis, 

L’adoption du tarif protecteur, en 1879, a eu pour résultat 
immédiat l’établissement de nombreuses et puissantes ma- 
nufactures, dont la capacité productive dépasse de beaucoup 
les besoins de la consommation locale, Au bout de trois ou 
quatre ans seulement, la concurrence était devenue si active, 
la production si exagérée et les prix si réduits qu’il s’en est 
Suivi une crise terrible qui a failli emporter la plupart des 
evtteprises et des capitaux qui y avaient été placés. 

Les compagnies se sont trouvées avec un marché surchar- 
gé, un surplus énorme de stock, sans aucune poseibilité d’en 
disposer, méme 4 sacrifice, sur aucun autre marché, et avec 
des engagements aux banques qu’elles ne pouvaient remplir. 

{] leur fallut suspendre et supprimer les dividendes, La 
confiance publique fut tellement ébranlée, que des stocks qui 
avaient valu 125, 150 et 200 pour 100 tombérent a 50, 40, 
30 et méme 10 pour cent, et 4 un moment donné, la ruine 
parut inévitable et certaine. 

C’est de ’imminence du danger commun que sont nées 
les combinaisons entre fabricants pour diminuer la produc- 
tion et hausser les prix de maniére & payer des dividendes 
sur un capital exagéré aves une production réduite. En sorte 
qu’aujourd’hui le public paie un prix excessif, hors de pre- 
portion avec le prix de revient pour les marchandises qu'il 
consomme. 

C’est un état de choses anormal qui ne peut pas durer. 
Déja opinion publique s’inqaiéte et s’agite; déja l’attention 
du Parjemént a été attirée sur le sujet, et la motion de l’hon. 
député d’York-Ouest (M. Wallace), n’est que le premier 
murmure de la tempéte. 

Nous ne pouvots pas augmenter sensiblement la produc 
tion industrielle du pays ; nous ne pouvons pas compter sur 
une consommation beaucoup plus considérable que celle que 
nous avons aujourd’hui. Nous sommes obligés déja de 
réduire la production afin d’empécher la ruine et l’extine- 
tion des manufactures, Conséquemment, il n’y a qu’un 
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reméde, et ce remade ce n’ést pas dans le pays qu’il se 
trouve, c’est en dehors. 

Certains députés de cette Chambre disaient hier: allons 
aux Indes Occidentales ; allons au Biésil chercher un 
marché pour nos produits. Mais, M. l’Orateur, pourquoi 
aller si loin pour trouver ce marché lorsqu’il y en a@ un si 
proche ? Quel avantage aurions-nous 4 aller au Brésil ou 
aux Indes Occidentales, lorsqu’A cinqguante milles de 
Montréal nous pouvons trouver un marché beaucoup plus 
avantageux ; une population de 60,000,000 d’émes et qui 
peut absorber non-seulement ce que nous produisons déja 
mais ce que nous pourrons produire 4 l’avenir. 

Je désire que quelques-uns des membres de l’autre cédté 
de la Chambre répondent a cette simple quostion, puisqu’ils 
admettent et l’existence du mal et la nécessité d’y remédier, 

Mais il y a un fait sur lequel l’honorable ministre de |’In- 
térieur a voulu attirer l’attention de la Chambre, mais sur 
leqael i] n’a pas beaucoup insisté ; il a prétendu que si nous 
obtenions la réciprocité avec les Ktats-Unis nous détruirions 
le commerce de transport du Saint-Laurent. Cette préter- 
tion est quelque chose d’étrange ; d’absolument extraordi- 
naire, qu’aucun homme d'affaires de Montréal ou de Québec 
ou aueun membre de cette Chambre ne voudrait endosser. 
Depuis vingt-cing ans le gouvernement dépense pour le 
creusement des canaux entre le lac Supérieur et le Saint: 
Laurent, des sommes considérables qui s’élévent aujourd’hui 
probablement 4 vingt-cing ou trente millions, Or, quel est 
le but de ces travaux? C’est de créer une ligne do 
navigation, une ligne de transport entre les Htats de l’Ouest 
et la mer en passant parle Saint-Laurent. On n’a jamais 
considéré que ces sacrifices étaient trop considérables, et on 
est prét a les continuer afin d’offrir au commerce de |’Quest 
une route plus large et plus avantageuse en permettant a 
nos canaux d’admettre les vaisseaux du plus gros tonnage. 
On sait que le Nord-Ouest est le grenier de |’Amérique et 
de l'Europe et que le Saint-Laurent offre incontestabloment 
la route Ja plus avantageuse et la plus courte pour trans- 
porter les produits de l’une sur les marchés de l'autre. 

Eh bien! en quoi, M. l’Orateur, l’abolition des droits sur 
Vimportation des marchandises américaines pourrait-elle 
nuire Ace commerce de transport? N’estil pas évident 
qu’au lieu de voir Jes marchands américaivs envoyer leurs 
grains in bond a travers le Canada pour prendre les vais. 
seaux 4 Montréal ou a Québec, les marchands canadiens 
iraient acheter Ics grains américains et feraient le commerce 
a leur propre bénéfice. Qu’es‘-ce qui empéchera ce com- 
merce de trausport lorsque nous aurons une ligne libre, sans 
bonding system, sans embarras commerciaux, qui s’étendra 
depuis les Ktats de Vouest & travers la grande ligne du 
Saint-Laurent jusqu’a Liverpool ? N’est-il pas évident plutot 
qu’en rendant libre la route da Saint-Laurent on la fera 
servir nou seulement a transporter en Angleterre les grains 
de l’ouest, mais encore a distribuer dans l’ouest des objets 
manufacturés dont ces immenses Etats agricoles ont besoin, 
et qu’on ouvrira ainsi a notre industrie un débouché im- 
mense qu’ello pourrait aisément accaparer. Le prix du 
transport des grains pourrait ainsi étre abaissé au minimum 
et en pea d’années s’établirait un échange également avanta- 
geux aux deux pays dont nous pouvons 4 peine nous faire 
une idée, et Montréal deviendrait la digne rivale de New- 
York, 

Mais j'ai 66 singuliérement surpris d’entendre l’honorable 
ministre de l’intériour (M. White) émettre cette prétention 
en face du résultat que la politique du gouvernement a eu 
sur le commerce du Saint-Laurent Il y a huit jours aujour- 
d’hui, la Chambre ds commerce de Montréal a tenu une 
assembléc, précisément afin de prendre en considération la 
question du commerce de transport entre le Canada, les 
Ktatse-Unis et l’Kurope. Et qu’avons-nous vu? Ce ne sont 
pas des grits, des libéraux ou des nationaux qui sont vepus 
se plaindre de la politique du gouvernement; ce sont ses 
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propres amis, comme M G. A. Drummond, M, O'’Gilvie, M. 
Edward Murphy, M. Hugh McLennan, Tous patriotes et 
amis déyvoués du gouvernement, Hi qu’ont-ils dit? Ils ont 
dit ceci: que grace a sa politique, le gouvernement achéve 
de détruire le commerce de transport du Saint-Laurent; et 
que pendant qu’en 1872 nous transportions 28 pour 100 des 
grains expédiés en Europe, aujourd’hui nous n’en transpor- 
tons que 12 pour 100. 

Voila les faits qui ont 6t6 déciarés dans des résolutions 
adoptées 4 l’unanimité par la Chambre de commerce de 
Montréal et les citoyens réunis. Il n’y a pas de plus éner- 
gique condamnation de la politique du gouvernement, qui, 
Join de s’étudier a étendre la popularité de la route du Saint- 
Laurent, achéve de la ruiner complétement, Kt voici ces 
résolutions : 

Proposé par M. G. A. Drummond, secondé par M. O’Gilvie 
et résolu : — 

‘€Que les charges imposées dans le port de Montréal sont tellement 
onéreuses qu’elles chassent le ecommerce du fleuve Saint-Laurent et des 
canaux et le forcent & chercher d’autres routes par les ports américains. 
En conséquence, le commerce du Saint-Laurent ne s’est pas développé 
en proportion des affaires, attendu qu’en 1872 nous avons exporté prés 
de 28 pour 100 du grain et de la farine expédiés en Europe du continent 
américain, tandis que maintenant nous n’en exportons que 12 p our 100. 

Kt des conservateurs importants comme MM, Edward 
Murphy et Hugh McLennan se sont plaints de cette poli- 
tique et sont allés jusqu’A dire qu’elle était de nature a 
ébranler leur loyauté, non seulement envers la mére-patrie, 
mais envers le Canada. 

A propos du commerce du Saint-Laurent, M. l’Orateur, il 
me fait plaisir de pouvoir citer devant la Ghambre certains 
documents que j’entrais dans les rapports de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Montréal. I] y a quelques années, cette ins- 
titution a fait préparer un plan indiquant quelle était la 
route la plus courte, ou le moyen de transport le plus facile 
et le plus économique entre les Htats-Unis et |’Kurope. 
Hlle avait chargé M. Thomas Keefer, un ingénieur bien 
connu, de préparer ces plans. Voici quel est le résultat 
auquel ce monsieur est arrivé: 


‘*That if a thread be stretched upon a globes, from any point in the 
British Channel to Toledo, on Lake Erie, and arranged go as to be upon 
the shortest line, it will be found that the River St. Lawrence does not 
deviate at any point more than 30 miles, connecting, in the shortest pos- 
sible distance, with the most capacious, steady aud economical mode of 
communication, the greatest fuod-consuming country in Europe with 
the greatest food-producing country in America—iahabited by the parent 
and offspring of the most favored race of men.’ 


M. Keefer ajoute : 


“The distance from Chicago to Montreal, vid the Welland and St. Law- 
rence Oanals is 1261 miles,—involving a lockage of 553 feet by 54 locks, 
there being 71 miles of canal, 185 miles of river and 1,005 miles of lake 
navigation. While the distance from Chicago to New York Oity via 
Buffalo and the Erie Canal is 1419 miles, involving a lockage of 655 feet 
by 72 locks,—there being 352 miles of canal, 202 miles of river and 865 
miles of lake navigation.” 


En conséquence, la route du Saint-Laurent est pour tous 
les points du Nord-Ouest, non seulement américain, mais 
encore du Nord-Ouest canadien, la route la plus directe 
entre |’Kurope et |l’Amérique. Maintenant, M. 1l’Orateur, 
la compagnie du Pacifique Canadien vient de terminer une 
seconde route entre les Etats de l’ouest et le Saint-Laurent 
en été, et les roe de mer des Etats-Unis en hiver. Elle 
vient de compléter une voie ferrée qui se relio au Sault 
Sainte Marie au Northern Pacific. Déja on annonce que 
été prochain, la compagnie aura 4 mouvoir au-dela de deux 
cents a deux cent cinquante chars de grain par jour dans le 
seul port de Montréal qui va devenir bientét insuffisant. 
Nous avons done deux routes qui sont les plus courtes en 
été et en hiver, pour transporter les produits de l’ouest 
canadien et de l’ouest américain sur le marché de |’ Europe. 
La réciprocité leur donnera tout le trafic qu’elles pourront 
accommoder et méme davantage puisque le commerce 
cherche toujours la route la plus directe et la plus écono- 
mique. 

Mr, BEAUSOLEIL, 


I] est inutile, M. l’Orateur, de rappeler que si la naviga- 
tion profite de l’établissement de la réciprocité, les chemins 
de fer en profiteront également, car la navigation ne dure 
qu’a peu prés six ou sept mois de l'année et le reste du 
transport doit se faire par chemin de fer, Or, le pays a 
construit le chemin de fer du Pacifique au prix de centaines 
de millions, et il est bien important pour l’avenir du pays 
que cette compagnie soit mise en mesure de pouvoir faire 
des profits suffisants pour l’empécher de demander au pays 
de nouveaux sacrifices, 

Quelques-uns des orateurs qui m’ont précédé de l'autre 
cdté de la Chambre, prétendent que nous prenons une posi- 
tion humiliante 4 l’égard des Etats-Unis et que nous venons 
A leurs pieds comme de pauvres gens leur demander de 
nous faire la charité. M. l’Orateur, telle n’est pas la posi- 
tion. Comme j’ai eu l’honneur de |’expliquer, le Canada 
posséde des ressources et des avantagas qui sont trés pré- 
cieux aux Etats-Unis; nous pouvons offrir autant aux 
Américains que les Américains peuvent nous offrir. La ré- 
ciprocité serait également avantageuse aux deux pays, 
parce qu'elle stimulerait la production, qu’elle augmente-. 
rait le commerce dans des proportions telles que des millions 
d’&mes en bénéficicraiont des deux cdtés de la frontiére. 

Quelques-uns des députés de cette Chambre ont aussi 
prétendu que cette question était une affaire nouvelle, en- 
tidrement nouvelle, dont ils n’avaient jamais entendu parler ; 
ils ont été trés surpris d@’apprendre qu’ily avait des gens 
qui avaient révé de jeter les bases d’an commerce plus 
avantageux avec Jes Htats-Unis. Ils n’ont évidemment pas 
étudié l’histoire de l’établissement de la protection dans le 
pays. Ea 1871, la question a 6:é carrément posée entre le 
tarif protecteur contre tout le monde ou le tarif protecteur 
contre |’Europe avec le commerce libre avec les Etats-Unis. 
La question a été posée de nouveau en 1872 et 1872, Dans 
chaque occasion les hommes politiques, des hommes’ de 
finance, des chefs de commerce dans les deux pays, ont dé- 
claré que c’était la politique la plus avantageuse pour les 
deux peuples. En 1874, l’honorable ministre de l’intérieur 
—il n’était pas alors ministre—proposait 4 la Chambre de 
Commerce de la Puissance l’adoption de la réciprocité com- 
merciale dans un discours éloquent comme il sait toujours 
les faire, et proposait la 1é3olution suivante : 

‘‘ That this Board desires to express its gratification at tho growing 
sentiment among our neighbors in the United States, in favor of more 
intimate reciprocal trade relations batween the United States and the 


Dominion of Canada, as evidenced by the resolutions passed by the 
National Board of Trade :— 

‘Cand that it be an instruction to the Executive Council to take 
whatever steps it may deem necegsary in order to secure the adoption of 
a treaty tor reciprocal trade with the United States, upon a broad, 
comprehensive and liberal basis.” 


Kt le secondeur de cette résolution n’était pas autre que 
M Adem Brown, qui aujourd’hui a l’honneur de représenter 
la ville de Hamilton dans cette Chambre. La raison donnée 
par M. Brown pour appuyer cette résolution, o’est qu'il était 
absolument essentiel d’établir les relations les plus étroites 
possibles entre les deux pays. Voici ses paroles: 


‘¢ In seconding the resolution, [ feel indisposed to make any lengthy 
remarks after the eloquent speech of Mr. White. He has established the 
fact that this Dominioa can prosper without the rene wal of the Recipro- 
city Treaty ; and he has also established the fact that in the interest of 
the progress of both this country and the United States, we ought to 
have reciprocal trade between the two countries. This question should 
be regarded in the broad light of humanity. It is a matter of the greatest 
consequence tous in this country that we should live on the most 
amicable terms with our friends across the lines. We should cultivate 
peace in every possible way, and I believe there is no manner in which 
peace can be more thoroughly cultivated between two great nations, 
than by reciprogal trade relations between them. I have simply to say 
that I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution.” 


Il me semble que l’honorable député aurait dQ avoir un 
grand plaisir a seconder la motion de l’honorable déput 
d’Oxford-Sud (sir Richard Cartwright ) 

Voici maintenant dans quels termes l’honorable ministre 
de l’Intérieur s’exprimait sur les avantages que nous reti- 
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rerions du traité de réciprocité, non-seulement pour les 
produits naturels, mais encore pour les produits manufac- 
turés : 

‘‘T think the figures I have given prove that this country hag pros- 
ered and can prosper without that treaty. But I think no one can 
ook to the position of both countries on this continent—coming to the 

discussion of this question on equal terms, each feeling that it can pros- 
per without that: treaty—without realising that it would be to the 
advantage of both to have the freest possible intercourse. Here we are 
with a common line of fronter extending same four thousand miles, 
with many interests in common, with the same language, religion and 
traditions, each proud of and loyal to his own form of government, but 
willing to respect the national sentiment of the other ; and it does seem 
to me, that the closer we can bring our commercial relations the more 
prosperous will both countries become.’’ 

M. |’Orateur, jo n’ai absolument rien a ajouter sous ce 
rapport aux paroles de l’honorable ministre, et je crois 
qu’elles seraient aussi vraies aujourd’hui qu’elles |’étaient 
en 1874, 

Maintenant, on fait certaines objections 4 la proposition 
que nous avons mise devant cette Chambre. La premiére, 
c’est que nous allons perdre un revenu de sept millions et 
un quart si nous adoptons cette politique. C’est parfaite- 
ment vrai. Nous allons perdre certainement les revenus 
que nous prélevons aujourd’hui sur Jes produits américains 
qui entrent en Canada. Mais n’y a-t-il pas moyen, sur les 
$35,000,000 que nous dépensozxs chaque année, de faire une 
petite économie de cing 4 six millions ? Est-ce qu'il n’est 
pas possible de ramener ie pays dans la condition ov il était 
il y a dix ans et d’administrer les affaires avec vingt-cing 
ou vingt-six millions par année, somme que |’on considérait 
extravagante en 1878? Hst-ce qu'il n’est pas possible 
d’inaugurer un systéme d’économie et de faire cesser les 
extravagances, les dons que l|’on fait au Pacifique et que 
Von se prépare encore 4 renouveler, parait-il ? Hst-ce qu’il 
n’est pas possible d’introduire un systéme d’administration 
plus économique que celui que nous avons aujourd’hui ? Et 
s'il manque quelque chose, n’est-il pas possible d’imposer 
sur des objets de luxe qui entrent aujourd’hui en Canada a 
un tarif inférieur a celui des Ktats-Unis des droits égaux a 
ceux qui sont imposés chez nos voisins ? Hst-ce qn’il n’est 
pas possible de prévoir que les grands progrés qui vont étre 
réalisés dans le pays vont nécessiter une importation beau- 
coup plus considérable et donner un revenu plus grand sur 
les marchandises européennes, sur les vins, les soieries, et 
tous les objets de luxe importés dans le pays? 

11 me semble, Monsieur ]’Orateur, qu'il n’y a absolument, 
rien la qui puisse effrayer un ministre des finances prudent 
et sage et décidé 4 voir 4 co que l’administration du pays 
soit faite dans les conditions les plus favorables possibles, 
Dans tous les cas, tout le monde sait que la chose est pos- 
sible ; et on parle de taxe directe parce qu’on gait que la taxe 
directe est impopulaire, avec raison, parce qu’elle préléve 
brutalement sur le propriétaire, tandis que la taxe indirecte 
lui enléve autant, mais sans qu’il s’en apergoive. 

Pour ma part, je préfére le mode le plus facile de collec- 


tion et d’administration, celui qui crée le moins de mécon- 


tentement et je serais certainement opposé’a toute tentative 
d’imposition de taxe directe., 

On fait une autre grande objection. On dit, si le Canada 
gofite au marché américain, il n’est pas certain qu’il restera 
loyal 4 l’Angleterre. Eh bien! M. l’Orateur, notre loyauté 
est au-dessus de tout soupgon ; je parle ici pour les Canadiens 
frangais. Quelques années seulement aprés la cession du 
pays a l’Angleterre, les Canadiens frangais ont eu occasion, 
en 1775, de faire preuve de loyauté, Des avantages assez 
considérables leur étaient offerts par les Américains révoltés 
pour les induire 4 abandonner |’Angileterre, Mais nous 
avons combattu pour le drapeau anglais en 1775. Nous 
avons Combattu pour le drapeau anglais en 1812, et nous 
lavons fait avec gloire. Ce sera toujours un des souvenirs les 
plus glorieux du peuple canadien frangais que de pouvoir 
dire qu’en 1812 nous avons été les premiers 4 soutenir la 
Couronne britannique. 
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Aujourd’hui, les Canadiens frangais ne désirent pes Van- 
nexion ; ils sont loyaux, et ils le sont de raison. Ils sont 
loyaux parce qu’ils veulent conserver la protection que 
leur offre le Trone britannique, parce quils comptent que 
Angleterre saura respecter le traité de 1763 et que sous 
son égide “ nos institutions, notre langue et nos lois” sont 
en stireté. Nous savons que nous pouvons toujours arriver 
au pied du tréne et faire entendre nos plaintes ; que nous 
sommes écoutés avec respect et avec intention de nous 
rendre justice, si justice nous était refusée, C’est pour cela, 
M. |’Orateur, que nous ne voulons pas changer la protection 
de la Couronne britanique pour entrer comme un des Ktats 
de la République voisine, ou, il est vrai, nos droits pourraient 
nous étre garantis, mais o& aussi on pourrait nous les 
arracher par l’adoption d’un amendement constitutionnel. 

Voila pourquoi nous sommes loyaux et pourquoi nous 
désirons le maintien de la connexion britannique et nous 
continuerons 4 létre aussi longtemps du moins que nous 
jouirons des avantages et des garanties que nous possédons 
aujourd’hui. ; 

Mais, M. l’Orateur, il faut se rappeler un peu l'histoire 
que ce n’est pas en affamant le peuple qu’on le rend loyal, 
content et tranquille. Il faut se rappeler 1’état ou était le 
pays en 1849 lorsque les Galt, les Holton, les McPherson, les 
Abbott signaient un manifeste déclarant qu’ils désespé- 
raient de l’avenir du pays et quo leur seul espoir était dans 
Vannexion aux Etats-Unis, Il faut serappeler, M. |’ Orateur, 
qu’a cette époque-la le pays était dans une excitation consi- 
dérable, et que ce n’est qu’en établissant la réciprocité, 
c’est-a dire, en donnant au Canada les avantages commer- 
ciaux de l’annexion, que l’on a évité une crise et une révo- 
lution, que l’on a évité l’annexion politique du Canada aux 
Ktats- Unis. 

Kt qu’est-il arrivé aussitot que la réciprocité a été établie ? 
La prospérité est revenue, la tranquillité s’est rétablie, des 
déloyaux sont devenus les chefs des loyaux, et aujourd'hui 
nous voyons ces messieurs porter les insignes de la faveur 
royale qu’ils ont sans doute bien méritées, 

Eh bien! les mémes causes produisent les mémes résul- 
tats. Si vous laissez dépérir l’agriculture, si vous Jaissez 
languir le commerce et les manufactures, les faits qui se 
sont produits en 1849 se renouvelleront. Vous aurez de 
nouveau de l’agitation, de l’inquiétude. Vous créerez un 
nouveau mouvement annexioniste que vous ne pourrez 
encore arréter qu’en ayant recours au méme reméde, c’est- 
a-dire a la réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis. Voila pourquoi 
de ce cété-ci nous voulons donner 4 notre commerce, 4 notre 
agriculture et 4 nos manufactures toute l’extension et le 
développement dont ils sont susceptibles, persuadés que 
c’est de cette maniére, et de cette maniére-la seulement, que 
nous éviterons les perturbations politiques et que nous pour- 
rons continuer longtemps 4 nous appeler les loyaux sujets 
de Sa Majesté, tout en restant fidéles au Canada, notre patrie, 


M, DUPONT: M. l’Orateur, “ Le Canada pour les Cana- 
diens ” telle a été la devise inscrite en 1878 sur le drapeau 
conservateur laquelle lui a assuré une victoire signalée et 
sans précédent dans nos annales politiques, La fidélité 4 
cette devise, la bonne foi et la loyauté avec lesquelles le 
parti coneervateur est parvenu au pouvoir en 1878, luia 
mérité le nouveau triomphe qu'il a obtenu en 1882. 

Et, M. )’Orateur, le parti conservateur, dans l’intervalle 
qui s’est écoulé de 1882 4 1887, malgré les fautes qu’il a pu 
commettre pendant cet intervalle, a encore triomphé en 


. 1887, grace a cette devise “le Canada pour les Canadiens.” 


M. |’Orateur, il est inutile aprés ces trois épreuves consé- 
cutives, d’insister pour faire comprendre 4 la Chambre, ou 
& ceux qui s’occupent de la politique, que le systéme de 
protection est certainement accepte par le pays, quoi qu’en 
ait dit, l’autre jour, l’hon. député de Montmagny (M. 
Choquette), qui déclarait que cette politique n’avait pas été 


1 soumise loyalement aux voteurs, Nous devons affirmer, et 
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tout le monde devrale croire, et le croit,—a part Vhon. 
député de Montmagny,—que ces trois luttes consécutives 
ont établi la protection d’une maniére définitive dans notre 
pays: Tout le monde est convaincu par la maniére dont 
ces luttes ont été faites, que le peuple savait co qu'il faisait 
quand il établissait la politique de protection. 

En effet en 1878, en 1882 et en 1887, plusieurs des députés 
de la province de Québec qui sont ici dans cette Chambre, 
ont pris part & la lutte et se rappellent qu'elle s’est faite, 
d’une part sur la question du tarif protecteur, et d’autre 
part en opposition 4 ce tarif, lequel, disait-on, devait aug- 
menter les impéts. Jamais lutte ne peut avoir été faite plus 
loyalement, et persunne ne peut nier quela nation a accepté 
volontairement la protection, qui favorisait la fondation 
d’industries nationales. M. l’Orateur, Ja nation avait un 
motif pour en agir ainsi, et si l’on veut rechercher ce motif, 
onn’a qu’é jeter un coup d’cil sur l'état de choses dans 
lequel se trouvait le Dominion du Canada, de 1874 4 i878. 
M. l’Orateur, les Américains, aprés la guerre de sécession 
travaillaient 4 refaire leurs industries, 4 développer les res- 
sources de leur pays, et en particulier leur agriculture. Hn 
1874 agriculture américaine avait pris un tel développe- 
ment, que les produits agricoles des Htats-Unis faisaient 
une compétition aux produits agricoles du Dominion sur 
son propre marché, ‘Tout le monde se rappelle aussi qu’a 
cette époque les produits de l'industrie américaine nous 
faisaient une concurrence ruineuse malgré un tarif de revenu 
pour les industries canadiennes, c’est-a-dire malgré que nos 
industries fussent protégées par un tarif de 14 4 174 pour 
cent, 

Dans cette lutte que nos insdustries eurent 4 soutenir 
contre celles des Etats-Unis et des autres pays étrangers, 
elles faillirent succomber, et il était grand temps que la 
protection nous fit donnée, car nos industries ainsi que le 
commerce et l’agriculture étaient 4 l’agonie dans tout le 
Dominion. 

Kt je me demande sur quoi se base l’honorable député de 
Berthier (M. Beausoleil) pour déclarer maintenant que si 
nous avions le libre échange absolu, c’est-d-dire aucun tarif 
contre les marchandises venant des Etats-Unis, nos manu- 
factures, qui n’ont pris développement qu’avec le tarif pro- 
tecteur pourraient subir le choc de la_concurrence sans étre 
ébranlées. II n’est pas possible de faire pareille assertion 
et de la soutenir par un raisonnement appuyé sur les faits. 

De 1874 4 1878 l'industrie était donc tombée dans une 
prostration absolue. De mémo les hangars de nos agricul- 
teurs: étaient bondés de produits agricoles sans qu’il fut 
possible de trouver de débouchés, Nos fabriques étaient 
en grande majorité fermées. Nos négociants étaient pour 
la. plupart en banqueroute, notre population, comme un 
fot, laissant les rivages de notre pays, franchissait la fron- 
tiére et.s’en allait demander du travail dans les manufac- 
tures de la république américaine. Je me rappelle fort bien 
qu’a cette époque néfaste,—de 1874 4 1878—>prés de la 
moitié:des propriétés dans la paroisse ot jo réside, furens 
vendues par le shérif. Je me rappelle également que de 
grands négociants, amis politiques des honorables députés 
de la gauche, tombérent en faillite, et que leur ruine en 
entraina d’autres avec eux, 

C’était 4 peu prés la méme condition d’affaire dans les 
autres comtés de la province de Québec, et voila l'état de 
torpeur dans lequel:se trouvaient notre commerce, notre 
industrie, et notre agriculture, C’est A cela, c’est A ces maux 
censidérables qu’est due la politique de protection, et qu’est 
due aussi la popularité qui c’est attachée depuis 4 cette poli- 
tique-la, C'est le souvenir des miséres que le peuple a 
endurées sous le tarif de revenu qui l’a attaché d’une 
maniére presque inébranlable & la politique deprotection, ot 
qui l’a fait maintenir quand méme au pouvoir le gouvor- 
nement.actuel, 

i est éionnant, que tantd’ hommes politiques intelligents 
et. expérimentés qui se trouvent parmi les honorables mem- 

Mr. Dupont, 
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bres de ce cété-ci de la Chambre n’aient pas encore saisi le 
sentiment populaire exprimé d’une maniére aussi tranchée 
qu’il l’a étéen 1882 et en 1887. 

Quelle a été, M. VOrateur, depuis: 1879; époque 
ou le tarif protecteur a été établi dans la province de 
Québec, quelle a été la condition des affaires ? Personne ne 


doit hésiter 4 admeftre. que depuis. cette époque on a vu 


notre industrie se relever; on @ vunotre agriculture se 
développer ; on a vu notre classe mercantile se lancer dans 
les industries. commerciales et remporter des succés. si 
encourageants que le commerce ne s'est guére ralenti 
depuis, que l’industrie a toujours prospéré et que l’agricul- © 
teur,—je ne crains pas de le dire malgré ce qu’ont dit l’hono- 
rable député de Berthier (M. Beausoleil) et d’autres honora- 
ble députés de ce cété-ci de la Chambre,—est satisfait de sa 
position, quoiqu’il n’est guére possible de trouver dans le 
monde des hommes entiérement satisfaits de leur position. 

Le changement opéré par la politique nationale a été tel 
que nous avons maintenant un marché local pour laconsom.- 
mation non seulement d’une grande partie des produits de 


‘notre agriculture, mais aussi pour la consommation des 


produits de nos manufactures. J’ai entendu |’honorable 
député de Berthier (M. Beausoleil) dire que notre industrie 
s’était tellement développée dans la province de Québec 
qu'il y avait un surplus de marchandises fabriquées qui res- 
taient sur les bras des marchands de gros, et que c’était un 
inconvénient grave, 

Que font les Américains, M. l’Orateur, quand ils ont des 
surplus de marchandises,—et personne n’hésite a croire 
qu’aux Etats-Unis il arrive souvent des pléthores dans les 
différentes lignes de fabrique. Ce que font les Américains, 
Vhonorable député de Berthier (M. Beausoleil) ne doit pas 
Vignorer. lls font ce que l’honorable député appelle des 
coalitions, et ils s’en viennent en Canada sacrifier des lots 
énormes de marchandises a plus bas prix qu’ils les vendent 
sur leurs marchés. C’est pour conserver leur prix sur le 
marché américain qu’ils font du marché canadien et du mar- 
ché des autres nations qui n’ont pas un tarif suffisant, un 
marché a4 sacrifice. Ht c’est avec ces sacrifices qu’ils vien- 
nent & bout, comme ils sont venus a bout de le faire ici de 
1874 4 1874, de faire périr l’industrie dans les pays ow ils 
ont intérét 4 écouler leurs marchandises. Pourquoi les Ktats- 
Unis qui ont une industriesi solidement assise, une industrie 
qui date de cinquante années, pourquoi n’établissent-ils pas 
de libre échange avec la Grande-Bretagne ? Pourquoi n’ou- 
vrent-ils pas leur marché aux autres nations du globe? 
L’honorable député de Berthier (M. Beausoleil) dit qu’en 
Europe le travail est trop bon marché. Mais, M. l’Orateur, 
si le travail est 4 bon marché en Hurope, il y a aussi la dis- 
tance a parcourir pour venir faire la compétition aux: Amé- 
ricains sar leur marché, il y ale transport des marchandises 
qui équivaut 4 queique chose ; et comment se fait-il que les 
Américains qui réservent pour eux leur propre marché, pour 
leur industrie, pour leurs produits agricoles aient le moyen 


‘daller faire de la compétition sur le marché anglais ? Ils de- 


vraient se trouver sur un pied d’égalité avec les manufactu- 
riers de la Grande-Bretagne. Mais les Etats-Unis paraissent 
comprendre autrement leurs-intéréts que ne les comprend 
mon honorable ami, Le député de Berthier (M. Beausoleil) et 
quelques honorables députés de cette Chambre ont prétendu 
qu’en ayant la réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis, les Américains 
viendraient ici nous b&tir des manufactures, Ah! M. Ora 
teur, quelle illusion! Un peuple qui depuis cinquante ans 
s’impose des sacrifices pour faire progresser son industrie, 
pour développer ses ressources naturelles irait, apréy avoir 
fait tous ces sacrifices, jeter ses capitaux dans un pays 
étranger pour y développer des industries! Il irait faire 
cola, lorsque ce pays étranger aurait enlevé les barriéres 
qui existaient entre eux, c’est-a-dire lorsqu’il serait libre de 
transporter ses marchandises dans co pays et d’y ruiner les 
manufactures fondées aux dépens da crédit national! Je 
ne crois pas que les Américains tiennent une telle ligne de 
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conduite. Au reste, sous l’ancien traité de réciprocité, de 
1854 4 1866, peut-on mentionner un seul cas dans lequel les 
Américains nous ont fourni des capitaux pour fonder des 
industries dans notre pays? 

Done, je crois, et tout homme raisonnable devrait croire 
qu il est peu convenable de compter sur le manque de 
patriotisme de la nation américaine pour avoir une indus- 
trie nationale dans la Puissance du Canada, Une nation 
doit compter sur elle-méme avant tout pour développor 
Vindustrie nationale. Si nous ne pouvons pas développer 
notre industrie, personne ne viendra le faire pour nous. Kt 
si nous ne le faisons pas, ou si nous laissons périr celles qui 
existent il arrivera ce qui est arrivé de 1874 & 1878; nos 
ouvriers prendront Ja route de l’étranger; nos cultivateurs 


se trouveront sans marché local pour |’écoulement des pro- | 


duits de notre agriculture, et l’6migration augmentera dans 
une proportion effrayante. 

Voila quel sera le résultat de la banqueroute de notre 
industrie nationale. On a prstendu que nos manufactures 
étaient en état de faire de la compétition avec les manufac- 


tures des Etats-Unis. Cette prétention n’est pas raisonnable | 


pour la raison que j'ai donnée tout-a-l’heure, et il y a encore 
d’autres raisons qui militent contre cette assertion. 

M. l’Orateur, V’industrie américaine est autrement déve- 
loppée que la notre. Les capitaux engagés dans ces indus- 
tries sont immenses. Ils représentent des centaines de 
millions pour chaque million que nous avons d’engagé dans 
les nétres. Comme je le disais, il y aun instant—et j’aime 
ale répéter encore pour faire comprendre a la Chambre 
toute la force de cet argument,—ii est trés facile aux ma- 
nufacturiers des E:ats-Unis qui représentent des centaines 
de millions de capital de faire des sacrifices, et de faire la 
guerre aux industries canadiennes de méme nature, dans 
lesquelles il n’y a que quelques millions de piastres d’enga- 


gés, et ensuite, ces industries étant disparues, messieurs les | 


Américains auront le contréle de notre marché comme du 
leur. 


Tel serait le résultat du libre échange absolu entre les| 


deux pays. 


un penseur profond, s’écriait un jour en parlant des indus- 
tries nationales de Ja France: 

“Je comprends qu’une nation puisse hésiter pour s'imposer les sacri- 
fices si lourds qu’il faut faire pour créer chez elle l'industrie nationale; 
mnais ce que je ne puis concevoir, ajoutait-il, c’est qu’une nation ayant 
fait ces sacrifices, laisse ensuite périr l’industrie nationale.....” 

M. l’Orateur, que fait lhorticultenr qui veut orner sa 
résidence ou planter des arbres truitiers; que fait-il pour 
protéger ces jeunes arbres aprés la plantation ? Il les assu- 
jétit, en leur donnant, co que les hommes de I’art appellent 
un tuteur, 
ter des fleurs, et que tout fait prévoir qu’ils pourront bientdt 


porter des fruits, "homme de l’art éléve ce qu’on appelle 


des brise-vents pour empécher Jes vents irapétueux qui souf- 
flent 4 travers la campagne, de renverser les jounes arbres 
ou d’en briser les rameaux qui devront bientot donner des 
fruits ; ou pour empécher que Jes fruits ne soient jetés sur 
le sol avant d’avoir atteint leur maturité. Ainsi, M. l’Ora- 
teur, fait Phomme prévoyant qui veut fonder l’industrie 
nationale. 

Aprés l’avoir enracinée dans le sol de la patrie, il l’assu- 
jétit A un tuteur qui est la politique nationale. 

I] fait. aussi des brise-vents, c’est-a-dire, il établit le tarif 
protecteur afin d’empécher la compétition étrangére de 
joncher le sol de la patrie des ruines do |’industrie natio- 
nale, 

Voila ce que doit faire Vhomme qui a 4 cur, les progrés 
de l’industrie nationale. 

Une nation qui n’a pas d’industries nationales mérite-t- 
elle le nom de nation ? Non; jamais. Une nation qui ne 
pout passe suffire a elle-méme et qui est toujours obligée 
de tout acheter a |’étranger, mérite-t-elle de porter le nom 


] | les libres-échangistes. 
Maintenant, M.1’Orateur, un homme @’ Etat trés distingué, ' 5 


Quand ils ont grandi, qu’ils commencent 4 por-| are 


de nation ? Dans mon opinion une telle nation ne sera 
jamais au premier rang. Elle oceupera toujours parmi les 
nations du globe, un rang inférieur, et passera toujours, 
quel que soit son nombre, pour une nation de cinquiéme ou 
de sixiéme ordre. Hst-co que telle doit étre notre ambition ? 
Non. Nous devons faire comme les Américains., | 

Les honorables membres de la gauche nous vantent conti- 
nuellement la république américaine ; ils font briller devant 
nos yeux les progrés qu’elle a accomplis dans le cours de sa 
carriére. Comment se fait-il qu’il ne nous parlent pas des 
sacrifices qu’ont faits les Américains pour créer leur 
industrie nationale. 

L’honorable député de Berthier n’a pas toujours été 
député. Et, bien qu’il soit parmi les hommes politiques de 
son parti, l'un des membres les plus remarquables, il fat 
aussi un publiciste distingué. Il a dit qu’il avait été protec- 
tionniste. Il n’a pas été seulement protectionniste, mais il 
a été aussi prohibitionniste. Ecoutons ce que dit ]’honorable 
député de Berthier, et les conseils qu’il donnait aux députés 
de la campagne quand il était publiciste distingué, en 1871, 
justement a l’époque of il nous a dit qu’il prénait la protec- 
tion. Que dit-il A cette époque A ceux qui veulent a tout 
prix favoriser le commerce extérieur sans s’occuper de l’in- 
dustrie nationale :— 

Grace au peu de counasissances économiques des représentants des 
comtés de la campagne, ceux des villes sont promptement parvenus & 
leur persuader que le commerce est tout; que imposition des droits 
élevés aurait pour effet de peser davantage sur l’agriculture et d’élever 
le prix des choses nécessaires 4 la vie. C’est ainsi qu’on est arrivé & 
inspirer aux cultivateurs Vhorreur des taxes et Arendre impossible toute 
amélioration sensible de l’état économique du pays. 

Puis au moyen de théories brillantes, on a persuadé sans peine que le 
commerce est la source de toutes les richesses. 

L’exemple des grandes villes venait 4 point pour convaincre les récal- 
citrants. j 

Voici les conseils qu’il donnait aux députés de la cam- 
pagne. L’honorable député nous donnait alors, et donnait 
aux députés de la campagne un conseil que je crois qu’il 
ferait bien de suivre. 

Que dit-il, M. l’Orateur, en parlant des objections que font 
Il ne fait pas d’exception pour les 
Etats-Unis, sa manidére de traiter la question est contre 
toutes les nations; contre la mére-patrie et contre toutes 
les autres nations du globe. Voici ce que disait alors l’hono- 


| rable dépnté de Berthier, et vous pouvez le comparer aveo 


ses arguments d’aujourd’hui. Vous serez 4 méme de juger, 
M. l’Orateur, ainsi que la Chambre, si c’est a eette époque 
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qu’il avait raison, ou si c’est aujourd’hui; Quant a moi je 
n’hésite pas & croire que son raisonnement était plus fort 
alors qu’il ne l’est dans le moment. 

Des tentatives étaient faites pour élever le tarif et le ren- 

protecteur, ainsi qu’il a été fait en 1878, Voici ce qu'il 

dit: 

Deux obstacles s’opposaient au succés: l’intérét des importateurs et 
des expéditeurs d’abord, et en second lieu, les préjugés et les sophismes 
qu’ils ont propages parmi le peuple. Les partisans du régime actuel ont 
éu une foule d’ objections & toute réforme économique. Mais la premidére 
et celle dont toutes les autres découlent, est généralement formulée 
dans les termes suivants...... 


Vous allez voir, M. l’Orateur, que e’est la réfutation com- 
pléte, 4 mon sens, des arguments présentés 4 la Chambre, 
ce soir, par honorable député de Berthier. I] continue: 


Protéger l'industrie nationale, c’est taxer le plus grand nombre pour 
lavantage de quelques individus..... 


Voila bien ce que disent aujourd’hui ceux qui demandent 
le libre-échange. 


O’est sugmenter le prix de toutes les marchandises, et conséquerm- 
ment, opprimer le consommateur et le forcer & payer plus cher des objets 
quw’il pourrait obtenir & meilleur marché. ©’est en conséqueiice, peser 
sur l’agriculture, dont l’existence n’est pas déji si brillante, et appau- 
vrir généralement tout le pays. 

Il n’y a pas de doute qu’A premiére vue ce raisonnement paratt 
concluant. 

Nous espérons cependant prouver par les faits, par l’ histoire et par le 
raisonnement, qu’il eat fallacieux, et que c’est tout le contraire qa’il 
faudrait dire. : 
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M. BEAUSOLEIL: L’honorable député me permettra-t-il 
une question? Prétend-il que j’ai parlé autrement aujour- 
d@’hui? Hst-ce que je n’ai pas dit que j’étais pour la protec- 
tion? Je pense que je suis protectionniste et que je continue 
de l’étre. 


M. DUPONT: M. l’Orateur, je ne comprends pas qu’un 
homme puisse étre protectionniste et libre-échangiste en 
méme tewps, L’honorable député est pour le libre-échange 
avec les Etats-Unis et il se dit encore protectionniste, C’est 
la un phénoméne de logique qui échappe 4 ma compétence ; 
et je ne puis pas comprendre que i’honorable député soit 
pour son pays et soiten méme temps puur le commerce 
libre avec les Américains. 

M. l’Orateur, permettez-moi de faire encore une citation 
des admirables écrits de mon honorable ami lorsqu’il était 
non-seulement protectionniste, mais lorsqu’il était prohibi- 
tionniste. Que disait-il alors ? 

Nous posons d’abord les principes suivants, avec la réserve de les 
développer plus tard. 

Le gouvernement doit prohiber importation de tous les objets de 
manufacture étrangére qui pourraient étre fabriqués dans le pays. 

Il doit aussi empécher |’importation dela matiére premiére, 4 moins 

welle ne se trouve pas dans le pays. En ce cas l’importation devrait 
é6tre libre. 

Comme vous le voyez, l’honorable député était alors pro- 
hibitionniste, 

A V’appui des merveilles opérées dans le pays par la poli- 
tique de protection il est 4 peine utile d’en rappeler quel- 
ques-unes. Comme je l’ai diten commengant, malgré les 
fautes qu’a pu commettre le gouvernement le peuple a cru 
devoir lui continuer l’administration des affaires publiques, 
—les honorables députés de ce cété ci de la Chambre devront 
l’admettre,—justement parce que la nation avait confiance 
que le gouvernement qui avait établila protection la main- 
tiendrait, J’ai été étonné l'autre jour d’entendre l’honora- 
ble député de Montmagny (M. Choquette) nous dire que 
Cartier avait pu, dans sa jeunesse, exprimer des opinions 
libres-6changistes. 


M. LANGELIER (Québec-Centre): Ce n’est pas dans sa 
Jeunesse; c’est dans sa vieillesse, 


M. DUPONT: Qu’il aurait pu méme dans son Age mfr 
exprimer des opinions libres-échangistes. J’ai été étonné, 
M. l’Orateur, d’entendre honorable député déclarer a la 
Chambre qu’il ne reconnait plus les héritiers de Cartier dans 
cette Chambre. Je crois que si Cartier, le grand patriote 
canadien frangais éft été a la place de ses successeurs, il 
eut fait ce que ses successeurs ont fait. Cartier n’aurait pas 
vu son pays dans l'état de pauvreté ; il n’aurait pas vu l’in- 
dustrie de son pays dans |’agonie; il n’aurait pas vu le com. 
merce de son pays dans un état de banqueroute; il n’aurait 
pas vu la misére générale dans tout le pays, sans s’émouvoir. 
Cartier était assez patriote pour sacrifier n’importe laquelle 
de ses théories les plus chéres au bien de ses concitoyens. Et 
Je ne crois pas qu'il se trouve en cette Chambre un seul 
homme pour nier cette qualité-la 4 Cartier. Si Cartier eat 
compris, comme il efit été forcé de le comprendre en 1878, 
qu'un tarif de revenu ne pouvait plus subsister sang causer 
la ruine du peuble canadien, Cartier n’eft pas hésité un 
inetant a sacrifier ses théories et a établir un tarif protec- 
teur, 

M. l’Orateur, on donne & entendre que nous sommes de 
beaucoup en arriére de la nation américaine. On n’a qu’a 
se donner la peine de comparer notre commerce avec le 
commerce extérieur de la grande République voisine pour 
se rendre compte du commerce extérisur des deux nations, 
popeutn gardées, chacune 4 con nombre. En regardant 
le Tableau du commerce et de la navigation des Ktats-Unia 
pour la derniére année, on constate que les Etats-Unis avec 
une population de 60,000,000 d’&mes ont exporté pour 


$1,408,000,000 ; la population canadienne de la Puissance du 
Canada, dans la méme année, 


Mr, Drronrt, 


aexporté pour $202,000,000, 
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et en exportation et en importation elle a fait un commerce 
extéricur de $208,000,000. Qu’est-ce que représente par 
téte de la population $1,408,000,000 pour les Ktats-Unis et 
$208,000,000 pour la Puissance du Canada? Cela représente 
$24 par téte de commerce extérieur aux Etats-Unis, et au- 
dela de $40 par téte pour le Canada. Peut-on dire, M. l’Ora- 
teur, que notre commeece extérieur eu égard 4 notre nombre 
soit inférieur 4 celui de la République américaine? Pour le 
dire, il fandrait étre en état de se baser sur des chiffres, sur 
des faite, et il n’en est aucun que les honorables députés 
puissent amener de l’avant pour convaincre la Chambre et 
le pays. 

Un honorable député, celui de Norfolk-Nord (M., Charl- 
ton) je crois, a établi que le commerce intérieur de la Répu- 
blique américaine était 6gal en tonnage au commerce inté- 
rieur de toutes les nations de la chrétienté réunies ensemble, 
4 l'exception des Etats-Unis. Ces statistiques établissent 
justement que si une nation veut développer son commerce 
intérieur elle doit de toute nécessité établir un tarif de pro- 
tection et pourvoir elle-méme 4 ses besoins et au développe- 
ment de l'industrie nationale. Cela vient donc a l’appui de 
mon assertion qu’une nation ne peut étre une nation, et ne 
peut étre véritablement maitresse chez elle, qu’en étant 
capable de suffire a tous ses besoins. 

‘La nation américaine n’a pas toujours eu un commerce 
intérieur aussi développé ni aussi florissant que celui qu'elle 
a aujourd’hui, Elle a été pendant un certain nombre 
d’années la proie des théoriciens. I1 faut voir ce que disait 
en 1824, sur |’état des affaires, un illustre orateur et homme 
d’état, Henry Clay, dépeignant la désolation qui régne aux 
Etats-Unis, en proie au libre-échange : 

Nous avons gous les yeux, disait-il, des exemples du terrible eftet sur 
nos manufactures de la politique indécise et flottante du gouvernement 
dleur égard. Des villages et des parties de villages nés sous |’influence 
de la haute protection dont je parlais tout-d-l’heure, sont tombés en 
Tuines et sont abandonnés. 

En parcourant la Nouvelle Angleterre, on apergoit de hauts et 
spacieux édifices, les vitres brisées, les contrevents abatius, mornes, 
sang bruit et sans activité. Si vousdemandez la cause de ce triste état 
de choses, on vous informe que ces bAtisses étaient autrefois des manu- 


factures de coton ou autres dont les propriétaires ont di abandonner 
Yexploitation & cause de l’écrasante concurrence étrangére. 


M. lOrateur, cette peinture n’est-elle pas celle de notre 
pays avavt létablissement du tarif protecteur? Dans la 
petite ville qui nous avoisine, la ville de Saint-Hyacinthe, 
remplie aujourd’hui de manufactures prospéres, la aussi sous 
Vancien régime, on voyait de grandes Latisses désolées et 
abandonnées, ot autrefois régnait l’activité et la vie. 

Depuis que la protection a été établie, non-seulement ces 
b&tisses ont été occupées, non-seulement des manufacturiers 
y exercent leur activité, mais une foule d’autres industries 
ont surgi sous le souffle de Ja politique nationale. 

J’ai enteudu l’honcrable députéde Berthier nous lire tout- 
a-l’heure une longue liste des produits agricoles que nous 
exportons aux Htats-Unis, et nous faire connaftre que sur 
ces produits nous payons un droit, et qu’en ayant le libre- 
échange, nous n’en payerions pas, L’honorable député de 
Berthier a omis avec soin de mentionner copendant qu’en 
ayant le libre-échange, il y a une antre li..s de produits 
qu'il aurait pu mettre 4 cdté decellea, lesquels viendraient 
en Compétition avec ies produits de notre agriculture. Lia 
oublié de mentionner cet autre fait qu’en ayant le libre- 
échange, notre marché local serait perdu, notre industrie 
serait anéantie par l'industrie américaine plus jorte que la 
notre. 

Je me permettrai de lire A la Chambre un état des prix 
des différents produits agricoles aux EHtats-Unis, pour 
démontrer qu'il n’y a pas qu’ici que les produits agricoles 
ont baissé en valeur, mais que cette baisse s’est produite sur 
tous les marchés de l’univers. 

Prenons les Américains qui sont la nation du globe qui 
exporte le plus de produ.i; agricoles, et si la République 
américaine est une de celles qui exportent le plus de prc- 


_ tins; le fromage de 11 centins 4 9,3, centins. 
_ liste des prix que je viens de donner est la liste de 1881; la 
_ seconde, qui est la plus basse, est la liste des prix en 1887, 
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duits agricoles, ou serait l’avantage, je vous le demande, 
d’établir le libre-échange avec eux, puisque nous commer- 
gons aussi dans la méme ligne? Ne vaut-il pas mieux 
ouvrir des marchés plus éloignés, avec des nations qui se 
livrent exclusivement 4 l'industrie, et qui ont absolument 
besoin de chercher en dehors de leur territoire les produits 
nécessaires pour nourrir leurs habitants, tel que la Grande- 
‘Bretagne par exemple ? 

En 1881 le blé-d’inde valait aux Etats-Unis cinquante- 
cing cents du minot Kn 1887 il ne valait plus que qua- 
rante-sept cents. Quel serait le résultat si les blés-d’inde 
américains qui sont exportés en dehors des Htats-Unis, 
pour un chiffre d’environ $20,000,000, entraient libres de 
tous droits dans les ports du Canada ? La méme compétition 
aurait lieu pour nos pois, l’avoine et autres grains que nous 
preduisons. 

Quel serait le résultat ? On l’a connu le résultat de 1874 
& 1878, et les cultivateurs de ce pays ont demandé a grands 
cris des impots sur les denrées qui cependant nous venaient 
des Ktats-Unis en moins grande quantité, alors, qu’elles ne 
pourraient é6tre importées aujourd’hui si nous avions le libre 
échange. 

La farine de blé-d’inde a également baissé; le lard fumé 
de 102 centins est tombé depuis a 87, centins par livre; le 
lard salé de 92 centins 4 6,4, centins; le boeuf salé de 64 
centins 4 5-4, centins; le beurre de 19 centins a 15,8, cen- 
La premiére 


| Done il n’y a pas qu’ici que les produits agricoles sont en 
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| baisse. 
| produits agricoles. 


C’est qu’il y a eu pléthore dans le monde entier de 
Cet encombrement a été causé surtout 
par ’immense développement de l’ouest des Etats-Unis, les- 
quels pourraient exporter dans ce moment presque assez de 
blé et de viande pour nourrir |’ Europe entiére. 


mentionnée comme l’un des produits que nous pourrions 
exporter le plus avantageusement. 

On oublie cependant, comme I’a fait voir I’honorable 
député de Rouville, (M. Gigault) quel’exportation du foin 
| aux Etats Unis diminue graduelloment. Quelle est la cause 
de cette diminution ? c’est que les Etats-Unis ont d'immen- 
'ses espaces de terres fatiguées par la culture du blé. 
Quand on a vu que dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre on pouvait 

vendre des fourrages, ou a commencé 4 faire des prairies 
dans l’Ouest des iitats-Unis. D’immenses prairies se font 
chaque année ; le foin devient plus abondant, et méme 
_aujourd’hui, si les droits étaient enlevés sur cet article, nous 
-serions obligés, comme nous le sommes maintenant, de 
souffrir la compétition des foins de l’Ouest. Et je nie com- 
_pletement que nos cultivateurs auraient tout le bénéfice de 
la réduction des droits, car du moment qu'il y a compétition 
‘surun marché étranger, les droits se paient partie par le 
‘consommateur, et partie par le producteur. 
| Notre marché le plus avantageux pour |’écoulement de 
‘nos produits agricoles sera toujours la Grande-Bretagne, Le 
jour n’est pas éloigné, je crois, o& les Ktats-Unis seront 
obligés de faire comme a fait, en 1842, l’Angleterre sous le 
‘ministére de sir Robert Peel, d’établir un libre-échange, du 
moins pour les produits naturels. DLeur agriculture sera 
‘bientét arrivée 4 un état de perfection et de développement 
tels quelle n’aura plus 4 craindre la compétition étrangére, 
Au reste, M. l’Orateur, vous connaissea |’état de chose qui 
se produit maintenant aujourd’hoi aux Htats-Unis; vous 
savez quo le trésor américain est obéré par les fonds qui s’y 
accumulent, Le Président déclarait derniérement au Con- 
grés qu'il fallait absolument retrancher des droits, et du 
30up, on résolut d’en enlever pour $80,000,000. Dans ces 


| M. ’UOrateur, l’exportation du foin aux Etats-Unis a été 
| 
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tubercule est placée aur la liste des effets qui doivent er- 
‘trer en franchise aux Etats-Unis. Beaucoup d’autres arti- 
cles, pour favorisor |’ exportation de nos produits aux Ktate- 
Unis, sont sur la liste des effets qui dévront é@tre admis en 
franchise. : 
Alors, pourquoi l’honorable député d’Oxford-Sud (sir 
Richard Cartwright) vient-il demander, dans de telles cir- 
constances, d’établir le libre-échange avec les Ktats-Unis? 
Pourquoi tant se presser si les Américains, justement 4 
cause de leur condition économique, 4 cause du développe- 
ment de leurs industries, voient s’accumuler dans le trésor 
public un tel nombre de millions que le président Jui méme 
en est effrayé; qu’il déclare que ces impéts pésent inutile- 
ment sur les consommateurs? Puisque aucun besoin public 
ne le requiert, puisque la compétition n’est pas possible sur 
plusieurs produits de l’agriculture, pourquoi le président des 
Hitats-Unis déclare-t-il ces impéts inutiles? pourquoi demande- 
t-il qu’ils soient levés? Et il est certain qu’avant de lever 
la barriére qui empéche les effets manufacturés d’entrer 
aux Htats-Unis, les Américains léveront la barriére pour 
faire entrer chez eux les produits naturels des autres pays 
du monde. 


Doc, M. ]’Orateur, en demandant maintenant le libre- 
échange aux Kitats-Unis, c’est fort possible que nous deman- 
dions une chose que les Américains désirent, car ils sont 
dans la nécessité peut-dtre de |’accorder. Mais si tel est le 
cas, la motion de l’honorable député d’Oxford Sad (sir 
Richard Cartwright) demande 4 la nation un sacrifice pure- 
ment inutile. 


Il y a plus, M. ’Orateur, Peut-on raisonnablement, 
comme |’a dit avec tant d’a-propos l’hon. député de West- 
moreland (M. Wood), peut-on accorder le libre échange sux 
Ktats Unis et le refuser 4 l’Angleterre. Qu’est-ce que nous 
accorderaient les Etate-Unis que |’Angleterre ne nous a pas 
accordé depuis longtemps ? Le libre échange, nous |’avons 
avec la mére-patrie, Alors, quelle serait la raison d’élever 
un tarif préférentiel contre lAngleterre qui nous permet 
d’exporter chez elle nos produits agricoles et manufacturés. 
Kt il est & remarquer que nous exportons plus en Angle- 
terre de produits de notre agriculture que nous en expor- 
tons aux Etats Unis. Or, l’Angletorrs ne faisant aucune 
compétition pour les produits agricoles, quelle cerait la 
raison qui pourrait nous forcer convenablement de donnor 
le libre échange aux Etats-Unis, de leur dter tous les droits 
qui les empéchent u importer leurs marchandises et leurs pro- 
duits agricoles qui viendraient faire coacurrence aux ndtres 
pour certaines ciasses de produits ? Quelle serait la raison 
qui pourrait nous obliger de refuser a l’Angleterre ce que 
nous accorderions 4 une nation étrangére? Ce serait une 
position tout 4 fait singuliére que la mére-patrie ne permet- 
trait pas, car il serait ridicule de compter sur |’Angleterre 
pour défendre et protéger la Puissance du Canada et d’ac- 
corder des faveurs commerciales 4 une nation étrangére a 
gon détriment. 


Au reste, M. l’Orateur, le libre-échange n’est pas possible 
quoiqu’aient fait pour en démontrer la praticabilité, l’hono- 
rable député de Berthier (M. Beausoleii), et les autres 
honorables députés qui ont parlé sur cette question, Si 
nous voulons établir le libre-échange, il faudra ou adopter le 
tavif des Etats-Unis, ou que les Américains adoptent notre 
tarif. Si nous adoptons le tarif américain, quel est celui 
qui pourra prétendre que nous avons des capitaux suffisante, 
que nous avoxs une Classe commerciale suffisante pour lutter 
contre les classes commerciales et contre les capitaux de la 
république américaine ? Les Américains feront les impor- 
tations pour la Puissance du Canada; toutes les marchan- 
dises seront importées pour nous dans les ports des Ktats- 


$80,000,000 est compris le bois qui vient du Canada; c’est | Unis, et ce sera la ruine de notre commerce; ce sera laruine 
an des articles qui devra entrer en franchise 4 l’avenir, On| de nos villes maritimes et de nos ports de mer. Mainte- 
gous a mentionné que les Etats-Unis étaient un marché! nant, M. l’Orateur, peut-on croire que les Américains 


‘avorable pour l’exportation de la patate, et il parait que ce 


devront adopter notre tarif. Je ne crois pas que nous 
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puissions raisonnablement avoir cette prétention; il faut 
mieux y renoncer de suite et ne pas en parler. 

Un autre résultat du libre-échange sera Ja taxe directe. 
L’honorable député dé Berthier (M. Beausoleil) qui n'est: 
pas un des hommes les moins habiles de son parti, il s’en 
faut, a pris le soin de faire comprendre A la Chambre et de 
dire ici, pour que ses électeurs le sachent, qu’il n’y a pas de 
danger du tout pour la taxe directe ; qu’en faisant un peu 
d’économie nous arriverons 4 ce résultat surprenant de ré-! 
duire les dépenses publiques aux chiffres ot elles étaient 
quand ces messieurs ont laissé le pouvoir. 

M. l’Orateur, on juve des hommes politiques par leur: 
passé. Je vais me permettre d’examiner un instant avec 
Phonorable député de Berthier (M. Beausoleil) ce qu’ont fait: 
ses amis quand ils éta ent au pouvoir; s’ils ont ramené les 
dépenses la plus basse année du régime conservateur, 

D'abord, quant 4 l’augmentation de la dette publique, de 
1874 A 1878, ils l’ont augmentée d’un peu au-dela de 
$10,000,000. Quant 4 augmentation des dépenses, elle a eu 
lieu dans les proportions suivantes: prenons |’année 1873-74. 
Les dépenses pendant la derniére année du gouvernement 
Macdonald-Langevin étaient de $19,174,000. Durant la pre- 
miére année du régime Mackenzie elles ont dépassé un peu 
$23,000,000. L’année suivante, elles ont atteint $24,000,000., 
Liannée d’aprés, $23,500,000, et l'année suivante encore 
$23,500,000. Qa’est-ce que prouvent, M. l’Orateur, l’histoire 
des deux partis politiques dans cette Chambre et dans le 
pays ? Elle proave Je vontraire des assertions faites par I’ho- 
norable député de Berthier. 


Les dépenses, bien loin de diminuer iront en augmentant 
si le pays progresse, De 1674 a 1878, les dépenses ont 
augmenté quoique le pays ait peu progressé; quoique ce 
soit une des périodes ot nous ayions le moins de progrés 4 
constater dans I’histoire politique de notre pays, c’était une 
période de véritable décadence sous le tarif de revenu. Et 
cependant, la dette publique et les dépenses ont sugmenté 
alors considérabloment. Comment |’honorabie député peut- 
il raisonnablement prétendre qu’un pays continue a se 
développer et a produire ce phénoméne prodigieux qu’aucun 
gouvernement passé ni futur ne produira, de diminuer les 
dépenses en méme temps que le pays progressera, 


Donec, M. |’Orateur, malgré les promesses fallacieuses 
faites par Jes honorables dépntés de la gauche, nous n’avons 
aucun espoir si nous les jugeons par leur passé. Je ne veux 
pas leur faire un reproche de l’augmentation des dépenses 
de 1874 a 1878, vu que ce n’est pas le temps de discuter ce 
point-la. Je veux seulement constater le fait que sous leur 
administration la dette a augmenté considérablement, Je 
constate de plus, qu’un pays qui progresse doit en méme 
temps augmenter ses dépenses, le service public l’exige. 


L’hon. député de Berthier (M. Beausoleil) ayant tourné 
son télescope par le petit bout, voit qu'il n’est pas possible 
que le revenu de nos douanes diminue de plus de 7 millions 
de piastres. Il dit que c’est a-peu-prés ce que nous préle- 
vons sur les importations actuelles des Etats-Unis. Mais, 
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réciprocité, qu’aurons-nous & ‘démander aux ‘autres pays 
étrangers ? 

Je crois done que nous devons raisonnablement présumer 
que non-seulement nos:donanes diminueront de 7 millions 
mais que la diminution ‘se chiffrera plutét par 15 & 16 
millions de piastres. De 22 millions que ront les revenus 
de nos douanes auj urd’hui, nous aurons 4 payer environ 15 
millions de taxes directes, et nous aurons gagné, ‘en expor- 
tant, sans droits, nos produits aux Etats-Unis, environ 3 
millions de piastres. Co sera probablement Je montant 


jde droits qui nous restera au pays sur nNOS expor- 


tations, lorsque le tarif américain, tel qu'il doit étre 
modifié par le Congrés, laura été prochainement. 
Ainsi, nous perdrons 15 millions ‘de droits pour éviter de 
payer 3 millions de taxes indirectes, Ht ces trois millions, 
imposées surtout sur des marchandises de luxe et de 
fantaisie, ne sont pas supportés par les cultivateurs, comme 
mon honorable ami le prétend ; mais par les classes riches des 
villes, qui peuvent se donner Je luxe de porter de beaux 
habits. Voila la classe de personnes qui se trouve obligée 
de supporter Jes taxes indirectes, car ces taxes ne pésent 
pas sur le cultivateur qui confectionne généralement ses 
vétements d'étoffes indigénes faites de produits domestiques., 


‘Si les produits de la ferme ne se vendent pas, le cultiva-— 


teur n’achéte pas d’étoffes de manufacture étrangére, Ii 
est ainsi en position de contréler chaque année le montant 
qu’il paie au trésor public. Si Jes produits de Ja ferme ne 
trouvent pas d’écoulement sur te marché local ou sar le 
marché étranger et qu’il est obligé de les garder, il éeono- 
mice sur ces achats, et conséquemment, il paie moins de 
taxes, Mais quand nous aurons la taxe directe, bon an, mal 
an, le cultivateur aura touj urs & payer le méme montant, 
Sur 12 415 millions, de piastres que nous serons obligés de 
répartir sur une population de cing millions d’habitants, il 
aura A payer, chaque année $3.00 par téte pour ‘chaque 
membre de sa famille, d’aprés |’évaluation'si la taxe pése aur 


sa propriété ; ou sur son revenu si la taxe est imposée sur'son 


revenu. Mais, bon an, mal an, 7] lui faudra payer cette taxe 
et il ne pourra pas contréler le montant qu'il paie‘au trésor 

ublic. 
4 Je dis done que Ja taxe directe pése plus sur le cultivateur 
que sur toute autre classe de citoyens, 

M. ]’Orateur, la taxe directe ‘est-zlle possible dans notre 
pays sous le contrdle surtout du gouvernement de la Pais- 
ssnce du Canada? En Angleterre, on a la taxe sur le 
revenu, mais il ne faut pas oublier que le gouvernement 
anglais a le contréle sur les municipalités. Ce sont les 
officiers des municipalités dont il a le contréle qui évaluent 


les revenus des citoyens ou les propriétés fonciéres, tandis 


quici, le gouvernement fédéral n'a aucun contréle sur Jes 
municipalités, ni pour l’évaluation des propriétés ni pour 
lévaluation des revenus, Quel sera le résultat, si on impose 
la taxe directe ? Il faudra une légion innombrable d'em- 
ployés publics. 

iln’y a pas longtemps, je me joignais aux honorables 
membres de ce cété-ci de cette Chambre et je leur donnais 


M. l’Orateur, je vous le demande, et je le demande a la! Ja main pour opposer une mesure da gouvernement, et une 
Chambre, est-il raisonnable de dire que nos revenus doue- | des raisons pour lesquelles je me joignais 4 eux, c'est qu'il 
niers ne vont diminuer que du montant que nous percevons| s’agissait, en empéchant l’adoption de cette loi, @’empécher 
sur les importations des Etats-Unis? N’est-il pas plus rai-| augmentation du nombre des employés publies. Les 
sonnable ¢e dire quo lindustrie américaine, développée, honorables membres n’hésitent pas en ‘ce moment A préco- 
comme elle l’est actuellement aux Htats-Unis, pourra expor-! niser un systéme qui devra lancer dans le pays et dans cha- 
ter tout ce qu’il lui plaira au Canada, quand nous aurone, | eune des municipalités de la Puissance du Canada, un nom- 
comme l’adit l’honorable député do Bertbier (M. Beausoleil),! bre innombrable de collecteurs. Quand on porte & un chiffre 
un tarif protecteur contre toutes les autres nations de l’uni- le nombre des taxes directes qu'il faudra prétever ‘si nous 
vers? N’est-il pas raisonnable de dire que les Etats-Unis | 


: e é : avons le libre-échange je crois que l’on se trompe encore 
fourniront 4 la Puissance du Canada presque tous les articles, | et que l’on fixe ce chiffre trop bas; car il faudra un mor- 


toutes les choses dont nons avons besoin pour la consomma:- | tant énorme pour couvrir la perception de ces impots et 
tion. Qi’est ce que les Etats-Unis ne nous peuvent tournir, payer toutes les personnes qu'il faudra pour faire cette 
en fait de lainages, de cotonnades, de cuirs, de produits. perception. 

agricoles, de ferronneries? Or, M. l’Orateur, si les Etats-| Les honorables députés se sont plaints de la loi électorale, 


Sci abl nous fournir tous es objets sous un traité de se sont plaints aussi de la subdivision des comtés faite par 
r. Dupont. 
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le gouvernement conservateur, car disaient-ils, par ce 
moyen, le gouvernement a exercé une pression sur |’élec- 
torat a notre détriment. Que serait-co si une légion d’em- 
ployés avaient entre les mains |’électorat, et pouvait le con- 
troler par le paiement des taxe directes ? Que serait-ce quand 
viendra-le temps des: élections, le temps d’en appeler au 
peuple pour faire changer.le gouvernement quel que soit le 
partiau pouvoir? Le résultat serait que les officiers du 
gouvernement pressureraient |’électorat pour obtenir son 
suffrage en faveur du parti au pouvoir, quel qu'il soit. Les 
honorables députés ne semblent pas craindre cet état de 
chose, Je considére qu’ils ont gagné beaucoup en hardiesse 
depuis quelque temps. Je crvis que nous ne serions pas 
justifiables dans les circonstances d'sdopter la réso/ution 
proposée par l’honorable député2d’Oxford-Sud (sir Richard 
Cartwright), ce-serait tenir une conduite étrange a l’égard 
de la: nation si nous adoptions une telle politique. 

Je-crois que bien que nous en ayions le pouvoir, il n’est 
pas raisonnable d’adopter une telle proposition, lorsqu’il y a 
& peine un an-la nation entidre s’est déclarée pour la pro- 
tection, puisque le gouvernement a remporté les élections 
pour la troisiéme fois sur cette question, malgré toutes les 
prévisions des honorables' membres de ce cété-ci de la 
Chambre, La nation serait en droit denous reprocher notre 
conduite 4 son égard. Notre conduite:envers elle serait celle 
qu'on tient: 4 l’égard'de cette: fille: qu’on allait marier: le 
pére la promet; la mére:la donna, et la: famille se réjouissait 
del'union désirée, Quand‘ vint le tour du prétre de deman- 
der @ la‘fiancée, selon l'usage, si. elle acceptait lalliance 
qu’on lui proposait;. Homme de bien, dit-elle, vous étes le 
premier qui avez songé & me faire cette question, et elle 


 refusera. 


M. lOrateur, au jour des comices populaires, lorsque 
Vofficier dela loi demandera 4 la nation si elle accepte 
alliance commerciale qu’on lui propose, je crois qu'elle 
répondra: Homme de bien, vous étes le premier qui songez 
a me fuire cette question-l4, et elle refusera sa confiance au 
parti actuel, s’il est résolu-del’engager dans une alliance qui 
devra avoir pour elle des suites si funestes, 


Mr. PATERSON. (Brant), Mr. Speaker, this important 
subject has been discussed’ at: such great length and with so 
much ability, that there is very little left for me to say, and 
I do not know that I can add any interest to the debate. I 
can, perhaps, hope to do more than to answer an objection 
or two that-have been raised; and:can, perhaps, endeavor to 
impress upon the House a few of the points that have been 
touched upon. Lam aware, Sir, that in. discussing this 
question we were called: upon by: the: Minister of: Marine to 
give weighty and important 1easons why we should’ intro- 
duce this,resolution, because, he:said, it was a question so 
far reaching: in: its. importance, so: vast in its magnitude, 


than Canada. If I were asked to prove it P think IT might 
do so by asking hon. gentlemen present if they know of 
any other country under the sun that could manifest so 
great a degree of prosperity as Canada does tc-day, whose 
affairs have been so mismanaged as those of Canada, Sir, it 
is the mismanagement of the country, it is the mismanage- 
ment of the Government, that these gentlemen complain 
of; and when they point to the fact that our population’ is 
leaving us, it is not that they glory in it, they regret tho 
fact, they point out the causes, they seek for a remedy in 
order that this exodus may be stopped: But I do not wish to 
dwell upon this point. [am one of those who would be delighted 
if it were not necessary to allude to these things at all, 
But when we find that during the last decade, instead of 20 
per cent. being added to our population, which would only be 
a small estimate of the natural increase of this country alone, 
to say nothing of immigrants coming to us of otber lands, 
there has only been an increase of 16 per cent. to our pop- 
ulation, in 10 years, when, from the natural increase alone, 
it should be 20 per cent.; when you find that you have lost 
every immigrant that‘came to the country and 4 per cent. 
of your natural increase besides, it is time to enquiré whether 
Weare managing affairs in such a way as will redound'to 
he best interest of the country. Now, Mr. Speaker, when 
| 


I hold, Sir, that we have a good country, I hold there is no 
country under the canopy of heaven that is a better country 


we look out'to see where the hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians that have left us, have gone, where do we find 
them? In England? No. In France? No. In Germany? 
No. In Australia? No. Where then? Almost wholly 
within the borders of the nations to the south of us. 
Why did they go there? Was it because they loved the flag 
that floats o’er that nation more thun the flag that they left’? 
No, for they loved the old flag. Was it because they admired 
the political institutions of that country more than the poli- 
tical institutions of this country ? No, I am satisfied they 
would tell you that was not the reason, Was it because they 
had greater liberty there than in. this country ? I am pre- 
pared’ to say that was not'the reason. On being asked the 
reason, what’ would they say ? They would'tell you that 
they went there because they thought they would obtain 
there a larger field'and a better field for their energy and 
their enterprise. To the Minister of Marine who asked us 
to give an unswer why we had brought such an important 
question as this before the House; I would say that one of 
the objects we hoped to attain by this resolution is to 
ascertain upon what terms we can acquire the right to 
work that field without leaving our own homesteads to 
do it. That, Sir, is one of our reasons. It has been 
said to us, it was said to us by the hon. member for 
Pictou (Mr. Tupper) who spoke so fluently and plea- 
santly the other night, that the hon. member for South 


that he considered: the responsibility very great for any one! Huron (Mr. Macdonald) and others who instituted’ com- 
to introduce such a resolution into this Parliament. Well, | parisons between this country and the United States did so 
Sir, our-reasons:have been given, given more ably than I|\in avery unfair manner. The hon, gentleman was forced, 
can hope to-do, Instead of reciting them, I would say that | however, to admit that when a comparison was made it was 
1 consider they might, perhaps, be summed:up in this, that }‘not to the advantage of Canada, and he took refuge in a 


- the reason, that we have introduced this motion,is. in order | statement, which I think upon reflection he himself would 


that, we.may. materially benefit the people of Canada. Sir,|not have cared to make. Possibly I am wrong, possibly 
it has’ been: charged upon us that we picture the| the growth that is expected in this country by our Conser- 
country, in. blacker colors than it should be pictured. | vative friends may be measured by the standard he set up 
It has been charged ‘upon the: Opposition that they’ on that occasion, possibly their desires with respect to the 
decry their country, charges of lack of patriotism have) development and extention of the country may be no higher 
been hurled at us because the mover of this resolution, and’ than the standard he set up; but I must say for my part 
some of the gentlemen who succeeded him in debate on this| that I am not content to measure the standard of Canada, 
side, have folt it necessary to point out that there has been, | and Canadian progress by the standard set up by the hon, 
duripg many yeurs past, a large exodus of the young men| gentleman on that occasion. What did he say when he 
and the old'men of this land. into other lands, and they | lectured those who had preceded him on this side of the 


ee 


claim that is decrying the country, and say that we ought 
virtualiy to be ashamed of ourselves. Now, Sir, 1 do not 
think that we have decried the country, I do not think 
these gentlemen, in stating what they do, decry the country, 


House for instituting comparisons with the neighboring 
republic? He said that it was not fair to compare Qanada 
with four or five millions of people with the United States 
with sixty millions. Could anything, he asked, be more 
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unfair? If they had been honest and fair in their desire as 
regards making a comparison, hon, gentlemen on this side 
of the House would have compared the progress 
made by Canada with the progress made by tho 
United States when that country contained four or five 
millions, Sir, is that the standard ret up by the Conserva- 
tive party by which to measure our country and to rest 
content with it. No wonder we are depressed, no wonder 
that we are confined within narrow bounds, no wonder 
there is a lack of enterprise on the part of the men con- 
trolling our destinies if they are content with Canada 
progressing in the same ratio as the United States prospered 
when they had the same number of inhabitants as Canada 
has at the present time. In 1800 the United States had 
half a million more people than Canada has to-day. Seven 
years before the waters of the Hudson were disturbed by 
the steamboat that Fulton built upon its banks, thirty 
years or more before Stephenson built his first locomotive 
to run upon en English railway, thirty years before Faraday 
had experimented with electricity, forty-four years before 
Morse had flashed the first message across a telegraph wire, 
the United States possessed half a million more people than 
we are to-day. The hon. member for Pictou (Mr. Tupper) 
asks us in this nineteenth century, in this year 1888, with 
a cable lying in the depths of the Atlantic ocean across 
which we flash our commercial and other messages to the 
people of England, when the whole world is encircled with 
telegraph wires by which we can real in newspapers the 
news transpiring in every part of the world, when we have 
steamboats traversing the ocean and arriving in fleets at 
our ports, when our country and the countries all about us 
have lines of railways built, not hundreds, but thousands 
upon thousands of miles—with this state of things existing 
we are asked to be satisfied because we prosper as well as the 
United States did in 1800? What labor-saving appliances 
have we had since then? The hon, gentleman talked of 
the volume of trade, and said that even in 1840 the volume 
of trade in the United States was not as great as that of 
Canada to-day. Would he expect it? Has it not been by 
the great labor-saving appliances brought into use that the 
rapid advance has been made of recent years? Would you 
expect an increase of commerce in 140 in proportion to 
the advance and development that might be expected in a 
young nation like Canada? No, the standard is too low. 
1 regret that such a standard is set up by one of the prin- 
cipal speakers of the Government in this House as a stan- 
dard by which we are to judge our progress, and if it comes 
up to that standard we should be content. We have been 
told that this is a bold and revolutionary measure we propose. 
That was one of the utterances, I think, of the Minister of 
Marine, that it was a bold and revolutionary measure, Yet the 
same hon. gentleman before he finished his speech declared 
that this Government had on the Statute-book of the land a 
standing offer to the Americans to reciprocate with us in 
trade, And the hon. member for Pictou (Mr. Tupper) 
told us that the Finance Minister had in Washington made 
an ofier for reciprocal trade with the neighboring nation 
in the broadest and freest possible manner, and yet we are 
denounced as guilty of treason because the hon, member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) has seen fit to 
introduce a resolution to sanction just what Sir Charles 
Tupper, the British plenipotentiary, according to the 
statement of the hon. member for Pictou (Mr. Tupper) 
offered to the American plenipotentiaries when in the city 
of Washington but a few wecks ago. The hon. gentleman 
for North Bruce (Mr, McNeill) told us that this proposition 
involved national degradation and abject surrender, and 
that we are called upon to commit a deed of infamy, What 
does the hon. gentleman think of the Minister of Finance 
proposing the consummation of such a deed of unparalleled 
infamy ? The Minister of the Interior told us in his speech, in 
reply to the hon. member for South Oxford, that he very 
Mr, Paterson (Brant.) 


much doubted if people so high spirited as Canadians 
would be content to accept a measure of unrestricted reci- 
procity, even if Great Britain were willing to grantit, I 
was rather amused when the hon. member for Berthier 
(Mr. Beausoleil) called our attention to the fact that if 
that were treason now, if that wasa mean and despicable 
thing to propose, the members on this side of the House 
were not alone in venturing to propose such resolutions, 
The Minister of the Interior brought to the attention of 
the House the fact that leading business men in this 
country assembled in convention, sent to advise upon this 
question and to promote the welfare of this country as 
well as possible, meeting in the National Board of Trade 
have discussed this question in the year 1874, and 
in the year 1874 the representative business men in 
Canada had decided that it would be a wise, and a proper, 
and a just thing, and a prudent thing to do, to initiate 
measures looking towards the renewal of the reciprocal 
trade arrangements that existed between the United 
States and Canada for some years previous, Sir, it will 
not weary the House, I think—for, perhaps, some genile- 
men present now were present then—if I read the 
propositions of those prominent gentlemen, so as to 
let you know what their views were, and to show you 
that this is not a question suddenly sprung upon the 
country, as those gentlemen would lead us to believe. It is 
a question which has exercised the business men of this 
country and those who have thought of the interests of this 
county ever since the day that the treaty was abrogated, 
It was in the year 1874 that this matter was brought up. 
At that meeting which I have referred to there were repre- 
sentatives of the National Board of Trade of the Unitod 
States and Canada present and a prominent gentleman of 
our Board, always active, for he has always been an active 
man in business so long as I can remember, made some 
remarks upon the desirability of renewing the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States prior to submitting » motion 
for adoption by that body. He had heen speaking of the 
abrogation of the treaty and stated that we had got along 
without it, and he says: 

“ Therefore I believe we have great reason to trust that before long 
we will realise what is the fond desire and hope of every true patriotic 
Canadian —that we should have more extended commercial intercourse 
with our neighbors.’’ 

And again ; 


‘( Now, Sir, although the figures which I propose to present indicate 
that we have prospered in spite of the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, yet the progress of the country duriug reciprocity will show 
that it eannot but be for the advantage of Canada as it certainly will 
be for the advantage of the United States that closer commercial re- 
lations should exist between the two countries.” 


It would be well worth while, Sir, to read it all, but Iam 
not very fond of reading extracis or of troubling the House 
with them, but to get the views of as eminent a business 
man as this upon this question, 1 think we should hear 
something of what he says. He concluded with summing 
up the figures of how the country had prospered under the 
old Reciprocity Treaty and continues : 

‘*]T think the figures I have given prove that this country has pros- 
ered and can prosper without that treaty. But I think no one can 
ook to the position of both countries on this continent—coming to the 

discussion of this question on equal terms, each feeling that it can pros- 
per without the treaty—without realising that it would be to theadvan- 
tage of both to have the freest possible intercourse.” 

I do not know any stronger words than those: “ Tho 
freest possible intercourse.” And again; 

“‘ Here we are with a common line of frontier extending some four 
thousand miles, with many interests in common, with the same language, 
religion, and traditions, each proud of and loyal to his own form of 
government but willing to respect the national sentiment of the other; 


and it does seem to me that the closer we can bring our commercial 
relations the more prosperous will both countries become.” 


Katertaining those views, Sir, and expressing them in such 


admirable language you will not be surprised to learn that 
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he closed his remarks by moving the following resolu- 
tion :— 


“ That this board desires to express its. gratification at the growing 
sentiment among our neighbors in the United States in favor of more 
intimate reciprocal trade relations between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada as evidenced by the resolutions passed by the 
National Board of Trade; 

‘Cand that it be instruction to the Executive Council ts take what: 


ever steps it may deem necessary in order to secure the adoption of a 


treaty for reciprocal trade with the United States upon a broad, compre- 
hensive and liberal basis.’’ 

Sir, the mover of that resolution upon which every patriotic 
Canadian should unite, is the name ofa distinguised gen- 
tleman, a gentleman whose name has long been known to 
the Boards of Trade of Canada, a gentleman whose namo is 
known in the history of this country—the name of the 
Hon. Thomas White, Minister of the Interior. This is the 
gentleman who thinks that no Canadian ought to be too high 
spirited to accept a treaty even with the United States of 
America. Sir, this resolution was seconded by another 
prominent gentleman and in seconding the resolution he 
said : 

“T feel indisposed to make any lengthy remarks after the eloquent 
speech of Mr. White. He has established the fact that this Dominion 
can prosper without the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty ; and he has 
also established the fact that in the interest of the progress of both this 


country and the United States we ought to have reciprocal trade be- 
tween the two countries.” 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I commend the next state- 
ment to the gentlemen who greeted me with ‘“ hear, hear.” 

“ This question should be regarded in the broad light of humanity. 
It is a matter of the greatest consequence to us in this country that we 
should live on the most amicable terms with our friends across the lines, 
We should cultivate peace in every possible way, and I believe there is 
no manuer in which peace can b3 more thoroughly cultivated between 
two great nations than by reciprocal trade relations between them.’’ 
Who was the seconder of that resolution? It was Adam 
Brown. Yet, Mr. Speaker, you saw how that patriot’s breast 
heaved ard how he throbbed with feeling as he contemplated 
the dire act of treason about to be consummated by my 
friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright); how 
he looked into different authors, if possible in order to find 
words that would faithfully describe the member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), yet he was the gentleman 
who in 1874 seconded that resolution and seconded it in the 
“broad spirit of humanity.” 


cae LANDERKIN. He has got inside of the tiger since 
en. 


_Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Yes, he has got inside of the 
tiger, Possibly it may be so. It is nothing much in the 
debate of course and it is nothing much to be considered 
because those gentlemen in time have altered and changed 
their views. But I would just say this, that when their views 
have changed and changed so radically, it would befit them 
in describing their opponent to use somewhat milder terms 
than they did, tor as they have seen new light it is possible 
others may seo new light too, and, therefore, they ought not 
despise men whom they consider to be in the darkness in 
which they themselves grovel. We are told, Sir, that this 
is “cringing” to the United States, I do not see any cring- 
ing to the United States in making this proposition, Ido 
not consider it cringing to the United States when Mr. 
Bayard, a leading statesman of that country, invites a propo- 
sition like this on our part. When Mr. Bayard writing to 
Sir Charles Tupper, a couple of months ago, used such lan- 
guage as this: 

‘Tam confident we seek to obtain a just and permanent settlement 
and there is but one way to promote it and that is by a straight forward 
treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the entire commercial 
relations of the two countries.” 

When Mr. Bayard makes a proposition of that kind in 
writing to Sir Charles Tupper, I see no “cringing” to the 
2i—188S—4 


Americans if we say: ‘“* We are willing to accept the 
proposition you have made, we are willing in the great 
legislative halls of this country to pass a resalution stating 
that we also desire that which you have said.” And, Sir, 
it seems to me it would have been a fit and proper thing, 
if the health of Sir Charles Tupper had permitted it—and 
we all regret his absence through illoess—for him to be 
present and move the resolution which has been moved by 
the hon. member for South Oxford, to give effect to the 
very views he expressed in reply to those entertained in 
common with him by Mr. Bayard ; for what is the reply 
that he made to Mr. Bayard’s letter proposing that we 
should take this means of dealing with the entire com- 
mercial affairs of these people: 

‘‘T entirely concur in your statement that we both seek to attain 
a just and permanent settlement—and that there is but one way to 
procure it—and that is by a straight forward treatment on a liberal and 
statesmanlike plan of the entire commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries.’’ 

Can there be stronger language ? We cringe not to the 
Americans. The proposition suggesting the solution was 
first made to us by Mr. Bayard in this letter to Sir Charles 
Tupper; Sir Charles Tupper concurs in the sentiment ; and 
the proposition of my hon. friend from South Oxford simply 
asks this House to concur in the sentiment held both by 
Sir Charles Tupper and Mr. Bayard, But we are told by 
the hon. member for Pictou that Mr. Bayard receded from 
that position on the 7th of December in his reply to the 
offer of the British plenipotentiaries. Ido not go read it, 
I understand Mr. Bayard in the correspondence—and I 
have read it carefully—to say, that we do not desire to 
mix up in the consideration of the question we are now met 
to consider, another question of great importance. I under- 
stand him to be ready and willing to enter upon negotia- 
tions in regard to that matter, and to endeavor to carry 
out what he himself had suggested ; but he did not deem it 
wise to ask Congress to give the Administration power to 
do itin that connection; for he looked for a solution of 


‘the fisheries question, as he said, by agreeing to an inter- 


pretation or modification of the treaty, and in that way 
alone. But we have no right to say, because he took that 
position in reference to the method of dealing with the 
question, that he had receded from the position he had taken, 
that it was in the interest of both countries that the entire 
commercial relations of both countries- should be reviewed 
with the view of effecting permanent reciprocity of trade 
between them. But, Sir, it has been charged upon us that 
in this proposition submitted by the hon. member for South 
Oxford, there is some covert treason; it has been hinted 
that there is a desire for an annexation, and that the adop- 
tion of this resolution would mean a change in the political 
relations of the country. Sir, I do not believe it; | trust it 
is not necessary for me to say in this House that I do not 
desire that. Where is the danger ? What does Mr. Bayard 
say in reference to that matter? Does he stipulate that in 
adjusting our commercial relations, and in effecting 
reciprocal trade relations with the United States, either 
country shall alter. its political status? No; he is very 
positive on that. After having used the words I have quoted, 
he adds: 


‘‘T say commercially, because I do not propose to include, however, 
indirectly, or for any intendment, however partial or oblique, the politi- 
cal relations of Uanada and the United States, nor to affect the legisla- 
tive independence of either country””’ 


I say, Mr. Speaker, that no words.can more fitly describe 
the resolution offered by the hon. member for South 
Oxford. And now, we come to consider the question as to 
how it will affect us, Our opponents have argued on this 
matter, it seems to me, on different lines. Their arguments 
have been somewhat contradictory; the positions taken by 
them have been—I trust I may speak it without offense— 
somewhat mixed; [ have endeavored to listen to them. I 
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have noticed, and I think, you, Sir, cannot have failed to 
observe that they would in many cases lead off with an ar- 
gument that no reciprocity could benefit the agriculturist, 
the miner, or the fisherman, that instead of that, it would 
possibly do them harm, and yet before they would resume 
their seat, they would point with pride to that standing 
offer which we have on the Statute-book of the country as 
something they could boast of. Why, Sir, I can scarcely 
understand their position; yet it may, perhaps, not be as 
contradictory as it first appears. It may be that, 
they think they are safe in offering that, as the 
United States will never accept reciprocity on such 
terms. That may be the solution of their position. 
Now, Sir, we had a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States for twelve years, and what was its effect 
on the trade of the two countries. I do not intend to use 
more than one or two tables of figures. I donot think they 
have been given just in the way I propose to give them, or 
I would not eubmit them to the House; but in considering 
this question, 1 think it well to look at the extent of our 
trade with the United States under that old treaty, to see 
whether the Americans have been to blame in refusing to 
treat on the old lines; and if it should be found that that 
old treaty was working much more advantageously to 
Canada than to them, we could not find great fault with 
them if they manifested a reluctance to renow it on precisely 
the same basis, but that there would be much to be said for 
their contention that if there was to be a renewal of trade 
relations, the treaty must be somewhat broader, and they 
must participate somewhat more in the benefits intended to 
be secured by it than they did before. What are the facts 
in regard to our trade in the last year of the treaty ? I have 
looked up in the Trade and Navigation Returns the tradein 
horned cattle, horses, sheep, wool, butter, and cheese under 
the head of animals and their produce, and I found that our 
imports from them and exports to them compared with our 
total imports and exports in these articles in that year were 
as follows :— 


Imports Exports 
; Pole lias from the Loe to the 
Article. I i U. States. JUL U. States. 
$ 5 $ $ 

Horned cattle.. .......-. 92,224 91,624 4,312,222 4,312,142 
Horses eee crtos see 104,404 101,767 2,590,725 2,590,505 
Sheep ...eccere be 20,403 16,222 570,202 570,194 
Wool wr 483,079 435,698 766,259 753,113 
Butter Be | RI 9,344 2,094,270 1,254,436 
OHECS6% sc ccccasessetesees 232,472 217,850 123,494 33,943 
Totals Casal POLe Ub 872,505 10,447,152 9,514,333 


The only item in which we took more from them than they 
took from us was that one item of cheese. I then took 
agricultural products—barley, rye, oats, corn, flour, beans 
and peas, and vegetables—and [ found our imports from 
them and our exports to them compared with our total im. 


ports and exports in these articles in the same year to have 
ben as follows: 
Imports Exports 
article Total from the Total to the 
: Imports. United Exports. United 
States. States. 
§ $ $ $ 
Barley and rye 49,655 49,093 4,623,341 4,618,808 
Oats .... 11,301 10,366 1,615,185 903, 158 
1,062,012 1,062,012 46,587 19,142 
2,164,749 2,162,862 3,106,112 3,047,022 
*402,277 390,604 5,198,746 3,671,250 
2,104 1,559 1,282,801 376,938 
20,805 17,407 24,696 18,405 
vty WA es oh os neeeeeeee | meee ae Se — 
en 3,712,903 3,693,903 15,897,468 12,659,723 
Timber and lumber... 200,125 167,764 13,846,986 6,461,015 
aa ht Sse eee aa rN nN 
The fisheries ...... ...00 852,178 333,100 980,311 171,908 


_— A | es 


ez. Mr. Parsrson,(Brant.) 


Animals and their 


PLOAUCE secesecea i toccee 943,775 872,505 10 447,152 9,514,333 
Agriculture products 3,712,903 3,693,903 15,897,468 12,659,723 
The forest ....ccreresaseeo 200,125 167,764 13,846,986 6,461,015 
The fisheries ..... ...0 . 852,178 333,108 $80,311 -171,9¢8 

5,708,981 5,067,272 41,171,917 28,806,979 


ee 


Total Exports to United States... sess sseerees 28,806,979 
Total Imports from United States....... Bo aaCoED seoree. 5,067,272 


S EEEEEEEEEtiSatneemen 


Balance in Our fAVOL.ccscsees cesses rassee sevens 23) 139) TOT 


*Price per barrel, $4.90. +Price per barrel, $6. 


Thus you will see that of these different articles which 
I have enumerated, the products of the farm, the fisheries 
and the forest, we imported from the United States to a 
total value of $5,067,272, while we sold to them to the 
extent of $28,806,979; or in that year we sold to them 
$23,739,707 more than we bought. Looking st these 
figures, it will hardly be expected that the United States 
would bo very anxious to renew the treaty upon the basis 
of the old Reciprocity Treaty ; and you must remember that 
I have quoted only the figures from the two Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. I have not had time to examine the 
returns of the Maritime Provinces, but no doubt they would 
very much swell the balance in favor of our exports. I 
was a little anxious to ascertain how the trade is running 
to-day; and on taking the returns of precisely the same 
articles, I find that although the treaty has been abrogated 
we send a very large quantity of the products of the farm, 
the forest, the ssa and the mines to the United S:atos, 
despite the imposition of heavy duties. The following is a 
list of our exports to as compared with our imports from 
the United States of animals and their products since the 
abrogation of the treaty, for the year ending 30th June, 
1887, taken from the Trade and Navigation Returns; 


Imports Exports 
from the to the 
U. States. U. States. 
Horned cattle .s.r0% seooee savhessveciisceseses $60,497 $ 887,756 
Horses $0 OOCRDOO 1OC008 HF OORLOPT © 105808 Coon DEL EDOECO 83,624 2,214,3-8 
Sheep ...ccccce revesves: elicesos/ettenas eed age liesoesess 73,447 974,482 
WiOOlitrecsstsiisssscoseensnccsts\iresse sesee 2,098 288, 251 
Butter... eoseccesaslelcqeteses SECORED 51,733 17,207 
CHOC) sexes vocsesese tosnsvoes snes ceccuees aitccren 4,573 30,667 
$275,972 $4,412,701 


Or, we imported from the United States of these articles to 
the value of $275,972, while we sold to them to the value of 
$4,412,701, so that you will see the balance is in our favor 
even to-day, notwithstanding the very high duties imposed 
against us. I will now give you, Sir, a statement of our 
imports from and exports to the United States of agricul- 
tural products: : 


Imports. Exports. 

Barly: -coccccce ores00s030 cacevsvee asccocess ons senses cece reese $ 2,557 $5, 245,963 
Osta ncgeccm ees ee Me eee ova 9,611 12,216 
Corner scssestertcseesheccessscsrelectvcersicovercerctsrercence 884,125 
Whe ci ccci eke REN OA 18,307 265,940 
PlOtir, sdsncsnnsacacan Povo eau eee 630,592 3,204 
Bea pa covccectans cages syscusseattavasasarcuraaeastaeere 7,588 206,617 
POAS .ccoroser vesce secerees « coeneees sorceee . 6,399 331,349 
Ry Ouresstecenecere eRe sont Meaecteesccats settecase : 2,539 12,350 
Ilayjsack asvcinbattreverseawennecee ee 4,936 670,749 
POtAtOCS sc rovesse, ssasee <veeevert oeeae’ socessses sseisocesese 35,837 328,602 

$1,600,491 . $7,077,094 


Or, taking the total of the two statements, I find we im- 
ported from the United States goods to the value of $2,433,- 
087, while we exported to ‘them to the value $23,195,330, 
Hon. gentlemen will therefore see that the United States 
having access to Trade returns just as we have, will find the 
balance of trade too largely in our favor, and it seems to me 
that when we are told by hon, gentlemen opposite that they 
are willing to negotiate a reciprocity treaty on the basis of 
natural products, which was the basis of the old treaty, © 
they are simply declaring that they are prepared to accept 
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something it is not likely they themselves believe the 
United States will be prepared to concede, 


Mr. BOWELL. Are you quoting from the Trade and 
Navigation Returns of Canada, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Yes, I am. Does it make 
any difference ? 


Mr. BOWELL, It would take too long for me to explain, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I think I know what the hon, 
gentleman means, judging by a question he asked the other 
night; and I contend that the duties paid on this $23,000,- 
000 worth of goods, which we send to the United States, 


‘and on which the United States levy a heavy daty, come: 


almost entirely out of the pockets of the farmers, the lum- 
bermen and the fishermen of this country. The reason is 
clearly to be seen, and has been fully explained by the hon. 
member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) and by the hon. 
member for Huron (Mr. Macdonald), There is such an 
immense production of these articles in the United States, 
that the quantities sent in by Canadians do not swell the 
volume cf supply to such an extent as to affect the prices; 
and there is this further fact to be borne in mind, that 
the amount I have mentioned here is already embraced 
in the volume of supply in the United States, because the 
goods have been sent there notwithstanding the duty. 
I contend, therefore, that if the duty were off, the supply 
would be no greater, the demand remaining the same, 
and the prices would remain stationary. Thus the whole 
of the duty would go into the pockets of the Canadian 
exporter, who has to find a market for those articles 
in the United States. The hon. the Minister of Customs 
asked, how do you know there is any duty paid on them 
at all; they might have gone there in bond? So they 
might. It is true our trade returns do not show that; but 
in order to be sure on that point, I also took the returns of 
the United States, and I found that the articles I have 
enumerated are on the dutiable list in the United States 
returns, equal in amount to the total amount of the returns 
sent from here, There need, therefore, be no doubt about 
that matter, and the American tables are here for reference 
if the hon. the Minister thinks I have made any mistake. 
The hon. the Minister of the Interior gave us tables to show 
that the products of Canada were selling in the United 
States at lower figures than in Canada. He solemnly read 
the figures here, and almost wound up his speech with a 
table of that kind. What was his object? If the hon. 
gentleman believed that that was the actual state of the 
American markets as compared with Canadian markets, 
then I ask him how he can justify* himeelf in keeping an 
offer on our Statute-book to induce the farmers of the 
United States to send in their cheap products here 
and to pul down the prices in all agricultural products? 
Then | ask how does be justify himself in keeping an offer 
on the Statute book of Canada to give the markets of Can- 
ada to our neighbors, to allow them to send in their cheap 
products here and to keep down the price of our’ products ? 
He knows, and he admitted that the price of products was 
higher in the United States than it was in Canada, and, if 
we had a free market here, the duty which is paid into the 
American treasury would go into the pockets of the Cana- 
dian exporter, and we would be so many of millions of dol- 
Jars richer than we are now. You will find that he admits 
that the farmer would get more for what he sells to the 
States if the American duty was removed, He said the 
whole of our exports to the United States upon 
which duty was charged amounted to about $26,000,- 
600, and the duty paid on that amount to about $5,000,000, 
and that assuming that we paid that duty we would 
save by unrestricted reciprocity that $5,000,000, but 
would sacrifice the duty on American goods coming 
into Canada, amounting to over $7,250,000. That 


is his position. He admits that we would save the 
$5,000,000, though we would lose $7,250,000. Is not that 
rather hard on the farmer? If that amount were saved, it 
would go into the pockets of the farmer and the lumberman 
and the fisherman. Is that to be taken out of the pockets 
of these classes in order to benefit one class alone? Cer- 
tainly not. I notice that he uses another argument and that 
is this: Admitting, he said, that we paid the duty, as he did 
admit, the price could only be increased to the farmers of 
Canada in relation to one-tenth of their whole product, 
They produce $400,000,000 and they only export $40,000,000 
of goods, and, therefore, he says, you would only benefit 
them by one-tenth of their whole yield, if you had recipro- 
city. What he said you wanted to do was this: Do not be 
so careful to enhance the price of the surplus éxport of one- 
tenth of what you produce. What you have to do is to 
improve the home market where you sell the great bulk of 
your produce. Let us examine that statement a little. He 
admits that the 10 per cent. which we export would be 
advanced in price by the amount of the duty. Let us illus- 
trate that. We will take Buffalo and Toronto or Montreal, 
and Boston and Halifax, or Charlottetown and Boston. We 
have a reciprocal trade arrangement with the United 
States. The duty of 20 per cont. is taken off horses. The 
horse that was selling in Canada at $80, the buyer from 
Baffalo offers $100 for, because the duty is taken off. He 
buys that horse, he gets, according to Mr. White’s own 
admission, $20 more for that horse than he would have got 
when the duty was on; but he says, what does it matter if 
you do; there are nine horses that you have to sell in Ca- 
nada; that is what you want to look at. We will suppose 
that the buyer from Buffalo is there and has paid $100 for 
the horse. A buyer from Toronto wants the other nino 
horses for $80 a piece. No, says he, I want $100 for those 
horses. I got $100 for the horse I sent to Buffalo, and, if 
you do not give me $100 for the others, the man in Buffalo 
will get them instead of getting one; and therefore, if you 
increase the export price of your horses, which he says 
amounts to one-tenth, you increase the price of the horses 
for sale at home as well as in the foreign market. I think 
that is patent and apparent to every one. The hon. gentleman 
asked how the home market was to be improved, He says 
it is by building up an urban population, that the market 
is to be improved. How is that going to be done ? Look 
at the city of ‘Toronto, Iam glad to agree with the Mi- 

nister of the Ioterior in this matter. I hold that itisa 
benefit to the farmers of this country to have towns, and 

cities, and villages built up in this country, I have always 
maintained that the justification for the incidental protec- 

tion that was given to the manufacturers of this country by 
reason of the imposition of duties was to give a market to 
the farmers ; I thought it tended to build up towns and 
cities so that the farmers would find a market for their 

produce. I thought it was a great thing to see cities like 

Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, Charlottetown and other cities 
spring up, because, as you increase the number of the 
dwellers in towns and cities, you are creating a larger 
demand for the products of the farm and the field. But, 

while that is true, it is also true that we are growing more 
produce in this country than will supply the market, and a 

portion has to be sent abroad. Nevertheless, it is a benefit 

to the farmer to have a home market, to have cities and 
towns built up in his own country, and I desire to see 
them built up, and to see these cities and towns 
that will provide a home market for the Canadian farmer, 
giving more demand for what he grows, and I propose to 
accomplish that by voting for the resolution of the hon. 
member for South Oxford and by seeing it carried into 
effect. The growth of Toronto has been great, the growth 
of Montreal has been great, but, if you carry out the propo- 
sition of the hon. member for South Oxford, what do you 
have as a home market for the Canadian manufacturer. and 
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the Canadian farmer? You have the city of New York, you 
have Brooklyn, you have Jersey City for a home market, 
with their three millions of people, and if you pass the reci- 
procity treaty, you have Buifalo with its 200,000 people for 
a home market, you have Boston with its 400,/00 inhabi- 
tants for a home market, you have Chicago with half a 
million people for a home market, you have the great and 
growing city of Detroit with its 200,000 people for a home 
market, the moment you carry this treaty into effect. If the 
hon. Minister of the Interior wants to see towns, and cities, 
and villages built up to give a market for the Canadian 
farmer, | point to a more excellent way by which the 
Canadian farmer can get a home market with millions of 
people in cities which have not to be built up but 
which are built up, and are waiting to buy the pro- 
duce of the Canadian farmer, and will become _ his 
home market. One of the very serious charges made 
against the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright), and more particularly against our honored 
leader, is that we have broken faith with the people of the 
country and have broken faith with our late leader, Mr. 
Blake—who, we are glad to learn, is getting benefited in 
health by his residence abroad—by the introduction of this 
resolution, and they say that we, as a party, are pledged 
by Mr. Blake in his speech which they refer to as the Mal- 
vern speech, fully pledgel to the National Policy, and not 
to disturb existing arrangements. This has been dwelt 
upon by every speaker, I think, It has been one of their 
strongest points, The Minister of the Interior, the Minister of 
Marine, the membor of P.ctou (Mr. Tupper)’and, I bo:ieve, 
all the other gentlemen who have spoken on that aide, have 
urged this point very strongly. A breach of faith, a some: 
thing that should not be done—and the Minister of the 
Interior gave to us a portion of that speech as delivered 
by our leader at Malvera, and, Sir, I may just repeat 
again what was said, and which he quote! as being said : 
‘‘ We have no longer a large surplus to dispose of. We have a large 
deficit and a greatly increased scale of expenditure to meet, and it is 
clearer than ever thata very high scale of taxation must be retained, 
and that manufacturers have nothing to fear. I then declared that any 
re-adjustment should be effected with due regard to the legitimate inte- 
rests of all concerned. In that phrase, ‘all concerned,’ I hopeno one 
will object to my including, as Ido, the general public. In any re-ad- 
justmeat I maintain that we should look especially to such reduction of 
expenditure as may allow ofa reiuction of taxation, to the lightening of 
sectional taxes ; to the lightening of taxation upon the prime necessaries 
of life, and upon the raw materials of manufacture, to a more equitable 
arrangement of the taxes which now bear unfairly upon the poor as com- 
pared with the rich, to a taxation of luxuries just so high a3 will not 
thwart our object by greatly checking consumption, to the curbing of 
moaopolies of production ia cases where, by combination or oth-rwise 
the tariff allows an undue and exorbitant profit to be exacted from con- 
sumers, and to the effort—a most important point—to promote reciprocal 
trade with our neighbors to the soath.’’ 
And, Sir, here is the speech which the late leader, the hon. 
Mr. Blake, delivered at Malvern. Now, I would like to 
know what breach of faith there is with reference to this 
matter. Do not the hon, gentlemen opposite know what 
the National Policy is? Do they know what it was they 
propounded to the country? Do they believe that they 
themselves are standing by the National Policy as they 
said they would? Let me recall to them what their 
National Policy is. Let me read to them the resolution 
that was offered by the present Prime Minister of Canada 
when he was leader of the Opposition, in 1878, the resolu. 
tion upon which, he said, they took their stand, upon which 
they would fight their contest, and which, if they were 
victorious, they would carry into effect when they came 
into power, and which they claim, having come into power, 
they have carried into effect. Here is the resolution: 
_ ‘That the Speaker do not now leave the Chair, but that this House 
is of the opinion that the welfare of Canada requires the adoption of a 
National Policy, which by a judicious re-adjustment of the tariff, will 
benefit and foster the agricultural, the mining, the manufacturing and 
other interests of the Dominion; and sucha policy will retainin Canada 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen, now obliged to expatriate them- 
selves in search of the employment denied them at home, will restore 
Mr, Paterson (Brant,) 
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prosperity to our struggling industries, now eo sadly depressed, wil 
prevent Uanada from being made a sacrifice market, will encourage and 
develop an active inter-provincial trade, and movirg (as it ought to do) 
in the direction of a reciprocity of tariffs with our neighbors, so far as 
the varied interests of Canada will demand, will greatly tend to produce 
for this country, eventually, a reciprocity of trade.’’ 


What does that mean ? . 
Mr. HESSON, It does not mean unrestricted reciprocity, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Oh! Well, I would like 
the hon. gentleman, as he has been kind enough to give an 
explanation—I would ask him, in all good faith, what reci- 
procity of trade it referred to? 


Mr. HESSON. The natural products of the country. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The natural products only? 
Yes, I see, Very well, Then here is the position gentle- 
men are in now. They represented—for I have the right 
hon, gentleman’s words and could read them—how agri- 
culture was depressed as well as the manufacturing industry, 
and mining, and all others, and the only remedy proposed 
for the agricultural depression, as well as for the manufac- 
turing depression, was this, that they would put the duties 
upon Yankee grains coming into this country, so that the 
farmers might have release, by the imposition of these 
duties, just as the manufacturers were to have. Aid now 
we are told that since they did that, they are willing to 
take these duties off Yankee grains and let that come in 
here, but you cannot take it off your manufactured goods, 
for it will do them harm. Is that the position the hon. 
gentleman takes? Sir, there is no distinction in the in- 
dustries there, and hon. gentlemen are as much bound by 
that resolution to promote reciprocal trade with the United 
States in manufactures as they are in agricultural products, 
every bit, and in mining, and in all other interests, Why, 
Sir, 1 can read you where the First Minister, in making 
this speech, pointed out the condition of the farmer; I can 
read you how he alluded to the fact that his interests were 
being greatly damaged by the intrqduction of these articles, 
Why, be gave us the case? He said: 

“T find that the farmers of West Canada and East Canada could not 
understand there was anything in barley, for instance, being obliged 
to pay a duty of 15 per cent, upon going in the United States, whereas 
the produce of the Ameriean farmer was allowed to be brought into 
this country free.”’ 

And his voice trembled, I can remember, almost, as he 
pictured the state of the farmer. I puta simple case—which 
I have done frequently and [ can get no answer—1! put the 
case of a man in the Hastern Townships, dwelling near the 
imaginary line between this country and the United States. 
Suppose a man has 100 acres on the Canadian side and 
100 acres on the Ameriéan side of the line. He grows 100 
bushels of barley on the American side and takes it to the 
American market and gets $1 a bushel for it; he takes his 
100 bushels of barley grown on thé Canadian side to the 
same market and gets but 85 cents a bushel for it, because 
he has to pay 15 cents for taking it across that imaginary 
line. How can it be said in this case that the consumer pays 
the duty? It comes out of the pockets of the Canadian 
farmer, And so he goes on to show why the agricultural 
interest was depressed as well as the manufacturing, mining, 
and all other interests, and there was only one remedy that 
would give us relief and that was reciprocity with the United 
States, and failing getting reciprocity with the United 
States in all these industries, duties were to be imposed 
upon all the products of the farms as well as upon manu- 
factures in order that Canadian farmers might get relief. 
And these are the gentlemen who say that faith is broken 
with the country ; these are the gentlemen who, themselves, 
stand pledged by their own policy to secure reciprocal trade 
arrangements in all the industries of the country, as soon 
as it can be effected. They have to do that or they have 
to take the line already adopted by the hon, member for 


‘North Perth, that when the First Minister moved that 
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resolution, he was moving it as a direct rod on the farmers 
of this country, to treat them differently from other classes. 
They can adopt which form of the dilemma they choose. 


Mr. HESSON. The farmers are not fools, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), The farmers are not fools, 
but all men are not farmers. Now, then, what did Mr. 
Blake say ? Mr. Blake was the leacer of the Liberal party. 
It was uot a strange thing for Mr. Blake to think that it 
was possible that he might be successful in the contest, that 
the Liberal party might be called upon to assume the reins 
of Government and to manage the affairs of the country. 
Sir, I say it was not an impossible thought for him to 
harbor, if he did harbor it, of which 1 am not able to speak 
positively, because [ think the people of Canada, if they 
had understood their own interests, nay more, if the battle 
had been fought out in a fair, honorable and manly manner, 
would have put the Liberal party in power; and he had a 
right to expect it. Canada should never, in my judgment, 
have sent back to power a party with such a record as 
gentlemen opposite left behind them, a record foul with 
injustice, a record of which they themselves ought to be 
ashamed. I say it was not an improbable thing, then, that 
he should have thought that it was probable that the coun- 
try would, when it had the opportunity, say to hon. gen. 
tlemen opposite: You have misgoverned us, you have 
mismanaged our affairs, you have heaped up the debt of 
the country, you have demoralised our public sentiment, 
you have done things unmanly and unfair, you have used 


your power to place your opponents at a disadvantage and | 


you have not dared to meet them on a fair and open field. 
He had a right to expect that the Liberal party would be 
entrusted with the reias of Gov.rnment, What did he do? 
He did what it was his duty to do. Expecting he would 
be called upon to take office, knowing he had protested 
against the burdens placed upon the country, knowing that 
he had set his face as a flint against imposing burthens, he 
perhaps thought within himself; the people will expect 
that when I am in power that I will be able to greatly 
reduce the burdens of taxation upon them, but this Govern- 
meat has so increased the expenditure of the country that 
no man, however desirous he may be to reduce the burdens, 
can accomplish it except by doing it gradually. He, there- 
fore, gave the country to understand just in what position 
the people had been placed by the extravagance of the 
Government, and just what they might expect him to be 
able to do when he attained office. In stating that he said 
be was not able to promise such reductions in taxation as 
he would desire should be made, and therefore there was no 
danger that the taxation would not be enough to afford all 
protection to the manufacturing interests of the country, 
and his policy would be in the future, as it had been in the 
past, that in raising revenue he would levy duties upon the 
articles such as could be produced in this country, and at 
the same time allow the manufacturers to have that degree 
of protection that was afforded through the operation of a 
revenue tariff, That was the position Mr. Blake took at 
that time, But, as the Minister of the Interior read him- 
self, while that was to be the position of affairs so long as 
the then condition of trade between the two countries 
existed, he stat-dl in tho very same speech, as the Minister 
of the Interior was fair enough to read, that a most impor- 
tant point to which he would devote himself was the pro- 
curing of reciprocal trade arrangements with the United 
States; and therefore if he had been with us this year, he 
would have been found, I have not the least doubt, moving 
on the same lines on which we are now moving and seeking 
to attain the same object we seek to attain by endeavoring to 
carry the resolution offered. He did not propose to take off 
the duties that we had imposed on manufactured goods com- 
ing in from the United States, unless the United States re- 
moved the duties they charged upon manufactured goods 


going into that country. The manufacturers were there- 
fore safe, but he told the manufacturers, as he told others: 
If the United States will consent to have reciprocity trade 
relations, and will take the duties off goods going into that 
country, we will remove the duties from their goods 
coming into this country. That is the position he took a 
that time, that was his faith, and that was the faith he was 
obliged to keep with the manufacturers, aud that was the 
faith he did keep, that ifthe Americans did not consent to 
remove their duties, then our duties would remain as at the 
present time. That brings me to consider the point as to 
how this resolution will bear upon the manufactures of the 
country. Noone attempts to prove seriously—they can- 
not prove it—they cannot refute the arguments given by a 
dozen speakers during this debate, that it is impossible for 
our lumbering and mining interests not to be benefited by 
reciprocal trade relations with the United States. Bat 
they say they will be benefited, but you will drive out one 
important industry and that is the manufacturing industry. 
Therefore, the manufacturing industry must be saved at 
all hazards, even though at a great loss to other interests. 
Would that be just; would it be carrying out the priciples 
of good government, the greatest good for the greatest 
number ? Is that the principle that governs the hon. gentle- 
man’s administration of the affeirs of the country. It cer- 
tainly ought to be so, No one will believe [ am anxious or 
desirous to kill off our manufacturing interests. I certainly 
would not desire to see the manufacturing interests of the 
country destroyed, but I am satisfied that our manufactur- 
ers will not be destroyed by a reciprocal trade arrangement 
with the United States. The hoa. member for Hamilton 
(Mr. Brown) gave us some instances of gentlemen who 
telegraphed him and whose telegrams he read to the House, 
and to them I desire the attention of hon. members. The 
hon. gentleman has made them part of the history of 
this country. He has assumed that responsibility, I 
have not done so. I desire to injure no man in his 
business, and many of them are gentlemen whom [ do 
not know. I suppose they were conscious of what they 
were doing, and that the hon, member for Hamilton had 
permission to read those telegrams to the House. At all 
events they have become the property of the country, and 
no one will wonder if they are canvassed over; and alll say 
in regard to them is to express my surprise that there were 
in an enterprising city like Hamilton gentleman who would 
be willing to say over their own signature that in a fair 
field they were not able to hold their own, That is the 


position in which the hon. member for Hamilton has placed 


certain manufacturers of that city. The amusing part of 
this is the evidence of the peculiar patriotism that affect 
some of our friends on the other side. Listen to this: 

‘¢ Commercial Union would close our forge and preside at the faneral 
of our rolling mills.” : 
I would not have found such fault if the writer had stopped 
there, for his declaration would then have been simply a 
statement that they were unable to hold their own with 
other people. But the writer adds: 


‘(Ag loyal Canadians we protest against the possibility of our tariff 
being arranged for usin Washington.” 


They protest against the tariff being made at Washington 
because commercial union wil! put out our forge and preside 
at our funeral—there is the prophety, there is the argument. 
I can respect one or two of those gentlemen who simply say 
—I do not find many of them say what I thought, but all 
speak in about the same strain—I think there was some one 
here who had stated that commercial union or unrestricted 
reciprocity would be hurtful to the interests of the country, 
and abstained from saying it would have a disastrous effect 
upon themselves. It seems to me that most all of them seem 
to think that the prosperity of the country is depending on 
those gentlemen from Hamilton in their own estimation ; 
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‘If commercial union shonld be adopted it would utterly destroy the /a man exercising great influence, and it was considered 


pipe industry and certainly lead to annexation. Don’t let Washingtoa 
dictate our tariff.” 

Which are the most particular about—“ destructive of their 
industries or annexation.” 


‘(Under commercial union we would have to shut down our works 
entirely.” i 
ONTARIO ROLLING MILLS. 


I much more admire that statement than the other. They 
say we cannot stand under that, they do not put in any of 
your loyalty and try to raise upa patriotic cry. This is one 
of the telegrams I was looking for, I admire that: 
‘‘ Commercial union would destroy our business in carriage and sad- 
dlery hardware, and scales, and would seriousiy damage stove business. 
“ BURROW, STEWART & MILNE.” 


Another telegram saying that we are not equal to our fellow 
mon, not equal to fight oar battle on a fair line. A humili- 
ating confession to make, but nevertheless they do not put 
the loyalty cry into it: 

‘(Unrestricted reciprocity would close every sewer pipe factory in 


Canada. 
“ CANADIAN SEWER PIPE OO.’ 
“ Unresiricted reciprocity would be hurtful to the country and ruin 
our business. 
‘‘OSBORNE-KILLEY MANUFACTURING MACHINISTS CO.” 


‘* We consider that commercial union would be most disastrous to our 


interests. 
“HAMILTON COTTON CO.” 


That is the kind of telegram I Jike. They simply state 
that they are not able to hold their own in competition with 
their fellow-sitizons, and with the men who dwell in the 
States. If men wish to take that position I have no objec 
tion, but I object to people working on their lyyalty cant 
astvey doin othors of the telegrams. The Managers of 
the Wheel Works, who employ a large number of people, 
say : 

“ After considering the question of Commercial Union in all its 

different bearings, political, commercial and social, we are of decided 
Opinion that it is not for the interests of this country to entertain the 
idea. Itis but the stepping stone to annexation. As far as our par- 
ticular business is concerned we are positive it would injuriously affect 
it, if not altogether destroy it.’’ 
Again I want to know whether it is their dread of annexa- 
tion or their dread of their business being ruined that 
dominates in the minds of those men. Sir, it makes me 
suspicious. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It is both. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). It is both, I think the hon, 
the First Minister says. Well, he will agree with me in 
this. I have no doubt they are excellent gentlemen and 
enterprising men, but if unrestricted reciprocity should bo 
carried and as a result it benefits the nine-tenths of the 
people of this country, is it necessary for the other tenth— 
comprising Mr. Gartshore, Mr. Beddoe, the Canada Sewer 
Pipe Co., and D. Morton & Co, who make the National 
Policy soap, and who say that unrestricted reciprocity 
if it came into force, they would at once take their business 
to the United States—is it necessary to keep those gentle- 
men up at the exponso of all the other people of this coun- 
try? That is the question that is to be considered. Now, 
they are very important men I have no doubt, and I also 
think that those gentlemen feel they are important. If Mr. 
Morton feels he must take his soap works to the United 
States I presume that Canada would be able to establish 
another soap works, I fancy so, There have been impor- 
tant men in this world, Mr, Speaker, Palmerston was con- 
sidered aman of great importance and of great use in his 
day, but Lord Palmerston served his generation and he fell 
to sleep. The commercial affairs did not pause one moment 
in England, Thore was not even a lull in its rush, and he 
was quite as great aman as the makers of the National 
Policy soap. Tho late Emperor of Germany was 

Mr. Pargrson (Brant.) 


that it would be a serious matter if he should be removed 
by death. Death camo and he was removed. But the 
German Hmpire oxists to-day and the German Empire is 
going on. I fancy, Sir, that probably he was of as much 
use and as necessary to the existence of Germany as Mr. 
Beddoe is to the existence of Canada. I fancy that if those 
gentlemen feel that they must go that Canada wilil exist, 
It is not for me nor for you, Mr. Speakor, to take the posi- 
tion because the industries we have will be destroyed that 
we will not be in favor of a project of a proposal or of a 
plan that will given millions of increased wealth to be 
scattered among all classes of the community. And, Sir, I 
think it is a pieca of unparalleled cheek for any member of 
Parliament to rise in the Canadian House of representatives 
and seek to sway the poople from carrying out a measured 
designed, and admitted to be greatly in the interest of nine- 
tenths of the people of this country, because he has secured 


| half a dozen telegrams from a8 many mon ia his city say- 


ing—: “If you do that it will ruin our industries,” Sir, I do 
not believe it would ruin our industries, [ trust our manu- 
facturers have got more backbone, pluck, spirit, courage and 
enterprise than they seem to manifest here. 


An hon. MEMBER. Are they Tories or Grits ? 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). Tories, every one of them. 
I do not know that, but | went over the list and I was told 
they were Tories, 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. Every man of them is a Tory. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), Now, Sir, it is not only 
those men who have said this. They can afford to do it, 
The reprerentatives of the Canadian people have risen in 
their places, Ministers of the Crowa have risen in their 
places, prominent supporters of the Government have 
risen in their places, and others will follow them I suppose, 
and told you “if you adopt reciprocal trade relations with 
the United States in manufactured goods you will destroy 
and wipe out the manufacturers of the country.” 


Mr. HESSON. Hear, hear. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), The hon. gentleman says 
“heer, hear.”’ What an insult is implied in that “ hear, hear,” 
what are to the men of Canada, to patriotic men, 
for others to talk and mouth their loyalty and their 
patriotism, and declare to the whole world that Canada has 
produced a race of men inferior to the men growing in the 
United States. That Canada is unable to hold her own I[ 
deny, that Canada cannot compete in a fair field without 
favor from Americans or any other nation under the sun I 
deny too, Tho enterprising manufacturers deny it, and, 
Sir, if this proposition is ever given legislative effect I ven- 
ture to say that the people of Canada and the manufacturers 
of Canada by their enterprise and their energy will cause 
the blush of shame to come on the cheeks of any one who 
in the past has risen to say that they were not able to hold 
their own with any man come from where he might, and 
against all nations of the earth, if they have but fair play. 
Sir, I ask that gentleman opposite as [ ask any hon. gentle- 
man opposite, do you deny that there are hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians in the United States today? You 
deny it not. Your census placed in your hands and pre- 
pared by your own officers declare it. I ask you what 
position do those Canadians occupy in the neighboring 
Republic? Are they hewers of wood and drawers of water. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, No, no. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant.) No, I think not, Go into 
their cotton and other industries in the neighboring 
States, and what will you find? You will find that the 
energy, the enterprise, the skill, the brains, which have 
made those successful factories, have been supplied, and — 
largely supplied, by the Province of Quebec. i 
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Mr. FISHER, And members of Parliament too. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant) Yes, go to the legislative 
hail, and high among the highest you will fiod Canadians. 
Sir, they undertook an enterprise of tunnelling one of the 
everlasting hills. The task defied the skill of their best en- 
gineers. Their State took hold of the enterpise, but was a 


failuro; the work was stopped. Money was sunk; what | 
was tobe done? Two Canadians say: We will take the. 


job, we will tunnel your mountain, They undertook it; they 


tion of reciprocal tree trade with the United States. Sir, 
if they could do that, I should oppose the proposition, I 
say Canadians are able to hold their own with tho people of 
the United States, but Ido not think you ought to ask 
Canadians to hold their owa weighted down against Ameri- 
‘cans, But how are you going to slaugh!er goods under 
reciprocal trade between the two countries? It is absurd 
for hon. gentlemen to make a statement of that kind, 
| They lose sight of the fact that the proposition of. the hon, 
| member for South Oxford is not to take the Canadian bars 


tunnelled it, and tce-day it is a success—a wonder in the 


eyes of the Id. t . ger tell cannot | dowa : 3 aes 
eid our aa Peete com ak PW eo own, to let Canadians go into their fields and them come 


: into ours, and to Jet the best men win. Under reciprocal 

Mr. BOWELL, And they were Cheated out of their pay-|trade relations with the United States we will suppose 
Mr, PATERSON (Brant), Yes, you say they were}an American manufacturer to try to slaughter goods 
cheated out of their pay; but does that lessen the fact|in this country. We will supposo that a manufacturer 
that Canadians were able to do the work that the most |of the city of Ogdensburg comes to the city of Ottawa 
skilled engineers in the United States were alraid to| with that intention, He is dealing in a certain 
attempt? Go into their churches, and you find that their|line of goods, the price of which at. home is 10 
pulpit orators are drawn from the people of Canada. Who|cents a |b.; but he has manufactured more than 
are tho foremost among their leaders in the legal and|he can sell at home and keep his price up to that 
medical professions? They are Canadians. And take any | figure; so he says: “I will run over to Ottawa and sell my 
position you please, and you will find Canadians at the top. | surplus stock en ae 8 cents, eae I awallanot breaks nee 
x home price. will do very well; 1 will get cost for wha 

oe ee eect send who ennui the Cigucester I sell “ Ottawa, and for what I sell at home [ will get 25 
ee er cent. profit.” That would bes very good arrangement, 

Mr. PATERSON. (Brant). Yes, who sail American | byt how could he do that if the Canadian bars were down 
ships? Why, Canadians, A great portion of the power] and the American bars were up? But the proposition is all 
and the development that has been given to that country | bars down; and how long do you suppose it would be 
has been given to it by Canadians; ani I ask the hon. | ander those circumstances before my traveller from Ottawa 
First Minister, if he is logical, to give an answer that logic | wou'd bs in every store in Ogdensburg offering that samo 
demands to this question: If Canadians can leave this} article at 8 centsalb? Not twenty-four hours, It would 
their native land, and go to that which is another land, and | be utterly impossible for slaughtering of goods to goon 
there, unknown and unfriended, take po-itions and work | under reciprocal trade relations, because we could go into 
their way up to the highest places in the land—not a| their markets and do the same thing there. We would be 
solitary instance here and there, but the most of them | to all intents and purpose commercially one country ; and 
altaining positions as high as the most of the other inhabi-| therefore to say that Canadians cannot hold their own 
tants who are native born to that country—if under these | under perfectly equal conditions, is to say something that 
conditions they can go and compete with the inhabitants|]is not warranted by the facts. Now, I do not wish 
of that which is a foreign land, will he say that they cannot! to read a great deal from the books, but I wish to 
hold the trade of their own country when it comes into] read something which I think is rather valuable. Tf 
competition with that of the Americans in a fair field and you remember, we had a committee on trade depression 
with no favor? Sir, | am glad that it is loft to hon. gentle-|in the year 1576, when trade was very bad in Canada. 
men on the other side to declare that Canada has grown a| There was a committee appointed by the House which took 
race of men who are not able to hold their own with the | evidence to ascertain what was the cause of the depression 
people who dwell in the United States. Why, Sir, go to] in trade and whether any remedy could be applied. Some 
their marts of commerce, and there their finest business | of the first men of the couatry were summoned before that 
men are Canadians, Go aud examine their farms, and then| committee and examined with reference to the condition 
come back and tell me if they know how to till their lands | of business, and the difficulties in its way. I have not time 
as the Ontario farmers do, My experience is that they do | to read all the evidence; but there was one question put to 
not. No, Sir; in every department and walk of life, in/ all these gentlemen, as to whether reciprocal trade arrange- 
every trade and profession, Canadians are the equals of the| ments with the United States would remove the difficulties 
dwellers in the United States and the peers of any other they were laboring under, the answer to which will be 
people under the sun. But hon, gentlemen take the ground | found interesting. Many of these gentlemen were advocates 
that we are equal to the citizens of the United States, but! of the National Policy, and were seeking to impress upon 
they claim that they have a larger field for their operations| the committee the necessity of imposing higher duties, 
than we have, and therefore we are at a disadvantage. | which the right hon. the leader of the Government proceeded 
Well, if they take that ground, there is some force in that. | to do as soon as he obtained power in 1878. I will give 
A manufacturer in Canada could not be expected, in my you first the statement of W. G. Porley, lumber merchant 
judgment, to hold his own in Canada if the manufactured | __| Among 


and leave the Amorican bars up; it is to take all bars 


products of the United States were allowed to come into 
Canada free of duty, while the United States charged a 
high duty on Canadian manufactured products going in there, 
The Canadian would be at a disadvantage, The American 
would slaughter bis goods in Canada, as we have been told ; 
aud therefore Mr. Blake took the position, and it was the 
policy of the Mackenzie Government, as it is the policy of 
this Government, only to a greater extent, to impose duties 
on articles coming from the States. I was surprised to 
hear the hon. member for Halifax (Mr, Kenny), who spoke 
this afterncon, for he is a large business man, speaking of 
the slaughtering goods in Canada as a result of the adop- 


suppose, the present member for Ottawa. 
other questions, he was asked : 


“Q. Have the lumbermen any theory as to any steps that might be taken 
by the Government to relieve this depression of the lumber trade? Do 
you know of any remedy which the Government could apply? Mr. 
Perley answered. There is no definite theory among us thatI am 
aware of. Of course, we are all anxious to have the privilege of send- 
ing lumber into the Ucited States without duty, if we could have it on 
fair terms. That would help us greatly. [do not know that there is 
any direct way of relieving ugsio any other way. : 

‘¢Q. Reciprocity, if it can be secured, is the only practical remedy 
that can be applied ? A. 1 do not know ofany other practical remedy ’ 


That is the statement of Mr. Perley. Tho lumbering indus- 
try is tho largost manufacturing industry in the country, 
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engages vastly more hands, and, I think, has four or five 
times more capital invested ix it than any other except the 
flour industry, The next person examined was Mr. J. R. 
Booth of this city, also a lerze lumberman, He wasasked: 

“Q. Do you find the lumber business very much depressed at present? 
= 9 dan you suggest any remedy that might be alopted by the Govern- 
ment for your relief? A I think reciprocity and free trade would 
sorts You think free trade would be the best relief you could get? A. 
In my opinion it would. 

‘© Q. You mean reciprocity with the United States? A. Yes.” 

Mr, John Ferris, a very large lumberman from New 
Brunswick, was also examined, and gave the following 
evidence: 

‘(Q. Your trade with the United States, because depressed when the 
Reciprocity Treaty was repealed? A. Yes, I have no doubt of it.’’ 
Mr, A. H. Gilmour who has been a large lumber merchant 
in hisday was examined. He isa man of this House at 
present, and I need not read his testimony as he can speak 
for himself. His testimony was to the same effect as the 
others. They also examined Mr. George A. Drumond, 
manager of the sugar refinery, which is an industry that is 
a good deal talked about and its value to the country 
debated. Now, he was not asked that question direct. Mr, 
Drammond was complaining that ho was subjoct to unfuir 
competition by the United States,. and what he wanted to 
urge on the committee was that they should lower the 
duties on the raw sugar which he imported or else impose 
a higher duty on the refined sugar; and [ think you will 
find that he claimed he was not fighting the United states 
without the aid of any protection, buat tbat he was fighting 
the United States refiner with 55 cents per 100 lbs. dis- 
crimination against him. He said: 

“Tt is capable of proof for example, that under the old tariff of Canada 
I have been paying higher ad valoren duties on raw material than have 
been charged on refined sugar coming from Boston or New York. 
It must be admitted that I have been ata disadvantage. I have been 
carrying on my business not in consequence of the tariff, but in spite of 
it, not in consequence of protection but in spite of discouragement.” 
Now, there is the testimony of that gentleman, head of the 
sugar refinery, that he had held his own against the refiners 
of the United States, not on equal terms, as he would have 
under reciprocal free trade with the United States, but 
with the positive discrimination of 55 cents per 100 lbs. 
on the American sugar, If that were true, why could not 
that gentleman ho'd his own in competition with others? 
I want to refer to the flour industry, which is the next 
largest industry to that of the saw mills in this country. 
And here I might, in passixg, allude to the remark of the 
hon, member for North Bruce (Mr. McNeill), who contended 
that under the old Reciprocity Treaty a large quantity of 
flour came into Canada, and that it was a very ruinous 
business, If that hon. gentleman would only take the 
trouble, he would find that if we brought a large quantity 
of flour into Canada from the United States under the old 
reciprocity treaty, we sent out a vastly larger amount, and 
the difference was what we imported we paid $190 for, 
while for what we exported we got $6 a barrel. We simply 
brought in their wheat and ground it into flour and made 
money out of the transaction. So the millers will not be 
found among those who will object to a reciprocity treaty. 
hee, me read you the following letter from Mr, W. H. How- 

and: 


“It may be said that, in spite of all disadvantages, in spite of the bulk 
of supply for the Lower Provinces comes from Ontario, and why? Be- 
cause we poor devils have no other market on this side of the Atlantic; 
and if we do not sell to our own people, we must ship our stuff 3,000 
miles away, and take very serious risks of markets. Rather than do 
this, we are glad to be permitted to undersell the Americans.” 


He thought we should shut out American flour because they 
charged duty upon ours. His complaint was not that we 
could not hold our own against the United States, but that 


we had to hold our own with gur bars down while the Uni- 
Mr. Parszrson (Brant.) 
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ted States’ bars were up. Hore is also the testimony of 
Mr. William Luke, of the Millers’ Association, one of the 
fathers of the National Policy, whose testimony will cer- 
tainly be accepted by hon. gentlemen opposite. He was 
engaged in a flour mill, and having been summoned to give 
his evidence, gave it as follows: 


‘©Q, Why could you not manufacture a particular grade? A. From 
the fact that 1am under the necessity of manufacturing a certain per- 
centage of a very superior grade which must bring me a corresponding 
value with the American superior flour which they manufacture and 
sell. If we had the United States market to-day, we would be pleased. 

‘©Q, Then that which would cure all your grievances, ag faras legisla- 
tion could cure them, would be reciprocity? A. I don’t know that will 
be all we would ask. I would, asa miller, rather have the United States 
market than any tariff or duties. 

“Q. If the United States markets were opened to you, you could fairly 
compete with the millers of the States? A Yes. There are grades of 
flour manufactured in the United States at $1 or $2 per barrel higher 
than in Canada.” 


— 


Now, then, I propose to give you the testimony of James 
Goldie, one of the largest flour manufacturers we have in 
the country, a gentleman who became a supporter of the 
Natidnal Policy, and who opposed my hon. friend from 
South Wellington, I think on three different occasions, but 
nevertheless he is one of the largest flour manufacturers 
in this country, and he was examined in reference to it; and 
what is his statement when he is asked whether hoe, as a 
manufacturer, would be afraid of reciprocal free trade with 
the United States and of holding his own with them. He 
was asked ; 

“Tf you had free trade with tbe United States, would 


able to get wheat in this country from which you coul 
good flour as the United States?” 


He says: 


‘¢T would undertake to compete with all the world if we had the 
United States market to send it to.” 


Then he was asked: 


“Q. What effect would reciprocity in wheat and flour with the United 
States have? A. I would not like to say. 

“Q. You thiak that would be the best thing which could be had? 
A. Of course we would not ask any favors. 

‘6Q, At the time you had reciprocity did you not manufacture very 

largely forthe United States? A. Yes, very largely, and since tbat, even 
since paying the duty, [ had a large trade—10,000, 15,000 or 20,000 
barrels a year.’’ 
It is absurd to state that a manufacturer like James Goldie, 
who sold 15,000 or 20,000 barrels a year in spite of the duty, 
could not hold his own under free trade, with the United 
States with their bara down as well asours, Then, there is 
the evidence of Mr. Millarky, boot and shoe manufacturer 
of Montreal, who, 1 believe, employs some 1,700 or 1,800 
hands and has a very large amount of capital invested, 
What is his testimony in this matter ? He was asked : 


make as 


my Q. Then reciprocity of tariff you think woald benefit you? A. 
es. 


°Q. Would you prefer a rise in our tariff or a reduction of the Ameri- 
can tariff? A. { do not care which it is. 

‘*Q. Then you do not come here to ask for protection? A. I come 
here to ask for reciprocity of tariff with the United States. If they take 
their tariff away altogether, I am perfectly willing that ours should be 
taken away. If they ask for a 35 per cent. duty, | want @ 35 per cent. 


duty. 

2, You are willing to compete with the United States if we have 
reciprocal trade with the United States? A. Yes, I should be perfectly 
delighted with reciprocal trade. 


“Q. Free trade then would suit you very well? A. Or reciprocity in 
tariff. It is immaterial which.” 


There is the representative of the Boot and Shoe Associa- 
tion of the Dominion, who was summoned here as a wit- 
| ness, to give his testimony in reference to that industry. 
| Then, take the agricultural implement industry, which is 
onc of the largest we have in this country, and is a grow- 
| ing and extending industry. Do you mean to tell me that 
_ the men who are engaged in that industry, who have built 
it up, the men who have the enterprise, and skill, and the 
inventive mind, the push and the determination of these 
men, would not be able to hold their own even in the New 


ou not be 
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York market with the Americans, I give their testimony, 
and first I give that of Mr. Frost, a well-known and promi- 
nent manufacturer of agricultural implements. He was 
asked : 


‘€Q. How does the cost of material, rent and labor in the United States 
compare with the cost in Canada? A. The machine we sell at Pres- 
cott for $75, twelve months’ credit, is sold by the American manufac- 
turers at Ogdensburg at $100, American currency, cash down. The 
difference between the American and Canadian prices is 25 per cent. 
We can sell at 25 per cent. cheaper than they can in the United States. 

“(Q, Then it would be an advantage to you to have reciprocity with 
the United States? A. Yes, we could undersell them.” 


He says further, when the question is asked : 


“. You drove the Americans out by being able to undersell them? A. 
Yes, there was one firm at Worcester, Mass., which took machines into 
Nova Scotia, to Halifax, from Boston. They sold them for $95 or $100. , 
We sent our machines of the same class down by the gulf port. 
ateamers to Pictou, and sold them for $75.” H 
So he does not fear that he will not be able to hold his 
own. Then John Watson, one of the most enterprising 
manufacturers in the west, is asked : 

“Q. How does the cost of production here compare with the United 
States? A. I think we can produce as cheap as they. 

*¢Q.. What would be tha effect, if we had reciprocity with the United 
States, in your line of business? A. We would hold up both hands for 
that. There would not then be so many manufacturers conflicting with 
each other here, for we would strike out with particular branches of the 
trade, say in one or two articles, and after we had supplied Canada, we 
could send the balance into the States.’’ 
He proposes to do a great business, as a live Canadian, and 
not to allow the Americans todo it for him. That is the 
stuff of which true Canadians are made. Then we have 
Messrs. Corsitt & Bro. They were not able to attend the 
sittings of the committee, but they wrote a letter which 
wound up as follows :— 

‘¢ What we have written answers your enquiries, but we beg leave to 

remark that our idea of the cause of depression in trade is summed up 
in this: ‘The supply exceeds the demands in all departments of trade, 
also, that if allowed an equal chance in honorable competition, we can 
successfully sell our machines anywhere against American manufac- 
turers.” 
The Massey Manufacturing Company were not able to come 
here before the committee, but they sent a letter, They 
are known to be one of the largest firms we have in Canada, 
and they sent the following letter :— 

‘¢ GanTLeMEN, —In reply to a communication received this day from the 

@lerk of Commons, would say. We are engaged in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements and farm machinery. Our average trade is about 
$100,000 per annum, and this season we are increasing the business 
xbout 20 per cent , and with very fair prospects. During the past season 
we did a foreign trade in Germany to the extent of some $8,000 or $10,000, 
and we anticipate a continuation of that trade. We may also add that 
the existing tariff is satisfactory to us, and is sufficient protection ; 
perhaps even a little less would also be. A still further advance in the 
tariff would certainly prove adverse to our interests.” 
Now, I have given all these industries and I propose to refer 
to the cotton industry. What did the manager of the 
Hocheiaga cotton industry state in reference to this matter ? 
He was asked : 

“Q. There werea great number of Canadians engaged in the cotton mills 

of the United States, and now they are desirous of working in Canada, 
are they not? A. The majority of the help [ have, learned in the United 
States. I have had applications enough from the States lately to fill 
two or three such mills as mine.” 
Why, Sir, I have often heard the hon. the Minister of 
Public Works talk about repatriating his fellow country- 
men, and inducing them to come back to Canada. I should 
not be surprised if one of the results of the adoption of re- 
ciprocity were to induce them, that modest, temperate, 
moderate and able race of people to come back to Canada 
so that our manufactures could be worked by these men, 
who would be only too happy to come back to work under 
the flag they had to leave in order to get work elsewhere. 
This witness was also asked : 

‘¢Q. What would be the effect on your trade providing the duties of 
the United States were repealed? If wea had free trade, could you com- 
pete with the American manufacturers? A. I should go for free trade 
very quickly.’’ 
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Q. Do you thiak 
We would try.” 
Then, I give you another, the Cornwall Cotton Co., on 
page 143. 

‘€Q Gan you produce in your mills, with the sameamount of money, 
labor and machinery, as large an amount as they can in the United 
States? A. If we had the same labor, yes. 

-Q. You say the cost of production in the United States is about the 
same as here? A. Yes.” 
He is asked again. 


' ‘How do your goods compare with American goods? A. They com- 


you could compete with the American mills? A. 


‘pare so favorably that we have no trouble in selling against them. 


‘*Q Are yours not superior to American goods? A. Some kinds are; 


the Americans make some very fine goods. 


“Q. Do they not use more waste than you do? No; A. we try to 


make good use of all our waste. 

‘€Q. How would reciprocity with the United States affect your busi- 
ness? A. I think that our people would be inclined to go for that, asit 
would give them access to a larger market. 

Q. You think you can compete with them in their own market? 
A. Yes; it might bother us for a little while, but I think in the long rua 
it would come out better for us. It would give us what we want by put- 
ting us on an equal fvoting.’’ 

The managers of that cotton mill, the largest mill I sup- 
pose, we have in the country, give this testimony. Ido 
not know that I have time to read it all, all the other testi- 
monies given here; but I merely mention that the testi- 
mony of Robert Mitchell, brass founder, of Montreal, is to 
the same effect; the testimony of Samuel Platt, Goderich, in 
the salt industry, is to the same effect; the testimony of 
Edward Gurney, with reference to the foundry business 
and stove business, one of the largest manufacturers in that 
line, is to the same effect. J think it is worth while to 
put his testimony on record in reference to this matter, 
because it will be interesting to some to know what his 
views are, for he is a leading man and considerable impor- 
tance is attached to his views. Hdward Gurney is asked: 

‘°Q. Have they any facilities for manufacturing stoves any cheaper 
than youcan? A. No. 

‘*Q. Suppose you were selling at cost, do you suppose they could sell 
as low as you can sell, looking at the rents, labor, taxation and every- 
thing? A. About the same when you come to take into consideration all 
the circumstances, and their having to introduce their goods into a new 
country. 

‘*Q. But yoursis an established business? A. Yes. Well, assuming 
what you presume to be the case, we could make the goods a little 
cheaper than they. Then we have connection in this country already 
established, and they have to form one, and any difference there might 
be would be overcome by this fact.” 


Then he is asked again. 


Q. If we had reciprocity with the United States in your business, you 
would be in favor of it? A. I would be more than content.” 
That is the testimony of Edward Gurney, one of the leading 
stove founders. Here is the statement of Mr, James Smart, 
founder, in reference to the same, only he does not speak as 
positively ; the testimony of Wm. Buck, in the same indus- 
try, but he does not speak as positively as Mr. Gurney in 
reference to the matter; he declared that at the time he 
was making as good a stove as they could make in the 
United States; and I will vouch for it that he is making as 
good now. He says, theoretically, he believes free trade 
would be right, but he is not as sanguine as to holding his 
own as some others profess to be. 1 have not tried to over- 
state these testimonies. These are the men who say that 
if you give them free access to the United States market, 
you may let the United States manufacturers comoin here 
and they will be able to hold theirown. R. H. Smith, 
with reference to saws, knives and similar goods, and D. 
McCrae give the same testimony. In the Canadian mar- 
ket they can hold their own. 3B, Rosamond, woollen cloth 
factory, representing the tweed industry, the strong sup- 
porter of hon. gentlemen opposite, and their candidate in 
the elections—let me read what Mr, Rosamond says with 
reference to our woollen cloth industry, on page 208: 

‘(Q. Is the present rate of duty satisfactory to you? A. Yes, under ordi- 


nary circumstances it woald be. We are in an exceptional position, being 
alongside of a country which has a high tariff against us; but, under 
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ordinary circumstances it would be satisfactory. The duty is certainly 
high enough ; if we had a country alongside of us which was reasonable, 
as our people are disposed to be, we would have no difficulty. 

“ Q. You would be content to have reciprocity with the United States? 
A. Yes, I believe it would be forthe benefit of everybody.” 


That is the testimony of Mr. Rosamond, of the woollen mills. 
I am afraid I have wearied the House with these quotations, 
but I thought it would be worth while to place the views of 
this gentleman upon record in order to show that he and 
others, who were contending against the Americans when 
gold was 112 and when there was only a 174 cents tariff 
here, were willing and able, under those circumstances, 
before they had acquired the strength they have now after 
many years’ prosperity, they were willing then and anxious, 
‘they were ready to hold up both hands,” as some of them 
expressed it, for reciprocal free trade with the United 
States. Now, the hon. the Minister of the Interior 
made one statement that struck me as having con- 
siderable force, and I gave ita good deal of considera- 
tion, as, [ am bound to say, I endeavor to do with all 
the statements that come from the other side. He said that 
if we made a treaty with the United States, it would have 
to be necessarily a time treaty, and that at the expiration 
of that time, if the United States were to abrogate the treaty, 
we might find ourselves, as one result, probably, of recipro- 
cal trade relations, with larger manufactures established, 
and running on special lines—he thofght that we would find 
ourselves in Canada with large mills and a vast number of 
them, and would daily be shut up to the restricted 
market of 5,000,000 instead of having the enlarged mutual 
market of 65,000,000 as we had during the continuation of 
the treaty. Isay, Mr, Speaker, that statement struck me 
as having considerable force, and I have given some reflec- 
tion to it, Ido not know whether the conclusion I arrived 
at would be shared by other hon. gentlemen, but it seemed 
to me to solve the difficulty, and to remove the danger which 
I confess 1 thought there might be. Under reciprocal free 
trade with the United States there would be an accession 
to the number of our manufactures here; and I believe, of 
course, there would be some displacement of capital, there 
would be some disarrangement of trade. I speak quite 
cognisant of the fact that I do not know how it would be 
in my own business. Ido not know whether I[ should be 
able to hold my own with them. I would be sorry to say 
that 1 could not, but I am free to say this, as a representa- 
tive of a Canadian constituency, charged with the duty of 
trying to promote the best interest of the people of this 
country, that lam bound to go for what [ consider would 
be the best interests of the country at large, no matter how 
it might affect me. There will be displacement, no doubt, 
of capital, and some men may have to fall in the change. 
There are misfortunes overtaking people all the time; there 
are changes taking place even now, within our limits, 
These things cannot be avoided. Suppose this change were 
brought into effect, there would be warning given of 
it, men would arrange their matters accordingly, and I 
look for this, I believe Canada will not secure all the manu- 
facturing establishments that are going to manufacture 
goods for the whole continent of America. I do not believe 
they will all come and locate in Canada; all I expect is that 
a certain number will, that we will get our full shares 
in some lines, that we are suited for, will get more than 
they will, and that having got them, there will be a 
prosperity to the country resulting from these reciprocal 
trade relations that will give us an increased population in 
a ratio greater, I believe, than we can venture to hope at 
the present time, Therefore, I think that is the solution 
of the difficulty suggested by the Minister of the Interior. 
Yes, we will have more factories, the ones that we have 
in existence will be enlarged and we will be enabled to 


turn out more than enough products for 5,000,000 

g eople, 

But I consider before the time limited would beens a 
Mr, Parerson (Brant.) 
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would have as many more iohabitants as would make s 
market for such mills as were erected within the bounds of 
your own limits: Therefore that objection, to which I 
attach considerable weight when I first heard it, I have 
worked out to a satisfactory solution according to my own 
idea, whether it answers the difficulty in the minds of others 
I cannot tell. What is the condition of the manufacturers 
of Cansda to-day. Some of them are enjoying very great 
protection and some are not, and one ot the difficulties 
experienced by many hon, gentlemen on looking at this 
question is this: they percise the tariffand see that a 
certain article is proteced 20 per cent, another 25, 
another 340, another 35, and they say: If those 
manufacturers require that protection in order to exist, 
and you wipe out tbat protection, does that not 
mean the crushing out of the industry? That would 
appear to be so on the face of the tariff. I am glad the hon. 
member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) is present, for he 
is a business man and will understand the argument I will 
address to the House, and will be able to correct me if it is 
not true. While it is a fact that thereis that amount of 
duty levied on manufactured products in this country, you 
must bear in mind that the manufacturers are not protected 
to that amount of duty in many of those lines. That cir- 
cumstance does away with a great part of the difficulty. 
Let me explain. I do not like to talk about my 
own business, but every man understands his own business 
best, and it may serve as an illustration, and no doubt 
the hon. member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) cau 
give other illustrations from the locomotive works 
and other industries in which he is _ interested. 
The article may be taxed 20 or 25 per cent. and 
may increase the cost to the consumer, but it is not due 
to the manufacturer having, say 20 per cent. pre- 
tection, but it is due to the system of protection itself run- 
ning through all its ramifications, protecting that which is 
the raw material as well as the finished product, thereby 
increasing the cost to the consumer. The protection the 
Canadian manufacturer has is the difference in the duty on 
the manufactured article and the duty on the raw 
material out of which the article is manufactured. 
Applying that test you will find the great bulk of the manu- 
facturers of Canada are not enjoying a very great degree of 
protection at the present time. 


An hon. MEMBER, Give them more. - 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). No. The consumer has 
to pay more for the goods, but the manufacturer does not 
got the protection, owing to the pernicious system running 
all the way through and the duties imposed on raw material. 
For instance, one line in which ] am engaged myself 
will serve as an illustration. There is a manufactured 
article upon which 20 per cent. duty is imposed. You 
would naturally say that the article is protected to the 
extent of 20 per cent. Not so, because on 40 per 
cent. of the raw material entering intv the manufacture of 
that article there is a specific duty of 2 cents per 
pound, which is equivalant to from 25 to 33 per 
cent. duty. The House will, therefore, readily see that the 
protection that is upon the manufactured article is the 
difference in the duty between the duty on the finished 
article and the duty on the raw material, There is on 
some other goods of the same kind, sweet goods—! 
have been speaking of a line that embraces nine-tenths 
of all manufactures of that kind, while as regards the other 
tenth sugar comes into it, and as the Minister of Customs 
seeks to obtain as much revenue as possible, it comes in 
under the sugar duty—when you come to that class you 
have an extra cent a pound on the sugar, and 30 per 
cent, on the molasses, in fact all the ingredients that enter 
into it are protected, and therefore the protection given to 
the manufacturer is only the amount of the difference be- 
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tween the duty placed upon the manufactured product and 
the duty on the raw material. Take agricultural imple. 
ments. There is 35 per cent, protection. It means an 
increased cost to the consumer, but the manufacturer does 


not get the benefit of the 35 per cent. protection, be- 


| The price offered was such that we paid the duty of 35 


_ markets, and secure a fair share of the United States trade. 


cause the duty he has to pay on the raw materia) reduces 
the protection he obtains, and in this case again his protec- 
tion is the difference between the duty levied upon the raw 
material and the duty on theimplementitself. Thereisa firm, 
I may be pardoned for mentioning names, and I do not think 
individual instances prove anything, but the cases are useful 
as illustrations—there is the Osborne-Killey Manufacturing 
Company who declare that under unrestricted reciprocity 
they could not hold their own. But the Waterous En. 
gine Company located in my own city, one of the most en- 
terprising firms in the Dominion, have been doing for years 
an export trade and have successfully competed with the 
Americans in Australia, Hungary, Russia and Chili, and 
they say that if they have been able to hold their own 
against the Americans in distant lands, they would be able 
to hold their own against Americans in the United States, 
wecause much of the raw material that goes into the manu- 
facture of their articles pays a duty of 30 per cent. on 
coming from the States, while in that case it would be free. 
They say give us the American market, and as 
proof of their desire to obtain it two of the sons 
ef members of the firm have left Winnipeg, I 
am sorry to say, avd have removed to Minneapolis, 
and in that young giant city they are carrying on’ business 
by their own energy and enterprise, and in a competition 
by tender for a fire engine they have been successful against 
rivals in the United States. Those young men who are 
unknown go into that city and build up an industry, and no 
wonder the Waterous firm says: If we can do that among 
people with whom we are unacquainted we can hold our 
own in this market and we will manufacture for the United 
States in portion as well. The hon. member for East York (Mr. 
Mackenzie), whom every one regiets is unable to say what 
he would like 1o say in this House, asked me to do this for 
him. He received a letter from a manufacturer and he desired 
a portion bearing on this question be read. He did not feel 
himself at liberty to mention the name of the manufacturer 
and therefore he could not give me permission to use it, and 
80 if there is any danger of hon. gentlemen opposite requir- 
ing me to give the name after reading it I will prefer not 
to read it, and will not read it. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Read it. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). It bears directly on this 
question, I may state that this is from the president of a 
large wood working company who make waggons and 
agricultural implements and a great many other things in 
that line, After alluding to some private matters he says: 


“There are some points that in my opinion have not been so fully 
demonstrated as they should be.”’ 


| That is in reference to the discussion on this question. 


“Take the injury to the manufacturers for instance. In our own 
business, that of the — — Manufacturing Company, of whichI am 
president, when Messrs. Fuller, Wiman and Smith commenced their 
crusade, Mr. cur manager, was wonderfally exercised and feared 
a flood of waggons from the American side would be slaughtered in our 
Canadian market, and that we could not receive any return therefor. 
I argued that free and unrestrictéd intercourse with them would open 
up a trade beneficial to both, and that we would get a fair shave of 
American trade. He thought that impossible, but while we were dis- 


| cussing the question an order came from a railway contractor in the 


State of Maine for thirty carts, on condition that we should pay the duty. 
per 
cent., and realised our regular Oanadian prices, and subsequently 
sold 120 carts in the same country alone. Had we had free 
access to the American market our trade would have been 
largely increased and profitable. This is only one example. Give usa 
chance to enter the markets of America untrammelled and we have the 
energy, intelligence, skill and resources to take the lead in our own 
The extra 
profit on stock, such as horses, cattle, &c., if sold to American buyers 
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without or free from duty impositions would more than quadruple the 
loss of such revenue. Dozens of American buyers come to Kast York 
annually to purchase horses, who plainly tell the farmers that, if it were 
not for the duty they, could and would pay $20 to $50 more for the 
animals they purchase than they now pay. So that our farmers, whether 
Reform or Conservative, are rapidly becoming supporters of unrestricted 
reciprocity.’’ 
I, Sir, was requested to read that. Itis just on the line of 
what I have stated that our manufactures will not be inferior 
to any others in competition. I grant you that if there are 
a class of men who naturally may teel timidity in this matter 
it would be the manufacturer, but it is our bounden duty, as 
he says, in the interests of the whole country to take this 
course, and I believe that what is in the interest of the 
whole country must be in the interest of the manufacturers 
too. We cannot increase the wealth of the people of this 
country ; we cannot put extra money into the pockets of 
the farmers and other industries of the country without 
their being able to expend more money, and in the end it 
must redound to the benefit of all. What has been 
the progress of our manvfactures? They havo ex- 
tended and increased, I grant you, but to what extent ? 
And what is their position to-day ? Is there not a stage of 
congestion? Is there not debt? Is thore not trouble? Is 
there no trouble among combines just now, and is it not 
being enquired into? What has brought about those com- 
bines? It is because men have combined, when they were 
not able to get prices that were remunerative, and when 
they were losing money, to try and form arrangements and 
agreements among themselves in order if possible that they 
might save themselves from bankruptcy. Others, I believe, 
have been formed for the purpose of getting more than a 
proper profit out of their investment. But, Sir, our over- 
supply and our export trade, owing to our protective system, 
is almost a nullity. In‘ 1878 we exported some $4,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods, but this year we have 
exported only a little over $3,000,000. So it is that our 
Government recognises this state of affairs as much as any- 
one else, and to-day we have agents sent away to distant 
countries to try and open up trade. We have voted here 
year after year thousands of dollars to establish commer- 
cial agencies, and we are making expeditions out to Aus- 
tralia and different places in order to get an outlet for the 
excess that we are manufacturing in thiscountry. But, Sir, 
just imagine for one moment sending agents thousands of 
miles away ; sending agents away to Australia, to the 
Argentine Republic and to other countries in order to open 
up a trade with their people and to extend our trade and 
our commerce, while here isa proposition made by a nation 
of 65,000,000 of the richest people on the face of the earth 
to open their markets to us, and yot we find men rising in 
their places and saying that it would be an injury to us to 
accept this invitation. It is something marvellous that that 
line of argument should be taken in a Canadian House of 
Representatives, by men who ought to be as intelligent as 
Canadian représentatives are supposed to be. Sir, the 
Minister of Marine made a very true statement in reference 
to this subject when he was speaking of the prosperity of 
Canada and regretting that we had not a very large import 
trade. He said: 

‘¢ After all it ig the inter-provincial trade that ig of more profit to ug 
than our foreign trade and we ought to cultivate that.” 
I agree with him that this inter-provincial trade and this 
inter-provincial commerce is an enriching, and profitable, 
and paying thing, but the trouble is here as has been 
pointed out by mavy gentlemen, that deeply as we regret 
it there is but a very small inter-provincial trade and the 
facts are these. There are geographical difficulties in our 
way asa Dominion. The hon. Finance Minister was, I con- 
sider, the father of the National Policy, and in my mind I 
give him credit for an earnest desire to promote inter-pro- 


| vincial trade as-one of the features of his National Policy, 
‘ but it has been tried, it has been in operation for years, and 
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we have failed to overcome the geographical difficulties 
that are in our way. We are forced to come to the conclu- 
sion that our inter-provincial trade has not been the success 
we would desire. I agree with the hon. Minister of Marine 
that if inter-provincial trade could be promoted, it would 
be a source of wealth to us, but there are great difficulties 
attending it. Carry out the proposition of the member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) and give us com 
mercial relations with the United States of America and 
what would happen? Why, Sir, we become entitled 
to participate and will participate in all the great 
inter-state commerce of that mighty republic, which 
has made it today one of the greatest nations of the 
earth. We become participants and sharers in the prosperity 
of that inter-state commerce which is two-thirds times 
greater than all their foreign commerce. We have access 
to the millious of people in the United States, and, Sir, if 
they have improved by this trade we cannot help sharing 
in that benefit, to improve also, as commercially we will be 
the one people in that respect. They will enter and trade 
with us, 5,000,000 of people, and we enter a trade with 
65,000,000. Perhaps we may lose some _ inter-pre- 
vincial trade, or part of it, that has been forced into 
unnatural channels, but we gain a vastly greater amount 
from that great intercontinental commerce which will 
sweep through this land, enriching it, I believe, as it has 
enriched the people of the United States. Sir, if it be an 
undenied fact that their interest commercially has been the 
great means of making them a rich and prosperous people, 
does it not logically follow that the securing to us as free a 
right as they possess to participate in that intercontinental 
commerce must be a benefit for us? And, Sir, are we not 
justified when we contemplate this in offering this resolu. 
tion? Would the Ministry not be justified in taking that 
proposition into consideration, and, if they agree in the 
arguments that have been advanced in its favor, seeking to 
give effect to it, as they have been invited by Mr. Bayard to 
do, It has been argued—and I will touch this point very 
briefly—that this proposition discriminates against Great 
Britain. Sir, that is one thing I do not just exactly like—not 
so much because Great Britain has done so much for us in 
that regard; but it looks as if when a nation takes your pro- 
ducts free you should not raise a wall against it, while you 
take down the wall that separates you from others. But I 
regard the matter in this way. We have been given per- 
mission—nay, more, I believe it is our duty to our Queen and 
country, a8 British subjects, located in the Dominion of 
Canada—to see that the interests of the Empire are 
furthered, and we can only do that in this part of the Hmpire 
by being true to Canada and Canada’s interests, In that 
way we show ourselves the most devoted and loyal subjects 
of Her Majesty. But even in the tariff we have enacted 
you find discrimination. You find us taxing Britain now, 
and yet Britain is receiving our products by tho millions 
and tens of millions year after year without taxing them; 
and what is the reason? Certainly not to benefit Cana. 
dians, She does it because it is to her interest to do it; 
and while she has received our products free, she has also 
received the products of other nations free, England has 
ney treated us with greater favor than she has treated other 
nations. 


Mr. HESSON. How about the cattle question ? 


_ Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The hon. gentleman is right 
in that; but speaking in the main, England treats us as she 
treats other nations. The English people look after their 
interest and we must look after ours. But we find that the 
very import duties designed by the hon. Minister of Finance 
‘0 operate more against the United States than against 
Great Britian have actually discriminated against Great 
Britian and in favor of the United States. 


Mr. BOWELL. Quite the contrary, 
Mr. Pargrson (Brant.) 
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Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The hon. gentleman must 
not say that, because I have figured the matter out, and I 
give the result asl have obiained it from the Trade and 
Navigation Returns, The values of the dutiable and free 
goods entered for consumption in Canada from Great Britain 
and the United States respectively during the year 188 
were as follows :— vee 


Dutiable Free Duty ~ 

goods. goods. Total. Paid. 
Great Britain... sess $35,766,273 $ 9,195,930 $44,962,233 $9,318,920: 
United States... 30,570,609 14,536,450 45,107,066 7,268,914. 


The value of the British goods imported was a little less 
than the value of the American goods, but we levied over 

$2,000,000 more duty on the fo~mer than on the latter, | 
The percentage of duty on the British goods, taking free 
and dutiable together, was 20? per cent., and taking the 
dutiable alone, 26 per cent., while the percentage of duty on 
the American goods, free and dutiable together, was 165 
per cent., and on the dutiable alone 232 per cent. The hon, 
Minister of Customs will also remember that these figures 
do not show as much discrimination against Great Britain 
as I believe will be shown by the figures for 1888, because 
the operation of the iron duties is not yet as manifest as it 
will be when we get tho returns for this year. A loss of 
revenue is to be encountered, but we hope that retrench- 
ment and economy, combined with greatly increased pros+ 
perity, will enable us to overcome that, I notice that the 
Government do not venture to ask us to vote down the 
motion of the hon, member for South Oxford on the ground 
of disloyalty to Britain, though speakers have greatly en- 
larged upon that; their resolution speaks of the interest of 
Canada, and of Canada alone, and that, 1 think, is as it 
should be. We have had great speeches on the subject of 
loyalty. I do not like to profess my loyalty in loud 
words, and very often I would rather act my loyalty 
than speak it. If I know myself, 1 am loyal to Great ~ 
Britain; I believe I am loyal to Canada, and I think itis 
our first duty as Canadians—it will be regarded as our first 
duty by the people of England, by the Parliament of Hng- 
lanp, by the sovereign we are proud to have reigning over 
us—to attend to the interests of Canada, to build it up, and 
in building it up to bring added glory and dignity to the 
Empire. Now, Sir, I would say in conclusion, that one of 
the strongest reasons in my mind leading me to favor the 
proposition of the hon, member for South Oxford, is that 
if Lam anything, I am a Canadian ; I believe in Canada; 
I love Canada; [ want Canada to go on to prosper, to in- 
crease, to expand, to develop, to become a Canadian nation- 
ality, on this continent, happy at present in the tio that 
binds us with the mother country, but fitting ourselves, if 
at any time it should be thought in the interest of the Hm- 
pire better for us, to become, as the hon. First Minister 
himself has spoken of us, a kingdom—an auxiliary king- 
dom—that we should yo on, so thatif that time should 
come, soon or late, we should be able to take our position 
among the nations of the earth, and reflect honor upon 
that nation of which we now form so important a part. 
Mr. Speaker, this is what I want to say, and I say it 
with feelings of regret: I have been through the 
Dominion, or have endeavored to go through it 
not with much time at my disposal, but I have at intervals 
of afew years endeavored to take time enough from my — 
own affairs, if possible, to make myself acquainted with 
the differont portions of this Dominion; and in doing that, 

while I was rejoiced at the hospitality and the kindness — 
with which I was greeted in all parts of the Dominion, 1 
could not fail to notice that there are commercial difficul- 
ties in our way, which produce a certain amount of fric- 
tion, and prevent the cement that ought to bind us together 
from hardening as fast and as strong as I, as a Canadian, 
desire it should. Icould not blame the people, when! 


found them in certain Provinces saying: It is reasons 
{ i Cs Daa 4 
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that you should be more content with Confederation than 
we, because you have us for your customers, you 
send your goods down to us and you make us pay 
for them in hard cash. You take nothing in return 
from us, and we have to sell at reduced prices, 
at 20 or 30 per cent. less than the value of our 
goods to get the gold with which to pay you for 
yours. Sir, that is the difficulty under which these people 
labor ; and we cannot wonder, under these circumstances, 
that that sentiment should be voiced in this House; for a 
man should be honest in his utterances, and if the Province 
from which he comes is dissatisfied, if there are grievances 
under which his people suffer, the way to heal them, the 
way to discover a remedy, is not to cry peace! peace! 
when there is no peace. Now, as I said, one of the strongest 
reasons that induced me to support the resolution of my 
hon. friend from South Oxford is this, that I kaow, although 
I do not like to contemplate the fact, that unless we can 
develop a iarger inter-provincial trade, unless we can 
become cemented more closely and firmly together than we 
are, unless the present difficulties are removed—and I do 
not see very well how they are to be overcome, unless 
that friction is smoothened away and the feeling 
of dissatisfaction engendered by this state of things 
dispelled, there cannot be that strong bond which it 
is desirable should combine the members of a new 
nationality. It is not because these men are discontented 
or dissatisfied with the Canadian flag They are as proud 
of the Canadian flag, it may be, as we are, it is not that 
they have a dislike to Confederation politically, but it is 
because their material interests are not as well served by 
Confederation as they conceive the interests of the older 
Provinces are served. I believe if we had unrestricted re- 
ciprocity with the United States, we would open up natural 
markets for our productions ; the people of Ontario would 
trade with the people with whom they desire to trade, and 
with whom it is natural they should trade, and the people 
22—18588—6 


of the other Provinces would do the same. We would lose 
perhaps some of the trade that we may have forced, by 
means of this high tariff, with the more distant Provinces, 
and some of the neighboring States might share part of 
that trade with us; but what could prevent our going in 
and taking our share of the immense trade that could be 
developed there and of participating with those people in its 
profits ? Trading in our natural markets, the tariff barriers 
removed on this continent, there would then be peace and 
prosperity. All the Proviaces of this Dominion, free com- 
mercially and prospering commercially, would politically 
become united and banded together as one, strong in up- 
holding the Canadian flag, which I hope will ever be upheld 
in the hands of freemen worthy to dwell on the soil of 
Canada. I thank you, Sir, and the hon. members of this 
House, for having listened to me as patiently as you have, 
while I have gone over ground that has, no doubt, been 
gone over already. But I feel some interest in this subject. 
I feel that it is one of the most important subjects that has 
ever been before the country. I feel that its effects will be 
greatly in the interests of the country ; and therefore I de- 
sired to say a few words in the hope that I might strengthen 
the arguments that have already been advanced. 


Mr. RYKERT moved the adjournment of the debate. 
Motion agreed to. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD moved the adjournment of 
the House, 


Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 1:15 a.m. 
(Saturday). 


Printed by Mclzanx, Roesr,& Co., Parliamantary Printers, Wellington 
Street, Ottawa. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
must be forwarded to the Debates Office within twenty-four hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have been circulated, as after that 
time the contractors may print the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, 26th March, 1888, 


The Spraxer took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 


REPRESENTATION OF PRINCE EDWARD. 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House that the Clerk of 
the House had received from the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, a certificate of the election return of John M. 
Platt, Esq., to represent the Electoral District of the Qounty 
of Prince Kdward, 


FIRST READING, 


Bill (No. 67) to incorporate the Buffalo, Chippawa and 
Niagara Falls Steamboat and Railway Company.—(Mr. 
Ferguson, Welland.) 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION, 
Mr, SMALL moved: 


That it be an instruction to the Committee on Railways and Canals 
that they have power, if they think fit, to divide the Bill intitaled : ‘An 
Act to confirm a certain agreement made between the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of Canada, the Canada Southern Railway Company 
and the London and Port Staniey Railway Company, and a certain agree- 
ement made between the London and South- Eastern Railway Company 
and the Canada Southern Railway Company, “ into two Bills.” 


Mr. LAURIER. J would like to ask the hon. gentleman 
to explain what is contained in this motion, 


Mr. SMALL, The Bill as originally introduced consoli- 
dated those several agreements. It has been proposed by the 
solicitor of the Grand Trunk Railway that there should be 
two charters instead of one in confirmation of the agreements 
between those different lines of railway. The motion pro- 
poses two agreements and two charters, instead of one, - 


Mr. MULOCK. I would like to ask the hon. gentleman 
if notice has been given of this application ? It is im the 
nature of a private Bill, and I think the practice is for a 
private Bill to be introduced and to be presented to this 
iiouse,and not to originate in the Select Standing Commiitee 
on Railways and Canals. 


Mr. SMALL. I was under the impression it ought to 
have been introduced inthe Railway Committee, This 
Fo has been made at the suggestion of the Clerk of the 

ouse. 
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Mr. MULOCK. Has notice been given for the appli- 
cation of this private Hill? 


Mr.SMALL. Oh, yes. The Bill is before the Com- 
mittee and has been read a first time. 


Mr. LAURIER. 
stand. 


Mr.SMALL. Yes. 
Motion agreed to. 


It is a mere matter of form, as I under- 


ADJOURNMENT FOR EASTER. 


Mr. LAURIER. Before the Orders of the Day are called, 
I would like to ask the Government if they have come to 
any definite conclusion ag to the adjournment of the House 
on Wednesday, and as to what time the adjournment would 
take place? It would be important to know this before 
getting through the present debate which we have now on 
hand, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Itis contemplated that 
the House should adjourn on Wednesday at six o’clock, and 
stand adjourned until the following Tuesday at eight o’clock. 
While I am up I would say that, from all I can learn, there 
is not much probability of finishing the debate on the ques- 
tion before the House to-morrow night, and if a vote is not 
taken to-morrow night I would ask the House to adjourn 
the debate until we meet again after Haster on Tuesday 
night. The debate would then go on on Wednesday and I 
hope it will invite the House soon to come to a vote, as the 
House, I am sure, feels inclined to do. 


BILLS ON BANKING, 


Sir RICHARDCARTWRIGHT. I would like to enquire 
of the First Minister whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to introduce speedily the Bill with respect to 
banking which has not, as 1 understand, been printed yet— 
the Bill as to banks and banking ? 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. There is no Bill on 
that. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I thought the hon. 
gentleman, or one of his colleagues, stated his intention to 
introduce a Bill with reference to banks and banking ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I asked the question 
as the impression had gone abroad, and a great many ques- 
tions have been addressed to myself and my hon, friend 
about it. I take it for granted then, if the hon. gentleman 
will permit me, that there will, in all human probability, 
be no legislation on that subject by the Government this 
Session. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. In all human probability 
there will be no legislation in this respect during the pres- 
ent Session. I think that what I did say with respect to 
the question relating to bankiog was, that probably the 
Committee on Banking and Commerce would, during the 
present Session, strike a sub-committee for the purpose of 
considering that question, The charters expire in 1890, and 
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before that period I think the time and attention. of those 
gentlemen who are accustomed to finance and fiscal matters 
should be directed especially to that subject, with a view to 
having legislation, if required or thought necessary, before 
the expiration of those charters. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Mr. Speaker, I would re- 
mind the First Minister that the Bills relating to the 
Franchise Act and the Contested Elections Act promised in 
the Speech from the Throne have not yet been laid before 
Parliament. It is of the highest importance that those 
measures should be in the hands of members befcre ad- 
journment takes place. We certainly want to know, and 
the country wants to know, what legislation the Govern- 
ment proposes. It is a matter of the first consequence, 
because it relates to the constitution of this House. Unless 
those measures are in the hands of members before the 
adjournment takes place, there will be no adequate oppor- 
tunity of consulting the country with regard to them, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I would say to the hon. 
gentleman that not only those measures, but all the 
measures promised in the Speech from the Throne, and all 
the principal measures that the Government proposes to 
submit for the consideration of Parliament, will be laid 
before the Houce for immediate discussion and action on 
the reassembling of the House after Haster. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). That will not suit. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I might point out to 
the First Minister that this would render it very difficult 
to get the views of the constituents, unless we sit for au 
unusually long time, which I do not suppose that. he nor 
any body desires. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Iam sceptic enough to 
doubt whether the time of the hon. gentleman during the 
short recess will be materially occupied in explaining any 
of the public measures to their constituents. I think my 
hon, friends opposite, and oa this side of the House as well, 
will find their time fully occupied in looking after their own 
domestic interests and religious duties during the short 
recess. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. We have now been a 
month in session and have not had those measures yet, 


Sir JOHN A.MACDONALD. I take this opportunity of 
saying, for the comfort of the hon. gentlemen from the 
Maritime Provinces who use the Intercolonial Railway, that 
free passes will be given going and returning duriog the 
Kaster recess. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE NORTHERN LIGHT, 


Mr. WELSH. I have been waiting for the last few days 
for the Minister of Marine to be in his place, to ask when 
those papersI have spoken of in connection with the 
captain of the Northern Light will be laid on the Table of 
the House ? 


Sir JOHN A,.MACDONALD. Ifthe hon. gentleman will 
take the opportunity at six o’clock to put the question, I will 
see that my hon. friend is in his place, 


Mr. WELSH, That is all right. 


COUNTY OF RUSSELL. 


Mr. LAURIER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of this House the fact that the seat for the 
County of Russell is vacant, and has been vacant for some 
time, 1 notice that Mr. Speaker received the report of 
Judge Osler and the final report of the Supreme Court 
at the opening of the present Session, Looking at this re- 

Sir Joun A. Maoponap. 


port I find it is very much in the same line as the report of 
the same judge in the case of the County of Kent, and 
though the report has been before the House, and therefore, 
within the knowledge of the Government, for more than a 
month, the Government have not thought proper to take 
action, for reasons which I myself would agree justifies us 
in making the House consider as to the issuing of a Royal 
Commission to further investigate the matter, As the re- 
port is very much in the same line as the report made by 
the same judge in the case of the Kent election, that is to 
say, the question was whether further enquiry would be 
desirable, I think the House should not delay any further 
the issue of the writ. I therefore move: . 

That the Speaker do forthwith issue his warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery to make out a new writ of election for the Electoral 
District of the County of Russell in Ontario. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I would ask my hon, 
friend to allow his motion to stand until to-morrow. The 
only objection I have to it is the rule which I think ought 
to be observed as much as possible, that in every case of 
this kind connected with the issue of a writ, we should act 
on areport from the Committee on Privileges and Hlec- 
tions. 


Motion allowed to stand. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed resolu. 
tion of Sir Richard Cartwright: 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of com= 
mercial intercourse should obtain between the Dominion of Canala 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles man- 
ufactured in, or the natural products of either of the said countries 
should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles 
subject to duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted), 
That it is further expedient that tha Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms and con- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the 
purpose of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. : 


And the motion of Mr. Foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, as in the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United S:ates in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879, and has since 
received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of its people. 

And the motion of Mr, Jones (Halifax) in amendment to 
the amendment: 

That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, it is highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 
thrown open to vessels of both countries on a footing of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other, and 
be entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining. 


Mr. RYKERT. Mr. Speaker, I think the only deduction 
that can be drawn from the resolution of the hon. member 
for South Oxford, and from his speech in introducing that 
resolution, and the several speeches made by hon, gentle- 
men opposile in support of it, is, that it is nothing but an 
insidious attempt to commit this House to the policy of free 
trade. Running through ali their speeches from begin- 
ning to end is an evident disposition to advocate the 
policy of free trade. They seem desirous, as it were, 
by a snap verdict, to commit this House to a re- 
versal of the National Policy which was adopted in 
1578. It seems to me, Sir, that before this House 
can pass judgment in a proper manner upcn a resolution 
such as that which is now before it, this House ought to be 
satisfied that some opinion has been expressed by the people 
of Canada in favor of such a policy as hon. gentlemen 
opposite have now adopted. I cannot understand why this 
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House should now, within twelve months after a general 
election, be called upon to reverse a policy which was then 
passed upon and approved by the people. Ifthe National 
Policy has been a failure in this country, that fact has not 
yet been established by hon. gentlemen opposite; but the 
country having adopted that policy on three different 
oceasions—first in 1878, when they transferred hon, gentle- 
man opposite from the Treasury benches to the Opposition 
side of the House, in 1882, after the matter had been. fairly 
and fully discussed before the people and in Parliament, 
and in 1887, when every person in the country was fully 
alive to the importance of that question—it seems to me 
that there ought to be some strong and satisfactory reason 
why this House should now be call upon to reverse that 
policy. There isno doubt, in coming to the conclusion 
they did, in 1878 particularly, the people of this country 
were largely indebted to the speeches made by the hon, 
member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) and the hon. 
hon. member for South Brant (Mr. Paterson). My hon. 
friend from South Brant has drawn the attention of the House 
to the year 1876, and I.am glad he has, because I shall 
perhaps be able to refresh his memory as to some very 
important speeches made by him and by the hon, member 
for North Norfolk in this House and in the country, If 
there are any two persons in this country to whom we as 
Conservatives are indebted for the establishment of the 
National Policy and the education of the people in favor of 


_it, they are those two hon, gentlemen; and I have no doubt 
that when they expressed their opinions in Parliament, 


they expressed what they really felt. At any rate, what- 
evor they did say met with a hearty response from the 
people. Now, Sir, it would perhaps bo well, as a matter of 
history, that I should refer to some of those speeches, so 
that some of the younger members of this House who were 
net here at the time, may be informed to some extent as to 
what were then the sentiments of these hon. gentlemen. 
The hon. member for South Brant would have been a little 
fairer, I think, if he had gone back one year, and had refer- 
red to the report of the Committee on the Manufacturing 
Interests made in 1874, He has made copious extracts 
from the report of the Committee on Agricultural Depres- 
sion appointed in 1876; but [ would also like to refer to 
the very important report made by a Committee of this 
House in 1874 when the hon. member for Hast York had 
control of the Government. The whole question of the 
effect of the then fiscal policy upon the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests of the country was then discussed, 
and a report was presented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr, Wood, then a Reform member for the city of 
Hamilton, and that report, to my mind, has been vindicated 
by subsequent events. In that report I find this 
language: 


“This disturbing element in the manufacturing industry of the Do- 
minion, arising out of our geographical position and out of the trade 
policy of our neighbors, should induce even those who may regard 
free trade as a correct principle in the abstract, to recogn ze the neces- 
sity for a modification of that principle as"a measure of self-protection, 
and your Committee respectfully recommend the enactment of such 
laws as will regulate, if it cannot altogether prevent, the evil com- 
plained of.” 

‘2nd. The almost uniform testimony before your Committee was to 
the effect that an increased protection to manufactures will not neces- 
sarily increase the cost of the manufactured article to the consumer; 
and, in the opinion of your Committee, the witnesses have made out a 
very strong case in support of this view.” 

‘It appears to be well established that the cost of manufacturing de- 
creases as the quantity of goods manufactured increases. Thus a large 
manufacturing establishment can afford to sell its products at a lower 
1ate than a smaller one. If, therefore, Canadian industry is relieved 
from the pressure of such undue competition as that referred to in the 
first paragraph of this report, the effect will be that the manufacturing 
establishments will be worked to their full capacity, and the cost of 
production, and vhe consequent cost to the consumer willbe proportion- 
ately reduced.”’ 


Subsequent events have shown the correctness of that re- 
port, 


thing has been reduced in cost tothe consumer, and all 
over the country, instead of a slaughter market, we find a 
home market for the produce of our farmers, In 1876, 
when the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), then Min- 
ister of Interior, made a motion asking for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, the hon. member for North Norfolk, 
who was a very strong pratectionist, uttered sentiments 
with which I think every member on this side of the House 
and the vast majority of the people of this country will 
agree. This language has been repeated in this House on 
several occasions, but, like a good story, it will stand fre- 
quent repetition. 

“Tt may be safely assumed that no nation has attained to greatness ia 
commerce and manufactures without having, in the course of its history, 
imposed exactions acd restrictions. * * * U[ believe that theintorests 
of the nation would be promoted by judicious protection ; I believe that 
the agricultural interests of the Dominion wouid be promoted by protec 
tion, and that the manufactures being brought to the door of the farmer, 
would afford a market for a great many articles of produce that would 
not be saleable if the market were 3,000 miles away.” 
In that connection, to show that these sentiments were not 
only those of the hon. member but of leading gentlemen on 
the other side of the line, I would like to quote froma 
speech made by a gentleman in Congress in 1878 upon 
the Wood tariff, in which speech he seemed almost to have 
adopted the language of the hon. gentleman. The Hon. 

r. Tifton, on 3rd May, 1878, made these observations in 
Congress on the Wood tariff: 

‘¢Mr. Chairman, I want these gentlemen who favor this Bill to advise 

me where the operatives of all the manufacturing interests of this country 
are to find employment when the manufacturing interests are stricken 
down. I oppose this Bill because England is for it. I oppose this Bill 
because every English free trader in this country isin favor of it. I 
oppose this Bill because English manufacturers are forit. I oppose this 
Bill because I thinkit erring and inexpedient at this time. I oppose this 
Bill because it strikes down our home markets, by striking down labor, 
by striking down the consuming extent of the country—I mean the 
factories.’ ; 
That speech made in the House of Congress is in entire ac- 
cord with the speech made by the hon. gentleman. The 
speech of the hon. member for North Norfolk was seconded 
by that of the hon. member for South Brant (Mr, Pater- 
son), who, upon that occasion, seemed to grow somewhat 
wild in his endeavors to induce the hon. the Minister of 
Finance to adopt a fiscal policy for the protection of our 
manufactures. In his appeal to the House, he told them 
that he had pledged his electors that when he came to 
Parliament he would ask for protection upon wheat, He 
was satisfied protection upon grain would be a grand thing 
for the farmers, and, moreover, he told the House that if 
they did not agree to his recommendation, he would bring 
down a petition signed by 100,000 grangors asking the 
Government to grant his demand. He was kind enough, 
however, to tell the House that the Government had yield- 
ed, to a certain extent, as regarded the fiscal policy, and he 
pointed out the benefits which would accrue from the 
adoption of that policy as far as he, a manufacturer, was 
concerned. This is the language he used in his strong 
appeal to the Minister of Finance : 


‘(T trust that the wisdom which led him to yield that point will in- 
duce him to grant the same to other industries, and that no sectionalism 
will tio his hands. I hope that other hon. gentlemen will speak on 
this subject, and whether the Committee is appointed or not, the 
interchange of views will lead the Finance Minister to bring in a tariff 
which will redound to the prosperity of the whole Dominion.” 


He pointed out that if one industry languished, all the 
Others would. Thac was not the tone of the hon. gentle- 
man’s speech on Friday evening last. ‘Then, on the con- 
trary, he pointed out that if this resolution were adopted 
and the policy it proposed carried out, it might have the 
effect of destroying some industries. He thought, however, 
the larger industries would be able to hold their own al- 
though the smaller ones might collapse. He said: 


‘¢T have confidence that he will arrive at a conclusion on this point. 


Manufactures have increased in this country, every-' | know the difficulty he will have in satisfying all parties, but weshould 
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keep in mind the fact that we are one people, and when one of our in- 
dustries prospers all must benefit, while if one languishes all must suf- 
fer more or lesgs.”’ 


That was the language then used by the hon. member for 
South Brant. In speaking of the pledges he had made to 
his electors, in showing what the people demanded at his 
hands, and in order to satisfy the electors when he went 
back to them that he had redeemed his pledges, he, on the 
floor of Parliament, said : 

‘‘ At my last election when my opponents told them that they need 

not expect any protection from the Reform Government, I had to assure 
them that whenever this subject came up in the House I would raise 
my voice in their behalf, and I think it is hardly possible that the duty 
on wheat will give increased prices.’”’ 
I wonder what the hon. gentleman says now? Then, asl 
said, he threatened the Government with bringing down 
his 1U0,000 grangers to compel the Government to grant 
what he thought should be granted: 

“Tt is true some hon. gentlemen here think the United States pursue 
& commercial policy that is utterly nonsensical in some respects ; but 
until the duties on agricultural products are removed, it is prima facie 


evidence that the farmers believe protection to be in their own 
interests.’’ 


We have often heard the hon. gentleman speak of immigra- 
tion to this country. We have often heard him denounce 
the policy of the Government with reference to immigra- 
tion, but in those days, when the question of immigration 
was in its infancy, when the policy oi the Government of 
Ontario was strongly in favor of immigration, the hon. gen- 
tleman, in order to show what effect the adoption of the 
policy he recommended would have upon immigration, 
pointed out the advantage it would bring to some of our 
industries. He said: 


‘It is well known that we pay a cash bonus to the inhabitants of 
other countries to come into Canada and settle in our midst. Itisa 
fact that some of those who have been thus induced to emigrate to 
Canada have been compelled, from want of employment to which they 
have been accustomed, to goto the United States. I believe by a 
defensive tariff you would not have to pay to bring those men here. 
Adopt it, and you will find the steam-whistle of our factories will be 
the call for them to come.” 


He also contended very strongly that the duty on wheat 
would not raise the price : 


“TJ think it is hardly possible that the duty on wheat will give in- 
creased prices, because we raise a surplus and export it. Nevertheless, 
it will be @ protection to our millers, and if any can be given to our 
agricalturists by a revision of the tariff they should get it. The party 
to which I belong, and which is led by the Premier, will make a mis- 
take if they refuse tc grant this Committee.” 


Then, in order to illustrate the beneficial effects of protec- 
tion, the hon. gentleman points to his own industry. He 
said : 


‘*The other year the Finance Minister, in revising the tariff, gave 
some encouragement to our industry which it never had before. The 
result was that a thousand men who were engaged in that industry in 
Germany were literally transported, by the change in the tariff, to 
Canada and set to work here. The cost of the articie was not increased 
one iota, and Canada got all the benefit. The middlemen suffered a 
diminution of profits; but for them nobody seems to care much, the 
producer and consumer receiving all the sympathy. It is inevitable 
that a like result would flow to other manufacturers under the same 
policy. Jf the Finance Minister finds such is the case, 1 trust that the 
wisdom which led him to yield that point will induce him to grant the 
same to other industries, and that no sectioualism will tie his hands.’’ 


Then the hon, gentleman was a little afraid that his friends 
from the Maritime Provinces might find some fault with the 
policy of protection, and he gave his opinion upon that 
question. He pointed out that if this policy was adopted, 
manufactures would spring up in the Maritime Provinces; 
and he thought, if they would look at the latter squarely 

they would be satisfied, on a full investigation, that a pro- 
ee policy was the best system for those Provinces. Ho 
ald; 


“T would remind the hon. gentlemen from the Maritime Provinces 
that Ontario is not given up to manufacturing. That interest bears 
but asmall proportion to ovhers in this Provincee Itis the same in 
Quebec. That being the cage, what is to prevent Halifax under a pro= 
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tective tariff from having its manufactories? Whatis to prevent the 
establishment of industries in St. John, Charlottetown, and the other 
towns of the Maritime Provinces? Protection does not mean Ontario’s 
interests at the sacrifice of the interests of the Maritime Provinces. It 
is to stimulate the manufacturers of this Dominion irrespective of Pro- 
vinces; but if any part of Canada could more successfully compete in 
our markets I thinkit is Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, trom the fact 
that they have coal and iron lying side by side They would be able to 
manufacture cheaply and compete with Untario,”’ 

That, Sir, is another of the strong arguments which the 
hon, gentleman made, and I think that we, on this side of 
the House, are strongly indebted to them for those argu- 
ments, and the effect they had on the country. There is 
nothing which had so strong an effect on the country, there 
is nothing which so strongly endorsed the opinions express- 
ed by the leader of the Government, as the speeches made 
by those two hon. gentlemen. They corroborated every- 
thing laid down by our party, and the result was a change 
of Government, for which those hon. gentlemen have to 
thank themselves. Let mo, for a minute, point out briefly 
what I consider the National Policy has done for Canada, 
I will not go into any elaborate statements, because this 
House thoroughly understands the question, It has been 
discussed over and over again, and it would insult the in- 
telligence of this Legislature for me to go into the matter 
fully again, but the evidence is incontrovertible that we 
have got rid of the slaughter market of which we heard 
so much; we have gota home market; our manufactures have 
reached a much larger number, and a much larger amount 
of capital has been expended on them, and, instead of our 
farmers having to carry their produce 2,000 or 3,000 miles 
away, they havea market at their own doors. The hon. 
gentleman said that the prices have increased. Well, the 
other day, what I was going to call the Grit organ bat I 
do not know where to place it now, I do not think it is the 
Grit organ now, the Globe, made a statement in regard to 
certain prices, It wasin regard to the price of hosiery, 
and one of the manufacturers in Dundas was accused of 
making enormous charges. Mr. Lennard, of Bickford & 
Lennard, addressed a letter to the Globe saying that the 
prices in 1879, under the 173 p.c. tariff, were for No. 1, $la 
dozen ; for No. 2, $1.20 a dozen, and for No. 38, $1 a dozen; 
that in 1883, under the 30 per cent. tariff, the prices were 
85 cents for No. 1, $1 for No. 2, and 77} cents for No, 3; 
and that in 1888, under 10 cents a pound and 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, they were 824 cents, 95 cents aud 75 cents 
respectively. ‘Chen in regard to agricultural implements. 
There is a firm in the bon. gentleman’s own constituency, 
the firm of Harris & Sons, of Brantford, who sold agri- 
cultural implements in 1878 for $300 which they sold in 
1887 for $159. That shows that the farmer has not been 
very much injured by this policy. There are oxe or two 
more items which I will point out for the benefit of my 
hon. friend from North Wellington (Mr. McMullen), who I[ 
see is taking notes. In the years 1878 and 1837, we im- 
ported the following quantities of the grain and other 
articles named : 


1878, 1887. 
Oats ececcccsctntvesicsestiecerss® 2p G2,c04. DUDE 19,797 bush, 
Wihea tht stecss trees OiGaDs4al liane’ 92,634 ¢¢ 
Indian COrN, sccsesee vereseee . 7,387,507 *¢ 2,029,061 ‘¢ 
Flour. ....... edcsnse (Ustecsesset tm OLaSOGSIDDIS- 168,124 bbls. 


When you come to consider the report of Mr. Blue, you 
will find what has happened during this period. He points 
out that the following was the difference in the growth of 
grain from 1871 to 1881 :— 


1871. 1881. 
COLD ssreeseseresrrsascvee corre 3,802,830 bush. 9,025,142 bush. 
Wiheatst isis ctiteccussia RON, DAE ice 20,247,452 
Ostaistetusrseecterishacetsas F420 OS PMSS 70,493,131  * 
Barley: soassveor ovevetess soukes Vit 1) 498;088 uf 16,844,868 * 


You will see that since the National Policy came into force 
the production has very largely increased, and, following it 
out to the present time, you will find that it has enormously 
increased, Then, if you look at the exports, you will see 


1888. 


where the farmers have got their markets. They exported 
to England the following articles in the years named :— 


1878. 1887, 
OHCORCreucennsnccciccsers ssssts 80,331,308 IS, 73,185,517 lbs. 
SSHEGD scores) srccy) tcvectoceeses 11,985 ‘? 68,147 ‘ 
ROBtUUG., cscs sonecosa.deeeceues 7,433. %4 63,622 * 
Wheat........ seo) ssssete \ensnsl) 3,402,020 bush, 5,048,084 bush. 


-So you will see who got the market. I think that is strong 


evidence to show that the farmer has been somewhat bene- 
fited and that he has a market under the National Policy. 
I was somewhat surprised to read a letter which appeared 
in the Mail on Saturday, in reference to the farmers of 
Ontario, from Mr, Shaw, who is the recognised author of 
these pamphlets upon the subject of commercial union and 
unrestricted reciprocity. He says that Ontario is so much 
retrogressing, that the production of the farms has fallen 
off : 

“That the day is not far distant when we will have to import rather 

than export coarse grains from Ontario eastward. At least these are the 
indications, and this will apply to all kinds of coarse grain except 
barley.’’ 
The question at the polls last January was not a question 
of commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity, bat a 
question between free trede and a protective tariff. We 
know what the platform was of the present Government, 
and that platform is fully laid down in the resolution passed 
by the Manufacturers’ Association at a meeting which they 
held ia Montreal in March, which says: 

* Resolved, That the Conservative Government of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, withits clear, definite and emphatic policy of protection to 
Canadian industries, is alone worthy of sujport, and this meeting 
pledges iteelf to do allin its power to secure the return of candidates 
pledged to support the present Government, believing that the best 
interests ofihe country demand that there shall be no uncertainty in 
the tariff policy of the Dominion.” 
These gentlemen upon that occasion, as I understand, were 
compelled to accept the policy laid down in the Malvern 
speech of Mr. Blake, and the policy he laid down in Toronto 
was not a policy of free trade but a policy of revenue tariff 
Upon that occasion in Toronto, Mr. Blake said: 

‘*Our adversaries wish to present to you an issue as between the 

resent tariff and absolute free trade. That is not the true issue. 

ree trade is, as I have repeatedly explained, tor us, impossible, and 
the issue is whether the present tariff is perfect, ‘or defective or unjust’ 
* * We have no longer a large surplus to dispose of, and a large 
deficit and a greatly increased scale of expenditure to meet. And it is 
clearer than ever that a very high scale of taxation must be retained, 
and that manufacturers have nothing to fear.’ 
There he was bidding for the manufacturing interest, and 
he stated there, as he did at Malvern, that there should not 
be any change. We remember that the Malvern speech 
came as a thunderbolt upon the people of the Province of 
Ontario, that it was the subject of discussion in Grip, and I 
recollect, Sir, seeing a Grip paper in that style (holding up 
the copy of Grip) called “ The Sword Swallowed.” 


An hon. MEMBER. No, he is not swallowing it; he is 
showing how easy it can be swallowed.” 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Sead it across when 
you have done with it. ’ 


Mr. RYKERT, It says: 


Manager Cartwright— It’s a real, genuine swallow, ladies and 
gentlemen! No deception! Any manufacturer in the country ean 
come up and examine for himself.” 


Then we find some gentleman in tho rear called 


Urgent Party in the Background.—H’m! wonder why he can’t 
swallow tais sword ’’— 
that is, the Prohibition sword, At any rate, we had in this 
paper the idea that the people were staggered at the idea 
of the hon, member for West Durham boiting down all his 
former principles ou the iree trade policy, and he is 
represented as the clown, and Manager Cartwright the one 
who showed round the circus, Now, I say that the issue 
at the last election was plain and unmistakable, but it seems 
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rather extraordinary that on this occasion we could find 
these hon. gentlemen adopting a different course. Taking 


advantage, I suppose, of their leader’s absence, they come 


down here with a policy directly antagonistic to the 
principles laid down by him in his speech at Malvern and 
also his speeches in Toronto and Hamilton, They pretend 
that the farmers of Ontario are in favor of this new kind 
of policy. I deny it in toto, Tho bon. member for North 
No: folk (Mr. Charlton) pointed out that alarge majority of 
the Farmers’ Institutes had passed resolutions in favor of 
commercial union, or unrestricted reciprocity, or some 
thing of that kind. Now, I tell tho hon, gentleman that 
the resolutions put to those meetings, with one or two 
exceptions, were not in favor of commercial union or 
unrestricted reciprocity. But hon. gentlemen opposite 
embody all these--commercial union, or unrestricted reci- 
procity, or reciprocity. At all these meetings, what did 
they say? Why, Sir, they said to the farmers: ‘Look 
how you flourished from 1854 to 1866,” They pointed 
to the past history of the country under the treaty, 
and said, ‘You flourished then.” But they said 
not one word about discriminating against Hngland; they 
dared not say one word about direct taxation; they dared 
not say one word about annexation; they dared not say one 
single word about the revenues of the country being defici- 
ent. Upon the contrary, they said: ‘Gentlemen, look 
how you have prospered; would you not like to prosper 
in the same way again?” very resolution carried 
1 attended one of these 
meeting, and they tried to bolt that down the electors of 
Lincoln, and the electors saw plainly the otuer side of the 
story. They were told—exactly as the hon. member for 
South Oxford stated at Ingersoli—they were told that there 
was danger of annexation, there was danger of direct tax- 
ation, there was danger of discrimination against England. 

They would not point out these things, however, at the 

meetings held all over the country, and they tried to got a 

snap verdict. They moved a resolution at the close of the 
meetings, and at every one of these meetings the question 
was not what the effect of commercial union would be, 

but what reciprocity was. On Friday last the hon. member 
for South Brant (Mr. Paterson) took occasion to have a little 
fun at the expense of my hon. friend the Minister of the In- 
terior, and also the senior member for the city of Hamilton 
(Mr. Brown), and ho read from speeches at the Dominion 

Board of Trade, and he also read a copy of the resolution. 

Now, Sir, if the hon, gentleman had been desirous of being 
fair to the argument used by the member for Hamilton, he 

would have admitted that the language used by him, and 

which he read, was exactly similar to what ho used in this 
House. On the 20th of March, in this debate, the hon. 

member for Hamilton said: 

“T am most sincere when I say that the Americans are a people with 
whom we should live in the greatest amity, with whom we should have 
the freest commercial relations so long as they do not affect the status 
of this coustry as a part and parcel of the British Empire. We propose 
now to have the closest relations with the people of the United States, 
and our Government have put in the Customs Act a standing offer to 


interchange with the United States ia natural products; but beyond 
that this country should not and will not go.”’ 


These are the sentiments expressed by that hon. gentleman 
the other night, and they are exactly in accordance with 
his speech before the Dominion Board of Trade, Now, what 
did the Minister of the Interior say? The hon, gentleman 
quoted a speech which the Minister of the Interior made 
before the Board of Trade, but he was not exactly fair. 
The hon, gentleman complained that I did not read the 
whole of his speech. Well, life is too short to read the whole 
of his long speeches; at the same time I think it but fair 
that in challenging the conduct of the Minister of the 
Interior and trying to show his inconsistency, the hon. 
gentleman should have read all that he said before the 
Dominion Board of Trade, I have it here on page 95, which 
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the hon: gentleman could have found in the library if he 
had looked for it. The Minister of the Interior, then Mr, 
Thos. White, said : 

“Tt is quite true that the extension of our markets will be a benefit 

to the country. But itis equally true that a home market is the best of 
all markets, and we can create that by the building up of our manu- 
factures. It would be a great boon to the farmers, if they will then 
have a market at their own doors for their produce. Therefore, I hold 
that anything injurious to the manufacturing interest cannot be to the 
advantage of the farming community.’’ 
Now, why did not the hon. gentleman read that? He did 
not think that worth his while, but he thought he would 
make a point against the hon. gentleman by misconstruing 
what he said. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), Why did you not read the 
whole of it? You have not read the tenth part of his speech ? 


Mr. RYKERT. Ihave enough todo to attend to the 
hon. gentleman. I have taken up the somewhat lengthy 
task of replying particularly to the hon. geutleman, and I 
do not feel disposed to read the whole of that speech. 


Mr, PATHRSON (Brant). Then why does the hon, 
gentleman blame me for not reading the whole? 


Mr. RYKERT. I think the hon. gentleman’s speech is 
like grasping at the shadow and losing the substance. 
The hon. gentleman’s speech seemed to me to point to the 
fact that he has some doubt about the policy now being 
enunciated. He has some doubts about the effect upon the 
country, he has some doubt about the effect upon his own 
industry, but he says, “ I am a patriot, and { will sacrifice 
my own industry for the benefit of my country.” That is 
the substance of the hon. gentleman’s speech. Now, let 
me take the hon. genileman again into my confidence for 
-a few minutes, It is just as well that I should deal with 
him now. The hon, gentleman took up the Depression 
Committee Report in 1876, and he says, “ Why, Mr. Gur- 
ney is against the National Policy—he is in favor of unre- 
stricted free trade,” and ali that sort of thing, He took 
Mr. Massey, Mr. Goldie, Mr. Rosamond, and all those 
gentlemen. Now, let me tell the hon. gentleman that I 
took the trouble of telegraphing to all these gentlemen to 


know if what was said of them was correct, I have all 
their answers, and they are in the negative. 

An hon. MEMBER. Read them, 

Mr. RYKERT. I intend to read them, The hon. 


gentleman said, in reading a letter that the member for Hast 
York handed to him, that he did not mention names, Well, 
he did drop a name, Mr. Speight, manager. I happened to 
catch that name, so I took the liberty of telegraphing to 
that gentleman, and here is his answer, addressed to Frank 
Madill, M.P: 

“ Unrestricted reciprocity would destroy our manufacturing industries 
and not benefit the farmer. Prices are low for all kinds of implements ; 
farther competition would destroy us.’’ 

That is from Mr, Speight, manager of tho establishment to 
which the hon. gentleman referred. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I beg the hon. gentleman’s 
pardon. He does not want to state what is not true. I did 
not say that Mr, Speight had testified. The Minister of 
Customs knows that. I give it an emphatic contradiction, 

Mr. RYKERT. Tho hon, gentleman misunderstands me, 

Mr, PATERSON (Brant). No, Ido not. 

Mr. RYKERT. Yes, you do, 


me PATERSON (Brant), I know what you are trying 
0. 


Mr, RYKHRT. The hon. gentleman read the letter and 
referred tothe name of Mr. Speight as the manager, and 
that is the way we found who the letter came from, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), I did not, 
Mr, Rykert, 


Mr. RYKERT. I said the hon, gentleman read the name 
Speight, 

Mr, PATERSON (Brant). 
Speight. 

Mr. RYKERT. Yes. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Allow me to explain. If 
the hon. gentleman was a gentleman, and if he was carry- 
ing out 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). If the hon, gentleman was 
carrying out what was the understanding at that time with 
the First Minister and the members present, when the 
name slipped out inadvertently, he would not have men. 
tioned it, Idid not complain that it was mentioned, I 
did not say Mr. Speight; indeed the letter in which the 
connection with Mr. Speight came in was in respect to the 
manager, and Mr. Speight differed from the manager, the 
manager holding that unrestricted reciprocity would not 
injure their business, Mr. Speight holding the opposite. 


Mr. RYKERT. We have the letter, The hon. gentle- 
man is very strong in his language, yet he has never shown 
himself yet in the character of a gentleman in this House. 
F.om the very commencement of his career in Parliament 
till now he seems to have fallen a little from grace, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I have caught you. 


Mr. RYKERT. I sent a telegram to Mr. Speight to know 
what he thought of it—Mr. Speight and the manager of 
that concern, and we have the answer and you havo the 
answer now. Ialso telegraphed Mr, Massey of Toronto, ~ 
The reply I got was: 

‘I certainly do not favor unrestricted reciprocity to National 
Policy.’’ 

Mr. Goldie was also put down as one in favor of free trade, 
He telegraphed me: 


“Tam notin favor of commercial union, 
prosperous under the present policy.” 


I mentioned the name of 


I consider the country is 
“ JAMES GOLDIA.” 


I have a letter also from him, which arrived this morning, 
and which I will also give to the hon. gentleman, Those 
are the names ho quoted. Iknew very well they did not 
hold those views—perhaps they have changed, like hon. 
gentlemen opposite. We are now discussing what is best 
for the country at the present time. The letter says: 


‘¢GusLpPH, 24th March, 1888. 
‘SJ. O. Ryxert, Esq., M.P., 
“ Ottawa. 

“ Duar Siz —I am in receipt of your telegram, informing me that Mr. 
Paterson had stated last night that [ was in favor of commercial union 
or unrestricted reciprocity, and asking me if this statement was correct. 

‘‘T am opposed to commercial union, or unrestricted reciprocity, as it 
is called. I am opposed to our people begging reciprocity from 
the United States or toadying to them whatever. I believe we can 
build up a country of our own, the future of which will surpass the 
imagination of the most sanguine now. ‘The present policy of our 
Government has done great good to this country, and I am as strongly 
in favor of it now as in 1879. Iam bitterly opposed to the degrading 
spectacle of a number of our legislators —”’ 


Mr. RYKERT, The hon, member for South Brant among 
the number, I suppose. 


“begging reciprocity from the United States.” 


I have also a telegram from Mr. Rosamond of Almonte, 
another gentleman quoted by the hon. member : - 

‘* Paterson’s statement altogether incorrect. Am as much in favor of 
National Policy asI ever was. Totally opposed to any agreement with 
the United States that would interfere with Canada’s right to regulate 
her own tariff,’”’ 

Mr. PATERSON ( Brant). Might lask the hon, mem- 
ber how Mr. Rosamond knew the statement 1 made? 


Mr. RYKERT. I telegraphed the gentleman. 
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Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Then I say the hon. geutle- 
man telegraphed something 1 never said. What I read 
ey ae gentlemen suid in 1876. Did he telegraph them 
that 


_ Mr. SPEAKER. I wish the hon, gentleman would not 
interrupt. It always leads to very unpleasant contradic 
tions, and we had better proceed with the debate. 


Mr. RYKERT. I do not object to it. The hon, gentleman 
does not know any better. 


a PATERSON (Brant). I always nail things when 
said, 


Mr, CHARLTON. [hold that if an hon, member con- 
ceives that a misstatement has been made he has the right 
to nail it then, and that is the best time to set it at rest. 


Mr. SPEAKER, I did not understand that the member 
for Brant (Mr, Paterson) said there was a misrepresentation, 
He was only putting the question as to how the hon. mem- 
ber for Lincola (Mr. Rykert) communicated with Mr. 
Resamond, That is what I understood. If there had been 
any question of personal explanation or of misstatement 
or m'srepresentation I would certainly have allowed it with 
pleasure, as I have done already. What I meant to say was 
this, that it is better for the House in a debate like this 
that bon. members should not interrupt a speech unless 
within the rule. I say it is against the rule, and it would 
be better to enforce the rule, because it always leads to some- 
thing unpleasant, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant.) I will avail myself of your 
ruling, Mr. Speaker. I distinctly claim that the hon. gex- 
tleman has made a misstatement. The hon. gentleman led 
off by saying that I had made certain statements with re- 
gard to those gentlemen, and he said he had an emphatic 
contradiction in regard to them, and he read certain replies. 


. Lasked how the gentleman knew the statement I made, 


He said: “I telegraphed him.” The statements I read 
were read, as I said at the time, from the report of the 
Committee on Trade Depression in 1876, I read the 
questions, I read the answers published and submitted to 
this House. That was what 1 read. The hon. gentleman 
now rises and readsa telegram, having sent a telegram that 
Paterson said so-and-so— what I never said—that the ge.- 
tleman is not in favor of commercial union, If you think 
that is an honorable course, Mr. Speaker, I will leave it in 
the judgment of the House. 


Mr. RYKHRT. It is quite evident what the hon. gentle- 
man stated on Friday night. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. There is a point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. After that has been raised, the hon, 
member for Lincoln (Mr Rykert) should, in courtesy and in 
justice to my hon. friend, read the telegram which he sent. 


Mr, 8YKERT. The hon, member for South Brant (Mr. 
Paterson) induced this House to believe on Friday night 
that these gentlemen were in favor of this resolution. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Not at all. 

Mr. RYKERT. That was his sole object in reading it, 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Read the telegram. 
Mr. RYKERT. His sole object in reading the extracts— 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Produce your telegram. 


Mr. RY KERT—was to satisfy the House and the country 
that they were in favor of it. I asked: Are you in favor 
of itor not ? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I certainly think the 
hon. gentleman should read the telegram he sent, Here is 
a question of veracity raised between the two hon, gentle- 
men, 


Mr. RYKERT. The hon. gentleman does not seem to 
grasp the question altogether. They had better wait till I 
get through with them and perhaps they will be satisfied, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. The telegrams. 


Mr. RYKERT. The hon. gentleman knew that the whole 
question before the House that night was reciprocity or 
free trade. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). The House knows what I 
said; it is here in Hansard, 


Mr. RYKERT. I took the opportunity of reading the 
evidence that was taken. If the hon, gentleman wants 
more reading I can give it. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), Yes; but there is a question 
of veracity. 


Mr, RYKERT. There is no question of veracity. My 
word will goas far as that of the hon. gentleman, and I 
have a record of 500 majority to prove it. The hon. gentle- 
man came to my city during the last election, and the result 
of tho election was to increase my majority to over 500. It 
was never more than 100 before that time. ‘he people 
were so thoroughly satisfied that the hon. gentleman was 
talking nonsense that they increased my majority very 
largely. If hon. gentlemen opposite hope to disconcert 
me by this kind of interruption they are very much mis- 
taken: I rather like it. I want to give the hon, member 
for South Brant the evidence of a person nearer home, that 
is, J. K. Osborne, one of the leading members of Harris & 
Co., of Brantford, This gentleman addressed a letter the 
other day to the Hmpire, in which he gives his opinion on 
this question, He says: 


‘¢The avowed object of Commercial Unionists, from a commercial 
standpoint, is to secure for Canada the cheapest markets in which to 
buy, the largest markets in which to sell, and the development of her 
natural resources, which it is claimed would immediately follow. That 
such would be the result of unrestricted trade with the United States I 
very much doubt; but, granting that these expectations would, in some 
measure, be realised, would not far greater benefits accrue to Canada 
by making Great Britain, instead of the United States, the objective 
point for closer commercial relations,’’ 


He goes on to say: 


‘Tt may be true that Canadian agriculturists might derive some benefit 
from free intercourse with the United States, and itis on this large mass 
of the electorate that the strongest guns of the Commercial Unionists 
are brought to bear. I believe that the vast majority of the Canadian 
farmers are as well, if not better off, than those of the United States, 
and until something more tangible than a hare statement to the contrary 
is presented, will stick to my belief. I believe this to be true of all 
Uanadian farmers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and ifa comparison 
is instituted let it be a fair one, say Ontario farmers against those of 
New York, Ohio vr Michigan, and Manitobans against those in Minnesota 
and Dakota. 

‘Unrestricted trade with our southern neighbors would certainly not 
enhance the price of wheat, cheese, butter or fruit, for the market for 
these great staples is Great Britain, and the farmers of the United States 
are our competitors in these markets. Our cattle also find largest sale 
in Great Britain, and if care was taken in the breeding of horses the 
market in Great Britain would be a limitless and a paying one. Hvenin 
smaller items, such as poultry and eggs, England will be our best cus- 
tomer as soon as the proper way of shipping is known and adopted. 

‘“{t is a mistaken idea, too, to imagine that were all the restrictions 
of trade removed, the Canadian article would be enhanced by the present 
American duty placed upon it. Such a result could not be expected by 
the most sanguine. The American buyer takes our horses and our 
barley because he needs them, not because they are cheaper, but they 
are better adapted for his purpose than any other. Were the tariff bar- 
rier removed there might be more tradé, but it would not be at greatly 
enhanced prices to the Canadian seller. The American consumer would 
largely reap the benefit of the reduction of duties, otherwise the whole 
argument cf free trade falls to the ground.” 


This is an important letter coming from one’s own town. 
I have here a letter from Mr, Gurney, of Hamilton, who 
has sent it to me unsolicited. It reads as follows :— 


‘¢T am informed this morning that I have been quoted as a manufac- 
turer in favor of reciprocity with the United States To this I would 
give a most unequivocal denial. Were I callei upon to say whether 
my individual business could compete with United States manufac- 
turers, I should probably declare my belief that it could, but that is not 
the question, but would it be wise to readjust my whole business, 
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involving the sacrifice of two-thirds of my plant, on the basis of a treaty 
with such neighbors as we have on our southern border, to which I 
reply it would be the greatest blunder ever advocated by a business 
man, and what applies to the individual is equally applicable to the 
whole manofacturing and mercantile community. I write this wi-h 
some haste, as I leave immediately.’’ 

That is the letter sent to me by Mr. Gurney, of Hamilton, 
without his being solicited for it or even spoken to. The 
only inference to be drawn from the hon. gentleman’s re- 
marks is just as I indicate, that the hon. gentleman quoted 
those gentlemen as being in favor of unrestricted reci- 
procity, otherwise what would be tho ue of quoting them 
atall. It seems somewhat singular, Mr. Speaker, that 
those hon. gentlemen should have so suddealy changed 
their front in this House. In the early part of the Sessioa 
a resolution was given notice of by the member for South 
Middlesex (Mr. Armstrong), to this effect: 


‘( That in the opinion of this House, commercial union with the United 
States would be mutually advantageous to both countries, and it is 
therefore the duty of the Government to use all proper means to secure 
such union.’’ 


Sir, after that resolution had been on the notice paper for 
a few days we find itsuddenly withdrawn and anew motion 
introduced which is now the subject-matter of discussion in 
this House. My purpose in alluding to that is simply this, 
that those gentlemen do not seem to understand what they 
really waut as regards this question. Lt is necessary for 
the members of this House to know exactly how they do 
stand when we come to discuss and express an opinion on 
this resolution, and I think I will be able to show the 
House what the position of hon. gentlemen opposite is. If 
they want unison upon this question, I think, Sir, that I can 
show them that they themselves possess different opinions 
on the same question. I look upon this matter as simply a 
question of triumpa for the Globe newspaper. That news- 
paper has come out in favor of direct taxation and free 
trade, and after it came out with this policy the member 
for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) and the member for South Wel- 
lington (Mr. Innes) went in for it too. I think I can show 
to the House and to the country that those gentlemen have 
no views of this question at all. First, we fiad commercial 
union thoroughly discussed by them, and we find 
it discussed by every newspaper in the country, then wa 
find unrestricted reciprocity, thon we find continental free 
trade discussed by the Globe newspaper and all the papers 
throughout the country, aud chen, at last, when the Opposi- 
tion have been for a couple of months without a policy, the 
Globe comes out in favor of direct taxation and continental 
free trade, or something like that, and the Opposition 
members follow suit. I think I can show satisfactorily that 
that is not the opinion of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills), I think he is not in favor of unrestricted reciprocity. 
He will not answer that. I would like to ask the hon. 
gentleman if he is in favor of unrestricted reciprocity ? Yes 
The hon. gentleman nods his head. I shall recollect that, 
because when I come to it by-and-bye I think I can show 
that he is entirely opposed to it, and I think it is our duty 
in discussing this question to koow whether its ad- 
vocates are sincere or not, whether they thoroughiy 
discussed it and considered it, and whether they thoroughly 
understand it and are sufficiently in favor of it to 

ropound such a policy for acceptance by the country. 

e are told in the plainest possible language by the 
mover of this resolution that he voiced the senti- 
ment of the country, I would like to ask just here, why is 
itif this policy which is to be inscribed on the banner 
next election and which the member for Halifax (Mr, 
Jones) his told us he “has nailed his colors to the mast 
and will go to the polls,” I should like to know, Sir, why the 
leader of the Opposition is not the mover of this resolution ? 
Why, if this is going to be the policy of the Reform party, is 
the leader of the Opposit:on not the mover and propouuder 
of this policy? I will tell you why, Sir. It is because he 

Mr, Rykert, ° 


is not in favor of it; itis because he has not made up his 
mind on it, he has never made up his mind on it and as far 
as the records outside of the House show he has not pro. 
nounced an opinion on it. When I heard the member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) state that he 
voiced the sentiments of the people of this country, I felt 
inclined to take exception to it, because I knew from what 
I had read that even his own party were not united on it. 
I read the Advertiser 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell) I have nothing to do with the 
Advertiser. 


Mr. RYKERT. Oh, no. I read the Guelph Mercury, the 
Brantford Hxpositor, the Canadian Post, the Galt Reformer, 
or whatever you call the Liberal papers up there, I have 
read all those papers published in the Reform interest and 
I find they are opposed to the Globe on this question. I 
find that they are all at sixes and sevens whether they shall 
have unrestricted reciprocity or commercial union or free 
trade and direct taxation. I find all those different opinions 
expressed and I have the right to ask myself how is it those 
gentiemen can come here now and boldly assert that the 
policy expressed in this resolution before the House is one in 
the best interests of this country ? The membor for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) said he expressed the 
opinion of the country. I take issue on that point, I say 
he does not, and I am prepared to show it before I sit down. 
He used those words: 

“Tt is true that I am fortified and encouraged in bringing forward 
this motion by the knowledge that in so doing I only voice the opinions of 


the representatives of the Liberal party in this Parliament; and, far- 
thermore, that I have every reasoa a man can have for believing that 


when I give utterances to their opinions I also give utterance tothe | 


opinions of the vast majority of those who support us and of @ very im- 

porte section, to say the least of it, of those who, on other questions, 
ave differed from us very widely.” 

That is what the hon, gentleman said. Well, let us see 

what his leader said. The hon. leader of the Opposition 

made a speech on 3rd October, 1857, in which he said : 

‘‘T am not quite certain that those who have constituted themselves 
the champions and promoters of commercial union can now present it 
as a certain or definite principle. [tis yet vague, but the substratum 
in an aspiration toward3 reciprocity. The idea is still uncertain, it 
may be unhappily expressed, but the substance of it is that the most 
advantageous thing that, commercially, the people of Canada could 
look to, would be some form of reciprocity with the United States.” 


Then, the organ of the hon. member for South Brant, the 
Brantford Expositor, on 28th January last, had something 
to say on this subject; and [ want to see whether the views 
of hon. gentlemen opposite and their organs are in accord, 
because there is no use of our voting for the resolution un- 
less we know that hon. gentlemen opposite are in favor of 
it themselves. That paper, referring to the Globe said: 


‘ We regret that such a powerful exponent of public opinion should 
seek to disseminate the idea that it is only by a free trade propaganda 
or something of that sort, that the Dominion can be redeemed from its 
unsatisfactory régime. We do not believe it, and we would ask to em- 
phasise the fact, that the Globe in its new departure does not voice in 
any sense the views of the political party of which it is a leading advo- 
cate. 


We also find that the Sentinel Review, of Woodstock, which 
has been fighting the Globe on this question for some time 
and discussing it very intelligently, on 20th February, dis- 
cussed the policy advocated by the Globe in the following 
terms: 


“ The Liberal party needs a platform more stable than the shifting 
sands of evasion and inconstancy, and so long as the leader could be 
held responsible for the utterances of their hitherto recognised organ, 
it was absolutely necessary to repudiate the free trade dogma. It is 
not a grateful task, but untilit is done throughout the whole country 
the Liberal party in Dominion politics will be a ghastly case of suspen- 
ded animation. 


There does not seem too much unity among leading Liberals 
ofthe country on this subject, although the hon, member 
for South Oxford, says he leads them. Then we find the 
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Lindsay Post denouncing free trade and direct taxation as|ting the same articles into Canada on the same terms, 


follows :— 


“The Globe in a month or two is like the little boy with the po tatoes— 
will be digging up the hills to see if the free trade direct tax potatoes 
or principles it has been planting have really been making any growth 
When the Globe essays to lay down a new line of policy for the Reform 
party it is time to pound a little common sense into our contemporary.” 
The hon. member for Halifax spoke in very strong terms 
the other night on this question, and in the city of Halifax 
on 8th December, 1287, he made use of this language: 

““T know there is a strong feeling in the United States against admit- 

ting wheat free from Canada in competition with their own, and I 
believe there is equally a strong objection taken by the coal interest 
aT placing coal on the free list. Cannot then these articles be 
eliminated from the contract ? 
Then, we find a gentleman in this House distinguished for 
the cordial support he gives to the Opposition, speaking of 
the “unfortunate differences” in the party. I see him 
smile; no doubt he recognises the phrase, The Guelph 
Mercury came to the relief of the party as it thought it was 
going to pieces too rapidly, and that it was time for it to 
settle its differences, On 11th February, just before Parlia- 
ment met, it said : 

“The Globe has had pretty good proof by this time that his advocacy 
of the absolute free trade and direct tax finds no sympathy, and has had 
no support from the Liberal party of Canada, with two exceptions, that 
we know of, nor have its views been endorsed by any member of the 
party as faras we areaware. Ofcourse the Globe is only responsible 
for its own utterances, but itis regretted that a paper which had for 
many years voiced the sentiments of the Liberal party, should now with 
& singular want of judgment go off at a tangent and take up a platform 
which in its sober senses it must know is utterly impracticable in 
the present condition of the country, and which were the Liberals, as 
a party, to adopt, would lead to its disintegration and ruin.’ 

The hon. gentleman I suppose will not repudiate the 
Guelph Mercury ; and we find him on 11th February opposing 
this very resolution. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Mr. RYKERT. He opposed the principle laid down by 
the Globe newspaper. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Hear, hear. 


Mr. RYKERT. Yes; and the resolution brought before 
the House to-day is entirely in accord with what has been 
laid down by the Globe newspaper. And we find articles 
in that paper day after day calling upon this House to vote 
for that resolution ; but hon. gentlemen opposite, finding 
that commercial union has been pronounced to be a poli- 
tical humbug, come down and go for something else. Tho 
Brantford Expositor is also very strong on this subject. In 
an article of 10th February, 1887, headed ‘‘ Putting on the 
brakes,” it says : 


“It is pretty tough for those who differ from the Globe in its free 
trade direct tax platform to be dubbed the protectionist tail of the 
Liberal party. In fact, we may say it is cheeky for it tospring a new 
departure on the country, and coolly appropriate the whole Liberal 

arty, always excepting the tail, as thoroughly imbued with its new 
ound belief. And we would like to know where the protectionist tail 
of the Liberal party is? If it ever had one, those whom the Globe 
designates the rats of 1878 constituted it, and the leading organ’s atti- 
ae eek them afforded little expectation of their ever returning to 

e fold. 


Now, Sir, I give these extracts to show that when the hon. 
member for South Oxford stated that he was in accord with 
the Liberal party and with the great majority of the people 
who, though not belonging to the Liberal party are in favor 
of reciprocity, he does not voice their sentiments at all. 
On the contrary, I think I have shown that the different 
organs of the party are opposed to the resolution, What I 
object to in hon, gentlemen opposite is the course they have 
been pursuing on this question. I would like to know how 
we stand to-day asa Parliament. Westand asa Parliament 
with a resolution on our Statute-book pledged that as soon 
as the United States shall ageee to reduce their tariff on 


The Act of 1879 enacts as follows :— 


“ Any or all of the following articles, that is {o say, animals of all 
kinds, green fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables (in- 
cluding potatoes and other roots), plants, trees, shrubs, coal and coke, 
salt, hops, wheat, peas and beans, barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, buck- 
wheat and all other grain, flour or meal of any other grain, butter, 
cheese, fish (salted or smoked), lard, tallow, meats (fresh, salted or 
smoked) and lumber, may be imported into Canada free of duty, or at a 
less rate of duty than is provided by this Act, upon proclamation by the 
Governor in Council, which may be issued whenever it appears to his 
satisfaction that similar articles from Canada may be imported into the 
United States free of duty, orata rate of duty not exceeding that payable 
on the same under such proclamation when imported into Canada.” 


That is the position we occupy here to-day as a Legislature. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Does the hon, gentleman ap- 
pre of that resolution? That is contrary to the National 

olicy. 

Mr, RYKERT. I will state what my own views are on 
that matter in a very few minutes; and, perhaps, they will 
not be in accord with those of the hon. gentleman, or those 
of hon. members on this side altogether. Now, that is our 
proposition, and that has been on our Statute-books since 
1879. We, a short time ago, through the mouth of our rep- 
resentative in Washington, made overtures of which this 
House is well aware. Sir Charles Tupper, then acting as 
one of the commissioners on the treaty question, made a 

roposition with which all the hon, gentlemen here are 
familiar, but this proposition was not accepted by the com- 
missioners on the other side. This was the proposition Sir 
Charles Tupper made: 

‘‘ That with a view of removing all causes of difference in conneetion 

with the fisheries, it is proposed by Her ere plenipotentiaries that 
the fishermen of both countries shall have all the privileges enjoyed 
during the existence of the fishery articles of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, in consideration of s mutual arrangement providing for greater 
freedom of commercial intercourse between the United States and 
Canada and Newfoundland.” 
Then we find the answer. Now, if the American com- 
missioners were disposed to treat on the terms laid down 
in our Statutes, there would be no difficulty whatever in at 
once arriving at a conclusion. But they were not prepared 
to accept that, and they would make no counter proposi- 
tion. They refused, on the contrary, to discuss the ques- 
tion at all, their answer being: 

‘‘ While continuing their proposal heretofore submitted—on the 30th 
ultimo—and fully sharing the desire of Her Britannic Majesty’s pleni- 

otentiaries to remove all causes of difference in connection with the 

sheries, the American plenipotentiaries are eonstrained, after careful 
consideration, to decline to ask from the President authority requisite 
to consider the proposal conveyed to them on the 3rd instant as a means 
to the desired end, because the greater freedom of commercial inter- 
course so :proposed would necessitate an adjustment of the present 
tariff of the United States by Congressional action, which adjustment 
the American plenipotentiaries consider to be manifestly impracticable 
of accomplishment, through the medium of a treaty under the circum- 
stances now existing.’’ 


That shows, that so far as the present condition of affairs is 
concerned, we are willing to adhere to our offer of 1879, or 
even go further, as expressed by our plenipotentiary. The 
hon. gentleman asked what my view of the matter is? I 
will tell the hon. gentleman that I retain the same views 
on the question which I expressed in 1865, when addressing 
the Agricultural Society of Ontario, as their President, in 
the city of London. It was the year before the abrogation 
of the treaty, and I then publicly doclared that I did not 
care whether the treaty was abrogated or not, because I be- 
lieved that the Province of Oatario, and the Dominioa at 
large, could flourish without it. I still am of the same opin- 
ion. I still believe that we can go on and prosper without 
® reciprocity treaty. I still believe that we can go on side 
by side with our neighbors in generous rivalry and prosper, . 
as we have shown we can in the last fifteen years. But 
while I am of that opinion, I stand pledged, as a member | 
of thé Parliament which adopted that resolution, to support 


certain articles, we shall pass an Order in Council admit: | it as far as it goos and no further, Iam not prepared to go 
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further. That is my position in the matter. Iam somewhat 
surprised—though perhaps I ought not to be—that hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite should persist in crying out that this Do. 
minion is in a dilapidated state. Itseems to be a matter for 
rejoicing to them that this country should not be in a pros- 
perous condition. We all recollect that, some years ago, 
when speaking about the Budget, the hon. member for 
South Brant (Mr. Paterson) was called upon to reply to 
the Finance Minister. That hon. gentleman then expressed 
the opinion and the hope that before very long Canada 
would come to that position when she would be in astate of 
almost degradation. He hoped to see the day when we 
would not be prosperous, and looked forward to the time, 
which, he said, has now arrived, when we would be in a 
state of decay. In response to the speech of Sir Leonard 
Tilley, then Finance Minister, he said : 

“This country will, as I have said, pass through a period of stringency 

and trade depression as well as of prosperity, and I venture to prophecy 
that in two years from now, the hon. Minister, if he still retains his 
position as hon. Minister of Finance, will find that he will be compelled 
to offer apologies ; he will explain how this factory and that factory 
was closed; how wages in this department were lowered, and how it 
occurs that the exports have declined. I believe this, and I am con- 
firmed in my views by writers in commercial journals, equally well 
informed with the hon. Finance Minister. And then we, on this side of 
the House, will have the satisfaction of knowing that though we have 
had to wait for it a few years, till a period of trial came round, yet it 
was bound to come at last.”’ 
I hope the hon. gentleman is quite satisfied, now that he 
says we are in a state of decay, that there is no prosperity 
whatever in the country, and that we are rapidly going to 
the dogs. That cry has been raised throughout the whole 
country by hon. gentlemen opposite. The sentiment of 
every right thinking man must at once condemn their line 
of action. As was stated the other night, you may go to 
the other side of the line, and you willnot find an American 
in his place in the Legislature or out of it, crying out 
against his country. Americans may be driven from the 
cities to the country, they may be driven from the East to 
the West, they may fail in their efforts to secure a compe- 
tence, but you will never find them going back on their 
country, In this respect, they offer a striking contrast to 
hon. gentlemen opposite, to the hon. member for Bothwell 
and the others who seem to rejoice in declaring that our 
country is in a state of despondency. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What did you say in 1577 ? 
Mr. RYKERT. Nothing that I am aware of. 


Mr. MILLS. (Bothwell.) Read the resolution of your 
leader. 


Mr. RYKERT. I said nothing in 1877 aboutit. Iam 
answerable for my own statements. The hon, gentleman 
has referred to that resolution, but he will find nothing of 
despondency init. The right hon. gentleman who moved 
it speaks hopefully of the future, but he said that the policy 
then pursued, itit were continued, would be disastrous to 
the eountry, and that the only remedy was the adoption 
of a new poliey. 


Mr. MILLS. (Bothwell). And we say thatis disastrous. 
We say the same thing of your policy as you did of ours, 


Mr. RYKERT. Butthe hon. gentlemen opposite have 
been shown to be false prophets. These hon. gentlemen 
talk a great deal about their organ. I want them to listen 
to what I am going to read from their own organ on this 
question. The measure of these gentlemen is accurately 
taken by their own mouthpiece ; their organ seems to fully 
understand what they were at ; it seems fully to understand 
that they are determined to smash Confederation and destroy 
the whole country. No later than 8th September, 13887, I 
tound this article in the Globe : 

“One of the standing misfortunes of Canadians consists in the 
existence within our borders of many pessimistic individuals, often 
active and able, who have no desire to perpetuate our Confederation, 
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and who further movements, good or bad indifferently, with a single 
aim to create general despair. For years past these men have been tell- 
ing the people, who live together harmoniously enough, that it is ob- 
viously impossible for them to continue to jog along in agreement to dis- 
agree about creeds. Instead of trying to calm race disputes, they have 
gelzed every Occasion to exacerbate these, that Ontario and Quebec, 
Canada and Canadien, might join in declaring any political fate more 
endurable than the continuance of the effort to build up Canadian 
nation, They are the wailers over Canadian geography,’’—— 


There they are— 
‘“the whetters of every prejudice ’’—— 
There they are— 


‘‘ the moaners over the wrongs of great majorities, the foes of toler- 
ance ’’—— 


There they are— 


‘the enemies of all who counsel the people to make the best and not 
the worst of one another—— 


There they are— 


“the magaifiers of business troubles, the spreaders of panic, the groanerg 
over every difficulty in Canada’s development—— 


There they are— 


‘* When they join in demand for reform they cry that life is not worth 
living without it; when the reform is wrought they weep that the 
situation is as bad as ever.” 


The Globe took accurate stock of these gentlemen. Now, 
I entirely dissent from their statement that the Province 
of Ontario in particular and the Dominion in general is 
retrograding, andl am prepared toshow from their own 
organ that to-day Canada is more prosperous than ever it 
was. There is an old saying that chickens come home to 
roost. In 1886—and I commend this to the attention of 
the leader of the Opposition, though I am sure he does 
not join in the crusade of the hon, member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright), but I observe that up to the 
present time we have not had any indication of his views 
upon this question. In 1886, a discussion was raised in the 
Ontario Legislature in reference to the terrible expenses of 
the Ontario Government. Of course, that was enough to 
make anyone cry out, because the leader of the Opposition 
knows very well whata terrible exponsive Government 
that has been. When they are charged with the increase 
expense which they were guilty of, we find the organ of 
the hon. gentleman—I beg his pardoa—we do not know 
which is his organ, but it used to be the organ of the party 
—I find this language in the Globe, and I commend it to the 
attention of the hon, gentlemen on that side of the House 
because they will find in it the absurdity of their continu- 
ing to decry the country from day to day: 


‘The crities of the Budget in the Legislative Assembly have under- 
taken to show that the Government is extravagant because the expendi- 
ture is greater now than it was fifteen years ago. Do those persons 
believe that Ontario has been standing still for fifteen years? If they 
do not—if they admit that there has been growth and expansion—are 
they able to show that the country has not got value for the money 
paid out, or that payment has been in any degree disproportionate to 
the sete? Let us have a knowledge of the facts before we condemn 
any party. 

‘Tn 1871 the Dominion had a population of 3,577,176, and an area of ~ 
land oceupied of 37,041,073 acres, while Ontario had a population of 
1,618,245 and an ares occupied of 16,128,099 acres. In 1881 the popula- 
tion of the Dominion--inclusive of the new Provinces and Territories— 
was 4,321,919, and the area occupied was 46,322,694 acres; while the 
popalation of Ontario was 1,920,337, and the area occupied was 19, 224,- 
362 acres. This shows that in the former the increase of population was 
20°8 per cent., and of area occupied 224 per cent.; while in the latter 
the increase of population was 18% per cent., and of area occupied 19 
per cent. 

“No Province or State of America, we make bold to say, has such a 
record as this Ontario of ours; and if our representatives in the Legis- 
lative Assembly have the courage to act as true sons of Ontario, regard- 
less of party ties in another place, and to insist upon a policy of ‘hands 
off’ when its rights and interests are threatened, the men of this gener- 
ation will live to see it become the wealthiest and most populous com- 
monwealth of the continent, as it is now the best governed.” 


There is the evidence of their own organ that Ontario is 
more prosperous than almost any country in the world, 
and is prospering and inereasing in every respect. Lot us 
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go alittle further, We have the report of Mr, Blue who 


has charge of the Bureau of Statistics in the Province of 


Ontario, and his words are very significant as to the growth 
of fall wheat, spring wheat, barley and oats in the Province 
of Ontario, showing that it is ahead of any ten States of the 
American Union, Let us take them in their order. The 
following is the average production of cereals in Ontario 
and the principal grain growing States of the Union in 
bushels for five years :— 


Fall Wheat. 
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Let us see what he says in his report, and I commend 
this to the attention of the croakers against Ontario: | 


“Take the Province of Ontario, in the Dominion of Canada, asa 
sample. There, substantial wealth or a reasonable competency is 
within the reach of every industrious man whose efforts are intelligently 
directed. The penniless pioneer of a few years ago is the substantial 
independent farmer of to-day. The uplifting of the people in social and 
material comfort isa process as visibly going on from year to year as 
the revolution of the seasons. Its progress is recorded in the annual 
advance in the value of their accumulated property, in the increase of 
their trade both in imports and exports, in the establishment and deve- 
lopment both of religious, educational.and benevolent institutions, in 
the spread of social refinement, in the cultivation of the sciences, in the 
appliance of every art that ministers to the happiness of human life 
Nor are these conditions the result of long and painful evolution taking 
generations for their development.’’ 


That is the opinion of Mr. Blue. He also speaks in his re- 
port of 27th February as follows :— 


_ ‘ The farmlands in Ontario having increased in value from $832, 242,500 
in 1882 to $648,009,828 in 1886, farm buildings from $132,712,575 to 
$183, 748,212, farm implement from $37,029,851 to $50,530,636, and live 
stock from $80,540,720 to $107,208,935, or a total of $989,497,911 as 
against $882,625,610—a gain of $106,872,301 ia four years instead of ‘a 
loss of 30 per cent.’ ” 


We also find in that valuable report that the different 
counties in the Province have increased in a great ratio for 
the last year. 


‘(In the group comprising Essex, Kent, Elgin, Norfolk, Haldimand 
and Welland, the value of land had risen in 1886 by about $2,000,000 
over 1885. In the group comprising Lambton, Huron and Bruce the 
increased value was over $3,000,000. In Grey and Simcoe the increased 
value was $600,000. In the group comprising Middlesex, Uxford, 
Brant, Perth, Wellington, Waterloo and Dufferin the increase in value 
in the short period of one year was $2,750,00). In the group composed 
of Lincoln, Wentworth, Halton, Peel, York, Ontario, Durham, North- 


umberland and Prince Edward the increased value in a year was 
$3,600,000. In the group comprising Lennox and Addington, Fron- 
tenac, Leeds and Grenville, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, Prescott, 
Russell, Carleton, Renfrew and Lanark, the increase in value was for 
the year $7,500,000. In the group comprising Victoria, Peterboro’, 
Haliburton and Hastings the farm lands increased in value in twelve 
months by $2,100,000; and in the group composed of Muskoka, Parry 
Sound and Algoma the increase was $220,000. The total increase in 
value of farm lands in the whole Province in 1886 over the preceding 
year was nearly $22,000,000.” 

So you will see from that report from Ontario, that the Pro- 
vince is not going backward, but,on the contrary,that every- 
thing is in a good condition, The hon, gentleman also, in 
order to show that he is still in the same despairing mood, - 
refers to the great debt under which we are laboring. I 
might ask him to go back as far as 1875, when he declared 
that the debt which existed had been incurred for works of 
general utility. He went home to England, and there 
publicly declared over his own signature that all this debt 
was created in erecting works of public utility, and he went 
on to show what they were; therefore I say that it does not 
lie in his mouth to go beyond 1885 for the purpose of 
decrying this country, and showing what the existing 
financial affairs are. Now, I will quote from the organ ot 
the party. As late as November, 1881, the Globe newpaper, 
in referring to an article of Goldwin Smith, which ran in 
the same direction as the speech of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
denounced this statement as improper and incorrect, and 
said the debt was not created in the manner which Mr, 
Smith described. It says: 

“ Who does not see that Mr. Smith wants the same thing for Oanada, 

and is ready to decry this country if so he may injure its credit, and 
thus prevent development of its incalculable resources and induce the 
people to look to Washington or despair; it is true that the debt of the 
Dominion is Jarge, but nineteen-twentieths of it haye been incurred 
for productive purposes, and the interest has always been promptly paid. 
With no debt and without works, in which the money have been ex- 
pended, the country would be infinitely poorer than it would be were the 
debt doubled without adding to the works.’’ 
Now, Sir, there is an article showing that the debt was 
created for works of public utility ; but in the face of that 
public declaration these hon. gentlemen talk quite different- 
ly now. The hon. gentleman again said : 

‘(In these twenty years they have trebled our debt, in these twenty 

years they have trebled our taxes, and when the Budget comes to be 
brought down I think the House will find that the liabilities of the 
people of this county are very far indeed from being fully discharged or 
measured, even, by our present enormous debt.” 
Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see for one moment about this 
debt. In the year 1875, when the hon, gentleman gave the 
people of England to understand that the debt was created 
for works of public utility, we had a debt of $116,008,378. 
In 1846 the debt was $223,159, 107, or an increase during 
that time of $107,150,729, Now, during that period, while 
the debt increased that amount, we paid for public works 
and the debts of the Provinces, $118,965,802, so that we 
actually expended, by increasing our debt, $11,815,073. 
That does not look very bad after all. Then we have the 
evidence of a gentleman whom they will not doubt. Ina 
speech made by Mr. Blake, the member for West Durham, 
in Russell, he says: 

‘¢ The expenditure had increased since 1878 by about eleven and 
a-half millions. Part of that increase was justifiable, although the 
Conservatives in opposition were not wise enough to know, or not 
honest enough to state, that an increase wag necessary in a young and 
growing country like Canada.”’ 

In answer to all that we have the public declaration of the 
hon, member for South Oxford that the whole of this debt 
has been incurred for legitimate purposes. Now, Sir, the 
hon. gentlemen followed in that bewailing style of his, 
which characterises the speeches from the other side of the 
House, and he spoke about the exodus from this country. 
In view of what has taken place in the records of this Par- 
liament, I think he ought to have hesitated before speaking 
of the exodus in the manner he has done. Of course, the 
hon. gentleman has always been anxious, and the hon. 
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member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) likewise, to make the 
people believe that the country was going to the dogs, and 
that people were leaving it as rapidly as they could, They 
take the evidence furnished by the collector at Port Huron. 
The hon. member for South Oxford, in speaking about this 
exodus said : 

“ But I will point to this merely, that if you are to accept the custom- 
ary standard laid down in the United States, if you can venture to hold 
that every able-bodied man who comes to North America is worth, when 
he lands on the dock, $1,000 to the State, then, Sir, whatever may be 
the cause, the result of all this is, that in losing these 2,000,000 of people 
we have lost 500,000 able-bodied men, or thereabouts, and we have lost 
an equivalent, according to that calculation, to $500,000,000.” 


It was well said by an hon. gentleman a few nights ago 
that a country that could loose $500,000,000 must be a rich 
country indeed. He goes on: 

‘¢ What shall I say of the folly of supposing that it is anything but a 
great misfortune, a great calamity, a great injury to the people of the 
country that so huge a portion not only of those who come to settle in 
Canada, but of those who belong to us, of those who are our own flesh 
and blood, our own kinsman, have been obliged for lack of opportunity 
to leave Oanada and seek a home elsewhere? I say that this is proof 
positive that we are in a state of retrogression.”’ 

Then he goes on and points out about the two millions. He 
repeats no less than four times in has speech that two 
million people have left the country. He says: 

‘These men have not hesitated to carry out a policy which has been 

responsible, in my judgment, for driving two millions of Her Majesty’s 
North American subjects into exile, and which had risked the loss of all 
British North America to the Empire. Itis time that we should clear 
our minds of cant on thissubject. * * ‘* j%* * Itigsidle 
for any human being to rise up and tell this House that, when we have 
lost a number equal to half the whole population that now remains, 
things are satisfactory with us. There is net another country, except 
perhaps Ireland, that has sustained so heavy a bleeding as we have 
done during the last few years.” 
Now, Sir, this House well knows that some time ago, when 
the charge was made that a great exodus of young men was 
going on from this country, an investigation was made by 
Mr, Lowe, and his report was laid before the House. It was 
charged upon that occasion that no less than 71,424 persons, 
settlers, had entered at Port Huron and gone to the United 
States. Upon examination Mr. Lowe found that instead of 
that number there were only 2,422 who had left our country 
for the purpose of settling in the United States, and that 
the total number of passengers passing out of Canada, of all 
kinds, was 64,168, including 13,804 who went to Manitoba 
via the United States. I find, Sir, in the report of the 
Committee on Immigration and Colonisation, of 1884, the 
following :— 

‘The immigrant settlers during the year included 34,987 who entered 
from the United States, making entries of settlers’ effects at the Custom 
houses, the names of the settlers, the numbers of persons in the family, 
and the nationality being registered in all these entries ; these figures 
being thus obtained by an exact registration, are absolute and show a 
very considerable movement from the United States to Canada, owing, 


doubtless, to two causes, one Were ready employment in manufactories 
and on railway works, and the other the attraction of our lands in the 


North-West,” 

I commend that to the attention of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite. We had no less than 34,987 people who came 
back from the United States during that year, while it was 
actually found that the total going out was only 2,422, 
Now, let me read something else on that point. I know 
hon. gentlemen opposite will believe the Globe, and here is 
what it said on the 14th April, 1882: 

“The Dominion Government should now take means to represent 
forcibly to the Government of the United States the extreme and seem- 
ingly wilful inaceuracies of the figures published at Washington as 
truthful. If the American Government refuses or neglects to furnish 
evidence upon which statistics rest, no more need be done than to 


publish the fact in Europe where American figures already enjoy none 
too sweet a reputation.’ 


That is what the Globe said, and the Globe thought the re- 
port made was entirely correct. We had evidence taken on 
that occasion, because we found among the list of immi- 


grants actors, clergymen, dentists, druggists, lawyers, 
Mr: Ryxerr. 


bakers, barbers, blacksmiths, laborers, milliners, tailors, 
servants, speculators, and people without any occupation, 


the total number being 45,393, A declaration was made © 


before the United States collector. This declaration con- 
tains the statement that :— 


“Charles Irwin and myself got up those returns entirely by guess 
work, and copying off the old returns, and before my time he helped 
Crawford and others of my predecessors to get them ee The idea was 
to make the immigration look as big as we could. know myself of 


large crowds of men going to the lumber woods in the fall being taken ~ 


as immigrants, although we knew perfectly well they would all go back 
to Canada in the spring.” 


And further this declaration says: 


‘In getting up the returns, the way we got at the occupation of the 
immigration was this: We took so many thousand persons, called so 
many carpenters, so many blacksmiths, so many painters, &c., s0 many 
doctors, so many lawyers, s0 many preachers, &c., and the balance we 
called farmers; in fact, the whole thing from beginning to end was 
nothing but guesswork.”’ 


He was also examined before a Committee of this House, as . 


follows :— 


“ By the Chairman: : 

‘CQ. Did you assistin obtaining the immigration returns? A. I did 
not; I made out the returns, but there was no obtaining of them at all. [ 
made out the returns, byt did not obtain them in any way, shape or form, 
Mors by simply—-you may call it guesswork, or estimating them. 

‘¢ By Ur. Trow: 

‘CQ. Were those returns made under oath? A. No, Sir; not by me, 

“ By the Chairman: 

““Q. How long were you employed in performing those duties? A. I 
was employed for some time previous to my connection with the Customs. 
When [ was baggage master for the Grand Trunk, the Deputy Collector 
in charge at Fort Gratiot asked me to make up those returns for him, as 
he knew nothing about them, so I did that work for about two years 
previous to my connection with the Customs, when I was baggage 
master there. 

“‘Q. Do I understand you to say that in making up these immigration 
returns, you did not take any means of verifying the correctness of the 
returns made to the Government, and that the statements or returns sent 
to the Washington Government, and published by them as authentic 
were, in point of fact, not authentic? A. Yes ; you can clearly understand 
me to say that there was no attempt made to get at the actual registra- 
tion of these immigrants whatever.” 

So when hon. gentlemen opposite cite the returns obtained 
at Port Huron and other American ports as authentic they 
must be aware that they are entirely incorrect. And no 
one knows this better than the hon. member for North 
Perth (Mr. Trow). So satisfied were the American autho- 
rities on this point, that the returns were fraudulent, that a 
letter was sent by Mr. Secretary Manning on 20th February, 
1886, to the collectors in the different ports in which he 
Bays : 

‘“ Wasuinaton, D.O., 20th February, 1886. 

‘To Collectors and other officers of the Oustoms : 

“ Since it appears to be impracticable to procure under existing laws, 
accurate statistics of immigrants arriving in the United States from 
British North American possessions and Mexico, yeu are hereby directed 
to discontinue the collection of statistics of such immigration until 


otherwise directed. 
‘DANIEL MANNING, 
; “© Secretary.” 

So satisfied were the Americans as to the inaccuracy of 
their reports that Mr, Seeretary Manning put an end to 
their collection, and they have not since been made, yet 
hon. gentlemen opposite rise and state that the number of 
immigrants is something enormous, and the hon, member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) has the cool 
affrontery to say that over 2,000,000 of people have left this 
country and gone to the United States since the present 
Government assumed power. Is that an honest and an 
upright statement, a fair representation for the hon, gentle- 
man to make? He knows right well what the records 
proved, and yet he has the coolness to say that the exodus 
is still going on. Let me make a comparison in order to 
see how we stand, and that perhaps may be satisfactory to 
some hon. gentleman while unsatisfactory to others. I 
hope it will satisfy hon. gentlemen opposite that we are 
increasing at a greater ratio than our neighbors across the 
the line. I have taken for purposes of comparison the 
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Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario on the one side, and on the other the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York and Ohio. 
The following is the result :— 


INOREASE OF POPULATION IN PROVINOES AND STATHS. 


1871. 1881, Increase. Per cent. 
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Have we reason to complain of this Be I hold we have 
not. This statement distinctly shows that, instead of de- 
creasing in population, Canada is increasing at a greater 
ration than those States across the line. Take the great 
cities of New York, Buffalo and Cleveland, and we find them 
increasing rapidly, but no more rapidly proportionately 
than is our own country. Yet in the face of these facts hon. 
gentlemen opposite despair and hold up their hands, and 
say we are going to the dogs. That, however, is simply a 
repetition of what they declared in 1878. The hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) at that time 
bewailed the fate of Canada, he declared he was perfectly 
helpless and could not do any more for the country; yet 
hon, gentlemen opposite have seen the country prosperous 
during the last six, seven or ten years, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), No. 


Mr. RYKERT. “No,” says the hon. gentleman. There 
is the best evidence of it, I have shown the prosperity of 
the country in the figures I have submitted, and I have 
shown that the increase of population in the United States 
is less than in Canada. Hon. gentlemen opposite may take 
the Yavkee almanac and prove an exodus to their hearts’ 
content, but their figures are uot correct. Secretary Man- 
nibg says that the immigration statistics are inaccurate, 
and cannot be relied on. We have the sworn statement 
that instead of the immigration of Canadians at Port Huron 
being 45,393 in 1873 it was only 7,222, Yet the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite says we are going to the dogs, and, in fact, 
we find all of those hon. gentlemen making similar declara- 
tions, We have another and a very good authority. There 
is an agricultural college in Ontario, and in connection 
with it there is a distinguished authority by the name of 
Brown who certainly does not belong to the Conservative 


persuasion, but who is a gentleman holding high rank in 
the Reform-Liberal party, and that gentleman, in a 
letter to the Globe, on 15th December 1887, gave his opinion 
in regard to the condition of Canadian farmers, as fol- 
lows: 

‘*T have no hesitation, therefore, in again repeating that you are not 

only doing well and making money—whether placed in the bank, in 
improvement or on mortgage—but you are actually wealthy. When 
any farmer can pay 6 per cent. on what he gave for land and working 
appliances, give his family $100 to help keep the house, and then have 
one-fourth of the whole left to lay past or speculate with in future 
crops, he is second to no profession I know.”’ 
Now, Sir, there is a gentleman whose opinion on all those 
questions is well known. It does seems to me remarkably 
singular, in the face of the publicly declared utterance of 
men who ought to know and in face of the report of the 
Ontario Bureau of Industry and other documents that those 
gentlemen should in face of all that keep crying against and 
bemoaning the fate of Canada. The whole record points to 
the conclusion and shows that Canada is second in prosper- 
ity to no country in the world, and it proves too that no 
country has made such rapid progress. Let us take and 
compare with the State of New York. That is a great State 
and one of the richest and most prosperous of the States of 
the Union, and yet we find that official documents declare that 
the ratio of prosperity in the Province of Ontario is greater 
than in the State of New York, Yet, Sir, those gentlemen are 
now inviting us to go away from our home,they want us to go 
and leave this terrible and god-forsaken country, they say 
we are handicapped with debt and that the people are leay- 
ing the country by scores and thousands—two millions, I 
think they state left the country in the course of eight or 
nine years. Those gentlemen opposite complain about the 
institutions of this country and the reckless expenditure 
of the Government and everything of that kind. Where do 
they ask us to go to—to that blessed land on the other 
side of the line pictured by them in the most beautiful and 
glowing terms. But what did the hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) think of the Yankee land 
in 1878? What did he think of this land we ought to rush 
to, this land into whose arms we ought to fiy, this land 
under which we ought to submit ourselves to be taxed just 
as the American please, and to which we are to humble 
ourselves just as they wish to humble us. Speaking in the 
lower Provinces in 1878 he drew a far different picture of 
the United States and held up to us the progress of Canada, 
He said : 

‘* We, Sir, have studied the example of the people of the United States 

and we see in the condition of that country almost everything which 
ought to warn you, not to allow yourselves under any plea or pretense 
to be deluded into imitating the system which has wrought so much 
mischief there. We seein the United States according to the testimony 
of their wisest writers, of their own most experienced statesmen that 
the result of their foolish system, is that capital to the extent of several 
thousand millions has been worse than wasted, that labor has been 
diverted from its proper channels, that the foreign commerce has been 
almost annihilated, that almost every evil has been brought upon the 
country—evils far exceeding, so far as regards the effect in their material 
prosperity, those which resulted from civil wars, and we have no desire 
to assist in bringing thoseevils upon the people whose welfare, for the 
moment, we are responsible. Have made up our minds, be it for weal 
or for woe, they will adhere to these principles that they believe are the 
only ones capable of extricating you from your difficulties, and that 
most assuredly they will not allow themselves to be cajoled into adopt- 
ing a system from which as proved by the example cf the United States 
we can expect nothing but ruin and decay.” : 
Yet, Sir, after this the same gentleman now invites this 
House and this country to join this very same people, Sir, 
we have other evidence of the kind of country these hon. 
gentlemen wish us to go to. The New York Times, of 
February, 1888, speaks about the enormous debt upon 
different States. It says the States are heavily mortgaged 
and continues : 


‘¢ The amount represented by the face of the farm mortgages in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kausas and Missouri, is $3,422,000,000. The actual value of 
the farms in these 10 States is to-day about $13,931,000,000. All talk 
relative to this vast sum of money being paid is utter folly. No agri- 
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cultural people can pay such sums. Profits derived now from American 
agriculture are so small as to be unwortly of the slighest consideration. 

The paper goes on to show that the farmer will not 
average $294 for each farmer, and of this small sum they 
will have to pay for labor, seed, rents, supplies, and they 
and their familes live besides. [t is not possible for these 
farmers to lift these mortgages, Yet those gentlemen 
say “go to that country,” that country which is flowing 
with milk and honey, leave your own benighted Canada 
and see where you land, But let us think of what a 
bountiful time our farmer would have with $294, and 
what luxury he could enjoy. Why, after paying the 
rent and taxes he would have very little left to speak of. 
Let us see what this is I have here. It is an official paper 
from Minnesota, Here, Sir, is an eight-page advertisement 
of the tax sales of land in Polk county. There are 4,890 
residents going to be sold out for taxes, and 2,875 non- 
residents advertised to be sold out for the same cause. 
There is where some of the hon. gentlemen want us to go, 
Polk County, Minnesota, there is the beautiful and blessed 
Yankee land for us to go to and be happy,—the beautiful 
land in which we find there are 7,765 lots to be sold for 
non-payment of taxes. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I was going to ask the hon. 
member whether he was not one of the parties who held up 
that country and its prosperity to us as a reason for adopt- 
ing the National Policy ? 


Mr. RYKERT. Never. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Your leader did. 


Mr. RYKERT. I never, Sir, never said ons word on 
behalf of that country, and, [ hope, I never shall, Sir. Well, 
Sir, let us go on a little further. We find what the Scientific 
American says of Dakota, that blessed land of the blizzard, 
to which we are asked to go,—the land which a short time 
ago was described as the land of the wild cat and hyena, 
The Scientific American, speaking of Dakota, says :— 


‘Good beef steaks were sold for 2c. per lb. live weight, and farmers 
kick at the low price; hogs are worth 4c. per lb.—” 


Hope the hon. gentleman knows whai that means, 


‘‘which is thought an excellent price. Corn 21c. per bushel, or say 
$5.75 per ton, allowing 70 lbs. to the bushel—very cheap. Some farmers 
talk of burning it for fuel, as it is considered as cheap as Pennsylvania 
hard coal at $11.80. Corn in the ear is said to be first class fuel by 
those who have used it.’’ 

And that again, Sir, is the blessed country, the beautiful 
paradise to which we are all invited to go. I, Sir, as a 
Canadian cannot feel justified in asking aad advising my 
countrymen to go there; I cannot, Sir, as a Canadian feel 
myselt justified in running dowa my country as hon. 
gentlemen opposite do. If our country is burdened with 
debt there is a way to overcome that, for if hon. gentlemen 
can satisfy the country that the ruin which they speak of 
has been brought about by gentlemen on the Treasury 
benches they and the country have a remedy. But they 
have proclaimed all this before the people on three different 
occasions and the people said that they had no confidence 
in what they stated. The people found them wanting and 
they rejected their professions. In the same way the 
gentlemen opposite are now crying down and belittling 
their country and asking us to go to that beautiful Yankee 
land of paradise such as Polk County, There never was a 
more inopportune time to discuss this question than at the 
present, because we find that the people on the other side 
of the line are discussing the question of altering their tariff. 
We see day after day reports of bills being introduced 
into Congress, in which the question is being 
discussed about altering or reducing the tarif in the 
United States. If, Sir, those ideas are carried out, if 
they meet with any response at the hands of the American 
people the tariff will be largely reduced and if the tariff 
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were reduced what is to become of the revenue those gen- 
tlemen say we are going to have when we get unrestricted 
reciprocity? When our business has been built up by the 
National Policy, when our industries have been established 
and when we have a home market for our farmers it is un- 
wise for us to discuss this question. It is crying down our 
country and impairing our credit in England and elsewhere. 
We ought to be the last people in the world to do this, but 
the whole stock in trade and the whole capital of hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite seems to be to cry down their country, 
There is too much anxiety on the part of those gentlemen 
for unrestricted reciprocity under which they can join the 
people of the United States. I can quote no higher au- 
thority than the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) on this subject. Some time ago he thought it 
humiliating in a large degree for Canada to have reciprocity 
at the hands of the Americans, Speaking on 6th August, 
1873, at Halifax, the hon. gentleman said : 

“Tt was alleged that England herself was turning towards pro- 
tection. In that Gage, she could undoubtedly discriminate against us, 
and what then would become of our surplus products, for which we 
now fiad a market in the ikother country. It was uapatriotic to make 
Oanada’s existence dependett.upon the United States granting recipro- 
city, and he repudiated the notion that reciprocity was as necessary to 
ug as some have tried to make us believe: We are already in a fair 
position to compete with the United States on the markets of the world.” 
That is the opinion the hon. gentleman expressed on that 
occasion. He thought that it was humiliating for us to go 
to the United States and den™%ud reciprocity. Then, the 
hon. member for Bothwell, in a speech made at Mount 
Elgin, in 1878, quoted with approval the following language 
of Sir Alexander Galt :— 

‘Tt is, therefore, thought desirable, and indeed our manifest duty to 
show them, not in a spirit of hostility, but certainly in that of independ- 
ence, that while we value their friendship, and value their trade, we 
will not confirm to unreasoaable terms, and would not have either our 
commercial policy or our political allegiance dictated to us by a foreign 
country.’’ f 
At Charlottetown in the same year the hon. member for 
South Oxford delivered himself in strong language, and 
surely what he said then has equal force to-day. The cir- 
cumstances of Canada have not much changed, except that 
the country has gone on and prospered more than any 
other country in the world, and how can he possibly say to- 
day that we ought to knuckle down at the foot of Brother 
Jonathan any more than then? The hon. gentleman said 
on that occasion: 

‘¢They say we must have reciprocity and we cannot live without it. 
For the Dominion of Canada I take exception to that statement. while 
reciprocity is desirable, we are not in such a state of subjection to the 
United States that we cannot live without it. We have men and ships, 
and ‘will carry the war into Africa.’ We will find new markets for 
ourselves, and cut them out. There is nothing better calculated to 
prevent the bringing about of reciprocity than to tell the Americans we 
cannot live without them. It would induce them to believe that they 
had the power to drive us to their own terms.” 

Can any person dissent from the argument of the hon. 
gentleman? No, we are entirely in accord with that, and 
what was applicable then is all the more applicable now ia 
our present state of prosperity. Then, I will quote again 
from the organ of the hon, member for West Ontario; at 
least Lassume that itis his organ, Between the Mail and 
the Globe 1 am not sure which is his organ. I believe in 
a long race the Mail is the better paper; it is better 
written, and gives better literature. Butthe Glebe, referring 
I have no doubt to the hon, member for South Oxford, the 
hon, member for Bothwell and several others who at that 
time were barking at his heels, on 28th December, 1887, said: 


“ Now it happens that these people see in the natural wish of 
Canadians to extend their trade with their neighbors, occasion for 
preaching that the extension must be had instantly and at any price 
lest Canadians shall surely die. Though it is not easy to exaggerate the 
advantages of unrestricted reciprocity, they do manage to exaggerate 
them by taking that attitude. Not only so, but they compromise 
the prospects of success for the movement they profess to have at 
heart. To proclaim that we cannot exist without commercial union, 
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to argue that we should sacrifice even our political status to get the 
boon, is the very method by which our republican neighbors will 
be induced to withhold it, if they have a desire to annex Oanada. Does 
any reasonable man doubt that the pessimists understand that? They 
are too able not to be well aware that they actually obstruct unres- 
tricted reciprocity by declaring, in effect, that the Canadian Provinces 
should even separateto obtain it. And why should they thus obstruct? 
The answer is surely plain. Have they not avowed their wish to smash 
the Confederation into its original fragments.” 

Now, Sir, in corroboration of what the hon. member for 
South Oxford said in 1878, we find the Globe following it up 
with the following strong language:— 

‘‘Tg it a wise policy on the part of Sir John and his organs to show 
to the Americans such great anxiety to secure free trade with them? Is 
not that the way to prevent a reciprocity treaty ? Is not the American 
answer under such circumstances certain to be that of the New York 
Sun: ‘Reciprocity with Canada? Why, yes, elena we are ready 
for it, only it would be convenient for the several Provinces of the 
Dominion to be admitted among the United States as a conditional pre- 
cedent.’ The true attitude in reference to the United States is that 
which the Reform party has always taken: ‘ We can live without your 
trade; we are flourishing under our present tariff arrangements ; we 
are not willing to annex ourselves, and are not anxious for any change 
but we are willing to make a fair reciprocity treaty which will benefit 
both countries.’ Which is the more statesmanlike, this position or that 
adopted by Sir John and his organs ?” 

Thus you will see that the sentiment then pervading the 
Reform party and those who were then leading the party, 
was that it would be unwise and impolitic on their part to 
place on the Statute-book any declaration admitting that 
we were prepared to have reciprocity ; and it does seem to 
me, in view of the opinions I have given you, expressed by 
hon, gentlemen opposite, that it is utterly unwise and 
impolitic for us at the present time to seek to get reci- 
procity on any terms except on the fair and reasonable 
terms proposed by Sir Charles Tupper. We have already 
had an opportunity of ascertaining how the American 
people feel on the question. Ifthe hon, member for South 
Oxford is prepared to define what his resolution means, 
what kind of a treaty he wants, then we shall be able to 
judge exactly what his proposition is, We are asked to 
pass a vague and meaningless resolution; but we want to 
know what kind ofa treaty hon. gentlemen opposite pro 
pose. Do they ask fora treaty more extensive than that 
of 1874? If they do, I say they have no chance of getting 
it The question has been discussed over and over again 
in Congress and almost every place in the United States, 
and the unanimous testimony of the American people was 
that even the Reciprocity Treaty of 1874 went toofar. If 
there is any meaning at all in the resolution of the 
hon. gentleman, you would have manufactures of every 
kind passing across the line without paying customs daty, 
It being six o’clock, the House adjourned, 


After Recess. 


Mr. RYKERT. When you left the Chair, Sir, I was 
about to discuss the terms of the Treaty of 1874, and to 
show that it was not acceptable to the people of the United 
States, although it was far more extensive in its provisions 
than the old Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, which existed down 
to 1866. I may here remark that his new found scheme of 
Mr. Wiman and Mr. Butterworth is nothing but the resur- 
rection of an old scheme which was propounded some years 
ago in the House of Representatives. I find that, in a 
debate which took place in that body, this whole question 
of commercial union was discussed, and although a very 
strong and a very plaintive appeal was made to that repre- 
sentative body on behalf of the scheme, yet they paid no 
attention whatever to it, but thought it unwise and impoli- 
tic. I find that the whole matter has been treated in a 
speech made by the hon. Hlijah Ward in the House of 


Representatives, on 18th, May 1876. In that speech, he. 


pened out all tho propositions which Mr. Wiman has laid 
efore this country, and comparing the speech made by Mr. 
Ward on that occasion to several made by Mr, Wiman 


since, I have come to the conclusion that Mr. Wiman has 
simply resurrected the scheme which was propounded years 
ago in the House of Representatives. Mr. Ward, in the 
course of his remarks, made these observations : 

“ Ag many manufactures in both countries are made of material im- 

ported from various parts of the world, it would manifestly be impossi- 
ble to establish a completely free system of commercial intercourse with 
Canadas, except under duties not only corresponding but also equitably 
divided on the productions of the countries. Thisis the chief obstacle 
to. any fair mutual advantages and complete arrangement of reciprocity 
between us.” 
And he goes on to discuss the scheme from the same stand- 
point as Mr, Wiman does. I[ merely mention this to show 
that the scheme is not a new one, and to show that it is not 
one which is at all likely to be acc>ptable to the United 
States; and I maintain there is no use in our proposing 
an arrangement to which the people of the United States 
have shown they are decidedly adverse, I take the ground 
as a Canadian, that we cught not to humble ourselves at 
the feet of the United States. Weshould rather see what 
our country can do by itself in the march of progress; we 
should rather see if we cannot compete with the United 
States, and I would like to see our country pursue the 
course we have hitherto pursued of working and advancing 
in aspirit of generous rivalry with our neighbors, and 
resisting every attempt to merge ourselves in the institu- 
tions of the United States, either politically or otherwise, 
as such a policy must inevitably end in annexation. The 
Treaty of 1874, which was framed by the Hon. George 
Brown, was one of a more comprehensive character 
than that of 1854. It provided for the introduction 
in Canada of the manufactures of the United States and vice 
versa, and was io fact much more extensive in its provi- 
sions than we would be prepared to go at present, It went 
much further than I, as a representative of the people, 
would consent to go,as long as I hold a seat in this 
Legislature. But even that- treaty met with the univer- 
sal condemnation of the people of the United State compre- 
hensive and extensive as it was, embracing as it did manu- 
factures of every description, as any hon. gentleman will 
see by looking at the treaty itself, it did not meet with 
favor on the other side ; and if I refer to it now, one of my 
reasons for doing so is to give the opinioa proaounced on 
it by a very prominent Reformer, then member for Toronto, 
Mr. John McDonaid, now Senator McDonald, who was con- 
sidered as level beaded a man as we have in the whole 
Dominion. Mr. McDonald denounced that treaty in the 
most unmeasured terms, and consequently came under the 
censure of the organ of his party, as must inevitably any 
person who has the hardihood to differ from its opinions, 
That, however, is a compliment which most men like to 
have paid them, andI have no doubt the censure of the 
Globe had no effect on Mr. John McDonald. Speaking of 
reciprocity, he said : 

‘Upon no clause of the Reciprocity Treaty but those relating to our 

own trade, do we desire to express an opinion. It needs but little rea- 
soning to prove what the results will be when the American goods 
referred to are admitted into our country duty free. Tothe Canadian 
manufacturer—iuin. To the Canadian dealer—loss. To the projected 
manufacturing interests—stoppage. To the Canadian consumer—direct 
taxation. To the entire trade of this country—disturbance, uneasiness 
and uncertainty.” 
That is the opinion of Senator McDonald, then member for 
the city of Toronto, and I have no doubt his opinion would 
have great weight. But, in the same connection, allow me, 
Sir, to show you the opinions of gentlemen of the United 
State, who thoroughly understand the question, We have 
the opinion of Mr. Blain, who was at that time candidate 
for re-election to the State of Maine, and this treaty was 
then being discussed on every platform in the United States. 
Mr, Blain said: 


“The treaty of that name which was terminated in 1866 was cruelly 
oppressive to the people of Maine and inflicted upon the people of that 
State, the 11 years ofits existence, a loss of $50,000,000. It presented 
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the singular anomaly of giving to the Canadians the control of our 


markets of certain leading articles on terms far more favorable than , Canadian people, kindred to us in blood and lan 


our own people had ever enjoyed. Let us simply place Canada on the 
same basis with other foreiga countries, taxing her for duties or admit- 
ting them free, according to our own julgment of the interest of our rev- 
enue and the needs of tha people, always bearing in mind that in govern- 
mental as well as friendly matters ‘‘ charity begins at home.”’ 
So you will see that he had norespect whatever for that 
treaty proposed by the Hon. George Brown. He looked 
upon it as something which the United States people could 
not accept, because it was not at all in their interest. To 
show the opinions of the American people on this question, 
we have had a certain amount of literature placed before us 
by the American papers during the last two months, and I 
propose to lay before the House some evidence of the terms 
on which the Americans would be willing to admit us into 
commercial union, and what a beautiful position we would oc- 
cupy if we should put ourselves at their mercy. The Chicago 
Times, speaking of an unconditional surrender on our part 
said : 

‘‘Unless, therefore, the Dominion is prepared to make a complete and 
unconditional surrender of all control over its own tariff and accept 
whatever tariff our Congress may choose to enact from time to time, the 


scheme of commercial union, in the sense in which the phrase is used, 
is entirely out of the question.” 


The Chicago Times says further : 


“Tt must not be forgotten, that this ‘proposition (commercial union) 
implies a complete surrender by the Dominion Parliament to the Ame- 
rican Congress of all control over the principle of the Dominion’s 
revenue—the tariff. Whatever it may please the American Congress 
to do regarding the tariff, that the Dominion Government must forth- 
with accept. Our Congress would have even more power over the 
Dominion under this arrangement thanit would in the event of political 
uaion, because the people of the Dominion would have neither vote 
nor voice in Washington under the proposed commercial union, 
while they would have both under political union. Not only would 
our Oongress prescribe and change at pleasure all the tariff taxes 
exacted from the people of Canada, but our executive officers and our 
courts would make all the rulings and decisions affecting rates for the 
Dominion as well as for the United States.’’ 

That is the position we would occupy in the opinion of one 
of the best writers in tho United States, and he further 
expresses his opinion by saying: 

‘¢ The fact seems to be that very many Canadians who are talking 
about this project imagine that they are talking about something like 
the old Treaty of Reciprocity, and it is probable that if the real wish of 
the Canadians could be ascertained, it would be found to be for recipro- 
city and not fora surrender by their Government of all control over 
their own tariff—a thing almost necessarily involved in the customs 
union scheme.’ 


Then we have the Philadelphia Record, which says: 


‘t No scheme which would give to Canada an equal voice in the deter- 

mination of federal taxation could be considered. She would have to 
accept the position of a State in the Union, with only such power in the 
determination of the tax rate as her comparative population would 
entitle her to. How this could be effected without representation in 
Congress is a matter hard to determine.”’ 
So, as far as we are concerned, they do not propose that 
we should have anything to say in regard to taxation or re- 
venue, but we must be contented to take whatever they 
choose to give us, and for the balance we must resort to 
direct taxation. 


Mr. TROW. You are speaking of commercial union now, 
not of unrestricted reciprocity. 


Mr, FERGUSON (Leeds). 


Mr. RYKERT. I think I shall be able to show the hon. 
gentleman in a short time that commercial union and unre- 
stricted reciprocity and continental free trade are all the 
same thing, but he had better consult the hon. member for 
North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) in regard to that matter, 
because at Jarvis he made a speech in which he said that 
commercial union and unrestricted reciprocity were both 
means to arrive at the same end, This paper goes on and 
BBYS : 

“Tf Canada wants free trade with this great country, she can get it 


once and for all by casting in her lot with us. Nobody who has any 
Mr, Ryxerr. 
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sense should strike a blow to annex her territory to ours, but when the 
age, and living in a 
land which nature has made a part of ours, wish to become incorpo- 
rated with this great Republic, they will be cordialiy welcomed ; and 
we may confidently affirm that they will never secure permanent free 
trade with us until this movement occurs.’’ 

Now, what does the hon. gentleman say to that? Heisa 
free trader, and according to the doctrine laid down there, 
even a free trader cannot expect to have access to the mar- 
kets of the United States unless he joins hand in hand with 
the people. A few days ago, we had a speech made by a 
young offshoot of Mr. Blaine, young Mr. Blaine, in which 
he indulges in the flowing and beautiful language which 
we sometimes hearon the other side of the House and 
which we often hear on the other side of the line. He 
Says : 

‘« American fishermen will never rest content, and this vexed and 

vexatious problem will never find abiding solution save under some 
such agreement as that of the Treaty of 1783 or 1854, honorably en- 
forced and maintained in spirit and in letter. 3 . 4) There 
are many ways doubtless by which such an end may be goined but if 
this be the best treaty which Great Britain and Canada will grant 
negotiation is not to be numbered among them. Two measures at once 
suggest themselves, punition and persuasion, The means fer the first 
are furn ished in the resGlution of Congress authorising the President 
to inflict retaliatory measures ; for the second, in the lately much-dis- 
cussed commercial union. Deprive Oanada of all business relations 
with the country or grant to her, not a treaty framed on the lines of 
the ridiculous, one-sided reciprocity of Lord Elgin, but on the basis of 
unrestricted interchange of products, witb the enactment and entorce- 
ment of our tariff laws.” 
So none of these gentlemen will accept us unless apon their 
own terms, that is, that we should accept their tariff laws 
and allow them to change them as they please, no matter 
how it may affect us or how it may affect our revenue. They 
do not appear to want any such makeshift policy as hon. 
gentlemen advocate, The Rochester Democrat says: “ This 
country does not want any such makeshift policy,” but it 
says it “is willing to unite the interests of the two countries 
in a bond which will be effective as against the competition 
of the mother country.” Then we find also that the American 
Manufacturer says : 

‘¢ We are not anxious to annex ‘ hopeless and helpless’ people, but we 
assume will be obliged to take a few of this kind along with the rest. 
Under the inspiration of American citizenship they may become hopeful 
and helpful. Possibly after all Canada becomes thoroughly ripe for 


annexation, the Goddess of Liberty will hold out her apron and oatch 
her as she involuntarily falls from the parent limb.’’ 


That is a fine position for the hon, gentleman to place us in. 
Here is a paper, the Minneapolis Tribune, which has always 
shown a great deal of sympathy for the people of Canada, 
and no doubt has strong feelings in our favor. That paper 
SAYS : 

“Phe followers of the present Conservative Government oppose 
commercial union as destructive of their policy of national develop- 
ment. A Government which has had the courage and spirit to build 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in furtherance of its idea of a great 
northern confederation, knit together by common interests and strong 
national feeling, is not going to surrender its policy tamely. That policy 
contemplates the building up of Canadian industries by a protective 
tariff against the United States, England and the other manufacturing 
countries. The Canadian who does not shrink from the idea of politi- 
cal union with the United States as the ultimate destiny of his country, 
may well favor commercial union as advantageous. The Oanadian 
whose ambition for his country isan independent position as a member 
of the family of nations, may well pause before committing himself to 
the plan of free trade across the line.”’ 


So you see, from the quotations which I have made from 
the American newspapers, that we have no sympathy with 
the policy initiated by hon. gentlemen opposite. Whether 
you call it commercial union, unrestricted reciprocity, con- 
tinental free trade, or direct free trade, they are one and the 
same thing, and I think I can show that from the hon. 
gentleman’s own utterances, I will quote again from my 
hon. friend from North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) who has 
been showing himself very conspicuous in advocating free 
trade and in educating the young Liberal idea in that direc- 
tion, At Waterford, he said ; 
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“The two plans are different modes proposed of arriving at substan- 
tially the same result.” 


At Jarvis, on 4th November, he said : 


‘(It is simply a customs union between two or more independent 

states, where a common tariff and excise laws are adopted and the 
revenue collected, and after deducting expenses of collection so divided 
among the participants in the basis of population or asy other basis 
that might be agreed upon, while all trade restrictions between them 
were removed.” 
So you will see that commercial union, as far as the hon. mem 
ber for North Norfolk is concerned, means the abandonment 
of the customs line between the two countries, the pooling 
of receipts, and the dividing of the pool according to popu- 
lation or according to some other means which may be 
suggested; and the result of that must be a deficiency in 
our revenue which must be made up by direct taxation. 
No hon. gentleman on that side who has spoken, either in 
this House or in the country, has intimated that we could 
receive more than $25,000,000 from the pooling arrangement, 
which would show a deficiency according to our present 
expenditure of over $10,000,000, which would have to be 
made up by direct taxation, and the consequence would be 
that, no matier what we had this year, we could not know 
what we would receive the next year. We must bo 
dependent upon the amount received from the United 
States for the amount required for our expenditures, and 
we must find out whether we would receive enough to 
carry on future improvements before we could settle our 
own taxation. The result would be that all future im- 
provements must be abolished, that no more railways 
must be built, that no railway subsidies must be granted, 
and that we must resort to direct taxation. We all know 
well, and I will be able to show before I sit down, how 
direct taxation will work. Now, as regards commercial 
union and unrestricted reciprocity, and I think they are 
one and the same thing, according to the definitions made 
by the hon. gentleman, A few days ago Me. Cluxton, of 
Peterborough, made a speech in which he suid: 

“ That commercial union meant unrestricted reciprocity, unrestricted 

commercial intercourse between Canada and the United States, or in 
other words the obliteration of the customs line between the two 
countries, in fact the abolition of all tariff and customs duties.”’ 
Now, we we find what it really means. We find that this 
celebrated Mr. Hitt, who is now making himself conspi- 
cuous in the Congress of the United States upon this 
question, at a banquet in the city of Boston, pointed out 
what are really meant by reciprocity and commercial 
union : 

“ We in the West would like you, manufacturers of New England, to 

have access to that great market of Canada. With a reciprocity treaty, 
or, better still, commercial union, you will have the preference over 
English, French and German goods; and in two years’ time after it is 
adopted goods from Yankee manufacturers will be in every retail store 
from Montreal to Victoria.” 
That is a beautiful prospect for the manufacturers of 
Canada. Hon. gentlemen will find that, if their policy is 
carried out, the result will be that every retail store 
between Vancouver and Halifax will be filled by American 
manufactures. More than that, he goes on to let the cat 
out of the bag, and I suppose our friends from the Maritime 
Provinces will like to hear this. He says: 

“Tn a commercial union, with a common tariff and the border free, 
probably a larger part of the imports of Usnada than at present would 


enter by way of New York and New England ports—and the receipts of 
Canadian ports would, of course, correspondingly fall off.” 


We will be entirely at their mercy ; they will so arrange 
matters that our cities upon the shores of the Atlantic will 
be completely deprived of that volume of trade which has 
done so inuch to build them up during the last few years. 
Then there is Mr. Shaw, who seems to be an authority upon 
this commercial union question, who takes the same view. 
The hon, member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) seems 
to have the same view of the matter. Then we find that 
23—1888—3 


the Farmer's Advocate says that they don’t know what 
they are talking about, they don’t know what it really 
means. Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that a definition 
of unrestricted reciprocity ought to have been given by the 
hon. gentlemen in moving this resolution. They ought to 
tell us what they mean by this proposition ; they have failed 
so to do, and they leave us in a state of obscurity. Now,I 
do not feel disposed, and this House will not feel disposed, 
to accept any proposition which is surrounded with so many 
difficulties, and so many uncertainties as this proposition 
made by the hon. gentleman. We find that the hon. 
member who moved this resolution spoke some time ago in 
the town of Ingersoll, prior to the meeting of the House, 
and he there discussed the question of commercial union 
and unrestricted reciprocity. Hesays they are one and 
the same subject, one and the same thing, He says it is 
go surrounded with difficulties that it is utterly impossible 
to tell exactly what will be the result, but of one thing he 
is certain—that unrestricted reciprocity or commercial 
union, will lead to discrimination against England. He is 
certain also that it will depreciate and reduce our revenue ; 
he is certain that our political system must sooner or later 
be abolished and that in consequence we shall be absorbed 
into the American Union. Now, Sir, these are matters, it 
seems to me, of very serious import. In the speech madea 
few nights ago, the hon. gentleman points out all these dif- 
ficulties ; he points out the difficulty with regard to our 
revenue, and the difficulty with regard to discrimination 
against England; but in his speech at Ingersoll he said of 
the two alternatives, we should choose that of annexation 
in preference to refusing to accept the benefits of commer- 
cial union. The hon. gentleman, as reported in the Globe 
newspaper, seems to have made up his mind on that point, 
He seems to have made up his mind that direct taxation 
must come, and the sooner it comes the better: 

“T speak strozgly and I feel strongly on this matter; the more so 
because it is quite manifest that the very men whose corrupt and ex- 
travagant mismanagement have mainly contributed to bring about this 
shameful state of things are now impudently declaring that the very 
consequences of their misconduct form an insuperable barrier to obiain- 
ing this great boon for the people of Canada! 

“The argument is worthy of the men. 

‘Nevertheless it is quite true, and it would be folly to deny it, that 
we do enter into any negotiation with the United States at a serious 
disadvantage by reason of our own folly.” 

Again he says: 


‘*Now you will see that I have put the case against us as strongly as 
even the fiercest opponents of the scheme can desire, and therefore you 
may feel assured tbat the difficulty is not insuperable. [am not speak- 
ing at random when I say that even so | decline to admit that this forms 
any insuperable difficulty. 

“Tn the first place I have given you the worst aspect of the case. Ia 
the next I am very clear that the great mass of the people will profit 
largely, and be, therefore, better able to bear additional taxes. 

‘In the third place, it is likely that our remaining taxes will produce 
more, and finally, what is of most importance, it is a mere shifting of 
taxation, and you will not have to pay one cent more on the whole. 

‘(We have to raise $30,000,000 anyway. It is simply a question of 
the mode in which you will raise it. 

“Tt will not cost the people of Canada one cent more, but rather the 
reverse, if they elect to raise a portion of this money by direct instead 
of indirect taxation.’’ 


So you see that the hon. gentleman has surrounded this 
question with a great many difficulties, and therefore I say 
it is one that this country ought not to accept. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, the hon, member, as I said before, stated that he 
voiced the sentiments of the country, he voiced the senti- 
ments of the Liberal party in the House and outside, and 
of a very large majority of the hon, mombers who are not 
in political accord with the Reform party. But I would 
like to point out that while these gentlemen are in favor of 
this policy, the leader is entirely opposed toit. Mr. Blake, 
in his Hamilton speech, is entirely opposed to it. Hoe said 
it was utterly impossible that we could adopt a free trade 
policy at the present time—entirely out of the question ; 
and these gentlemen who are trying to make us adopt this 
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resolution—the hon. member for Bothwell shakes his head. 
What does he mean by free trade? I shall show from his 
own organ that ho means free trade, before I get through. 
Mr. Blake, then, declared positively that the Government 
should not change our fiscal system, that it would be detri- 
mental to the best interest of this country. Now, Sir, 
it is rather strange, when we look at the history of 
the past few months, to see the wonderful changes that 
have come over different members of that party, It seems 
to me they have no right to ask this House, or to 
ask the country, to adopt a policy upon which they are 
divided, upon which they cannot form one concerted opinion. 
On the contrary, I say, they are as diverse as the poles, The 
Globe newspaper, which is now the organ of that party— 
it seems to have triumphed now in this little race ; this 
resolution is according to the principles of the Globe, but in 
opposition to the London Advertiser, the organ of the hon. 
member for Bothwell, and other papers which profess to 
represent that party in Ontario. The hon. member himself 
was in favor of commercial union pure and simple against 
unrestricted reciprocity. A little while ago, L think he 
shook his. head when I said that, but I think I shall be able 
to refresh his memory in a few minutes. But this we do 
know, that the Liberal organ discussed commercial union 
and then unrestricted reciprocity, and when the Hast 
Northumberland election came on the whoie question dis- 
cussed then was commercial union, and a strong protest 
was made immediately after that election to the Reform 
party because they had not carried commercial union. 
Now, I find in the organ of the hon. member for Bothwell, 
this language. The article is headed ‘ Commercial Union, 
versus Unrestricted Reciprocity ” :— 

“ The Toronto Globe is devoting itself to the advocacy of unrestricted 

reciprocity in opposition to a plan of commercial union. We wonder 
whether our contemporary has been encouraged in this line by the suc- 
cess of Mr. Cochrane against Dr. Mallory. Commercial union lies with- 
in the range of practical politics. In our opinion unrestricted recipro- 
city does not. Reciprocity in natural products is practicable becausa 
the natural products of no other country are likely to fiad their way 
across the American border from Canada.” 
I think the hon. gentleman was in accord with my indi- 
vidual opinion, and he seems to favor the proposition laid 
down in the Statute of 1879 in favor of reciprocity in 
natural products. He says: 

“The wheat, the barley, the oats, and whatever else we may produce 
that we might send in to the market of the United States uader a 
reciprocity treaty are not likely to be interfered with at the border, but 
this would not apply to manufactured goods. Unrestricted reciprocity 
would necessitate the continuance of all the custom house 
officers upon the f-ontier that are now found there, and the 
right to make a different tariff would be of no value to us, the 
more especially ag tree trade with a neighboring Republic would imply 
a higher rate of customs duties a3 against others, and as we are in 
greater need for purposes of revenue, than the United States of high 
taxes, we have nothing to gain and much to lose by isolated action 
upon the tariff, They can afford to do with a lower rate of taxation 
than we, and everything at the present time points to the possibility of 
uae American side of the border falling below the rate of taxation 

ere.’ 
I have now established beyond all controversy that the hon, 
gentleman who shook his head this afternoon is in favor of 
unrestricted reciprocity or commercial union. The hon. 
member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) evidently some- 
what disconcerted at the position of the Reform party at the 
late elections, and finding they were demoralised and with. 
out a policy, desired to securea policy. The hon. gentleman 
said, at the Farmers’ Union at Waterford, that it would be 
a good idea to adopt commercial union as the Liberal plat- 
form. The hon, gentleman then thought that commercial 
union would be a grand plank in the platform of the party, 
and he evidently seized it with some degree of pleasure. 
He thus started the question upon its journey, and now we 
find it introduced in this House as the platform of the 
Reform party. I should like to know what difference there 
is between the two terms—commercial union and unre- 
stricted reciprocity. Isay there is no difference; and, in 
Mr, RyKert, 


| issue. 


fact, the hon, member for North Norfolk says they are one 
and the same thing. He said: 

“ This Farmers’ Union will naturally and legitimately look into the 
question of our trade relations, our natural markets, &c, and it will at 
once be confronted with the question of commercial union, or unre- 
stricted reciprocity with the United States. ‘This is not yet a political 
It is receiving the favorable consideration of men of all parties. 
Perhaps it may yet answor the despairing demand fora policy made by 
that portion of the great Liberal party of Canada who were not satisfied 
with a mere policy of negation, but at the present moment the issue is 
not a part of the political creed of either of the great parties. Per- 
haps it may lead to a recast of Canadian political parties, but it now 
appeals upon its own merits alone for favorable consideration.”’ 
Again I am constrained to direct the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Liberal leader has not yet opened 
his mouth here on this question. What has that hon, 
gentleman to say in regard to the opinion of his party 
friends in Lower Canada? He appears to be afraid of 
the issue, for he has allowed his depaty leader to assume 
all responsibility and thrust upon this House and the coun- 
try a policy which cannot be acceptable, because he him-— 
self says it is not a feasible policy. What did the hon. 
member for Quebec Hast, the leader of the Opposition in 
this House, say? He said at Somerset: 

“T am not ready to declare that commercial union is an acceptable 
idea; I am not ready on my part to declare that commeycial union is a 
principle which ought to be adopted. There are a great many considera- 
tions and there is a great deal of preliminary study to be gone through 
before a stand can be taken one side or the other. Commercial union 
may b> possible, perhaps, but it may be surrounded with insurmountable 
difficultias, but the time has come when the policy of reprisals must be 
left out, and Canadians must show the American people that they like 
fair play.’’ 

The hon. member for Bothwell again took up this question 
and discussed it in answer to the Montreal Gazette, and I 
will show what the views of that hon. gentleman were upon 
it, He said on the 19th Dacomber, 1887 :— 

“The Montreal Gozetie says that commercial union is objectionsble 

because it would take from Parliament tat control over the revenue 
which has ever been held as the main source of strength in the Commons 
in their struggle for supremacy in the state. A more absurd proposition 
could not well be put iato a single sentence. Commercial union no 
more takes from Parliament control of the revenue than dacy any 
ordinary treaty of reciprocity. The Gazette says that commercial union 
would take from the Parliament of Canada the right to make a tariff. 
It would do nothing of the kind. It would take from Parliament the 
right to impose taxes upon articles produced in the United States.” 
We find the leader of the Opposition is called upon to take 
part in the election contest in Hildimand. Tho first time 
he appeared in Ontario as leader of tho Liberal Party he 
was called upon to express an opinion upon this quostion of 
commercial union, at the time he was endeavoring to run 
out Mr, Montague. He said: 

“Tory politicians call ms a rebal, but, rebel asl am, the great diffi- 
culty to my mind—a difficulty which Ihave not solved—is the one 
that I am not quite sure commercial union would be consistent with 
the duty we owe to the mother couatry.’’ 


That is what I like to hear, but pass this resolution and see 
how far you can keep in line with the mother country, The 
very moment this prop)sition is adopted, that very momeut 
you draw down the barriers between this country and the 
United States, and you erect a barrier against Great Britain, 


‘¢T feel that the time has not yet come for me to discuss this question 
and to give the solution which I shall some day be called upon to give.” 


I said a few moments ago that the policy wasa shifting one, 
the party being for commercial union, then for unrestricted 
reciprocity, and then back tocommercial union. The organ 
of the hon, member for West Ontario, the Toronto Globe, 
was terribly annoyed at the result of the election in Hast 
Northumberland, and it expresse! its opinion upon this 
question in the following terms on 23rd December, i837 :— 

“(We suppose every Tory organ from Oape Breton to Vancouver will 
this morning overflow with joy on account of the glorions defeat ofa 
commercial union candidate yesterday. * * * What the election 
proves—and to this we would like to direct the attention of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain—is that in the past election in which commercial union 
was made an isgue, the anti-commercial uaion candidate, backed by the 
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entire strength of a victorious Government came within a hair-breadth of | The hon, gentleman thinks if they cannot accept commer- 


being defeated.” 


Again the Globe pins its faith to commercial union and looks 
hopefully to the future. On 24th December, 1887, it said: 


“Though the Opposition must regret that the unrestrictionists have 
won a seat in Hast Northumberland, the Commercial unionists have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on the very good run made by their can- 
didate. Mr. Cochrane beat the commercial union candidate by nearly 
twenty votes,that is,we say,very strong evidence that unrestricted reci- 
procity will sweep the country whenever taken up by a regular party 
organisation and presented to the people as the sole issue in a general 
contest We can remember no scheme of so short a presentation before 
the electors of any country gained so large a proportion of votes as com- 
mercial union has polled in Hast Northumberland. All political expe- 
rience suggests early success by the party which flings aside all other 
questions and stands on this only.”’ 


So even at that time the Globe kept prominently before the 
people commercial union. We have also the opinion and 
no less an authority of the hon. member for West Ontario 
(Mr. Edgar) that the scheme is entirely impracticable, and 
under any circumstances it is utterly impossible for the 
Reform party as a whole. That hon. member, who is given 
somewhat to literature, describes the difficulty in this way, 
in one cf his celebrated letters he seat to Mr. Wiman : 

‘ We are often told that unrestricted-reciprocity would ‘sweep away 
all the custom houses upon the frontier.’ If that were to be done it 
seems clear, for several reasons, that we would have to agree upon a 
uniform customs tariff with the United States against the rest of the 
world. in other words, the entire tariff legislation of both countries 
would be brought to a standstill during the duration of the treaty, and 


it is scarcely conceivable that either Canada or ths United States could 
arrive at a satisfactory uniform tariff to last for that period.’’ 


And yet in the face of that declaration the hon. gentleman ! 


is going to vote for the resolation of tho hon, member for 
South Oxford. He points out the utter unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the whole scheme and that we could not possibly 
carry on tho affairs of this country with a tariff which is 
likely to be shifted about from one end to the other. 


‘* Mr. Chamberlain, at his interview with the press in Washirgton on 
the 18th inst., is reported to have stated that ‘the most important 
reason why the project of commercial union could not be successfully 
inaugurated was the fact that the Tariff Acts of the two countries do 
not agree, and that it would be difficult to devise a plan which could 
meet this objection.’ 

Jt is useless to deny that there are both practical and sentimental 
difficulties in ibe way of establishing a uniform tariff for the two coun- 
tries against the rest of the world, and of maintaining this uniformity 
during the life of a reciprocity treaty. I suppose these difficulties are 
not idsuperable.’’ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr, 
Mills) again wants reciprocity pure and simple. IL tind 
that on the 12th December, 1887, in his organ ho says: 

““ We shall be pleased to obtain reciprocity in natural products with 
the United States; we shall be pleased, failing this, to get unrestricted 
reciprocity ; we believe that it must be greatly to the advantage of this 


country,and that it would affect the revenues much legs than unrestricted 
reciprocity with the mother country.’’ 


You see, hon. gentlemen, that he wants reciprocity pure 


_ and simple, and failing that, he wants unrestricted recipro- 


city. He goes on to point out in an article of the 19th 
November the diffiulties of having a common tariff, and the 
difficulties in the way of importations from both countries. 
Now, Sir, the hon. gentleman, the member for Bothwell, 
(Mr, Mills) who, as | said before, was strongly in favor of 
commercial union as against unrestricted reciprocity, got 
quite annoyed at the uncestricted reciprocity advocates, 
and gave them a bit of his mind and opinion in his organ 
sore time afterwards. On the 19th November, 1887, 
he says this is avery “serious mistake, and continues: 


‘* We observe that some of our contemporaries are leclared in favor of 
unrestricted reciprocity, as they call it, rather than commercial union. 
They say that in case of unrestricted reciprocity we would be left fres 
to make our own tariff, while the United States might make theirs and 
so we would have absolute free trade with the United States with 
reference to the products and manufactures of the two countries without 
been bound wiih them in a common tariff, In our opinion those who 
take this position are making a most serious mistake, as itis certainly 
nota proposition which will be entertained by our neighbors, and which 
would have all the burdens and inconveniences attending it which be- 
long to the present system,” s 


cial union it was better abandon all idea of unrestricted 
trade with the United States. He goes on to say: 

‘ Tf our people are not prepared to accept commercial union they had 
better abanden all idea of unrestricted trade with the neighboring 
republic ,we must havea common tariff, we must, ifwe have unrestricted 
trade, get rid of the customs houses along the entire frontier, and that 
we ate not do except by agreement with our neighbor upon a common 
tariff. 


He points out the objections : 


‘« How are the people of the United States to know that the cottons 

which we propose to send in are Canadian bleached cotton? How are 
they to know whether the tweeds and flannels are manufactured in this 
country orin Scotland ?”’ 
So from this evidence we see that the hon. gentleman was 
first in favor of commercial union as against unrestricted 
reciprocity. Then we find that although the organs of the 
party were in favor of unrestricted reciprocity he suddenly 
changed front in the month of January, 1888, and he turns 
around in favor of commercial free trade. Then, Sir, we 
find that all the organs of the party headed by the member 
for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), the member for Wellington (Mr. 
Innes), and the member for South Brant (Mr. Somerville) 
at once raised a cry against the new policy of the Reform 
party and against the Globe newspaper. Let hon. gentle- 
men bear in mind this which | take from the Globe of 20th 
January : 

“But unrestricted reciprocity would not greatly reduce anything 

except agricultural implements. Woolleus, for instance, are dearer now 
ia Dakota than in Mani/oba. On the whole, the Manitoba farmers’ sup- 
plies, barring machines and tools, are as cheap as in Dakota. Under 
free trade with the world the Manitoba farmer would obtain untaxed 
implements and untaxed British goods as well. He would gain nearly 
all that unrestricted reciprocity can give him. In addition hiz3 entire 
list of necessaries would be reduced fully 30 per cent. Freedom of rail- 
way building, important a3 it is, will never be worth as much as 
free trade to the North-West farmer, grazer or merchant.” 
You see that the Globe was in favor of unrestricted recipro- 
city. Unrestricted reciprocity would do as much for him 
as annexation, his position would be nothing like as good 
under annexation as under free trade for the whole world. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, again I find that this unrestricted 
reciprocity on which you are now called to pass judgment in 
this House, is also condemned in the very strongest terms 
and the results that would follow from it aro pointed out 
by the Globe newspaper again: 

“Tt is not useless, as tne pessimists declare, to keep before the country 
that unrestricted reciprocity, though the most desirable of changes, is 
not the only alternative, nor even the most profitable policy for Canada. 
If we wished to produce public despair we night preach that commer- 
cial union is the one salvation from the present bad position, and that 
that salvation should be sought at all costs. But we are content to leave 
that false and abominable teaching to our good neighbors the pessi- 
mists, the gentlemen not Canadian in any respect who have set out to 
smash the Confederation.” : 

This was referring to the member for Bothwell’s organ, 
which had been attacking the Globe, 


‘(It ig their business to profess despair and create it.” 
Which they are doing in the House all the time. 


“'Phe lengths that they will go may be understood from two particu- 
lars. Professor Goldwin Smith’s favorite journal recently suggested 
that the Canadian fisheries should be surrendered for ede but to 
placate our neighbors so that they might perhaps incline their hearts to 
give us reciprocity! And the distinguished writer himselt said: ‘One 
touch of the Retaliation Act would bring the policy of separation and 
restriction down with arun.’’’ 


You will see, Mr. Speaker, that so far I have established 
beyond all question, that unrestricted reciprocity, commer- 
cial union, continental free trade and free trade are one and 
the same thing so far as those gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House are concerned; and that we had at one time 
or the other the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) 
in favor of commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity 
or in favor of frea trade, What, sir, will bo the result of 
this measure so far as Qanada is concerned? We have been 
told by hon, gentlemen who have spoken that the result of 
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this proposition if adopted or crystallized into legislation 
must end in direct taxation, and that the revenues of our 
country will not be able to meet the extraordinary and 
growing expenses required for carrying on government; 80 
that we must have direct taxation, This, Sir, has been fully 
pointed out, I have a letter here written by Mr. James 
Young, the former member for one of ,the Waterloos, who 
lives in Galt and whose opinion on this question is well 
worthy of consideration, That gentleman has given the 
matter a great deal of study and some of the most interest- 
ing literature contributed to this question during the recess 
has been contributed by Mr. Young. Mr. Young in one of 
his pamphlets shows that the result must be direct taxation, 
and I venture to say that quoting such a high authority as 
that hon. members, on the opposite side of the House will 
not be inclined to question it, Mr. Young says: 


‘¢ One of the first results of commercial union would be the loss of 
nearly $7,000,000 of revenue annually collected by us from American 
imports. The total customs revenue of the Dominion for i886 was 
$19,373,551, and notwithstanding our high taxation, there was a deficit 
of $5,834,000. How could we pay our public creditors and prevent 
financial embarrassment if we gave up our control over the 
tariff, and at the same time threw away $3,769,000, or over one-third of 
our total :ustoms receipts, which was the amount collected from the 
United States goods last year ? 

‘“‘ It will not do to ‘ pooh pooh’ this question instead of answering 
it. It is a matter of the most vital consequence. The solvency or 
bankruptcy of the Dominion may depend upon it. The seven millions 
of revenue would have to be raized and how could we doit? We could 
not raise it by higher duties on imports, for we would be under the 
continental tariff which we wouldn’t control, and if we even trebled 
our [nland revenue taxes it is extremely doubtful if the amount would 
be forthcoming, for the rates would be, in many cases, probibitory, 
inducing smuggling and other evasions of the revenue. Butevenif we 
could easily raise the $7,000,000, what class otf Canadian tax-p#yers, 
least of all our farmers, who have the brunt of the burden to bear now, 
would ever dream of taxing themselves for commercial union to such 
an extent,” 


That, Sir, is the opinion of a gentleman well informed on 
all those questions, I think that evidence proves beyond 
doubt that the result of this policy must be direct taxation, 
The hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
in his speech a few nights ago refers also to the same 
question and speaks as regards direct taxation. He admits 
there would be some difficulty in meeting the revenues and 
he shows the only way it could be done would be by direct 
taxation. He does not look upon that as a very objection- 
able feature, but Sir, we know that if the leader of the 
Liberal party were here he would oppose this very scheme. 
The hon. member for West Durham, in appealing to the 
electors last February, at Hamilton, said: 


“ Fiscal system of Canada for many years. Whatis that system? It 
is the system of raising revenue by indirect taxation. Direct taxation 
for the Dominion is, in my judgment, a practical impossibility. Indi- 
rect taxation must be the source of our revenue.”’ 


The hon. member for South Oxford is also at issue with 
the hon. member for Bothwell. In moving his resolution 
the other night, he said : 


“ Sir, I desire to say that, in my judgment, we ought not, I do not 
think that Governmeat would dare, { do not think any other Govern- 
ment would wish, to add by direct taxation one farthing or one penny 
to the taxes that now press most heavily on the agricultural classes, on 
the fishermen, on the miners, on the lumbermen, on all the great produ- 
cing classes in this community. I shall be prepared to prove in some 
detail, at the proper place and time, that among the many faults with 
which our system abounds, perhaps the greatest is this: that under it 
the hard-working, industrious, thrifty manis taxed enormously out of 
proportion to his earnings ; and I say that with a system of direct taxa- 
tion, if you must have recourse to it, although I doubt greatly whether 
you need, with proper econo my, have recourse to it, that crying injus- 
tice must be redressed, and the respectable, well-to-do, monied classes 
must be made to pay their fair proportion—no more should be asked— 
to the burdens of the country. This proportion they most assuredly 
do not contribute to-day, and never will under a system of purely 
indirect taxation.’’ 


Does the hon. member for Bothwell agree with that pro- 
prosition? He will not answer; I will give the answer for 
him, 

Mr, Ryker. 


DEBATES. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I expressed no opinion upon it. 
I said that it was a suggestion for an income tax. 


Mr. RYKERT. The hon. gentleman’s memory isa little 
defective. I noticed that he applauded the hon. member 
for South Oxford when he made that speech, and being such 
a high autthority on poltical economy the hon. gentleman 
{ know entirely approved of it~—that customs duties should 
be done away. and the taxes should be levied by direct 
taxation. 


M. MILLS (Bothwell). He never said so. 
Mr. RYKERT. I read it, 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), No. 
Mr. RYKERT. Well, I will read it again: 


‘‘T shall be prepared to prove in some detail, at the proper time and 
place, that among the many faults with which our system abounds——” 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The protective system. 
Mr. RYKERT, No, he does not say that at all, 


‘( perhaps the greatest is this: that under it the hardworking, indus- 
trious, thrifty man is taxed enormously out of proportion to his earn- 
ings; and I say that a system of direct taxation, if you must have 
recourse to it, &.” 

What did the hon. member for Bothwell say a short time 
ago? He said it would be absurd to have direct taxation. 
It is really bard to catch him; now you have him, and now 
you have not, On 2J3th December, 1887, the London Adver- 
tiser, his organ, says :— 

‘‘ Mr. Mills in his celebrated wo:k on political economy pointed out 
the reasons why a fairly imposed customs tax is preferable to direct tax- 
ation and the reason he assigns are of general application. Direct tax must 
be paid at some stated time, whether 1t is convenient for the tax-puyer or 
not, and it never can be imposed upon the community, in such a way as — 
to impose upon each individual burden in proportion to his ability to 
pay. A customs tax, if the principles of free trade are keptin view, and 
if levied for the sole purpose of revenue, is really an income tax in the 
expenditure of each family, in the purchase of imports, bears a much 
closer proportion to the income of each person, than if an attempt 
were specially made to tax income.’’ 
Now, if the hon. gentleman is logical and consistent, he 
will oppose this resolution, because its effect must be as 
stated by himself and others—direct taxation. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Mr. RYKERT. Yes, the hon. gentleman said so himself, 
and the hon, member for South Oxford said so in his speech, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No, he does not, nor does he in 
the extract you read. 


Mr. RYKERT. He said: 
‘¢ We will suppose for argument’s sake.”’ 
Some hon. MEMBERS, Hear, hear. 


Mr. RYKERT. The hon. gentlemen do not disconcert 
me in the least. I can stay here until to morrow morning 
if necessary— — 

“ We will suppose, for argument’s sake, that we have to face this bug- 
bear of direct taxation—direct taxation, be it remembered, not for all 
our revenue, but a trifling portion of it alone. Now, Sir, I have to call 
the attention of the House in that connection to certain important facts. 
First of all, no man who has paid apy attention to this subject will, I 
thiok, dare to deny the fact, which, [ think, is recognised by every poli- 
tical economist, that direct taxation properly levied takes a great deal 
less out of the pocket of the people than direct taxation; most of all, 
indirect taxation, levied as our system of indirect taxation is levied 
now.’ 


That is what the hon. gentleman says. He says 
that we require a revenue of $35,000,000, that in pooling 
the most we can have is $25,000,000, and that the rest will 
have to be raised by direct taxation. He said that distinct- 
ly at Ingersoll, I believe the hon, member for Bothwell is 
opposed to direct taxation, and he says the whole Reform 
party is opposed to it; and yet the organ of the party is in 
favor of direct taxation. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), No, 
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Mr. RYKERT. Well, we will see before I get through. 
The Globe on 2nd September, 1887, said: 


“ The only objection to the adoption is that some part of the Dominion 
revenue might hve to be raised by direct taxation. To our mind that 
is another recommendation. To pay a considerable share of taxes 
directly would induce the people to be very careful as to whom they 
committed the administration. Still it appears to be true that direct 
eration is much of a bugaboo to politicians, especially to French Oan- 
adians. 


So you see the Globe is in favor of direct taxation, and says 
it is only bugabvo raised by the French Canadians. Then 
we find that the Globe says commercial union would result 
in direct taxation, On 22nd January, it said : 


‘Tf the advantages are what he states, is the objection that free trade 
involves direct taxation a powerful one? Certainly not from unmiti- 
gated Oommercial Unionists. That reduction of the United States 
tariff is certainly imminent, will reduce the American revenue so much 
that, if Canadians paid to it according to consumption, and shared in it 
according to population they would have to resort to direct taxation in 
order to provide the Federal Government with the necessary revenue.” 


The Globe says further: 


“Ifit be objected that continental free trade cannot be had in any 
terms having Uanadians free to making more fiscal progress our answer 
is that the Globe has never favored commercial union in any terms.’ 


There the Globe denies having been in favor of commercial 
union; yet [ pointed out that it was in favor of commercial 
union at the time of the Kast Northumberland election, 
when, urged on by the hon. member for West Ontario, it 
called on the party to gather its forces together and show 
the country that the Reform party was not quite dead. 
Now, we have again, on 28th December, 1887, the Glote’s 
opinion, as follows :— 


“Tt is said that Canadians cannot he educated up to direct taxation. 
Bah! The very pe:simists who affect to believe so much in public 
siupidity admit that a considerable revenue would have to be raised by 
diiect taxation under commeicial union. if the Amcricans reduce their 
tariff, as President Cleveland proposes, the revenue to accrue to Canada 
from the projected customs union would be quite inadequate to her 
needs, and her Government would have to raise by direct taxation an 
amount no easier to collect in that way than the total sum needed for 
poreramep ie purposes. That is nothing against commercial union. 
Sir Richard Cartwright faced the prospect boldly and honestly. He 
pointed out that direct taxation must come of continental free trade. 
So much the better, say we. Direct taxation is a good thing of itself. 
The people can be convinced of this without any more troub!e than is 
necessary to Carry any great wholesome reform. What pusillanimity 


is that which shri.ks from the advocacy because the good cause would ! 


be defeated ‘if submitted at the polls to-morrow.’ Aud what dishon- 
esty that the very persons who allege ‘direct taxation’ to bar ‘abolition 
ot custom houses’ should make nothing of ‘direct taxation’ asa bar 
to the scheme which they propose to tavor!”’ 


So you wili sce that they are in favor of direct taxation. 
The Globe is in favor of continental free trade as opposed 
to unrestricted reciprocity and also as opposed to commer. 
cial union, and then, as I have shown, the Globe is entirely 
in favor of direct taxation. What 1 find fault with also, 
and what the hon, gentleman has pointed out himself in 
moving the resolution, is that it must result in discrimina- 
tion against the mother country. That, I think is a very 
important matter. So important was this question of dis- 
crimination considered in 1879, when the National Policy 
was under discussion in this Parliament, that the then hon, 
member for West Middlesex, the Hon, Mr. Ross, now Min- 
ister of Education in Ontario, made a very strong appeal 
against it, based on the fact that it would discriminate 
against Engian!, Tho hon. member for South Brant 
(Mr. Paterson) also took the same ground, and gave 
instances to show, by selections from different por- 
tions of the tariff that it meant discrimination against 
the mother country. Now, these hon. gentlemen, 
however, are willing to abandon all that, they are willing 
to withdraw their former statements and are prepared to 
accept a resolution which certainly means discrimination 
against Hngland. Although they hold that the Government 
were wrong in the policy they adopted in 1879, they are 
yet prepared to adopt a policy which, as regards discrimina- 
tion, must have the same effect as they contended the Goy- 


ernment policy of 1879 had. The hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) was then very much 
annoyed at the idea of discriminating against England, and 
he animadverted a good deal on what he called the “lip 
loyalty” of this side of the House, At page 451 of the 
Hansard, he is reported to have said: 

“ Buta few weeks have passed, and both sides of the House were uniting 
and expressing the gratitude to Her Majesty fo: having confided her child 
to our care. If that illustrious lady were to return to Hngland, [ am 
afraid she will be obliged to tell her Royal Mother that the practical out- 
come of ail this lip loyalty was a policy directly antagonistic t) the in- 
terests of Great Britain, a policy which whatever may be the intentions 
of the Finance Minister and his colleages, seems on its practical regults 
especially designed to injure British interest and hamper British trade.” 
But the hon. member for South Oxford, in speaking at 
Ingersoll, did not think discrimination against England any 
objection whatevir to his new policy. He there said : 

“( Anyway, let us have no cant on this subject. 
to be more British than the B-itish themselves. Rad 

“ Our total trade is not of much consequence to Great Britain, and 

the loss of a small fraction of it, if they do lose it, will do them very 
little harm.” 
Now, it has been said over and over again that the 
treaty of 1874 forced the Hon. George Brown to discrimi- 
nate against England. In delivering his speech in Parlia- 
ment upon that treaty, he pointed ont that it would not dis- 
‘criminate against Eogland in the following language :— 


We are not called on 


‘‘T come now to the objections which have been urged against the 

treaty from such quarter as entitle them to a formal answer, The fiat 
of these is the allegation that the treaty discriminated against Great 
Britain in favor of the United States. Nothing could be more uafounded 
than this. It was perfectly understood from the opening of the nego- 
tiations that no article could be free from duty in regard to the United 
States that was not also free with regard to Great Britain, and nothing 
else 4as ever contemp!ated for a moment,’’ 
You see now that while these gentlemen in 1879 were op- 
posed to discrimination against England, they are prepared 
to vote to-day for a resol ution involving such discrimination, 
and the hon. gentleman who moved it does not care about 
that. The trade of England, he says, ia very small, and 
Hoagland can look after herself. Another objection which, 
in my judgment, is a very strong one against this proposed 
arrangement, and which the hon. the mover of the resolation 
admitted to exist, is that it will inflict serious injury on our 
home manufactures, Even the hon. member for South 
Brant, on Friday evening, was obliged to admit that it 
would affect some manufactures, and he thought it might 
affect his own ; but he was so patriotic as not to care about 
that, so long as the best interests of tho couatry were served: 
This afternoon that hon. gentleman found considerable fault 
with me because I had telegraphed to several manufacturers 
with reference to what he said on Friday evening. If the hon. 
gentleman had no object in showing to the countiy that 
these gentlemen were in favor of the resolution, why did he 
mention their names? He found fault with me when | tele- 
graphed to know whether what the hon. gentleman had said 
in their regard was true or not. Ireada letter from Mr. 
Gurney, of Hamilton, a gentleman whom I have never met, 
but who, having listened to the hon. member for South 
Brant in this House, for he had accupied a seat in the gal- 
lery during a part of the hon. gentleman’s speech, volan- 
tarily wrote me this letter in which he says that the state- 
ment of the hon, member for South Brant with reference 
to him was not correct. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Did he say that in his letter. 
Mr. RYKERT, You heard the letter road, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Did he say that I made a 
statement that was not correct, 


Mr. RYKERT. He said he understood you had said so, 
and it was not correct. I simply read the letter, and Iam 
not going to be baffled and thrown off my balance by the 
hon, gentleman’s interruptions, which are most unseemly, 
Since my observations, this afternoon, I caused a telegram 
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to be sent to Mr. Rosamond, to which the hon. gentleman 
will probably not take any exception. Why did the hon. 
gentleman quote Mr. Rosamond and Mr. Gurney and all 
those manufacturers, if not to show tbat they were in favor 
of the resolution ; if not to show that they were opposed to 
ordinary reciprocity, but were in favor of this resolution. 
This telegram was sent to Mr. Rosamond : 

‘(When you stated, in 1876, before the Depression Committee that 


reciprocity would be of benefit to everybody, did you mean unrestricted 
reciprocity or a renewal of the old reciprocity treaty ?” 


The answer is: 
‘The old reciprocity treaty, certainly.’’ 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). That has nothing to do with 
it. 


Mr. RYKERT. The hon. gevtleman quoted from the 
evidence given before that Depression Committee, to show 
that Mr. Rosamond was in favor of the resolution. Mr. 
Rosamond has replied that he was in favor of the old Reci- 
procity Treaty, but is not in favor of unrestricted recipro- 
city. The ground we take is that we are in favor of the old 
Reciprocity Treaty; wo are in favor of ——~ 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Perhaps the hon. gentleman will 
allow me to call his attention to what the hon. member did 
say. 


Mr. RYKERT. Let the hon, gentleman take his seat, 
He will be able to speak by-and-bye. We have had constant 
interruptions, and they have led to unpleasant remarks 
being made across the House which do not tend to improve 
the proper conduct ot business in this House. Whenever 
the hon. gentleman is cornered, he gets nettled, but L pre- 
pose to take my own line inthis matter. I have heard what 
the hon. gentleman has stated, and I have asked the manu. 
facturers if they were in favor of the resolution before the 
House, and they state distinctly that they are not. Now we 
come to other evidence which I propose to place befere the 
House.. At a munufacturers’ meeting at Toronto on 
10th February last, at which both Mr. Massey and Mr, 
Goldie were present, whose names have been mentioned by 
hon gentlemen opposite, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously :— 


“Whereas strong and constant efforts are being made to bring about 
commercial union between Canada and the United States; and 

‘« Whereas the inevitable result of sucha move would be the gund- 
ering of the political ties which bind us to the mother country, and 
annex us to the United States ; 

‘* Be it therefore resolved : That the Canadian Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation is entirely opposed to commercial union wita the United States 
and to any other political proposition that mignt imperil our existing 
relations with Great Britain, or prejudice tbe political status of the 
Dominion or the welfa:e of the Canadian manufacturing industries.” 


I assume that that resolution, passed by a representative 
body, will have more weight than a dozen speeches, and 
distorted speeches at that, cf the hon, gentleman. I pointed 
out, this afternoon, that a leading member in his own city 
(Mr. Osborne) had written to the Empire as to his views 
on the subject, and Boards all over the Dominion have 
exyressed their opinions in the same way. We have also 
the evidence of many manufacturers to the same effect. 
Mr. John Hallam, of Toronto, who is, I believe, a celebrated 
Reformer of that city, says : 


‘Tl am in favor of commercial union in the fallest acceptation of the 
term, providing that England and Canada could have free trade ona 
reasonable revenue tariff with the United States. Iam not ino favor of 
commercial union between Canada and the United States as against 
England and the British coloniea throughout the world. 

“T believe that we can buy everything we need in England and the 
British colonies at lower prices and of better quality than we can in the 
United States, with the exception of a very few special articles, 

‘Commercial union between Canada and the United States to the 
exclusion of Great Britain would not, in my opinion, be of general 
benefit to the whole of Canada, I think the Maritime Provinces are go 
situated geographically as that they would be benefited by commercial 
union. The same, in my opinion, will apply te Manitoba. 

Mr. Ryxerz, 
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“ For these and other reasons 1 am opposed to the scheme of com- 
mercial union as advocated by Goldwin Smith and Erastus Wiman. I 
want more light on the subject. 

‘However much Canada might favor commercial union or a more 
liberal trade policy with the United States, [am of opinion that the 
United States will not grantit, and I think it extremely foolish for us 
to agitate such a question until we are reasonably sure that such a policy 
would be entertained by the Government of that country.” 


So you see that these gentlemen are opposed to commercial 
union and in favor of ordinary reciprocity. Then we have 
also Mr. John Dobson, who gives the same opinion. He 
Bays: 

“Tam decidedly opposed to commercial union, Oanada is yeta 
young manufacturing country, hence the principle to preserve a close 
balance between consumers and producers at home has not been appli- 
cable hitherto. ‘ 

‘‘A nation should encourage trade with one not producing the same 
products as itself. Canada and the United States have similar pro- 
ducts, 

‘‘Great Britain has different; therefore Canada should encourage 
trade with the latter. 

‘¢Qanadian manufacturers would be for a time undersold by the 
longer established firms in the United States and would be finally 
forced to shut down. Then prices would be increased to the loss of 
Canadian farmers. 

“Tt would undoubtedly mean annexation, and both countries are 
safer and better apart, Britain has been the true friend of Canada in 
suaghine and in shadow. It would bs base ingratitude to grant favors 
to a stranger that would be denied a friend. 

“Tam, therefore, opposed to commercial union, which is only an- 

nexation in disguise.’’ 
As I pointed out, if you have this commercial union, every 
retail store would be filled with goods from the United 
States. I have also a very high authority on this subject— 
at least I know he thinks himself a high authority—l refer 
to the hon. member for West Ontario (Mr, Edgar)—and he 
points out this difficulty in a letter to Mr, Wiman, that it is 
going to atfect the manufactures and disarrango the trade 
of this country for a long time to come, He says: 

‘(JT wish now to refer to an objection, which is raised in Canada, 
against a proposal to place manutactured goods, as well as natural pro- 
ducts, upoa the free lists of the twocountries. It is contended, with 
much force, that the early, sudden and complete removal of these duties 
would have a serious effect upon the trade of the country. It is true 
that stocks in the hands of importers, upon which duties had been paid, 
would be ruinously depreciated by suddenly throwing open the door to 
the admission of the same goods, free. The stocks and raw material of 
manufacturers, upon which duties have been paid, would also depreciate, 
and much of their plant might be useless until adapted to the new 
requirements of their business. The striking off so many customs duties 
ata blow would also reduce the Canadian revenue to an extent that 
could not be burne by our finances at the moment, for time would be 
required to re-arrange the public income and expenditure. For all these 
reasons it must be conceded that extensive remissions of duties upon 
manufactured goods should not be made suddenly, but only after ample 
notice; and, even when the reduction begins, it must be gradual. In 
this way alone would importers have an opportunity to work off their 
old stocks, and to regulate their new importations to suit the new open-~ 
ings for trade.” 

So high an authority as the member for West Ontario (Mr. 
Edgar) is not in favor of this resolution being adopted by 


the country at the present time. 

Mr. EDGAR. I am, certainly, that letter is in favor of it. 

Mr. RYKERT. The first letter says that it is impractica- 
ble. r 

Mr, EDGAR. Will not my hon. friend finish reading the 
letter which he read a part ot ? 

Mr. RYKERT. I have read all his letters, though I have 
not read them all here. 

Mr. EDGAR. But you have not finished reading that 
letter. 


Mr. RYKERT. I do not propose to place that kind of 
light literature on the pages ot Hansard at this time. 1do 
not think that would be conducive to the welfare of the 
country. 


Mr. EDGAR, That is exceedingly fair. 


Mr. RYKERT. The hon. gentleman shows that it is 
impossible to carry out this scheme, that it will seriously 
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affect our manufacturers and will disarrange our trade. 
That is why I point it out. Itis going also, in my judg- 
ment. to be very injurious to the farmers, and I will support 
my judgment by reading an article from the Globe on that 
point, and particularly in reference to the North-West 
farmers. I know, ho», gentlemen opposite, like to hear 
that authority quoted, but I must confess that I have not 
much confidence in my witness on general questions, though 
occasionally it tells the truth. It says: 

“ Now the selling price of North-West wheat would not be appreciably 

inereased by unrestricted reciprocity. It will fetch almost as much sent 
over the Canadian Pacific Railway to England as sent to Minneapolis. To 
increase the profits of its growers they require cheap supplies. but unres- 
tricted reciprocity would not greatly reduces anything except agricultural 
implements. Woollens, for instance, are dearer now in Dakota than in 
Manitoba. On the whole, the Manitoba farmers’ supplies, barring ma- 
chines and tools, are as cheap as in Dakota. Under free trade with the 
world ths Manitoba farmer would obtain untaxed American implements 
ani untaxed British goods as well. He would gain nearly all that un- 
restricted reciprocity can give him.”’ 
So, as far as the farmer is concerned, unrestricted recipro- 
city would not be of much benefit to him, and Mr. Wiman 
pointed out a few days ago, when speaking in Winnipeg, 
that it might even hurt the Manitoba farmers. No doubt, 
therefore, the farmers would be hurt by it to a considerable 
extent. The question was raised a few nights ago by the 
hon. member for North Victoria (Mr. Barron) as to who 
pays the duty, and he then stated that his opinion was that 
the exnorter of barley from this couatry paid the daty. 
Hs language was: 

“Take the case of barley. As has been stated to-night already, we 
exported last year 9,437,717 bushels, the value of which was $5,245,000 ; 
but I ask hon. gentlemen, did the farmers get that 5,250,000? They 
did not, because they had to pay in duty, $943,000.” 

Now, Sir, if the hon. gentleman were present, [ would like 
to refer him to a high authority on thit qnest’on. I will 
give him the answer from one of his own leaders, a gentle- 
man whose opinion, no doubt, he will take, that is the hon, 
member for Bothwell. He seems to have solved that ques- 
tion as to who pays the duty. He has expressed a decided 
opinion that so far as barley is concerned, the exporter does 
not pay the duty but the consumer does. I was surprised 
at the hon, gentleman making those remarks in presence of 
the hon, member for Bothwell. The hon. member for Both- 
well some time ago, in addressing the electors in the cam- 


_|——paign, made a speech which is reported in a campaign 
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document, called “ Reform Government in the Dominion.” 
The hon, member for Bothwell was then Minister of the 
Interior, and he, in a speech he then made, answered the 
question of the hon. member for North Victoria, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). You don’t agree with that. 


Mr. RYKERT. I do not agree with much the hon. 
gentleman says, but Ido not suppose the hon gentleman 
will wilfully mistake what the facts are. I give the answer 
for the benefit of the hon. member for North Victoria. This 
is what the hon. member for Bothwell said relating to 
barley : 


‘(He gaysin regard to tha taxes put on Canadian barley, that the 
Canadian farmer undergoes that much loss, and so pays a large 
amount of money into the treasury of the United States. Ifthat be true, 
why all this row about the imvosition of ene cent on the pound of tea ? 
Why, according to the doctor, that comes out of the Chinaman. My 
view is the consumer paysit. But if the doctor is right, the Chinamaa 
piysit. Ifthe doctoris right, the tax on broadcloth is paid by the 
English manufacturer, and that on cottons by the manufacturer of New 
Kngland. Why then this complaint of the burdens of taxation. Weare, 
according to Dr. Orton’s views, simply taxiag the foreigners to trade 
with us. Our opponents are wrong upon one point or the other. Well, 
if we pay the tax that is imposed upon the produce of other countries, 
we certainly do not pay the tax upon the product of Canada going into 
the United States.’’ 


He goes on further to say, page 96: 


‘Tt is said the Americans have been injuring us by sending into} 
Canada wheat, flour and Indian corn, and I wish to call attention to | 
this question. Before doing so, perhaps I had better give you some } 
evidence of the fact that duties imposed by the American Gcvernment | 
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on the various products of the agriculturists of Canada have in no wise 
affected the prices of various articles which have been sent into the 
American market from Oanada.” 

And he goes on to give the prices of the various farm pro- 
ducts for the twenty-two years from 185! to 1876; and then 
he adds: : 

“1 might go over the prices of barley, rye and other cereals with much 
the same result, thus establishing the uncontrovertib'e fact that the 
duties imposed by the American Congress upon the produce of Canada 
do not fall upon the people of Canada, but are paid by the consumers of 
these articles in the United States.” 

Now, Sir, that is the answer [ give to the hon. member. 
The hon. member seemed to find considerable fault when I 
asked him a question the other night. Now I give him the 
answer from one of his own leaders. Mr. Speaker, I have 
endeavored, in these observations, to show that the scheme 
is an impracticable one. { have shown from their own 
mouths that the scheme is surrounded by great difficulties 
that it would be utterly impossible to get rid of, if we 
adopted the resolution of the hon. gentleman. In my opin- 
ion it is impracticable to discuss this proposed treaty at the 
present time, because a discussion is going on the other side 
of the line in reference to a proposed change of tariff. Un- 
der any circumstances I feel it would be unwise; and I do 
not think the Americans will concede that treaty at the 
present time. I am not in favor of humilia'ing Canada at 
the foot of the United States. I am in favor, as I said a 
few minutes ago, of remaining as we are. We have made 
material progress and great advancement during the past 
16 or 20 years. Unmistakable evidence surrounds us that 
Canada has prospered in a greater degree than almost any 
other country in the woild. I have -hown by statistics that 
Oxtario and Quebec have increaced in a greated ratio than 
the neighboring States of New York and Ohio, notwith- 
standing that they had the large cities of New York, 
Buffaio, Cieveland and Cincinnati io contribute to their 
prosperity. I have shown that the progress of the Mari- 
time Provinces has been greater than that of the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York and Ohio. I 
have shown further that the ratio of increase, even in 
Prince Edward Island, of which hon. gentlemen complain 
so bitterly, is greater than that of New York State—15:47 
as against 15°40. I say that having confidence ia the future 
of my country, I am not prepared to advucate any scheme 
which will have the effect of humiliating us, as is proposed by 
this resolution. Reciprocity may be very well in natural 
products, bat the time has not come when we should ask the 
Americans to give us reciprocity upon any other terms than 
those wo have already offered. They have shown they 
were not favorable to the Treaty of L874, which was a 
liberal and a wide treaty, and was as far as our party is pre- 
pared to go, and yet that proposition was treated with dis- 
dain, So long as I have been in Parliament I have not 
been in favor of any treaty that would place us in a humi- 
liating position, So long as we continue our present rate 
of progress, 1 am not disposed to alter our system. I’ 
believe thut Canada is destined, in the future as she has done 
in the past, to make rapid and gigantic strides. We have 
within ourselves all the elements of greatness, we have 
everything to make a great country; we ought to take 
advantage of our position, and if we do so I believe that 
we will make Canada one of the best countries in the world. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Representing, as I do, one of the best 
and one of the wealthiest agricultural constituencies in the 
Province of Ontario, I feelit my duty, both to myself and 
my constituents, not to allow this motion to be put without 
giving afew reasons why I think it would be injurious to 
the best interests of this country to adopt the resolution 
moved by the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright), My first objection to the resolution is that it 
has been moved purely ia the interest of the Reform party 
in tuis country, It isa well known fact that that party has 
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had no policy for sometime paat. As a proof of that I will 
read from one of the organs of that party, and I am sure 
that it will be accepted as an authority, for it is the only 
religious daily published in Canada. Hero is waat the Mon- 
treal Witness says of that party.: 

‘€ Phe Liberal party has no policy on any subject, for the simple reason 

that it accepts as members all who oppose the Uuus=rvative Government 
of the day, whether they oppose it from princip'e or merely from personal 
prejudice. Thus there are protectionists and free traders, monopolists 
and anti-monopolists, railway promoters and anti-railway promoters, 
prohibitionists and anti-prohibitionists, men of all stripes in its ranks, 
and it, therefore, cannot formulate a policy on any subject, What is 
the party for anyway? ‘The business of the Opposition is to oppose,’ 
gaid Lord Randolph Oburcbill, but the Oanadian Opposition does not 
even fulfil that conservative function effectively.’ 
That is what the Montreal Witness says of that Reform 
party. It is true that before they met hore during the present 
session, they were without a policy. Ono of the members 
of the Opposition an honest farmer, *ho thought commercial 
union was the platform of the Reform party, put a notice on 
the paper declaring in favor of commercial union. Then a 
hurried caucus was called, and the party formulated the 
policy laid down in the resolution now before the House. 
But I oppose the resolution for other considerations than 
mere party. I believe that if it were adopted and carried 
into effect it would prove disastrous to the agriculturists, 
to the manufacturers, to the laboring classes as well as the 
mercantile interests of the country. I say it would prove 
injurious to the farmers, from the fact that we here 
produce similar articles of produce to those produced in 
larger quantities in the United States, and as the produce 
of the United States comes into direct competition with the 
produce of the farmers of this country, and as their seasons 
are much earlier than ours, the effect is that they are able to 
export produce to this country to take the place of Canadian 
produce, and consequently a certain amount of our produce 
hasto be exported. An hon, member speaking the other 
night made reference to the fact that our exports under the 
National Policy were less than previous to the adoption of 
the National Policy. He was answered by an hon. gentle- 
man on this side of the House that as our manufactures had 
increased there was more lahor employed in the country 
and more of our produce was consumed here. ButI will 
give a better reason than that. I take the imports of grain 
from the United States in 1877 and compare them with the 
returns for 1887, on grain entered from home consumption, 
as the statistics appear in the Trade and Navigation 
Returns. The following is the result :— 


Grain Imported from the United States and entered for Home Con- 


sumption :— 
77. 1887. 
Bush. Value. Bush. Value. 
Dats ozstircincecs 1,697,968 $ 610,632 19,797 $ 1,741 
Corn... . 8,260,079 4,259,543 2,029,061 884,125 
Wihert.2s2 225: 4,589,051 4,848,824 22,640 18,313 
14,547,098 $9,717,059 2,071,398 $910,179 
2,071,398 910,179 
Decrease in 1887.. 12,475,700 $8,806,880 
Wheat flour..,... 549,063 $2,964,273 169,629 ~—«-688,6"S 
Rye flour ......00 1,969 9,616 135 503 
Corn meal....... 294,342 878,477 136,137 310,864 
845,374 $4,852,366 305,901 $950,085 
305,901 950,085 
Decrease in 1887... 639,473 $2,902,281 
More in 1887 On grain .....cove seeses ses $ 8,806,880 
More in 1877 off flour, .ecuscseer soooce 2,902, 287 
$11,709, 161 


What do these statistics mean? They simply mean that 

those grains, ripening sooner than the Dominion product, 

were forced into this market and displaced $11,000,060 

worth of the produce of Canada, which had to be exported 

to make room for the American product. 
Mr. Taytor. 


true facts of the case, and it would continue if we had the 
commercial union to-morrow. The same may be said of fruit, 
vegetables, and all other farm products. I take the returns 
for apples, and I find the following : — 


Apples. 
1887. 
Brls. Value. Bris. Values. 
173,968 $203,067 26,835 $56, 484 
26,835 56,484 
157,133 $146,583 Decrease in 1887. 


I say, therefore, that in regard to those items, our trade 
would suffer very materially, to say nothing about our 
cattle trade. Had we uxrestricted reciprocity or commer- 
cial union, our cattle would be scheduled the same ag 
American cattle on entering the United Kingdom, What 
would that mean? It would mean a loss of from $t to $6 
on every animal exported from this country to the British 
market. A similar result would follow in regard to our 
dairy industry. We saw by the newspapers a few days 
ago that the Colonial Office had given instructions to en- 
quire if Canadian cheese was adulterated by the products 
of animal fat, Why was this done ? Simply because the 
Americans wanted to put their bogus cheese on the Haglish 
market as Canadian cheese, We have noticed that large 
quantities of American cheese are sent to Montreal 
over the Grand Trunk railway, and there shipped 
to the English market. A similar result would also 
follow in regard to our butter industry. American bogus 
butter is at present shut out by legislation, yet if unre- 
stricted reciprocity were brought into force that bogus butter 
would come in here and inflict great injiry oo our dairy ir- 
dustry, as was the case before that Icgislation was enacted. 
My hon. friend the member for Hast Grey (Mr. Sproule) 
read the other day the statement of one of the presidents of 
the Agricultural Institute of New York, stating that the 
value of their land had depreciated 25 per cent. during the 
last ten years owing to the fact of bogus butter being 
allowed to be made in the United States; yet hon. gentle- 
men opposite who take the farmers to their breasts and de- 
sire to do everything beneficial to them want to have the 
same state of things brought about that was in existence a 
couple of years before the legislation prohibiting the impor- 
tation into Canada of bogus butter was passed. We have 
also requests made for legislation to protect the farmers 
against bogus lard, and I fancy before this Session closes 
legislation similar to that respecting butter will be passed. 
So much for the farmers of the country. Then I referred 
to the fact that I belioved the adoption of the res- 
olution would injure our manufacturers, I know this 
that there is hardly any manufacture in the United States 
without a combination of all the manufacturers engaged in 
the same line of industry. If we had unrestricted reci- 
procity our manufacturers would either have to join the 
combination or they would be crushed out; if they joined 
the combination they would simply have the trade they 
have now worked up to a certain extent, but the result 
would be that nine out of ten of them would be killed. I 
also realise the fact that our laboring classes would be 
injured. I believe so from this fact, that there are nearly 
as many men in the prisons of the United States engaged 
in manufacturing goods as there are free laborers in Canada, 
and if we had unrestricted reciprocity the free labor of 
Canada would come into direct competition with the prison- 
made goods of the United States. I need say but very little to 
show the effect it would have on the merchants of the coun- 
try. I have already said enough to convince the House and 
the country that with unrestricted reciprocity our farmers, 
manufacturers and workingmen wouid suffer, and these all 
suffering our merchants would also suffer likewise, The 
hon, member for Queen’s, P.E.I. (Mr. Davies) said the other 
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to develop our industrial trade. When, I was home. on | he paid that to.and who, collected it? He:.said “The tax 


Saturday I was in one of our manufacturing concerns in 


Gananoqve,when the. manager handed to me a letter,which, | 


he said, contained a pretty decent order. It was dated 
Summerside, P.H.I,; perhaps the hon. member for Queen’s 
knows where that is. West and McLeod, P.H.I., perhaps 
he knows those gentlemen. The order was for about 
$20,000. It was not tor wheat or pork or beans or some- 
thing of that sort to feed the starving farmors. ‘That 
$20,000 was for luxuries, it was for top buggies to drive 
those poor farmers around the country. in. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Too poor to walk. 
Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, too poor to walk. 
Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) What is the name of the firm? 


Mr, TAYLOR, West & McLeod, of Summerside, P.E.I, 
You know them probably. He also showed me. another 


order from Fredericton signed by a man named Johnson, for. 


$30,000 or $40,000 for similar-articles. Here now we have 
$60,000.0f an order to a Canadian manufacturer and [would 
like.to ask the hon. gentleman where. those orders would 
have.gone only for the National Policy? Would they not 
have. been transferred to Boston and would not the manu- 
facturers and mechanics of Boston have the pleasure and. 
profit of making those, goods while. the American: farmers 
would had the pleasure of feeding them in place of the 
farmers of my own county-selling their. produce to Canadian 
mechanics.and manufacturers. For these. reasons I think 
the National Policy. has. developed an _ inter-provincial 
trade. Those orders were from gentlemen living down in 
the.Maritime Provinces, and they represent the.benefits toone 
factory in Ontario, Butthe same thing is being repeated. all 
over the Dominion. When the hon. member for South.Oxford, 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) was making that blue ruin speech 
of his which we have often. heard in this House before and 
-was. telling us that we lost oneoutof every four of our 
native-born population and, one out of every. three 
of our emigrants, there was a remark made by the hon, 
gentleman who. sits beside, which did not get into 
the Hansard,or into. the newspapers, but which is too good 
to lose, and [ think I will repeat it. When the member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) was dwelling on 
the great exodus. my friend remarked: ‘My goodness, it 
makes one. feel lonely to think we are losing our friends at 
that. rate.” I do not blame the hon, member for making 
the remark, If the exodus was, going on at the rate it was 
pictured. we would feel very lonely indeed, because. we 
would be. left alone all by ourselves. The. hon. gentlemen 
opposite, have told usin their speeches. that the. farmers, of 
this country are, being ruined. by this National Policy, that 
they are being taxed to death, and the hon. member for 
Queen’s, P. Ki, I. (Mr. Davies), stated, that the, annual tax 
on the average family was $35,a, year. 1 heard that figure 
mentioned before from a gentleman in my county, and [ 
fancy. they both must have, got, their information from, 
the same source, Those speeches, of hon, gentiemen 
opposite are. made, I believe, for a purpose, and that 
purpose is to try to prejudice the farmer, and to 
raise a feeling of discontentment among the far- 
mers of this country, and try. to. make, them believe 
that the manufacturers and merchants are ruining them 
and that they are being taxed to death to support the 
manufacturers principally. I have made the statement 
before and I make it here in my place again, that it is pos- 
sible for a farmer, a working man or for.a gentleman, and 
many of them do live in this country, and enjoy all the 
necessaries and even some of the luxuries of life; without 
contributing one dollar a year to the taxes of this Dominion. 
I made that statement and an intelligent, respectable, well 
to do Grit farmer in my county contradicted me, and he 


collector collected. $33.” I said. :.‘* Where, did the tax. col- 
lector put it, where did it.go”; and I told him I would 
resign my seat in Parliament if he would prove that one 
cent of. the $36 that tax-collector got from. him found its, 
way into the Dominion treasury. I said: that. was spent, by 
your own council, that you elected in the, spring, it 
went for maintaining. bridges and roads and paying the 
school rate except what went to the county, council, and, 
was probably expended, in, maintaining the, court 
houge, the jail and, the registry. office, and your 
reeve looks after. that, Probably. not one. cent, of it 
went to, the, Government,” He.said: ‘The Globe says we 
pay $35,a year and I believe. it, It says we must, pay it on, 
everything we,eat.and wear,” and IL replied: “the Globe. 
does not tell. the. truth and, I will proye. that to, you.” I 
said: “ Here is a,statement of the Globe made for the benefit 
of you farmers, and we, will work it out.and see, how far it 
is true. The Globe says the, gross debt is $281,000,000. and 
the net. debt $220,000,000, and: then it goes.on to, tell: about 
how much, that represents, for every. man, woman and. child, 
It says the debt has increased $75 a. minute, under. Tory, 
rule, and the annual. interest $21 a. minute. Now, let. us, 
take, the, debt at what the Globe says, $220,000,000, The 
average interest is three and a-half per cent. and that, re. 
presents $7,700,000, Now what will the interest he at $21 
a minute? There sixty minutes in the hour and twenty- 
four hours in the day and 365 days in the year and multi- 
plying. those figures together. we find that it would amount 
to eleven millions some hundred thousand dollars, that is, 
just about $4,000,000 of a mistake, which, is not, very, much 
much forthe Globe after all. Now let us, take the. other. 
calculation of $75.a minute as the gross, debt. There. are 
sixty. minutes. .n the hour.; let us. multiply 7, by, 60, there 
are 24 hours. in the,aay. multply. that result by 24, and 
there are. 365; days.in the year and we. multiply that again 
by 365, We. have had Tory rule for fifteen years, and we, 
say started out at Confederation without,a dollar of debt, and. 
the Mackenzie, Administration did, not increase, the debt; 
let us multiply our former result by. 15 (the. number of 
years of Tory rule out of the. twenty years since Confedera- 
tion).and this would make our debt $591,000,000 ifthe Globe's 
calculation was right. That is. only, a little over $300,000,000, 
of a, false statement for the Globe. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. That is nothing ofa mis- 
take.. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Itis about.on a par.with the mistakes 
they. make.on the other side.of the. House. I told the far.. 
mer; “There are the figures the Globe has. given, to. you, 
and itis trying to, make you believe, that you pay. $35.a 
year.taxes.” Hesaid: “ But we pay it, on what, we eat,” 
I said: “ Well, I willgo, to your house, and I will sit. down at. 
the table. while you are.eating your dinner and we will see, 
what. yon pay. Do, not, you raise: on your farm every. 
bit. of meat, and flour, and butter and eggs that. 
goes. on your table. Is there any tax on them?” 
He could not say that there was, I said: “ Unless 
you drink whiskey or smoke, cigars, which you are het- 
ter off without, you do not contribute anything to the taxes 
of the country, except a few cents on the pepper.and spices, 
end other little items that go to make up a tasty. dish of 
hash. There is nothing else you pay on among the neces: 
saries of life. When the Mackenzie Administration were 
in power they taxed your tea. There is no tax on 
your tea now.” I had a suit of wool cloth on at the 
time, and I told the farmer if it was good enough 
for me it was good enough for him, I pointed ont: 
“You grow the wool yourself, you take it down to 
your own mill and it is made there, and you pay 
no tax. Itis the same way with your cotton. The raw. 


said: “ My taxes amounted to $35 last.year.” Lasked him who. material comes.in free. It is made here, and you as, 4 fare 
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mer feed the hands that make it, so you see there is no 
duty on your cotton, for if you wish to go and buy in the 
United States and bring it here then you pay the duty. I 
said to him: “I will give you a practical illustration of 
who pays the duty.” Here are two men keeping house; 
each keeps a cow. They each want to lay in a couple of 
barrels of flour for their family during winter. They 
say instead of buying the flour we will go out and 
buy the wheat. One man goes out and buys ten 
bushels of wheat at 80 cents a bushel. He says 
to the miller: “How much a bushel will you charge 
me for grinding it, giving me the offal required for 
my cow.” This man gets his wheat ground and has his 
flour and the offal for his cow at $9. The other farmer 
does not believe in befriending the Canadian farmer or 
miller, and he says he will go to the American farmer and 
buy 10 bushels of wheat for 80 cents a bushel. He 
takes it to the American miller and gets it ground, with 
the result that suppose he gets it at the same price of $9 
as the Canadian farmer; but then when he tries to bring 
it across the line, the custom house officer says he has to 

ay $1 duty on his two barrels of flour, This raises the 
ae to $10, because the man had to pay the duty, which 
he would not have to pay if it were manufactured in 
Canada, 


Mr. BOWELL, And he has te pay duty on the offal 
besides. 


Mr. TAYLOR. I was just giving this as an illustration. 
That man paid the duty, and so does every man who brings 
anything across the line—the consumer pays the duty. 
Hon, gentlemen opposite say that we pay the duty on 
what goes out, and we also pay it on what comes in. The 
hon. member for South Oxford stated that we produce 
many articles in Canada that are not produced in the 
United States, and vice versa. I dispute that statement. I 
ask the hon. gentleman to name an article, the produce of 
the farm or the factory, that is made in Canada and that is 
not made in the United States. On the other hand, there 
are a large number of articles made or grown there that 
are not made or grown in Canada. Now, I purpose dealing 
for a few moments with an article that I am very conver- 
sant with, that is barley, and I will try to satisty my hon. 
friends opposite as to who pays the duty on barley. My 
hon, friend from South Huron (Mr. McMillan) made the 
statement, the other night, that the farmers pay the duty, 
and he gave the right hon. leader of the Government as his 
authority for the statement, and asked me if I agreed with 
him. He quoted from a newspaper report of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech, and | read his quotation in Hansard, 
which was a misquotation, for I have read the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman on two or three occasions. 
That speech was made previous to the National Policy in 
1878, At that time American grains were allowed to come 
into Canada free, while our grains going into the United 
States had to pay a duty. The right hon. gentleman, in 
advocating a policy of protection, described a farm on the 
boundary line of Maine,where the line is an imaginary one, 
and he said a farmer having a farm on each side of the line 
grows barley, and he had hundred bushels on one side and 
a hundred bushels on the other side, He takes his Ameri- 
can barley to the American buyer, and sells it for $1 a 
bushel and gets $100. He also takes his Canadian barley 
over and has to pay 15 cents a bushel, and there sells it for 
$1 a bushel, and therefore he has only $85 for his Cana- 
dian barley. That statement is correct, and if the farmer 
did that, he paid the duty on the 100 bushels, But I want 
hen. gentlemen to understand that when he took his Cana- 
dian barly across the line it lost its identity, and simply 
sold at the price State barley was worth. But if he had 
taken tnat barley to the Canadian buyer on this side of the 
line, he would have sold it for $1 a bushel as well as in the 

Mr, Taytor. 
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United States, and the buyer would have taken it to the 
States and paid the duty upon it himself, from the fact that 
Canadian barley in the United States was quoted at 15 cents 
a bushel more that it was in Canada, I have been buying 
barley for twenty-five years on the shore of the River St. 
Lawrence, and right opposite me on the American shore 
is an Am rican buyer, and during those twenty-five 
years that buyer has not paid for American barley one 
cent more than I have paid for Canadian barley on 
this side, I will show you how the Canadian barley 
loses its identity when it crosses the line. Previous 
to the adoption of the National Policy American barley 
came into Canada free of duty. I was buying on the 
Canadian shore, and American farmers used to put barley 
on their boats and bring it tome. I paid them for it in 
Canada money ; a8 Canada money was worth a premium 
at that time, it was an inducement to the American farmers 
to bring their barley to this side. No man will tell me 
that barley grown here is better than barley grown six or 
ten miles further south. No maltster can tell the difference 
between Ontario barley and that grown in the State of 
New York; but the maltsters control the price and 
they buy their barley at an export price. They want 
all the bright barley grown in the United States, and 
rather than let ours be exported to England, they pay the 
duty on ours. The barley that I bought from American 
farmers previous to the National Policy was consigned by 
me to commission merchants at Oswego or New York, and 
was bought by the Amerivan maltsters at 15 cents a bushel 
higher than the American barley, and I made profit on it, 
Will hon. gentlemen opposite tell me who paid the duty on 
that barley ? Here are the quotations of barley in the 
Mail newspaper of 8th November, 1881, when the duty on 
our barley going into the United States was 15 cents a 
bushel. No. 1 bright Canada, $1.15; Rhode Island State, 
$1.00, just 15 cents difference between American 
bright No. 1 and Canada No, 1, the amount of the 
duty. What happened? The maltsters of the United 
States, knowing that they paid the duty, went to Washing- 
ton in 1883, where it is reported they spent $150,000 in 
lobbying the Government to get the duty on barley reduced, 
They did get it reduced from 15 cents to 10 cents a bushel, 
Did the Canadian farmer get the benefit of that reduction 
in the duty? If he did not, would he get the benefit of the 
removal of the entire 10 cents? Here are the quotations 
from the same paper just after the reduction in the daty: 
Canada No. 1, 75 cents; choice State, 65 cents, just 10 cents 
difference, the exact amount of the duty. Now, who paid 
the duty? Ifthe maltsters went down to Washington and 
got the duty lowered from 15 cents to 10 cents, did they do 
it in the interest of the Canadian farmers, or in their own 
interest? They simply changed the price, and ever since 
the reduction of the duty to 10 cents, the difference between 
the price of Canadian barley and State barley is just 10 
cents a bushel. If we had unrestricted reciprocity, our 
barley would simply lose its indentity. The maltsters would 
buy the crop of Canada as they do the crop of the United 
States to-day. They would buy on an export basis, and pay 
for it just what it is worth to send to England. That isthe 
way they buy their own crop, and if we had unrestricted 
reciprocity, they would simply do the same with ours, so 
that if we could not make any more money outtof it by export- 
ing it than by selling it to them, we would sell it to them. 
The Americans have three quotations for barley to-day; 
The Western, State, and Canadian. Had we unrestricted 
reciprocity, there would simply be two lines, the western 
and eastern barley, Now these are the facts with regard to 
barley ; and there is no gentleman in this House or out of 
it who can prove otherwise than that the maltsters of the 
United States pay the duty on Canadian barley ; and after 
an experience of 25 years in shipping barley to the United 
States market, and on buying barley on the American side, 
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especially State barley, I am satisfied that had we unre- 
stricted reciprocity the farmers of Canada would not get one 
cent more for their barley than they do to-day,and they would 
suffer very materially in having the surplus produce of the 
United States, which ripens earlier than ours, displace so 
much of their produce, Our farmers would also have to 
compete with the bogus butter, bogus lard, bogus cheese of 
the Americans, and would lose by having their cattle 
scheduled; nine out of ten of our manufactories will be 
closed, and our laboring classes would be reduced to poverty. 
I have no hesitation in saying that in the interests of my 
county, I will vote against the resolution of the hon, mem- 
ber for Suuth Oxford and support the amendment moved by 
the hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. It is with some feelings of diffidence 
that I arise to address the House on this very important 
question. We have had avery long and undoubtedly im- 
portant debate on the resolution before the House. The 
hon, member for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert) has treated us to- 
day to a very long speech, and proved himself once more to 
be the champion reader of quotations iv this House, Backed 
by his scrap book, which.always supplies him the necessary 
fuel, he is enabled on every. occasion of this kind to keep on 
speaking for hours ; andI would suggest to the Government 
that, in the interests of economising our valuable time, it 
would be a prudent act on their part to place a small sum 
in the Supplementary Estimates with the view of buying 
out that scrap book and committing it to the flames. If 
they would do so, they would effect a considerable saving to 
the country, and do an act which would be a decided ad- 
vantage to this House. The hon. gentleman’s speech 
reminds me of the verse in the Good Book with regard to 
the impure fountain which casts forth fire and dirt, a good 
deal of which we have had this afternoon and to-night from 
the hon. gentleman. The hon. gentleman treated us 
to a very long speech before recess, and after dinner 
he evidently turned over his manuscript and went 
back over the same ground again. Some of his quotations 
he gave us as often as four times, showing himself to be 
very anxious to talk for a considerable time, and, no doubt, 
he served a useful purpose to the Government in that re- 
spect. We have hada perfect showerbath of quotations 
from the hon, gentleman. I do not know that I can 
remember an occasion in which the hon. gentleman, though 
he is always liberal in that respect, gave us such a liberal 
supply of extracts as he did this afternoon. In many of his 
quotations he was not correct, I had the honor, on a pre- 
vious occasion, of following the hon. gentleman in a speech 
he delivered some years ago, and I found out in one case, 
when I came to examine the source of a quotation which 
he gave, that he had given the quotation in so garbled a 
manner as to convey a meaning directly the opposite of its 


‘intent; and when I gave the quotation over again, with 


the portions he had left out, it proved to be the very opposite 
in meaning to what the hon. gentleman said it was. As 
regards the telegrams which the hon. gentleman read to us 
to-day, it is quite clear he sent telegrams of a peculiar kind 
80 as to obtain answers that would suit the occasion and his 
Own purpose. The best evidence of this is that he refused 
to read the telegrams that he sent, although challenged 
to do so. He would give the answers but would 
not give the messages he had sent. That is the hon. 
gentleman’s forte. We have heard some rumoars 
that the hon. gentleman, in this lengthy speech, has been 
making his depart ; we have heard rumours that he is to be 
sent to the Upper Chamber; and in this connection, I may 
say that an hon. gentleman whose decease we all regret, 
who once had a seat in this House and afterwards was sent 
to the Senate, in a discussion on some important question, 
made a speech, which an hon. gentleman on this side 
characterised as being a diarrhea of words wit a constipa- 


tion of ideas. Ido not think the Government could cast 
the mantle of the deceased gentleman upon a more appro- 
priate member of this House than the hon, member for 
Lincoln. Now, we have heard a great deal said about the 
National {Policy. Hon. gentlemen opposite are evidently 
afraid that their pet policy is in danger, -and are doing 
everything they possibly can to prevent the farmers from 
getting the impression that the National Policy is not an 
advantage to them. They evidently fear that if the farmers 
should wake up and discover the true secret of the National 
Policy, in operating against their interests and in favor of 
the interests of the manufacturers, they would record their 
votes against this policy. They also evidently dread that our 
fishermen and all our laboring classes will record their votes 
in opposition to the National Policy. I admit that the 
Government have been exceedingly fortunate in misleading 
and blinding the eyes of the farming community, the 
laboring classes, the lumbermen, and the fishermen during 
the last three elections, In the first place, the right hon. 
the First Minister said that what he intended was merely a 
readjustment. He did not intend, he said, to increase the 
burdens of the people. When the second contest was fought, 
in 1882, he was not willing to appeal to the country on the 
same terms as in 1878, because he was a little scared that 
the farmers right possibly see the hollowness of the National 
Policy from. their standpoint; so before appealing to the 
people, he made up his mind that it would be prudent to 
readjust and gerrymander the constituencies and he went 
to work. He felt afraid that when the question came to be 
discussed before the people, a sufficient percentage in each 
constituency would become convinced of the hollownes of 
the National Policy from their standpoint to defeat 
his policy. In 1887, again we had the Franchise Act. 
We know the grounds upon which that election was carried, 
we know perfectly well that the Riel question was made to 
do duty as far as it possibly could, and in the next place we 
know. that: grants to railways iu all directions, promises of 
post offices, promises of piers, promises to make public im- 
provements in all parts of this Dominion, were held out in 
order to secure the people’s votes for the Government on 
that occasion. And they were undoubtedly successful. 
These inducements, with the money which was spent and 
the promises of improvements which were made, carried 
them into power for the third time. The hon, gentleman 
who has addressed the House stated the advantages that 
the National Policy had produced to the people of this coun- 
try, and went on to show something in connection with the 
statements which Mr, Blake made in his Malvern speech in 
regard to the manufacturers. He did not quote Mr. Blake 
any more correctly in that case than he did in others, and I 
will come to that part later on ; but the National Policy of 
1879 is not the National Policy of the present time. The 
First Minister declared that it would be a readjustment, but, 
in place of that, they have added to the taxation until now 
it is very much higher on every article that is imported 
which we manufacture here than it was at that time, We 
have uever objected to grant certain protection to our 
manufacturing institutions. We have always held that a 
revenue tariff should be the basis of taxation, and that per- 
mitting our manufacturers to bring in the raw material 
for purposes of their manufacture, within the limits of that 
revenue tariff, was all that they could reasonably expect. 
But hon. gentlemen departed frnm that principle and 
adopted a protective tariff, and they have left themselves 
entirely in the hands of the manufacturers. The result is 
that from year to year the manufacturers come to the 
Government, imploring them to grant them increases from 
time to time in the duties, and to-day we have the 
unfortunate exhibition of rings being formed for the 
purposes of raising prices on articles that are manu- 
factured in the country, and are manufactured, by a few 
people, To-day we havea committee of this House appointed 
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‘to investigate these matters, ‘and ‘the evidence is that these: 
people have'got'more ‘advantages than ‘were necessary ‘for 
them, and itis clear that, ‘if the Government had ‘adhered 
to a revenue tariff instead of adopting a protective tariff, 
that ‘would not ‘have occurred, because they could have 
replied to the applications made to them, that the necessities 
‘of the Dominion Treasury did not require ‘that they should 
increase the taxation. Theresult would bave'been that there 
would not have been the opportunity to form these rings. 
In 1877, Mr. McCarthy found ‘a ‘great deal ‘of ‘fault ‘with 
the Government of that‘ day for having increased the expen- 
‘diture. At that time it ran-up tosomething like twenty- 
three millions and a‘half, and he introduced a resolution 
condemning ‘the Government for going beyond ‘twenty-two 
‘millions. ‘He declared that the Government should ‘not 
exceed that amount. We find ‘that, although on ‘that 
occasion hon. gentlemen were anxious to keep down expen- 
diture, they have departed from that view,’and now we are’ 
expending something like thirty-nine ‘millions annually. 
There is another question that the hon. member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Rykert) referred ‘to, and that was the question of 
importing wheat and other products from the United 
States. He gave some quotations in regard to imports 
which he said were’entered for home consumption in 1878. 
Well, since that time, when they import, they do not enter 
for home consumption. There ‘isa privilege ‘under the 
National Policy by which, if a miller wants to importa 
certain quantity of wheat for the purpose of manufacturing, 
if in six months he manufactures'a certain amount of flour 
and ships it out of the country, he isallowed to draw back the 
amount of duty he would pay on his importation. The result 
is that, when they do import, they import for the purpose of 
exportation, and get their wheatin free of duty. They import 
corn and they import wheat. The last hon, ‘gentleman 
who spoke said that, if we had thesystem in force ‘which 
we had in 1877, the crops of the United States, coming in 
so much earlier than ours in Canada, would result in our 
being able to’ bring in wheat‘and oats‘and corn’at‘an earlier 
period than they become ripe in this country, and that, in 
that ‘way, it would interfere with the Canadian farmer. 
‘Well, they have’all these powers under the National Policy. 
They import wheat’to grind into flour, ‘and they ‘can ‘ship 
it out or turn it into the Canadian ‘market and sell it, and, 
if within six months ‘they can get Canadian wheat and 
grind it into flour and ship it out, they can draw back ‘the 
duty paid onthe imported wheat, ‘It is the same in regard 
to corn, The distiller brings in corn and mantfactures it 
into whiskey’and he‘ exports that‘whiskey, and he is allowed 
a rebate on the amount-he paid for the importation. That 
is the ease of the distiller ‘and the miller, It is the ‘same 
in regard to the oatmeal miller. ‘If he wants‘to import 
American oats before the’ Canadian oats are ripe, he can 
bring them in and ‘sell the ‘oatmeal on the Canadian 
market, ‘and, if within six months he can get Canadian 
oats and manufacture ‘them ‘and ‘send the oatmeal out 
in a sufficient quantity to meét the quantity of Ameri- 
can oats that he imported, he can draw ‘back ‘his 
duty? Can‘a farmer do ‘that? He cannot. Take “a ‘far- 
mer who has a‘large amount of feeding, Can he go to 
the United States, and buy corn when it is cheap, and feed 
his cattle, and ship'the cattle to England, and ‘get a rebate 
for what he paid for the corn? Not’a bit of it. The man 
who manufactures the corn into whiskey and sends ‘the 
whiskey across the Atlantic can get ‘a rebate on what he 
pays for the corn, but'the farmer who imports the corn and 
turns it into beef cannot’ get'any rebate. Tho whiskey man 
gets his rebate, but ‘the farmer gets no rebate. It is said 
that reciprocity would destroy our manufactures. The hon. 
member for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert) dwelt upon that question, 
that reciprocity would destroy our manufacturing institu- 
tions, and would not ‘benefit the ‘farmer. It is a ‘most 
“amusing ‘thing that, at ‘all the ‘meetings that have ‘been 
Mr, MoMutuen, 
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‘held of ‘manufacturers throughout the ‘country, ‘and 
particularly the one in Toronto, they declared that, 
‘after carefully and deliberately considering ‘the ques. 


‘stricted reciprocity with the United States. 
‘man in ‘the House that should be ‘prepared to endorse 
‘éloser commercial relations with the United States, that 
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tion with regard to commercial union or unrestricted 
reciprocity, they believed it would be'a great injury‘to the 
manufacturers and would not benefit'the farmer. ‘It is a 
wonder that they give so much attention to ‘the farmer, 
Why do they not allow the farmer to decide the matter for 
himself ? Whydo they not allow the Farmers’ Institutes 
to decide the matter? No, the manufacturers, in ‘their 
wisdom and sagacity, feel that, unless they take charge of 
the eee unfortunate farmer, he would be left at sea ‘and 
would not amount to anything. The manufacturers have 
not had a single meeting at which they have not ‘passed 
resolutions declaring that it would be an injnry to the 
farmer as well as to themselves if we had ‘commercial 
union or unrestricted reciprocity. Now, the hon. gentleman 


‘was boasting to‘night with regard to his ‘majority. He 
‘was telling us that he had 500 majority. 
‘that I was rather surprised at the hon. ‘member taking 


Permit me 'to say 
such a bold and determined stand in opposition ‘to unre- 
If there is any 


man is the hon, member for Lincoln. Why, Sir, itissaid 
that if we had unrestricted reciprocity with the United 


‘States, they are ‘such sharp, ‘cute fellows that we could not 
‘hold our‘own. 


Now, there is one hon,*member who is in 
this House, and we have evidence that he was able to hold 
his own, ‘and that was the hon. member for Lincoln. That 
hon. ‘member possessed a timber limit some time ago, he 
sold that timber limit'to an American, and he made 4 nice 
sum of money out of it, and yet he made that money when 
we did not have ‘commercial union. Now, if*we had com- 
mercial “union, those who hold timber ‘limits~and I*am 
sure some of his friends, if we could consult the records, 
are yet possessors of timber ‘limits, they could get better 
prices for their timber limits ‘than he got, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Oh.no, they could not 
get more. 


Mr. McoMULLEN, I suppose the hon. gentleman thinks. 
that he got about all he wanted out of the ‘Americans, and 
he does not want any more connection with them. I think 
that explains why the gentleman who bought the timber 
limit is opposed to commercial union, ‘I dare say that‘if any 
person went to him and ‘asked him “Mr. Sands, are you 
disposed to favor commercial union with Canada?” He 
would say “No, lam not.” “ Why are you not? ” “ Because 
I had one transaction with those fellows ‘over there, and 
they-are the worst lot I ever met, and I don’t want-anything 
more to do with them.” I have no doubt that would be his 
reply with regard to commercial union, The hon, gentle- 
man says that he had’500 ofa majority in Lincoln ‘this last 


election. Well, I question every much, ‘if the hon. gentle- 


man had not sold his timber limitts, whether he would have 
had that majority; I think that largely’explains ‘the fact ; 
and I dare say that if there ‘had not been a ‘technicality in 
the ‘court proceedings, we would ‘have the best'evidence 
that such was the fact, evidence that would show that he 
got out ‘of that position just the-same as he’ has crawled out 
of a great many other difficulties he “has' been -in during’ his 
Parliamentary life. Now, he went into’a comparison of the 
farmers in the United States and in Canada. He pointed 
out some cases, and he exhibitod a sheet that he held up in 
his hand with regard to a large tax salo that took place 
somewhere in the United States. I have no-doubt that in 
some parts of the United States they have their drawbacks, 
sections of the country that are not worth very much, 'tho 
same as are to be found in’all countries, They have, Idare 
say, towns that have been surveyed and located, and that 
have been found afterwards not to be desirable:sites to:settle 
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‘upon, ‘and the result is ‘that inall probability some of these 
lands*were'sold ‘out to pay taxes. We have in our own 
‘country examples of that kind. Now, the principle bugbear 
that they keep continually exhibiting before the eyes of 
‘the‘farmers of'the country, and that the hon, member for 
Lincoln ‘has*héld*up ‘to-night, is the bugbear of direct taxa- 
tion. They say itis impossible to conduct the affairs of 
this country if we aregoing to have reciprocity with the 
United States, withoutdirect:taxation. Well, I believe, from 
their standpoint, it is impossible; I believe that 


' ‘according 'to Tory rule, it *is quite impossible. I believe 


- “In‘doing’so, 


that these:men ‘have‘become ‘so accustomed in the-past to 
‘a continuous increase of expenditure that they have become 
‘so completely ignorant of the'true- methods of economy that 
‘they would not be-able'to conduct 'the-affairs of the country 
‘unless they ‘had ‘an enormous amount of money beyond 
~what ‘was really necessary. Year ‘after year, they have 
added to the expenditure. I ‘believe ‘one Minister of the 
‘Crown ‘has said that’he would rather undertake at any time 
‘to defend a thousand dollar increase, ‘than to justify a 


‘hundred dollar reduction. I believe they act upon that, 


principle ‘all the time, andthe result is that ever since they 
have'taken ‘office, they have run up the debt of this country 
‘and have increased the annual expenditure to an anormous 
‘amount. 1-do not ‘think it ‘is wise. I ‘believe when you 
take ‘into consideration the‘enormous number of hangers 
‘on+they have‘got,’the barnacles of state that we see around 
this‘ Chamber, ‘and ‘that ‘are scattered all over this country, 
it will be evident’thatthere is going-on'an enormous drain 
‘of our public resources. It is impossible for them to con- 
duct the affairs of this country and reduce the sum down to 
what would be necessary if we had unrestricted reciprocity, 
even supposing whe had to lose some 5 or 6 or 7 million 
dollars. ‘Now, I ‘believe ‘that if we had unrestricted 
reciprocity and ‘were called upon to ‘reduce our annual ex- 
pense 5 or 6-millions, there would be very little difficulty 
I'think, although 1 have never held an office 
ofany ‘kind, that I can look‘over the “pages of the Auditor 
General’s:report‘and prove what I say. I think if you ap- 
‘point‘a committee of earnest honest’ men to investigate that 
report'in the interest of ‘this country, they would be able, 
“without much ‘trouble, to cut down tho payments very 


- ‘materially, ‘Ishave no doubt that'they might be cut down 


‘some 5, or 6, or perhaps? millions. Now, the hon. member 
for Lincoln says that he is pledged to the National Policy, 
‘he is*bound‘to-stand by it. That appears'to me tobe the 
position of hon. gentlemen opposite, Ithink they: know 
what’they owe'to the manufacturers of this country; the 
manufacturers have stuck by them'like bricks, they have 
stu¢k by them in‘the last three elections, and they have, 
no doubt, ‘contributed largely:to the election’funds. We 
‘have-reason “to “believe ‘they have done so, and the hon. 
gentlemen ‘opposite cannot very well turn their backs 
upon National Policy men and ‘the manufacturers. 
‘Phey ‘are undoubtedly disposed to “stick by them, and I 
‘suppose they*will, until once they realise the fact'that they 
are not‘able*toearry them into power any longer; then, I 
think, ‘they “will ‘throw them overboard and enter into 
alliances*with some other classes. The hon. member for 
Lincoln éharadterised the Ontario Government as a very 
‘eorrupt government ; he said it was a corrupt House. Now, 
‘if there'ts‘any man in this Chamber who should have hesi- 
tated in maling‘a charge of corruption against the Ontario 
‘House, itis the-hon, member for Lincoln. That hon. mem- 
‘ber on¢e'held ‘aseat in that House himself, he once had the 
‘honor of‘performing the duties of a representative, and he 
has ‘arecord there,and lam going to give this House a 
little of the‘hon. gentleman’s record during the time he sat 
‘ja that House. 1 do not know that I should have done so 
ifhe had ‘not-pronouneed the Ontario House a very corrupt 
‘House. ’While he sat’there he certainly sowed the seeds of 
‘corruption himself, and if they ‘have ‘not been‘eradicated 


it is simply because there are men of his stamp there:still. 
I will read a report, Mr. Speaker, of a Committee that was 
appointed for the purpose of looking into certain irregular 
transactions on the part of the hon. member for ‘Lincoln: 


“ After hearing all the evidence submitted for their consideration, 
they find as follows :’’— 


‘¢ First—That the Great Western Railway of Canada, on or about the 
Ist day of February, 1870, paid the said John Charles Rykert, the sum 


of $1,000.for Parliamentary services, rendered bythe said John; Charles 
-Rykert to such company in the then recent Session of the.Legislature 


of Ontario.’’ 
Mr. TAYLOR. I rise to a point of order. 
Mr. MoMULLEN 


‘* Second—That one Edward D. Tilson gave the said John Charles 
Rykert ?—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER. I must say that I think the 
hon. gentieman is digressing. These personal charges, 
unless they are to’ bo followed up by somo distinct proceed- 
ings against the hon. gentleman, should be avoided. 1 do 
not think they conduce to the good feeling of the House 
or'in any way serve the: public interest, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Perhaps you will 
allow my, Sir, to point out that the hon. member for Lin- 
coln (Mr, Rykert) made a distinct charge of corruption 
against the Ontario Legislature, and by his own act he has 
brought down on‘himse!f the exposure which the hon. gen- 
tleman was proceeding to give. 


Mr, RYKERT. TI made no charge against them. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER. This has proceeded far 
enough. Tho charge, as stated by the hon. member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Rykert), was one of those usual, although 
hardly justifiable, expressions that occur in debate, and I 
think such is quite different from specific accusations laid 
against an hon. member, unless it is the intention of the 
hon. gentleman making them to ask some other action on 
the part of the House, which I presume is not intended 
here. I would deprecate proceeding with that branch of 
the subject any further. 


Mr. McMULLEN, Ihave read sufficient, I think, to 
satisfy this House, 1 am sure [ have satisfied those outside 
of tne House, that the hon. gentleman was wrong in mak- 
ing the charge of corruption against the Octario Legislature 
in the way he did. I think when-an hon, gentleman under- 
takes to make a charge against a House that is not repre- 
sented here by any person to defend it, at the least the hon, 
gentleman’s own record when a momber of that House 
should be unspotted. The hon, gentleman has acted I 
think unfairly in doing as he has done. I will not dwell 
further upon that question. The hon, member for Lincoln 
read a number of extracts from papers of the United States 
to show the views held over there with respect to com- 
mercial union. He endeavored to show that the Amorican 
press was opposed to commercial union. He tried to leave 
the impression on the House that even supposing the Cana- 
dian Parliament and the people of the Dominion should 
consent to commercial union, the press of the United States 
were opposed to it. I would meet that argument by saying 
that we have the reports of meetings of Boards of ‘Trade in 
the principal cities in the United States that have endorsed 
the movement in the direction of commercial union or un- 
restricted reciprocity with Canada, Those boards have de- 
clared their belief that it would be advantageous to both, for 
their country as well as ours, and I think those boards are 
as well posted with respect to what changes in vommercial 
relations would be advantageous to the United States as 
well as to Canada as the hon, gentleman, ‘The hon. gentle- 
man has algo spoken at considerable length with regard to 
free trade. He has tried to place the Reform party in the 
position of advocating free trade, and he has tried to 


shoulder upon Mr, Blake a charge that he had advocated 
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free trade, and he misquoted Mr. Blake’s speech at Malvern, 
in much the same way as he misquoted other speeches. I 
will give to the House Mr. Blake’s speech upon this ques- 
tion. When Mr. Blake uttered the words to which the hon. 
gentleman referred he was speaking with respect to free 
trade, and he declared it was impracticable to have free trade 
in a country like ours with our enormously increased bur- 
dens, This is what Mr. Blake said: 

‘¢ You know well that I do not approve of needless restrictions on our 
liberty of exchanging what we have for what we want, and do not see 
that any substantial application of the restrictive principle has been, or 
can be, made in favor of the great interests of the mechanic, the laborer, 
the farmer, the lumberman, the shipbuilder or the fisherman. But you 
know, also, that I have fully recognised the fact that we are obliged to 
raise yearly a great sum, made greater by the obligations imposed on us 
by this Government, and that we must continue to provide this yearly 
gum mainly by import duties, laid to a great extent on goods similar 
to those which can be manufactured here; and which results a3 @ neces- 
sary iocident of our settled fiscal system that there must be a large and, 
as I believe, in the view of moderate protectionists, an ample advantage 
to the home manufacturer. Our adversaries wish to present to you an 
issue as between the present tariff and absolute free trade. That is not 
the true issue. Free tradeis, as I have repeatedly explained, impossible 
for us, and the issue is whether the present tariff is perfect, or defective 
and unjust. I believe it to be, in some important respects, defective 
and unjust.” 

It was in this connection that Mr. Blake used the words 
that the hon. gentleman quoted; but the hon. gentleman 
did not go the full length: 

‘ And it is clearer than ever that a very high scale of taxation must 
be retained and that manufacturers have nothing to fear. I then de- 
clared that any readjustment should be affected with due regard to the 
legitimate interests of all concerned. In that phrase ‘ all concerned ’ 
I hope no one will object to my including, asI do, the general public. 
In any readjustment [ maintain that we should look especially to such 
reduction of expenditure as may allow of a reduction of taxation, to the 
lightening of sectional taxes, to the lightening of taxes upon the prime 
necessaries of life, and upon the raw materials of manufacture, toa 
more equitable arrangement of the taxes which now bear unfairly upon 
the poor as compared with the rich.’’ 


Those were the words Mr, Blake used, and they were used 
in connection with the question of free trade or a revenue 
tariff. During this debate a great many references have 
been made to Mr. Blue’s report, and to the fact that some 
statistics show there has been a great decrease in the value 
of land. I will show before I conclude my remarks that 
there are very great differences of opinion with respect to 
that subject; in some sections the people hope the lands 
may yet regain their former value, while in other sections 
they say that the value has very materially reduced. You 
caunot, therefore, rely upon these reports as absolute evi- 
dence of the price of the land being kept up. With 
respect to the arguments the hon. gentleman presented as 
regards our population, the hon. gentleman went on 
to criticise the statement made by the hon. mem. 
ber for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) and 
to show that his statement with respect to the exodus of 
population could not be correct. He quoted the reports 
made at Sarnia by the American officer, in which he admit- 
ted that those reports were taken from previous records 
and were made out for numbers about the same as in pre- 
vious years. In answer to that we simply ask, where have 
the inhabitants gone? They are not in Canada—our own 
statistics show they are nothere. If they have not gone 
by Sarnia, they must have gone out of the country by some 
other route. Our immigration statistics show that we 
brought them here, and our provincial statistics show that 
our population has not made even the natural increase, 
without taking into account immigrants brought into the 
country, When the hon. member for Lincolo was dealing 
with this question, he might have shown the House where 
those people have gone, which would have been some satis- 
factory evidence on the point. We say they are not here, 
and we prove it by the statistics of the different Provinces, 
Where, then, have they gone if not to the United 
States? If they have not gone there, they must have 
gone to some other place. That is the best answer 

Mr, MoMULLEN, 


to an argument of that kind, Then, Sir, he went 
on to compare the several Provinces with the several States 
of the Union. He said there had been a reduction of popu- 
lation in some States, but the difference between our 
reduction of population and theirs is this: Their census 
shows decidedly in the increased number that they have in 
the new States that the population has gone from east to 
west. If our increased population in Manitoba was caused 
by a very large number of the people who had left the east 
and gone to the west to settle in Manitoba that would be 
satisfactory. But they have not done that. While 
in the United States those who have left. the older 
States have gone to the west and settled in Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Washington Territory and other places, those who 
have left the east of Canada are not found in the west. They 
are not found in Canada at all, and that is just the mistake 
made by hon, gentlemen opposite when they compare the 
United States to Canada in this respect. Now with 
regard to this tax sale list exhibited by the hon. member 
for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert). I should state that the mode 
of advertising tax sales in the States and here is very 
different. It is well known that in several States of 
the Union that, if immediately a tax is levied and not paid, 
the farm is advertised for sale, while in our country we 
hold land for some three or four years before advertising 
them for sale. In the States they advertise them right 
away if the taxes are not paid. I have been trying to deal 
with some of the arguments that have been used by the 
hon, member for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert), and I shall now 
present some reasons why I think it my duty as the repre- 
sentative of an agricultural district to give my support to 
the resolution brought before the House and moved by the 
hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), 
The question of bank deposits and deposits in our savings 
banks have been referred to almost by every man in this 
House who has spoken on the question, and it has been 
declared that deposits in savings banks are decisive evi- 
dence of the prosperity of the country, They say there is 
no better evidence of our prosperity than the increase in 
the savings banks deposits: Let us, Sir, take that andcom. 
pare the statement with the general condition of things in 
Hngland, In the year 1866, 1867 and 1868, when they had 
one of the greatest financial crises they have had in Eng- 
land during the present century, we find that the bank de- 
posits in England never reached as high a point before as 
they did during those three years. Now in Hngland at this 
time they ought to have had good times, and they ought to 
have had prosperity if we were to judge of the financial condi- 
tion of the country by the savings bank deposits. They 
certainly had not good times, and we all know that they 
had the worst period of depression during the present cen- 
tury. This shows that on the whole the bank deposits are 
no criterion to judge by in regard to the condition of the 
country. In dealing with this question we have got fairly 
to face the fact that we have been doing a considerablo 
trade with the United States for several years. Our trade 
with that country has been increasing, and notwithstanding 
the efforts made by the hon. member for Leeds (Mr. Taylor) 
to prove that the farmers of this country do not pay the 
duty I think there is not a farmer, not a sensible man in 
this country who does not realise the fact that he does pay 
the duty on what he sends across to the American side. 
That is the feeling of the farmers of this country. Before 
I conclude I shall give a few extracts to show that tho 
intelligent portion ot the farming community are under 
that impression. I hold that it is our duty under present 
circumstances to try and remove that burden off the shoul- 
ders of the farmers if we possibly can, When I come to con- 
sider that the farmers are the most important class in this 
country and that they ship one-half of the entire exports 
of this Dominion, we see that they are undoubtedly the 
most important class, and they deserve our first and best 
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consideration. We must remember that the manufacturers 
only ship about one-twenty-third part of the exports of this 
Dominion, and it is unfair to say that the interests of the 
farmers, of the laboring classes, of the lumbermen and of 
the fishermen should be sacrificed simply because manu- 
facturing institutions have got to be sustained at all hazards 
although they only export one-twenty-third of the entire 
We know that in 1886 we 
imported from Great Britain $40,600,000 worth in the year 
and from the United States $41,800,000 worth. Then of a 
total export trade of $74,975,000, we exported to England 
$36,700,000 and to the United States $31,463,000. Now on 
our exports to the United States of all the different com- 
modities of products as well as cattle we paid about 
$3,500,000 duty. We paid that each year. And I think if 
we can, by any change of our fiscal policy, remove from the 
shoulders of our farmers that very heavy drain upon their re- 
sources it would be a wise and prudent act on the part of this 
House. Weshipped to the United States last year 10,200,000 
bushels of barley, on which we paid $120,000. Barley is an im- 
portant factor in this Dominion, and we are coming to that 
period when if the older Provinces cannot make money on 
growing barley they cannot certainly make money on grow. 
ing wheat, when we come to consider the low prices for wheat. 
The probabilities are that the price of wheat will still go 
lower when we remember the enormous production of wheat 
in India and the very cheap rate at which it is now carried 
to Liverpool. We must therefore look for low prices as far 
as wheat is concerned. Four years ago it cost 64 shillings to 
take a ton of wheat from Bombay to Liverpool, to-day it 
can be carried for 21 shillings and 4 pence or just about as 
low a price as we can take a ton of wheat from Toronto to 
Montreal. When we take this fact into consideration 
together with the very low rate of wages in India and the 
enormous development in the constructiors of railways there 
we must expect low prices for wheat. The farmers of the 
older Provinces must give up growing wheat if they cannot 
grow it lucratively and consequently barley becomes a very 
important product. If we can increase the annual receipts of 
the farmers who grow barley by relieving them of the taxes or 
duties they have to pay to get it into the American market, it 
will be a decided advantage to them, The Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, in treating this subject, said that wherever 
we had a natural outlet for our surplus produce, and where 
it was wanted, was undoubtedly our best market. We have 
a natural outlet in the United States for barley. It is 
wanted there and it is the best place we can send it to. If 
we can change our policy so as to enable this people to 
receive it from us without our farmers having to pay the 
duty, it would bea step in the interests of the farming 
community. I know it is said that if you open up the 
American market for the shipment of our surplus produce 
including horses, sheep and lambs, the result would be we 
would fiood that market. I intend to prove that it is im- 
possible for us to flood that market in this respect. Tho 
United States barley crop amounts to 90,000,000 bushels a 


_ year, and we send them 10,000,000 bushels, or one bushel 
_ In nine that they raise themselves, so that we cannot 


| possibly flood that country with barley, even suppose we 


had the advantage of unrestricted reciprocity. Then take 
the item of horses and we have the same result. In 
1866 we sent to the United States 21,000 horses, in 1887 
we sent them 18,500 horses, and the duty paid was $442,- 
000, and our census returns show that we had alto- 
gether 570,000 horses in this country at the last census, 
According to the census of the United States, the number 
of horses in that country is 10,357,000. Then, if we divide 
the number we send to the United States into this number, 


_ we find that we virtually send them one horse for every 500 
_ they possess, and if we sent them all the horses they import 


in one year, we would only send them about one in every 
twenty. Soit is utterly impossible for us to flood the 


American market even if it was entirely open to us. Again 
in regard to sheep; in 1886 we sent them 365,000, or 1,000 
sheep every day in the year; in 1887 we sent them 363,000, 
so that the shipment of sheep is about the same each year. 
According to their census returns, they had themselves 35,- 
192,000 sheep, so that we only sent them one sheep for every 
97 they have themselves, The same is the case with cattle. 
The United States had some 36,000,000 cattle last vear, and 
we sent them in 18 6 36,000 and in 1887 45,767. Our trade 
with the United States in cattle is evidently increasing and 
if we could get the duty of 20 per cent. removed it would 
undoubtedly be a decided advantage to the farmers of this 
country. The farmers of this country must pay attention 
principally to cattle and sheep and the growing of 
peas, barley and oats, the only industries they can fullow 
with any hope of profit; and if we can, by a change 
of policy, such a3 is propose! open to them un- 
restricted markets in the United States, we shall add 
to the gross receipts of the farmers of this Dom- 
inion $3,500,000 a year, Now, when we come to look at 
the financial condition of this country as compared with 
that of the United States, I am sorry to say it does not ap 
pear in a very favorable light. I am sorry to say that year 
after year we have been adding enormously to our indebt- 
edness, while the United States have been reducing their 
debt. I know it was said last year by the hon. Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries that the indebtedness of the several 
States, taken along with the Federal indebtedness, is in ex- 
cess of our indebtedness in the Dominion of Canada, That 
[ am going to prove is not correct. The State, city and 
county debt, in the United States according to their owa 
census in 1880, amounted to $1,055,584,000. heir popal:- 
lation being then 50,000,000, their per capita debt for State, 
county and city purposes was $21 a head, Then, the 
federal debt in 1887 was $1,700,771,000, while their popula- 
tion being taken at 65,000,000, would amount to $28.30 per 
capita. Taking these two amounts together, we find that 
their total debt, federal, state, city and county, amounts to 
$49.30 per capita. The net debt of Canada is §227,000,000 ; 
and our provincial, city and county debts do not amount to 
less than $200,000,000, making a total of $427,000,009, ora 
per capita debt of $85. a head, as compared with $49.30 in 
the United States. But this does not include all our 
debt, because we have railway bonds and other indebt- 
edness to a very large extent, Now, Sir, the London 
Economist, one of the best financial journals in Hngland, 
made an estimate last June of the entire indebtedness of 
Canada to England. That estimate was based upon informa- 
tion gathered from all sources. It estimated the entire 
debt of the Dominion to Great Britain, at $675,000,000. It 
took our net debt as $200,000,000, when in reality, it is 
$227,000,000 ; our provincial, harbor, municipal and railway 
debts at $325,000,000; and loans on stocks, mortgages and 
other securities at $123,000,000, making $675,000,000 in 
all. The interest on that sum at 4 per cent., amounts to 
the enormous sum of $27,000,000 a year, on a population of 
5,000,000, or $5.40 a head. Now, the hon. member for 
Lincoln, when speaking of statements made to the people 
of this country at the last general election, said the Govern- 
ment had presented true and correct figures on that occa- 
sion. He stated that they had presented the financial con- 
dition of the country in a manner that had drawn from the 
people their confidence. Now, I hold that the statements 
the Government made in that election, whether knowingly 
or not, were not correct. Every Minister of the Crown 
started out on his election tour, one to the Maritime Prov- 
inces, one to Quebec and one or two to Ontario, everyone 
making the same statement, that the net indebtedness of this 
Dominion was $196,000,000. They also stated that the 
per capita tax was $1.63, only 3 cents above what 
it was during the time of the Mackenzie Govern- 
ment. Would any man in this House dare to get up and 
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of the country was secured. The present Government have 
increased the burdens of the people of this country enor- 
mously, Ihave in my hand a statement, made up from 
the Auditor General’s report, which shows that the present 
Government have increased the indebtedness of this country 
since 1880 to the present time, $106,559,000. In 1880 they 
added to the debt $15,000,000 ; in 1881, $5,000,000; in 1832, 
$85,000,000; in 1883, $3,000,000; in 1884, $40,223,000; in 
1885, $22,221,000; in 1886, $8,461,000; and, in 1887, 
$4,154,000. In seven years they have added $15,000;000 a 
year. They have added $1,250,000 every month. They 
have added to the debt every day the sum rose since they 
took office, $41,333 a day since 1880. These figures 
show plainly the course in which this Dominion is 
drifting; they show the cause of the hard times; they 
show profligacy in the management of our affairs, and 
hon, gentlemen opposite will have to bear the re- 
sponsibility, in this generation and in generations to come, 
of the enormous increase in our debt, and the constant 
yearly drain on the people’s resources. The per capita 
figures during the time I have referred to is $21 a head. 
Take the case of the United States by way of contrast. The 
United States came out of a civil war with a debt of 
$2,500,000,000 and with a loss by death of nearly a million 
subjects. They have reduced their debt since that time 
$1,362,000,000, and they have increased their population 
from 38,500,000 to 60;000,000. The yearly reduction in 
their indebtedness is as follows: In 1882. they reduced their 
debt $145,000,000; in 1884, $132,000,000; in 1885, 
$63,000,000 ; in 1886, $93,0:0,000; in 1887, $109,707,000; 
in all, in six years they reduced their debt $542,542,707, 
or at the rate of $9 per head, while we have added to our 
indebtedness at the rate of $20 a head. 


Mr. HESSON. 
reduction ? 


Mr. MoMULLEN. By economy. By dovoting their 
surplus revenue to the payment of their debts, in the place 
of squandering it. 


Mr. HESSON. By taxing the people. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. We have taxed the 
people more than they. 


Mr. McMULLEN, In 1870, the not debt of Canada was 
$227,341,000, which, with our population of 5,000,000, 
makes $45.46 a head, while the indebtedness of the United 
Siates shows but a per capita amount of $19.a head. In 
dealing with the question of how far unrestricted reciprocity 
would be an advantage tothe farmers of this country, I 
shall give you a calculation which 1 made, which, I think, 
will bear investigation, and I am willing that it should be 
submitted to every farmer in this Dominion. 1 claim that 
uurestricted reciprocity would be, at the very least, an 
advantage of $1 an acre to every cleared acre of land in 
this Dominion. Take, for instance, a farm composed 
of 100 acres, with 75 acres clear. Let us say that 
the farmer is able to sell one colt for $100, the duty 
on which will be $20; one yoke of steers at $40, 
on which the duty is $8; 12 lambs, on which the 
duty is 50 cents each, $6; 300 bushels of barley at 10 
cents duty, $30; 5 tons of hay on which the duty is $2, or 
$10; 30 bushels of potatoes on which the duty is 15 cents, 
$4.50. Now, any farm of 100 acres, with 75 acres cleared, 
would easily farnish that quantity of produce ina year. 
There is not a farmer in this Dominion who claims to hold 

Mr. MoMuuuzn. 


In what way did they accomplish their 


dare say some of you know. 
Callum, who owns one of the. best farms im Pittsburgh, 
township, It is named Spruce Lawa, andis not far from 

Kingston. Mr. McCallum, like many of’his. class, feels. the. 
duties on his exports to be. burdensome: in, the, extreme, and: 

calculates that:the sum of money he pays. into, the: treasury 
of the United States on his exports, amounts, to-a,sum equal, 

to what would be considered a reasonable rent for the pant. 

of his farm under cultivation. He was asked: 


‘‘ How would commercial union benefit the Ontario farmer ?—In-many 
ways. The duty they now pay to the United States they would; put; into, 
their oma pockets, and they could get cheaper goods in many. cages than. 
they do now. 

‘What do you export to the United States at present?—I export 
barley, hay, horses, cattle, ahae and wool. 

‘‘ What is the extent of your farm ?—It. is 500 acres, 400, of. which are. 
under cultivation. 

‘¢Can you give me any figures as to the quantity of produce you 
export ?—Yes, as regards:the leading products. Last year] exported to: 
the United Siates 200 tons of hay, 800, bushels of barley, 6:horses, 80 
sheep and lambs, and 1,000 pounds of wool. The duty on hay is $2 per 
ton, making the total duty $400 on my shipment. The duty on barley 
is 10 cents per bushel, go that the 600 bushels which L exported cost. me 
for duty $30. Oneach of the six horses | paid $20, making $120. [paid 
$1.50 a head on my sheep, they are superior sheep, which amounted to. 
$120, and 10 cents per pound for my wool, which cost me $100. That is 
a total of $820, or at the rate of $2 per acre for each acre I cultivate. 
From these figures, which I have no reason to believe. are exceptional, 
you will see that the loss caused to the farmers by the tariff is $2 per. 
acre, or 8 sum equal to an ordinary rent in these times.” i 
These are the statements.of a man who is. a. practical far- 
mer. I want to show also something with regard to. the 
values of land, concerning which we have. had. quite a dis- 
cussion, some hon. gentlemen quoting Mr. Blue’s. report, 
and others other statistics, to try and show that land has. 
not decreased in value, but _I hold in my hand a,copy of the 
report published by the Dominion Grange at. their last 
meeting in Toronto: 

“Tn five counties, viz, Waterloo, Durham, Bruce, Grey, and: 
Peterborough, farm property was said to have depreciated in value, the 
depression in Darham, according to a delegate from there, amounting 
toa ‘marked decrease.’ In Halton, Mr. Fisher, who. spoke for that 
section, said the value of property had not:fallen to any; spppasiakial 
extent. In Haldimand, it was ‘ difficult to, sell;’ in Peel, ellington. 
and Simcoe land values ‘ were stationary ;’ in Welland and Oxford 
values were ‘still holding their own, but with a downward tendency,’ 
and ‘the mortgage debt was increasing.’ The farmers who rent:farms, 
and those whose land is mortgaged—and these, two. classes probably: 
constitute the majority of those engaged in agriculture in this Province, 
—naturally feel the pinch more severely than the comfortable few who 
have got out of wheat and gone in for raising well-bred cattle and cattle, 
products. Hence the partial failure, of the.crops this year, added.to the 
fall that has taken place in prices, has broken the backs of many weak. 
men; and loan companies and private mortgagees find themselves 
compelled to foreclose. and throw their property: on the.market, to 
injury of the solvent, farmer, whose. land is depreciated by the forced 
sale. In several parts of the Province well-to-do farmers have become. 
disheartened, and are selling out with a view of trying their luck at 
storekeeping.” j 
That is the report of the Dominion Grange that held their 
meeting in Toronto a short time ago. I was referring to 
the amount that each class contributed to the exports of the 
country in 1887. The forests supplied over one-third in 
value of our exports, the fisheries one-twelfth, the farmers 
one-half, and on the other hand the manufacturers only 
furnished one twenty-third part of our entire exports. 


Mr. SPROULE. If that is correct, why does the Ontario 
Government put up the price of the royalty on the forest ? 


Mr, MoMULLEN. I claim that, notwithstanding the 
statements which have been made with reference, to the 
prosperous condition of the farmers, if any man will go 
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through the several sections, especially in Western Ontario, 
with which I am best acquainted, he will find that the far- 
mers are not in as good a position as they were some years 
ago. I listened to the statement of the hon. the Minister of 
the Interior, in reply to the hon. member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright), that the farmers were generally 
content, that generally they were better off and making 
better financial progress, that they were doing well. 
Well, I would like that hon. gentleman to go to his 
own constituency or to any constituency west of 
Toronto, I would like him to advertise a meeting of farmers, 
to ask them to meet him, and to ask them to pass a resolu- 
tion stating that they are making progress financially, that 
they are better off than they were before, and that their 
prices are better than they were years ago. I think the 
hon. gentleman would have some difficulty in getting such 
a resolution passed. Even in his own constituency, with 
could ail the influence he exercises there, I do not believe he 
get 4 resolution of that kind passed. I also maintain that 
the Minister of Fisheries, notwithstanding his declaration 
that the farmers are doing well, would have great difficulty 
in getting any number of the farmers in his Province to 
agree to any such statement. As I have said before, barley, 
pease, sheep and cattle are the staple products of the older 
parts of this Daminion, and if, by a change of policy such 
as is proposed by the resolution of the hon, member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), we can open up 
for our farmers, who are in financial embarrassment, 
better markets for their produce, markets free from the 
exactions to which they are now subject, such a proposition 
well deserves the attention of the people of this Dominion. 
The farmers are the blackbone of this Dominion, They are 
the people upon whom the country’s finances rest, and if we 
leave them to continue to contend with the difficulties 
which they have now to contend with, we may find out too 
late that we have neglected the means required to relieve 
them, and through them to assist the country that we live 
in. Have they asked anything unjust? Have they asked 
anything different from what the manufacturers asked in 
1878? No, they have not. Atthat time the manufacturers 
asked for a positive increase in the tariff in order to give 
them advantages over imported goods. They asked that the 
farming community and the consumers of this country 
should be subjected to an increased taxation on certain 
commodities which they were going to manufacture, in 
order to enable them to manufacture them. Do the farmers 
ask now that the manufacturers should be subjected to any 
amount of taxation in order to benefit their condition ? They 
do not. They simply say, give us free and unrestricted mar- 


. kets, markets where we were sending our stuff, and where 
. it is evident we will still have to send it; remove the re- 


strictions if you can, by any policy you may agree on with 
the United States, and give us the advantages which that 
change will bring to us, and that is all we ask; we do not 
wish you to subject the manufacturers to any special tax 
in order to benefit our condition, but we simply ask you to 
relieve us from these restrictions, That is all they ask, 
and I say itis only fair that we should grant them that 
request. Thoy have labored under their disadvantageous 
circumstances for ten years, They have waited long for 
the fulfilment of the promise of the First Minister that their 

rospects would be improved by the adoption of the 

ational Policy. I remember hearing the Finance Minis- 
ter, who is now the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, state that free traders never received better prices 
than were received under the National Policy. That hon. 
gentleman, [ am sure, is possessed of more wisdom and 
common sense than not to know that he was simply bum- 
bugging the people of this country in making that state- 
men 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER, I must call the gentleman 
to order; 
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Mr. McMULLEN. Iam quite willing to withdraw the 
statement if it is out of order, but it cannot be too forcibly 
put to the members of this House and to the people of this 
country as to the deceit which was practised in holding out 
the advantages which were held out to the farmers under 
the operations of the National Policy. They have not re- 
ceived the advantage which was promised them, they have 
not got the increase in prices which was promised them, 
they have not got the home market which was promised 
them; our shipments show that they have not got that home 
market, and, in place of getting that home market they 
have been compelled to seek another market for a larger 
portion of their produce than ever before. In order to 
illustrate the way in which the farmers of the coun- 
try have been used, I may tell a story or an anecdote of a 
Scotchman and an Indian who went out together to shoot. 
The Scotchman was a longheaded Scotchman, something 
like the Premier of this Dominion. They made a bargain 
that, when they came home at night they would divide the 
game. During the day they shot a duck and a crow. 
At night the longheaded Scotchman said to the Indian, 
“Now, Indian, you take the crow and I'll take the 
duck, or I’ll take the duck and you take the crow.” 
“But,” says the Indian “you always say crow to 
me.” Yes, every change that has taken place in the tariff, 
the farmer has got the crow and the manufacturer has got 
the duck, That has been the case every time, and so it 
will continue as long as we have our present trade policy. 
Now, I shall not say anything with regard to combines, 
except on one point. Very few have any idea of the extent 
to which these combines exist in this Dominion. I know 
a man in my section of the country who wanted to go into 
the undertaking business, and could not get the necessary 
supplies unless he went into the combine, Hoe was com- 
pelled to pay $30 as a fee to go into that combine, and he 
could not get the necessary trimmings for his business 
unless he produced a certificate that he was a member of 
that combine. Has it not come to a pretty pass in this 
Dominion, that, after paying all the extra and increased 
amount that we are compelled to pay for the special benefit 
of manufacturers, we cannot even commit our deceased 
friends and relations to their last resting place unless 
under the auspices of a combine? It is an outrage 
that things are in the condition in which they are. 
Now, it is always said that our manufacturers cannot 
compete with the United States. I maintain that our manu- 
facturers can compete with the United States. There is 
nothing in the world to prevent them. But the reason that 
they do not want to compete is that under the operations 
of the National Policy, they have got a soft thing, and they 
think to themselves that they would be fools to part with 
it so long as they can hold on to it, and as long as they can 
pursuade the Government and the people of this country 
that they cannot compete, so long will they hold on to the 
advantages which they now enjoy. That is the reason why 
they are not disposed to compete, Why can they not com- 
pete? Cannot raw material in the articles of cotton or 
sugar be laid down in Canada as cheaply as in any other 
place ? J was amazed at the remarks that fell from the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries with regard to the acticle 
of sugar. He challenged the correctness of a statement 
made by the hon. member for South Oxford with regard to 
our interest in Bahama, He said we owed a certain debt 
of national honor to England, and he went on to oxplain 
that statement, and before he got through with the 
speech he said, take the article of sugar. It was car- 
ried in British bottoms from the place of production 
to England, it was there transferred to railways and 
carried on British railways to British factories , it was 
there manufactured by British labor, and was then re- 
shipped in British bottoms and brought to our shores; on 
that article we paid the duty after it had been brought to 
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the highest condition of manufacture, ‘ Now,’ said he, 
“take the condition of things as we find them at present. 
We bring sugar from the place of production, in our own 
ships to our own shores, we manufacture the sugar our- 
selves, our own people get the advantage of all the labor, 
and all the profit goes into the pocket of our own people.” 
Well, now, [ thought that if he was so strongly devoted to 
the interests of England, if he wished to hold so determinedly 
to his allegiance to the manufacturers of England, he cer- 
tainly should not have made that comparison, because it 
clearly shows the truth of the statement made by the First 
Minister, when he said that if the National Policy endan- 
gered British connection, all the worse for British connec- 
tion. Now, hon. gentlemen opposite never say a word 
about the smuggling going on from the United States into 
Canada, of which there was never more done than at the 
present moment. At one time, after the close of 
the war, all the smuggling was out of Canada into 
the United States, simply because goods were 
cheaper in Canada than in the United States. 
Now, I want any hon. member on the other side of the 
House, who advocates the National Policy, to say why it is 
that under the operations of that policy the tide has turned, 
and that to-day goods are dearer in Canada than they are 
in the United States. There is a very large smuggling 
going on; I know from personal knowledge that I have 
obtained from parties who live in Buffalo, that the goods are 
smuggled into Canada as far up as Brantford, bought there 
and taken into this country free of duty. Now, this shows 
that while in our country articles have been increasing in 
price, they have been lowering on the American side, Now, 
who is going to be at the expense of preventing all this 
smuggling? Before things got to this condition the Ameri- 
cans had to pay the cost of a large staff of preventive officers 
to prevent smuggling; now, our Government will have 
to pay that cost. The Americans have no fear of 
goods being bought in Canada and carried across to 
the States, simply because people can buy them in 
their own country cheaper than they cculd here. They 
have reached that point in their history that they 
will be relieved to a large extent of that expenditure, Here 
we have an enormous frontier of several thousand miles 
across which goods will be continually smuggled so long as 
the respective prices remain as at present. I say in order to 
relieve us from that enormous expense it would be much 
better to have unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States in the natural products of the soil as well as in 
manufactured goods. Now, it is said also that we should be 
loyal to the Empire ; we should be loyal to ourselves. Well, 
Sir, I will venture to say that perhaps there is not an indi- 
vidual within the reach of my voice who has not got a 
relative in the United States ; I would venture to say that 
from one end of this Dominion to the other, you will meet 
with but very few who have not got relations over there. 
Now, is it to be looked upon as a national crime on our part 
because we send to our own relatives across the border, 
things that they want, and we take from them things which 
we require and that they have to part with. And is it looked 
upon as disloyal that we should trade our own blood relations? 
You will not find on the face of the earth two nations 
so near together, so convenieutly located for trade in many 
respects, the same race of people, that are sujected to such 
absolute restrictions in trade as exist between Qanada and 
the United States—caused, first by the National Policy in- 
troduced into the United States after the close of the war, 
when they put on a very large duty ; and secondly, caused 
by the foolish and unwise course we have adopted in in- 
creasing, from year to year, the duty upon goods coming 
from there, so as to make this absolute wall of separation. 
Now, hon. gentlemen are very loud with regard to the 
question of loyalty. You would fancy, to hear them speak, 
that there was not a loyal man on this side of the House, 
Mr, MoMvuLuEn, 


you would fancy we were all rebels, that we are all annex- 
ationists, that there was not a drop of loyal blood in our 
veins, and that we are disloyal to the core. 


Mr. SPROULE. Correct. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. Well, we had better go back and 
review the history of this county. The best way to judge 
of a party is in the same manner that the hon. member for 
South Oxford stated at one time that he judged of the First 
Minister of this country ; he said he never took much stock 
in what he said, he always took stock in what ho did, I 
think that is the best way to decide our loyalty. We had 
better go back and see what they did in the past. We had 
Parliament buildings in this country burned at one time; I 
do not think the Grits did it, they were never charged with 
doing it. We had a Governor General in this country 
who was stoned and rotten-egged on a certain occasion; I 
never it heard it was the Grits who were charged with 
doing that. Then again we had an annexation manifesto 
signed at one time; I never heard they were all Grits who 
signed than manifesto. Now, when hon. gentlemen under- 
take to lecture us about loyalty, they should look back over 
their own record, avd see whether there are any black spots 
on it before they attempt to charge us with being disloyal. 
Now, the next question I shall touch upon is the iron duties. 
Last year we had increased iron duties put on, and we know 
that England remonstrated with regard to the increase of iron 
duties. It is said, of course, that no change in the tariffshould 
ever be made that would be likely to offend the mother country 
or estrange it from us; but hon, gentlemen opposite do not 
appear to have given that consideration much attention 
when they increased the iron duties. We find remon- 
strances in regard to the iron duties made by the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, by the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, by the British iron trade, all the iron associa- 
tions joining in denouncing the increase in the iron duties. 
They went on to show that this was not a friendly act on 
the part of Canada towards the mother country and that 
the imposition of those duties was very likely to strain the 
friendly relations existing. When these protests were 
made one of our Canadian journals undertook to prove that 
these duties were not imposed for the purpose of striking 
the English iron trade, but for the purpose of striking the 
American trade, and after that paper had used the arga- 
ment the Minister of Finance took it up and used it like- 
wise. The statement made was as follows: 

“Tt was implied that the Canadian duties on certain lines of iron goods 

were only a little over 25 per cent. ; whereas a writer in the Liverpool 
Post shows that the duties referred to range from 40 per cent. on pig 
to 55 per cent. on bar iron. Lastly, the. statement made by one of 
the Ministerial journals and re-echoed by Sir Charles Tupper, to the 
effect that the iron duties had been imposed out of a sincere desire 
on our part to strengthen the Empire, struck the English press as 
peculiarly audacious. It would have been more ingénuous in Sir 
Oharles, they thought, as well as more complimentary to British 
intelligence, to have confessed at once that our aim was to protect 
the Londonderry venture regardless of British interests.’’ 
It is thus apparent that hon, gentlemen opposite were not 
so particularly anxious about our relations with England 
when they imposed the iron duties as they now appear to 
be in regard to unrestricted reciprocity. They now hold up 
before the eyes of this House and the country that such a 
policy is likely to strain the friendly relations between the 
Dominion and England; but, as I have said, when they im- 
posed the iron duties, this never seems to have entered their 
minds, In discussing this question further and in connec- 
tion with commercial union English manufavturers say it 
matters little to them how we supply ourselves with iron 
if the duty is placed in such a way that they are virtually 
shut out of the market—they say it matters not whether 
re produce the iron ourselves or take it from the American 
side, 


‘(Tf it be,said that under commercial union we should have to adopt 
a higher tariff than the existing one, and that British exporters would 
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therefore be injured more seriously than they are at present, the answer 
is, that whilst the tendency in the United States isto reduce duties the 
tendency in Canada is to increase them.” 


So much for the imposition of the iron duties. When the 
Minister of the Interior addressed the House upon this 
resolution he said that a number of people who had gone to 
Dakota were returning, In my section of the country I 
can assure the hon. gentleman that there has been quite an 
exodus to the Western States, but I do not know a single 
instance of a man who has returned. I would indeed be 
glad if they did return. I was rather amused that the hon, 
gentleman, in comparing the prices received for farm pro- 
duce in this country and the United States, went all the 
way to Milwaukee for prices to compare with Toronto 
prices. Anotber peculiar point in the discussion is that 
hon. gentlemen opposite are always ready, as stated by the 
Minister of the Interior, to give the largest measure of 
reciprocity, consistent with the National Policy. Only 
keep the National Policy in tact, only protect the manv- 
facturers, and if you can by any side wind, or in any 
other way, give a little advantage to either the laboring 
classes or the farming community all right, but do not 
disturb the National Policy. I notice also that the opera- 
tives are threatened with being thrown out of works; hon. 
gentlemen opposite say they will not have the labor, that 
this resolution strikes at them as well as at the manufac- 
turers. Manufacturers coming from the United States into 
Canada can come across the border without paying any 
duty. There is no protection on labor coming in or going 
out. How, therefore, is unrestricted reciprocity to strike 
the laboring classes ? J. noticed, the other day, that a certain 
railway company ran- out of engineers, and the company 
sent to Montreal and from the Grand Trunk Railway and 
Canadian Pacific Railway obtained almost all the men they 
required. The men had no duty to pay on going to the 
United States, as Americans have no duty to pay on coming 
here, Consequently, there is no protection for the laboring 
man, while there is a protection for the manufacturer. If 
a manufacturer comes to this country he has to pay duty 
on the machinery and raw material he uses, and in that 
way he has protection. I was rather amused by the 
Minister of the Interior saying we did not want reci- 
procity or commercial union. It is singular that he 
should express that view when the Government in their 
tariff policy of 1878 stated they would be only too glad to 
accept reciprocity if the Americans would give it to us, 
but now they are not willing to accept it. The hon. gentle- 
man also made reference to Mr. Blake’s speech at Malvern. 
That speech appears to be asource of comfort to hon. 
gentlemen opposite; butif hon. gentlemen will tarn up 
the proceedings of the House they will find that on the 
very first occasion last year Mr. Blake took the opportu- 
nity of showing that he did not intend and did not accept 
the National Policy asa necessity. Mr. Blake has always 
held to the principle of a revenue tariff, so adapted that it 
would give the manufacturers incidental protection by 
allowing them to import their raw materials free, He has 
not, on any occasion, departed from that view, and when 
he spoke at Malvern he merely wished to convey the idea 
that there was no question as between free trade and pro 
tection but as between a revenue tariff and a protec- 
tive tariff, because those were the great questions 
then before the country. The Minister of the Interior 
declared that up to this time we had been without a 
policy. We will not boa party without a policy any 
longer. We have a policy, which we will try to make the 
people understand and which will be fully explained to 
them, Some hon. gentlemen seem to be terribly confused 
with regard to this reciprocity question and do not realise 
what it is, although we have endeavored to grind it into 
their understandings in very plain ani pointed speeches. 
The hon. member for South “O. 


wright) in a very able speech very plainly and pointedly 
declared what in his opinion would be the effect of unre- 
stricted reciprocity, and if hon, gentlomen are in ignorance 
of the true meaning of that principle, it is because they 
have not listened to the statements made. In 1879 the 
Minister of the Interior said that the Government of Mr. 
Mackenzie had offered reciprocity and had done their best to 
secure it. No doubt that Government did try to secure 
reciprocity, and hon. gentlemen opposite have declared by 
the National Policy that they were prepared to accept 
reciprocity when the United States were prepared to give it. 
I believe that clause in the protective tariff was inserted 
for the purpose of misleading the farmers. They went to 
the farmers and said: We are willing to have reciprocity 
with the United States just as soon as they are willing to 
give it to us, and I have no doubt that when another 
general election takes place in this Dominion you will 
find the amendment proposed to the resolution now 
before the House by the hon. the Minister of Marine and 
Fishries, hawked around every constituency and the 
supporters of the present Government will say: Do you 
doubt that it is not our intention to give you better 
trade relations with the United States? Look here, 
there is a resolution moved by us in the House of Com- 
mon and your friends opposed it and voted against it. 
We are earnestly anxious to do everything that we can 
for you aud we are going to give you reciprocity just as 
quickly as we can get it. That will be in accordance with 
the promise made in 1878, when tha party opposite was 
going to give the farmers home markets, and better markets, 
and better prices, for all products than ever they got in pre- 
vious years. Another statement the Minister of the Interior 
made was when he told us that the farmers of this country 
did not send 10 per cent. of their stuff to the United States. 
If he looked up the returns he would have seen that the 
farming products exported to the United States last year 
amounted to $15,000,000. Well now it 10 per cent. is 
taken that will be $150,000,000 of products, I can hardly 
think that he intended to make such astatement, but it is 
evidently a statement made without due consideration. He 
also spoke in regard to the increase of population and 
wealth in tho city of Toronto. Allow me to tell the hon. 
the Minister that Toronto has increased at the cost of the 
outside towns. I know that in my own town that there 
have been I am sure quite 150 of our population who have 
left and gone to Toronto, The reason for that is that manu- 
facturers are being centralised largely there. I also know 
the town from which the hon. member for North Perth 
(Mr. He:son) comes, and I think he will not dare to deny 
the statement that a large manufacturing institution in 
that town has established a branch institution in the’ city 
of Toronto, and they were just about to move their entire 
plant there when the town legislature decided to give them 
a large bonus to keep the manufactory or part of it in that 
town. In my own town we have lost very seriously under 
the operation of the National Policy, and how? Why, Sir, 
those blacksmiths and carriage makers who in a quiet and 
small way produced what the people wanted, have been 
compelled, owing to the extensive maaufacturing institutions 
that have been put up, to quit the business altogether. We 
have to-day in our town two foundries and a carriage shop 
standing idle and not a single hammer going in either of them 
—monuments to the destruction the National Policy has 
worked in those trades. Thisis simply because under the 
operation of the National Policy the tendency is to centralise 
and get up large factories while those small places have been 
ruined. I believe this is the case with many places as well as 
the town I come from. While we rejoice at the progress 
which has been made in the city of Toronto, we claim after 
all that it is largely caused by the influx from the country 
towns and villages around of manufacturers, laborers and 


xford (Sir Richard Cart-| others, and that it is not a growth that has been caused by 
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the influx of population from other parts of the world. I 
come now, Sir, to say a word or two with regard to the 
statement of the hon, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
and Iam sorry he is notin his place. He ought to be because 
Ministers are paid annually their salaries to attend to the 
duties of the House, and they are paid a sessional allowance 
to be here and discuss public questions. The hon. the 
Minister of Fisheries in the introductory part of his speech 
found fault with some expression used by the hon. 
member for South Oxford (¢Sir Richard Cartwright). 
He tried toshow that that gentleman was in the habit of 
using certain words very frequently and he said that one 
word “it is clear, it is clear, it is clear” was used several 
times in his speech. I remember on a former occasion the 
hon. the Minister of Fisheries undertook to reply to the 
hon, th» then leader of the Opposition and he commenced 
a criticism at the same time. He said he had read over 
his speech on that occasion once, and read it over a second 
and a third time, and all he could find in it was a repetition 
of the word ‘“‘maybe, maybe, maybe.” The hon. member 
for Charlotte (Mr. Gillmor) on that occasion undertook to 
deal with the hon. the Minister of Fisheries and he com- 
pared him to a bird of prey flying over the Jandscape which 
he failed to behold and flying over the beauties of 
the river, which he failed to behold and missing the 
grandeur of the landscape his only object was to 
light on some dead horse in the fence corner and 
stick his bill in the carcase up to his eyes. We 
find the hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
still a bird of prey. He has started on the same 
course again and it appears that his classic ear is 
wearied of the use made of the Queen’s English in this 
House. He has no doubt been hobnobbing at Washington, 
and | suppose he takes it upon himself to criticise all that 
is said and done within this Chamber. The hon. gentleman 
had better perhaps not be too severe in that regard for 
although he holds a portfolio in the Government just now the 
days were when he used to deliver lectures on temperance 
at $10 apiece. I am told he has stabled his temperance 
horse for the present, but he might be yet called upon to 
take it out and saddle it and do the same duty with it 
again. Itis for him tosay. I notice he has pretty well 
avoided his temperance sentiments, but he does not care 
just now. It does not serve any good end and as long as he 
is permitted to occupy a seat in the Cabinet with $7,000 a 
year he puts his temperance sentiment to one side. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Question. Order. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER. I request you to confine 
yourself more closely to the question under debate, 


Mr. McMULLEN, He stated in his address that the 
only market or outlet we could get for our surplus product 
was where it was wanted. I would like to know if the 
United States is not our natural market for what we send 
there, and if our only market is to be found in England? 
The reason why we send them there is because we get 
better prices for them there than wecan get in other 
places. He spoke also with regard to the population in 
his own section who have left there. He said the reason 
they went to the United States was because they wanted 
freer and better and broader lands, Now, Sir, that is rather 
a peculiar admission for a Minister of the Crown to make. 
I thought we had as broad and free lands here as could be 
got in any part of the world. I thought we had a great 
deal to boast of with regard to the extent of our fertile ter- 
ritory in the North-West, and that the inhabitants of New 
Brunswick should go to the Western States to get broader 
and freer lands I cannot understand. He referred also to 
the quantity of coal that is carried over the Intercolonial 
Railway, as an evidence of the growth of interna- 
tional trade. I do not think that this is much evidence, 
The fact of the matter is, when we take the 

Mr. McMuLLuEn. 


history of the Intercolonial Railway and notice that it is 
run at a very serious loss of income and consider the fact 
that last year the Minister of Railways and Canals acknow- 

ledged that coal was carried at a loss, I do not think it is a 
very great advantage to this entire Dominion that we aro. 
working up at an annual loss an international trade in the 

matter of coal. He also stated that if we got an international 

trade, it would tend to increase the “ combines ” rather than 

reduce them. He pointed out that “ combines ” existed in the 
United States. They may possibly exist, but an argument 

that extending our commerce and obtaining trade with an 

extensive country, composed of 60,000,000, would tend to 

increase the number of “combines” is a rather peculiar 

argument. According to that-argument, if the whole world 

had adopted free trade, then there would be huge combines, 

because the more extensive you make the trade relations of 
a country the greater inducement there is to “combines.” 

The hon, Minister of Marine also stated that Sir Charles 
Tupper, when he was in Washington made a demand 

for closer trade relations with the United States, but 
that demand was declined. It is very singular that he 

made a demand for what a number of hon. gentle- 
men opposite hold we do not want. One reason why 
we contend that it would be a decided advantage 
to the Maritime Provinces, as well as to Ontario and 

Quebec, to have unrestricted trade with the United 

States, is that the large population in the border cities 

would afford excellent markets for the products our people 
have to sell. When we consider that we have within 

twenty-four hours’ run, New York, with 1,206,000, Brook- 
lyn, with 553,000, Buffalo, with 155,000, and Rochester, 

with 100,000, it must he clear that with closer trade rela- 

tions these cities would be large consumors of our surplus 
produce. In this connection I will read a letter which was 
written by a gentleman whose name I am sure is respected 

by every man in this House—a letter addressed by John 

Bright to Joseph Aspinall, of Detroit, in answer to an invi- 
tation to be present at a convention in favor of reciprocity 

between the United States and Canada. It is as follows: 

“The project of your convention gives me great pleasure. I hope it 

will lead to a renewal of commercial intercourse with the British North 
American Provinces, for it will be a miserable thing if because they are 
in connection with the British Crown and you acknowledge as your 
chief magistrate your President at Washington, there should not be a 
commercial intercourse between them and you as free as if you were one 
people living under one government.”’ 
That is the view held by Mr. Bright of what should be the 
prevailing sentiment in regard to reciprocity ot trade. Now, 
Sir, I have some quotations here from the speech delivered 
by the hon. Minister of Marine. He says, speaking of the 
farmers: 

‘*But I have full faith in the intelligence of the tarming community, 

that, if this question comes to be a serious question, to be fought out 
before them, and both sides of it are fully ventilated, the farmers of this 
country will hold themselves aloof from the bait held out to them, and 
will keep themselves to the connections they have to-day, well assured 
that by so doing their future will not be prejudiced, but, on the contrary, 
will be prosperous. ”’ 
Well, Sir, I would like to hear the hon. gentleman address 
a large gathering of farmers and present these views to 
them; I think he would find they would not be prepared 
to endorse them. I believe he would realise that the time 
is past when farmers can be misled by statements of that 
kind, and that they are not willing to listen to promises of 
good prices and better times as they were in 1878. Tho 
hon, gentleman said again : 

“ A large proportion of the clothing he and his family wear is also 
paid for out of the products of his farm, and no taxes paid.’’ 

I cannot understand how the hon, gentleman comes to that 
conclusion, Again, in dealing with the farmer, he says: 


‘¢ Oh, but my hon. friend says, there is the tariff on coarse woollens, 
and consequently the man who wears these woollens pays @ heavy tax 
Onevery yard he uses. Does he? The farmer has sheep on his owa 
farm, which he often shears himself, and whose wool he has often made 
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up in the mill of his own locality, and his family wear the clothes thus 
manufactured. Where is the tax that is paid on these ?”’ 

At the present time there is not a single woollen manu- 
facturing establishment in this Dominion that will take 
wool from a farmer, and manufacture it into cloth. The 
manufacturers will take his wool at the market price, and 
will sell their manufactured goods to him at the market 
price, with all the advantages of the tariff under which they 
manufacture, but there is not a single one of them who will 
take his wool and make it into cloth for him, They know 
too much, because under the operations of the National 
Policy they know that they have the advantage of the 
farmer, and they take all the advantage they can get. 
Again the hon. Minister says: 

“(Tf we consider advisable to discriminate against Great Britain, we 

have the right to do so. We have our own interests and they are para- 
mount, and that assertion was made still stronger to-day by the hon. 
member for Queen’s, and it was echoed by my hon. friend from South 
Oxford. The hon. member for South Oxford says: If it does discrimi- 
nate against Great Britain, we have a right to doit, our own interests 
are paramount.” 
That part of the statement I referred to a short time ago, 
showing that under the imposition of the duties on sugar 
the hon. gentleman was not consistent in holding those 
views. I shall now say something with regard to the value 
of lands. Mr. Blue’s book is quoted as an authority on this 
subject. Mr. Blue does not go back and give full quotations, 
but he gives quotations for only some years. I notice that 
in 1882 the value of farm lands was $632,000,000, in 1883 
$664,000,000, in 1884 $625,000,000, in 1885 $4526,000,000, 
and in 1886 $648,000,000, a considerable decrease on what 
it was in 1883; so that when hon. gentlemen attempt to 
say that farming lands are still getting more valuable they 
are mistaken, even basing their argumeats on the evidence 
produced by Mr. Blue. 


Mr. HESSON. Does the hon. gentleman mean to say 
that Mr. Blue reports farm lands throughout Canada as 
lower to-day than they were last year ? 


Mr. McMULLIN. Mr. Blue may be correct with regard 
to some sections, but I say he is not with regard to all sec- 
tions. Then, Sir, we had the production of wheat. The 
hon. member for Lincoln gave us some idea of the amount 
of production of wheat in 1882. The following are the 
figures of our wheat for severa] years past : 


Fall Wheat. Spring Wheat. Barley. 
VSS 2etates cee 31,277,048 9,665,995 24,284,407 
1883 iseseecerovs 11,656 957 9,726,063 18,414,337 
1884 20,717,631 14,609, 661 19,119,041 
TSO 5p rcs tacts 21,478, 281 9,129,881 16,533,587 
1886's. ..08 sieves 18,071,142 9,518,553 19,512,278 


In 1885 the average yield of fall wheat was 20-4 bushels 
per acre, and the largest yield was in Hastings, where the 
average was 26°2, In 1885 the average all over the Pro- 
vince was 24°5 bushels. Of spring what the average yield 
in 1886 was 16°5 bushels. In 1885 it was but 11°4 bushels, 
The average yield of barley in 1886 was 26-5 bushels. In 
1885 it was 27:7 bushels, The average yield of oats was 
36°2 bushels in 1886 and 35°8 bushels in 1885. The Minis- 
ter of Marine and Fisheries said what the prices were. Let 
us see what the prices were for the last seven years. The 
prices, taking an average of what was paid in all the prin- 
cipal Ontario markets, were :— 


Fall Spring 
wheat, wheat, Barley, Oats,’ Peas, 
per bu. perbu. per bu 
$0 66 $043 $0 74 
0 57 0 38 0 71 
0536 0 33:1 0 64°4 
0 66'2 0315 0 58 
0513 0320 0 52°6 
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Mr, TAYLOR. Give us the prices for 1876 and 1877. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. Now, with regard to the price of farm 
lands, I can speak only for my owa section, and I can say I 
have had considerable experience both in selling and buying 
lands, both for myself and for other people. I know per- 
sonally that four miles from the town where I am, a man 
in 1880 was offered $7,500 for his farm. He refused, and 
rented the farm for five years. Before the five years were 
up, he died, and the farm was sold, under his will, for 
$4,900. I also know the case of a man who went to Dakota 
and borrowed money on his farm for which he was offered 
$3,200. He refused the offer and left his property in the 
hands of his Jand agent and of another man who was to 
take some interest in its disposal, to be sold. It was 
advertised three months for sale, but not an offer 
was made for it. It had then to be sold by 
auction, and was bought in for $2,800, or $400 less 
than the owner was offered for it when he went away. 
These are cases that came within my own knowledge, and 
I care not for what Mr. Blue or any other man may say, 
when I have personal knowledge that furnishes undoubted 
evidence that Jand in our section is not holding its own. I 
could make similar statements with regard to North Perth, 
where I know some of the lands are not holding their owa, 
I have been making valuations, aud I know that in my 
own section of country to-day, there are no less than six farms 
put up at public auction under mortgages, and in not ore 
single instance has a buyer been found. I know of an instance 
where a farm was brought for $3,700 in 1879. The owner 
mortgaged it, and he was offering it within the last month for 
$2,300 without being able to obtainabuyer. Tosay there- 
fore in the face of these facts that farm lands are holding 
their own is an absurdity, as regards my section at any rate. 


Mr. HESSON. I will give you evidence about North 
Perth, 


Mr. MoMULLEN. We have had some discussion with 
regard to the article of butter. An hon. gentleman the 
other afternoon contended that England was our market 
for our butter, and that we could always get good prices 
there; and that even if we had unrestricted reciprocity 
with the United States, we could not sell our butter there. 
I have a letter from a practical gentleman addres;ed to the 
Mail. In this letter, Ambrose Zettel, a Bruce County farmor 
and secretary of the FormosagButter and Cheese company, 
gives some excellent reasons for his belief in commercial 
union : 


‘ At the end of last season our company had 20,009 pounds of very 
fine butter on hand for sale. The English market, however, was so 
overcrowded that the buyers would not give a sati-factory price and the 
company were forced to look to the United States My brothers, who 
own a creamery in Minnesota, informed me that our butter would bring 
from 25 to 26 cents a pound any day in St. Paul, and the same class of 
butter was quoted in the Buffalo wholesale market at from 28 to 30 
cents. The duty, however, was in the way and the company were 
forced to keep their stock in the hope of getting s market elsewhere. 
We kept it until the holidays, when the patrons of the factory, becoming 
anxious to receive their money, insisted on a sale at whatever price 
could be obtained. The price obtained was 204 cents and the butter was 
shipped to British Columbia. The patrons thus lost about $1,200 on 
their stock by being kept out of the Buffalo market. Other factories 
lost even more in the same way, as they were obliged to sell at even 
lower prices. Mr. Zettel states also that even in the face of the duty, 
large numbers of fine stall fed cattle are shipped to the United States. 
if the buyer had no duty to pay they would not only buy more cattle, 
but would pay our farmers just so much more for them, for we have 
better facilities for raising and breeding cattle and are nearer the 
Eastern markets than the Western farmer. I advise Canadian tarmers 
to study this question carefully, aside from party politics, and [ feel 
convinced that if they do so they will be almost to a man in favor of 
commercial union.”’ 


That is the view which that man holds in regard to butter 
and in regard to stock. I was rather amused to hear the 
hon. member for Hamilton (Mr. Brown) state that com- 
mercial union or unrestricted reciprocity was putting in the 
thin edge of the wedge of annexation. I do not see how 
he can reconcile that with the position that hon. gentlemen 
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opposite take in regard to extended relations with the 
United States. During the existence of the Reciprocity 
Treaty from 1854 to 1866, 1 do not think that our people 
were more inclined to join the Americans than they are at 
the present moment. I believe that, instead of our people 
becoming Americans, they will continue to be Canadians, 
but I believe that, unless you carry out unrestricted reci- 
procity or give our people some advantage in the way of 
extended markets, you will compel them to become Ameri- 
cans by going over there to live; but if you give them an 
opportunity of parting with their stuff in a lucrative way, 
the #probability is that they will remain in Canada 
and will continue to be Canadians. The hon. gentleman 
also stated that he was afraid he would lose his nation- 
ality by the adoption of commercial union or unrestricted 
reciprocity, that, after that had been in force for 
a year or two, we would nct be able to say whether 
we were Americans or Canadians. That reminds me 
of a story. An Irishman, whose sister got married, 
met a friend of his about a year afterwards, and said: “ Dan, 
did you hear the news?” ‘ No,” said Dan, “ what is it?” 
“Why,” said he, “ my sister has presented her husband 
with her first born, and the peculiarity is that I don’t know 
whether [ am an uncle or an aunt.” S», the hon. gentle- 
man said, that he would not know at the end of a year 
whether he would be an American or a Canadian, and 
therefore he was so much afraid to encourage reciprocity. 
Another thing which is said is that the result of this will 
be to wipe oat all our industries. I do not think it is right 
to impress upon the people of the country that thore is any 
such intention on this side of the House. Weare willing. 
and we always have been willing, that our industries should 
have all the advantages that justice to all the other sections 
of the country will allow them. We do not believe in 
burdening the people who are now in financial embarrass- 
ments, in order to keep up the manufacturers. We are 
willing that our manufacturers should continue to prosper, 
and should have all the advantages which we can extend 
to them, but, if they think the rest of the population of tae 
country are to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
their advantage alone,they should be made to understand that 
the people of this country will not bear with anything of this 
kind. They should be willing to get from this House justice, 
and nomore. They have been getting more than justice 
for ten years. They have had all the advantages, and the 
other portions of the people have been having all the injus- 
tices, and it is time that these manufacturers should be 
asked to stand alone without drawing on the resources of 
the consumers to an unjust extent, as they have been doing. 
There has been no case in the history of any country where 
those restrictionists have been willing to give way when 
once they have obtained an advantage. Look at the 
United States and see how manufacturers there are fighting 
against the reduction of the tariff, because they have had 
for many years the advantage of a high tariff, and conse- 
quently have been making millions, and the history of every 
country shows that, when once a high tariff gets a foothold, 
the manufacturers will fight for the continuation of the 
advantages they have, and that will be the case with the 
manufacturers of Canada. Hon, gentlemen have declared 
that we will lose $7,000,000 if we adopt unrestricted reci- 
procity. They cannot think it possible for us to con- 
duct the affairs of this country under those circum- 
stances, without direct taxation. In their hands, it 
may be impossible to do so, but I believe that, in the 
hands of gentlemen on this side of the House, it would be 
possible. I believe we could make such reductions in 
expenditure that the government of this country could be 
conducted without direct taxation. I believe that hon. 
gentlemen on this side are prepared to pledge their word 
to the people of this country that they will so handle the 
affairs of the country that direct taxation will not be neces- 
Mr. MoMouuuxrn. 
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sary, even with unrestricted reciprocity. I could quote 
some articles on which I think they could save at least five 
millions and a-half. For instance, there are legal expenses 
on which $61,000 was spent last year. There is outside 
printing, which could be easily done under the contract 
with the Government here, for which we paid last year 
$97,500. At least we could make a reduction in that 
amount. Then there is outside advertising, which amounted 
to $68,000. Reduce that by $50,000 and you still leave 
$18,000. Then there were payments to extra clerks or to 
clerks hired in the several departments for extra work, 
amounting to $120,000. I think that the clerks should be. 
made to understand that all the duties they perform should 
be done within hours, and that no extras would be allowed 
for work after hours. If they uaderstood that would be the 
rule, I believe they would do all the work without extra 
allowance: Last year we paid $3,542,406 for reduction 
of debt, though the estimate was $2,097,958. I do not know 
whether the extravagant commissions which were paid 
were the result of the absence of the High Commissioner 
from London, bat, when he was appointed, we were told 
that he would save us an enormous amount of money by 
living in London in connection with these commissions, On 
that item, $1,444,000 should have been saved. On Civil 
Government, I think, $150,000 could be saved, and on Civil 
Government contingencies there could be a reduction of 
$100,000. I think we could save $100,000 by economy in 
our penitentiaries. If you compare the cost of our peni- 
tentiaries with that of the Central Prison in Toronto, you 
will find that the latter is managed for $55,000 a year, 
while one of our ponitentiaries, which accommodated about 
the same number of prisoners, costs, $106,000. We havo 
not a penitentiary in the Dominion which is conducted on 
the same economical basis as the Central Prison in Toronto. 
That expense could be easily reduced by $106,000. Then, 
we could very well do without the superannuation system, 
and I was glad to see that a Committee which was introduced 
to one of the Ministers recently petitioned the Government, 
amongst other things, to do away with superannuations, 
If you abolish that, we will save $150,000. Then, again, if 
you will do away with pensions, this change will save 
$160,000. Then in regard to public works, we spent last 
year something like $2,500,000 in that branch. We might 
cut that sum down by $1,000,000, and we might make less 
expensive post offices, such as we have built down in St. 
Jéréme, in the constituvency of the Secretary of State. 
There are some 300 or 40) people in that village, and we pay 
the round sum of about $16,000 for a post office—lI forget 
exactly what the postmaster gets. We appropriated last 
year $10,000 for that post office, and I notice in the Esti- 
mates this year $6,000 more are asked to build a post office 
down in a little village where there is no necessity what- 
ever for it, but simply because the Secretary of State wanted 
it in his constitutency to strengthen his cause with the peo- 
ple. It will be a benefit to him when the elections come 
round ; 1 suppose it was a benefit last election, Go into 
western Canada, and there is only one town in the county 
of Wellington that has a post office, that isin Guelph. 
live in a town of 2,500 inhabitants, where the returns are 
something like $1,400 a year, but there is no post office. 
The returns at St. Jéré6me are not one-half that sum, I 
think the entire receipts of the office are something 
less than $800, I do not know that it reaches that sum. 
You could make a reduction of $250,000 in the matter of 
immigration, Then again you could reduce our legislation 
expenses by $100,000. We could easily reduce our railwa 
expenses by $150,000 by dismissing all the unnecessary Oll- 
cials and running railways on economical principles. Then 
again you should apply to the purpose what is voted to- 
wards the sustenance of the savages of the North-West, in 
place of giving it to a whole lot of officials. I think there 
is about a million altogether spent in connection with feed- 
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ing the Indians, and I think about one-half of the money goes 
into the pockets of officials. Now, if you were to establish 
a system whereby the public money would be economically 
expended I think we might save in connection with the 
Indians $400,000 a year. Then again on Miscellaneous, we 
might save $140,000 in connection with the Intercolonial 
Railway. We add to the capital of that line about 
$1,000,000 a year, and I think we could well do without it. 
Daring;the time of Mr. Mackenzie’s Government, they closed 
the capital account, and made up their minds that they could 
make the road pay its own expenses, and I think they did, 
or nearly so. It is time it should be done, but this 
Government have opened a capital account, and year 
by year they have added to it. Well, Sir, all these ex- 
penses I have read over to you amount to $5,644,000. 
Now, I wonder if any economical Government cannot go to 
work and reduce the expenses of this country by at least 
six millions, if they are disposed to do it. But hon. gentle- 
men opposite never will do it, because they are not in the 
direction of reducing the expense, their direction is rather 
to increase it. Now, these hon. gentlemen talk to us loudly 
about their loyalty. We come across things at times that 
show their loyalty is from the lip out. They deprecate, 
strongly and pointedly, investments cutside of our own 
Dominion, Why, I can remember last year when some 
members of the Ontario Government were supposed to own 
lands in Dakota, what hue and cry there was, a perfect 
yell, that Ministers of the Crown of the Province of Ontario 
should be owners of land in Dakota, and they were taken 
very pointedly to task in the Conservative press because 
they were supposed to have invested some money out there. 
Well, now, Sir, we come across an investment that was 
made by some hon. gentlemen opposite some time ago, away 
down in the State of Texas. We find there, Sir, a gen- 
tleman—I do not know who he is—but I find that 
his name is William Bullock Ives. I do not know 
where he lives, but I notice that he has led a whole lot of 
them into the bullock business down in that wonderful 


_ bullock producing state of Texas. I do not know whether he 


has made it a profitable investement or not, but I know 
that he has been the principal instrument: I find that there 
are a great many prominent men who have invested in this 
bullock business, There is the Hon. Senator Cochrane, who is 
a largefstockholder. The Hon, Hugh Ryan is a large stock: 
holder to the extent $133,000. Then R. R. Pope—who he is, 
whether he is a relative of the Minister of Railways or not, 
I do not know, but he is a stockholder to the extent of 
$20,000. I find, that this individual, William Bullock Ives, 
is a stock holder in two companies, in one for $14,500, and 


_ jointly with Mr. Pope for $33,000. I find, Sir, in the list— 


who do you think ? The Hon, Sir Charles Tupper, Finance 
Minister of this Dominion, who is a stockholder to the 
extent of $21,000. They are all stockholders in this wonder. 
ful company away down in the State of Texas, in which they 
have invested quite a lot of money. I notice, amongst other 
names, that of Alexander Ferguson, $5,000 ; and I notice 
that they have got one Grit, in the city of Montreal, Ido not 
know how they got hold of him—he is a stockholder to the 
extent of $80,00u. Well, I suppose, Mr. Speaker, he was a 
stranger to them, politically, and they took him in. I do 
not know if he has made any money by going in with them; 
from all I can learn he has lost about all he has putin. It 
is rather amusing to think that our Finance Minister who, 
by the way, was home at the Indian and (Qolonial exhibi- 
tion in London all last year, and who, no doubt, was telling 
the people that he interviewed of the enormous resources of 
our North-West, the enormous amount of land, the grand 
ranching country we had there, without its equal on the con- 


tinent of America, the grandest place for producing stock 
that possibly could be found—and while he was telling them 
all that, he was going secretly away down into the State of 
Texas and investing $21,000 himself. That plainly shows 
that he has no confidence in the country. If he had confidence 
in the ranching capacity of the North-West he would not have 
gone away down in Texas to invest his money. Now 
Sir, there is one peculiar thing. Of course these men are 
very lofty; if a lot of Grits were to invest their money in 
that way, there would be a terrible yell about it, and every 
Conservative paper in this country would publish that the 
Grits were untrue to their country, that they were not 
faithful to its interests, that they were taking their money 
to invest it in the United States instead of using it to 
develop the resources of their own country. Now, Sir, the 
First Minister of this Dominion has had a very peculiar 
career. He has held, or attempted to hold, the reins of 
power in this country fora great many years. Well, he 
has held them in a very peculiar way. His policy has been 
to distribute the loaves and fishes to his followers, His 
appeals have been to the needs and the greed of the people 
with regard to railway subsidies, public buildings, and 
advantages of one kind and another. And, Sir, he has had 
a following in this country, yes, quite a large one, I admit, 
a following that has followed him, not because of his states- 
manship, not because of his ability, not because of his patri- 
otism, but they have followed him from day to day, and year 
to year, and Parliament to Parliament, because they do eat 
of the loaves and fishes and are filled at the country’s 
expense. They get advantages, offices, and positions of 
one kind. and another, until our country to-day is filled 
with officials of this Government from one end to the other 
sucking the life blood out of the people of this Dominion, 
I say it is time we had an_end of this thing, and I believe 
the day is not far distant when the people of this country 
will wake up and will declare that they will not put up any 
longer with the extravagant condition of things that exists 
in this country ; and when they will call to account, very 
pointedly, the men who are at the head of the Government 
for the manner in which they have handled its public affairs. 
The First Minister has quite arecord. He has eracted a mon- 
ument to his memory ; his friends will not require to erect a 
monument to him as they did to Sir George Cartier. Tho 
right hon, gentleman has erected a monument of $150,000,- 
000 of national debt, under which the people will grind for 
years after we have ceased to take part in public discussions, 
a monument which generation after generation will feel 
the results of, and future generations will feel the extra- 
vagance that characterised the acts of the Government over 
which he presided, and in consequence of the manner in 
which public affairs were administered by his Government 
the people will be called upon the bear burdens and meet 
the consequences, 


Mr. FERGUSON (Welland), moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 12:45 a.m:, 
(Tuesday). 


Printed by MoLaay, Rogsr_& Oo., Parliamantary Printers, Wellington 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Turspay, 27th March, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS, 
THE PRINTING COMMITTER, 


Mr. BERGIN moved the adoption of the first, second 
and third reports of the Joint Committee on Printing, 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Will the hon. gentleman 
explain ? 

Mr. BERGIN. It is simply the account for printing. 
The account for printing is the first one, the second one is 
the report of the said committee auditing the account, and 
the third, the report and the documents ordered to be 
printed last meeting. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It is a question of a 
quorum. 

Mr. BERGIN. Yes, a question of a quorum. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. What is the quorum ? 

Mr. BERGIN. Nine. 

Motion agreed to. 


FIRST READINGS. 


Bill (No. 68) to incorporate the Alberta Railway and Coal 
Company.—(Mr. Davis, Alberta.) 

Bill (No. 69) to confirm a mortgage given by the Central 
Railway Company to the Central Trust Company of New 
York to secure an iseue of debentures.—(Mr. Weldon, St. 
John.) 

Bill (No, 70) to incorporate the Montreal Island Railway 
Company.—(Mr. Desjardins.) 

Bill (No. 71) to grant certain powers to the St. John’s, 
and Iberville Hydraulic and Manufacturing Company.— 
(Mr. Vanasse. ) 

Bill (No. 72) to incorporate the New York, St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa Railway Company.—(Mr. Wood, Brockville.) 

Bill (No. 73) respecting the Stanstead, Shefford and 
Chambly Railway Company.—(Mr, Fisher.) 

Bill (No. 74) to amend the Act to incorporate the 
Kincardine and Teeswater Railway Company.—(Mr. 
Rowand.) 
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Bill (No. 75) to incorporate the Ottawa and Parry 
Sound Railway Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Renfrew.) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD moved for leave to intro- 
duce Bill (No. 76) to amend the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, chapter 50, respecting the North-West Territories. 
He said: I make this motion now for the purpose of having 
the Bill stand for a second reading at as early a day as 
convenient after the recess, The Bill ig on the lines of the 
measure introduced by the hon. member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) when he was Minister of the Interior, It 
provides that the North-West Council shall have the 
character of a legislative assembly, having not less than 21 
nor more than 25 members. A schedule of the constitu- 
encies is now under consideration, and is not yet attached 
to the Bill. It is proposed that the nominated members of 
the council shall cease; but as there are at present 
no legal men in the council, nor is there much chance 
of there being many legal men in the first assembly, it is 
proposed that the Government may have power to appoint 
certain legal experts, not exceeding three, who shall sit and 
assist in the drafting of Bills, and have the power of discus- 
sion but not the power of voting, something like the repre- 
sentative delegates from the teriitories in the United States 
Congress. That provision is intended to apply to the 
present term of the legislative assembly ; it is hoped that 
in the second term some lezal gentlemen may find their 
way into the assembly and enable us to do away with that 
provision. It is proposed to extend the term of the 
existence of the legislature from two or thres years, The 
qualification will remain the same, household suffrage with 
the addition of an income suffrage. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor shall no longer sit with the council or assembly, but 
shall, as in the Provinces, be a separate estate, and the 
assembly will be presided over as this assembly is, by a 
Speaker. There is an extension of the powers of the 
assembly which I need not trouble the House with now, 
but the subject will be fully entered into when the Bill is 
under discussion. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What about executive coun- 
cillors. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We do not propose to 
have executive councillors. There is a proposition of that 
kind in one of the petitions of the North-West Council 
which is before the House, but after consideration those 
gentlemen are opposed to it themselves, They say that it 
is really a retrogressive step, rather than one in advance, 
These are the principal features of the measure. 


Mr, LAURIER. I am not aware that the resolutions of 
the North-West Council with respect to this matter have 
been placed before the House, If they have not been, I 
SUED the hon. gentleman will place them before the 

ouse, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Cortainly. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), I am sure the House will be 


glad if the hon. gentleman would afford us some further 
information on this important Bill, The people in that 
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country have made considerable progress in number and in 
the development of the country, and a government a little 
more approaching that of a Province than that which at 
present exists there is no doubt required; but in all our 
Provinces we have parliamentary responsible government, 
and I do not understand from the hon. gentleman’s obser- 
vations how he proposes that the executive government 
shall be carried on, The proposition he has mate relates 
purely to matters of legislation. Does he propose that the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Territories shall have the 
power of vetoing the measures of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territories? Does he propose that when the Legis- 
lature meets and passes a law which it believes to 
be for the good of the Territories, within the limits 
assigned to it, the Governor in Council here shall 
have the power, by instruction, to disallow it ? Does he 
propose that the Lieutenant Governor of the Territcries 
shall have an executive council to advise him with 
regard to the administration of the affairs cf the Territories ? 
For you will observe that the powers possessed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council there now are not purely jegisiative 
powers, but administrative and cxecutive powers us well, 
How are those administrative and exesutive powers to be 
exercised? Are they to be exercised by the Executive of 
the Territories, acting under the advice and approval of the 
majority of those whom the people have elected to represent 
them? Does the hon. gentloman propose they shall act on 
the advice which they may, from time to time, receive from 
the Government here? Now, I say that these are matters 
of the very first importance, and that before we are a-ked 
to take any step in advance in the legislative and govern- 
mental development of that country, we should note precise- 
ly what we are called upon to do; for it does seem me to bo 
rather extraordinary to admit that the people of tho terri- 
tory are so far advanced, by way of organization, intoa 
political and social community, as to make it necessary 
that they should have what may be considered a mature 
system devised for the purposes of legisiation, and yet that 
that the legislative and administrative affairs of the country 
should be in the hands of an irresponsible body. Certainly 
the powerof legislation and administration should go 
hand in hand. If the community are entitled, and I 
am inclined to think that the hon, gontleman is doing 
right in recognising that they are entitled to complete 
legislative control over those matters which are exclu- 
sively assigned to them, they should have equally indepen. 
dent control over the executive and administrative affairs 
of the territory, within tho same limits. ‘hey should be 
made commensurate with the legislative authority; they 
should be governmental to the same extent, and it would be 
a wholly anomalous condition of things for the executive 
and administrative affaire to be directed, nut in consonance 
with the views of the majority of those whom the people 
have returned to the Legislature, but should be eontrolied 
by instructions given, irom time to time, to the Lieutenant 
Governor from Ottawa. That would be simply Downing 
Street over again, 1t would be simply introducing into the 
North-West ‘lerritories precisely that condition of things 
which existed in Upper ard Lower Canada before respon- 
sible Government was established. They had legislative 
_bodies that could represent the people, but they had an 
executive Government that represented Downing Street, 
and it would be rather a retrograde step to introduce any 
analogous system of government into the North-West 
Territories. Iam sure the Houce will be anxious to know 
precisely what the hon, geutleman proposes to do in this 
matter, 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. ‘Tuais is perhaps not the 
time to discuss in exienso the various questions which the 
hon. gentleman has raised. In the first place, I must tell 
the bon. gentleman that in the Nortb:West they havea 

Mr, Mirus (Bothwell). : 


most holy horror of responsible government. The 
representations are, I may say, without any exception, 
against the premature introduction of responsible govern- 
ment. Ifthe hon, gentlemen were in the position of the 


Minister of Interior, he would fiad that the one cry is: do 


no} at a)l ab present give us a government of that kind, I 
take it the assembly, although sitting separate from the 
Government, will have the same administrative as well 
as legislative powers which they had when under the name 
of acouncil. The relations between the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor there and the Government here will continue to be 
the same as they were before this Bill was introduced — 

Mr, MILLS. They cannot be. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD—or the same as between 
the Licutenant Governors of the Provinces and the Gov- 
ernor General. All these are important matters, and I am 
glad the hon. gentleman has called attention to these 
points. They will be discussed more conveniently after 
the Bill is in the hands of the hon, members, 

Mr. MITCHELL. I can undorstand that a certain class 
of the poople in the Norti-West shoald bave ah ly horror 
of responsible government, but, in my opinion, the experi- 
ence of the past few years shows the people there should 
have a holy horror of bureaucratic government, Lam glad 
this question has come up for discussion. It is a very im- 
portant one, not only for the people of the North-West, but 
for the people of the whole of Canada, who are interested 
in secing that administration of pnblic affairs in the North- 
West should be a little different in the future from what it 
has been in the past. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Now the Governor votes with 
the council, and if he happens to be in the minority he is 
outvoted and has to submit? 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Yes. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Bat the hon, gentleman pro- 
poses, by this Bill, to separate the Governor from the legis- 
lative body. Whatis his position? Has he any voice at 
all in the legislative assembly ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. [I do not think that he 
has much. [ take it that the veto by the Lieutenant-Guv- 
ernor is like the veto by the Qaeen, Jt is, in fact, gone, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The Queen is advised, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, The utmost_we could do, 
and I think it ought to be reserved to him, is to reserve 
that power. 


Mc. LAURIER. Has he to sanction the Acts passed by 
the Legislature ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I think go, 
Mr. LAURIER. That is a veto. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Her Majesty sanctions 
all the Bills, but she never has in Her long lite exercised 
the right to veto. 


Mr. LAURIER. Sho has it in esse if not in posse. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Her Majesty is advised by those 
who sit in both Houses. Now there is nobody responsible 
for the legislation, The Governor exercises no control 
whatever in the initiation of measures in this assembly. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Not now. 
Motion agreed to; Bill read first time. 


REPORT. 


Mr. CARLING laid on the Table, Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the year 1887, 
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RUSSELL EL&CTION. 


Mr. LAURIER. 
I made yesterday : 
That the warrant issued by Mr. Speaker for a new writ of election for 
the electoral district of the County of Russell, Ontario, as appears in 
the Journals of this House, on the 23rd January last, bs withdrawn, and 
that Mr. Speaker do forthwith issue his warrant to the Clerk of the 


Crown in Chancery to make a new writ of election for the said elec- 
toral district. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. After considering, I have 
come to the conclusion that this motion ought to carry. 
The House knows that I consisteatly aad persistently have 
pressed that such matters in coanection with elections 
should go to the Committee of Privileges and Hlections, and 
in two cares, the one the rather celebrated case of Queen’s 
County, New Brunswick, and the other that of the County 
of Kent, there were points of law raised that had to be 
setiled, and we considered, and the majority of the House 
considered, that whenever a question of that kind arose, it 
ought certainly to be sent to the Committee on Privileges 
and Hiections. 


Motion agreed to. 


I now beg to renew the motion which 


THE NORTHERN LIGHT, 


Mr. WELSH. May Task tho hon. Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries when the papers in connection with the 
Northern Light will be laid upon the Table? 


Mr. FOSTER, In reference to Captain Finderson ? 
Mr. WELSH, Yes. 


Mr. FOSTER. They will be ready for the hon, gentle- 
man after Haster. 


Mr. WELSH. Immediately after ? 
Mr. FOSTER. Nearly so. 
Mr. WELSH. I suppose they are under consideration. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


On order to resume adjourned debate on the proposed 
resolution of Sir Richard Cartwright: 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse should obtain betweea the Dominion of Uanaia 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles man- 
ufactured in, or the natural products of either of the said countries 
should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles 
subject to duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). 
Thatit is further expedient thit the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms and cona- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the 
purpose of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. 


Aud the motion of Mr. Foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, asin the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United S.ates in go far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879, and has sinc3 
received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of its people. 


And the motion of Mr, Jones (Halifax) in amendment to 
the amendment: 


That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
provicing for the free importation into each country cf the natural and 
manufaciured prodactions of the other, it is highly desirable that it 
shculd be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United State3 should be 
thrown open to vessels of both countries on a footing of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kiads built in the United Siates 


or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other, and 
be entitled to regisiry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 


appertaining. 


Mr. MILLS. Sefore we resume the adjourned debate 1 
1 have on two or 
three occasions asked the Government when they proposed 


propose to make some observations. 
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to introduce their measures relating to parliamentary 
elections, voters’ lists and controverted clections. All those 
are referred to in the Speech from the Throne, and last 
week, in response to an enquiry which was made to the 
Government, the Minister of Justice informed the House 
that these measures would be brought down early this 
week, If I understood the statement of the First Minister 
yesterday, those measures are not to be brought down until 
atter the vacation. That seems to me to be a very highly 
objectionable course. The Government must have con- 
sidered the present law to be very defective when they 
proposed to amend it, and, when thoy so advised His Ex- 
collency on the 23rd February, it must be taken for granted, 
that Ministers had, at that time, marked out the lines they 
proposed to follow in amending those Acts, We have been 
in Session nearly a month. We know that our usual 
Sessions last about three months. Up to this time, we 
have no knowledge of the changes which are proposed in 
the law, and that is a procedure which has never been 
adopted in England. I have on two or three occasions 
before brought under the attention of Parliament the 
practice in Kngland in relation to the amendmen!s proposed 
to the Franchise Act, the Representation of the People Act, 
and other important measures, and I have shown that 
in fifty years there has scarcely been an instance in which 
those important measures, which are referred to in the 
Speech from the Throne are not brought down within the 
first three weeks of the Session, We know that in Hogland 
the Session extends for six or seven months, so tha} several 
months are allowed for the country to consider the matters 
which are submitted to the House. That is not the course 
adopted by the hoa. gentleman. In this country we are 
peculiariy situated. In Hagland the members receive no ses- 
sional indemnity and no salary for their attendance, Here 
it would be impossible to constitute Parliament in that 
way. Here members receive an indemnity which is sup- 
posed to cover the expenses to which as members they are 
subject, and we know that our usual period for a Session is 
three months, and that the indemnity allowed to members 
has reference to the ordinary period of a Session. What is 
the plan the leader of the Government has adopted during 
the whole continuance of this Parliament? The hon. 
gentleman keeps back important measures in regard to 
which there may be differences of opinion on both sides of 
the House and boiweon the different parties in tho country 
—he keeps them back until near the period for the conclu- 
sion of the Session, and then they are eubmitted to Parlia- 
ment, not with the view of giving the country an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the contents of those measures, 
but simply to convert this House into a mere registry of 
the Government, whose business it is not to criticise, not to 
supervise, not to exercise an efficient control over the 
legislation submitted to it, but simply to approve of what 
hon. gentlemen choose to submit to us, 


Mr, SPEAKER, Will the hon. gentleman indicate the 
nature of the motion he proposes to move? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I propose to move the adjourn- 
ment of this House. I was going on to say, when you, Sir, 
interrupted me by your observations, that the course pur- 
sued by the Administration was altogether at variance 
with the principles of responsible government, The hon. 
gentlemen who siton the Treasury benches are a com- 
mittee of Parliament, they form a permaneat standing 
committee, possessing for the time the confidence of the 
Crowa and the confidence of the people’s representatives, 


‘and itis the business of those hon. gentlemen, acting on 


behalf of Parliament, to advise Parliament in reference to 
the measures they propose to submit, before Parliament 
votes the supplies which are necessary to carry on the 
works of the country. We know the course that the hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues have pursued with re- 
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ference to these measures before. Has any hon. member 
in this House forgotten the Gerrymander Bill, the circum- 
stances under which it originated, and the solution which 
the First Minister and his colleagues proposed in order to 
secure to themselves a majority of the representatives from 
Ontario by the vote of 1884. We know what he did at that 
time, and we know also what he did in regard to the altera- 
tion of the franchise, when he proposed to confer upon 
the wards of the Government the controlling influence in 
certain constituencies; and we know what he did when 
he took the contro! of the voters’ lists out of the hands 
of the municipalities, and we know the result. We know 
that under the old system it cost the Government nothing 
to obtain the voters’ lists. The hon, gentleman took that 
matter out of the hands of the local authorities, and, in the 
eleventh week of the Session, he introduced a Bill which 
occupied the attention of the House for three months after. 
wards; we know that he would consent to very few amend- 
ments being made, and that, after he succeeded in carrying 
that meagure at the end of a Session of nearly six months, 
he found that it cost upwards of $400,000 to prepare the 
voters’ lists. That was the result, and, while it was con- 
trary to the promises of the hon, gentleman, it was con- 
sonant with the predictions made on this side of the House 
as to the result of that Bill, that the hon. gentleman did 
not allow that measure to continue in force, but last Session 
introduced a suspensory clause, providing that last year no 
voters’ liets should be prepared. At present there is no 
provision by which these voters’ lists can be prepared. 
‘There is no law by which it can be done, Yet we know 
that there is a variation of about 10 per cent. in every con- 
stituency every year. That being the case, I think that, 
at the period of the Session at which we have arrived, we 
ought to know what proposition the Government has to 
submit to the House in this respect. The country is 
entitled to be consulted in regard to it. Somo of the 
supporters of the hon. gentleman, when discussing this mo- 
tion put forward by my hon. friend as an abstract proposi- 
tion, have said that we have no mandate to alter the fiscal 
policy of the country. I would like to know what mandate 
the hon. gentleman has had to legislate in regard to these 
two matters which he promises to deal with this Session, 
in regard to elections. What is the policy adopted in Eng- 
land? Does any Government there propose to adopt radi- 
cal changes in the representation of the people without 
giving an opportunity to the people of expressing their 
views on the subject? What were the views expressed by 
Mr. Disraeli when Mr. Gladstone introduced his measure to 
disestablish the Irish church? He said, We are entitled 
to allow a certain length of time to elapse, in order that 
this Bill may be sent to the country, and that we may have 
the views o1 the country on the subject. What opportunity 
does the hon. gentleman give us, in regard to the policy 
which he is adopting, to consult the country on the meas- 
ures affecting the representation of the people which he 
proposes to submit? My constituents are intelligent men, 
and I daresay that those who returned the First Minister are 
intelligent men, Have they no opinions or views on this sub- 
ject? Are they not entitled to be considered? Are they not 
competent to advise the hon. gentlemen upon the subject 
of tie measures which they propose? Why, Sir, no Min- 
istry in England would thiok of carrying through :n im- 
portant measure of this sort without giving the country an 
opportunity of considering its merits, without giving those 
who choose to express opinions upon the subject, an op- 
portunity of consulting their representatives. But the hon. 
gentleman, from the first time he took his seat on the 
Treasury benches to this hour, bas denied to the country 
an opportunity of considering any important measures 
submitted to Parliament. Why, Sir, when the hon. gentle- 
man proposed his National Policy, he proposed a resolution 
here and was prepared to go to the eountry upon it. Why, 
Mr, Mitts (Bothwell.) 


then, is he so much averse to giving the country an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what ho proposes to do upon this im- 
portant matter? I say that the course the hon. gentleman 
is taking is one which converts parliamentary government 
into a farce. I say it is one which denies to the represent- 
atives of the people an opportunity of exercising that con- 
trolling influence over the policy of the Administration 
which is necessary to the preservation of parliamentary 
government. Why, Sir, if those hon. gentlemen who sit 
behind the First Minister and support him, did their duty 
to the members of the Government and to the country, 
they would refuse to sustain the Government, no matter 
what might be the character of the measures, unless they 
introduced them at sucha time as to give them an oppor- 
tunity of fairly considering them. Why have these hon. 
gentlemen had commissions issued in their case, and put 
their judgment under the control of the First Minister ? 
If not, how is it thatthey have not failed to remonstrate with 
him and with those associated with him in the Government? 
On this very important mattor, I will move Sir, that the 
House do now ajjourn. 


Mr, THOMPSON, I am very sorry, indeed, that the 
mere Circumstance that the hon. gentleman will not havo 
an opportunity of spending Good Friday in considering the 
Klectoral Franchise Bill has induced him to occupy the time 
of the House in making an attack upon the existing law, 
upon the subject of the National Policy, and upon every- 
thing else that was remotely removed from the subject on 
which he rose to speak. With regard to the hon. gentle- 
man’s contention that we ought to follow English practice 
with regard to the introduction of those Bills, 1 would 
remind the hon. gentleman that procedure there in connec- 
tion with the time at which measures are introduced, and 
the time which is given for their consideration, are wholly 
different from the condition of things in this country.:1t 
is, a3 the hon. gentleman says, not uncommon in that 
country fer Government matters to be introduced at a very 
early period of the Session; it is not at all uncommon, in 
that country, to see Bills, after having been so intro- 
duced, stand over from year to year because Parlia- 
ment had not time to consider them, or any important 
business which the Government desire to bring forward. 
The condition of things during the present Session;«in 
which the hon, gentleman’s indignation is more particularly 
excited, is that never in the history of this Parliament has 
Government bnsiness been so far advanced as it has during 
the past four weeks, The time of the House, not only 
on the Government days, but on nearly every private 
members’ day, has been fully occupied with the consider- 
ation of the business which the Government had presented, 
In regard to the Bills which are indicated inthe Governor 
General’s speech, there are nine mentioned, four of which 
are now befure the House, and not one of them has the 
Hovse had time to take up and dispose of; and yet the hon. 
gentleman makes a grave complaint against the Govern- 
ment because the other five are not laid upon the Table of 
the House waiting the consideration which the House has 
not time to give them. I think that the fact that the Rail- 
way Bill, the Bill relating to the North-West Territories, 
the Bill mentioned in the Speech relating to the law in 
Manitoba, and the Bill relating to the procedure in 
Criminal Cases, are before the House, removes the hon, 
gentleman’s complaint altogether from the province of 
reasonableness, Now, with regard to the hon. gentleman’s 
complaint with regard to the Franchise Act, I think the 
hon, gentleman was led, by his desire to find fault, 
into a mistake, when he assured the House that there 
was at the present time no machinery by which a 
voters’ list could be established. The hon. gentleman by 
this time has reflected that there is a full and complete 
enactment by which a voter’s list can be established during 
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the present year, and, therefore, that criticism, made on 
the ground of finding fault with the Government for not 
having brought forward earlier the Franchise Bill, certainly 
appears to be of little weight. It is true, as the hon. gen- 
tleman has said, that when the House approached the sub- 
ject a few days ago, I expressed the view that early in the 
present week these Bills would be ready to lay upon. the 
Table of this House ; they are not so ready, and as the First 
Minister has informed the House, they cannot be presented 
until after the recess, when I hope they will be laid upon 
the Table the first day after the re-opening. Until then I 
would suggest to the hon. gentleman that it would be more 
decorous to reserve his reproaches about radical measures, 
and his discussion of what these matters are to be, and the 
necessity of submitting them to the people at the polls, 
because I venture to say that when they are introduced, 
they will be found to be meaeur.'s that even hon, gentlemen 
cannot ask to have delayed until the opinions of the voters 
have been expressed upon them. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. As a matter of fact 

I think the hon, Minister of Justice is seriously misinformed 
when he supposes that the Government business is more 
advanced in the present Session than it has been in former 
years. Unless my memory is altogether at fault, I could 
refer him to two or three years, at least, under the presi- 
dency of my hon. friend (Mr. Mackenzie) when we had 
passed pretty nearly all the estimates before the fifth week 
in the Session, besides bringing down a very considerable 
number of Government measures to a vote. Now, it appears 
to mo that reason and common sense, and the convenience 
“of members op both sides, are wholly on the side of the 
hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mull-). There is no doubt 
whatever, that it would be a saving of the time of the 
House, that it would save us very many prolonged and in- 
convenient sessions—at the close of the ordinary Session— 
if full information was given in good time of the measures 
which the Government proposed tointroduce. Sir, when 
measures are mentioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
we have a right to suppose that they are ready for intro- 
-duction. Those measures, a reference to which is put into 
His Kxcellency’s mouth, ought to be so far advanced 
that they merely required to be printed and placed into 
the hands of members. That is, as both the First Minister 
and the Minister of Justice know, in conformity w'th Haglish 
practice and precedent, and, as [ have said, with common 
sense, and the convenience of members. Now, Sir, it is 
doubly so ia this case, The hon. gentlemen summoned us 
together, in the first instance, for the end of January, a 
“proper thing todo, avery good time for the meeting of 
the House, ‘Then, for reasons connected, I presume, with 
the fishery negotiations at Washington, they put us off 
until the 23rd February. Now, they were doubly bound, 
under these circumstances, to have all their measures 
ready. It will be, as everybody knows, extremely incon- 
venient if we are thrown into the summer, as we have been 
once or twice, inconvenient to hon, gentlemen on that side 
quite as much as to hon, gentlemen on this. Therefore it 
is exceedingly to be regretted, I think, that the hon. gentle- 
men, with their customary habits of procrastination, were 
not ready in the first or second week of the Session to in- 
form us what they proposed to do. Now, there is an addi- 
tional very strong reason which justifies my hon. friend in 
calling attention to the state of things. Every one knows 
that there are an unusual number of very important ques- 
tions which will probably occupy a very large pro- 
pertion of the time of this House, over and above 
our ordinary and necessary work. We _ have 
in the first place, | presume, to discuss the fisheries 
treaty and the negotiations there anent, a subject 
which will undoubtedly ovcupy the House for some days, 
We have the budget to be discussed, 8 matter that cannot 
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be got rid of in an afternoon, even if hon. gentlemen, a 

indicated, do not propose any considerable changes in the 
tariff, because, unless I am very much mistaken, it will be 
found, whether changes in the tariff are made or no that 
very heavy additional liabilities are likely to be inflicted 
upon the people of this country before we separate. The 
hon, gentlemen have stated from their own places in this 
House that they expect a deputation from Newfoundland, 
and [I presume there will bo a discussion, an important 
discussion, with respect to the proposals those gentlemen 
may bring. And there is, as everybody knows, a very 
important question indeed, involving probably many 
other important questions, the action to be taken with 
respect to the Province of Manitoba. I forbear to 
speak about that at this moment, but I have no 
doubt a good deal will have to be said on both sides of the 
House before that matter is disposed of, and therefore it is 
exceedingly important that we should have in our hands, 
at the earliest moment, the Government measures, unless, 
indeed, the Government are prepared to assure us, as the 
Minister of Justice, in a sort of way, did, though not very 
emphatically, that those measures, when brought down, 
will be of a very perfunctory nature, or, at all events, of a 
character which does not involve any important changes. 
I agree wlth my hon, friend in thinking it is a very great 
mistake, and a thing very much to be regretted, that the 
Government, when they introduce measures into the Speech 
from the Throne, do not, at the earliest date, place the 
House and the country too in possession of their intentions 
in detail. 


Motion to adjourn withdrawn, 


Mr. FERGUSON (Welland). Mr. Speaker, in resuming 
the discussion of the question before the House I promise 
one thing, and that is, that I will be brief. I will not 
attempt to follow the hon. member for Wellington (Mr. 
McMullen) in his perigrinations in search of scandals or 
of evidence to show that distress prevails in the country. I 
will merely take up a few cf the points and leave the House 
to judge of the balance. I hope in the few words I have to 
say that I will bo able to avoid anything that has hereto- 
fore been gone over in this House, and [ think hon. mem- 
bers will agree with me that this is a very difficult task at 
this particular stage of the debate. I may just say bere, as 
it may be referred to by hon, gentlemen who may follow 
me, that a meeting in favor of unrestricted reciprocity or 
commercial union, which means one and the same thing, 
was held in my county a few days ago. I have looked 
at the paper, and I find all the men at that meeting, with 
the exception of one, were opponents of mine at the last 


election, and would continue furever to be opponents of mine,, — 


They are an unforgiving people and they remain Grit, and 
will eternally remain Grit, I suppose. I found, however, one 
of those Reformers, a strong and substantial and influencial 
one, raised his voice against Commercial Union, and notwith- 
standing the fact that that meeting was *lmost exclusively 
composed of Reformers, they only carried the motion bya 
three-fourths majority. I will say, before going further, 


that in my section Of the country and throughout the 
Niagara district we are large growers of truit of all kinds, 
and only two years ago I was requested by the Reformers 
and Conservatives in the counties of Lincoln and Welland 
to endeavor-if-_possible to have furthsr protection placed 
upon the fruits grown in that district. I may say also 
that-I-was-petitioned_in 1883, the first Session ] sat _in this 
House, to see if an increased duty could not be placed upon 
oats and coarse grains, in order to protect the people of 
those counties against the importation of coarse and cheap 
grains from the Western States, brought down by vessels 
and thrown upon the markets on the Welland Canal. Sol 
am not afraid at this time, or at any other time, to 


discuss this question, It was said in my county that 
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a I had better wait to see how the cat jumped before | senting such a spectacle as is not to be found in any other 
¢ I came-toa conclusion on the question. On any matter | legislative assembly in the civilised world at the present 
© affecting my county I have an opinion of my own, andj age. Itis a strange spectacle to see nearly one-half the 
Si re nless [can lead the people of my county 1 will retire | representatives of the people standing upon the floor of 
o & nae my seat in this House. 1 do not believe in swinging | their own Parliament, ready and prepared to refute any © 
¢ vy _, on the coat tails of public opinion in a matter of this kind; | little thing that may be eaid in favor of their own country, 
and standing up in defence of a neighboring country. 
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J we every man ought to have an opinion and express that 
»_¢ opinion fearlessly, and I am not afraid of this question. I|Sucha spectacle has nevor been seon before and never 
? p might just say here that I am in favor of a reciprocity, probably will be seen again, The hon. member for Wel- 
3 <-—~ treaty as will be fair to both contracting partt lington (Mr, McMullen) rises in this House and apologises 
ay | We SiO ARVO a @ in determining what that treaty | for the land sales in the State of Dakota, and he says that 
uld be, and it should be a treaty that—woutd-be Tair and there must be something wrong and that Dakota is a haven 
honest to every particular department of trade and agri- | of rest and joy instead of what it has been shown to be. Let 
a> culta : am entirely opposed to unre; | me just give an answer to one of his arguments. He says 
yi, stricted reciprocity, a8 believe it would not only injurd] the farmers of this country pay the duty upon horses. | 
the manufacturing industries of theca but would} will deal with that question further on, but I would jast 
he injure the farming industry as welf. I will endéavor tq] ask this question in answer to his assertion. Ifthe farmers 


of this country pay the duty upon all horses exported to the 
United States, how is it that the United States Government 
found it necessary to make half the horses imported, free 
f duty? Was it for the purpose of saving the / 


compare those two industries beforé I close, and I thin 
hon, gentlemen will concur with me that the manufacturing 
industry is not even second to the agricultural industry— 
and I am an agriculturist myself—in point of money 


[} 


/ 
and value. The hon, member for Wellington (Mi*| people of this country from paying the duty? I think 
\ McMullen) iaiked of the scrap book, and said|not. It was forthe purpose of saving their own people 
: the Government ought to make an appropriation | from paying the duty, or they would not have taken thee 


to buy the scrap book and burn it, I undertake to say that | duty off. That I believe is an answer to this argument. 


every hon. gonileman opposite would vote for that appro- 
priation. It is the most inconvenient thing for hon. gentle- 
men Opposite, because they never have a solid opinion upon 
any subject but are always wavering, they are found on 
every twig of the bush when it suits their particular pur- 
pose, and accordingly they do not wish their acts put in 
record. Butthe hon. member fer Lincoln (Mr. Rykert), 
who spoke Jast night, has a scrap book containing the his- 
tory of every hon, member opposite, es well as hon. mem- 
bers on this side of tho House, and he is always ready and 
propery to bring it forward, The hon, member for Wel- 
ington took occasion to speak ofa certain timber limit, and 
he said that that timber limit was the cause of the election of 
the hon. member for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert) in 1387. I can 
tell the hon. member for Wellington that if during thirty 
years he continucs to represent his present constituency 
and then stands half as well in tho estimation of the people 
of his county as does the hon, member for Lincola, be will 
have a good record. There is no man in this House who has 
fought a bolder and nobler paity battle than the hon. member 
for Lincoln, and for that reason he has opprobriums thrown 
across the floor at him, and he is admired by his consti- 
tuents and by every ove in the Niagara district, in my con- 
stituency and in the adjoining constituency, as a fearless 
Opponent and one worthy of his position, and he will adorn 
the Upper House should ho get there. I will now follow 
rapidly a few of the observations made by the hon. mem- 
ber for Wellington. ‘The first point is with respect to in- 
creasing the burdens of the people. Hon. gentle- 
men opposite now complain that our importations 
are decreasing. If duties place a burden upon the 
people and our importations are decreasing, the 
burdens cf the people must be decreasing as well. 
Now, Sir, he speaks of “combines,” and I will run over 
that subject hastily. Why, on the other side of the line, as 
to the matter of combines, it is well known that the con- 
bines regulate the whole wade of the country, and yet this 
is the country the hon. genilemon invite us to goto. The 
hon, genticman refers ‘‘to the poor innocent farmers of 
Canada,” The only evidence I see of the “ innocence” of the 
farmers of this country is the presence of the hon, member 
for Wellington (Mr. McMullen), in this House, I have 
remarked, Mr. Spoaker, during the course of this debate 
that not a solitary word can be said in derogation of the 
people of the United States but that gentlemen on the 
other side of the House jump up to defend and explain 
away those remarks, That is very strange. 
Mr, Frrcuson (Welland,) 


They are pres! 


Now, Sir, it is said that the United States have reduced 
their debt, and I will deal with this question further on, 
but I assert here that they have reduced their national debs 
at the expense of increasing their State debts, and I will 
show that, The hon.member for Wellington (Mr.McMullen) 
has made a calculation upon the farmer selling a colt and 
a steer and matters of that kind. I want to know 
how many farmers find a market in the United 
States for colts and steers? Nine-tenths of all the products 
of cur country are sold in our own markets, and I will show 
that there is no market in the United States for the products 
of the farmers of this country. The hon. 8 
that farming produce is reduced in value, hut boseustknane 
(katana le drigaortammaieeanapri cas on articles of export 
in the Liverpool market, the only market there is for the 
produce. of the farms in North America. This is _not-due 
to the National Policy, and I will be ablo to prove my state- 
ment. He further contends that the farmers in Canada are 
not in as good a position as the farmors in the States. I 
will prove from the statistics of Mr. Blue’s report that the 
agricultural interests of this country have grown to a pro- 
portion that is not equalled even by the farmers of the 
United States. We will take Mr, Blue’s report, in prefe- 
rence to the tale told by an hon. member in this House, of 
a particular farm which he drove somebody out to see and 
which did not suit the somebody because perhaps the 
percentage required on the sale was too small. I 
wast to ask the hon. gentleman also whether the ~ 
farmers in the United States are not in a worse 
condition than they were in a few years ago? 
He must know that throughout the known world complaints 
are now made in all agricultural industries that the farmer 
is not in the position that he was a few years ago, and that 
this is simply because of the over-production of farm pro- 
ducts, which has reduced the values, and as the values are | 
reduced go the value of the farming industry must reduce. 
The hon, gentleman tells us that 150 people have gone from 
his county to the city of Toronto, and that Toronto’s poula- 
tion and wealth is euha:ced by reason of the population 
coming from the surrounding country. He must remem- 
ber that if we had unrestricted reciprocity those 150 people 
would have gone to the United States, and that 300,000 
people in this country who are engaged as artisans and 
mechanics would have gone there also. He complains that 
Toronto has grown at the expense of Listowel, but were it 
not for the National Policy sume States would have growa 
at the expense of Listowel and of Toronto as well. The 
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hon, gentleman, as well as the member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright), spoke of the markets in Buffils, 
Detroit and Rochester, but they must be aware that there 
is more produce grown in the neighborloed of those cities 
than those people can consume, and that they are 
even exporting almost every article that the farmer of 
this country has tosell. Why, Sir, they can get wheat 
cheaper at Cleveland and Buffalo from the city of Chicago 
than they can getit from any point 100 miles from the 
frontier in the Province of Ontario. It only cos‘s 34 cents 
a bushel to place wheat from the elevators in Chicago into 
the city of Buffalo and you cannot send wheat from the 
city ot Toronto to the city of Buffalo at that price. 
Neither can you send it from the city of Londen, nor from 
any point in Ontario to the city of Buffalo at so low a rate. 
They can send it far cheaper to the city of New York when 
they get in the route of the canal boats, The hon, gentle- 
man hag also spoken about oats and butter, and I will tell 
you my experience of what the export of those articles 
means in a border country. When lI left home oats were 
selling in the city of Buffalo at 42 cents and I had to pay 
53 conts in my own town. As.regards butter, in Niagara 
Falls we had io pay 25 cents during the winter season and 
I know of others in the township of Berth whose names I 
need not give who were selling their butter for 24 cents, 
When I went down there I told them that they could get 
25 cents for their butter in Niagara Falls and they were 
surprised to hear that they could get more there for 
it than they could ia Buffalo. There are a great many 
other articles of cur commerce which are exactly in the 
same position. I can tell the hon. gentlemen cpposiie that 
there is a higher price for the produce of the farmer in 
Canada than there is to be found in the United State: 
There is more raised with an easier access to the markets 
of the States east of Indiana than would feed the whole 
people of the Hastern Sta‘es, and they have even a surplus 
tospare. So that from Indiava east they are large export- 
ers of everything that the farmer p:odnces in this vountry, 
and we can find at home a more profita*le market for our 
produce than we could in the United States. Now, Sir, 
the hon. member for Wellington (Mr. McMullen), said that 
the right hon. the leader of the Government had built up a 
monument that would staxd im history as a “disgrace” 
and all the rest of it by the debt of the country. If the 
hon, gentleman had been candid enough he would bave 
told us that $109,000,000 of that debt which he ssys has 
been heaped up by the right hun. gentleman was taken by 
him, from the shoulders of the Provinces, and at the time 
when it was paying an interest of 5 per cent. by the 
Provinces, and he has placed it to the debt of the Do- 
mivion at an interest of 34 per cent. thereby saving 
over a million dollars to the people of this country. I wish 
there were forty monuments of that kind and it would be 
all the better for the country generally. Ido not intend 
to deal with this public debt question just now. But, Sir, 
I say that provincial debts which we assumed relieved all 
the Provinces of about 5 per cent. interest which they 
could only realise on at about par, and the Dominion 
has taken those debts and at the same time relieved the 
Provinces, while paying only 34 per cent. To-day 
the bonds are selling at 116 in the European market. 
Hon. gentlemen talk about deterioration, about woe, 
despair, and desolation in this country; but 
the most sensitive test to be found in the world as 
to the prosperity and financial condition of the country is 
in the money markets of the world; and a complete answer 
to all the speeches made on the other side of the House is 
this, that the credit of Canada is continually rising in the 
money market of the world—that in the opinion of people 
who have not an interest to get into office in this country, 
we are steadily advancing and increasing in prosperity. 
The hon, member for North Wellington ought to know this, 


lif he knows anything, that the name of the right hon. gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government will live in the 
hearis of a gratoful people when the momory of his detract- 
ors will be forever forgo(ten, and history will give him the 
credit of having made a country, Now, the hon. gentleman 
spoke about the Intercolonial Railway, #nd, although he 
was very minute in all his facts regaiding everything that 


might damage his country and injure the Govern- 
inent of this country, he was not so _ particular 


in his facts about the management of the Inter- 
colonial Railway when the hon. member for Hast York 
had control of the affairs of thiscountry. He forgot to tell 
the House that inatead of its running to pay expenses at 
that time, there was a deficit of about three-quarters of a 
million on the runnivg expenses. 


Mr. MACKENZIE. No. 


Mr. FERGUSON (Welland). Toe hon. member for North 
Wellington said last night that the right hon. the leader 
of the Government kept himself in power, not by his states- 
manship or by :ny virtues he possessed, but by baying all 
of us who are sitting on this side of the House. I 
should say, jadging from the hon. gentloran’s conduct in 
this House, thai if I wanted to get a supporier for money, 
I would goacro:s there. When ho stands up in this House, 
and accuses others of that sort of thing, I say he would be 
one of the first man who would offer himself for sale, and 
his price would be small. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I rise to order, You 
were good enough, or the hon, gentleman who occupied 
your place lest night was go:d cnough to interrupt the hon, 
member for North Wellington a great many times for far 
less offence against the decorum of the House than the hon. 
gentleman has committed. I call upon you to press the 
hon. gentleman to withdraw his words. 


Mr. FERGUSON (Welland). If I have used languege 
that is unparliamentary, and I suppose I have, I will gladly 
withdraw it, but tae provocation was very great. Now, [ 
said I would endeavor to compare the product of the farm 
with the product of the factory in the United States, and I 
will take the year 1880, for it is the last year for which [ 
could get returns. The total value of farm producis for that 
year was $3,764.743,327. The capital of the factories was 
$2.790,2273,606; the numbor of hands was 2,738,930; and 
the total amount of wages paid was $947,919,674, or nearly 
a thousand millions a year paid to the factory hands of the 
United States. The valae of the products of the factories 
of the United Siates was $5,369,667,706, less raw material, 
say one-third, $1,759,889,2U5, making the net products of 
the factories $3,579,778,531, about equal in value to the 
products of the farm. Now, Sir, hon. gentlemen say that 
the factory is of very little consequence in this country. I 
say it is of great consequence, and I think I shall be able to 
show that itis. The net product of the factories of the 
United States is equal to $65 per head of the total 
population of 55,000,000. The product of labor 
is the only source of wealth in any country, 
whether that labor is expended on the farm, in the factory, 
in the mine, or anywhere else, Now, let us compare the 
product of the factory ia Canada with the product of the 
farm. ‘The total value of the field crops in the Province of 
Ostario in 1886 was $110.764,623 ; for the whole Dominion, 
say three times as much, which is fair calculation, making 

| $332,293,859. Now, let us soe what the fxctory has pre- 
|duced. In the same year the total vaiue of the product of 
| the factory was $160,000,000, less raw material, say one- 
third, $153,333,333; leaving the net product of the factory 
at $310,666,667, or within $ 6,000,000 of the total value of 
the field crops Now, we find that the amount of wages 
paid to the hands employed in the factories of this country 
was no less than $85,000,000. What does that amount of 


ae 
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money represent? It represents a market for the products 
of the farm; but hon. gentlemen opposite desire to transfer 
that $85,000,000 across the line, along with all the capital 
invested in factories, and they ask the farmers of this 
country to sell their products across the line instead of to 
people in this country. Now, the total farm population of 
Canada is estimated at 3,400,000. Tous we find that the 
wages paid by the factories amount to $26 per head of the 
farming population ; that is to say, the wages paid 
annually to the factory employés secure a market to every 
farmer in this country of from $160 to $200 a year, which 
is about the total value of the products he is able to spare 
off his farm, Now, the $85,000,000 which is paid to the 
factory hands is about one-fourth of the total value of the 
field crops of the Dominion of Canada. Now, Sir, hon. 
gentlemen opposite say that we have a market in the 
United States, and I propose to deal with that subject in a 


few words. In 1886 the United States exported : 

Animals........ eiseoese aesleseuersee sevecetaisssusecslsececets $ 12,518,660 
Breadstuffs .. .-..- 0) eovercees cansen seveseoes oe: 125,846,558 
Beet products ..s101 ccccccece svcccveees  vecccvees coccesess & 18,599,017 
Pork products... ..s.ccee Biscteesee eieseeseos e/agaeseosslessues 58,072,932 
Dairy products .....00e seceee a Wavesseesi-oesecuss’aescey . 10,876, 466 
Imitation bUtter<.-ccccser. ccsscccce escoss peeeste 93,363 
hello rscotetisseccoacietecssscestetentee 2,954,954 
Clover, timothy and other seeds. 1,949,990 
Bruritg. ...: 1 eoreree socsoe cesses vesssceee sasse » once saves 2,967,801 
Hay, hides, skins, honey, hops, eggza, oil 

cakes and meal, broilers, vegetables and 

W.OOlsssccctseaceveeessevvel cocreractcesmnscsciveren ccresmnL CEA La D9 


TOtel.....cc0e serves oe weoreriee rovvess 246,621,000 


Now, this is the market that hon. gentlemen tell us will be 
of great value to the farmers of this country ; yet the great 
majority of these articles areraised within easier and cheaper 
access to the eastern markets than the products of the 
farms of Ontario. Transportation from Chicago is as cheap 
or cheaper. Canada’s exports of sheep to other countries 
during 1887 was as follows :— 


To Great Britain. 


Germany ..... 20,975 
Belgium....... 368 
British West Indies. 1,285 
British Guiana... soe 380 
Newfoundland. ......». essere 19,017 
St UBiCrrece.25 leornvoess at 7,227 

Dot tlovcsssvesetCasassticctresttecadoliacees ee esover $617,686 


The United States took $/74,282, or very little more than | 


we exported to other countries. Now, Sir, take horned 
cattle. Our exports for the year 1887 were as follows :— 


To Great Britain ...0.c sss .-coccson acess oroene coy $5,334,375 
CTIMADY seeee ceceer covers so0ve2 seeees sovcreee a eves teens 23,040 

Bol Ginm sravedussseccceeceiitene) edecevscrechasesses erhete: ce 71,000 
Newfoundland <cccccsccccseseccssvsircsesscecsoesevleceees) NLS; 405 
Sie BGR Glorioso com econ cco cet 26,619 
$5,588, 442 


To the United States, $887,756; or we sent to the United 
States only 154 per cent. of our total export, and we are 
asked to drop a market to which we sent 5} million dollars 
worth in order to accept a market to which we only sent 
$887,000 worth. Now, hon. gentlemen opposite have tried 
to make us believe that every horse we sent to the United 
States was charged with a duty of 20 percent. Well, I 
find that the United States imported in 1886 $6,944,000 
wrth of animals, and out of that $6,944,000, we find that 
$3,330,595 worth was free of duty, or onc-half of the impor- 
tation of avimals into the United S‘ates is now free of duty. 
Hon. gentlemen opposite, therefore, when they make their 
calculations, should take this into account, And, Sir, the other 
half we sent through in bond and otherwise to the European 
markets. Now, the United States is not a market for the Cana- 
dian farmer, but it is the home of the middlemen, who buy in 
the Canadian market for transhipment to Liverpool. We want 
these middlemen to reside in the cities of Montreal, Quebec 
and Toronto and not in the cities of the United States. Let 
them be stationed in our cities and buy the products of our 
farms, and in place of sending our products to the United 
States for the Liverpool market, we will ship them direct 
from Canada and have here all the profit and advantage 
which now goes to the middlemen in New York. I desire 
for afew moments to show this House how the debt of the 
United States stands, because in this paradise, in this pro- 
misod land, we ought to see how things stands before we take 
the leap we are invited to make. My opinion is that should 
we take this leap, we would find that we had jumped out 
of the fryingpan into the fire. If we are highly taxed here, 
we woul. still be more highly taxed there, and under un- 
restricted reciprocity, we would have to resort to direct 
taxation in order to pay the interest on our public debt 
and meet our other expenditure. Lat us see how the debt 
of the promised land stands at present: 


In 1880. 
Net State debt... secccecee sseses rererssesserocsceees 
Not County debt... worcccrescccceecsesces soccee soose 
Net municipal debt .....00 sesescoe seroceevee -svevveee 


$234,436, 261 
122,877,686 
698,270,199 


Total, 1880.00 cccees :eseesoes « sesess severe severe $1,056,584, 146 
Total, 1B%Qsccec i tesce ontve; eos iatege wteeek wats © BEBVOTG, 768 


Increase in 10 years sore rercseece cove soovee 187,907,388 


Or an increase of 22 per cent. in 10 years. Now, hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite talk about the increase in our debt, but it 
is well known that our Provinces are very little in debt, 

and that we have but little municipal debt, while the muni- 
| cipal debt of the United States, the county debt and the 
| State debt, in 1880 was $21.07 per head in every State and 
Territory of the Union, every cent of interest on which has 
has to be paid by direct taxation. Let us take the debt of 
| the different States. Tho public debt of the different States 


| is shown by the following statement :— 
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1850. 1870. : Total Debt 
_— Net State. Net County. | Net Municipal. —_— =~ Population. | per Capita, 
Total Debt. Total Debt. 1880. 
80 per cent. 
ATKaNSAS..000s corgeveer vase ease eiseeeee $ 4,039, 737 $. 3,135,749 $ 763,298 $ 7,938,784 $B 4,151,162 |... ooo $9 89 
CaliFOEMiArescoraee ‘edtrvcaroics aaarbebts 3,306,614 7,312,489 6,136,585 16, 755,688 18,089,082 | .....006 tet bane 19 38 
512 per cent. 
COTO A ON aves ersces ites qsiedeter davoosne 212,814 2,492,441 889, 441 3,594,296 681,158 194,327 18 49 
30 per cent. 
GONNSObiCH bt tscssucoscaeetacosn souess 4,967,600 101,409 16,932,661 22,001,661 17,088,906. 622, 700 85 33 
THO I geass ois eat sogeaty pgneedies None. 14,181,134 30,999,788 45,180,922 HUNG, 9GQ AL sactandiioniveses ; 14 68 
250 per cent. 
Kiama aigicccssscey saosesroe ty iateo out . 1,087,700 7,950,921 6,967,232 16,005,853 6,442, 282 996,096 16 07 
40 per cent. 
MAIN ies saci nsecesynss see oeiseopse is sioshhoo 4,682,741 451,809 17,272,300 22,486,850 16,624,624 648,936 34 53 
45 per cent. in 
10 years. 
Massachusetts. .ssorcssser cesrecccoeee 20,159,478 1,371,219 69,753,222 91,283,913 69,211,538 1,783,085 51 19 
240 per cent.» ! 
WRGROGOLA Mats censor saevecosigcn'venca 2,565, 000 901,412 5,009, 652 8,476,064 2,788, 797 780,773 10 86 
Miss ourisesrssssscaceo ccs stes sacavees 16,259,000 11,923,312 29,249,010 57,431,322 46,909,865 | ....006. io 26 48 
255 per cent. in 
10 years. 
MUDCMEICA venistetenccstestecters caete> 375,582 5,120,362 1,929,813 7,425,787 2,089,264 452,402 16 41 
New Hampshire rccesesereseooeeseeees 3,661,209 779,034 6,383, 936 10,724,170 ITS S98b bo sshscs spasens 30 91 
116 per cent. in 
10 years. 
NOW VOrsOy isccrsscscrsscccorcccensctss 813,675 ' 6,668, 463 42,064,964 49,547, 102 22,854,304 1,131,116 43 80 
33 per cent. in 
10 years. Z 
INE Ny eL(OLK nescstscstatiscectecssrsnecests 7,536, 732 12,399,308 198, 787, 274 218,723,314 159,808,234 5,082,871 43 03 
120 per cent, 
Ohiowser aacgusramieaes aes -5, 732,500 2,962,649 | —.. 40,058,805 48,753,954 22-249 GOS WL. Reise 15 24 
DQ KOGA sores sonst ssesosvesp sacczvicesvos |iivvcocnse dscoscovecnnee® |icseovoene vosespecs conses | cosevedeeiccoeesoes costo sil eveceess seeesesss veoves'| veavoe)- seescece esseooese | cooess)et neces ress 7 39 
Montana... Ka oer sees cavcetays senveere | seereesa oeeerosee ve . e9see appes | woveee oon 7 oeer eocnee scenes ~ 49 41 
TAO 00161 cesses cooseese coeoee svvcosers| sever cscs coreevacesioese | resseecesevenecesicesees | socssecer soceeweer oes “ os) wlcereees sii |cesvesseisesseees a senses | covsvees seeeeeees 7 22 
WAL OMU Per enleatarciesystd cose seicaigees |iccsersaccicecssecstisasart(||sazses) erecoess euceoeedealins Pietccnsssee aigesssendl|lccaspesen Scconeceete mareaileates Decne teeceiiconseee stesso batinie sees 9 88 


Mr. CHARLTON. Will the hon. gentleman please in- 
form us where those statistics are taken from? 


Mr. FERGUSON (Welland). From the Bureau of Statis- 
tics to be found in Washington. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Thedebt of New Jersey, as given 
last year, was $1,496,000. 


Mr. FERGUSON (Welland). ..Let the hon. gentleman 
look at page 305. 


Mr. CHARLTON. The discrepancy is so great that I 
thought proper to draw the hon. gentleman’s attention to it, 
and it would be more satisfactory if the hon. gentleman 
would give us the statistics for 1887. 


Mr. HESSON. The hon. gentleman is quite correct, 
Here is another report of the same kind. 


Mr. FERGUSON (Welland). The United States raised 
for S'ate purposes in 1886 by direct taxation no less than 
$62,773,366 including the Territories: This amounts ‘to 
$1,12 per head of the population of 55,000,000, and I think 
that is a fair calculation for the population of that year, 
We pay about 80 cents per ‘head ofthe population to the 
Provinces for provincial: purposes, Then, if we take that 
$1.12 a head for their taxes for State purposes, and add to it 

24—1888—2 


the 80 cents which we pay for provincial purposes, it will 
make. a difference of $1.92 per head for every man, woman 
and child of our people, in our favor. Take our population at 
5,000,000 ; that would amount to $9,000,000 in favor of our 
people, which would allow this country to pay off her na- 
tional debt at that rate, in case we would submit to the tax- 
ation which is placed upon the people of the United States. 
Together with that, it will be remembered that the tariff of 
the United States is somewhere between 20 and 30 per cent. 
higher. than the tariff in Canada, so, if the tariffin this coun- 
try is,as hon. gentlemen opposite say, the measure of the 
taxation of the people of this country, they must add 20 or 
30 per cent. which the turiff of the United States is higher 
than ours to the taxation of the United States, as well as the 
amount of $1.92 per head, and what do we find in that case ? 
The State of New York—and the hon. gentleman will find it 
in that red book, and it is the highest authority on this 
continent—raised in 1886 for State purposes $9,512,813. 
Plaeing the population of that State at 5,000,000, that 
would be equal to $1.90 a head of the population, Now, 
compare that with the Province of Oatario. The State of 
New York is taxed by money taken out of the pockets of 
the people directly by the tax collector $1.90 per head. 
Add to that 90 cents which we receive, and that would 
make a difference in favor of the people of Ontario of 
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$2.70 per head for every man, woman and child. The 
comparison with the State of Maine is about the same, with 
the exception that it is more favorable to Canada. The 
taxation there was about $2 per head of the population 
taken from their pockets and collected by the tax collector, 
so that would make a difference in favor of our people of 
$2.80 per head. We can find, in that rej book which the 
hon. gentleman has, what the taxes were for State purposes 
in 1886, the amount raised on real and personal property, 
and the hon. gentleman will find that it is as follows :— 


Amount of Taxes. 
New York.....ccccessccsovee $9,512,813 3 mills on the dollar. 
Maine 2.0000 sereseee Grete’ os 1,301,270 4 do 
New Hampshire .....+.9+6 400,000 1 do 
Vermont..ci.cc0s cover acase 371,697 1 do 
Massachusetts 4. ... soe 2,005,987 035 do 
Connecticut ..100. ecreerece 1,463,328 14 do 
COLOTAO.. -ccoveeses seveeees 2 534,228 4 do 
California ci. reeves seers 3,861,644 5 do 
ATEADSAS «ececeseee cover. ove 966,000 4 do 
Alabama,. ...cccorersceee oes 1,041,898 | 63 do 
TILMOIS »..ccvcceseseesestorce 3,000,000 . 44% do 
LOWS secceree fe seseseieslteeees ooo ~=>«s1 148,396. 24 do 
Nebr Bk8..ree sooo ssoeosevee 1,117,934 “LS do 
N@VAGA ..cc00- -covccsea cecece 516,861 9 do 
QNSAS Ueeses saclohevececces -. 1,082,477  4yh do 
MinnesOte ....ee0e vevercere 658,998 - 13 do 


This shows an average taxation of 4 mills on the dollar 
in these States. Then, take the taxation of the American 
cities whica the hon. gentleman will also find in that red 
book, and we find this as the amount of taxation on each 
$100 of taxation: 


1883 Ohicago..oove.-ceoeee saaevehiescesee Wiocsse decd dvescsce eusouses + $3.37 
1883 Jersey Oity...ccsccercces aoa /sesscones clon bosscse mbeessccsioaters 2.90 
1883 Louisville, Kentucky. 1.000 ccorccee crocesceesy ssoreos + $2.35 
1882 Lewiston, Maine .....ccsescocerses cvcstecsssconie evacserees Du 20 
1883: MilWAUkKG@ ..0..esecees seiveeccconsssveg sevesvecess cov scccesese, 2.80 
1883 Minneapolis...... 101 seve aaetiersetecaWitreecsarscesntsicees « 1.92 
1883 New York........ eleeesss sasvaverseliecesrecslesceed APOMECROTEC 2.25 
TOS2 Peorias liNOIS Aesesssciesuvctsess/aseucissel:ascesdselascesese - 5.76 
LG8S Philadelphia ....ccacssrsvsvevisecessicvesereveseshevecsucevesses 
1882 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania........sssccccesrsecesee corres 2.92 
1883 Portland, Maine....... seve cossee vocssees sUresesessievene 2.15 
1882 Poughkeepsie, N.Y........ & pcectinosecnote anccerrccuon veces 2.53 
1883 Rochester, N.Y .cccvcos esse seseore seossee>sasoren vecoseses’ 2.86 
1882 Schenectady, N.Y. .rve seccorcrscvers sertorseserssoresses 3,00 
1882 Savannah, Georgia... 00 eieseaes Reesstlecewsncualnese 3.00 
1882 Springfield, Illinois........s00ree ssn preeNeees sieeeet jesseé’ 10,00 
BBES: Oy, IN ¥ <sescedcawosacusseseorapeoaencesete esta Dalen aN 4.16 
YOO: Popoks Kansas ~ssecesssor asses lsseoe) voosees secsasbevssese 2.75 
ESSS AT OLOAO,C ONIO;..55c. .coes ceive vesclssored sussescee cases supeeesserliaeDO 
1882 Scranton, Pennsylvania .... .sseerseccesseceterecceceee 2.40 


All this is for municipal purposes. You may add 4 mills 
on the dollar, which is the average for State purposes, and 
you will find that the taxation in the United States is from 
3 to 4 per cent. of the total value of the- real and personal 
Property. If we would submit to that heavy taxation, we 
could easily pay off our national debt in ashort time. I 
want now to give you the United States market, and the 
hon. gentleman will find that statement in the same book, 
comparing the twelve years of the existence of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, and the twelve years succeeding the Reci- 
procity Treaty. I will take the statistics as given in the 
gity of New York, giving the lowest and highest prices in 
the years named : 
Mr. Frravson (Welland.) 


Beef, Mess. | Butter. | Cheese. Flour. Hams. | Wheat 
F ee | Pa ——— 
S Bbl. Lb. Lb. Bbl. Lb. Bush 
$ cts. Cts. Ota. $ cts. Cts $ cts. 
1852) 8 25to17 00/15 to 29] 6 to 9] 425to 600] 8 to 10) 103to 115 
1853} 70011 25/13 ‘* 24] 8 ** 10) 487‘ 760] 8 “ 10) 122 ** 1 80 
1854} 800 *413 00O}15 “* 24] 6 ** 12) 725 6610 75) 7 * 11) 175% 260 
1855} 8 26 ** 14 00/17 ‘* 28] 6 *¢ 12) 750 1018] 8 ** 11; 196 ‘* 280 
1856] 8 00 12 00/13 28] 6 * 11) 620 83i] 9 ‘§ 11) 130% 24 
1857| 950 15 00|16 ‘ 28) & * 14] 425“ 670) 6 *§ 10| 125% 195 
1858] 900 “12 00/13 * 25) 3 * 101 3.75 ** 625) 9 ** 13] 120‘ 160 
1859] 600 “ 9 75/14 ** 27] 2 * 11| 400 650) 9 ** 12) 130‘ 165 
1860| 450 ‘* 5 20/10 “ 21) 9 ** 12] 425 5 50j10 “ 13) 135“ 1 70 
1861] '5 00 ** 625} 8 “ 22; 2 ** 10} 390 ** 565) 7 ** 11] 120“ 168 
1864] 5 0016 00/21 “ 48]/12 “ 27) 715 “11 7611 “ 17) 172 '* 275 
1863} 5 00 ** 9 OO|/14 * 30) 8 ** 16} 500 800] 5 “ 8) 130% 1 55 
1865| 900 ** 1400/20 ‘* 38/10 ‘* 16] 500“ 8 8Olll ‘ 23) 125% 1 88 
1866/11 00.*¢ 21 00/25 ‘* 60] & * 23) 5 25°11 70(11 ** 22) 220° 345 
1867/12 00 ** 28 00/15 ‘* 48) 7 ** 20) 625 ‘£11 30/10 ‘* 16) 230‘%* 3 40 
1868/11 00 ‘¢ 24 76/28 ** 60] 7 “* 19] 550 ** 9 75i1L “* 18) 205‘! 3 26 
1859] 500 16 50/16 ‘* 55/11 ‘* 23] 495 * 6 40/17 “ 24) 145° 218 
1876] 8 50 “£11 00/15 “* 33] 8 ‘ 13] 400“ 600) 7 “ 18)084 1 27 
1877) 950 1125/13 *¢ 14] 8 * 16] 475‘ 860j10 “ 14,106“ 185 
1878] 900 ‘13 50} 6 “6 20) 3 ** 14] 375 “ 560) 7 ‘* 12); 0835 1 31 
1882/11 50 “16 00j16 “* 38} 9 ‘* 13] 465“ 8 75/11 ‘*16| 103° 143 
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The hon. gentleman can get the statistics in that book; 
let him go over all the figures and he will find my calculation 
is correct; you can take any year you like; you can take 
the average of 12 years succeeding reciprocity, and the 
12 years of reciprocity, and the former period gives a 
higher price for the total products of the country than the 
12 years of reciprocity, with the exception of one article; 
in the article of wheat thore is a difference of 5 cents only. 
I was going to deal with the value of farm property, but I 
will not do so now. I think, you will agree with me, Sir, 
that I have given you figures enough; they are all correct, 
and they will, to some extent, at least, satisfy the House 
that when comparisons are made, figures do not redound to 
the advantage of the scheme of the hon. gentlemen opposite. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if, during the 
election of 1887, the Liberal party had succeeded in reach- 
irg the Treasury benches, would this proposition ever have 
been brought before the House? No, Sir, it would not. 
It is brought here now because they are disappointed and 
have been rejected by the people of this country. They 
are taking their sweet revenge upon the people of the 
country because they would not place their confidence in 
them during the late election. Now, as long as they go 
on in this way, decrying their country, doing all manner 
of things to injure their country, the people never 
will have confidence in them. I would like to ask, 
Mr. Speaker, what the object of this discussion is, at this 
particular time. Itis not for the purpose of forming a 
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party policy, because there is no election in view. Then 
what is the object? The object is to strengthen the hands 
of the opponents of this country at Washington, They 
tell the people at Washington : “Stay your hand, wait, and 
you can get better terms.” Sir, it would be a curious thing 
if, during the negotiation of that treaty for the settlement 
of difficulties between the United States and this country, 
the people of this country should, in their legislative halls 
and public occasions, say to the United States: “ Do not 
sign the treaty, wait, and we will give you better terms.” 
There can be no other motive, no other object. If there is 
a motive, if there is an object beyond that, { would like to 
hear it, and I will gladly withdraw the accusation, because 
I do not like to think it, but I am forced to think it. Now, 
Sir, there is another point which I will just mention, A 
very strange thing was said, that we could have our tariff, 
and they could have their tariff, that we would have con- 
trol of our tariff, and they would have control of their 
tariff under free trade between the United States and 
Canada, What would induce the pzople of the United 
States to join hands with us? Only one of two things— 
they either want our market, or they want our territory. 
If they want our market, what use would it be to them 
unless it was protected in the same degree that theirs is 
protected ? No, Sir, they never wouldsubmit to join hands 
in equal trade, or free trade, unless we made the protection 
of our market as high as they are protected themselves, 
If the United States, for instance, want a 40 per cent, 
tariff to protect their market against outsiders, what use 
would this market be to them if we only had a tariff of 20 
per cent. ? Of no value or use atall. Sir, we could not 
have two tariffs. They may just as well acknowledge the 
corn at once, and say commercial union: Then I say that 
if there is commercial union, we must have political union, 
You cannot have commercial union with one nation and 
political union with another. Why, Sir, what would be 
the result of commercial union? A barrier set upon the 
shores of this great Dominion against the whole outside 
world, whether it be Asiatic or European. Weset up a 
barrier, and we say to the outside world: “ You shall not 
trade with us, we are a people within ourselves, we can 
trade within ourselves, and we do not want yon at all.” 
That would be the result. Ships would be withdrawn from 
our shores, the trade of the St. Lawrence would be dried 
up ina short time, Montreal would cease to be a commercial 
centre, Toronto would disappear as a commercial centre, 
all the ships crossing the Atlantic would come to New 
York city, the leading commercial houses would be there, 
and we would have none of that trade whatever. Why, Sir 
we would be abandoned by the rest of the world. What 
would be the result if Mr. Hitt’s Bill should become law. 
Let us see what he says of it himself: 

“T say that this treaty, if we had a treaty t»-morrow for unrestricted 


reciprocity or commercial union, that treaty would last just so long as it 
suited the American people and no longer.”’ 


The moment it ceased to suit them, they would then 
abandon that treaty, and might is right, and would be right, 
because we would be abandoned by the rest of the world. 
Besides that we would be 4 smal people and they would 
swallow us up. Their invitation, if there is any, is the 
invitation of the spider to the fly ; they will take usin and 
consume us, and then they are done with us. No, Sir, what 
does Mr. Hitt say ? 


“ But we can at any time withdraw from commercial union if it works 
unfairly.”’ 
That is just what they are after, Mr. Speaker, they want to 
get us into treaty, a commercial union with them, and then, 
Sir, these combines that exist in the United States, both 
agricultural and manufacturing, would pour down their 


surplus upon us here for the purpose of extinguish-|no one will pretend to make 
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this country. Just as soon as they succeeded’ in 
extinguishing that, then the whole of the capital of 
this county would be transferred to the United States, and 
when they had all our artisans also on the other side of 
the lines, they would say ‘‘ we want your treaty no longer,” 
and might is right in this case, as I have already said, 
Then in what position would we be placed? It would cost 
us to try the experiment, and it would be only an experi- 
ment; what? It would cost us about three hundred thou- 
sand artisans, Whatdo three hundred thousand artisans 
mean to this country? Each one of those artisans and his 
family are worth to Canada at least $1,000, and you can 
multiply three hundred thousand by one thousand dollars 
and find the cost. We would lose that te start with. We 
would also lose two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
millions of capital now invested in manufactures. And 
what would we lose besides? We-would lose the respect 
of every right thinking man, not only in this country and 
in Great Britain, but of every honest, patriotic and right 
thinking man in the United States, who would look upon 
us with scorn and contempt. That is the situation in 
which hon. gentlemen opposite desire to place Canada, I 
repeat that this question has not been brought up for the 
purpose of forming a party policy, because it is useless now ; 
it has been brought up for some other object, and I wish 
some hon. gentleman opposite would relieve me from the 
suspicion that it was not taken up with the obj°ct of pro- 
moting the best interests of the people of this country. 


Mr. BECHARD. Mr. Speaker, after the numerous and 
elaborate speeches which have been delivered on both 
sides of the House since the beginning of this discussion, I 
feel it would be idle on my part to attempt to review at 
any length the different branches and details of the question 
or to read long statistics which would probably have no 
other effect than to weary the House at this advanced stage 
of the debate. To say, Sir, that free trade between Canada 
and the United States is a question which is highly interest- 
ing and popular is simply asserting a truth, which is so 
manifest, so palpable, so vulgar, if I may use the expres- 
sion, that no one would venture to deny it. The people of 
Canada remember that under the old treaty of 1854 they 
enjoyed a prosperity unknown to us before, and since its 
abrogation they have continuously wished its renewal. Be- 
fore the abrogation of that treaty the Canadian Government 
took steps towards its renewal, and since its abrogation they 
have on different occasions attempted to negotiate a new 
treaty, one on a wider and more liberal basis. Subsequently, 
the right hon, gentleman who leads the Government, being 
the leader of the Opposition and perfectly acquainted 
with public opinion in this country, thought he could do 
nothing better to win the confidence of his countrymen 
and be restored to power than to persuade them that it was 
in his power to give reciprocity of trade with the United 
States to Canada, that he had found the means whereby 
that beneficent measure could be secured—he would apply 
reciprocity of tariff and within a few years that measure 
would produce reciprocity of trade. In 1879 the National 
Policy was inaugurated under the auspices of the right hon. 
gentioman. He had placed on the Statute-book of the 
country a declaration by which he gave proof to the people 
of Canada that he-was determined to fulfil his promises and 
to carry out the reciprocity policy which he had enunciated 
and promised on the hustings, as soon as the Government 
of the United States was ready to reciprocate. But they 
did not reciprocate. Hight years have elapsed. During 
the interval we have had the National Policy, and we are 
still waiting for a reciprocity with the United States. . But 
will it be said that the people of Canada have become in- 
different towards reciprocity with our neighbors? Surely 
such an assertion in 


in face of the numerous meetings that -have taken. place 
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from time to time, and in the presence of the corres- 
pondence which has taken place recently between the 
Canadian and American Governments. On reading that 
correspondence it is reasonable to hold that the Canadian 
Government, by proposing to the Americans to make some 
arrangements providing for freer commercial relations 
between the two countries, intended, if they succeeded in 
negotiating a new treaty, to obtain a treaty on broader, 
wider and more liberal terms than the old Reciprocity 
Treaty, because the American Government had already 
refused to renew simply and purely the old treaty. These 
facts to which I have referred show conclusively that the 
Government of this country, from the abrogation of the 
,, Reciprocity Treaty in 1854, held that reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States was a desirable measure and 
one advantageous to Canada. It seems as if they had 
changed their programme on the other side of the House, 
for to-day you can hardly find any vestige of reciprocity on 
the other side, of the House. By the amendment moved by 
the hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries the gentle- 
~men opposite have entirely banished reciprocity from 
their programme, Since that amendment was _ placed 
before the House reciprocity bas met with an unfriendly 


feeling-on the other side of the House. Let us hear what 
that amendment says : % ham 


'\ | “That all the words after ‘ That’ be struck out in order to add the 

| | following :—‘ Canada in the future, as in the past, is desirous ef culti- 

| | | vating and extending trade relations with the United States in so far 

| as they may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various inter- 

/) | | ests and industries of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879, and 

1} | has since received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of 
i] | 
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its people.’”’ 

What isthe real and precise meaning of this language? 
What is its interpretation ?, According to the hon. gentle- 
men opposite, it means this, that Canada-in—the past has 
been desirous of securing reciprocity with the United 
States, but as for the future, Canada is no longer desirous 
of securing such reciproctty-as would interfere with the 
‘National Policy. That, Sir ‘ding—to~my humble 
judgment, is the true meaning of this amendment. We all 
| know, Sir, that the National Policy has been formed not 
only for the purpose of protecting the manufacturers of 
this country against foreign competition, but it has also 
been instituted for the purpose of protecting the Canadian 
farmers against compotition-on-the—part-of the—farmers of 
| the United States, 
that even reciprocity limited to the exchange of natural 
products between the two countries can exist, to such an 
extent, without interfering with the National Policy of 
this country. I hold, Sir, that if this amendment contains 
the real opinions of hon. gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House with regard to this question, that they are to 
day opposed to any sort of reciprocity between Canada and 
tho United States. It is true that we have heard some of 
those gentlemen express opinions favorable to limited reci- 
procity, but at the same time I have noticed and I found it 
very strange thas their whole line of reasoning on this point, 
if not positively antagonistic was very far from supporting 
such a policy. We heard the Minister of the Interior—for 
whose talents and eloquence I always had a great admira- 
tion—say that he was favorable to that “limited recipro- 
city,” and by limited reciprocity I mean reciprocity only 
in the interchange of natural products between the two 
countries. He said he was in favor of such reciprocity, but 
at the same time he took care to tell us that the United 
States produced more natural products than they could 
consume in that country. It is easy, Sir, to see the infer- 
ence from that statement, The last speaker who has just 
taken his seat has spoken in the same way and expressed 
views in the same direction. He said that the Western 
States produced a large surplus and that the United States 
were bound to export a surplus of those products to other 
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countries. What does it mean? It means that the United 
States market is not after all so good a market for the ex- 
ports of the natural products of Canada, Those two gen- 
tlemen are not the only ones who spoke in the same strain. 
My hon. friend from Rouville (Mr. Gigault) whom I am 
glad to seo in his seat opened in the same way. That hon. 
gentleman told us in a short speech a good many things 
which going to the country need I think some discussion. 
He told us exactly the same thing as the hon. gentleman 
who has just taken his seat—that the United States pos- 
sessed a large surplus of natural products and that they are 
bound to export them to other countries, and that we in 
Canada must expect to sent our surplus of natural products 
to markets where they are needed. What is the meaning 
of this language? How do you interpret it, Mr. Speaker? 
I do not know, Sir, although I am aware of your abilities 
and of the very logical mind that you possess—that you 
would interpret it in the same way as it would occur to my 
mind. But the interpretation which I make of it is this: 
That the United States possessing a large surplus of natural 
products; a larger quantity than is needed to supply their 
own market, that the market of the United States is not the 
real market to which our farmers ought to export their 
natural products. Yet in the same breath those hon, gentle- 
men tell us that they are in favor of reciprocity so 
far as the free interchange of natural products is con- 
cerned, I would ask my hon. friend from Rouville 
(Mr. Gigault) and the hon. gentleman who has just taken 
his seat for what reason, under such circumstances, would 
they be favorable to reciprocity at ail? Under circum- 
stances such as they have described, of what avail would 
it be to them at all? My hon. friend from Rouville 
(Mr. Gigault) said in his remarks that the great pros- 
perity enjoyed by this country under the Treaty of 1854 
was principally due to the American war. My hon. friend 
had forgotten surely that the treaty was inaugurated in 
1854, and that the war began only in 1861, and that thers- 
fore seven years elapsed from the beginning of the inaugu 
ration of the treaty to the breaking out of the war, Surely 
during that long interval the farmers of Canada enjoyed 
great prosperity. I regret to see—I deeply regret to see 
—the attitude my hon. friend has taken with regard to 
this question, I have much personal esteem for my hon. 
friend. Our counties lie adjacent to each other. Both are 
agricultural constituencies having identical interests. 
Although my friend from Rouville (Mr. Gigault) and I havo 
not often agreed in politics, I did hope that upon a question 
of this kind we could stand together. It is true that my hon. 
friend advocated and supported the National Policy, but I 
thought that like his distinguished former leader he had 
supported it only as a means in order to secure free trade 
—or reciprocity—between Canada and the United States. 
My hon. friend said that our farmers were satisfied with 
the National Policy, that they were making money under 
its operation, and that some of them had deposits in banks. 
Well, Sir, I do not think the fact that some farmers have 
deposits in banks is conclusive proof that their business is 
actually good and prosperous. It may show that they 
enjoyed some prosperity in the past, which enabled thein 
to make some savings. But, Sir, we all know that the 
farmers as a class do not generally keep their money in 
banks, They are rather inclined to suspect the stability of 
those institutions, and they are not satisfied with the small 
profits they draw from their deposits. They generally 
prefer to invest their money in land; but, Sir, within the 
last few years business has been so dull—I speak of the 
farmers of the Province of Quebec —that those of them who 
have been most prudent and have made some savings, 


prefer to have their money in the baaks to investing it. 


Some of them have invested their money in land, but they 
find themselves pledged to obligations which they cannot 
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fulfil, and some of them have been obliged to go to thé 


kets ? Does not the hon. gentleman remember that some of 


United States. But those who kept the money in the banks) the municipalities, through which that railway has been 


are now wanting for_better-times to bring them oppor- 
tunities forinvesting it. That a largenumber of the farmers 


have bean for a time satisfi i ational Policy I 
do not undertake to deny, They were led_to-ho; t 
polioy-wonkt-make thet all rich; but. a change of times 
7% : — 

have_their eyes_open, They unde 


prosperity they en joyed a few years ago is not to be attri- 
bated tothe National Policy, bat to the abundant-crops-with 
which we were blessed in this try, and the great increase 


in the demand for our natural products i ere the 
crops omparative failures, They understand to-day 
that the high prices which they obtained for their products 
during those prosperous. years were not fixed by the 
National Policy, as they understand that this same National 


_ Policy is powerless to raise the low prices that prevail at 


the present time. Sir, the rarmers in Rouville are not any 
more indifferent than these in the other counties of Quebec 
to free trade with the United States. They know very well 
that the horses they sell are shipped to the United States, 
They know that a large proportion of their cattle, their 
sheep, their wool, their barley, their eggs, and their poultry 
which they sell is shipped to the American market ; and 
they know that every ton of hay which they sell is shipped 
to the United States. Tle hon, gentleman for Rouville 
knows that in many counties of the Province of Quebec hay 
is one of the principal products of the farm, and the one 
upon which the farmers depend most to make money. 
There are large tracts of land in the Province of Quebec 
which are natural meadows, the soil being specially a hay 
prodtcing soil; and there are other large tracts where 
artificial meadows are made. For a number of years our 
farmers, finding that they could produce hay more profit- 
ably than grain; bave given their attention to that industry, 
and they are to-day producing large quantities of hay, the 
surplus of which is almost wholly shipped to the United 
States. The hon. member for Rouville, I regret to say, 
endeavored the: other day to create the impression that 
this hay trade has been diminishing in importance within 
the last few years. He quoted statistics to show that 
the importation of hay by the United States has been 
decreasing since 1855; but if the exports of hay from 
Canada to the United States have brought less money to 
the farmers this year than last year, that does not prove 
that the trade is decreasing, because the reduction in the 
value may be due to the fact that the price of hay is lower 
in the American market this year than it was last year ; 
and it may also be due to the fact that the hay crop has 
been smaller this year than last year, and therefore that a 
smaller quantity has been exported. Now, Sir, I find by the 
Trade and Navigation Returns that in 1885 the whole of 
our exports of hay amounted to 134,936 tons, ot which the 
United States imported 127,820 tons, leaving only 7,000 
tons as the quantity exported from Canada to other coun- 
tries. In 1886 the whole export was 93,944 tons, of which 
85,490 tons were exported to the United States, leaving a 
balance of 8,000 only exported to other countries. In 1887, 
our whole export was %6,843, and from that quantity we 
exported to the United States 69,450 tons, leaving 8,000 
tons for export to other countries. You see by these statis- 
tics that the trade between Canada and the United States 
is not loosing its importance. I repeat what I said a few 
minutes ago that the farmers in the constituency of my 
hon. friend are not indifterent, but are far from being 
indifferent to reciprocity with the United States. Does 
not my hon. friend remember that a few years ago 
some leading men of his constituency made strenuous 
exertions to secure the construction of a railway 
which has placed -the greatest portion of that consti- 
tuency in direct communication with the Boston mar- 


and to-day those farmers. 
rstand_that the great| markets of the Hastern States, 


built, voted bonuses in order to secure its construction ? 
Why, he knows that his town, where he lives, voted a 
bonus of about $40,000 to that company, in order to 
secure the construction of a branch which would connect it 
with the railway to which I have just referred, and con- 
sequently place it in direct communication with the 
These facts show con- 
clusively, according to my humble judgment, that the 
farmers of Rouville, as well as the farmers of other con- 
stituencies in Quebec, consider the markets of the Hastern 
States good markets tor the sale of a large portion of their 
products; and they explain that they are good markets for 
our products on account of the good quality of our pro- 
ducts, and because we are in closer proximity to tne 
Eastern States than are the Western States, which produce 
the large surplus exported by the United States. Here I 
must pay my respects to my hon. friend from Bagot (Mr. 
Dupont) to whose speech I listened with great attention, 
T noticed that he could not understand why we should grant 
free trade to the United States when we did not grant it to 
England, The reason seems obvious. It is because, if we 
have reciprocity with the United States, we discriminate 
in favor of the United States against England, andin return 
the United States will discriminate in our favor against the 
whole world, while England, in receiving free of duty all 
our products, confers no favor upon us, but does for us what 
she is doing for the rest of the world. My hon. friend told 
us that we pay 20 per cent. duty to-day on our exports to 
the United States, but that with unrestricted reciprocity, 
we will pay much more than that by direct taxation. If 
my hon. friend is as friendly as he professes to bo to the 
farmers of Canada and the farmers of his constituency and 
Province, he should go in heart and soul for unrestricted 
reciprocity, for that would have the effect of removing 
immediately all those obnoxious taxes which are weighing 
so heavily, according to my hon. friend, upon the farmers 
of the country, The National Policy has always been, 
and shall always remain, powerless to relieve the farmers. 


With unrestricted reciprocity, when a farmer in Rouville 


sells a horse worth $100, he will not be obliged, as he is to day, 
under the Natioaal Policy, to lose $20 on the price, so as to 
pay the American duty, but he will receive the full price witk- 
out any deduction. To prove that the opinion that the heavy 
duties on exports to the United States are paid by the produ- 
cer is correct, I may mention the fact that the hay merchants 
who buy our hay and sell it in the United States have been 
endeavoring for the last few years to get refunded by the 
American Government the extra duty which was exacted 
during several years by the American customs officers. 
That shows that in the minds of these merchants, as in the 
minds of those whom they buy the hay, it is the Canadian 
producer who pays the duty. My hon. friend is afraid 
direct taxation will be the consequence of unrestricted reci- 
procity. Sir, I confess that if I were persuaded such would 
be the result of the policy, I would not only hesitate to vote 
for it, but I would unhesitatingly vote against it. Iam 
far, however, from being persuaded that such will bo the 
result of the adoption of this policy. My hon. friend from 
South Huron, in his able speech the other day, explained 
in a satisfactory manner the various ways by which 
we could compensate for the loss of revenue that 
would follow the adoption of that policy. Sir, we 
governed this country with the expense of $23,000,000 
a yoar when the hon. member for Hast York was at the 
head of the Government; and I do not see why we should 
not still govern the country with about the same amount. 
Reduce the expenses of the country to that figure, and 
there will never be any fear of any direct taxation. Unre- 
stricted reciprocity, instead of leading to direct taxation, 
would have the effect of rendering us more economical, It 
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extravagance that now reigns in the expenditure of public gentlemen seem to think that annexation would be 
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money. Hon. gentlemen opposite object to unrestricted 
reciprocity, because they fear it would injure our manu- 
factures, and on that account my hon. friend for Rouville told 
us that he would not sacrifice the manufacturers even to give 
reciprocity to the farmers. He said that with unrestricted 
reciprocity, the American manufacturers would not come 
to Canada to manufacture but would slaughter our marxet. 
Well, market slaughtering can only occur under certain con- 
ditions. No market can be slaughtered unless every other 
market is perfectly glutted and goods are sold at a great 
sacrifice. Under such circumstances I can understand that 
large quantities of goods may at some time be poured from 
the glutted market into the other market, which may then 
become glutted, but, with unrestricted reciprocity, there 
will no longer be a Canadian market and an American mar- 
ket, but they will be ore and the same market where tho 
prices of goods will be the same from one end to the other, 
I cannot unierstand, then, this idea of slaughtering. I ad- 
mit that some manufacturers will be injured in their interest 
perhaps, by unrestricted reciprocity, and especially that 
class of manufacturers, who, taking advantage of the high 
tariff which protects them, have enriched themselves and 
supplied the consuming public with an inferior article. They 
will surely be condemned to choose one of two alternatives, 
either to improve their manufactures or to disappear from the 
scene and make room for others, and I think that their dis- 
appearance would be no loss to the country, But those manu- 
facturers who have sufficient intelligence to conduct their 
business properly, who do not depend entirely upon the tariff 
to give stability to their industries knowing the great natural 
advantages which have been given to this country, knowing 
that labor can be procured here as cheap, if not cheaper 
than in the United States, knowing that living here is 
cheaper than in the United States, knowing that improved 
machinery can be obtained here cheaper than it can in the 
United States, and knowing that our raw material can be 
bought here as cheap as it can in the United States, I 
say that those manufacturers do not fear competition, 
because already they have taken care to equalise the con- 
ditions of manufacturing between themselves and all possi- 
ble competitors. Those manufacturers do not dread 
competition from the United States, but what they dread 
is the narrow market in which they are situated, and what 
they want is the broad market in which they can easily 
sell their products, The National Policy, according to the 
intention of its promoters, was to accomplish one great thing 
amongst others, It had for its mission to stop the emigra- 
tion of our countrymen to the United States, and not only 
that, but to bring back those who had already emigrated. 
How many of them did they bring back home? I do not 
think it would be a very difficult task for the hon, the 
Minister of Agriculture to count them, and we all know 
that the emigration has been going on just the same, If 
you go to the Province of Quebec at this season, every 
Sunday you will hear, after divine service, the announce- 
ment that farmers are going away, that they are selling 
their farms and selling their stock because they are going 
to the United States. This is the state of things in the 
Province of Quebec. But, with unrestricted reciprocity, 
that which no policy has been able to cure would find its 
cure, because that would increase the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country, and I venture to say that, under that 
policy, within ten years, the manufacturing industry would 
have taken such a stand in this country as could never be 
obtained in halfa century under the National Policy. 
Those who now go to the United States would fiad here 
what they are seeking, and that is the only remedy which 
would keep them in this country. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
have raised the cry of annexation. I cannot take my seat 
Mr, Buowarp, 


the unavoidable result of the adoption of unrestricted 
reciprocity, and they seem to dread that result so much 
that they are inexhaustible in their expressions of loyalty, 
It is not the first time, since I have had the honor of a seat 
in this House, that I have witnessed such an explosion of 
loyalty. I have never yet spoken of mine, because L always 
thought there was no reason for it, and, if on this occasion 
I briefly refer to it, it is not because I think that my own 
interests will be served by it, but I will do so in order to 
prove tohon. gentlemen opposite that loyalty is not their 
exclusive property. I am not an annexationist. I think 
we enjoy as much liberty in this country as they do in the 
United States. I think,ifthere is any difference between 
the two countries, the differencs is in our favor, because I 
think that sometimes their idea of liberty in the United 
States goes a little too far, and is contrary to the preserva- 
tion of good order. Like the rest of my French-speaking 
countrymen, like the rest of the French Canadians, I am 
loyal to British institutions, although, not being of British 
extraction, I may consequently not feel in my bosom that 
samo degree of filial affection for England which burns in 
the hearts of her own sons. Yet, Mr. Speaker, from boy- 
hood, I have been led to admire and to love England. 
I have studied her history, I have admired her great 
achievements and the genius of her great people. To 
a certain extent, I have been acquainted with her 
literature, and have been charmed with her poets. I 
have endeavored, although I have succeeded but imper- 
fectly, to learn the language of her sons, amongst whom I 
am happy to count some good friends and men for whom I 
have the greatest respect and admiration. But above all, 
Sir, from boyhood I have been imbued with her principles 
of self-zovernment, which she has taught the civilised 
world. Being born a British subject, and with such a 
training, you will easily understand that I could not help 
loving and admiring the great nation to whose destinies the 
fate of my native country was bound. But, Sir, permit me 
to-add that while [ love and admire England, I love Canada 
more, and should anything occur in the course of events to 
compel me to choose between my loyalty to Hngland and 
my loyalty to Canada, I would not hesitate to side with my 


native country. I feel in my heart that by doing so [ | 


would be playing the part of a patriot, But, Sir, the con- 
tention that annexation must be the unavoidable result of 
the adoption of unrestricted free trade with the United 
States, is untrue, I cannot see any reason why a broad 
and liberal measure of reciprocity between these countries 
would accomplish more in that direction than has been 
accomplished by a narrow and small measure of reciprocity 
such as the Treaty of 1854 gave us. Sir, before the Treaty of 
1854 was entered into, annexationists were found; men of 
high standing became annexationists, and published a mani- 
festo expressing their annexation opinions, which was 
spread broadcast throughout our country. Annexation 
meetings took place in some of our rural districts, where 
resolutions were passed endorsing annexation. I was a 
young man then, attending college, but I remember quite 
well those meetings. I have particular reasons to remember 
them. I remember that all persons whose names were pub- 
lished as being connected with those meetings, or as having 
endorsed those resolutions, were dismissed by the then 
Canadian Government from the honorary offices which they 
held under the Crowa, such as justice of the peace, or an 
officer in the militia, Well, Sir, these facts show that there 
was an annexation feeling which, at one time, found favor in 
Canada. Sir, a very old axiom nays si vis pacem para 
bellum—if you want to preserve peace, prepare for war. 
Let me tell this House, let me tell the farmers of this coun- 
try, tbat if you wish to prevent the development of an 
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annexation feeling in this country, give to the Canadians 
unrestricted free trade with the United States, 


It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, this, as hae been very 
often said, during the course of this debate, is a matter of 
very great consequence to this country, and I could not 
give a silent vote upon it inasmuch as it is a matter that 
has never come before the people yet. It isonly a year 
ago in February that we had a general election, and then 
we went to the country with all the matters of practical 
politics that had been talked about for years past; and one 
would have naturally thought that if there was to be such 
a very strange and startling departure from our’ fiscal 
policy, hon. gertlemen opposite and the hon. leader of the 
Opposition, who was then in the country leading that 
party, would have promulgated it and brought it before the 
people in order to give them an opportunity to decide 
upon it.’ The National Policy was no new thing. It had 
been spoken about from the hustings, from every school 
house in every part of the country trom 1878 until the 
date of the Jast election, and at the general elections and 
at every bye-election changes were rung on the National 
Policy, on the one hand upon the great benefits derived 
from it by the people, on the other hand upon the 
great ruin it brought upon the people. One would have 
naturally thought that if a great change was to be placed 
before the people, that not only were we on the brink of a 
great calamity that might have been averted by hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite, but we had actually fallen into the abyss 
of misery and despair and there was no help {for us now 
except by this heroic treatment of which we have heard,— 
one would have naturally thought that the ccuntry being 
in such a desperate state, requiring such heroic treatment, 
those hon. gentlemen would have taken the people into their 
confidence, would have spoken to them as a physician 
would speak to his patient, would have asked the patient 
the seat of the pain and the seat of the disease, and having 
ascertained what was the trouble would have prescribed 
accordingly. But we heard nothing about it. On the other 
hand, candidates who were running in opposition to the 
Government not only did not oppose the National 
Policy, not only did not speak against it, but in very 
many instances within my own knowledge, they came 
out as advocates and supporters of the very National 
Policy which for many years before they had so 
bitterly denounced. What was the excuse for this turn- 
about? Their leader had come to the conclusion that the 
country was so much involved in debt, that it would be 
dangerous to introduce any new fiscal policy, and therefore 
they had perforce to accept the policy of their opponents, 
and they told the people that if they would entrust them 
with the reins of power they might rest assured that the 
industries of the country would not be interfered with. 
That was the state of things in February last year. We 
heaid nothing about this new policy during the last Session 
of Parliament. The leader of the Opposition was then in 
his place in this House, and yet we heard nothing of this 
terrible calamity that in the meantime had overwhelmed 
the country, and nothing of the necessity of this heroic 
measure being adopted, But after that hon. gentleman, 
through indisposition, was obliged to leave this country, 
temporarily, 1 hope, then we find this policy is introduced 
suddenly upon this House. Now, | take it we are in this 
position—I am in this position and every other hon. mem- 
ber is in this position—he is not here as the representative 
of this new fangled idea, The people have not sent repre- 
sentatives here to say what should be done in this crisis, 
On the contrary, the majority of the members have been 
sent here as supporters of the National Policy, as members 


pledged not to interfere in any way with our industries or 
to change our fiscal policy in any way whatever. I would 
be recreant to my trust if I did not carry out that pledge, 
and I would never hesitate one moment about the way I 
would cast my vote on this matter. If I thought differently, 
if I agreed with hon, gentlemen opposite, having been sent 
to represent certain principles, I would feel it my bounden 
duty rather than vote with the opponents of thoso princi- 
ples, although I agreed with their contentions, to resign 
my seat and go back to the people and ask them what they 
thought about the matter. That is the only logical way of 
doing in such a case, Is this country in that dispairing 
state that hon. gentlemen opposite have depicted it? With 
the permission of the House I would like to take a brief 
retrospect of our history in Canada. It is not a very 
long history. Although born in Canada myself and not a 
very old man, I recollect the day, and it does not seem 
very long ago, when there was not a single railway in 
Canada and not a single telegraph line here, when all 
the passenger traffic between Montreal and Toronto 
wes carried on by a single coach each way per day, 
Now look at the contrast. That was probably up to 
1854, and the Grand Trunk, I think, commenced ia that 
year; and not very long before that, probably in 1858, the 
first telegraph line was built in this country, Canada in 
those days was, comparatively speaking, a wilderness com- 
pared with what it is to-day. With the permission of the 
House [ will read a short extract from a work by Mr. Tal- 
bott, the son of Governor Talbott, I think, who describes the 
country then in better language than [ can use. He 
said : 


‘‘ Nature has probably done more for Upper Canada than any other 
tract of country of equal extent ; and art seems to conduct herself upon 
the modest principle, that it would be an act of unpardonable pre- 
sumption in her, to attempt the further improvement of a country so 
greatly indebted to the kind indulgence of her elder sister. Here is the 
finest field for the exercise of human industry aad ingenuity ; a soil 
not only capable of produciog in abundance all the necessaries of life, 
but equal to the culture of its greatest luxuries ; a climate not only 
favorable to the human constitution, but also eminently calculated for 
the cultivation of every species of grain and feuit. And yet, so great is 
the delusion under which many Europeans still labor, with respect to 
the real character of this fiae country, that most of those who have not 
seen it compare it with the deserts of Siberia ; and receive all that 
travellers relate in its favor with no more candor that can be expected 
from persons who evince no wish to be undeceived.’’ 


I think we area good deal to blame for the idea that the 
people of England and other countries have of Canada, It 
seems to be thought that the only things we can send from 
Canada to represent the habits of its people and the pro- 
ducts of its soil, are small articles made by Indians, little 
canoes. snow shoes, toboggans, a miniature of the ice palace 
at Montreal, all of which go to give people in England the 
idea that Canada isa perfect desert, just as Mr, Talbott 
wrote over forty years ago. It is said that Canala is not 
well known in England and other countries, Why it was 
only the other day that an historian—a very celebrated 
man—came as far as Buffalo and when he looked across 
Lake Krie and saw the waste of waters, and saw the ice 
floating about, he did not think that he ought to come to 
Canada, and he afterwards talked about our country as a 
perfect Siberia. I am sorry he did nor come into this 
country because he would have found that it was a 
different place from what he represented, I have told the 
House the position Canada occupied in 1840 and 1850. In 
1854 the Grand Trunk Railway was commenced and in 1853, I 
think it was, the Crimean war began, and those two influences 
gave a very great impetus to trade in Canada. For instance 
land went up toa very high figure. In 1856 I went from 
Cobourg to Lindsay, in the county of Victoria, and I have 
lived there since. Farms which you could have bought for 
$20 an acre went up to $60 an acre at this time, and town 
lots that were sold in Lindsay—quarter-acre lots—at $700 
in 1857 and 1858 are not worth one-quarter the money to- 
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day. There was an extraordinary advance in the price of | for whose ability I have a great respect—as I understand 


land at this time, and there was also an extraordinary 
advance in the price of grain. I recollect that wheat sold 
at $2.50 a bushel, and farmers thought there was no end to 
their wealth, and they were prepared to buy any amount of 
land either in town or country. This state of things could 
not, of course, last forever. The land from being an extra- 
ordinary price had to come down somewhat, and it did 
come down, but I do not admit it has come down to such 
an alarming extent as gentlemen opposite have stated. I 
wish to say a few words in reference to the remarks made 
by the member for North Victoria (Mr. Barron), and 1 am 
sorry he is not in the House, because I told him I was 
going to comment on his speech and on some very extraor- 
dinary statements that he had made, In the first place he 
states that he was alarmed to find the extent that farmers 
in his county were ready to go in order to obtain access to 
the American markets. I suppose what he meant by that 
was that they were in favor of this motion now before the 
House, or rather commercial union, because it was commer- 
cial union that was talked about at the time that he must 
have met those persons, I take issue with the hon. gentle- 
man on that statement, although he is their representative 
I know the people of North Victoria probably far better 
than he does. AsI told youl have lived in the town of 
Lindsay, in the centre of the county, about thirty-three 
years, and I know the people, and I know further that 
there is no constituency that will give a more decided vote 
upon unrestricted reciprocity than will the electors of North 
Victoria. Were my hon. friend here I could tell him what 
he probably knows, and that is, that he represents that con- 
stituency to-day not because they love him more but that 
they would have nothing to do with the party who was 
there before, My hon. friend from North Victoria (Mr, 
Barron) seems to have loaded himself up with figures and 
statistics gleaned from I know not what source, because they 
are very erroneous indeed, I think that he has well earned 
the name and title of “ Baron Statistics the Second.” He 
told us that he wanted to be very accurate, and that he had 
gone to a great deal of trouble in order to make out 
his facts aud figures correctly. Notwithstanding this 
he makes the astounding statement that in the 
county I have the honor to represent there are 
31,563 farmers. Now, Mr, Speaker, there are just about 
1,700 farmers in North Victoria, and that is all; yet he has 
added on over 12,000 more than the entire population 
engaged in other industries. I wish there were 21,000 
farmers engaged in agriculture in North Victoria, and if 
there were it would be a splendid county. But this state- 
ment shows that the hon. gentleman, knowing nothing 
whatever about the facts, loads himself up with those 
figures without knowing what he talks about. I will not 
quote the figure of speech used by the member for North 
Wellington (Mr. McMullen), but I may say that we have 
heard a great many gentlemen in this debate and “an 
avalanche of figures with a deluge of facts.”’ It is an extra- 
ordinary thing that of over 200 representatives chosen by 
the people of this country for the purpose of coming here 
and legislating for the good of the country, we cannot find 
out such simple matters as to who pays the duty on horses 
or barley or butter, and when they have got to go to all 
kinds of figures and statistics, both in Canada and the 
United States, to find out whether or not the United States 
pays the duty on horses exported to that country. I think 
the best thing we can dois to get two or three practical 
men to solve that question, because after all it seems to me 
to be an important question in this debate as to who pays the 
duty on horses or lumber, or anything of that sort. 


Mr. SCRIVER, You solve it for us. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. You have not succeeded in having it 
solved yet. The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills)— 
Mr, HupspPEtu, 


him, says that the Americans pay the duty on barley. I 
am quita willing to take the hon. gentleman’s opinion 
because I think he is correct, but then the great majority 
of the hon, gentlemen opposite are not content to take that 
opinion and they have not yet solved the question. I must 
congratulate the hon. member for Iberville (Mr. Béchard) 
who spoke last on the very sensible speech that he made, 
and | could agree in a great measure with his remarks were 
it not that I am so very strongly attached to British connec- 
tion, and I cannot bear to do anything that would in any 
way lessen the bonds that bind us to the mother lanj. 
Were it not for this, Mr. Speaker, I think I could agree 
with everything he said, but I will have some remarks later 
on to make about matters on which I think she is a little 
mistaken, Now, Mr. Speaker, talking about the depression 
in the value of land. Thereis no doubt that owing to the 
Crimean war, owing to the extraordinary expenditure in 
Canada by the construction of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way and other railways, and owing to the American 
war which followed in 1861 and which paralysed all 
the industry and trade of that country, not only during 
the years of the war but for many years afterwards, there 
was an impetus given to every kind of business in Canada, 
and to the farming interests it gave a very extraordinary 
impetus. I suppose, Mr. Spesker, I am allowed to have my 
opinion and I express the belief that it was those wars and 
this large expenditure of money which increased the price 
for horses, cattle and all kinds of products and which raised 
the price of land to an absormal extent. There had of 
course to come a reaction. When the Americans recovered 
themselves, as they did very rapidly, they no longer paid 
such high prices for grain and everything we had to sell, 
and the influences of those wars passed away. The large 
expenditure of money for railways in Canada, ceased to a 
very material extent; our North-Western country was 
opening up; an immense territory in the Western States 
had been opened, large wheat-growing tracts in South 
America and Central America as well as in India were 
being developed. All these things combined to pull down 
the prices of our farm products. I think it is absurd for 
hon. gentlemen on this side of the House to argue that the 
National Policy alone could raise the price of everything 
we produce. It has assisted, no doubt, but there are other 
powers and influences at work. Nor can I agree with 
hon. gentleman opposite that the National Policy has 
been a bad thing for this country. I think it has been 
a good thing for the country on the whole. I think we 
ought to protect our industries, and it would be a very 
silly and foolish thing to attribute the depreciation in the 
value of land and the lowering of the prices of our products, 
to the National Policy; the man in the moon has got just 
about as much to do withit. Now, I am not going to 
trouble you with very many statistics, because they are not 
_very reliable things after all. You can prove almost any- 
| thing from statistics, I have heard one hon. gentleman say, 
and I believe there is a good deal of truth in that. But 1 
will give you this for what it is worth—it relates to my 
own riding of South Victoria, 1 wrote to the county 
treasurer, without the slightest idea of what the result 
would be, to send me the assessed value of property in that 
riding from 1876 to 1837, inclusive, which he has done. I 
find that there has been no very material change in the 
value of the land. The township of Mariposa was assessed 
in 1876 for $2,712,940, and it varies very little. It goes 
down a little in 1877, 1873, 1819, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1823, 
and 1834, and then it.goes up again in 1836 and 1887, In 
1887 it was about a dollar more than it was in 1876; so 
there is very little change in the value of land in that 
township from 1876 to 1887. In the township of Ops the 
assessed value has decreased some $300,000 in 1887 from 
what it was in 1876. In Verulam it has decreased $100,000 
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odd, In Emily it has increased enormously. That shows 
how little reliance can be plased even on this class of 
statistics, which is probably the best that can be obtained. 
My idea is this: Different assessors are appointed, 
and they have different ideas of the value of land. Then, 
afew years ago the Oatario Legislature passed an Act 
requiring the asseseors to value the land at its actual 
cash value, that is, at the price at which it would 
sell at an ordinary sale. So, [ think these figures are 
probably as good as any could possibly be, and are 
‘worth something. I do not say that they are actually 
reliable, because a man would assess his farm at a groat 
deal less than he would sel! it for; but if you took all the 
municipalities throughout the Province in the same way, 
you would be able to see whether the land had depreciated 
to the enormous extent hon. gentlemen opposite say. Now, 
the town of Lindsay was one of those places which was 
boomed by the Construction of the Midiand Railway in 
1857, and the assessment of lots in that town must have 
been very high in the years immediately succeeding 1857 
Notwithstanding the depreciation in the value of property 
in most of the towns of the Province—and we in Lindsay, 
like other neighboring towns, have felt very materially 
the effect of the land booming in the city of Toronto—yet 
the assessed value of Lindsay in 1887 was $2,000,000 
higher than it was in 1876. We have got over our depres- 
sion; and although Lindsay is not what you might call a 
manufacturing town, we have a few manufacturing indus- 
tries in it; the town is going ahead; we have not a single 
vacant house in Lindsay, and preparations are being made 


for building a great many houses as soon as spring opens. 


The hon. member for North Victoria spoke of the exodus 
which is going on in many parts of this country, aad he 
mentioned one young man who left Lindsay to better his 
fortane in the United States. If he had applied to me 
I covld have given him other instances, I know 
that a great many have gone from his constituency 
in the last few years, since the North-West has been 
opened up, and I do not blame them a bit. There 
is in North Victoria a great deal of very poor land, 
for instance, in the township of Carden; you would 
think no mao would inflict such a pnishment on any man 
as to compel him to go and live there. The Ontario Govern- 
ment built a colonisation road; settlers went in and built 
their houses ; aud as Jong as the lumbering operations went 
on, and they were able to cut beaver hay, and grow a little 
oats and a few other things, they were able to make a living 
in the shanties in the winter, But after the lumbering was 


finished, they borrowed all the money they could from some 


unfortunate company on the rocks they occupied, and went 
to the North-West or to the States, whichever would suit 
them better. Travelling through that country a little over 
two years ago, I passed a great many emp?zy houses which 
had no doubt been deserted in that way. But this is only 
the case on those poor lands. There is nothing of the sort 
in South Victoria, and nothing of tbe sort in North Victoria 
where the land is good. But { will tell you what is a great 
cause of the exodus. As hon. gentlemen know, the great 
majority of the farms in Ontario, at any rate, only comprise 
100 acres each, and many are even smaller. The conse- 
quence is that a man who has a good farm, and is quite able 
to maintain his family comfortably, finds that if he has 
two boys, he is not able to buy land for them at $60 
an acre, and the result is that one boy gets his father’s 
farm, and he gives the other what he can afford, and 
lets him go to the West and take up land f.r himself. 
Now, that will go on, and continue to go on, andI do not 
care whether you abolish the National Policy or have 
commercial union, or annexation, or whatever you will, it 
will not better that state of things. It is just as natural as 


them here, they will goelsewhere. If our Government see 
their way to develop the North-West Territories, and in 
every possible way give advantage to these settlers, I have 
no doubt that in a few years our young men, farmer's sons, 
instead of going to the Western States, will go to our 
North-West Territories, and make their homes in their own 
country, but that exodus must go on, Another thing 
which has a great deal todo with it, is education. Our 
farmers are educating their sons, our professions are 
crowded with their sons; they cannot find sufficient field 
for their talents in Canada, and they must go to the States, 
They will goto the wealthy country. Do you mean to 
tell me, Sir, that annexation is going to remedy that? 
You might as well try to keep Scotchmen as Canadians 
out of New York, if they can better their circumstances 
in that city. There are more Scotchmen in London 
to-day than in Kdinburgh, and more Irishmen than in 
Dublin, and it will ever be thus, The large centres will 
attract the clever men; and if you educate your sons you 
must expect they will go where their education will be 
appreciated. Why, we had two school teachers in the town 
of Lindsay, to whom we paid $340 apiece, and since the 
first of January last we have lost them both. One went to 
Chicago and got there $600 a year, and she telegraphed to 
the other, who joined her, and who also gets $600 a year, 
I could not blame the girls; no one could. Tney had a 
perfect right to better their fortunes. It was not because 
of the National Policy that they left Canada, but because 
they got $600 in the States, when they could only get $300 
here. I know of two of our young men who lett the town 
of Liadsay for New York, where they are now getting 
$2,500. You could not blame these young men. They did 
not leave the country because they hated it, for no more loyal 
men could be found anywhere, but they went to New York 
as Scotchmen go to London, because they had a field there for 
their abilities ; and I am proud to say our schools are doing 
good work, and our farmers and mechanics and even laborers 
are giving their sons such an education as no other country 
on the globe gives them. The consequence is that for a 
time at least we must have an exodus of these young men. 
To say that can be cured by heroic treatment, such as 
annexation to the States, is utter folly ; and I donot believe 
hon, gentlemen opposite believe it can be cured in this way, 
As to the value of lands, my experience is that they have 
not much depreciated in value. Within the Jast three or 
four weeks two transactions have taken place in my 
presence which do not show evidence of depreciation, In 
one Case, in Mariposa, a farm of 98 acres with very poor 
buildings on it was sold for $6,100 cash; and inthe other 
case a farm of 100 acres in the township of Ops was sold 
tor $6,9U0. Tho price asked in the latter case was $7,000, 
but as the cash was paid down, the seller took off $100. 
That does not look as if the people had no hope and as if 
the country was in an abyss of despair. People who can pay 
$70 per acre for land are not in a very bad way, and when 
that price can be got for land I do not think the country is 
in such a bad state. But I must confess that poor lands 
have gone down tremendously. I speak very feelingly on 
that subject, because I know it to my own cost. You cannot 
sell poor land at any price, for men will not go on poor 
farms when they can go to the North-West and buy ‘good 
land at $4 an acre. Now, a good deal has been said by hon. 
gentlemen opposite about the mortgage debt of the farmers 
and the miserable state they are in. No doubt, there is a 
good deal of mortgage debt in the country, and the mort- 
gage debt shows two things. It shows not only the indebt- 
edness of a great many of the farmers but also the money 
that other farmers have made off their farms, because, as 
was stated by hon. gentlemen opposite, there are a great 
many mortgages which the companies do not take. A great 


that the bird shall leave the nest when it can fly. These | deal of private money—what is called private money in the 
people must have lands to live upon, and if they cannot get ' country—is lent out, and the great bulk of that private 
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credit at high prices either to enlarge their own domainsor farms for 
their sons, which seriously crippled them when less prosperous years 
came. All, or nearly all, acquired more extravagant habits of living 
which they have not learned to curtail. In many cases too much farm 
machinery has been bought, simply because some machines comes out 
with high praises and flasby paint. Aftera time the purchaser finds out 
that he could have done nearly as good work with the old discarded ma- 
chine that he gave to the agent or lies rotting in the fence corner. This 
brings us to another point. Many farmers have not provided sufficient 
house room for their increasing implements and vehicles, consequently 
some of them have to stand outin the weather to rust, warp, rot and 
break when hitched to, which operation tends to break their temper and 
break them financially. Farmers who have not contracted heavy debts 
and who live within their income will generally tell you that farming 
paysand be satisfied with their position in life, but it is sometimes very 
hard to make farmers believe that their present mode of living is differ- 
ent and more expensive thanit was twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Well, I will ask how many tarmers at that time sported a carriage with 
fine harness, or they and their families wore as expensive clothes as they 
do now? 

“‘T do not wish to deny farmers and their families the use and luxuries 
of these articles, for 1 think there is no class of people in the Dominion 
who should enjoy the good things of this lifemore than the farmer; but 
when we find atop buggy and trappings to match for himself and each 
boy that is grown up, and other things that are just as ridiculous, is it 
not time for him to stop and ask himself the question, Uan I make 
farming pay at thisrate ? One drawback the farmer has to contend with 
now is the high price of labor; but that is in part offset by labor-saving 
machines, which enables him to do a greater amount of work with the 
number of hands employed.’’ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, those sentiments were approved of by 
my friend Mr. Lownsborough, who was my opponent at the 
last election. 

‘*‘ Mr. Lownsborough said he thought from an honest standpoint farm- 
ing did pay. Mr. Glendenning thought the wages paid by farmers were 
too high. He could not agree with the assertion. The farm hands had 
only about halt of the year to earn wages, or at best not more than eight 
months, and had to go idle the rest of the year. Mr. Glendenning called 
Mr. Lownsborough’s attention to his paper that he had not said farmers 
Were not paying too much.”’ 

Mr. Fee, who was one of the bitterest opponents I had, who 
is a farmer, was asked to criticise Mr. Giendenning’s paper— 

“ But found nothing to disagree with him. He fully agceed with him 
and more too. The farmers were to be greatly blamed for their extra- 


vagance in buying too much machiaery and not taking proper care of it. 
A great many farmers bought farming machines they did not need.” 


money is lent by men who made it in farming. I speak 
advisedly upon that subject. I know many farmers in 
the town of Lindsay who live upon the interest of 
their money, men- who retired from their farms and 
rented them, and came to the town where they educated 
their families, and they are now living, in their old age, 
upon their earnings. There is one thing on which we may 
congratulate ourselves, and that is the great decrease in tho 
rate of interest. From 1857 down to 1868, when I had to 
do with that kind of business, the rate of interest was from 
about 10 per cent, up to 25 or 30 per cent. I have known 
many mortgages to have been drawn at 25 per cent, and a 
great many at 10 to 15 per cent. Now interest runs from 
6 to 7 per cent., which is a great change indeed, a change of 
which the farmers have the benefit. But why was it neces- 
sary the farmers in Ontario should be mortgaged to the 
extent they are? I think I know something aboutit. In 
the first place, owing, as I said before, to the very high 
price of produce caused by the Crimean and American wars 
and the expenditure in building railways, the farmer got 
an extravagant idea about the value of land. They, in fact, 
thought this thing was going to last forever. They 
bought lands, they paid a part of the purchase money, and 
gave a guarantee for the balance. Then the poor years 
came, poor crops sometimes came, low prices came, and 
they had to increase their mortgage debt, but I am happy 
to say a great many farmers have been paying off their 
mortgages. Some, of course, nut so good farmers as the 
others, were unable to pay off their mortgages, and lost 
their farms, and have gone out of the country. I would 
like to give the House practical knowledge on this subject, 
because we have had so much information volunteered, and 
I will not read anything from any friends of my own, but 
I will give you the opinions expressed at a meeting of the 
West Victoria Farmers’ Institute, where my opponent in 
the February elections and several strong Reformers who 
Opposed me as hard as they could, spoke; and I suppose 
hon. gentlemen opposite will pay some respect to the 
Opinions of these gentlemen. Ata meeting held in Mari- 
posa the other day Mr. Glendenning, from Manilla, who is 
a strong Reformer and a farmer, read the following paper 
upon the question: “ Does farming pay ?”” Now, so much 
has been said in the House about the farmers being in a 
dreadful state of despondency, that it will not be out of 
place for me to read this paper, which is not very long: 


There is the opinion of farmers who, I say, are second to no 
farmers in the Province of Ontario, and they say that they 
do not find any fault, and they give their reasons. Now, is 
the country in that dreadiul state in which it has been 
depicted by hon. gentlemen opposite ? Are we wallowing in 
the Slough of Despond? Are we vainly endeavoring to get 
assisted out of that Slough of Despond? Where is the 
evidence of it? Where are the people coming to this Parlia- 
ment and asking to be assisted, and claiming that they are 
suffering in this way ? I did hear some years ago that there 
was & great deal of destitution in this country, when petition 
after petition was sent in, and deputation aiter deputation 
was coming down and getting no assistance from the 
Government of that day. We heard of soup kitchens at that 
time, and we know that there was a great deal of destitu- 
tion then, Can any one say that there has been any such 
destitution in the country of late years? Thore may have 
been some distress among people who have been borrowing 
money needlessly, but it 1s not of such a kind as to require 
the heroic remedy that the hon. gentleman proposes, The 
people of Canada are not in the Slough of Despond that the 
hon. gentleman has depicted, I have tried in my imper- 
fect way to show what I think have been the causes of 
the depression, because we know that there is a depres- 
sion in the price of wheat. I have tried to give my 
reasons for it, that it is principally because the 
supply exceeds the demand, and I cannot for the life 
of me see how this unrestricted reciprocity is going to 
remedy tbat, because we know that it is not the United 
States that settles the price of grain, but that it is the 
English market that settles it. 1¢ seems to me that there 
is no market for us in the States for wheat, and, as far as 
barley is concerned, Iam inclined to take the statement 


‘The question is often asked, ‘ Does farming pay?’ and nearly always 
answered in the negative by those asking the same, and in proof of thig 
assertion they point to the increasing indebtedness of the farmers. 
Permit me to state that that is not sufficient evidence to establish the 
case. Mercaants might answer the question ‘ Does mercantile business 
pay ?’ inthe same way by pointing to the large number of failures 
constantly occurring amoagst their class, but the farmers would not 
accept that as conclusive evidence that the mercantile business was a 
failure, in general, and they would be wrong in doing so. Farming like 
Other callings in life will pay just in proportion to the amount of know- 
ledge, capital, skill, economy and labor put in the business. Many far- 
mers sigh for the good old times they had and when they made money 
Let us go back twenty-five or thirty years ago. What had the farmers 
to sell ihen? Wheat, pork, horses, cattle, sheep and wood. Exceptin the 
case of wheat can he not raise as much per acre as then? But even this 
point is questionable. On some farms the average hasbeen higher within 
the last ten years than it was at that time. Pork can be sold tor as much 
On the average now as then. Cattle can be sold for more. A better 
price and demand for horses. Wool will not bring as much, but lambs 
realize better prices. While on the other hand the farmer has many new 
avenues opened up to him to make money. Notably among them is 
barley, clover seed and potatoes. Also a better demand and prices can 
be obtained for poultry, butter and eggs. He also hag the advantage of 
railways, enabling him to sell in the best markets when he 13 ready He 
has larger clearings ;_ his fields are free from stumps and stones, which 
permits him to work his lands more easily and to better advantage by 
using labor-saving machinery, 

“ He can buy his implemnts, groceries and wearing apparel for less 
money. Yet with all these advantages many farmers complain that they 
cannot make ends meet. For this there must be a cause, which I think 
can be accounted for largely by the following facts : Fornearly twenty 
years, with only short intervals during that period, the farmers had 
jarge crops and high prices for most of their products. And with their 
bnereasing prosperity many of them undertook the purchase of Jand on 
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of the hon. member for South Leeds (Mr. Taylor), that 
the Americans buy our barley simply because they must 
have it, because it is ofa brighter color than the barley 
which is grown by themselves, in preference to the state- 
ment of the hon. member fer North Wellington (Mr. Mc- 
Mullen) who does not know anything about it except what 
he gets from blue-books and statistics, whereas the hon. 
member for South Leeds knows all about it as a practical 
man, and he stated, as [ understood him, that the price in 
Canada is the-same as the price in the United States, and, 
when they buy it here and take it ever there, they pay the 
duty. If we get a $1 for our barley, and the price there is 
$°.10, of course we do not pay the duty. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Of course you may laugh. I notice 
that those who laugh are generally those who do not know 
anything about the subject, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes, you may say “oh, oh,” Youare 
only making yourselves ridiculous, and more and more ridi- 
culous, like the monkey climbing the pole. I do not think 


- this is a laughing matter, it is a very serious matter, and we 


should try to find out the facts of the case, I hope I have not 
burt any gentleman’s feelings by any remarks I have made, 
I should be very sorry to doit. Thehon. member for Iber- 
ville (Mr. Béchard) mentioned something about the benefits 
which would acrue to this country from unrestricted recipor- 
city, and he argued very neatly, what would be the good of 
reciprocity at all if we did not get the advantage of an ex- 
change of our products with the United States? He said, 
very fairly, and very clearly, and very logically, that gentle- 
men on this side said that there was nothing to be got by 
the exchange because the United States had the same kind 
of products as we had, and therefore they did not require 
our products, and there was no necessity for any duty atall. 
Well, I do not go quite as far as that. I think that an 
exchange, even by one town with another, is often benef: 
ficial, and that if we could have a reciprocity treaty that 
would be fair both to Canada and the States, it certainly would 
be an advantage to us, and | think it would be an advantage 
to them, Now, I was speaking to a gentleman in Peterbo- 
rough who manufactures sawn lumber—he is one of the 
largest manufacturers in the western part of the Province— 
about this question of the duty of $2 per thousand on lum- 
ber. lIasked him if he thought that the abolition of the 
duty of $2 would give him that amount more for his lum- 
ber, and he said : “ No, I don’t think it would, but I think 
we would get a little more for it.” T[ said : “ How much do 
you think you would get more forit?” ‘ Well,” he said, 
“IT think about $1 a thousand. The supply and demand 
regulate this matter to a great extent, and I do not suppose 
if the duty upon lumber was abolished to-morrow, that we 
would get anything like $2 a thousand more for our lum- 
ber than we get now.” Well, I suppose the same thing 
might be said about horses. It has been said by the hon. 
gentlemen opposite that the farmers lose about $25 
upon every horse they sell to the United States. Now, 
there are two young men up in my county, Bisaillon 
and Dundas, who are buying horses. I saw them 
the other day in Lindsay, and I enquired what amount 
of business they had done in 1887, and they said they 
had paid out $30,000 in the town of Lindsay and in 
the outlying county of Victoria for horses during that 
year. I asked them what was the average price that they 
paid for horses in Lindsay, and they said that they paid on 
the average $109 for each horse. They bought them for 
the Montreal market, but a great many of them found 
their way into the States. I asked them what they thought 
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for horses in the States than they do now, but that the 
Americans wanted our horses, they were healthier than 
their own, and stronger. I suppose that the same rule 
applies to horses as to barley. The Americans must have 
our horses, or a certain number, and they must have our 
barley. Now, I cannot agree with the hon. member for 
Iberville (Mr. Béchard) when he says he is prepared to pay 
the price for this unrestricted reciprocity. He is quite pre- 
pared to run the risk of our being isolated from the mother 
country in order to get the benefits which he imagines 
would be obtained by trading with the United States, 
He says they could sell their hay without the duty, they 
could sell their grain without the dnty, and that they 
would be benefited in a great many respects. Well, 
I dare say from his standpoint he may be right, 
but that is a rule that works both ways. I suppose as far 
as the lumbermen in the States are concerned that if it was 
not a benefit to them to have this duty upon lumber con- 
tinued, they would not be opposed to reciprocity, as they 
are now, and they would be perfectly satisfied to have the 
duty abolished ; but it seems to me that they are very bit- 
terly opposed to anything of the sort. They think that 
the duty enhances the price of the article, that by taking 
off the duty it might depreciate the price of the article. 
That is their opinion, at any rate, and I suppose the same 
rule will hold good with anything else. I am perfectly 
satisfied, and I believe that the great majority of the people 
of this country are satisfied, to have a very full measure of 
reciprocity with the United States, provided always that 
it does not interfere with our relations with England. That 
is the point, it is the crowning point, and that is the point 
hon. gentlemen will find when they go to the country, 
People will say yes, we want trade with our neighbors, we al- 
ways want to trade with them, but do not ask us to trade with 
them at the expense of cutting us adrift from the mother 
country. They will not stand that one moment. Now, our 
country is not alone in suffering from the depression. One 
would think that our fair Canada was lying, amongst all 
the other countries of the world, a pitiable object, suffering 
from every possible political ill and the hon, gentlemen 
want to apply this heroic remedy, as it is called, to relieve 
her in her miserable condition. England is surely as much 
depressed as Canada, ‘There is real destitution there, there 
is great shrinkage in the price of land, a depreciation in the 
price of all articles raised upon the farm, A bitter cry has 
come out from all of the agricultural districts of Hngland. 
Hon. gentlemen say nothing about that. So far as I can 
learn, the farmers of the United States are in no better con- 
dition than the farmers of Canada, in any shape or way. I 
have read you the opinions of practical farmers in my own 
riding, showing you the causes which have lead up to any 
depression that may exist among them. They tell you 
truthfully what the reason is. They tell you that farm- 
ing will pay if conducted skilfully by men who under- 
stand their business just the same, with the present 
prices, as any other business. Then I say there is no 
need of this heroic remedy, the country is not in a 
state to require it. But there is a depression, there 
is asbrinkage. Whatisthe remedy? I do not think it 
is annexation, to the United States, I do not think it 
is commercial union—hon. gentlemen seem ito have 
abandonei that name now—I do not think that it is unre- 
stricted reciprocity. I must confess that I think there is 
some common sense if a man wants to break from the 
mother country and annex himself to the United States. 
There may be some common sense in commercial union, 
because people can understand it. I daresay that the 
United States would be perfectly willing to take us under 
their protecting arms and dole out to us our share of the 
duties, because there would be the same wall put all around 


of the duty upon horses. Well, they said they thought | both Canada and the United States, But [ cannot under- 


that if the duty was abolished, they would get a little more 


stand unrestricted reciprocity. With your permission, Mr, 
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Speaker, I will read an article upon this point from the 
Chicago Times, After leading up to this point that paper 
Bays: 

‘¢Tt provides that whenever Canada desires free trade with the United 
States, and the same system of internal and tariff taxes, it can say so, 
and thereupon the President will appoint three commissioners to meet 
the same number appointed by the Canadian Government and prepare 
a plan for assimilating the internal taxes of the two countries, and the 
taxes on imports from all other countries, and dividing equitably the 
revenues derived from these sources. 

“ This, at least, shows some comprehension of what is necessary in 
order to effect the kind of commercial union about which thre has been 
so much loose talk—the kind which goes to the extent of abzolute free 
trade and the entire obliteration of the customs line between ths two 
countries. Mr. Hitt and the committee evidently see that this involves 
not only an identical tariff but an identical internal revenue system for 
the two countries, whieh most of the advocates of commercial union 
haye either not seen or affected not to see. As The Tvmes has repeatedly 
pointed out, if there is absolute free trade between the two countries, 
and no custom houses. as between any two States of the Union, there 
must be the same tariff for both, for otherwise the lowest duties imposed 
by either would practically be the duties for both. To illustrate: If 
Oanada should lay 30 per cent. and the United States 70 per cent. on 
woollen goods imported from other countries, all woollen goods imparted 
would be entered at Canadian ports and pay the 30 per cent. duties 
and thence be sent free of duty into the United States Thus the Cana- 
dians could force us to adopt whatever duties they might impose for 
themselves or else lose the import trade of our sexboard cities. So, too, 
if they put a tax of 10 cents a gallon on whiskey we would have to do 
the same, or all our distilling business would go to Canada. Mr. Hitt 
and the committee see this, and propose a mode of agreeing upon an 
identical tax system for the two countries, because without it the sort 
of commercial union contemplated is wholly impracticable.” 


That is just my own idea, but I thought it better to give you 
the opinion of some one living in the United States. The 
American Government would never consent toit. Do not 
hon. gentlemen opposite know that? What is this thing 
brought into this House at the present time? In the open- 
ing of my speech I stated that.it was not. foreshadowed in 
any way at the last election, it was not a matter brought 
before the people, but it is sprung upon the House at the 
present time, it has not been discussed by the country or 
by the press, it has changed its name like the chamelion 
changes its hue and it is presented to the House in the most 
beautiful form possible by hon. gentlemen opposite. But 
it is the same thing, only it will not take with our neigh- 
bors over the border—they say they will have none of it- 
Can it be possible that the hon. gentlemen leading the 
Opposition in this House have so little respect for the 
Opinion of this House, have so little respect for the opinion 
of Canada that they will merely for the sake of making a 
point against the Government of the day, bring dowa a 
scheme which they know in their hearts will never he ac- 
cepted by the people of the United Statea, even ifthe people 
of Canada were to go upon their knees and ask them to 
take it. If they were to catch the ears of the people of 
Canada and catch their votes, so as to ba placed on this side 
of the House, they would then offer this scheme to the 
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United States, which would be repudiated and refused at} 


once, and then those hon. gentlemen would turn around to 
the people and say: We have done all we could, we found 
the country in a destitute state and we applied an herois 
remedy, but when we went to the United States they 
would have nothing to say to us, we can do no more for 
you, we are in office now, the scheme has acted admirably, 
like a perfect charm. Is that the idea of hon. gentlemen 
opposite? Do they think they can so befool the people with 
this scheme, do they propose to act like the ostrich, hide 
their intelligence in the sand, that the people might fall 
down and worship it not knowing what it is ? What is this 
thing? Is it not one thing or another? They say it is not 
annexation, that it is not commercial union, and the Amer- 
icans say: We will have none of it; yetthe hon, gentlemen 


opposite have night after night risen and stated that this | 


thing, which would not be accepted by the United States, 
was the only thing that would save this country from 


ruin, What is the remedy ? If our country is not pro-' foreign countries. 
think it is progressing, what Speaker, and that is if we are going to become a great peo- 


gressing satisfactorily, as I 
Mr. HupsPeEtu, 


remedy should be applied? In my opening remarks I 
showed what the country was in 1840 and in 1850, that in 
1840 it was comparatively a wilderness and in 1850 was. 
without a single railway or telegraph line, From 1854 to, 
1888 it made enormous strides, railways being carried into, 
every portion of the Dominion, telegraph lines into every 
part of the country, the whole Dominion being rapidly devel. 
oped, If this country ‘can be benefited, if it is suffering in any 
way, if its trade is languishing, what must we do to improve 
it? Can we on this side of the House find no better remedy. 
than the heroic remedy prescribed by the doctors on the 
Opposition side ? I think we can. I thiok it is the duty of 
the Government to do everything in its power to open up 
and develop the North-West and encoarage the immigration 
of a proper class of immigrants, not the rakings and scrap- 
ings of the towns and cities, but farmers and agricultural 
immigrants generally, not only from England, Scotland and 
[reland, but from Germany, Norway, France, Sweden and 
other continental countrics ; tolet our country be known, not 
according to the extract I have read you as a perfect Siberia, 
a land of froat and snow, of great frozen lakes, mountains and 
avalanches, but as the smiling, peaceful, happy land itis. Let 
the world know Canada as it really is, and let its fertility be 
known. The Dominion is better known in England from. 
the exhibition there two years ago than it was half a cen- 
tury before, Then we should strive to fi!l up our country, 
to protect our manufacturing interests, to protect them toa 
moderate extent, not to such an extent as will make a 
monopoly of any one single manufacture, to protect them 
to a moderate and fair extent, and whenever protection 
goes beyond that it is injurious to the country, Then we 
should develop our mines. There is no country in the 
world, as we have been told by hon. gentlemen opposite, 
and by the advocates of commercial union, that possesses 
greater riches in the shape of mineral wealth than our own 
country. I think everything should be done to develop 
those mines. There is another question that has been. 
raised, and it. will do no harm. to mention it, as it 
has been brought to my. notice by some of our 
farmers, and that is this: They tell me that a great. 
part of the swamp lands in Scotland have been reclaimed 
by loans of money made by the Government at low rates. 
The Ontario Government have been doing something in 
this direction, but of course they cannot do everything, 
If the Dominion Government ean see their way to loaning 
money for improving swamp lands, it might be a step in the 
right direction, A large area of such lands has already been 
reclaimed in Ontario, and these lands have turned out the 
very best on account of the depth of the alluvial deposits, 
Then we should seek to develop our trade with foreign 
countries. An hon. gentleman who created a great deal of . 
amusement, a member from Prince Edward Island, said the. 
National Policy had ruined the shipping interests in the 
Maritime Provinves, ile was evidently a strong advocate. 
of annexing Canada to the United States, at all events 
commercially, forgetting all the time that the United States 
is a much more highly protected country than Canada, and 
that protection was said to have ruined the shipbuilding 
interests of the United States, So in order to cure a burat 
finger he puts it in the fire, We should endeavor not to 
decrease but to increase our shipping, and to do that by 
Opening up new avenues of trade with other countries of 
the world. I have not the slightest doubt but that if our 
resources were known to people in other countries, trade 
could be established in a great many articles that we 
produce, and they do not. It is the duty of the 
Government to see that everything within reason 
that can be done should be done in _ order ~ 
to spread and develop a foreign trade with not 


only our own colonies all over the world, but with. 


Then there is another thing, Mr, 
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ple we must develop a nationality, It must not be Prince 


Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, or: of revenue. 


Quebec, it must be Canadian, People who come to this 
country should be taught just asin the United States that 
they come to a country where the people are a united: peo- 
ple. The sooner that the different Provinces. give over 
looking from a provincial point of view and take the broad 
ground of being Canadian the better it will be for the coun- 
try at large, It seems to me that from the smallest insti- 
tution that we have in the country, like a municipal council 
in a.town or village or township, up to the Dominion Par- 
liament that our people are very much imbued with one 
idea and that is a selfish one. They want something for 
their own particular locality and they will move heaven 
and earth to get it. No matter what Government 
is in power I suppose the same influence will be brought 
to bear. I think the sooner that every province makes 
up its mind that it has got to bear and forbear, and to give 
and take, the better it will be for the whole Dominion. We 
never will have a united people unless they sink their 
provincialisms and become Canadians at heart. Lama 
Canadian by birth, but I never thought I was less a British 
subject. My parents. when they came to this country did 
not think they were leaving their own country but that they 
were simply going to a greater Britain. I wish to carry 
out.those principles, and to be as good an Hnglishman as 
my father, and to be ax good a Scotchman as my mother— 
I suppo-o that would be considered an “Irishism ”’—and 
Mr. Speaker, I shall never consent by my vote to do any- 
thing that will in any way hazard our connection with the 
mother country. If the people of my constituency differ 
from me then I ehall be very happy to retire and let them 
send another representative here. I shall not represent any 
constituency that will approve of shaking off our connection 
with the mother Jand. I am as much a loverof Canada as 
the hon gentleman who preceded me, but there is just this 
difference, I am a British subject and I hope always to be 
a British subject. * 

Mr. SOMERVILLE... So is he.. 

Mr. HUDSPRTH; He says: he is- a Canadian. before 
being. a British. subject, and if; the interests would 
conflict. he would: do what he thought the better 
for Canada. I am not. prepared’ to go that: far, 
although I do not think it is necessary. I have told 
you why I did not consider the country was in such a 
position that any such risk should be, run. If there are 
moneys spent by our. Government extravagantly let us con- 
trol it, if there are things that can be pruned down witha 
pruning knife let them be pruned down if that is an heroic 
remedy, but above all,do not humiliate my country, do not 
ack our people.to go on their knees and ask for something 
we have been willing to accept from the United States for 
years back, 

Mr, SOMERVILDR. No. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, They know in their hearts we are 
just as willing to trade with the United States as they aro, 
but we are not prepared to. go the same length and risk so 
much as they want us to risk. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE. How far will you go? 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I wiltgo as far asTI possible can 
without discriminating against the mother country. IL 
will go just as far as we can go without that, and that is the 
jength the Conservative party will go. Just as far as the 
United States will meet us we are prepared to meet them 
half: way, but we will not discriminate against Hnglish 
goods in favor of the goods of a foreign country. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. You are doing it now. 


Mr. HUDSPHTH. No, we are not doing it now, and that 
is not a fair argument, We are putting a duty on the 
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United States goods and the English goods for the purpose 


They know that perfectly well and I am not 
going to allow that language to be put in the Hansard 
without it being contradicted ; because we are not discrim- 
inating against England. We are quite willing, for if the 
United, States Government, will sand, co nmissioners, I am, 
sure our Government would sesd; commissionsrs too; ta 
make a treaty just as wide as it, can be made, provided it, 
can be done.in such a way that we do not tax the goods of 
England and admit goods of the United States free, In_ 
other points I agree with my friend the member for 
Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) and if 1 were an American citizen 
I would agree with every word that. gentieman stated. It. 
is one of the best speeches I have listened to in this House, a 
calm, dispassionate, argumentative speech, but, unfortunate- 
ly, Lam not au American citizen and I hope I never will be, 
L have said all I have to sy on this subjict. Iam neither 
a poet:nor a.orator, and I cannot treat: you, to anything 
very extraordinary, but [ have simply stated from my own: 
standpoint and perfect knowledge of the country, I was born. 
and brovght up in, the facts as: I learned them from farmers. 
and others. I have tried to give you those fac's instead of © 
quoting a lot of figures I knew nothing about. Iam much 
obliged to you, Mr. Speaker, and hon. gentlemen, for the, 
patient hearing you have given my humble and imperfect 
remarks, 1 do not think that I often trouble the House, . 
for I am better pleased to listen to those from whom I cam 
learn wisdom than to give any ideas of my own. This»was 
an important question, and one which I could not sit'and 
silently vote for on account of.the reasons I have given. I 
have tried to put my reasons fairly and squaroly before the... 
House, and they will go bef.re my country and constitu- 
ents, and, as I said before, [ am perfectly prepared to stand’ 
and fall by them. If every man in my. constituency was of: 
a different opinion I should never come to any other con- 
clusion, than that I shall do everything in my power to 
strengthen the bonds.that bind us.to the. mother land, and: 
T shall do nothing. to. weaken, or-lessen, or in any respect: 
whatever loosen those ties of affection for our mother 
country. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant); I do not; of course, rise to 
say anything more on this subject but I rise to make a 
personal explanation with reference to some statements 
made by my hon. friend from Lincoln (Mr, Rykert) yester- 
day. l have notified him that I intended to. do. so, and. of 
course if there is any objection to be taken to my making a 
personal explanation I can be placed in order if, you object: 
to my doing so, That gentleman, in the course, of his speech, 
made statements in reference to myself which were. not 
In fact the statements made by him in one part, 
of his speech are contradicted.by him in other parts. of h’s 
speech. Ido not intend to trouble the. House: with any 
explanation in reference to that for I can afford to let it 
pass, But, Sir, he introduced into the discussion the names 
of some men who are deemed respectable and trustworthy 
men and he made a statement that those gentlemen of 
respectability whose words would be taken, and stated that 
what I said with reference to them was not accurate, The 
language of the hon. gentleman was this : 

“ Now, let me take the hon. gentleman again into my confidence for 
a few minutes It is just as well that I should deal with him now. 
The hon. gentleman took up ths Depression Committee report in 1876, 
and he says, ‘Why, Mr. Gurney is against the National Policy—he is in 
tavor of unrestricted free trade,’ and all that sort of thing. He took 
Mr. Massey, Mr. Goldie, Mr. Rosamond, and all those gentlemen. Now, 
let me tell the hon. gentleman that I took the trouble of telegraphing to 
all these geailemen to know if whit wa; said of them was correct. I 
have all their answers, and they are in the negative.” 

Ho made this statement that he telegraphed those gentle. 
men what I had said in reference to that, and that he had 
telecrams to say that what I had said was not true, or as 
he puts ii “in the negative.” Now, Sir, there are two 
points in this, I think the first point is.to be found in the 
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telegrams themselves, and that the hon. gentleman was 
mistaken when he said that he telegraphed what I had said. 
I think that is very evident, because | see that in tho telo- 
gram he received from Mr. Goldie, one of the parties men- 
tioned, Mr. Goldie telegraphed this : 


‘tT am notin favor of commercial union f 
prosperous under the present policy.’ 


Now, I will read all I said with reference to Mr. Goldie, and 
you will observe that I made no statements that Mr, Goldie 
was in favor of commercial union, or that he did not con- 
sider the country prosperous under the present policy. We 
are at a disadvantage in not having the telegram which the 
hon. gentleman sent to these gentlemen. He was asked to 
say what he had sent, but he did not say it, and I can only 
imagine what the telegram was from what he received. 
This is what I said with reference to Mr. Goldie: 


“Now, then, I propose to give you the testimony of James Goldie, 
one of the largest flour manufacturers we have in the country, a gentle- 
man who became a supporter of the National Policy, and who opposed 
my hon. friend from South Wellington, I think, on three different occa- 
sions; but nevertheless he is one of the largest flour manufacturers in 
this country, and he was examined in reference to it; and what is his 
statement when he is asked whether he, as a manufacturer, would be 
afraid of reciprocal free trade with the United States and of holding his 
own with them ? ~ He was asked: 

“Tf you had free trade with the United States, would you not be 
able 10 get wheat in this country from which you could make as good 
flour as the United States? 

‘ He says: 

“T would undertake to compete with all the world if we had the 
United States market to send it to. 

‘Then he was asked : 

““Q. What effect would reciprocity in wheat ani flour with the 
United States have? A. I would not like to say. 

‘©Q. You think that would be the best thing which could be had? 
A. Of course we would not ask any favors. 

'Q. Atthe time you had reciprocity did you not manufacture very 
largely for the United States? A. Yes, very largely. Ard since that, 
even since paying the duty, I had a large trade—10,000, 15,000 or 20,000 
barrels a year. 

“Tt is absurd to state that a manufacturer like James Goldie, who 
sold 15,000 or 20,000 barrels a year in spite of the duty, could not hold 
his own under free trade with the United States, with their bars down 
as well as ours.” 


Now, Sir, I have read you all I said with reference to Mr. 
James Goldie. I was reading from the report of the Com- 
mittee on the trade depression, as the hon, gentleman knows, 
because he mentioned that in his speech. Now, I will just 
read what I said in leading up to that: 


I consider the country is 


‘Now, I do not wish to read a great deal from the books, but I wish 
to read something which I think is rather valuable. If you remember, 
we had @ committee on trade depression in the year 1876, when trade 
was very badin Canada. There was a committee appointed by the House 
which took evidence to ascertain what was the canse of the depression 
in trade and whether any remedy could be applied. Some of the first 
men of the country were summoned before that committee and examined 
with reference to th condition of business, and the difficulties in its way. 
I have not time to read all the evidence; but there was one question put 
to all these gentlemen, as to whether reciprocal trade arrangements with 
the United States would remove the difficulties they were laboring under, 
the answers to which will be found interesting. Many of those gentlemen 
were advocates of the National Policy, and were seeking to impre?s upon 
the committee the necessity of imposing higher duties, which the right 
hon. the leader of the Government proceeded to do as soon as he obtained 
power in 1878.’’ 


Those were the remarks I made preliminary to what I read. 
There could be no mistaking what I read. Everyone 
observed it; the hon. member for Lincoln himself observed 
it, because he stated that I was reading from that report. 
He then telegraphed to those different men to ask them 
whether it was correct, and he said he had their answers, 
and they were in the negative. Now, the public documents 
are here; they are parts of the public property of the 
country; and it is not a question of veracity betweon Mr. 
Goldie, Mr. Massey, Mr, Rosamond and others and myself; 
it is a question of veracity between these gentlemen and 
the public documents of this country, which hon, gentlemen 
have in their hands; and the position the hon. gentleman 
has got those gentlemen in is this, that he haa —— 
Mr, Paterson (Brant.) 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER. I think the hon. gentleman 
should not argue. It is quite within his right to make a 
statement, but I think to argue it is going a little too far, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Well, if I should be ham- 
pered too much, I shall have to ask some one to move 
an adjournment, but I do not wish te detain the House; 
but when the hon, gentleman says he has telegrams from 
gentlemen of standing in the country stating that what I 
said with reference to them is not true, I cannot afford to 
let that pass. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER. 1 do not propose to check 
the hon, gentleman in making his explanation at all. It 
is quite within his iight. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The hon. gentleman says 
he telegraphed to Mr. Massey, among others, and that he 
has a telegram from Mr. Massey saying that what I stated 
was not correct. The hon. gentleman says in reference to 
that telegram : 


‘T also telegraphed Mr. Massey of Toronto. The reply I got was: 
I certainly do not favor unrestricted reciprocity to National Policy.” 


Well, what did I say with reference to Mr. Massoy ? 


‘‘Tha Massey Manufacturing Company were not able to come here 
before the committee, but they sent a letter. They are known to b3 one 
of the largest firms we have in Canada, and they sent the following 
letter :— 

‘¢GgnTLEMEN,—In reply to a communication regeived this day from the 
Clerk of Commons, would say: We are engaged in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements and farm machinery. Our average trade is 
about $100,000 per annum, and this season we are increasing the busi- 
ness about 20 per cent., and with very fair prospects. During the past 
seacon we did a foreign trade in Germany to the extent of some $8,000 
or $10,000, and we anticipate a continuation of that trade. We may 
also add that the existing tariffis satisfactory to us, and is sufficient 
protection; perhaps even a little less would also be. A still further 
advance in the tariff would certainly prove adverse to our interests.’ ”’ 


That is all I said with reference to the Massey firm. I 
simply read their Jetter. The hon. gentleman says he tele- 
graphed to them among others to ask if what I said was 
correct, and that he had their answer, and it was in the 
negative. Their answer is: 


“T gertainly do not favor unrestricted reciprocity to National Policy.” 
Who said they did? Certainly it was not 1. The hon. gentle- 
man tells us that he telegraphed to those gentlemen stating 
what I had said, and asking for an answer, and that they 
had virtually stated that what I said was not true. Then 
he said he telegraphed to Mr. Gurney, and he read a letter 
from Mr. Gurney : 


‘(This isan important letter coming from one’s own town. I have 
here a letter from Mr. Gurney, of Hamilton, who has sent it to me 
unsolicited. It reads as follows :— 

‘“] am informed this morning that I have been quotea as a manufac- 
turer in favor of reciprocity with the United States. To this I would 
give a most unequivocal denial. Were I called upon to say whether my 
individual business could compete with United States manufacturers, [ 
should probably declare my belief that it could, but that is not the ques- 
tion, but would it be wise to readjust my whole business, involving the 
sacrifice of two-thirds of my plant, on the basis of a treaty with such 
neighbors as we have on our southern border, to which I reply it would 
be the greatest blunder ever advocated by a business man, and what 
applies to the individual is equally applicable to the whole manufactur- 
ing and mercantile community. I write this with some haste, as I leave 
immediately.” F 

‘ That is the letter sent to me by Mr. Gurney, of Hamilton, without 
his being solicited for it or even spoken to.” 


There Mr. Gurney states that he had been informed that 
I had stated certain things. The hon, gentleman referred 
to that after recess, when he said : 


‘“‘T read a letter from Mr. Gurney, of Hamilton, a gentleman whom I 
have never met, but who, having listered to the hon. member for South 
Brant in this House, for he had occupied a seat in the gallery during a 
part of the hon. gentleman’s speech. voluntarily wrote me this letter in 
which he says that the statement of the hon. member for South Brant 
with reference to him was not correct. 


“Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Did he say that in his letter. 
“Mr RYKERT. You heard the letter read. 


“Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Did he say that I made a statement that. 
was not correct. 
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“Mr. RYKERT, He said he understood you had said so, and it was 

not correct ” 
Now, I have read the letter Mr. Gurney wrote, and I think 
you will admit that he does not there state that what I had 
said with reference to him was not correct. Mr. Gurney 
could not do it, none of those gentlemen could do it, because 
I read from the public documents; and it would not be a 
question of veracity as between me and those gentlemen, 
but it would be a question of veracity as between those 
gentlemen themselves and the public documents, The hon. 
gentleman quoted Mr. Rosamond as one to whom he had 
telegraphed in reference to this matter. He said: 

‘*T have also a telegram f-om Mr. Rosamond, of Almonte, another 
gentleman quoted by the hon. member: 

‘¢*¢ Paterson’s statement altogether incorrect. Am as much in favor of 

National Policy as lever was. Totally opposed to any agreement with 
the United States that would interfere with Canada’s right to regulate 
her own tariff’ ” 
I would like to know what telegram was sent to Mr. Rosa 
mond so as to bring a reply such as that. The hon. gen- 
tleman is bound in honor to produce that telegram in order 
to verify to the House this statement that he had tele. 
graphed this gentleman what I said and that he replied my 
statement was not correct. I will here read what I said in 
reference to Mr. Rosamond. 

‘¢B. Rosamond, woollen cloth factory, representing the tweed indus- 
try, the strong supporter of hon. gentlemen opposite, and their candi- 
date in the election—let me read what Mr. Rosamond says with reference 
to our woollen cloth industry, on page 208 : 

“6 Q. Is the present rate of duty satisfactory toyou? A. Yes, under 
ordinary circumstances it would be. We are in an exceptional position, 
b-ing alongside of a country which has a high tariff against us; but, 
uoder ordinary circumstances it would be satisfactory. The duty is 
certainly high enough; if we had a cotntry alongside of us which was 
reasonable, as our people are disposed to be, we would have no diffi- 
culty. 

‘*Q. You would be content to have reciprocity with the United 
States? A. Yes, [ believe it would be for the benefit cf everybody.’ 

‘“ That is the testimony of Mr. Rosamond, of the woollen mills. I am 

afraid I have wearied the House with these quotations, but | thought it 
would be worth while to place the views of this gentleman upon record 
in order to show that he and others, who were contending against the 
Americans when gold was 112 and when there was only a 174 cents 
tariff here, were willing and able, under those circumstances, before 
they had acquired the strength they have now after many years’ pros- 
perity, they were willing then and anxious, ‘they were ready to hold 
up both hands,’ as some of them expressed it, for reciprocal tree trade 
with the United States.’’ 
Those were my closing remarks. I state that those gen- 
tlemen, at that time, declared they were ready to have re- 
ciprocal free trade with the United States ; and evidently 
the hon. member for Lincoln, jadging by the telegrams 
which he received from these gentlemen, telegraphed them 
—he can set himself right by producing the messages he 
sent—not what | said, but that I said these gentlemen were 
in favor of commercial reciprocity or commercial union, or 
something of that kind, and in this way got the answers 
from them which he read. He placed those replies before 
the House, thinking he would thus weaken the statement I 
had just made. I was called to order when I interrupted 
the hon. gentleman, but when a direct misstatement, a 
positive misstatement, was made, when a statement which, 
it seems to me, the hon. gentleman must have known was 
a misstatement, was made by him, I conceived it to be my 
duty to do as I did, to nail the misstatement at the time, so 
that when the hon. gentleman’s speech went tothe coun- 
try, the denial would go with it. The hon, gentleman did 
not mend matters after dinner for Mr. Rosamond, because 
evidently he had taken a little alarm at the questions put to 
him in the afternoon, and during recess sent another tele- 
gram : 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman's 
object is to put himself right; he has no right to put any- 
body else wrong. 


‘¢ Since my observations, this afternoon, I caused a telegram to be 
sent to Mr. Rosamond, to which the hon. gentleman will probably not 
take any exception. Why did the hon. gentleman quote Mr. Rosamond 
and Mr. Gurney and all those manufacturers, if not to show that they 
were in favor of the resolution ; if not to show that they were opposed 
to ordinary reciprocity, but were in favor of this resolution. This 
telegram was sent to Mr. Rosamond :”’ 

“© When you stated, in 1876, before the Depression Committee that 
reciprocity would be of benefit to everybody, did you mean unrestricted 
reciprocity or a renewal of the old reciprocity treaty ?’ 

‘The answer is: 

‘¢ The old reciprocity treaty, certainly. 
That, we are told, is the telegram the hon. gentleman re- 
ceived. Of course it is not signed here, and | have to take 
the hon. member’s word that he received that telegram, 
Let us see if what it contains is what Mr. Rosamond did 
really say. I have read already the question put to him: 

“ Q. You will be content to have reciprocity with the United States ? 
A. Yes, I believe it would be for the benefit of everybody.”’ 

But there were further questions put to Mr. Rosamond bear- 
ing upon this last question which the hon, member for Lin- 
coln (Mr. Rykert) put to him by telegram: 

‘“©Q. In what way would reciprocity prevent the competition from 
English goods of which you complain? A. It would not prevent it. 
That has always been a difficulty, but so long as the country was pros- 
perous we did not feel very much inconvenienced by it.” 

If that was the old reciprocity treaty, what had it to do 
with English goods ? 

‘“Mr. Platt asked: You would have a larger field if you had recipro- 

city with the United States? A. Yes.” 
And this is the gentleman whom the hon. member gets to 
telegraph here that when he gavo that evidence it was the 
old Reciprocity Treaty he meant, although the answers I 
have read show that he was questioned with reference to 
the effect it would have on his own business, The hon, 
meinber has brought these gentlemen to disprove statements 
which I have made, but they have utterly failed, and all he 
succeeded in doing was to show that he must have sent tele- 
grams to them which did not give, with accuracy, the pur- 
port of my remarks. He has endeavored to get these 
geptlemen to make a public denial of their own statements, 
which are set down in the public records of the country, 
but they are not so much to blame, as they have evidently 
been misled by the telegrams sent them by the hon, member, 
I desired to say this much, and I repeat I would not have 
taken the trouble that I havo, had it been a simple question 
of veracity between the hon, gentleman and myself, but 
when he assumes to bring forward gentlemen like Mr. Mas- 
sey, Mr. Rosamond, Mr. Gurney and others, to say that 
what I stated was not correct, I thought it due to myself to 
make the explanations | have made. 


Mr. RYKERTD. I claim the indulgence of the House for 
a few moments, while I reply to the hon. gentleman. The 
hon, gentleman has said that [ refused to produce the tele- 
grams that I sent. But Idid not refuse to do so. I had 
not the telegrams that I sent, and therefore could not pro- 
duce them, but I told the hon, gentleman the contents of 
the telegrams, namely, that the hon. gentleman had argued 
that these people were in favor of commercial union or 
commercial reciprocity. That was the purport and the 
contents of the telegrams which I sent. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), Then you said what was not 
correct. 


Mr. RYKERT. I was induced to send those telegrams 
in consequence of a letter which I had received from Mr. 
Gurney, a gentleman whom I never knew, and who sent 
me this letter unsolicited. I read the letter to this Hcuse, 
and it was as follows: — 

‘'T am informed this morning that I have been quoted as 8 manufac- 


turer in favor of reciprocity with the United States. To thisI give the 
mo.t emphatic and unequivocal denial.” 


” 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant.) This is what the hon.| In consequence of the receipt of that latter, I thought I 


gentleman said after recess: 


would telegraph to the other gentlemen, I was aleo told 
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that Mr. Gurney had been in the gallery. Whether he was 
there the whole time or not | cannot possibly say. But I 

ointed that out in my speech last night, and also that the 
‘hon. member for South Brant had argued that these gentle- 
men were in favor of reciprocity still, Otherwise why did 
he quote them. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant), No, I did not argue that. 


Mr. RYKERT. Then why did the hon, gentleman quote 
them ? 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I have read you why. 


Mr. RYKERT. And that was the very reason why I 
referred to the matter, If the hon. gentleman did not argue 
that these gentlemen were in favor of reciprocity now, 
what object had he in quoting them? His quotations had 
‘no meaning whatever. The hon, gentleman read the report 
of depression. What is the evidence he brings? A testi- 
mony for what purpose? They were in {favor of the reso- 
‘lutions which are now before the House. If it was not for 
that purpose, for what reason was it? In consequence of 
that, [ telegraphed to those gentlemen and I got the answer. 
The hon. gentleman says | suppressed the telegram, I will 
give him the authority to get the telegrams if he likes ? 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). You said you telegraphed 
what I said. 


Mr. RYKERT. There was no use in his using these at 
all, unless it was to show that they were in favor of this 
resolution. He calls my veracity in question. I have 
told the House what I said. I put the worst possible 
feature upon it. I told them that Mr. Patersen had led the 
House to-believe that they were in favor of this resolution, 
and lasked, are you in favor of itor are younot? Wasl 
right or was-1 wiong ? 


Mr. LANDERKIN. I'am ‘glad that the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) has introduced 
this resolution, Itis only a continuation of the policy of the 
Liberal party for many many years, ‘Tho Liberal party has 
always advocated the greatest freedom that can be obtained 
for trade and commerce. This is only a continuance of 
the doctrines that have been proclaimed by them ever 
since the formation of the Liberal party, and, as one who 
believes in Liberal principles and in freedom of trade and 
commerce, | naturally hail this reeolution of the hon, 
member for South Oxiord with a great deal of pleasure. The 
amendment moved by the hon. the Minister of Marine anu 
Fisheries is quite antagonistic, as I would expect it would 
be, to the resolution of the member for South Oxford, 
lt proposes a very different basis from that which is laid 
down by the hon, member for South Oxford, and now we 
have before the country two distinct issue.. We have the 
old and liberal platform of the Liberal party as enunciated 
in the resolution of the hon, member for South Oxford, 
and we have the contracted trade resolution contained in 
the amendment of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
There are two distinct issues before the people. We appeal 
to the people on these issues, and we asi the people to say 
whether they are prepared to have greater freedom of 
trade, to open up negotiations for a larger market for their 
produce, or whether they are not. Since this discussion 
commenced, since the discussion of the principle and the 
details of the resolution have been discussed, we have lost 
avalued member of this House. Lhe late member tor 
Missisquoi has passed away. He was aman who stood 
high ia the feelings of the members of this House, who 
stood high in the opinions of his friends, and who was not 
very much opposed by those on the other side. He has 
passed away, but, 1 think, before his death the hon. 
‘member tor South Oxford had introduced this reso- 
lution. He died, the writ was issued by the Speaker, 
and ‘an election was held in the constituency of Missis- 

Mr, RrKzar, 


quoi, where it was said that this distinguished man, 
this able man, Mr, Clayes, by bis personal popularity, 
had been able to wrest a constituency which has been 
almost always during its history a Tory constituency. At 
that time there were three candidates in the field, two of 
them on the Tory side, while Mr. Clayes was the candidate 
of the Liberal party. Now, an election has been held in 
the constituency to-day, and the candidate favoring unre- 
stricted reciprocity has been returned by a majority of 216. 
The people, on the first occasion on which they have had 
the opportunity, have pronounced in no uncertain way in 
regard to the measure that we now have before the House, 
I understand that, during the campaiga, this was the only 
measure discussed before the people in that constituency, 
that it was the question upon which Mr. Meigs, the candi- 
date of the Liberal party, took issue with Mr. Baker, who 
opposed this measure, who favored the shutting up and 
closing of our markets, and allowing no exist to the 
producers of this country, and who was opposed to 
greater freedom of trade such as it proposed by the reso- 
lution now before the House. I will now, for a few mo- 
ments, allude to some of tbe speeches delivered on the other 
side of the House, and I wish to dosoin sucha manner as 
not to give offence to any hon. gentleman on the other side 
of the House. I know they are a very thin-skinned set of 
individuals, and I want to conduct this discussion in a ‘pro- 
per manner, in a business-like manner, in a spirit of fair 
play. The member for Montreal Centre (Mr. Curran) told 
us that, during the tine that Mr, Mackenzie was in power, 
there was scarcely an industry in Montreal existing except 
the soup kitchen, that the country was being ruined and 
going to the dogs, that there were no manufactures, that 


that ail the furnaces were closed and all the blasts had gone 


out. Is it not rather singular that, when that hon. gentle. 
man made that statement in this House as a responsible 
representative of the people, we find that, in the yoar 1878, 


‘there was an export of manufactured goods of ‘something 


like $2,000,000 more than there was in 1887? He speaks 
of this great policy that was initiated after the defeat of 
Mr, ‘Mackenzie, and he says that laborers were idle, that 
people were unemployed, notwithstanding that they 
were enabled to export to foreign countries $5,730,000, 
whereas last year we only exported a little over 
$3,0:0,000. What can be thought, in a deliberative 
assombly such as this of an bon, gentleman rising in this 
House, and making such a statement, when all the facts and 
all the history are against him? At that time the country 
was flourishing, the exports and the imports were large, 
and the price paid for grain in this country is an indication 
that we were then flourishing. The only industry that was 
struggling at that time was that of the Tory politicians who 
were theo sitting on this side of the House, and they never 
lost an opportunity to decry the prosperity of this country 
at that time. Born as I was in Canada, and professing to 
be loyal to Canada and to the mother country, | have sat 
here many a time and hung my head to think that there 
could be men found in this country, representing the people 
of Canada, and giving utterances to sentiments so unworthy 
of them, and so much at variance with the truth at that 
time. The hon. gentleman spoke about Ireland and said that 
free trade had been the ruin of Ireland. Does he not know, 
has he not studied the history of Ireland sufficiently to know, 
thatthat history proclaims that it was the condition of Ireland 
that converted Sir Robert Peel from the doctrine of protection 
to the doctrine of free trade, and induced him to open the ports 
of Ireland and to give to thestraggling people of thatcountry 
relief by getting in foreign grain? ‘The hon, gentleman 
must know, if he had given any attention to the history of 
Treland, that this was the condition of affairs, and that this 
was the reason why this measure of relief was afforded to 
the Irish people. { was glad to hear the hon, member for 
Welland (Mr, Ferguson) state today that the hon, member 
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for Lincoln (Mr, Rykert) occupies such a high place in the 
affections of the people he represents. Until I heard that 
statement, I really thought that, politically speaking, the 
sands of that hon. gentleman’s hour-glass were giving out ; 
but I am glad to have it 6n the authority of the hon. mem- 
ber for Welland, that that gentleman enjoys the confidence 
of his people, and that, by moans of a Franchise Act, and 
by means of a Gerrymander Act he is able to boast in this 
House of his majority in his constituency, The hon. mem- 
ber for Lincoln did something which I consider he should 
not have done. 


Mr. RYKERT. Does the hon. gentleman refer to me as 
being gerrymandered ? 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Certainly I do. 
Mr. RYKERT. How? 
Mr. LANDERKIN. I will explain it to you. 
ae RYKERT., You had better. I had a majority of 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Yes, that is but a detail, Now, th® 
hon. member for Welland (Mr. Furguson) objected to 
Canada having her middlemen in New York instead of 
Montreal, Quebec and Toronto. Why, that sentiment finds 
an echo in the bosom of every hon. gentleman on this side 
of the House. That is what we contend for, and it is 
the policy of this Governmont that has driven our exporta- 
tion to New York instead of to England ; it is the discri- 
misating tendency of the policy of this Government that 
hes driven our trade from Hogtand to the United States, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Mr. LANDERKIN, Hon..gentlemen laugh, but they 
have not studied the Trado’and “Navigation - Returns, 
because if they had they would set to work and endeavor 
to devise something that would show to this country in 
louder *terms than ‘their “words, ‘the’genuinoness of their 
allegiance to Britain, by not submitting a policy that was 
discriminating against the mother country and in favor of 
the United States. In 1878 we exported of farm produce 
to the United States $25,241,893 ; in 1887 we exported to 
the United States $37,660,199, an increase to the United 
States in that period of $12,415,301. Now, look at the 
differense between the exports of the United States and 
those to Britain, the mother land, the land that we boast of, 
from which we are proud of having descended, on this side 
of the House, at least—and we show our loyalty by pro- 
testing whenever an injustice is done tu the mother land, 
and we endeavor to'secure an amendment to their policy so 
that the mother country may not be discriminated against. 
Now, in 1873, we exported to the mother country $45,941,- 
539; in 1878, under the policy of the hon. gentlemen, un- 
der the policy of these loyal gentlemen, we exported 


to Great Britain, $44,571,846, a decrease of ex. 
ports in that period, of $1,329,692. Now, Sir, 
I «gladly welcome the hon. member for Welland 


to this side of the House in that sentiment, I gladly take 
him by the hand in wishing that this policy may be changed 
so that our middlemen may not go to New York, driven 
there by a policy which discriminates against the mother 
country. lam sorry the hon. member for Welland is not 
in his seat. He could hardly go with us in every policy 
of our party, but he goes with us that far. But then he 
had to have a fling at gentlemen on this side of the House, 
about having, at some period of their public career, said 
semething in favor of Dakota. Well, now, that hon. gen- 


- tleman comes here and boasts of his loyalty, and he depre- 


cates anything being said indicating that the prosperity of 

Dakota is greater than the prosperity of Canada. Now, I 

do not wish to do the hon. gentleman any injustice, nor 

would Ido any hon. gentleman in this House an injustice 
24—-1888—4 


if I knew it. I will, therefore, quote'what he said ‘inthe 
matter in a speech which he delivered in this House in 
1884, The hon. gentleman at that time was speaking in 
reference to a loan for the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
here is what he said: 

“We find, Sir, in the State of Kansas —with its miasmatic fevers and 
the pestilence that follows, without a ‘solitary drop of water that is fit 


to drink, without a solitary bit of material for the construction of 
buildings, in that State, which has, Iam told, been lauded highly by 


hon. gentlemen of the Opposition in ‘days gone by—in that State, where 


eople have to live in dug-outs, the population has increased from 
417,659 in 1870, to 1,080,000 in 1880.” : 


That is the hon. gentleman who would not say a word in 
favor of Dakota, and that is the hon. gentleman’ who'lec- 
tures us on this side of the House for having said, at any 
time, that the settlement of those new States was more 
rapid than that of our own country. There is a reason for 
this. The land regulations in those new States were much 
more liberal than the regulations ‘made by hon, gentlemen 
opposite; there is no doubt about that, Our country is a 
better country than theirs, our land is better and more 
fertile than theirs, and if it were not for the stupidity—I 
use the word in a political sense—of our Government, there 
would not be very much ‘difference between those States 
and our Own country, indeed I believe we would have had 
the larger settlement. I can speak from personal know- 
ledge. I can give the names of a number of people who 
went to our own Canadian North-West to buy land, where 
they might make homes for themselves, and I know that 
by the ‘land regulations of this Government they were 
deprived of that privilege, as I will show later on. Now, 
tha hon. member for Welland on the same occasion said : 

‘¢ Yet with all these drawbacks, the population of Dakota has increased 


from 14,181 in 1870, to no less than 135,137 in 1880. Why, it has almost 
multiplied its population by ten in the short period of ten years.” 


‘Now, I think that is all I will read from the speech of the 


hon. member for Weliand. He boasted of the success of the 
Government policy in the last election: Well, [ declare that 
if I were sitting on that side of the House, that is the very 
last thing I would boast of. When the Government went to 
the people, did they go on the same basis or appeal to the 
same electorate that they did before ? No. They carried an 
Act through this House that was unjust in almost every pro- 
vision of it. They did that, I fully believe, with the purpose 
of strengthening themselves in power. They did not take 
a bold British course on that occasion. I do not know what 
course you-might choose to term it, but I say it wasa 
course unworthy of a great. party, unworthy of the Conser- 
vative party; for the Conservative party is a great 
party, there are many great and.good men in that party, 
and I am surprised that there are so many of these 
good men who would lend themselves to such an in- 
famous measure as the Franchise Act. Now, I will. give a 
little attention to the hon. member for South Victoria (Mr. 
Hudspeth). He madeavery calm and moderate speech, 
and I consider, for a Tory, he made a pretty truthful speech, 
I do not know but that that speech does him a great deai 
of credit. To those of us who have sat on this side of the 
House for some time, it is somewhat refreshing to see an 
hon, gentleman get up and speak plainly and honestly as 
the hon, member for South Victoria has done. -He says— 
I do not like the sentiment, but it is tho Tory sentiment, 
nevertheless—that education and accomplishments are not 
appreciated in this country, and the people who possess 
them go to the United States. Tho hon. gentleman gave 
instances from his own riding, and he tells us that he would 
not do anything that would weaken the bond that binds us 
to the mother country, and yet, he makes that utterance 
which I believe is as severe a stab against the people of Can- 
ada as can possibly be pronounced. He tells us that Scotchmen 
go to London and Canadians go to the United States, There 
is the difference, He says. that Scotchmen only continue in the 
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mother country while our people go and live under a hostile 
flag and ina foreign land. If our people leave Toronto 
and go to reside in Montreal, Halifax, Quebec, Winnipeg, 
the North-West Territories or Victoria, then we should be 
glad of it, but the hon. gentleman was honest enough to 
admit that there is an exodus going on and that the prices 
of farm lands and other lands have not improved as they 
should have improved. I have here a statement in 
regard to the assessed value of the town of Lindsay down 
to 1886, prepared by the treasurer. While hon, gentlomen 
Opposite boast of the success of the National Policy, we 
have only to take the assessed value of property to find out 
how hollow are the claims put forward on behalf of that 
policy. The people know it, and hon, members in 
this House, if they would honestly admit it, know 
that the National Policy has proved a failure as a means 
of relieving our depression, that it has no power to build 
up industries, and if we are going to become great, this 
policy must be changed or otherwise the country must con- 
tinue to suffer. I will now take the assessed value of the 
town of Lindsay: it is a beautiful town, it is a lively 
town, it has been a progressive town, but its pros- 
perity hag diminished within the past few years. 
In 1873, at the time hon, gentlemen opposite went 
out of power, the assessed value of the town 
was $862,971. In 1878 what was the assessed valuo ? 
This was the time when soup kitchens were abroad in 
the land, when all the people had gone to the States, when 
there was no one at home, according to the loyal utterances 
of hon. gentlemen opposite. The assessed value of the town 
in that year was $1,403,217. Since then we have had five 
years of the National Policy. In 1831 the average value 
was $1,397,731 ; 1883, $1,379,119 ; 1888, $1,435,462. During 
the five years when Mr. Mackenzie was in power, when 
there were soup kitchons in the land according to hon. 
gentlemen opposite, the increase in the assessment of 
Lindsay was 65 per cent. while during the last five years, 
when we have had the fall fruition of the National Policy, 
the increase has only been three percent. Hon. gentlemen 
opposite tell us that this policy has done a great deai to 
build up the country, but the hon. member for Victoria 
(Mr, Hudspeth) was honest enough to tell us that the 
progress otf the town in which he lived, although it is 
a beautiful town, is not what he would like to see it, and it 
is not what I would like to see also. From 1873 to 1878 
Lindsay sprang up with remarkable rapidity. It appeared to 
receive a stimulus from the change of Government in 1873 
which appears to have been taken away since 1878. The 
town has stood almost still during the last few years, the 
inerease during the last five years of the National Policy 
being only 3 per cent. while during the five years of 
the Mackenzie régime the increase was 65 per cent. It was 
the hon, member for South Victoria who told us about the 
soup kitchens, I think when we remember the remark- 
able progress made by this town while the Mackenzie 
Government was in power, it comes with bad grace from 
the mouth of the hon. gentleman, who otherwise spoke so 
honestly, but he allowed his partisan feelings to carry him 
away in this matter. He said we must expect an exodus, 
and we have had an exodus. I will occupy the time of the 
House for a few moments in discussing the exodus, We 
were told that so soon as we had completed the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the people would flow into Manitoba and 
the North-West and that country would soon become the 
home of millions of people. Well, we on this side of the 
House, sincerely desiring to see that state of things brought 
about, were willing to do everything in our power to pro- 
mote such a desirable end. Last year the Govern- 
ment took a census of Manitoba, and what do we find? 
In Manitoba there are about 108,640 people, in the 
North-West Territories 48,352, deducting 20,117 Indi- 
ans leaves the white population of the North-West Ter- 
Mr. LANDERKIN. 
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ritories 28,192. Ten years of Tory administration of 
North-West affairs has brought about this result. Will any 
hon. gentleman tell me that, when we consider the fertility 
of Manitoba and the North-West Territories, the desirable 
climate there, that there has not been bungling in our 
North-West policy, that we have not adopted a suicidal 
policy, a policy that has tended to retard settlement, and 
at present population is not going in there as we would 
like to see it, As to the exodus, we know, everybody 
knows; we do not need to be told that we are disloyal be- 
cause we know that people are leaving that country. The 
hon. member for South Victoria (Mr. Hudspeth) may por- 
sibly be branded as disloyal because he says people have 
left this country. If everybody is to be branded for saying 
that people have left this country, what will be thought of 
the Premier in 1878? I will read what he said. Speaking 
of the United States, he says : 

“ Yet with all their depression, with alltheir bad trade, and with all 
their strikes, the people of that country are successfully competing in 
the English markets, and not only so, but in all the markets 10 which 
ppsine has access, beating England ont of the field despite those 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Who said that ? 
Mr, LANDS&RKIN. Sir John Macdonald in 1878. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Impossible. 


Mr. LANDERKIN, Yes, he is the gentleman who would 
not decry the country, he is the gentleman that would not 
talk of blue ruin, yet he says again: 


‘‘ True they have suffered ag this country has suffered. But there is 
this difference. We have no manufactures here. We have no work 
people, our work people have gone off to the United States. They are 
to be found employed in the Western States, in Pittsburg and in fact in 
every place where manufactures are going on. These Canadian artisans 
are adding to the strength, to the power, and to the wealth of a foreign 
nation instead of adding to ours. Our work people in this country on 
the other hand are suffering for want of employment, Have not their 
cries risen to Heaven ?” 

He was pious then. 

‘« Has not the hon. the Premier been surrounded and besieged even in 

his own department and on his way to his daily duties by suffering 
artisans who keep crying out: We are not beggars, we only want an 
opportunity of helping to support ourselves and our families.” 
That is the language of the Premier of this country. He 
complains that we had no manufacturers in this country 
while that year we exported two million dollars worth more 
of manufactured goods than we did last year. It is a well 
known fact that there has been a great deal of money spent 
in trying to encourage emigration to this country and it is 
also a very well known fact that that money might as well, 
for all practical purposes, have been thrown away. The 
only object it served was to keep camp followers of the 
Government in situations and to keep languishing industries 
of that character from starvation. It is told us on the highest 
authority of fiscal matters in this country, and by the highest 
authority on fiscal matters in this House, the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) that of every 
four emigrants they have being brought into this country, 
three have left it again and only stayed here for a short time, 
and having got the advantage of the trip ac.oss the ocean 
they cleared out of the country. This policy gave employment 
to, [ do not know how many cormorants, and it enabled the 
Government to subsidise @ great many journalists. But it 
did good in that respect, because those journalists told how 
great and how good and how honest the Government waa 
which brought emigrants across the ocean, who came and 
stayed in Canada over night aud then skipped to the United 
States. The American consul at Toronto a short time ago re- 
ports that he gave certificates to 517 families in the district 
of Toronto last year who went to the Stutes, and ho further 
reports that those people took capital out of the country to 
the extent of $1,510,000). The American consul at Ottawa 
reports that during last 5 car 600 families have left the 
Ottawa district and settled in the States, probably taking 
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another $1,570,000 capital with them. I made somewhat of 
an investigation of the exodus and of the number of people 
going from the country I have the honor to represent 
some years ago, I made this enquiry from public men and 
I received the following replies; on 9th April, 1886. 


_'* Markdale—Exodus to United States in past six years from this sec- 
tion—80 families, 220 persons. 
“ Wm. Brown.’’ 


“* Flesherton—Exodus from this section—55 families, 200 persons. 


‘¢ Joun Gorpon, 
‘¢ TyorRPH WRIGHT, 
“J. HERD, 

“ Wm. STRAInN.’’ 


‘* 200 have gone from Glenelg and settled in the States since 1879. 
“ J. H. Honrer.” 
Mr. Hunter is a gentleman who has lived long in that 
riding. 
pe : Over 30 families have left Normanby and settled in the States since 
‘WwW. H. Ryan.” 


Mr. Ryan is township treasurer and has been a public 
officer for a great many years, 


Sng families have left Bentinck and settled in the States since 


‘¢D. MoNicnot.’’ 


Mr, McNichol has been reeve of the township and warden of 


the county for a number of years, and is a worthy and 
reliable authority. 


na 40 families have left Egremont and settled in the States since 


‘CJ, Murpoox.’? 


Mr. Murdoch was reeve of the township and warden of the 
county. Those, Sir, are reliable figures as far as my own per- 
sonal knowledge goes and they are to be depended upon. I 
shall mention to you some cases which came under my own 
notice as to why our people did not settle in the North- 
West. Ishall mention the case of Mr. Adams. He was 
an old settler down there and had a flour mill and a saw 
mill; he had an idea that he would settle in the North-West 
and he went there and he spent nearly a month there, but 
when he found land that would please him to settle upon, 
and when he went to the office to take up that land he found 
it was owned by some corporation, some colonisation com- 
pany, some railway company, or some other speculator and 
he could not get it to settle on. After staying there a month 
he went across the line and settled in Dakota. .I know the 
case of Mr, Hillis, a large farmer who lived in Normanby and 
who told me exactly the same story. He went there and he 
found the influence of monopoly so strong, he found 
those charges against the land regulations so true, that he 
had to go across and settle in Dakota. Mr. Fussey told me 
last year the very same thing. He went to Manitoba but 
he found it was so much under the power of monopolies, 
and of corporations, and colonisation companies, that he 
also went over. Mr. Grant, of Bentinck, also told me the 
same story, and he left and went to the States. In those 
four families there are about 40 persons, with a large 
amount of capital, who were induced to leave our own 
country of Canada and settle in Dakota. I shall now speak 
for a few minutes on the resolution before the House, and I 
would call the attention of the House to a resolution placed 
before Parliament when the fiscal pelicy was changed in 
1878, There was a resolution introduced into this House 
at that time, and it is known as the “ National Policy reso- 
lution.” I will read it for the benefit of the House, It was 
introduced by Sir John Macdonald, the present Premier, 
and reads: 

_ ‘‘That the Speaker do not now leave tha Ghair, but that this House 
is of the opinion thatthe welfare of Canada requires the adoption of a 
National Policy, which by a judicious readjustment ot the tariff will 
benefit and foster the agricultural, the mining, the manufacturing and 


Other interests of the Dominion; that such a policy will retain in 
Oanada thousands of our fellow-countrymen now obliged to expatriate 


‘country answer, 


themselves in search of the employment denied them at home, will 
restore prosperity to our struggling industries, now so sadly depressed, 
will prevent Canada from being madea sacrifice market, will encourage 
and develop an active interprovincial trade, and moving (as it ought to 
do) in the direction of a reciprocity of tariffs with our neighbors so far 
as the varied interests of Canada may demand, will greatly tend to pro- 
cure for this country eventually a reciprocity of trade.” 


Now, gentlemen, you have none of this “blue ruin” in the 
motion of the hon. member for South Oxford that you have 
in this resolution. From one end of the country it was a 
wail to the other, and do you know that the Conservative 
party in this House at that time took up this wail? They 
were willing to vote for this resolution, and they formally 
declared from their seats in Parliament that there was dis- 
tress, and that people were leaving the country, when 
there was not one out of every twenty-five as many going 
to the States as there are going now. The Conservative 
members were prepared to vote for that which they knew 
to be almost if not entirely untrue, and this they did 
with a view of finally getting reciprocity of trade. 
If there are any of these gentlemen in the House now, to be 
honest they would have to support the resolution of the 
hon, member for South Oxford, because in the resolution 
they submitted at that time they indicated that that was 
the object. It was a sharp remedy, they stated, to compel 
the Americans to give us reciprocity, and that was one of 
the reasons they held out to those who doubted the wisdom 
of the course they were taking in order to got a larger 
support for it than they would otherwise have got. They 
did not state that they were going to increase the taxation 


| of the people thirteen or fourteen million dollars, When 


asked by a prominent supporter in St, John if they intend- 
ed to increase the taxes, the Premier replied that they did 
not, that they only intended to readjust them. They have 
not fulfilled the pledges they made in this resolution; but 
instead of readjusting, they have added to the burdens of 
the people of this country something like $14,000,000 on 
the annual expenditure. The Liberal party in this House 
at that time stood up for the people, as they always stand 
up for the people. They were not prepared to see the 
people burdened with any more taxes than they 
could bear. The Liberal party took the stand then that 
they are taking now, that the people had enough burdens 
to bear, and it would not be consistent with the policy 
of the Liberal party to put any more burdens upon them. 
Mr. Mackenzie fell while he was fighting for the people of 
this country, and many of his supporters fell with him. 
But the day has come, and it would have come before this 
if it had not been for the Gerrymander and the Franchise 
Acts, The ‘people would have supported the men who then 
stood by them, and we would have had a large majority in 
this House. These gentlemen at that time professed great 
loyalty ; they were ready almost to die for their country ; 
they were sorry to see the struggling industries of this 
country sinking to ruin and the country going to the dogs. 
Although Mr, Mackenzie had not added to the burdens of 
the people, he had two or three Provinces to govern more 
than his opponents had, and he governed them better than 
they did; he stilled the tumults that went on in British 
Columbia, and Quebec and Manitoba; he extinguished the 
Indian titles in the North-West, and while he stood fight- 
ing for the people in the tumult raised by hon, gentlemen 
opposite, in a moment of forgetfulness the people turned 
him out of power. Then the other party came in, and the 
famine in the old country increased the prices of grain, and 
they said: “ We go for 2 Government that gives us better 
prices.” In a couple of years prices fell, and they said: 
“What has the Government to do with the prices of grain ?” 
In Mr. Mackenzie’s time, when hon. gentlemen told us that 
the people were leaving the country, the farmers never got 
less than a dollar a bushel for their wheat. What are they 
getting to-day? Let the farmers in the House and the 
Well, that resolution was defeated 
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in this House, and it ought to be defeated in any British 
assembly, because the tone of that resolution was not of a 
character to elevate Canada in. the eyes of: the world, 
Imagine the hon. member for South Oxford putting’ a 
resolution of that kind on the journals of this House. Why, 
the hon. member for South Oxford is too loyal to do‘any 
thing of that kind; he would not submit to it, and if he 
did he would find that'those who sit behind him would not 
support him. There were 77 members in this House, how- 
ever, who voted for it: I say it to the shame of Canada; I 
say it to the lusting disgrace of the 77 members who voted 
for the resolution ; and it was an infamous resolution to in- 
troduce into this House. Now I will show you the patriot- 
ism of those who voted for it. They were men who com- 
plained that the country was going to ruin, that the hum 
of industry was not heard in the land, and that we had 
nothing but soup-kitchens then. We will see how these 
patriots fared afterwards, Ont of the 77, 11 of them 
have since become Cabinet Ministers, 9 have become sena- 
tors, 8 have become judges, 22 have got public offices, and 
8 are private members of the House. I do not know what 
offices they have got; but I notice some of them have offices. 
Among private members there is Mr. Haggart, of North 
Lanark, who has got an office of prominence and great 
value; [ believe it was the only office the Premier had to 
give him; that is he made a director of the Empire news: 
paper. The hon. member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirpatrick), 
was one of those who became Speaker in this House, but 
he has had to retire since, and he is now a director of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The hon. member for North 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), I believe, is standing counsel for 
the Government in all their losses. There are three or 
four others. The hon. member for Leeds (Mr. Ferguson), 
made .a very interesting speech on one occasion on silica 
and white clay after he had come from a trip, through the 
North-West, where be had been driving over the country on 
a backboard. There is no doubt that he has not served the 
country so well without being rewarded. There are only 
12 of those 77 that have been unprovided for; I believe 
they are all farmers, and I hope in the interest of the farm- 
ing community the hon. the Minister of Public Works will 
see that some position is found for them in the Department 
of Agriculture! Iam glad'the Minister of Agriculture is 
here, and I cali on him to see that these patriots who voted 
for this resolution shall be rewarded before they die. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Perhaps they have 
got their timber limits. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Ob, yes. Well, he knows. Mr. 
Baby was made a Minister of the Crown with a salary of 
$7,000 a year. Mr. Bowell, the member for North Hast- 
ings, became a Cabinet Minister; I believe it was neces- 
sary to get.a good many deputations down here before’ he 
succeeded.. Mr, Caron became a Cabinet Minister, and he 
was. awarded knighthcod also by Her Majesty on account 
of his distinguished services in the North-West or some- 
where else. 


Mr. TAYLOR, What has that to do with reciprocity ? 


Mr. LANDERKIN. I will explain that further on, 
when I take up that barley question with you. Mr. Costi- 
gan’ became a Cabinet Minister. Sir Hector Langevin 
also became a’ Cabinet Minister; Sir John A, Mac. 
donald' became ‘a Cabinet Minister; Mr. Masson became 
a Cabinet Minister ; Mr. Mousseau’ became a  Cabi- 
net Minister; Mr. Pope became a Cabinet Minister ; 
another Pope became a Cabinet Minister ; Sir Charles 
Tupper became a Cabinet Minister and High Commissioner ; 
Mr, Bolduc became a Senator; Mr. Gibbs was defeated by 
the people and bécame a Senator; Mr. Macdonald became 
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became a Senator; Mr. Masson was defeated and became a 
Senator; Mr. Plumb was defeated and afterwards became a 
Senator; Mr. Robitaille was made Lieutenant Governor and 
afterward Senator; Mr. Schultz was defeated and he became 
a Senator—more of these patriots, Mr. Baby became a judge; 
Mr. Brooks became a judge; Mr. Cimon was made a judge ; 
Mr, Gill'was made a judge; Mr. McDougall became a judge; 
—he gave up his seat to Sir Hector Langevin. Mr. Mous- 
seau was made a judge; Mr. Palmer was made a judge; Mr. 
Ryan was made a judge. Then let us see who were appointed 
to public offices. Mr. Blanchet received a public office ; Mr. 
Colby received a public office; Mr. Dewdney received a 
public office; Mr. Currier received a public office; Mr. 
Farrow received a public office; Mr. Fraser received a 
public office ; Mr. Méthot received a public office; Mr. Orton 
received a public office ; Mr. Robinson was made Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario; Mr, Rouleau was made Deputy Clerk 
in the House; Mr. Stephenson was made Inspector of Colo- 
nisation Companies; Mr. Ouimet was made Speaker. Yes, 
Ouimet, the Riellite, was made Speaker ; he who voted like 
myself, regretting the execution of Riel, and who, like 
myself, was branded as a renegade, and a coward, and a 
traitor, and a knave, and a fool, was madw Speaker, I sup- 
pose, because of the persecution he had suffered. There 
were altogether 20 of them. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER, I have permitted a very 
long digression, and the hon. gentleman has diverged sufii- 
ciently far from the subject matter bofore the House. — 


Mr, LANDERKIN. Iam very glad: you stopped me, 
Sir, for I have finished on that point. We will look and see 
what the National Policy has done. We will take up the 
exports and imports of the Dominion for the last two years, 
and see what the National Policy has done. I have ex- 
amined the blue books very carefully, and, as one born in 
Canada, I must say they do not give me as much encoura- 
gement as I would like to derive from them. The hon. mem- 
ber for Hast Huron quoted from the blue books of the Cur- 
toms Department, and I was astonished to see the spectacled — 
gentleman from Hamilton getting up and declaring that 
the blue books of the Department of Customs were not reli- 
able, but that he will quote from a report whichwas reliable 
—the Trade and Navigation Returns of the United States. 
These are the loyal people who will not take their own 
blue books; these are the honest representatives of the 
people who deny their own blue books. Take the summary 
statenient of our exports for the year 1877, the year when 
everything-was going to the dogs.’ Our exports then were 
as follows :— 
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HUSHOriCSs GURAV tes aastescss'cavavce s ole ssocccees nvncenten seqverteee! 0; O0Ly aan 
POrests cbse iscetsseces isisbe’ conceal @ /nseceede aves oe! 20,042,635 
Animals....04.0 +. 14,646,168 
Agriculture... 26,308,689. 
Manufactures . Pevcctessen Reoietoet coe 5,767,747 
Miscollancoua iin... iisvideverisccetesvecveiseersevevverse’ 643)548 

TOC@IMUNcacsr',.s-silesosscseauseochessen ic eeetecaee $77,096,810 


Now, in 1887, wheu we had the’ National Policy in full: 
vigor, what do the returns show? They show our exports: 
as follows :— 


Products Of thé Wine \..:3.0e0s. ores sacveeceocees sooses soveea 


$3,805,959 
Fisheries 


6,875,810 


200000 CEOEDS T2000 VerDed cHeeoe HOLOHEOO oa000 vooHee caeeee 


Forests osse. .eessisvseos re oo racereees 20; 484, 746 
Animals...... .svesee tie. weSeeeS + seve 24,246 937 
ABriCulture'..ciitiieré wevorricss sateneausenesvee jevnas: LOO Ore) 
Manufactureas sistas ios sccvesiceniestedessh'ieeceseareecser vevres’) D010 ONS 
MisCellanecoustssstis..cccssceo soccosecne ebovesees sagen eesve- |, O44, 30L 

TOURMHinsrectsessss! teeses ieopsceos isvsavicrscusaecont $77,964,020 


So that our exports of manufactures in the year of grace 
1887, tell it not aloud, ye boasters: of the success of your 
vaunted National Policy, were actually less. than in 1877. 


a Senator; Mr, MacKay gave up his seat to the present | Of these exports, we sent to Great Britain $4,457,312 and” 
Postmaster Genoral and became a Senator; Mr. McCallum | to the United States $34,658,275. Hon. gentlemen will seo” 
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that in 1877, when we‘had' no manufacturing industries at 
all; according to the statements of hon. gentlemon cpposite. 
we exported of manufactured goods to the old country and 
tothe United States $5,767,717, while in 1837, we only 
exported $3,079,972 worth, or a falling off of a little over 
$2,000,000. But these hon, gentlemen will say there is 
more used at home, and that‘ the farmers are better off and 
can buy more now. They can get 70 cents for their wheat 
now, but they got $1.50 then. What is the use of talking 
nonsense like that to'the farmers or to other people? Bat 
then hon. gentlemen opposite will say that we are import- 
ing more raw material which enter into manufactures and 
that'we have large manufacturing industries? Let us sce 
if that is the case. Take the imports of wool for 1875 and 
1878 and for 1884 and‘1885. We find that in 1875 we i:o- 
ported of raw wool, 7,947,870'lbs. and in‘1878 6,230,084 lbs. 
ora totabof 14,170,693. In 1884, on the other hand, we 
imported 6,182,421 lbs. and in 1885, 7,759,554, or a total of 
13,941,975 lbs., showing a falling off in 1884 and 1885 of 
1,000,000 lbs. as compared with 1875 and 1878, when, ac- 
cording to hon. gentlemen opposite, they had nothing in 
Montreal but:soup: kitchens. [ want to show you how the 
balance of trade has been against England. I want to show 
you how all those loyal people who'say we aro rebels and 
annexationists sit quietly in the House and allow this thing 
to continue without raising their loyal voices on behalf of 
old England, although they say’ thoy are prepared to shed 
every drop ‘of their blood sooner than weaken the bonds 
that bind themto the mother land. Of goods in 1875 we 
imported as follows :— 


From Great Britain, dutiable.. ...ss00 sss. $ 14, 239, 619 
From United States dot - 22,023,665 
Free goods from Great Britain......., 0. 11,167,968 
Free goods from United States........+ ..-ss0v 28, 779,234 


Or a total from Great Britain: of $60,000,000, and from the 
United States of $50,000,000. In 1885 how did it stand? 
We imported from Great Britain $41,000,000, and from the 
United States $47,000,000. In 1886, we imported $41,407.- 
777 from Great Britain, and $47,151,201 from the United 
States. In 1887, we imported $10,601,199 from Great 
Britain‘and $44,858,039 from the United States. I want 
hon, gentlemen to pay attention to this. In 1886, we im- 
ported from Great Britain over $41,006,000, on which we 
collected a duty amounting to $7,616,249, and on the larger 
amount which we imported from the United States of 
$47,000,000, we only charged a duty of $6,624,100. In 
1887,we imported from Great Britain $40,601,199, on which 
we charged a duty of $7,817,357, and we imported from the 
United States $44,858,039, on which we only charged a duty 
of $6,769,384. The United States is the only market for a 
great deal of the products of the farmers. There is no in- 
terest ia this country which is equal to the farming interest 
for its vast proportions,which gives employment to a greater 
number of people, which gives a home to a greater number of 
people, and, if the farming industry is not prosperous, if the 
tarmecs of Canada,are not doing well, no other branch of 
industry is doing. well; but, if the farmers are doing well, 
every other industry must do well; the manufacturing in- 
dustry must thrive if the farming interest thrives, and that, 
{ suppose, is the reason why we imported such a com. 
paratively small quantity of manufacturing goods last year, 
because the farming interest was not prospering as we 
woud like to see it, Now, take the exports of our farming 
products and what do we find? Last year we exported to 
Great Britain 329 horses,.and to the United States 18,225 
horses, Of horned-cattle, we exported to Great Britain 
63,62, and to the United States 45,765. We exported to 
Great Britain 68,545 sheep and to the United States 363,046. 
We exported cheese to Great Britain amounting to 
73,185,717 Ibs., and to the United States 304,818 Ibs. I 
may say for the benefit of hon. members on the other side, 
that this is one industry which is not affected by the 


National Policy, and it has therefore grown to be a great 
industry in this country; and probably if they had left 
other industries alone, as they have the cheese industry, 
they would probably have flourished in the same way. 
Last year we exported butter to Great Britain to the 
amount of 4,076,365 lbs., and to the United States to 
the amount of 100,895 lbs. The United States is 
the bost market for our oggs. Last year we exported to 
the United States 12,907,956 dozen of eggs, of the value of 
of $1,821,364. I seo that, under the National Policy, there 
was a provision made, which was considered to be a very 
wise provision by the promoters of the National Policy, in 
regard to some of the articles which were the produce of 
the farm, that, as soon as the United States remitted the 
duty on those articles,the Government here took the power 
to remit the duty oa them when they were imported into 
this country. I see that the United States have removed 
the duty on several of these articles, and that this Govern- 
ment have failed to carry out the understanding which they 
agreed to by this Act of Parliament, and have refused to do 
it ualess every article which is enumerated in that Act is 
put on the free list by the United States; and, by what I 
| see ia the Free Press of the city, it is ramoured in Washing- 
ton that they are going to retaliate, and that, if this Gov- 
ernment do not’ keep faith according to the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament which was passed here, retaliation 
will be adopted against the people of Canada. If the United 
States retaliate, and put a duty on eggs, what would become 
of our egg business? And the same may be said of other 
articles which are the produce of the farm. It is to be 
hoped that the Government will look into this matter, and 
see that the faith to which they are pledged by an Act 
of Parliament is kept with the United States and with 
this Parliament. Isee that there is one industry which 
has grown amazingly under the National Policy, It was 
' very insignificant when Mr. Mackenzie was in power, but 
it has grown wondorfully since,—I refer to the importa- 
tion of rags. I find that in 1877, we only imported $92,179 
worth of rags, but, under the benign influence of the 
National Policy and- the development of the country and 
of manufactures which has taken place, last year we im- 
ported $193,029 worth of rags, That I suppose is an indi- 
| cation of the revival of the industries of the country. You 
would almost imagine that, since the National Polley was 
brought about, nothing was brought into this country, 
because they promoted it under a promise that nothing 
should be brought into competition either with our 
farmers or with our manufacturers, While they told our 
farmers that they were going to protect them, and particu- 
larly in the article of wool, still they have allowed wool to 
come into the country to as great an extent as ever, and, 
although they have taxed many things which our farmers 
bring into the country from the other side, they have not 
prevented the importation of wool. For these and other rea- 
sons, I favor the resolution of the hon. member for South 
Oxford. I believe it will be in the best interests of this coun- 
try if that resolution passes this House and bevomes effective 
with tho United States,if we can get a larger market for our 
farmers, for our mannfacturers, and for every other class 
of people. I do not believe that it is going to injure any of 
the industries of thia country, but I do bolieve that it will 
make our farmers so much richer, and that they will there- 
fore consume so much more of the manufactured articles of 
the country than they do now. Ido not believe that it is 
in the interest of this country to keep up manufacturing 
industries at a high tariff for the purpose of putting money 
into the pockets of the manufacturers, by enabling them to 
charge higher prices than the consumer ought to pay. I 
am in favor of the manufacturers, 1 would like to see them 
prosper, but I believe there are many ia this country which 
if they do not got more protection, must evidently go to the 
wall, Now, about the slaughter market, They ased to 
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tell us how the manufactured goods of this country had to 
enter into competition with the American goods that were 
sold here at slaughter prices, and they told us that this would 
be all done away with under the National Policy. Well, 
now, last year we bought of manufactured goods from abroad 
$9,914,824, and in the year 1887, the total importation of 
manufactured goods reached $15,606,944, or a slaughter mar- 
ket established to the tune of $4,000,000 more than we 
had then. Our imports do not indicate that we areimproving, 
or that the country is growing as rapidly as it should. Tho 
total imports in 1877 were $99,000,000 ; in 1878, $93,000,000 ; 
in 1885, $23,000,000; in 1887, $112,000,(.00. So that our im- 
portations are not as great now as they were 10 years ago. 
That is not a satisfactory state of things for this country. 
Now, Sir, Iam very glad that we have a clear and distinct 
issue before the people, The Liberal party takes its stand 
upon this question, as it did at its organisation, for greater 
liberty and greater freedom of every description so long 
as it conduces to the well-being of the country. We belicve 
in giving a larger market to our farmers, and to our manu- 
facturers, and to all other classes of the people, and we do 
not believe in under-rating the power, and the ability, and 
the worth of the Canadian people. We hear hon, gentle- 
men opposite telling us that they are afraid of the United 
States people, that our own people are powerless to keep 
pace in the race of progress with the United States. 1 tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, sitting here as a native Canadian, that I 
believe, as a true Briton, and I feel that lam a British 
rubject in every sense of the word, and I hurl back to 
the hon. gentlemen their epithet and the insult that they 
apply to the native-born Canadians in this country, when 
they tell us that man for man, in a fair field and without 
any favor, the people of Canada are not the peers of any 
people on the face of God’s footstool. I have listened with 
a considerable amount of indignation at the statement, at 
the disloyal utterances of hon. gentlemen opposite, towards 
the people of Canada, to see them stand up in this House 
and tell us that the Canadians, the English, the Irish, the 
Scotch, the Germans, and the French, who have settled in 
this country, are not able to compete with the Americans 
in a fair field, Why, Ido not think that anything more 
disloyal can be said by hon. gentleman on the other side, 
and I hope that they will have suffisient respect for my 
feeiings, if not for thomsolves, not to repeat it again in this 
House. Well, what are we going to do if this resolution 
should carry and unrestricted reciprocity become a fact 
between the United States and Canada? What would happen? 
We would lose revenue, but that can ba casily made up. 
We have statesmen on this side of the House who can 
grapple with that question. 


Mr. HESSON. How? 


Mr. LANDERKIN. We will show you when we get a 
chance. Itis avery simple problem, but it would be a 
very difficulty problem for the hon. gentlemen in power, 
because they do not understand the principles of economy, 
they never practise economy, it is foreign to their nature. 
They have accumulated such a debt, and the expenditure of 
this country has advanced so rapidly, that it would be 
almost impossible for this country to retrieve itself unless 
a check is put on. Well, you might save nearly half a 
million by knocking ovt that crue! and unjust Franchise 
Act. You might strike off the Superannunation Fund, 


Mr. O'BRIEN. We heard all this before, 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Yes, but you must have line upon 
line, and precept upon precept. You don’t liko to hear it, 
because I believe there is a little honesty about youif you 
only had courage enough to assert it, and I believe you 
would, but the party will not allow you. I think, perhaps, 
we could dispense with the Senate; I think that there 
might be more life infused into those dry bones at a less 

Mr, LAnDERKIN. 


price than we have to pay. Now, there was another mat- 
ter which cost this country good deal, and I told the 
Government at the timo that it was an improper expense. 
I refer to the expense for the Liquor License Act. It was 
brought in by the Premier himself, and I think that the 
Premier after he introduced it, very soon began to see that 
there was something shakey about it, and he did not like to 
injure his reputation by continuing to father the measure, 
and so he transferred it to his standing counsel, the hon. 
member for North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) and it became 
known as the McCarthy Act. It passed this House, and it 
cost this country over $300,000. What for? So that they 
could get their heels on the neck of the liquor interest in 
this country, so that they could make them turn in and 
vote for the Government. Well, there are many things 
just like that, that we all know could be done away with, 
and yet the public interest of this country would not 
suffer at all, and the service of the country would be 
just as efficiently performed, Now, there is another matter 
1 would like to refer to before I sit down. I think it was 
the Minister of Marine who stated that this country pro- 
nounced unmistakably in favor of the Government at the 
last election. You would imagine, when you heard that 
statement, that the people almost unanimously pronounced 
in favor of the Government, and you would think that the 
representation in the House would bear some comparison 
with the vote that was polled. Now, I took the trouble the 
other day to compute the number of votes that were polled 
in those elections, 198, and I just want to show the Minister 
of Marine, when he makes that statement in future, that he 
should cozsider how it has been brought about, and how it 
is that the Government in this House have go large a 
majority. The total Tory vote polled at the last 
election was 332,481, the total Liberal vote was 326,967, 
the total majority in the 193 elections being 5,518, 
A change of 2,700 votes would give the Liberal] party a 
majority, and while hon. gentlemen talk of British 
fair play and British loyalty and denounce us as being dis- 
loyal, they are willing to sit in this House in proportion of 
about 130 or 137 to 75 members, when they have polled 
scarcely any more votes than the Liberal party in this 
country. The Liberal party today with a fair field would 
wipe out this Government, so that it would never recover, 
and it would be the best thing that ever happened to 
Canada. A change of 15 votes in each of those constituen- 
cies would humble hon. gentlemen who now boast of their 
strength and would place the Liberals in power, if the re- 
presentation was just. The representation is not just, it is 
far from being fair, manly and British, and this country 
has a right to expect that there should be fair play between 
parties. If there is not fair play between political parties, 
where should we expect fair play to be found? it is the 
duty of the Government and the Opposition to show an ex- 
ample of fair play and manly square dealing. I shou'd 
think hon. gentlemen opposite would blush for shame 
when they came here with only a very small majority, 
and yet possessed such a large proportionate number 
of members, and that at the same time boast that 
the country has pronounced so strongly in their 
favor. I do not believe the country is much in their 
favor, and I am quite sure if we could geta fair and un- 
biased expression of their opinion with the ridings 
unchanged we would carry the country. When Mr, — 
Mackenzie went out to the country he did not carve up the 
constituencies, but he went to the constituencies on the 
same bases as he had beon elected on—he was manly 
enough to do that ; and if we are going to make of Canada 
a nation of which we and our children shoald feel proud we 
should do nothing to bring the b!ush of shame to tho face 
of any Canadian or British subject, or allow any blot to 
remain that was unfair, ungenerous and un-British in any 
particular, I have reason to expect that this resolution 
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will carry. I expect that fifteen of those patriots who 
voted for the National Policy will every one vote for reci- 
procity, and I expect those few hon. members who are not 
in the Ministry will vote for the resolution. I expect that 
the Minister of Finance will vote for it. The Minister of 
Finance was in favor of reciprocity then, and he said : 

‘““We believe that reciprocity, which has been advocated by all 
parties and classes in the country, is clearly identified with the policy 
we have pursued and that we propose to pursue.”’ 

Again he said: 

‘When capital is driven away, the people of Canada go after that 
capital, and where employment is furnished them; and this is what the 
hon. gentleman’s policy has resulted in,” 

The exodus is now going on; [ have shown 
case. Tho hon, gentleman said further: 


‘Now I say if you want to knit this whole country together from end 
to end, you must knit it together commercially.” 


He further said : 


‘Now, there is another reason why we should have a different tariff 

with the United States. Ihave said before that, as far as England is 
concerned, while we are most anxious to preserve her institutions and 
adopt her policy, as far as they are adapted to our own country, we feel 
as Canadians that we must look at the position in which we stand in 
relation to the fiscal pslicy of the great nation alongside of us.”’ 
The hon, gentleman could not be content unless he had a 
little wail. The hon, gentleman spoke of good crops, but 
he complained that prices were very low, only $1.50 a 
bushel for wheat. The hon. gentleman also said : 

‘Well, Sir, what has the hon. gentleman to propose in the present 

disastrous state of affairs? What has he to propose in view of the 
suffering industries of this country ? What has the hon. gentleman to 
propose by which the present depressed state of things in this county 
may be changed or the people inspired with the slightest hope for the 
better. He has nothing. IfI were Bengough, ifI had the power to 
caricature as he has, I would portray the hon. gentleman as General 
Distress giving to the people the word of command ‘ starve.’ 
That was said by the present Finance Minister in this 
House, by the hon. gentleman who now has charge to a 
very large extent of the destinies of this country, and who 
pretends to be loyal, and who will come bofore us in this 
House and try and make us out annexationists because we 
tell the country the exact position of affairs. There is not 
an hon. member in this House or a man outside of it support- 
ing the Liberal party who has not always promoted 
cverything calculate! to promote the welfare of 
Canada. In everything we have said we _ have 
been actuated by a sincere desire to remedy the trouble that 
exists and point out if possible where the remedy is to be 
found, and we believe that the remedy we propose will go 
largely to bring about that prosperity which we all desire to 
see prevailing in this country, and we believe that a policy 
of greater freedom of trade introduced in this resolution will 
bring about that very much desired result. I hope that 
Canada may become great. She has great resources, she 
has illimitable mines, she has vast agricultaral resources, she 
has great fishing industries, she has all those sources of 
wealth, and if she only had an enlightened liberal policy 
controlling the trade of the country we might expect to see 
Canada flourish to a very much greater degree than she is 
doing at the present time. 


Mr. HICKEY. I cannot allow this debate to close with- 
out making a few remarks giving my opinions regarding 
the motives which I think have inspired this resolution and 
the consequences which | think are involved init. 1 have 
been much pleased with the gentleman from the South 
Riding of Grey (Mr. Landerkin) who has just taken his 
seat, for the pleasant way in which he has addressed the 
House and especially the way in which he has closed hedg- 
ing himself by tho statement that he isa loyal man as he 
would wish also to hedge his party with the cloak of loyalty 
towards our land. That must be gratifying to every per- 
son in this country. This resolution has, 1 think, one sin- 


that to be the 


gle virtue and that virtue is this, that it seems to be the 
camping ground of the Grit party. It is the camping 
ground in which they say they will follow their leader and 
in which they have planted their stakes just now. But it 
will soon be like many other camping grounds which 


they have occupied. It will soon be deserted 
like the camping ground of commercial union which 
was vacated lately by the member for West 


Middlesex (Mr. Armstrong), and that they will take down 
their tents like the Arabs and silently steal away. Now. 
the gentlemen opposite must be perfectly well aware that), 
the success of this agitation, and that the result of the full 
development of commercial union or unresiricted recipro- 
city will be annexation. It is just as sure as that the child! | 
is father of the man, that annexation must be the develop- 
ment of this “fad” which they are agitating throughout 
the country to-day. I think the hon. member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) in this debate assumed that “ com- 
mercial union” was “ unrestricted reciprocity,” and when 
he was corrected by his leader he was willing to adopt 
either term. We can show I think from the literature ex- 
pounded ard put forth in the country on this subject that 
‘commercial union” and “unrestricted reciprocity” are 
one-and the same thing. Why they want to deny thatisa 
queer thingito mies “Trtninte-E will be able to show that the 
people Outside of this House, whether they be the friends 
of—the- = emen—opposite or ian 

movement as commercial union. 


Sonth Gey (Mr. Landerkin) at ibe close-of—this_debate, I 
believe that there are possibly members in this House, and 
I believe there ere a respectable few, atleast, of the Reform 
party in the country who will not_be found following those 
gentlemen in this uncalled for-agitation, I think they can 


ok upon this _ 
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justly calculate upon the great majority of the Grit people 


“of this country following them-;—but-they-will find, atleast, 


that there are a few people who will not follow the member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartright) in the gloomy 
wail he sent up about this-country. He and his party 
have played the doggish game of grasping at the shadow 
for the bone. We expected that after ten years of the 
National Policy those gentlemen would have learned fiom 
experience, at least, that the people of this country were 
not disposed to be led away by any such side issue. They 
should have, at least, learned that the Canadian people 
were determined to keep this country es their inheritance, 


and as they have inherited it from their loyal wey 


so they are determined to hand it down untarnished. 
UC - pomers. it a to me, . 
To hold in fee.” LI 
Their policy reminds me of one of Victor Hugo’s characters 
who was constantly mistaking a weather-cock for the flag 
of his country; and that is the fact with those gentlemen. 
That this is an important main question no one will deny, 
because it involves the life, welfare and end of this country, 
and it has been said that the end of any nation is its por- 
fection; but how in the world can it be perfection if we 
take a step by which we lose our identity in the first 
place, and merely give our future to add to the great 
country that those gentlemen propose to annex us to, 
They have counted without their host, because the 
people of this country have no sympathy with the 
movement they are engaged in. If this policy were 
carried out to its legitimate end anyone who exercises 
a little logic in this matter will see that Canadian 
nationality by this reciprocal union proposal would be 
wiped out altogether. That would undoubtedly be the case 
although gentlemen on the opposite side pretend to say 
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that it will not. I em led to believe that those gentlemen 
can scarcely be sincere in their professions of abid‘ng 
loyalty to Canada. They have merely sugar coated the 
pill of unrestricted reciprocity or commercial union ; but, 
Sir, the “sugar coating” is too thin, and within it is the 
nauseate drug which wili not be acceptable to the people of 
Canada. I think, Sir, we must admit that it is the resigna- 
tion of our hope and faith in Canada, that it is an acknow- 
ledgment of our inability to look after our own country, 
when we go as is proposed in this resolution to seek help 
from a foreign country. Let mesay here, Mr. Speaker, 


. that we owe respect at least to the leader of this ‘“ fad.” 


Mr. Wiman, unlike hon, gentlemen opposite, does not seek 
to detract from this country, but, on the contrary, Mr. 
Wiman has endeavored at all times to speak in 
glowing terms of our wealth, progress, prosperity 
and hopes. He has represented Canada as something 
worth annexing to the States, while those gentlemen 
opposite have represented Canada as being too poor almost 
to give away. They must not wonder if we in this House 
have to tax them for speaking lightly of Canada, and that 
we speak of them as being disloyal, because we can only 
judge them by their language, and their language sounds 
traitorous and is disloyal in tone. We must suppose, there- 
fore, that it comes from the heart as it does from the 
tongue. They tell us that this close union with the United 
States would not injure our relations with Great Britain, 
and the member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) told us 
that it would be a great blessing if we could unite ourselves 
with the States and make a great Anglo-Saxon union in 
this westero world, where Great Britain would find a rest 
ing place in her old age and a place of safeguard. Bah! 
upon such a sickly wail. I can tell the ho». gentleman 
from North Norfolk (Mr, Charlton) that while his spirit 
and soul may be hovering over the State of Michigan, it is 
not meet that his body and breeches are the part reserved 
for this Chamber, This may not sound very pleasant to 
the hon. gentleman, but I want to declare that Great Britain 
does not ask any wails from men whose patriotism is of the 
same kind as his. I would remind him in the words of 
Henry Ward Beecher: 

That England is the finest country in the world and take her up 
one side and down the other she has more generosity, more liberty and 
more freedom than any country in the world.” 

If the hon. gentleman does not like to hear this I like to 
say it. Now, Sir, free trade wiih the United States means of 
necessity that we must separate our existence from Great 
Britain with whom we have gone hand in hand in the steady 
march of prosperity and strength, and ifhor. gentlemen op- 
posite think that our union with a foreign country would be 
taken in a quiet way by the people of Great Britain they at 
least do not know what the sentiment between the two coun- 
tries is. If there is anything in this union at all the essence 
of it isthat money ogain is the consideration, that the thirty 
pieces of silver is to be considered and that if we are to 
sell this country it is fora money cousideration only. If 


‘ that is ever done one result of it will be to separate the 


sentiment and feeling which exists between this country 
and Great Britain, and at the end leave us to be swallowed 
up by the United States. A great deal has been said about 
the progress of Canada and it has been stated that we have 
not progressed as well as we ought. We need only look and 
scan the scenes around us to be satisfied that our march to 
prosperity has been onward and upward and that our 
achievements in the past will be a sufficient index for our 
prosperity in the fature. Our population we have been 
told has been leaving us on account of the National Policy, 
but the gentleman who undertook to explain this exodus 
goes back to years before the National Policy and tolls us 
that 2,000,000 of people have left Canada. If he prosecuted 
hie enquiries furthee he would find at least that 7,500,000 
people have left the United States, and he had better hunt 
Mr, Hioxey. 
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them up and find where they are, 


It is true we have bad 
an exodus from this country, some have ‘left us and some 
more could very well go for the good of the country. Some 
are remaining here to sow the seeds of discord and foment, 
the spirit of discontent among our people, and if they left 
too, { think Canada would be happier and better, because no 
human mind can comprehend the destructive results that 
rast follow an agitation of this kind at this period of our 
country’s growth. It tells the world that the Canadian 
people are still adrift, that they are not satisfied with their 
country, that they know not whether they they are drifting, 
and are willing to take up any: fad and leave their ‘loyal 
homes to go to a country that has been inimical in every 
way it could in its trade relations with Canada, Some 
hoa, gentlemen who have spoken on the other side-of 
the House have said that the annexation sentiment has been 
increasing in this country. If it has, who have been the 
fathers of that sentiment ? These very gentlemen -are the 
preachers of annexation. We do not find any annexation 
sentiment being taught in the Conservative ranks -of this 
country ; but these gentlemen get up here, »withvall the 
audacity that is peculiar to their politics, and tell us’ that 
this sentiment is increasing. They are the authors of it, and 
they must feel the opprobium that is attached to it. They 
tell us in as many words that our country is poor, When 
they wish to hurl a dart at the Government they say the 
country is going to the dogs, and that it is poor; but if 
they once lose sight of the Government, they can dilate on 
Canada’s wealth and on the great future it is likely to have. 
I say this is just the time when Canadian hearts ought to 
be strong and cheerful, because the sinews of this country 
have just become developed ; the foundations of this nation 
have just become solidified ; we have expended our wealth, 
we have sown the seeds of prosperity, and are jjast about 
to reap the results, and built up a nation that will be second 
to none in this world. For these reasons, I think that if 
these gentlemen would sound a word or two that would be 
consistent with the real position of the country, instead of 
decrying it, they would do much better. But they say our 
policy has ruined this country. Well, if the National Policy 
has ruined this country, what in the name of common sense 
do they expect to give us when they get us connected with a 
nation where a National Policy exists in its perfection? 
If there is one fault that I bave found with the 
National Policy, it has been that it was too limited; 
it did not go far enough, the protection was not great 
enough. So you see the utterly nonsensical position 
these gentlemen ovcupy, with not a_ bit of regard 
to logic or the interests of this country. If there is any 
evil in this country, it must be in their own bosoms, The 
hon, member for Queen’s, P. E. I. (Mr. Davies) had a good 
deal to say against the Government for the evil way in 
which they are conducting the affairs of this country and 
bribing one Province after another. Hon. gentlemen who 
have read the newspapers must be sure of this fact that that 
hon. gentleman with his silvery tongue and his insincerity, 
or I should say, his big hopes in himself and his party, 
bribed the people of Prince Edward Island by telling them 
that his party were going into power and the Tories were 
going out, and that they would then get all théy would ask 
for. Instead of our party being the bribers, that gentleman 
with all his smooth ways was the arch briber. But ‘before 
I forget it, I want to give some outside opinions as to what 
these gentlemen are fighting for, and to show them that 
the people of the United States regard it in the ‘light of 
commercial union and annexation. In the first place, what 
does Mr. Wiman say in reply to Mr. Edgar about uure- 
stricted reciprocity ? He says; 

‘« Almost everything that commercial union in its fullest sense could 
accomplish would be achieved by this plan.” 
That is Mr. Wiman’s view of commercial union ‘and 
unrestricted reciprocity. In opening this debate the hon, 
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member for South Oxford was very irritable over the idea 
that commercial union could be tacked on to his resolution 
of unrestricted reciprocity. That resolution contains a very 
nice word, reciprocity in trade. Vio eelieve i SeuaE 
city in trade with the United States 80 far as it is consisten 
with the i Canada, and no further. Here is what 
the Boston Advertiser says on this subject : 

“The members of the Opposition party in Canada have come out 
Lo eeoreeiatere m in tavor of free trade between Canada and the 

nited States. Sir Richard Oartwright, who is the recognised leader of 
the minority in Parliament, has made a set speech, in which 
he has declared expressly, with the unanimous approval of his party, | 
in favor of a commereial union with the United States. He goes | 
to the extent of saying thatifit is necessary, in order to accomplish | 
this result, Canada must adopt the tariff which the United States im- 
poses upon English goods orshut out English manufactures from Canadian 
markets in preference to allowing the existing condition of things to go 
on, which impoverishes Oanada and makes it a political tributary of 
Great Britain, while it should naturally be a commercial ally of the 
United States. The Montreal Herald, the leading Liberal paper in that 
city, declares in favor of breaking down all tariff barriers along our 
border, and defiantly declares its independence of the complaints of 
British manufacturers. * * As Sir Richard Cartwright pointed out, the 


right to enter our markets free is the only commercial privilege which 
can make Canada prosperous, and without it she can never be so.” 


Do hon. gentlemen wonder now why we think they are 
disloyal in the sentiments they are propounding from day 
to day in this House ? Senator Frye, who has been a warm 
friend of hon. gentlemen opposite, gives his opinion on the 
subject :— 


“Senator Frye, who has given this subject more careful study than 
any other member of our Congress, has expressed it as his opinion that 
it is simply a question of time when at least the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada will be forced to ally themselves to the United States on what- 
ever basis they can obtain, with this provision of a free market thrown 
in. He believes Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, at least, will be forced 
by the necessities of the case to demand of Great Britain a peacefal 
separation from Canada on condition that they may be annexed to this 
country. It may be that this result may not happen directly, but the 
whole tendency of public discussion in those Provinces looks in that 
direction, and while it would be a severe blow at English Imperial pride 
to give up these Provinces to this country, and to sacrifice the splendid 
harbor of Halifax, which for more than a century has been the head- 

uarters of the dritish naval force in this hemisphere, yet we believe 
that the necessitics of the case are so great that a large party in Canada 
prefers free trade with us to any consideration of national pride.” 


That is the opinion of an outside critic, who stands in the 
pore of the party with whom these people wish to unite. 

e looks upon the agitation as one for annexation, and these 
gentlemen must know that that would be the natural end of 
such a union. The paper goes on to say: 


‘¢Tt will then become a serious problem for our statesmen to consider 
on what basis reciprocity with Canada can be entertained. Solong as 
Wwe maintain our present tariff, the first preliminary must undoubtedly 
be the same tariff for imports into Canada as we raise on our own 
borders, thus throwing Canadian markets open to our manufactures, we 
in turn buying at will all the products of Canada in the form of grains, 
potatoes, fish and coal. It is easily seen that it would be impossible to 
maintain a political union with Great Britain under these circumstances 
and a commercial unity with this country. * * 

“ The unrest in Canada on these lines is sufficient reason for the anxiety 
which England has shown to bring out of this fishery dispute some 
method of opening our markets to Canadian productions. It also 
explains why England countenanced the unjustifiable conduct of 
Oanadian cruisers to our fishermen. But as the United States has refused 
to be forced out of its proper policy thus far, the two countries are 
brought face to face with the more interesting problem of what step 
Canada will next take to meet her increasing debts, the growing dis- 
content of her people and the unavailing statesmanship of her leaders, 
bringing into striking prominence the dependence of Canada upon closer 
relations with us for her future prosperity.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if anythiog could be wanting to criticism 
in a proper spirit, without any bias of partisanship, it could 
be found in the mouths of their own friends in the United 
States whom hon. gentlemen opposite wish to join 
this country. A great deal has been said about the great 
markets of the United States. The hon. Minister of the 
Interior and other hon. gentlemen on this side have 
abundantly shown that the markets in Canada are as good 
as those in the United States, and in many cases better, 
because they are at our own doors and subject to our own 
In this connection we have heard a good deal 
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about horses. Now, what are the facts? Take the 
American trade reports and we find that the average price 
for horses in the United States is $73.70, while in Canada 
it is $113. In many of the States the average price of 
horses is $60, $70 and $80, much less than the average 
price in our Canadian market, This was in 1876. From 
1876 to 1885 the exports of cattle to Great Britain 
amounted to $28,150,000, and the exports to the United 
States to $7,934,000, or three and a half times greater export 
to Great Britain than to the United States, and the average 
price of every animal exported to Great Britain was $77, 
while the average price of the exports to the United States 
was $36, so that the average price of cattle for those years 
was $35.97, a little less than the average price of the Cana- 
dian cattle exported to that country during these ten years, 
We must also bear in consideration the fact mentioned by 
the hon. member for South Leeds, that if we were united 
to the United States, we would lose the English market, 
because our cattle would be scheduled and could not be 
shipped to Great Britain at all. Besides that, we know 
that the market in the United Sta‘es is a fickle market, 
while that of Great Britain is a steady market, with a 
constant and increasing demand for our cattle, This is 
shown in a striking manner by the fact that in the 
aggregate value of farm animals, in the United States, 
comparing the year 1885 to 1884, we find a decrease 
of over $100,000,000, while the number of animals shows 
an increase with the exception of sheep; yet in Canada 
during the same years, we find both the number and 
value have increased, except as regards the number, in 
sheep and pigs, the value having increased to the amount 
of $8,250,000, or about $2 per head of the population, while 
the decrease in the price of animals in the United States 
was $1.60 per head of the population. You see, therefore, 
that the market of Great Britain is of paramount importance 
to us, while that of the United Statesis more flickering and 
changeable than our own, and, therefore, not as desirable, 
The hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) in his 
strictures of the people of Canada, said that money was much 
cheaper in the United States than here ; he said you could get 
money at from 6 to 7 per cent. in Michigan. Well, I can 
tell the hon. gentleman that you can borrow money any- 
where in this country at 6, 64 and 7 per cent. The hon. gen- 
tleman will have us believe that the people were laboring 
under a heavy mortgaged debt from which they could not 
possibly get any relief. But what do you find, Sir? You 
find that in that great country, where that hon. gentleman 
loves to dwell, where his souls is at peace and where his 
spirit seems to have its fullness—especially in that part of 
it known as Michigan—you find in that country, to repeat 
the figures given by the hon. member who moved the reply 
to the Speech from the Throne, and which are very pertinent 
to this debate, that the mortgages on farms in the United 
States are as follows :— 


Tie OIG. cares scan cet axcancttvasscesuce avesaskavares srersvras Bax TOL,000, 000 
Tindianar, ...-ccenseese. soves.coe socenscen sesees sonres sense 398,000,000 

TIN TOPs ovate seetiaeey wecelstsoutetenszcetesevesse) |) 620:0001000 
W£iSCONSIN .004.. scccr secocccesegecercccesecs corseeserve 200,000,000 
MIGh Ig All sccceteastoccascevesesotsesckeetesaseneyesaasasaht & 8005000,000 
MinnesOte,...0 seccer.cccccens soccer ccsccecesrescoosesse 176,000,000 
351,000,000 

140,000,000 


200,000,000 
257,000,000 


Total farm MOrtgages...... ecssee0 3,422,000, 000 


And the actual value ofall farms in these ten States is 
about $13,931,000,000. Now the New York Times sent out 
a commissioner to investigate the matter, and he reports 
as follows :— 


‘¢ The greater portion of the money represented by the faces of these 
mortages has not been expended in improving farms, because the larger 
portion of the farms were equipped with buildings before the mortgages 
were laid. The money has been spent to enable the farmers to live.’ 
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Of Michigan, the commissioner says : 


‘In Michigan the number of mortgaged farms has recently been 

closely ascertained. Practically one-half of the farms of that great 
State which is justly famous for the production of wheat, oats, barley, 
corn, fruit, vegetables, lumber, iron ore and copper are mortgaged. In 
1880 the assessed value of Michigan farms was $499,000,000. Their 
assessed value to-day is about $700,000,000, which shows an actual 
value of $1, 100,000,000. One-half of them are mortgaged, and the older 
the community and the more valuable the land the more numerous are 
the mortgages—(so the recent investigation shows.”’) 
Thus $700,000,000 worth of Michigan farming land, or one- 
half the whole value is incambered. Farm mortgages are 
always negotiated on the real value of the land. Thus the 
total amount of money represented by the faces of Michigan 
farm mortgages, is at least $350,000,0U0. As it is in Michi- 
gan, 80 it is in the ten great agricultural States which lie 
in the Mississippi valley. In Dakota, there is a population 
of 600,000, and the mortgages are $45,000,000, for which 
interest is paid at the rate of 10 per cent. The commis- 
sioner further says: 

“There wish to say to investors, that all talk relative to this vast 
sum of money ever being paid, is utter folly. 

‘‘ The profit derived from American agriculture is now so small as to 
be unworthy of the slightest consideration. To illustrate this fact, the 
interest money drawn annually from the ten States listed, if they pay 7 
per cent., only amounts to $239,000,000. The total value of the agri- 
cultural products of these ten States was, in 1879, $839,000,000. In 
1885, the total value of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, hay, tobacco and cotton, was $754,600,000. Allowing $250,000,000 
for other products of the farm, we have a total annual value of $1,000,- 
000,000. Hal? the farms being mortgaged, the produce they yield is 
500,000,000, $239,000,000 of this goes to pay interest, leaving $261,- 
000,000 of produce to support 886,000 farmers and their families, or $294 
to each farmer.” 


“ Out of this sum,” says the Commissioner, 


‘They must pay labor, taxes, supply seed, buy tools, &¢. The sum 

ig entirely inadequate. It is not possible for these mortgaged farmers as 
a class, ever to lift their mortgages.’’ 
And this is the country to which these hon. gentlemen 
point with such ecstasy, when they are chagrined over 
their own country and lament her miserable condition. 
Would they wish to reduce Canadian farmers to that low 
level of prosperity, to that hopeless condition of inability to 
extricate themselves from the burden of debt which is upon 
them. I think not. If they were sincere they would show 
up all the facts to the public. This is not Canadian liter- 
ature that I have quoted or literature gathered from Can- 
adian books, but it is a report of the views of the people 
themselves who have invested in lands in these States. 
Take this same comparison and what will we find? 
We find that in Canada, that is, in Ontario and Quebec, the 
total mortgage debt does not exceed $200,000,000, on an 
estimated value of $800,000,000. Mr. Blue gives it as 
$600,000,000, but we may add 25 per cent. tothat. The 
crop of Ontario is valued at $121,000,000. Taking 
$14,000,000 for interest, we have left $108,000,000 to be 
divided among 182,000 farmers holding more than ten acres 
each, or $600 a piece from agricultural products. This is 
100 per cent. more than in the ten States to which the com. 
missioner directed his attention. And yet, the hon. gentle- 
man would cajole these farmers of Ontario to unite their 
fortunes with those of the depressed farmers of the United 
States. In 1874, we find that the default on mortgages was 
equal to 2,3, per cent. In 1879, it was 5 per cent. In 1886, 
it was 4 per cent, Notwithstanding the blue ruin they 
have been stating has overtaken the farmers, though 
certainly the defaults are more in 1886 than they were in 
1874, still they are only 4 per cent., and, when the hon. 
gentleman Jeft power, they were 7 per cent. This is a very 
valuable showing when you compare it with the statements 
which they made. Here is another report. In the course 
of a recent discussion in the Congress of the United States, 
Mr. Weaver, of Iowa, said that: 

‘‘ During the summer he had traversed the country from western New 
York through Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 

and Nebraska, and the best testimony he could procure showed that two- 
Mr. Hickey, 


thirds of all the farm land of the United States was under mortgage. In 
Iowa it would be an accident if a man travelling through the State got 
upon a farm that was not mortgaged.” 

That is the testimony of the people of the United States 
in reference to the condition of their farmers, and these are 
the farmers who are held out to the people of Canada as 
occupying the green fields of prosperity in order to induce 
them to unite themselves to the people of the United States, 
It is well known that far off fields are green, and so these 
would ba found if we were ever so thoughtless as to betray 
our trust aud unite our existence with the United States 
instead of remaining in our present prosperous condition, & 
condition of which I think any man might be proud asa 
citizen of Canada, and whichI hope will continue Wehave 
a great country, and, if the United States were removed to 
the antipodes to-morrow, we could go on and flourish in 
spite of it. In their 4th of July crations the people of the 
United States are provd to say that their country is 
God’s country ; and so is this country God’s country. We 
have all the materials of wealth, we have all the means of 
maintaining a prosperous nationality here, and we can as 
well live without the United States as they could live with- 
out us in proportion to our numbers, The products of our 
fields, of our mines, of our forests, and of everything we 
have are abundant and are handy to the industrious Cana- 
dian, who, the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright) was very strong in stating was worth any six 
immigrants to this country. With all the wealth of Canada, 
I say we ought to look upon Canada as God’s country. It 
is full of everything calcalated to make men happy and 
prosperous, and I say that an unworthy compromise such 
as this would be—and an unworthy compromise is always 
looked upon as a certain avenue to national destruction— 
ought not to be made, because our position with Great Bri- 
tain has been one of honor, faithfulness and strength, and 
that was never exhibited to the world more than 
it was during the fishery negotiations that have taken 
place recently in the United States, The United States 
Congress a short time ago passed a non-intercourse Bill, but 
they found that they could not put it in force against Can- 
ada without putting it in force against Great Britain and all 
her colonies, and they at once commenced to estimate the 
cost of that course. What would Canada be in such a cage 
without such a friend, at a time of weakness such as we had 
in regard to this question. Investigate this matter as much 
as you like, and the firmer you will find our position in this 
matter, Let us keep our fidelity and remember that what 
is right is safe. If it is right to look after our interest, then 
the preservation of our present position is the best and the 
safest thing for us todo. We have the desire to promote 
our own prosperity. I see Canada drifting down the stream 
of time, with all its interests growing greater and grander 
as the times go by, and [ believe that she will inscribe upon 
her banner in the future as she has in the past the motto 
“ Dieu et mon droit.” 


Mr. MoINTYRH. J understand that there is a general 
desire for the adjournment of the debate, as the hour is 


growing late, and, if the Government are of that opinion, I 


will move the adjournment. 
Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Go on. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Before this debate comes to a close, I 
desire to say a few words in reference to the resolution 
proposed by the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright). The question of unrestricted reciprocity, or of 
reciprocity of some kind, 1s one that overshadows all other 
considerations of that kind, with us down by the sea, and 


this is especially the case in the Province from which I, 


come. We have been lectured by hon. gentlemen on the 
other side of the House in regard to the manner in which 
we treat this question. They say we should treat it from 


a national standpoint, That isatt very well for hon. gentle- 
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men from Ontario who make use of us down by the sea as 
their footstool. In fact, there is a gentleman in this 

ouse—I think it was the hon.. member for North 

erth (Mr. Hesson)—who stated that, if we obtained 

nrestricted reciprocity, we would be mede hewers 

f wood and drawers of water for the people of the 
Pnited States. Well, we had reciprocity with the United 

tates before, and I do not think we were made hewers ef 

ood and drawers of water at that time. In fact, with us 
down by the sea, we were not inclined to be made hewers 
of wood and drawers of water under the old Reciprocity 
Treaty. Our people in Prince Edward Island and in the 
Maritime Provinces generally, but more especially in the 
island from which I come, have had ample experience of 
the immense advantages and benefits which accrued to them 
under the old Reciprocity Treaty, and for that reason they 
have always been looking forward to the renewal of that 
treaty or to something even better. While that treaty was 
in force, our merchants, our farmers, and our fishermen were 
in the highest degree of prosperity. It was a time when 
the American vessels came down to our ports and into our 
rivers and took away from us all our surplus produce—in 
fact they took away everything we had to spare, and paid 
for it in cash. It was a time when all our people enjoyed 
the highest degree of prosperity, and consequently of con- 
tentment, because people are generally content when their 
pockets are lined with the needful, and not otherwise. 
In order to show that what I have said is true, and that I 
am not drawing upon my imagination, I will just illustrate 
by two small rows of figures. In 1854, which was the year 
the Reciprocity Treaty was inaugurated, but it was not a 
full year, our exports to the United States only amounted 
to $81,782; in 1865, which was the last full year of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, they amounted to $604,*42; in other 
words, an increase of $523,960 in the space of twelve years, 
or something over 400 per cent. The contrast between 
that time and now is certainly very marked, so far as the 
Island is concerned. To-day we are hemmed in by two 
Chinese walls. If we send our produce to the American 
side we are met by an enormous tariff, but in spite of this, 
we have to force our products in there and take whatever 
we can get for them, and bring back the money in order to 
pay for goods imported from Ontario and Quebec; and if 
we bring back American goods we are met by our own 
Government with another Chinese wall, in the shape of an 
enormous protective duty. Now, Sir, it is the generai feeling 
down in that section of the country that so far as tariffs are 
concerned, it is utterly impossible for us to be ever a pros- 
perous people. Under the existing state of affairs we are 
forced to buy from Ontario and Quebec, which do not require 
any of the articles which the Island produces; therefore 
we are forced to go into a hostile market to obtain money 
in order to pay the goods we buy from Ontario and Quebec. 
You might just as well expect water to run up hill as to 
expect that there ever can be any community of sympathy 
or sentiment between the Western Provinces and the East. 
ern, so long as this condition of affairs exists. The Ame- 
ricans, of course, are our neighbors, they are nearest to us, 
they are the people with whom we have always dealt more 
or less, they are the people amongst whom our friends live 
because a large number of our friends go to the United 
States, and we are at all times anxious to see them besides 
trading with them. Again, our rates of freight to the 
United States are much cheaper, because they are water 
rates as against railway rates with the Western Provinces, 
In order to show the difference which exists between the 
old Reciprocity period and the present, I will quote some 
inore figures. In 1887, our exports to the United States 
only amounted to $668,627 ; and as I said before, in 1865, the 
last year of the Reciprocity Treaty, our exports amounted 
to,$604,642; so that in the space of 22 years, they only in- 


creased by $63,975; whereas, in the 12 years of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, they increased by $123,960. I think these 
figures speak for themselves, and more eloquently than any- 
thing I can say, or any person else. As I said before, 
in the last full year of the treaty, our exports amounted to 
$604,642, and the first year after the abrogation of the 
treaty they fell to $108,166. This is an enormous fall in a 
very short space of time, and goes to show what an ad- 
vantage it would be to us to have a reciprocal trade with 
the United States in preference to the existing state of 
affairs. Whilst I am on this point, I wish to reter to a 
statement made by the Minister of Marine in reference to 
the saving’s bank argument that he used. He said it was 
an indication of our wealth that we had so much money in 
the savings bank at Charlottetown, Well, Sir, [ thought 
we had heard the last of that during the late campaign, 
but I find it is made to do service over and over again. 
Now, if that is an argument that we are wealthy, it shows 
that we are even more wealthy than the great commercial 
city of the west, Toronto, because we nave, in proportion to 
the population, double the amount of money in the savings 
bank at Charlottetown than they have in the city of 
Toronto. I think this fact proves the very reverse; it 
proves that if we had any remunerative business in which 
this money could be invested it would be placed there, for 
any person who receives 5 or 6 per cent. for his 
money would never leave it lying in the savings 
bank at 4 per cent. We are expected to be happy 
down by the sea, but when we consider the in- 
ducements which are supposed to make us happy 
they are really extraordinary. Take the present 
price of produce for example. We find people starting for 
market before daylight, in the fall of the year, and with 
mud up to the hubs of their waggons, to bring oats to mar- 
ket with which to purchase goods, and they receive twenty- 
five or twenty-six cents a bushel. They bring their potatoes 
to market for sixteen cents a bushel, which is the ordinary 
price in the fall of the year in Prince Hdward Island. They 
were a little higher last fall on account of the American 
demand, and it is only when there is an American demand, 
or when there has been a short crop in the United States, 
that there is any demand at all, scarcely, for potatoes in 
Prince Edward Island. Then, again, so far as real estate 
is concerned, it is falling in value every year in consequence 
of the low prices of produce—in fact it is almost impossible 
for a man who wants to leave for the United States now, 
to sell his farm, except at a ruinous rate, This was not so 
in former years; because I remember myself that during 
the terrible years of the Mackenzie Administration of which 
we have heard so much, real estate was booming in that 
Province, As a natural consequence of all these things, our 
people are leaving the country. I do not deny that there is 
always a certain amount of emigration, as there always will 
be from a country like the Maritime Provinces, but within the 
three, or four, or five years, emigration has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions. It is not only our young men who are 
leaving us, but also our young women. In every section of 
the United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, people 
from Prince Edward Island are to be found, I know my- 
self that from nearly every. house which I can recall to 
memory, one, two, three and sometimes four, persons have 
left and gone to the United States. They have not gone 
there to come back again but to stay. Our your men go 
into the fishing business or the mercantile business or 
whatever they can get to do; and it is the same with our 
young women, then marry and settle down in the United 
States. Iam very sorry that I have to make such a state- 
ment as this, because if it were in my power to do other- 
wise I would be very willing to doit, no matter who would 
-be the gainers thereby, even if it was the Government, 
i Then again in Prince Kdward Island in former years we 
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had a magnificent industry in the shape of shipbuilding. 
The industry of shipbuilding has entirely disappeared 
from the Island. In former years it gave employ- 
ment to our mechanics, it assisted our farmers 
so far that they could sell the timber off their 
land, and in fact it saved many a bushel of grain 
when they could bring a few sticks of timber to the ship- 
yard and obtain the necessaries, while to-day they have to 
give away their timber altogether. In order to show the 
great depression that has taken place in this industry, I 
will read a tew atatistics to the House. In 1875 we built 
26,041 tons of shipping, of the value of $7,621,194. In 1878 
we built only 16,486 tons. As I said before, those were the 
years of which we have heard so much with respect to the 
Mackenzie Administration; but to us they were not disas- 
trous years but years of prosperity, a return of which we 
anxiously look for. Then we come down to succeeding 
years. In 1886 shipbuilding had declined to 1,244 tons, 
and 1,686 tons in 1887. In 1873, the year in which we en- 
tered the Confederacy, we owned 280 vessels, equal toa 
tonnage of 38,918; in 1886 we owned only 225 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 30,658, or a decrease in fifteen years of 55 ves- 
sels and 8,260 tons. JI think those figures speak for 
themselves. They show that ever since we entered Con- 
federation the shipbuilding industry has been declining 
steadily every day, It has been stated that the reason of the 
decline in shipbuilding is due to the fact of the place of ships 
being taken by steamers; but if that were true the tonnage 
ought to show it, but it does not. I believe that every per- 
son conversant with the old state of affairs under the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854 will believe that if we had unre- 
stricted reciprocity, which would prove much more advan- 
tagaous to us than the old Reciprocity Treaty, the value of 
our farms would nearly double in a year or two, Then 
again it would give a chance to capitalists of the United 
States to come down and establish fisheries amongst us as 
they did under the old Reciproeity Treaty. This gave 
encouragement to our young men to stay at home and they 
did so during those years. If a reciprocal treaty was in 
Operation, which we earnestly hope will be the case, there 
is no doubt in my mind and no doubt in the minds of nine- 
tenths of the people of Prince Edward Island, but that there 
will be a renewal of the good old times that prevailed under 
the old Reciprocity Treaty, and even better times. Our 
farmers would find some encouragement for continu- 
ing in the business of agriculture. We have in the 
Island some of the finest farms to be found in the 
whole Dominion of Canada, and our farms are 
famed all over the Ma:itime Provinces and the Eastern 
States. Then again we raise large numbers of sheep, and it 
it a fact that the mutton of the Island is regarded as of first 
class quality, and a large number of sheep even under pre- 
sent circumstances are sent yearly to the States. Of course, 
I need scarcely say that we produce large quantities of 
potatoes, butter snd eggs. We sent in 1877 to the United 
States horses to the value of $61,524 ; sheep to the value of 
$16,279 ; potatoes, 792,426 bushels, to the value of $168,366 ; 
eggs to the number of 1,668,539 dozen, to the value of 
$202,737. Then by the Trade and Navigation Returns I find | immediately by the United States Commissioners, This is 
that we are the largest exporters of eggs of any Province in} 20t putting the matter in a fair light, because the United 
the Dominion with the exception of Ontario. We also sent States Fishery Commissioners rejected those proposals for 
of mackerel 14,764 barrels, to the value of $93,936 ; canned | the reasons that they were not authorised to treat in regard 
mackerel, 501,320 pounds, to the value of $32,421, or a total} to trade. All they were authorised to do was to settle the 
of $126,360. All this produce has been sent to the United | matter in reference to the fisheries. I am glad, Sir, that 
States and the money brought back goes to pay for goods this question has been brought so prominently to the atten- 
from Ontario. If we had a reciprocity treaty with the | tion of the people of this Dominion, and I trust that at no 
United States I have no doubt but that these exports distant date we will see a triumph not so much in the 
would be quadrupled in avery short time. Some of the | interests of party as in the interests of the whole country. 


objections raised by hon. gentlemen opposite against i 
unrestricted reciprocity appear to me to be very frivolous, Mrs RERMAN moved the ado ae 


one of which is that it is going to impair our loyalty. It Tuesday evening next at eight o’clock in the afternoon. 


appears to me that this is the mostsilly objection thatcould Motion agreed to. 
Mr, MoIntyre; 


possibly be raised. We had reciprocity before, and I do 
not think it impaired our loyalty to the slightest degree. 
I think myself that when the people are prosperous they 
are content, and when they are contented there is no room 
for disloyalty. There is no disloyalty without a cause, and 
in this case there would be no cause. Then, again, we are 
told that unrestricted reciprocity would involve direct tax- 
ation, Itdid not involve direct taxation before and it 
would not involve it now. We are told that it would cut off 
$7,000,000 from our revenue. It is very easy to make up 
that deficiency if proper methods were adopted, and 
there are several means which might be adopted. 
There has been an enormous and useless expendi- 
ture going on in this Dominion for many years, 
a large number of which might be cut away with benefit 
to the Provinces and benefit to the Dominion. If we would 
stop purchasing constituencies by railway subsidies there 
would be an immense saving effected. Of course I do not 
object to railway subsidies where they are really required, 
but when they are spent merely for the purp‘se of purchasing 
constituencies they are objectionable. Then, again, there 
is another enormous item of expenditure and that is with 
reference to newspapers. Newspaper support is purchased 
by means of the emigration funds. That is an enormous 
leakage year after year which might very easily be stopped. 
Then, again, if the Government would accord to us universal 
suffrage we might easily dispense with that expensive 
Franchise Act. Another objection raised by supporters 
of the Government is that we cannot obtain reciprocity 

with the United States and that it is useless to be looking 

for it. I think that since the abrogation of the old 

Reciprocity Treaty there never was a brighter prospect than 
there is to-day—there never was such a disposition mani- 

fested by public men in the United States for reciprocal 

trade relations with the Dominion of Canada. Within the 

last two years we have had the Butterworth Bill which goes 

in for a large measure of reciprocal trade, then again we 

have the Hitt Bill, which not long ago was recommended 

from the Committee on Foreign Relations unanimously, and 

more recently still, we have the expression of Mr. Secretary 

Bayard, in which he says in his letter to Sir Charles 

Tupper of 3ist May, 1887: 

“Tam confident we both seek to obtain a just and permanent settle- 
ment, and there is but one way to procure it, and that is by a straight- 
forward treatment, ona liberal and statesmanlike plan of the entire com- 
mercial relations between the two countries.’’ 

I think, Sir, since the abrogation of the old treaty we 
have never had such a universal expression from the peo- 
ple of the United States in favor of reciprocal trade as we 
have had within the last year or two, and that not only by 
the statement of the United States, but by the large meet- 
ings which have been convened for the purpose of discuss- 
ing this question, and which were nearly all unanimous 
in favor of more extended relations. It has been quoted 
in the Government papers that during the Fishery Com- 
mission certain propositions were made by the British 
Commissioners in the direction of reciprocal trade with the 
United States, and those papers say they were rejected 
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Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of Private Bills to consider from Ontario and if we can get 
the House. 


through those Bills they would be sent to the Senate, Then 
i we can take the Notices of Motion, selecting the unopposed 
Pee S act ivnoon Ces Basie 2 AMUN: motions. This, I think, will take us up to six o’clock. 
Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN, Yes. Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Very well. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What 
to take up or to do ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. With the consent of the 
House our intention is to go on with the question put by 


a : Printed by MoLuan, Rogur,& Co., Parliamentary Printers, Wellington 
members, and take the Private Bills. We will have five| 7 °'** °Y Street, Ottawa. 
24--1888—6 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 12:30 a.m. 
does he propose (Wednesday) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WEDNEsDAY, 28th Mareb, 1888, 
The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 


OFFICIAL DEBATES OF THE ILTOUSE. 
Mr. DESJARDINS moved: 


That the second report of the Select Commitiee to supervise the pub- 
lication of the Debates of the House be adopted. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I would ask the hon. gentle- 
man to be kind enough not to insist on that motion to-day, 
as it will take some time to discuss it. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. I would then ask to let it stand as 
a notice of motion for Wednesday next. The report has 
been several days on the Table. 

Mr. LAURIER. I[ would ask the hon. gentleman to & 
it stand until the present debate is concluded, 


Mr. DESJARDINS. It is only a recommendation for 
some increases Of salaries. 


FIRST READINGS. 


Bill (No. 78) to incorporate the Keystone Fire Insurance 
Company.—(Mr. Weldon, St. John.) 


Bill (No. 79) to incorporate the Tobique, Gypsum and 
Colonisation Railway Company.—-(Mr. Burns ) 


Bill (No. 80) to wind up the Bank of London in Canada. 
—(Mr. Mills, Bothwell.) 


Bill (No. 81) to incorporate the Ontario, Manitoba and 
Western Railway Company.— (Mr. Davie.) 


Bill (No. 82) to incorporate the Annapolis and Atlantic 
Railway Compiny.—(Mr. Mills, Annapolis.) 

Bill (No, 83) to amend the Act to incorporate the 
Moncton Harbor Improvement Company.—(Mr. Wood, 
Westmoreland.) 


Bill (No, 84) to incorporate the Thousand Islands Rail- 
way Company.—(Mr. Taylor.) 

Bill (No. 85) to incorporate the Emerson and North- 
Western Railway Company.- (Mr. Watson.) 


Bill (No. 86) to authorise the construction of Bridges 
over the Assiniboine River at Winnipeg and Portage la 
Prairie for railway and passenger purposes.—(Mr. Watson.) 

25-—1888—l1 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Before the Orders of the Day are read, 
I wish to call the attention of the House to a matter that I 
consider of very considerable importance to this country. 
It will be recollected that in 1878, when the Government 
was changed from that of the hon, member for Hast York 
(Mr. Mackenzie) to that of the right bon. gentleman opposite, 
some very eloquent speeches were delivered throughout 
this country in favor of what was claimed then to be a 
National Policy—not a protective policy, but a National 
Policy—and to which I had the honor, in all good faith, of 
giving what little support I could. Theright hon, gentle- 
man, at the head of the Government, carrying out in good 
faith what he proposed, placed on the Statute-book of 1879 
the following clausein the Customs Act :— 


‘¢ Any or all of the following things, that is to say, animals of all 
kinds, green fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables (in- 
cluding potatoes and other roots), plants, trees and shrubs, coal and 
coke, salt, hops, wheat, peas und beans, barley, rye, oats, Iadian corn, 
buckwheat and all other grain, flour of wheat and flour of rye, Indian 
meal and oatmeal and flour and meal of any other grain, butter, cheese, 
fish (salted or smoked), lard, tallow, meats (fresh, salted or smoked) and 
lumber, may be imported into Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of 
duty than is provided by this Act, upon proclamation of the Governor 
in Council, which may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction 
that similar articles from Canada may be imported into the United 
States free of duty, or at a rate of duty not exceeding that payable on 
the same under such preclamation when imported into Canada.’’ 


I see in the Free Press some very important communica- 
tions from Washington upon that subject, which, with the 
permission of the House, I will read : 


‘“Washington, March 27.—Much feeling has been aroused against 
Canada in congressional circles here owing to the neglect of the Dominion 
Government to place on the free list those articles of natural produce 
which are now admitted tree into the United States. Some years ago 
the Canadian Parliament passed an Act authorising or directing the 
Dominion Executive to place on the free list certain articles of natural 
produce, including trees and shrub3, green fruit, coal and coke, fish, &c., 
whenever the United States Government agreed to admit such articles 
free. It was expected that by this means complete reciprocity of trade 
in the natural produce of the two countries would gradually be brought 
about. In 1883 Congress placed on the free list a number of the articles 
mentioned in the Canadian Act, but up to the present the Canadian 
authorities have refused to reciprocate or to take any steps towards 
bringing about a free exchange in the natural products. After the new 
parcel post system camein operation the nurserymen of this country 
were placed at a great disadvantage as compared with their Canadian 
competitors, as all trees and shrubs exported from Canada to this coun- 
try came in duty free, while American nursery stock is dutiable when 
sent into Canada. Steps were lately taken to aseertain what the policy 
of the Canadian Government was in regard to the free exchange of 
natural products, and the information received is to the effect that the 
Dominion Government has decided that they are not called upon to put 
their standing offer of reciprocity in natural products into operation 
uaotil each and all the articles referred to in the statute are admitted 
free by ths United States. The course of the Canadian Government in 
refusing to adhere by their own engagement to place on their free list 
articles of natural produce now admitted free by this country, is likely 
to strengthen th3 hands of the opponeats of the fisheries treaty and to 
lead to retaliation. A congressman from New York State announces 
that itis his intention to present at once in the House ot Representatives 
a bill removing from the free to the dutiable list, for customs purposes, 
all articles of Canadian growth now admitted free. The bill will not 
include only trees, shrubs and green fruits, bat (oysters, fresh fish and 
eggs, of which immense quantities are imported into this country every 
year from Canada. The proposei duty on eggs, ha says, will be about 
4 cents per dozen and on other articles ths sane rates of duty now 
levied and collected by the Canadian Government.’’ 

‘Washington, March 27. -A New York representative has prepared a 
bill for early presentation in the House of Representatives which 
places all articles now in the free list of the United States and not 
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embraced in the free list of Canada, into the duty list at the same rates has not been made free and the people T represent have still 


of duty now imposed by the Canadian tariff. 

‘¢ These articles are principally 
and seeds of all kinds, fresh fish, 

‘Other articles which have long been on the free list will also be in- 
cluded for duty, such as eggs, 4 cents per dozen, fresh fish, &. 

“ Great indignation exists here at the total indifference and bad faith 
of the Canadian Government in their disregard of Secs. 3and 9 of the 
Canadian Customs Act, and the spiritand principle embodied in Sec. 
10. ; 


There is a good deal more upon the same subject here with 
reference to the determination on the part of the United 
States to propose retaliation, and I am certainly not very 
much surprised at it. We have heard various rumors about 
this matter. It is stated in these despatches that the Cana- 
dian Government have received communications from the 
American Government on this subject with the view of 


_ getting reciprocity in those articles in which, by the 


statute, this Government have declared their readiness to 
reciprocate, What I would like to know is this, whether 
any, and if so, what correspondence has passed between the 
two Governments in relation to this subject, and whether 


_ the Canadian Government have taken any action with the 


view of meeting the American Government in their en- 
deavor to meet the statutory statements of our Govern- 
ment regarding reciprocity in natural products, This is a 
matter of the greatest importance. To my constituents it 
is especially of great importance. Hundreds of tons of 
fresh fish, during certain weeks of the winter, leave one 
single station, Shediac, in my county, for the markets of 
the United States; and if this retaliatory policy of the 
United States should be carried ont, if there is any just 
ground for its being carried out, the people of this country 
will have good reason to find fault with the right 
hon. gentleman and the gentlemen behind him, 
They will have good ground of complaint if the Govern- 
ment have taken no steps to try and meet the 
advances of the American Government and prevent a 
system of retaliation growing up between the two countries. 
This is a matter of vital importance, not only to the consti- 
tuency I represent, but to the whole of Canada. It affects 
almost all agricultural products, it affects flour and meal 
and corn and everything of that kind, and, if the American 
people are met at the outset of this reciprocity question by 
a refusal to admit these things which they have made free, 
I think it is a breach of faith in regard to the inducements 
which were held out by the hon. gentleman in 1879. I 
know that the policy of the Government has changed since 
1879, The National Policy was adopted then as a means 
to an end, as a means to bring about reciprocity. That 
was the argument used by which myself and others wore 
induced to support it, but now it is a policy of protection, 
I want to find out whether the people of this country —my 
constituents, for instance, in the matter of fresh fish—are 
to be driven into a position where they will have the tax 
placed upon them when they go into the United States, 
This is a matter of vital importance to the people of this 
country. I think the right hon. gentleman ought to inform 
the House whether negotiations had been going on 
in reference to it, and whether the Government have 
refused to meet the just claims of the United States in 
regard to reciprocity in those articles which they 
have put upon the free list. Iam told that the matter has 
been under discussion in the Cabinet. We cannot tell, of 
course, what takes place there. It is one of the secret 
places, unless the Herald happens to get at them now and 
then, but generally they keep their secrets to themselves, 
We ought to know whether the articles which have been 
named, of fish, coal, fruit, eggs, and so on, which the Ameri- 
cans have made free, are to be made free on our side, ‘There 
is alittle errorin the statement which has come from 
Washington, and that is in regard to coal. Anthracite coal 
has been made free in the interests of Ontario, which the 
right hon, gentleman represents, but the coal ofour country 
Mr, MriroHELL. 


green and (ried firulissmursersasoek to submit to a tax of 60 cents aton on all soft coal, and that 
Ce 


is the coal which is generally used in the jeastern Provinces. 
Now, I want the hon. gentleman to give a pos'tive auswer 
to my enquiry, whether advances have been mado by the 
United States, complaining of the breach of faith which has 
occurred, or whether negotiations have taken place in which 
they have offered to extend the system of reciprocity, and 
wheiher or not any answer has been returned to them, and 
what the attitude of the Government is upon the question 
to-day? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not know that this 
is exactly the time to answer the question, but I may say 
that no applications have been made by the American Gov- 


ernment upon the subject which the hon. gonttemanr speaks 


of. 


Mr, MITCHELL. I want to goa little further, and I 
want to see why the Government have not carried out the 
pledge which they made in section 16 of the Act of 1879, 
and have not put these articles on the free list which the 
Americans have made free? 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I think, when the ques- 
tion comes up in such a form as it can be discussed, and not 
in the form of an enquiry, the hon. gentleman will get a 
full and satisfactory answer. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I may get a full answer, but I do not 
think I will get a satisfactory one. I want to ask another 
question. 


Mr. SPEAKER. Order. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I want to ask whether the United 
States Consul has not made representations as to the 
breach of faith of this Government in relation to section 16 
of the Act of 1879? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, In the first place, I 
repudiate altogether, on behalf of the Government, the in- 
sinuation that we have been guilty of any breach of faith. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Ob, of course; you will repudiate J 


anything if it suits your purpose. 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the hon. 


gentleman has no right to use that insolent and_unparlia- 
-ytlanguage 


mentar : 
Mr. MITCHELL. I can tell the hon. gentleman —— 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. [shall have to call for 
the protection of this House against such an unparliamentary 
course as the hon. gentleman is pursuing, and I have no 
doubt that this House will give me protection, as it would 
give any other member protection, against such coarse and 
unparliamentary language. I repudiate the statement that 


there has been any breach of taith on the part of the~ 


Canadian Government, and further, Mr. Speaker, I say that 
there have been reports made on behalf of the American 
seedsmen desiring that this provision shoula be carried out, 
but we have seedsmen on the Canadian side of the border 


also, and we have to consider their interest as well asthe 


However, that subject, having been 


brought forward in the interests of the American seedsmen,. 


American interest. 


is now engaging the attention of the Government, but there ~ 


has-been no official statement even from the Consul, 
Mr. MITCHELL. Well, Sir, 
Some hon. MHMRERS. Order. 
Mr, MITCHELL. [rise to move the adjournament of 
the debate. 
Some hon. MEMBERS You cannot, 


Mr. MITCHELL, Will some hon, gentleman move the 
adjournment ? 


t 
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Mr, LANDERKIN. I beg to move the adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER, 
gentleman knows that he came to me and asked permission 
to put these questions. I asked him not to make a speech 
and not to be too long, and it was understood that the 
adjournment of the debate would not be moved, and I think 
the House will sustain me in saying that the hon. geutle- 
man ought to relinquish this subject now. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I rise to make an explanation. 
Some hon. MEMBERS, Oh, oh. 


Mr. MITCHELL. You may “ haw” as much as you like. 
I wish to correct His Honor the Speaker, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I did not go to the Speaker——~ 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 


Mr. MITCHHKLL. Hxcuse me. Hear what I have to 


say first. I did not go to the Speaker to ask permission to. 


make these statements, but to tell him that I was going to 
do it, and it was in the interests of my constituents —— 


Mr. SPEAKER, I wish to say, in reply to the hon, 
gentleman, that the hon. gentleman asked me if he might 
be allowed to ask these questions in order that he might 
not be obliged to move the adjournment of the debate. I 
said, That is all right so long as you do not go too far in the 
way ofaspeech. Lamsorry now that I did not enforce 
the rule of the House at once and stop the hon. gentleman, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, Sir, 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I merely rise to put myself right in 
regard to what the Speaker has said. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I have a perfect right to set myself 


right, even when the Speaker himself is concerned. I 


went to the Speaker to state, as a matter of courtesy, that 
Iwas going to bring up this question. When the hon. 
gentleman says he can appeal to the House, I tell him that 
he can do it as soon as he likes. I am not afraid of the 
House. 


Mr. LAURIER. I do not think the language of my hon. 
friend from Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) was such as to 
warrant the remarks which have been made by the right 
hon, the Premier. Ifthe Premier had answered the ques- 
tion at first as he did afterwards, my hon. friend would 
have been satisfied. All he wanted to know was what 
communications had been made to the Government in 
relation to this matter. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We had none, and I said 
£0. 


_—_—Mr, LAURIER, The answer which the hon. gentleman 


gave afterwards was not that which he gave at first. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I did give it,_ 

Mr. LAURIER, Ido not think he gave the answer at 
first in such a fair manner as_he did just now. I only 
désire to make one remark, ‘This is not a case which re- 
quirés any communications between the two Govern- 
ments, as we have a standing offer upon our Statute-book 


that, a8 soon as such a thing is_done by the United States, 
-we_will reci e. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 
Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 


Mr. LAURIER. If it is not so, I can only say that it 
ought to be so, and, further, that it was understood that it 
was so in the first instance. 


I think I ought to say that the hon. }. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Looking at the wording of the 
section —— 
Mr, SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman is out of order. 
Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The hon, member moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER. I did not hear anyone do so, 


Mr. LANDERKIN. I moved the adjournment of the 
House. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What I was going to say was 
that the hon. gentleman has induced Parliament to put upon 
By that Act, he declares 


the Statute-book a certain Act. 


Bactrhl taka A od Sil < 
of them have been. I was calling the attention 


put upon the free list certain articles, those same articles 
shall ; 


“Mr. BOWELL. No such a thing. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has no 
discretion. The hon. gentleman cannot put his opinions 
and his views as to public policy at this moment, above the 
law, and that is what the hon. gentleman has just declared 
to the House, that itis his intention to do. Now, I say 
that these words are clear and distinct, that there is no 


pee 


Aa 


discretion left to the Government, and their duty is to put , - 


those articles upon the free list that have been put upon 
the free list by the Congress of the United States; and if 
the hon. gentleman thinks that is not good policy, then he 


(- 


hay 


a 


should propose to amend the law that is at this moment _| (> 
- ‘Ss 


- 


upon the Statute-book. : 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I can only say that the 
hon, read_the clause, else he would not- 
make that statement, 


following things,” &¢.—reciting them—‘ may be imported 
into Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of duty than is 
provided for by this Act, upon proclamation of the Gov- 


ernor i cil.” Itis perfectly in the discretion of the 
Government. 


did not read the clause, or he would not have made that 
statement. It is perfectly permissive. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). No. 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I will point it out, 


although this irregular discussion-is- really interrupting the 
Gaguourortbieticase: I say to this House that if the hon. 


The hon, gentleman shakes his head, but he — 


—* 


gentleman will look over our free list.and the United States — 


free list, he will find that there is an infinitely greater, 


number of articles allowed to come into Canada on the free “=<. 


list_of the United States than are allowed on the American 
free list from Canada, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. An_ infinitely greater 
number,—But_t_will-point.out_to hon, gentlemen opposite. 
that_we have got the interests of eur own people to look 


i 
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after as well as the interest of the people of the United issue as soon as these articles are declared free from duty in 


States, And Mr. Sresker fe a and_a debate 
comes up, we will be able to show that it would be in the 


Mr. DAVIES. I submit that the argument that the 
hon. gentleman has just used is altogether wide of the 
mark. He stated just now that the Government, in their 
discretion, looking to the interest of certain seedsmen, did 
not see fit to comply with the plain words of an Act of 
Parliament. The hon. member for Bothwell pointed out 
to him that he had no discretion at present, that the proper 
construction of the Act demanded that when all or any 
other of these articles should be admitted free of duty by 
the United States, then, by Order in Council, the same 
article should be admitted into this country free of duty. 


Mr. THOMPSON. No. 


Mr. DAVIES. The hon. gentleman says the question 
i8 one of the construction of an Act of Parliament, and no 
one knows better than the First Minister, and the Minister 
of Justice who interrupts me, that the word ‘ may”’ is the 
proper word to use in respect to actions to be taken by the 
Crown. Parliament does not use the imperative ‘ shall,” 
—the Crown “shall” do this or “shali” do that. Parlia- 
ment always uses the word “may,” but the intention and 
spirit of that section is perfectly plain and perfectly clear. 
It was not so understood when it was passed. a 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Yes, yes. 


Mr, DAVIES. The hon. gentleman knows well that not 
once, but twenty times, since that statute was passed, it 
has veen declared in this House by responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, and by their supporters, that we have a 
statutory offer which, if the United States acted upon it, 
would enable their products to be admitted into this 
country, and ours to be admitted into theirs, just to the 
extent to which they acted upon our offer, 


Mr. BOWELL. Not at all. 


Mr, DAVIES. Now, Mr. Speaker, the United States have 
expressed not only their desire but their determination 
that certain of those articles which we have specified shall 
be admitted free into their country, on the assumption that 
we would act in good faith in the offer that we put on our 
Statute-book. I say that while, technically, if that section | 
was used with reference to private companies, the hon, 
gentleman’s construction might be correct, when those 
words are used with reference to the Crown, and looking at 
the spirit of the offer, the hon, gentleman is flying direcily | 
in the face of Parliament. 


Mr. THOMPSON, Since the hon. gentleman has referred 
to my interruption, I may explain to him and to the House 
in what sense my interruption was mace. It was not made 
with reference to any construction which the hon. gentle- 
man chooses to argue should be put on the statute at all, 
but it was made with reference to a statement made by him 
that the language of the Act was that the proclamation shall 

Sir Joun A, Macponatp, 


the United States, and in that respect I am correct. My 
interruption was not intended to be at all offensive, but to 
call the hon. gentleman’s attention to what I say was 
strictly correct : 


“ Any or all of the following, that is to say’’— 


Mentioning the things enumerated by the hon, member for 
Northumberland (Mr, Mitchell) : : 


‘¢__may be imported into Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of duty 
than is provided by this Act, upon proclamation of the Governor in 
Council, which may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction 
that similar articles from Canada may be imported into the United 
States free of duty.’’ 


| Then the hon, member, with the view of giving this Act a 


certain construction, says that “may” is always the word 


| used in reference to the Crown. Precisely so; never is the 


word ‘‘shall” used at all, but never is the discretion of the 
Crown taken away by Parliament, and it is only when the 
matter is left discretionary and subject to the action of the 
Hxecutive, that the Crown is vested with the right of bring- 
ing the Act into force, and therefore —- 


Mr. DAVIES. Will the hon, gentleman permit me? 


Does he mean to put that constraction upon an offer made 


by one great nation to another, and tu say that if the other — : 


nation accepts the offer, it is contended in acase like this, 
this Government can turn round and cay, We will not do it, 
we were only fooling ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. 
in the question at all. 


I mean to say that there is no ofler 
The hon, gentleman has addressed 


the House upon the question of the interpretation of one of — 


our own statutes. My view of the matter is that whenever 
a matter is left open to the Crown to do it is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Crown, and on the advice of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, and that is the reason why the word 
“ may ” is always used instead of “ shall,” to imply that the 
discretion rests in the Crown, and is never taken away by Par- 
liament at all. It was in that sense that I made the inter- 
ruption of which the hon. gentleman complains. Now, the 
hon. gentleman has spoken of this as being a statutory offer, 
an offer on the part of this Parliament which involves a 
breach of faith if this Government should fail to carry it out 
to the full extent, Does the hon. gentioman mean to con- | 
tend—because his argument goes that far—that this statu- 
tory offer=not only including the clause which has been 
brought to the notice of the House, because what is called 
the statutory offer embraces half-2-dozen other offers, and 
looks to the admission of free fish, coal and various other 
products into the United States—does the hon, gentleman 
mean to contend that it isa breach of faith on the part of 


the Government of Canada, even for that part of the statu- _ 


tory offer, to decline to allow the United States to say: 
‘You have made that offer; we will take portions of it, and. 
enact those which please us, and which appear favorable to 
our people, and we will shut the door in the faces of your 
people in respect to all the other articles”? Ican only say 
that, in my humble judgment, if the Crown, having discre- 
tion, uses it in that way, they would use it to betray the 
interests of the people of Canada. 


Mr.CHARLTON. It may be very true, it no doubt is 
true, that the discretion of the Governor cannot be inter- 
fered with by statute and that the word “ may” is per- 
missive and not mandatory; but it certainly is an unfortu- 
nate thing that there should be standing on our Statute- 
book now, and it has been there for the last nine years, a 
clause like this, which seems to provide that any or all of - 
a certain number of articles named may be admitted to this 
country free of duty on the United States taking steps to 
admit similar articles there free of duty. It was under- 
stood by all, beyond question, that on the United States = 


admitting free any of those articles named there would be / 


| 


| 
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corresponding action on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and if this was not the intention of the clause, then 
it has been left on the Statute-book to work mischief, as it 
is doing on this occasion. It invites retaliation, and if it 
does not mean what it absolutely says it ought not to be 
there, it o the Statute-book 
in 1 here, and if the Goverement do not 
intend to comply with the obvious language of the clause 
they had better expunge it from the Statute-book with all 
possible haste. Of course, the view that will be 
taken by the American Government is that Canada has 
been acting in bad faith. They find this language on our 
Statute-book, and they believed evidently, and they will 
believe, that if they took this step we would be 
prepared to do what we explicitly promised to do, We 
have heard from hon. gentlemen opposite that we have 
a standing offer of reciprocity to the United States, 
according to the language of this clause, in any or all ot 
the articles named. Itis thus the Americans understood 
this offer. Now, if understanding this offer, as they 
obviously did, as one to admit free certain articles which 
they have placed upon their free list, necessary action is 
not taken on our part, and they resort to retaliation, as is 
threatened, they will do a great injary to this country. 
_ Take the single article of eggs. It is crue they were on the 
fiee list of the United States before this clause was put on 
our Statute-book, but if we take the article of eggs and 
if the Americans were to impose a duty of four cents per 
dozen on them, it would involve a loss to this country of 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 on that one article 
alone. Take the article of fish; ifa duty was imposed on 
our fresh fish entering the United States it would involve a 
loss of great magnitude to Canada. Now, the matter in- 
volved is not one of very great importance. It is true, I 
am willing to concede, that Americans have selected 
certain articles and placed them on _ the free list, 
the whole of which are mainly in one direction, but we are 
placed in this unfortunate position that here is 
plain language on our Statute book, and we are not 
complying with that language, and it will be urged in the 
United States that we are simply shirking what they 
believe to be a promise, because it is not advantageous to 
us to fulfil our promise. That is the view they will take. 
We are not, of course, placed in a better position than if we 
were granting something that would be advantageous to 
us. I believe, however, in view of the circumstances of 
the case, in view of the language of the clause on the 
Statute-book,—although I admit there is great force in the 
statement of the First Minister, although it is a permissive 
clause and not a mandatory one, and one in regard to which 
the Government may or may not act,—notwithstanding 
this is true, [ believe under the circumstances it will be 
better to act in accordance with the implied promise 
embodied in this clause respecting those articles being 
placed on the free list, because we are inviting retaliation, 
and retaliation in a line that would prove very injurious to 
the interests of this country. If we were acting as the 
American Government believe it would have asevere effect 
on the relations of the two Governments, and might weaken 
our present friendly relations; and, in my opinion, when 
the interests involved in the present case are not of great 
magnitude, we should consider whether we could not with 
advantage, and especially in view of the small cost involved, 
admit those articles to the free list. 


Mr, CASEY. I am not a lawyer and I do not pretend to 
argue this question froma legal point of view, but it is 
quite as necessary that those who are not lawyers should 
understand what the laws on the Statute-book mean, at 
least in general terms, as that lawyers should understand 
them, I desire to obtain a correct understanding of the 
interpretation of this statute given by the Minister of 
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Justice. I understood him to say that the word “ may ” is 
always introduced when directions are to be given in regard 
to the exercise of the executive power of the Governor 
General, that when proclamations are directed to be issued 
in certain cases the word “ may ” is always used instead of 


the imperative word “shall,” because, in theory at least, / 


the discretion of the Crown cannot be limited. If that be so, 
—Ido not know whether that isso in all cases—if the 
Minister’s statement be oxactly correct, it follows that, for 
instance, in the case of the Scott Act, orany other Act 
under which the Governor General is directed to issue a 
proclamation under certain circumstances, the word ‘‘ may ” 
is the word used, and therefore the Governor, advised by 
his responsible advisers, is at liberty to issue that procla- 


mation or not. That is the only meaning I find 
in the Minister’s words. Am I mistaken in that? 
lf not, I suppose I have given a correct inter- 


pretation, and it is important that the country should 
know it. We always were under the impression that a 
statutory enactment is binding, that whatever the Legis- 
lature used, the words “ may” or “shall,” the statute had 
to be carried out when the circumstances arose. Certainly 
in regard to this particular .statute, that impressioa pre- 
vailed and does prevail, not only here, but in the United 
States. The United States, being a nation of honorable 
people, believe that when we pass a statute declaring that 
a certain proclamation should be issued under certain cir- 
cumstances, that the statute meant that itshould bo issued 
under those certain circumstances, and not merely that the 
Government were at liberty to advise the issue of that pro- 
clamation if they saw fit, Again, the Minister said that 
the prerogative of the Crown in regard to the issue of a pro. 
clamation can be exercised only on the adviee of the re- 
sponsible Ministers, and it is by their advice His Excellency 
has not issued a proclamation under present circumstances. 
Why is it the Ministers did notso advise him ? The Minister 
of Justice says it is because the United States have 
chosen to put only a portion of the articles on the free list. 
Well, what is the wording of the statute? The statute 
says: “ Aay oral of the following articles.” Why did the 
Government, and remember it was this present Govern- 
ment, this present set of advisers, place the words “ any or 
all” on the Statute-book if they did not mean to accept 
reciprocity in regard to some of them, but would only 
agree to reciprocity in regard to the whole number? If 
they did not mean at that time to offer reciprocity in re- 
gard to some of those articles, but would require the whole 
number to be placed on the free list, they have changed 
their minds, and they have to explain to the House and the 
country the reason of this change of policy. Remember 
that those hon. gentlemen are the same advisers now, with 
few exceptions, the Minister of Justice being among the 
exceptions, and, at all events, there is the same Premier at 
the head of the Government, who is respoxsible for the ad- 
vice given by any of his colleagues, as were the 
Government who placed on the Statute-book the 
words “any or all of the following articles.” The 
hon. the Minister of Justice at least has given no ex: 
planation whatever as to why they have gone back upon 
the distinct wording of the statute. Now, Sir, this is a 
distinct change of policy, no doubt. In 1879 I am quite 
satisfied the Government did intend to make this offer of 
partial or full reciprocity in natural products, as we learn 
from the discussion at the time and from the use made 
since in the country of this portion of the statute. The 
reason of the change of policy is this. The hon, gentleman 
sees that if he allowed, even that there was reciprocity of 
natural products he would be giving up his whole case in 
favor of the National Policy, and he would be admitting 
that the National Policy did not protect and prosper all 
those articles in Canada, In order to save his beloved 
National Policy and his beloved friends-=the few of them 
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who make money on the National Policy—he insists upon 
violating the offer which was formerly made by his own 
advice to the United States when the National Policy was 
introduced. That is the reason of this change of policy, 
and that is the only reason tha country can put upon 
it. It would be clear to everybody if he agreed 
that there should be reciprocity in those articles, that the 
whole pretence of the National Policy having benefitted 
the country in the past was a humbug. The hon. gontle- 
man does not like to acknowledge that he has been a hum- 
bug in the past—he does not like to acknowledge it, at all 
events, and for that reason a change of policy has taken 
place. The possibly serious consequences that may follow 
from this breach of faith—for it is nothing elss—on the 
part of the Government would take too long to discuss 
here. We may probably hear something about that before 
the end of the Session. If the United States have that 
respect for themselves which they have always showa, it is 
highly probable that the consequences will be very serious 
to our trade, and the right hon. gentleman will then feel 
the responsibility of what he has done, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Mr. Speaker, the First 
Minister has invited us to look at the statements that were 
made at the time that the National Policy, so called, was 
introduced, and when this resolution upon which that 
clause in the statute was before the House. I find that Sir 
Leonard Tilley, in introducing that measure, made these 
remarks :— 

“ T have this to say to our American friends: In 1865 they abrogated 
the Reciprocity Treaty and from that day to the present a large portion 
of the imports from that country into the Dominion have been admitted 
free. We have hoped, but hoped in vain, that by the adoption of that 
policy we would lead our American friends to treat us in a more liberal 
spirit with regard to the same articles. Well, after having waited 
twelve years for the consideration of this subject, the Government, re- 
quiring more revenue, have determined to ask this House to impose upon 
the products of the United States that have been free, such a duty as 
may seem consistent with our position. But the Government couple 
with the proposal, in order to show that we approach this question with 
no untriendly spirit, a resolution that will be laid on the Table contain- 
ing a proposition to this effect: that as to articles named, which are 
the natural produets of the country, including lumber, if the United 
States take off the duties in part or in whole we are prepared to meet 
them with equal concessions.’’ 


That was the proposition, and that-has been crystallised 
into an Actof Parliament. The words of the Act being 
“any or all” of those articles. 


Motion for adjournment withdrawn. 


ADJOURNMENT FOR HASTER, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I move that when the 
Speaker leaves the chair at six o'clock this day, that this 
House stands adjourned until Tuesday next, at eight o’clock 
p.m., in the afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE WRIT FOR KENT. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Mr. Speaker, before you pro. 
ceed to the Orders of the Day, I wish to question the Govy- 
ernment as a matter of privilege. A day or two ago this 
House passed a motion ordering the issue of a writ for the 
County of Kent, in Ontario. I understand that up to this 
time no writ has been received. I would like to know 
whether the Government have appointed a returning officer 
and whether the writ has issued from the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery to the officer so appointed. In this 
matter, Sir, the Crown has no discretion whatever. The 
officer is the servant of the House and his duty is to obey 
the order of the House, 


Chancery that Mr. Speaker had issued his warrant. The 
Government will in a day or two select a returning officer 
for that purpose. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Up to this time the Govern- 


ment have not appointed any returning officer ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. They have not appointed 
one. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). And so the order of the House 
is disobeyed. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, It has not been dis- 
obeyed. 


Mr. MACKENZIE, The word “may” is not there in 
that case, 


COST OF RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John) asked, What has been the 
cost of the Railway Commission to the present date, and 
what amount is estimated will be the whole cost ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. $26,415.71. There may be 
a few outstanding accounts, but they wili certainly not 
exceed $1,000 additional, and may not reach that amount. 


COST OF LABOR COMMISSION. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John) asked, What has been the cost 
of the Labor Commission to the present date, and what is 
the estimate of the whole cost of the commission ? 


Mr. BOWELL. The cost of tho Labor Commission to 
the 19th March, the date on which the accounts were last 
made up, as they are sent in every month, was $24,137.03. 
The whole cost will depend upon the length of time that 
the commission will occupy, and consequently it would be 
impossible to state it now. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS, 


Mr. PERLEY (Assiniboia) asked, Whether, under the 
terms of the contract made with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, for the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, all lands paid them on said contract are not liable 
to be taxed so soon as the Company sells the hay of said 
land, or in any other way receives a rental for said land ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, That question involves a 
question of law which the Government cannot well answer 
about. The hon, gentleman can take the best legal advice 
to get an answer to that question. 


MR, HENRY SMYTH. 


Mr. MoMULLEN (for Mr. Lister) asked, Has Henry 
Smyth, at any time during the past year, been in the employ 
of the Government? Ifso, in what capacity, and at what 
salary ? How much has he been paid? Is he still in the 
employ of the Government? If so, in what capacity? If 
not, when were his services dispensed with ? 


Mr, CARLING. I suppose the hon, gentleman refers to 
Henry Smyth, ex-member of this House? 


Mr. McMULLEN. Yes. 


Mr. CARLING. Mr, Smyth was employed last year in 
the immigration service in the North-West and also in 
Dakota and Minnesota. He was paid at the rato of $100 a 
month, with an allowanco for actual travelling expenses, 
The total amount paid to him was $1,850.50. This employ- — 
ment by the Department ceased on November 15th last at 


: Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. ‘Two or three days ago | the termination of the specific duties for which he was 
information was conveyed to the Clerk of the Crown in | appointed. 


Mr, QasEy. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Mr. LANDERKIN asked, How many persons are now 
employed by the Government of Canada in every branch 
of the public service, and receive public money in con- 
sideration of said service ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I think the hon. gentle- 
man would do better to put thatin the shape of a motion 
forareturn. It is impossible to answer it in reply toa 
question. 


INSOLVENCY LEGISLATION, 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), for Mr. Epaar, asked, Is it 
the intention of the Government to introduce an Insolvent 
Act during the present Session, or any legislation in that 
direction ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN MANITOBA, 


Mr. WATSON asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to establish, and bring into active operation, experi- 
mental farms in the Province of Manitoba during the 
coming season ? 


Mr. CARLING. The matter is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government. 


PAYMENTS TO IMMIGRANTS. 


Mr, LANDERKIN asked, Have any sums of money been 
expended by the Government, in payments of any sort, to 
persons in Dakota, to induce them to remove to Manitoba ? 


Mr, CARLING. No money has been paid whatever. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF OTTAWA COUNTY, 


Mr. WRIGHT asked, Whether the Government intend to 
cause such a geological survey to be made in the County 
of Ottawa as will afford all necessary information with 
regard to the mineral and phosphate interests of that section 
of country ? 

Mr. WHITH (Cardwell), The work of the Geological 
Survey in Ottawa County was commenced last year, and 
it will be continued this year with spacial reference to the 
subject the hon. gentleman refers to. 


HARBOR OF PAPINEAUVILLE. 


Mr. WRIGHT asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to send a dredge, at the opening of navigation, to 
Papineauville, to remove all obstructions from that har- 
bor ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. It is the intention to send 
dredge to work in that direction. 


SURVEY OF CAUGHNAWAGA INDIAN RESERVE. 


Mr. DOXON asked, 1. Whether the survey of the Indian 
Reserve of Caughnawaga, entrusted to Mr. Lea Walbank, 
has been completed? 2, If so, whether itis the intenticn of 
the Government to lay his report before the House, and 
when? 3. What is the total amount paid to Mr, Walbank, 
to date, and what amount remains due to him ? 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). The field work connected with 
the survey has been completed. The returns of the survey 
have not yet been received, but they are promised in the 
course of afew days. As to whether the report will be 
laid on the Table if Parliament asks for it, I presume it will 
be brought down, as I see no objection to that being done, 
The total amount paid to Mr. Walbank and _ his staff up to 
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date, on account of the survey of the Caughnawaga reserve, 
is $18,000. The cost of this survey has been very heavy, 
but it has been occasioned by the intricacies connected with 
the work, owing to the Indians having taken, up and culti- 
vated irregular pieces of land within the reserve, and their 
respective rights having to be clearly defined by survey of 
the boundaries of these pieces of land, with a view to deter- 
mine what those rights were, and making a valuation of the 
land individually improved by them. 


GRAZING LEASES IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), for Sir RicaARD CARTWRIGHT, 
asked, How many acres of land in the district of Alborta, 
North-West Territories, are held under lease for grazing 
purposes, and on which no settler is allowed a homestead 
entry without first obtaining the permission of the lease- 
holder ? 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). The number of acres of land 
leased for grazing purposes in the district of Alberta alto. 
gether is 4,466,844, Of this 1,718,640 acres are held under 
old leases, and the land is not open for homestead and pre- 
emption. I may say, however, that we are doing our best 
to get that particular provision released, and in the Calgary 
and McLeod districts we have succeeded very largely. 
Several of the old leases have been cancelled for non-fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. Ifthe hon, gentleman will allow 
me, I will answer a question put to me the other day by 
Sir Richard Cartwright, which I was then_unable to answer 
in full, He asked what amount of money had been received 
from the sale of lands in the North-West, from the Ist 
January tothe 1st March. I have ascertained that the 
amount is $100,068.04. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA BOUNDARY. | 


Mr. REID, for Mr, Prior, asked, Is it the intention of 
the Government to appoint a Commission to accurately 
define the boundary between British Columbia and Alaska, 
and if so, when? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Diplomatic correspond- 
ence is now going on between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the United States, in which the 
Canadian Government is consulted, with reference to a 
survey either jointly or separately by the two Governments, 


SECTION “ A,” WELLAND CANAL. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), for Mr. Epaar, asked, 1, To 
whom was the work of deepening section “ A” of the 
Welland Canal originally awarded ? 2. Were new tenders 
called for when the work was taken off the hands of the 
first contractors? 3. If not, then, to whom was the work 
awarded ? 


Sir HECT)R LANGEVIN. The work was awarded to 
R. P. Cooke and Chilton Jones for $145,299, they being the 
lowest tenderers. The work later on having been taken off 
the hands of this firm, new tenders were called for, and the 
lowest tender was accepted, namely, that of Murray & 
Cleveland, for $173,945. 


PAMPHLET ON SCIENTIFIC DAIRY PRACTICE. 


Mr. LANDERKIN asked, Isit the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, during the present Session, to publish in the 
German language Mr. Lynch’s pamphlet on scientific dairy 
practice ? 


Mr. CARLING. It is not the intention, 
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SALES OF CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), for Sir Richarp CARTWRIGHT, 
asked, 1. Whether the Government have obtained from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, a statement of the 
lands sold by them to private individuals or corporations? 
2. Whether, if they have not obtained such statement, the 
Government intend to take any steps to secure such state- 
ment ? 


Mr. WHITH (Cardwell). 
Table about a fortnight ago. 


That return was laid on the 


IN COMMITTEE—THIRD READINGS. 


Bill (No. 19) to incorporate the Collingwood and Bay of 
Quinté Railway Company.—(Mr. McCarthy.) 


Bill (No. 14) to incorporate the Western Ontario Rail. 
way Company.—(Mr. Ward.) 


Bill (No. 34) respecting the South Norfolk Railway Com- 
pany.—(Mr. Tisdale.) 


BILL CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEES, 


Bll (No. 36) respecting the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada.— (Mr, Curran). 


UPPER OTTAWA IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew) moved second reading of Bill 
(No. 20) relating to the Upper Ottawa Improvement 
Company. 


Mr. HAGGART. Before that Bill obtains its second 
reading, I would call the attention of the Government to the 
peculiar nature of the Bill. It virtually gives to this 
company the control of the navigation of the river trom 
the Des Joachims rapids up to the Quinze, They have at 
present the control of the Ottawa as far as towage is con- 
cerned and the passage of logs from the Des Joachims down 
to Ottawa River, and this gives them tbe further control from 
the rapids up to the Quinze. Perhaps it is not objection. 
able that the control should be given to them, eo far as 
regards the present members of the company, who are 
principally the owners of the mills around Ottawa and the 
principal persons interested in it, but I desire to draw the 
attention of the Government to the fact that at some time 
or other it is contemplated that the canal system may be 

“extended up the Ottawa river to the Georgian Bay, and the 
control of this company might pass into other hands by 
the sale of stock or otherwise, and might not be wirked so 
much in the interests of the people if it were in other hands, 
Besides, I think that, in regard to a large river like the 
Ottawa, it is objectionable that ihe slides and other improve- 
ments in connection with navigation should be in the hands 
of a private company at all. Many of the improvements 
on the different large streams ag well as on the Ottawa 
river are in the hands of the Government, and they 
pay well, in fact they pay a handsome dividend. I 
think it is objectionable for a company as at present con- 
stituted to have control of tho river from Des Joachims 
to Ottawa. It may be very objectionable, and it may, at 
some future time, cost the Government a large sum of 
money when they may be compelled to assume these works 
again. I believe that this company is composed, principully, 
ot the same persons who are interested in this work, and 
are desirous of obtaining the Government works—I do not 
know whether there are any between the Des Joachims 
and Quinze, but there are on the Madawaska River. I 
enter my protest on behalf of the parties interested in that 
section of the river in lumbering and driving logs dowa 
that stream. I ssy these improvements ought not to pass 
into the hands of any company. We believe that there is 
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at present a control by the Government, and that it is in the 
best interest of the country and the best interest of the 
trade, that it should remain so. I simply state these ob- 
jections for the purpose of drawing the attention of the 
Government to the enormous scope of this Bill, ia which 
Parliament is asked to give control of the navigation from 
the city of Ottawa to the Quinze Rapids. It is simply 
objectionable that any company should have the power 
which this company propose to assume under this Bill. 


Mr. BRYSON. In rising to protest against the passing 
of this Bill, I can assure you, Mr. Speaker, that I do it with 
a great deal of reluctance, as I feel that the promoters of 
this Bill, being Chaudiére lumbermen, are entitled to fair 
consideration in making improvements, They have operated 
on the Ottawa River for a distance of 140 miles, as their 
charter of 1875 gives them power todo. But they are now 
a-king for further powers beside driving powers, and on a 
river which has been declared by this Legislature to be a 
navigable stream. I believe the Ottawa Riverimprovements 
should be controlled entirely by the Government. They 
not only ask control of the river for 350 miles, but they 
virtually ask control of the entire towage of logs and timber 
as well, which, to my mind, as a practical lumberman, 
would prove very detrimental to the private interests of the 
minor pruprietors on the Ottawa River, which I do not 
believe is the intention of this Government, I proposed at 
one time to discuss this Bill clause by clause, as it is tomy 
mind exceedingly objectionable, but as the time of the House 
is very limited to-day, I will not go into the details, but 
will merely say that I protest against any company acquir- 
ing such right as they ask for in this Biil, Itis true that 
the company are willing to adopt certain amendments io 
this Bill. 1 have met them and have discussed the Bill 
clause by clause. It is now before the House, and the com- 
pany are willing to make certain concessions in order to get 
the Bill through, but I believe that even with the conces- 
sions which they are willing to make, it is not in the public 
interest that the Government should allow this Bill to pass. 
I ask the Government, during recess, to give it their serious 
consideration, and after the reassembling of Parliament, 
I think, the Government should take over the improvements 
now held by the Oltawa River Improvement Company, 
instead of giving these men further powor to control the 
river for 350 miles. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). I am quite sure the two hon. 
gentlemen who are opposing this Bill are doing it with 
proper intentions. Let me say, however, that the question 
is not a new one, The gentlemen who are now asking 
for an extension of rights and powers that they already 
possess in regard to a portion of the Ottawa River 
have possessed and enjoyed those rights over a certain 
portion of the Ottawa River since 1875. It is not 
correct, as stated by the hon. member for South Lanark 
(Mr. Haggart) that these gentlemen, the Upper Ottawa Im- 
provement Company, have any rights as regards the navi- 
gation of the Ottawa, or that they control the navigation of 
the Ottawa in any respect. They have a right to locate 
and construct certain improvements to facilitate the descent 
of timber down the Ottawa River, When they obtained 
their Act of incorporation in 1875, it was believed by them 
that the point to which they then proposed to go, Des 
Joachims, was sufficiently distant and northerly upon the 
Ottawa to suit all their purposes. As the timber has 
become cut away along the Ottawa, and as it is necessary 
for the lumbermen to go further into the interior, it is 
found necessary for them to construct certain works and to 
have driving powers over a further extent of river, and that 
is the reason they are here to-day asking for the powers 
mentioned in this Bill. I say they have no powers for con- 
trolling the navigation of the river. The whole object of 
this company, first, in getting incorporated in 1875, and 
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‘getting certain powers as far as Des Joachims, and now ask- Bill which its promoters promised to remedy. There were 


ing to have these powers to Lake Temiscamingue, is for the 
purpose of facilitating the descent of timber to the mills at 
Ottawa, and for cheapening the cost of its transport. They 
are asking for no new powers, as I have already said, and 
the powers that they have possessed under the Act of 
1875 were carefully guarded by the House at that time, 
as I propose the House shall carefully guard the powers 
granted under this Bill, if they allow it to pass. Let me 
say, Sir, that the gentlemen who are asking for this Bill, 
and who obtained the Act of incorporation in 1875, were 
not particularly desirous of constructing these improve- 
ments. It required a considerable outlay of capital at their 
hands, which they would very much rather not have under- 
taken, and if the Government had been willing then, or if 
they were willing now, to undertake the construction of 
these improvements for the purpose of facilitating the 
descent of timber, | am quite sure that the gentlemen in- 
terested in this Company would be quite willing to withdraw 
this Bill and to transfer their works to the Government, as 
the hon. member for South Lanark has said, for the acknow- 
ledged cost of the work as constructed by them. Let 
me point out this further circumstance in regard to what 
has fallen from the hon. member for South Lanark 
respecting the canalling of the Ottawa River. In the Act 
of incorporation of 1875, it was specially provided, and 1 
have no doubt that provision will be incorporated in this Act 
also, that the company should remove any of these works at 
any time that the Government might require them to be re- 
moved to facilitate navigation. Now, as regards the objec- 
tions offered by my hon. friend from Pontiac (Mr. Bryson), 
he says that it is proposed by this Bill to give to this com- 
pany control of all the towing upon the Ottawa River. I 
think this House will agree with me that that would be utter- 
ly impossible. You cannot take away the river, you cannot 
grant any franchise upon the river that will prevent any 
body else from putting a steamer there for the purpose of 
towing or doing any other work. All this company asks 
with regard to towing is this, that if they are unable to 
make a contrat with a towing company, or with any steam- 
boat company, or if they are unable to secure the towing 
of their logs at reasonable rates, they should have power 
to construct and run steamboats themselves. It is not 
necessary to come to this Parliament\to get that power. 
They already have it. That company organised in 1875 
under the Joint Stosk Companies Act, and obtained letters 
patent to enable them to do what this Act will enable them 
to do in respect to towing logs down the Ottawa. I repeat 
again that all that is asked by this Bill is to enable these 
people to construct improvements under the strict super- 
vision of the Government, and to locate them were the 
Government may determine for the purpose of facilitating 
the descent of timber down the Ottawa. And let me say 
this further, if I thought a single public interest or the right 
of a single private individual would be interfered with by 
this Bill, I would not have brought it before the House. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The Bill has already re- 
ceived the attention of certain members of the Government, 
and especially of myself, as chairman of the Railway Com- 
mittee, to which this Bill will most likely be referred, and 
I must say that after reading the Bill I found that it cer- 
tainly required considerable amendment before it should be 
allowed to pass, provided the principle of the Bill was admit- 
ted. Therefore, in allowing now—so far as the Government 
are concerned—the Bill to be sent to the Committee, we do 
not pledge ourselves to the principle of the Bill, but we wish 
it to be well considered by the Committee to which, ot 
course, these measures must be referred. When the Bill 
comes back from the Committee it will, I have no doubt, be 


in such a form that it will receive the best consideration of 


this House. There were a number of omissions from the 
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certain sections, one or two referred to by the hon. member 
for Pontiac (Mr. Bryson), which, of course, must disappear, 
or be very much modified. Under these circumstances, and 
as these modifications and amendments cannot be made in 
this House but must be made in the Committee, I think the 
best course to follow is to allow this Bill to receive the 
second reading and be referred to the Committee. 


Mr. HAGGART. With the permission of the House I 
desire to reply to an observation made by the hon. mem- 
ber for North Renfrew (Mr. White) in which he stated 
that I said the Bill gave exclusive control of the river to 
this company in regard to navigation. I said it virtually 
does so. Ifa party has a railway round tho rapids on a 
stream, which is navigable above and below, and has sole 
control of that railway, or has slides for the passage of 
logs, that party can make their tolls and towage so exces- 
sive over that particular portion of it as to compel parties 
coming down the stream to use their towage above and 
below that railway or improvement. This Bill virtually 
gives control of navigation so far as regards the passage of 
logs and timber down that stream, 


Mr, WHITE (Renfrew), The best answer to that re- 
mark is the fact that you cannot give the control of the 
navigation of a stream to anybody. No company can 
possess any franchise giving right to navigate any stream. 

Bill read the second time. 


SECOND READINGS. 


Bill (No. 31) to incorporate the Detroit River Bridge 
Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Welland.) 


Bill (No, 46) to amend the Acts relating to the Manitoba 
and North-Western Railway Company of Canada.—(Mr. 
Searth.) 


Bill (No. 51) respecting the Federal Bank of Canada.— 
(Mr. Cockburn.) 


Bili (No. 52) to amend the Act to incorporate the Maski- 
nongé and Nipissing Railway Company.— (Mr. Coulombe.) 


Bill (No. 53) to make further provision respecting the 
Brantford, Waterloo and Lake Erie Railway Company.— 
(Mr. Paterson, Brant.) 


Bill (No. 54) to incorporate the South-Western Railway 
Company.—(Mr. Hall.) 


Bill (No. 62) to incorporate the Grenville International 
Bridge Company.—(Mr. Shanly.) 

Bill (No. 63) to amend the Acts relating to the Wood 
Mountain and Qu’Appelle Railway Company.— (Mr. Perley, 
Assiniboia, ) 


Bill (No. 64) To incorporate the Chatham Junction Rail- 
way Company.—(Mr. Weldon, St. John), 


Bill (No, 66) to incorporate the St, Lawrence and Adir- 
ondack Railway Company,—(Mr. Bergeron.) 


RETURNS ORDERED. 


Return of the Report made by Professor Saunders on the question of 
location of the Experimental Farm in the North-West, with all letters, 
documents and papers referring to the several proposed locations and 
his recommendations in connection therewith.—(Mr. MeMullen ) 


Return showing the number of Colonisation Companies now in exis- 
tence in Manitoba and the North-West, the number of settlers they have 
put on their lands during the years 1886-26-87, the amount of money 
paid by the several companies on account of lands purchased from the 
Crowa during the same period, the amount of money paid to the Crown 
on account of purchase of land from the Crown by all other parties dur- 
ing the same years.—(Mr. MeMulien.) 


A copy of Mr. Parmelee’s report to the Honorable Minister of Customs 


| fegarding the desirability of making Kamloops an Outport of Hntry.— 


(Mr. Mara.) 
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Return of the proceedings of the inquest held at Ste. Flavie, on 23rd 
September, 1887, on the body of William L. Duncan, killed on the 
Intercolonial Kailway on the previous day, with the evidence taken at 
such inquest; also, any report of any investigation of the accident 
made by the railway authorities, or any report in connection with such 
accident made to the Department of Railways and Canals; and also’ 
any correspondence had with said Department relating to this matter, 
—(Mr. Weldon, St. John.) 


Return showing the total amount of money disbursed by the Govern- 
ment in consequence of the North-West rebellion.—(Mr. Mulock,) 


Return showing the total amount of money paid out by the Govern- 
ment in connection with the Liquor License Act.—(Mr. Mulock.) 


Return of all reports, correspondence, petitions or documents relating 
to the proposed permanent buildiog of a post office and custom house 
at Strathroy, including any recommendations made regarding its loca- 
tion, character, cost, &c.—(Mr. McMullen.) 
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Return giving:—1. The names of all the leaseholders in the District 
of Alberta, North-West Territories. The number of cattle each have on 
their lease. The date of each latest return, showing the number. 2. 
Showing whether any are in arrears for rent. 3 Whether the land 
under the lease is good agricultural land. 4. What, if any, return has 
been made of the loss and suffering of cattle during the winter of 
1886-87 in this district.—(Sir Richard Cartwright.) 

Return of all correspondence, petitions and reports respecunn fa 
Chippawa and Ottawa Nation Indians’ claim to certain islands in Lake 
Erie and the Detroit River.—(Mr. Patterson, Essex.) 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD moved the adjournment 


of the House. 
Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


TuEsDAY, 3rd April, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at 8 p.m. 


PRAYERS. 


CONSOLIDATED REVENUE AND AUDIT ACT, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved for leave to introduce 
Bill (No. 87) to amend the Consolidated Revenue and 
Audit Act, chapter twenty-nine of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada. He said: This Bill is for the purpose of increas- 
ing the remuneration allowed to the Auditor General and 
for an amendment to the Act. When it becomes my duty 
to move the resolutions, I will explain more fully what 
reasons the Government have for introducing this Bill. 


Biil read the first time. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Before the Orders of the 
Day are called, I would suggest to hon. gentlemen opposite, 
if they would think well of it, to send some business up to 
the Upper House, by taking up the private Bills, of which 
there are seven in a position to be sent thero, 

Mr. EDGAR. Only unopposed Bills. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Certainly. 


THIRD READING, 


Bill (No. 36) respecting the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany of Canada,—(Mr. Curran.) 


IN COMMITTEE—THI(RD READINGS, 


Bill (No. 33) to amend the Act incorporating the Here- 
ford Branch Railway Company, and to change tie namo of 
the Company to the Hereford Railway Company.—(Mr. 
Hall ) 

Bill (No, 17) respecting the River St Cair Railway 
Bridge and Tunnel Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Welland.) 


Bill (No, 35) to enable the Hsquimalt ani Nanaimo 
Railway Company to run a ferry between Beecher Bay, in 
British Columbia, to a point on the Straits of Faca, within 
the United States of America.—(Mr. Baker.) 


Bill (No. 37) respecting the Lake Nipissing and James’ 
Bay Railway Company.—(Mr. Cockburn. ) 
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Bill (No. 43) to amend the Act incorporating the 
Shuswap and Okanagan Railway Company.—(Mr. Mara.) 


Bill (No. 44) respecting bonds on branch lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company.—(Mr. Small.) 


SECOND READINGS, 


Bill (No. 50) to incorporate the Ottawa, Morrisburg and 
New York Railway and Bridge Company.—(Mr. Hickey.) 


Bill (No. 70) to incorporate the Montreal Island Railway 
Company.—(Mr. Desjardins.) 


Bill (No. 74) to amend the Act to incorporate the Kin- 
cardine and Teeswater Railway Company.—(Mr. Rowand.) 


Bill (No. 75) to incorporate the Ottawa and Parry Sound 
Railway Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Renfrew.) 


Bill (No. 78) to incorporate the Keystone Fire Insurance 
Company.— (Mr. Weldon, St. John.) 


Bill (No, 80) to wind up the Bank of London in Canada.— 
(Mr. Mills, Bothwell,) 


Bill (No. 81) to incorporate the Ontario, Manitoba and 
Western Railway Company.—(Mr. Macdowall.) 


Bill (No. 83) to amend the Act to incorporate the Monc- 
ton Harbor Improvement Company.—(Mr. Wood, West- 
moreland.) 


THE AUDITOR GENERAL, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that the House resolve 
itgelf into Committee to-morrow to consider the following 
resolution :— 


That the salary of the Auditor General of Canada shall be four thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and that he shall be subject to the provisions 
of the ‘‘ Civil Service Superannuation Act.” 


Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS ACT AMENDMENT. 


Mr. BOWELL moved that the House resolve itself into 


Committee tc-morrow to consider the following resolu- 
tion :-— 


That it is expedient to amend the Customs Act, and to provide that 
the expression ‘ value’? as respects any penalty or forfeiture shall 
mean the duty paid value of the goods or articles at the time the offence 
was committed; that in cases of under-valuation of ten per cent. or 
more an additional duty proportionate to the percentage of under- 
valuation shall be collected; that no allowance shall be made for 
damage to sugar or other saccharine product, when the duty is com- 
puted by the polariscopic test, except that an allowance in respect of 
damage by salt water may be made; that when no reliable means exist 
by which the value of goods for duty can be ascertained, the Minister 
may determine the value for duty; that the system of taking bonds for 
the payment of duty on goods warehoused or entered for exportation, 
transportation or removal, or transferred from one owner to anothr 
without payment of duty, shall be abolished, and that in lieu thereof 
the owuer of any such goods in respect whereof any infraction of the 
Oustoms laws is committed, shall, in addition to any other penalty, be 
liable to a penalty equal to double the duty chargeable on such goods. 


Motion agreed to. 
REPORT. 


Report of the Commissioner of the North-West Mounted 
Police tor the year 1887.—(Sir John A, Macdonald.) 
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WRITS FOR ELECTIONS. 


Mr. LAURIER. Before the Orders of the Day are 
called, I would like to enquire if the writ for the election in 
the County of Russell has been issued? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No, it has not. 
Mr. LAURIER. Is it to be issued ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It will be issued imme- 
diately. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does that mean to- 
morrow ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Well, I do not like to 
say to-morrow. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask whether the 
writ for the Kent election has been issued ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I believe it has been. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). To whom has it been ad- 
dressed ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I think, to the last re- 
turning officer, the sheriff, 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed reso- 
lution of Sir Richard Cartwright : 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of 
commercial intercourse should obtain between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles manu- 
factured in, or the natural products of either of the said countries 
should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles 
subject to duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). 
That it is further expedient tkat the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms and eon- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the 
Derpoee of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. 


And the motion of Mr, foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, as in the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending Trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was sdopted in i879 and has since 
received in so marked a manner the sanction ani approval of its people. 


And the motion of Mr. Jones (Halifax) in amendmont to 
the amendment : : 

That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, it is highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 
thrown open to vessels of both countries on a footing of complete reci- 
procal eeediyi and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other and 
be entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining. 

_ Mr. FREEMAN, Iam quite aware that before the ad- 
journment of the House there was a feeling of impatience 
among the members for the conclusion of this debate. I 
do not know what effect the recess has had, but I am very 
much disposed to believe that it has not changed that feel- 
ing very much; and as I am quite in sympathy with it, I 
will endeavor to-night to make the few remarks I intend 
to make in as short a time as it is possible for me to make 
them, The proposition before the House I understand to 
be something like this, that it is not only desirable but 
necessary, in order to save this country from ruin, that 
there should be a treaty of unrestricted reciprocity made 
with the United States, and that the extravagant expenses 
of the Government should be stayed ; and inasmuch as these 
extravagant expenses are a part of the National Policy, in 
order to get rid of that and the other burdens that rest up- 
on the people, it is not merely important, but absolutely 
necessary, if any good is to be accomplished, that the gentle- 
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men on the other side of the House should be put in power 
and the present Government displaced. While the resolu- 
tion does not set this out fully, the speeches of hon. gentle- 
men opposite have expressed it very boldly, very clearly 
and very distinctly. 
stone of stumbling, the rock of offence to hon. gentlemen 
on the other side. Against it they have hurled their artil- 


lery of misrepresentation, their artillery of ridicule, their 


artillery of every description. Indeed, no language was 
lacking on their part to bring that policy into discredit 
and now, Sir, when seeming failure is at hand, when all the 


predictions of the hon. member for South Oxford seem to 


have failed, when all their hope is gone, they find an ally ; 


they strike hands with-a_gentleman who represen: self 
as Canadian. W ell, Sir, he may bes Canadian born, but m 


experience, and it is not a very short one, leads me to thi 
conclusion, that of all Americans, the one that this count 
hould keep clear of is an Americanised Canadian, 
greater enemies to this countr 
settle down in the United States, and make, as they ex- 
press it over there, their “pile,” and who then 
come over here and treat us as if we were a poor, 
ignorant set of men who were unable to find our 
own way through the world, and who need assist- 
ance, not to make our “pile” like themselves, but to 
be tools by which they can accomplish their purposes, 
I need not remind this House of the condition of this— 
country between the years 1873 and 1878. When hon. 


gentlemen opposite came into power they found a full 


treasury, they found the country prosperous, as they 


themselves acknowledge, and they found everything in 


gratifying condition, What was the condition of the 
country in 1878? Every source of national life -was 
obstructed, the sinews of trade and all avenues from which 
flows the life of the nation were obstructed or cut off, and 


the captain of the ship,—and I desire to remind hon, gen- 


tlemen that I come from near the salt water, where I was 
born and brought up, and if I use nautical expressions I 
hope they will pardon me—the captain of a ship, as the 
storm clouds gathered, indicating a storm, stood with his 
hands bebind bim helpless, with nothing to offer the people 
of the coui.try but—hope. Hope is, doubtless, a very ex- 
cellent thing, but my experience would lead me to this 
conclusion, that when you see a storm coming you must 
have something besides hope, for with that alone the storm 
will burst on the shtp and captain and crew will find them- 
selves in a terrible predicament, It was a dark day, the 
year 1878, for this Dominion. I have said something in 
regard to it, but there was one sigu that perhaps more than 
anything else showed the condition of the country in 1578, 
and that was the number of bankruptcies. No less than 
$29,000,000 was, I think, the amount for which people were 
bankrupt at that time, and during the subsequent years 
bankruptcies continued, and there was the same tale of 
bankruptcies, bankruptcies! Yes, the nation was bank- 
rupt, she was congested at the heart, and relief had to 
come from somewhere. In that dark cloud, as it hung 
over the horizon, came arift; and sailors are delighted whea 
they see a rift in the cloud, for they have hope then, and 
there is something upon which they can found hope. That 
rift gave promise of a bright sky beneath. To the front 
came the leader of the Opposition, the old, tried friend of 
this country. He, with his wise statesmanship, saw that the 
changed circumstances on the other side of the border 
necessitated a change of policy and change of action here, 
and he said to the crew of the ship, I am ready to take charge 
if you are satisfied with the mode [ intend to adopt to bring 
the vessel out of the storm safely, And the heart 
of the people turned to the old chieftain and they were 
ready to grasp his hand. and they put him at the head of 


the Government in 1878, and alopted the National Policy } 


as the policy of this country. What did the National 
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Policy do for this country? It first filled the treasury, and 
that is a most Pye ene aN Te any country. The out- 
look is always dark when the purse is empty, and ono of 
the signs of a good time coming is that the treasury becomes 
filled. The National Policy filled the treasury. It did 
very much more. Itrestored confidence;—-and—what is a 
country without confidnce, what is-a man without con- 
fidence in himself, what is a community or a family or a 
nation without confidence? The National Policy restored 
confidence to the people of this country, and -with confidence 
can i Factories started up, work was provided 
for the working classes, trade revived and the congestion of 
the heart of the nation was removed, and we stepped out 
with renewed prosperity—I say the heart of the nation, 
because I believe in the future we shall have a great nation 
on this side of the boundary line, a nation that will vie with 
the nation to the south, a nation built up on British in- 
stitutions, with British principles, with British men. I say 
that this young nation has gone on from step to step in her 
prosperous career; and how do we stand to-day, notwith- 
standing what hon. gentlemen opposite have said? How 
does this Dominion stand to-day so far as regards wealth, 
prosperity and advancement? She stands better to-day 
than ever before, there is more prosperity in this country to- 
day than ever before, and it has been steadily advancing and 
gaining since the National Policy was introduced. Try 
this Dominion by every test which men experienced in 
banking, commerce and finance would apply, by those tests 
by which communities or individuals and great commercial 
corporations are tried, apply every test by which nations 
are tried by the men who hold the purse-strings of Hurope, 
and under those tests this country stands to-day in a pros- 
perous condition. We have the proof of it everywhere. 
There is something more the National Policy has done for 
us; I need not speak of the magnitude and importance of 
that great highway, that iron road which connects the 
Atlantic with the Pacitic. Why, it is only a fow years since 
the advocacy of a road across this continent would have 
exposed a man to the ridicule of the more sober, solid- 
going people of the country. I need not speak, I say, of 
the magnitude of this great highway or its importance not 
only to this country, but to the Empire; I need not speak 
of the herculean task which this country took upon itself 
when it determined to build that railway; I need not do 
more than quote one of the leaders of the party opposite, 
who said it would require the whole resources of the 
British Empire to build this road in ten years. Nothing 
more than that statement is necessary to show the resources 
of this country and what it is able to do, when in less than 
ten years it has been able to carry out that great work, 
and to-day the credit of the Dominion is far higher 
than it was the day we determined to build the road. 
Bat hon, gentlemen opposite object to all this reasoning. 
They say that this is not a serious test to apply. 
One hon, gentleman had the fortitude—I say fortitude, be- 
cause I hardly know by what name to characterise it—to 
tell us that it was no sign of wealth when a man had money 
in the savings bank. I call that an extraordinary asser- 
tion and one of the most extraordinary that I have ever 
heard. It, Sir, isan extraordinary thing to tell men in 
this House that it was no sign of riches, wealth, or pros- 
perity when a man had money in the savings bank. I con- 
tend, Sir, that it is one of the indications that this country 
is growing in wealth when the deposits of our people in the 
savings banks are larger than ever they were before, and 
when they have multiplied wonderfully during the last ten 
years. Whatis the wealth of a country but the savings of 
every individual in that country, and what are the savings 
of a man but what he has left after all his expenses are 
paid, and when he has his family supplied and everything 
provided for? Is it not a sign of prosperity, is it not a 


a balance in the savings bank? I consider it is, Sir. We 
are some of us traders in this House, we understand the 
rules of commerce, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
any one should rise and tell us that we should not trust a 
man sooner when we knew he had money in the savings 
bank. Why, Sir, the idea of such a statement is prepos- 
terous. I maintain that from this the wealth of the country 
is manifest, but when we, on our side, boast of the wealth of 
the country, they tell us in opposition to that statement 
that we have not kept our people in the country, They 
say wo are losing our people by emigration, that the 
ational Policy has not put a stop to this, and that it has 
ot brought back the million of Canadians who are in the 
United States. Well, Sir, the National Policy has not 
brought back that million of people, nor has it kept that 
portion of the people in the country who left since the 


National Policy was introduced. What did one-hen,gea-. 
tleman representing Prince Kdward Island tells us here the _ 


other night, and in telling it, whether intentionally or not, 
he touched the very marrow of the question? He told us __ 
the peop were always going from Prince Edward 


and contend with the older and richer men.” 
Policy, while it has a tendency to restrain and keep back 
the people from going abroad, cannot be expected to accom- 
plish very much in that line. The National Policy, I say, 
is calculated to keep the people at home, because it pro- 
vides labor for the people, and will continue more and more, 
to give our people opportunities and advantages such as 
they possess abroad. In this way it will tend to keep our 
people at home. Now, Sir, we have also been told by hon. 
gentlemen opposite that we have not built up an inter-pro- 
vincial trade, I suppose the object—or at least one object 
—which it was expected would be accomplished by the 
union of those Provinces was that there would be an inter- 
provincial trade built up between them. Statistics, Sir, 
are not wanting to prove that contention in this House, and 
1 have not thought it necessary to provide myself with them, 
tor we have had statistics here in great abundance to show 
just what provincial trade there is between the Provinces. 
I say, Sir, that if the inter-provincial trade between the 
Lower Provinces and these Upper Provinces is not so much 
as it might have been, we have to blame hon, gentlemen 
opposite for that. Whatis it that interferes most largely 
with inter-provincial trade, and the communication between 
the people of the Upper Provinces and the people of the 
Lower Provinces? Why, Sir, itis the continual efforts of 
the Liberal party to create ill-feeling between the people of 
the Provinces below and the Provinces up here. They seem 
to regard it as a part of their duty, and as a part of 


proof of some measure of wealth when a man can deposit their mission, that they shall, in as much as they pos- 
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sibly can, keep up a feeling of distrust and dislike 
between the people of Nova Scotia and the people of 
Ontario. They began this policy immediately after Con. 
federation, they have been doing it ever since, they are 
doing it to-day and they will continue to do it as long as 
this Dominion continues under the National! Policy. 1 say 
again that it is to the gentlemen opposite and to the party 
opposite that we owe it, if there is not more inter-provin- 
cial trade and if there is not a better feeling of amity and 
friendship between the Province of Nova Scotia and the 
Upper Provinces than there is to-day. I will pass from 
that to what hon. gentlemen opposite have said with re- 
spect to the farmers of Ontario. They have told us that 
this National Policy has not prospered the farmers of 
Ontario. Well, Sir, I was very much surprised last Session 
when I sat in this House and listened to the doleful stories 
of hon. members opposite with regard to the poverty of 
the farmers of Ontario. Down inthe Lower Provinces we 
were made to believe by those gentlemen who opposed the 
National Policy, and many did believe it, that the people up 
here were very rich, that they were fattening on the good 
things of the land and that we in Nova Scotia had to pay 
tribute to the farmers of Ontario for every barrel of flour 
that came from that Province. We were told, Sir, that the 
people of Ontario lived at the expense of the people of 
Nova Scotia, That is what they told us then, and I must 
say that their stories had some effect on my mind because 
I thought the peopie up here were all very wealthy, I 
thought they were rich and that we were poor, and when I 
listened to what hon. gentlemen told us about the poverty 
of the farmers of Ontario I was struck with amazoment. 
I tried to call to mind some statements that I had read 
with regard to the prosperity of the people up here. I 
examined an author—or authors, as you may wish to call 
them, of considerable eminence and who are highly es- 
teemed and regarded, I believe, by gentlemen opposite. I 
took the Toronto Globe of 1886 and I read in the Globe 
something that I will read to you now. It may have been 
read before, but it is so good that I will read it again. The 
following is from the Toronto Globe of December 18th, 
1886 :-— 


‘(There are many among ourselves who do not fully realise how 
broad is the domain they occupy, how advantageous its situation, how 
bountiful its resourses, how fertile its fields, how favorable its climate, 
how substantial its progress, and how hopeful its future. * * * * 
in extent Ontario extends over ten degrees of latitude and twenty 
degrees of longitude. From Lake Erie on the south to Hudson’s Bay 
on the north, ithasa breadth of seven hundred miles, and from the 
Ottawa and the St. Lawrence Rivers on the east to the Hnglish and 
Winnipeg on the west, it has a length of one thousand miles. Exclu- 
sive ofits vast waters, which are nature’s highways of commerca, it 
has an area of 200,000 square miles. It is larger than the six New 
England States, with New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, by 25,000 square miles, and larger than Great Britain and Ireland 
by 78,000 square miles. The portion of it south of Lake Nipissing, 
which ig the best settled and best known, has a soil and climate not 
equalled by any other portion of the same area on this continent. * * 
But we can allow for these and still possess a country large enough and 
rich enough in resources on which to develop and sustain a na- 
tion. In Upper and Lower Ontario we have room enough tor 
a Great Britain. Its farm land, its forests, its mines, ite fisheries, 
its navigable waters, its innumerable water-powers,—ali these 
furnish}; conditions uoder which steady and substantial ex- 
pansion is not only possible, but under which it is only to be escaped 
by the blunders, the crimes, or the stupidity of the people. It may be 
said that little progress can be hoped for in the settiement of our north- 
ern districts until communication is opened up—until highways and 
railways are built, over which traffic may pass, and settlers and traders 
come and go. That is true, but with the wealth and resources of this 
Province there is nothing formidable in the building of roads and rail- 
ways. We have only to look back at what has been done during the 
past fourteen years, to be satisfied that the Government and the people 
of Ontario are equal to any such enterprise, and to be satisfied algo that 
they could not make amore desirable investment of the public funds 
To-day there is hardly one important section in the older districts of 


the Province without its railway line; the total length in operation, | 


374,854; in the present year we have 206, with a population of 675,489. 
The number of townships with municipal organizations in 1872 was 406, 
and the population as taken by assessors was 1,049,931; in the present 
year we have 445, with a population of 1,143,187. 7 

“(We should like to refer to the encouragement given to the great 
agricultural industry of the Province, by grants of public moneys given 
to Agricultural Societies, to Dairymen’s Societies, to Fruit-growers’ 
Societies, &c. We might show, for instance, how the number of cheese 
factories in the Proviace increased by 223 in ten years, and the value of 
their annual product by $3,213,000, and how in four years following the 
decade, the number of factories increased by 200 and the value of their 
annual product by $2,330,000. It is enough to say that its one Chamber 
system, with wise and able men at the head of its affairs, with a vigilant 
but grateful people industriously developing its resources, Ontario to- 
day is the wealthiest, the soundest, the most progressive, and the best- 
governed commonwealth in America.” 

Now, Sir, that is the record given by the Toronto Globe, 
and we know how the statements of hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site contrast with this record. I put this question to the 
House, and [ putit to myself at the time, who tells the truth ? 
Does the Globe, in this statement which it sends not only | 
throughout America but over all Europe, tell the people the 
truth, does it tell the Government the truth, when it says. 
that no better investment can be made than in the railways 
of Ontario? Does it tell the people the truth when it says 
that there is no wealthier or more prosperous commonwealth 
in America than the Province of Ontario? Does this paper 
tell the truth, or do hon. gentlemen opposite tell the truth ? 
Both statements cannot be true. There is falsohood some- 
where, and I leave you, Mr. Speaker, I leave this House to 
judge where it is. Now, while I am reading about Ontario, 
I will read something about Prince Edward Island, for I~ 
am speaking now rather of the Dominion than of a single 
Province. We remember what the hon. member for Queen’s, 
P.K.I. (Mr, Davies), said the other day about Prince 
Edward Island, He told us that the farmers were living 
without hope. {think those are just his words—I could — 
refer to them, but I will not occupy the time of the House 
by doin so. I do not know whether he referred to only one 
class of the community, but he said that if it were not for 
the money sent home by their sons from the other side of — 
the line, the pcople would really suffer want. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, this is a Lard description of a country. I trust it 
is not true, A! all events, it is not fully correct, and it is 
contrary to my ideas of Prince Edward Island. Some of 
our people visit Prince Edward Island every year, and the © 
reports that they bring back of the wealth of that Province — 
are cheering and charming. We supposed it was a garden, 
asecond paradise, where the people could live without 
much labor. I will read you what the Prince Edward 
Island Agriculturist says of that Province. This paper is 
the organ of the farmers, andifit told what was not true the. 
farmers would detect it immediately, and would not pute 
its statements to go uncontradicted. This is what the 
Prince Kdward Island Agriculturist says : 

“Prominent among the many evidences of the rapidly increasing pros 
perity of our farmers that we have met in the course of our ramblings 
during the past summer, are the numerous buildings being erected in 
almost every section of the Province. It is safe tosay that for a number 
of years past there has not been such activity in building, and never in 
one season, in the history of the Province, have so many buildings of a 
superior class—much in advance of those of former times—been put up 
byfarmers. Many of the houses built during the summer would, in 
size, architecture, fiaish and general appearance, do credit to any city 
in the Maritime Provinces. We are glad to note that many farmers 
have hai to enlarge their barns, or build new ones, and that in these 
improvements the majority of them have kept in view the great advance 
made in agriculture and stock raising, and modelled their farm build- 
ings accordingly. Thus they are evidences not only of increasing pros- 
perity, but of a fuller knowledge of the great science of farming. The 
people are not only making great strides in agriculture, but they are 
doing so ass result of getting out of the old ruts, and moving alone 
with the spirit of the age. Farming to-day is not such as it was fifteen 
or twenty years ago, for the old methods have been completely revo- 
lutionised. Tke people are better off, their farms are in better heart, — 
their buildings are mere adapted to their intended purposes, improved 


exclusive of the Canadian Pacific main line, from Pembroke westward, | stock graze in their broad fields, they till the soil ina very intelligent” 
is about 4,600 miles; and towns and villages, with their local markets, | manner, and with a higher conception of the important position they 


have sprung into existence or have been nurtured into importance all 

over the country. Jn 1872 we had in Ontario 122 incorporated villages, 

towns and cities, with a population, as enumerated by the assessors, of 
Mr, Freeman, 


oceupy in life. In short, the farmers of to-day are more comfortable, 
better educated, and more contented and happy, than were those who 
preceded them inthe march of life, All over the island are thrifty, 
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intelligent, hardy communities of steady-going farmers, whose families 
are contented, and whose homes are models of neatuess, order and 
comfort. The men are ‘strong of armani stout of heart,’ and the 
women are ‘pious and sensible, good mothers, helpful daughters and 
honest folks.’ The wail of ‘hard times’ is seldom heard among the 
farmers of Prince Edward Island. ”’ 

Now, Sir, I ask which of these stories is the true one? 
Are we to take the wail of hon. gentlemen opposite as 
well founded? Or are we to accept the statement of tbis 
paper, which is largely circulated among the farmers, that 
there is no such thing as the wail described by the hon, 
gentleman opposite heard in Prince Edward Island. 


Mr, WELSH. What is the date of that? 


Mr. FREEMAN. Tread the speech of the hon. gentle. 
man for Queen’s, Prince Edward Island. He told us that 
the condition of the farmers of Nova Scotia was about the 
same as that which he described of the farmers in Prince 
Edward Island. Let me tell the hon. gentleman this, that 
if he means to say there is a wail of discontent from, and 
that a want of hope exists among, our farmers in Nova 
Scotia, he is wholly incorrect. Let me tell him that such 
a statement lacks every element of proof. . Our farmers, it 
is true, are not rich; we do not expect to see very rich 


farmers, especially in those portions of Nova Scotia where 


farming is not the chief industry, but if our farmers are not 
rich, they are fairly prosperous, they are hopeful, and they 
are in a large measure, contented. At all events, they are 
certainly not discontented in the manner in which the bon, 
gentleman would endeavour to persuade us they are. 
Speaking of mortgages on farms, I may say that, so 
far as the farmers in my own part of the coun- 
try are concerned—and that is the section in which 
there are a great many farmers—there is hardly 
such a thing known as a mortgage on a farm. Hxcept in 
the case where a young man has bought a farm and has 
effocted a mortgage on it, which he hopes by his industry 
to pay off, there has not been a mortgage taken on any 
farm in my section of country during the last ten years; 
and our farmers there are prosperous and happy. I| will 
say this also, that not only are our farmers honest and in- 
dustrious, not only are their homes orderly, not only are 
their daughters the models of all the virtues and accom- 
plishments that adorn society, but our farmers are a sober 
community. In the northern district of the country I have 
the honor to represent, the district in which the farmers 
are most numerous, there has not been a single licensed 
dram shop known for many years. Our farmers are in- 
dustrious and sober, and whatever side of politics they may 
take, whether they be Liberals or Conservatives, they are 
sensible, honest, progressive men, of whom any 
country might well be proud. I might make here some 
comparisons between our farming community and that of 
the United States, which hon. gentlemen opposite hold up 
to us as a model in everything. They want us, not only to 
model our tariff on theirs and our trade operations, but, I 
suppose, to model ourselves in every respect on the fashions 
set by the United States, I am sure we will hesitate be- 
fors doing anything of the kind. I might give you quota- 
tions from different papers in the United States, which pub- 
lixh most doleful accounts of the condition of the farmers ia 
the Northern States, and these would show conclusively 
that when hon, gentlemen opposite tell us the farmers of 
tais country are to prosper and succeed by allying them- 
seives with our neighbors on the other side of the border, 
a d when they point to the farmers of the northern portions 
of the United States as a sample of the success that is to be 
expected from a union with that country, they are merely 
trifling with us; they are not dealing honestly or fairly by 
the farmers of this country. Another charge which hon. 
gentlemen opposite make is that we have increased the debt 
of the country. Well, our debt is a pretty large one and 
some of our friends in the Lower Province, when they see 


the figures, say: Well, I wish we had alittle of it; I 
would like very well to have a year’s interest on it. Itisa 
very heavy debt, no doubt, and L remember last Session our 
Ministers having a pretty hard time of it at the hands of 
hon. gentlemen opposite, because, in some of the counties 
in our Proviace, they did not represent the debt at its 
full value but were some few millions below what these 
hon. gentlemen said it was, and what I believe it was. 
Hon. gentlemen opposite held up the Ministers as being 
unworthy of confidence, as having committed a great 
blunder, as having been guilty of a great sin, and it struck 
me they were going it a little too strong. It struck me 
they were forgetting their own conduct with regard to the 
debt, I have heard in my own county my opponents loudly 
talking, but what has their party done? They charge this 
Government with saddling this country with $220,000,000 
debt, and they held that the people must get rid of this 
Government which was so improvident. But how does this 
matter of the debt stand. Looking into it a litile I find 
that it was not all incurred by the present Government. 
[ find that, during the administration of these hon, gentle- 
men opposite—I examined the figures, and at first I could 
not believe it; I turned the book first one way and then 
the other way, and I said, is it possible that these gentle- 
men ever saddled the country with any debt; it was some. 
thing that bothered me, but I fouad that it was actually true 
they actually brought this country $40,000,000.0) in 
debt during their administration of five years. Why did 
they not tell this to the people? Why did they not tell 
the people of Nova Scotia, We involved you in debt to the 
extent of $40,0°0,000; we expended $40,000,000 during 
our term of offive? Why did they not tell the people 
that, out of the whole debt, $109,000 were incurred as the 
result of Confederation and of the transference of the debts 
of the Provinces to the Dominion? If they desired to be 
honest and straightforward, why did they not let the people 
understand this, why did they not tell the people the true 
amount for which the present Government should be 
blamed or condemned? Before charging dishonesty as 
against members on this side of the House, those hon, 
gentlemen should first get their own skirts clean, and should 
see that they themselves are doing the honest and hon- 
orable thing. Now, there is a consideration in regard to 
this debt. As we hear it spoken of from platform and on 
the hustings, we imagine that it is something that 
might have been got rid of and that was not at all 
necessary. That is the idea which the poople have in re- 
gard toit; butlet me ask, what bearing does the debt of 
the country have upon the prosperity of the country? I 
say that the debt of the country is intimately connected 
with the prosperity of the country, and, if the hon. gentle- 
men opposite object to this statement, I would ask them to 
point out or to put their fingers upon the public work 
which has been undertaken with the money for which this 
debt has been incurred, to tell us what public work they 
would not have engaged in, what railway they would not 
have built, what canal they would not have deepened, 
what public building they would not have arected ? Let us 
know where they would have saved this money they speak 
of. But they tell us nothing about this. I suppose they 
would not have built the Pacific Railway. Isuppose, if they 
were in power, they would not have built that road which 
has given us the position we have to-day of having. this 
railway, bringing the products of Asia across the continent 
of America and shipping them to Europe; bringing the 
people of Asia in competition with those of Northern 
Europe. “Wonld they have built that railway, or would 
they have ceased to continue the railway which was already 
commenced, or what would they have done in this matter? 
[ venture to say, when they make a full explanation in re- 
gard to this matter, it will not be satisfactory to the country. 
Now, thore is a statistician, who I believe has some weight 
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in Europe and in America, in this country and in Britain. 
I think he is a man whoisrelied upon by most people, I re- 
fer to Mr. Mulhall, He says: 

‘‘ The expenditure in our colonies for railways, canals, harbors, 
drainage and other productive works has been most beneficial, the colon- 


ists borrowing at 4 and 5 per cent. and increasing the public wealth in 
a far greater degree. ” 


Mr. Mundella, member of the British Parliament, an emi- 
nent political economist, said in 1886 : 


‘© A debt incurred for the purpose of constructing reproductive works 
was a very different thing from a debt incurred for aggressive wars. There 
was no doubt it was as immense advantage to a new country to have an 
abundant means of transport. There was a tendency in England to 
undervalue the importance of railways in the colonies and to over- 
estimate the colonial debts. He believed the money lent to our colonies 
was perfectly secure and well laid out. Every effort ought to be made 
+o encourage the colonies to develop their magnificent resources. ”’ 


That is what this gentleman says about the expenditure on 
railways, and there is much more to the same effect. I 
say that the debt for which this country is responsible is a 
debt which has been well incurred, a debt which has been 
incurred for works which are highly productive, and which 
have contributed highly to the welfare and prosperity of 
this country. These are some, and only a very few, of the 
objections that hon. gentlemen make to the National 
Policy, and the grounds upon which they condemn the 
National Policy. Asaremedy, as they say, for the ills 
which afflict this country, they will have unrestricted reci- 
procity with the United States, Well, there seems to bea 
good deal of difference in what these hon. gentlemen under- 
stand by unrestricted reciprocity, Sometimes it is called 
commercial union and sometimes it is called unrestricted 
reciprocity, and, if the speeches of these hon, gentlemen 
are taken up and examined, you will find that they differ 
very widely in their understanding in regard to the matter. 
It is, however, the breaking down of the tariff wall between 
the two countries, according to whichever view you take, 
and they say that great wealth and great prosperity is to 
come to this country in consequence of our having the 
privilege of selling our products in the United States 
markets, As they contend, it is simply to obtain 
the benefit of selling our raw products to the United 
States, and it is from this that the great. benefit is 
to accrue to us. A country that prodaces everything 
which this country produces, which has produced, as we 
have, sufficient to sell a large quantity to foreign customers, 
is to obtain a wonderful advantage and wealth in the way 
these hon. gentlemen suggest. ‘They say that when this 
tariff wall is broken down the farmers are to save two mil- 
lions of money, which they pay into the United States 
treasury for the goods they now send in there, and, at the 
same time, they dwell upon the statement that we are to 
get dollar for dollar for all we get from the United States— 
that, while we are to get great results, great riches and 
great wealth in consequence of this union, the United States 
are to get equally wealthy with us, dollar for dollar. They 
have not told us whether this is to bo per capita, whether 
the 5,000,000 of people on this side are to receive one dollar 
and the 60,000,000 of people on the other side are to get one 
dollar profit, or whether it is to be a profit per capita, but, 
if it is in the way I have suggested, I do not see where the 
money is to come from, I thought 1 could see this shrewd, 
clever Mr. Wiman, who has ,one about Wall street, where 
money is made in some way, and generally out of some 
other people’s losses,—I thought I saw this shrowd 
Americanised Canadian reading the specch of the hon. 
gentleman, especially the part in which he says: We are not 
beholden to them; we are going to give dollar for dollar, 
I imagine Mr. Wiman chuckling, and saying to himself : 
“ Did you ever know an American to give a dollar for 
anything less than a hundred cents?” Let me tell you, 
that in any treaty you make with the Americans they will 
- Mr, Freeman, 


take care to get a dollar and a half out of you for a dollar, 
instead of a hundred cents. Why did they abrogate the 
treaty of 1854? Because they said they did not get the 
lion’s share. This country contended at the time—at any 
rate, it was the feeling of the Maritime Provinces—that they 
were getting rather the better of that treaty, and I thought 
that was the universal opinion until I heard the contrary 
here. Hon. gentlemen opposite have been telling us how 
gravely the American people were wronged by that treaty, 
how much money we were making out of it, and what 
great fools the Americans would bo if they would have 
anything todo with us on the same terms again. I believe 
they had the best of that treaty, and we have had it from 
their own mouths that the reason they refused to continue 
it was that they hoped to drive us into asking for political 
union with the United States. Now, let us suppose that 
this union is effected, and that we got this $2,000,000 from 
the Americans for the benefit of the farmers of Ontario, 
how are we going to give that amount back? Remember, 
hon, gentlemen opposite say that we have to send our 
manufactures into their country, that for every dollar they 
displace in manufactured goods here we are to displace a 
dollar on the other side; and one hon. gentleman grow 
eloquent over the idea that Canadians could hold their own 
in that part of the world. As to that I dissent from 
that hon. gentleman. Just as he was getting up into 
the clouds with this grand idea of what Canadians were 
doing and could do abroad, he seemed to get paralysed, 
and he came down like some lofty bird under whose wing 
the marksman has shot a bullet, and said: ‘“ But when I 
come to my own business, [ do not know whether I can 
hold my own or not.” I think he might well say that. 
In manufactures this country can never hold its own with 
the Americans; it is ridiculous to suggest that we can, 
They would fiood this country with manufactures, and if 
the people of this country, for the sake of getting their raw 
products into the United States, are willing to let the 
Americans come here and overwhelm and destroy our manu- 
facturing industries, let us know it; but I believe they 
will never listen to any such suggestion. But some hon. 
gentlemen have spoken of the great wealth that lies under 
our soil, in our great mines. When one hon. gentleman was 
describing that wealth, I was reminded of a story I heard 
of a young man who had left his homo ia the country, and 
went abroad and saw great and marvellous things. When he 
returned home he was telling his brethren what he hal 
seen. He found them very careless listeners, and he soared 
higher and higher, and at last said: “ Why, in the interior 
of one island I was on, there were mountains of silver and 
rivers of gold, and all you had to do was to gu‘in and help 
yourself.’’ When the hon. gentleman was describing this 
country, I thought that he would come to the mountains 
of silver and rivers of gold ; and it is this wealth, 1 presume 
that we are togive the Yankees. Let ussuppose that itis, how 
are we to get the wealth? Is there any process by whica 
either Canadians or Americans can take our mines and our 
lands, and remove them across to the other side of the 
line? I trow not. Ifthe mines are to be worked, if the 
Jands are to be cultivated, and if we are not developing our 
own resources, I suppose the Americans will have to come 
across and dig our mines and tickle our soil. If we have 
lost an immense sum of money, as we have been told, by 
the one million of people who have gone from us to the 
United States, what will the Americans lose if they send 
five millions of the people of the United States into this 
country in twenty-five years, as Mr. Wiman says they will? 
Why, Sir, the debit is all the other way. We debit them 
with everything, and give them no credit for anything. 
How are they to reap any advantage? Simply by taking 
our minerals and produce to the United States and getting 
a commission by shipping them to foreign countries. Why, 
Sir, if we Canadians know our privileges, as intelligent, in- 
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dustrious and far-seeing people, as I think we are, we will 
develop our own mines and tickle our own lands and ship 
our produce to foreign lands ourselves. We will not ask 
these American to come in and be our factors and agents 
in this matter ; we will let them stay and develop their own 
mines and tickle their own lands. There is something else 
involved in this question—there is a loss of revenue; and 
Mr. Wiman in his pamphlet says there is no question but 
that the manufactures of the United States will displace a 
very large quantity of manufactures that come here from 
England ; and as he is the man who has originated all this 
wisdom, I suppose we should take his word. If that is the 
case, in addition to the $7,000,000 that we have to 
provide for, there will be three or four or perhaps seven 
millions more, and how is this deficiency to be made up? 
Hon. gentlemen opposite have endeavored in a way of their 
own to show how this can be done, but they have dealt with 
it in generalities; they have not attempted to come down 
to hard pan, and as they attempted to grapple with it, I 
thought of a man with St. Vitus’ dance among sharp-edged 
tools—he stood away off for fear of getting touched, In 
that way they were dealing with the manner in which this 
$7,000,000 was to be made up,—we say it will bo nearer 
$14,000,000. Only one hon, gentleman opposite really 
attempted to deal with this matter. When, however, he 
came to touch upon direct taxation he was reminded by an 
hon. gentleman opposite that they would have none of that 
in their Province, and he dropped it just as he had dropped 
commercial union for unrestricted reciprocity on a hint 
given him by one of his friends. I say hon. gentlemen 
opposite have dealt with the question in generalities, and 
have not shown how they are going to provide the $7,000,000 
of deficit in the revenue, We have been told that increased 
trade will do it. The hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) said that we would spring into a 
better position in a day, and that our wealth would be in- 
creased, That reminds me of the old tale of Sinbad the 
Sailor. It will not do, however, to give us nothing but 
generalities in dealing with an important question of this 
kind, one affecting the very vitals of the country. The 
hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) after 
he was driven off the direct taxation remedy, jumped 
at the expenditure and said that by retrenching the expen- 
diture they would be able to save millions. ‘he hon, 
gentleman, also, told us how he was going to save. He 
was going to stop further public works, Here is very 
significant language used by the hon. gentleman : 

“Tf we admit it is not possible to readjust our tariff, and that it is 

not possibie to supplement that loss by increased revenue from other 
sources which undoubtedly it is possible to do, if. we admit that for the 
sake of argument, we are still warranted in saying that it is possible to 
go back to the expenditure of 188] and that we would have revenue 
enough without any change in the tariff even with unrestricted reci- 
procity.”’ 
Then we are told very distinctly by the hon. member for 
South Oxford that this Government could not retrench. 
He believed the Government were in a position that it was 
impossible for them to retrench, they had run so far with 
extravagant expenditures, and the consequence was this: 
if the revenue was to be obtained there must be retrench- 
ment, and if retrenchment was necessary it must be made 
by hon. gentlemen opposite, who must therefore come into 
power, That is just what those hon. gentlemen want,— 
there is the whole thing. They think Mr. Wiman will help 
them to that position ; but Mr. Wiman, a keen Americanised 
Canadian wili have them in a place where they will not 
have to say much about the matter, for he will be master of 
the situation. The hon, member for Norfolk (Mr, Charlton) 
says : 

““Now, would it be possible for us to effect retrenchments ? We who 
have run up our expenditure from $13,486,000 in 1868 to $36,000,000 in 
1887 ; we who have increased our expenditure four times as fast every 


year as the population has increased, is it possible to retrench in this 
country ? Well, Sir, if it ig not possible to retrench, it is not possible 


to avert ruin ; if it is not possible to retrench, the country has got to go 
to the dogs; if it is not possible to retrench in this country, we may as 
well give up the case—the whole case. Now, I hold that it is possible. 
I will te}l you where you might effect some retrenchment. You might 
abolish that sum of all political villainies, the Franchise Act, and you 
would save $400,000 at one stroke, and you would also save your 
character, and your consciences would be clearer.’’ 

The hon. gentlemen opposite talk as if we had no con- 
sciences. The party of purity has the conscience; they re- 
mind us of the old Scotch saying, ‘ma conscience.” The 
hon, gentleman continued : 

“ You might get along with a little less expenditure on public works 

and buildings. [ believe that in the United States, with all its wealth, 
there are about 60 cities only where they have public post offices. They 
only give post offices to large commercial cities such as New York and 
Baffalo.”’ 
So we are better off than the United States. The hon. 
gentleman will no doubt say it is all very well to build a 
post office in Toronto, but no post office buildings are re- 
quired down by the sea, because they can be placed in the 
corner of a house. He goes on to say: 

‘¢ They do not go into the business of building little $6,000 post 
offices as bribes to the people; they have not got so low in the scale of 
humanity as that.” 

Every public work in the Lower Provinces is called a 
bribe. 


‘¢ Well, we might save very largely in the expenditure on public 
works and buildings; we might cut it all off, the whole thing, lock, 
stock and barrel.’’ 


Tho hon. gentleman was getting religious—and I hope 
hon. gentlemen opposite will not pick fun any longer at 
me on this account. He was thinking about the other 
world, this is another-world matter to him. He had better 
change his course a little, I think. Let me tell hon, gen- 
tlemen opposite this: members in the western part of the 
Dominion have got the Canadian Pacific Railway built, the 
canals enlarged, and a network of railways over the country, 
and they are not going to put us in Nova Scotia off by telling 
us that they are not going to allow any more subsidies to 
railways or other public works, What do they mean by tell- 
ing us that they are going to save $7,000,000 of revenue in 
order to give the farmers of Ontario two millions for their 
horses and barley ? No, our Nova Seotian people will never 
listen to such a demand; and I think hon. gentlemen opposite 
have themselves forgotten a little, for they do not always 
speak so plainly as to what they intend to do when they 
get into power. I have no doubt they will talk differently 
afterwards, they have been talking differently in fact. The 
senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) has told us that this 
fad, this union question,is going to help us in Nova Scotia, and 
is particularly going to help the fishermen. I do not wish to 
be considered disrespectful, and I listened to the hon. gentle- 
man’s speech with a good dealofinterest. I knew his long 
and successful experience in mercantile life, his long con- 
nection with the political party with which he is associated, 
the fact that he had held a seat in the Government and his 
long experience in all matters connected with this country, 
and I therefore expected to gain a great deal of information 
from the hon, gentleman’s speech, and that I would be 
ready to say “amen” to his speech. But I was astounded 
as I listened to his speech, I was astonished that the hon, 
gentleman expressed great sympathy for the fishermen. 
I believe, Sir, that the fishermen are deserving of his 
sympathy, I believe, Sir, that there is no class of men in 
Nova Scotia who have brought more grist to his mill than 
have the fishermen and I believe heowes them a very large 
share ofsympathy. I am glad to see that he feels sympathy 
with the fishermen, and I hope, Sir, that all that sympathy 
has not some other object besides that of helping the fisher- 
men. He told us, among other things, that the fishermen 
had but one market for their fish, while he said that we 
had no other place to ship our fat mackerel to. That was 
very true, I have no complaint to make about that, for 
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any man who knows anything about the fish trade in the 
Provinces, will admit it. But he went further than that. 
He said it was the only market we had for our fish, 
that the fisherman would be vastly benefited if they had 
this free market, that consequently the fishermen were 
suffering fiom the lack of this market, and that they 
were un able to build any vessels and that there was 
no encouragement for them to build vessels to fish in when 
they had no market for their fish. He described the fishing 
basiness in Nova Scotia as in something the same condition 
that the farming interest was represented to be in by the 
hon, member for Queen’s, Prince Hdward, Island (Mr. 
Davies.) Now, Sir, I had thought when I heard the hon, gen- 
tleman’s speech that I had heard something different from 
him or “of him.” | did not hear it “ from him ” but I heard 
something “of him,” with regard to his views, gathered 
from his experience as astatesman, and I remember that | 
thought his views as a statesman then were different from 
what he enunciated in this House recently. They were 
made ata time when he hoped—I will not say “ hoped,” 
but expected—to occupy the position of Minister in this 
Dominion, and when upon him would devolve to a very 
large extent the mapping out of the policy of the Dominion 
with regard to the fisheries of Nova Scotia. I did expect 
that his opinions as they were expressed here would be 
different to what I found them to be. What was the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion in 1872? Let us hear what Mr. Jones 
of Halifax said as his utterances are reported here in this 
book which contains the parliamentary debates of this 
Dominion for 1872. Mr, Jones said among other things: 

“ The last speaker had referred to the remarks of his colleague from 
Halifax respecting the advantage the treaty would have conferred upon 
the fishing trade of Nova Scotia had it been in operation last year. He 
stated that in that case Nova Scotia would have saved between $500,000 
and $600,000 on the duties on herrings and mackerel which had beea 
sent to the United States. He (Mr. Jones) held in his hand the Trade 
and Navigation Returns for the past year, which he presumed were 
tolerably accurate. He found from this document thatthe total amount 
of pickled fish, herring and mackerel and alewives--sent to the United 
States Jast year was 47,000 barrels,"which at $2 a barrel would be $94,- 
000 instead of $600,000 as claimed by the hon. gentleman opposite.’ 
Now, Sir, anyone will know that small quantity of fish did 
not to any extent whatever represent the quantity of fish 
that was shipped from Nova Scotia, and therefore it over- 
throws the idea that the United States at that time or any 
other time was the only market that we had for fish. The 
hon. gentleman also said : 


An bon. MEMBER. Louder. 


Mr. FREEMAN. The hon. gentleman if he cannot hear 
had better come over on this side. We will not mark you 
too much if you come over. I think you want to be here. 
But to continue, the hon. genileman for Halifax said : 


‘The hon. member for West Durham, the other night speakicg on the 
point had hit the nail on the head. He stated that the reason why 
American fishermen opposed the treaty was that Gen. Butler had gone 
to Gloucester and harangued them, telling them that now was their 
time to wrest from Oongress what they had long wanted, namely a 
system of bounties and the bonding of their supplies That was the 
sole cause of their outcry against the treaty and the Minister of Justice 
knew it very well and he (Mr. Jones) had grave apprehensions that such 
a policy would be alopted by Congress. ” 


That was, that as soon as the Washington Treaty camo into 
effect the Congress of the United States would give a boun- 
ty to the American fishermen in order to keep our fish out 
of the market and which would be a direct disadvantage io 
the fishermen of Nova Scotia, 

“ Of course, they would not do so while the treaty was pending, but 
when this Parliament accepted the treaty then would be their time to 
grant bounties to their fishermen and to allow the bonding of their sup- 


plies. And they were right enough from their point of view, because 
they argued if you give those people the water they will soon owa the 


land.” 
“If we give the Americans the water they will soon own 
the land.” I beg the House to remember that, as the senti- 


ment of the hon, gentleman, and if it was true in 1872 so it 
Mr. Freeman, 


is true to-day, When they ask us to throw down the cus- 
toms barriers between this country and the United States, 
when they ask us to throw down everything we have in 
this country at the feet of the Americans, and when the 
Americans have the trade of this country, as would be the 
case if they had the waters of Nova Scotia, they will very 
soon have the land, nd they will very soon have the 
country as their own. But the hon. gentleman says more 
than that: 

‘(Under those circumstances he felt as a representative of Nova 
Scotia that however anxious he wight be for the establishment of recipro- 
cal trade relations with the States on fair terms, he was not willing 
to give the United States everything that we had to offer as an induce- 
ment for reciprocity. If we gave them permission to fish in our waters 
we put them in competition with our cwn fishermen and reduce the 
value of their fish. He stood here not to represent one country or one 
province, but the whole interests of the Dominion (hear, hear), and in 
that capacity he would feel it his duty to vote against the ratification 
of the treaty.” 

I might quote further remarks of the hon. gentleman all 
tending to the same thing. In one place he says: 

‘¢ We will lose more by the competition of those American fishermen 

in our waters than we would gain by the reduction of the duty.’’ 
And to show the fecling of the party of which the hon. 
gentleman was a leader and in which he was a recognised 
authority, I willread to you what the Chronicle said on this 
subject. The Chronicle, as you will remember, is the leading 
organ of the Liberal party in Nova Scotia, and I claim that 
no one has any right to separate the principles of this 
party. There are only two parties in the Dominion, the 
Conservative and the Liberal party, and the Liberal party 
is the same thing in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and ail 
over the Dominion, and what is said by it in one place 
should be said by it in other parts of the Dominion. This 
paper says: 

‘« Sir John has p2culiar claims upon England’s gratitude. He has 
helped the Home Government to complete the national degradation by 
the Washington Treaty.” 

The Washington Treaty that gave us free markets for our 
fish was the degradation of the country, according to this 
paper. Then it says: 

“ Tt is the duty of the press to speak out boldly on the question, to 
separate itself from being & party organ, and to look at the Washington 
Treaty in its relation to the well-fare of the country. The treaty, if — 
carried out, will prove most disastrous to Canada, and will necessarily 
lead to annexation.”’ 

They feared annexation very much at that particular 
time, 

‘ There is nothing left for them (the Americans) to ask for except the 
cession of Canada. [tis no wonder that under these circumstances the 
proclamation of the treaty by President Graut should have been made 
part of the national celebration of the 4th of July. A traditional triumph 
of the United States over her old enemy, has added to. it this year a 
substantial victory which gives her more advantages than she was able 
to secure by the war of i81z.”’ 

Now, Sir, there is a great deal more of just that kind of 
reading, Itsays: 

‘« We are safe in saying that no measure kas ever done so much to 
weaken the already frail tie of allegiance to the mother country on the 
part of the coloaies, ay the consummation of the Washington Treaty. 
We have been called upon before to-day, either through. the selfishness 
of Downing street or the stupidity of former commissioners, to make 
unnecessary and unjustifiable concessions to the Americans. * * * * 
We should be unworthy of the name of British colonists and of the 
traditions of liberty which Biitons are supposed to carry with them 
wherever they may pitch their tent, if the diaregard showa to our con- 


atitutional rights and trade interests, had failed to arouse a spirit of 
resentment and indigaation within our breast.’’ 


This is what that paper says about the Washington Treaty, 
because the Americans had the privilege of fishing in our 
waters. Now, under this treaty, we are to get great 
wealth, our fishermen are to prosper by letting the Ameri- 
cans come into our waters again, I contend that this 
is a change of base which | did not expect from the 
hon. gentieman, and I feel exceedingly sorry that he 
should have deemed it necessary, in the exigencies of 
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his party, so to stultify himself, and so completely 
to renounce the opinions that he held at that time 
and to adopt principles exactly opposite. Now, I hold that 
the commercial union that is now proposed, this breaking 
down of tariff walls, would be most disastrous to Nova 
Scotia, I hold just as the senior member for Halifax held, 
that we are going to lose far more than we could gain by 
having a free market in the United States, and allowing 
the American fishermen to come into our waters —we would 
lose double as much by that transaction as we could gain. 
The hon. gentleman knows well that instead of the Ameri- 
can market being the only market for our fish, the West 
Indies are the market for our codfish. The fishermen of 
Nova Scotia are not all employed in catching mackerel and 
herring, very much the larger portion are employed in 
catching codfish, and they send codfish to the United States 
only when the catch falls short there. I remember seasons 
when the Americans sent us fish to Nova Scotia to be 
shipped to the West Indies, but the West Indies have been 
our market ever since the hon. gentleman and myself were 
young men, and Halifax is to-day the rich city that 
it is because of her fishery trade with that country. 
Now, with regard to the United States fish market, let 
me say that during the Reciprocity Treaty the average 
price of fish that we sold to the United States was lower 
than it has been since. The hon. gentleman told us of a 
schooner that went to the United States with a cargo, I 
think, of 800 barrels of mackerel, and he lead us to sup- 
pose that in consequence of the duty, the fishermen got 
scarcely anything for their year’s work; he told us that 
they got $30 a-piece out of that cargo. Well, he does not 
teli us how many fishermen there were to share the money, 
and therefore you can make but a little estimate of what 
the fish really sold for, The prices taken from the Boston 
Fish Bareau at the time, probably, when that vessel was 
there, do not warrant any such statement as that, and we 
can only come to the conclusion that the fish he refers to 
was spoiled fish, certainly it was not No. 1 mackerel. Now, 
I find that the average price of mackerel from 1854 to 1866 
was from $12.84 to $18.90—those were the years of the 
Reciprocity Treaty when our fish went into the Boston 
market free of duty, I find that from 1867 to 1873, when 
we had to pay daty, the price of No. 1 mackerel was from 
$13 54 to $23, You will see that a larger price was obtained 
between the Reciprocity Treaty and the Washington 
Treaty, notwithstanding that we paid the duty, than was 
obtained during reciprocity, or during the time of the 
Washington Treaty. The price of mackerel as given 
by this Bureau of Statistics, from 1874 to 1835, 
was trom $9.29 to $19.21, still lower than the years in 
which we paid aduty. I contend, therefore, that if the 
prices of past years are to be the criterion of what prices 
will be in the future, and they have been taken as the 
criterion throughout this discussion, then I hold that we 
gained in our prices for fish by having to pay a duty on it, 
and the last year carries out that idea. Last year the prices 
of mackerel in the United States were higher than they 
had been for a number of years. Now, Sir, | say that these 
facts led me to believe that under unrestricted reciprocity 
the interests of our fishermen will be injured. Hon, gentle- 
men opposite must get into power in order to carry 
out this scheme of unrestricted reciprocity. Well, 
now, the people have a voice in that; the people have 
had something to say all along. In 1872 the Government 
appealed to the people to endorse their National Policy. 
Hon. gentlemen opposite prophesied during 4 years that 
the country would come to ruin under the National Policy. 
But when they come before the people with their prophe- 
cies, the people said to them: We think you would better 
stay where you were relegated in 1878, and let the present 
Government still carry out the National Policy. Again in 
1887, the people told them: While we commend your 
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aspirations and ambitions, you had better remain on the _ 
Opposition benches a little while longer. And before these 
hon. gentlemen will be able to carry out their schemes of 
retrenchment, before they will beable to cut off our sub- 
sidies to railways and other public works, thoy must again 
go to the people. They told us that they had every reason 
to expect to be returned to power in 1837; and considering 
that there was no effort possible to obtain power, which 
they did not make, considering there was no scheme they 
did not work, considering they left nothing undone, which 
people who disregard their honor could possibly do, it 
is somewhat astonishing that they did not succeed. What 
did these hon. gentlemen do in Nova Scotia? What 
they did there must be ascribed to the whole party. 
They cannot escape responsibility by throwing the whole 
onus on the Nova Scotians, because the party, as a whole, 
18 bound by its programme in each Province. In Nova 
Scotia they threw aside eqery principle that we suppose 
they formerly held as a Liberal party, for 1 pretend they 
had principles. I say it to the credit of the Liberals of my 
own Province that I believe they had principles, and that 
a large number of the people there who supported the 
Liberal party did so in the beliet that the Liberal party had 
principles to which they vowed allegiance. But the Lib- 
eral party in 1887 cast aside their principles and adopted 
in each Province a different platform. In Nova Scotia 
they were repealers, There they said that the poople of the 
Maritime Provinces were oppressed by the Oatario farmers. 
There they said that on every barrel of flour imported into 
those Provinces, the people had to pay a tax of 75 cents a 
barrel, or 15 cents a bushel oa wheat, five bushels of 
which make up a b’rrel of flour, In that Province every 
word they uttered was in abuse of the fathers of Confede- 
ration. Not even the late Hon, George Brown escaped, On 
the contrary that hon. gentleman was held up as a man to be 
despised in company with every other man who had any- 
thing to do with establishing Confederation. In Ontario 
they told a different tale, and upheld Confederation. They 
trimmed their sails to every political breeze in the hope 
that in each Province they would catch a favoring wind. In 
Nova Scotia they said that Ontario was sucking the life 
blood out of that Province, while up here they said that 
Nova Seotia was living out of Ontario, and that all the break- 
waters, all these public works built in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, were paid by Ontario. What did they do in Quebec? 
There they erect their platform on a scaffold, and the 
leaders of this great Liberal party bowed low at the shrine 
of Riel. I have nothing to say against the sympathy that 
French Canadians might have for that unfortunate and mis- 
guided man, but when the leaders of the party bowed down 
before him in order to traffic on race prejudices, they 
forfeited all claim to public respect and confidence. 
I was extremely sorry to hear an observation made respect- 
ing my Province and my countrymen, I was extremely 
sorry to hear it said that Nova Scotia offered herself to 
Mr. Blake, and that ne would not buy her. I regretted 
exceedingly that that hon, gentleman, whom | have been 
taught for years to respect, whom I highly esteem—and I 
take the declarations of his party in reference to him and the 
statements of their papers, and I believe he is an honorable 
man—I was sorry that he was not in his place to tell us 
something about that. offer, to tell us who offered Nova 
Scotia to him, to tell us how Nova Scotia was offered, and to 
give us some information more than the statement that 
Nova Scotia was offered to him. Ido not know where that 
statement originated, [ do not know at whose suggestion 
that insult was thrown upon us the other night, but I do 
not hesitate to say that I know what it was meant for, If I 
read what went before it, and if I read what followed after 
that statement, it was dintinetly stated that Nova Scotia 
was got by corruption, by bribes from the Government, and 
it was meant that, if Mr. Blake had been a corruptionist, 
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if he had been as corrupt as Nova Scotia, he would have 
bought Nova Scotia, and the members who now represent 
Nova Scotia here would not have been here, I think that is 
what was intended by the statement, and if that was meant, 
I say in behalf of the Conservative party in Nova Scotia and 
in behalf of the Liberal party also, that there is not one scin- 
tilla of truth in it; and, if 1 were not in the House of 
Parliament, I would describe it by some other word. I say 
that Nova Scotia never offered herself and that no author- 
ised agent of Nova Scotia offered that Province to Mr, 
Blake or to any other party, and the statement is an insult 
to Nova Scotia, and an insult that Nova Scotia will not 
forget, an insult that Nova Scotians, the descendants of 
honorable men, will a long time remember. Now, this fad 
would never suit this country. Germany had at one time 
a customs union. All the smaller States of Germany united 
with Prussia in a customs union, and before many years 
passed over the natural result came from that, and all the 
German States confederated with Prussia. Prussia swal- 
lowed them all up, and, instead of the smaller States being 
benefited by their commercial union with the larger State, 
the larger State absorbed the smaller. All the smaller 
States were absorbed, and had to succumb to the power of 
Prussia. I might give other instances, and they all go to 
show that in cases of this kind the smaller States are 
absorbed in the larger. There is no doubt that this is just 
what the Americans contemplate. Let us see what has 
been said by the Americans themselves in other days when 
this question of reciprocal trade came up between the 
American and the British Governments. When the British 
North American commissioners went in 1866 to Washing- 
ton to endeavor to secure the continuation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854, Mr. Morrell, of Vermont, who was the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, said : 

“You want these commerciel privileges that you talk about. Then 
take your seats here by the side of us and vote for them.” 
The Hon. Jos. Howe, at the Detroit convention, said : 


‘‘T know that it has been asserted by some and I have heard it since 
I came into the convention that if the Reciprocity Treaty is annulled, 
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the British Provinces will be so cramped that they will be compelled to 


seek annexation to the United States.”’ 


These are the statements of these men, and we know por- 
fectly well what the United States wants. It wantsa 
market for its productions. Its warehouses are overflow- 
ing with manufactured goods, and it wants the Canadian 
market in which to dispose of them, and under no other 
consideration than the opening of our market to American 
manufactured goods will the United States euter into a 
commercial treaty with us. What did one of the leading 
newspapers of the United States say the other day in 
regard to Cuba? Discussing very fully the question of 
Cuba, it wound up by saying, Cuba is commercially ours 
now, and we areanation of cowards or it would be 
wholly ours. That is the way in which they will talk 
about this country if this idea of commercial union 
is carried out, If there isa commercial union between 
Canada and the United States, they will say that 
they will be a nation of cowards, if Canada, being 
theirs commercially, is not theirs politically. Another 
feature is the fact that Mr. Wiman, who plans this whole 
thing, says that in twenty or twenty-five years he is going 
to put five millions of American people into this country. 
No one who has travelled over this country and has met 
the American propagandists can fail to know how they re- 
present the beauties of the country on the other side of 
the line, the mountains of silver and rivers of gold which 
lie within their borders, and the great wealth which that 
country offers to immigrants and to anyone who will make 
that country his home. We know how they work upon the 
imaginations of the people. Bat, if so small a number of 
people can do so much, five millions of Americans in this 
Mr, Freeman, 
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country, who of course would have the right to vote—for 
that would be a part of the scheme—would have a much 
greater opportunity of influencing Canadians, and where 
then would be the loyal men of this country, where would 
they stand beside the five million of Canadianised 
foreigners, agents of the American people, who could 
easily carry the day against us? And this would be parti- 
cularly the case if Canadians manifested the same feeling 
which hen. gentlemen have manifested on the other side 
of the House. I have been astonished to hear those 
hon. gentlemen, in presenting this unrestricted union 
question to the House, talk about Great Britain and 
the United States in the way they have done. I 
have been astonished to hear them plead the cause 
of the United States against that of Great Britain. Mr, 
Wiman is a little ahead of these hon. gentlemen because 
he writes pamphlets, but, instead of being loyal subjects 
of the Queen, as I presume they are, as they say they are, 
and as I have no reason to suppose they are not, except 
what I have heard them say in this House, if, instead of — 
representing loyal Canadian constituencies, they were 
paid agents of the Americans, with American gold lining 
their pockets, those hon. gentlemen could not have repre- 
sented American interests more strongly than they have 
done in this debate. More than that, the manner in which 
they sneer at our loyalty, calling us sycophants and every 
other name of that kind they could hurl at us, If they 
have not done it in this House, they have had it done for 
them outside. ‘lhey have represented us as everything 
that is mean and base, because we are loyal to our country, 
because we are loyal to Britain. Love, Sir, is one of the 
largest elements, if I understand loyalty; and would you 
condemn a man because he loved the knees on which he 
was dandled in infancy? Would you condemn a man 
because he loved the father who protected and shielded him 
in his growing days? If you would, then you may ask us 
not to love Britain. But, Sir, after Britain has nursed us 
in our infancy as a colony, and has stood with her fleets 
behind her and has said to this great spread-eagle nation: 
“Hands off the little boy,” are we to be twitted to- 
day because we love Britain? It is a new thing, 
Sir, that men should be twitted in this House of Commons 
of this loyal colony of Canada for professing their loyalty 
and their love for their country. It is a thing that will be 
marvelled at in other countries, and will bs gloated over by 
the Americans who are seeking to annex this country to 
themselves. I am glad that this question has come up, and 
that the future of this country is to bedecided. I hold, Sir, 
that when responsible government was granted to these 
colonies, we put off our childhood as colonies ; when Confe- 
deration was framed, the nucleus of a great nation was 
formed, and when this country adopted the National 
Policy, it was a formal declaration to the world that we had 
taken the great andi important step of nationhood, to protect 
our own industries and our own labor. We have now 
gone on for nine years in the same direction, and if we are 
now to turn back, and go on our bellies, as one of the 
papers said the other day, and cringe to the United States, 
and tell them we shall go to ruin if they do not give us this — 
treaty,—I say if we are to do that, it is time that this ques- 
tion was put fairly before the people and settled. [am 
glad the question has come up, and I only hope hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite will not forget it as they did the National 
Policy which they espoused in 1887, when they told the 
manufacturers they had nothing to fear. When the hon, 
Minister of Finance declared that he was pleased to find 
that the hon. leader of the Opposition had been converted 
to the National Policy, hon. gentlemen opposite accepted 
that declaration, but they forgot it very quickly. I hope 
they will not forget this so quickly, and let us have the 
issue before the people, for I believe that in this Dominion 
there is an overwhelming majority of the people who will 
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never consent to be absorbed into the United States. I be- 
lieve there is an overwhelming majority of loyal people in 
this Dominion. I believe there is an overwhelming majority 
who will say with me: Let this right hand forget her 
cunning, let this tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if 
I forget thee, Oh, Britain, the home of my ancestors, under 
the temptation of this spread-eagle country ! 


Mr. BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, the hon. gentleman who has 
just takon his seat has expressed his desire that this ques- 
tion should be submitted to the people, for their judgment 
upon it, as soon as possible. If we can judge the future by 
the present, I think the Liberal party will have nothing 
to fear. I have an announcement to make, which I know 
this House will hear with pleasure, that the election in 
L’Assomption has resulted in the return of Mr. Gauthier 
with an increased, or I might say, a quadrupled majority. 
He was elected last year by a majority of twenty-one, and 
this year by a majority of ninety-four. I would now ask 
the indulgense of the House while I make a few observa- 
tions on the question under discussion, I feel as if it was 
my duty to congratalate hon. members who have preceded 
me upon the excellency of their speeches, which have been 
interesting and in many cases full of information, The 
resolution at present before the House is, I think, the most 
important that has ever been discussed since Confedera- 
tion ; it is so comprehensive in its character, so far-reaching 
in its effects, and involves so many questions that have 
puzzled the minds of the greatest financiers and statesmen, 
that I rise to speak upon it with some diffidence. It was 
not my intention, when the resolution was first proposed, 
to take any part in this debate, because I felt that 
the resolution was of such a character that would 
meet with the acceptance of both sides of the House. 
It had been said on the introduction of the Na- 
tional Policy that it was a means to an end, that its pur- 
pose was to obtain reciprocity, and in discussing the 
National Policy upon public platforms, we were always 
met by our opponents with the remark: “ We are free 
traders whenever we can get anybody to free trade with 
us.” In listening to the hon. member who has just taken 
his seat, if I were a spiritualist, I would have almost 
thought that George Washington had returned in some sort 
of an angelic form; but when we come to examine the hon. 
gentleman’s speech, we find that he was accusing members 
on this side of the House with sometimes suppressing 
truth, and who would have thought that this essence of 
purity would ever have forgotten and neglectei the same 
duty himself? Why, Sir, in referring to the Provincial 
debts which were assumed by the Dominion Government, 
he did not tell us anything about the assets which came 
-along with the debts. He spoke of an increase of 
$40,000,000 in the debt during the Mavkenzie Administra- 
tion. He also claims great effects from the National 
Policy, that it has done wonders for the country, and he 
intimates that public men and Governments should not 
make any promises they are not able to fulfil. When we 
come to examire the promises made by hon, gentlemen 
opposite with regard to the National Policy and their 
falfilment, we find they are very wide of the 
mark, One of their promises was that the National 
Policy would check the exodus, which our opponents 
admitted to be going on; and, moreover, that it would 
be the means of bringing back those who had left 
the country. The hon. member for Montreal Centre 
(Mr. Curran), in speaking upon this question, inti- 
mated that had the National Policy been introduced ten 
years earlier, there would have been no exodus from 
Canada, I have takea the trouble to examine as to the 
true state of affsirs in this connection. In 1870 there were 
in the United States 493,000 Canadians; in 1880, 717,157, 
or an annual increase of 22,000. In 1886 the number was 
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1,040,088 or an increase of 55,000 annually, being an in- 
crease of 150 per cent. as compared with the previous years 
under a revenue tariff. I notice that if hon. gentlemen 
opposite seek some good authority as to the resources of 
Canada they generally consult some commercial unionists. 
The hon. member for Assiniboia (Mr. Davin) referred to 
and read part of a speech delivered by Mr. Ritchie, of Ohio. 
Had the hon. member completed the reading of that speech 
he would have found Mr. Ritchie’s opinion with respect to 
this matter. Mr. Ritchie says: 


‘Tn 1854 a treaty of reciprocity was made between the United States 

and Canada, which, by its terms, was to run for a period of ten years or 
longer, unless terminated by either party upon @ year’s notice being 
given. The articles embraced in the schedule attached to this treaty 
were the products of the farm, forest, mine, and the sea, The operation 
of this treaty greatly stimulated the trade of both countries, whose 
present volume is largely due to the impetus given at that time or dur- 
ing that period.” 
The hon. gentleman also referred in somewhat complimen- 
tary terms to my esteemed opponent Mr. Wigle, in terms 
from which I do not dissent. He dwelt also on the loss the 
House had sustained by the absence of Mr. Wigle; but I 
think we may well say that what the House has lost the 
country has gained. The hon. gentleman was guilty of 
great ingratitude in resurrecting that old hackneyed speech 
and asking for a second judgment after its burial by the 
people of South Essex. I think at the same time he did 
Mr. Wigle an injustice from the fact that, if I do not mistake 
the resolution of which he was the seconder, Mr, Wigle has 
since repudiated the principles involved in that speech. At 
a meeting of the Conservative Association on the 12th Sep- 
tember he was the seconder of the following resolution : 


‘‘ This association is of the opinion that at the present time all chan- 
nels of trade and commerce should be as free and unrestricted as possi- 
ble, having due regard to the necessary revenues of the Government and 
the best interests of the Dominion, and that the freest possible commer- 
cial intercourse with all parts of the Hmpire, the United States and 
other nations would promote the best interests of the Dominion.”’ 


An hon, MEMBER. Who seconded the resolution? 


Mr. BRIEN. Mr. Wigle. I thought I would refer to this 
matter as the hon. gentleman might have left a wrong im- 
pression on the minds of hon. members that Mr. Wigle was 
not in accord with advanced public opinion. The hon. 
gentleman also referred to the egg argument in somewhat 
amusing terms. Iam sorry that he did not have that egg, 
foram sure thatif he was as apt with cracked eggs as 
with disjointed arguments he would be tolerably skilful. 
As representative of the people an hon. member of this 
House occupies, as it were, a dual character, especially when 
a new question comes before the House. He has to consider, 
first, its probable effect on his own locality, on the constitu- 
ency he represents; and I will now briefly deal with that 
aspect of the question. I need not tell the people that in 
the section of the country I represent, South Essex, of the 
benefit that would accrue to them from the market of a city 
like Detroit, with a population of 150,000 people, being 
freely thrown open to them. Many of them have, no doubt, 
fresh in their memories the advantages that flowed to them 
from the old reciprocity treaty. It is no question what- 
ever with the people in that section as to who pays 
the duty. Hach man is well aware that if he has a 
horse to sell or any cattle, barley or any other produec 
he has to pay the duty, and instead of receiving 
$100 for his horse he will receive only $80. We have 
an opportunity of becoming conversant with those facts 
from having a personal knowledge of them. I have 
prepared an estimate, which I think isa very moderate 
one, as to the effect of unrestricted reciprocity on my local- 
ity, and the estimate will apply to the country generally. 
Take a farmer having afarm of 100acres. Suppose he sold 
one span of horses worth $200 he would save $40; if he 


| sold two head of cattle worth $100 he would save $10; five 
tons of hay, save $10; 150 bushels of barley, save $10; 100 
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pounds of wool, save $10, or an increase of profits amount- 
ing on the whole.of the products of a hundred acre farm to 
the extent of $150. There isin the county, a portion of 
which I represent, 430,000 acres of assessed farm land, 
which would give 4,300 farms of 100 acres each, Assuming 
that we had free trade with the United States, that would 
give for this county an increased profit of $645,000. In the 
Province generally there are 208,000 farms, and taking the 
increased profit it would reach $31,200.000, which capital- 
ised would amoent to $780,000,000. That is one class of 
farmers. I need not say anything of the fishermen and of 
the Jumbermen, for they wiil be satisfied. As to the manu- 
facturers in our section, I have a communication from a 
manufacturer in the town in which I live, which, with the 
permission of the House, I will read, He writes:— 


“Hgsrx Oantre, Ont., 24th March, 1888. 


“Dwar Sir,—I am just in receipt of your telegram, ‘How would 
reciprocity affect my business.’ I have watched the debates on this 
question with a great deal of interest. Unrestricted reciprocity woald 
be s boon to the manufacturing company here. We would then have 
the American States for our market In fact, we have sold some as it 
is, because they considered the ploughs superior to their own make. 
If it were not for this duty line we could ship large quantities there and 
easily compete with the American manufacturers. We have to buy 
our steel in the States, because there is only one firm that make plough 
steel plates, and they do not make an article to compare with the 
Pittsburgh make. The Nova Scotia plates are very inferior, and they 
eharge just about as much as the Pittsburgh men, that is they add 
nearly as much as the duty, so that. as far as they are concerned they 
make a harvest out of the duty business. Having to buy a good article 
to make good goods in Pittsburgh we have to pay the duty. Last year 
the Government committed the outrage of raising the duty from 123 per 
cent, to 35 per cent. on plough steel plates. 
had made the greater part of our contracts for the season and, therefore, 
could get no more for our ploughs sold. This difference ruined the 
business for the year. True the Government, finding their mistake, 
reduced .the duty to the old thing, 12 per cent, but they would not 
make any rebate for the money wrongfully taken from us during the 
year. Another point. There are about three ploughs made in Canada 
to one in the States, in proportion to the population of the two coun- 
tries. Therefore, the competition hag become so keen that the prices 
are cut very low, and in order to affect sales resort is had to giving 
long terms of credit, thus making the risks of bad debts much more. 
For our line of business, 1 would consider -our institution worth 50 
cents on the $1 more than it is now if the Ohinese wall was thrown 
down. Stand firm as arock. The cause is right and in time must win. 
We are all well. 

“MILNE.” 


T have a telegram from the lumber firm of James Taylor 
& Son in my section of the country. They say : 


‘* We think unrestricted reciprocity would be a great benefit. to our 
businegs.”’ 


I have now dealt with the farmer, the lumberman and the 
manufacturer as far as our section of the country is con- 
cerned and, I believe, so far as my judgment goes, and from 
what I have been able to find out, that it would be of great 
benefit to the fisherman as weil. Now, as to its general 
effects upon the country, we all know that under the old 


reciprocity treaty that we had prosperity in this 
country such as we had not experienced before 
that treaty nor since. We know that our import 


and export trade increased from $30,000,000 in 1853 to 
$84,000,000 in the last year of the treaty. This is sufficient 
guarantee that it was a great benefit and that it was a suc- 
cess as far as the country was concerned. I do not wish to 
delay the House by going into a long list of figures in this 
matter as so many who have preceded mo have given un- 
controvertible facts with regard to those things, We haye 
had figures enough and if we were only able to remember 
them I presume we would be all “ figurc-heads.” With your 
permission, Sir, I will read a report as to the progress of 
the country during the years between 1850 and 1860, It 
is written by Mr, Ward, an American, who made this 
report in 1862 in accordance with the desire of the United 
States Congress. He thoroughly investigated the resour- 
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‘¢ During the interval between the last census and the preceding one 
(1850-1860), the decennial rate of increase of population in Canada 
exceeded that in the United States by nearly 5$ per cent.—Oanada 
adding 40°87 per cent. to her population in 10 years while the United 
States added only 35°58 per ceat. to theirs, She brouzht her wild land 
into cultivation at a rate in nine years, exceeding the rate of increase of 
cultivated lands in the United States in ten years by nearly 6 per eent.— 
Canada in 1860 having added 650 acres of cultivated land to every 100 
acres under cultivation in 1851, while the United States in 1860 had only 
added 14 acres to every 100 acres under cultivation in 1850 Ths value 
per cultivated acre of the farming lands in Canada in 1860 exceeded the 
value per cultivated acre of the farming lands of the United States— 
the average value per cultivated acre in Canada being $20.87 and in 
the United States $16.32. In Oanada a larger capital was invested in 
agricultural implements, in proportion to the amount of land cultivated 
than in tre United States—the average value of agricultural imple- 
ments used on a farm having 100 cultivated acres being in Canada $182 
and in the United States $150. In proportion to population, Cavada in 
1860 raised twice as much wheat as the United States—OCanada in that 
year raising 11:2 bushels for each inhabitant while the United States 
raised only 5°50 bushels for each inhabitant. Bulking together eight 
leading staples of agriculture—wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, peas and beans and potatoes,—Oanada, between 1851 and 1860 
increased her production of these articles from 57,000,000 to 123,000,000 
of bushels—an increase of 113 per cent.; while the United States 
in ten years, from 1850 to 1860, increased their productions of the same 
articles only 45 per cent. In 1860, Canada raised of those articles 49°12 
bushels for each inhabitant, against a production in the United States 
of 43 42 bushels for each inhabitant. Hxcluding Indian corn from the 
list, Canada raised of the remaining articles 48 07 bushels for each 
inhabitant, almost three times the rate of production in the United States, 
which was i6°74 bushels for each inhabitant. And as regards live stock 
and their products, Canada in 1860 in proportion to her population 
owned more horses and more cows, made more butter, kept more sheep, 
and had a greater yield of wool than the United States.” 


Referring to this report the author, Sir Edward Watkin, 
the former president of the Grand Trunk Railway, a gentle- 
man well known to toa, gentlemen in this House, says : 


‘(Our British Government having thus allowed the treaty to expire, 
and having thereby damped the energ.es of the colonies, and exci:ed the 
hoyes of the protectionist and annexationist parties in the States, what 
are we to do? 

“In the first place Parliament should express its condemnation of the 
failure of the executive ; in the second, its desir for peace and fraternity 
with the United States ; and in the third, its determination to stand by 
the Queen’s Dominions on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“ What ought we to seek-now to secure, in the interests of peace and 
civilization ? 

‘(}, A neutralisation of the 3,000 miles of frontier, rendering fortifi- 
cations needless. ; 

‘¢2, A continuance of the neutrality of the lakes and rivers bordering 
on the two countries. 

‘¢3, Common navigation ot the lakes and the outlets of the sea. 

‘‘4, An enlargement of canals and locks to enable the food of the 
west to flow unimpeded and at the smallest cost direct in the same 
bottom to Kurope or any other part of the world. : 

“5. Neutrality of telegraphs and post routes between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, no matter on which territory they may traverse. 

“6, A free interchange of untaxed and an exchange, at internal 
revenue duty rate only, of taxed commodities. 2 

‘7, The passage of goods in bonds through the respective territories 
as heretofore. 

‘8. A common use of ports on both sides of the continent.” 


That statement was made nearly 20 years ago, and it is 
almost in accordance with the present resolution of the 
hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), 
so that we find that all Englishmen do not consider it dis- 
loyal to enter into any reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. It refers to the amendment of the senior member 
for Halifax (Mr. Jones), and it also applies to the section of 
country which I have the honor to represent. At the pres- 
ent time there are residents in the towns along the lake 
shore, many brave sailors, captains and mates of vessels, 
second in courage to no men in the Dominion of Canad3, 
who might be useful citizens it they were retained in 
Canada, but in consequence of not being able to obtain 
situations, owing to the destruction, almost, of our shipping, 
they have to seek work in the United States, although it 
does not have the effect, as hon, gentlemen opposite would 
seem to think, of making them disloyal, because they still 
live under the British flag and are loyal subjects of the 
Queen, Now, I will not contrast the condition of Canada at 
different periods, as that has been so frequently done by 


ces and the progress that Canada had made and was making. | hon. gentlemen from this side of the House, kut I will refer 


In his report he says : 
Mr. Brien. a 


to one or to points. With regard to population, I think I 
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have made a fair and moderate estimate, 1 have taken, as a | and I am glad to say that I think we can produce evidercs 


basis our population in 1861, and the natural increase of 
births over deaths. In the Australian colonies that increase 
is 24 per cent., or at least 25 per thousand, and in order to 
maintain the position under all circumstances, I have placed 
our increase at 40 per cent., which will be at the rate of 2 
per cent. The population of the old Provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, in 1861, was 
300,000. Then our population in those Provinces should 
have been, in d&71, 3,708,000. Adding to the populatioa 
of the old Provinces that of Prince Edward Island, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, and the North-West Territories, 
200,000, which is, I think, a little under the mark, we 
should have, in 1871, a population of 3,908,000, Add 
to this from the same standpoint the natural increase, 
and we should have, in 1886, a population of 5,080,000; 
whereas, according to the statistics furnished by the 
Government, our population in 1886 did not exceed 
4,725,000, ‘Then we have lost of our natural increase, 
355,000. Add to this sum the immigrants we have received, 
according to the Government figures, 824,000, and wa have, 
under these circumstances, 1,179,000 to account jor, and 
the question is, where have they gone, and what is the 
cause of their departure? Sir, ifa remedy can be found 
which will retain these people at home, and, if possible, 
bring back those that have gone away, I think it should be 
adopted, and I bolieve that unrestricted reciprocity would 
have that effect. We all remember the great prumises that 
were made ofa home market under the National Policy. 
Well, this home market has not been found for the farmers. 
In some cases, I believe, there is a slight increase in the 
population of the towns and cities, but it has been at 
tho expense of the country, so that there is really no home 
market whatever. It has been said by hon, gentlemen 
opposite that under unrestricted reciprocity our cattle trade 
with England would be destroyed. I will not presume to 
give you an opinion on that point myself, but I will give 
you the statement of a gentleman whom all will admit to 
be fully competent to speak upon it, and that is Mr. Valancy 
Faller, a stock dealer. I will not detain the House by 
reading a long letter of his upon this point, but in 
substance he says that this new arrangement will not 
affect the sale of cattle in England if our quarantine regu- 
lations remain the same. Now, it has always been claimed 
by hon, gentlemen who have p eceded me on the opposite 
side of the House, that the National Policy has benefited the 
jaboring men. Instead of using any argument of my own, 
{will mention a circumstance that ovcurred to my personal 
knowledge, which shows the effect it has upon laborisg 
men near the border who are in frequent communication 
with the people across the line. A young man who was 
employed as a painter in the village of Leamington, went 
to Detroit and bought an article which cost him $1. 
Coming back over the river, he had to pay a duty of 30 or 
35 cents. He went to his home, and a few days afterwards 
a painter came from the city of Detroit and offered to work 
for the same employer at a much less rate of wages than 
this young man could obtain himself, so that the young 
man had to come down to the standard of the American 
labor or else lose his situation. That was the effect upon 
this laboring man. It not only reduced the purchasing 
power of what he earned, but it gave him no _ protection. 
Indeed, public money has been spent in the past in bring- 
ing laborers over from Europe to compete with our own 
laborers, 


Mr. TAYLOR. Times are much better in Canada than 
in the States, then ¢ 


Mr. BRIEN, That only shows the principle. It is a 
special case, it shows what they can do. Now, the question 
of interprovincial trade has been frequently referred to; 
the Minister of Marine has referred to it at great length, 


of the benefit of unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States, by taking the result of interprovincial trade. What 
nas been the principal cause of the increase of interpro- 
vincial trade? Why, Sir, simply throwing down the bar- 
riers between the various Provinces which formerly hai a 
tariff of their own, It had the effect of increasing the 
interprovincial trade,and [I am sure that trade will not 
stop on account of the flag. Our climate varies over a 
narrow strip of country over 4,000 miles in length, and our 
natural productions are varied according to the climate. 
Well, we must have variety of products in order to 
secure an exchange of trade, because two nations 
having the same classes of goods to export are 
not likely to trade so freely with each other 
other as those having dissimilar classes. Variety is the 
basis of exchange and exchange is the basis of commerce, 
and I kaow of no means to meet the case except that set 
forth in the resolution now before the House. The Govern- 
ment may tunnel mountains, they may bridge rivers, and 
annihilate space, but they will find it impossible to overcome 
the difficulties of climate. The hon. the Minister of Marine 
referred to the natural market. With regard to that ques- 
tion, there are many things to be taken into consideration. 
A natural market is one in which we can sell at profitable 
prices, and from which we can obtain in exchange return 
cargoes. The hon. gentleman also referred to the West 
Indies and to the increase in provincial trade as compensat- 
ing advantages to the Maritime Provinces for being 
debarred from their natural market. On this point, I will 
read what the late Mr Howe has eaid, and Mr. Howe, I 
think, is an authority whom no one would ba likely to quee- 
tion. Mr. Howe, according to a report in the Halifax 
Chronicle, said : 

Our neigbbors may have their faults and their misfortunes, but there 
they are 34,000,000 of them divided from us by the Bay of Fundy as by 
a street—they on the one side and we on the other. Where will be our 
market for coal for ever ? In the United States. Where will be the market 
for our grindstones ? Inthe United States. Where will be our market for 
plaster, and fish, and our potatoes? In the United States. Here are five 
great staples, and there is our market.’’ 

That ought to be accepted as good authority. He goes on 
to state: 

‘¢ The man with a shallop of coal goes to the United States ; he wants 
a freight to return with, and you say to him: ‘ You shall bring back 


flour from the United States, but you must turn your shallop up the St. 
Lawrence and make a twenty-five or thirty days voyage to Quebec.’’ 


Hon. members also differ, as did the hon. member for Perth 
(Mr. Hesson) and the hon. member for Huron (Mr. Porter), 
with regard to what the result of the policy embodied in 
this resolution would be. The hon. member fer Perth inti- 
mates that we would likely become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, while the hon. member for Huron claims 
that we produced in Canada as fine a type of men as exist 
on the face of the earth. There is a contradiction some- 
where, I thoroughly agree with the hon. member for 
Haron that Canada does produce the highest type of man 
to be found in the world, just as I believe it is not the 
country which presents the greatest facilities for man’s 
livehhood that develops the highest type. The highest 
type, on the contrary, is found in those countries where 
pluck, energy and skill are required to overcome adverse 
influerces and consecrate nature to men’sown use, IfCanada 
produces a superior type of man, how is it that Canadians 
will not be able to compete with their American neighbors 
when they will have just as cheap labor and all the raw 
material at hand? It seems to me somewhat strange that 
while hon, gentlemen opposite are willing, if we can judge 
by their past utterances, to let the farmer seek his market 
where he will, they will not allow him to buy where he 
will, but insist on giving control of the whole market of 
this country to the manufacturers. That the interests of 
the farmers, the lumbermen and the fishermen should be 
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sacrificed to protect the interests of the manufacturers does 
not appear on its face to be just. With regard to our 
manufactures, our exports have within the last few years 
been on the decrease, instead of the increase. A great deal 
has been said about this cry of disloyalty. It does seem 
to me that in this case, that cry is quite uncalled for; and 
I would not insult the constituents of hon.gentlemen opposite 
by insinuating that they are disloyal when there is no cause 
for disloyalty. When this question is being discussed, I have 
always in my mind what the historian Hallam says. I hope 
it does not apply in this case, He says: ‘ Patriotism 
and loyalty are too frequently the pretense of the 
hypocrite, and the plea of the designing politician.” The 
hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Baird) gave us quite a lecture 
on this question, but I think if he were reminded of the 
past, he might take a little of the lecture for himself. He 
did not know how to manifest his loyalty sufficiently, but 
the hon. gentleman occupies here a unique position ; and 
if we are to judge from the past, all he need do would be to 
visit his returning officer and with equal justice, that func- 
tionary might appoint the hon. gentleman to any position 
he chose and thus give him an opportunity to sacrifice his 
life or the British Empire, Let us turn back to 1%69, and 
we will find some interesting reading. In the speech of 
the late Hon. George Brown, that hon. gentleman when 
speaking about the demand made in 1869 to negotiate a 
treaty on a bisis somewhat similar to that laid down in the 
resolution before us, said: 

“‘More than one effort was made by the late Government (Macdonald- 
Cartier) for the renewal of the old treaty between 1866 and 1869. In 
1869 formal negotiations were entered into with the American Govern- 
ment and the projet of a treaty was presented for discussion. The 
degotiations continued from July, 1869, to March, 1870. The projet 
included the cession for a term of years of our fisheries to the United 
States; the enlargement and enjoyment of our canals; the free enjoy- 
ment of the navigation of the St. Lawrence River, the assimilation of 
our customs and excise duties; the concession of an import duty equal 
to the internal revenue taxes of the United States; and the free admis- 
sion into either country of certain manufactures of the other.”’ 

To make this stronger I will read the comments of the 
Times on Mr. Dorion’s speech. The Times said: 

‘A single circumstance may show to what extent the freedom of 
action of our colonies may go. It is at this very moment a matter of 
discussion in Canada whether atreaty of reciprocity should not be con- 
cluded with the United States; and the result of the deliberations may 
very possibly be the admission of the manufactures of New England into 
the Dominion under lighter duties than the manufactures of Great 
Britain. {f the Canadian Ministry come to the conelusion that such 


an arrangement is for the benefit of their country, will the Colonial 
Office advise the Crown to disallow the negotiations? Assuredly not.” 


With regard to this discrimination against England, I took 
some trouble to ascertain what was the effect of the old 
reciprocity treaty of 1864 on the trade of England. From 
1844 to 1850, our aggregate trade with England was $160,- 
000,000, or an average of $14,500,000 a year. From 
1854 to 1866, $332,000,000, or an average of $25- 
500,0(0 a year. This is an increase of about 80 per cent, 
I think that will be a full answer to the question of discrimi- 
nation. Instead of decreasing our trade with the United 
Kingdom, I am confident that this would have a tendency 
to increase our trade with Great Britain, as it would induce 
such an era of prosperity in this country as would enable 
us to purchase more than we do now. Further, I believe 
it will also have the effect of consolidating the various 
Provinces, and creating a feeling of satisfaction which I 
think no man will doubt is required at the present time. 
{ think any person, looking at the situation calmly, will find 
that there is a feeling of dissatisfaction with Confederation 
itself, and I think it is a duty on the part of all those who 
have at heart the interests and the stability ot Con- 
federation to support this resolution, if it is going to have 
the effect, as we believe, of consolidating and cementing 
together the various Provinces of this Dominion. There 
cau be no doubt that it would have that effect, that it would 
give greater satisfaction to the Maritime Provinces, that it 
Mr, Brien. 


would afford a more convenient market to the people of 
the North-West, and that it would also largely add to the 
prosperity of the farmer and the manufacturer in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. We believe that such an era of prosperity 
would set in if this were carried out that it would have the 
effect not only of doubling our trade with the United States 
but also that with England. It certainly would have that 
effect if we are to jadge from the past. It is time that this 
question should be faced and should be looked at from a 
serious standpoint. We aspire at some future time to 
become a nation, and there is no doubt that we have a good 
foundation on which to build a great nation if we now 
pursue a proper course, and I believe this is the first step 
to consolidate the Provinces together. 


Mr. WILSON (Lennox.) I have been somewhat sur- 
prised to hear the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) pressing this debate after the observa- 
tions which were made by Sir Charles Tupper. Has the 
hon. gentleman got any more information from the United 
States Government leading him to believe that this is a 
more opportune time to present this matter to that Govern- 
ment than the time when it was presented at Washington ? 
Does not the hon. gentleman know that the great political 
parties in the United States are now engaged in getting 
ready for the presidential election, and that the party in 
power is not likely to do anything to lessen its. chances of 
success at the poll? The hon. gentleman will remember 
the efforts which were made by the Government of which 
he was a member, I refer to the Government of the Hon. 
Mr. Mackenzie, when they sent the Hon. George Brown to 
Washington aod made a desperate effort to get a reciprocity 
treaty passed. They were accused on that occasion of offering 
more than they were justified in offering, but, notwithstand- 
ing the liberal offers which they made to the people of the 
United States,the United States refused to make such a treaty. 
Is this agitation in the interests of the country, or is it 
because hon. gentlemen opposite have failed in their pro- 
phecies in relation to the Fishery Treaty and are now seek- 
ing to raise a cry in order to injure the Government and to 
embarrass the Government, and in that way, as the hon. 
member for South Grey (Mr. Landerkin) said, get a plat- 
form with which to go tothe people? Toe hon. member for 
North Wellington (Mr. McMullen) drew a very doleful 
picture of the position of the farmers of this country. He 
seemed to think that, if we could get commercial union or 
unrestricted reciprocity with the Un ted States, it would be 
a boon for all our ills; our land would go up in value, we 
would have general prosperity, and we would be altogether 
much better off. I would like to compare our exporis in 
breadstuffs from 1875 to 1879 with those from :880 to 1884, 
We exported of breadstuffs from 1575 to 1879, $81,954,797 ; 
but we imported to the value of $61,362,580, or we exported 
over our imports in those five years, $20,592,217, or a 
yearly average of $4,118,443. Our exports of breadstuffs 
from 1880 to 1884, under the National Policy period, 
were $90,201,639, and our imports $16,623,986, or the 
total exports over imports amounted to $73,577,653, 
or a yearly average of $14,715,530, as compared with 
a yearly average under the administration of hon. gentle- 
men opposite of $4,118,443, or about three and a-half times 
as much. I think hon. gentlemen opposite will admit that 
this must have been of some benefit to the farmers of the 
country, that, if the people of this country raised so much 
more produce, they must have had more money, and times 
must of necessity have been better. Now, the hon. gentle- 
men suppose that they have made a strong case showing 
the depression of the farmers of this country. I would like 
to give them a quotation from an hon, gentleman who 
stands high in the party of hon. gentlemen opposite, who 
was at one time a member of the Mowat Administration, 
and who was before that a member of this House, I think 
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he has taken a great deal of pains to get the necessary 
information on which he bases the statement which I will 
read, which is a short extract from one of the five letters 
written by the Hon. James Young to the Globe in 1887. 
He says ; 

“ How absurd itis, not to say unpatriotic, to speak of Canadians, 
especially our farmers, as being poverty stricken and suffering serious 
disadvantages as compared with our American neighbors. Let them 
go into the country districts of the various States; let them compare 
northern Maine and New Hampshire with our Maritime Provinces, or 
Michigan, Ohio, or any other State, with Ontario; let them contrast 
the territories of the Great North-West, and it will be found that our 
general prosperity does not compare unfavorably with theirs. So far 
as Ontario is concerned, I know no part of the United States in which 
the masses of the people are healthier, wealthier, or happier.” 


That is astatement made by a leading member of the party 
of hon, gentlemen opposite. The hon. member for North 
Wellington (Mr. McMullen) also took great exception to the 
home market. He wanted to know where our home market 
was. He had a zreat deal to say about the tall chimneys 
which had been promised to us under the National Policy. 
I have another short extract here from the same hon. gen- 
tleman whom I have quoted before, and I think it ought 
to be good authority to hon. gentlemen opposite. In speak- 
ing of the markets in which we dispose of our farm produce, 
he classifies them as three markets—the American, the 
British, and the home market; and he says: 


“Tt is the very marrow of the question to determine the relative value 
of these three markets to our farmers, and we are fortunately now in 
possession of some reliable data which may guide us in doing so. The 
able head of the Ontario Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Archibald Blue, in a 
carefully prepared statement now in my possession, makes the value of 
everything produced on Ontario farms in 1886 to have been close upon 
$160,000,000. Adding $140,000,000 for all the other Provinces, which 
must bea moderate estimate, we reach a total production for the 
Dominion of $300,000,000. Assuming that one-half of these products 
were consumed by the farming community themselves. These various 
statistics will, I trust, furnish our farmers some reliable data upon 
which to estimate the relative value of their three chief markets. The 
surplus farm production of the Dominion (only one-half the total 
amount) for 1886, as we saw above, was about $150,000,000, and of 
this our own market absorbed (to use round numbers), $110,000,000, 
or 73 per cent.; Great Britain, $22,500,000, or 15 per cent.; and the 
United States $15,500,000, or 10 per cent. It is quite evident from these 
facts that it must be absurd to represent our farmers as dependent on a 
market which for twenty years has only taken 10 per cent. of their 
surplus and only 5 per cent. of their total annual production.”’ 


Now, if the hon. gentleman will just consider this a little, 
I think he will find where the home market is. I think a 
home market that consumes 73 per cent. of our surplus 
products is a very good home market, England takes 15 
per cent. of our surplus, while the United States takes only 
10 per cent., so that we have not much to gain from com- 
mercial union. The hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
said that if we got unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States it would be a great boon to the farmers of his dis- 
trict, and that it would bring back to this country many of 
the Canadian people who have gone to the United States. 
But he failed to tell us how we could bring them back. If 
he would only tell us that, it would be a good thing for this 
country, and we might make the effort. But the hon, 
gentleman forgets that if we have a market of 60,000,000 
people to deal with, the moment we have unrestricted reci- 
procity with them, we shall have 60,000,000 competitors in 
our own market, and a people who export $500,000,000 worth 
of farm products annually are not likely to want much of 
our farm products, The hon. member for North Norfolk 
in a very ably and carefully prepared speech, tried to make 
out that the farmers of this country pay the duty on all 
they export, and he was not satisfied with that, bat he said 
they also pay duty on what they import. It is a new doc- 
trine to me that we pay the duties both ways, and it may 
be true, but I do not believe it. On that subjoct I would 
like to give another short quotation from the Hon, Mr. 
Young, to show what the view of the Reform party has 
been in the past: 


‘¢ Hqually fallacious is it to assume that the Canadian farmer pays 

all the duties on the horses, cattle, barley, &c., which are exported 
across the lines. For forty years the Liberal party has been taught 
differently, and the demonstrations of Adam Smith, confirmed by all 
great living political economists, as well as by practical experience, 
clearly prove the contrary.”’ 
That has been the doctrine of the Reform party in the past, 
and I believe it is the common sense view of all parties of 
the present time, that although there may be exceptions, 
as a rule the consumer pays the duty. The hon. member 
for Kast Huron (Mr. Macdonald) said in his speech that we 
raise a particular kind of barley, and that the Americans 
must have that barley, and still he insisted that the Cana- 
dian farmer, in order to get it into the American market, 
must pay the duty. That seems to be a very strange kind 
of logic, and, if it is correct, I think it was very kind of 
the American Government, in 1883, to take 5 cents a 
bushel of duty off, just to benefit the Canadian farmer. 
With reference to the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 in natural 
products, which has been so much talked about, some hon, 
gentlemen on this side of the House have said that there 
were casual advantages which made times better for Can- 
ada than they would otherwise have been during the 
existence of that Treaty. The hon. member for Hast 
Huron said the Grand Trunk had been commenced five 
years before the Reciprocity Treaty went into effect. Ido 
not wish to dispute that, because preliminary surveys may 
have been made, and some work may have been done; but 
one thing we do know, the Grand Trunk Railway was 
not opened for traffic until 1856, and consequently between 
1854 and 1856 there must have been a large amount of 
money spent in this country in building that railroad, which 
must have added materially to the prosperity of the people. 
The hon. gentleman also said that the Russian war was 
nearly over before the treaty of 1854 came into effect. We 
all know that the Russian war commenced in 1854 and the 
treaty of peace was not signed unti] 1856; and no matter 
whether the war was nearly over or not, I do not think any 
member of this House will venture to say that wheat went 
up to $3 a bushel in consequence of the reciprocity treaty, 
but I think every hon, gentleman knows that the Russian 
war was the cause of that rise. The hon. gentleman also 
said the American war from 1861 to 1865 was of no advan- 
tage to us, as it cut off 10,000,000 Southerners from dealing 
with us, I think that war was a very great advantage to 
us, because it drew more than 2,000,000 of the American 
people from industrial pursuits for fighting purposes ; 
consequently these men were not able to provide their own 
necessaries, and were at the same time kept from competi- 
tion with us in our market. I have taken the trouble to look 
up some statistics on this subject, and I find that our total 
exports to the United States from 1855 to 1859, before the 
war, amounted to $78,000,000, or a yearly average of 
$15,610,000, while our exports to the United States from 
1861 to 1865, after the war, amounted to $93,866,600, or a 
yearly average for the five years of $18,773,000, It does 
seem to me that these figures show that that war was of 
some advantage to the people of this country. The yearly 
average surplus exported to the United States during the 
war period exceeded that exported before the war by over 
$3,000,000. It seems to me that was quite an advantage. 
There is just one other matter with respect to this treaty of 
1854; it is part of the statement made by the hon. member 
for Kast Huron (Mr. Macdonald), and I agree with him, 
He said : © 


‘¢ Hon. members on this side of the House are willing to accept the 
same kind of treaty as the one of 1854.’’ 


I am willing to accept that kind of treaty too, and I 
believe hon. gentlemen on this side of the House are willing 
to accept such a treaty; but they are not willing to go 
the length to which hon. gentlemen opposite seem to be 
willing to go, that is so far as unrestricted reciprocity in 
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order to secure trade with the United States. Asa reason 
why we are not prepared to do that, I am in a position to 
prove out of the mouth of the same gentleman to whom I 
\ » have referred, that we have been more prosperous since 
\ | the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty even than we were 
| during that time. If that can be shown to be the case we 
ought to be able to dictate to the United States, or at least 
we ought to be prepared to say that we are prepared to 
accept a treaty on fair terms, and except on a fair terms we 
are not prepared to accept any treaty. The gentieman to 
whom | refer is Hon, James Young, a gentleman belonging 
to the party of the hon. gentlemen opposite. He says: 
“(There exists almost universally throughout Canada not only the 
most friendly feelings towards the United States, but an ardent desire for 
freer commercial relations between the two countries. Not that we 
cannot prosper otherwise. On the contrary, notwithstanding some 
grievous misgovernment, Canada never developed or prospered more 
than during the twenty yearssince the reciprocity treaty expired.’’ 
It seems to me that it is a very good reason why we should 
be prepared to accept a reasonable and fair reciprocity 
treaty, and not be willing to give the Americans any 
advantage. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Would that not be a reason for 
having no treaty at all? 


Mr. WILSON (Lennox). I would simply say, in reply 
_, to the hon. member for Bothwell, that we can do without a 
\treaty. I think we can do better with one, and I am pre- 
| pared to go any reasonable length to secure it, but 1 am 
(not willing to go the length of annexation. 


An hon. MEMBER. Who is? 


Mr. WILSON (Lennox). Ido not like to be personal, 
for to be personal is to be unparliamentary, and I would 
not like to be usparliamentary. We will, however, soon 
find out what unrestricted reciprocity means. It is pretty 
hard to tell what it does mean, if it does not mean annexa- 
tion. 


An hon. MEMBER. Why did it not mean that before? 


Mr. WILSON (Lennox). We never had unrestricted re- 
ciprocity before. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), 
Tupper. 

Mr. BOWELL. No, never. 

Mr. WILSON (Lennox). Uarestricted reciprocity 
with the United States means free trade with the United 
States and the same kird of tariff against the rest of the 
world as the United States has in force. I think that is 
unrestricted reciprocity ; I may be wrong, and if so, hon. 
gentlemen who follow me will put me right, I should like 
to give another quotation from the same gentleman to 
whom | have referred, because I rather like his views, and 
I think he is a sensible man and a good Reformer. 


Mr. LANDERKIN,. All Reformers are that. 


Mr. WILSON (Lennox). Yes, all Reformers are, but 
they do not always show themselves to be so. That gentle- 
man says: 

“Tt may be presented in the pleasing guise of ‘complete reciprocity ,’ 
but every intelligent person must see that what is proposed is simply a 
Zollverein, which is not only irreconcilable with our continued connec- 
tion with Great Britain, but a sort of half way house on the road to 
annexation. Political union has followed commercial union in Ger- 
many, and he must be very blind who thinks it would be different on 
this Continent.’’ 

That is a statement made by Hon. James Young, who is a 
man that I think hon. gentlemen opposite will say is worthy 
of credence, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). That statement is an historical 
mistake, 


Mr. WILSON (Lennoz). 


It was proffered by Sir Charles 


It may be, we do not know. 


The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) may know, for ' 


Mr. WiLson (Lennox.) 


ES 


he is said to be a philosopher. I have a statement here, 
taken from a newspaper, made by ex-city Attorney J. N. 
Cross, of Minneapolis. He says: 


‘« The time has come to be generous to Canada, and to at once form 
with her a Commercial Union, a ‘ Zollverein ’ for tariffs, a perfect union 
for trade, traffic and commerce in their every aspect, to be followed by 
@ political union.’’ 


I think if hon. gentlemen will take the trouble to investi- 
gate as to the men who are in favor of commercial union or 
unrestricted reciprocity on the other side of the line, they 
will find they are only in favor of it as they hope it will be 
a stepping stone to annexation. I desire to give the House 
an illustration of the effect which unrestricted reciprocity 
would have in this country in regard to direct taxation. 
Our revenue, a3 a matter of course, is raised now from cus- 
toms duties. We raised last year $22,500,000, $7,300,000 
of which was on goods imported from the United State. We 
imported a little over 40 per cent. of our total imports from 
the United States last year, and although I have talked 
with many people, some favoring unrestricted reciprocity 
and others opposing it, I never met a man who said our 
imports from the United States under the system proposed 
by hon. gentlemen opposite would be less than 75 per cent, 
of the whole importation. My own impression is that 
it would be more, that if we had free traie with the 
United States, we would buy in that market everything 
we could, and only go outside that country for such 
articles as we could not procure there. In that way we 
would lose from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000, which sum 
would have to be made up by direct taxation. I desire to 
give the House an illustration of how this proposition, if 
carried out would affect the counties of Lennox and Ad- 
dington, because hon. gentlemen opposite claim to be 
anxious to benefit the farmers, and they nev-r tire of talk- 
ing about the wrongs of the farmers under the present 
Administration. The assessment of the county is $8,166,000. 
Of that amount only $438,000 is for personal property and 
taxable income, while $7,728,000 odd is for real property. 
Hon. members, especially those who have had anything to 
do with municipal matters, can easily understand how this 
happens.* The asssssor can see the real estate and the 
improvements, and consequently he cannot be deceived to 
any great degree as to the value. If he is not satisfied, he 
can make enquiries of the neighbors and find the value, 
whereas when he comes to assess personal property or tax- 
able income the people are interested in not telling him 
the whole truth, and people hold the opinion that there 
is not much harm in doing it. In my county we have 
one town of nearly 4,00U inhabitants, from fifteen to 
twenty villages with from 50 to 500 inhabitants, and in all 
those places there is a good deal of personal property ; bat 
my impression is, that three-fourths of the persona! property 
in the county is not taxed, and the result of that for muni- 
cipal purposes real property pays more than seventeen 
times as much as personal property and taxable income. 
If we have to raise direct taxation in order to conduct 
the affairs of the country the same thing will happen. 
There is another serious aspect to this question which I 
think hon. gentlemen have forgotten. ‘They are never 
tired talking about the wickedness of the revising barrister 
and his clerks, and the hon. gentlemen must know that if 
we have to resort to direct taxation that we will have to 
get in all probability valuators for every municipality, bat 
certainly we will have to get tax collectors. Those people 
going around those different municipalities will have an 
opportunity of doing political work and that sort of thing, 
and Tam afraid that if hon. gentlemen succeed in getting 
this resolution through and a treaty made with the United 
States they will be kept out of power for the next twenty 
pears not alone the next five years, which would be very 
ad. 
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Mr, BOWELL. Bad for them? 
Mr. WILSON (Lennox). Yes, bad for them. 
Mr, BOWELL. Good for the country. 


Mr. WILSON (Lennox). Yes, as my hon. friend says, 
it would be good for the country. There were some sweep- 
ing assertions made by the hon. member for North Norfolk 
(Mr. Charlton). In his speech to this House, which was 
very carefully prepared, he said that all public works should 
be stopped, as well as all subsidies to railways. He would 
reduce the grant to the militia by a million dollars, or, in 
other words, wipe it out altogether; he would stop super- 
annuations, reduce the civil service 65 per cent., reduce the 
House of Commons one-half and virtually wipe out the 
Senate. I would like to know if the party which the hon. 
gentleman follows ever comes into power, will he say to 
them: “I will not give that party my support unless they 
make these reforms,” or is it that he wants annexation 
pure and simple. Gentlemen, I do not know which view of 
the matter he takes. I suppose it makes very little differ- 
ence to me personally, but I am satisfied that Canada wants 
to maintain her independence. Iam satisfied the Govern- 
ment of this country is doing the best thing for the country. 

26—1888—3 


An hon. MEMBER, No. 


Mr. WILSON (Lennox), Hon. gentlemen opposite may 
differ, but I say “‘ yes.” Notwithstanding the wail of the 
hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
and the laudations of the United States by the hon. member 
for North Norfolk (M. Charlton) and his supporters I have 
faith in the future of Canada, and [am willing to support 
the Government lead on by the right hon. Sir John A. 
Macdonald, who has brought this country to bea great 
Dominion from being a few scattered Provinces. 


Mr. O'BRIEN moved the adjournment of the debate, 
Motion agreed to. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 11.55 p.m, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wepnespay, 4th April, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o'clock, 


PRAYERS, 
STANSTEAD ELECTION TRIAL. 


Mr, SPEAKER informed the House that he had received 
from the Hon. Mr. Justice Brooks the certificate of judg- 
ment in the matter of the election petition for the Electoral 
District of Stanstead, by which the.said petition was dis- 
missed. ; 


REPORTS ON PRIVATE BILLS. 
Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved : 


That, as the time for the reception of reports of Committees on Private 
Bills will expire to-morrow, the same be extended until Fridsy, vhe 
27:h instant, in accordance with the recommendation of the Select 
Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines, in 
their fifth report. 

Mr. LAURIER. Is not that a very unusually long 
period to extend the time to? If I understood aright, it 
was up to the 27th instant that the hon. gentleman pro- 
posed to extend the time, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. No, it is not an unusual 
thing. On the contrary, we have to do it from time to time 
on account of the work of the committees. I think our com- 
mittee, which has, I suppose, three-fourths of the Bilis 
presented to the House this year, cannot sit oftener than 
weare sitting. We sit twice, and sometimes three times a 
week, and we will require all this time to pass the Bills 
which have been presented. 


Sir RICHARDCARTWRIGHT. What time do you pro- 
pose to get through? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. As soon as you let us get 
through. 


FORFEITURES FOR TREASON AND FELONY. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill 
(No. 88) to abolish forfeitures for treason and felony, and to 
otherwise amend tho law relatingthereto. Heraid: It is 
proposed by this Bill to adopt the provisions of the law of 
England in reference to forfeitures for treason and felony ; 
practically to abolish forfeitures for treason and felony, but 


to provide a means by which the property of persons con-! 
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victed shall, during their incarceration, be administered, 
sudject to an account to them at the conclusion of their 
term, Pcwerisalsoto be given to the court which has 
jurisdiction to try these offences, to award compensation for 
the injuries the convict may have inflicted. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS ~BILL. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill 
(No. 89) to amend chapter eight of the Revised Statutes: 
An Act respecting the Election of Members to the House 
of Commons. He said: I will make a few brief explana- 
tions as to the purport of the Bill. In the fizst place, it 
contains the principal provisions which were embodied in 
the Bill which was under discussion during last Session of 
this Louse, which seemed to meet with a good deal of favor 
on both sides of the House. In addition it is proposed to 
adopt the section of the English Act which allows to a 
member whose agents have, without his knowledge or con- 
nivance, committed acts in relation to the offences of treat- 
ing and undue influence, and which would forfeit his seat — 
in such circumstances, tae member has a right to excuse 
himself by showing affirmatively to the court the following 
circumstances: that no corrupt or illegal practice was com- 
mitted at such election by the candidate or his regular 
election agent ; that the offences mentioned in the Bill were 


committed coutrary to the orders or without the 
connivance of such candidate or his agent ; 
that such candidate cr his agent took all reason- 


able means to prevent the commission of corrupt or 
illegal practices; the offences mentioned in the Bill were of 
a trivial and unimportant character; that in all other re- 
spects the election was free from any corrupt or illegal 
practice on the part of such candidate or his agent; in such 
case the candidate is not to be snbject to the incapacity 
provided by the Act. It is proposed, likewise, by this Bill, 
to make uniform the dates for holding elections in British 
Columbia and in the other electoral districts for which 
specia] provisions had been made as to the time for nomi- 
nation, and the interval between nomination and polling 
day, in consequence of the difficullies of communication. 
Then it is proposed that special disqualifications, as in the 
mother country, shall be estabiished in relation to persons 
who are convicted upon the indictment of any corrupt 
practice. Lt is proposed, in addition to the penalties pre- 
scribed by the existing law, that these persons shall be, for 
seven years from the date of their conviction, incapable of 
being registered as persous entitled to vote, or of scolding 
any public office withia the gift of the Crown or the Par- 
liament of Canada; vacatiog any such office if they hold 
any when convicted of such offence; they are made 
incapable of being elected to this House, or if 
holding a seat in the House, they must vacate 
it. There are various other provisions inserted with a 
view of increasing the safeguards as to secrecy, as to tam- 
pering with ballot boxes, providing for greater conveniences 
for the taking of statements which are required to be taken 
at the close of the poll, and the authentication of the state- 
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ments which are usually enclosed in the ballot boxes, The 
Bill likewise deals with the cases mentioned last Session, of. 
the boxes being lost, and the statements not being forth- 
coming. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). As to the gazetting of members ? 
Mr. THOMPSON. There is no special provision. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I would like to ask 
the Minister of Justice as to whether there is any pro- 
vision regulating, within certain limits, the issue of the 
writ to the returning officer, or perhaps I should say more 
correctly, taking care thata returning officer be appointed 
within some reasonable period after the writ has beon issued 
by you, Mr. Speaker. mg 


Mr. THOMPSON. There 
subject. 


Mr. TROW. I would like to ask from the Minister an 
explanation of the first section of his Bill, He said that the 
subject had been fully discussed last Sossion, and favorably 
received by this House, yet he omitted to explain the nature 
of the amendments. 


Mr. THOMPSON: I beg the hon. gentleman’s pardon. 
The sections which I referred to particularly were those 
providing that the ballot paper should be sufficiently sub- 
staatial to prevent marking and puncturing it in such a 
way as that it would be possible to discern the way in which 
a person votes, and providing for a hard surface to be 
furnished by the returning officer or his deputy, in order 
that the ballot may be marked without showing through 
on the other side, and various other details of that kind. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


is no provision on that 


PUNISHMENTS, PARDONS AND COMMUTATIONS 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill 
(No. 90) to amend chapter 181 of the Revised Statutes, 
respecting punishments, pardons and commutations of 
sentences. He said: It is merely to remove a defect in the 
existing law as applicable to the North-West Territories, 
There are provisions in the Speedy Trials Act with refer. 
ence tu sentences carrying with them hard labor, and the 
Speedy Trials Act does not extend to the North-West 
Territories; this Bill will remedy that defect. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


FRAUDULENT MARKS ON MERCHANDISE, 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill 
(No. 91) to consolidate and amend the law respecting 
fraudulent marks on merchandise. He said: This Bill 
will be found to be an adaptation of the Knglish Frauduleut 
Marks Act of 1887, and which all Her Majesty’s colonies 
have been asked to adopt. I may explain that the provi- 
sions of the existing laws with reference to the fraudulent 
marking of merchandise were found to be almost entirely 
inadequate, and in 1883 a convention was held at which 
the following powers were directly or indirectly repre- 
sented: Belgium, Brazil, France, Great Britain, Guatemala, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal,San Domingo, Ser- 
via, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and the United States, 
These States adopted the provisions which are contained in 
this Act and in the Imperial Act of 1887. A subsequent 
convention was held in 1886 in which the provisions of the 
preceding convention were confirmed, and extending as re- 
gards some matters of detail. I will say that the new pro- 
visions, in the first place, provide a protection by criminal 
proceedings in relation to fraudulent marking of merchan- 
dise. The protection by criminal process is confined 
by this Bill to the registered trade marks. The 
system of registration has been in force for ten or 

Mr. THompson, 
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eleven years, and it has been held both in the mother 
country and, I think, in the colonies that sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable the registration system to be 
perfected, and it is, therefore, proper to take criminal 
action for fraud in relation to registered trade marks, In 
the second place, the burden of proof has been changed in 
relation to goods fraudulently marked with fraudulent 
trade marks. Persons having such goods in their possession 
are required to prove affirmatively that they came by them 
in good faith and had no intention of fraud. Then it is 
provided that all offences against the Trade Marks Act 
shall be punished by summary conviction, instead of being 
left to be dealt with by indictment under the old system, 
It has been found that the practice of resorting to indict- 
ment is one of great practical inconvenience to the mer- 
cantile community, and that procedure by summary con- 
viction was more appropriate and suitable in dealing with 
offences of this kind. There is an enlarged provision as to 
false trade mark descriptions, There are provisions for 
searching premises in which it is supposed that goods 
fraudulently taken out are to be found, and a provision 
likewise for the seizure of goods of that description, and 
the prevention of their passage through the Customs, 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS ACT. 


Mr. CASGRAIN. _Is it the intention of the Govern ment 
to drop entirely the Bill respecting the Controverted Hles- 
tions Act? 


Mr. THOMPSON, Yes. 


THE WRIT FOR RUSSELL. 


Mr. LAURIER, I desire to ask the Government whether 
they can inform the House to-day if the order of the House 
for the issue for a new election in the County of Russell has 
been complied with? We were promised it would be issued 
immediately. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Will the hon. gentleman 
repeat the question when the First Minister is in his place? 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH UNITED STATES. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I desire to ask of the 
Minister of Finance, whom I am glad to see in his place, 
whether the attention of the Government has been called 
to a certain Bill recently introduced into Congress, called a 
Retaliatory Bill, which may have important effects on the 
commerce of this country, and whether the Government are 
prepared to take any action with regard to it? Numerous 
communications have reached me, and I dare say have 
reached the hon. gentleman, showing there is great uneasi- 
ness in many parts of the country as to a possible disturb- 
ance of trade; and ifthe Government have come to any 
conclusion it is highly in the public interest that it should 
be announced at the earliest possible moment. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I may say in regard to the 
enquiry made by the hon, member that the Government 
have not had their attention drawn in any especial manner 
to the Bill which has been introduced and to which he has 
referred ; but I am led to suppose that that Bill was intro- 
duced under an impression that the Government of Canada 
were unwilling to carry out the arrangement which the 
Government of the United States had expected would fol- 
low upon the reduction of duty, and I may say that if that 
Bill has been inspired hy any such impression, I think the 
action that the Government have taken will entirely remove 
that impression, and I do not anticipate that any such Bill 
will be proceeded with or any such action taken by the 
Congress of the United States, I may be permitted to say, 
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as I was not in the House on a former occasion when this 
question attracted attention, although I do not wish to refer 
to a past debate,|that the policy of both sides of this House 
and of both parties in this country has been steadily directed 
to obtaining a free interchange of the natural products of 
the two countries; that from the date of the abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty both sides in this House, whether in 
Government or in Opposition, have always been prepared 
to do everything that it was possible to do to obtain, if we 
could not obtain a reciprocity treaty, a reciprocity tariff, 
and, as far and as fast as we could, to obtain the free 
interchange of the various natural products of the 
two countries that were indicated in the Treaty of 
1854. Ican only say that is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to-day, and that any measure we can take to carry 
that forward will be taken, \and that, as hon. gentlemen are 
aware, the moment the attention of the Government was 
called by a communication from Sir Lionel Sackville West, 
covering a memorandum of the Department of State of the 


,;, United States, to the fact that certain duties had been 


removed from articles that were contained in the Act of 
1879, especially pointed to as inviting reciprocity, an Order 
in Council was passed placing those articlos on the free 
ist, and the proclamation will be issued in the next Gazette. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Score one. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That communication was 
made to Sir Sackville West, and I have no doubt it has been 
communicated to the Government and to the Committee of 
Ways and Means and to all of those who were under any 
impression that we would receive from the policy that, as [ 


-|say, has not been the property ‘of one party or the other in 


this country, but which all parties believe should be steadily 
carried forward. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I can only say that I 
think it is a great pity the hon. gentleman was not in his 
place a week ago, 


Mr. MITCHELL, I may add my congratulations to 
those of my hon. friend on my right in regard to this 
matter. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 


Mr. MITCHELL. You want order, do you? I think I 
am giving order, I will move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I hope the hon. gentleman 
will permit me to say that we all have one object iv view, 
and | am gratified to know that the course taken by the 
Government is one that meets with his approval; and [ am 
satisfied he would not wish to make an observation that 
would tend to lessen the force of that action in any way. 
I hope, if the hon. gentleman has risen to compliment me 
at the expense of my colleagues, he will postpone doing so, 

Mr. MITCHELL, There is one object I have in view, 
and that is, if the Secretary of State desires to call “ order ” 
to prevent me from stating what I think it is my duty and 
right to state, he has made a little mistake in his man. 
That is what I want to say. I want to compliment the 
Minister of Finance for the frank and manly manner in 
which he has acted. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. [rise to a question of order. 
is not in order, 

Mr. GILLMOR. I move the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Ihave already moved the adjourn- 
ment, 

Mr. CHAPLEAU. The hon, gentleman is not in order 
so long as the motion has not been put. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I have moved the adjournment, and 
T have a right to speak on this matter. I am not going to 


This 


be put down by the Secretary of State nor by anyone else 
when I am in tho right. I rose for the purpose of paying 
a proper compliment to the Government, that when they 
found they made a mistake they took back water at once. 
I will simply say that I entirely approve of the remarks 
the hon. the Finance Minister has made, and I believe that 
no remarks should be made, nor no utterances given expres- 
sion to by this House that would in any way detract from 
the frank manner in which the hon. gentleman has stated 
the policy of the Administration. But I wish to say this, 
that the attempt to snub me the other day by the Premier, 
and the statement he made, shows that the policy of the 
Government on Wednesday last was entirely different from 
what it is to-day. I simply wish to vindicate myself from 
the impertinent and insolent remarks that were applied to 
me on Wednesday. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Mr, Speaker, I think, Sir, that 
the House and the country has reason to congratulate the 
Government on the presence of the Finance Minister here 
today. The views expressed by the Finance Minister are 
very different from the views expressed by his leader in 
this House not very long ago. Sir, there has been a change 
in the views and opinions of the Government and there has 
been a change which the country will receive with pleasure. 
Not very long ago when it was proposed to put certain 
articles on the dutiable list that had been on the free list 
and that were on the free list of the United States, we 
remember that hon, gentlemen on the other side of the © 
House—perhaps not all the hon. gentlemen who are there, 
because it was not formally before Parliament—that the 
colleagues of the Finance Minister on that occasion adopted 
views and expressed sentiments altogether different from 
what the hon. gentleman has expressed here to-day. The 
hon, gentleman has stated to the House, that on both sides 
of the House we are one upon this question, and that we are 
in favor of a free interchange of the natural products of 
Canada and the United States, Sir, 1am glad to find out 
that the Government are now of that view. It is true that 
many years ago they did express sentiments of that sort, 
but a very considerable period has elapsed since we have 
heard those sentiments expressed by hon. gentlemen sitting 
on the front benches of the Treasury. The hon, the 
Minister of Customs shakes his head, but has the hon. gentle- 
man forgotten the altercation which took place on this 
subject between himself and the hon. member for North 
Essex (Mr. Patterson), who supports the Adminstration ? 
Does the hon. gentleman forget the discussion which 
took place about fruit trees and grape vines and with 
reference to the other matters which were put upon the 
dutiable list and the duties upon which were from time to 
time increased? Sir, the hon. gentlemen on the Treasury 
benches are like Captain Scott’s coon, they have come 
down. The hon. the Finance Minister has taken great 
pains to explain to the House that they do not know what 
is going on in Congress, but the hon. gentleman, I suppose, 
will bring down to the House the communication received 
from Sir Lionel West. We will find out from that, and be 
able to judge, whether the hon, gentleman and his col- 
leagues have recently done as the organ of the Minister of 
the Interior says they have done, namely, that they have 
passed an Order in Council putting upon the free list 
articles which the First Minister but a short time ago 
declared would be ruinous to Canada to put on the free list, 
Then, Sir, that hon. gentleman said that we had scores of 
articles on the free list already that the United States had 
not put on their free list, and that he was not going to put 
upon the free list articles which would promote the interests 
of the United States and which would enable the people of 
the United States to crush the interests of the people of 
Canada. Well, Sir, the hon. gentlemen have had new light, 
and I have no doubt whatever that that light has shone in 
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the Congress of the United States. Sir, we find in the 
Montreaj organ of the hon. gentleman the following com- 
munication : — 

“Since the discussion in the House last Wednesday relative to Canada 
placing on the free list certain natural products specified in clause nine 
of the Tariff Act, the equivalents of which have been placed by Congress 
on the Amcrican free list, the attention of the Government bas been 
officially called to the matter by the Washington authorities through 
Sir Lionel West.” 

Remark, gentlemen, “By the Washington authorities 
through Sir Lionel West.” Now, Sir, 1 have no doubt that 
the production of that communication from the English 
ambassador at Washington would prove to be an excellent 
commentary on the speech of the Finance Minister here 
to-day; it would greatly add to the clearness of that 
speech and would enavle us to understand how it was that 
this Government that has allowed those articles to be on 
the dutiable list since 1884, have had new light since the 
discussion which took place here on Wednesday last, and 


have discovered that it was for the interest of the people of 


this country that those articles should now be transferred 
from the cutiable to the free list. Sir, we are making 
progress. We supposed that the Government here was as 
fixed as Atlas with the world upon his shoulders 
and almost as free from anything like a correct 
idea upon the subject of the trade and commerce 
of the people of this country. Sir, I think that 
the hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) 
has done an excellent service to the people of this country 
in bringing this matter to the attention of Parliament. He 
has forced the gentlemen upon the Treasury benches from 
that position which they have so long occupied, and when 
they intrenched themselves behind an Act of Parliament 
which they had no intention of putting into force, which 
they declared they would not put isto force, whivh they 
declared it was not for the interest of, the people of 
this country that they should put in force, and which the 
hon, the First Minister not long ago informed Parliament 
that ihe people of this country would sustain them in refus- 
ing to put it into force, Those gentlemen have had new 
light. They have an Order in Council carried on the sub- 
ject. The hon. the First Minister not long ago told us— 
what? Why, he told us that if we would allow him to de- 
termine the fiscal policy of this country that within two 
years he would force the Americans from their exclusive 
position and secure to the people of this country free trade. 
Weil, Sir, we find out how this enforcement has gone 
on. We find that the hon. gentleman and his col- 
leagues have been forced from their position. It 
has not been Cozxgress which has been driven from 
its exclusive position by the Government of Canada, 
but it has besn the Government of Canada ibat is driven 
from its exclusive position by the action of Congress, The 
British Minister told the hon. gentleman what the con- 
sequences would be if they persisted in the particular policy 
they had adopted, and which the First. Minister declared 
the Government was prepared to stand by. But we find, 
Sir, that they bave paid deference to the opinions ex presscd 
in Congress which they have rc fused to pay to the opinions 
of the peopie of this country. Sir, we congratulate the hon. 
gentlemen on the respect they haye shown for the public 
Opinion of the United States. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), Mr. Speaker, I understood 
the other day that I would be permitted to allude to this 
matter when the subject came up for discussion. The 
First Minister took the position that we were not compelled 
at all to add to our free list such articles as ihe Unitea 
States might choose tu pick out from the numer that was 
montioned in what is termed cur. statutory offer to the 
United States. 1 would like to ask the Minister of Finance 
what articles they have placed upon the free list by this 
proposal, and whether it includes all the articles that are 

Mr, Miuus (Bothwell). 


mentioned in that clause of the statute which is generally 
spoken of as our statutory offer to the United States, or - 
whether we have just placed on the free list such articles 
selected from among those as the United States have — 
placed upon their free list ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, 1 beg to sayin | 
reply to the hon. gentleman that it was never proposed by | 
us that we would place any of those articles upon the free 
list or reduce the duties imposed upon them by our law, 
except with similar action on the part of Congress, It was 
only as the daties on these articles were reduced or abolished, 
and satisfactory evidence that such changes had been made 
was given to the Governor in Council, that it was proposed 
that we should take corresponding action. I am very sorry 
to find that the hon. member for Bothwell does not seem 
disposed to adopt the course that I believe would commend 
itself to the great majority of the gentlemen on that side of 
the House, and that ir, not to use language here, in dealing 
with this question, for a miserable, unworthy party object, 
calculated to prejudice the interests of the very people he 
proposes to serve. I say, Sir, if these gentlemen were sin- 
cere in desiring that Canadians should have the benefit of 
this reciprocal free interchange of commodities, they would 
not take the line the hon. member for Bothwell has taken 
just now. They would adopt the line I have taken, not in | 
claiming credit to the Governmeni or the party to which I, 
belong, but declaring, as I do declare in my place in this 
House, that no person can read the past history of thi 
country in relation to this question without finding that i 
has been the avowed policy of-both the great parties in this 
country to obtain as far and as fast as they could, the free. 
interchange of the natural products of the two countries. 
[n 1854 a treaty was made which met with the approval of 
both parties, and when it was abrogated both 
parties in this country united in every effort they 
could possibly use to prevent that abrogation geing. 
into effect. Subsequently, at the negotiation of the) 
Treaty of Washington, Sir John Macdonald, the leader of) 
the Conservative party in this country, pressed on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and induced the British high 
commissioners associated with him to press on the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the desirability of returning to 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854,under which the natural pro- — 
ducts of the two countries were freely interchanged. That ~ 
proposition was rejected, Subsequently, the Hon. George 
Brown, representing hon. gentlemen opposite, who then 
held the Government of this country, went down to Wash- 
ington and represented it as the desire of the Government 
of the day, and of the Liberal party in this country, that 
there should be a roturn to the principles of reciprocity 
established by the Treaty of 1854, That offer was refused 
by the Government of the United States. I say, therefore, 
that the credit does not belong to one party or the other, 
but it belongs to both the great parties in this country, of 
having ateadily endeavored as far as possible, to obtain a 
free interchange of the natural products of the two coun- 
tries, Subsequently, when Sir Leonard Tilley, my distia- 
guished predecessor, brought down the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in 1879, he placed on the Statute-book an Act 
which invited reciprocal action on the part of the United 
States, and tock power for the Governor in Council to make 
free either any or all of the articles that were named. It. 
was discretionary power, as has been stated, and discretion- 
ary for the reason that when you are dealing with the 
action of the Crown you must necessarily use a language 
that is discretionary. But it was, in my humble judgment, 
none the less an invitation to the Congress and Government 
of the Unite: és-tomake these articles free, and a hold 
ing-out-of an expectation that this Government would take 
similar-action-in-such an event. Now, this question is not — 
quite so plain as it would appear to be, and I am-very ~ 
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. In this House, I had the Deputy Minister and the staff of 
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made, that this subject was engaging the attention of the 
Government. 

ue MITCHELL, No, no, that is not the statement he 
made. . 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I can only say he would have 
been warranted in making that statement, for it was’ en- 
gaging the attention of the Government before a question 
was raised in this House, I may say that no member of 
this Government is so much to blame in this matter as I 
am, and I will explain to the House why. 1 confess I had 
overlooked the action that had been taken by Congress; it 
is fair and right that I should say so. My colleagues had a 
perfect right to expect that in a question of this kind, which 
appertained to my department, I would bring to their 
notice any required action to be taken. But there are 
difficulties in this matter which hon, gentlemen do not 

eem to appreciate, I will give an illustration, In this 
pplication from the Government of the United States, 
hrough Sir Lionel Sackville West, reference was made to 
he admission of seeds free of duty by the United States. 
ow, the clause in our Act does not pledge us to make free 
hatever seeds they choose to make free; it specifies 
‘seeds of all kinds,” The broadest interpretation you can 
give to that Act will not make it cover a partial action in 
regard to any one of the articles named. We say that when 


a ca ga all kinds free, the Governor in Council 
has power to them-free here: But the United States 
Congress have not made seeds of all kinds free, and there- 
fore, it would have been perfectly competent for us to say 
to them: “ Until you make seeds of all kinds free, there is 
10 moral obligation upon us toadmit any of that class free.” 
But we have not stood on that technicality, and it should be 
remembered that the nomenclature used by Congress differs 
ina wide degree from that used by us. We have included in 
the Order in Council all the seeds which have been made free 

i i ee states, and they will be free 
hereafter; so that we have not only complied with the Act 
of 1879, but have even gone further in the desire to remove 
the possibility of any ill-feeling or any.prejudicial action to 
Canada being taken through any misrepresentation or pre- 
judice that could be excited on this question, Then, barley 
is one of the articles with regard to which we have taken 
power, whenever the United States removes or reduces the 
duty, to take corresponding action. But a very nice ques- 
tion arose in regard to barley. True, the United States 
Congress reduced the duty from 15 cents to 10 cents per 
bushel, but at the same time they greatly increased the 
duty on malt, thus acting in the interests’ of the United 
States, not simply by the reduction of the duty, but by 
taking a line that was inimical to the interests of the people 
interested in barley on this side. I mention these matters 
to show that in this matter there is not quite as plain sail- 
ing as hon, gentlemen seem to think. But I may say that 
the moment the Mills’ Bill was introduced into the Con- 
gress of the United States, long before the discussion arose 


the office engaged in making a comprehensive statement in 
reference to this question, in order that I might bring it to 
the notice of my colleagues, as I was bound to do, because 
I found that by an oversight on my part, caused no doubt 
by the various duties imposed upon me, the action of the 
United States Congress had been lost sight of. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Itisa pity you did not coach the 
Premier, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman must 
know that the Premier had a right to expect that the Finance 
Minister would bring the subject under his notice, As I 


say, I am sorry, desiring as we all do to place the rela- 
tions between ihe United States and this coantry on the 
most friendly footing, desiring as we all do to have the 
freest interchange of natural products between the two 
countries, that the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr, 
Mills) did not take the course that the rest of his friends on 
that side did, of not raising the question; and { think the 
course he took was unworthy of the hon. gentleman, 


in view of the great interests that are at stake. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Order. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Iam speaking in a qualified 
sengoand notin any personal manner. I think it was unworthy 
of the high position which the hon, member for Bothwell 
occupies in this House, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The insinuation is unworthy of 
you. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, It was unworthy of the hon. 
gentleman’s position in this House and of his former _posi- 
tion as amembor of a former Administration, to adopt a 
tone or take a means calculated in any way to weaken the 
action the Government have taken, 1 will say, in answer 
to my hon, friend who asked me the question, that we 
have reciprocated with the United States in the articles 
they have dealt with, and I have in my hand a message 
which I sent to Sir Lionel Sackville West for communica- 
tion to the Government of the United States, which I intend 
to read to the House. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I wish just to know what 
are the articles that will be placed on our free list. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. We shall place on our free list 
every article to which our attention has been drawn by the 
Government of the United States as having beea made free 
by them, and which is mentioned in our statute, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). How is the barley dealt 
with ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, The statement made by the 
First Minister was quite correct. 

Mr. MITCHELL. No. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Youhad better, perhaps, hear 
what [ have to say before you take exception to it. The 
statement of the First Minister, which was quite correct, was 
that the subject was receiving the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. No; he did not say that at all. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. He stated that the subject 
was receiving the consideration of the ‘tovernment, 


Mr. MITCHELL, He subsequently stated that, but 
that was not his first statement. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The right hon. the First 
Minister said : 


“ However, that subject, having been brought forward in the interest 
ot the American seedsmen, is now engaging the attention of the Gov- 
ernment, 


Mr. MITCHELL, Read what he said before that. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Ido not want to go back to 
a discussion which I regret should have taken place, but I 
desire to say that what we have done was to make every- 
thing free that the Government of United States have 
called our attention to as having received the action of 
Congress, under that clause and our reiation to that clause 
in the enactment, and we have stated that we are prepared 
to go further. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant), How did you deal with the 
barley ? 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That remains untouched for 
the reason I have given—that and straw, which is another 
article that has been made free by the United States. 
Barley has only been reduced in duty, and that reduction is 
accompanied by an increase in the duty on malt against the 
interests of the maltsters of Canada, An additional reason 
is this. A Bill is now before Congress of which I shall 
have occasion to say more hereafter. That Bill has been 
introduced there by the gentleman who virtually represents 
the Finance Minister here, the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, who is the mouthpiece of the American 
Administration, He has introduced a Billin which Canada 
is greatly interested, making a number of articles free 
which it is very important to us should be made free, and we 
think it better to defer taking additional action until we see 
the result of that measure, I may say that I believe, not- 
withstanding the action of the present opposition in the 
United States, that the measure dealing with the tariff will, 
in a modified form, at all events, become law; and if so I 
shall take the opportunity of inviting the attention of the 
House to measures which, I think, will be calculated to go 
further in the way of freeing the natural products of both 
countries and having a larger measure of reciprocity on 
both sides. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) The speech of the hon. Minister of 
Finance will be received with no small satisfaction by the 
people, and toa large part of his remarks no exception can 
be taken, either as regards the tone or the matter. As 
regards, however, some of the references to my hou, friend 
from Mr. Mills (Bothwell), it is plain to every hon, gentle- 
man that the hon, the Minister could not have been in his 
place on Wednesday last, when the conversation on this 
subject teok place, or he would never have made the re- 
marks he has regarding the discussion which was then had. 
The hon. gentleman is correct in saying that it has been 
the avowed policy of both parties in this country to move 
in the direction of reciprocity regarding the natural pro- 
ducts of each. Certain action had beeu taken by the United 
States with reference to the admission of certain natural 
products of this country into theirs, and the question arose, 
on the interpellation by the hon. member for Northumber- 
land (Mr. Mitchell), as to whether the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, as laid down in our statute, would be carried out, 
or whether they had a secret policy which was opposed to 
that avowed one. The First Minister replied with a good 
deal of warmth, and stated that the matter was receiving 
the consent of the Government, 


Mr. SPEAKER. You cannot discuss a matter which has 
been already the subject of debate. 


Mr. DAVIES. The Finance Minister has just given us 
his view of that discussion. He has made statements as to 
what was said before, and only to the extent of answering 
those statements do I wish to refer to a previous debate. 
The First Minister said at that time that there had been no 
official communication in reference to the matter, and the 
question arose whether, the Government of the Dominion, 
without reference to any communication from the United 
States, were prepared to carry out in good faith the terms 
of our statutory offer. A discussion arose to the meaning 
of the offer, and the First Minister declared it was merely a 
permissive clause which le{tthe Government very full dis- 
cretion as to whether they should act or not ; and the 
point which the First Minister omitted to refer to en- 
tirely was the point on which my hon. friend for 
Bothwell made his remarks. The First Minister said 
that, in the exercise of that discretion, it would 
be in the highest degree impolitic on the part of the 
Government to reciprocate in those articles. That was the 
statement of the First Minister, and as evidence that it was 
not a mere haphazard statement, we have the fact that the 


struction put upon the statutory clause, laying stress on the 


word ‘‘ may,” and wound up by saying there was a large | 


discretion left in the Government, and that if the Govern- 
ment would use that discretion in the way the hon, 
member for Northumberland said they should, they 
would use it to obstruct the interests of the people of 
Canada. We had then the declaration of the policy of the 
Government, ipa Dkclee in clear, terse, and undisguised 
language, that we were not to carry out the statutory offer 
in the sense in which hon. gentlemen on this side under- 
stood its terms, It was argued on this side that you must 
not place the same strict narrow meaning on a great inter- 
national Offer of this kind as you would on a simple con- 
tract between man and man. It would have been in the 
highest degree advisable, and in the best interests of this 
country, as is proved by the statement the hon. the 
Minister of Finance ‘has made to-day, had the Gov- 
ernment at once declared their intention of abiding 
by the spirit of that offer, The hon, member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) said that, in view of the change of front upon 
this very important matter, he desired to know what was 
the motive of that change, and what was the despatch that 
the Government had received from the Secretary of State. 
Let us hear the whole of it. There was not a word said by 
my hon. friend but what his duty called upon him to say as 
one of the leading men in this House. Therefore he was 
quite within his right in demanding what he did, the House 
having been put in possession of the very important fact 
that the Government have made a complete change in their 
policy, a change upon which we congratulate them 
thoroughly, a vhange which I think is in the interests of 
the country. I think that the motive which has induced 
them to make that change will induce them to go a little 
further, and I have some hope, in view of the change 
which they have already made, that they may withdraw 
the resolution which the Minister of Marine has moved, in 
which they have, as it were, nailed their colors to the mast, 
and declared for the National Policy every time and the 
National Policy only. If am still in hope that they will 
withdraw that in favor of the motion proposed by my hon. 
friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) for a 
broad, free and generous interchange of commodities. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Yes, fora broad, free and gen- 
erous interchange not only of natural products but of other 
articles as well. It will not be contended now that it is 
treason or disloyalty to admit into this country some of the 
natural products of the United States, and the hon. 
gentleman who leads the Government, or some of his very 
clever supporters, will have to state to the people of this 
country exactly where they draw the line, and what are 
the articles in regard to which it becomes treason to admit 
them reciprocally, and when in regard to what it is not 
treason. My hon, friend the Finance Minister has eased 
the way for them a great deal, he has smoothed it down. 
He says it is the natural polisy to remove all the barriers 
which exist. 


Mr. MITCHELL. But he differs from the Premier, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) He not only differs from the 
Premier, but he lays down a line of policy which the Pre- 
mier declared to be in the highest degree improvident, and 
which the Minister of Justice said would amount to 4 
betrayal of the interests of the people of Canada. We have 
heard that sort of language used for the last fortnight in 
this House, that our policy was a betrayal of the interests of 
the people of Canada, but that has all been taken back—— 


Some hon. MEMBERS, No. 
Mr. DAVIES (P.EI.) Let me finish my sentence 


Minister of Justice, who followed him, agreed in the con-!—that has all been taken back so far as the natural 


Mr, Pargrson (Brant), 
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products of the country are concerned, and now 
those gentlemen will have to confine their argument to 
_ this, that free trade with the States means treason and dis- 
loyalty to the Crown in regard to manufactured articles, 
and to those alone. I have not lost entire confiience in the 
Government in this trade question. I believe that the 
Finance Minister in his heart and soul is with us on this 
point, and I believe he will yet reorganise the First Mivis- 
ter upon it, and will perhaps give him a little more light. 
I hope, before this Session breaks up, to hear the announce- 
ment made, in a frank, honorable and manly way, by the 
First Minister that he has misconceived the position and is 
prepared to accept, if not in whole, at least in a great part, 
the proposition of my hon. friend from South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright). It would bea great advantage for 
Canada, and I think that, if the Finance Minister proceeds 
in his educating policy a little further, he will succeed in 
achieving this end. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I find that I have been able 
to lay my hand upon the despatch which | said I would 
submit to the House if I had it: 

“ April 3rd, 1888.” 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is the date? 
Is it to-day ? ‘ 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, yesterday, April the 3rd. 


‘(To the Hon. Sir Lionas, SAoKvitLE Wust : 


‘‘Tmmediately on receipt of copy of your despatch to Lord Salisbury, 
enclosing memorandum from Department of State of ihe United Staies, 
calling attention to certain articles made free of duty by United States, 
an Order in Council was passed admitting all the articles mentioned, 
when imported into Canada, free of duty. Proclamation will issue next 
Gazette. Oanadian Government awaits further legislation by Congress 
in same direction.” 


Some hon. MEMBES. Hear, hear. 


Mr. MITCHELL. We have got one progressive Min- 
ister on that sido, anyway. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Iam reminded of the very 
eloquent reference that my hon. friend from one of the 
North-West constituencies made on another occasion, when 
he referred to the perilous attention which certain hon. 
gentlemen paid him. 


Mr. MITCHELL. You do not seem displeased with it, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I may add that it will give 
me great pleasure to lay the despatch and the papers in 
connection with it on the Table of the House. 


Mr. WOOD (Brockville), I hope the House will pardon 
me for a moment, while I refer to the subject under discus- 
sion. I listened with a groat deal of attention to the discus- 
sion on this subject which took place last week. If hon, 
gentlemen desire to deal fairly with this discussion which 
has now been resumed, they will find in the first remarks 
of the First Minister, in answer to the hon. member for 
Northumberland, the very reply which, condensed, was 
made by the Finance Minister this afternoon. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Oh, oh. 


Mr. WOOD (Brockville). Allow me tocontinue. I have 
not interrupted hon, gentlemen on the other side, and the 
fact that they try to interrupt me shows that they do not 
want to hear what is coming. Io answer to the hon. mem- 
ber for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) on that occasion, 
the First Minister said : 

‘“T do not know that this is exactly the time to answer the question, 
but I may say that no applicatioas have been made by the American 
Government upon the subject which the hon, gentleman speaks of.” 


Did the Minister of Finance this afternoon make any other 
explanation ? 2 


Mr, LANDERKIN. Yes. 


Mr. WOOD (Brockville). Wait—Did he make any other 
explanation than the expression of a sincere regret that 
hon. gentlemen should bring this forward at this time, or 
did he say anything inconsistent with what seems to be so 
objectionable to the hon. gentleman opposite in the remarks 
of tae First Minister, which I now propose to read ? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Read the whole of them. 
Mr. WOOD (Brockville). I will read the whole, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L.) I tried to read them, but I was 
not allowed. 


Mr. WOOD (Brockville). After many interruptions from 
the other side of the House, the First Minister declared in 
effect that it would not be the policy of the Government, 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Road, 


Mr. WOOD (Brockville). Ishall read afterwards, He 
stated that it would not be the policy of this Government 
or of any Government in this country to respond to the ac- 
tion of the United States who might select some one parti- 
cular article which would perhaps be injurious to the manu- 
factures of this country, and might ask us to reciprocate 
on that alone and to be bound by any such partial arrange- 
ment as that. I say that by no mode of reasoning which 
can be placed upon the clause in the Act of 1879 could the 
Government of this country bo bound to place such a con- 
struction upon it which has been suggested, and, if the 
Goverument in this particular instance have responded to 
the advance made by the Government of the United States 
in regard to the natural products of this country, if they 
have responded to it fairly, generously, and liberally, per- 
haps more so than that section in the Act of 1879 would 
warrant, docs it follow that we were wrong, or that the 
First Minister was wrong in his opinion the other day as 
to the interpretation of the Act? No candid or reasonable 
man, no man who has a pretension to the possession of fair, 
sound reason can say otherwise, and all the crowing of the 
Opposition to-day amounts to nothing, and the position of 
the Minister of Finance as he has expressed himself to-day 
is exactly consistent with the position taken by the First 
Minister the other day. 


Mr, CHARLTON. I have no desire to prolong the 
discussion, but an effurt has been made to place certain hon, 
gentlemen on this side of the House in a false position, 
When the discussion took place here a week ago to-day, 
the attention of the Government was called by my hon. 
friend from Northumberland (Mr, Mitchell), to the fact 
that the United States Government had placed certain’ 
articles upon the free list; that the 6th clause of the 
Customs Act of 1879 provided that any or all the articles 
named in that list should be placed upon the free list, or the 
duties upon those articles reduced upon corresponding action 
being taken by the American Government; that the Govern- 
ment of Canada had failed to respond to the action of the 
United States Government ; that that failure had elicited bad 
feelings in the United States, and that retaliation was threat- 
ened. The hon. gentloman pointed out that this was a matter 
of very grave importance, and he desired to enquire whether 
the Government proposed to be governed by the stipulations 
in that clause of the Customs Act, and he set forth his belief 
that we were bound by the conditions of that Act to place 
upon the free list any such articles as the United States 
Government had placed there, Now, Sir, the First Minister 
on that occasion distinctly denied that proposition; he 
distinctly asserted that that provision of the Customs Act 
was not mandatory but was permissive, and that it rested 
with the Government in Council to do or not to do this 
thing, as they pleased. I may read, if permitted to do so, 
the words in which tho First Minister presented that 
Opinion to the House; 
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“Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I can only say that the hon. gentle- 
man has not read the clause, else he would not maka that statement. 
It is permissive altogether, it is not obligatory. The language is 
explicit: ‘Any orall of the following things,’ &c.—reciting them— 
‘may be imported into Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of duty 
than is provided for by this Act, upon proclamation of the Governor in 
Council.” Itis perfectly in the discretion of the Government. The 
hon. gentleman shakes his head, but he did not read the clause, or he 
would not have made that statement. It is perfectly permissive. 


‘‘Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


“ Sir JOON A. MACDONALD. Iwill point it out, although this 
irregular discussion is really interrupting the business of this House. I 
say to this House that ifthe hon. gentleman will look over our free list 
and the United States free list, he will find that there is an infizitely 
greater number of articles allowed to come into Canada on the tree list 
of the United States than are allowed on the American free list from 


Canada. 
“Mr. MITCHELL. That has nothing to do with it. 


‘Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. An infinitely greater number. But 
I will point out to hon. gentlemen opposite that we have got the 
interests of our own people to look after as well as the interest of the 
people of the United States. And, Mr. Speaker, if time permits, and a 
debate comes up, we will be able to show that it would be in the 
highest degree improvident in us to take some single article which will 
be specially for the benefit of the United States, and especially injurious 
to an industry in Canada, and put it on the free list, while they refuse 
to take any of the others in which there could be anything like reci- 
procity or interchange between Canada and the United States; I say 
they take out some articles the manufacture of which they think they 
can crush in Oanada, and keep up thsir tariff on all other articles, 
except one particular article, when they think that they have got the 
advantage. That is not the way which we. as a Uanadian Government, 
think best to carry on the affairs of this country, and I have no doubt 
that the majority of this House, and the majority of the people of 
Canada, will think with us.” 


The Minister of Justice, in speaking to the question, said: 


“ Does the hon. gentleman mean to contend—because his argument 
goes that far—that this statutory offer—not only including the clause 
which has been brought to the notice of the House, because what is 
called the statutory offer embraces half-dozen other offzrs, and looks 
to the admission of free fish, coal and various other predncta into the 
United States—does the hon. gentleman mean to contend that itis a 
breach of faith on the part of the Government of Canada, even for that 
part of the statutory offer, to decline to allow the United States to say : 
‘You have made that offer; we will take portions of it, and enact those 
which please us, and which appear favorable to our people, and we will 
shut the doorin the faces of your people in respect to all the other 
articles’? I can only say that, in my humble judgment, if the Orown, 
having discretion, uses it in that way, they would use it to betray the 
interests of the people of Oanada.” 


Well, now, Sir, the Crown has used its discretion in that 
way. The Crown has taken a different position to-day from 
what it did a week ago, and has placed upon the free list the 
whole of the articles which the First Minister distinctly 
informed us should not be placed upon the free list, one 
week ago today. I do not know that in disvussing this 
question I am doing anything that would prejudice the 
interests of Canada, It was pointed out by the Opposition, 
a week ago to-day, that the interests of this country were 
being threatened by the failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to comply with the stipulations made by them in the 
Act of 1879; it was said that if we were not to live up to 
the letter of that clause, it would be better to expunge it 
from the Statute-book. Now, it is possible that in this matter 
we have not taken a step that will redound very much to 
our advantage, but we have taken a wise step, in my opi- 
nion; and if we do not wish to take any more steps of that 
kind, if we do not wish to act upon the statutory offer, we 
had better repeal it with all possible haste. I hold, Mr. 
Speaker, that the country deserves well at the hands of the 
Opposition for having brought this matter to the attention 
of the Government, for having pressed this matter home, 
and in consequence of the action of the Opposition, a grave 
danger has been averted, I believe that if this matter had 
been allowed to drift along, the result would have been 
retaliation on the part of the United States, and retaliation 
of a character that would most seriously have injured the 
interests of this country. I hope that the utmost care will 
be taken in future to carry out any offers that we may make 
by statute or otherwise. We are dealing with a country 
that is naturally jealous, dealing with a country that, per- 
Mr. Cuar.ton. 
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haps, is not very scrupulous as to whether they give up the 


advantage, or whether they take it themselves. But that 
country certainly has a right to exact from this Govern- 
ment the fulfilment of its promises. It is an act of folly to 
put a promise upon the Statute-book without the intention 
of redeeming that promise. 


Mr. BOWKLL. DoTI understand the hon. gentleman to 
say that he is advocating reciprocity in a partial or a whole 
number of articles that may be offered to us by the United 
States, if we have upon our Statute-book a law which says 
we may do so-and-so? Is that what I understand ? 


Mr. CHARLTON. The Minister of Customs may under. 
stand me to say that if we place upon our Statute-book an 
offer such as that of 1879 —— 


Mr. BOWKLL. Partial or wholly ? 


Mr. CHARLTON—although that offer may be permis. — 


sive, yet it is an offer calculated to mislead our neighbors if 
it is viewed as a permissive offsr; and if they acvept that 
offer as bona fide and mandatory, it is better, as [ said before 
and as I tay to-day, to carry out the provisions of that offer, 
than not to do so, and if we do not do so we had botter re- 
peal the clause, Ido not dispute that the clause was per- 
missive, yet I do say that in the position of matters it had 
better be treated as mandatory, or we had better abolish it 
if we do not intend to live up to it in respect to those arti- 
cles which the Americans put upon the free list, 


Mr. BOWELL. Then we will expect the hon. gentleman 
to support the Bill before the House brought forward by 
the hon. member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick), because 
that makes a special provision in matters of wrecking. 


Mr.CHARLTON. We will discuss that question later on, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Iam sorry I was not in 
the House at the time the debate arose. 1 was engaged 
otherwise in public business, and therefore lost the advan- 
tage of hearing the statements which have been made, 
But I gather from what I have heard since I have come in, 
that hon. gentlemen opposite are endeavoring to make a 
little capital out of this question. The hon. gentleman who 
just sat down said that the country owes the Opposition 
credit for bringing this question up. Well, I am very will- 
ing they should have all the credit that can accrue to them 
in this matter; but itis very odd that it is only just now 
that they have thought of it. I think that on some of these 
articie-, seeds and fruit, the duties were taken off in 1883, 
and yet, watchful as the Opposition are, they never thought 
of bringing it up until the hon. gentleman did so the other 
day. Well, I did not hear the speech of my hon. friend the 
Minister of Finance, but I am satisfied that he has not stated 
anything inconsistent with what I state to-day. 


Mr, MITCHELL. Yes, he did. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It isa rude interruption 
that, a very rude interruption, a very rude interruption. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Oh, very. 
Mr. HESSON. He don’t know any better. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Mr. Spesker, the hon. 
gentleman asks a question. I do not know that this is ex- 
actly the time to answer the question, but I may say that 
no application has been made by the American Govern- 
ment upon this subject which the hon. gentleman speaks 
of. That is truo, There was no application of any kind, 
and there had not been any. Not only that, but until the 
other day no application was made in behalf of any person 
that I ever heard of, who had paid duties on seeds, trees, or 
vines, that similar duties were not exacted on the other 
side of the line. But I want on, and I stated that the 
subject had been brought before the Government, though 
not officially, by some seedsmen, and I said: 


= 
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p-trees. 
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“However, that subject, having been brought forward in the in- 

terests of the American seedsmen, isnow engaging the attention of the 
Government, but there has been no official statement even from the 
Consul.’’ 
That is precisely the fact. There was an unofiicial state- 
ment made to the Minister of Customs, and thereupon he 
was called upon to make a report showing exactly the 
articles included in the clause referred to made free by 
the American tariff and not made free by the Canadian 
tariff; and at the very time we were discussing this quos- 
tion my hon, friend was engaged in preparing that state- 
ment for Council, for the purpose of considering whether 
that statement would show the articles admitted free by the 
United States and dutiable in Canada were those respecting 
which we might properly exercise the discretion given us 
by the statute and admit them free. My hon. friend who 
has just spoken says he supposes the clause is permissive ; 
the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) said it was not 
permissive, but I do not think the hon. member for Queen’s 
(Mr. Davies) will say that the statute is not permissive. 1 
am quite satisfied, if he were a judge, and I hope to live to 
see him one,—he will make a very gcod judge and we will 
have a less formidable opponent in this House —I say if he 
were Called upon to decide the question he would decide 
that the clause was permissive, and he could not decide any 
other way as a judge. But the matter was before the 
Council in the manner that I speak of; it was of sufficient 
importance to call for a special report from the Customs 
Department, for the purpose of seeing what articles—they 
are not very important any of them—were admitted free 
by the United States and were dutiable in Canada, It so 
happened that, the day after this discussion, a despatch of 
the State Department, to which allusion has been made in 
the debate, was received, calling attention in a very in- 
formal and unofficial manner to those articles, seeds and 
That was the first occasion on which it had come 
before the Government. So far as regards my remark, 
which has been quoted, that : 

“Tftime permits and a debate comes up, we will be able to show 

that it would be in the highest degree improvident in us to take some 
single article which will be specially for the benefit of the United 
States, and especially injurious to an industry in Canada, and put it 
on the free list.”’ 
I say that now, and I can give a hypothetical case to prove 
it. Take this instance, and it is one worthy cf the atten- 
tion of the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies), Sup- 
pose the Americans should ask us to admit oranges free, 
because that would suit them, and they declined to admit 
potatoes, 1 think the hon. member for Queen’s would say 
that was a very unfair bargain, that we ought not to allow 
American oranges to como in from the Southern States 
unless the United States allowed Canada to send blue-nose 
and other potatoes from Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia duty free. That is a case I give just as an instance. 
I say that the statute is discretionary, that it was meant to 
be discretionary, and that the Government did no more 
than carry out the principie of the statute. When the 
matter was brought before our attention by the United 
States Government, the Government took it up at once, and 
I hope that in consequence of the active and energetic 
exertions made by the hon. member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Mitchell) and the great zeal and anxiety shown by hon. 
gentlemen of the Opposition, we shall have more agricul- 
tural products introduced on both sides, duty free, than has 
previously prevailed. 


Mr, IVES. The hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) 
congratulated himself rather prematurely, I think, when 
he assumed to think that by the action of the Government 
in this matter the House and tho country were about to 


as they have always approved of the interchange of natural 
productions between the two countries, it does not follow 
that they are prepared to go the length of sacrificing our 
interests here, of dropping eighteen or twenty million 
dollars of revenue, of resorting to direct taxation, subse- 
quently or gradually falling into the arms of the United 
States by way of annexation or otherwise. It strikes me 
there is a difference between admitting potatoes and oranges 
and a few other natural productions of the United States 
into Canada free of duty, and adopting a policy of un- 
restricted reciprocity, including, as it does, loss of revenue, 
direct taxation and annexation to the United States. The 
hon. gentleman said there were no cries of treason now. 
The cry of treason does not come in that way. We do not 
say it is treason to propose to trade with our neighhors ; 
we say, it is treason to frame a policy which must wipe out 
Canada’s nationality and which necessarily leads to ~ 
annexation. I rose not to speak on the resolution 
before the House, but simply for the purpose of 
disclaiming so far as I am personally concerned, and I trust 
the Government and the House will also diselaim it, that 
the action of the Government in this matter has been in 
any way brought about or hastened by the legislation 
which it is said has been introduced into Congress. I do 
not think there could be anything more mischievous to 
Canada than to-have the impression go abroad, especially 
among our neighbors, that all they have to do to bring us 
to book is to threaten us with the passage of legislation 
like that said to have been introduced into Cungress. Why, 
only a Session or two ago they adopted the celebrated 
Retaliatory Bill. That measure was passed through 
Congress with an object similar to that with which the pro- 
posed Retaliatory Bill was now introduced. The retaliatory 
measure, fortunately, was not put into effect by the Pre- 
sident of the United States—he had too much good sense ; 
but we were not frightened by that Bill, although it was 
of very much more importance and would have proved more 
serious in its effects, than the Retaliatory Bill of the 
present Session. Our country, our Government and our 
people were not struck with alarm by the proposed putting 
into force of that Retaliatory Bill. I repeat that I make 
these remarks simply to disclaim for myself the idea that 
the Government have taken this action because of, or on 
account of that proposed measure, or that their action has 
been hastened by it. My hon. friead from North Norfolk 
(Mr. Charlton) has told us—and he ought to know—that 
our neighbors are unscrupulous. He has made that state- 
ment, 


Mr. CHARLTON. I do not think, Sir, it is advantageous 
to allow that expression to go to the House in the sense that 
the hon, gentleman has placed upon it,—that is, the state- 
ment which he alleges to have been made by me, “ that the 
Americans were unscrupulous.” What I said was that per- 
haps they were not exactly scrupulous in matters where 
their own interests are concerned. I think the bald state- 
ment that I said “ they were unscrupulous” would not do 
justice to the sense in which I used the words. 


Mr. IVES. I am quite prepared to accept the correction. 
I do not think it would be right to deprive the hon. member 
for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) of the esteem and friend- 
ship of his friends on the other side, which he has earned 
during the present and past Sessions of this House. I think 


1 it would be a pity, indeed, if there would be a feeling of 


difference between him and his good friends, the gentlemen 
who represent the people of the United States in the Par- 
liament of the United States, 

Mr. CHARLTON. I rise to a point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. The gentleman imputes motives to me and in- 


accept the policy enunciated in the resolution of the hon. | sinuates relations with regard io me that he is not warrant- 


member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). It 
seems to me that although the people as a whole do now, 
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ed in doing. When I rose to make the remark which I 
did, it was clearly with the intention that nothing said in 
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this House should be of a character to prejudice the in- 
terests of this country. It was in that sense that I used 
the expression, The gentleman is entirely unwarranted in 
making such insinuations with regard to me or any other 
member of this House, and I call for the protection of the 
Speaker. 


Mr. IVES. 
wish to say 80. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Order, chair. 


Mr. IVES. I have a right to say what I meant and I 
claim that no point of order can be taken. I merely said 
the hon. gentleman was a friend of the United States and 
was a friend of the men who advanced the interests of the 
States, That isallI said. If the hon, gentleman wishes 
to repudiate that, I think it would be useless for him to 
withdraw tho statement he made that they are unscrupu- 
lous, 


Mr.CHARLTON. Mr. Speaker, the hon. gentleman im- 
puted a desire to me to stand well with them and that I 
did not wish to do anything that would effect my friendly 
or business relations with them, I repudiate having rela- 
tions of the character and manner he refers to. The im- 
putation is an unworthy one and I desire your ruling that 
it may not be permitted to go on the journals of the House 
without being retracted. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. Mr. Speaker -— 


Mr. IVES. I have not given up the floor yet. A point 
of order has been raised. 


Mr. SPEAKER. [I really fail to notice in the remarks 
of the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. [ves) 
anything that could be objectionable from a parliamentary 
point of view. I fail to see that any of those remarks went 
as far as the hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) 
thought they did. I see nothing unparliamentary in the 
language. 


Mr. IVES. I have only to say one thing and that 
is this, that I am happy that the Government have 
taken this action. I think the section of the country 
from which I come will approve of that action, I 
believe they would be delighted to see the free list in 
natural products very largely increased, as largely in- 
creased, or even more so than is proposed in the Bill now 
before the Congress of the United States. In view of that 
measure now before Congress I think it would be extre- 
mely prejudicial to our interests if it were to go abroad in 
the United States that we have heen driven into this action 
by a threat of retaliation from the United States. There 
are no doubt many people in the United States who are 
working upon that very idea and who are endeavoring to 
make the people of the United States as a body bolieve, 
that if they can only coerce us or “freeze us out” as they 
term it, they will accomplish the object they have in view, 
namely, the annexation of this country. Those men are 
found to be against Mr. Mills’ Bill or any other measure for 
improved or enlarged trade relations between this country 
and the United States, and nothing could be more injurious 
to the prospect of the passage of the Mills Bill than for it 
to be supposed that our Government was forced into this 
action by the threat of a retaliatory Bill in Congress, 


Mr.SOMERVILLE, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to 
protract the discussion with regard to this matter. I think 
that, with the members of the House who have spoken on | 
this side, I should be permitted to congratulate the Govern- 
ment on the step forward they have taken. I would not 
have said anything with regard to the matter had it not 
been for the statement made by the hon. member for Rich- | 
mond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives), whoseems to have embodied in | 
him a very great deal of loyalty, This seems to be the cry ' 

Mr. CHARLTON. 


I made no insinuation of that kind and I 


that comes from that side of the House on every occasion. 
They declare that we are 9 disloyal people, and that this 
matter may result in annexation, I think it does not come 
well from the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr, 
Ives) to talk about any such question as that, and I would 
just read an extract which I happen to have in my desk. It 
is a special telegram from Sherbrooke, dated March 12th, 
and I will read it to show the way in which the hon. mem- 
ber for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) protesses his loy- 
alty to the British Government, and to the institution which 
he professes to think so much about. This special was sent 
from Sherbrooke on the 12th of March. It is in reference 
to a matter in which the member for Richmond and Wolfe 
(Mr. Ives) is very much interested. He is not only inter- 
ested in the welfare of Canada, but it appears he is interested 
in the welfare of the States, and particularly interested in 
the welfare of Texas, and I would just read the extract : 

“Sherbrooke, March 12th.—(Special.)—The bankrupt Dominion 
cattle enterprise was before the court here a few days ago. It appeared 
that Senator Cochrane, President, and Mr. W. B. Ives, M.P., Managing 
Director of the defunct company, undertook, some two years ago, with- 
out proper authority from the directors or shareholders, to give the 
Eastern Townships Bank a chattle mortgage upon the whole of the 
assets of the company to secure an overdue indebtedness to the bank. 
This deception upon the ——” 

Mr. SPEAKER. I would ask the hon, gentleman what 
has this to do with the present debate. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE, I want to show the loyalty of the 
member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives). 


Mr. IVES. IL rise toa point of order. I would like the 


House to permit the hon. gentleman to continue if they will, 


afterwards allow me a moment to answer. I am aware of 
that passage in the Free Press, but I could not take any 
notice of it there. Ifthe hon. gentleman brings it before 
this House I shall take an opportunity to answer it, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Read. 


Mr. SPEAKER. I think it would be better for the hon. 
gentleman to refrain from reading that, because we have 
no debate on this question. It is clearly out of order. 


Mr, SOMERVILLE. As the member for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr. Ives) desires to make an explanation it would 
be a good place for him to explain his position with regard 
to this matter. 


Mr. SPEAKER, I cannot allow the rules of the House 
to be broken even for the hon. member for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr. Ivos). 


Mr. SOMERVILLE, 
rules of the House at all—I supposed I was perfectly in 
order. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Order, Chair. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. I wish just to say to those gentle- 
men who profess so much loyalty that when a search is 
made into their past history it will be diseovered they are 
not quite so loyal as they profess to be. Dr, Johnson says: 
“That loyalty as professed by some is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” I think, Mr. Speaker, that the loyalty mani- 
fested by some gentlemen on the other side of the House is 
somewhat of this species. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 
Mr. SPEAKER. I hope the hon. gentleman will not in- 


sist on what he has said, but will withdraw it and apologise — 


to the House for having said it. Characterising the loyalty 
of a large number of the members of this House in the way 
he has done, [ think, is derogatory to the dignity of the 
House, and he ought to withdraw what be has said. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. I merely referred to what Dr. 
Johnson has said. The species may be very varied, but 
I did not say it was positively of that character at all. 


I have no desire to transgress the 
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Therefore, I do not think I have transgressed the rules of 
I think it is very much 
out of place for those gentlemen to throw out the insinua- 


the House in any way whatever. 


tions they have. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon, gentleman must submit to 
I decided that the words were 
unparliamentary and very ungentlemanly and he ought to 
If he cannot 


the ruling or else appeal, 


withdraw them and apologise to the House. 
do that I will have to take another proceeding. 


Mr.SOMERVILLE. How did I transgress ? 
Mr. SPEAKER. In what you have just said. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. ‘Tell me the words I made use of 


that were unparliamentary ? 


Mr. SPEAKER, The words were that a certain number 
of members of this House—“ that loyalty was the last 


refuge of scoundrels,” 
Some hon, MEMBERS. No, no. 


, Mr. SPEAKER, The hon. member said something to 


that effect and I understood it go. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. That was not what I said in the 
precise words ; but if you and the House understood that I 


did say so, I am quite willing to withdraw it, 


Mr. IVHS, I-shall not occupy but a moment. Your de- 
cision, although I bow to it, is rather unfortunate to me. 


Some hon, MEMBERS. Order. 


Mr. IVES. The House allowed him to proceed with the 


reading of that document, and I can only say there is no 
truth in it whatever; and if permitted by the House and 
you to refer to it, I would be very happy to do so. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Mr, Speaker,— 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Apologise. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I do not think there is 
much use in pressing for that. If there is any lesson to be 
learned from this at all, it isthe extreme and excessive 
folly of gentlemen who live in glass houses casting stones, 
and in particular the extreme and excessive folly of men 
whose record for loyalty will not bear investigation for one 


second, either in their own persons or in the persons of 


their colleagues, presuming, as many have done from the 
beginning to the end of the late debate, to cast imputations 
on the loyalty of better men than themselves, However, I 
do not propose to go into a discussion as to whether my 
hon. friend here or the hon. gentleman who spoke last is 
the more loyal or better citizen of Canada, They can 
settle that matter between themselves at their leisure, and 
[ have no doubt my hon. friend has nothing to dread from 
the encounter. What I rose to call attention to is this; 
In the first place, Sir, I do not know whether you entirely 
comprehended, if 1 may be allowed to say so, not being as 
familiar as we are with the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage, the very dangerous attempt made by the First 
Minister to seduce from his allegiance to our side our 
estimable friend from Charlottetown, when he got up and 
intimated that a chief justiceship was at his disposal. I 


think you ought to call attention to the danger to the 
morals of our hon, friend. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis), That is on a par with the 
accusation that Nova Scotia was going to be bribed, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Sir, the public records 
and the public accounts show that I had very excellent 
ground for anything I said in that respect. However, I 
want to call attention to the fact that the First Minister 
has been endeavoring to corrupt the morals of my hon. 
friend by telling him that the chief justiceship was 
waiting for him when he was ready to take it. 


; But I am 
bound to say this, that I have known a very much higher 


price to be paid for infinitely inferior men to my hon, 
friend; and knowing that, I cannot but feel that the matter 
ought to be more or less taken notice of. But I wish to 
call the attention of the First Minister and of his colleagues 
to the fact that the First Minister was not.correct in saying 
that attention had not keen frequently called from this side 
of the House to the action of the American Government in 
freeing certain articles. If my memory does not fail me, 
in the debate in which the present Postmaster General pro- 
posed certain changes in the duties on fruit, that point was 
taken, and taken strongly. He was told that he was likely 
to destroy a valuable trade which was growing up, and 
that it was expedient that we should act at once under this 
identical clause now under discussion, for the purpose of 
showing the Americans that we were disposed to meet 
them half way in order to obtain reciprocity in the articles 
named in that clause. The hon. First Minister will find on 
reference to the Hansard that he is not at all correct in 
supposing that we on this side of the House did not over 
and over again call attention to the fact that the American 
Government had placed on the free list certain articles 
referred to in the Act of 1879, and that it was eminently 
desirable that we should meet them in the same spirit, 


Motion withdrawn. 


THE WRIT FOR RUSSELL. 


Mr. LAURIER. Now that the First Minister is in his 
place, I would like to inquire if he can inform us whether 
the Order of the House for the issue of the writ for the 
election in Russell has at last been complied with. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No, I think not. I was 
looking into the matter this morning and I had not time to 
consider who the returning officer ought to be. 


Mr. LAURIER. The hon, gentleman stated yesterday 
that it would be issued immediately, I will renew the 
question to-morrow. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. If you please. 
RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES, 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed reso- 
lution of Sir Richard Cartwright : 


That it is highly desirable that the largest pesaible freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse should obtain between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles manu- 
factured in, or the natural products of either of the said countries 
should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles 
subject to duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). 
That it is further expedient that the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms and con- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the 
Purpose of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. 

And the moiion of Mr. Foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, as in the past, in desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879 and has since 
received in so marked a manner the sanctionand approval of its people. 


And the motion of Mr. Jones (Halifax) in amendment to 
the amendment: 


That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, itis highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 
thrown open to veasels of both countries on a tooting of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other and 
be entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining. 


Mr. O'BRIEN; Mr. Speaker, I am very sure the House 
must have been pleased that an incident should have occurred 
which even for a few moments cast a gleam of hilarity over 
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those usually very gloomy countenances on the other side 
of the House; and I think we may be sure of one thing that 
whatever credit they may take to themselves from that 
circumstance, those representing the majority of the people 
of this country will never permit that any reciprocal ad- 
vantage, no matter how great it may be, with reference to 
any class of commodities, will divert the people of this 
country from pursuing their own interests in the way best 
calculated to promote those interests and in the manner 
indicated by the National Policy. Now, Sir, this debate has al- 
ready been so protracted that any hon. gent/eman who under- 
takes to intervene in it can hardly except to obtain the 
attention of hon. members unless he avoids as far as possible 
going over ground which has been already occupied, and 
avoid reading those extracts which swell the pages of 
Hansard without really affecting the issue of the debate. 
The contention of the hon. member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) I take to be this, that the agri- 
cultural interests of this country are in such a distressed 
condition that they require a remedy, and that this depres- 
sion is largely due to the burdens laid upon them by the 
National Policy. To remedy this depression he proposes 
the remedy, the only one, he claims, that can be found, of 
widely extended commercial relations with the United 
_ States. I deny the premises, and 1 say that, even admit- 
| ting the premises to be well founded, the remedy sug- 


of commercial union, and having put it on, they strutted 

about like jack-daws in borrowed shoes, But there is 
one hon, gentleman among them who is above wearing 
ready made clothing and second hand garments, the hon, 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), who, 
by virtue of the magic ietters which gives him the title he 
wears so gracefully, could not think of putting on a second 
hand garment, even that of Wiman, Smith and Butter- 
worth. He needs must have a coat made to fit himself, so 
he took his garment, brought it to a tailor, had it made up 
anew, and called it unrestricted reciprocity. That is the 
best explanation that can be given of the course pursued by 
the hon. gentleman. When we come to consider again the 
grounds of the policy of the Opposition, we find.the only 
tangible statement made by hon. gentlemen opposite is 
that the mortgages on the farm lands of this country have 
become so heavy that it is absolutely necessary some relief 
should be furnished. Asa matter of fact, the farm lands 
of this country have always been mortgaged, and in the ex- 
isting state of things must always be mortgaged, and I 
deny the proposition that the mortgages represent a debt. 
Except toa very limited extent do they represent the 
debt. They represent the capital invested. They 
represent the money invested in improving faim lands 
and promoting the agricultural interests of the country. | 
Not one farmer in one hundred has capital of his own 
beyond that which he evolves out of the labor of his own 
hands, and it is good economy for him to borrow money for 
the purpose of making improvements. At any rate, he 
thought it was good economy, and the great majority of 
the peopie think it is; and 1am justified in my contention 
that that money does not represent a debt, but represents 
capital invested for the purpose of improving and carrying 
on the agricultural interests of the country. [Even if it 
were a debt, it is one to which we are no more subject to- 
day than we were in times past. How, I ask you, can the 
burden be more heavily felt to-day, when money is obtain- 
able at 6 per cent. and 64 per cent., than it was years ago, 
when the farmer had to pay 10 to 12 percent. So much 
for the depression among the farmers, which, I think, I 
have shown to exist largely in the imagination of hon. 
gentlemen opposite. But assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that that depression does exist, let us see what the 
remedy that is proposed amounts to. We are told the 
remedy lies in more widely extended commercial rela- 
tious with the United States. With regard to the 
burdens said to be laid on the farmers by the opera- 
tion of the National Policy, I say that ever since 1878, 
hon. gentlemen opposite have been endeavoring to 
persuade the farmers that the duty levied on articles im- 
ported necessarily adds to the price of similar articles made 
in this country, The farmers, however, have refused to be 
deluded by that fallacy, as shown by the fact that they have 
elected as their representatives men who take the opposite 
view. Iam not going to weary the House with figures, but 
I wish to point out, by reterence to a few of our leading 
articles of production, how little our agricultural interests 
would be benefited by this new policy. My contention is, 
that the American market is not our only and best market, 
and it does seem to me an argument which no one in his 
senses would raise, unless driven to it by the necessity of ad- 
vancing some kind of an argument, that the best market for 
an agricultural country is a country which produces a large 
surplus of similar products, Ifthe hon, member for Both- 
weil were called on to advise the people where they should 
seek their best market, he would say go to that country 
which requires ihe things you have to sell. Do not go to 
a country which competes with you in the same market. 
Let us see what the actual state of thingsis, taking a few — 
of the leading articles. I do not pretend to say that this 
is a fuli statement. It is only a partial statement, but it is 
sufficient to illustrate my view of the case, and I think it is 


gested is neither the only one nor the bestone. When 
we come to examine the grounds upon which this 
alleged depression is based we are confronted with the 
| |remarkable fact that at the time of the last general elec- 
‘) tions, a little over twelve months ago, we heard nothing 
about this depression ; we heard nothing of the farmers 
/ being in such a bad condition that it was necessary to resort 
to the heroic remedy—an ignoble remedy would be the 
more fit term—of subverting the policy which the people 
adopted in 1878, a policy in which they renewed their con- 
fidence in 1882, and which they finally sanctioned in 1887. 
When we come to examine the question, that remarkable 
fact stares us in the face, and we must draw the inference, 
either that the hon. gentlemen opposite were then ignoraut 
that such a thing as depression existed and therefore did 
not think any remedy necessary, or that they did not dare 
to face the evil and propose aremedy. ‘The first inference 
would be an insuit to their intelligence, and the second 
would be an insult to their courage and stateamanship. The 
only other inference is that since the general election some 
terrible calamity has overtaken this country, which has 
brought about the state of depression that now exists. If 
we examine the history of the country, we will find that we 
have had causes for depression, but they are causes which 
are beyond Government control. We have had dry seasons 
and short crops. Our cattle have suffered from want of 
water, and many of our grains were light. But are we to 
blame the Administration for those evils? Is it the fault 
of the Government that there has been rust in the wheat 
and that we have had short crops? And is it contended 
that reciprocity with the United States would prevent the 
recurrence of these evils? I would venture to suggest an- 
other hypothesis for the course adopted by hon. gentlemen 
opposite. I feel rather loath to make it, because it is not 
very creditable to hon. gentlemen opposite for whose state- 
manship and knowledge of the affairs of this country I have 
much respect. That hypothesis is this: At the last elec- 
tions they had no policy, and they found it impossible to 
obtain the support of the majority of the people for want of 
a policy. Not having the wit, or ingenuity, or sense, to 
devise a policy for themselves, they took up one which 
they found cut and dried, and which was devised by a re- 
negade Canadian Englishmen and a Yankee politician, 
Every political ground which they had taken formerly was 
worn threadbare, and they had nothing with which to cover 
their own political nakedness; so they adopted this garment 
Mr, O’Brien, 
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very suggestive. England is the best market for the 
following Canadian products, and to this extent :— 
$ 5,300,000 
750,000 
7,000,000 


IG totes Bette ccose ests oduissnnatagevence, 43) 402;000 


The United States is our best market for the following :— 


$ 2,200,000 
900,000 


BVOTAOB ecscc cecassirecccslesecssc oildcaschiven eaeen aeseces! @ seeees 


328,000 


Total....... os sececees @ eucsvens arsoccves eee seneceee . _ $11,637,000 


Therefore, England is our best market for leading agricul- 
tural products to the extent of nearly twenty-three millions 
and a-half, while the Americans give us the best market for 
only a little over eleven millions and a-half. Of course, 
there are many other articles on both sides, but I am taking 
those on which the difference is very apparent on one side. 
Of our cattle, for example, the value of nearly five mil- 
lions and a half goes to England and less than one million 
to the United States. The result is this. If we hada 
market for barley, if the Americans did not require our 
barley, and did not buy it almost at any price we choose to 
ask for it, the case would stand this, that we would sell to 
England twenty-eight millions and a half, and to the States 
only six millions. Where is our best market in that case ? 
Clearly where we sell the largest quantities of our products 
and, in regard to this article of barley and in regard to the 
article of horses and in regard to most of the agricultural 
products that we sell to the States, there is this remarkable 
fact that everything we sell to them is better than they 
have themselves, I have been told, on what I believe to 
be very good authority, that in the New York market the 
life of our horses for the sort of work for which our horses 
are purchased is very much greater than that of horses 
bred in a southern climate; and it is well known that our 
barley is superior to theirs, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Does the hon, gentleman con- 
sider that that statement would hold good if there was a 
free admission of all these articles in the United States as 
there is into England ? 


Mr, O'BRIEN. Ido not think it would make a great 
difference, and if it made a difference, it would not be to 
our advantage. For instance, why should we sell flour to 
the Americans in order that they may export it and make 
the profit cut of it? Why should we sell them wheat in 
order that they may grind it, and export it, and make the 
profit out of it, which is now made by our own mills? If we 
must have commercial union with any country, it should be 
‘with the country which affords us our best market, and that 
is not the United States. If we must have free trade in 
manufactures, let us have it with the country which enters 
least into the competition with our own manufacturers, 
The manufactures which we buy from the United States are 
precisely the same €8; or, rather, those 
tates if the reso- 


ould buy from the United 
lution —the on, gentleman opposite were adopted. 


a 0 s 
But what we buy from EHngland are goods which our 
manufacturers do not produce. So, if we could have free 


trade with England, it would interfere to a far less extent 


' with our trade than for us to have free trade with a country 


that manufactured the same Class of goods that we do. If, 
therefore, we are to have a system of commercial union 
adopted, let us have it with the country which gives us our 
best market, and iv which we meet with the least competi- 
tion as regards agricultural producis and manafactures, 
There is another subject which has not been touched upon 
to any extent in this debate, and it is one of which I have 
some knowledge in a general way, although I do not pre- 
tend to have a particular knowledge of it, and that is as to 
the effect that reciprocity in lumber would have upon our 
trade in this country. We have always dealt with this 
question as though the lumbermen were the only people 
in this country who had an interest in this trade. I say 
the people of this country as a whole have a much larger 
interest in this trade than the lumbermen themselves, 
and I confess that I look with great suspicion upon 
any measure which is said to tend to stimulate the 
lumber trade. When I see our lumber going out 
of the country to the extent to which it is now being 
sent out of the country, when I remember that in the part 
of the country in which I live there was a time when lumber 
was plentiful and that now a hemlock board is the best a 
farmer can get, and that that is the same all over the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, it is no wonder that I should regard with 
suspicion any measure which stimulates the export of lum- 
ber. When once a pine tree is gone, it is gone forever, for 
all practical purposes. Weare doing nothing to replace 
the trees which are cut down, we are doing nothing to fill 
the gaps in our forest, even where there are facilities for 
doing so. Besides, I take it for granted that, if the Ameri- 
can import duty is taken off, our export duty up on sawlogs 
must go too. ‘The effect of that is easily understood. In 
my own constituency, before that export duty was put on, 
I have seen the representatives of Michigan firms who had 
taken elaborate precautions to prepare to take our logs 
across the lakes, who had built their scows and bought oar 
limits, and I think the other day in Toronto, at the last sale, 
some of our most valuable limits were bought by those mon, 
Their policy is clear, andI think we might take a lesson 
from them. They know that their supply of timber is lim- 
ited, that pine trees are increasing in value every year, and 
so they are saving their pine forests in Minnesota and 
Michigan and purchasing our limits. If that goes on, in- 
stead of our timber being cut up and manufactured in 
this country, it will be transported to the mills in 
Michigan, and this country will not only lose the timber 
but the profit which it has hitherto made on the manufac- 
ture, Oneor two words in regard to this unrestricted 
reciprocity. Ido net charge hon. gentlemen opposite, in 
the view they hold on this question, with desiring to change 
the politieal relations of this country, and I think they have 
caretully fremed this resolution so as to avoid that impata- 
tion, but I may point out to them that the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out such a scheme as that 
which they present to the House would necessarily lead 
either to its being extended all the way to commercial 
union or would lead to disputes which would result in its 
abrogation by one party or the other. Without pretending 
to know much about importations and about the transaction 
of business, it does appear to me that, supposing such a 
treaty were made and there was a difference, as there prc- 
bably would be, between the import duties of the two cuun- 
tries, a year would not elapse before we would find com- 
plaints made from the country which had the higher 
import duties that the other conniry was bringing 
in English or French or German manufactures and 


passing them through by some trick by which they 


evaded the letter of the law and so got them into 
the other country. I may be wrong, but I think 
there is good ground for that expectation, and | think we 
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could never stand still on the resolution which is now 
before the House. I think that either the whole thing 
would be abrogated in consequence of disputes in regard to 
the customs, or it would be extended to such a degree as 
necessarily to bring about the subservience of this country 
in a fiscal point of view to the neighboring country, and 
what the result of that would be hon. gentlemen can judge 
for themselves. I think there is no possibility of avoiding 
the conclusion that it would bring about a change in our 
political relations which would be most disastrous to what 
I conceive the best interests of this country. I believe that 
there is no such depression as would justify a revolution in 
our fiscal policy, no such depression as would cause us to de- 
part from what has been our policy ever since Confederation ; 
for, mark you, if this view is correct, we have been under 
a mistake ever since Confederation, and we must abandon 
all hope of realising the dreams we have held of 
ever becoming a great nation. We must admit that 
we have been the greatest fools in expending mil- 
lions of dollars in railways that are practically unless. 
1 say to propose a remedy like this, an ignoble 
remedy, would be to ask the people of this country to do 
something which nothing but the direst necessity would 
drive them to. Having failed to establish that point, the 
whole case of the hon. gentleman falls on the gronnd, and 
he has no right to .ask this House, or to ask this country 
to revolutionise our commercial arrangements and to adopt 
a policy which, in the opinion of the great majority of the 
people, whether rightly or wrongly, will lead to political 
changes which are abhorrent to them, Therefore this 
House would be justified, in view of our highest and best 
interests which are not to be measured by mere dollars and 
cents, in rejecting the resolution of the hon. member for 
South Oxford, and if we are to have reciprocity confining 
it simply to those natural products which do not interfere 
with the policy adopted hy this country, and which has so 
largely contributed to its welfare and vrosperity. 


Mr. HAGGART. Itis not my intention to take up a great 
deal of the time of the House in discussing the question 
before us. When the question was before the people last 
summer, and there was a great deal of agitation throughout 
the country in favor of commercial union, I paid a good 
deal of attention to it; bat it always seemed a great objec- 
tion to me that the proposition had never been put upon 
such a financial basis that I could understand it becoming a 
serious question before the country. I can understand a 
commercial union between this country and the United 
States, but so far as the proposition of the hon, gentleman 
Opposite is embodied in his resolution, I.confess l.am unable 
to understand it. Commercial union, as it was proposed, is 
something similar to the Zollverein which existed among 
the different principalities of Germany. We were to have 
similar tariff regulations in this country and the United 
States, and we were promised that the customs duties 
between the two countries would be abolished. We were 
told how the revenue was to be divided, and a basis was to 
be agroed upon between the two countries, either a per 
capita one, or one according to the interests involved 
in the two countries, I could understand that proposition. 
The difficulty that always occurred to me was this: if we 
receive Only a per capita allowance of the duties on goods 
which came into this country, how were the engagements 
of the country to be met? We import into this. country at 
present nearly double the amount per head that they import 
into the United States, and the revenue which we receive 
barely suffices for the wants of the country. In any ar- 
rangement between this country and the United States in 


the form of commercial union, the basis would bea per, 
capita one, we would receive only one-half the customs | 


duties which we receive at present. Hon. gentlemen say 
that we are not going to have commercial union, we are 
Mr, O’Brtzn. 
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oing to have unrestricted reciprocity, with the rights of 
xing our own tariff; but 1 shall endeavor to show, in the 
emarks thatIam about to make, the absurdity of any 
uch proposition as that, Unrestricted reciprocity with the 
ights of fixing our own tariff—what does that mean? It 
means that we shall have the fixing of the tariff on any 
goods which come from any other country than the United 
States, into our own, and an unrestricted interchange of 
commodities, either manufactured or otherwise, between 
this country and the United States. That is a proposition 
which never enters into the heads of any one in the United 
States, They never make a proposition of that kind; you 
never see anything like it proposed by any statesman 
in the United States; you hear nothing of that kind 
in the press of the United States. They always ask, 
as a ‘condition attached to unrestricted reciprocity, a 
similarity of tariffs. The hon, gentleman from South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) gets up and says: The 
proposition which we propose for you is not one of commer- 
cial union, we intend to reserve to ourselves the right of fix- 
ing the tariff. Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to show 
you the absurdity of sucha proposition as that. What does 
it mean? Suppose the United States, on some articles, 
have a tariff of 25 per cent.; supposs we have a similar 
tariff to theirs on iron, which ranges from $4 up to $22 per 
ton. Suppose they leave to the people of Canada the right 
of fixing the tariff on articles coming into this country in 
any manner which they like. What is the object of unre- 
stricted reciprocity? Is it not for the purpose of compell- 
ing us to interchange commodities, manufactured or other- 
wise, with the United States? Icanshow you how, if wo 
are left to the fixing of our own tariff, we would not be at 
all obliged to take a single article of manufactured gools 
from the United States unless they can manufacture them 
cheaper than we could import them from any other part of 
the world. The simple reason is this: Iron, as we all 
know, is at a high price in the United States. That price 
is fixed by the import duty of from $4 to $22 per 
ton. Supposing we were left the right of fixing 
our own tariff, and we wanted to use, say, 100,000 tons, or 
50,000 tons, of steel rails in this country ; would we go to 
the United States and pay $i0 or $12 a ton more for them 
if we had the right of fixing our own tariff? Would we 
not fix the tariff at such a rate that we could get these rails 
into the country $5 or $7 or $8 cheaper than we could from 
the United States ? I know the answer hon, gentlemen will 
make to a proposition of that kind, Their answer is that 
the ‘liabilities of our country are such as would compel us 
to raise as large a revenue as possible on all articles coming 
into the country, and that fact would oblige us to prevent any 
such transaction us that occurring. But, no, Mr, Speaker, 
if we import these goods from the United States, we would 
have to pay no duty, and there would be nothing accruing to 
the revenue in that case. If we put on $4 or $5 a ton, or 
10 per cent. duty, there would be a larger amount coming 
into the revenue of this country, and we would be getting 
the.articles cheaper. You would think that no sane person, 
no politician or statesman in the United States, would make 
any such a bargain as that with us. They do not propose 
it, Mr. Speaker. The proposition is the simple and 
bald one, on their side, of unrestricted reciprocity in 
natural products and manufactures, with similar tariffs, 
What would .be the result in this country if we had a similar 
tariff with that of the United States? What would be the 
amount we would receive from duties on goods coming into 
the country? As I said befure, the Canadians import into 
this country double the amount per capita of what the 
Americans import. Supposing there was a pooling system 
between the two countries, Canada would only receive one- 
half in the shape of import duties of the amount it does at 
poe How are we to pay our liabilities in a case of that 
in 
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Mr. COOK. Reduce the expenses. 


Mr. HAGGART. There are some fixed liabilities we 
are obliged io pay. We have to pay the annual subsidies 
to Provinces, the cost of legislation, interest on the Domin- 
ion indebtedness, expenses for the purpose of keeping the 
Indians from starving in the North-West, the cost of the 
constabulary there—all these sums we must pay some way 
or other, and it devolves upon hon. gentlemen opposite on 
submitting a proposition before the House, the adoption of 
which would completely change the fiscal arrangements of 
the country, to show some financial basis upon which the 
proposition can be supported. Not asingle hon. gentle- 
man who has addressed the House during this debate has 
attempted to solve the problem, except the hon. 
member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton), and he 
made his statement on the supposition that the 
imports into this country would pay as much 


duty to the treasury with commercial union or unrestricted | 


reciprocity between this country and the United States as 
they do at present. I can understand the benefit of com- 
mercial union between peoples similar to one another, 
peoples of similar ideas, of similar lineage, without different 
feelings and sentiments, peoples the same as the German 
people, having a fiscal arrangement by which there was 
commercial union and by which the customs duties between 
the two countries were abolished; but I cannot understand 
the proposition for unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States which the hon, gentleman has introduced. I cannot 
understand it, because it means, if it means anything, com- 
mercial union plus the custom houses between the two 
countries. It has no other basis or foundation. What argu- 
ments do hon. gentlemen opposite advance in support of 
their proposal which involves an entire change in our fiscal 
policy ? They speak of the benefit which would accrue to 
this country from the free exchange under unrestricted 
reciprocity of agricultural products, of fish and the products 
of the mine and other products, Their first effort is to 
show a depression in our agricultural industry. I deny 
that our agricultural interests are depressed. I make the 
statement, and I make it supported by the opinions of 
the best statisticians, that the agricultural population in 
Canada are in as good a position as any other agri- 
cultural population on the face of the globe. The 
amount of money invested in agricultural lands in this 
country is greater per capita than in the United States, the 
yield is within a percentage of being as great. The reason 
why it is greater in the United States is because the returns 
of California are included. We have larger receipts and 
returns for our agricultural population than any of the New 
England States; our return is greater than any of the 
Middle States. A farmer in any portion of Canada is 
better off than a farmer in New York or any of the 
Middle States, We are now, according to the opinion of 
statisticians who have made the subject a special study, 
in the same position as the Western States, and the 
only reason of the percentage of return being greater 
in the whole United States is because of the enormous re- 
turn of California per capita. Iam convinced that if we 
had the statistics down to the present day, giving the re- 
turns of our North-West, with its enormous crop this year, 
and the returns of British Columbia, the return per capita 
for the farming population of this country would be greatcr 
than in the United States, and the farming population per 
man is better off in this country than in any portion of the 
United States except California. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Why do our farmers 
leave in such numbers ? 

Mr. HAGGART. I have heard a great deal about far- 
mers leaving this country. It has been natural, since 1820, 
for the surplus population of the country to leave here. The 
whole number of people, being Canadian born subjects, who 


have left here from 1820 up to 1888 and gone to the United 
States, has been about 1,000,000. The present number in 
the United States according to last census, the only return 
we have, is 713,000. When I heard the hon. member for 
Queen’s, Prince Edward Island (Mr. Davies) the other day 
talking about the large number of people that were annual- 
ly leaving Prince Edward Island, that it was almost 
depleted, that the country was naturally going over to the 
United States, I turned up the census of the United States 
out of curiosity to find out how many had left Prince 
Edward Island and gone there, and I find that of people born 
in the Island there were at present living in the United 
States, according to the last census, 7,313. That was the 
total number of people who had left Prince Edward Island 
and gone there. Hon. gentlemen may think I am wrong 
in my statistics, but I will take the American Almanac and 
show there is no mistake about them. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I think the hon. 
gentleman will find that they do not distinguish between — 
British North America and Prince Edward Island. 


Mr. HAGGART. They do; they distinguish in every 
particular. Nationalities of the foreign born population, 
from the official return of the tenth census, 1880, Canada 
610,000, New Brunswick, 41,788, Newfoundland, 4789, 
Nova Scotia 51,150, Prince Edward Island, 7,537, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I know that; I also 
know, what I intimated, that they are not very particular 
about distinguishing between the small Provinces. 


Mr. HAGGART, The only official statistics we have are 
those of the United States census, and I have quoted from 
that, 


Mr, LANDERKIN. What year? 


Mr. HAGGART. Last census, 1880, and compiled in 
1881. Hon. gentlemen opposite are very fond of telling us 
of the immense advantage that would result from the inter- 
change of agricultural commodities and minerals between 
the two countries, Itis true there has been an immense 
traffic developed in the Lake Superior district and in 
Michigan from extracting ore from the mines there; but 
hon. gentlemen opposite always reject or refuse to state, or 
at least they do not tell us the reason. There would not 
be, I venture to say, a single ton of iron ore extracted out 
of United States mines or manufactured there if it were 
not for the protective duty which exists, ranging from $4 
to $22. Are they going to offer to the people of this country 
markets so highly protected without receiving some corres- 
ponding advantage? Hon. gentlemen tell the House of the 
paltry 30,000 tons of iron ore exported from this country 
to the United States. The United States or rather the 
people of the United States tax the industries and the 
agricultural portion of the country in order that they may 
manufacture for themselves. They have ores in the 
country, but is it not a notorious fact that you can take 
better ore than is to be found anywhere in the United 
States from Bilbao in Spain and deliver it in the United 
States for a less price than it can be taken from the 
Michigan mines to Philadelphia? If it were not for the 
protective duties they have at present in the United States 
there would not be a single ton of United States ore smelted 
and worked there, because free trade England and Spain 
and those other countries could send them the products of 
their mines and undersell them in their own country. 

Mr. CHARLTON. Is the hon. gent}eman aware that in 
Northern Alabama and in other portions of the United 
States iron is produced for less cost than in any other place 
in the world? 

Mr. HAGGART. I am quite aware of it. I have the 
authority here for my statement, and the statistician on 
the subject says that there would not be a ton of ore manu- 
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factured in the United States if you could export iron ore | 


into the country free of duty, and that the ore of a better 
quality from Bilbao could be delivered cheaper in Philadel- 
phia than it could be extracted from the different mines of 
the United States and delivered there. What would be the 
use of the railroads in the United States, and where would 
their increased prosperity be if England should at one time 
or another alter her fiscal policy in reference to foreign 
nations? What is it builds up Chicago and Milwaukee and 
those ra lroads which centre there? Is it not the carriage 
of the surplus cereal products of that country for the pur- 
pose of delivering them in England? What is it that gives 
a benefit to the agricultural population of our North-West 
and the Western States of America? It is the high market 
in England; it is the carriage of the surplus products of 
this country towards the Atlantic coast for export to that 
great country beyond the Atlantic which consumes so much 
of our produce. We have had a great deal of talk in this 
country about the glorious United States. Sir, we belong 
to an empire greater and more glorious. We belong toa 
people and we belong to a country which consists of 
352,000,000 of inhabitants. We belong to an island which 
has increased in wealth during the last decade at the rate 
of £400,000 sterling a day. The wealth of that country 
has increased at that rate. The people of that country 
emigrate to every portion of the world, but you do not hear 
the cry that the country is becoming poor, nor d> you hear 
her people running down their own country. If we are 
going to unite to any country let us have closer bonds with 
the country which can benefit us. What would be the use 
of all that great farming country in the Western States 
unless they had England as a market for their surplus pro- 
ducts? And are we going to cut our connection with the 
best market in the world for the purpose of forming some 
absurd political policy proposed by the hon. gentlemen 
Opposite and which not one of them has attempted to put 
before us upon a financial basis, As I showed in my open- 
ing remarks not @ single one of the gentlemen opposite 
except indeed the hop. member for Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) 
has attempted to put their proposition on a financial basis. 
Are they going to ask the people of the country to support 
any such policy as this, or sare they going to 
ask the people of this House to support it, without giving 
us the financial aspect? The pre-requisite, to advancing 
any proposition of that kind which will alter the fiscal 
arrangements of this country, is to show how it can be 
done. Has any oneof them aitempted to do that? Not 
a.single one, but the member for Norfolk (Mr. Uharlton). 
I have endeavored to show how absurd his proposition is ; 
I have endeavored to show that the amount paid in import 
duties by the inhabitants of this country is as two to one 
compared with the amount paid by the people of the 
United States, and that the requirements of this country 
need nearly the whole revenue, We may reduce our re- 
quirements to some extent, but even the hon. gentleman 
could not explain his case in any other way than by saying 
that the balance of what we require should be raised by 
direct taxation, 


Mr. CHARLTON. 


Mr. HAGGART. I beg the hon. gentleman’s pardon, I 
thought perhaps that I was listening to him the other 
evening, and | listened to him in order to hear how he 
proposed to raise the custom duty and excise, and how we 
should get the balance, which even, accordiag to his own 
calculation, was required after that. I may have misun- 
derstood him, but I think he said it was to be raised by 
direct taxation. 


I said nothing of the kind. 


Mr, CHARLTON, 
I will explain, 
Mr, Hagearr. 


If the hon, gentleman will allow me 
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Mr. HAGGART. Certainly. I do not wish to make 
any statement as to what any gentleman may have said, 
unless it is correct. 


Mr, CHARLTON. I proceeded to point out in what 
way I deemed the necessary revenue could be raised. I 
asserted distinetly it would not be necessary to resort to 
direct taxation. I then said: ‘even admitting for the sake 
of argument” that which I would not admit, that it were 
necessary to resort to direct taxation, and I proceeded to 
show that in that eventuality the couatry would be a large 
gainer. I did not say that it would be necessary to resort 
to direct taxation, and I did not believe it. 


Mr. HAGGART. Perhaps it was from some remarks 
like those I drew the conclusion which Idid. I was paying 
atiention to the hon. gentleman’s remarks, because he was 
the only one who endeavored to supply the information 
which the country and the House required from gent'emen 
opposite. When they demand a complete change of the 
system of government of the country they should show in 
some manner or other how they intended to carry out their 
project financially. Isay they have never done this, and 
as | said before, it is required by the country that they 
should do so. The hon, gentleman from Queen’s, P.H.1. 
(Mr. Davies), described the glowing condition of the cour- 
try which would follow from this change, and I trust I may 
be pardoned if i show how it would be entirely different 
from the glowing condition he represented. What would 
be the effect of this policy on this country? Would not 
the manufactories, or the majority of the manufactories, of 
this couatry be closed ? 


Some hon, MEMBERS. No. 


Mr. HAGGART. It is true, I admit the proposition 
that a Canadian is just as intelligent and as good as an 
American, and as good a man as any to be found in the 
United States, but, unfortunately on account of the small- 
ness of the market the whole capital of the manufacturer 
in this country has been forced into the supplying of four 
or five articles while in the United States his energies are 
centered in the manufacture of one article. Any manufac- 
turer in this country will tell you or any one who has in- 
quired into the matter will tell you that the result of this 
policy now proposed would be almost a complete destruc- 
tion of the capital at present invested if there were open 
competition between Canada and the United States. They 
are the judges of what would be best tor themselves, and [ 
venture to say that 9J out of 100 manufacturers in this 
country will tell you that it would be complete ruin to 
them if such an arrangement was made as they pro- 
pose. And another thing. What would become of the 
commerce of this country? The hon. gentlemen 
themselves say: ‘‘Oh, we naturally go south, we 
naturally go to the United States for anything we can buy 
and importers going from New York or Boston to the old 
country buy wholesale and buy larger quantities than are 
required for the limited markets of Montreal and Quebec, 
and as a consequence they may be able to sell cheaper. His 
facilities for navigating between the ports of the old coun- 
try and this on account of the immense export and import 
trade being nearly equal both ways, and as a natural result 
the people of this country would go to the markets, where 
perhaps they can buy a little cheaper, where perhaps they 
would have a larger stock to select from, and Montreal and 
Toronto and Halifax and St John, instead of supplying the 
retail trade of ihe Dominion as at present, would become 
ports in which there would be hardly any commerce done 
whatever.” Under this system we would have the whole 
trade and commerce of this country transferred to a foreign 
country. What benefit would that be to the agricultural 
portion of this country ? No benefit at all except the inter- 
change of two or three commodities, in the sale of horses, 
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the sale of chickens and the sale of barley over there. The 
great agricultural products of this country are sent to Great 
Britain where they have a market, and what benefit would 
it be to have a free interchange only for those articles? 
It would be of course to some extent a benefit to the coun- 
try, and that, I suppose is the policy of this Government 
and of all parties in this country—to get as unrestricted a 
trade between this country and the United Siates as pos- 
sible, having regard to our fiscal position and our manufac- 
turing interests. It is in the interest of the people of Canada 
to have such an interchange as that. Now, hon. gentlemen 
opposite tell us how much better off people on the othor 
side are than people here. On the coatrary, the people of 
this country per capita are nearly as wealthy as the people 
on the other side. Our commerce is nearly double per 
capita what the commerce of the United States is. Our 
shipping is greater by nearly two to one per capita than 
that of the United States, in everything that constitutes a 
nation, man for man, we are equal if not the superior of the 
people of the United States. » 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Why cannot we hold our 
own, then? 


Mr. HAGGART, We can hold our own. Now, what 
would be the result of such a proposition as that of hon. 
gentleman opposite, even supposing it had a financial or 
fiscal basis? It is not a proposition in the form of a treaty 
that would be continuous, say for thirty or forty years. It 
proposes to leave to each nation the framing of its own 
tariff. ‘The time might come when there would be a change 
in the Government of the United States or a change in the 
. Government of this country ; a different set of people would 
come in who might change the tariff regalations altogether ; 
and if our manufactures were wiped out and the present 
commerce transferred from Montreal, Quebec and all our 
other seaport towns to the United States, then how could 
we expect to revive trade if the arrangement came to an 
end? It would be impossible. The country would be put 
back, and it would take ten or fifteen years to restore it to 
its former position; and even then capitalists would lose 
confidence in the country, for they would say that although 
the Government and Parliament of this country had pro- 
mised a certain policy to the manufacturers of this country, 
they had revoked that policy at the instance of the Opposi- 
tion without providing for compensation, The consequence 
would be that promises of any kind from any party would not 
induce capital to re-engage in manufacturing. A more absurd 
proposition I never heard propounded in my lifetime by any 
great party in the country. The primary condition of sucha 
proposition should be to put it on such a financial basis that 
it can be clearly understood by the country. Hon, gentle- 
men opposite have never endeavored todoso. The hon, 
member for Queen’s described the wonderful wealth that 
would acrue to this country in a few years under the carry- 
ing out of this policy. He described the flag as drooping 
over his head, but the breeze of public opinion he said would 
s00D come and open its folds. The breeze of public opinion 
will never blow in this country in favor of such a policy. 
lt is to the interest of the people of this country to have an 
Opposition which will propound a policy that will be 
acceptable to the country. It is to the interest of the 
people of this country that there should be an independent 
spirit, perhaps not in the House, but in the country, to 
change the current of opinion from one party to another ; 
but the party that propounds such a policy as this, mark 
my words, will nover get into power. 


It being Six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 
SECOND READINGS. 
Bill (No. 45) respecting the Ontario and Quebec Railway 


Com pany.—(Mr. Small.) 
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Bill (No, 59) to confer certain powers on the Nova Scotia 
Telephone Company (Limited).—(Mr. Tupper.) 

Bill (No 61) respecting the St. Catharines and Niagara 
Central Railway Company,—(Mr. Rykert.) 


Bill (No.69) to confirm a mortgage given by the Central 
Railway Company to the Central Trust Company of New 
York to secure an issue of Debentures.—(Mr, Weldon, St. 
John.) 


Bill (No. 79) to incorporate the Tobique Gypsum and 
Colonisation Railway Company.—(Mr. Weldon, Albert.) 


Bill (No. 82) to incorporate the Annapolis Atlantic 
Railway Company.—(Mr. Mills, Annapolis.) 


ST. JOHN’S AND IBERVILLE HYDRAULIC COM- 
PANY BILL: 


Mr. BAIN (Soulanges), for Mr. VANAssE, moved second 
reading of Bill (No. 7) to grant certain powers to the St. 
John’s and Iberville Hydraulic and Manufacturing Company. 


Mr. BECHARD. There is a strong opposition on the 
part of numerous people, who will be seriously affected by 
it, to this Bill. I would ask that the second reading be 
delayed so that I may have time to communicate with 
those people. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The last time the Bill was 
up for a second reading, I asked that it bo allowed to stand 
over, in order that the hon. gentleman and his friends 
might have an opportunity of presenting one or two peti- 
tions against it, which I knew were coming on. These 
have been presented, and I understand others are coming, 
This Bill will be before the committee for eight days, so 
that there will be plenty of time for the presentation of pe- 
titions, and I would advise the hon. gentleman not to object 
to the second reading, but to reserve his opposition until 
the Bill goes into committee, 


Bill read the second time, 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES, 


House resumed debate on proposed resolution of Sir 
Richard Cartwright, on amendment of Mr. Foster, and 
amendment to amendment of Mr. Jones (Halifax). 


Mr. HAGGART. I was about concluding my remarks 
before dinner, and those which I shall now make will be 
very short, I wish briefly to refer to some of the remarks 
I made before recess, and to which I defy contradiction 
from hon. gentlemen opposite, I stated that unrestricted 
reciprocity means parting with our right to fix our own 
tariff; 1 stated that it means parting with all our rights in 
respect of our fiscal policy. I stated that unrestricted. reci- 
procity, as rightly understood between reasonable men, and 
between countries, means that the tariff of each country 
should be the same. I referred to statements made by 
gentlemen who advocate that scheme in the United States, 
and I showed that, without exception, they require similar 
taviffs in the two countries, I may refer to an address to 
the American people, which was issued by Mr. Blaine, son 
of the gentleman who was supposed to be a candidate,in the 
Republican interest, for the presidency of the United States. 
He is supposed to mouth the opinions of the Republican 
party in the United States, and he said that there were 
only two ways of dealing with the Canadian people, 
either retaliation or unrestricted reciprocity with similar 
tariffs. I have shown that if unrestricted reciprocity 
means anything it means an agreement between the 
two countries to have a common tariff, and I defy 
any hon, gentleman opposite to prove the contrary. I[ 
stated that if we desired that our manufactured re | 


'ducts should be admitted free into the United States, 
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and have the benefit of their highly protective tariff, we 


would have to prevent goods manufactured in other coun}, 


tries from coming into this at a nominal rate of duty and 
thus competing with United States manufactures in our 
markets. I showed the absurdity of an agreement suc 

as that proposed by hon. gentlemen opposite, by point- 
ing out that if on the American side there was a tariff on 
foreign goods of 30 to 50 per cent, and we had a similar 
one here, and if the power was given to us to legislate in 
any manner we liked in regard to our own tariff, we might 
legislate to admit fereign goods which are manufactured 
cheaper than American goods, into this country at lower 
rates, and thus nullify the whole agreement. The 
United States will never agree to a proposition such 
as these gentlemen propose. A proposition to receive 
the support of this country and of the people of 
the United States, must be a reasonable one. We 
must, if we expect to enter into an agreement 
of this kind with the United States, be prepared to as- 
similate our tariff to theirs. That argument is incontro- 
vertible. I have never heard it attempted to be answered 
by hon. gentlemen opposite. Another reason, which is 
advanced to the people of Canada, especially Ontario, for 
the purpose of inducing them of entering this commercial 
union,—for commercial union it is, notwithstanding the 
denial of the hon. member for South Oxford—is that 
between Ontario and the sea, our country is occupied 
by an alien population, a population of French origin, a 
population alien to us in religion, in tradition, and in senti- 
ment, and we are asked how is it possible to build up a 
nationality with such a population between us and the sea, 
Well, we, the representatives of the Conservative party, 
have accepted the position. We entered into a union with 
our fellow countrymen of French descent, and we 
entered into that union, not with our mouths but with our 
hearts. We believe they are as great a nation and as great 
a people as we ourselves are, and we are willing to accept 
the responsibility of building up a nationality on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence with them. We are told that 
through the influence of their priesthood, through the in- 
fluence of early marriages and other causes they are in- 
creasing in population to such an extent that the time will 
come when they will rule this country. That time may 
come, and if through the teaching of morality and from 
other causes, they will succeed in building up a nation on 
the north side of the St. Lawrence, we aro perfectly willing 
that they should do so, Those remarks were intended 
solely for the population of Ontario, with a view to induce 
us to enter into the scheme of commercial union. What 
does it mean? Jt means not only intimate relations with 
the people on the other side of the border commercially, 
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globe. 


the British Empire but with the British Empire,itself. We are 


part of an empire which, as I said before, contains 352. — 


000,000 people under the dominion of the British Crown, 
and it is to our interest to have closer communication with 
that empire than we possibly can have with the people to 
the south of us. 
interchange of commodities and of manufactures with that 
people as we can, consistently with our position, still, as I 
said before, we are man for man equal to the people to the 
south of us. We have as great intelligence, as great indus” 
try, and we have, perhaps, as fine a climate—at least w® 
have a climate that begets as good men as they bhave—and 
it is to our interest to build up our own nationality. I urge 
upon hon. gentlemen opposite to adopt a financial and a 
fiscal basis which is sensible, which people can understand, 
and until they do that, the proposition which they now 
put forward should be voted down. It has no basis, 
It is merely a statement of individuals, It is a 
sentiment withont any basis which any reasonable person 
can be asked to support. It is my opinion that the position 


we occupy is one which we properly onght to occupy, in 


communication with the great Empire with which we are 
connected ; and, if the time should come when we will be 
separated from that Empire, it is my opinion that it would 
be to our advantage to remain a separate nationality, which 
it would be impossible for us to do if the doctrines which 
are preached on the other side were carried out. I have 
shown that, if our manufactures and our commerce and 
everything that constitutes a nation are wiped out, we will 
be left at the mercy of the people to the south of us, and it 
is our duty to ourselves, to our children, and to our child- 
ren’s children, to build up a nationality on this side of the 
St. Lawrence in accord with the Empire; and | believe 
that these sentiments will be echoed by every elector 
throughout the whole Dominion of Canada. 


M. AMYOT: M. lOrateur, je viens d’entendre de jolies 
paroles, dites avec beaucoup 4’éloquence, au sujet du grand 
Empire britannique. Certes, pour ma part, je suis heureux 
d’appartenir pour le momenta ce grand empire. J’aurai 
occasion, dans le course des remarques que je vais faire, de 
revenir sur cette question, mais honorable député qui m’a 
précédé (M. Haggart) aurait pu nous dire en passant si ce 
grand empire n’est pas attaqué au coeur méme, si au centre 
méme de ce grand empire, il n’y a pas des millions et des 
millions de personnes qui pleurent et qui souffrent la 
persécution malgré la gloire du drapeau britannique. Il 
aurait pu nous dire, avant de nous vanter ces trois cent 


but it means a union in every respect, it means that we | cinquante millions d’mes, pourquoi cette grande paissance 


are to cease this nationality which we are endeavoring 
to build up in connection with the British Empire on 
this side of the St. Lawrence. As for me and the party to 
which I belong, we are in favor of that union, we are in 
favor of building up an empire on the north side of the St. 


Lawrence in accordance with the sentiments of the British | 


Empire. We believe that, if the day ever comes that we 
should separate from the Hmpire, we will have a nationality 
of our own on the north side of the St. Lawrence. We live 


ina climate which begets men, aud we will at some time 


have an influence over the continent of America as great as 
that of any other empire that ever was on the face of the 
globe. That is the ambition of our people, and it is a laud- 
able ambition, What is that empire that we are in accord 
with? Has it not done everything it possibly can for the 
advancement of this country ? Has it not loaned us money, 
and protected us in every respect? Has it not opened to 
us its markets and done everything it possibly could do 


for a colony, which we are? I think it is to the interest of 


‘ne réussit pas a protéger, méme Ane pas persécuter ceux 
qui sont prés d’elle, cette pauvre Irlande, Il veut nous 
annexer a ce territoire. Nous verrons tant6t le grand 
amour qu’a pour nous cette grande métropole qu’il appelle, 
lai, la mére-patrie. Nous verrons son brii'ant amour pour 
ceux méme qui forment partie de |’Kmpire britannique, 

| Jen’ai pas intention d’employer |’excuse ordinaire, et 

de dire qu’a cette phase de la discussion je ne devrais pas 

parler, Au contraire, La question a été présentée avec 
beaucoup d’habileté 4 deux points de vue par les libres- 
échangistes et par les protectionnistes. Mais il est uve partie 
importante du pays qui n’a pas encore été entendue. Jo 
regrette qu’une bouche plus éloquente que la mienne ne 
soit pas chargée de combler cette lacune. Il y a dans le 
pays des gens qui croient que la protection est nécessaire. 

{ly en a d’autres qui croient que le libre-échange est 

| nécessaire, et il y en a d’autres qui croient que les circons- 
tances doivent tout décider, 

Hn 1878, les Htats-Uuis avaient élevé une barriére contre 


the Empire? Itis the greatest Empire on the face of the 
it is the greatest Empire that ever was known, We 
have free intercommunication not only with the colonies of | 


While we are willing to have as great an 


| 
i 
1 


this part of the Empire that we should bein accord with'nous. Nous ne pouvions pas envoyer chez eux nos effets | 


Mr: Haqaarr. 
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de culture ni nos effets de manufacture, Quand nous 
voulions pénétrer la, nous heurtions une barriére qui ne 
s'ouvrait pas ; mais eux envoyaient chez nous tous les effets 
qu ils voulaient, ils inondaient nos marchés des produits de 
leurs récoltes et des produits de leurs manufactures. Oe 
n’était pas juste, et l’on aura beau, de ce cédté-ci de la 

Chambre, dire que c’était juste, moi, je dis que ce n’était 
pas jaste. Jo dis que cela appauvrissait le pays et que tant 
que les Htats-Unis mettront une barriére contre nos 
produits, nous devrons les empécher de communiquer chez 
nous, nous devrons nous protéger contre eux. Mais, M. 
POrateur, jo dis aussi que quand les Etats-Unis seront préts 
& nous ouvrir leur marché, quand ils seront préts & nous 
dire : voici 60,000,000 d’&mes, venez commercer avec nous, 
ce jour-la, nous devrons nous aussi ouvrir nos portes et dire: 
trés-bien, nous sommes préts, marchons ensemble sous le 
drapeau de |’Amérique. 


Quelques honorables DEPUTHS. Oh | oh ! 


M. AMYOT. J’entends dire Oh! oh! Le mot drapeau de 
Amérique les surprend. Ce sont des gens, je présume, qui 
auraient empéché les Htats-Unis d’obtenir leur indépen- 
dance et qui pouasent la loyauté jusqu’A croire qu’il faut 
nécessairement, pendant des siécles et des siécles, faire 
VYaffaire d’un autre pays pour étre loyaux. Nous verrons 
tantdt ce quo l’Angleterre a fait pour nous, jasqu’od doit 
s’étendre cette loyauté et le sens du mot drapeau de |’Amé- 
rique. Il ne faut pas craindre d’appeler les choses par leur 
nom. 

En 1878 done, suivant moi, la protection était nécessaire. 
Les Ktats-Unis se protégeant contre nous, nous fermant 
leur marché, et le notre leur étant ouvert, lour excédant de 
récoltes et d’objets manufacturés s’en venaient dans nos 
villes et dans nos campagnes et faisaient mourir d’inanition 
nos propres manufactures. Nos cultivateurs n’avaient pas la 
chance de vendre leurs denrées puisque les cultivateurs 
américains pouvaient venir leur faire la lutte sur leur propre 
marché, Ii fallait la protection contre cet état de chose, et 
tant que les Etats-Unis continueront leur politique de pro- 
tection contre nous il nous faudra continuer la nétre contre 
eux. 

Mais que se passe-t-il aujourd’hui, M. |’Orateur ? Aujour- 
d’hui, nous voyons un mouvement en faveur de la récipro- 
cité. Depuis longtemps la question de l’union commerciale 
sagitait. Depuis plusieurs mois des hommes de talent, un 
canadien dont nous devons étre fiers, M. Erastus Wiman, a 
soulevé le mouvement de l’union commerciale, Naturelle- 
ment, l’écho de ses discussions et de ces discours transmis 
par la presse s’est répandu jusqu’en Angleterre. Or, qu’a 
dit M. Chamberlain lorsqu’il a été envoyé par le gouverne- 
ment anglais aux Htats-Unis? Je vais lire co qu'il a dit en 
parlant au nom du peuple anglais et qui est rapporté dans 
une résolution unanime dela Chambre de Commerce de 
New-York le 3 de novembre dernier : 


‘t Whereas the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, the representative of 
the Government of Great Britain on the Fishery Commission, in a speech 
delivered before he left England, is reported to have said ag follows: 
‘‘The arrangement between the Colonies and Great Britain, is essen- 
tially a temporary one. Itcannotremainasitis. * * * Already you 
have in Canada—the greatest of all the Colonies—an agitation for what 
is called commercial union with the United States. Commercial union 
with the United States means free trade between America and the Domi- 
nion and a protective tariff against the mother country. If Canada 
desires that, Canada can have it;’’ and, 

‘« Whereas, on a subsequent occasion, the right hon. gentleman further 
said, that ‘“‘Commercial union with the United States meant that 
Uanada was to give preference to every articie of manufacture from the 
United States over the manufactures of Great Britain. Ifthe people of 
Canada desired an arrangement of that kind, he did not doubt that they 
would be able to secure it, and he did not think anybody in England 
would prevent such arrangement by force ; but he remarked that in that 
case all the advantages of the slender tie that bound Uanada to England 
would disappear, so far as England was concerned; and it was not 
likely that the people of Great Britain would coutinue much longer to 
sustain the obligations and responsibilities of arelationship, all the reci- 
procal benefits of which had been withdrawn ;’’ and, 
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| ‘¢ Whereas, The foregoing expression of opinion by an eminent public 

| man, ina high official position, is an important contribution to the 

| knowledge of the members of this Chamber and as it is supplemented 
with information from Canada that a strong movement is in progress 
there favoring the elosest possible commercial relations with the United 
States, it would seem to be the duty of this Chamber, without any regard 
whatever to political or territorial considerations, to investigate the 
possibility of a greatly enlarged extension of the commerce of this city 
and country with the northern half of this continent, and ; 

“ Whereas, It igs most desirable that the Canadian Fishery question, 
which for over 100 years has periodically threatened to disturb the 
peaceful relations existing between Great Britain and this country, 
should be settled on the broad and enduring basis of a mutval interest 
resulting from an enlarged commercial relation between Canada an 
the United States ; therefore, be it Resolved...” 


Ces paroles do M. Chamberlain, prononcées en Angleterre, 
n’ont pas été désavouées encore que je sache, et pourtant il 
était ’envoyé de |’Angleterre. 

D’un autre cété, aux Etats-Unis, nous voyons un grand 
mouvement ; les chambres de commerce se réunissent par- 
tout; la presse discute, les orateurs encombrent les hustings, 
chacun d’un bout 4 l’autre des Etats-Unis, affirme désirer 
faire un commerce libre avec nous, Notre pays lui-méme 
consulté a répondu dans de nombreuses assemblées publi- 
ques qu’il était prét & commercer avec les Htats-Unis. 
Devons-nous accepter cette réciprocité? Qu’est-ce qui 
nous a été dit en 1878, pour nous faire accepter la protec- 
tion qui alors, suivant moi, était nécessaire ? Quelle était 
la motion de l’honorable premier lorsqu’il proposait d’adop- 
ter la protection ? Il terminait sa motion en disant ; 


Que cette politique gardera au Canada des milliers de nos compa- 
triotes maintenant obligés de s’expatrier pour trouver du travail que le 
pays leur refuse, rendra la prospérité & nos industries qui luttent et 
souffrent si péniblement, empéchera le Canada d’étre un marché 4 sacri- 
fice, encouragera, développera et activera notre commerce interpro- 
vincial, et tendant & la réciprocité de tarif avec nos voisins dans la 
mesure requise par les intéréts variés du Oanada, aura grandement pour 
effet de procurer éventuellement & ce pays une réciprocité commerciale. 


Pourquoi cela était-il mis dans la motion, M. l’Orateur ? 
Nous avons fait les élections la-dessus. Nous disions aux 
électeurs : nous voulons la protection pour arriver a ce que 
vous désirez tant, vous, peuple du Canada, pour arriver a 
la réciprocité commerciale avec les Htats-Unis. On peut 
donc parler de réciprocité sans étre rebelle, sans étre traitre 
A son pays, et sans étre utopiste ni en politique ni en com- 
merce, 

M. l’Orateur, dés 1869, cela était déja prévu. Je trouve 
dans un discours de sir Francis Hincks sur le budget, le 7 
avril 1870, les paroles suivantes : 


L’honorable préopinant a attiré l’attention de cette Chambre sur les 
mots “ politique nationale.’’? Eh bien! mon opinion est que nous 
devrions jouir de la faculté de faire tout ce qui est bon et utile 4 nos 
intéréts; or, qu’on ne l’oublie pas, si plusieurs de ces articles ont 6té 
jusqu’ici maintenus sur la liste des exemptions, c’est uniquement en 
conséquence des négotiations entamées 4 plusieurs reprises avec les 
Etats-Unis au sujet du renouvellement du traité de réviprocité. 

A ce sujet, je ne saurais mieux faire que de citer ici l’opinion exprimée 
par mon prédécesseur dans le cours de l’exposé financier qu'il faisait & 
cette Chambre l’an dernier. S’adressant aux Américaing, il leur disait: 
” Nous vous avons permis d’importer ici votre charbon en franchise, 
bien que vous imposiez un droit élevé sur le notre. Nous permettons 
Vimportation en franchise de vos farines, de vos céréales, votre houblon, 
votre gel et autres articles, tandis que non-seulement vous ne voulez pas 
nous rendre le réciproque, mais qu’encore vous nuigez 4 nos propriétai- 
res de moulins en imposant un droit plus élevé sur les farines que sur les 
grains. Oet état de chose,’”’ pourrions-nous fort bien ajouter, “ existe 
depuis trois ou quatre ans, mais vous devez comprendre qu’il ne peut se 
perpétuer. Le temps viendra peut-étre bientdt ok nous devrons avoir 
une politique nationale qui nous soit propre, que cette politique nationale 
péche ou non contre une théorie ou une autre de l'économie politique. 
Uar nous devons 6tre guidés principalement, sinon exclusivement, par 
la considération de ce qui peut nous convenir 4 nous-méme, et nous pour- 
rions avoir 4 consulter notre propre intérét sans égard & celui des autres.” 


L’honorable premier ministre lui-méme, dans un discours 
qu il pronongait 4 Montréal Je 7 juillet 1877, disait :— 


Vous allez enterrer cette fausse politique, et vous allez adopter la 
politique du parti qui déclare qu’il conservera le Canada pour les 
Canadiens et qu’il aura une politique nationale. Vous adopterez la 
politique du parti qui veut que le Uanada ne baise plus les pieds du 
frére Jonathan, qui exigera la réciprocité du commerce ou la réciprocité 
des impéts. Siles Américains veulent s’entourer d’une muraille de 

| Chine, nous aiderons 4 1’érection de cette muraille. S’ils ne veulent pag 
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que nous allions chez eux, nous ne leur permettrons pas de venir chez 
nous. Nous ne souffrirons pas que le Canada devienne un marehé pour 
le surplus des produits américains ; nous ne permettrons pas que ce pays 
soit asservi aux manufacturiers et aux capitalistes de la république 
voisine. 

jl yaeu,ala Chambre de Commerce de Montréal, en 
1875, une assemblée 4 laquelle n’étaient pas étrangers cer- 
taines personnes qui sont maintenant en cette Chambre, et 
ot’ la résolution suivante fut adoptée, Le rapport se lit 
comme suit: 


‘* Acting upon the invitation from the St. John Board of Trade, form- 
ally accepted at Ottawa, your council, early in the summer, commenced 
preparations for the special session, which they decided should be held 
in St. John on the 16th day of July. At that meeting there were forty- 
eight delegates present, representing 20 different cities and towns,— 
while the following gentlemen attended from the National Board of 
Trade of the United States :-— 

Portland: T. O. Hersey, Esq., Chairman. 
Cincinnati: W. W. Taylor, Esq. 
New-York: John Austin Stevens, jr., Esq. 
Boston: B. F. Nource, Esq. 

Milwaukee: W. E Smith, Hsq. 

Detroit: R. Hawley, Esq. 

Buffalo: E. P. Dorr, Esq. 

A full report of this important gathering was published soon after 
adjournment, and extensively circulated, so that any statement of the 
business done there, seems needless in the present report. 

That the draft reciprocity treaty formed the principal subject of 
discussion, is generally known,—and the following resoiution was 
adopted as the result :—. 

ist. That this Board reiterates its frequently expressed opinion in 
ae a Treaty of Reciprocity between the United States and Oa- 
nada. 


Maintenant, M, l’Orateur, comme nous venons de le voir, 
dans ce temps-la nous prenions ;la protection 4 défaut de 
libre-6change complet. Nous concevions que si les Htats- 
Unis continuaient plus longtemps 4 inonder nos marchés et 
nos campagnes de leurs produits, notre population ne pouvait 
pas prospéerer. Mais aujourd’hui, comme je viens de le dé- 
montrer, les Htats-Unis désirent faire le commerce avec 
nous. Devons-nous le leur refuser ? La question quise pose 
maintenant est celle-ci: Y a-t-il pour nous des avantages 
réels dans un traité de réciprocité? Nous avons d’abord 
pour nous guider l’opinion générale des auteurs sur la théo- 
rie du libre-échange. Je ne citerai que Adam Smith qui dit 
entr’autres choses : 


To prohibit a great people from making all that they can of every 
part of their own produee, or from employing their stock and industry 
in the way that they judge most advantageous to themselves, is a 
manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind. 


Nous avons en second lieu l’expérience du passé, Y a-t-il 
un seul homme, de bonne foi, qui dira que sous le traité de 
réciprocité de 1854 le Canada n’a pas marché 4 pas de géant 
dans le progrés et la prospérité? On peut faire dire aux 
chiffres tout ce qu’on veut, mais on alignera tous les chiffres 
que l’on voudra, qu’on ne réussira pas & prouver le con- 
traire de la vérité. J’ai entendu cet aprés-midi un hono- 
rable député de la droite dire 4 la Chambre, que notre com- 
merce avec les Htats-Unis était de $5,000,000, Et bien! 
en regardant aux livres bleus, on verra qu’il s’éléve au con- 
traire A une somme variant entre $36,000,000 4 $40,000,000 
par année, Tels sont les faits. Quand méme nous passe- 
rions des mois et des mois devant les électeurs 4 leur citer 
des chiffres, en seraient-ils plus avancés, et plus renseignés ? 
Assurément non. Mais parlons-leur du traité de récipro- 
cité et demandone-leur s'il a été profitable, et tous nous 
répondront dans l’affirmative. Tous nous diront que pen: 
dant sa durée les terres ont commencé a prendre de la 
valeur, et que leurs produits se vendaient mieux. Ii est 
vrai que dans ce temps-l4 nos manufactures n’étaient pas 
encore bien considérables, et que nous ne pouvions pas 
lutter avec les manufactures américaines; mais quant a 
Vagriculture, quant aux cultivateurs, la période du traité 
de réciprocité a été éminomment favorable. 

La position est bien simple: un traité de cette nature 
ouvrirait un marché immense, d’abord & nos produits agri- 
coles, en deuxiéme lieu aux produits de nos mines, et en 
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troisiéme lieu aux produits des foréts. 
céréales, les mines et les bois recevraieut de suite un puis- 
sant développement au moyen de la réciprocité. 

Une autre raison propre 4 nous engager 4 conclure ce 
traité, est notre situation spéciale sur ce continent. Nous 
sommes, par la Providence méme, destinés a faire affaires — 
avec ceux qui sont nos voisins. Nous n’avons qu’an pas & 
faire pour traverser cette ligne imaginaire qui nous sépare — 
des Etats. Unis. 

Il nous faut des marchés, la force des choses l’exige. Il 
est vrai que la protection a fait surgir chez nous un grand 
nombre d’industries ; mais qu’est:i arrivé? Au bout de 
cing ou six ans de production, le marché local est devenu 
encombré des produits de ces manufactures, et il en est 
résulié de grandes faillites, I] en est résulté aussi de ces 
grandes coalitions commerciales appelées combines, dont 
objet et le résultat ont été de faire hausser, au détriment 
du consommateur, les prix des objets manufacturés. Ht 
je ne crains pas de dire que les seules manufactures qui ont 
résisté, sont celles qui avaient des débouchés a l’étranger. 
Entr’autres, la fabrication des cuirs et des chaussures est 
prospére ; mais pourquoi l’est-elle ? Parce qu'elle a trouvé 
un marché aux Htats Unis et ailleurs 

Nous cherchons partout des marchés, en Espagne, dans 
les Antilles, etc. ; nous frappous a toutes les portes, et 
nous demandons qu’on veuille bien nous recevoir—excepté — 
en France. {1 parait qu’il ne faut pas frapper la. Mais on 
nous dit: les manufactures vont étre détruites, M. l’Ora- 
teur, il y a bien des maniéres de répondrea cela. J’ai 
enterdu un honorable député de cette Chambre, qui passe 
généralement, et avec raison, pour un philosophe,—et un 
philosophe chrétien,—nous dire qu’il voulait bien protéger 
Vagriculture, mais pas au détriment des manufactures. Jo 
mae permettrai de lui demander ce qui fait le bonheur d’un 
peuple? Est-ce le manufacturier,—dont souvent ]’éduca- 
tion n’est pas tout dA fait ce qu’elle devrait étre,—ou bien 
le cultivateur, le vrai chef de famille? Ht ceux qui passent 
pour philosophes et moralistes ogeraient-ils venir dire 
devant le peuple, que les cultivateurs qui sont la véritable 
force du pays ne duivent pas étre protégés, si cela doit étre 
au détriment des manufacturiers ? 

La force et la vitalité da peuple frangais dont on parlait 
tantdt, ne sont pas dues 4 ceux qui vont s’étioler dans les 
villes, 4 ceux qui vont perdre leur morale et leur caractére 
dans les manutactures des villes, mais elles sont dues au 
peuple des campagnes qui a conservé cetie virilité, cette 
force, ce caractére moral quien font aujourd’hui un objet 
d’admiration dans le continent de l’Amérique du Nord, On 
en dira ce que l’on voudra ici et on en pensera ce que 
Yon voudra, mais parlant pour la province de Québec, et 
mon discours est destiné a la province, je ne crains pas 
de dire que si le peuple frangais a conservé de la vitalité, 
cela n’est pas dd aux employés des manufactures, mais c’est 
dti aux braves cultivateurs, aux braves colons ; aussi ce sont 
ceux-la qu'il faut protéger d’abord. 

On veut piétondre que les manufactures seraient ruinées 
si nous adoptions la réciprocité. Je ne le pense pas, Un 
grand nombre, dans tous Jes cas, ne le seraient pas. Je 
pourrais citer l'industrie du coton, des lainages, les manu 
iactures de cigares, de cuir, de chaussures, de papier, de 
pianos, d’orgues, d’instruments aratoires, de meubles, de 
fromage, les moulins a farine, les raffineries de sucre, de 
caoutchouc, la confection des hardes, et d’un grand nombre 
d’autres articles qui sont aujourd’hui assez puissantes pour 
résister & la compétition des Etate-Unis. ; 

Mais, M. l’Orateur, on nous dit: les manufactures cana 
diennes vont étre ruinées, et vous allez voir cing millions 
d@’Américains venir ici s’emparer du pays. M. l’Orateur, 
cing millions d’Américains, je les aime tout autant que les 
Ménonites. Je les aime tout autant que ces races abruties 
que l’on nous améne quelquefois de Vautre cété de |’ Atlan 
tique. Qu’il en vienne cing, dix, quinze millions méme des _ 


C'est-A-dire que les 
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Etats-Unis ; qu’ils viennent prendre nos terres et nos manu- 
factures et s’associer avec nous dans le travail de la prospé- 
rité, Jen serai fort aise; cela donnera un marché pour les 
produits de notreagriculture et de nos manufactures, Je 
ne demande pas mieux que de voir venir vers nous ce 
peuple intelligent, ce peuple de génie qui prospére si rapide- 
ment qu’il en fait l’étonnement du monde entier, Ilya 
parmi nous de petites manufactures, ou méme de grandes 
manufactures qui ne peuvent vivre qu’en donnant de petits 
salaires et quiau moyen de “combines” et en pressurant 
pour ainsi dire V’acheteur, il vaut autant qu’elles dispa- 
raissent, Je voudrais qu'il s’établisse ici des manufactures 
de tout genre, ¢orrespondant aux besoins des localités, qui 
prospéreraient tout en faisant la richesse des diverses Joca- 
lités. 

Du reste, les manufactures, c’est un peu comme l’eau de 
la riviére; cela suit son cours. Quand il y en a besoin 
quelque part, ils’en établi. Quand nous serons en com. 
munication avec les Htats-Unis, nous serons sfirs d’avoir des 
capitalistes qui viendront aider le talent et le génie de nos 
jeuves gons pour établir des manufactures, les asseoir sur des 
bases solides, et répandre ga et Ja la richesse dans nos cam- 
pagnes. Nous avons la matiére premiére; nous avons les 
pouvoirs d’eau ; nous avons tout ce qu'il faut pour cela 
J’ai entendu avec plaisir les honorables députés des deux 
edtés de la Chambre dire fréquemmeat que homme pour 
homme nous ne craignons pas les Etats-Unis. Eh bien! si 
vous ne ¢raignez pas les Htats-Unis homme pour homme, 
ouvrez donc vos portes. Si homme pour homme nous som- 
mes Capables de lutter avec les Etats-Unis, laissez donc 
venir 4 nous leur argent, Vous avez la matiére premiére, 
les pouvoirs d’eau, et l’énergie de vos enfants, Alors appe- 
lez en compétition les citoyens des Etats-Unis pour assurer 
le progrés et le succés de chacun. 

On nous dit, M, l’Orateur, que le libre-échange, o’est bon 
quand un pays est devenu riche, énormément riche. A-t-on 
bien songé qu’il ne s’agit pas de libre-échange ici? Les 
Ktats-Unis ne sont pas libre-6changistes. Il s’agit de nous 


associer aux Htats-Unis pour nous protéger contre le reste! 
du monde. Il s’agit de nous associer a soixante millions. 


d’ames et avec eux de nous protéger par un tarif commun 
contre les pays contre lesquels nous aurons intéét a 
nous protéger. Le vrai principe qu'il y a 4 suivre dans 
cette cireonstance, c’est le principe ordinaire, c’est de pro- 
duire et de vendre 4 profit autant que possible et d’acheter 
& aussi bas prix que possible. 

Il yaencore bien d’autres avantages qui peuvent dtre 
retirés d'un traité de réciprocité. Nous éviterions les querel- 
les de douane, qui, 4 un moment donné peuvent prendre de 
grandes proportions. Nous éviterions le danger que nos che- 
mins de fer soient boycottés et que le trafic leur soit refusé 
aux Etats-Unis. Qa-en serait le Grand Tronc si aujourd’hui 
les Ktats-Unis disaient: vous ne passerez plus chez nous ; 
vous ne transporterez plus d’effets chez nous. Ou en serait 


_ méme le Pacitique ? Oa en seraient nos autres voies ferrées ? 


Nous éviterions aussi de voir arréter notre commerce de 
transit, Les Ktais-Unis peuvent 4 un moment donné nous 
dire : vous ne paeserez plus vos effets chez nous en transit, 
& moins de payer des droits de douane énormes. En outre, 
nos compagnies d’assurance pourraient probablement faire 
des affaires considérables aux Etats-Unis. Pourquoi plu- 
rieurs d’entre-elles ont-elles succombé en entrainant dans 
leur chute la ruine d’un grand nombre de familles ? Pour- 
quoi ? C’est parce que leur champ d’opératien n’était pas 
assez large ? Ih bien! ouvrons-leur le champ des Htats- 
Unis ; offrens-leur le commerce avec soixante millions 
d’aémes, et alors nous leur donnerons un champ immense ott 
ils auront l’avantage de faire fructifier leur argent. 

cus donnerons encore une impulsion a notre commerce 
maritime. Sia un moment donné nous ne pouvions plus 
avoir accés au commerce maritime des Htate-Unis pour la 
simple gloriole de leur refuser le commerce maritime chez 


nous, nous pouvons calculer les millions qui seraient perdus. 
Mais on est toujours 4 dire que le Canada est riche, qu’il 
est grand, qu'il est puissant ? Odest-elle donc cette richesse ? 
Parcourez un peu nos campagnes; allez dans nos paroisses 
nouvelles, qu’est-ce que vous voyez? Un nombre immense 
de maisons eur lesquelles il y a un écriteau: partis pour les 
Etats-Unis. Pourquoi vont-ils aux Ktats-Unis? C’est pour 
travailler pendant deux ou trois ans ou plus, pour gagner 
de argent, payer les terres et d’aatres dettes et revenir 
vivro sur ja terre que l’on a été obligé de laisser. On laisse 
le pays parce que la culture n’y paie pas; et la culture n’y 
paie ‘pas parce qu'il n’y a pas de débouché, parce qu'il n’y 
a pas de marché pour le cultivateur, Cette prospérité, olle 
peut étre bien belle pour une centaine de manufacturiers 
qui se combinent ensemble pour exploiter le public; elle 
peut étre bien belle pour des magnats de chemins de fer, 
pour des entrepreneurs du gouvernement, mais je dis que 
pour le peuple elle n’existe pas; pour le peuple qui tra- 
vaille, pour le peuple qui se léve avec l’aurore, et qui se 
couche aprés le soleil et qui travaille toute la journée, cette 
prospérité n’existe pas, 


Plusieurs honorables DEPUTES : Oh! oh! 


M. AMYOT: Pent-étre que ces messicurs n’aiment pas 
que l’on parle le frangais dans cette Chambre. Si c’est cela, 
on ferait aussi bien de le dire. 


M. GAUDET; Au contraire, on aime ga. 


M. AMYOT: If those gentlemen do not wish to hear 
one speak French, let them say 80, and let them not be 
suecring at people who speak so. Let them remember that 
there is a province called the province of Quebec, where 
we speak French, and they have to pass through that 
province to communicate with Hogland, We want to be 
respected here as we respect others. We have the patience 
to sit here months and months listening to Haglish speeches 
and we do it with deference and pleasure and we expect 
others to do the same to us. i 

La premiére objection que l’on fait a la réciprocité c’est 
que les revenus diminueronat et quwil faudra recourir a la 
taxe directe. M. l’Orateur, je nie cela. Les revenus dimi- 
nueront un peu sans doute pendant la premiére année, 
peut-étre durant la deuxiéme, mais si j’en crois |’ honorable 
député de Muskoka (M. O’Brien), nous n’avons pas grand 
chose a perdre. I] nous a dit cette aprés-midi que nous ne 
commercons pas du tout avec les Htate-Unis; que cela ne 
vaut pas la peine de s’en occuper. Cependant d’autres 
viennent nous dire: vous allez réduire les revenus; on a 
commencé par dire de sept millions, et on a monté 4 quinze 
millions et peut-étre que si la discussion durait encore 
quinze jours, on arriverait 4 40 ou 50 millions, c’est-a-dire 
que nous perdrions le double de ce que sont nos revenus 
actuels. 

Eh bien ! nos revenus diminueront un peu, mais ne congoit- 
on pas que lorsque |’on entre en relation avec un peuple 
qui est 4 se demander par quel moyen il peut dépenser ses 
revenus, qui ne voit pas de reméde a son progrés matériel, 
que nos achats avec les autres pays, que nos moyens de res- 
sources augmenteraient, qu’ils décupleraient et centuple- 
raient bient6t, et que nous pourrions commencer a diminuer 
un peu cette dette effrayante que nous avons contractée 
depuis quelques années dans un but que j’indiquerai tout a 
Vheure, Nous pourrions aussi diminuer les dépenses. Ainsi 
par exemple, en subventionnant 4 la veille des élections, 
quarante ou cinquante cheminsde fer de moins; en achetant 
quarante ou cinquante comtés de moins. Disons que l|’on 
se déciderait pour une fois 4 aller devant le peuple les mains 
vides, simplement avec des arguments, et la vérité des faits ; 
on sauverait ainsi des dépenses considérables. Ah! il y a 
bien des maniéres de diminuer les dépenses, et si les hono- 
rables messieurs qui siégent sur les banquettes ministériolles 
ne savent pas comment y arriver ils n’ont qu’a s’adresser & 
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la gauche et a lui donner leur place, et je suis certain qu’elle 
trouvera bien moyen de résoudre cette objection. Les 
dépenses pourraient étre diminuées encore pour les douanes 
qui existent entre les deux pays. Naturellement, il pourrait 
exister uno ligne de prévention contre les fraudes; cette 
ligne devra étre maintenue, 

Mais il y a un moyen dont l’efficacité ne peut étre niée : 
c’est de limiter nos dépenses 4 nos revenus, Nous tache- 
rons de mettre 4 profit l’expérience de la vie ordinaire sur 
ce point. Puis avec le peuple des Etats-Unis, avec de bons 
associés nous ferons de bonnes affaires et augmenterons 
suffisamment nos revenus pour satisfaire a nos besoins. 
Ainsi bientét cette objection disparaftrait. La deuxiéme 
objection qui est faite est bien plus sérieuse, et ce formule a 
peu prés en ces termes : nous serions injustes envers 
lAngleterre. J’ai entendu l’honorable député de Muskoka, 
(M. O’Brien), nous représenter l’Angleterre comme une 
bonne mére et nous du Canada, comme des petits-enfants 
bercés et dorlotés sur les genoux de la bonne maman. Eb 
bien ! nous allons voir ce quelle a fait pour nous, cette 
bonne maman, Je vais maintenant, M. l’Orateur, pour vous 
édifier et édifier le pays la-dessus, avoir le plaisir de citer 
un peu longuement, il est vraii— mais enfin il faut que cee 
choses-l4 soient connues,—une brochure, dont la repro- 
duction, j’en suis sir, fera plaisir au cceur de honorable 
Secrétaire d’Etat (M. Chapleau), puisqu’elle vient d’un 
homme qui mérite toute son estime ; d’un homme qui a 
longtemps guidé le parti conservateur dans les élections ; 
d’un homme dont la plume est aussi abondante que le cour 
est généreux. 

Je suis certain que l’honorable secrétaire d’Etat reverra 
avec plaisir ces belles pages; qu’il sera heureux de voir que 
les écrits de son ami de cceur, auront été cités devant cette 
Coambre, Cet ami porte le nom de Arthur Dansereau; et 
la brochure quia pour titre: “ Protection et libre-échange,” 
a été publiée en 1879. C’est avec cette brochure qu’on allait 
devant les électeurs 4 cette époque, et c’est avec cette bro- 
chure que nous y retournerons. 

Je dis done que l’honorable député de Muskoka fait un 
reproche au traité de réciprocité d’étre injuste envers 
l Angleterre, ‘cette bonne maman.” Or, voyons ce que 
disait M. Dansereau, au nom du parti conservateur, et 
jattire spécialement la-dessus l’attention de mes amis de la 
province de Qnébec qui ont comme moi des aspirations vers 
le véritable bien étre de leur pays :— 


Nous irons plus loin, puisque nous sommes en frais d’explications. 
Nous ferons 4 |’ Angleterre le respectueux reprocke de ne pas s’occuper 
de nous dans ses relations diplomatiques. Hlle nous sacrifie constam- 
ment en tout et partout. Est-ce qu’elle songe 4 nous dans ses traités de 
commerce par exemple? Si |’ Angleterre avait été plus généreuse sous ce 
rapport, si elle nous avait favoris¢s comme elle a tiché de se favoriser 
elle-méme dans ses relations commerciales avec le monde entier, peut- 
étre ne serait-il pas question aujourd’hui de tarif protecteur en 
Canada verses 


Je pourrais ajouter: pout-étre ne serait-il pas question de 
réciprocité en Canada. 


O’est quand nous avons vu les marchés de tous les pays se fermer 
mime aux produits naturels du Canada que nous nous sommes deman- 
dés ce qu’il nous restait 4 faire. Autrefois, l’agriculture, la forét et les 
industries quien découlent nous suffisaient. Nous n’aurions peut-étre 
jamais eu l’1dée d’aller au dela, si l’on nous avait donné la chance d’en 
vivre. Mais l’Angleterre n’ayaut pensé qu’aé elle, le Canada a fini par 
se trouver 4 la porte de tous les pays, n’ayant plus rien 4 leur vendre, 
mais devant tout acheter d’eux, Ua pauvreté, l’épuisement nous a 
amenés 4 la conclusion la plus simple: prendre notre cause en mains, 
et travailler d’abord pour nous. 


De plus, M. l’Orateur, avec la bienveillante permission 
de la Chambre, je communiquerai une liste des articles qui 
sont donnés par M. Dansereau, sur lesquels il donne tes 
droits payés par les nations européennes, sur le marché 
frangais, et les droits différentiels contre le Canada : 

Les marchandises canadiennes sont soumises a la fronti¢re de chacun 
des Ktatsdu continent européen & des droits différentiels contre le 
Canada qui équivalent & la prohibition direete pour une bonne partie de 
nos produits et 4 ce qui ne vaut pas mieux que la prohibition ee plu- 
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sieurs autres articles. Ainsi, tandis que les producteurs de 1’ Allemagne, 
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de l’Italie, de l’Espagne, du Portugal, de la Suisse, de l’Autriche, de la 
Suéde, de la Norvége, de la Hollande, de la Belgique, de la France et de 
l’Angleterre peuvent échanger leurs marchandises & des conditions 
raisonnables, le Canada est virtuellement mis dans l’impossibilité de 
verdre ses produits dans ces divers payset ne peut avoir aceds a un 
marché qui alimente 200,000,000 de consommateurs, grace 4 un tarif 
différentiel qui équivaut 4 la protection. 

En prenant pour exemple le tarif frangais qui se répéte dans tous les 
pays de l’Europe, nous trouvons que les produits du Canada sont pro- 
hibés comme suit : 


a SE SE 


Droits Droits 
payés par |différen-| Plus 
Articles, les nations| tiels par 
européen-|contrele| cent. 
nes. Canada. 
| s | 8 
Navires en bois ou en fer, par tonneau...... 0 40 8 00 1,900 
Fromage, par tONDCAU. ...ceve secoreoes soceesers 8 00 | 36 00 350 
Poisson, homard, par tonneau .......0+ scorers 8 00} 60 00 200 
WARY OM Wacecccacicsessrsclnsencecolbccsosnsealirsecliescriccsne: 12 00 |Prohibé | ..cvee sere 
Hmipoistts-esosecteee «e Woscdecssean atessecesiesapcenne 300 | 50 00 1,500 
Alcool, par hectolitre ..........- c 30 00 | _ 69 00 100 
Coton tissé, par cent.....-.. nee 0 16 |Prohibé | «1.4. seesee 
Vétements en coton, par cent.. 0 15 | Prohibé | 210. scovee 
Tapis, Par CONt......00..eccvccee oo ssee .ceersee sccees 0 10 |60c.p.Ib.] ... 
Couvertures, Par CONt..... ceeeceeee severe 0 10 |24c f* Ju. 
Sellerie, par Cent ........cse0 0+ coccveese 0 10 |Prohibé | s+ seevee 
Gants en cuir, par CeNt....6+-.s0e anserivore 0 5d) Prohibe |...16+ --.00 
Cordes de chanvre, par tONNCAU -ceersee eave 30 00 | 60 00 100 
Engins & vapeur, par tonneau...... “DLE 12 00 | 80 00 550 
Instruments d’sgriculture, par tonne......, 12 00 | 36 00 200 
Machines, par tonne... « atte 20 00 | 192 00 900 
Machines 4 coudre, par tonne . ee 20 00 | 192 00 900 
Faulx, par tODNe s.r soovcceee seccveese se eoeeees 40 00 | 228 00 620 
Faueilles, par tonne......se.- s-coccee-sooses cscver 40 00 | 192 00 450 
Scies rondes, par tOnM©...... «10 ,c00 esses reeeee 40 00 | 280 00 550 
Coutelleric, PAT CODt.....ccce.sereceees ssser cesses ONES. ||Prohibe)|iascsssseaes 
Articles en fonte, par tONNE ,...4. eevee ---0-+ see 10 00 do 
Couchettes et chaises en fer, par tonne..... 10 00 do 
Clous forgés, par tONNE ......sssee veer covceeees 16 00 do 
Serrures, pentures, Par tONN ....04 essere vores 24 00 do 
Effets de construction, par tOnNe.... sesercce 24 00 do 
Vis en bois, par tonne...... sevceeierasesas siaeeesece 16 00 Oo ikcescetoness 
Ustensiles en fer pour cuisine, par tonne.... 28 00 do Pe cuieeeean 
Ustensiles en Cuivre, par tOMNe ......0066 ces 40 00 | 280 00 600 
Carrosses, PAT CODbs..cccoce serene conser saclerseeeees 0 10 |Prohibé breve .sooee 
Chapeaux et fleurs.......cccsscceerseereee recvoeee: | MM franchs| 14 p.C.|ssesee-eeee 
Articles €n DOIS, PAT CONb....0+ reeves coreee veer 0 10 18 80 
Meubles, Par CONt- rerseeros veveccer sorereee Sasnse 010] 18 80 
FBabillements confectionnés, par cent.. .... 010] 36 260 
Chaussures par cent......-.. seoccucasenevecuiieseses 0 10 |Prohibé |.........00 
Cuir, par cent ...... tbo Rive sconeseeclessnensctses 0 10)}. 543 440 
Lainages, Par CNL v.11, 0 ccorscee veceorese veer eee 0 10 | Prohibé | ........00 


Jo puis dire ici, que lorsque |’Angleterre a fait son traité 
avec la France, cette derniére lui demanda: miis n’allez- 
vous pas y inclure le Canada? et l’Angleterre répondit : 
non, le Canada s’arrangera comme il le voudra, C’est une 
accusation grave, M. |’Orateur, mais je la porte de mon 
siége, devant cette Chambre, Kt parmi ceux qui m’écoutent, 
il y en a qui connaissent les faits. C’est une profonde humi- 
liation pour nous de voir que |’Angleterre, quand elle fait 
des traités avec les autres pays, refuse d’y associer le 
Canada ; refuse de nous donner la chance qu’elle donne aux 
autres colonies. 

Kt M. Dansereau continue : 


Un des représentants canadiens 4 la derniére exposition de Paris, 
exposait comme suit il y a quelques mois dans les journaux, le résultat 
de cette politique destructive. Aprés avoir cité le texte que nous venons 
de donner plus haut, il disait: 

“ Cette liste affligeante, déja trop convaincante, pourrait étre conti- 
nuée de mani¢re 4démontrer que chaque homme d’ affaires de notre pays 
en est affecté. 

“De fait, nosexposants & Paris ont pu constater par expérience jusqu’d 
quel point le commerce canadien est affecté par ces droits différentiels. 
M. Malcolm, de Toronto s’est vu obligé de refuser pour ses selles de 
qualité trés supérieure des commandes qui {ui étaient offertes par leg 
sportsmen francais, parce que venant du Oanada, sa marchandise se 
trouvait prohibée, tandis que celle de ses compétiteurs plus fay_rises, 
des autres pays, n’avaient 4 payer que dix pour cent de droit. Une des 
maigsons les plus importantes de Paris faisant le commerce deg habille- 
ments confectionnés, avait lintention de commander 6,000 piéces de 
tweed canadien, mais on dut lui dire que les tweeds du Canada étaient 
prohibés, quoique les produits similaires des autres pays fussent admis 
moyennant un droit de dix pour cent. De nombreuses commandes ont 
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été données pour des instruments aratoires. Sur |’ une de ces commandes, 
consistant en 1,000 faucheuses et moissonneuses, M. Elliot, de London, 
Ont., aura & payer un droit diftérentiel de $12,400 contre $4,000 qu’ aurait 
eu & payer un manufacturier de n’importe quel pays de 1’ Europe. 

Cette exclusion du Canada dans les traités de la Grande-8retagne 
avec les puissances européennes est d’autant plus extraordinaire que 
des faveurs de ce genre ont été accordées, 4 la demande de!’ Angleterre, 
pour les laines de 1]’Australie, de la Nouvelle-Zélande et du Oap de 
Bonne Espérance, ainsi que pour le jute des Indes qui sont les princi- 
paux produits de ces pays. 

Les autres pays n’ont pas oublié, eux, d’inclure leurs colonies dans 
les traités. La France, dans son traité de commerce et de navigation 
avec l’Angleterre, a stipulé en méme temps pour |’ Algérie dont les 
produits sont soumis au néme traitement que ceux de la France 
continentale. 4 
_ A propos de ce dernier traité voici un article dont la portée ne peut 
échapper au lecteur attentif : oe) 

‘« Les navires anglais et leur cargaison, en France et en Algérie, et 
*‘leg navires frangais et leur cargaison dans le Royaume-Uni de la 
“ Grande-Bretagne et d’Irlande, 4 leur arrivée dun port quelcongue et 
‘ quel que soit leur lieu dorigine ou de destination de leur cargatson, 
‘ jouiront, sous tous les rapports, du méme traitement que les navires 
“nationaux et leur cargaison.” F 

Le traité franco-espagnol concerne les produits de |’ Espagne conti- 
nentale aussi bien que des fles Baleares et des Canaries. 

Le traité avec le Portugal bénéficie aux produits des colonies et des 
établissements Jointains du Portugal; et & ceux des files Madére, de 
Porto Santo et de l’archipel des Agores. 

Dans les différents traités de la I'urquie soat compris non-seulement 
la Turquie d’Hurope et d’ Asie, mais aussi la Servie, les principautés de 
Moldavie et de Valachie, l’Egypte et la Régence de Tripoli, en Afrique. 

D’ autres nations, telles que la Hollande ont aussi inclu leurs colonies 
dans leurs traités de commerce et de navigation avec |’ Angleterre et la 
France, et c’est eneore 4 ces conditions que se négocient actuellement 
les nouveaux projets de traités. 

Mais ily a plus: dans le traité de commerce entre |’ Angleterre et la 
Belgique, en date du 28 juillet 1862, l’article 15e est ainsi congu: 
‘Les produits belges ne seront pas assujétis, dans les colonies anglaises, 
‘4 des droits plus élevés que ceux qui sont imposés sur les produits 
‘ similaires anglais.”’ 

Qu’est-ce que cela signifie? Tout simplement que l’Angleterre im- 
pose & ses colonies l’obligation de recevoir les produits des paye étran- 
gers aux mémes conditions que les produits similaires anglais. Ne 
pourrait-elle pas également faire participer ses colonies aux bénéfices 
qui découlent de ses traités avec ces mémes puissances ? 

En étudiant cet état de choses, l’on se convainct donc facilement que 
la politique suivie a été la politique de chacun pour soi. Puisqu’il en 
est ainsi, puisque personne ne nous tend la main, il nous faut donc 
“ veiller nous-mémes 4 nos affaires.’’? Tous les anus nous restons en 
dette de quinze ou vingt millions. Cette pratique nous a ruinés ; il faut 
changer de taetique et de régime, et voil’ pourquoi n’ayant pas été 
admis aux bénéfices du libre-échange que l’Angleterre pratique pour 
elle seulement avec les autres puissances, nous sommes devenus forcé- 
ment protectionnistes. 

Le gouvernement anglais, qui comprend bien la position, n’hésite pas 
& nous donner toute latitude 4 ce sujet. C’est 4 nous &en proiter. Ll y 
a bien assez d’autres questions 4 propos desquelles notre état colonial 
nous impose ou nous imposera d’autres sacrifices. Ainsi, ne sommes- 
nous pas constamment exposés a faire, pour le bien général de |’empire, 
des concessions qui peuvent étre parfois onéreuses ; & lexemple de la 
Nouvelle-Zélande, quia contracté une dette de $20,000,000 pour sou e- 
nir une guerre déclarée par |’ Angleterre et avec laquelle la colonie 
n’avait rien 4 faire. 

En 1864, la surprise des maraudeura de Saint-Albans nous cofita 
quelque $60,000, que les Etats-Unis réclamérent de nous pour n’avoir 
pas su surveiller notre frontiére. Hn 1868, l’invasion fénienne nous 
cofita un million et demi,que |’ Angleterre aurait pu réclamer des Etats- 
Unis, en vertu du méme principe que les Américains auraient di garder 
leurs frontiéres. Les féniens étaient tous sujets américains ; ils s’étaient 
organisés ouvertement dans les limites de la république américaine, 
avaient acheté leurs armes dang les Etats-Unis. Ils étaient beaucoup 
plus sous le controle de la police américaine que ne l’était I’ Alabama 
en pleine mer, et cependant, jamais l’Angleterre n’a réclamé un sou 
pour nous des Etats-Unis, parce que les intéréts de l’empire |’ exigeaient. 

Lors du traité de Washington il a fallu consentir dans le but de con- 
tribuer au suceés de la diplomatie anglaise, 4 ouvrir nos pécheries, nos 
fleuves et nos canaux aux Américains. Nous l’avons fait sans nous 
plaindre, et quoique nous soyons décus dans l’usage des canaux améri- 

cains que nous devions obtenir en retour |’ Angleterre ne croit pas devoir 
travailler & amener les Américains & des idées plus larges. En 1783, 
les Américains ne demandaient que la navigation de la rividre Saint- 
Jean; mais la mére-patrie les a accoutumés 4 obtenir tout ce qu’ils ont 
voulu avoir. Quand il fut question d’interpréter le traité de 1814, dont 
les Américains n’ étaient pas contents, 1’ Angleterre en passa facilement 
par la décision du Ozar et consentit & échancrer le Uanada, en nous 
faisant perdre une partie du Maine. Mais quand il fut connu que le roi 
des Pays Bas, l’arbitre choisi par la convention de 1824, pour une 
nouvelle interprétation du traité de 1783, relativement aux frontiéres, 
s’était prononcé contre les Etats-Unis, ceux-ci refusérent d’accepter 
sa décision et continuérent 4 taquiner |’Angleterre jusqu’é ce. qu’elle 
leur efit laché 8,000,C00 d’acres. Par le traité de 1782 seulement, elle a 
cédé aux Etats-Unis plus de deux cent soixante millions d’acres de terre 
dans |’ Ouest. 
oila trois fois que I’ Angleterre a consenti & tracer la ligne de Pem- 
bina. Par le traité de 1814, les Etats-Unis prirent sur eux de vendre en 


1824 la Colombie-Anglaise. Il fallut alors en venir au traité de 1842, en 
vertu duquel les Américains réclamérent de nouveau, et nous ne sau- 
rions dire s’ils ne nous enléveront pas encore quelque large portion de 
territoire, car il faut constamment recourir 4 de nouvelles commissions. 
Aprés les millions et les millions d’acres de terre depuis le Pacifique 
jusqu’aux grands lacs, y compris l’Orégon, le Wisconsin, etc., apres 
Pembina, I’Ile St. Juan, ce peut é6tre autre chose. : 
Ce n’est certes pas dans un but hostile que nous exposons ces fuaits. 
Nous voulons tout simplement démontrer que si l’Angleterre fait des 
sacrifices pour nous, nous en faisons aussi quelques-uns pour elle et 
nous ne nous en vantons pas, pas plus que nous nous en plaignons. Ce 
qui est fait est fait; sicela @tait nécessaire 4 la consolidation de la 
puissance britannique, nous sommes contents d’avoir pu le faire et n’en 
parlons plus. Mais de grace, que Von soit an peu plus discret de l’autre 
coté de l’océan. Qu’on nous laisse relever nos affaires, comme nous 
Ventendrons. La récente tentative de M. Bright et des fabricants anglais 
est d’un égoisme révoltant. Pourquoi veulent-ils nous forcer d aller ache- 
ter chez eux, lorsqu’eux ne - ra pas d’aller acheter leur bois, par 
en Norvege ou en Kussie 
nue seable s’6tre étudiée 4 aller acheter du bois partout 
ailleurs qu’en Canada. Le tableau suivant en dit long: 


BOIS IMPORTE PAR L’ANGLETHERRE. 


1877 1878 
De Russie....s. ssoceeseeees £322,219 £675,364 
COO RMSS1O seaseseeticleneene=s= 914,807 2,487,477 
‘¢ Suéde ... 968,096 789,795 
MO Suedeues ccs 1,453,477 2,248,096 
86 Allemagne 1.0. secreree 216,158 697,143 
Canada ....core -cooveee « 1,229,061 3,307,060 
AUtTCS ..cccccce svee-sove. xs 00 413,442 1,098,789 
AUtTES wc0e. sree passes voces ees 287,641 916,017 
£5,299, 901 £13,119,741 
Total. ....+.. Sesseeeece $26,499,505 $65,698, 705 
Acheté en Canada....... 1,120,305 16,535,300 
Acheté ailleurs............ $25,389,200 $49, 063,405 


Si Angleterre tient tant 4 l’union commerciale avec ses colonies, ne 
pourrait-il pas donner |’exemple ! 


Maintenavt on vient nous parler aujourd’hui des avan- 
tages que l’Angleterre peut nous offrir. Mais quand y a-t- 
elle songé ? Quelle est la vo x autorisée qui dit que l’An- 
gleterre est préte 4 faire quelque chose pour nous? Quel 
est le ministre anglais qui nous le dit? M. Chamberlain 
nous dit le contraire. I] s’écrie : si vous voulez commercer 
avec les Etats-Unis faites-le, vous étes libres, le lien qui 
vous uni 4 l’Angleterre est bien faible. 

L’Angleterre, vu le mouvement qui se fait ici et ux 
Ktats-Unis, commence-t-elle 4 nous ouvrir un peu son coar? 
Jo n’en vois pas d’indices. Hst-ce par amour pour nous 
qu’elle nous & imposé, sans nous consulter, le sacrifice d’une 
des plus belles parties de notre domaine? Sur ce point je 
défie la contradiction, ~N’est-il pas vrai que par le traité 
d’Ashburton on a volé au Canada une des plus belles parties 
de son territoire pour le donner au peuple voisin qui venait 
de se séparer de la métropole? N’est-il pas vrai que le 
traité d’Ashburton est un vol commis par l’Angleterre au 
dépens de sa colonie ? Il y a encore le fait que nous venons 
d’avoir une conférence 4 Washington, ot on a donné ordre 
a honorable ministre des finances de sacrifier nos pécheries, 
Ces pécheries valaient, il y a quelques années, $4,500,000 
pour une certaine période. Ces pécheries, pour lesquelles 
nous avons combattu si longtemps, il a été donné ordre, 
jen suis certain, nous en avons la preuve quasi-officielle, ila 
été donné ordre aux plénipotentiaires de les sacrifier pour 
éviter la guerre. L’Avgleterre, cette bonne maman 4 la 
téte de 350,000,000 d’ames, |’Angleterre si puissante a dit a 
ses plénipotentiaires: allez 4 Washington, et pour éviter 
que mes soldats fassent le coup de feu avec les Ktats-Unis, 
vous leur donnerez les pécheries du Canada. II a bien 
fallu s’exécuter. Voila la bonne maman qui prend le député 
de Muskoka (M. O’Brien) sur ses genoux et qui le dorlotte | 
Mais qu’il écoute donc un peu les grands enfants qui sont 
de ’autie coté de |’Atlantique auprés de la bonne maman ; 
que disent-ils du député de Muskoka et des Canadiens en 
général: “ You are mere colonists.” Vous étes de simples 
coloniaux, Voila le respect que l’on a pour nous, On nous 
considére comme des enfants élevés 4 la cuisine, comme des 
enfants d@’une autre famille ; voila ceux pour lesquels on 
veut aujourd’hui sacrifier le bonheur du Canada, (Quand uno 
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Canadien va en Angleterre, on le regarde avec mépris et on 
lui lance cette épithéte : You are a colonist. 

M. l’Orateur, nous faisons des offres aux Etats-Unis, mais 
je dis que ce sont des offres futiles ; ce ne sont pas des offres 
sérieuses. La force de l’opinion, le résultat brillant de l’élec- 
tion d’hier et de l’élection de Missisquoi il y a quelques 
jours, le sentiment populaire sont tels que ceux qui vivent 
d’abord pour le pouvoir,—et c’est bien naturel dans le 
monde, parait-il,—ceux-la ont été effrayés. Ils ont aussi été 
éveillés par la voix éloquente de mon honorable ami le 
député de Northumberland (M, Mitchell), c’est sur son aver- 
tissement solennel qu’ils se sont décidés de dézager | hon- 
neur du pays et de passer cet ordre en conseil, auquel ils 
étaient tenus par le statutde 1879. Je regrette pour mon pays, 
je regrette pour la Puissance du Canada, pour notre drapeau 
que l'on ait le triste courage de mettre dans un statut des 
offres 4 une grande nation pour ensuite se moquer d’elle. 

Mais si quelqu’un aux Htats-Unis peut entendre la voix 
du parlement du Canada, il saura qu’il y a, dans ce parlement, 
un grand nombre de député3s qui protestent contre cette 
conduite, qui sont indignés de la négligence du gouverne- 
ment, qui sont indignés du refus de dégager la parole don- 
née. Des centaines de millions de piastres peut-étre ont été 
engagées par les Etate-Unis sur la foi d’un statut. C’est une 
supercherie de notre part; nous le déplorons antant que 
nous le pouvons, Je rends hommege au député de Northam. 
berland (M. Mitchell) qui représente un beau parti en cette 
Chambre, d’avoir, le premier, élevé la voix, et ja rends hom- 
mage aussi a l’opposition de l’avoir secondé. Jesuis heureux 
de voir que le peuple du Canada va enfin pouvoir élever la 
téte et dire au peuple américain: si vous avez 6té trompés, 
ce n’est pas notre faute a nous tous. 

M. !'Orateur, dés 1869, il était question du traité de réci- 
procité, et dans un document que j’ai en main—jo ne sais 
pas s’il a déja été cité; c’est un document du 3 septembre 
1868, signé par John Rose, ministre dos finances,—il était 
dit : 

‘Tn conclusion, the undersigned trusts that as the circumstances of 
political exigency and the important national considerations whieh, 
a3 stated by Her Majesty’s Government, led to the concluding of the 
foriier Treaty of Reciprocity with the United States, still exist—and 
even in a greater degree than previous to the date of that Treaty—and 
as the interest of Canada continue to be seriously affected, Her Majesty’s 
Government will not refuse to give the same weight to these consider- 
ations as before ; and that in any future negotiations between Canada 
and the United States, in reference to their trade relations, the Dominion 
will receive the cooperation and influence of Her Majesty’s Qovern- 
ment.” 

Cependant, M. l’Orateur, quelques mois aprés que 
voyons-nous ? C’était fort bien poar la montre ; mais quol- 
ques mois aprés, le 4 janvier 1869, nous trouvons une lettre 
signée par l’honorable premier ministre actuel dans laquelle 
il dit : il faut attendre que les Htate-Unis fassent le premier 
pas. Tout de méme, dans ce temps-la, on pouvait dire que 
la réciprocité était bonne sans, pour cela, passer pour rebelle, 
Voici les paroles mémes de Sir John Macdonald le 4 
janvier 1869 : 

‘Should the United States Government express any desire for the 
renewal of the treaty, Oanada, will be prepared to send a delegation to 
Washington to act in concert with the British Ambassador on the 
subject. Meanwhile, Council think that it would be unwise for Canada 
to make any statements in advance of what she’ will be williag to do, 
and that the negotiations should be entered upon at Washington, 


without either party being hampered by any previous engagement or 
offers of any kind.” 


Mais je n’ai pas besoin d’aller si loin pour voir les offres 
que nous faisons aux Htate-Unis, au sujet de la réciprocité. 
ll me suffirait de rappeler la eéance de cette aprés-midi, 
alors que l’bonorable ministre des finances (sir Charles 
Tupper) qui jouit de l’estime générale, déclarait que, d’aprés 
lui, Ce qui était contenu dans un statut méme cous forme 
facultative, était impératif de nation 4 nation. [1 nous a dit, 
de plus, que c’était le désir des deux grands partis poli- 
tiques du pays d’avoir la réciprocité avec les Htats-Unis. 
D’un autre co.é nous voyons son voisin, le chef du gouver 
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nement (sir John A. Macdonald) nous dire formellement 
tout le contraire; nous déclarer que la réciprocité serait 
ruineuse pour nous, Eh bien! qu’est-ce qui vient de se 
passer ? Le 31 mars 1837, M. Bayard écrit : 

‘tT am confident we both seek to attain a just and permanent settle- 
ment—and there is but one way to procure it—and that is by a straight- 
forward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the. entire com- 
mercial relations of the two countries.’ 

Ceci, M. l’Orateur, é‘ait adressé 4 sir Charles Tupper, et 
que répond ce dernier ? 

“(T entirely concur in your statement that we both seek to attain a juzt 
and permanent settlement—and that thore is but one way to procure it 
—and thit is by a straightforward treatment ona liberal and statesman- 
like plan of the entire commercial relations of the two countries.” \ 

On ne veut donc pas les régler, ces difficultés des péche- 
ries? Voici le ministre des finances qui nous dit qu'il n’y a 
qu’un moyen pour les régler: c’est de régler on méme 
temps toutes nos relations commerciales, Comme de. raison.on 
ne donne pas dans ces lettres les détails du projet; cela ne 
se fait jamais ainsi; maison y énonce un principe, on y 
jette la base d’un arrangement ou traité, Ainsi, d’un cdté 
on nous dit que la réciprocité est impossible, qu’elle nous 
ruinerait, et l’on trouve toutes espéces d’excuses, et de sub- 
terfuges. pour ne pas l’obtenir. Mais d’un autre coté il ya 
division, dans le ministére méme, certains ministres désirant 
la réc:procité. Mais voyons ce qu’a fait l’honorable minis- 
tre des finances (sir Charles Tupper) avant son départ de 
Washington 4 la suite de la confection du projet de. traité 
concernant les pécheries. Il a fait une derniére offre, le 3 
décembre 1887 : 

“(That with the view of removing all causes of difference in connection 
with fisheries, it is proposed by Her Majesty’s Pleaipotentiaries that the 
fishermen of both countries shall have all the privileges enjoyed during 
the existence of the Fishery Articles of the Treaty of Washington, in 
consideration of a mutual arrangement providing for greater freedom 
of commercial intercourse between the United States and Canada and 
Newfoundland. 

Aissi, M. l’Orateur, vous. voyez que.je.n’ai pas besoin. de 
remonter bien loin pour trouver que nous voulons presque 
tous la réciprocité avec les Htats-Unis. Malheureusement, 
honorable ministre des finances a fait ces. offres, il les a 
faites tout en ayant probablement regu instruction de livrer 
quand méme nos pécherier, Oa avait déja livré la naviga- 
uon du Saint-Laurent; nous en avons pour garant la parole 
ue honorable premior ministre ; on nous avait antérieure- 
ment dépouillés d’une partie de notre domaine; il restaita 
sacrifier nos pécheries. Qu’est-ce qu’elle ne nous dtera pas, 
cette bonne maman du député de Muskoka, puisqu’elle nous 
éte noa terres, notre poisson et notre navigation? Vien- 
dra-t-slle aussi nous é6ter notre pain et nos enfants? Quel- 
qu'un en a peut-étre le projet. 

J’attirerai l’attention de cette Chambre sur l’importance 
qwilya pour le gouvernement d’agir bien, sincérement 
dans l’application dela loi de 1879. Je trouve dans le 
‘“« Bradstreets’ Journal” publié 4 New-York, pour l’année 
1887, les statistiques, suivantes. 

L’importation des principaux articles de ecommerce. pen- 
dant les trois derniéres années fiscales apparaissent au 
tableau suivant : : 


ImpoRTATIONS DES Hrats-Unis pu CANADA. 


Exempts de droits. 


1886. 1885. 1884. 
BOiskOnierscsssuceeoatss coceteenca ecespesdhvaces $B 1,071,217/$ 3,447, 294 |B 3,720,412 
CUES woeee cereeeeee -vesere voeneoree serseees| 1,893,672] 2,095,437) 2,356,325 
ANIMAUX VIVADES oe. seers ceovessee sone 1,677,955} 1,649,644] 2,108,759 
Bold cates carasetieee cone .»| 1,362,237] 1,062,933] 1,573,217 
Ameublement ..... . csc.seee crerveeeesseene| 1,978,002] 1,354,993] 1,559, 395 
Peaux et fOULPULLeS. reorer -serccere seessecee{ 1,193,187], 1,080,621] 1,346,667 


pt i 


Total des importations exemptes de 
GLOMUS revetaess ce 


0009008 10H er vocenrees sevnee 


$12,042, 627| $12,871, 884|$15, 237,307 
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Imposables. 
1886, 1885. 1884, 
POiGSON osssee cose conser ve-seeces ceecesees | 1,005,382/$  68,266/$ 163,387 
Bois et manufactures.. |” 7,515,756) 7,841,147 : 9,016,841 
Orge et houblon......ssereeree sees eee | 7,409,148] 6,788,623 6,031,891 
ANIMAUX VIVAOtB -.rrcccsssvessessveceeee,| 3,163 740] 3,111,014 2,701,705 
POU srscsese ssesrecaresstivisess<etss seessoeer | 1,034,496) 1,517,483! 998,789 
GRR OA ese iessccctancecost atthe seve] 1,014,110] 1,074,029] 1,007,364 
Total, importations impogables.....|$25,453, 711|$ 24,088,657 $23,778 533 
Total, importations de tous genres.| 37,496,338] 36,960,541] 39,015,840 


Ces chiffres font voir ’énorme quantité d’effets que nous 
vendons aux Htats-Unis et que nous ne pourrions pas 


vendre si les dioits prévus par ’acte de 1879 n’étaient pas 
enlevés. 


Je pourrais encore vous parler du traité de réciprocité 
proposé par l’honorable George Brown, car il est connu de 
tous que depuis que le traité de réciprocité a pris fin, tout 
le monde, tous les partis politiques, comme le disait l’hono- 
rable ministre des finances, ont demandé la réciprocité 
Mais vous me demanderez pourquoi nous ne l’avons pas 
puisque tout le monde le désire... O’est ici que j’attire spé- 
cialement |’attention de la Chambre, c’est encore l’honorable 
premier ministre qui va m’en fournir la véritable cause. 

Vous avez entendu parler depuis quelque temps, M. I’Ora- 
teur, de ce grand projet de fédération impériale. Vous 
avez vudes assemblées se tenir 4 Toronto; il doit y en 
avoir une bientét ici, 4 Ottawa, et méme il y a une propo- 
sition a ce sujet sur les ordres de cette Chambre. Or, que 
disait Sir John A, Macdonald, 4 Montréal, le 24 novembre 
1875. Voici ce qu'il disait, et je le lirai en anglais afin que 
tous les honorables députés puissent le comprendre: 


- “Gentlemen, I look forward to a permanent union, and I look forward 
to it not as a mere Utopian speculation, but as the practical result of 
our connection with Great Britain. It is not an idea of to-day; and if 
you would 30 favor me, if you think it worth your while to look over 
the debates on Confederation in 1865 at Quebec, you will find that what 
I am now stating to you I stated then as being the hoped for future of 
Canada.- It is this i—That England would be the central power 
(applause), and we auxiliary nations; that Canada, as one Confedera- 
tion, would by degrees have less of dependence and more of alliance 
than at present; and that we would be all united under the same 
sovereiga, all owing allegiance to the same Urowa, and all inspired by 
the same british spirit; and that we would have a close alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive. You see now the progress of events in carrying out 
this scheme. You see South Africa about to forma great Confederation. 
The position of the Australian Colonies is such, strewn-as they are 
around the edge of that vast continent, that they may not be able to 
form a Confederation so closely allied as our Provinces of Canada, but 
a Zollverein and arrangements by Treaty amongst themselves, by which 
their quota of land and sea forces, and their several subsidies for the 
purpose of doing their share in the defence of the Empire is quite 
probable. Now, gentlemen, twenty-five years is but as a day in the life 
time of a nation; let us go on as peaceably and happily as we are now 
going on, and twenty-five yeare, | fully except, should see the solution 
of that question. Great Britain, by that time, will have forty millions ; 
Canada, ten millions; Australia, her millions; and these latter with 
South Africa, capable of unlimited extension ; and New Zealand, nearly 
as large as England, will be separate auxiliary countries, all ranged 
arcand the Ventral Power, England. I do not look for Colonial repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament, because the Imperial Parliament, 
with such representation, would claim the right of taxation, but I look 
for the alliance of these auxiliary Powers with the Central Government 
under Treaty arrangements similar to the existing arrangement 
between England and Canada. The arrangement at this moment is 
‘that we are pledged to expend a certain sum of money on our militia in 
response and return for the pledge obtained from England that the whole 
Inilitary power of the Empire shall be used for our defence; make an 
extension of that arrangement by providing that the Central Power 
shall contribute so much, that each of the auxiliary nations shall give 
their quota ; and then when any nation goes to war with England she 
will go to war with half a dozen nations. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
1t wil give an assurance cf peace to the world, and it will give an 
assurance of peace to us when it is known that if one extremity of the 
vast British Wmpire is attacked, British subjecis and soldiery from every 
extremity of it will rush to the rescue. (Hear, hear.) Then, gentlemen, 
so poweiful will be England that she will be safe from all attack 
(applause), and instead of being a source of anxiety and a source of 
weakness to the British Empire, we will find ourselves standing by our 


grand old mother, become a defence, a fortification, au outwork, instead | 


of being a weakness and a source of expense, (Cheers; hear, hear and 
prolonged applause.) Remember, too, that Canada has already the 
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fourth commercial navy in the world, and a large population of hardy 
seamen, and that all the Sister Colonies I have named must, from their 
position, become Maritime Powers. So that the Sovereignty of the 
Seas seems assured for all time to this United Empire. To this 
I look forward. Itis a grand scheme, and it is a scheme quite capable 
of being carried into practical operation, and when carried out, 
gentlemen, it will not be too much to expect that the great nation, our 
congeners on the other side of the line, seeing that all tho different 
peoples who speak the English language, but themselves, are formed into 
one great nation, as it were, for the purpose of operating as s moral 
police, and of keeping the peace of the world—it will not be too mnch 
to hope and expect that our congeners, speaking the same language, and 
being of the same race, will assist in the great work of keeping the 
peace of the world, and if necessary, gentlemen, of enforcing it. [Ap- 
plause]. Gentlemen, in the great war, when Napoleon, by the power of 
his arms, had forced the nations of Europs to close their ports against 
England and English shipping, even then, gentlemen, although Hng- 
land’s colonies were few and feeble, she fought that battle, and carried 
it to a victorious conclusion, and drove the tyrant from his throne, with 
the aid of the domestic commerce she had with her own colonies. And 
when all these become great nations, having one head, and being one 
people, and having one interest, England if all Hurope were in arms 
against her, with her trade, her commerce, and her wealth, with the 
waves rolling about her feet, would be still secure, living in her children, 
and her children blessed in her. [Loud and continued applause]. One 
word more. While independence is generally annexation in disguise, some 
speculative philosophers, who look into the distant future, seem to 
believe that it will be our fate and our advantage to walk alone as a 
separate nationality. Mr. Goldwin Smith is one of those. [ would fain 
hope that the future that I desire for the empire and its auxiliary king- 
doms, might strike his imagination and be accepted as a substitute fo r 
independence. It this policy could only enlist his magic pen in its 
behalf, it would be an infinite benefit to the good cause. ”’ 


Voila le secret de la situation. L’honorable premier mi- 
nistre nous dit que dés lorigine de la Confédération il a 
voulu annexer le Canada a |’Angleterre ; il a voulu annexer 
toutes les colonies anglaises 4 |’Angleterre et faire ce qu’il 
appelle aujourd’hui la fédération impériale. De sorte que 
quand la bonne maman viendra en guerre, elle appellera 
tous ses petits enfants du Canada et d’ailleurs, et elle leur 
dira: venez combattre pour moi, mes petits enfants, LHile 
dira 4 ses bons petits fils des colonies : souscrivez pour me 
défendre, moi, votre bonne maman. Voila la portée du projet 
dela fédération impériale; c’est pour y arriver quo les 
Canadiens vont étre privés de commercer avec soixante 
millions d’ames. Kh bien ! quant 4 moi je déclare que je ne 
suis pas pour cette fédération impeériale, et je crois que mon 
comté partage mes vues. Nous ne voulons pas épouser les 
querelles de l’Angleterre avec l’Irlande. Nous ne voulons 
pas aller combattre au dela des mers, jusqu’aux Indes, chaque 
fois que l’intérét du commerce anglais l’exigera. Nous 
sommes chez nous, en Amérique, sur un sol de liberté, et 
nous entendons y rester. Que l’on ne digse pas que ce projet 
nest pas sérieux. Htle gouverneur qui nous vient est 
reconnu comme favorable a la fédération impériale, 
Il porte le drapeau de cette fédération impériale, 
et voyez ceux qui s’agitent ; voyez les principaux amis de 
V’honorable premier ; voyez son voisin de droite (M. McCar- 
thy). C’est un de ses hommes dévoués, son homme de con- 
fiance. Eh bien! il l’a lancé en téte du mouvement & 
Toronto ; il le lance ici encore dans la cité d’Ottawa ; il lui 
fait méme mettre une motion dans nos votes et délibérations. 
Et ’honorable premier qui est un génie politique expéri- 
menté, je l’admets—j’ai pour lui tout le respect possible— 
Vhonorable premier ministre qui a concu ce projet, l’exécute 
4 pas lents, mais sirement, I] a commencé par annexer les 
provinces, la Nouvelle-Ecosse, le Nouveau-Brunswick, |’Lle 
du Prince-Edouard, le Manitoba et le Nord-Ouest. Il a dit 
aux vieilles provinces: prenez 200 ou 300 millions et 
faites un grand chemin de fer qui reliera |’Angleterre 4 
ses possessions de |’Asie, Nous avons fait lo chemin de 
fer et aujourd’hui que fait-il? Il nous dit: achetez I’lle 


| de Terrencuve ; elle ne vaut rien pour vous, mais pre- 


nez des millions et des millions et achetez-la, afin que 
novus puissions, comme un tout compact en bloc pren- 
dre le Canada et l’annexer 4 l’Angileterre. Ht il fait 
venir pour couronner tout cela, d’Angleterre, un gouverneur 
qu’il sait favorable a la fédération impériale, Je lui reproche 
une chose ; puisque ¢’est 14 son intention, il devrait le dire 
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franchement et ouvertement ; il devrait avouer qu’A un mo- 
ment donné il dira au Canada: tu es endetté de $100,000,000 
que tu n’es pas capable de payer: ]’Angleterre va les payer 
pour toi et va t’annexer. 


rable ministre des finances,—désiré par tout le pays et qui 
ferait le bien du Canada et de l’Amérique,— voila pourquoi, 
dis-jo, ce traité nous est refusé. Je sais que l’esprit de parti 
va essayer d’empécher ce traité de réciprocité de réussir 
cette fois, Je ne blame pas les honorables députés qui ne 
pensent pas comme nous. IIs sont soumis a la discipline ; 
ils n’entendent pas autre chose que la voix de leur vieux 
chef; mais il y a de ces moments solennels ot les liens de 
parti devraient disparaitre devant le bien public. Lorsque 
ces députés reviendront devant le peuple, peut-dtre que le 
peuple, qui, lui, a moins de liens de parti, qui a les yeux 
plus ouverts a ses véritables intéréts, leur répondra qu’ils 
ont oublié Vintérét du pays. 

Pour le moment, je le déclare A ma province et 4 mon 
pays: Vobjet qu’a en vue l’honorable premier ministre 
c’est la fédération impériale ; il y travaille depuis vingt ans. 
Il achéve de terminer cette chaine de provinces avec la- 
quelle il nous enchafnera ensuite s’il le peut; il vent nous 
confedérer a l’Angleterre, il veut que nous épousions la 
cause de |’Angieterre, Quel réle jouerions-nous 14? Je 
dénonce ce projet, et jo lui dis que ce projet ne sera pas 
accepté parla Puissance. I! nous a dit bien souvent ces 
mots: Le Canada pour les Canadiens. Est-ce bien le Canada 
pour les Canadiens qu’il veut aujourd’hui? Non, c’est le 
Canada pour l’Angleterre. Eh bien! nous lui 1épondrons: 
non; et s'il le veut, s'ille faut absolument, et c’est le sens 
des premiers mots que j'ai employés en parlant du drapeau 
américain,—s’ij veut que le Canada soit pour |’Angleterre, 
nous lui dirons, nous, en réponse: le Canada pour |’Amé- 
rique, 

J’avais l’intention de dire quelques mots sur les montants 
que nous allions perdre par le bill appelé le Retaliation Bill 
proposé 4 Washington, mais comme le gouvernement nous 
a déclaré cet aprés-midi qu’un ordre en conseil allait étre 

ublié samedi conformément a la loi de 1879, je n’en par. 
erai pas. 

Je terminerai ces remarques, trop longues pour ceux sur. 
tout qui n’entendent pas notre lavgue, par deux ou trois 
mots de réponse a ceux qui m’ont précédé, J’espére qu’un 
temps viendra ou les Anglais du Canada trouveront, comme 
les Anglais d’Angleterre, que ie frangais est la langue de la 
diplomatic comme l’anglais est la langue du commerce; 
qu ils apprendront cette langue et alors nous aurons encore 
plus de plaisir a les rencontrer. 

On est toujours 4 nous dire: nousavons bate d’aller devant 
le peuple sur cette question de la 1éciprocité. Libre a eux, 
M. !’Orateur, ils n’ont qu’A signer un document, et nous 
irons de suite devant le peuple; nous sommes préts, Nous 
ne pouvons pas dissoudre les Uhambres nous; mais nous 
avons hate, nous avssi, soyez-en siirs, de consulter le peuple. 

On a introduit daus la discussion |’échafaud de Régina. 
Ce doit étre un grand génie celui qui a fait cela. Je crois 
que cest encore l’honorable député de Muskoka (M. 
O’Brien), ce bon fils qui est tant bercé dans les bras de la 
maman, Un autre nousa parlé du parti national. Je puis 
leur dire que le parti national est né d’un mouvement du 
coeur, d’un mouvement patriotique. Le mouvement natio- 
nal, on |’a appelé d’abord un feu de paille; il brile encore, 
et que l’on ne croie pas que ceux des nationaux 
qui vont se détacher de nous sur la piéseuic qnes- 


tion sont complétement passés de l’autre été; 
ils demeurent avec nous et nous sommes tous les 
mémes. Je ne voulais pas parler de cette question ici, 


mais puisqu’on l’a introduite j’y réponds, en disant que c’est 

le mouvement national qui fait augmenter les majorités 

dans les comtés qui nous appartenaient et qui nous en font 

gagner d'autres que nous n’avions pas, C’est le mouvement 
M, Amror. 


Voila pourquoi le traité de réci- | 
procité qui est désiré par Jes deux partis, nous dit, l’hono- | 
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national qui uous a donné le pouvoir dans la province de 
Québec, et c’est lui qui nous donnera le pouvoir aux prc- 
chaines élections iédérales, Il est basé sur la vérité ; nous 
nous sommes indignés parce que nos ministres nous ont 
trompés et nous ont humiliés comme peuple, nous ont sacrifiés 
au fanatisme de quelques-uns, Mais il n’est pas question de 
cela dans cette affaire de réciprocité, que je n’ai pas traitée 
au point de vue de parti. J’en fais une affaire beaucoup 
plus grande que cela; une affaire de pays, de richesse 
nationale. J’en fais une affaire de résistance a cette grande 
lutte qui commence en faveur de la fédération impériale. 
ll est temps que le peuple y voit; 11 est temps que le 
Canada ait l’ceil ouvert. Je le répéte, on veut nous annexer 
a l’Angleterre en nous disant toujours: dépensez des mil- 
lions, ne craignez rien, car le Canada est pour les Canadiens ; 
en nous affirmant toujours que nous alions nous enrichir, 
Voila qu’arrive le moment ct elle va s’engager, cette lutte. 
On nous dira: vous devez tant; vous ne pouvez pas le 
payer, voici l’argent, l’Angleterre le fournit a condition 
que peuple et pays vous passiez de |’autre cété; on nous 
livrera 4 l’Angleterre sous la férule de laquelle nous 
serions 4 l’avenir ; c'est ce qu’on appelle le Canada pour 
les Canadiens. Hh bien! en terminant, je répéte: quand 
’on voudra dire le Canada pour |’Angleterre, nous répon- 
drons : le Canada pour |’Amérique. 


Mr. MASSON. A great deal of time has been occupied 
by hon. gentlemen opposite in trying to prove what per- 
haps they might have taken almost for granted, namely, 
that the members on this side of the House, the leaders of 
the present Government and other hon, gentlemen on this 
side of the House, had in times past a favorable opinion of 
reciprocity, and that, even at the time of the introduc‘ion 
of what is known as the National Policy, that was looked 
forward to as the thing to be aimed at, and that the Na- 
tional Policy was only a means to that end. I take it for 
granted that, at that time, all parties and all classes in this 
country looked forward, as a great boon to the country, to 
the attaining of reciprocity with the United States,- There 
are many reasons why all classes of the various communi- 
ties of which this great Dominion is composed looked to 
that as a very great boon, One of the principal reasons 
for that is that they looked back on the time of the old 
reciprocity from 1854 to 1866 as having on the whole 
been a very prosperous period, and, judging that the 
prosperity had been caused almost entirely, if not entirely, 
by the reciprocity then in force, they very naturally came 
to the conclusion that reciprocity would again bring about 
these fortunate and prosperous times. But, looking at the 
prosperity of those twelve years, I think it is often lost 
sight of that that prosperity, especially in regard to agri- 
cultural pursuits, was not due entirely to the reciprocity 
then in existence. During that period there were great 
public works being constructed in this Canada of ours; we 
fiad that the Grand Trunk Railway was being built, that 
the Great Western was being built, that the nation of which 
we form a part—and of which we form no insignificant 
part, be it said—was-engaged in several great wars. During 
the earlier part of this period we had the Crimean war; 
following that, we had tke Hast Indian mutiny; then, 
shortly afterwards, our neighbors across the border 
were engaged in their civil war; and ail this tended 
to enhance the value of farm produce in this country. 
When we look back at those prosperous years and think 
only of reciprocity, we forget to take into account 
these great public works and these great wars which con- 
tributed more to our prosperity than the treaty itself. Dur- 
ing this period of reciprocity, when the nation was compa- 
ratively at peace, before the effect of the Indian mutiny 
was felt in Canada, and afier the result of the Crimean war 
had ceased, we find the year 1857 one of the blackest pe- 
riods in the history of Canada; indeed the oldest resident 
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cannot recollect such an universal bankrupcy and universal | whereas we find many exceptions, and if we trace back 
distress as was felt in the year 1857, yet that year was in| during the last eight years, we will find that there has been 


the very period during which this reciprocity is supposed 
to have been making the whole of Canada rich. Now, hon. 
gentlemen opposite may be pardoned for having a precon- 
ceived idea that reciprocity would be beueficial. but when 
they seek to bolster up these ideas by evidence, they should 
be careful to present it in a straightforward and honest 
manner, and not attempt to present only one side of the 
proposition, and leave the other side unrepresented, in fact 
almost to falsify the figures that they are quoting from. 
However, as that part’ of the subject has been so fully 
dealt with, [ shall not attempt to go into statistics relating 
to it, but I will try for a few minutes to show what I con. 
sider has been the effect of the National Policy on the agri- 
cultural interest of the country. Now, when we advocated 
the National Policy, we are often charged with having made 
the assertion that the adoption of a protective tariff and 
applying it to agricultural products, would have the effect 
of increasing the price of these products, Now, Mr. Speaker, 
as ove who took part in the debate before the country at 
that time, one who was a strong advocate, ia the election of 
1878, of that policy, I may say that that a-sertion contains a 
certain element of truth. Statements were made that would 
be the effect, that relatively the price of grain would be 
increased. Some gentlemen, in speaking of it, have not 
used the word “relative,” but they speak of a general in- 
crease in the price of farm produce, whereas we must 
always take into consideration the relative increase as com- 
pared with the various markets of the world. Now, Sir, the 
market of Liverpool at that time was acknowledged by 
both parties as being the ruling market in respect to 
wheat. Now, wheat is by no means an insignificant article 
of export from this country; it is really the largest, both 
in the number of bushels and in flour, of any article 
which the farmers have to dispose of, especially the 
farmers of Ontario, Now, hon. gentlemen told us 
that the markets of Liverpool then gave the price of 
wheat, and that they now establish the price of wheat. 
Well, I agree that the Liverpool market at that time 
did govern the price of wheat, but that is no longer the 
case. At that time the difference between the price in 
Liverpool and the price in To onto averaged about 50 to 55 
cents, often much more, seldom much less, The difference 
between New York and Toronto then averaged about 20 
cents, often 30, seldom less than 20. Now, what was the 
effect of the National Policy on that one product? We 
find that the difference between Liverpool and Toronto 
gradually sank from 60 down to 40, 30, 20—in fact at 
the present time it is actually under 10. Now, there 
is, under the National Policy, a relativé increase in the 
price of wheat. Hon. gentlemen opposite refer to the 
markets of those years, when, for many reasons, the price 
of wheat was higher in Liverpool, and higher in New 
York, and they will compare the prices then with the 
prices now. But that is not a fair comparison. If wheat 
is low in Liverpool and low the world over, how can 
any policy make it high here? The only question is, can 
we make it relatively higher? And that, I claim, 
has been done. There is no other reason to give for the 
fact we are now within 10 cents of the Liverpool market, 
while formerly we were 50 cents from it; there is no other 
reason to give why we are within 5 to 8 cents of the New 
York market, when formerly we used to be from 20 to 30 
cents. Nor is wheat the only article to which these re- 
marks will apply. What I have said in reference to wheat 
applies with equal strength to every other grains that the 
farmers produce, barley alone excepted. Now, one article 
of grain produced by the farmers is that of oats, and in that 
we find a difference ranging from 15 to 25 cents between 
Toronto and New York. It is stated by some hon. gentle- 
men that the present time is about the only exception, 


six exceptions to the average price which [ have stated, 


Now, we are told that it requires an exception to prove the 


rule. I fancy that six exceptions out of eight must prove 
the rule the other way. It may be said that the assertion 
that this is due to the National Policy, is only an assertion 
on our side. 


I take that question up in this way; I say 
there is a reason for all these changes, and if we trace 
these reasons down we will see whether they are due 
to the National Policy or not. If we look at the 
Trace and Navigation Returns of these former years, 
we find that we were importing six, seven and eight 
millions of bushels of wheat, either wheat or flour into 
Canada, a wheat-producing country; we were importing 
nearly one-third of our annval product, and wo were 
exporting at thesame time a much larger quantity. But, 
now, all that has changed, a duty has been placed on the 
importation of wheat, and it has decreased so that now, 
the importation of wheat and flour, instead of being eight 
million bushels, is under two. Our exports at first decreased, 
naturally they would, we had not enough to fill our own 
markets, and therefore, we had to fall off in our exports; 
and hon, gentlemen would argue that that was an objec- 
tion to the National Policy, because, forsooth, it increased 
our import and decreased our export trade. Why, the 
very object was to prevent the importation of things that 
were a rival to our home productions, and the result of pre- 
venting importation, the result, of increasing home con- 
sumption, all tended to decrease in like manner the export 
of the same articles. Now, we find that the National 
Policy has given good ground for another rise in prico—it 
has increased our home consumption, we are producing more 
and yet we are exporting more; we are increasing our 
home consumption, we have increased our home production, 
our towns are larger, our cities are larger, and villages are 
increasing in number. These cities, towns and villages 
have to be supplied with broad from the farmers, 
and every hon. gentleman will admit that the con- 
sumption of breadstuffs must be greatly increased. But 
we are told that the examples given by hon. gentlemen 
on this side of the House in relation to the markets of the 
present day are wholly exceptional. A careful perusal of 
all the reports of the markets, as given by the Globe, which 
hon, gentlemen opposite no doubt will accept as correct, 
show that during the last eight years the prices as between 
Toronto and Buffalo have been more frequently in favor of 
Toronto than the other way. But Ido not intend to go 
over the ground in regard to those markets, because they 
have been dealt with before; but I have what I consider a 
market which affects the interests of a part of the Province 
[ represent, not only my own constituency, but all that 
portion of the Province similarly situated. I refer to that 
portion of the Province situated on the shore of Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay, and what affects those counties must 
necessarily affect Ontario to a considerable extent. 
I wish, therefore, to refer to the market of Chicago. 
I take the market of Chicago as compared with the 
market of Toronto, or, perhaps, what might be even 
a more fitting comparison, with the market of Owen 
Sound, between which there is water communication 
and the cost of transportation is well known and firmly 
established, and itis easy, therefore, to make a comparison. 
I take first the market of Toronto. We find on wheat there 
is a difference between Chicago and Toronto of from ten to 
twelve cents, the price in Chicago being that munch lower 
on the average, not for a year or two, but for six or seven 
years, that it is so now and nscessarily will continue so long 
as our present policy isin force. The cost of transporta- 
tion is not over four cenis at the outside. The cost from 
Ubicago to Owen Sound is from two and a half to three cents 
and the cost to Toronto may be placed at four cents, so 
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there is a difference of from ten to twelve cents on wheat. 
Oats in Chicago on an average stand fifteen cents below 
Toronto prices, twelve cents being as near as it ever comes, 
and I may say that it stands io exactly the same relation 
to the market of Owen Sound, in fact it is very rarely 
within twelve cents of that market. I would ask hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite what would be the effect on the markets:of 
Owen Sound, Goderich, Sarnia or any places bordering on 
the shores of Lake Huron or Georgian Bay if the duty 
were taken off those two staple articles? They could be 
purchased in Chicago at ten or twelve cents below our price 
and they could be delivered in our market for three or four 
cents per bushel, the natural consequence of which would be 
a drop in our markets of about ten cents a bushel all 
round, That is only now prevented by the National Policy 
by the imposition of the duty; remove the duty and 
American oats would come into our harbors as they did in 
1877. I well recollect in the spring of that year when oats 
were ranging in Owen Sound at 42 cents a bushel, Ameri- 
can oats were brought in by steamer loads, and the result 


was that the price fell in one day from 40 cents to 28 cents. | 


All that section of country does not depend so much upon 
the markets of Buffalo and New York or even the markets 
of Liverpool for the price of grain. They are confined to 
home consumption almost entirely, they have their markets 
at their own doors. The whole of the northern country to 
which they have access furnishes a large home market for 
oats and coarse grains generally, and we have tc-day, not- 
withstanding the duty, to compete with Americans in these 
markets. I hold in my hand a Jetter from one John 
Andrews, of Spanish River, in the employ of the Spanish 
River Lumber Company. That gentleman writes to me, 
not for the purposes of this debate, a letter unsolicited, 
in which he asks to have a custom house established there, 
and he gives figures, which I will take the liberty 
of using. The three lumbering companies established 
on Spanish River have imported during the last 
year $13,000 of American goods in competition with 
our Canadian goods. Those importations comprised 
lumber supplies, pressed hay, oats, corn and _ pork. 
We have to compete with the Americans there. We could 
not sell one barrel of pork, one bushel of oats, we could not 
sell one car load there if the duty was removed; that mar- 
ket would be taken away from our farmers entirely, and 
they would be placed upon the level they occupied prior to 
the adoption of the National Policy, and they would be 
forced by necessity to seek distant markets, And it must 
be remembered that what would apply to this section of 
the Province would apply with more or less effect to the 
whole Province, and what affected Ontario would affect the 
whole Dominion. During the navigation season last year 
there passed through Owen Sound about 3,000,009 bushels 
of western grain, When wheat in Chicago was t-velve 
cents a bushel lower than in Owen Sound, and oats were 
fifteen cents lower, they were fortunately passing through 
in bond; but for the fact that they were in bond and that 
we have a duty imposed of ten cents per bushel on oats, 
our oats would not have remained fifteen cents a bushel 
above Chicago price but on a par with it or at most 
about two cents over. The local market on the north 
shore can be reached by the Americans about as cheaply as 
we can reach it, and it is the duty alone that keeps up prices 
upon those articles. I consider it is nota question as to 
what hon, gentlemen on this side of the House or hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite thought of reciprocity in the past, but it is 
what the effect of reciprocity would be at the present time. 
That is the question we have to consider; it is the live 
question, and it is immaterial as to whether we thought 
reciprocity a benefit or otherwise ten or fifteen years ago. 
How would it affect us at the present time, and what affect 
would it have on our markets? I am satisfied that the 


would lower the prices of those commodities in Canada, and 
just in that connection let me ask what would become of 
our pea crop? The pea crop of the Province of Ontario is 
considered one of the most valuable crops. It is true that 
some farmers say it has an objection, as the straw is 
not so useful for many purposesas the straw of other 
grain. But, on the other hand, it is grown by many 
farmers to clean their land, and grown upon naked 
soil turned over for the first time when other crops there 
would be by no means certain. The very best crops 
of peas are grown in that way, and for our farmers 
generally, I believe it is a very good crop. What has been 
the effect of the western grain on the pea crop of the 
Northern and Hastern States? Why, it has driven peas 
out of the country. Take any paper in America, and look 
at the Detroit, Buffaloand other American markets, and you 
will find that they do not even mention the pea crop at all, 
What is the cause of that? Those countries grew peas as 
well as we do before the extensive cultivation of grain, but 
they found that they could not produce grain and peas. 
They have not beon able to compete with the western pro 

ducer of grain. The consequence is that the pea crop is 
entirely annihilated, and in the event of introduction of 
American grain free into Canada, what would become of 
our Canadian pea crop? It would vanish as the pea crop 
of the Northern and Eastern States has vanished. I ventured 
to remark, a few moments ago, that in the researches of the 
hon. gentlemen opposite for evidence in support of their 
contentions, they have sought to present to the House not 
all the evidence in the case, but, like prejudiced detectives 
who, having obtained what they considered a clue, they 
follow up only one class of evidence and ignore the remain- 
der. They even go to the extent of suppressing evidence 
which will crop to the surface in spite of them when it does 
not suit their case, The hon. member for Kast Huron (Mr. 
McMilian), in avery elaborate speech for which I give 
him credit for having gone very carefully into bis side of 
the question, has set before us with great care all the evi- 
dence he could find to bolster up his statement that the 
National Policy was injurious to the Canadian producer, 
He enumerated a number of articles in support of his con- 
tention and I will refer to those articles which he named. 
He referred to horses, horned cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs, 
potatoes, vegetables, straw, hay, barley, beans, apples and 
wool. Strange when he was seleting these that he should 
omit other and far larger products of the farm. Strange 
that he should have selected some which are mere baga- 
telles; but stranger still that when he was referring to 
horned cattle he should have made an exception to them as 
regards the mannor in which he treated other articles, He 
referred to poultry, eggs and potatoes by their value, as well 
as all the other articles except horses. I did not notice in 
particular whether he gave us the value or number of horses, 
but it is not very material. He tried to show that the trade 
of the United States was far more important to the Cana- 
dian farmer than the trade with England, and selected 
horned cattle as proof of this, but instead of referring to 
values as he did in the other cases he referred to numbers, 
and when asked from this side of the House “ What about 
the values?” he went off on a tangent, so to speak, upon 
another subject, leaving the question of values unrevealed. 
I will theretore try to supplement what the hon. gentleman 
said in that respect by referring to the value of horned 
cattle as he referred to the numbers. He wanted to show, 
and he stated in plain language, that horned cattle exported 
to the States was 39 per cent., while to Great Britain the 
percentage was 54. Now, that may be a correct calcula- 
tion as to numbers, but as to value it is entirely wrong. 
The value of cattle, as taken from the Trade and Naviga- 
tion Returns, where the hon. gentioman got the values of 
the other articles and the numbers of the horned cattle, 
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was $5,300,000, while the value of cattle exported from 
Canada to the United States was only $887,000, or instead 
of being 39 per cont. on one side and 54 on the other, it 
was 82 per cent. on one side and 134 on the other. i may 
say that the export of horned cattle alone to England was 
greater than the export of all the other articles he men- 
tioned, to the United Statos, except barley. Leaving bar- 
ley out of the table which he gave us, the value of cattle 
exported to Great Britain was greater than the value of all 
the other articles he referred to, I do not think that it was 
a fair selection to present to the House when he selected a 
lot of trivial articles. Potatoes would rank pretty high 
in the list, but Prince Hdward Island gave almost the entire 
quota of that export. The other articles given here as 
evidence of what a great boon trade with the United States 
would bo were trivialin value. As I said before when he 
referred to horned cattle he spoke of numbers instead of value, 
omitting to state that the value of that export to Great 
Britain was greater than the value ofall the others. Why did 
he not give us the quantities of butter sent to Great Britain, 
as compared with the United States? We find that we sen: 
$757,000 of butter to Great Britain, while we only sont 
$17,000 worth to the United States. Why did not the 
hon. gentleman refer to cheese when he was dealing with 
cattle and the other various products of the farm? Bacause 
he would have to admit that we export to Great Britain 
$7,065,000 worth, while to the United States we only 
exported $30,000 worth. Why did he not refer to oats? 
Because he would have-to admit that we exported $599,009 
worth to Great Britain as against $12,000 wo th to the 
United States, Why did he not refer to peas? Because he 
would have to admit that there were $2,000,0U0 exported to 
Great Britain as against $300,000 worth to the United 
States. Why did he not refer to wheat? Because he would 
have to admit that there wore $4,278,000 worth sont to 
England, and only $265,000 worth to the United States. 
1 think that when hon. gentlemen opposite profess to give 
evidence they have obtained in this matter and when they 
profess to seek their evidence they should give us the whole 
truth. The hon. member for North Wellington (Mr. Me- 
Mullen) also gave us some strange information. He gave 
us here a quota, which must b3 from imagination, because 
if a farmer produces the articles and the quantities that he 
says he produces on a 70-acre farm he must bo an astonish- 
ing farmer and he must deal in many grains and articles 
entirely different to other farmers. He gave us a story 
about a colt, one yoke of steers, twelve lambs, three hun- 
dred bushels of barley, five tons of hay and thirty bushels 
of potatoes. Strange, very strange indeed, that that farmer 
had no wheat; strange, very strange indeed, that he had 
no oats ; most extraordinary for an Ontario farmer that he 
bad no peas and no pork. I think that farmer must be in 
the land of speculation, and not a genuine farmer. But he 
said that on that colt he would have got $20 more. How 
so? What proportion of our horses go to the United 
States ? The hon. member for Kast Huron tells us that 
that there were 18,779 horses exported from Canada, or 
about one to every 60 voters in the eountry ;-or,..to be 
generous to him, give two votes for every ‘farmer and it 
would mean that one farmer in every thirty has one horse 


to export. Now, we are told we must pay the duty 
on them. If we had the United States only as 
our market for horses, and there were no cities 


in Canada furnishing markets for the surplus of our farmers, 
then only would we pay the whole duty. ‘The question 
who pays the duty depends on who seeks the market. In 
some casea it is difficult to apply that rule, but when it is 
properly applied the answer will be correct in every case. 
Will the hon. gentleman tell us that this country produces 
only 18,000 horses in the year? By no means. Oar 
farmers do not go into horao breeding by any moais asa 
paying business. Horses are bred in Canada more as a 


luxury than for making money, and the farmers go into 
that businees in so small a way that they do not count the 
cost; bat any farmer who has attempted it on an extensive 
scale bas come to conclusion that it does not pay, Still, 
18 00 horses for tho whole Dominion of Canada are a mere 
bagatelle compared with the number our farmers rsise in 
their own economical way, Therefore it is unfair to say that 
the Canadian farmer in all cases pays the duty on horses. 
[ think it was at Rochester that Mr. Wiman told the 
Americans, ‘ you pay $150 for a horse, and but for the 
duty you would get it for $120.” At Dofferin Lake he 
told the same story, applied to the Oatario farmer. “It is 
true, you sell your horse for $120, and but for daty you 
would get $150.” [leave Mr. Wiman to settle with Mr. 
Wiman which is right. But isolated cases can never decide 
this question. We find there is but this small surplus, and 
it is not fair for any hon. gentleman to say that we must 
pay the whole of that duty when the surplus is so insignifi- 
cant. The hon, membar for North Wellington (Mr. 
McMallen) said one yoke of steers sold at $40. Well, were 
those steers exported to the United States? Usually fat 
cattle which are fit for exportation are sent to England $5,000, 
000 worth of them, as against $80,000 worth to the United 
States. Is it fair to represent that those cattle, which are sold 
to the butcher and slaughtered in a town within a few miles 
of where they were raised, and consumed by the inhabitants 
of that town, are charged with any duty? The National 
Policy has done a great deal to increase the local market 
for beef. In the iowa I havo the honor to represent and 
the country surrounding it tuere has been a very good 
market for fat cattle duriag tho last eight years, the prices 
having ranged higher than the Toronto prices during those 
years, At the same time we hal cittie comiag from Toronto 
and passing through our town for shipment to the north, 
and we had the Canadian Pacific Railway in course of con- 
struction and various other circumstances to improve the 
price. Ido not claim all the benefit of he increased prices 
in those localities for the National Policy; I state frankly 
that the construction of the railway and the development 
of the North-West country gave us a much larger market 
and enabled us to compete with the Americans, Consider 
the quantity of cattle shipped to Daluth and Port Arthur 
and there distributed all along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The railroad gave us the market, and the 
National Policy preserved it to a very great extent to the 
farmers of Ontario, The farmer mentioned by the hon. 
gentleman had 12 lambs. In all probability they were 
raised in North Wellington and were slaughtered in the 
adjoining towns. Is it fair, then to say that any duty was 
paid on them? Then he spoke of the question of barley, 
Strange, very strange indeed, from my knowledge of North 
Wellington, that in that county the only grain the farmers 
raised io sell was barley, which is in demand in the United 
States, and for which a high price is paid there. But this 
farmer had five tons of hay, avery large quantity, and we 
are. to suppose that he shipped that hay from North Wel- 
lington to the United States, and paid the duty onit. Isit 
fair to assume that any portion of that hay was exported ? 
We know that hay cannot be shipped any great distance. 
Wo find that in towns twenty miles apart, there is often a 
difference of $2 per ton in the price of hay. Ihave known 
a local crop in the neighborhood of a town to decrease the 
price there. Tberefore, in the article of hay, the farmers 
have to rely almost entirely on the immediate home mar- 
ket. Then he bad thirty bushels of potatoes, I will not 
occupy the time of the House in going over more of these 
details, but I say that of the $70 duty which the hon. 
member for North Wellington taxed his farmer with, in 
all probability there was not a cent of duty paid. If hon, 
gentlemen desired to be fair in comparing the Canadian 
trazo with the Unitei States, with our trade with 
Great Britain, they would have found figures readily 
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at hand in the Trade and Navigation Returns, 
If they look into our trade in agricultural products, they 
will find that out ofa total of $'8,000,000 exports, only 
$7,000.000 worth went tothe United States. They will 
find that in animals and other products, out of a total 
export of $24,000,000 only $7,009,000 worth went to the 
United States and nearly $17,000,000 to Great Britain and 
other countries. In the products of the fisherios they will 
find that out of a total export of $6,800,000, we send only 
$2,700,000 to the United States. So that in their compari- 
sions, hon. gentlemen opposite have not been as fair in 
presenting the evidence as the nature of the case requires, 
I agree heartily in the opinion that the discussion on this 
question should be entered into dispassionately and a calm 
consideration should be given to the evidence on both sides. 
I quite agree with hon. gentlemen opposite that on the deci- 
sion of this question depends the future of Canada. 1am 
willing to admit that our very existence is at stake. 
and that we are called on to decide whether we will continue 
to deal here with our own finances, or whether we are to 
look to the White House at Washington for the direction 
of our fiscal policy. I do not intend to go very deeply into 
the statistics 1 had prepared, as at this late hour I do not 
think it would be wise to further trespass upon the time of 
the House I admitthat in 18781 looked upon reciprocity 
as of very great value to this country; [ will admit that up 
to a year or so ago, when this great question was first 
brought prominently to our attention, I was inclined to 
think that reciprocity would be of great service to our 
agricultural population. JT was inclined to think that the 
resolutions uf our statutes should be carried out to the letter, 
and reciprocity to the fullest extent in natural products be 
entered into. I therefore entered on the search for 
evidence with the same preconcsived ideas that hon. gentle- 
men opposite have on this subject, but Idid not shut my 
eyes to the evidence on the other side, and the result 
has been that the more I have searched into that 
matter, the more I have compared the markets of this 
country with those of the United States, the more I have 
compared the position of the farmers of this country with 
that of the farmers of the United States, the more I have 
been convinced that the duty on onr natural products is 
necessary and important in the interests of the farmers of 
Ontario. As early as 1874, the Hon. Geo, Browa, in pre- 
senting the Canadian memorandum, in conjunction with Sir 
Edward Thornton, admitted that the result of the repeal of 
the reciprocity treaty has not been an unmixed evil. He 
referred especially to such products as wheat, flour, and 
provisions, of which the United States have a surplus as 
well as Canada, and he said the effect of the United States 
putting on a duty on these articles had been to turn Cana- 
dian products through Canadian channels, and to force the 
people of Canada to find markets in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, the West Indies, and Great Britain, via Canadian 
routes, instead of the same markets via New York and 
Boston. He went on to say that although it had a 
disastrous effect upon our traffic with tho United 
States for a time, yet that during the seven 
years which had elapsed then since the abroga- 
tion of the treaty, our exports had reached the sum 
of $235,000,000, or $75,000,000 more than the highest 
amount they had reached during the existence of the treaty. 


What has been the effect since? Wo find that what was. 


true then is true now; we have found more profitable mar- 
kets for our products and an easier method of reaching 
them. Then the National Policy cane to our assistance 
and gave us a home market, which is the best market of all, 
because it brings the consumer and the producer closer to- 
gether, and the nearer you can bring the consumer to the 
producer, the better itis for both. I have occupied more 
time than‘Ijintended, but before taking my seat, [ will just 
briefly refergto some of the arguments, or rather assertions, 
Mr, Masson, 
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that have been advanced by hon. gentlemen opposite in 
favor of commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity or 
whatever they may choose to call it. They tell us that the 
country is not prosperous, and what remedy do 
they propose? They propose a policy that would 
lower the prices of our natural products and ruin our 
cattle trade which we have been at such great expense 
in creating. They propose a policy that would destroy 
our cheese and butter trade with Great Britain, that would 
close our factories, that would depopulate our cities, towns 
and villages, that would destroy our home market and 
render less profitable farming operations in this country. 
They tell us that our population is leaving us, but how do 
they propose to keep it here? They propose a policy that 
would assist the United States in offering greater induce- 
ments to our young men to cross the border; they propose 
a policy that would increase the trade of the United States, 
that would build up their cities, and hold out a greater bait 
to our young men to leave this country. They would open 
the door for a larger exodus, they would close our factories, 
they would turn our men out of employment, they would 
shut down every manofacturing industry in the. country, 
they would drive out the people whom we are now trying 
to retain—that is the remedy that they propose for the evil 
which they say now exists in our population leaving us, 
They toll us that our farmers would sell their produce well, 
and they wonld open all our ports so that the cheap 
prodnce of the United States could pour in all along our 
border in consequence of the cheap carrying trade which is 
now established. so that the market of Chicago would be the 
ruling market for the Province of Ontario. They tell us that 
we are cursed with combines, and they calmly propose to 
cast us helpless into the lap of the mother of combines. 
They tell us that our railways are only paying 14 per cent. 
on their investment, and they would tap our railways at 
every point, so that even the i4 per cent. profit would be 
turned into ruin. Some of them tell us that our manufao- 
turers are monopolists and are rolling in wealth; others 
tell us that they are not prospering. What then? We 
will take the view that they are rolling in wealth. If that 
is an evil, will that be bettered? How do they propose to 
remedy that? Destroy them. Let in the Americans. 
Let in wealthier manufacturers. Destroy those that we 
have, because they are rolling in wealth. But, if we take 
the other view, that they are not prospering, what do they 
propose todo? Create a trade which would drive men 
from our cities, take away our home trade, destroy our 
manufactures, close up our factories, silence our looms, 
close every forge in the country, iv fact ruin our country 
in order to add to the manufactures of our neighbors across 
the border. 1 do not think any such remedies are called 
for. Ido not think it is necessary for us to seek such 
assistance or to go begging to the United States to take us 
in. I think we have a glorious country of our own, and I 
might quote the remarks of the Rev. Father Coffey on that 
subject, in which he says: 


“T fear not to call myself an admirer of America and American insti- 
tutions. But while I do admire America, while I revere her people, and 
glory in her history and her achievements, I cannot forget that in the 
22 years of national life that Canada has already enjoyed, this great 
though youthful courtry has made a progress, moral and material, 
without parallel in the world’shistory. * * * Not even the American 
republic with its proud record of development and progress can point to 
so many and such gigantic achievements as Canada has in so short a 
time accomplished. Of this country we bave every reason to feel proud. 
To Canada we owe a debt of loyalty and devotion that cannot be too 
fully repaid. We have a country with free institutions, with every pro- 
tection for all classes of citizens, with civil and religious liberty 
guaranteed to every section of the population, and its people in the 
enjoyment ofa fairer distribution of wealth than obtains in any other 
portion of the world. Before the rising generation of Canada devolves 
the duty of doing its utmost to make Oanada that which God and nature 
intended it should be—a truly great nation. A great nation must 
Canada become if its people continue to prove true to the Canadian 
principles that lie at the foundation of all true growth and progress. 
That they will so prove is my firm belief as it certainly is the sincere 
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trust and prayer ofevery lover of this brave land—the crown and the 
glory of the proud and fearless north.” 

1 think it is a spirit such as that, to love and praise our 
country, that we should endeavor to cultivate. We should 
enhance the value of our country at home and abroad, and 
not cry out ruin and desolation, and point to our weak 
points; but hon, gentlemen opposite are prone to point to 
all our failings, to all our Icsses and misfortunes, and at 
the same time they are prone to praise all the benefits of 
our neighbors across the border. If they must praise one 
country and depreciate the other, in the name of all that is 
sacred why dothey not sound the praises and tell the 
benefits of our Canadian homes, and point to the discre- 
pancies and the drawbacks of the Americans? But no, 
they tell us of the wheat fields of Dakota, and they do not 
tell us of the blizzards and the cyclones, They tell us of 
the rich pastures of another State, but they say noth- 
ing of the bug and the grashopper. But, when they 
speak of Oanada, it is only upon the evils that they 
can dwell, it is only the losses and the discouraging 
features of the case that thoy refer to. If they could 
but unite, as it is the duty of all loyal Canadians to 
unite, in pressing everywhere the claims of the country 
in which they live, so that in every land our praises 
may be set forth, we would not have the portrait of any 
hon. member of this House forming the frontispiece of an 
American pamphlet. We have many communities and 
many nationalities in our land, and all we want is that a 
united stand should be made, all we want is for the men of 
every Province and of every nationality in the various 
Provinces to unite firmly and to press forward the general 
work in the interests of the prosperity of our common coun- 
try. Ifthey will do that, Canada cannot fail to prosper, 
Canada must prosper. She is a land of rich resources, she 
is inhabited by noble races, Why, then, should she not 
prosper? I say that: 


“Knglish, Irish, Scotch and French together here combine 
To emulate the deeds their sires have done in Auld Lang Syne ; 

Let’s lay their failings all aside, their virtue and truth maintain, 
And in this new Dominion they shall bring forth fruit again 

Then as long as the old St. Lawrence rolls its course towards the sea, 
So long shall Canada remain the glorious and free.”’ 


Mr. BOWMAN. I do not intend to occupy the attention 
of the House at any great length at this late stage of the 
debate, but I desire to give some reasons which influence 
me in voting for the resolution of my hon. friend the mem- 
ber for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). Before 
doing that, I desire to reter to some of the statements which 
have been made by the last speaker. He made some very 
extraordinary statements or, at least, they seemed so to me. 
He said that formerly, before we had the National Policy, 
the Liverpool market reguiated the price of wheat, but that 
now the National Policy regulates the price of wheat. If 
the National Policy haa secured for our farmers a market 
sufficient to absorb the entire product of our wheat, the hon. 
gentleman’s statement might have had some shade or 
shadow of truth in it, but from the Trade and Navigation 
Returns we tind that we export some five million bushels 
of wheat and 500 barrels of flour, and, as long as we export 
wheat and flour—it does not matter whether we ex- 
port two million bushels or five million bushels or 
ten million bushels—so long as we have an export 
trade the foregn market must regulate the price, 
Then he seemed to be very much exercised with the idea 
that, it unrestricted trade were adopted with the United 
States, it would annihilate the pea crop of the farmers. I 
do not exactly see how that result would follow. Then he 
tries to point out what he alleges to be the weakness in the 
argument of the hon. member for Hast Huron (Mr, Mac- 
donald), when he stated that 45,705 cattle were exported 
last year to the United States. According to the idea of 
the hon, member for North Grey (Mr, Masson) the hon, 


member for Hast Huron should have given the amount 
realised for these cattle instead of the number; because the 
amount realised per head for the cattle exported to the 
United States was not as great as the amount realised per 
head for the cattle exported to Great Britain, he thought 
there was a weakness in the argument. Now, I know from 
certain knowledge that the cattle which we exported to the 
United States were mostly grass cattle, were store cattle, 
cattle that were exported for feeding purposes. Why did 
our farmers export these cattle? Because they found it 
more profitable to export their peas and barley instead of 
teeding it to the cattle, and if we had free trade with the 
United States in raw products, so that our farmers could 
obtain cheap corn as they did formerly under the Reciprocity 
Treaty, then they could have sold their barley and peas 
and they could have bought cheap corn and fattened these 
cattle and sent them to Great Britain and secured a much 
greater price for them, Another statement of the hon, 
gentleman was that it is a great advantage for our farmers 
and Others to be able to sell our products in the nearest 
market. He laid down the principle that the nearer you 
can bring the producer and the consumer together, the bet- 
ter it will be for both. Now, that is exactly what we are 
proposing to do in trying to get reciprocal trade with the 
United States. Wedesire to bring the consumer and the 
producer as near together as we possibly can. Now, with- 
out referring any further to the arguments of that hon, 
gentleman, [ will proceed to state to the House some of the 
ideas which present themselves to my mind on this question, 
The question of free trade between Canada and the United 
States has occupied the attention of the people of this coun- 
try to a very large extent over sinco tho abrogatioa of the 
last reciprocity treaty, I think both political parties in 
this House and in the country are agreed that it is highly 
desirable that we should have freer trade relations with the 
United States than we have had at present, It seems tome 
that the only difference of opinion which exists is as to the 
form which these trade relations ought to take, as to the 
extent to which we ought to secure free trade with the 
United States. Well, if we could secure reciprocity in raw 
products, if we could gain free access to the United 
States for our farmers, our miners, our lumbermen, our 
fishermen, and all the producers of raw materiale, 
that, in my opinion, would satisfy to a very large extent 
the desire for free trade in the Dominion of Canada. But 
the Government of the United States, as I understand it, 
have clearly and distinctly told us that for the present, at 
all events, they will not trade with us on that basis, and 
consequently it is our duty to see whether we can find some 
other basis on which they will be willing to trade with us. 
Failing to secure freo trade in raw products, the strong 
desire which exist in this country for some kind of trade 
relations with our neighbors, has given rise to the discussion 
of several other projects. One scheme which has been dis- 
cussed during the past year is knowa by the name of 
commercial union or Zoilverein, and the proposal now 
before the House is known under the name of unrestricted 
reciprocity—free trade, without the complications which 
might arise in connection with commercial union, Under 
commercial union, as I understand it, the tariff to be levied 
upon foreign goods would have to be agreed upon between 
the two countries, it would necessarily have to be a uniform 
tariff, but under unrestricted reciprocity, as proposed 
by the resolution of the hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), that is not neces 
sary. Under that arrangement Canada can levy her 
own tariff, and the people of the United States can levy 
such a tariff as would suit them, The tariff would not ne- 
cessarily require to be equal, and consequently our revenue 
would not have to be interfered with so much as some hon, 
gentlemen would have us believe, The principal objection 
urged by hon. gentlemen opposite against this scheme of 
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unrestricted reciprocity is that, as they allege, it will lead 
to annexation. That seems to be their strongest position. 
They declare, one and all, that it would lead to annexation. 
Now, if I believed for a single moment that it would have 
that effect I would hesitate before I voted for it, but I do 
not believe it would have that effect. I do not believe that 
it would have a tendency in the slightest degree to produce 
an annexation sentiment in the Dominion of Canada, Let 
us examine this statement for a few moments. No doubt 
hon. gentlemen are all aware that immediately preceding 
the introduction of the reciprocity treaty in 1854, there ex- 
isted in Canada a very considerable feeling in favor of an- 
nexation among certain classes, but so soon as a reciprocity 
treaty was adopted, so soon as we obtained free trade in 
raw products with the United States, that feeling died away 
and we heard nothing more of it. Now, then, if, during the 
twelve years from 1554 to 1866 the farmers of Canada had free 
trade with the United States without becoming annexation- 
ists, the lumbermen had free trade with the United States 
without becoming annexationists, the fishermen had free 
trade with the United States without becoming annexation- 
ists, the miners had free trade, and our artisans had the be- 
nefit of free trade, indirectly, through the greater prosperity 
of the farmers upon whom they are dependent for their pros- 
perity, while our laborers have always been permitted to 
transfer their skill and their labor from one side of the line to 
the other free, and they have not become annexationists—if 
all these, and the class which I have enumerated, constituting 
by far the larger proportion of tho population—I think I am 
quite within the mark when I say that they constitute 
three-fourths of our entire population—if such a large pro- 
portion of our population had free trade before, and did not 
become annexationists, why should they become such now ? 
Then tho question arises, Who are going to become annexa- 
tionists under this arrangement? From what classes are 
the annexationists to come? There is only one other class 
left, and that is the petted and pampered macsufacturers, 
those who have been enabled, during the past eight 
or ten years under the operation of the policy of 
hon. gentlemen opposite, to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the public, they are the only class left—and I 
do not believe that any considerably proportion of that 
class would become annexationists if these spccial advant- 
ages were withdrawn from them, and they were placed 
upon the common level of ordinary business men. It seems 
to me that we have not been so successful as we could have 
wished in establishing interprovincial trade between the 
different Previnces; although we have expended large sums 
with a view to secure that result, Unfortunately for 
Canada its fertile sections are situated so far apart, the 
geographical difficuties are so great, that we kave not been 
as successful in cultivating interprovincial trade as we 
would desire, Those geographical difficulties do not exist 
between Canada and the United States, Our American 
neighbors ought to be our most profitable customers under 
any arrangement such as is proposed by this resolution, and 
it is quite clear that the nearer we can bring the customer 
to the producer the better it will be for both parties, and 
trading with cur near neighbors is more profitable and 
more sensible than trying to find markets lying at a greater 
distance. The cost of transporting our goods or products 
to consumers in the United States is not so great as 
transporting them to more distant countries and returos 
are obtained more readily. Dealers can meet from time to 
time and arrange matters with regard to trade, and 
the difficulties which exist in connection with trading with 
distant countries do not prevail to the same extent with a 
country lying nearer home. The benefit and the great 
convenience of trading with our near neighbors is illustrated 
by our coal trade. We have endeavored by carrying coal 


to foster the trade, Ontario has all along brought her coal 
from the United States because the cost of transportation is 
less, and it was more convenient to purchase that article 
from our near neighbors. But the Minister of Marine tried 
to controvert the argument made on this side of the House 
in favor of trade with our near neighbors by trying to show 
that the nearer market was not in many instances the 
best market, and another statement made by that hon, 
gentleman was that our most profitable trade can be done 
with those nations which do not produce at all or only in 
limited quantities the articles we have tosell. Ido not 
think that always follows. The hon. gentleman referred to 
France, and stated that if the near market was the best 
France ought to be the best customers for British goods and 
by implication he stated that the distant market of India and 
other foreign countries was more profitable for British produc- 
tions, I find by the Statesmen’s Year Book of 1885, that 
the trade of Great Britain with France, a nation which 
competes to a very great extent with Great Britain in 
foreign markets in manufactured goods—the imports from 
France to Great Britain in 1883 were $i90,000,000, while 
the exports from France were $85,00),000, or the exports 
from Great Britain to France amounted to $2.25 per head, 
while the exports to India were only 86 cents per head, 
taking the population at the lowest number given in the 
census return. Then take two other countries lying very 
near to Great Britain, Belgium and Holland, Those coun- 
tries are among the most profitable and largest customers 
of British goods, and there is this remarkable circumstance 
connected with those countries, tha; Belgium and Holland 
seem to manufacture and produce precisely the same class 
of goods which they purchase to a very large extent from 
Great Britain. I find that Belgium, a country lying 
very near to Great Britain, with a population of 
five millions and three-quarters, exported to Great 
Britain in 1883, $80,000,000 worth and took in ex- 
change from Great Britain $40,000,000 worth or $7 
per head for the whole. population, Holland, with a 
population of four millions and a quarter, exported 
$124,000,000 worth and took British goods in exchange to 
the extent of $45,000,000 worth, or $11 per head. So 
those countries lying near to Great Britain, and producing 
even the same classes of goods, were purchasers to the 
amounts of $7 and $10 per head, according to the popula- 
tion respectively. There is one very remarkable feature 
connected with the trade between Great Britain and those 
two countries, a feature which I think has some bearing 
upon the trade, which we think can be done under reci- 
procal trade between Canada and the United States. I 
find, for instance, that Belgium exported to Great Britain 
woollen yarns to the amount of $7,000,000, and that Great 
Britain in return sold to Belgium in 1883 woollen goods 
to the value of $6,000,000. Belgium, during the same 
year, sold to Great Britain flax and cotton goods to 
the value of $6,500,000, and Great Britain in return 
sold to Belgium $11,000,000 worth of cotton goods. I 
fiad also that Belgium sold to Great Britain in the same 
year iron goods to the value of $3,500,000 and Great Britain 
sold to Belgium in return iron goods to the amount of 
g 2,100,000. So the House will seen that there exists between 
those two countries a very large reciprocal trade in the 
class of manufactured goods which both countries produce ; 
so it does not always follow that we can always sell most 
profitably to the country which does not manufacture or 
produce the goods we have to sell. Tho trade between 
Great Britain and Holland is of the same character. Hol- 
land exported iron and steel goods to the value of $6,000,000 
and Great Britain sold back to Holland $5,500,000 worth. I 
find also that Holland sold Great Britain woollen goods to 
the value of $8,000,000 and Great Britain sold back to Hol- 


from Nova Scotia to Quebec and Ontario even at a loss to | land $6,300,000 worth of the same kind of goods during the 
encourage that trade, but in spite of all that has been done! same year. Holland sold to Great Britain $4,000,000 
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worth of cotton goods and Great Britain sold to 
Holland $13,500,000 worth. So here are countries lying 
near to Great Britain manufacturing the same kind 
of goods as Great Britain and those two nations 
exchange the same kind of goods to a very large extent. 
And if that can be done between those two countries I do 
not see any reason why we in the Dominion of Canada 
under reciprocal free trade with the United States should 
not be able to seil a large quantity of manufactured goods to 
our neighbors as well as to purchase from them. [ think, 
Mr. Speaker, that itis admitted by every one that free trade 
with the United States in the produce of the farm, would 
be of great benefit to the class of our people engaged in 
that industry. I think itis admitted by every one that 
our farmers would belargely benefited by freedom of trade 
between Canada and the United States. It is, I believe, a 
fact, which cannot be denied, that the British market is not 
as valuable at the present moment to our farmers as it was 
five years ago, and I think if we take into consideration the 
large increase in the production of wheat and cattle in other 
countries of the world which has taken place during the 
past five years, we must come to the conclusion that 
the depreciation in the value of the British market to 
our farmer, has become permanent. Therefore, [ think, 
it is the duty of this House acd of the Government 
to secure as valuable a market for our farmers with 
our American neighbors as is possible. Hven under 
present circumstances and with a heavy duty against us 
our farmers sell a very large proportion of their products 
in the American market. I find from the Trade and Navi- 
gation Returns that in 1878 wo sold 13,851 head of cattle 
to our neighbozs, in 1880 the number had risen to 23,317, 
in 1885 it had increased to 30,593 and in 1886 we exported 
45,165. Again in 1886 we exported 18,225 horses and 
363,046 sheep, and poultry to the value of $98,719. Of 
eggs we exported 13,000,000 dozen, valued at $1,821,364; 
wool, $1,297,876; of barley we sent 9,437,000 bushels; 
peas, 405,000 bushels; and potatoes, 1,276,000 bushels, Now, 
if our farmers can find their best market in the United 
States for such a large proportion of their products with a 
heavy duty against them, I think we have every reason to 
believe that they would sell them to much beiter advantage 
if the duty were rem.ved, and to show you still further the 
value and importance of the American market to our far- 
mers I wouid just quote our total export from the 
Dominion to the United States last year. They were 
as follows:—Ontario exported $20,271,000; Quebec ex- 
ported $4,394,000 ; Nova Scotia exported $2,733,000; New 
Brunswick, $1,763,000; Prince Edward Island, $667,000; 
Manitoba, $212,000; British Columbia, $2,230,000, making 
a total export from the Dominion to the United States of 
$32,273,043, as against $38,714,341 to Great Britain, So that 
you see, Mr. Speaker, that even under present circumstances 
the American market is quite as important as the British 
market to our farmer. Now then, the question comes up 
if the duty were removed, and if we were to secure free 
trade with the United States, would the price of the pro- 
ducts of the farm increase at the same time, or would the 
taking off of the duty reduce the price so that the farmer 
would get no more than he does now. If it can be shown 
that the removal of the duty would not enhance the price 
to our farmers, then there is no practical object in getting 
the duty removed. I think it could be clearly shown that 
the removal of the duty would not reduce the value of our 
products in the Unitd States market, and that consequently 
our farmers would just get as much more, or nearly as 
much more, as the duty amounts to. I find from 
the United States statistics that the farmers pro- 
duced last year 61,100,000 bushels of barley, and that 
we sold to them 9,000,000 bushels. Now then, does 
anyone pretend to say that if the duty were taken off the 
9,000,000 bushels exported to the United States it would 
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have the effect of reducing the price of the 61,000,000 
bushels on the other side. The people of the United States 
require not only their own production but they require our 
9,000,000 bushels as well, and consequently I do not believe 
that the price of barley would be reduced by a single cent 
per bushel if the duty were removed. Then speaking of 
our horses. There is a very large demand for horses in 
the United States. I think I am quite within the mark 
when I say that at least 95 out of every 100 horses sold in 
the United States are raised by the American farmer, and 
as everyone knows, there is no duty against their own 
horses. The remaining five out of every 100 is exported 
from Canada to the United States. Suppose the duty were 
to be taken off the horses exported from Canada to the 
States, does anyone pretend to say that the taking off of the 
duty from the five horses out of every 100 sold there would 
have the effect of reducing the price on the remaining 95 
raised in their own country. I do not think it would have 
that effect, The demand for horses and the price for horses— 
would remain the same in the United States and the result 
would be that our farmers would get from $20 to $30 more 
for every horse exported to our neighbors. Even if the 
Canadian farmer did not get the whole benefit of the 
removal of the duty, it is quite clear that the $20 or $30 
duty would be divided between the farmer and the trader, 
and I think the farmer would get by far the larger share. 
Now it has been alleged by some speakers on this side of 
the House that in consequence of the reduction in the 
market price of the farmers’ produce the price of land in 
Canada has fallen within the last five years. Itseemsto me 
that it is hardly necessary to discuss this question. Hvery- 
one who has investigated the matter for himself in his own 
neighborhood, cannot help but come to the conclusion that 
the price of farming land has depreciated very consider- 
ably during the past five years. My own observation leads 
me irresistibly to that conclusion. It is evident that the 
loaning companies of the Province of Ontario do not 
loan as large an amount per acre on farm property to-day 
as they did five years ago, for the reason that they know 
very weil that farms are not worth as much in the market 
as they formerly were. In my own county of Waterloo, 
where farming lands have held their value better than in 
most other counties, there is a very considerable deprecia- 
tion in the values of farms. I know of one farm, for in- 
stance, in the township of Wellesley, which was sold two 
years ago for $5,500, and about two months ago it was sold 
again for $4,200, not by a forced sale, but on very favorable 
terms, I know another in the township of Wallace which 
was valued by company valuators five years ago at $9,000, 
and which was sold two months ago for $7,300. I know of 
a considerable number of farms in my own riding which 
could have been readily sold five years ago, but for which 
purchasers cannot now be found at the old figure, so that 
their owners, being unwilling to reduce the price, are 
unable to sell them. Some of the speakers who have pre- 
ceded me have dwelt considerably on the question of the 
prosperity of our farmers. It is alleged by hon. gentlemen 
opposite that our farmers are just as prosperous now as 
they were ten years ago. Ido not agree with that state- 
ment. I think we have very conclusive evidence all around 
us that our farmers are not as prosperous as they were 
five or ten years ago. I know that in my own county 
our farmers are under tho necessity of borrowing money 
from the loan companies much more largely than they did 
five years ago. Until within the past two years it was im- 
possible for any of the loan companies to secure a loan in 
the north riding of Waterloo. Iam connected with a com- 
pany in Waterloo, which lends money to a pretty large ex- 
tent, and until very recently we were unable to secure any 
loans worth speaking of in our neighborhood ; but within 
the last two years we have placed more loans on farms in 
our immediate neighborhood than we did for ten years he- 
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fore; The reason of that is quite plain. While our farmers 
were getting better prices than they are now, they always 
had plenty of money, and there is no part of the country 
where the farmers have as much money’ as they have in 
North Waterloo. Previous to the great redaction in prices 
they had so much money that they were accustomed to 
lend it to neighboring farmers who wanted to borrow ; but 
during the last two years they have not had any to lend, 
and the consequence is that the farmers who need money 
have to go to the loan companies for it. On this point I 
will just read a single extract from the Trade Review pub- 
lished at Montreal : 

“‘Tt cannot but be concluded that Ontario is possessed of that im- 

portant element, an enterprising population; but comparing the two 
periods, 1873-79 and 1879-85, it is found that the ratepayers and rural 
municipalities increased by 40,367, or 163 per cent. in 1873-79, and only 
by 13,360, or 49 in 1879-85. For the two periods the area of assessed 
lands in 1873-79 increased by 1,001,233 acres, or 5 por cent. ; in 1879-85, 
by 622,978 acres, or 3 per cent. It may and must strike the reader that 
the comparison which has been made, demonstrates that Ontario hag 
been going back instead of advancing.” 
The emigration of our people to the United States is another 
question which has been considerably discussed during this 
debate, and I think it is admitted on both sides that the emi- 
gration has been for years past and still is very large—much 
larger than any of us desire to see. I think it is generally 
admitted that the adoption of reciprocal free trade with the 
United States would benefit every class of people in this 
Dominion, except, as some hon, gentlemen opposite allege, 
our manufacturers. It is stated by the opponents of this 
resolution that our manufacturing industries would be wiped 
out, as they could not compete with those of the United 
States—that the result of the adoption of this policy would 
be that our markets would be filled with American goods, 
and that we would not be able to sell an equal quantity 
among our American neighbors. Now, if I believe that it 
would have the effect of wiping out our manufacturing 
industries, or even seriously injuring them, I would not 
cast. my vote in its favor, because I quite agree in the im- 
portance of having manufacturers in our country as well as 
farmers, But Tam inclined to the opinion that it would 
not seriously injure any considerable number of our 
manufacturers, while I believe it. would benefit a great 
many. One hon, gentleman, I think it was the hon. 
member for South Lanark (Mr. Haggart), said this after- 
noon that he was satisfied that at least 99 out of every 
hundred of the manufacturers in this Dominion were op- 
posed to reciprocity with the United States. 


Mr. TAYLOR. So they are. 


Mr. BOWMAN. Ido not agree with that statement. I 
believe quite a respectable number of our most intelligent, 
our most progressive, our most enterprising and successful 
manufacturers: are in favor of this resolution. I have had 
some opportunities of acquainting myself with the opinions 
of the manufacturers of my own riding; and I think that I 
am quite within the mark when I say that there are no two 
towns of the same size in the Dominion in which there are 
so large a number of manufacturing establishments in oper- 
ation as there are in the towns of Berlin and Waterloo. Oar 
manufacturers, as a rule, have been very successful, more 
successful, perhaps, than they have been in some other parts 
of the country, and I am happy to be able to inform this 
House that some of them, at least, are in favor of this pro- 
position, Itis quite natural, however, that some of our 
manufacturers in my part of the country should be opposed 
to this resolution just as they are in other parts of ‘the 
country, but we have in my riding a large number of millers 
who believe that under reciprocity they could compete with 
the United States millers in their own markets. Take the 
town of Waterloo as a centre. Within a radius of 
twelve miles of that town there are no less than twenty 
flour mills, some of very large capacity. A number of 
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them are owned by some of the most enterprising and pros. 
gressive millers of the Dominion, who were the: first torin:. 
troduce the new process of milling, and who sold a large: 
quantity of flour to our American neighbors during: the 
period when the Reciprocity Treaty was in force, and even: 
during the earlier years of the protective tariff. Of these: 
twenty millers, I know that at least fifteen are strongly in 
favor of reciprocity with the United States. Then we 
have two factories. in the town of Waterloo, who: manu- 
facture agricultural implements on a pretty large seale. I 
have not taken tho trouble to ascertain the views of the 
proprietors of one of them, but the leading proprietor of 
the other told me a few days ago that he was quite willing: 
to accept reciprocal free trade with thea United States, as: 
he could sell his wares among our neighbors to a much 
larger extent than he can at home. ‘Then we: have iw 
Waterloo one of the most successful and largest woollen 
manufactory in the Dominion of Canada. It may sound 
like boasting of the capacity of our own people, bat I will 
say that there is not another woollen factory in this: Do- 
minion, the proprietors of which have made as much money: 
on their capital invested as have the proprietors of this: 
Waterloo establishment, Its president and foreman, on 
two occasions, visited some of the leading factories 
of the United States, examined their machinery, 
methods of operation, cost of management, and products, 
and they boti declared most emphatically that they are 
fally prepared to compete with the United States manufac- 
turers. ‘The president said to me a few days ago: Give me 
access to the American markets, and I will then run four 
factories just as well as I do one now. Another enterpris- 
ing and successful firm in Berlin, Messrs. Brown & Erb, is 
engaged largely in upholstering. I asked Mr. Brown the 
other day his opinion on this question, and he said: I go 
in for free trade with the United States, and if I can get 
free access to the American markets I could have half a 
dozen travellers out through the Western States selling my 
goods. We have another industry in Berlin and Waterloo, 
which is not represented perhaps in any other part of the 
Dominion, that of the manufacture of buttons, One ofthese 
manufacturers, the manufacturer at Waterloo, has recently 
commenced to ship his goods to Buffalo, while the other, 
the largest manufacturer in the town of Berlin, has, during 
the past ten years, sold in the United States markets no less 
than $120,000 worth of buttons, paying the duty upon 
them, and the managing proprietor told me that with such 
a duty we now have in Canada on German buttons, he is 
prepared to take his chances in the American market. It 
matters not what may be said on this question, the fact that 
they have been able to sell this large quantity of buttons in 
the United States during the last two years is the best 
evidence we can have that they can compete with the! 
Americans. One objection urged against the adoption of 
this resolution is that under free trade with the United 
States, our manufacturers would have to change their 
methods of operation, and that instead of manufacturing a 
large number of articles in different lines thoy would have 
to confine themselves to one or two lines, and that large 
factoriezg would have to be established to compete with 
those in the United States. The effect, itis argued, would be 
that our factories would all be centred in the large cities, and 
that the smaller towns would lose the industries they now 
possess. I do not believe this policy would have that effect, 
It has not had it in the United States. We find the largest 
manufacturing establishments in the United States are not 
to be found in the great cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other large cities, but in the smaller towns, in 
places that were scarcely towns at all until those establish- 
ments were located there, A similar result would follow 
here. I believe that our manufacturing establishments 
would remain just where they are, largely located in such 
towns as Guelph, Galt, Berlin and Waterloo, and not in the 
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larger cities, _Hon. gentlemen opposite seem to have great 
faith in the resources of our great Dominion. Whenever 
we speak about reciprocity with the United States, they 
begin to speak of our great resources. Hon. gentlemen on 
this side place just as high a value upon the resources of 
this Dominion as they do. We appreciate just as highly as 
they the great natural resources we possess, but we desire 
to adopt a policy which will enable us more successfully to 
develop these resources. We desire to adopt a policy 
which will give us a free maket.in the United States for 
our lumber, coal, fish, and other products. We desire a 
policy which, by enabling the people of Manitoba and the 
North-West to buy. and sell in the nearest, the most con- 
venient the most profitable market, will do more to develop 
. that magnificent.country than the policy of restriction, mono- 
poly and disallowance of hon. gentlemen opposite has done 
in five or even ten years. We desire to adopt a policy 
which will give a free market to the farmers of Ontario and 
-Quebec and the fishermen of the eastern Provinces. We 
desire a policy which will enable us to develop the resources 
of.eur Dominion and make of Canada a peaceful, prosperous 
and independent nation; and for the reason I have just 
given, it is my intention to vote for the resolution of the 
hon, member for South Oxford. 


Mr. McKEEN. This discussion has taken such a wide 
range and has extended over so many days, that perhaps 
there is little new that can be said on the resolution before 
the House, but the subject is so wide a one, embracing as 
it does our national and industrial interests of every kind, 
that, while the resolution is before the House, it should be 
thoroughly investigated from every standpoint. To my mind, 
the best way of doing this is for the representatives of this 
country to show how the industries with which they are more 
practically acquainted would be affected by the proposed 
changes. Evidence of that kind is likely to tell more power- 
fully than glittering theories, or what are called broad views. 
There is, of course, a wide difference of opinion on this 
whole subject in this House, a good deal of which may 

-arise from the different views that are taken of the actual 
condition of the country. We have been told by the hon. 
and learned member from South Oxford, in his able speech 
on the resolution. under discussion, and his utterances have 
been, more or less, endorsed by the hon. members support- 
ing him, that business is depressed; that thereis an exodus 
of our population; that we are hopelessly in debt, and that 
irretrievable ruin must inevitably follow a continuance of 

-our present policy, and I notice there is a disposition on 
this side of the House to denounce those who talk in this 
deprecating strain, as disloyal and pessimistic; but I 
submit, Sir, that there is some excuse for these gloomy 
views, and that in justice this ought to be considered. 
We should remember that these gentlemen are Her 
Majesty’s loyal Opposition, and that, in their way, 
they are doing some service to the country; we should 
also remember that these hon. gentlemen have, time 
and again, told the electors that the Government of 
this country would be more honestly, economically and 
efficiently administered if entrusted in their hands ; and that 
ruin, desolation, moral and financial bankruptcy must 
follow, should confidence be placed in the present Adminis- 
tration ; and yet the country has, again and again, refused 
to listen to their denunciations or entrust them with power. 
Let gentlemen on this side of the House place themselves in 
the position of hon. gentlemen opposite, and I venture 
the assertion that their tone will be less jubilant that it is at 
present. In fact, when they were out of power for a short 
time, the wail over the condition of the country was almost 
as loud as it is now, but the wail then came from some of 
those who now see nothing but blue skies. Hveryone 
knows that there was cause for lamentation then, and 
so the country decided. The misery and starvation 


consequent upon that great depression, led to the adoption 
of a policy which has developed our own resources, which 
has made us commercially ing apenn ents and which has won 
for us the respect of our neighbors, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But just as much of the lamentation cry might 
have been discounted during the lean years, to which I have 
referred, so | am sure that reasonable men on the opposite 
side will admit that much of what we now hear as to the 
country being depopulated and on tho verge of ruin, must 
be taken subject to a heavy discount. Were these hon. 
gentlemen sitting on the Government benches, they would 
speak in more cheerful tones, they would then show us the 
other side of the shield. I claim that the exodus referred 
to is not peculiar to this country. There has always been, 
and, there is now on a larger scale than ever befvre, a move- 
ment of population from northern to southern and western 
countries; from countries with a limited varieties of indus- 
tries to countries which are more populous, and which offer 
more avenues to wealth. There is an exodus from northern 


to southern and western Russia ; from Norway and Swe- 


den, which are not at all over-populated, to southern 
and western countries; from New Hngland to the south 
and west, and if Canada became part of the United 
States, it is not improbable that this exodus would not 
only continue, but would proceed with increased volume, 
as travelling facilities become greater. It has already 
been shown by hon. gentlemen who have preceded 
me that there has been for years past a movement of popu- 
lation from the northern and eastern States towards the 
west and south, and to such an extent has this been going 
on, that, as has been demonstrated by my hon. friend the 
janior member for Halifax (Mr. Kenny), and others, that 
the Eastern States similarly situated as to climate, soil and 
production with our own Maritime Provinces, show a much 
less decennial increase in population, than do the Provinces. 
Allusion has been made to Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, which have been compared in point of increase 
of population with the Maritime Provinces. For example 
the official census shows that the State of Maine in 1870 
had a population of 626,415, and in 1880 had a population 
648,936, an increase of 22,521,/equal to an increase of 34 por 
cent. in the decennial period. Now take Nova Scotia, 
which had, in 1871, a population of 387,800, and in 1881, 
440,572, an aggregate increase of 52,772, equal to an in- 
crease per cent, of 13°6 against 3°56 in Maine, Again, looking 
at the State of New Hampshire, which had in 1870 a pop- 
ulation of 317,277, and in 1880 had 346,991, giving an ag- 
gregate increase of 29,714 or 9:3 per cent, ; compare this with 
New Brunswick which had in 1871 a population of 285,594, 
and in 1881 had increased to 321,233, being an aggregate 
increase of 35,639, equal to 12°5 per cent. as compared with 
New Hampshire giving 9-3. Once more, take the State of 
Vermont, which had in 1870 a population of 330,575, and in 
1880 it numbered 332,286, giving an aggregate increase of 
1,711, equal to 4 of 1 per cent.; now contrast this with the 
tight little Island of Prince Edward, which had in 1871 a 
population of 94,021, and in 1881 a population of 108,891, 
making an aggregage increase of 14,870, equal to 15:8 per 
cent., against 4 of 1 per cent.in Vermont, But flattering 
as these comparisons are to our own old Maritime Provinces, 
there exists cases of still greater disparity in favor of Canada, 
Take for example the following cities of the United States: 
Bangor, Maine, a city regarded as of considerable impor- 
tance, had in 1870 a population of 18,289 and in 1880 it was 
16,856, or a decrease, in ten years, of 1,433. Burlington, 
Vermont, had in 1870 a population of 14,387 and in 1880 
it had gone down to 11,365, a decrease of 3,022, and yet 
these two cities have had for the last 120 years unrestricted 
trade with the whole United States, so with other numerous 
towns in the Hastern States, such as Belfast, Camden, 
Ellsworth, and others of Maine, Adams in Massachusetts, 
Burlington in Vermont, and Fond du Lac in Wisconsin, 
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&c. Not only in the old Eastern States but away to the 
west and south all over the Union are there dottings of 
this character. Whilst speaking of cities, supposing we 
compare Portland, Maine, with Halifax, similarly situated, 
and, at the present moment, to some extent rival ports. 
Well, in 1870, Portland had a population of 31,213, and in 
1880 it was 33,810, a total gain in the decade of only 
2,597, equal to 8°3 per cent. Halifax city had in i871 a 
population of 59,582, which in 1881 had increased to 36,100, 
a total gain of 6,518, and equal to 22 per cent., against an 
increase of 8°3 per cent. of Portland in the same period. 
But, Sir, is it not a little singular that whilst our friends 
Opposite appear only to find depletion and exodus of the 
population of Canada as they estimate it, they never appear 
to take into account the compensations which Canada 
receives in continuous additions to her population by immi- 
gration, whether it is that our friends knowingly ignore 
this important factor to the credit side, or unintentionally 
neglect it, I cannot say ; but the fact remains, that we have 
in Canada very much more than compensation for the 
outward movement of population. For exampie, I find 
from the official statements of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that for the calendar year of 1887, 3,354 subjects 
of the United States came across the border and settled 
in Canada; and Canadians who had lived, and apparently 
setiled, in the United States for a number of years, 
returned to their native Canada during the same year to 
the number of 19,677; and in this way Canada has drawn 
off from the population of the United States to herself, 
23,011 persons. Nor is this all; for in addition Canada has 
received from Kurope, by immigration, for the year men- 
tioned, 84,526 settlers, who have added to the wealth of the 
country by bringing with them $3,879,908. All these cir- 
cumstances, highly satisfactory as they are to all Canadian 
people, are by no means the only, or even the greatest or 
most important, factor by which the population of Canada 
is being surely and steadily augmented, neither need there 
be any alarm at an alleged exodus. In point of natural 
increase our families are much larger in Canada than in the 
United States. We can spare thousands annually, and yet 
increase in numbers and wealth. Besides, the thousands 
who go doa work for their native land. The example of 
their industry, frugality, intelligence and virtue inspire our 
neighbors with respect for the country that rears such 
sons and daughters. The point for us to consider is, 
not how many go, but how many remain. It is a cer- 
tain fact that the population of Canada is increasing. 
The financial position and public debt of the country has 
been a fruitful subject of deprecation with our friends of 
the opposite side, and the matter has been so fully discussed 
pro and con that I do not intend to impose on the indulgence 
of the House by adding materially to the array of figures 
already presented on both sides. It must be admitted that 
the debt of our country has increased, but the points to be 
asked are, have we not value for it? and, is it not wise, at 
times, to incur debt? We have the grandest canal system 
in the world; railways connecting the whole country 
together, such as no other country with so limited a popu- 
lation ever constructed ; lighthouses; public works of all 
kinds which have developed the country. Our most pro- 
gressive farmers borrowed money at 6 per cent. or 7 per 
cent, to improve their property, may it not be wise that the 
country should borrow at half that rate for the same pur- 
pose? Of course there is a limit here that should be 
regarded. Comparing our financial status with that of 
other countries, Canada occupies the proud position of 
standing at the head of the list of all countries 
whose securities are sought for in the great money 
markets of the world. Comparing, in like manner, 
our public indebtness with that of our neighbors, it does 
not appear to be the terrific, grinding, destructive volume 
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Compared with other countries, it is found that the debt of 
England represents exactly $110 per head; the debt of 
Austria $60 per head; the national debt of the United 
States, to which our friends opposite bid us look with admi- 
tion, is $30 per head, to which has to be added the State 
debts of $17 per head (debts which, in Canada, are provided 
for in behalf of the Provinces of the Dominion) which 
brings the debt of the United States up to $47 per head, 
In Canada the gross debt (not the net debt) is $45 per head, 
against $47 in the United States, In addition to this, the 
municipalities of the United States are burdened with very 
much heavior debts than are the municipalities of this 
country. Again, the debt of the Australian colonies is $195 
per head, against $45 in Canada. 
public debt, comparatively, in relation to its percentage on 
the national wealth, it is found that the debt of the United 
Kingdom is 9 per cent. of the wealth of the country; in 
France it is 11 per cent., and the public debt of France and 
Spain amount to 24 per cent. of the national wealth. Now, Sir, 
contrast these with the debt of Canada, which is a fraction 
below 6 percent, of the country’s wealth. In addition to this 
the additional pnd very important fact is to be added, that 
in no country in the world is the aggregate of wealth and 
the comforts of life so equally distributed amongst the whole 
people as in Canada. Then, Sir, it must be conceded that 
this country of ours is on the whoie a most desirable country 
to live in, and a country most attractive to freemen of 
industrious habits. I invite the most casual observer of 
passing events to contrast the happy peacefulness prevailing 
amongst the industrial classes in this country, in comparison 
with the working classes of the United States, and the amity 


and good feeling which prevail in Canada between capital | 


and labor, in comparison with these relationships in the 
former country, as demonstrated by the almost continuous, 
huge strikes and dangerous strifes that prevail there. 
Permit me to invite the attention of the House fer 
a few moments to the condition of affairs in Nova 
Scotia. What undoubted evidence have we as to its 
actual condition? Without recalling what has already 
been brought forward by hon. bembers who have 
preceded me, I guote from authorities which hon. 
members of the Opposition cannot but regard as con- 
clusive. I hold in my hand a pamphlet issued under 
authority of the Government of Nova Scotia in 1886, and 
being official in character, should be a sufficient guarantee 
as to the facts it assumes to furnish. The extract from this 
official publication quoted by the hon. member for Pictou 
(Mr. Tupper) in the course of this debate, shows that Nova 
Scotia is a most desirable country for farming enterprise, 
and that practical farmers with small capital may easily 
possess themselves of good and comfortable homes, and by 
energy, industry and enterprise, may make for themselves 
fortune and position in that country in a few years, such as 
they could not obtain in a lifetime in Great Britain. And 
in addition, the same high authority informs intending 
emigrants from Europe, as follows, on page 27:— 

‘‘ The information contained in the foregoing pages may be relied on 
aga correct and unexaggerated description of the Province of Nova 
Scotia, and will, we beiieve, be found sufficient to enable any man of 
ordinary intelligence to form a very good idea of the general character 
of the country, its climate, resources, &c., and to see that for a man of 
energy and industry, combined with a small amount of money capital, 
no other part of America offers the same inducements, or presents the 
same advantages.” 

And yet, again, in reference to the condition of laborers’ 
wages in Nova Scotia it says, on page “8 :— 

“(Skilled labor is in demand in the Province, no matter whether it 
consists in the ert of digging a ditch properly, or in manufacturing and 
puttiog together the most delicate kinds of mechanism All classes of 
working people who understand the particular business in which they 
have been educated, either theoretically or practically, may succeed here 


if they are willing to put their knowledge to practical use. In short 
industry in any business will, in Nova Scotia, meet with a sure 


our friends have, year after year, been secking to make it. | reward.” 


Mr. McKzen, 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, if this witness is true, there is a reason- 
able amount of prosperity in Nova Scotia, the unskilled 
laborer, the farmer, the miner, and mechanic and the 
fishermen have good prospects ahead. The witness is true, 
and the people, like people everywhere else, desiring a 
larger measure of prosperity are fairly well satisfied. ‘The 
people of Nova Scotia and of the Island of Cape Breton, in 
particularly, have proved pretty conclusively, that they are 
satisfied, and that the Government is doing its best to pro- 
mote their prosperity. But we have been told by the hon, 
member for South Oxford and by the hon. member for 
Queen’s, P.E.I., that the people of Nova Scotia were bribed 
by the hon, Minister of Finance, that were it not for the 
large Government grants given to this Province, he, the 
hon. Minister of Finance, would not have a corporal’s guard 
supporting him in this House. Sir, I admit having listened 
to the speeches of these hon. gentlemen with a good deal of 
interest, and am willing to make large allowance for state- 
ments made in the heat of debate or hastily spoken ; had 
these charges been made last year, when these gentlemen 
were suffering from the disappointment of defeat, when the 
causes of their defeat and their consequent inability to pro- 
vide the position and offices which had been so freely 
promised their supporters had to be explained to the country, 
they might fairly have been regarded as of trifling moment ; 
but now, Sir, the slanders are becoming monotonous, and 
judging from the recent records of the election courts can 
only be characterised as Pharasaical. We are reminded of 
the old adage, “that people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” I, cannot, however, in justice to 
the people I represent allow such gross aspersions to pass 
unchallenged ; in so far as these reflections bear upon the 
people of Nova Scotia proper they have been fully met and 
dispelled by the hon. junior member for Halifax, who in 
the course of his eloquent speech told this House that the 
gold had never been coined that would buy the people of 
Nova Scotia. In so far as the people of the Island and County 
of Cape Breton are interested, a little sober reflection would, 
{ think, have shown both these hon. gentlemen, that they 
had fallen into a grave error, gross and groundless asper- 
sions of bribery which they have thrown at the people of 
Cape Breton, Will these hon. gentlemen inform the House, 
what was the bribe that bought the people of Cape Breton 
Island in 1882? When after four year’s experience of the 
present Administration and the National Policy, they sent 
up to Ottawa a solid phalanx to support the Government ? 
Can they point to any particular or especial grant 
then made to seduce the electors ? What were the bribes 
by which the people were seduced in 1887, when after 
another four year’s experience they sent up four supporters 
of the Government’s fiscal policy against one in Opposition ? 
Do these gentlemen refer to the railway then in course of 
construction through the Island. Why, Sir, this was a public 
work which had been before this House for years, even so 
far back as the administration of hon. gentlemen Oppo- 
site, and when it was being openly requested upon the con- 
sideration of this Government and the House, the claims of 
Cape Breton to a railway received the sanction and support 
of no less than the hon. absent leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who said, that he fully sympathised in the justice of 
Cape Breton’s claim to a railway. Was that bribery of the 
people of Cape Breton? And did the hon. leader of the 
Opposition propose to take a hand in this bribery? Surely 
not, and if the Government found that in this matter they 
had the rather extraordinary occurrence of the support of 
the gentlemen opposite to the measure they, the Govern- 
ment, could have no better assurance of the entire concur- 
rence of the country. Sir, if the Government was guilty of 
bribing the people of Cape Breton with a railway, it does not 
lie with the hon. members for South Oxford and Queen’s to 
expose the association of their own side in that bribe. I 
might here confidentially state to those hon, gentlemen the 


bribe by which the allegiance of the people of Cape Breton 
was charmed away from the party to which the hon, gen- 
tleman belongs to supporting the present Government, This 
bribe, Sir, was the National Policy, which is giving our 
people increased prosperity, which has given us com- 
forts and comparative plenty instead of misery and 
starvation. This, Sir, is tho bribe, if bribe it may 
be called, which has won from our people their 
support to the present Minister of Finance. Now, Sir, 
what are the principal facts regarding this public work ? 
The Island of Cape Breton, one of the oldest colonies 
of North America, having an area double that of Prince 
Edward Island, has within its limits the most valuable coal 
deposits in the Dominion, valuable mines of iron, copper 
and other minerals, some of the finest harbors in the world, 
and the nearest ports of the Dominion to Europe, and an 
extent of coast line and fisheries unsurpassed by any phy- 
sical division of equal area in the world. This island, Sir, 
has not to-day, with all these natural resources, and a thrifty 
industrious population of 90,000, has not, I repeat, one mile 
of Government railway within its bounds in operation, 
True, it has about sixty-five miles of private railways 
engaged in operating the colleries, but not one mile of public 
railways. So, unconscious are we in Cape Breton of having 
yet received what is our just dues that our poople of all shades 
of politics are at this moment petitioning this Government 
and Parliament, and also the Provincial Government, and 
Legislature of Nova Scotia, to grant us subsidies such as 
will enable us to extend the present line in course of con- 
struction from Canso to Sydney south-eastwards, so as to 
form counection between all the working collieries and the 
Government railways, and between these and the wiater port 
of Louisbourg on the south and the magnificent harbor of 
East Bay to the west. I may here add that the extension 
to Louisbourg will give to this country the use of the most 
easterly winter port in the Dominion, for communication 
with Newfoundland and Europe. In short, we have won 
but an insts]ment of what should have been given to the 
Island long ago, and which both parties in this House have 
admitted to be justly due us and in the interest of the coun- 
try. Now, Sir, in view of these facts I wish to ask if the 
hon. members for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
and Queen’s (Mr, Davies) are prepared to resassert that 
nine-tenths of the entire clergymen of Cape Breton County, 
who supported the Government in the last general election, 
gentlemen whose mission it is to elevate the standard of mo- 
rality and truth, were bribed by consideration so contempt- 
ible. The question is now being asked to this House would 
not unrestricted reciprocity with the United States improve 
the present prosperity of this country? As being per- 
sonally interested in the coal industry, and in which also 
the interests of the County of Cape Breton, which [ have 
the honor to represent, are largely involved, I propose to 
show from figures under my hand how this industry will 
be affected by the proposed change. In this matter we 
have already had experience of the operation of a free 
market with the United States which was open to us under 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 to 1865. We have also an 
Opportunity of contrasting the trade of this period, with 
periods preceding and subsequent to these dates; and also 
contrasting both with the development of the coal trade 
under the present National Policy, First, I propose giving 
the figures of our coal trade with the Uuited States un- 
der each of these periods. Taking the four years preced- 
ing the treaty, that is, 1850 to 1853 inclusive, we ex- 
ported from Nova Scotia to the United States a total 
of 442,753 tons or an average annual export of 110,638 tons. 
Taking the first seven years of the treaty, 1854-60, which 
preceded the civil war in the States, we exported a total 
of 950,586 tons, or an annual average of 135,788 tons equal 
to an increase average of 223 per cent. over the precoding 
not treaty period, During the civil war, 1861 to 1865, we 
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exported a total of 1,492,534 tons or an annual average of 
298,507 tons for the five war and last treaty years, equal to 
an average increase of 119 per cent. on the non-treaty 
period. It is important to note here that increase of sales 
in the war period was abnormal and not due to'any ordinary 
course of trade, which is proved by contrasting with the 
increase of the first seven years of the ‘treaty. The year 
1865 closed the treaty and also the war, and from 1866 to 
1871 our coal entering the United States markets paid a 
‘duty of $1.25 per ton. And in the sixth year period, 1866 
to 1871, we sold to the United States a total of 1,561,972 
tons or an annual‘average of 260,329 tons, being a decrease 
of only 13 per cent. on the sales of the war period. It 
is here important to bear in mind that under that high 
tariff of $1.25 per ton the United States bought more 
largely of our coal than at any time, either before or 
after, except in the war period,‘and was, as we ‘have 
seen, but a comparatively small reduction on that, Again, 
in 1872 they reduced their duty to 75 cents per ton, and in 
the first three years of this reduced tariff, viz., 1872 to 1874, 
our total sales to them amounted to 557,187 tons or an 
annual average of 185,729 tons, equal to a reduction of ‘284 
per cent. in these first three years of a reduced tariff, as 
compared with the higher tariff period of $1.26 per ton. 
Now, taking the period of 12 years following, that is from 
1875-86 inclusive, still under the lower tariff, our total sales 
to them in these 12 years aggregated 1,018,584 tons, or an 
annual average of 84,882 tons, equal to a decrease of 54: per 
cent, as compared with the preceding three years, 1872-74, 
and compared with our sales to them under a duty of $1.25 
per ton these 12 years under the lower tariff show a falling 
off in sales equal to 07 per cent. How 'do these incontro- 
vertible facts and figures strike our friends opposite? How 
do they propose to account for these circumstances 
in relation to our coal sales to the United ‘States, 
With the hon. member for South Oxford in 1878 
tariff was nothing, and they were helpless to aid the 
depressed commerce of the country. LHvidently they 
must find the solution of the circumstances which I have 
enumerated in something else than tariff, and I will here 
take the liberty of informing them that the solution is to 
be found in the wondrously rapid development of the cdal 
production of the United States 'foliowing the close of their 
civil war, Let me invite the attention of the House fora 
few moments to this. First, [ find in looking over the coal 
“areas possessed by different countries that the area in Great 
Britain is 11,900 square miles, in Nova Scotia, 18,000 square 
miles, and in the United States, 195,403 square miles, and, 
moreover, that this enormous deposit in the latter country 
is very fairly distributed over the entire face of the country, 
being found divided amongst 31 States and Territories 
out of a total 47 States and Territories. Now, Linvite 
attention to the development of this rich possession of our 
enterprising neighbors In 1864 the total-coal production 
of the United States was 16,472,410 tons, and in 1870 it was 
32,863,690 tons—an aggregate increase of 100-percent.in the 
first six years following the close of the-war, In 1871 their 
production was 34,08),415 tons, and in 1878 this production 
reached 49,130,584 tons; that is to say, in the 13 years from 
1871 to 1878, inclusive, their aggregate increase was 63,399,- 
029 tons, equal to 195 per cent, increase over that of 187). 
Then in the next eight yeurs, 1879 to 1886 inclusive, we 
find that the production in 1879 was 5J,808,393, and that 
this went up by yearly bounds of tens of millions until in 
1886, for which 1 have been able to procure returns, the 
production attained the overwhelming volume of 106,78v,- 
U33 tons, an aggregate increase in these eight years over 
the preceding eight years of 57,650,449 tons, or an increase 
of over 117 per cent. And again, from the official figures 
just quoted, it is seen that the increase of the production of 
the coal mines of the United States for the year 1886, as 
compared with the production of 1864, gives an aggregate 
Mr, MoKzgn, 
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of “90,307,623 tons, equal to an increase of 548 per cent. in 
23 years. This wonderful development of the coal pre- 
duction of the United States, taken in connection with the 
increased ‘railway facilities to the Hastern or coast 
towns and cities in the Union, proves conclusively 
that uhese markets are wrested from us beyond hope 
of recovery. But if further evidence of this fact be required, 
I beg ‘to call the attention of the House to the recent 
statements of Hon, Qongressman Scott, reputed one of 
the largers coal operators of Pennsylvania, who in 
his ‘advocacy of having all coals placed upon the free 
list, said, that the coal owners of the United States 
could afford to admit provincial coals into their markets 
duty free, because for every ton of theirs thus displaced, they 
would sell ten tons in the markets of Canada. In addition 
to this, I have the opinions of the United States mercantile 
houses, which for the past 30 years have handled all the 
provincial coal sold in their country, Ihave recently been 
in communication with these firms.and they are unanimous 
in the expression of the opinion that under any conditions 
of trade'it is impossible for us of the Province of Nova 
Scotia to regain any important footing in their markets. 
Sir, with the permission of the House, 1 beg to read a letter 
which I hold in my hand in further confirmation of this, 
from:one Of these firms which is.an authority on the subject, 
This letter was written in reply to one trom.a friend of 
mine, asking what would be the effect of the admission free — 
of coal from Nova Scotia into the United States. It is as 
follows :— 

‘¢ Dwar Sir, —You ask my views respecting the effect of a removal of 
the duty upon Nova Scotia coal upon the trade in the United States. 

“ At present the importation of coarse coal from Nova Scotia amounts 
to nothing. I think it was less than 1,000 tons during the year 1887 at 
this port, and very little, ifany, at other ports, excepting at Portland, 
from the Bay of Fandy Mines, for the Grand Trunk Kailroad. 

“ The prices of our domestic bituminous coals are so low that they 

practically shut out all the product of the Provinces, even without 6 
duty. 
“Cumberland coal from Baltimore, Olearfield from Philadelphia, and. 
West Virginia coals from Norfolk and Newport News, are all of superior 
quality for our uses to any coal from Nova Scotia, and will bring 50 to 
75 cents per ton more in our markets. At the same time, the cost at 
ports of consumption has been less than the cost of the best coals from 
Nova Scotia delivered here. At New York, and all ports south and 
west of here, the margin of cost is in favor of domestic coals, and 
against the cost of Nova Scotia, as freights would be lower for the 
former and higher for the latter than for Boston and Hastern ports. 

‘‘ Take for example Cumberland coal in 1887 :— 


Per ton. 
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‘The Clearfield and Kanawha coals sell at 15 to 25 cents per ton 
lower. Large season contracts were made last year to fit consumers’ 
wants, at'$3.75 to $3.90 per ton, delivered. 
‘* In contrast with the above— 
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Acadia coal (the highest cost in Nova Scotia), 
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‘¢ Albion costs $2.25 f, 0. b. (and is worth at least 25 cents less), 
costs $4.15 here. The Cape Breton coals contain more sulphur than 
any of the above-named coals, and the former trade here from that 
quarter was for gas purposes, which is now monopolised by the rich gas 
coals from Pennsylvania and West Virginia. ‘The removal of the duty 
would not secure that trade. For other purposes Oape Breton coals 
will not bring so much in our markets by 50 to 75 cents per tom as our 

domestic coals. : 

Per ton. 
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The small quantity brought here (mainly culm at 30 cents per ton duty) 
comes forward by small trading vessels at low freights. Sales of say; 
fifty thousand tons here, would require tonnage outside of the ordinary 
trading vessels, and would enhance freight 26 to 50 cents per ton, to be 
added to the foregoing figures. 

‘¢In my opinion, the removal of the duty would furnish a market for 
a limited quantity only, say not over 50,000 tons, and I cannot at pre- 
sent see where half that quantity could be disposed of. I wish it were 
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otherwise, as my, long connection with the:Nova Scotia coal trade, more 
than forty years, would increase the business of my firm very. much if 
sales from your quarter could be made, and would give us an advantage 
over ail our competitors in the coal trade: 

‘* Another view of the case: The removal of the duty: here by- reci- 
procity would necessitate the same action by the Oanadian Govern- 
ment, and admit our domestic coals from Pennsylvania and Ohio into 
Canada, to the exclusion of your ‘coals, and very seriously impair trade 
from your mines. 

‘ A large quantity of coalis at present sent into the Upper Pro- 
vinces, paying a duty of €0 cents per ton. If made tree of any duty, 
such shipments would practically monopolise the trade in the Upper 
Provinces: Ifthe free trade were made’te’ apply to’ English coal, as 
would naturally be the case, a considerable quantity would be brought 
out in trading ships and steamers at ballast rates, and the sales from 
your mines would be confined to the local trade in the Lower Provinces.’’ 


This demonstrates that, in.so. far as the coal trade between 
this country and the: United States.is concerned, the:relative 
circumstances of the two countries are entirely changed 
since the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty ; and the 
enormous production of the latter country has. forced this 
change, not only upon the coal trade but apparently upon 
other industries as well. For instance, the official returns 
show that the'total export of farm produce from the United 
States in 1860 was but $40,000,000, while in 1886 this class 
of exports reached a value of $500,000,000. It therefore 
does not appear very likely that any very extended market 
will be found in the United States for Canadian farm pro- 
duce in opposition to their own enormous surplus, However 
this is a branch of the discussion which I leave entirely to 
the hon. members who have a more practical acquaint- 
ance with it. Now, if hon, gentlemen will bear with 
me a little while longer, I will give a short sketch 
of the Nova Scotia coal trade during the period of 
reciprocity versus that of the National Policy. For the 
five years, from 1869 to 1873, our total sales were 
3,343,510 tons, or an annual average of 668,702 tons. 
For the five years, 1874 to 1878 inclusive, our total sales 
were 3,480,705 tons, or an annual average of 696,141 tons, 
equal to an increase in the latter period over the former of 
4 per cent. Then, again, taking the eight years, 1879 to 
1887 inclusive, our total sales were 10,635,489 tons, or an 
annual average of 1,329,436 tons, giving an average increase 
for the eight years under the National Policy, compared 
with the preceding four years, equal to 91 per cent. And 
comparing the Reciprocity Treaty, under the peculiarly 
favoring sbnormal circumstances, with the National Policy 
period, we find that the sales of the former period give us 
an increase of only 46 per cent. as against 91 per cent. 
under the National Policy period, so that this makes it 
clear as noon day that reciprocity under more favorable 
circumstances than now exist, failed in giving us anything 
like the prosperous results which the National Policy has 
produced upon this industry, and perhaps the best feature 
of this increase is that under the National Policy our 
coal sales to the upper Provinces have increased from 
80,000 to 650,000 tons, being 50 per cent. in excess of 
what we sold to the United States under reciprocity. 
Now, Sir, with this large increase of up-borne interprovincial 
trade, who will venture toassert that there has not been 
something like a corresponding downward trade? These 
facts should disprove the assertion which has been made 
by our opponents in Nova Scotia, that we buy $10,000,000 
worth of goods from the upper Provinces which are paid 
for in gold said to have come from the United States. And 
yet, Sir, in the face of such incontrovertible facts: as these, 
we have hon. gentlemen opposite assuring us that the 
National Policy has not increased our coal sales by asingle 
ton, Now, Sir, at the risk of trespassing on the time of the 
House I would refer to another point which hasbeen urged 
as showing that the National Policy did not assist our:coal 
sales inasmuch that more coal is imported into Canada than 
before it. Now, Sir, I have already shown that our inter- 
provincial coal consumption has increased largely from our 


native:resources; and’ifthere be an, increased: importation. 
of the article, what. does: this: fact point to? Why, Sir, 
it. can lead» to one: and but: one: conclusion, that 
is, that as coal is mainly consumed as a motive 
power, the National Policy, as a financial reform, has: 
accomplisted all that: is: claimed for it, It has: al- 
ready been shown that it took a number of years: 
for the United States; under a high prote tion tariff, to 
drive our coal out of their’ markets; Now, Sir, is it too 
much. to-assume.that, with.the- further. and. more-rapid.-de- 
velopment of our mines, under the protection extended to 
us under the National Policy, and by the increased facilities 
of transportation of our coal through canals, and the open- 
ing up of railways; in‘a few years honce we may capture 
from the United States the large and important export trade 
they now have with usin coal, and which they are stren- 
uously exerting themselves to increase? We find them com- 
peting. with.us in-our own markets, quoting prices at Mon- 
treal and other points of competition. at rates less than I am 
led to believe they sell for‘in their own country, after de- 
ducting cost of transportation. In closing my remarks 
under this head, I may say that, upon the ground stated, I 
belive our coal industry, under unrestricted reciprocity, 
would be seriously injured, and’ this injury would’ be felt by 
all classes; particularly such as: the farmors: of Prince 
Edward Island, who find one of their best home markets: 
for their produce in our mining towns on the coast 
of Cape: Breton» 1 may say here that we are alxo 
importing largely of farm products, suchas hay, butter; oats: 
and cheese:from:the Montreal markets to supply the require: 
ments of our mining population, There is another industry 
on which I shall touch but slightly, as it has boen dealt 
with ably by hon. gentlemen who preceded me and who.are 
better’ acquainted with it than I am, and as it will be 
algo treated by hon. gentlemen who will follow me. I refer 
now to our fishing industry, which is one'of the most im- 
portant of this Dominion. It has been said that this indus- 
try has been:seriously injured, that it is becoming demoral- 
ised, and that our fishermen are unable to obtain remunera- 
tive wages, owing to the present depression of trade. If 
you will allow me I will quote a few figures from. the: 
Fisheries report, showing the number of: men employed, the 
capital’ invested and the values of the. products of Nova 
Scotia for the years 1882 to 1881 inclusive: 


Yash Val 
f Fishing alue 
Men e : 
Year. Material. of 
Employed |qapital En-| Product. 
gaged. 
$ $ 
18B1 c..seee eehod be by 27,526 | 1,959,259 | 6,214,756 
1882 ‘ 28,50) | 2,127,689 | 7,131,418 
1883... : 29,100 2,360,989 | 7,689,375 
1884 ., erate 29,997 2,670,938 | 8,763,779 
a Weert er caceeserr are uae 29,905 | 2,546,255 | 8,283,923 
1886 ...s00 Ri AU ad 27,490) |: 2,370,537 | 8,416,361 


If we take the: last two years: of free: fishing to the United 
States fishermen within our three-mile limit, viz, 1883 to 
1884, we find that, taking’ the. value of the:fishing. product 
and the number of men engaged, it amounted in 1683 to 
$61 per mau, and in 18-4 to.$292 per man. Then, take the 
year 1886, the first of Canada’s protecting her shore limits, 
and when a duty was simultaneously imposed upon our fish 
in the: United| States, It is: found that the fishery product 
of Nova Scotia is $306, per man engaged, showing that the 
protection afforded our fishermen is already being realised. 
The:above figures, which have. but:recently been’ brought to 
my notice, bear out the views of intelligent fishermen with 
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whom I have conversed upon this subject in my own county, 
and who are emphatically of the opinion that the protection 
to our three-mile limit is of more value to them than free 
American markets ever can be. I very much regret that 
the Fishery report for 1887 is not yet published, as T have 
strong reason to believe it will show superior results to the 
years above quoted. We find from the trade returns that 
the exports of fish and fish products from Nova Scotia from 
1882 to 1887 inclusive, were as follows : 


West Indies 


United Great 


Year bie and other Totals. 
States. Britain. Gounizies, 
$ $ $ $ 

1,353,773 | 635,437 | 2,448,454 | 4,437,364 
1,883,546 564,582 2,639,370 5,087,498 
2,145,622 555,739 2,614,696 5,316,057 
1,990 309 633,085 2,120,482 4,743,876 
1,180,103 608,621 1,984,942 3,773,666 
1,358,024 | 717,485 | 1,823,668 | 3,899,077 


Now, let us summarise this and it is found that in the last 
two years of our fish being admitted free into the markets 
of the United States that the product of our catch yielded 
$261 per man, and in 1884, $292 per man, and that 18°6 
gave a product equal to $386 per man engaged, and against 
$292 in 1884, so that there is little cause for the statement 
that our fishery industry is becoming unremunerative, Again 
tho value of the fishery product for 1885 is to the value of 
tho fishing material employed, viz., vessels, boats, nets, &., 
in the ratio of 325 per cent. In 18:6 the value of the fishery 
product is to the value of the material employed in the 
ratio of 355 per cent., that is a return of 355 per cent. in 
1886 as against a return of 325 per cent, in 1885. Thus, 
these two facts, the dividend per man engaged and the 
amount value realised for the capital engsged, proves con- 
clusively that as our coal sales in the United States in- 
creased largely under a duty of $1.25 per ton, whilst our 
neighbors had not a supply of their own product equal to 
the demand, and that our coal sales fell off rapidly under a 
duty of only 75 cents per ton, precisely is this repeated in 
the case of our fish, which is increasing in value to our 
fishermen, in spite of the duty, and will continue to 
do so, as long as the Americans have not a sup- 
ply equal to the demand, within their own borders. 
In conclusion, looking at the proposed unrestricted recipro- 
city from ‘another point of view, have we any substantial 
reasons for supposing we can obtain unrestricted reciproci- 
ty if weaskit? Have we not time and again in the past 
made overtures for reciprocity, and every time received 
nothing better than diplomatic snubs in return for our 
humility? Hence, may we not reasonably conclude that if 
ovr neighbors would now listen to a proposal, such as con- 
tained in the resolution before the House, it would only be 
on account of the changed condition of circumstances within 
themselves, That it would be because of their now enor. 
mous surplus of production in the lines of almost every 
industry and art known to civilisation. They would 
reckon upon controlling our markets as well as their own in 
all things, and make our people their customers, not they 
ours, Nay, farther, suppose the great extensive trade 
which the advocates of this scheme picture us under their 


proposals become reality, and that our exports went out | 
from us, and imports reach us under an unrestricted | 


reciprocity, what of our revenue necessary for public 

purposes? With the loss of income from customs, 

how is the public revenue to be sustained? Evidently but 

by one method, and that is by the old time and universally 

hated method of direct taxation. Upon this point I en- 

tirelygconcur with the hon, senior member tor Halifax, 
Mr, MoKzegn, 


when he says that no party in this country would stand 
twenty-four hours if they went to the people with direct 
taxation on their banners. And I say deservedly so. 
Judging from what I have heard of this debate, I am quite 
persuaded that we could not enter upon this proposal of 
unrestricted reciprocity without demoralising our manu- 
facturies and general industries, and dissipating the capital 
invested in them. Those industries which have been built 
up and established by years of patient toil and in the face 
of strong opposition. It would endanger the sweeping 
away of these numerous enterprises that give happy homes 
of plenty to thousands of industrious toilers and their 
families. Industries, Sir, which have given Canada a place 
in the front ranks of civilised nations. I say, Sir, let us 
beware how we pull down the house which it has taken ten 
years to build. For my constituents and for myself we 
stood by it in laying the foundation stone, and speaking for 
them as I know them,I say we will stand now by its 
defence and security. 


Mr. LAURIER moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. At this hour, I do not 
object to the adjournment, especially as I take it, from my 
hon, friend’s moving the adjournment, that we will have the 
pleasure of hearing him to-morrow, and I should like to hear 
him at his very best, and I know what that very best is; 
but I think it is time that we should be getting to an end of 
this debate. I think this is the fifteenth day, and we have 
—and Ido not regret it—set aside all other business in 
order to discuss this question exhaustively. Still, the 
Session is creeping on, and we are getting to the busy 
season, and I should be glad if the hon. gentleman could 
come to some arrangement by which we could close the 
debate to-morrow night, 


Mr. LAURIER. All I can say is that we are just as 
anxious on this side of the House as the hon. gentleman is 
on his side, to come to an end of the debate, but I do not 
think I would be justified in pledging myself and pledging 
this side of the Houso that we shall come to an end to- 
morrow. We shall endeavor to bring the debate to as 
speedy a close as possible, in all probability | can say this 
week—not to-morrow, but the day after to-morrow, at all 
events. We shall do our best to have as busy a sitting to- 
morrow as possible. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. Of course we must have 
a long silting tc-morrow. We have been very careful of 
our health thus far, and I think we can afford to sit late to- 
morrow. I would like very much to come to an arrange- 
ment by which the debate shall be closed to-morrow. 


Mr. LAURIER. Well, we will try and do what we can. 
I would be very happy to communicate with the hon. 
gentleman tc-morrow, and see if we can come to a conlu- 
sion, but I would not like to pledge myself at this moment, 
without knowing how many of our friends on this side 
desire to speak. 


Sir JOAN A. MACDONALD. I am very sorry the 
hon. gentleman is not able to come to an arrangement of 
that kind, because it would compel us to sit late, as we 
must get on with the public business. We have given the 
whole time, for the last fortnight or three weeks, to this 
question, and we did that in consequence of the importance 
of the motion it-elf, especially, in consequence of its being 
moved by a gentleman holding the high position of the 
hon. mover. If we had not done so, the debate would 
have gone on during the opening days of the Session, and 
we would have done a great deal of business. Therefore, I 
think I can appeal to the hon, gentleman opposite to assist 
us in closing this debate, 


a* : 
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Mr. LAURIHR. Iam sure we all fully recognise that | Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The hon. gentleman, I 
the Government have given all the assistance we could | suppose, knows pretty well how many members on that 
desire in this debate, and so far we are grateful, but at this | side still desire to speak ? 


moment I do not feel justified in promising definitely. At} gi. JOHN A. MACDONALD. I do not know that, but I 
all events, I will do my best. dare say the hon. gentlemen who sit behind me, if we came 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I ak hit to an arrangement, would respect that arrangement, 
ty : . [ would like very much i : ; : 
the hon. gentleman would cross the floor to-morrow and eee fae to; and House adjourned at 12.5u a, m. 


give us some information as to what can be done. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


TuHursDAY, 5th April, 1888, 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 


THE GLENGARRY ELECTION. 


Mr. SPEAKER. Ihave the honor to inform the House 
that I have received from the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court a certified copy of the judgment of the said court in 
the election of a member to the House of Commons for the 
Electoral District of the County of Glengarry, wherein 
Patrick Purcell was appellant, and Alexander Kennedy 
was respondent, the appeal being aliowed, and the ruling, 
finding and determination of the Hon. Mr, Justice Rose 
were reversed and set aside, 


Upon the Orders of the Day being called, 


FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE DEBATES. 


Mr. PREFONTAINE. I wish to enquire who is respor- 
sible for the delay in the distribution of the French version 
of the Debates of the House. At the present moment there 
are 542 pages of the English versioa, whereas only 176 
pages have been translated into French. I am informed 
upon reliable authority that last year, at the same date, not 
a single page was in arrear. New translators have been 
appointed, but whether they are responsible for that, I do 
not know. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The chairman of the Debates Com- 
mittee ought to answer this question, The House well 
knows the publication and printing of the Debates in Eng- 


lish, as weil as their translation into French, are in the 
hands of a committee. 


WRIT FOR THE RUSSELL ELECTION, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask the First 
Minister whether a writ tor the election of the County of 
Russell has yet been issued, and whether a returning officer 
has been appointed, and who he is. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The writ has been or- 
dered, and I have uo doubt it has been issued by this time. 


RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr, LANDERKIN. I would like to enquire of the Gov- 
ernment if it is their intention to lay upon the Table of the 
28-—-1888—1 


House the report that was made by the Minister of Customs 
in reference to the reduction uf duty on those articles upon - 
which the duty had beon removed by the American Gov- 
ernment? 1 understand that, some time ago, the American 
Government, through their consul, made a report—— 


Mr. SPEAKER, The hon. member will please make a 
motion. 


Mr. LANDERKIN, I will attend to that when I get 
through. 


Mr. SPEAKER. There is no quostion before the House. 


Mr. LANDERKIN, I was really speaking to a question 
already. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Order, order. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. I move the adjournment of the 
House. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Oh, you cannot, now. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. TI have only a few words to say, 
Mr. Speaker, on that motion. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. I rise to a point of order, 
The Orders of the Day have been called, 


Mr. SPHAKER. Yes, the Orders of the Day were called. 
RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed resolu- 
tion of Sir Richard Cartwright : 


That it is highly desirable that the largest possible freedom of com= 
mercial intercourse should obtain between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States, and that it is expedient that all articles man- 
ufactured in, or the natural products of either of the said countries 
should be admitted free of duty into the ports of the other (articles 
subject to duties of excise or of internal revenue alone excepted). 
That it is further expedient that the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms and con- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the 


purpose of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade there- 
with. 


And the motion of Mr. Foster in amendment: 


That Canada in the future, asin the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict withthe policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879, and has since 
received in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of its people. 


And the motion of Mr, Jones (Halifax) in amendment to 
the amendment : 


That in any arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, it is highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the continuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 
thrown open to vessels of both countries on a footing of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other, and 
be entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining. 


Mr. LAURIER, Mr. Speaker, There is one feature 
which has universally characterised this debate, in so far 
as it has been participated in by our colleagues on the other 
side of the House. Again on this occasion, as on every 
other occasion, whether in the time of Reformers who have 


ee 
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passed away or whether in the time of Roformers still 
living, the cry for reform has been met with the cry of 


disloyalty. It might be tempting to retaliate, and to show, 


whet is the true inwardness of that exuberant loyalty 
which ever gushes forth from the other side of the House 
when facts or arguments are deficient to meet the case at 
issue. It might be tempting to retaliate and to show that 
the loyalty of those monopolists who to-day clamor the 
loudest has no other foundation except the selfish one that 


the contemplated reform would putan end to, a state of 


, things, which, however lamentable it may be to 
, the country, is eminently profitable to some indi- 
viduals. It might be tempting to show that loyalty 
has always been, is, and always will be the last 
refuge, the supreme argument of those ingrained ‘Tories 
who imagine themselves born to rule, and who, having long 
been associated with Government, cannot contemplate the 
| displacement of what Government means for them, patron- 
' age, office, subsidies and monopolios, without thinking such 
@ displacement would be rank treason. On the other hand, 


I have no reason to doubt the sincerity of those prophets of 


evil who, at every step taken forward by this young country, 
never fail to see an impending rupture of British connection, 
and which a long series of sinister predictions, hitherto not 
fulfilled, have failed to make wiser or braver. Sir, I consider 
it would be perfectly useless to attempt any argument upon 
those monopolists or ingrained Tories whose supreme end 
and object in politics is to enjoy the fleshpots of office and 
whose loyalty springs from the stomach, but to those well 
meaning though}timid men who incline to advance and «till 
dread change, I would at once say : You who object to reform 
because you fear the good results will be accompanied by 
some evil result—are you satisfied to say of this country 
that nothing is to be risked for its advancement? 

, is it your opinion that if there be to the south of us 
| inexhaustible fields of wealth, we should be deterred from 
\ the enaobling spiritiof enterprise by the cowardly considera- 
tion that possibly increased prosperity would seduce us 
| from our allegiance? Is yours the position of the man who 
would starve himself to death lest by eating food he might 


| swallow poison? I also appeal to loyalty, J appealto 


_ the loyalty of all we owe to—our origin, to the blood: 


| that flows in our veins, to the example of our ancestors 
,and the memories they have left behind them, aad he I say 
_who-will stand truest to those examples will also stand 
,truest in “his allegiance to_Queen and—country. Lot us 


remember that the great nation from which the greater. 


number among us derive their. origin and from which we 
have the institutions on which we pride ourselves, is so 
great to-day because at all periods of ber history her 
people never shrank from performing the duty which the 
hour demanded of them, without fear of the consequences 
to themselves or to the country. Let us remember that 
our country, if it has attaincd the proud position which 

elivrts 


to-day it occupies, owes it to the unceasing 


of Reformers of former days, whose every effort. was. 


assailed with the same taunt of disloyalty that meets 
s to-day. Let us look at our position such as 
it is, let us look at our posilion squarely and manfully, and 
if the result is that our position to-day demands reforms, 
let us, I say, stiike for reforms, determined in advance that 


fe in this as in every other matter evil is to be mixed with 
good, it will be time to grapple with the evil when the evil 
arises, 
/ such as it ought to be, but such as it is, rot such as it is 
when depicted in the speeches of the Ministerial orators, 
but such as we hear it every day depicted in the unvar- 


i 


Once more I say let us look at our position, not 


nished talk of the people. With a varied and fertile soil, 

with a healthy northern climate, with tremendous agricul- 

tural resources, with abundant wealth, with unsurpassed lum. 

ber facilities, with the most productive fisheries in the world, 

thisought to be aland of universal prosperity and contentent, 
Mr, Lavaizr, 


— 


What is the position to-day? I said a moment ago we have 
good reason to be proud of our country, proud of her people, 
proud of her history, proud of her institutions, proud of 
the position which she has already obtained among the 
nations of the world; but blind would he be whe would 
fail to gee that there is in her otherwise young and healthy 
body adeep wound that is depleting the very sources of life, 
When we contemplate that this young country with all her 
capabilities is losing her population, that every day a hundred 
of her sons are leaving her shores to seek homes in a country 
not more favored by nature than our own, the conclusion is 
inevitable something is wrong which must engage the 


attention of every one for whom patriotism is not a vain — 


and empty word. Yet with these facts full in view the 
Government, speaking by the mouth of the Minister of 
Marino and Fisheries, invites Parliament to declare that 
there is absolutely nothing to do but to keep on the policy 
under which such a state of things is possible, and we have 
seen member after member of Parliament rise in his place 
and declare indeed that there is nothing to do, that every- 
thing is for the best. I will not lose one single moment in 
discussing that point, but I place the assertions made on 
this side of the House against those made by hon. gentlemen 
opposite, and leave the decision to the judgment of the people 
of the country, in the judgment ot all the people with- 
out exceptions, and all, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the monopolists, will say that there is some. 
thing wrovg in the condition of this country, 
that there is something which demands the atiention of 
Parliament and of every one who claims to be a patriot. 
We have been told, and it is insisted on, that we are a pros- 
perous country, tha twe are a happy country; and one hoa, 


member, my hon. friend from Montreal Centre (Mr, Cur-. 


ran), if 1 remember aright, in dwelling on the great pros- 
perity of this country stated we had no starvation amongst 
us. Well, Sir, prosperity is a relative term applied to 
nations as well as to individuals. A man in private life 
may have affluence in a certain condition of life and yet be 
in want ina certain other condition of life, and-so itis 
among nations. If you judge us, if you gauge the condition 


-of this country by the standard of older continents I would 


be quite ready to admit you may be a prosperous country. 
I grant at once, (and gentlemen opposite are welcome to 
the admission if they can tind any comfort in it) that we 
have no starvation in this country. We have not any 
threat of famine, we are not in the condition of China in 
which country four provinces, some years ago, were carried 


‘away by hunger, and we are not in the condition of 


Ireland. We lose our people, bat still we have 
not lost one-third of our population, as Ireland did 
in the space of two years, But, Mr. Speaker, the objec- 
tion and the answer do not meet the point nor do they 
meet the charge. We have a young, healthy, and energetic 
aud active population on this continent and it is not suffi- 
cient that they should be above starvation. Their aim is 


higher. The charge is not, Sir, that there is a scarcity of 


but the charge is, on the contrary, 
that there is an abundance of natural production, 
but that there is no issue and no outlet for 
the surplus beyond what the people consume. The 
charge is that while the produce is sufticient for our small 
and limited requirements, it is yet far below the pro- 
ducing capacity of the people. Sir, the people of this coun- 
try have a right to expect that every child belonging to 
this country will, when he comes to manhood, find the 
same labor, and returns for his labor, that he will find on 
the other side of the line. The people of this country, ¢8- 
pecially the tillers of the soil, have a right to expect that 


natural production, 


their labor will always have command of the highest mar- — 


ket obtainable in the best and most favored mar- 
kets of the world. They have a right to expect 
that the money which, by the necessities of their 
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vocation, they are forced to invest in real _ estate 
will return its value, and when we find that there is 
no labor for every child born in this country, when we find 
that their labor is insufficiently remunerated, when we find 
that real estate does not keep up its value but decreases in 
value, when we find that nothwithstanding all attempts made 
we have noi yet succseded in having any more than 5,000,- 
000 of people on this continent, and when we find that at 
least 1,000,009 of Canadian born children are  to-djay 
citizans of the United States, or are working in the United 
States, | say again that we must come to the conclusion that 
thera is something wrong somewhere which has to be 
remedicd. Under such circumstances’ there is today a 
sentiment of irritation and discontent which must be check- 
ed, or it may become very serious in a short time to come. 
We have been told by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that what we say today isnot new. The hon, the 
Minister of Interior, speaking on that subject in answer to 
my friend from South Oxford (Sir Riehard Cartwright), 
stated that the statements made by my hon. friend were 
not new and that they had been made in the election of 1882 
and 1887. Sir itis perfectly true that those statements are not 
new, They have been made in 1882 and they have 
been made at the election of 1887, and my hon. friend might 
farther have added that they were made in the elections of 
1877, He might have added that he and his friends came 
into power because from 1876 to 1878 they blamed the Gov- 
ernment of the day, of that time, for the emigration which 
T admit was then taking place. They blamed the Adminis- 
tration of my hon. friend on my left and stated that if they 
came to power they would put a stop to this emigration, 
and when they came to power they were pledged by their 
own words and their own writings to put » stop to that emi- 
gration. Now, Sir, in order to make that point more clear 
let me refresh the memory of gentlemen on the other side 
about their speeches anterior to 1878, and I cannot do 
better than to quote the speech of my hon. friend the leader 
of the Government, and the leader of the Opposition of that 
day, delivered at Parkdale in the month of July, 1878, 
These are his very words : 

‘« Here we are not only suffering depression in every trade and indns- 


try bat our people are leaviag the couatry to seek employment in th3 
mills and mapufactories of the United states.” 


An hon. MEMBER, Read that again. 


Mr. LAURIER. I will not read it again, but I will con- 
tinue : 


‘(Was it not a crying shame that though this country had a 
fertile soil, a haalthy climate, a strong and well educated pszople 
and good laws, 500,000 of our owa people should have crossed our bor- 
ders in those years and take, up their abode in the United States be- 
cause they could not find employment here for their skill and energy 
and enterprise in consequence of the false policy of our rulers.”’ 


Sir, if it was a crying shame ia 1878 that 500,000 of our 
fellow men should have crossed our borders to the other side 
of the line, by what epithet strong enough can we charac- 
terise the policy of those men who, bound to put a stop to 
that sort of thing and bound to stop that exodus, have 
brought it from 500,000 to 1,000,000. I do not say 
this, Mr. Speaker, with any view of recrimination. I speak 
to say that the evil is one of long standing, which must tax 
our energy and for which we must find some remedy, I 
have said, Mr. Speaker, that there is discontent prevailing 
in this land. The causes are at once political and economi- 
cal. There can be no doubt atall that, in the political 
aspect, when discontent prevails it is largely due to the 
manner in which Confederation was forced on such and 
some sections of the country, and to the manner in which 
Confederation has bsen mado a tool and an instrament ia 
the hands of geontiemen on the other side to embarrass and 
to harass s9me sections of the couatry. There can be no doubt 
that in the east of this Dominioa one Province at least was 
dragged into Confederation against her will, and in the 


hearts of the people of that country the yoke after twenty 
years is as galling as it was the first day. There can be 
no doubt at all that in the west the unjust, the unfair and 
the tyrannical manner in which the Constitution has been 
abuscd and violated by the Government, in order to force 
upon the people of that section of the country an abhorred 
monopoly, has created a bitterness in the hearts of those 
people which wovld have had the most fatal consequences 
perhaps if, fortunately, the Government, acting as they did 
yesterday in the matter of the admission of American im- 
portations upon the free list, did not in that other instance 
also burst that policy and adopt a new one and surrender. 
There is no doubt at all that in the Province from which I 
come the numerous attempts made by the Government 
upon the political autonomy of the Province bas created dis- 
trust and disappoistment in the minds of the people. And 
at the same time there can be no doubt, and we can readily 
believe it, that if the country had been as prosperous as it 
should have been, or as prosperous as it is represented to 
be, a good deal of the discontent which now prevails would 
have been aliavated, for political causes alone seldom 
produce serious discontent, unless they affect injuri- 
ously the economic condition of the people. If our 
country had been as prosperous as it is represented 
to be, if Nova Scotia had fouad in Confederation the 
prosperity which was promised to be her lot in it, 
she would long ago have been reconsiled to Confederation. 
If Manitoba had continued to enjoy the prosperity with 
which she opened her career, she would have been to-day 
as cheerful a member of the Confederation as she was ten 
years azo. But our efforts at increased prosperity have 
always been baffled. We never have had the measure of 
success which we expected from our efforts, and what is 
the reason? The reason is that we have not yet found the 
economical position necessary to make the country as 
abundantly productive ax it should be. The consuming 
power of the nation is not adequate to its producing power; 
and we have not yet found a channel for the increased 
energy and activity of our people. Under such a condition, 
when the labor of the people will never yield as much as it 
would yield uader a different economical condition, it is 
impossible to expect that there will be coatentment in the 
land, or pride in the institutions of the country. The 
lumberman, the farmer and the manufacturer toil, but their 
efiurts are comparatively barren; and if you ask them 
what is the economical condition they want in order to 
make their efforts as fruitful as they should be, they will 
tell you that it is space—a broader field in which to oper- 
ate, The fisherman will tell you that if he could send his 
fish free to Boston and Portland, he would ask nothing 
more; the farmer will tell you that if he could send his 
productions to the cities and towns on tho other side of tae 
line, which are almost within arm’s length, he would ask 
nothing more; the lumberman will tell you that if he had 
access to that immense range of territory which needs the 
products of our forests, he would ask nothlIng more; and 
the manufacturer will tell you—the genuine manufacturer, 
not the monopolist—that all he aske is a fair field and no 
favor, and that if you remove the barriers which stand in 
his way, he is ready to compete with the Americans in 
their own market. Daring the last summer Mr. Butter- 
worth, who is well known in this country, and who has 
taken the same view that we take as to the trade relations 
that should exist between Canada and tho United States, 
speaking on this question in Deiroit, made a remark which 
seemed to me at the time to be singularly true historically, 
He said this: 

“ The history of all nations has been a record of efforts to broaden 
the srea of their trade and commerce.” 
The more we think of this remark, the more we shall be 
convinced that it is eminently true, Does not the record 
of mankind show that as soon as a nation obtains its 
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freedom, the energy of the people which had hitherto been 
consumed in political agitation, is at once turned to labor 
and industry. At first the producing power of the people 
exceeds their consuming power, and from that time the 
nation seeks to broaden its area of trade and commerce, 
Such was the history of the Italian nations after they 
obtained their freedom. They gradually extended their 
trade beyond the walls of their cities until it covered all 
the lands washed by the Mediterranean and the neighbor- 
ing seas. Such was the history of Holland in the 
seventeenth century. After she kad freed her neck from 
the yoke of Spain, although having a population of only 
2,000,000 she gradually extended her trade. Sach was 
the case with Hngland. For many years the English 
people were absorbed in political agitation, and during 
those years her trade did not increase; but having at last 
curbed the power of the Throne, asserted the supremacy of 
Parliament, and secured her political freedon, from that 
time tho history of England became a record of the broader- 
ing activity and energy of the British people. The trade 
of England increaged its area until it subdued continent 
after continent, and to-day it has no limits but the limits of 
the earth. The history of other nations has been our 
history. For years and years our people were absorbed in 
a political agitation for our freedom, and during those 
years the country made but little progress; but when at 


last we obtained responsible government and our 
legislative independence, what took place elsewhere 
happened here. The energy of the people, which 


had been previously absorbed in fruitless political agita- 
tion, was turned to toil and labor, and from that mo- 
ment we had to seek for channels and outlets for our sur- 
plus energy. The forest, the mine and the sea are the 
fields to which the labor of our people has been directed. 
Ours is above all an agricultural country ; and as we have 
abundance of lands at our disposal, vast tracts were every 
year added to the cultivated soil; and as the number of the 
tillers of the soil increased and the bulk of our productions 
became enlarged, there arose correspondingly a demand for 
new channels and outlets, and from that moment the history 
of this country became a history of efforts to broaden the 
area of our trade and commerce, If thore is one fact which 
more than any other has characterised Canadian politics 
since the concession of responsible government, it is that it 
has always been the effort of the Canadian poople to find 
new outlets and channels for their increasing energy. I do 
not mean to say that those efforts have been systematic or 
premeditated. On the contrary, they have been irregular 
anl spasmodic, now in one direction, and then in av- 
other, but they have been a continual and instinc- 
tive aspiration to pass from an unnatural to a natu. 
ral economical position, just as a man who finds 
himself in a vitiated atmosphere will turn in every direc- 
tion to get a breath of tresh air without which he cannot 
live. As soon as the agitation for responsible government 
abated, as soon as our friends, the Tories—who, loyal in 
those days as they are in these days, endeavored by riot, 
bloodshed and fire to intimidate Lord Elgin and prevent 
the establishment of the new regime—had been forced to 
submit to the inevitable, the first act of the Government of 
the day—and it was a Liberal Government—was to seek 
new channels for the productive energies of the people. 
The Government found the natural channels of trade block- 
ed and closed. There was to the south of us a great and pro- 
gressive nation of kindred birth, from which we were 
separated by mountains of prejudice and a thousand artificial 
barriers; and the efforts of the Government were directed 
to removing some of the prejudice and breaking down some 
of the barriers, and the result was the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854, which, although limited in its operation and scope, 
everyone will admit during its duration marked the golden 
age of our trade and commerce. That was our first effort 
Mr. Lavgigr. 


towards broadening the area of our trade and commerce, 
It was eminently successful. However, the treaty was of 
short duration. As soon as the limit of its term was 
reached, the American Government gave notice that they 
would not continue it. Why? Was it because the treaty 
was not equally advantageous to the Americans? No; it 
is admitted that the treaty was just as advantageous to them 
as tous. The notice was given simply on account of the 
irritation caused in the United States by the unfriendly at- 
titude maintained by England and Canada towards the 
United States during their great struggle for national life, 
That the repeal of the treaty was a blow to our commerce, 
no one has denied, and it has been the constant and un- 
varying effort of Canadian statesmen ever since to obtain 
a renewal of that treaty. Indeed, so much is that the case 
that, at a later day, when protection was adopted as the 
policy of this country, one of the reasons for its adoption 
wes that theieby we might force the Americans to give us 
reciprocity. The resolution which formulated the policy 
of the Government upon tbat occasion has often been 
quoted, but it will bear being qno‘ed again, because it is 
pregnant with mcaning in the face of the amendment of 
the Government on the present occasion. The resolution 
is as follows :— 

‘‘ That this House is of opinion that the welfare of Canada requires 
the adoption of a National Policy, which, by a judicious readjustment 
of the tariff, will benefit and foster the agricultural, the mining, the 
manufacturing and other interests of the Dominion; that such a policy 
will retain in Canada thousands of our fellow countrymen now obliged 
PS se a cad themselves in search of the employment denied them at 
How far the policy has been successful we all know, but no 
doubt hon. gentleman opposite will say it has been in that 
respect eminently successful. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. It only sent a million away. 
Mr. LAURIER. The resolution goes on as follows:— 


“That will restore prosperity to our struggling industries, now so 
sadly depressed, will prevent Canada from being made a sacrifice 
market, will encourage and develop an active inter-provincial trade, 
and moving—as it ought to do—in the direction of a reciprocity of 
tariff with our neighbors, so far as the varied interests of Canada may 
demand, will greatly tend to procure for this country eventually a reci- 
procity of trade.” 

Now, if I give an unfair construction to the words of my 
hon, friend, I will ask him to correct me in due time, but if 
words have any meaning, what was the meaning of the 
concluding paragraph of this resolution? Did it mean 
anything else but that, however desirable protection might 
be for Canada against other countries, reciprocity, so tar 
as the United States were concerned, was the thing which 
was desired and desirable. Now, Sir, in view of this reso- 
lution, I say that the amendment moved by the Govern- 
ment is not logical. What is the object of that amendment ? 
Tts object is to keep the National Policy intact in its en- 
tirety. ‘The final object of the National Policy, as declared 
in the resolution I have just read, was to obtain reci- 
procity. It is evident that in this object it has not suc- 
ceeded, and therefore the conclusion is unavoidable that 
something else must be tried. So ended our first effort 
to broaden the area of our trade and commerce, 
But at that time we had something else in contemplation. 
When notice was given of the abrogation of the treaty, the 
country was engaged in the discussion of the great question 
which ended in the Confederation of the Provinces, and 
there is no doubt whatever that in the minds of those who 
participated in the bringing about of that great event, the 
hope existed that Confederation would prove, not only a 
great political reform, but a great economical reform as 
well. It was urged on the floor of Parliament at that time 
that the Provinces, by adopting among themselves free 
trade, and it was proposed they sbould, would find an ade- 
quate outlet and channel for their surplus energy. The 
Hon. George Brown, who was at that time a member 
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of the coalition Government, enlarged upon that idea at 
great length and with great force. After having stated in 
the debate that the first object of Confederation was to 
affect a great political reform, he went on to say: 


“ *** But secondly, I go heartily for the Union, because it will 

throw down the barriers of trade and give us the control of a market of 
4,000,009 of people. What one thing has contributed so much to the 
wondrous material progress of the United States as the free passage of 
their products from one State to another? What has tended so much to 
the rapid advance of all branches of their industry, as the vast extent of 
their home market, creating an unlimited demand for all the commo- 
dities of daily use, and stimulating the energy and ingenuiiy of produ- 
cers? Sir, i confess to you that in my mind this one view of the Union 
—the addition of nearly a million of people to our home consumers — 
sweeps aside all the petty objections that are averred against the 
scheme (What, in comparison with this great gain to our farmers and 
manufactuiers, are even the fallacious money objections which ths ima- 
ginations of hon. gentlemen opposite have summoned up?) All over the 
wortd we tind nations eagerly longing to extend their domains, spending 
large sums and waging protracted wars to possess themselves of more 
territory, untilled and uninhabited. Other countries offer large induce- 
ments to foreigners to emigrate to their shores—free passages, free 
lands, and free food and implements to start them in the world. 
We, ourselves, support costly establishments to attrect immi- 
grauts tu cur country, acd are satisfied when our annual outlay brings 
us 15,0 0 or 20,000 souls. But here, Sir, is a proposul wich is to add 
in one day near a million of souls to our population—to add valuable 
terr turies to our domain, and secure to ns all the advantages of a large 
and profitable commerce, now existing.” 
Now, everybody will admit that cvery word spoken here 
was yerfectly true, that not one iota can be taken out of 
this passage as containing a single error. Still the theory 
he here advocated did not succeed, and it failed, not 
because of any error, but because of other circumstances 
which were overlooked at the time, I have quoted this in 
oriter to show that as far back as 1865, one of the master. 
minds which this country has produced, was of opinion that 
i, was essential to the trade of the country that we 
si0ud add to the consuming power of our population. 
‘Lhe same idea was enlarged upon by Mr. Galt in the same 
deba‘e, and he stated, with all the authority which at that 
tim attached to his name as Minister of Finance, that in 
Co.ederation he expected to find a substitute for the 
American markets, which we lost by the abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty. Hoe said: 

‘te * @ Tf we require to find an example of the benefits of free com- 
mercial intercourse, we need not look beyond the effects ih t hive 
fullowed from the working of the Reciprocity Treaty with the Unite ' 
States. In one short yearfrom the time when that weaty came iato 
op?ration, our traiein the natural productions of the two countries 
swelled from less than $2,000,000 to upwards of $20,000,000 per annum, 
and now, when we are threatened with aninterruption of that trade— 
when we have reason to fear ihat the action of the United States will 
prove hostile to the continuance of free commercial relations with this 
country—when we know that the consideration of this question is not 
grounded on'just views of the material advantages resulting to each 
country—but that the irritation connected with political events exercises 
a predominant influence over the minds of American statesmen, it is the 
duty of the douse to provide, if possible, other outlets for our produc- 
tions. If we have reason to fear that one door is about to be closed to 
our trade, it is the duty of the House to endeavor to open another; to 
provide against a coming evil of the kind feared by timely expansion in 
another direction; to seek by free trade with our own fellow-colonists 
for a continued and uointerrupted commerce, which will not be liable 
to be disturbed at the capricious will of any foreiga country.” 


Here, again, there is nothing to say against the theory that 
was then advanced, but the great expectations which were 
then entertained did not turn out to be true. Although 
every Government since that time has endeavored to bring 
together the Kast and West of Confederation, to bring about 
the interchange of the commodities of the east with those 
of the west, to-day we have not succeeded in developing any 
trade except a very insignificant one betweon the east and 
the west, and the glowing pictures which the men of 1865 
drew as to what was to follow their endeavors to bring 
about that interchange of trade, have remained pictures. 


- What was it that was left out, what was it that was omitted 


from their calculations ? The fact which was omitted was, 
a8 has often been pointed out since, the geographical posi- 
tion of the different Provinces of the Dominion. The men 


could suppress the long distances which separate the east 
from the west; they forgot that nature had interposed, 
against profitable trade relations between the east and the 
west, obstacles which no legislation could overcome. Sir, 
experience is the test of all theory, and, in the view of the 
experience which we have acqaired during the last twenty 
years, let me show how deluded the men of 1865 were in 
regaid to the hopes which thoy then entertained. Mr. 
McGee spoke in the same debate, and he emphasised the 
same idea which had been already expressed by Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Galt, and he particularised his moaning by in- 
stanciog a particular trade, the coal trade of Nova Scotia, 
After having depicted, in his glowing language, the coal 
fields of Nova Scotia, ho went on to say: 

‘« These exhaustless coal fields will, under this plan—which is in fact 
our Reciprocity Treaty with the Lower Provinc2s—become, hereafter, 
the great resource of our towasfor fuel. I see ihe ery i3 raised below 
by the anti-Unionists that to proceel wth Uonfede atioa would be to 
entail the losscf the New England qaskep fur tbeie coals. I domot 
quite sec how they make that out, but even an anti-Unionist might see 
thatthe population of Canada is withia a fraction of lhxt ofall New 
England pat together, that we consumein this country as much fuel: per 
annum as they doin all New Hngland; and, therefore, that we offer 
th ma market under the Union equal to that which these theorisers 
want to persuade their followers they would lose.’’ 

There is not a word to be taken from that, It is quite true 
that the population of Canada was as great as the popula- 
tion of all New England put together, and that Canada con- 
sumes as mich fuel as the whole of New England put 
together, but Mr. McGee had overlooked the fact that the 
market of New Hogland was at the doors of Nova Scotia, 
and that the market of Western Canada was too far away 
to be of any service to Nova Scotia county; aud if the 
valuable life of Mr. McGee had been spared, be would have 
lived to see Nova Scotia coal, protected by a duty of at 
least 50 per cent on the price of that coal at the pit’s mouth, 
carried from the east to the west, carried on Goverrment 
railways at favored rates, in fact ata loss, and he would 


have seen that not one lump of coal from Nova Scotia ever 
reached Toronto. 


We have been told that some few days 
ago some small quantity did reach Toronto, and that there- 
tore we have developed an inter-provincial trade between 
the east and the west. I deny it. \I deny that we have 
succeedel in developing that trade between the east and 
‘he west.!We carry some small amount of merchaudise 
between the two sections, but is that the result of Confed- 
eration, is it tho result of the Union? Itis not. | What 


‘trade we have between the east and the west is not a 


natural trade, but is due entirely to the fact that the 
country has to pay for the freight required to 
take it between the east and the west, You 
cannot legislate against nature, and nature has 
interposed obstacles in regard to the interchange of trade 
between the east and the west which no legislation can 
overcome ;|and, as year has followed year, it has become 
more and more evident that the anticipations formed by 
the men of 1865 were mere delusions, that there could 
never be any profitable trade between Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Hdward Island on the one side, and 
the Provinces beyond Quebec on the other. Then, seeing 
that our efforts had been bafiled, seeing that the channels 
were not opened for trade which we expected, for the first 
time protection became a practical issue in this country. 
The advocates of the new idea fondly hoped and, indeed, 
resolutely asserted that the promulgation of a high tariff 
would stimulate the creation of 80 many manufactures that 
it would bring in a large amount of immigration and would 
stop our owo emigration, that we would find the markets 
here that we were hoping to obtain elsewhere. And 
although, during the agitation which took place in 1877 and 
1878,all classes were promised that they would profit by the 
adoption of protection, the farmers were tho class who were 

romisod the greatest benefit, Indeed, the National Policy 


of 1865 forgot that no legislative act, no executive decree! then was made to do duty all round, like the celebrated 
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magic bottle in the hands of the juggier, which supplied 
wine or spirits, or beer or water, just as the man was a 
water drinker or a wine drinker, or desired beer or desired 
whiskey, S» the farmers were told that, if we had protec- 
tion, they would find a market for their products at their 
doors. The leader of the Opposition at that time. in a 
speech which he made at Parkhill in Jaly, 1578, said: 


“ By having all kinds of industries, we would havea creat conntry ; 
the industries would be twice blessed, our sons would be prevented 
from going to a foreign country to add to its wealth and strength and 
skill. The fruits of their labor would be exchangad for the fruits of the 
soil, cities would multiply, and not onlv would there ba a demand for 
the larger prodnets, “such as wheat, flour, cattle, and everything we 
could raise, but for cheese, butter, egga, roots and other kins of small 


SB") 

produce. Why was it that land around villages wag more valuable than 
land away from the villages, land about towns more valuable than 
land in villages, and land about cities more valuable than land in towag- 
Land about Toronto was not so good, from an agricultural point of 
view, 93 it was 30 or 40 miles away from the city, and yet it was more 
valuable. The reason was becauze the farmers living near Toronto could 
get a market for everything they could raise. They were not obliged 
to send it away toa distance. The nearer the farmer was to the market 
the cheaper it was for him to send in his goods, and that single illustra- 
tion would suffice to show how dependent the workmen, manufacturer 
and farmer were upon each other,” 


In so far as this language went, it tended to prove that the 
adoption of protection would develop a large mannfactur- 
ing industry, and in so far asthe hon. gentleman meant 
to say that a large laboring population is the best market 
for the agricultural classes, I agree with him. Haglard to- 
day not only absorbs all her own agricultural products, but 
drains the agriculture of many otker countries besides. 
New England is very much in the same position. It not 
only consumes its own agricultural productiona, bat it 
absorbs those of many other States and it draws largely 
from Canada, although the Canadian farmer has to pay a 
heavy toll onthe frontier, But the prodiction of the hon. 
geotleman did not come true. The country was not over- 
rab with the manufacturing class. There was no great in- 
crease in immigration. Emigration was not stopped. Many 
dreams were dispelled, many dreams turned out to be mere 
deceptions, for it is a matter of fact that many of the prin- 
cipal advocates of protection who prophesied those great 
results were the victims of their own preaching. In their 
great anxiety for the success of this new idea, they 
represented the country 23 being overrun by manu- 
factures, with magnific nt buildings and tall chimneys 
growing towards the sky as the result of protection. 
They had represented cities and towns growing out of the 
ground, and teeming with artisans who would consume 
everything the farmer could grow, but these expectations 
did not come out true, and here again there was a failure. 
What was the cause? Why was it that the great expec- 
tations which were entertained of the future of the National 
Policy, were not realised? Because the agitators of i877- 
78 completely lost sight of the fact that modern industries 
cannot thrive in limited markets. Modern industry in 
order to thrive must operate in large markets. The 
principle of modern industry is this, to minimise to an ir- 
finitesimal figure the profit upon manufactured articles, 
and then to increase the aggregate production to an un- 
limited quantity ; in fact the profit upon a single article is 
always decreased in proportion as the aggregate production 
is increased. Under such circumstances no one can manu- 
facture to advantage unless he manufactures in large 
quantities, and he who can manufacture in the largest 
market is always the cheapest manufacturer; and at the 
same time the man who can reduce the cost of production 
by ever so small an amount,will always drive his competitors 


from the field and will overcome all the barriers 
opposed to him. That is the reason why the 
National Policy did not sucesed, that is the 


reason why the manufacturers did not multiply. Why, 
Sir, our manufacturers, burdened as they are by the tariff, 
Mr, Lavainr. 
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material, cannot prosper because they cannot meet the pro- 
ducts of free trade countries. They are limited to their 
own market, and within our own market there is a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000,000; they cannot expand and there- 
fore they cannot thrive. Take the single article of cotton. 
[t was expected that under the favor of the tariff all the 
great water powers from Kingston to Montreal would be 
linei with cotton mills, that we would have legion of cotton 
spinners and cotton weavers. Yet to-day, Sir, we have only 
2+ cotton mills, with an aggregate of 597,683 spindles, 
Those figures may seem large at first blush, but they are 
in reality insignificant. In the year 1871, England 
alone had over 24,000 cotton mills and 34,000,000 
apindies; and at this very moment, in the town of 
Cardiff, one single company is erecting 30 mills with 
a capacity of more than 650,000 spindles. There- 
fore our figures are perfectly insignificent; our 23 cotton 
mills and 600,0U0 spindles are a mere drop in the ocean. 
Bat, Sir, after the manufacturers of cotton started out, they 
found themselves very soon with an immense surplus which 
they could not dispose of, and under such circumstances 
what did they do? They combined, they agreed to reduce 
the production, they reduced the working hours, they dis- 
missed their employees, and reduced production simply to 
the requirements of the country ; and upon the capital which 
had been invested, they agreed to pocket the large profits 
which the tariff gave them over foreign competitors. Yet, 
as L understand, those profits upon the large capital in- 
veated, are not large. Although we hive bat 23 mills and 
60,000 spindles, pet these are too much for the require- 
ments of the country. Not one of thess miils is working to 
its fall capacity to-day ; they are all working on half time, 
or at least, not on full time. What is true of cotton is also 
true of woollens and othor industries of the country, so the 
conclusion is inevitable that the National Policy has not 
realised the expectations which were entertained at the 
time. The National Policy has not developed our native 
industry, and has not created the home market for our 
agricultural products, as we were promised. But, Sir, the 
necessity of widening the area of our trade and commerce 
is so great that we have been looking around in this dires- 
tion and in the other direction to find new outlets and new 
channeis for our trade. In the debate on the Address during 
the presentSersion,the mover of theAddress told us with pride 
that the Government had sent a commissioner to Australia 
in order to obtain the trade of that country ; he told us 
that they had opsned communication with the Argentine 
Republic in order to establish a trade with that country. 
What will come of these efforts ? What has come of all 
similar efforts? What has come of our sending commis- 
sioners to Brazil, to the West Indies, and to Spain ? 
Nothing, for the very obvious reason that, burdened as we 
are by our protective tariff, we cannot meet free trade 
England in those markets; so that the conclusion is ine- 
vitable that all the efforts we have made so far to develop 
our trade and commerce, and to broaden their area, ever 
since 1867, have been a succession of failures. What, then, 
is to be done? Is the problem without solution ? Is the 
situation without hope? Is there nothing to be done but to 
fold our arms and to wait, and to wait, and to wait until 2 


something unforseen and unexpected turns up that will, ~ 


perhaps, do for us what we have failed to do for ourselves ? 
No, there is a course open to us, and it is to revert to the 
only means which, in the past, have not failed—it is to 
adopt the resolution of my hon. friend to my left (Sir 
Richard Cartwright), it is to open as wide as we can all 
the avenues of trade between us and the 60,000,000 of 
people to the south ofus. And here again let me recall the 
language of Mr. Brown. He expected the greatest possible 


{results from the accession of 1,000,000 souls to our 
' market, 


Here are his words: 


\\\ 
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‘¢ But here, Sir, is a proposal which is to add not only nearly a mw llion 
of souls to our population, but to add valuable territory to our do aain, 
and secure to us all the advantages of a large and profitable com nerce, 
now existing.’’ 

Sir, these expectations would have been realised if 
natural obstacles had not interposed. But what we expect 
to-day from the resolution of my hon. friend, is not only 
the accession of 1,000,000 of souls to our market, it is the 
accession of 60,000,000 of the most wealthy people on the 
face of the globe, with nota single molehill to separate 
us. Yet the Government will not accede to our proposition. 
The Government have no objection to send commissioners 
to the antipodes, but they will not send commissioners 
to Washington. They have no objection to open commu- 
nication with the Argentine Republic ‘and fits 5,000,000 of 
souls, but they will not open communication with the 
great nations to the south of us whose trade is a thousand- 
fold the trade of the Argentine Republic, But they have 
their reasons for it. They do not act on more caprice. 
They have their reasons; they have a standing offer upon 
the Statute-book that they are ready to open our market, 
to a certain extent, to the United States if that country 
will open its market to us. But beyond that they 
will not go, they stand upon their dignity and 
they will not budge an inch, I say the offer which 
is made by the Government to the United States is an 
offer of a limited character, in natural products only. 
It is not what we ask for. It is not an offer of unlimited 
trade, such as is asked for by my hon. friend to my left. My 
hon. friend has proved, at least to the satisfaction of every- 
one who will take a calm view of the matter, that unlimited 
reciprocity is preferable to limite] reciprocity. Now, if 
the Government hed secured the limited reciprocity which 
they have offered to the American Government, we would 
have been glad to accept it, and the Government would have 
been entitled to the thanks of the country. Bat the Goy- 
ment have failed in their efforts. That standing order has 
been on the Statute-book for nine years now and the Am- 
ericans have not yet chosen to bite at the bait; but it is not 
a bait, and I claim that such is an improper expression. It was 
a threat, it was intended as a threat to the American Govern- 
ment to make them see what evil consequences might fall if 
they refused to open their doors tous. The bait, however, 
has been ineffectual, and we must try something else. Now, 
limited reciprocity may be looked upon as an impossible 
thing. I have not heard one single voice raised on the 
other side of the line in favor of limited reciprocity, while 
eminent statesmen, members of Congress, influential merch- 
ants, boards of trade, have again and again pronounced 
emphatically in favor of unlimited reciprocity, and 
to-day there aro before Congress two measures in that di- 
rection. This sentiment, which is evinced by the proposi- 
tions of members of Congress, is not of yesterday. It dates 
as far back as 1861. In that year the Board of Trade in 
the city of New York petitioned Congress in favor of an 
enlargement of the Reciprocity Treaty which existed at 
that time. That petition to Congress was acted upon. In 
1864 Congrcts considered a resolution from the Committee 
on Commerce in favor of an extension of the treaty anda 
widening of its provisions, That resolution was pasaed in 
March, 1864; it was laid over till Lecember of that year, 
but nothing came of it 1am sorry tosay. And why? Be- 
cause of the events which took place in the year 1864, be- 
cause of the unfriendly attitude maintained by England and 
by Canada towards the United States in the great struggle 
in which they were engaged at that time. The Alabama 
cruisers, fitted out in the port of London, the St. Albans’ 
raid, prepared in Montreal, so far embittered American 
public opinion that it would not allow that resolution to be 
carried any further; but of the sentiments which were en- 
tertained at that time by the Administration of Mr. Lincoln 
we can obtain an idea by a letter which was written by Mr. 
Adams, who was at that time Minister to the Court of St, 


James, and which was addressed to Lord John Russell. It 
was dated November, 1864, and he said this: 

‘‘The welfare and prosperity of the neighboring British Provinces are 

as sincerely desired on our part as they can be by Great Britain. Ina 
practical sense they are sources of wealth and influence for the one 
country only in a less degree than for the other, though the jurisdiction 
appertain only to the latter. That this is the sincere conviction of my 
Government hag been proved by its consent to enter into relations of 
reciprocal free trade commerce with them almost as intimate as those 
which prevail between the several States of the Union themeelves. Taus 
tar the disposition has been to remain content with those relations 
under any and all circumstances, and that disposition will doubtless 
continue, provided always that the amity be reciprocated, and that the 
peace and ‘harmony on the border, indispensable to its existence, be 
firmly secured.’’ 
Those were the sentiments of the Administration of Mr, 
Lincoln in 1864, those are the sentiments of the Adminis- 
tration of President Cleveland in 1888. Of the sentiments 
of the Administration of Mr. Cleveland upon this matter 
we have ample evidence in the correspondence exchanged 
between Mr, Bayard and Sir Charles Tupper, in the letter 
addressed by Mr. Bayard to Sir Charles, Although that 
letter has often been quoted, I quote it again because it 
seems to be pregnant with meaning. Mr. Bayard, after hay- 
ing alluded to the necessity of sotiling tho disputes arising 
out of the fisheries question, proposed a settlement in this 
manner: 

“T am confident we both seek to attain a just and permanent settle- 
ment—and there is but one way to procure it—and that is by astraight- 
forward treatment, on a liberaland statesmanlike plan, of the entire 
commercial relations. 

These words are pregnant with meaning, but their precise 
meaning is fully made out by whst follows. Mr. Bayard 
continues : 

“ The gravity of the present condition of affairs between our two 
eountries demands eatire frankness. I feel we stand at ‘the parting of 
the ways’ In one direction I can see a well assured, steady, healthful 
relationship, devoid of petty jealousies, and filled with the fruits of a 
prosperity arising out of a friendship cemented by mutual interests, and 
enduring because based upon justice; on the other a career of embit- 
tered rivalry, staining our long frontier with the hues of hostility.” 
What is the meaning of his language, “staining our long 

: 6 a ¢ z 
frontier with the hues of hostility ? What was in the 
mind of Mr. Bayard? The only way to settle this question 
was to remove those causes which threatened ‘a career of 
embittered rivalry, staining our long frontier with hues of 
hostility.” lam glad to find that the gentleman to whom 
the letter was addressed, and who, unfortunately, is not in 
his seat to-day, Sir Charles Tupper, fully reciprocated thoge 
sentiments, and he said in his answer to Mr, Bayard : 

‘¢T entirely concur in your statement that we both seek to attaina 
just and permanent settlement—and that there is but one way to pros 
cure it—and that is by a straightforward treatment, on a@ liberal and 


statesmanlike plan, of the entire commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries.’ 


Those were the sentiments of two of the gentlemen who 
were afterwards engaged as plenipotentiaries each for his 
own respective Government. The America plenipoten- 
tiaries made propositions to the British plenipotentiaries, 
What were those propositions? We have not yet been able 
to find out, for reasons which have not been explained, the 
proposals made by the American plenipotentiaries, and 
those proposals have been kept from the public. But what 
can they have been? We can imegino what they were; 
and what else could they have been except a reflection of 
the sentiment expressed by Mr. Bayard himself, the Secre- 
tary of State, when writing to Sir Charles Tupper, what 
else could they have been but proposals to settle the ques- 
tion upon & basis which would remove from our long fron- 
tier the danger of ‘staining our long frontier with the 
hues of hostility,” What could they be but propo- 
sals for the abolition of customs between the two coun- 
tries? I fail to find they could be anything else, 
and unless we are shown at a future day that J was in the 
wrong, and that they were not such proposals, I think we 
can fairly infer that such were the proposals emanating 
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from Mr. Bayard, Did the British plenipotentiaries answer 
in that spirit? No. The proposals made by the British 
plenipotentiaries, and which we have bofore us, are not in 
the same spirit which dictated the answer of Sir Charles 
Tupper to Mr. Bayard. Sir Charles Tupper in that answer 
said that he hoped also that the question would be settled by 
a “ straightforward treatment, on a liboral and statesmanlike 

lan,of the entire commercial reiations of the two countries.” 
What was the new proposition by the British plenipotentia- 
ries? Was it for an entire settlement of the question upon 
that line? No; the proposal was simply an arrangement 
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reciprocity. Hoe has the market to himself; the market is 
not large, it is true, but he has it all to himself without com- 
petition, and furthermore if there were competition he would 
have to exert his brains and muscle in order to live as any 
one else has to live by exerting his nerve, his hand or his 
muscle. But, Mr. Speaker, the genuine manufacturer not 
only is not afraid of unrestricted reciprocity but will hail 
with joy the day that the American market is open to him. 
What is it that modern industry wants in order to thrive? 
It wants space, and nothing else but space; and give to our 
manufacturers that broad market of 60,000,000 of men, 


rw 


for greater freedom of commercial intercourse. Sir Charles 
Tupper’s proposal to settle the question was by an entire 
discussion of the trade relations, but the proposition of the 
British plenipotentiaries was simply for greater freedom of 
commercial intercourse than now exists. I say the hands 
of the British plenipotentiaries were handicapped by some 
power, either by the British Government or the Canadian 
Government; but itis manifest that the intentions of Mr. 
Bayard were not reciprocated by the British plenipoten- 
tiaries at tho discussion of the treaty. So that, Mr. 
Speaker, the time is eminently well choson now to move 
in the sense indicated by my hon. friend on my left, 
and send a commissioner to Washington to confirm the 
principle, if he sees it is possible to confirm it, which would 
remove hostility from our frontier line. But the Govern- 
ment will not have that. Hven if it were offered, as I 
believe it was offered in the negotiation of the treaty, they 
will not have it. They will not have unrestricted reci- 
procity. They maintain their line of restricted reciprocity ; 
they maintain their line upon the offer they have made 
upon the Statute- book, of giving reciprocity in natural pro- 
ducts only. What is the reason that they give for this? 
The reason they give is that, at present, unrestricted reci- 
procity would be fatal to our manufactures, Well, Sir, as 
to that argument, ‘unrestricted reciprocity would be fatal 
to our manufactures.” But, Sir, itis admitted that unre- 
stricted reciprocity would include reciprocity in natural 
products, and gentlemen on the other side are ready to give 
reciprocity in natural products, They admit thereby that 
reciprocity in natural products would be favorable and 
would benefit the growers of natural products, or, in other 
words, that it would benefit the farmers. They say that 
the interests of the farmers in this instance and the 
interests of the manufacturers are antagonistic. They 
admit uurestricted reciprocity which included reciprocity 
in natural products would favor the farmers, but they say 
at the same time that it would injure the manufacturer. I[ 
do not admit the argument whatever, for I think reciprocity 
would be useful all round. Butif it comes to this that we 
are forced to choose between the growers of natural pro. 
ducts and the manufacturers, for my part my choice is 
made, I stand by the industry which numbers 70 per 
cent. of our population. I stand by the industry without 
which no other industry can live. But, Mr, Speaker, I do 
not admit the argument atall. I do not for a moment 
admit that reciprocity in manufctured yoods would be un- 
favorable to the manufacturers. What is the objection ? 
The objection is that our infant industries, as they are 
termed, are not yet strong enough to compete with the 
industries of the American people. Sir, it is a peculiarity 
of these infants, called industries, that they never grow. 
They are monsters, whilst they lose their stature their appe- 
tites are insatiable, and yet they have not got strong. They 
have to be kept on the feeding- bottle all the time. You have 
to carry themin your arms all the time, and if you put 
them on their legs they moan most piteously and are too 
weak to stand. The poor things are in fact so very weak 
that they combine amongst themselves to extort from the 
country, not only what the country will give them willingly, 
but even what the country will not give them. I can well 
understand that the monopolist will not have unrestricted 
Mr, Lavunien, 


and every one with a heart in his bosom and a head on his 
shoulders will teil you that he is ready and eager to com- 


pete with the American manufacturer. My hon, friend the 


member for Rouville (Mr Gigault) stated the other day that 
he was opposed to the present movement because he thought 
unrestricted reciprocity woul. destroy our manufactures, 
and he spoke from a local point of view. Iam glad that 


on this ocasion I have to sever from him on this question, 


He said as follows: 


“ We know in the cities of St. Hyacinthe and Montreal the number of 
consumers of agricultural produce is largely increasing and our farmer 
goes to this market. Hvery week dealers go through our district buying 
eggs, poultry, animals, fruits aad other articles of farm produce, and 
where do those articles go in much larger quantities than in the past ? 
They go to the markets of St. Hyacinthe and Montreal, where there are 
a larger number of consumers than in the past. Destroy by unrestricted 
reciprocity the manufocturing industry of those two cities, throw out of 
employment the thousands of workingmen who gain their living in 
those manufactories, and what would be the result? Our markets for 
the agriculturists’ produce would lose its importance.” 


Sir, I will say to my hon, friend that the opinion which 


he expresses on the result of unrestricted  regi- 
procity with regard to the manufacturers of St, 
Hyacinthe is not the opinion of the manufacturers 


of St. Hyacinthe. My hon. friend the member for St. 
Hyacinthe (Mr, Bernier) is a manufacturer and he 
is in favor of unrestricted reciprocity, and I hold in my 
hand here a telegram from Mr. Boaz, who is a large and 
well-known manufacturer of St, Hyacinthe and who says 
if you give him the American market to-morrow, the day 
after to-morrow he will treble his establishment, This, Sir, 
is the opinion ofa genuine manufacturer. It stands to 
common sense, and it stands to reason, that the larger the 
field is at the present day for the manufacturer the larger 
will be bis exertions and the larger his profit and bis trade. 
Bat, Sir, there is another objection, and a most serious objec- 
tion upon the face of it, We are told that unrestricted re- 
ciprocity would largely affect our revenue. Under present 
circumstances the importations from the United States 
yield in revenue an annual amount of $7,000,000. There is 
no doubt whatever that if unrestricted reciprocity were 
adopted we would lose that revenue. Sir, I say at once and 
[ say emphatically that the prospect has no cause of alarm 
to me. The prospect would be a serious cause of alarm, Sir, 
if the revenue of the country had been kept to the legiti- 
mate expenditure of the country, and if the revenue of the 
country had been kept to the figure indispensable to carry 
on the legislative business of the country. Then, Sir, the 
necessity of providing the deficiency of such a large amount 
to be levied every year upon the people of the country 
would be a serious problem. But, Sir, under the present 
high rate of taxation the revenue has been swelled far in 
excess Of the legitimate requirements of the country. The 
equilibrium has been’maintained by the Government between 
a large revenue and expenditure. But, how? By decreasing 
the revenue? No, but by illegitimately increasing the 
expenditure. But, Sir, this fact that we are illegitimately in- 
creasing the expenditure of the country beyond the natural 


requirements of the people is a serious matter which should ~ 


grow on the consideration of the gentlemen of this House. 
It is fruitful of evil consequences, The United States to- 
day suffer from the same state of things, 


They have also 
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an abnormally large revenue, and although the expenditure 
has been kept down to a legitimate expenditure, still all the 
evils that we have to-day from a large revenue and a large 
expenditure have also arisen in the United States. Ina 
recent number of Harper’s Weekly the editor of that most 
valuable, able and high-toned paper, after having reviewed 
the policy of President Jefferson—who favored a large ex- 
penditure and in order to have a large expenditure would 
maintain a tariff providing for a surplus—goes on to speak 
in this way, and this language I commend to everyone who 
thinks of those matters in this House : 

‘Experience, however, has proved what Jefferson could not foresee, 


that the course he favored leads to over-taxation, class legislation, a 
general derangement of commerce and industry, and political corrup- 


tion.’’ 

All of these evils we have in this country. We have had 
class legisiation, we have over-taxation, and we have poli- 
tical corraption—political corruption so bold that it does 
not even seek at this day to hide its shame. Let me in 
this connection quote the words spoken only a few weeks 
ago by the Premier of this country in the city of Quebec. 
At the dinner given there to the Minister of Militia, he 
uttered these pregnant words :— 

“ Sandfield Macdonald, a Scotchman, and like all Scotchmen but my- 

self, exceedingly economical, took great pains to save up a surplus. The 
Opposition abused him, and said he had not the heart to spend the 
money, but that when they got into power they would divide it. So 
that he was literally bought out with his own money. No Grit succes- 
sor of the present Government will find much surplus left after us to 
spend among his supporters. Our opponents say that we bribe the con- 
stituencies, but we bribe them with their own money.”’ 
Sir, this is the level to which "the politics of this country 
has been lowered by the false system which we have been 
pursuing for so many years. Sir, I will hail with joy the 
day when it will no longer be in the power of this Govern- 
mext or any other Government to bribe the people of this 
country with their own money. I will hail with joy the 
day when no more money will be extorted from the people 
of this country than is absolutely necessary to carry on the 
business of the country; and if unrestricted’ reciprocity 
were to do nothing else than to reduce the expenditure to such 
a normal figure that it would be impossible for any Govern- 
ment to distribute money among the constituencies to bribe 
them, with both my hands I would vote for unrestricted 
reciprocity. The advantages, Mr. Speaker, of a free, un- 
trammelled commercial intercourse between this country 
and the great country to the south of us cannot be denied. 
Indeed, they are not denied. No assertion has been made 
on the other side against the assertion made on this side 
that great benefits would follow sach an interchange. The 
objections made are not made to the idea itself, but all the 
objections are based simply on the supposition that this 
course would be fatal to some interests in our own country. 
But, Sir, the one great objection which we have heard from 
all quarters on the other side of the House has been the cry 
of disloyalty. That cry came asa lugubrious knell in all 
the speeches we have heard on this question. The objec. 
tion was taken that to admit all the importations from the 
United States free of duty, while you tax the importations 
from Great Britain, it would be disloyal. The objections 
made on that subject were crystallised in one sentence by 
the hon. Minister of the Interior, in an interruption of my 
hon. friend from Prince Edward Island : 


‘* What I said was that a differential duty against England was dis- 
loyal to the mother country and inconsistent with our position.” 


Sir, if this objection means anything it simply means that | 


if we find it to be to our advantage to adopt reciprocal free 
trade with the United States, we should forego that advan- | 
tage because we are a colony of England. That is the pro- | 
position made by gentlemen on the other side. I denounce 
such a proposition; I repudiate it; I denounce it as un- 
manly, as anti-Canadian, and even anti-British. To pretend, | 


Sir, that our colonial allegiance demands from us that we 
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| should be deterred from the spirit of enterprise, that we 


should refuse to extend our trade and to increase our pros- ~, 


perity according to the best methods which commend 
themselves to our judgment, to pretend that this is loyalty, 
I deny; and if I were to characterise the sentiment in the 
only language in which it ought to be characterised, [ would 
say this is not loyalty, but this is mere flunkeyism. We 
are a colony of England, it is true; but we are a colony 
not by force but by choice; andif we are a colony to-day, 
it is because we are convinced that at the present day our 
colonial independence is quite compatible with all kinds of 
national advancement and material prosperity. If you on 
the other side pretend that our colonial relation curtails and 
limits our possibilities, that Hagland would allow us to reach 
a certain altitude and not go higher, I say you slander 
Hogland; and if any man were to rise on the other side and 
tell us that Hogland would be jealous at whatever we could 
do to improve our condition, I would say that man does not 
know Hagland; he mistakes the England of to-day for the 
Hogland of 100 years ago. I commend to the consideration 
of these fervant loyalists on the other side, whose mouths 
are over full of the word loyalty, the following words 
spoken by Lord Palmerston 20 years ago in reference to 
the British North American Provinces: 

‘(Tf these Provinces felt themselves strong enough to stand upon 
their own ground, andif they desire no longer to maintain their con- 


nection with us, we should say, ‘ God speed you and give you the means 
to maintain yourselves as a nation!’”’ 


These are the sentiments of British statesmen, They tell 
us that whenever we want our political liberty, we are free 
to have it. But what we ask, Sir, is not political indepen- _ 


dence ; we want to keep the flag of England over our heads ; 2— 


but we affirm that w3 are economically independent as we 
are legislatively independent, Sir, colonies have interests 
in common with the mother land, but colonies have interests 
of their own also; and to-day we levy a heavy toll on all 
imports from Great Britain, We have done that not only 
for the sake of collecting revenue, but also for the purpose 
of protection, to enable us to manufacture ourselves what 
we had formerly purchased from England, and to that ex- 
tent to destroy British trade. There was a time when this 
would not have been tolerated ; there was a time when Eng. 
land would have disallowed such a policy; but now we 
adopt it as a matter of course; now our policy is never 
questioned—why ? Because Hogland has long ago ad- 
mitted the principle that colonies have interests of 
their own, and that it is within their right and 
power to develop and foster and promote those interests, 
even to the point of clashing with British interests. 
It was not always so, however. In the last century, 
England lost her American colonies because that principle 
was ignored. The American revolution broke out simply 
for the revendication of the principle that taxation and 
representation should go together. Principles may lie 
dormant for generations until called forth for the solution of 
some great issue. And what was the issue which called 
for the vindication of those principles by the American 
colonies ? The issue was this. At that time there was a 
trade in the American colonies, and there was also a 
British trade; and the British Parliament, from which the 
colonies were excluded, legislated exclusively for British 
trade against the interests of American trade. In our own 
country, in the year 1837, a rebellion broke out in the two 
largest colonies left to England, and in both the provinces 
the cause of the rebellion was the same. It was that the 
British Government persistently ignored the interests of the 
colonies as represented by their Legislatures, The British 
Government, at that time, did not hold upon those matters 
the same opinion that it holds to-day; bat when rebellion 
broke out, not only in Lower Canada, where the population 
was not of British origin, but evea in Upper Canada, the 
British Government sent a commissioner to investigate the 
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cause of the rebellion, In their selection of Lord Durham 
they were most lucky, for in him they chose a man of great 
sagacity of mind, great personal courage, and large and 
liberal views. If it were my duty to review his report, I 
would be bound to take exception to the conception which 
he formed of my own countrymen; but as to the main con- 
ception of the report, as to the main idea which governed 
it, it was one of the greatest conceptions of an age fertile in 
great conceptions. It was indeed a revolution. Lord 
Durham found at once that the colonies had interests of 
their own, and that these interests had to be prosecuted to 
their logical end; and he came to the conclusion that local 
parliaments were the only parliaments fitted to deal with 
them. He suggested therefore to give the colonies 
responsible governments, That was indeed a _ revo- 
lution. Every country which, up to that time, 
had colonies, always thought it was necessary to keep its 
colonies closely in hand; they all believed that to grant 
the slightest emancipation would generate a desire for com- 
plete emancipation, Lord Durham found that the converse 
proposition was true. He found and maintained that coer- 
cion generated the desire for emancipation, but that freedom 
would be a bond of union, That was a revolution in ideas ; 
it was one of the greatest conceptions of the age, and all 
the greater because of the circumstances under which it was 
formed. There was a rebellion at the time in which two 
Provinces participated. There was a rebellion in the upper 
Province of Canada, where the population was of British 
origin; there was a rebellion, a far more dangerous one, 
in Lower Canada, where the population was of alien origin, 
and had only recently been made subjects of England. 
And at that very moment, when the country was 
in the throes of civil war, when the soil was reek- 
ing with bloodshed, when British domination had 
to be maintained by force of arms, at that moment 
Lord Durham said: Make them free, and we will 
make them loyal. And we who live to-day are the happy 
witnesses of the sagacity of his mind and the realisation of 
his prophecy. We who live to-day have seen how his policy 
has planted deep felt loyalty where, fifty years ago, rebel- 
lion existed. But, Sir, [ ask hon. gentlemen opposite what 
is the extent of the freedom which was then granted to us? 
I say it extends as far as Canadian interests extend, and to 
that extent we, on this side, limitit. At that time, it is 
true, Lord Durham had not one disciple. British statesmen 
could not conceive that responsible government could exist 
in a colony as it existed at home, and it was not until an- 
other master-mind, Lord Higin, come to this country, that 
the policy of Lord Durham received its full measure of 
adoption. But Lord Elgin went further. He negotiated 
the treaty of reciprocity, and in that treaty he admitted 
the principle of discrimination against British trade. 
Is there an hon. gentleman on the other side of the 
House who will pretend that these great men, Lord 
Durham and Lord Elgin, did not save the British Crown on 
this continent? Will anyone pretend that the colonies 
would have long consented to be governed by the Colonial 
Office, through the instrumentality of a petty family com- 
pact? Who is not aware that the Reciprocity ‘Treaty 
negotiated by Lord Elgin in 1854, effectually quashed the 
agitation for annexation which followed 1849. I say to our 
hon. friends opposite: You want to maintain British con- 
nection on this continent, and so say I; but I add this, that 


if you would maintain British connection on this continent, 
‘ British connection maustwalk abreast with all the require- 


ments of this country. In this connection, I cannot do 
better than quote the minute of council of the Coalition 
Government of 1865, which is pregnant with meaning, in 
view of the present circumstances. That minute is as 
follows : — 

“Under the beneficent operation of the system of self-government, 


which the later policy of the mother country ‘has accorded to Oanada, 
Mr, Lavrter, 


in common with the other colonies possessing representative institutions? 
combined with the advantages secured by the Reciprocity Treaty of an 
unrestricted commerce with our nearest neighbors in the natural pro- 
ductions of the two countries, all agitations for organic changes has 
ceased—all dissatisfaction with the existing political relations of the 
Province has wholly dissappeared.’’ 

Here is the admission that reciprocity with the United 
States effectually quashed the agitation for annexation 
which followed 1849 : 

“ Although the colony would grossly misrepresent their countrymen 
if they were to affirm that their loyalty to their Sovereign would be 
diminished in the slightest degree by the withdrawal, through the 
unfriendly action of a foreign Government, of mere commercial privi- 
leges, however valuable these might be deemed, they think they cannot 
err in directing the attention of the enlightened statesmen who wield 
the destinies of the great Empire, of which it is the proudest boast of 
Qanadians that their country forms a part, to the connection which is 
usually found to exist between the material prosperity of the political 
contentment of a people, for in doing so they feel that they are appealing 
to the highest motives that can actuate patriotic statesmen, the desire 
to perpetuate a dominion founded on the affectionate allegiance ofa 
prosperous and contented people.” 


There is no fear of any desire for organic changes as long 
as the people are prosperous. But the moment the people 
will begin to believe that their prosperity would be in- 
creased by an organic change, from that moment danger 
may arise; and as to our moral right to act as we have 
acted in this matter, I have not the slightest doubt. The 
objection of hon. gentlemen opposite would have been a 
much stronger one, at least in my eyes, if it had been 
made from a different standpoint. If instead of telling us 
we have not the right to propose to discriminate against 
England, they had said it would not be generous to England 
to discriminate againt her, the objection, to my mind, 
would have been far stronger; and if I am not trespassing 
beyond the limits of good taste, in speaking of my own 
individual sentiments, | would say that this is a consider- 
ation which gives me much concern. We have been told 
in the course of this debate, in many instances, that senti- 
ment should not be allowed in politics. That view I do not 
take. My view is that sentiment may, as well in politics 


as in everything else, shape our actions to the 
extent of making us generous, if we can be 
generous without any sacrifice of duty. Sir, I 


am a subject of French origin, and I have often 
stated—and you, Mr. Speaker, agree with me—that there 
is no more loyal race of men under the British Crown on 
the American continent than Her Majosty’s subjects of 
French origin. Loyalty is natural to you, men of British 
origin ; it flows in your blood, you have inhaled it from the 
heart of your mothers; but I tell you that gratitude has 
worked in the hearts of my countrymen the feeling of the 
same nature which is implanted in your hearts by your 
origin or your birth. With all my soul I say, let my 
tongue adhere to the roof of my mouth if it were ever to 
speak an unkind word of England; let my right hand 
wither, if it ever participated in anything which would be 
unfair to England. But thisis not a question of sentiment. 
This is a question of duty, and, if you put it in this light, 
that I have to choose between the duty I owe to England, 
and the duty [ owe to my native land, I stand by my 
native land. And there is not an Englishman, with an 
English heart in his bosom, that will not say the same 
if he is a true born British man. Sir, England would 
treat us with contempt if we were to act otherwise 
than we are acting. England expects from us 
that we shall do the best we can for ourselves, 
and she will take care of herself, without any assistance 
from Canadian Tories. Iam quite sure of one thing. It 
is quite possible that Jumble may grumble, but in his 
grumbling there will be as much pride as anger, and 
Jumble will feel flattered if there is an offspring of his so 
much like the old gentleman that he will not lose any 
occasion to turn an honest penny. Jumble will feel 
flattered, if he finds that that scion of his is a true chip of 
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the old block, But there is another kind of loyalty which 
has not been alluded to on the other side of the House, 
and which should be taken into consideration in this 
instance, I have not heard from the other side a word 
about the loyalty which we owe to Confederation. Twenty 
years ago, we united the British Provinces on this con- 
tinent with the view of making them a new nationality 
and with the hope of making them a nation. It was then 
a union on paper. It was expected that it would be mad 
areal union. The union has lasted twenty years, an 
what is the result to-day? What have we achieved durin 
those twenty years? I say that to-day, after twenty year 
the union which, in 1867, was a mere union On paper is to- 
day still a mere union on paper. The hearts of the peop 
by the sea are not in the union. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. They are, 


Mr. LAURIER. My hon. friend the senior member for 
Halifax (Mr, Jones) was once rebuked for saying that he 
was a Nova Scotian by birth and a Canadian by Act of 
Parliament. I say, and I think I speak with knowledge, 
that the sentiments which were then uttered by my hon. 
friend are the sentiments entertained by 19-20ths of the 
people of Nova Scotia. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, No. 


Mr. LAURIER, Yes. Perhaps it will be said that I 
have no cause to speak that way, becau-e Nova Scotia has 
returned a majority to support the Government. Sir, the 
reason why Nova Scotia has returned a majority to support 
the Government is that the issue which the Liberal party 
pees before the people of Nova Scotia was not repealed, 

believe in Confederation; we believe in Confederation, 
and we want the people of the Maritime Provinces to un- 
derstand that it is the policy of the Liberal party not to in- 
duce them to return men to support us, but to win them 
over toConfederation, and to make them not only loyal 
British subjects, as they are, but loyal Canadians as well, 
If you want to do that, if you want to achieve that object, 
you must reverse your policy altogether; if you want to 
achieve that object, you must give to the people of Nova 
Scotia and the Maritime Provinces their natural market, 
Let them trade where it is most profitable for them to 
trade, and their hearts will be won over to the Canadian 
flag, and not only to the British flag. It was our hope at 
one time to make this country a nation. It is our hope yet. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, 


Mr. LAURIER, I hail that sentiment with joy, with 
unbounded joy, all the more that it is altogether unforeseen, 
I had expected, from the talk we have heard from these 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, that they expec. 
ted that this country would forever and forever remain a 
colony. I see now that they have higher aspirations, and 
I give them credit for that. Colonies are dostined to become 
nations as it is the destiny of the child to become a man, 
No one, even on the other side, will assume that this coun- 
try, which will some day number a larger population than 
Great Bretain, is forever to remain in its present political 
relation with Great Britain. The time is coming when the 
present relations of Great Britain and Canada must either 
become closer or be severed altogether. For my own part, 
I do not intend at present to carry out this line of thought 
any further, but I say simply that, if ever and whenever 
Canada chooses, to use the language of Lord Palmerston, 
to stand by herself, the separation will take place not only in 
peace, but in friendship and in love, as the son leaves 
the house of his father to become himself the father of a 
family. But this is not the question of to-day. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. To-day we have to face a 
problem of no small magnitude, which is to provide the 
best means of developing and broadening the area of our 


Hear, hear. 


rade to such an extent as to afford to our struggling indus- 
tries the space they require to thrive and develop. This is 
the duty of the present hour; this is the task which has to 
be faced and met, We, on this side of the House, believe 
that the motion of my hon, friend from South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) exactly meets the case; we believe 
that the solution of the problem is complete unrestricted 
reciprocity with the great nation to the south of us. I fully 
appreciate the objection of our friends on the other side, 
who would say that our course is not generous towards 
England. My answer is simply this, I only wish that we 
could offer to England the same propositions that we offer 
to-day to the American people, England has opened to us 
her doors. Gentlemen on the other side have closed our 
doors against England. They have done it, I know, not in 
any spirit of hostility towards England, but because 
they thought it was in the interest of this country. They 
have adopted protection as their deliberate policy. Hingland 
has the policy of free trade. England is 3,000 miles away 
from us. The policy of the United States is a policy of 
protection, the same as ours. They are our nearest neigh- 
bors. There are our channels of trade. Therefore, the 
course we take is not a matter of choice, but the dictate of 
reason. I fully appreciate as well the objection of those 
who say that this is the first of a series of changes which 
must end in annexation. Sir, I grant at once that there is 
force in the objection if you look only at the surface ; but 
it is the greatest possible misconception in politics to believe 
that the same moulds will produce the same casts of events, 
It is true that history ever repeats itself, but history never 
repeats itself in identically the same terms. It is true that 
the same causes always produce the same effects, but those 
effects are always modified by a variety of concomitant cir- 
cumstances. Who, for instance, would have expected, fifty 
years ago, that the concession of responsible government 
would have resulted, as it has resulted, in a closer union 
between England and Canada? All the wiseacres of that 
day predicted that the concession which was made at that 
time would result in the absolute severance of Canada from 
the Empire, but all the prophecies have been falsified. The 
result has been to draw the two countries closer together 
than ever. We anticipate on this side of the House that the 
carrying of my hon. friend’s resolution will have the effect 
of bringing about such prosperity to this country that trade 
will increase, not only between Canada and the United 
States, but between Canada and Great Britain herself, and 
make the bonds of union still stronger than they are. Nor, 
Sir, would I treat lightly the misgivings of those who, on the 
threshold of a great event, as this is sure to be, cannot but 
dread the unknown. I can well conceive that sentiment. 
Even when the mind is satisfied that a given political 
situation has become intolerable, that a change has to be 
made, even then the contemplated reform may, perhaps, be 
looked upon with misapprehension. For instance, the most 
radical Reformer amongst us, convinced though he may be 
that a revision of the Union Act which binds the three 
Kingdoms together, has become necessary, still he may not 
look without apprehension to the impendiug change when 
the past has been so glorious ; when the present condition 
of things, though it has wrought intolerable evil, has made 
England so great, even he who is determined to amend the 
present circumstances and amend them effectually, to 
remove existing evils—even he, Sir, perhaps, would not 
touch the existing fabric except with a gentle hand, But 
at the same time the staunchest Tory must admit that the 
history of England has been an unceasing transformation. 
There has not been one century when Hngland did not 
change, when England has been the same as in the 
the century before. England moved onward and onward, 
from progress to progress, until she has reached her pre- 
sent position. Yet every one of those changes would have 
made England what sho is to-day, has been met by Tory, 
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and by Conservative, with the taunts of disloyalty with 
which we are met to-day. As you go further back from 
the present century to the period when Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had become unavoidable, all the Tories of Hngland, 
from the King downward, wept over the fall of England. 
When the Reform Bill was carried, all the Tories of Hng- 
land wept over the downfall of their country; when the 
Corn Laws were abolished, still the Tories of England had 
more tears to shed. In our own country when responsible 
government was first agitated, all the Tories of Canada 
wept over the intended rupture of British connection; and 
when, a few years afterwards, responsible government was 
carried into effect, the Tories no longer wept, but they 
raved, they burst out imtoatorrent of passion. Their 
rage was perfectly genuine, but the tears they shed were 
merely crocodile tears. What the Tories, British or 
Canadian, wept over upon these occasions, was not the 
downfall of Kngland, was not the rupture of British 
connection, but it was for some privilege or some mono- 
poly which apon all these occasions was removed 
from their grasp. Sir, if the views of the Canadian 
Tories had prevailed fifty years ago, Canada would still be 
a medley of scattered Provinces, the Government would 
still be in the hands of a small family compact. If the 
Tories of to-day, if those whose. lamentations we have heard 
for the last fifteen days, had lived fifty years ago, they, 
like their ancestors, would have howled with loyal yells 
against the reforms which have raised Canada from the po- 
sition which she then held to the proud position which she 
occupies to-day; they would have opposed those reforms 
with the same cries of loyalty with which they meet us to- 
day; and I venture to say, judging of the future by the past, 
that the Tories thirty years hence will rejoice at the adop- 
tion of the resolution of my hon. friend, as it must be adop- 
ted some day, though, if true to their Tory nature, they 
will shrink from the reforms which will then be necessary. 
Sir, I am not disposed to treat otherwise than with respect 
those protests which have been raised against the disturb- 
ance of the present state of things. I am reminded, 
in this connection, of some words written by Ar- 
mand Carrel, a Frenchman of great power and greater 
promise, who, unfortunately, fell a premature victim 
to that curse of French civilisation, duelling. Armand 
Carrel had been an officer in the French army, and 
had deserted and joined one of those numerous insur- 
rections which took place in Spain about the year 1820, in 
favor of constitutional government, He was taken prisoner, 
court-martialled and sentenced to death; but after a series 
of dramaticzincidents he obtained a new trial, and was 
finally acquitted. Referring, some years later, to the event 
which had brought on those insurrections, the French 
revolution, the Napoleonic wars, and the organic disturb- 
ances created by those events, the new aspirations deve. 
loped, in consequence, in some classes of society, and in 
other classes of society, the intense attachment to the old 
regime, and the intense desire for its restoration, he con- 
cluded as follows: 


“ Events in their continual and fatal transformation do not carry all 
minds with them, norcurb all characters with an equal facility, nor 
take care of all interests; this must be understood and something must 
be forgiven to the protestations which rise in favor of the past. When 
a period is ended, the mind is shattered, and it is enough for Providence 
that it cannot be reconstituted.’’ 


Those words seem to be full of meaning, and they seem 
forcibly to teach the lesson that it is the duty of Reformers 
ever to stand up to the duty of the hour, without fear of 
the consequences, either to themselves or to the country ; 
ever respecting, but still never heeding, those protests which 
are sure to be raised in favor of the past—in the words of 
President Lincoln “ with malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right.” Sir, believing that, 1 appeal to all Reformers on 
Mr. Laugier. 
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the present occasion; I appeal not only to those who belong 
to the Reform organisation, but I appeal to all those who 
believe that the world cannot remain stationary; I appeal 
to all those who believe that new exigencies are always 
arising which require to be dealt with; I appeal to all those 
who believe that the present economical condition of Canada 
is false and dangerous ; I appeal to the old men who, in 
former years, have borne the brunt of many battles in favor 
of reform, and who have lent a helping shoulder to bring up 
their country to the high level it occupies to-day ; 
I appeal to the young men whose aim it is still 
to raise their country higher—of all I ask their 
support in the task we have undertaken at this time. 
Sir, our Opponents on this occasion again drag up their 
old-time crop of abuse. They tell us that we are disloyal, 
that we are traitors, that we are annexationists. With 
such invectives we are not concerned, Those invectives 
are only an anticipation of those with which we will be 
assailed by our opponents. Then, again, they will appeal to 
all the prejudices which can be brought against this policy. 
They will again torture noble sentiments in order to 
arouse suspicion against this policy, they will again probe 
the secret crevices of the heart in order to awaken that 
may be found there low and vile against this new policy. 
But with such we are not concerned. Such calumnies have 
been faced betore and we must face them again. They say 
that without a doubt the people will repel us, that victory 
will again perch on the banners of the Conservative party. 
With such considerations we are not concerned, Our con- 
siderations are higher, our aims are higher than such low, 
vulgar, vile, selfish considerations, And, Mr. Speaker, I 
appeal to ail those who believe that politics is neither a 
trade nor a gain; I appeal to all those who believe that 
politics is a duty which must be discharged, not witha 
view to the gain to be attuined but discharged simply for 
duty’s sake, and to those, in the language of the poot, I say: 
“ Onward! throw all terrors off ! 

Slight the scorns, scorn the scoff. 

In the race, and not the prize, 

Glory’s true distinction lies. 

Triumph herds with meanest things, 

Common robbers, vilest slings, 

’Mid the reckless multitude! 

But the generous, but the good 

Stand in modesty alone, 

Still serenely struggling on, 

Planting peacefully the seeds 

Of bright hopes and better deeds.” 
I believed, Mr Speaker, that my hon. friend to my left 
planted the seeds of brighter hopes and better days for this 
country when he moved this resolution. We may b 
defeated; but, as my hon. friend from Prince Edward 
Island (Mr Davies), said a few days ago, time is with us. 
Yes, time is with us, the cause is true and it will prevail. 
We are to-day in the last month of a long and severe win- 


ter. Nature, which is now torpid and inert, will awaken in _ 


a few days under the penetrating influences of the warmer 
sun, and the great river at the foot of the cliff on which 
we stand, now imprisoned in the close embrace of the frost, 
will throw off her shackles and roll unfettered and free 
toward the sea, So sure as this will happen, I say that 
under the penetrating influence of discussion, of better 
feelings on both sides of tue line, the hostility which now 
stains our long trontier will disappear, the barriers which 
now obstruct trade will be burst open and trade will pour 
in along all the avenues from the north to the south and 
from the south to the north, free, untrammelled and no 
longer stained by the hues of hostility. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Mr. Speaker, if I were not in the 
midst of @ deliberative assembly, discussing the interests of 
the people, and having as much as possible to take care 
that the discussion is restricted to the subject which is be- 
fore the Chair, I would gladly have joiaed in the applause 
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with which hon. gentlemen on the other side of the House | builder up of a Canadian nationality. Yet, Sir George Car- 


greeted the great and eloquent effort of the leader of the 
Opposition. For rhetoric, for eloquence, for great forensic 
power, my hon. friend is known, and no one in this House 
admires him more than I do; and I would not rise now to 
answer him, I would not offer the few remarks I have to 
make in this debate—this debate which has been so pro- 
tracted, but which I must say has not been too long,—were 
it not for a few assertions made by, and occurrences eon- 
nected with, the hon. gentleman who has just taken his 
seat. Ido not wish, as I have said, to add much to this 
debate—I could not. Interesting it will be in the future 
when this Confederation, in spite of the efforts of its de- 
tractors, shall have passed from youth to manhood, for those 
who will be living then, and for ourselves, old as we may 
be, to read over the report of this debate, of this battle 
upon which might depend the destiny of a whole 
nation. I again say I would not have risen to add 
anything to this debate were it not for some utterances 
of the hon. gentleman against which I am bound to enter 
my strong and solemn protest. It is the habit of the hon. 
gentleman in every one of his speeches in this House to 
display not only his great loyalty to the British Crown and 
the British Empire and his most British feelings in words 
—it is his fashion to say not only that he is loyal to the 
British Crown and the Empire, but that no one except him- 
self and his party have any of the elements of true patriot- 
ism and loyalty. Against that I must enter my protest. 
The hon, gentleman says he is loyal; I believe him. He 
may say as long as he likes that he would take his solemn 
oath, and that his arm might wither if he was not anxious 
to maintain the integrity of the British Empire and the 
glory of the British Crown; but I would have preferred if 
he had said it in time of danger. Instead of brandishing 
his sword in defence of the British Crown to-day he should 
have done so during those days which have passed, and 
which I hope will be forgotten by every one in this coun- 
try ; but,on the contrary, he then said he would have 
shouldered a musket, which certainly is not loyal and 
which certainly was not acting to protect the interests of 
the integrity of the Empire. This [ say only as a contra- 
diction of the action of the hon. gentleman. I do not wish 
to deny him the right to express his opinions, as he hag ex- 
pressed them and as he has aright todo. I say it is hisright 
to do so, but at the same time a man must not make a parade 
of a virtue only on parade and not in action. Bat, Mr. 
Speaker, my hon. friend is especially speaking for 
the Province of Quebec, of which he is one of her bright 
sons, and I may say the Province is proud of him as such, 
My hon. friend appears to say, and he wants the people to 
believe that true patriotism is only to be found in the ranks 
of the party which he leads now, and that ‘those Tories” 
as he calls us possess none of the ingredients which go to 
form a good patriot. It is true, Mr. Speaker, and it is one 
ot the protests I enter here—that my hon. friend, not more 
than two years and a half ago, said the same thing of a man 
whom he could not help but praise and whom he could not 
praise too loudly. During the lifetime of the lamented Sir 
George Cartier, the true representative in his time of the 
French-Canadian element in Confederation, my hon. friend 
was one of the first to call that distinguished and lamented 
gentleman a Tory, to call him a slave of England, to call 
nim a man whose sense of honor for his country and for his 
fellow-countrymen was nothing, but whose subserviency to 
England was everything, while his love for his country and 
for his fellow-countrymen was nothing according to the hon. 
gentleman then, Still in 1885 when this agitation commenced 
in the Province of Quebec, we saw in the newspaper of my 
hon. friend, that there was no man who ever existed in this 
country who was such a great patriot as Sir George Car- 
tier, nor did there ever live aman who had been such a 
lover of his country, and who had been such a successful 


tier was vilified by those gentlemen during his lifetime. I 
have hope, one of those days, that although our party is 
now abused by him, that some of the younger friends of 
the hon, gentleman will say that in occupying the position 
which the Government occupies to-day, we acted as the 
true friends of Canadian nationality and that we acted as the 
true friends of our Province. They will naturally say in 
the time to come what the Province of Quebec and the 
Dominion of Canada has already said of the men who at 
the present moment are at the head of this Dominion of 
ours, Mr. Speaker, my hon. friend has stated that the 
National Policy, inaugurated in 1879, was ruinous to the 
country and that the country was tired of that policy. 
When he said this he stated that he was speaking for the 
Province which he specially represents in this Parliament, 
To that assertion of my;hon. triend I reply that, in speaking 
as he did, he did not represent the true feelings, the irue 
sentiments, and the real opinions of that Province of Quebec 
from which he springs. If there is in the Dominion a 
Province which has adopted sincerely and heartily, and I 
might add, practically, as well, the National Policy of 1879, 
it is the Province of Quebec. Perhaps I may be contradicted, 
but I will state here that in no other Province was the 
movement for a National Policy commenced earlier than 
in the Province of Quebec, and to prove it I might perhaps 
quote an authority which my hon. friend himself will not 
deny. I may say that as far back as December, 1867, and 
the firet time that I had the honor to speak on the floor of 
the Legislative Assembly in Quebec, i advocated the National 
Policy, that is to say, 1 advocated the encouragement of 
manufactures and to prevent—what? To prevent exactly 
the state of things which my hon. friend now says is the 
great evil and the great disease of the country—emigration 
to the United States, In my efforts in this direction [ was 
followed and supported by many. Even as far back as 1867 
and 1868 the National Policy, as the policy for the Federal 
Government to adopt, was agitated in the Province of Quebec, 
even before it was agitated in other Provinces. I have here 
in my hand a book in which I find an extract of aspeech 
which I myself heard delivered by my hon.friond the leader of 
the Opposition when we were colleagues and happy to be 
colleagues in the Legislature of Quebec. In the debate upon 
colonization grants whichat the time was the popular 
debate in the Legislative Assembly at Quebec, my hon. 
friend was endorsing the policy of his colleagues. On our 
side of the House we believed that the great curse of the 
Province of Quebec was that a great many French Cana- 
dians were emigrating to the United States. When we 
were complaining of that emigration from our Province, 
strange to say it was during the time that the Reciprocity 
treaty existed between Canadaand the United States, and 
I can assert here that the tide of emigration to the United 
States, in comparison with the population, has never been 
greater than it was during tbe period between 1854 and 
1866—during the existence of the pecpenelty lreaty. What 
did my hon. friend then say ? He could not even then help 
speaking of patriots and patriotism. If in the speech which 
he has just delivered wedid not hear him mention the 
name of the great Papineau itis certainly only the fault of 
his memory, because [ am sure if he thought of it he would 
have had the name of Papineau on his lips. My hon. friend, 
speaking in Quebec in 1871, said: 

“Tt igs now many years ago since the great patriot of Canada, that 
great patriot whom we have just lost, the Hon. L. J. Papineau, seeking 
to remedy our misfortunes and the evils of the day was resuming his 


delivery of that speech in that simple language of his, ‘We must not 
buy anything from England.’ ”’ 


And the hon. gentleman adding his opinion to that of the 
great Papineau, said : 


‘<T am of opinion that that policy imposes itself upon us to-day. That 
with as much and more force than at the time it was formulated. It is 
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for us and especially for us, French-Oanadians, a duty to create a 
national industry and a National Policy.” 


It was only during this debate I remembered that discus- 
sion, and it was only during this debate I was favored by 
that little extract which was seat to me by the kindness of 
the Librarian. I think my hon, friend will not deny 
that he has used this language, and I know that my 
friend wiil not deny that he was a patriot and that 
he was a National Policy man. He cannot deny the 
history of his party in his Province. Mr, Speaker, 
I mention the speech delivered in 1871; [ can also 
mention to my hon, friend and to those who are 
conversant with the political history of the Province of 
Quebec, that in 1871 and 1872 the great National Policy 
originated in Montreal under the auspices of my hon. friend 
and his friends, not ours. Their great National Policy 
began with Mederic Lanctot, and ended when the chief of 
the Government took the real National Policy into his 
hands and wrested it from those children’s hands. By whom 
was that policy originated and instigated? By the friends 
of my hon. friend; by the partner of my hon. friend at that 
time, though I may say to his credit that the partnership 
did not last very long. In 1871 and 1872, especially in 
1872, when the movement was set on foot in Montreal to 
defeat the giant of Canadian politics in the Province at that 
time, Sir George Cartier, what was the platform invented 
in the hope of putting up those small men and putting down 
the great man? I[t was this absurd old National Policy. 1 
will mention the name of one man who is now out of politics, 
but who occupies a seat on the bench, to which he does 
honor—the Hon. Mr. Jetté. When he wasa candidate 
against Sir George Cartier in Montreal, in 1872, what was 
the policy of the hon. gentleman’s friends. I will quote 
what he suid; I have not the newspaper—it was too bulky, 
though it was a Liberal paper—but I will read what Mr. 
Jetté said on the 25th of July, 1872—and I beg the indul- 
gence of the House in transalating as I read : 


‘¢ Three elements are the sources of greatness of a country and the 
development of its resources—agriculture, commerce and industry. 
Agriculture cannot alone retain the population which is leaving. The 
Government should have recourse to the establishment of manufactures ; 
bat that system having been considered contrary to the interests of the 
metropolis, the Government has abandoned it. New England, where 
our fellow-countrymen are emigrating to, is essentially a manufacturing 
country. Here we have greater advantages for the establishment of 
manufactures, and the Government should adopta policy to protect 
such manufactures. When people are speaking of the repatriation of 
our fellow-countrymen, the latter have argued that the advantage they 
found elsewhere, that is, labor, should be given to them here; and 
that advantage will be given to them only when manufactures will be 
flourishing in our country. Then, and then only, can we call our fellow- 
countrymen from the United States. Capital is dormant in the banks 
of this country. If we had manufactures we might utilise that capital. 
Our Government has adopted an industrial policy which is only in 
favor of foreign manufacterers, and not to the profit of Canadian manu- 
facturers.’’ 


I quote this extract because it is a type of all the speeches 
and declarations of those gentlemen at that time. You may 
also judge of the policy of the party, by the organ of the 
party. Wedothesame now. Great papers having changed 
their appreciation of the policy of the Government, new 
organs have been created, At that time the old Le Pays, 
which was the organ of the party, was changed into another 
organ, which was called, according to this policy, Le Na- 
tional. Oh, this National; that is a great word—a word 
which has been unfortunately used and abused a great deal 
in our Province by our hon. friends on the other side of the 
House during the past two or three years. If my hon. 
friend says it was only a little local movement in Montreal, 
I shall quote a resolution proposed in 1872 by a man whose 
name is venerated by all my hon. friends on the other side, 
from the Province of Quebec at least—the Hon. 
Mr. Letellier, who was the incarnation of Liberalism, 
who, | can say to his credit, was unflinching in his 
Liberal views and opinions, and who to the last moment 
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declared himself a protectionist.* Mr. Letellior, in 1872, 
in Quebec, seconded a resolution in which it was said 
that the Government should not mind whether the interests 
of the manufacturers in England should be injured or 
not, but that it was a sound and patriotic policy on 
the part of the Government of this country to protect our 
manufactures so as to create in this country centres where 
manufacturing industries could be developed, and where the 
hands that were idle during the winter months could 
be utilised, and our people prevented from emigrat- 
ing to the United States. But if 1872 is too 
remote a date for the changeable affections of my hon, 
friends, if it is too much for their dull memory of the poli- 
tical events of the country, I might como to 1873. Who 
was their standard-bearer in Montreal in that year ? Who 
presented himself as the representative of the Liberal party 
against my hon. friend from Montreal Hast? A strong 
Liberal, whose principles were known to all his friends and 
who declared himself in favor of the National Policy. Who 
was the candidate thatin 1878 held up his banner of free 
trade? Was there one from Gaspé to Pontiac? No, Sir, 
every one of them, in accordance with the dictates of the 
leader of their party, was for protection. Shall I quote the 
Hon. Mr. Joly, who was for a long time the dignified 
Premier of the Province of Quebec, 2 man whose sentiments 
were shared in by my hon. friend, and whose opinion can- 
not be a matter of suspicion? Shall I quote the answer he 
sent to Dr. Orton who was chairman of the Committee on 
protction to manufactures? Did not Mr. Joly send his 
answer in saying that even if he had to separate from his 
party, even ifhe were to receive the censure of his party, 
he would be true to his Province and country in advocating 
a national policy and protection. 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. When the House adjourned I was 
pointing out that not only in the electoral movements in 
Montreal of 1»71 and 1872, but that during the electoral 
campaign of 1878, the question of protection to our manu- 
factures had not only not been repudiated by the Liberal 
party in the Province of Quebec, but had been taken up as 
a part of their programme; and I was about to say that if 
those reminiscences were not fresh enough for the dull 
memories of my hon, friends, I might recall to them another 
fact. It is still fresh in the memory of all of us in the 
Province of Quebec, that, at a certain moment during the 
electoral campaign of 1873, a wave came over the electorate 
which threatened to engulf the people. It was then thought 
that the then leader of the Liberal party, the Hon, Mr. 
Blake, was certain to see victory perched on his banner. It 
was then thought that power would be attained by him and 
held for at least the next five years, and in some parts of 
our Province, as in some of the Maritime Provinces, especi- 
ally in Prince Edward Island, this belief in the certainty 
of the success of the Liberal leader was a great factor in the 
elections, In Montreal, what was it that occasioned the 
doubt which came over us, leading us to think that perhaps 
the Liberal party would win the day? It was the fact that 
when the great leader, Mr. Blake, came to Montreal to 
arouse the energy and the courage, which were rather flag- 
ging at the time, of his followers, he addressed the electors 
of Montreal and made the following declaration, which I 
take from the report of his speech in the Montreal Herald 
of the 21st January, 1837: 


‘‘ Mr, Blake declared that it was even clearer in 1886 than it was in 
1882, that a very high scale of duties must be continued on goods such 
as we can manufacture at home. He added that free trade was not 


practicable in Canada, and he reaffirmed his statement that there was 


no possibility in a change of our system of taxation.” 
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The words uttered by the same gentleman, which were 
quoted the other day by my hon. friend the Minister of 
Interior, were even stronger than these, In 1872, in 1878, 
and 1887, the Liberal party, in the Province of Quebec at 
least, for which Province my hon. friend (Mr. Laurier) more 
specially spoke, was in favor of the National Policy, if not 
as @ political party, at least at heart, desiring to be in 
harmony with the wishes and aspirations of the whole 
country, I challenge my hon, friend to cite a single fact 
which would authorise him to speak in the way he has 
spoken this evening, as representing the opinions and the 
wishes of the people of the Province of Quebec, I may go 
further, and say that the motion of the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) is an attempt, 
under false colors, and on false pretences, to win the 
sympathies of the country. Reciprocity with the United 
States, as we all know, cordial commercial relations with the 
United States, is popular in this country. We know that a 
large measure of reciprocity with the United States meets 
with the sympathies of the population of this Dominion, and 
my hon, friend’s resolution is a move to take an unfair 
advantage of that sympathy. I will tell the hon. gentleman, 
and this is not the first time that hon. gentlemen opposite 
have heard it from Conservative lips, that what the Gov- 
ernment of the day desire, and what the people desire, is to 
have reciprocity with our neighbors in the natural products 
of the sea, the farm, the mine and the forest. This is the 
broad reciprocity which we, on this side, have always ad- 
vocated. My hon. friend quoted the expressions of sym- 
pathy which were interchanged between the Secretary of 
State of the United States, Mr. Bayard, and the hon, the 
Minister of Finance in this country, previous to the con- 
ference at Washington. The letters on both sides, which 
the hon. gentleman read, accurately expressed the views, 
Tam sure, of the Governments of both countries, and these 
are the only papers that it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment to put before the House, because the Government 
were bound by the decision of the plenipotentiaries at the 
conference. My hon. friend, however, has—I do not say, 
intentionally, but he has—given an interpretation to the 
propositions made at the conference, and based conclusions 
on that interpretation, which certainly should not be al- 
lowed to go to the country uncontradicted. He asked how 
is it that Mr. Bayard wanted to have all these questions of 
commercial intercourse settled and that Sir Charles Tupper 
answered in the same sense, and yet when the conference 
met, the proposals of the British plenipotentiaries for reci- 
procity were not accepted by the plenipotentiaries of the 
United States? My hon. friend then drew the conclusion 
that the reason was that the propositions of the British 
plenipotentiaries for reciprocity were not framed in that 
broad, liberal spirit, which inspired the letter from the 
Secretary of State of the United States. This should not 
go to the country uncontradicted. There is nothing to 
warrant such an insinuation. The policy of the Govern- 
ment, as it is expressed in the official press, as it is ex- 
pressed in the Conservative press of this country, the explana- 
tions given by the Government go to the country, and my 
hon. friend should not have gone further than that. A pro- 
position was made that there should be reciprocity between 
the two countries according to certain terms and conditions, 
but all propositions tending to reciprocity were declined by 
the other party, the American plenipotentaries wishing to 
restrict this treaty and saying that they were bound, by 
their instructions I suppose, within the limits of the fish- 
eries question, I do not know more than any other hon. 
member of this House, but we all know what the American 
press said, what Mr. Bayard and other American politicians 
have said, we know that the declarations have gone through- 
out the breadth and length of the United States that no 
proposition for reciprocity of trade could be entertained by 
the United States, because the Senate and Congress 
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would repudiate it, and would repudiate anything in 
regard to which the Government of the United States 
went further than the discussion of the fisheries of 
the Atlantic. On our side, we have not been re- 
ticent in saying what we wanted. We have said what the 
people of this country want, and, when I stated that the 
motion of the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) was an attempt to build up a political plat- 
form on false pretenses and under false colors, I was 
right. My hon. friends here are desirous to have reci- 
procity to a certain extent. I do not mean to say 
that the whole country is in favor of reciprocity, be- 
cause, with such an immense frontier as we have, 
covering different conditions of production, there are 
some parts of the country in which reciprocity, even in 
raw products, would be considered objectionable. I know 
there are some parts of Ontario in which reciprocity in 
those articles referred to in the Order in Council would be 
objectionable, but we have in this country to give and take. 
We know that the interests of the Maritime Provinces are 
not always in accord with the interests of Ontario, but we 
know that if the different parts of the country have to make 
sacrifices, and that each portion of the community must 
give something for the general benefit of the whole com- 
munity. It was a member from the other side of the 
House who gave me the idea [am just going to express. 
What will be the verdict of the people on the motion now 
before the House, and on the policy which my hon, friends 
are trying to induce the country to adopt? Reciprocity ? 
Yes. Largereciprocity ? Yes. But unrestricted recipro- 
city ? The people will say no; unrestricted recipro- 
city we cannot have and will not have, and the 
people of this country would not allow us to adopt it even 
if we were willing to do so ourselves. In a country like 
ours, where we have no foreign policy, the programme of 
the Government is necessarily more limited than it is in 
independent countries, and it must be the aim of the Gov- 
ernment to build up a national spirit in such a way that 
all the resources of the country should be developed, that 
all the institutions of the country should be protected, that 
the laws of the country should be enacted by the free will 
of the people, and that the general action of the people and 
that the general policy of the Government should be ur-_ 
trammelled by any foreign influence. Although, ‘in that 
way, the legitimate struggle for power may not have the 
same interest that it would have in independent countries, 
at least the efforts to gain the confidence of the people has 
a wide scope, a wide horizon, and wide possibilities for the 
intelligence and the energies of the people, and I say that 
this struggle becomes a sinister comedy when we find peo- 
ple constituting one party, in their contention against the 
other, forgetting their national pride, forgetting the main 
interests of the people they are representing, and inducing 
the people to Jook across the frontier for assisiance, and to 
barter the interests and the destinies of the nation against the 
possibilities and chances ofa Ministerial defeat, On this ques- 
tion an appeal has been made, I must say, to the low interests 
of the people. What is it that we are telling the people of 
this country ? Weare a nation and we must remain a 
nation. It is true that we are only five millions of people 
in an immense territory, Jarger than the territory of the _ 
United States, but we must try and build up this nation- 
ality. Our industries may not be as prosperous as they 
should be, but, if they are not as large as they are on the 
other side, we must protect ourselves, as the youth must be 
protected and as the child must be protected; we musty 
protect our industries instead of saying what our hon, 
friends opposite say. My hon. friend. who spoke before 
me said that the National Policy was nothing, that it had 
done nothing except to feed by the spoon some rich capi- 
talists who had made large fortunes and were trying to 
protect them by combines, that we should not havea 
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National Policy, that, being an agricultural county, we 
sbould look only to agricultural pursuits for our prosperity. 
It is true that the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) took a different ground, He said that if we 
had free reciprocity in manufactured articles, we would 
have larger and more prosperous manufactures, but he has 
forgotten what the people in every part of this country 
know, that if we had complete reciprocity or commercial 


- union or annexation—because that is the last word of 


the resolution—though we might have larger manu- 
factures, more prosperity if you like, still it would not be 
our country. The people in this country understand that, 
They have said yes, and they will say yes, to the building 
up of our country by protection to our manufacturing inter- 
ests, My hon. friends may say that they want to educate 
the public opinion with their theory. They may call ita 
policy, some of them may call it a theory, but I call ita 
Utopia. Are they speaking for the people of this country? 
No, they are not. The country spoke in 1878, the country 
spoke in 1882, and again in 1887. They do not speak for 
the country. They may say that they want to educate the 
country, and I do not blame them; but for whom are they 
speaking? Are they speaking for the United States? 
They disclaim it, and even if they answered, yes, as I hear 
that answer made by some hon. gentlemen around me, I 
would say, no, they do not even represent the public opin- 
ion in the United States; they do not represent the senti- 
ment of a single statesman of standing in the United States, 
in the proposition which they make to-day. And why, 
Mr. Speaker? Uorestricted reciprocity, without any power 
to interfere in the tariff of this country by the United States 
—is there any business man in the United States who would 
say that they wanted reciprocity with us if we in this 
country had a right to fix our own tariff, to say, for in- 
stance, that we would have a duty of 40 or 50 per cent., 
while on the other side of the line they might wish to im- 
pose a duty of 10, 174 or 20 per cent,? No such an idea 
has taken root in the minds of American statesmen, On 
this point, I will quote the energetic, if not very 
parliamentary, expression that was used outside this 
House, by an hon. member of this House, who said: 
“Unrestricted reciprocity alone, and not commercial 
union—the Americans never thought of such arrant non- 
sense.” Yes, Mr. Speaker, this motion is merely an attempt 
to make the people believe that they would enjoy great 
material prosperity if they had an immense market for 
their products. Itis true that we would have an immense 
market for our products, but the manufacturers of the 
United States would also have our country for their market, 
and then where would be our products if the American 
manufacturers were at liberty to compete with ours? I 
see my hon. friend smiling. I may quote an expression 
that he used. He said, the greater the market, and the 
more extensive the plant employed, the cheaper would be 
the cost of production of any article. But, Mr. Speaker, 
that is exactly what our manufacturers were saying in 1878, 
when they overthrew the Administration of that time, Then 
our people were saying, it is true we have the benefit of the 
American market, but the Americans have the benefit 
of our market; how can our manufacturers, with their 
smaller plant, with their smaller capital, compete 
with the large manufacturers of the United States ? 
It is a law of gravitation that the larger body attracts, 
and necessarily in the end, absorbs the smaller body. 
Under unrestricted reciprocity the American manufacturers 
could do as they have already done, make this country a 
slaughter market and kill off our nascent manufactures. I 
need not enlarge upon this point, The fact is known to 
every one. It is a by-word among all the manufacturers 


city is an impossibility. It is a thing that hon. gentle- 
men opposite are discussing, but which the Americans 
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will not consent to. I understand they would consent 
to commercial union, and those in the United States 
who favor that scheme do so under the impression that 
it would end in annexation. Why have not Mr. Wiman 
and Mr. Butterworth succeeded in persuading the people 
of Canada to accept that scheme? They have done 
everything that men could do to make the movement 
suceessful, why have they failed ? Bacause the people of 
this country understood that under commercial union the 
fiscal policy of the Dominion of Canada would have to be 
arranged in conjunction with the tariff of the United States, 
What is the meaning of that? When, in a company of 
shareholders, one represents three-fouths of the capital and 
another represents only one-fourth, we know what course 
will be taken, we know what the board of directors is, 
we know what the policy of the company is, and we 
know the general result of such an association. If a 
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man with a penny and a man with a pound go into - 
partnership, we know very well what the result will = 


be. If the tariffs of the two countries were to be fixed 
by a joint commission, we know that the policy of 
the more powerful country would necassarily prevai) over 
the policy of the other. Commercial union has been repu- 
diated by the people. Those who advocated it at first, 
either in the press or on the hustings, are ashamed of it to- 
day. But it is said that it might bring about annexation, 
Well, Mr. Speaker, I shall not indulge in such magnificent 
periods as my own friend has done, and say that the man ~ 
who is true to his native land, is the true patriot, and is 
the true and loyal citizen. That is true, and I tell him 
that is not because we are subjects of our beloved Queen 
Victoria that we are giving up the interests of our land, if 
they come into conflict with the material interests of the 
mother country. I agree with the hon. gentleman in what 
he says about annexation. My hon. friends opposite, at 
least those from the Province of Quebec, must not 
be scandalised, because some of their best men in the 
Province of Quebec have been agitating annexation, 
They have been making speeches to the people on that 
question. Isay annexation is a question that might be 
discussed, but it would not be approved of by the people of 
this Dominion. I remember a circumstance that occurred, 
I am not certain in what year, in an election in Ontario, 
when a gentleman, a friend of my friend, came before an 
Ontario audience. It was in the county of Prescott, and 
not knowing that he was speaking to a population who had 
not the same ideas as those of his Liberal friends in the 
Province of Quebec, having been absent a long time from 
the country, he said in a moment of eloquence, after I 
had charged some of his friends with having annexation 
sentiments: “O yes, when the question of annexation 
comes up you will find more people supporting it than you 
have any idea of.” That was before an Ontario audience. 
and I give my hon. friends opposite credit when I say that 
the chairman of that meeting, who was a good Reformer, 
got up and said: “My friend, if you come here from the 
Province of Quebec only to say such things, the sooner you 
leave the better for you.” I only mention this, Mr. Speaker, 
to show that the question of annexation is one which might 
be discussed, but it would be repudiated by the country. 
But if you say that Canada would be better under the 
American flag, say it: clearly, say it above board, % 
make a platform of it, and then we will discuss it. 
We are not afraid of the verdict of the people, If you find 
dozens and dozens of eloquent men, as my hon. friend is, to 
stand on platforms in the Province of Quebec and say that 
we will be patriotic to our native land, and that our native 


, land will be prepared for annexation, I say the good sense 
i and good judgment of the people of my Province and of my 
and workingmen of this country. Unrestricted recipro-. 


fellow-countrymen will be against them ten to one. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, on these questions, on a question like this we 
are now discussing, it is not the men, the politicians, the 
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statesmen, who are proposing such questions on tho people, 
When bread and butter is at the bottom of the question it is 
the people themselves, the masses themselves, that give the 
word, and those who in public appear to be teachers are 
nothing, if they be true, but faithful echoes of the masses, 
the people themselves, On some abstract questions men 
can dictate to the people, they can state certain opinions 
and impose them on the people; but on a question of 
policy like this it is the voice of the people that decides ; 
and the voice of the people is against you. Your statistics 
may be good, and you may be able to make them prove any- 
thing you want, but the only statistics I want are statistics 
of the sentiments and feelings of the people; and those 
are against you. Mr, Speaker, what | say is correct, The 
people themselves have their say, and in discussing ques- 
tions of this kind abstract theories of men have no influence 
over them. Free trade is in the hearts of the people of 
England; and why? Because in England after long years, 
I might say after centuries of well digested, of well guided, 
of well applied protection, the manufacturing genius of the 
English people bas acquired a perfection that cannot be sur- 
passed or equalled. Manufactures in England challenge and 
defy all competition, and in a country like England where 
the largest possibilities of production have been attained, 
cheap living is the desideratum of the working classes. 
Free trade is in the hearis of the people of England, what- 
ever might be the difficulties which at the present moment 
it might entail on the financial condition of the country. 
On the other hand, protection is in the hearts of the people 
of the United States; and why? Isit because the genius 
for manufacturing industries has not developed there ? It has 
to an immense extent; it has so much that American manuv- 
facturers are the rivals of Great Britain in almost all the 
markets of the world. Why is protection still in the hearts 
of the people of the United States? It is, and will be so 
long as there is a productive south, an extensive west, 
affording opportunities for the activity and intelligence of 
the sons of workingmen to prugress under the protective 
policy which has done great benefit in the past. But it is 
still more in the hearts of the people of the United States, 
because the stracture they have built necessarily requires 
further time to become consolidated so as to be able to defy 
the world, Again, why is it in the hearts of the people of 
the United States ? It is because in their view of develop- 
ing manufacturing industries they look to this northern 
part of the continent as being very soon or in the future, or 
in the near future to become one of the accesories of the 
great republic, not by war, not by coercion but by the 
good policy they have impressed upon the minds of their 
people and which our Government are trying to impress on 
the minds of the people of this country. Should we not 
pursue the same course, should we not build up our 
Own prosperity, our own national spirit and our own 
nation? We are doing it. Again I say that the hearts 
of the people are not with hon. gentlemen opposite on 
the question covered by this resolution. I was saying a 
moment ago that my- hon. friends opposite had changed 
their views, at least in the Province of Quebec on the sub- 
ject. Uptothe time the hon. member for East York 
(Mr. Mackenzie) came into power those were the senti- 
ments of my hon. friends, and I say—and I speak with 
authority in what I am going to say—that in 1877, at the 
time when my hon. friend (Mr. Laurier) joined the Admin- 
istration of Mr. Mackenzie, there was in the Province of} 
Quebec in his own party a strong movement to try and im- 
press upon the leader of the then Government the desira- 
bility of taking up a policy of protection for manufactures 
go as to gain the support of the people of our Province. [ 
am not revealing a secret, 1 am not unwittingly saying it, 
but that celebrated manifesto and protest signed by many 
members of the Liberal party in Quebec, which was 
sented to the leader of the Government just at the moment 
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when my hon. friend (Mr, Laurier) was entering the Ad- 
ministration, that protest. that celebrated memorandum in 
which the great majority of the Liberal party of the Province 
stated that the members of the Government from Quebec 
were not having their views carried into legislation, and in 
which it was stated that they should have some influence 
on the fiscal policy of the Government, that document which 
represented two-thirds ofthe Liberal party in the Province 
of Quebec, and to its refusal by the leader of the Govern- 
ment is attributed the first defeat of my hon. friend in 
Drummond and Arthabaska, and in 1878 the defeat of his 
party and of the Government. Mr. Speaker, I have heard 
before hon, gentlemen on the other side of the House declare 
that no great quostion should be placed before Parliament 
ualess the will of the people had been manifested in acer 
tain manner. We had at the beginning the expression of 
Opinion about commercial union; but that has brokendown 
and disappeared. We have had now three weeks’ debate, 
and before the debate took place there was a notice of 
motion on unrestricted reciprocity. Where are the petitions 
presented to Parliament asking for unrestricted reciprocity ? 
From what county have we expressions of opinion in favor 
of the movement? I have heard some hon. members say 
they were in favor of it. I heard the hon, member for 
Bellechasse (Mr. Amyot), the other day state that we 
were essentially an agricultural race, that manufac- 
tares would spoil our population in Quebec, that manu- 
factures had a deleterious influence over the people, and 
that the policy of the Government was the reason why 
such a large number of the population had emigrated from 
the Province of Quebec tothe United States. My hon. 
friend here and my hon. friend there forgot to say one 
thing. Why are French Canadians emigrating to the 
United States; for what reason do they go there? Do they 
go there as agriculturists ? No, they go there to work in 
the factories; and I believe that if oar manufactures were 
better developed in this country than they have been up to 
the present time emigration would cease. I have already 
said that the period of the greatest emigration to the Slates 
was during the time of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, But 
is the emigration now as large as my hon. friends opposite 
are pleased to say itis? Isay, no; and strange to say my 
authority for this assertion will be an expression of opinion 
very recently given by one of the papers on which my hon. 
friends opposite will not cast suspicion, I quote now from 
the Montreal Witness of the 4th April : 

‘“‘ For some weeks back the incoming traiis trom the United States 
have had more passengers belonging to the working classes on them than 
usual at this season of the year. Heretofore large gangs left for the 
brickfields and other industries in the State of Massachusetts, but this 
year that state of affairs has been reversed. Not only the breadwinners 
are returning but their families and they are bringing wih them large 
quantities of their household effects ; so much so that extra help has 
been put on to handle the baggage and see it delivered safely at its 
destination. Very few of the passengers come through to Montreal 
compared with the large number that get off at the different way 
stations this side of ths line between St. Lambert’s and St. Armand’s. 
They have been gradually increasing until extra cars have had to be 


put on the carry the people and their baggage back to their native place 
in Canada ”’ 


Mr. FISHER, Read the entire article. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. I think there is enough there to prove 
what I have said but I will finish it. I did not know that 
my hon. friends on the other side of the House had been so 
much interested in the article, but it appears now they 
must have seen the article and that it was touching a little 
upon their toes. They have seen thatit has a certain bearing 


| on the discussion and I am glad to see that they havo read 


it. My friend has asked me to continue the article and f£ 
will do co: 


‘(4 Witness reporter asked the father of a family of thirteen 
children——” 


That is a good exodus from the United Stutes, 
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—‘ the cause of so many of the French Canadians returning to Canada. 
He said the different factories had been shut down for the most part,’’— 


Is it that my hon. friends would insist on my reading ? and 
that they were coming back to work in the manufactories 
of Canada. 

—‘‘as they considered they had a sufficient stock on hand for present 
demands.” 

Do my hon. friends want me to continue with the article? 
I do not indulge much in reading the Witness, but it is an 
interesting paper at times, and | will continue: 


“ (Have they any more now than they have had for two or three years 
back?’ asked the newspaper man.” 


I do not know what member of the other side suggested 
that question. 


“ (Qh, no,’ was the reply, ‘but we have been informed that another 
presidential election will take place next fall which may bring about a 
good many changes in the tariff which might prove ruinous to manu- 
facturers if they had a large stock on hand, and this is the reason they 
give for throwing us out of employment.’ ’’ 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Read on; is there any more? 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. That is all, I cannot read more 
because it is the entire article. But I am thankful to the 
interrupter who has given me a chance of showing one 
thing more than I intended when I began to read that 
-article, and that is that the Americans are so much afraid 
that the result of the next presidential campaign might be 
against protection, that even now they are beginning to 
emigrate to Canada for protection. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
wish to continue the discussion any further. [ do not wish 
to take the time of the House any longer and I think I will 
close my remarks, Before concluding I beg to apologise to 
the House if I have not put my remarks in as good form as 
my hon. friend who spoke before me has done. At all 
events I speak as I feel. I may not speak very well, but I 
speak as strongly as 1 can, because I feel very strongly on 
this subject. The whole résumé of the argument of my 
friends on the other side against the Government is this: 
They say tous: “We want more manufactures, we want 
Americans to come here and manufacture for us; we are 
not satisfied with the strides this country has made 
during the last twenty years and especially during 
the last ten years under the policy of the Goy- 
ernment, We want to have the same impetus in the 
way of progress that the American Union has had,” Mr, 
Speaker, I challenge this assertion, and I think I am right 
in saying that Canada during the last ten years has made 
greater strides in the road of progress and prosperity than 
the American Union has done in comparison to its popula- 
tion, And, Mr. Speaker, what authority shall I give you 
to prove this, I shall give you the authority of the Amer- 
icans themselves. Not long ago I read in an American 
paper an article saying that if the Americans allowed this 
country to go on as we were going, if they allowed the 
Government of this country to follow the policy we had 
been following, that we would see greater progress, greater 
advancement and greater superiority in this country than 
could be claimed even by the spread-eaglism of American 
papers for the United States. I take the opinions of the 
Americans to show that we are making greater and vaster 
progress than they themselves have made. But not only 
can I give you the opinions of Americans on this subject, 
but I can give you statistics which prove clearer, better 
and more conclusive than any other statistics we can have. 
I do not like, however, reading long arrays of figures to 
the House. I take it that the arguments of my hon. friends 
are that the Government has over-estimated the capacity 
of this country in the liabilities which have been undertaken 
by the Government during the last twenty years. That same 
old argument of the gentlemen opposite is used to-day, that 
the Government has made an extravagant expenditure, and 
that the Government has over-estimated the capacities of the 
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country to meet its liabilities. I say that this argument is 
not only a false notion, but that it is also a false teaching to 
the people. This teaching has been repeated for the last 
twenty-five years, and the answer to it is found in the lists 
of the money markets of the world. In 1867, as a young 
man I used to hear in my county the same arguments and 
the same speeches as we hear to-day—that the Conservative 
Government was leading the country to ruin, and that ina 
few years we would be bankrupt; but we are not bankrupt 
yet. I find by the Hconomist, the leading financial paper of 
Kogland, that in 1866, in the month of August, Canadian 
5 per cents were quoted at 76, and 6 per cents at 96-97, and 
in the month of November the 5 per cents had risen in view 
of Confederation to 81-82, and the 6 per cents to 96$-973. 
That was at the time my hon. friends on the other side were 
saying that Confederation was going to ruin the country, 
that the ambition of the Prime Minister to make a grand 
coantry on this North American continent was a scheme to 
ruin the old Provinces of Canada. What was the course of 
our securities from 1867 to 1878? I see by the same finan- 
cial paper that in December, 1878, Canadian 6 per cents 
were quoted at 101. 


Mr. JONES. That is because you got the Maritime Pro- 
vinces in to give you credit. 


Mr.CHAPLEAU,. So much for the scheme of Confede- 
ration which was denounced by the hon, gentleman; and 
[hope that Nova Scotia, with her good representatives, 
my hon. friend included, will still contribute to put higher 
the credit of Canadian securities. 


Mr. JONES. You have been telling us that the small 
country always suffers by connection with the larger. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Iam very sorry the enthusiasm the 
interruption has raised has prevented me hearing the hon. 
gentleman’s remark. I was about to say that our 6 per 
cents in 1878 were quoted at 101-105, and our 4 per cents, 
maturing in 1904, were quoted at the same time at 89-91. 
Then, if we come to that worst period of all under the pre: 
sent Administration, we find the same 4 per cents quoted 
on March 22, 1888, at 115-117. Our 34 per cents securi- 
ties one-half per cent. less than the late consols of Hogland, 
were quoted on the same date at 108-110. We generally 
say that we are better appreciated by our neighbors than 
we can be appreciated at home; but there is another say- 
ing which is very true, and I apply it to my hon. friend 
with his poetical quotations, and with all his great prophe- 
sies—nobody is a prophet in his own country; and surely, 
if nobody is a prophet in his own country, the Opposition 
for the past twenty-five years have been very bad prophets, 
and it has been for the good of the country that their pro- 
phesies have never been fulfilled. My hon, friend quoted 
the opinion of one of his friends, the hon, member for St. 
Hyacinthe (Mr. Bernier), with regard to the industrial 
movement in that city, and stated that Mr, Boaz, who I think 
is at the head of the worsted woollen manufactures there, had 
sent a telegram to the effect that he would like to see reci- 
procity with the United States, because with it he would 
sell his products better than he does now. I would ask my 
hon, friend from St. Hyacinthe, who had some interests in 
1878, if the reason he did not withdraw the capital he had 
then in manufactures was that he could not withdraw it be- 
cause they were bankrupt at that time. I might quote to 
him the evidence of one of the most successful manufac- 
turers in this country, Mr. Coté, of St. Hyacinthe, and I 
would ask him to say whether protection has not done this 
country not only an immense good, but removed it from 
the danger of bankruptcy which was threatening it if the- 
Americans had been allowed to continue to make the 
country a slaughter market. In 1878 the woollen manu-. 
factarers of St. Hyacinthe were on the brink of bankruptcy, 
now they are prosperous; and I give credit to that 
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little town, Liberal as it is, and I do not find fault 
with it because it is Liberal. But I would add what 
my hon. friend has forgotten, that that town has 
prospered not only on account of the National Policy, 
which the hon. gentleman has denounced, but on top of the 
protection given by the Government, it has voted liberal 
bonuses to manufactures, which have startled other towns 
in the country which were asserting that St. Hyacinthe 
was going toruin. That little town has proved that pro- 
tection was good even when it went one better than the 
Government. I say, that if the Government were doing 
what my hon. friends were saying they were doing, over- 
estimating the capacity of the people of this country to 
meet the liabilities the Government have incurred for the 
development of the country, I would say that even this I 
would approve, and the country and the electors would 
approve, The electors will always be for a policy that is 
on the side of hope and progress, and that looks to the 
the building up of a nation; and the electorate will always 
hold that a policy of hope, of progress, of the building up 
of anationality, should be the great aim and object of a 
Government deserving of the trust of the country, which 
trust we have received and are doing our best to fulfil. Bet- 
ter than that. In carrying out what is said in the motion 
in-amendment of my hon. friend (Mr. Foster) ; in declaring 
not: that we want unrestricted reciprocity with the Ameri- 
cans, which would mean the destruction of our manufac- 
tures, but that we desire, as good Americans also desire, to 
have the best of feeling and larger trade relations between 
the two countries, while taking care to give due considera- 
tion to the interests of our own manufacturing industries, 
and to this end we shall continue to work for the good of 
the people and the glory of the country. 


Mr. FLYNN, It is not my intention to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House at-any length, as this great question has 
been ably and exhaustibly discussed by hon. gentlemen who 
preceded me on this side, but I feel that I would not fairly 
discharge the duty I owe to those I have the honor to re- 
present, if I gave a silent vote on a question so important 
as this. I desire also to say that Ido not approach the dis- 
cussion of this question in any party spirit. Had the resolu- 
tion moved by the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) been moved by any member of the 
Government or by any of their supporters, or had a resolu- 
tion embodying the same principle been moved by them, it 
would have piel tu cateediany- support and approval. I 
look upon this questi mprehensive, as 
affecting too closely the interests of all classes in this Dom- 
inion; t0-be diacusted from the narrow standpoint of party. 
I support ee re olpronly with 


te United States, e it would be of great 


i I know that unrestricted reci- 
procity would be of great benefit to the Maritime Provinces, 
and I know that an overwhelming majority of the people of 
the Lower Provinces would view any measure embodying 
that policy with a great deal of favor. Much has been 
said by hon. gentlemen opposite against the resolution, 
but» their arguments may be narrowed down to two: 
Disloyalty and injury to our manufacturing industries, 
There was one gentleman from the Province of, 
Nova Scotia who addressed the House on the resolution, 
with whose manner I was pleased, but I was surprised at | 
some of the statements that he made,. I allude to the 
junior member for Halifax (Mr. Kenny). That hon. gen. | 
tleman declared that, on this side, we said our people were | 
not prosperous, that our people were not contented, and | 
that they were forced to go to the neighboring republic in 
search of employment. Did that hon, gentleman attempt 
to deny those statements, What did he say? He denied | 
that our people were leaving the country, and he contended 


the land which gave employment to our people, and enabled 
them to live happily at home. Let me take the eastern 
part of Nova Scotia. In dealing with this question, I will 
speak of that section of country with whichI am most 
familar. I will take the four counties of Cape Breton, the 
two adjoining counties, making six counties, with a popula- 
tion of over 120,000, and I will take the neighboring pro- 
vince of Prince Edward Island with a population of 108,000; 
and I say that the National Policy has not built one factory 
in eastern Nova Scotia. Take the county of Halifax, 
which has a population cf 65,000, with the exception of 
three factories that were brought into existence through its 
influence, there isnonein all eastern Nova Scotia, including 
the county of Halifax, itis true the National Policy has 
built up three industries there: two sugar refineries and a 
cotton factory. But what was the result? All the original 
stock of the sugar refinery in the city of Halifax was com- 
pletely lost, and $100,000 was due to the bank of which 
this hon. gentleman was president. The hon. gentleman 
knows also that the refinery, which was started into exist- 

ence at Dartmouth under the auspices of the National 
Policy, had scarcely begun running when it also collapsed. 
It is true these refineries are again running, and may per- 
haps be doing a little business, but the result I have given 
was the result in the first instance. The cotton factory was 
started under the auspices of the National Policy, and now 
I believe the junior member for Halifax (Mr. Kenny) would 
not give fifty cents in the dollar for its stock. So much for 
the three factories brought into existence in Nova Scotia, We 
had some factories in the Maritime Provinces before the 
introduction of the National Policy. We had three very 
important factories, Logan’s factory in Pictou county, Nova 
Scotia, the Londonderry steel works in tho county of Col- 
chester, represented by the Postmaster General, and Parks 
cotton factory in New Brunswick. These three factories, 
under the revenue tariff, previous to the introduction of the 
National Policy, were able to keep afloat, but after the 

introduction of the National Policy they collapsed and went 
to ruin under its benign infiuence. It would have been 

better had the hon, gentleman, when he made the state- 
ment that our people were employed happily at home in 

our factories, stated to the House what factories the National 

Policy had brought into existence in Nova Scotia, and what 

people were employed in them. Hon, gentlemen on this 

side, when they made statements that numbers of our 

people were leaving this country, forced to leave it for the 

want of employment, were decried throughout this country, 

It is certainly not pleasant to have to say that people are 

forced to leave Canada, but, as representatives of the people, 

we have a solemn duty to perform, and whether hon, gen- 

tlemen opposite call the performance of that duty decrying 

the country or not, the statements are true, and we are 

justified in making them. I speak with more particular 

information of the section of country which I represent, and 

I say that our people have been leaving and are still leav- 

ing that section in large numbers for the States. No later 

than the other day, I recoived a letter from a friend of 
mine in the county [ represent, who said : 


‘¢ Hundreds are leaving for the States. The agent of Hawkesbury 
sold, I am informed, seventy-five tickets in one day this week for 
Boston.” 


In another letter my informant tells me: 


‘‘The steamer Rimouski continues running here, She has taken a 
great number of our people within the last fortnight, many of them 
Frenchmen, who are going to the States. I am told thore is a large 
number preparing to leave between this and the first of April.’’ 


I know that last year large numbers left not to return, 
bringing their families with them, and taking up their 
domiciles in the United States; and the same emigration 
continues this year, notwithstanding any statements of hon. 
gentlemen opposite to the contrary. So far from the 


——-that-the National-Policy- had- established-factories-all. over. National Policy being a benefit, I look upon it as the great 
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est evil that could have befailen the lower Provinces. Now, 
as to the other arguments that have been adduced in opposi- 
tion to the resolution moved by my hon. friend from South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), and that have been given 
to the House as evidence of the prosperity of the Dominion 
of Canada. One is the deposits in the savings banks, The 
junior member for Halifax (Mr. Kenny), exultantly pointed 
out the amount of the deposits in the savings banks in 
Nova Scotia, and in the Dominion, and said it was absurd 
for anyone to deny that this was a test and a proof of 
the prosperity of the people. At the outset, I say 
that it is no test. Isay that the deposits in the savings 
banks are no test of the prosperity or wealth of this country, 
and that it is absurd to say that the increase of the deposits 
in the savings banks is any evidence of an increase in our 
prosperity. Let me call your attention to the condition of 
affairs in 1873, which was one of the most prosperous years 
that we have known in this country. The Finance Minister, 
in this Budget speech of that year, congratulated the House 
and the country on the prosperity which existed, aud he 
might well doso. In that year, our imports amounted to 
$157 514,594, and our exports to $89,789,922, the imports 
exceeding the imports of 1886 by $28,000,000 and the exports 
exceeding the exports of 1886 by $4,500,000. That was one 
of the most prosperous years in the history of the Dominion 
of Canada. That was admitted on all sides, and this is the 
evidence that it has never been exceeded in the amount of 
the trade we did ia any year before or since. Well, we 
find that in that year, the deposits in the savings banks 
amounted to $10,221,393. Weare all aware’ that a wave 
of depression swept over this country just after that time, 
which continued from 1874 to 1879, and I believe there 
was no more depressed period in the commercial history of 
Canada before or since, If this savings banks doctrine is 
true, the savings and accumulations of the years of prospe- 
rity should have been taken out during the years of depres- 
sion, but was that the case? Not at all. I find that, during 
the period of depression, during the period that hon. gentle- 
men opposite talked about the “flies on the wheel,” and 
said that the country was going to ruin, the deposits in the 
savings banks were increasing from year to year until, 
from $10,000,000 in 1873 they reached, in 1879, $15,375,- 
124, or, during that period of depression the deposits in the 
saving banks increased by more than 50 per cent. If, 
during the period of depression, there was a continual 
yearly increase in the deposits in the saving banks, I would 
ask hon. gentlemen how those deposits can be an evidence 
of prosperity, 1 would ask them how they can say that this 
is the true test of the wealth and prosperity of the people ? 
I think it is so absurd that I shall not further waste the 
time of the iouse uponit. But, ifit is a true test of the 
prosperity of the people, and an index of the wealth and 
progress of the country, let me call the attention of hon. 
gentlemen opposite to the savings bank deposits in the 
New England States. I will take the six States in New 
England and give you the population of each and the 
deposits in the savings banks. 


Population. Deposits. 

Main@isccccdcsanecaecasviccncetes 648,930  seave $ 35,111,600 
New Hampshire...... ssecce vocveece 346,991 47,213,219 
VICHMNONDecerenescssCesseuilesssscpaxsiet Mio, OOM Medeses 11,723,625 
Massachusetts ......cc000 eee pavautee 1,783,000 sesoes 274,998,413 
Rhode Island ...ser cece eiicesuntauscen 276,500 eee 51,816,390 
OMonnecticuteree ms 6225700 meen 92, 183,425 
Potala Gercerteeseriatece 4,010,526 ......8 513,345,572 


From this we find that these six States in New England, 

with a population less than the population of Canada, have 

savings bark deposits amounting to over $500,000,u0v, or 

an amount equal to $125 for every man, woman and child; 

while we in Canada had, in 1886, an amount of $38,173,813, 

or about $7.50 per head of the population, Those six States 
Mr, FLynn. 


had something over $513,000,000, while we had only 
$38,000,000. The little State of Rhode Island, with a pop- 
lation a little more than one-half the population of Nova 
Scotia, and possessing none of her natural advantages, with- 
out her wealth of soil, her inexhaustible fisheries, and ber un- 
developed mineral resources, had an amount deposited in the 
savings banks of over $51,000,000—a great deal more than 
the amount of the deposits in the whole Dominion of Canada. 
Still hon. gentlemen opposite will persist in giving us the 
saving banks deposits as an evidence of the progress and 
prosperity of the country. I said at the outset that there 
was nothing in it, and that it was no test whatever of the 
progress and prosperity of the country. The people of the 
Maritime Provinces, having realised the benefits flowing 
from the limited Treaty of 1854, are fully satisfied that 
unrestricted trade with the United States would be of vast 


benefit to them, Trade hampered and restricted as ours is | 


with the country nearest to us must injure and has injured 
the Maritime Provinces very much. There can be no better 
proof of the value and advantage of unrestricted reciprocity 
to the people of the Maritime Provinces at all events, and 
I think to the people of the whole Dominion, than the 
progress which was made during the existence of the 
Treaty of 1854. From the first year of that treaty, our trade 
with the United States steadily increased untilits termina- 
tion. For a period of nine years previous to the treaty of 1854, 
our trade with the United States had only increased $12,- 
000,000. In 1845 it was $8,000,000 and in 1884 $20,000,000. 
But what was the result? The very first year of the 
treaty, it increased from $20,000,000 to $33,000,000, 
$13,000,060 in one year, $1,000,000 more than the total 
increase during a period of nine years previous to the 
treaty. This increase continued year after year until, in 
1866, the last year of the treaty, it had reached the enor- 
mous sum of $84,000,000. During the existence of the 
treaty, a period of 12 years, our trade had iucreased 
$64,000,000, while, during a period of nine years 
previous, it had only increased $12,000,000. What 
do we find the very first year of its abrogation? When 
the treaty was abrogated in 1866 and the restrictive 
duties became operative again, there was a falling off in 
our trade with the United States of $27,000,000. 
Let me cal! your attention again to the effect which this 
had on the Maritime Provinces, for I have been referring 
to the trade of the whole Dominion. The trade of Nova 
Scotia with the States amounted, in 1854, to $4,500,000; 
in 1¢66 it amounted to $7,300,000. The trade of New 
Brunswick with the United States amounted, in 1854, to 
$4,050,000; in 1866, to $5,300,000. The trade of Prince 
Edward Island with the United States amounted, in 1854, 
to $2-0,000; in 1865—the Island fiscal year closing in 
December—the trade was $1,050,000, while the increase 
in the other Provinces was very great indeed. The increase 
in the trade of the Island was marvellous, amounting to 
over 400 per cent. These figures show what great advan- 
tage the Reciprocity Treaty was to these three Provinces 
during its existence. Now, Sir, I have a statement here, 


from which it appears that while the treaty was in exist - 


ence our population kept on steadily increasing, but after 


its abrogation the population decreased. This appears. 


from the following statement :— 


Percentage of 
—_—_ 1851. 1871. inoreauee 
Nova Scotia.......00. R 276 851 387,800 40'0 
New Brunswick . ...... 193,800 285,594 47 ‘4 
Prince Edward Island 87,000 96,226 40°3 
Mo tal Siccectevsacseraneees|) |LOST;O04 767,415 |") 42°¥ 
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1871. 1881. 
Nova Scotia .......scerecsvors sores 387,800 440,572 14°3 
New Brunswick ... 285,594 321,233 12°5 
Prince Edward Islan 96,226 108,891 15°8 
TOLAIB ienenccrossgeibecsersss 767,451 870,696 13°56 


Reducing these percentages to the base of yearly increase 
we get— 


Average 
increase per year. 
42-7 per cont, in 20 VeAars.....cccersecsees rorersess 2°135 
3°5 do LOT NGOs ceses ecessees cvevecovees 1:°035 


Now, if, during those 12 years, we increased so much more 
rapidly than during the following ten years, itis fair to 
assume that if the whole term had been under reciprocity, 
our progress in population would have been twice as rapid 
as it was in the period without reciprocity. Ihave given 
this evidence of the progress of the country during the 
existence of that treaty as a proof ofthe great advantage 
we would derive from a renewal of it. At all events, 
to the people of the Maritime Provinces it is a 
question of vital importance, more particalarly to the 
fishermen. I have the honor to represent a constituency 
largely engaged in the fishing industry, and I know how 
much that industry has suffered from the duties it has to 
pay on fish now exported to the United States, and I know 
how many of our fishermen leave, year after year, to 
man American fishing vessels, because as was stated the 
other night, the man who fishes in a Nova Scotia fishing 
vessel labors under a disadvantage as compared with 
a Nova Scotian who fishes in anAmerican fishing 
vessel; he saves so much duty on his codfish, and 
$2 a barrel on his mackerel. Now, it was stated here 
the othér night by the senior member for Halifax (Mr. 
Jones) and the hon, member for Queen’s, P. HE. I. (Mr. 
Davies) that the United States was the only market for our 
mackerel. That statement is correct; I state also that the 
only market for the mackerel produced by the fishermen of 
the Maritime Provinces, is the United States. But, Mr, 
Speaker, in addition to the testimony of these two hon. 
gentlemen, let me give the testimony of an hon. gentleman 
whose opinion will be accepted with the highest respect, at 
least by hon. gentlemen opposite—I allude to the Premier. 
In 1871, in discussing the Washington Treaty, in this 
House, the Premier said: 

“ They are so anxious to get free admission of their fish into the 
American market that they would view with great sorrow any action of 
this House which would exclude them from that market, that they look 
forwara with increasing confidence to a large development of their trade, 
and of that great industry, and Isay that being the case—ifit be 
to the interest of ihe fishermen and for the advantage of that branch of 
national industry, setting aside all other consideratious, we ought not 
wilfully to injure that interest. Why, Sir, what is the factof the cage 
agit stands? ‘he only market for the Uanadian No. 1 mackerel in the 
world is the United States. That is our only market and we are practi- 
cally excluded from it by the present duty. The consequence of that is 
that our fishermen are at the mercy of the American fishermen. They 
are made the hewers of wood and the drawers of waters for the Americans. 
They are obliged to sell their fish at the Americans own price. The 
American fishermen purchase their fish at a nominal value and control 
the American market. The great profits of the trade are handed over 
to the American fiskermsa or the American merchants, engaged in the 
trade and they profit to the loss of our own industry and our own 
people.” 


Again, in the same speech on that occasion, in alluding 
to the period during the existence of the treaty of 1854, he 
said : 

*« More goods were imported than ever before, commerce was brisk, 
stores were open and profits made which never would have been 
realised but for the existence of the treaty.” 


Again the Premier said on that occasion ; 


‘That our fisheries are valuable, I am, wellaware. Their value, 
under favorable conditions, could not be overestimated, but that value 
will be great or small, just in proportion to the markets we possess.”’ 
Now,Mr. Speaker, I could use no more expressive or poower- 
ful language than this,to show the value of the markets of the 
United States to the fishermen of the Lower Provinces. 
There was one other point thrown out, with which I will 
deal briefly, that is the question of direct taxation, It was 
stated here by some hon, gentlemen that we levied $7,000 - 
00v in customs duties on imports from the United States, 
and that if the resolution moved by the hon. member 
for South Oxford was to come into effect, and we 
were to have unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States, we would lose this revenue of $7,000,000, and 
that this loss could only be made up by direct taxation. 
Mr. Speaker, I deny that, [deny that one dollar of direct 
taxation would have to be levied on the people of this coun- 
try as a result of reciprocity. In 1878 the present Finance 
Minister, then in Opposition, stated, when the expenditure 
under the Mackenzie Administration amounted to $22,500,- 
000, that it was more than enough to govera this country, 
and he stated in this House that if he and his friends were 
again restored to power, they were capable in the future, 
as they had in the past, of governing this country wisely, 
economically and well, but within certain bounds and 
limits. What were those limits? Within the limits of 
$22,000,000 or $23,000,000. That same statement was made 
by Sir Leonard Tilley, then Mr, Tilley, the member for St, 
John. He stated that the Mackenzie Administration was 
extravagant, and that an expenditure of $23,000,000 was 
much more than was needed to govern this country. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what was the expenditure last year? I 
think it was $36,000,000—I am speaking from memory. 
If it was $36,000,000 it would be something like $13,000,000 
in excess of what hon. gentlemen made ont. If you take 
$7,000,000 from the $13,000,000 you still have $6,000,000 
left, and adding that to the $23,000,000 would give $29,- 
000,000, even without the $7,000,000, which hon. 
gentlemen opposite say we would lose. We will suppose 
that if unrestricted reciprocity came into force we lost the 
$7,000,000. Who pays that amount? Those are duties on 
goods which are paid by the people of the Dominion, If 
we had unrestricted reciprocity we would lose those $7/,000,- 
000? The people of Canada instead of payiog $7,000,000 in 
duties, would be purchasing goods to that value. But 
supposing there was a loss to the revenue of the country, is 
there any way of balancing the account by retrenchment? 
I say there is, There are many items on which retrench- 
ment can be made. In the first place, if we had unrestricted 
reciprocity we could save $150,000 annually expended 
on the protection of our fisheries, No less than $27,- 
0v0 has been expended of the Railway Commission 
acd $24,000 on the Labor Commission up to date, 
a total expenditure of over $50,000, and whatever benefit 
it may be to Ontario or Quebec I unhesitatingly 
say that will be of no benefit to the people of Nova Scotia. 
Then there is the Franchise Act, which is not necessary in 
my opinion, which costs $500,000, That amount could be 
saved. Then there is the expenditure on immigration, 
regarding which the policy of the Government has been 
changed this year. ‘That amount could be saved. Then 
there is the militia expenditure, a large amount of which is 
unnecessary, there is a large expenditure also for the 
Mounted Police, and there are also various items on which 
saving could be effected if a policy of retrenchment were 
pursued. But above and beyond all, if we had unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States, I maintain that such 
would be the prosperity of the country that the volume of 
dutiable goods from other countries would so greatly increased 
and the purchasing power of the people would be much 
enlarged ag to make up any deficiency tor the loss sustained, 
Give us reciprocity, and there is nobody in Nova Scotia 
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who will fear to face the $7,000,000 deficiency. Two 
of the main arguments used by hon. gentlemen who opposed’ 
the resolution of the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) are the disloyalty argument and the loss 
to our manufacturers. I fail to see how the exchange of a 
few barrels of fish or a few bushels of potatoes with our 
neighbors across the border could affect our loyalty. Of 
course,since the Finance Minister spoke yesterday afternoon, 
the opposition to the resolution has taken quite a different 
turn. The resolution was opposed outright by the amend- 
ment of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, but yesterday 
ducing discussion the Finance Minister said it was the policy 
of the Government now, as it had been their policy before, 
to obtain reciprocity in natural products. Therefore, he 
has rolieved us from the crime of wanting in allegiance, or 
disloyalty so far as natural products are concerned, It was 
asserted before that, that would be an act of disloyalty, but 
anything in regard to manufactured goods would be an 
overt act of treason compassing the death of Her Majesty, 
according to the views of some hon. gentlemen opposite. 
Let me go back as far as the year 1847. Such a depression 
of trade prevailed at that time in Upper and Lower Canada 
that a pet.tion was sent to Her Majesty asking the Imperial 
Government to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States, Nothing came of it, but it resulted in 
the annexation movement of 1849. We had a treaty 
in 1854 in natural products and also a treaty in 1871, 
and if that treaty was not a more extended treaty it was 
because the British commissioners could not get a more 
extended treaty. There was no disloyalty then in regard 
to those who fiamed the treaty for an interchange of com- 
modities with the United States; and if we ask more ex- 
tended terms for an interchange of manufactures as well as 
natural products, are we open to the charge of disloyalty ? 
Not at all. Ifit was not disloyal at that time, it cannot be 
disloyal now. I quote now from the Minute of Council of' 
1865, which has already been quoted, but'it is one of those 
documents which it is necessary to bring forward because 
of the contentions put forward by hon. members, and in 
fact the Secretary of State himself used the word “ annexa- 
tion” 50 or 60 times during his speech and the whole ten- 
dency of his utterances was not to meet by argument the 
resolution of unrestricted reciprocity and to show that it 
would be an injury to Canada, but he sought to lead the 
people off the track by inducing them to believe it would 
bring on annexation. That is the reason I quote this state- 
ment from the Minute of Council in 1865, in which it is 
stated : ’ 

‘Under the beneficent operation of the system of self-government 
which the later policy of the mother country has accorded to Oanada in 
common with the other colomies possessing representative institutions 
combined with the advantages secured by the Reciprocity Treaty of an 
unrestricted commerce with our nearest neighbors in the natural produc- 
tions‘of the two countries all agitation fororganic changes has ceased, 
all dissatisfaction with the existing political relations of the Provinces 
has wholly disappeared.’ 

In the same document in urging upon the British Gover n- 
ment the necessity for renewing the treaty they say : 

‘They cannot err in directing the attention of the English Govern- 
ment to the connection which is usually found to exist between the 
material prosperity and the political contentment of a people, for in 
doing so they feel that they are appealing to the highest motives that 
can actuate patriotic statesmen—the desire to perpetuate a Dominion, 
founded on the affectionate allegeance of a prosperous and contented 
people.” 

Here we have it laid down as a doctrine that political con- 
tentment exists with material prosperity. Thus if we had 
material prosperity under the tariff of 1854 we had the 
assurance that we would have that prosperity increased 
under the treaty for unrestricted reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States, and having that prosperity 
ws would have contentment. If there is: an annexation 
feeling existing to-day, and 1 know it does exist, so long’ as 
weare shutout of the neighboring republic it will exist, so 
Mr, FLENN, 


‘on both sides it will exist. 


long as trade is depressed, so long a8 we have high tariffs 
Let us have unrestricted reci- 
procity with the United States to-morrow and a free inter- 
change of natural and manufactured products and that 
feeling will disappear at once, because I believe no matter 
whether the Government is one by a Czar or republic, there 
will be contentment if there is prosperity. It was said in 
1878, when the present Premier, then in Opposition, moved 
his resolution, that it was not for a protective policy 
but that its main object was to secure a reciprocity of tariff, 
Taat was in 1878—L[ recollect it well—and on every hust- 
ings in Nova Scotia where we fought the battle we had two 
things to meet. They knew the Maritime Provinces would 
oppose a protective policy, that it would be injurious to 
their best interests, and it was then said we asked for a 
protective policy in order to obtain reciprocity. It was a 
readjustment of the tariff or a reciprocity of tariff leading 
up to a reciprocity of trade. Here was the statement: 


‘‘ Will encourage and develop an active interprovincial trade.” 


It has not developed that interprovincial trade. The inter- 
provincial trade has been one-sided, because, as has been 
repeatedly said, you cannot legislate against geography. 
The people of Ontario do sell us a lot of goods, but we sell 
them nothing in return. They take none of our farm pro- 
duce, because it is too far and too costly to send tothem ; they 
take none of our coal, because that is bulky and costly and 
they cannot take it, but they buy American coal notwith- 
standing the duty upon it. It is true that the Province of 
Quebec may have taken some coal from the Province of 
Nova Scotia, but how has this happened? As was stated 
here to-night, it was done at the expense of the people of the 
Dominion of Canada. You send it from Pictou to Quebec 
a distance of 637 milles at 80 cents a ton, 20 cents less than 
we have to pay from Pictou to the place were I live. That 
is the way you force that interprovincial trade. I shall 
say nothing in reference to the standing offer as enough 
has been’said on that question within the last few days. 
The cry of loyalty. is one used as a bugbear to frighten 
weakminded people, but I do not think it will have much 
effect. The people of Canada have always had a strong 
attachment to the mother country. It is the land of our 
fathers, and everyone of us feels strongly attached to the old 
country. But we have another land. There is this Canada, It 
is our home and we in Parliament who are entrusted: with 
the legislation of the country should have as our aim and 
our object, to legislate in that direction in which we may: 
advance and promote the best interestsof Canada. That is® 
the true way, and it should be the true object of every. 
Canadian legislator. Now, Sir, in addition to the benefit. 
froma commercial point of view, there is another good 
result that would follow from unrestricted reciprocity. lf we 
had unrestricted reciprocity with the United States it would 
settle the fishery question, that question which has time and: 
again given rise to serious complications between England’ 
and the United States, and one that may at any time, by an” 
act of imprudence on the part of an officer in charge of one 
of our police vessels, involve both countries in serious* 
difficulties. I say that in addition to the commercial 
advantages that would follow from unrestricted reciprocity 
the settlement of this question would be one very desirable - 
result which would be sure to follow. We must protect our’ 
fisheries. They are ours by solemn compact. We have 
certain rights that foreign fishermen are excluded from. 
We have always been willing, and are willing still, in - 
consideration of a fair equivalent, to give within our terri- 
torial waters the same rights as we possess ourselves, but” 
until we get that fair equivalent those fisheries must be 
protected, and during thoir protection serious difficulties 
may arise which it would be well if we could avoid, and I 
believe that only by unrestricted reciprocity can we avoid 
them, I believe, Sir, too, that the overwhelming majority 
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-of the people of this Dominion favor the resolution submit- 
ted by the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright)—all but the manufacturing class. But, Sir, all those 
engaged in the manufacturing industry are not opposed 
“to unrestricted reciprocity. I saw the other day in one of 
the leading journals of Toronto forty or fifty names of 
leading manufacturers who were in favor of unrestricted 
reciprocity, and I have heard gentlemen on this side of the 
House name others who are not afraid of that policy. I 
cannot see what our manufacturer has to fear. With all 
the modern appliances, cheap machinery, cheap raw 
material, with as cheap labor as they can procure in the 
United States, with proper care, and proper supervision 
over their industries, what have Canadian manufacturers to 
fear? Nothing whatever, Mr. Speaker. Under unrestricted 
reciprocity in place of five millions as consumers they would 
have sixty-five millions, and therefore they have nothing to 
fear. But suppose some of those industries would suffer ; is 
the limited few engaged directly and indirectly in the manu- 
facturing industries of this country to stand in the way of 
the prosperity of the great majori(y? Let uscomparethe fow 
engaged in the manufacturing industries or those who give 
employment with the lumbermen, with the fishermen, the 
farmers, the mechanics, the laborers and all the other classes 
whoare not benefited in the slightest, but who are oppressed 
by this system of taxation which protects the manufacturing 
industries. Our total exports in 1886 were $80,000,000. Our 
export of manufactured goods was $3,000,000 and the 
exports of the forest, mines, fisheries and the soil were $77,- 
000,000. Here we have an export of $80,000,000 and only 
$3,000,000 of which was exported by manufacturers, and yet 
we are asked to stay our hand and not to accept reciprocity 
with the United States because we will injure the manufac- 
turesin this Dominion by so doing. We have engaged in 
agricultural pursuits 657,281 people ; laborers 165,000; fisher- 
men and other occupations over 250,000, making a total of 
1,580,000. I take those statistics from a book issued by the 
Agricultural Department, the Statistical Record of 1886. Of 
those engaged in manufactures we have 2,390, of operatives 
5,846 or 8,236 as compared with over 1,000,000 engaged in 
other pursuits, and yet we are asked to stay our hand in 
order to protect the few, when we could benefit the 
majority. Now, Sir, unrestricted reciprocity would not 
only give us a market for our natural products, but would 
give a great stimulus to the development of our mineral 
resources. We have in this Dominion a great many 
valuable mineral deposits, particularly in Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, and they only await capital for 
their development: If we had unrestricted reciprocity 
with the United States the necessary capital would flow in 
and employment would be given to the people and our 
mines would be developed. Now, Sir, the amendment 
moved by the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), refers 
to reciprocity in our coasting trade, It is not necessary for 
me to say much on this, because we all know that it would 
be of immense advantage to.us it’ we could have the coast- 


ing trade of the States given for reciprocal privileges.on | 


our side, and it would be a great boon to the people of the 
of registering our vessels in the United States, 


approach the United States, and we were pointed out the 
standing or statutory offer as regards reciprocal arrange- 
ment. Now, Mr. Speaker, I see nothing dignified in the 
part of Canada approaching the United States, but we 
need not approach them, as they have approached us by 
Mr. Bayard. In order to have this fishery question settled, 
he has invited Sir Charles Tupper in these words: 


“Tt ig evident that the commercial intercourse between the 
inhabitants of Canada and those of the United States, has grown into 
too vast proportions to be exposed much longer to this wordy triangular 
duel, and more direct and responsible methods should be resorted to. 
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Your own able, earnest and patriotic services in the Government and 
Parliament of the Dominion are well known, and afford ample proof of 
your comprehension of the resources, rapidly increasing interests and 
needs of British North America. On ‘the other hand, I believe I am 
animated by an equal desire to serve my own country. Iam confident 
we both seek to attain a just and permanent settlement—and there is 
but one way to procure it—and that is by a straightforward treatment, 
on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the entire commercial relations 
of the two countries.” 


In reply to that, Sir Charles Tapper said: 


“T entirely concur in your statement that we both seek to attain a 
just and permanent settlement—and there is but one way to procure 
it—and that is by a straightforward treatment, on a liberal and states- 
manlike plan of the entire commercial relations of the two countries.’’ 
Now, Sir, here is a proposition by Mr. Bayard, the United 
States Secretary of State, in which Sir Charles Tupper con- 
curred, and 1 concur in it also. I believe, Sir, that it is 
the only way to settle the fishery question—that the only 
true solution of that difficulty must be founded on a basis of 
unrestricted commerce between the two countries. Now, 
it is said that the United States abrogated both the treaty 
of 1854 and the treaty of I87l. That is true, but what 
were the reasons? Under the treaty of 1254, by which we 
had an interchange of natural products only, I believe 
Canada had the best of the bargain; bat we all know the 
unfortunate attitude assumed by England towards the United 
States in regard to the war that raged in the Union. Not 
only England, but Canada largely sympathised with the 
South, and such was the feeling in the United States against 
England on that account that the American Government 
took the earliest opportunity to give notice of the abroga- 
tion of that treaty. Under the treaty of 1871 $5,000,000 
was awarded to Canada for the use of our fisheries, but that 
was only for ten years. The Americans believed, whether 
rightly or wrongly that they were giving too much, and 
the only way to avoid paying any more was to give notice 
of the abrogation of the treaty. But to-day we find a better 
feeling in the United States; we find that this question of 
freer commercial relations has been discussed by the leading 
men there and has been brought before Congress ; and if there 
ever was an opportune moment to approach the United States 
on this great and important question, it is the present. If 
there is one reason more than another that would induce 
me to look with favor on the treaty recently negotiated at 
Washington, it is the hope that its adoption wonld lead to 
kinder and more friendly feelings between the two coun- 
tries, and tend to bring about unrestricted reciprocity. I 
believe unrestricted reciprocity would give a great impetus 
to the trade of Canada, especially to the lumbering, the 
farming and the fishing industries. It would open up our 
vast mineral resources to capital. It would, I believe, re- 
move the discontent now existing in the Maritime Provinces, 
and would give them prosperity. It would produce ona 
more extended scale the great benefits that resulted from 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. It would give our young 
men employment and keep them at home, and inspire them 
with hope in the future oftheir country. It would, by per- 
manently settling the fishery question, remove all cause of 
ill-feeling between England and the United States, and lead 
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ae : ; ' to amity and friendship between the two foremost nations 
Maritime Provinces if we could have the reciprocal right, y r 
Mach ‘has | 
been said about it being beneath the dignity of Canada to 


‘in Commerce and civilisation, in the world, in whose friend- 
ship no partof the Empire has greater interest than the 
Dominion of Canada. For these reasons I intend to support 
the resolution moved by the hon. member for South Oxford. 


Mr, WELDON (Albert). I would not at this late hour 


of the debate have dreamed of adding one link to the long’ 


chain of argument which we have had, if the position taken 
by the hon. member for South Oxford in opening this dis- 
cussion had been adhered to by hon. gentlemen opposite. 
Bat in consequence of the amendment to the amendment of 
the hon. Mivis‘er of Marine, which was moved by the hon, 
member for Halifax, looking to.a request for a reciprocal 
coasting trade and areciprocity in the registration of ships, 
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and in consequence of the strong terms and glowing lan- 
guage with which the hon. member for Halifax and the 
hon, member for Queen’s, P.K.I. (Mr. Davies) in anticipat- 
ing that amendment, have spoken of the value of recipro- 
city in the registration of ships, I thought it my duty, not 
having heard this point dwelt upon by any hon, member 
on either side of the House, to address a few remarks to the 
House with reference to it, These hon. gentlemen spoke— 
I say it not disrespectfully—as if they bad found a mare’s 
nest and hit upon a new wrinkle in this country. But I 
would remind the House and the country that this is not 
the first time, nor the second, nor the third, nor even the 
tenth time in the history of Canada that efforts have been 
made by the Canadian people to secure reciprocity in the 
coasting trade, I quite agree with all that was said as to 
the value of that trade, and with the cheerful and hopeful 
spirit with which the hon. member for Halifax spoke 
of our shipowners, those who man and build our schoon- 
ers, brigantines and brigs in the Maritime Provinces, 
and of their ability to fit up those ships and sell 
them in the American market, and to do a very large por- 
tion of the coasting trade. With all those remarks in 
appreciation of our own people I agree, If we could secure 
a part of the coasting trade, the people along the coasts of 
the Maritime Provinces would find their interests advanced. 
There is no doubt about the excellency ofthe hon. gentle- 
man’s proposition, but there are grave doubts about its 
practicability. The serious question is, whether the amend- 
ment of the hon, gentleman is likely in any way to advance 
the proposition. He has tacked it on to a resolution which 
is clearly not in accord with the temper of this House, and 
it is not, therefore, likely to advance that action which we 
all agree would be salutory to Canadian shipping. Of all 
strong and powerfal commercial nations, the United States 
of America have shown themselves the most jealous with 
regard to their own coasting trade; they have most 
jealously guarded it, and most jealously excluded from 
all share in it the vessels of foreign nations. That 
could be proved if tho time of the House would allow 
me to do so, but I will not trespass on the time of 
the House to prove it, I will only ask hon. gentlemen 
to read the section of the American Shipping Act and 
contrast that with the section of our owa Act, and still 
more with the Canadian O. dsr in Council of 1886, and they 
will find our coasting luis ave very much more liberal than 
theirs, In all attempts to negotiate treaties with the United 
States, we have failed to secure reciprocal coasting trade, 
To go back thirty years, I will refer to the fact that in the 
negotiations which lead to the reciprocity treaty of 1854, 
there was not one advance made by the Americans, there 
was not one response made by the American negotiators to 
our request that our vessels should be allowed to participate 
in their coasting trade; and I desire to call the attention 
of hon, members to the fact that in all the provisions of the 
treaty of 1854, there is not one that looks in the direction 
of reciprocal coasting trade, Within the last hundred years 
there never has been in our history any period in which 
there was such a feeling of amity and good will between 
Great Britain and the United Sted as in 1853 and 1854, All 
the bitterness of the old wars had faded almost from mem- 
ory. The generation which then ruled had forgotten the 
quarrels of 1776 and 1812, and that period antedated by six 
or seven years the bitter feeling that was to arise out 
of the American civil war. But even in those years 
of amity and good will Americans were unwilling 
to grant us anything like reciprocal coasting trade. 
In 1871 once more Her British Majesty’s plenipotentiaries 
are found in Washington, undertaking to negotiate an- 
other treaty, the Alabama treaty. A Canadian statesman 
was one of the five British Commissioners, and if the 
House will permit me I willread the record, to show by the 
protocols of the treaty of that year, that once more an ad- 
Mr. Wexvpon (Albert,) 


vance was made by the British Commissioners in the direc- 
tion of obtaining reciprocal coasting trade between the 
United States and Canada, but once more the reply was dis- 
couraging. The plain cold words of the reply as shown in 


the protocol to that treaty are as discouraging as words can 


ba. The protocol reads as follows :— 


“ The British Commissioners then suggestel : That, if any consider- 
able modification were madein the tariff arrangements of that treaty, 
the coasting trade of the United States and of Her British Majesty’s pos 
sessions in North America should b? reciprocally thrown open, and that 
the navigation of the River St. Lawrence and of the Canadian canals 
should be also thrown open to the citizens of the United States on terms 
of equality with British subjects.” 


And the answer given was : 
‘(The American Commissioners declined this proposal.” 


In 1874 once more we find the representatives of Great 
Britain and the representatives of this Dominion in Wash. 
ington, undertaking to negotiate a trade treaty with the 
Americans and once more the record shows that our 
Canadian representatives asked that a schme of reciprocal 
coasting trade should be considered and favorably enter- 
tained by the American commissioners, In the draft of 
the treaty of that year, you will find the record is as 
discouraging as it wasin 1871. Read the proctocol of that 
treaty whid the Hon. George Brown, on behalf of Canada, 
undertook to carry through: 

“(We propose that during the continuance of the treaty the coasting 


trade of Canada and the United. States shall be thrown open to the 
vessels of both countrieson the footing of complete reciprocal equality.” 


Here is the second proposal : 


‘“‘ We propose that during the continuance of the treaty vessels of all 
kinds built in the United States and Oanada may be owned and sailed 
by the citizeng of the other, and be entitled to registry in either 
country.’ = 
There is the precise proposal. To this proposal the United 
States gave as before an unfavorable reply. Therefore in 
1854, 1871 and 1874, the Canadian people have beon knock: 
ing at the door of the United States asking for this boon in 
vain. Itis not dignified, it is unworthy of us, it is idle, it 
is, if I may use the expression, puerile, to be clamouring 
for all the good things of life when we cannot get them, and 
to be like children reaching out their hands for the moon; 
clamouring for something which our past experience 
shows us wo are not at all likely to obtain. I shall vote 
against the amendment to the amendment proposed by 
the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) and in so doing I 
do not apprehend that I am in the least degree voting 
adversely to our interests as regards reciprocal coasting 
trade. When that is voted down, the position will be this, 
that we are a people who have had for eighteen years on 
our Statute-book a clear law, offering to go half way, not 
with the United States alone, but with any people who will 
go half way with us in the direction of reciprocal coasting 
trade. In the Act of 1880, chapter 14, section 2, are these 
words : 


“ The Governor in Council may, from time to time, declare that the 
foregoing provisions of this Act, shall not, while such Order in Couacil 
is in force, apply to the ships or vessels of any foreiga country in which 
British ships are admitted to the coasting trade of such country, and to 
carry goods and passengers from one port or place in such country to 
oer and may, from time to time, revoke or alter such Order in 

ouncil. 


In other words, as soon as any foreign state will admit 
Canadian vessels to the enjoyment of their coasting trade, 
we will admit them. We will not ask them to wait for 
several months, until Parliament meets, but we will at a 
day’s notice, as soon as a meeting of the Council can be held, 
empower them to come and share our coasting trade, This 
Act was put on the Statute-book when the right hon. the 
First Minister held the same position which he holds to-day, 
It was put on the Statute-book by the party which we are 
supporting. We have shown our good faith in this matter, 
and hon, gentlemen opposite cannot tell us, in regard to 
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this, as they do with reference to the Tariff Act of 1879, that 
it is a delusion, a sham and a blind, that-it is insincerely put 
there, because almost continuously since 1870, with scarcely 
the intermission of a year, the Canadian Government 
has been making representations, through the British 
Minister at Washington, calling the attention of the 
Ainerican Government to the existence of this statute, 
and asking that they should go half way to meet 
us, Furthermore, we have evidence that eight or 
nine of these States, which have the largest commercial 
marine in the world, have accepted our offer. Ths great 
Mediterranean state, Italy, the great Northern state, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
the Scandinavian powers, Sweden and Norway and Den- 
mark, have accepted it; and the young republic to the far 
south of us, the Argentine republic, with which we in New 
Brunswick are in hopes of cultivating a large and successful 
trade,—this young sister of our own, starting on the career 
of life with about our population and with the same hopes, 
has opened her coasting trade to us as we have opened ours 
to her. The very fact then that these eight or nine 
nations, many of them powerful nations and the foremost 
carriers of the world, if you except France and the United 
States, have admitted our coasting vessels to enjoy their 
trade, shows that the Act of 1870 is not a delusion or a blind, 
In 1879, our Government made an energetic representation to 
the American Government, asking them to meet us half way, 
and during this year of grace 1888,not six weeks ago,represen- 
tations have been made to the Americans, once more calling 
attention to the existence of this law on our Statute-book of 
1870, and which appears on the statutes to-day. Therefore 
the Government have shown the most perfect good faith 
and the most unremitting anxiety to secure this trade, and 
the hope that hon. gentlemen opposite have of obtaining 
some little sham credit by introducing their amendment to 
the amen iment is a vain and delusive hope. In the nursery 
tales, children are told that where the rainbow arc rests on 

the hill, at the foot will be found a pot of gold, Children 
running for that insubstantial treasure are not running on 

a more fruitless and frivolous errand than hon. gentlemen 
opposite would have us ran when they ask us to vote for 
this amendment. I would sit down and would not say one 
other word, having spoken on this particular matter, were 
it not for the remarks uttered by the hon. the leader of the 
Opposition this afternoon, remarks which I was deeply 
pained to hear and which I deeply regretted that he 
should make. We must all admire the duel which 
took place between the two brilliant French Canadian states- 
men, the Liberal leader and the Conservative Minister, in 
a language which is not their mother tongue. But, while 
we were delighted to listen to that, as one who comes from 
the Lower Provinces I was deeply pained to hear the un 

necessary remark which was made by the Leader of the 
Opposition, that our Lower Provinces were on the vrge of 
revolt. If it be parliamentary to say so, I state that that is 
unmitigated rubbish. I declare that thero is not any man 
in the Lower Provinces out of politics who believes it, and 
that there is no one out of politics in those Provinces who 
will venture to make the statement; and, further, I say 
that there is not a county in New Brunswick to which any 
man can go with any chance for election on the ground of 
repeal, 1 see before me the hon. member for the City of 
St. John, and I am sure that he will not contradict me in 
regard to that, and, if my hon. friend from the City and 
County of St. John were here, I am sure that he would 
state that I am not mistaken. 


Mr. KIRK. The hon, gentleman is entirely mistaken in 
regard to Nova Scotia. 


Mr, WELDON (Albert). I will speak of Nova Scotia 
presently. 
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Mr. JONES (Digby). He is not entirely mistaken in 
regard to Nova Scotia. hy 


Mr. WELDON (Albert). I think my hon. friend from 
Carleton (Mr, Gillmor) will say as I do, that no one who 
attempted to stump the county of Carleton in favor ofa 
repeal of the Union could hope to carry that county. I 
speak with moderation, and I speak in all sincerity, when I 
say I do not believe there is a single county in New Bruns- 
wick where a man would have a ghost of a chance of 
election who ran on the ground of repeal. Now, with 
reference to Nova Scotia, although I have lived there for 
five years, I have no possible right to speak for that Pro- 
vince; but, as 2 bystander, I know something of the fesling, 
I know something of the wave which struck that Province 
in the summer of 1886; I know that the Province of Nova 
Scotia at that time put on record its constitutional decree 
in favor of a repeal of the Union; but I tell the hon. the 
leader of the Opposition that, whon he was advised that 
nineteen-twentieths of the people of Nova Scotia were in favor 
of the repeal of the Union, somebody was stuffing him. 
I hope he was not misled in the same way as his friends 
were misled when they thought that the local election 
which took place at that time was an indication of the foel- 
ing of the Province. We were told that 19 out of the 21 
members from Nova Scotia would support Mr. Blake, and 
we know the result. I will put against the information 
which the hon. gentleman has received, the facts as they 
are recorded in the leading Liveral paper of the Maritime 
Provinces, the Halifax Chronicle, and I desire to read an 
extract from a speech made by Mr. Fielding, who was the 
head and front of that movement, and who carried his 
party into power on the wave which that agitation raised, 
He has abandoned that movement and has said that, while 
he thought the people of Nova Scotia gave a mandate in 
favor of repeal in the summer of 1886, he finds that in 
February, 1887, they have withdrawn that mandate, I 
quote from a speech delivered by Mr. Fielding on the 24th 
February last, and printed in the Choonicle on the 25th 
February, 1888, This is what is reported of the utterances 
of Mr. Fielding, the Premier of Nova Scotia, in the paper 
which for many years he edited himself : 

‘“ The people of Nova Scotia in 1886 did seem to return a majority to 
this House favorable to the policy of repeal. Previous to that election 
the Government were met with a taunt that they would not dare to sub- 
mit such an issue to the people, but when they proved that they did dare 
to do it our opponents said 1t was done in haste and that no importance 
was to be attached to the result. The next election, the Dominion 
election, seemed to tell a different story, and the same constitutional 
state of affairs which made it appear previously that the people desired 


repeal, made it necessary after the elections of 1887 to recognise the 
fact that the people had not declared in favor of repeal, but against it.’’ 


When the leader of the repeal movement in Nova Scotia 
has abandoned the matter, as he has; when ho is afraid of 
it and is anxious to get rid of it, it is little short of a calam- 
ity that we should have hon. gentlemen opposite stating 
that nineteen-twentieths of the people of that Province 
are in favor of it, I credit those hon. gentlemen with 
sincerity. They bear the taxes and the burdens of the 
people as well as ourselves, and I have no doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of hon, gentlemen opposite have 
the same love for the country as we have ourselves, What 
good end is gained by scattering abroad these unfounded 
stories? We know that the Island of Prince Hdward, from 
which my hon. friend from Quoen’s (Mr. Davies) comes, 
was approached in the summer of 1836 by Mr, Fielding, 
and that, in that year, which seemed to be favorable to that 
purpose, the overtures of Mr. Fielding and Mr, Longley 
were not received very well by their political friends in 
that island. We know that Mr, Blair, that very able and 
astute political leader in New Brunswick, had not very 
favorable words for Mr. Fielding when he approached him 
on the same subject, Isay that this Canadian Confedera- 
tion, young as it is, although its life was threatened by 
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those political incendiaries in Nova Scotia in 1886, who I 
believe were not sincere in their attack when they laid their 
knife to the throat of our Canadian Confederation, will con- 
tinue to live; and I assert that the overwhelming opinion, 
not only in New Brunswick, but in the whole of the three 
Provinces by the sea, is in favor of standing by the Cana- 
dian Confederation. 


Mr. SEMPLE, I do not desire to say very much at this 
late hour and at this period of a protracted debate. How- 
ever, I cannot let the opportunity pass, as I live in one of 
the most fruitful agricultural constituencies in the Domi- 
nion.CWe have heard a great deal on the other side from 
the standpoint of the manufacturers, and I think there 
should be a little heard also in regard to the farmers. Sa 
have never yet met a person who did not agree that t 
reciprocity with the United States which we had from 
1854 to 1866 was a great benefit to this country. It was 
something that the people saw they had an advantage in, 
and, no matter what their politics may be, they have all 

| said that they would like to see a return of the same good 
times. When that is the case, I think we should endeavor 

| to obtain a return of those good times, For my part, I 
\ would be well satisfied to have the same reciprocity as we 
| had before, but it appears that we cannot get it, and that 
we must go a step further and have reciprocity not only in 
natural products but in manufactured articles as well: 
We are led to believe from those manufacturers who ar 
stablished on a sound basis and are self-reliant that they 

have no fear for the future and are willing to meet compe- 
tition. It is only the portion of the manufacturers who are 
{ | spoon-fed, who have been getting from the Government 
= Act of Parliament to suit them and to give them special 
privileges, and in that way to take it out of the consumers, 
who object to this, The insinuation has been thrown out 
that hon, members on this side of the House decry the 
country. Itis no sucha thing. We can speak well of the 
country, but not as well as we possibly might, and we think 
it would be well to have something done to help the 
country. Now, the county from which I come, and those 
adjoining it, are doing very well, to all appearances, but when 
you speak with the people they will tell you that the 
country was never in a worse position than it has been 
these last six years. The whole county of Wellington has 
decreased in population, in six years, 237. The property 
valuation has gone down, although that is something hard 
to estimate, because they generally make the same valua- 
tion from year to year, as it seems to make no difference to 
the people in a township or the county whether the valua- 
tion be high or low, so that a change is not made. But 
when we come to examine the prices at which farms are 
disposed of, we realise the depreciation in the value of pro- 
perty. Iwill give you one or two instances. I knowa farm 
of 170 acres that was bought five years ago for $10,000, and 
it has recently been offered at $8,509, I know a house 
that cost $4,000, the building was put in the market and 
the best offer that could be obtained was $1,700. There is 
any amount of property for sale, but there is no one to buy. 
When I passed through the city of Toronto, I noticed in a 
hotel a bill of a Mr. Daly, real estate agent, who stated 
that he had 500 farms to sell. Now, 500 farms by one 
agent is certainly a large number. Nothing can give a 
better indication of the state of a country than the decline 
in the number of inhabitants and the depreciation in the 
value of farm properties, and in both these particulars the 
facts show that the country is not in a prosperous condition, 
Now, Sir, I went over the census returns for a number of 
counties, and I find that in 26 counties there has been a 
gain of 21,413, while in 10 counties there has been a decrease 
of 8,830. The whole value of farm lands in the Province of 
Ontario is $989,497,911, and in those 26 counties it is 
$696,101,331; so you see that where land is the best, where 
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property is of the greatest value, there has been a falling 
off, because there is not nearly the natural increase in the 
population that we should expect. Now, I will read an 
extract on this subject from the Bureau of Industries: 


“Out of the 45 counties and districts into which the Province is 
divided, not less than 17 show a slight falling off in the rural population 
of 1886 as compared with that of 1877. The decreases occur mainly in 
the older counties along the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and in 
the figures of rural populations chiefly. Whenever towns or villages 
come within the bounds of counties with a decreasing rural population, 
the increase in these generally suffices to offset the falling away in the 
county; but in the counties of Norfolk, Haldimand, Huron, Perth, 
Durham, Northumberland and Prince Edward, the total population was 
less in 1886 than in 1887. SF Set ess * Tn this table the cities 
are included in the respective counties within which they are situated, 
and a comparison of the totals at the foot ot the table will show how 
much more rapidly the population has grown in the cites, towns and 
villages than in the townships. During the ten years the township I 
population increased from 1,108,671 to 1,144,520, being tor the ten years 
a fraction over 3 per cent. In the same period the city, town and village 
population grew from 511,672 to 674,506, an increase of nearly 32 per 
cent. 


Thus you see that the towns, cities and villages are gaining 
very rapidly, and the rural sections are falling behind. 
That is one of the effects of the National Policy ; it is 
making the people who raise the supplies poorer, and is 
increasing the population of the towns and cities. Now, 
there is another question that came up concerning which 
we have had extracts read from Professor Browa. I have | 
heard his statements spoken of as extravagant. I suppose 
he was something like a tailor I heard of. Thirty years | 
ago some of the tailors were itinerant, and went round from 
house to house to make clothes for the people. On one ) 
occasion this tailor had made a coat, It was tried on, but 
it did not fit the person for whom it was made, “ Well,” | 
said the tailor, “ [ think I have taken the wrong figures.” 
And so with Professor Brown, I suppose he has taken the 
wrong figures in his dividend. Now, I will read you the 
report of a greater man than Professor Brown, I will read 
you the report of Professor Mills of the Experimental Farm 
at Guelph, who in his younger days, was a practical farmer 
and understands the situation very well. His report con- | 
trasts with that of Professor Brown. Here is whathe | 
says: 


“Tn this country the price of produce is exceptionally low, and we 
have coupled with it the comparatively high price of manufactured | 
articles. Generally speaking, we may say that what the farmer has to 
sell ig cheap, and what he has to buy isdear. Therefore the agricultu- 
ral atmosphere is disturbed. A feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction is 
abroad. ‘he farmer finds it increasingly difficult to make a comfortable I 
living, and something must be done to remove the difficulty or the whole 
community will suffer. Farmers often get credit for grumbling without i 
any well-defined reason. But in this case the trouble is really serious— 
so much go that no one can question its existence, and wise men will 
not minify its gravity. * * * The farmer requires a small amount of 
the produce of his farm for his own use. But all that he has, over and 
above this amount, is no benefit to him unless there is demand for it. t 
Even a very limited demand for his surplus produce makes it of some ‘ 
use to him. But there must be a sufficient demand at a price which will 
cover the cost of production and pay a fair rate of interest on the capital 
invested, or continuance in the business will soon lead to bankruptcy. 
Hence Canadian farmers have imposed upon themselves taxes for the 
building of railways in order to reach or create markets for their pro- 
duce. But, after all, a demand for farm produce in the Dominion is 
limited, and the prices are exceptionally low. 

‘¢ Now, in view of these facts, nothing can be clearer than that the 
farmers have reason on their side when they demand that no restriction 
on trade, which this Dominion has power to remove, shall be allowed 
to interfere with the price of grain, fruits, live stock, or dairy products 
of this country. 

‘* Not having studied the pros and cons of commercial union, we 
have nothing to say on that question, but simply lay it down as funda- 
mental, that we should seek the best trade relations which we can pos- 
sibly get, whether it be by negotiation with England, or the United 
States, or any other country. 

‘‘ Ontario farmers, at least, seem to understand the situation, and are 
waking up to the necessity of united action in a matter of so much im- 
portance. Let them get a clear understanding of what their interests 
under this head really are, then unitedly indicate their wish, and it | 
must be granted. If, however, they allow interested men of any class 
to divide their ranks, and play them off one against another, they will 
undoubtedly fail, and bring upon themselves the well deserved con- 
tempt of every other class.’ 
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That is a very fair description of the situation. Another 
reason why I think something should be done to help the 
country is the enormous taxation, which has been rapidly 
increasing. If we have heavy burdens imposed on us we 
should be afforded some chance to improve our position if 
possible. During the time Mr. Mackenzie’s Administration 
was in power it was charged with being corrupt and spend- 
ing money lavishly; but what are the facts? After the 
Government had been in power four years, the amount to 
be raised was $23,500,000, an increase of $200,000, or an 
average of $50,000 a year. What has been the position of 
affairs since the present occupants of the Treasury benches 
assumed power? ‘The increase in ten years has been $12,- 
500,000 or an increase of $1,250,000 a year. It is thus 
evident that the expenditure can be kept down, and I have 
no doubt it can be done again. In regard to the resolution 
of the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart: 
wright), of which I very highly approve, there is nothing 
cringing about it, as has been alleged, but it is 
a resolution simply stating that it would be for 


the advantage of the country if the Government 
would endeavor to bring about freer trade rela- 
tions with the United States. When Mr. Green- 


way came here to make an arrangement respecting Mani- 
toba it was said that he would only be humbugged and be 
compelled to return without getting anything, but he 
appears to have been successful; and we do not know but that 
if a proper offer was made to the United States in the direc- 
tion indicated in the resolution it would not be successful. 
When the Reciprocity Treaty was repealed some years ago 
there were several reasons why it was done. The United 
States was passing through a civil war, involving a great loss 
of life and destruction of property. They needed all the 
taxation that could be raised, and I believe Hon. George 
Brown was not successful at Washington in 1874 because 
the Americans wished to impose duties on all goods enter- 
ing the United States, We know very well that the Reform 
party in Canada have always desired reciprocity, it has 
always been a plank in their platform, and they have always 
been ready to have it carried out. It has been stated by 
some hon. members that this question was never talked of 
at the elections. I have stated to my constituents repeat- 
edly that as a representative of the people there was nothing 
I could do better than to further in any possible way the ob- 
taining of freer trade relations with the United States and the 
keeping down taxation, and I say so still. The proposition 
covered by the resolution is worthy of a fair trial. At the 
conclusion of the civil war the Americans had not very 
kindly feelings towards Canada, for Canadian and British 
sympathy was in favor of the South, Every thing was 
taxed by the Americans at that time; if a man had a 
watch, a carriage or a box of matches each article was 
taxed. That prevailed during the Republican administration. 
It was a good thing that the Republiean administration did 
not always last, and the Democrats came into power, for it 
is well known that they have always had a better feeling 
towards this country. The President in his Message spoke 
of having freer trade with the country to the north. In this 
connection I will read the words of Secretary Bayard, a 
statement that cannot be too often quoted. He is a states- 
men who understands the situation very well, and he says: 

“Tam confident we both seek to attain a just and permanent setile- 
ment—and there is but one way to procure it—and that is by a straight- 
forward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the entire 
commercial relations of the two countries. I say commercial because I 
do not propose to include, however indirectly, or by any intendment, 
however partial or oblique, the political relations of Canada and the 
eee States, nor to effect the legislative independence of either coun- 

y: 
The United States, no doubt, are satisfied with the size of 
their country. There is Cuba, a very rich and fertile island, 
in which rebellions have very frequently occurred, and 
which could have been acquired by the Americans, but it 
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was not done; and I have not read that any man in the 
United States wished Canada to be annexed. The feeling 
in the United States is growing that their taxation should 
be reduced. The Secretary of State spoke of one manufac- 
turer who proposed to return to Canada. All this indicates 
that the public feeling is that manufacturers in the United 
States have bled the country sufficiently, and that it is time 
for the people to obtain relief. There is also a Bill be- 
fore Congress providing for the reduction of taxation 
by $55,000,000. I observe by to-day’s paper that a Sen- 
ator of Minnesota has submitted to Congress a Bill to 
place a number of articles on the free list. 1 see also an 
article copied from the New York Post, which states that on 
an average the duty is 42 per cent. and that before 1890 it 
will average not more than 25 per cent. Ifthere is this re- 
duction in the tariff in two years, commercial union will 
not be such a bugbear, It is, however, only necessary at 
this time to discuss the general principles of freer trade re- 
lations, and the details can afterwards be settled by the rep- 
resentatives of the two countries. The Farmers’ Institute 
of Ontario passed a resolution, by 61 to 13 votes, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“« At the meeting of the Central Farmers’ Institute, Toronto, 46 insti- 
tutes were represented and by a vote of 61 to 13, the following resolution 
was carried : 

‘«¢That this meeting desires to place on record its high appreciation of 
the value to this country of unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States and we fully endorse the actions of the institutes which have dis- 
cussed the subject and passed resolutious favorable thereto, and it is of 
opinion that so scon as itis introduced into the Dominion Parliament 
and becomes a party questionits further discussion in the institutes 
should be discontinued.’ ”’ 

At two meetings which I happened to attend last summer 
the farmers were nearly unanimous on that question. 
Wiman spoke at the meeting and I can assure you that the 
construction put upon the remarks of that gentleman by 
members of this House was not at all the proper one. The 
question of “broilers” seemed to cause a great deal of 
merriment and I heard him speak on that question. He 
mentioned it incidentally, saying that in the United States 
when the people wanted anything they generally paid a 
high price for it at a particulr season of the year. One of 
those articles in demand was broilers, He did not state that 
if the people got closer relations with the States he would 
invite them to raise those broilers for sale. We ought to be 
proud of such a man as Mr. Wiman, who, leaving Canada, 
has obtained such an important position in the United 
States. I heard Mr. Butterworth make mention of the fact 
that Mr. Wiman was very generous in New York and that 
if any Canadian, or any man was in difficulties he would 
help him if he could do so. Mr. Wiman is always willing 
and able to help a Canadian, and it is well known 
that he has a warm interest in this country. When he 
used to live in Toronto any citizen who was in straightened 
circumstances always found Mr, Wiman willing to lend him 
a helping hand, and he made to the people of the city a pre- 
sent of the Wiman Baths. Taking Mr, Wiman’s position and 
influence into consideration, I think the sneering remarks 
made in reference to that distinguised Canadian who has 
worked his way up so well in the United States against so 
many competitors, should not have been introduced into 
the discussion. Now, Sir, I look at the Trade and Naviga- 
tion Returns and [ find that in 1887 the produce of the 
mines amounted to $3,805,959 ; fisheries, $6,875,810; forests, 
$20,484,746; animals and their products, $24,246,937; 
agricultural products, $8,826,325, and manufactured goods, 
$3,079,972. So you see that the manufactured goods were 
only a very small proportion of all the other articles. 
I would also mention that in 1876, when they had 
no protection, the export of manufactured goods 
was $5,000,000, or $2,000,000 more than at the present 
time. It is wonderful that when the manufactures 
have been hampered go and have gotso much assistance 
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that such would be the case. We should have thought 
they would have exported a much larger amount, but they 
evidently do not wish to do that. Their only wish is that 
the tariff should raise their prices, that they may make 
more money for themselves, that they may make the coun- 
try pay more. That is what those gentlemen do, they are 
good calculators, they make a mathematical calculation and 
understand their business very well. It has been told us 
that we are very foolish to seek a market inthe United 
States, when our market isin Great Britain, and as the 
only result would be to come into competition with the 
United States, there would be no use to seek a market 
there. The statistics give us some information where the 
produce of the field and the stock raised on the farm is ex- 
ported to. There are six articles which we raise and 
which goto Great Britain at the present time, and there 
are eight articles which go to the United States. The ex- 
port of wheat to Great Britain last year was 5,048,084 bush 

els, value $4,278,417; to the United States we sent 341,075 
bushels, value $265,940. But then we imported of wheat 
3,550,244 bushels, value $3,152,478 ; that is if we take the 
wheat we scld from the wheat we bought, our net cash is 
$1,391,879. Now the oats is the second article. We sent 
oats to Great Britain 1,627,629 bushels, value $509,875; to 
the United States 40,342 bushels, value $12,210, making in 
all $521,085 ; so that those two articles which cost the 
farmer so much labor and so much trouble amount to 
$1,912,964, just exactly $87,405 more than we get from our 
export of eggs. We sent to Great Britain 3,348,180 bushels 
of peas, value $/,026,670; to the United States we sent 
405,358 bushels, value $331,349. Then there is cheese, 
which brought us $7,065,983, and butter, of which we 
exported 4,076,365 lbs., valued at $757,261. Wo exported 
to Great Britain 63,622 head of cattle, valued at $5,344,375. 
Those are all the articles that go to Great Britain, and let 
us take the articles which go to the United States. 
Barley, 9,437,717 bushels, value $5,245,968; hay, 69,450 
tons, value $670,749 ; potatoes, 1,276,809 bushels, value 
$328,602 ; horses, 18,225, value $2,214,338; sheep, 
363,046 ; value, $974,482. Then there are lean cattle, 
for which there is no market in Great Britain, but 
which are sold in the back districts and shipped to Buffalo, 
which is the market for that stock. In regard to oats, 
sometimes the United States is the principal market. A 
large dealer informed me just before I left home for Ottawa 
that when oats were bringing only 39 cents a bushel in 
Toronto, he had shipped them to Buffalo and got 68 cents a 
bushel and paid the duty. He shipped three car loads of 
peas to the United States, and received 90 cents a bushel 
for them, and after paying the duty and the freight he 
realised more than he could get in this country. Mr. 
Cluxton, of Peterboro’, formerly a Conservative member of 
this House, in addressing the Farmers’ Institute in favor of 


unrestricted reciprocity, mentioned that he had sold 180,000 | 


bushels of oats in the United States, and after paying the 
duty he had a good profit. So that I believe that if the 
duty were iaken off, the United States would be a market 
in every season for pess, and in most seasons for oats, 
Now, the question as to who pays the duty has been touched 
upon, and that is a very important question. I thought 
the proposition advanced on the other side of the House the 
other evening that our barley was just the same as the 
United States barley, and that the people of the United 
States paid 10 cents a bushel more for it than for their own 
barley, was a rather strange proposition. I would rather 
agree with the hon. gentleman who spoke the other night, 
and who said the Yankees generally wanted a dollar and a- 
halfin return for a dollar. But we should look at that 


matter as the hon. Minister of the Interior said we should | 


consider the price of grain—.n one occasion when he was 


portation. Goods of all kinds that are sent from here to 
the United States are worth the price they are in the United 
States less the cost of transportation and other charges, and 
the charge on barley entering the United States is 10 cents 
a bushel. Every individual who makes a trial trip to the 
United States knows very well who pays the duty. We 
have been told of a man in the Province of Quebec who had 
repeatedly sold his hay in the United States, and when it 
was worth $10aton there he took it across the line and 
paid $2 duty. He knew who paid the duty, for he knew 
that he got $2 less tor his hay than he would have got if he 
had lived across the line. The same thing is true of lean 
cattle for which there is no market in England. They are 
brought from the counties of Wellington and Grey and 
shipped to Buffalo, and are charged with a duty of 20 per 
ceat. The same duty is charged on lambs, and even on 
turnips there is a duty of 30 per cent, of which a large quan- 
tity is shipped to the United States, and on which the 
farmers make about 3 centsa bushel. In all these cases 
our farmers would receive the enhanced price but for the 
duty. Then, dealers in cattle are subjected to difficulties 
and great loss on account of the duty; they are some- 
times charged with undervaluation. So that with unre- 
stricted reciprocity our farmers would not only gain the 
amount of the duty, but they would also be saved from 
many annoyances that the shipper has continually to meet. 
Now, I will make what I consider a reasonable estimate of 
what would be the advantage to a farmer on an average 
farm of 100 acres. I shall take six articles. I take first 
barley; we will say he has 400 bushels, the produce of ten 
acres; the duty on that would be $40. Then he has one 
horse, worth $100, on which the duty is $20; cattle of the 
value of $100, and the duty $20; 100 lbs. of wool, at 10 
cents per lb., the duty $10; 18 sheep and lambs, of the 
value of $60, the duty $12; five tons of hay, the duty $10; 
$112 in all, With regard to hay, there is an extensive 
buyer at Fergus who tells me that he is buying hay, and he 
cannot place it at present, but that if the duty was removed 
he could place it. What seems to terrify some hon. geatle- 
men against unrestricted reciprocity is the fear of direct 
taxation, I have always been afraid of debt; but when 
once debt is incurred I do not suppose it is of great conse- 
quence in what way it is raised. Now, this year there has 
been imported of dutiable goods $105,000,U00, which yielded 
a duty of $22,438,308, In 1883, when the country was 
more prosperous, we imported $123,000,000 worth, which 
proportionately would produce within $3,000,000 of the 
amount of taxation we would require to raise, supposing 
we received no duties from the United States at all. 
So that with a little more prosperity and a little more 
economy, we could make both ends meet, and there is no 
ground for my hon, friend holding up that as a bugbear to 
the people. if the farmer could make $100 more per 
hundred acres, it would be of very little consequence if he 
had a little more direct taxation to pay. As he would be 
getting in more, he could afford to pay out a little more. I 
aotice from the Abstract and Record that the goods manu- 
factured in Great Britain and exported to different coun- 
tries amount to $266,533,819. Of that Canada takes 
$35,766,173, or in every $1,000 worth $:5.75. It 
would not take a very large amount of manufactures 
in Great Britain to make up that quantity which goes 
to Canada, and if we could show Great Britain that it 
is to our-best interest not to take quite as much from her 
as formerly, she would be glad to consent to the change. 
It is just hke the case where a young man has started out 
in life for himself, and after some years have elapsed tells 
his father that owing to the distance between them, 


they cannot trade very well together, and it would 


be better for him to trade elsewhere, the father would 


canvassing Welland for a railway bonus? He said grain|say to his son: Do the best you can, I only rejoice 
was worth the price paid in Liverpool less the cost of trans-'in your prosperity, and hope the step you take will 
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give you satisfaction. That would be a common sense 
view to be taken by Great Britain, even if her manufactu- 
rers lost by this arrangement, and [ do not think they will, 
Look for instance to the United States, which has a higher 
tariff than ours. Last year Great Britain sent to the United 
States $49,000,000 worth of iron and steel and other manu- 
factured articles, being an increase of $12,000,000 over the 
previous year, so that if we become more prosperous, we 
in Canada will be able also to buy more English goods. 
Should our farmers make $50 a year each extra through 
this policy, they will not roll it up in a napkin and put it 
aside, but will spend it in various ways throughout the 
country ard a certain amount will be expended in the pur- 
chase of manufactured imports. Make the whole country 
more prosperous, and our trade with the mother country 
is bound to increase, I can remember very well the time 
when the treaty of 1854 wasin force. It was about the 
time that I began to sell grain, and I can endorse the senti- 
ment expressed by the hon, member for Victoria 
as to the great prosperity that then existed. That hon. gen- 
tleman has given an account of what happened in Victoria, 
and i could tell the same story with regard to the county 
of Simcoe, where land, which was worth $2,0U0 per 100 
acres, in a short time was worth $6,000, property having 
increased in value threefold. People were anxious to buy 
farms; laboring men were getting higher wages; there 
was a demand for everything; and I remember when our 
farmers had to team their grain forty to sixty miles to Tor- 
onto to meet the American schooners which wanted to get 
the white wheat that we raised of the best quality, and 
were prepared to give the highest prices. Any one who has 
seen the good times that then existed would like to see them 
recur again; and we believe that by judicious management, 
and by freer trade with the United States, a vast gain will 
be secured to the country. It was said in 1878 that one of 
the evils of this country was that the balance of trade was 
against us. Since Confederation I see, by the Abstract and 
Record, that the balance of trade has been $28,000,000 against 
us per year, but the idea was propounded in 1878 that a new 
era would dawn, when we would manufacture all the goods we 
required and take nothing from Great Britain in return. 
Well, that has not been accomplished, and only last session 
the hon. the Minister of Finance had to take a new de. 
parture. He told us how much iron and steel was used in 
the country, and he propounded a scheme of putting on taxes 
on these articles, by which means he said 100,000 people 
would be employed in these works in a short time, and we 
would not have to go to Great Britain for our iron and 
steel. ‘That project has not so far been carried out to any 
great extent, and the only effect I see of his scheme is an 
increased burden on the farmers, who have to pay 50 cents 
extra a hundredweight on the nails they use in making 
improvements on their farms; and other manufacturing 
articles have been increased in price, into the construction of 
which iron and steel enter. That has been the result of the 
tinkering in the tariff on iron and steel last session, It 
has been repeatedly stated that the National Policy 
would give to the farmers a great market for their 
produce, but so far we have had nothing to substan- 
tiate that statement. I find from the census of the 
assessors, that in 1886, the number on the roll in the 
Province of Ontario was $1,819,026, and in 1878, it was 
$1,646,035, or an increase of $172,979 in the manufactures 
of this country. The employment of the small number 
required to make this amount of manufactured goods would 
surely not affect the markets for our staple farm products 
I do not doubt that in large manufacturing places, at certain 
seasons of the year, when butter and eggs are scarce, they 
will increase in price to a certain extent, but as regards the 


staples of wheat, oats and potatoes, they will not be affected | for railways 
I think also that the prices we have had for the last | $390,000. 


at all. 
five years do not show that they have increased the value 


of the market very much. I find that the average price of 
wheat for the five years from 1882 to 1886, was 88:5 cents, 
In 1882, it was $1.01; in 1883, $1.05; in 1884, 80 cents; in 
1885, 8L cents; and in 1886, 73 cents. The average 
price of oats for the five years is 35 cents. In 1¢82, 
it was 43 cents; in 1883, 38 cents; in 1884, 33 
cents; in 1805, 31 cents; and in 1886, 32 cents. 
Two years ago, potatoes sold for 15 cents a bushel, so it is 
clear that they had not been very hard on the potato crop. 
It has been held out as another bugbear that, if we had free 
trade with the United States, we would be disowned by 
Great Britain, and they would not take any of our produce. 
They have an established rule there, and whoever sends in 
grain or whatever they have to sell have a chance of dis- 
posing of their produce, and that will continue to be so. 
They shut out nobody, and they would not shut out Canada. 
This is only thrown out in order to frighten people, but I 
do not think that many will be scared by it. It has also 
been said that the geographical position of this country in 
regard to the United States is of no consequence, because 
we have railways. I think it makes all the difference im- 
aginable if a person is 50 miles from a market or 500 miles. 
I am credibly informed that in Prince Edward Island pota- 
toes are only worth 20 cents a bushel, while in Toronto 
they are worth from 60 to 65 cents a bushel. Oats are only 
worth 25 cents a bushel in Prince Edward Island, while in 
Toronto they are worth 45 cents. Thus it is the geographi- 
cal position that makes the difference, and it is on account 
of the geographical position of this country in relation to 
the United States that it would be better for us to have our 
trade relations extended. If we were as close to the 
mother country as we are to the United States we would 
be one. But we are not. We would desire nothing 
better. But we are 3,000 miles away, and when our best 
customers live so near us, that is avery important con- 
sideration. A dealer stated that he could ship grain from 
Drayton to Buffalo as cheaply as he could to Toronto, 
The farmers do not dread competition. The county I re- 
present raises some of the best cattle that are raiscd in the 
Dominion of Canada, and the farmers of that country would 
hail with delight the news that they would ba able to com- 
pete in the markets of New York, Detroit and Albany. 
When our fairs are held, there are buyers from Montreal, 
Ottawa, Kingston, and all over the Dominion, and, with 
extended trade regulations, we would have them from 
different points in the United States. As to the price of 
oats, it has been said that oats coming from the United 
States lower the priceinthis country, That has never beon 
the case. I remember that, at the time when oats were shut 
out, we were selling them for 25 cents a bushel; and that 
when they were coming in from the United States we were 
selling for 55 cents a bushel, and these were manufactured 
into oatmaal and sent to Detroit. and our farmers never 
made such profits as they did when they had a chance to 
send to the market in the United States. I say that, with 
the large and well equipped mills which we have in Canada 
grinding oatmeal, many of which are now idle for the want 
of markets, if we had free trade with the United States, 
those miils could take and hold the trade in the large cities 
of the United States. When this Confederation was formed, 
it was supposed that it was to confer a great benefit on the 
people, a great and lasting benefit, and no doubt it will if 
it is properly carried out; but, if on the other hand things 
are carried on as they are now and there is a combination 
of members affected to make Provinces that have built their 
own railways grant subsidies and build railways in every 
part of the Dominion, it will soon make the Province of 
Ontario say that it was a mistake to enter into 
Confederation. In 1886, the amount of subsidies granted 
was $2,396,065, of which - Ontario got 
In 1887, the amount of subsidies was $2,075,- 


600, and Ontario got only $570,000. The Province 
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that pays half of the taxation and has built 
her own railways is now called upon to pay subsidies to 
railways in all the other Provinces. If this is to be con- 
tinued, and if our debt is to be increased, [ think the people 
of Ontario, a8 well as those of the other Provinces will show 
their dissatisfaction. It is well known to people who under- 
stand the Province of Ontario that we have a net-work of 
railways over that Province, that townships and villages and 
cities have bonused railways to avery large extent in order to 
get better communication. The Ontario Government has also 
bonused railways. The county I represent gave a bonus to 
the Credit Valley Railway of $135,000, which was paid by 
two townships, and the village of Fergus and the village of 
Elora issued $10,000 in debentures and took bonds from the 
Credit Valley Railway for the same amount, They sold 
their bonds for fifty cents on the dollar, and lost $5,000 on 
the transaction, Then there is the town of Orangeville, 
that granted a large bonus to a narrow gauge railway, 
and afterwards was one of a group that granted $135,000. 
Then it granted $15,000 the same as Fergus, and they 
lost $7,500 in the transaction. They wanted to have com- 
petition, but today, instead of having two railways in com- 
petition, there is only one ; competition is swept away and 
they cannot get their grain moved. Theconditions under 
which they granted this bonus have been swept away, on 
account of the Canadian Pacific Railway absorbing these 
two lines. Now, Sir, considering these things, there is good 
reason why a stop should be put to subsidies to railways. 
I think it was the member for Queen’s himself who said 
he wanted subsidies to railways to be continued. Well, if 
he gets subsidies and does not have to pay for them, and 
other people do, I suppose he would like to get them, but I 
think places that have built their own roads, do not want 
to build roads in every other part of the Dominion. This 
question seems to have had an important bearing on the 
elections in some of the Provinces. Last session the hon, 
member for Cape Breton (Mr. McDougall) made use of the 
following words: 

“T am prepared to take issue with the hon. gentleman on that 

question. [ will just point out to my hon. friend the result of the last 
election. My hon. friend weil knows that the question of the railway 
route in the [sland of Cape Breton, was the question upon which, to a 
very large extent, the elections were fought in that Island, particularly 
in my own county. As regards the general fiscal policy, it wa3 a one- 
sided question with the people of the Island, which party should hold 
the reigns of power in this Dominion The elections of previous years 
showed that fact from year to year, so that the question of a railway 
route, | might say, was the sole and absolute question which was before 
the people on the occasion of the last election.” 
So you see the subsidies had a very important bearing on 
the election. I will read another short extract bearing on 
the same subject, from the remarks of the Minister of 
Finance made last session in answer to a question of Mr. 
Hisenhauer : 


“T am much inclined to think that the hon. gentleman’s object is to 
get this grant struck out of the resolution. I believe that is the object 
which the hon. gentleman has in view. The hon. gentleman knows 
that Mr. Kaulback, the late representative of the county of Lunenburg, 
pressed the construction of this road upon the Minister of Railways in 
the most urgent and earnest manner. He went to every member of the 
Government, and year after year he urged upon them the great import- 
ance of the construction of this road. It was rather a large under- 
taking ; it involved a considerable expenditure of public money, but he 
represented that his constituents in the county of Lunenburg were 
extremely anxious that the road should be constructed. Finally the 
urgent entreaties and strong representations made in this Honse and 
out of it as to the importance of having this road constructed, induced 
my hon. friend the Minister of Railways and the leader of the Govern- 
ment to express the intention of asking this Parliament for the meang 
of constructing it. The Government supposed that the people of Lunen- 
burg aitached great importance to that road; bit they found that when 
Mr. Kaulbach went back to the county, the gentleman who had sueceeded 
in obtaining this promise of support from the Government for the 
construction of the road, was defeated, and that the county of Lunen- 
burg had sent a gentleman here to oppose the Government that had 
expressed its desire to construct the road. The Government would 
therefore be perfectly justified in accepting the action of the people of 
Lunenburg as @ reason for not proceeding with thig work, and in 
holding to the conviction that they did not wish it done. As the 
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Government are prepared to give a certain amount of aid, I think, 
looking to the future construction of the road, that ought to satisfy hon, 
gentlemen opposite. But I believe, from the tone of the speech made 
by the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), that he is very anxious 
that the Government should strike out this grant, as I think the 
Government would be justified in doing after the manner in which it 
has been received. As to the hon gentleman’s references tothe future 
of Nova Scotia, which [ think it was somewhat indslicate for him to 
make, if he is as well prepared to meet his constituents in the county of 
Halifax, which he will probably be called upon shortly to do, as I or 
anyone standing in my place would be to meet the people of Cumber- 
land, he would be & very fortunate man.’’ 3 
So you see that was a very important question. These 
words were uttered by the Minister of Finance, stating 
that the grant was given in the expectation that the county 
of Lunenburg would return a supporter of the Government. 
But they did not, they rejected the bribe which was held 
out to them, for the purpose of stifling their consciences 
and destroying their convictions, These railway subsidies 
have a tendency to corrupt the people, and when the Min- 
ister of Finance uttered these words in the most guarded 
manner before so many members of Parliament, we can 
well suspect what he would do in a constituency where no 
one was taking note of his remarks. But, Sir, the people, 
in the case of Yarmouth, did their duty, They seemed to 
think that the time might come when the designs of Pro- 
vidence would be fulfilled, and that better things were in 
store for them. It is a fact that the present Ministry has 
been long in power. But if we take a review of English 
history, wo shall find that the most corrupt Ministry 
that England ever had, the Walpole Administration, was 
the longest lived, but even that Administration came to an 
end; and we believe that by the discussion of the question, 
the same result will follow in this country. Now, another 
matter that has just come to my mind is the question of the 
sugar duties. A great deal has been said in relation to that 
matter, I examined the Trade and Navigation Returus and 
found that the duty on sugar was 68 per cent. Now, ithas 
been stated that a poor man may live in this country and 
not pay a dollar of duty. He would be avery poor man 
indeed, and would be fit to go to the House of Industry. 
Certainly he would not be a working poor man, because a 
working poor man, in six months, buys a dollar’s worth of 
sugar, and he would have to pay 68 cents duty, or $1.34 
duty a year on his imported sugar. If he got it from the 
Drummond refinery he might get it for $1.25 in duty. They 
make a little difference just to sell, and to keep up the price 
as high as possible. I am further informed on good autho- 
rity that in Buffalo four pounds more of the same quality ot 
sugar can be got than can be got in this country. We must 
do away with that extravagant profit and seek to cut down 
the duty, for the less duty there is the better chance there 
will be to bring American sugar into this country. 


Mr. HESSON. The hon. gentleman who has just taken 
his seat made such aremarkable speech that I will not 
attempt to follow him in all his wanderings. I have made 
afew memoranda for my own use in order that I may 
reply to some of the points that I think are worthy uf at- 
tention, and I will take up the question where he left it— 
his last reference was to the excessive price of sugar in 
Canada owing to the excessive rate of duty. He told us 
that the rate of duty on sugar imposed by the policy of this . 
Government was 68 per cent, I am not disposed to quarrel 
with the hon. gentleman’s figures, but I wish to point out 
to the House that in 1878 the Administration which the hon. 
gentleman would support if the same party were in power 
to-day that was in power then, imposed a duty $2.39 per 
hundredweight on sugar, and to-day this Government im- 
pose only $1.58 per hundredweight. I give that to the hon. 
gentleman a3 one portion of my reply on the question of 
sugar, Let me give him a further and a better one. The 
tendency of the remarks of the hon, gentleman, and of the 
remarks of all hon. geatiemen opposite throughout the 
whole of the debate, has boen to show that if we would only 
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accept commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity every- 
thing would be bright and happy for Canada. Let me 
deal with this question of sugar in the United States, 
and while I will not touch the cost of produc- 
tion I will touch on the duty on the product. I 
have taken from the Trade and Navigation Returns of the 

United States this information for the hon. gentleman, and 
probably he will make a note of it for use in future so that 
in taking up this question of sugar duties, he will not im- 
pose on an intelligent community who can read and think 
for themselves, or on an unsuspecting farmer who he may 
meet in the town hall in his county or in some village, and 
make them believe that we in Canada impose a higher rate 
of duty on sugar than is imposed by the United States. 
Here are the records, and sugar is the very first item at the 
head of the list. Sugar, molasses and confections, $74,242,- 
000 worth was imported into the United States, on which 
a duty was collected of $58,000,000, or ata rate of 78°15. 
The hon. gentleman complains that we charge 68 per cent., 
but he is ready to fall into the arms of a people charging 
78 per cent. duty on sugar. That shows the anxiety of the 
hon, gentleman to obtain commercial relations with a peo- 
ple who know how to protect all the interests of their own 
country, and in protecting them they have at times im- 
posed unreasonable rates of duty as they would appear to 
us; still the hon. gentleman would have it appear 
that sugar was charged less duty in the United States 
than in Canada, Let us have a little more of competition 
and a little less of combination and we will have the same 
result here as in the United States. I showed the House, 
however, one clear indisputable fact that the United States 
charge 78 per cent. as against Canada 68 per cent. Let me 
take up another item that the hon, gentleman thought 
worthy of bringing to the notice of the House, and I think 
his observations on that ‘point are worthy of some little 
reply. He dealt with the question of oats. He said they 
are cheaper in Canada than they would have been if we had 
not had the National Policy. He says oatmeal mills are si- 
lent, and he named a number of them, and this, he says, is 
in consequence of the National Policy. I challenge hon. 
gentlemen to deny what I am going to state, that there has 
been a combination among millers to buy up the smaller 
mills and close them up, the combination paying them a 
percentage on the silent machinery,—and they have done 
that to control the price of oatmeal in Canada. I tell the 
hon. gentleman that in my own county, the county of Perth, 
there is in the town of Mitchell the president of the Oat- 
meal Millers’ Association; that when the National Policy 
was brought into force that gentleman said it was impossible 
to live in Canada, and accordingly he sold out and went to 
the United States and remained for some years, entering 
the same business. What was the result? He came back 
to Canada and to-day is president of the Millors’ Associa- 
tion which controls the mills of the country, and he is 
doing it and making money out of it too. The hon. gentle- 
men opposite are very ready to take advantage of all those 
circumstances and trade combinations and then blame the 
National Policy with having closed upa number of mills, I 
challenge the hon. gentleman or any hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site to take up the New York Herald, Boston Herald, 
Buffalo Courier and any United States newspaper, east, 
west, north or south, and show me that the markets of the 

United States furnish as good a price for oats as the mar- 
kets of the Dominion. I have the tables here, and if 
necessary I can give the quotations. I have the New York 
Herald, the Boston Herald, Buffalo Courier, Toronto Globe, 
and Montreal Herald, andI do not think one of those 
papers can be charged with favoring the Government, I do 
not presume any hon. gentleman would say that the mar- 
ket prices were prepared in the interests of this Govern- 


ment or National Policy, but we assume they are correct. | 


According to the New York Herald the prices of oats, on 
3rd April, were as follows :— 


New YOrk, ...recove eresseee ceonesese 37 cts to 40 cts per bushel 
Montreal... 42 ets to43 cts ' 
Buffalo...... 35 Cts to 39f cts * 
Toronto ...... +48 cts to 49 cts ce 


An hon. friend beside me says that they are today 504 
cents in Toronto. 


Mr. WELSH. They were 44 cents in Toronto on 4th 
April. 

Mr. HESSON. The hon. gentleman has aftempted to 
show, and he would make the farmers of Canada believe 
that farmers in the United States obtain a better price for 
oats than our farmers do here. I challenge hon. gentlemen 
opposite to produce quotations in this country and in the 
United States and lay them side by side, and I venture to 
say that the prices for all products of the farm are as high 
in our markets as those of the United States. I will 
show the House why I make this statement. The Americans 
have immense quantities of natural products to export 
from their own country. Is it reasonable to presume or to 
suppose that we in Canada can find a better market in a 
country that produces an enormous surplus for which they 
have to find a foreign market, than we can have in 
a country to which the American people themselves 
export their surplus, Ido not think hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site cai expect the people of Canada to believe that state- 
ment. Let me take the article of wheat. According to 
the New York Herald the highest price for the best quality 
in New York was 854 cents. Sales were made at 89, and 
sellors were asking 8¥4. Now, Sir, the price in Montreal 
was 89 and 90 cents that ‘same day, according to the Mont- 
real Herald, and if the hon. the member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Mitchell) were here, I presume he would think that a 
pretty good authority. That very same day, in Toronto, 
the quotation was 91 cents for Manitoba wheat, and in 
Buffalo, which is a corresponding market to Toronto, it was 
qioted in the Buffalo Courier at 845 to 87§. What will 
hon, gentlemen think of this? In Toronto the same day it 
was 85 to 89 cents, or wheat was sold one and three-sight 
cents higher in Toronto than in the city of Buffalo. How 
can hon. gentlemen say in the face of this that New York 
or Buffalo are the best markets for our wheat? I have 
given you exactly the figures for those places aad the 
names Of the papers and you can see them yourse'ves. In 
Chicago we find that 724 to 72§ was the highest price for 
wheat, while in Toronto, on the very same day, it was 85 to 
89. In Detroit the price was 83} cents, 85 cents being the 
highest, as against 89 cents in the city of Toronto. In St, 
Louis wheat was from 80 cents to 81 cents, while it was 89 
cents in Toronto, In Milwaukee the price was 74} to 754. 
I have been very exact with those figures, and [ have quoted 
them very carefully, because [ knew I would be watched, 
and it would not be fair to myself or to the country to make 
any incorrect statement, In the face of those facts what is 
the use of saying that the American market is the best 
market for oar produce, We cannot hope to find a good 
price in their markets when they themselves are seeking a 
foreign market for their surplus products. They produce 
the samo things as we do, and yet they are looking around 
for the best market in which they are likely to get high 
prices to export their surplus to, They find themselves 
compelled to go to Great Britain and to find a market there, 
as we finda market there to-day. From the Trade and 
Navigation Returns of the United States I find that the 
Americans had to find a market to export $523,000,000 
worth of the products of the farm, Let hon. gentlemen 
remember that. It is a matter of very vital 
importance to people of this country to comprehend 
the whole case and to see whether or not the American 
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market is our best market, and whether it would be desir- 
able that we should take any hasty step in this matter 
which we might afterwards have to repent when we had 
abandoned the trade with that great country which gave 
many of us birth, and to which we look for protection, and 
sympathy, and help when the time comes that we need it. 
I tell you it would be a most unwise thing to throw away 
our connection with that great and grand old land to run 
after some possible chance of getting a better market for 
perhaps our barley or possibly a small quantity of peas. I 
may point out what hon. gentleman perhsps may forget 
- that last year the United States had to export, of wheat 
$90,000,000 worth; flour, $52,000,000 worth ; corn, $19,000,- 
000 worth; oats, $15,000,000 and pork, $62,000,000 worth, 
All those articles are produced by our farmers and all those 
American products have had to find a market abroad. Will 
hon. gentlemen contend that we should be simply producers 
of those in the raw state and hand them over to the 
American middleman to make the profits on shipping them 
abroad, or that we should take that traffic from our own 
steamship lines and our own grand lines of railway, 
which have been built up at such great expense to this 
country with the hope of making it one solid confedera- 
tion and a grand nation in the future. Are we to hand 
over the carrying trade of our country to the United States 
and enable thena to be the parties who handle this pro- 
duct and make profits out of it? Isay no. I say it is 
our duty to seek the best market, and that a market in a 
country that does not produce the article and must pur- 
chase the article is at least the best market for us, so long as 
we have a surplus toexport. That leads me to the thought 
that what we hope for from the National Policy and what 
we said it would accomplish it has accomplished to the 
extent of building up within our country a better home 
market, which we have always maintained is the best mar- 
ket, The effect of the National Policy has been to enable 
us to consume a large proportion of the products of the 
country at home, which wonld have to be exported abroad 
were it not for the National Policy. The Americans con- 
sume about 90 per cent. of the products of their own 
farms. I presume that the business men, the farmers, 
the mechanics and the workmen of Canada con- 
sume as much and live as well as the people do in 
the United States. I may assume that we consume at least 
90 per cent. of our products. Well, Sir, if we have a home 
market to the extent of 90 per cent, of the products of the 
farm this has been caused by the effect of the National 
Policy on the industries of the country. I say, Sir, we have 
accomplished all that was professed to be accomplished by 
the National Policy in giving employment to the people of 
our own country. We have afforded better markets to the 
producers of those products which otherwise would have to 
be exported at least in many cases to the United States or 
to greater distances abroad. I shall follow the hon. gentle- 
man a little further in some remarks he has made, He 
mentioned the name of the father of the new platform of 
hon. gentlemen opposite, although it is pretty hard to say 
who the father is just now. It was Mr. Wiman a short 
time ago; to-day I believe the hon, member for South 
Oxford, But the reference of the hon. member for Centre 
Wellington to Mr. Wiman and his address before the Far- 


mers’ Union of Ontario brought to my mind this fact, 


that that gentleman had a different story for the peo- 
ple of Canada when he was discussing this matter 
before them from what he had for his own people— 
because, although he says he is a Canadian, I have a very 
serious suspicion that he has changed his views in reference 
to which country, after all, he has the greatest interest in, 
I cannot conceive that the gentleman, with all his wealth, 
would consent to live in the United States for the benefit of 
Canada. If he is really a sincere Canadian, let him reside 
in Canada; he has wealth enough to choose his home, and 
Mr, Hzsson, 


fourth child. 


if he really takes an interest in this country, he should live 
in it, and not on an island of New Jersey. In his address 


before the Commercial Club of Cincinnati, on the 26th of 
March, on the question of commercial union, he said :— 


‘‘T came to undo the mistake made 100 years ago when the Declara- 
tion of Independence should have covered the whole North American 
continent. The Boston Tea Party had a good effect upon England.” 


Later on, speaking of the French Canadians, he said : 


‘(The Speaker of the Canadian House of Commons is the twenty- 
Show me the twenty-fourth child of an American ?”’ 


What his object was in referring to that I do not know. 


Again: 


“T bring you the trade of half a continent.’ 


What does he mean by this? Is it that the Americans 
will take possession of the trade of this country ? Is that his 
purpose? Ifitis, Isay itis about time we should reflect 
whether we have any interest in that trade ourselves,— 
whether if the United States cannot exhibit a better mar- 
ket for us than they are able to exhibit to-day, we can 
afford to trade with them in those articles of which we have 
a surplus to export. Later on he says: 


“ Just so sure as the Americans invite the Canadians to a free inter- 
change under Commercial Union, just so sure will Canada accept. If 
England refuses to allow the measure, then we will say to the British 
Crown: We have no further use for you in North America, ” 


That is a very loyal sentiment. He knows, and the 
people of the United States know pretty well, what that 
means. I will give the hon. gentleman one more quo- 


tation; I will read what the Boston Advertiser says. It 


quotes the resolution submitted to the House by the hon, 
member for South Oxford, and says: 


‘¢ As Sir Richard Cartwright pointed out, the right to enter our mar- 
kets free is the only commercial privilege which can make Canada 
prosperous, and without it she can never be so. 

“Senator Frye, who has given this subject more careful study than 
any other member of our Congress, has expressed it as his opinion that 
it is simply a question of time when at least the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada will be forced to ally themselves to the United States on what- 
ever basis they can obtain, with this provision of a free market thrown 
in. He believes Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, at least, will be 
forced by the necessities of the case to demand of Great Britain a peace- 
ful separation from Canada on condition that they may be annexed to 
this country.” 


Tg it at all unreasonable for this paper to take that view, or 
for gentlemen on this side of the House to have very serious 
misgivings as to the ultimate object of their resolution? It 
goes on to state further : 


“Tt may be that this result may not happen directly, but the whole 
tendency of public discussion in those Provinces looks in that direction, 
and while it would bea severe blow at English Imperial pride to give 
up these Provinces to this country, and to sacrifice the splendid harbor 
of Halifax, which for more than a century has been the headquarters of 
the British naval force in this hemisphere, yet we believe that the neces- 
sities of the case are so great that a large party in Oanada prefers free 
trade with us to any consideration of national pride.” 


What party does this paper refer to? Does it refer to the 
party of hon, gentlemen opposite or to the party on this 
side of the House? L[hope hon. gentlemen will just take 
that into their consideration, and remember that it is very 
serious language so far as our good faith towards the mo- 
ther land is concerned. I am proud and pleased to say,with 
all sincerity, that I believe there are many men on the 
other side as loyal as gentlemen on this side; but there are 
a large number, I am sorry to say, who hold other views, 
and who are not slow to s ate them in either public or pri- 
vate. I am afraid it is to that party that this paper refers 
when it says that they would not hesitate to give up their 
connection with the mother land for the sake of some pal- 
try advantage. We have some further information on this 
subject. We have Mr. Wiman stating in St. Paul : 


geen ig the natural market for the manufacturers of the United 
ates 
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Is it? Is that the object of hon. gentlemen opposite— 
that the United States should manufacture tor us? I say 
no, we can manufacture for ourselves. 

“Commercial Union means to create amarket for the excess of United 
States production which protection has stimulated ” 

‘* The extent and character of the tariff would necessarily have to be 
left to the Congress of the United States, they being the larger repre- 
sentative body, while the total amount realised from its enforcement and 
also from the enforcement of similar internal revenue taxes should be 
put into one pool and the sum realised diviled by per capita proportion 
according to population.” 

‘** Qommercial Union means that which would have been accomplished, 
so far as trade and commerce is concerned, by the extension of the 
Declaration of Independence over the whole continent instead of over 
less than one-half of it.’’ 

_‘*Oanada under Commercial Union could no longer resist the attrac- 
tive forces which would prevail towards a political absorption.”’ 

“If England should not consent to it, it would be the most momentous 
pause in the history of Uanada, and then, as I said to Chamberlain, 
‘look out for another Boston tea-party.’ ’’ 

“‘T come to you to effs: yon half a continent. The largest part of the 


British Empire shall be given to the United States without tax, if you so 
desire it.” 


“If fingland refases to allow the measure, then we will say to the 
British Crown we have no further use for you in North America.” 


Now, after reading quotations like this, I would like hon, 
gentlemen opposite to say whether or not we have good 
reason to doubt their sincerity, when they make a pretence 
of wishing to retain our connection with the old land, 
From all the evidence which we can gather from the gen- 
tlemen who are promoting this scheme on the American 
side, backed, I am sorry to say, by some prominent gentle. 
mer on this side, their sole intent and purpose is to sever 
our connection with Great Britain, I, for one, shall protest 
as long as I live against such a movement. We have been 
too well treated by the mother land, which has helped in 
many trying circumstances and invariably treated us with 
kindness, to go back on her in this way. For my part I 
shall never be a consenting party to apything that will 
grant to the United States greater privileges in our markets 
than we grant to the mother land. I shail never be a party 
to opening a trade with the United States for the exchange 
of all sorts of products on terms more favorable than those 
we grant to Great Buitain. To do so would be most dis- 
loyal, and.l must say that the men who propose such a 
course deserve indeed to be charged with disloyalty to 
‘the British connection. The hon. member for Centre 
Wellington (Mr, Semple), dilated at length on the taxation 
imposed on the people by the National Policy, and he wants 
us to escape that taxation by adopting the United States 
tariff. Under our National Policy, the taxation is some- 
thing like an average of 23 or 24 per cent. on our imports, 
but I hold in my hand a statement taken from the Trade 
and Navigation Returns of the United States, of the total 
imports into that country, and the total revenue collected 
therefrom, which shows that the total imports were 
$450,000,000, on which the duty collected was $212,000,000, 
or a taxation of 47:10 per cent. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
are prepared to rush into the arms of a people who are 
taxing their imports to the extent of 47 per cent., and yet 
they complain of the small taxation which we imposed 
upon our imports. They say that the poor man here is 
heavily taxed, but let them look in the returns of the United 
States and see what relief the poor man has there. On 
woollen goods, which are imported to the extent of 
$60,000,000, the taxation imposed is $35,000,000, or 58°81 
per cent. Are hon. gentlemen opposite prepared to accept 
a tariff, in the framing if which we cannot have the slightest 
influence, and which imposes on the woollens of the poor 
man a taxation of 63 per cent. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
complain of our duty on iron and steel, but the Americans 
imposed a duty on these articles of 40:92 percent. On 
cotton they imposed 40 per cent., on silks 49 per cent., and 
on jewellery and precious stones—I wish hon. gentleman 
opposite to make a note of that, because it isa matter of 
considerable interest to the poor man—1058 per cent. 
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That is the relief the poor man has in the United States. 
He only pays 10 per cent. on his jewellery and precious 
stones, if he has to pay 58 per cent. on his woollens, On 
glassware they impose 59 per cent., and on earthenware 
56 per cent., but what does the poor man care about that 
when he can get his jewellery and precious stones at 10 per 
cent. Another duty, which I am sure will gladden the 
heart of the poor man and make his wife and children smile 
with contentment, is the duty on rice of 64 per cent. Com- 
pare that with Canada. I do not understand that we 
collect anything here on rice. But then in the States 
the poor man can get in his jewellery and precious 
stones at 10 per cent. The hon. member for Centre 
Wellington was kind enough to say that our towas and 
villages were growing, but he said they were growing at 
the expense of the farmers. The hon. gentleman must 
have his wail one way or the other. I may say that the 
farmers are glad that the towns are growing, for they are 
always pleased to have a home market, which is their best 
market, at their own door. That hon. gentleman lives in 
one of the gardens of Ontario. Wellington, Perth, Bruce, 
Huron, and the Waterloos, and the Middlesexes, and the 
Brants, are amongst the best in all Ontario, and yet the 
wail has come from that riding, and from Huron and from 
Waterloo, and I am going to talk to the member for North 
Waterloo later on, The wail has come from the gardens of 
Ontario, but they are doing it for a purpose. They are 
doing it to make a point against the Government; they are 
doing it with the object of blinding the eyes of the farmers, 
but I shall take good care that they do not succeed in 
doing it. I ask that hon. gentleman where are the vacant 
farms in Wellington? There are not any in South 
Wellington, or in North Wellington, or in Centre 
Wellington. In many cases—and no doubt that 
has caused a great deal of the exodus from the 
country—-farmers have found that growing graia is not as. 
profitable as it was in other days. They find that they 
have more competition, and they would have been driven 
out of the country altogether if it had not beon that the 
Government have given them better communication with 
the mother country, and better markets by giving them 
greater railway and steamship facilities, and so greater 
access to the Huropean countries, We have had a better 
price on the Liverpool market than we ever had before, but, 
notwithstanding that, the price of grain is just as low in 
the great American nation, because of the great surplus 
which exists. That is not only the case on this continent, 
but if you go to India, or to Russia, or to China, you will 
find that the market has been flooded. Year after year it is 
going on in the same way. ‘The opening up of the West- 
ern States, the opening up of our own great North-West, 
where there are twelve million bushels of grain waiting for 
a market, have contributed to this. Are they going to sell 
that grain from the North-West in Chicago or in Milwaukee 
or in Minneapolis, when the Americans are exporting much 
larger amounts ont of their country. The farmers 
of Canada are realising that they cannot grow grain 
and make money by exporting it, and consequently 
they have been increasing the size of their farms, 
have been raising stock, and going into dairying, and 
possibly in that way they have found a better mar- 
ket, Our farmers are doing very well, and I do not 
hear any murmuring among them, It is only whenI come 
here that I hear of their bad times, and that is alleged in 
order to make a point against the Government and against 
the National Policy, which is the object of their everlasting 
hatred, a hatred that will keep them on that side of the 
House as long as they entertain it. I again challenge the 
hon. gentleman to produce a statement of the vacant farms, 
There are many farmers who have 50 acres and have taken 
100, and many who had 100 who have increased them to 
200, and many of their sons have gone to the North-West 
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or to the American side in consequence, and that also is 
part of the exodus. While dealing with that question, I 
may just as well reach my hon. friend from South Huron 
(Mr. McMillan). In his speech the other night he threw 
out this challenge. I quote from Hansard. Referring to 
the statements made by the hon. the Minister of the 
Interior in reply to the hon. gentleman who moved this 
resolution, the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright), the hon. member for South Huron (Mr. Mc- 
Millan) says: 

‘¢ The hon. gentleman has taken bis report from the Bureau of Indus- 

tries, and I chailenge him to go over whole report, and show that my 
statement is not correct. I haye no fear that any hon. gentleman will 
be able to show anything of the kind.” 
Well, Iam just going to see if I can show that. [ have 
here the very book from which the hon, gentleman quoted. 
I will give you exactly what he said in reference to it. He 
said: 

“ There has been a good deal said with respect to the decreased value 
of land in the Province of Ontario. I will say, as a farmer, that this is, 
perhaps, a subject with which I am better acquainted than many others, 
as I have had an opportunity of testing the value of lands in the County 
of Huron and in the County of Perth which very few farmers have had. 
[ had the honor to be appointed twelve months ago to value the whole 
County of Perth for equalisation purposes. I went over it along with 
another gentleman and put a value on every lot of land there, and I can 
assure you, Sir, that the reduction in the value of land in that country 
amounts to 10 and 15, and in some cages more, per cent. I am certain 
that the same reduction has taken place in the Qounty of Huron, to 
which I have the honor to belong.” 


Now, we will see what Mr. Blue says about that, and we 
will also see what the hon. gentleman said about it on 
another occasion, when he was under oath, when he was 
making the statement not for political purposes, when he 
was selected for the purpose he refers to there, to value 
every farm in the county of Perth, and he dares to come 
and use language like that against one of the finest counties 
—I have no hesitation in saying—in tho Dominion of 
Canada. I accept this challenge, and I produce the proof. 
I have the evidence of his own report, and I will quote Mr. 
Blue’s report as to the value of lands in that county. In 
1882, which is the.date he used further on in his speech, 
and I will take his own sworn statement, sworn to last May, 
for I took the trouble to send to the county clerk for it, he 
and his colleague, one Wm. Long, made their sworn state- 
ment, In the year 1882, land in the county of Perth under 
the equalised report made by the county council itself in 
its June session, was put down at $19,408,293 for real pro- 
perty, or an average value of $35.67, per acre. Now, | have 
Mr. Blue’s report, which bears that out within a fraction. 
The council passed that equalised assessment, and every 
township came into it. I will give you what the hon. 
gentleman says in reference to the value in 1886, the 
year for which he makes the report, and he leaves 
out all the buildings and all that sort of thing, I believe. 
The equalised report of the hon, gentleman is as follows: 
$21,930,996, I told you that it was $19,408,000 in 1832, 
The assessed value for 1882, as made by the corporation, 
was $18,445,000, or $15.67 per acre. The gentleman who 
made the statement that land had declined in value from 10 
to 15 per cent. in the county of Perth, and he includes 
Huron, swears that when he made this report the value 
was $21,930,996, or $42.40 per acre, an increase of $6.73 
per acre over the assessed value. Now, let me give the 
hon. gentleman further information. Lest he might doubt 
my words, I will send him the report and he can see for 
himself, The council met in June, 1877. The hon. gentle- 
man’s report was before them, they were dealing with it. 
The council in equalising the various municipalities—I 
omit the towns and cities, because they have nothing to do 
with the farms—put the value of real property under the 
very same heading that my hon. friead does; and where he 
gives $21,930,000, they put it $22,968,000, or in other words 
they go about a million and a-half better. 
Mr. Husson. 


Probably the! 


hon. gentleman knows more about it than all the wardens 
and reeves of the county of Perth; probably he knows 
more abont it than he did when he made that sworn 
statement; he knows more than Mr. Blue did in 
1882. I shall make the hon. gentleman a _ present 
of the figures, and I ask him to apologise to the 
House and to my county for having made such a 
statement. Now, Mr. Speaker, you would scarcely believe 
after the pious way in which the hon. gentleman made his 
statement, that he would attempt to do anything that 
would cast a slur upon a neighboring county, that I think 
has done him no harm, and who elected him for his good 
judgment—I have no doubt he has good judgment—it is 
difficult to believe that for mere party purposes he would 
not only damage my county but damage hisown. But he 
can do what he likes with his own, although as a neighbor 
I protest against it. I think I may go further and say that 
the value of real estate has increased in the county of Perth 
from 1882 to 1836, as I have stated, but when you come to 
take the total valuation of farms including personal estate, 
such as cattle, and implements, and including the houses 
on the farms, which is a fair test, when Mr. Blue in 1882 
gave the value of $34,296,739, in 1886, he gives the value 
as $35,059,249, or an increase of $762,510. So we find that 
even by the worst report we could get of the county, 
because Mr. Blue, whose report the hon. gentleman uses, 
was certainly no friend of the Conservative party, we ask 
no favors from him, but take his own report, still the 
county of Perth stands $762,000 better than in the report 
of the hon. gentleman. Now, then, [ will deal with the 
hon. gentleman’s own county briefly. In 1882, according to 
Mr. Blue’s report, the value of farm property was 
$47,289,529. In 1886, notwithstanding all the cry of wail 
and despair, that the hon. gentleman has made, the alleged 
depopulation of the country, the farms getting poorer, and 
the mortgages increasing, and the mortgages have increased 
for the roason that the farmers have increased their hold- 
ings, where they owned 50 acres they have bought 
100, and where they owned 100, they have bought 
another 100; in that way they make liabilities for them- 
selves, no doubt, but in 1886 the value had increased to 
$49,110,033, or an increase of $1,820,504, according to Mr. 
Blue. If the hon. gentleman wants later information, he 
can get it in the report for 1887. Then the hon. gentleman 
directed his attack against the whole Province of Ontario. 
We find that in 1882, the farm lands, buildings, implements, 
and live stock were valued at $948,000,000, and in 1886 at 
$989,497,000. Here is what Mr. Blue says in his report of 
November, 1886, on page 5: ‘ 
‘These values are made up from the June schedule of farmers. They 
show an increase on the figures of last year, $21,587,804 in farm lands ; 
$6,518,849 in live stock ; $1,961,211 in implements, and a little over 


$1,000,000 in building, or about an excess over the values of 1885 of 
$31,338,171, and of $41,195,106 over the values of the four years.” 


He goes further than that, he says: 


“‘ Compared with 1882, in 1886 the increase was $41,195,106 over the 
Province of Ontario.’’ 


Now, what are people going to think of a gentleman who, 
for mere party purposes, tried to make them believe that 
the country was going to ruin, and all for the paltry pur- 
pose of gaining some political advantage? Now, the hon. 
gentleman did not stop at that. The reason I direct so much 
attention to the member of South Huron is that I have got 
a pretty high respect for him, seeing that my county 
engaged him to do a certain work, and no doubt they had 
a good opinion of his judgment as a valuator. The hon. 
gentleman went further. Dealing with the stock and the 
cattle he says—I quote from Hansard : : 


‘Now, Sir, in 1887, there were 70,000 head less cattle in Ontario than 


there were two years previously. The farmers are in a very bad con- 
dition indeed. 
class of population in the Province of Ontario.” 


{think the farmers are in the worst condition of any 
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Again, he says: 

‘Tn the report I received last August we have 70,682 fewer horses 
and cattle than we had in 1882.’ 
We will see what Mr, Blue says about it. I find in Mr. 
Blue’s report that in 1882 we had 508,998 horses ; in 1886, 
569,649, or an increase of 60,651 horses, That gentleman 
also deals with the number of cattle, but I must take horses 
and cattle together. The number in Ontario in 1882 was 
1,680,056 ; in November, 1837 —and I sent especially for 
the latest returns—the number was 1,948,264, or an increase 
of 340,280; yet the hon. gentleman said the number was 
less than formerly, and he passes in the country as a fair 
and honorable gentleman in dealing with public questions, 
while at the same time he is damaging, not only his own 
county and my county, but the whole Province of Ontario. 
If we take the two together, horses and cattle, we find that 
instead of there being 70,000 less, as stated by the hon. 
member there was. an excess in 1886 over 1882 of 
406,571. The hon. gentleman got the sheep mixed with the 
question and tried to pull the wool over our eyes. It is 
very true that we have less sheep now than formerly, but he 
did not mention them when ho said there were 70,000 
head short. The truth is he got sheep, cattle and horses 
mixed, and, as I said, he tried to pull the wool over our 
eyes, but he did not succeed. We will again see what Mr. 
Blue says on the subject, On page 62 of his report he 
says that the value of animals in 1882 was $98,325,797 ; in 
1886—and the hon. gentleman said that our farmers had 
been exporting all their cattle, because they were too poor 
to feed them, and they had seat their store cattle to 
Baffalo—the value was $107,000,000 odd, or an increase of 
$8,883,843. That covers sheep I suppose. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Question. 


Mr. HESSON. Ido not think hon. members are ready 
for a division yet, but when the time comes they will swal- 
low this resolution as they have others, and they will vote 
against the National Policy as they have done in the past. 
I have a dose yet for the hon. member for North Wellington 
(Mr. McMullen). That hon. gentleman could not leave my 
county alone. He made the same mistake, whether will- 
fully or not I do not know,or he may have taken his figures 
from some other gentleman, at all events he raised the 
same wail of despair that has been raised by every hon. 
gentleman on that side of the House, He said the 
farms in Wellington had been mortgaged to a very 
great extent. The hon. gentleman knows more about 
mortgages than I do, because it is in his line of business. 
The hon. gentloman knows something about some of the 
unfortunate farmers there, and I rather think they know 
something about him too. I want to give the hon. gentle- 
mana better idea of his own county than he possesses 
himself, and I am very sorry that a gentleman represent- 
ing such a noble county as Wellington should fall into the 
same mistake as has been made by the hon. member for 
South Huron. The hon. gentleman said there had been a 
great decline in the value of farm lands, and in support of 
that statement he quoted statistics regarding his own 
county. According to Mr. Blue’s report the value of farm 
lands in Wellington in 1882 was $34,354,286, in 1886 
$35,416,621, or an increase of $1,060,000 odd. I feel an 
interest in my neighbors, and as hon. gentlemen who have 
spoken for counties surrounding my county have spoken 
of the want of prosperity in those counties, I desire 
to examine as. to what the cause is, and to what 
extent the statement is true. Last evening the 
hon, member for North Waterloo (Mr. Bowman), 
one of the garden counties of Ontario, made the 
very same departure. He did not open it with a wail but 
he closed it with a wail, He said that the value of lands 
had depreciated there andI presume that if he is in the 


loaning business he will know all aboutit. He is a very 


nice gentleman and represents his county faithfully and 
well, but I do not think his constituents will be thankful 
to him for representing that noble vounty as on its last 
legs. Ifthere is one county more than another which is 
holding its own and holding more than its own it is that 
grand county of Waterloo, and if there is one man who 
ought to be proud of that, itis the gentleman who repre- 
sents the Germans of that county, the most industrious, 
hard working, and honest citizens in Canada to-day. To 
see their beautiful homes, their magnificent farms and the 
growth of their glorious towns. is a sight to be admired. 
Let the hon. gentleman go to the town he resides in 
Waterloo, and let him look around him there and 
how can he come here and wail against the National 
Policy. He cannot help admitting that the National 
Policy has built up the town he resides in. Look at 
Berlin, one and a half mile distant, it is a perfect marvel of 
progress. I may say itisa Manchester in a small way. 
What was it before the National Policy was introduced? I 
am not afraid to say that with the exception of one firm in 
that town, Messrs. Erb, Brown & Co., who are extraordin- 
arily bitter Grits, not a man in that magnificent little town 
could be found to say that the National Policy had not been 
the making of their business. I am surprised that my 
friend from Waterloo had the courage to say that he repres- 
ented the opinions of the manufacturers of that town, The 
town has doubled its wealth and population since the 
National Policy came into force, and I challenge that hon. 
gentleman to stand up and say that he can express the 
opinions of the manufacturers of that town, for the manu- 
facturers voted solid for the National Policy. In 1874, 
when the hon, gentleman represented that county before, 
he was elected by acclamation. No man dared to enter in 
the field against him. 1t was a county known for years as 
one in which no Conservative had a right to show his face, 
and it was only when the National Policy had so 
benefited the people of that county and that town 
that my hon. friend was defeated by the gentleman 
who represented the county in 1878, and until the House 
wes dissolved in 1882. The gentleman I refer to was Mr, 
Kranz, Although the hon, gentleman who now represents 
the county was previously elected by acclamation the town 
of Berlin gave 250 of a solid majority against him. While 
he may have a right to represent the farmers on this ques- 
tion I challenge the right of the hon. gentleman to profess 
to represent the people who are engaged in the manufac- 
turing industries in that town and to say they are not in 
favor of the National Policy. Lot him go to his native 
town where he has lived for a long time, and where he is 
respected highly, and Ido not think there is any other 
gentleman in that riding more respected than he is for he 
has friends and relatives everywhere and he has represented 
North Waterloo in an able and distinguished way. Indeed 
that gentleman in his own town could not get a majority 
while in the rural places he was able to throw the veil over 
the eyes of the farmers. Right in his town there was no 
less than a majority of 58 against him. I think I have 
devoted enough attention to those hon, gentlemen and 
perhaps more than the subject is worthy of. I for one 
enter my protest here against any attempt to put into the 
hands of the United States Government the power to levy 
the rates of duty that people will have to pay in this country 
on their imports into this country. I protest against 
our looking to them for what they may chose to dole 
out to us for the purpose of the public expenditures of this 
country. I protest against Canada ever having to submit 
or to surrender her right to legislate for herself in those 
matters, and to decide under her own good will what is 
best for her people. You may call me ultra-loyal if you 
will, but I protest, and so long as life continues I shall pro- 
test, against anything that would lead to a severance from 
the old land that we all love so well. [ believe, that if 
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there is one thing that we could desire better than another, 
it would be that the grand old country should make with 
us and her colonies which, look to her for encouragement 
and aid in time of distress, one grand Zollverein against all 
foreign nations, giving the right of her markets, under 
conditions that would be denied to other countries. I 
believe that we should look to this instead of turning our 
backs upon the British Empire and upon our glorious 
Queen. I say it is our bounden duty, as British subjects, 
whilst at the same time considering our own interest, to 
look towards the mother land. I believe our interest 
points in that direction, and even if you put it on the very 
lowest grounds, 1 believe it is to our advantage in every 
possible way to keep up that connection and to strengthen 
it more, Above all things, never allow the Americans to 
legislate for us in matters that we understand ourselves 
best. I believe that the course I have referred to will 
make our people contented and prosperous, as I believe 
they are now, outside a few politicians in this country. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Mr. Speaker, I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, No, no. 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Adjourn. 


Mr, WILSON (Elgin). Mr.Speaker, as it does not ap- 
pear to be the wish of gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House that we should be permitted to adjourn at this 
late hour of the evening I certainly will have to bow to 
their desires and wishes. They being in the majority, of 
course we on the side of the minority must submit as we 
have always submitted with the hest grace possible. But, 
Sir, a question of this kind, a question involving itself results 
which may be of serious consideration to the country, a 
question in which we are all deeply interested, should have 
@ proper time for consideration and discussion. This late 
hour is hardly a proper time for a person to express his 
ideas and his reasons for the vote that he may be called 
upon to give. I must say that I was more or less amused 
by the hon, member for North Perth (Mr, Hesson). I do 
not really know whether he was serious in the statements 
he has made or whether he desired the House to under. 
stand or consider that he was discussing the question of 
unrestricted reciprocity, or whether he was offering 
a few remarks so that he might congratulate some 
hon. members on this side of the House on the 
manner in which they had addressed the House. 
I must say [ am surprised that any hon. member of this 
House should so far torget what is proper and right as to 
deliberately accuse any hon. member of this House of at- 
tempting to draw the wool over the eyes of any of the 
people of the Dominion of Canada, I very much regret 
that he should deliberately and positively affirm, from his 
place in this House, that my hon. friend from North 
Waterloo (Mr. Bowman) should have succeeded in drawing 
the wool over the eyes of the farmers in that locality. Does 
he pretend to say that the farmers are so ignorant that 
they do not know when or how to record their votes? He 
may imagine that he is addressing himself through this 
House to an ignorant class; but I will give him to under- 
stand distinctly that I have had an opportunity of meeting 
farmers in various sections of this country, and no class in 
this Dominion are more intelligent, or more thoroughly 
understand what is best for their own interests, I might 
also say, with reference to his remarks about my hon. 
friend from South Huron (Mr. McMillan), that the state 
ments made by that hon, gentleman were correct in every 
particular; and I think any dispassionate individual within 
the hearing of my voice, will agree with me that, taking 
into consideration the opening up of new territories in the 
North-West, and the departure of many people from this 
country to the United States, farm lands are not at present 
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in Canada as valuable as they were a few years ago. 
But it matters very little whether the lands be assessed high 
or low. There is a certain amount of taxes to be raised, and 
if the land is assessed low the rate of taxation will be high, 
while if the land is assessed high, the rate of taxation will 
be low. Therefore the assessed value of the Jand is no cer- 
tain indication of itsreal value. The hon. gentleman stated 
another thing which I take exception to. It has been the 
rule among hon. members opposite, when they rise to ad- 
dress the House, to hurl across the floor the charge, not 
only that we are on this side are disloya!, but that we are 
continually decrying the country. Now, Sir, I challenge 
any hon, member opposite to point to a single statement 
made by any member on this side in any way disparaging to 
this country. I say they are the individuals who are decry- 
ing the country. Not one single breath of detraction has 
been uttered by any member on this side of the House. We 
have simply stated what we conceive to be true, and I have 
yet to learn that any of us feel that we are doing wrong 
when we are stating the truth. It may be very congenial 
for hon. gentlemen opposite to withhold the truth or to be 
not free to express candidly what they feel to be the facts. 
I am not going, Sir, to decry my country. I believe we 
have as fine a country as lies under the suo. I believe we 
have a class of inhabitants that perhaps cannot be sur- 
passed in any country in the world. Our situation and 
surroundings conduce to render the human product of 


Canada one of the most superior products in the 
‘world. If we take into consideration the climatic 
conditions of Canada, our people in longevity sur- 


pass probably any others; and for physical endurance, 
for strength and bravery, we know that no other country 
has been able to show the equal of our people. Kncwing 
these facts, would it be reasonable for us for one moment 
to decry a country that produced such fine physical speci- 
mens of men as Hanlan or McKinnon? If that is not suf: 
ficient, let me call your attention to something with which 
you are more familiar, perhaps, than the exploits of those 
individuals. Let me call your attention to the circum- 
stances that unfortunately took place in 1885 at the time 
the rebellion sprang up in the North-West. What did we 
find on that occasion? We found young men from the 
counting house, from the college, from the farm and from 
various avocations and callings, responding gloriously to 
to their country’s call; and their physical power of endur 
ance during the time they went to subdue that rebellion 
would command the admiration of any veterans. You 
know full well, Mr. Speaker, what they were called on to 
endure. You know that they were called on to go to the 
North-West without the necessary comforts that ought to 
have been supplied to them—that after they started on - 
their journey they were obliged to ride on the cars day 
after day and night after night without the rest and re- 
freshment which are necessary to the sustenance of the 
human system. Not only that, but they were compelled 
to make forced marches through snow in a tempera- 
ture which was almost enough to freeze them to death. 
They endared all that, and when they reached their destina- 
tion, they subdued one of the most grievous rebellions that 
was perhaps ever recorded in theannals of any race. With- 
in ninety days after they had reached their point of destina- 
tion, they put down the Indian rebellion, With these facts 
before us, will any one attempt to decry for a moment the 
human product of this Dominion. Take the people of 
Canada as a whole, and there is not a finer race under the 
sun. This being the case with the people, let us consider 
what sort of a country we have. Have you found, Sir, any 
individual who attempted to speak upon this question say 
that our soil, our climate, our situation in every respect, is 
not only equal but in many respects superior to that of the 
United States. We have as good soil as they, we have as 
good a climate as they, we have as good water communica-- 
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tion as they, and having a race equal to theirs, we ought to 
march onward in civilisation, in the advancement of manu- 
facturing industries and of farming industries, with a 
pace equal to that of the people of the United States, 
But have we so advanced? Have we made progress equal 
to that made by our neighbors? If we have not, there 
must be some reason for it, and we ought to consider 
wherein lies the fault. Ifa fault exists it is our bounden 
duty to remedy it. I might, perhaps, follow the hon. 
member for North Perth (Mr. Hesson) through some of the 
remarks he made, but I really think, as I have said, that he 
was hardly sincere in his remarks, and was merely endeav- 
oring to take up as much of the time of the House as he 
could without touching at all on the question of unrestricted 
reciprocity. True, he read a number of letters from Mr. 
Wiman, and I should judge from his speech that he had 
taken extensive notes, before coming to Parliament, on the 
question of commercial union, and, having neglected to 
separate unrestricted reciprocity from that question, fired off 
the unprepared, half digested, very crude speech, he had in- 
tended for some other purpose. Therefore, it is hardly worth 
my while to take up the various points, if points [ could call 
them, and answer them in the manner in which the hon, 
gentleman presented them to the House. I have said to you 
that our territory is as great as and equal in every respect to 
any portion of the United States, and I may say to many por- 
tions of the old world. Take, for instance, the Province from 
which I come, not that I consider it is any better than any 
other Province of the Dominion, for I believe every Proy- 
ince is equally adapted for the maintenance and support 
of the human race, but let me take the Province of Ontario 
and compare its extent with that of other countries. From 
Point Pelee on Lake Erie to Fort Albany on James Bay, it 
is more than 700 miles wide. It is larger than the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois or Michigan by 10,000 square 
miles ; yet the population of each of these States far exceeds 
the population of Ontario, and you will also find that the 
manufacturing industries of these States far exceeds those 
of the Province of Ontario. What is the cause of this? 
Why have we not made as great a progress as those 
States across the border.? The Province of Oatario is 
also larger than the six New England States, and 
is larger than New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland by some 25,000 square miles. It is larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland by 75,000 square miles, 
and is only 4,000 square miles less than the French 
Republic and 8,000 less than the German Empire. Let us 
take the Dominion of Canada and what do we find ? We 
find, if we compare it with the United States, that the ter- 
ritory of the Dominion with its 5,000,000 of population is 
greater than the whole territory of the United States. We 
have in the Dominion of Canada some 3,500,000 square 
miles of territory, whereas in the United States they have 
only 3,036,000 square miles, but we have less than five mil- 
lions population, while the population of the United States 
is nearly 65,000,000. Why is it that the United States have 
increased so rapidly while we have to remain comparatively 
stationary ? It is not on account of lack of energy on the 
part of our people or lack of ability to perform the daties 
which are essential to the prosperity of the country. There 
must be some cause why we have nct made the same pro- 
gress as the people across the border. We have ample ter- 
ritory for the founding of a great kingdom, or a great nation, 
and I can well understand the aspirations of the people of 
Canada that the time may come when we may be one of 
those glorious empires of kingdoms compared with other 
nations of the earth ; but Iam afraid that, at our present 
rate of progress, if we do not make more rapid strides than 
we have made, it is long in the future before we can expect to 
emulate other nations. Besides this broad expanse, we havea 
fertile soil, an invigorating climate, vast forests, great min- 
eral wealth and water power of limitless capacity. Let uscon- 


sider for a moment the advantages which we would have 
if we were a manufacturing country as our friends on that 
side of the House say they are endeavoring to make us. 
What might we not accomplish in consequence of the water 
privileges we possess? But have we not since 1879 at- 
tempted to build up factories in this country at the expense 
of the consumers? Have we not raised our duties and pro- 
tected articles that could be manufactured in Canada in 
order to prevent their importation from foreign countries, 
and have we succeeded to the extent to which we ought to 
have succeeded? Have we accomplished what it was ex- 
pected the new fiscal policy would accomplish? I think 
that every ardent lover and well wisher of the fiscal policy 
which was inaugurated in 1879 will admit that as much as 
he desired has not been accomplished, and, if it has been in 
the past so fruitless of results, can we expect in the future 
to receive any greater advantages in that direction than we 
have in the past? 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hoar. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). No doubt some of my hon. friends 
will cry “ hear, hear ”’ to anything which conveys the im- 
pression that the National Policy is performing some 
wonderful duty. I might perhaps give you the opinion of 
some in reference to what they consider the condition of 
Canada. I would read to you what is stated by Mr. J. R, 
Larned, of the United States Treasury Department in 1871: 

“ Ontario possesses a fertility in which no part of New England can 
at all compare, and that particular section of it around which the circle 
of the great lakes is swept forces itself upon the notice of any student 
of the American map as one of the most favored spots of the whole 
continent, where the population ought to breed with almost Belgian 
fecundity.” 

Here we see that the American people do not hesitate to 
tell the truth in reference to the condition of Canada, but, 
if we unfortunately on this side of the House should happen 
to make a favorable remark in reference to the territory 
across the line, we are held up as being inclined to annexa- 
tion or as having a desire sooner or later to throw ourselves 
into the arms of the United States. Here is an American 
opinion in regard to the condition of Canada. Is it right 
that we on this side of the House, knowing these facts and 
feeling an inherent desire for the walfare of Canada, should 
be branded by every member who happens to get upon his 
feet on that side and should be charged with decrying or 
belittling our country? Have our people, as a people, 
proved themselves worthy of the Dominion of Canada? 
Have they done their share individually to increase the 
piosperity of the country? Are they individually to blame 
for the condition in which Canada is to-day? J think they 
are not. If we look at the various Provinces of the Do- 
minion, what do we find? In Ontario we find that every 
care is taken to better the condition of the people, and the 
same remark may be made of every one of the other Prov- 
inces. We have a good form of government in the 
Province of Ontario, and we have good forms of gov- 
ernment in all the other Provinces, and, thanks to 
the intelligence of the people and to their cautious- 
ness, we have to-day a reform government, a progres- 
sive government, in almost every Province of the 
Dominion of Canada. That being the case, we would 
naturally expect that they would have the interests of the 
people at heart; and if we examine into what they have 
done in the various Provinces, we find that it isnot owing 
to any lack of duty on the part of the Local Governments 
that the Dominion has not improved as rapidly as it ought 
to have improved. Take, for instance, the encouragement 
to agriculture. They have adopted every means to render 
assistance to the people to foster and encourage the industry 
of agriculture. They have established an agricultural col- 
lege in the Province of Ontario, where young men have an 
opportunity of receiving instructions which will render 
them more competent to perform the duties of successful 
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farmers. Our educational system will command the admir- 
ation of any country under the sun, We have expended 
enormous sums of money for the purpose of constructing 
railways. The Local Government of Ontario has granted 
large subsidies to railways; and not only that, but the 
municipalities have granted bonuses to various roads with 
a view of enabling every farmer to have an opportunity to 
dispose of everything he has to dispose of to the best pos- 
sible advantage, and at as little expense as possible. Not 
only that, but we have constructed various roads so 
as to render the country more accessible to the mar- 
kets. Good markets are built up in almost every 
town and city in all parts of the Province, But 
we find that the people are prepared, and have been 
prepared, to submit to what is so obnoxious in the ears of 
many, direct taxation, whereby the municipalities may 
have a certain amount to expend for educational and other 
purposes. We find that every Province is well managed 
by its Local Government, and why is it that the Dominion, 
as a whole, has not been as successful as it ought to have 
been? It must be either on account of the fiscal policy of 
the Government or the bad management of the Govern- 
ment, Sir, if that be found to be the case, ifitis on 
account of their fiscal policy being inimical to the best 
interests of the country, the sooner the Government come 
down and submit some means whereby the evil may be 
remedied, the better it will be for thecountry. Sir, it is no 
great sin if they find they have been going wrong, candidly 
to confess it and try to repair the wrong. Itisnot coward- 
ly to confess they have been wrong. I donot suppose there 
are many hon. members in this House who would regard 
them as perfect. We had an illustration a few days ago of 
a case wherein they had resisted for four or five years the 
entreaties of the members on this side of the House to grant 
certain concessions so as to put usin a better position with 
regard to the people of the United States. They firmly resisted 
our entreaties, I can remember well when the late Minister 
of Finance, now the Postmaster General, was entreated by 
members on this side of this House not to increase the 
duties upon small fruit trees coming into this country from 
the United States. It was pointed out to him then that the 
United States had passed an Act_in 1883, removing duties 
from these very articles upon which the Government had 
taken authority, by Order in Council, to reciprocate with 
the United States. They resisted that request. They said 
it woula injure a very large class of the citizens of Canada; 
they said we have a large number of nurserymen and 
small market gardeners, and if we allowed these fruits to 
come into the country, it would destroy these industries, 
and the market gardeners would not be able to get as good 
a price for their strawberries, their peaches and other fruit. 
They said it would be a wrong, it would be, toa certain 
extent, abandoning the National Policy that they had been 
fostering for a number of years. A large number of their 
supporters on that side of the House raised their voices in 
strong condemnation of any such gross injustice, being 
inflicted upon the mnurserymen, the market gardeners 
and the small fruit men of Canada. But, Sir, did we 
not see the spectacle a few days ago of the announce- 
ment that a proclamation had been issued, placing upon 
the free list the very articles that we had contended 
for afew years ago? Where were the responsive voices 
that stood up a few years before and condemned us 
for advocating the very same thing that was done a few 
days ago? Quiet they say, unresponsive; no voice was 
raised, still as death. They may have felt grieved, they 
may have felt annoyed, but their master has said that they 
were to submit, and they quietly submitted and took the 
dose without a grimace, Sir, if it was a proper thing to 
make that concession and give away a portion of their 
National Policy, I would entreat them to come forward 
now and be still more generous and still more just, If they 
Mr, Witson (Elgin), 
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say the country has not made that improvement which it 
ought to have made during the last few years, they should 
come forward now and say: Here, we have virtually conceded 
that the National Policy has not been a success; we have 
had to do away with a portion of it, and we will concede 
the balance; we will allow the United States to send in 
not only the cereals and natural products of the soil, the 
mine and the forest, but we will allow them to send 
their manufactured articles, and we will do the same 
to the people of the United States; why should we not 
do this? Let us make acomparison. Take for instance 
the State of New York, and put up a high tariff wall around 
it, what would be the effect? Do you suppose the State of 
New York would go on and prosper as it has been doing? 
I think we would find that in a very short time its popaila- 
tion would decrease, its manufacturing industries would 
decrease, and that, instead of being the banner state of the 
Union, in a short time it would fall to the third or fourth 
place. Now, Sir, we find that if we take the natural ferti- 
lity of the Province of Ontario or any other portion of the 
Dominion, and compare it with that of some of the other 
States of the Union, our country will compare most favor- 
ably; in fact wein Canada will be able to raise a larger 
percentage of grain than they canin the United States, 
Let me compare fall wheat in Ontario with some of the 
States of the Union wherein that grain is most favor- 
ably grown. If you take the fall wheat from 1882 to 1886, 
it would average 14°8 bushels per acre in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 18°3; Michigan, 16-4; Indiana, 13; Illinois 12°9 ; 
Missouri, 10°9; California, 12; Kansas, 15:2. What was 
the average in Canada during that period, and, mark you, 
I take from 1882 to 1886 inclusive, during one of which 


years there was almost a total failure in the Dominion, 


much worse than in the United States. The average for 
Ontario during those five years was 21 bushels per acre, a 
larger average than they have in the United States, Next 
take spring wheat. The average during the same period 
in Wisconsin—and I select the States most favorable to the 
growth of spring wheat—was 12°7; Minnesota, 13:2; lowa, 
11°4; Nebraska, 12°7; Dakota, 13:1; Ontario, 15-1, thus 
exceeding Iowa by 4:7 bushels and Dakota by 2 bushels, 
Next I come to oats. The products in New York State on 
an average during the same period, and it is a State 
favorable to the growth of oats, was 29'6; Pennsylvania, 
28°8; Illinois, 34°35; Ohio, 32; Michigan, 32-9 ; Indiana, 
28-8; Wisconsin, 34; Minnesota, 34:6; lowa, 34; Missouri, 
26; Kansas, 31-9; Nebraska, 32:2; Ontario, 37-1. We 
have heard during the discussion something on the 
question of barley. Perhaps there is no country, neither 
the United States nor any foreign country, where the 
same quality and same quantity of barley can be raised as 
in this Dominion. The production of barley on an average 
taking the same number of years, was as follows: New 
York, average per acre 23:1; Wisconsin, 24:2; Minnesota, 
23°4; Iowa, 22°5; Nebraska, 22°3 ; California, 19°3; Ontario, 
26°9. These facts show that Ontario exceeded any of the 
States of the Union in the quantity per acre and the quality 
is superior to any raised in any State. If we could obtain 
reciprocal trade or unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States we would there find a market for all the barley we 
could possibly raise. All the barley we could raise would 
not in any way overstock the market of the United States, 
therefore it would not in any way reduce the price, Again, 
if you take the very small acreage of barley in QGanada, it 
shows that it is on account of the 10 cents a bushel we 
have to pay to send barley into the United States that 
causes our farmers to raise less barley than they otherwise 
would do. The average quantity of land occupied 
is about 48 acres to the 1000. If we had reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States we would be 
able to occupy a much larger acreage per 1000 than 
at the present time, and, therefore, even that should 
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induce the Government to consider favorably any- 
thing that would, toa certain extent, relieve the farmers 
from the condition in which they are at the present time. 
You may say that the farmer is prosperous, that he has 
succeeded in his occupation; but remember what the hon. 
member for North Perth said, that it was quite out of the 
question at the present time that a farmer in the Dominion 
could cultivate as much land as a farmer cultivated on the 
prairie, and it was unreasonable to expect our farmers to do 
so. If that be true, as stated by the hon. member for North 
Perth (Mr. Hesson), is it not the duty of the Government.to 
make an arrangement with the United States if possible ? 
But the House knows well that the Government do not feel 
anxious to do so; that rumor is that whenever election time 
comes round that one portion of the community is more 
liberal towards assisting to secure the present Govern- 
ment in power than the other portion, that the 
farming community do not respond so readily to calls, 
they are not willing to supply the sinews of war and furnish 
assistance to keep the Government in power, and therefore 
the Government turn their back upon those who do not 
extend aid. That is the reason why the Government treat 
with indifference the portion of the community that includes 
75 per cent. of the whole population. But the time is not 
far distant when they will find the farming community rise 
in their might and say they are no longer going to have a 
Government legislating in the interests of a certain class 
against the masses of the people, and the sooner the day 
comes the better it will be for the future hope and aspira- 
tion of those who regard and wish their country well. 
But this is not all. If we have not succeeded as 
well as we might expect in establishing our various 
industries, how has our population increased compared 
with what it ought to have been? I will not detain 
the House to show that the population has not in- 
creased in the ratio in which it should have increased. 
The population increased from 1873 to 1879, and mark you 
that was a period when there was 9 great depression in the 
country, and when there was avery small amount of money 
spent in public and other improvements. The population 
then increased by 78,961 or. 22 per cent, From 1879 to 
1885, when very large sums of money had been expended 
upon railways and other subsidies, yea and for the purpose 
of influencing the electorate at the polls, we find that the 


population during that period increased only 44,889, or 10| 


per cent. That is not all. We know that during the latter 
period avery large number of supposed immigrants were 
brought to the country, when several million dollars were 
expended for that purpose, and, Sir, if we compare the 
number of immigrants that were reported to have been 
brought here and the number of the natural increase that 
ought to have taken place, we find that the population 
in 1885 was really less than it was in 1879. Why 
ought this to be the case? You can all understand 
full well that it must be partially owing to the fiscal policy, 
or the restrictions that the people of the Dominion of Canada 
had to sustain on account of the fiscal policy inaugurated by 
a Government which could not fully comprehend what really 
was in the interest and for the welfare of the Dominion. 
Taking the years 1873 to 1879 we find also that the assessed 
lands of the municipalities increased by 1,001,233 acres 
or 5 per cent. During the second period when the Govern- 
ment was expending money lavishly on railroads and 
expending money in our North-West, we find that the 
assessed acreage increased only by 622,978 acres, or about 
3 per cent. During the time that the present Government 
then in Opposition, charged the member for Hast York 
(Mr. Mackenzie) with neglecting the interests of the country 
and driving the people out of the country to the United 
States, while we find that the assessed value of the land 
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born’ Government assumed power and promised to make 
everyone prosperous in the couutry— 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Yes, you might well cheer when 
I ironically said ‘ heaven-born Government.” A more 
unmeaning remark I never made in my life. The Govern- 
ment that appealed to the people under the pretense that 
they were going to make the country prosperous have been 
in power since 1879, and during that time, on account of 
mismanagement and misgovernment, they have driven 
thousands of people out of the country. During that time 
they inaugurated a policy that we feel and we know has 
not conduced to the welfare of the country. Not only that, 
Sir, but they have run this country hopelessly in debt dur- 
ing that period by a lavish and extravagant expenditure 
upon it. Yes, Sir, I said a ‘“ heaven-born” Government. 
I retract that, and you can retract your cheers. If we take 
the urban municipalities we find that the acreage during 
the first decade was much greater than it was during the 
second decade, In the first period it was 22 per cent. in 
the second decade it was only 104 per cent. Although 
the times were regarded as hard in the first period I 
refer to, we find that the rural sections and the urban 
portions of the country raised a much larger amount 
of taxes during the first year to improve their farms, 
improve their conditions, educate their children, and 
for necessary expenses, than during the second period. 
The percentage during the first period was 274, and during 
the time that our friends opposite have managed the affairs 
of the Government it has only been 164. The people were 
unable since to raise the necessary taxes to educate their 
children and defray their expenses. Sir, we know full well 
what all this means; we know what will be the ultimate 
outcome if we go on in this way. We know full well that 
we in Canada cannot remain in the condition that we have 
been in for a number of years past. We know, Sir, that we 
must have an opportunity to extend cur trade greater than 
what we have had. Weare not like the frog, we cannot 
live in the well, nor are we like the coon that can retire 
into his seclusion during the winter. We must have an 
extended trade to other countries and not merely be traders 
with ourselves. The doctrine advocated by the First Min- 
ister that we should keep entirely within ourselves, that we 
should manufacture everything that we want, and that we 
sbould trade amongst ourselves and be excluded from the 
rest of the world is the most unresonable doctrine ever 
preached by a man calling himself astatesman, Suppose the 
hon. gentleman had carried out that policy that he announced 
he would carry out at the time he appealed to the country, I 
ask you what would have been the result? The grievous 
wail that we hear against the members on this side of the 
House, that we are doing an injustice and a wrong to the 
mother land on account of asking reciprocal trade between 
the United States and Canada, would not have been indulged 
in by gentlemen opposite, for the hon. gentleman then said 
that he was going to manufacture everything and import 
nothing from other countries. Sir, if he carried out the 
doctrine that he then preached, a grievous wrong would 
have been committed by him. If we seek to become a 
great nation, if we expect to extend our trade with other 
nations, we know that we must adopt a different policy to 
that which we have adopted. We know full well that even 
now with the restriction placed upon the articles coming 
from the United States to Canada that a very large amount 
of those articles do come and that we raise a considerable 
amount of revenue from their importation. We know that 
with free trade with the mother country, and with 
every opportunity of conveying evorything that we 
have to trade to them, we have extended our trade from 


increased more rapidly than it did when this “heaven! 1879 up to the present. time but by a very small amount, 
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The hon. member for Centre Toronto said that England 
gave us market enough for all the surpluscereals we raised 
in Canada now or will raise for a hundred years. I would 
ask him, have we not had England for our market for the 
last ten or twelve years? Shall we have it any the less if 
we enter into unrestricted trade with the United States? 
It is perfect nonsense to say that it would injure our trade 
with the mother country. Hveryone knows that the mother 
country desires the prosperity of Canada, and that any- 
thing we may do to promote its prosperity and increase its 
population would only endear Canada to the mother country; 
and I say he is not a true patriot who would try to restrict 
the progress and success of the Dominion of Canada, I am 
not aware that we should be doing any injustice to the 
mother country at all; but if unrestricted reciprocity in- 
jured anyone in the mother country, it would only injure a 
tew Birmingham and Manchester manufacturers. True, we 
receive from them about $40,000,000 worth of goods a year. 
True, there are about 500 people in all who realise a profit. 
They might be affected; but they are not the mother 
country; they are only a few of the citizens of the 
mother country. Are we not citizens of the mother 
country just as much as they? Are the 5,000,000 people of 
Canada to suffer what we conceive to be injurious to 
our country for the sake of pleasing a fow manufacturers in 
Birmingham and Manchester? The whole profits that 
those manufacturers realise from us might be perbaps 
$2,000,000 a year. But you must bear this in mind, that 
the manufactures of Birmingham and Manchester are not 
the only people in England who have an interest in Canada, 
There are others in England who have enormous sums in- 
vested in Canada; I suppose $500,000,000 of English capital 
is to-day invested in this country. Are we to do what will 
mar the success and the enterprise of those investments for 
the purpose of pleasing a few of the manufacturers of 
Birmingham and Manchester? We know that a great pro- 
portion of the money invested in our railroads comes from 
Hngland; we kaow that the greater portion of the money 
invested in our lean societies and manufacturing industries 
comes from England; and I ask you, Sir, if we should get 
unrestricted reciprocity with the United States, and by 
that means increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
Dominion of Canada, whether in benefiting that large 
number of capitalists in the mother country who have their 
money invested in Canada, we should not be benefit- 
ing the mother country. Then consider our railroad in- 
terest. If we could get unrestricted reciprocity, whereby 
we could increase the trafic between the United States 
and Canada, the earnings of the railroads would increase 
enormously, more than to the extent of $2,000,000 that 
the manufacturers of Birmingham and Manchester might 
lose. Therefore it is most unreasonable to say that 
we should be dealing unfairly with the mother coun- 
try by adopting unrestricted reciprocity. I say that it 
would be in the interest of the mother country for 
us to obtain it, and we should do everything in our 
power to bring it about. But, Sir, there is another con- 
sideration in this matter. If we do not extend our trade, 
it is just possible that some fine day the bonding system 
may be done away with, that the United States may say to 
us that no longer is it in the interest of the United States 
to continue the bonding system ; what would be the effect 
on the Dominion if such a thing took place? We know 
that it would bean almost fatal blow to railroading in the 
Dominion of Canada, There are many here whose interests 
are considerably identified with railroads, and I appeal to 
them to consider whether it would not be better for us, 
when we have an opportunity, when the olive branch is 
held out tous by the American Government, to embrace 
their offer at the earliest opportunity. Now, I am weil 
aware that many statements have been made to show that 
our population has not to any greater extent gone to the 
Mr. Wiuson (Hlgin.) 


United States during the last decade than it did during 
the Administration of the hon. member for East York. 
I agree that we must always expect that there will 
be more or less interchange of population between the 
two countries which no Government or people can prevent, 
I think you will find that during the last decade, a larger 
number have left Canada than during the prévious years; 
and that being the case, it is evident they must have 
thought Canada was not the best place for them to obtain 
either work or cheap lands. If then it be found that it is 
to our interest that we should have unrestricted reciprocity, 
is it not our bounden duty, as true loyal Canadians, to do 
that which is in the interest of Canada. You can rest con- 
tent, Sir; that England will look after herself and that the 
United States will look after themselves, and that in 
Canada we must look after the interests of our own people. 
{ feel thankful for having had this brief opportunity of 
making the remarks I have made. Lot me say before sit- 
ting down, that I am strongly in favor of unrestricted reci- 
procity, and I will appeal to my friends from down by the 
sea, whether they can conscienciously vote against 
the amendment of the hon. member for Halifax 
in favor of our coasting trade: We know the great advan- 
tage that would accrue to us were we permitted to have the 
privilege of the coasting trade from one port to the other of 
the United States. It would also be a great benefit for the 


people on the great inland waters along the lakes between — 


the United States and Canada. On account of our not 
having that reciprocal privilege, the shipping along our 
coast has disappeared almost completely, and unless we can 
obtain something in that direction, we will not be able to 
carry on that business which a country such as this Domin- 
ion should garry on, and I appeal to them to lay aside party 
feeling and do that which they ought to do in the interest 
of the people of the whole Dominion, Entertaining those 
views, [ shali cordially support the resolution of the hon, 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), beliov- 
ing that the policy it embodies will, in the future, if carried 
out, make Canada one of the first nations under the sun, I 
also believe that if our trade and our relations with the 
people of the United States remain restricted our interests 


will be crippled, our trade will be curtailed and Canada will — 


not be the country we all desire it to be. 


Mr. KIRK. As this is one of the most, if not the most im- 
portant question perhaps that has been before this House 
since Confederation, hon. gentlemen should approach the 
discussion of it with at least clear heads and at a time when 
they are not drowsy for the want of sleep. It is now 
nearly 2:30 o’clock, and I would rise to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Some hon, MEMBERS. Go on. 


Mr. KIRK. I believe there are several other gentlemen 
who wish to address the House on this question, and it is 
unfair to try and shut them off or force them to speak at 
this early hour in the morning. However, we are able to 
stand this thing as well as hon. gentlemen opposite. And 
ag they evidently intend to continue the sitting for some 
time longer, I shall ask the indulgence of the House whilst 
I give some of my opinions with regard to this question 
from a Nova Scotia standpoint. Before entering on my 
subject I wish to say a word with regard to a remark 
made by the hon. member for Albert (Mr. Weldon). This 
hon, gentleman said that the leader of the Opposition had de- 
clared that the Maritime Provinces were in a state of revolt. 
Well, the leader of the Opposition is in his seat. He may 
have said that, but I did not hear him say so, and I do not 
think be did. I believe he said something quite different. At 
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any rate that led the hon. gentleman to talk of repeal, and 


he said that no constituency fin the Maritime Provinces 
would return a member to this House on a question of 
repoal. I said he was mistaken with regard to Nova Scotia, 
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and I beliove the hon. member for Digby said he was not 
mistaken, Let us see which is right. I happen to have 


the honor of being elected to this House as a repealer, by a, 


constituency in Nova Scotia. 


Mr. WELDON (Albert). Will the hon, gentleman allow 
me to correct the statement he imputed to me. What I said 
was that in the Province of New Brunswick, and I was 
speaking for that Province alone, no member could secure 
his election as @ repealer. 


Mr. KIRK, That makes it all right so far as the hon. 
gentleman is concerned, I understood him to say no c)ns- 
tituency in the Maritime Provinces. The hon. member for 
Digby, in reply to the statement that the hon. member for 
Albert was mistaken with regard to Nova Scotia, said he 
was not mistaken. I issued an address to the electors of my 
county when the House was dissolved, and announced 
myself as a candidate. In that address I laid down my 
platform. I pointed out among other things that I was in 
favor of repeal, and this is what I said: 

“‘T am fully convinced that the only effectual remedy for this unbear- 
able state of affairs is the entire and complete separation of the Mari- 
time from the upper and Western Provinces, and in a union of the 
Maritime Provinces ; and should New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island fail to co-operate, then the separation of Nova Scotia from the 
other Provinces of the Dominion and a retura to a state of an indepen- 
dent Province of Great Britain, with sole control—subject to the 


Imperial Government—over all its internal affairs, including tariff and 
taxation. 


‘* Should you do me the honor of renewing your confidence in me by 

re-electing me as your representative to the Canadian Parliament, I 
shall deem it tobe my duty to cordially co-operate with the Local 
Government and Legislature in effecting a repeal of the British North 
America Act so far vg it affects Nova Scotia” 
i think that declaration of my position in regard to repeal 
and of what I myself would do proves at any rate that the 
Province of Nova Scotia had one constituency that returned 
a repealer, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. One. 


Mr, KiRK. Do the hon. gentlemen mean to say that I 
was the only candidate who was returned in favor of 
repeal ? 


Some hon. MEMBERS. What did you do? 


Mr. K{RK. Nover mind what we did. That proves thai 
the people of Nova Scotia are dissatisfied with the condition 
of things, and they are dissatisfied because the pledges of 
those who brought us into Confederation have not been car- 
ried out, We were dragged into Confederation without our 
consent and against our will, and every prediction which was 
made by the leaders of the Anti-Confederate party has been 
more than fulfilled, for we have been taxed more than any 
one of thoze leaders ever anticipated, and, until the present 
time, we belicved there was no party in the Dominion, 
there was no party in Ontario which was willing to adopt 
the policy which has been taken up in this Parliament and 


to advocate full and free reciprocity with the United States. | 


The United S:ates of America are our nearest and our best 
market. There is not a man in the Province of Nova Scotia 
who is old enough to remember the condition of affairs 
when we had reciprocity with the United States, but re- 
members well that all things prospered, and the people were 
contented and happy. But things have changed, and are 
the people contented and happy ? 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Yes. 


Mr. KIRK. Nota bit of it. They would not have voted 
as they did in 1886 if they were contented and happy. We 
know that in 1886 the Local Legislature went to the people 
at the polls with a square issue of repeal. We know that 
both parties, those opposed to repeal and those in favor of 
repoal, had the same chance of success at the polls. What 
was the result? Out of 38 members, only 7 were beaten— 
31 were returned pledged to vote for repeal, That was the 
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condition of affairs in Nova Scotia in 1886. It may be true 
that in 1887, one year afterwards, there was seemingly a 
reverse vote, but it was not areverse vote. We find that 
to-day only those on the Liberal side are elected from Nova 
Scotia who pledged themselves for repeal. Those who went 
to the polls not pledged for repeal were defeated, every one 
of them. Had they taken up the repeal cry, as they should 
have done, we would have had more members on this side 
of the House than we have. And why isitso? We know 
that in 1878, when the policy of protection was propounded, 
or rather when the change of policy was propounded, 
because it was in 1873 only a readjustment of the tariff 
that was announced which was not to increase the taxes of 
the people, the leader of the Opposition at that time, who 
is now the leader of the Government, stated that he did not 
intend to iacrease the taxes, he stated that tariffs did not 
increase taxes, but it was only debt that increased taxes, 
and they would not increase the debt and therefore they 
would not increase the taxes. It was to be only a read- 
justment, which would make everything boom, and would 
bring prosperity to the agricultural, the mining, and every 
other industry ; bat we find that, instead of a readjustment 
of the taxation so as not to take money outof the pockets 
of the people and not to increase the taxes, which the people 
have to pay, the tariff has been, not quite doubled perhaps, 
but enormously increased, the taxes have been enormously 
increased and, because of that, the people have become 
dissatisfied and have desired to ba relieved from the Union. 


Mr, MADILL, Why does not your leader take up repeal ? 


Mr. KIRK. I will promise the hon. gentleman ono 
thing that, if this Government will make it a plank in 
their platform, if they will say to Nova Scotia, if you vote 
for repeal you will get repeal, nine-tenths of the people of 
Nova Scotia will vote in that way, and nine out of ten of 
the representatives of Nova Scotia will be elected pledged 
to repeal. Will the right hon. gentleman take up tho 
challenge? Of course he will not, because he knows that 
what I say is true. What is theconditionof affairs? They 
say that in 1882 they had the majority of the votes of the 
people of Nova Scotia. They went to the polls a year 
before Parliament expired by limitation, and why did they 
dissolve a year before the time? The resson was given 
that there were foreign capitalists who were ready to ex- 
pend millions upon millions of dollars in order to develop 
the mineral resources of the country, most of which, or 
at any rate a very large proportion of which are in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, We areasmall Province, and it 
may be a poor one, It is poor ia consequence of the fiscal 
policy of the Government, but Isay that in its mineral 
resources there 's no country under the sun wealthier than 
that little Province. It is truethat the Proviace of Nova 
Scotia is not as great an agricultural Province as 
the Province of Ontario, but she is an  agricul- 
tural Province notwithstanding. We have in that 
Province as fine agricultural lands as can be found in 
Ontario, and we havea great deal of ordinary land. We 
have fine forests, we have mines the like of which are not 
to be tound anywhere else in Canada, we have gold, and 
silver, and coal, and copper, and iron and many other 
minerals, These lie undeveloped. I ask, why is it that the 
Province of Nova Scotia, in common with the rest of the 
Dominion of Canada, is so far behind the United States in 
the devclopment of the resources of the country? Why are 
the iron mines there lying untouched, although the Govern 
ment promised in 184 that millions of money would ba 


introduced into the country if the people showed they had 


confidence in tho Government of the day? Why, after six 
years have elapsed since the people showed that they had 
faith in the Government, has not one dollar been expended 
on those iron mines? The people were deceived into yot- 
ing for the Government at that time. There are but 160 
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men employed in the Province of Nova Scotia in develop- 
ing tke iron mines of that Province, on which the Govern- 
ment promised that millions of money would be expended. 
This is why the people of Nova Scotia are dissatisfied with 
Confederation, and want to getout of it. They remember 
well the flourishing condition they were in between 1854 
and 1865, and they desire to see that prosperity brought 
back again, I was glad to hear the Minister of Finance 
the other day declare himself so strongly io favor of reci- 
procity with the United States, in the natural resources of 
the country ; | was exceedingly pleased to hear it. I know 
that he and the leader of the Government had always 
declared that their object in imposing a high protective 
tariff, was to force the United States to give us reciprocity 
in the natural resources of the country. Well, we have been 
nine years under this National Policy and we have not 
forced the United States yet, but it looks very much as if 
the United States are going to force us. It seems there are 
two sets of opinions in the Government ranks. We have 
the Premier declaring against reciprocity in natural 
resources, and we have the Finance Minister declaring that 
he was in favor of it, and whether the Prime Minister 
liked it or not, he was obliged to support the view of the 
Finance Minister, notwithstanding that only a week 
ago he had declared against it. The Government appear 
to have a Mikado and Tycoon; which is the Mikado 
and which is T'ycoon, I cannot tell. But we do know 
that almost every hon, gentleman behind the Premier 
who has spoken, has agreed with him against reci- 
procity either in manufactured goods or in the natural 
resources of the country. Scarcely an hon gentleman oppo- 
site has spoken who did not declare that if we had recipro- 
city with the United States in the natural produsts of the 
soil it would ruin the farmers, yet almost every one of 
them says that he is willing to support a policy for recipro- 
city in the natural resources, although the whole tenor of 
their speeches went to show that it would ruin the farmers. 
They are willing to ruin the farmers by reciprocity in na- 
tural resources, but, oh, do not touch the poor manufactu- 
rers! The Secretary of State declared that he was in favor 
of reciprocity in the natural resources, but he said he was 
in favor of protection to the manufacturers. Now, I find it 
is admitted or all hands that both in the United States and 
here there is no hope of a reciprocity treaty in the natural 
resources of the country. Thathas been stated over and 
over again by leading business men in the United States 
and Canada, and even by the Premier himself. I[ will reaa 
what the First Minister said on that point in 1384, when 
he spoke to the resolution moved by my hon. friend from 
Queen’s, Prince Kdward Island (Mr. Davies) : 

‘‘T believe that you will never get a treaty between the United States 
and Canada for reciprocal trade in the natural productions of the two 
countries. The Americans said—whether truly or not, I do not know 
—that it was a nominal reciprocity, but all the advantages were on the 
side of Canada. We had no market of sufficient importance to offer to 
them for their productions of grains, and cereals and fisheries, we, on 
the other hand, had to gain everything by their market beiag opened 
for the articles specified in the Treaty. That feeling, I believe, still 
exists, and unless the United States will come, at sometime or other, to 
a conclusion that they will be willing to enter upon a Reciprocity 
Treaty, not only for our natural productions, bat for our manufactures 
as well as our natural productions, we will never have a treaty.’ 

Here is the hon. Premier himself saying that he is willing 
to have a treaty with the United States in the natural 
products of the country, and we have this follower behind 
him saying that they are wiiling to have a treaty with the 
United States in the natural products, but they are not 
— willing to have an unrestricted reciprocity in manufactures 
as Well as in natural products; whilst the Prime Minister 
said only three or four years ago that it was impossible to 
get a reciprocity treaty of any kind unless it included both 
classes of articles. Now, why will hon. gentlemen stand 
up here tc-day and tell the people, deceive the people by 
telling them, that wo aro in favor of a reciprocity treaty in 
Mr. Kink, 
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the natural products, and lead the people to believe that we 
could get it, while they know as well as they are sitting in 
their seats, that we cannot get it unless we go the whole 
fizure ? Hon. gentlemen say that it is useless to havea 
reciprocity treaty with the United States in articles which 
they export as well as we, and in articles which 
they grow as well as we. They say, if you have reci- 
procity with the United States in cereals, horses and 
sheep, the United States export these as well as we, 
therefore it will be an injury to us if we open our 
markets to them and they open their markets.to us. They 
say that we must protect ourselves against the Americans. 
in order to be able to compete with them in the markets of 
the world. Why, Sir, we compete with them successfully 
now io all the markets of the world. All we want is that 
the barriers be broken down between the United States 
and Canada, so that we may have the privilege of trading 
with them on equal terms in their market, We then will 
have an additional market of 60,000,000, whilst they will 
only have an additional market of 5,000,000... It appears to 
me thatthe advantages are very much on our side, and if 
we can but get it, it would be a blessing for us. Well, Sir, 
Nova Scotia, previous to the reciprocity treaty of 1834, 
exported to the United States $1,529,721 worth of goods, 


and we imported in 1865, the last whole year of the 


treaty, $3,691,797 .worth of goods, or ,more than 200 
per cent. of an increase. Now, in 1887, twenty-two 
years afterwards, we oxported to the United States 


‘only $2,733,990 a decrease of $857,798. We exported 


to the United States last year $857,798 worth less of 
goods than we did twenty-two jears ago. Why was 
this? Was it because we had not the goods to export? 
That could not be the reason. The reason was we had to 
find other markets. Last year Nova Scotia exported to the 
United States $304,096 more goods than to Great Britain’s 
free market, notwithstanding the fact that we had to pay 
an enormously high tariff in the United States. The 
total exports of the Dominion to the United States was of 
the value of $77,964,020, of which $22,275,033 went-to the 
United States. and yet hon. gentlemen opposite say the 
United States is no market for the Dominion, If the bar- 
riers were thrown down between the United States and 
Canada, I venture to say that the exports of this country 
would double in a very short time. Hon gentlemen oppo- 
site have stated that the United States is not our best mar- 
ket for fish. I find that we exported of fish last year to 
the United States $2,717,519 worth. Every one who 
knows anything about the fisheries is aware that the 
United States is our only market for fat mack- 
erel. When we send mackerel there they meet a 
duty of $2 per barrel; when we send herring there, 
and it is our best market for fat herrings, they meet a duty 
of $i per barrel, and codfish meets a duty of 60 cents per 
100 pounds. It has beon said that the people of this country 
are loaving for the United States, The fishermen can 
scarcely do anything else, They leave for the Uniied States 
because they can get better pay on United States’ vessels 
than they can on Nova Scotian vessels, because the custom 
is that the captain and crew of fishing vessels work on 
shares and seldom on.wages. They receive a certain por- 
tion, I believe one half ot the whole catch, the owner of the 

vessel receiving the other half. The fishermen have an 

advantage in hiring with American outfitters, taking shares 

on American vessels, because they get clear of the duty 
levied on the fish, $2 a barrel on mackerel, $1 a barrel on 

herring, 50 cents per 100 pounds on codfish. They havo 
that advantage over men who hire with outfitters o! 

Nova Scotian or Canadian vessels, Take two vessels 

fishing together, one American and the other Nova Scotian, 
New Brunswick or Canadian. Hach vessel catches 1,000 

barrels of mackerel, which is taken to the United States, 

the only market. The crew of the American vessel 


green codfish is the same, 60 


should be removed from fish. 
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receives one-half of the catch, 500 barrels. These are sold 
in the market.at. 310 cach, They have to pay no duty, and 
$5,900 falls to the share of the captain and the crew. The 
Nova Scotian crew have the same number of barrels, which 
are sold also for $10 per barrel; but they have to pay to the 
United States $2 per barrel duty, and they thus lose $1,000 
on the transaction, they receiving $4,000 for their fish 
instead of $5,000 obtained by tho crew of the American 
vessel, Will anyone tell me that the Nova Scotian fisher- 


men are rot placed at a disadvantage under that state of 
affairs? It is very obvious that the men will seck employ- 


nient on American vessels, and that the Nova Scotian 
vessels will have great difficulty in obtaining crews. 
Next take the case of codfish. The duty on dried and 
cents per 100 pounds, 
That practically shuts green codfish out of the American 
market, it is actually a prohibitive duty, and therefore the 
Nova Scotian fi-hermen must send all their green codfish to 
other markets. The effect oi that is to overstock the other 
markets and reduce the price of their fish, For these 
reasons our fishermen are exceedingly anxious that the daty 
I heard the hon. member for 
Shelburne (Gen. Laurie) state that the Americans paid 
the duty on fish and not our fishermen. I maintain that such 
is not the case. I find in discussing the question as to who 
pays the duty, the Premier in 1878 placed himeelf on record 
with respect to this matter. Here is what he stated in ro- 
gard to who pays the duty on barley, and I say that if the 
principle is true that the Canadian barley raiser pays the 
duty, I bold that the Canadian fisherman also pays the duty, 
in fact the fishermen know they do pay the duty. Here is 
what the First Minister said in regard to the duty on 


. barley : 


‘*T find that the farmers of Western Canada could not understand 
there was anything in their barley, for instance being obliged to pay a 
duty of 15 per cent. upon going into the United States. It is said the 
consumers paid the duty and that the farmer does not suffer anything. 
That is the statement, but when I put a simple case, which I have done 
frequently, I can get no answer. I puta casein the Hastern Townships 
of aman upon the imaginary line which was between this country and 
the United States. Suppose a man has 100 acres on the Uanada side of 
the line and 100 acres of land on tha American side of the line. Suppose 
he grows 1,000 bushels of barley on each of his farms. He takes his 
1,000 American bushels to the American market and gets $l a 
bushel for it. He takes his 1,000 bushels of Uanadian barley to the 
American market and gets but 85 cents per bushel, because he has tw 
pay 15 per cent. duty for taking it across that imaginary line. How 
can it be said in this case that the consumer pays the duty. It comes 
out of the pockets of the Canadian farmers.” 

Can the hon. member for Leeds (Mr. Taylor) contradict 
those figures ? 


Mr. TAYLOR, I would like to ask the hon. gentleman 
if Canadian barley is not quoted 15 cents higher than 
American barley in the city of New York ? 


Mr, KIRK. No. ¥ 


Mr. TAYLOR. I say it is, in any quotation you wish to 
refer to. 


Mr. KIRK. I will leave the hon, gentleman for South 
Leeds (Mr, Taylor) to settle that question with his leader. 
Now, Sir, we are told that the West Indies was our market 
for fish and that the United States was not our market, The 
hon, member for Queen’s, N.S. (Mr. Freeman) told us this, 
and the Government pretend to make us believe that they 
are doing all they can to open up markets in the West 
Indies and other places. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
duty stands against us in the United States the exportation 
of fish from Nova Scotia to the United States is increasing 
while the export to tho West Indies is decreasing. 
Notwithstanding the boast of the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries that he is doing such great things by scientific 
means to open up markets in the West Indies for tho 
products of this country I find that in 1878 the export of | 


was $1,358,024, or an increase in 1887 over 1878 of $284,575 
worth. We exported to the British and Foreign West 
Indies in 1878 $2,411,044, worth, while last year-we only 
exported $1,494,983 worth a decrease of $916,061, or nearly 
40 per cent. Then we have a large lumbering interest in 
Nova Scotia as well as in other parts of the:‘Dominion, and 
we find that the United States is a good market for our 
lumber, but it has to.meet with the very heavy duty there 
and consequently it is impossible for Nova Scotia at least, 
to send much of her lumber to the United States. I find 
that out of a total export of $20,484,746 worth of lamber 
we sent $9,353,506 worth, or nearly one-half of the total 
lumber export to the United States, We are not a very 
great agricultural Province in Nova Scotia but we havea 
surplus of agricultural produce to export from: the.country 
and do we send. it to Ontario or Quebec ? Not a.bit of it. 
The hon. gentleman from Shelburne (Gen..Laurie) isa 
farmer and I would like to know if he sends the products 
of his farm to Ontario or Quebec ? | venture to.say he never 
sent $100 worth, unless some hon. gentlemen in Canada 
bought some of his thoroughbred stock. 


Gen, LAURIH. I send it to Newfounland. 


Mr, KIRK, Yes, he sends them to Newfoundland, but 
the Government here promised to give us an interprovin- 
cial trade, they promised that under the National Policy 
we would be able to send goods to Upper Canada as well 
as Ontario and Quebec sending goods down to us. We 
know the trade is all one way. We have heard a good 
deal about jug-handled free trade, but this is a jug-handled 
trade within the Dominion, Weare obliged to buy goods 
atadear rate and pay for them without sending anything 
to Ontario in return, Ontario imports about $600 worth of 
fish annually and according to Mr. Fairweather, of St. John, 
Ontario and Quebec take about $53,000 worth-of ‘fish*from 
Nova Scotia. 


Mr. HESSON. We take 650,000 tons of coal. 


Mr. KIRK. Iam talking of fish. I say that although 
Nova Scotia exports about $4,000,000 worth annually of 
fish, Ontario and Quebec only take about $53,000 or at 
most $60,000 worth. Of the $600,000 worth of fish 
imported to Ontario and Quebec the greater portion 
of it comes from the United States and not from 
Nova Scotia.. The hon. member for Leeds (Mr. Taylor) 
said the other day that he had got an order from some 
firm in Prisece Hdward Island for $20,000 worth of 
buggy tops, and he thcught the people were well off down 
there if they could afford that, He admitted that if there 
was not a higher tariff the people of Prince Kiward Island 
would have gone to the United States. Why should they 
go to the United States if you could sell them in,Canada as 
cheaply ? They would not come here unless the high tariff 
forced them to come. The fact of the matter is the people 
of ‘Nova Scotia are ground down between the upper 
and the nether millstone. We have a‘high tariff when we 
send our goods to the United States, and we meet.a high 
tariff when we bring the goods back, The tariff is so high 
that we cannot afford to bring the goods back, but we have 
to bring the cash back in our pockets, and send it to 
Ontario to pay for those $20,000 worth of buggy tops and 
other goods which we are forced by this high tariff ‘to take 
from Ontario. 


Mr. TAYLOR. That is about as true as you generally 
put anything. I did not say I had got an order; I said a 
firm in Gananoque had got an order, and I said it was for 
top buggies. 


Mr, KIRK. I just transposed the words. 


fish to the United States was $1,073,449, while last year it; Mr. TAYLOR. That is what you generally do, 
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Mr. KIRK. Instead of saying top buggies I said buggy 


tops, and I willsay that it was a firm in Gananoque, of | only 73,892 tons, 
cases; the last fiscal year gives 81,574 tons, The increased | 


which I believe the hon, gentleman is president. 


Mr. TAYLOR, No, he is not. He has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. KIRK. Ihave been informed with regard to that 
that there was no order at all, but was simply a con- 
signment sent down to an agent at Prince Edward Island of 
that amount of gouds to be sold on commission, 


Mr. TAYLOR. JI can tell the hon. gentleman that that 
statement is not true. 


Mr. KIRK. I did not say it is true. I said I was told 
that it was. Well that is the thing we complainof that we 
are forced by this high tariff to come 1,500 miles to get our 
goods when we ought to get them by stepping across the 
street and when you take nothing from us in return except 
our cash. Now, Sir, I find that the United States is a good 
market for our agricultural products. Canada exported to 
the United States last year, $2,214,338 worth of horses and 
to Great Britain only $38,230 worth, notwithstanding the 
fact that those we sent to the United States had to pay a 
duty of 20 per cent, while those we sent to England were 
admitted free. We imported from the United States only 
$100,115 worth of horres. Of horaed cattle we sent to the 
United States last year 54,765 head, and imported only 
1,192 head. Of sheep we exported to the United States 
363,046 head, and imported, exclusive of British Columbia, 
only 9,182 head. Of eggs we exported to the United States 
last year $1,121,361 worth, and if there bad been a duty on 
eggs, 1 venture to say we would not have exported that 
many. Now, the only industry in the Province of 
Nova Scotia which the National Policy has in the 
slightest degree benefited is the mining industry. Every 
other industry in the Province has been injuriously affected 
by that policy. I will admit at once that the duty on coal 
has benefited the coal industry there to some extent, but 
not to the extent claimed by the supporters of that policy. 
I say that this National Policy is simply making the people 
of Nova Scotia hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the upper Provinces, nothing more and nothing less. When 
this policy of high protection was being advocated in this 
House, its advocates declared that its object was to force 
the United States to take off their duty, and it was declared 
on the floor of this House that if the United States would 
reciprocate in coal the eastern cities of the United States 
would be supplied by the coal mines of Nova Scotia, whilst 
Toronto and the other cities of Western Canada would be 
supplied by the United States. We were promised that if 
50 cents a ton were placed on coal, we shou!d get the mar- 
kets of Quebec and Ontario for Nova Scotia coal. Here is 
what the Finance Minister said with regard to that matter: 


‘* He believed that the effect of his policy would be to give free coal 
to both the United States and Canada at a very early date. 


would fall to the ground the moment Oanada adopted a policy similar 
to theirs. 


tions of Vanada.’’ 


A duty of 50 cents a ton was placed on bituminous and 
anthracite coal; but hon. gentlemen have found that thoir 
policy has failed to accomplish what they pretended it 
would accomplish so far as coal was concerned—that it has 
not given the markets of Ontario to the Maritime Provinces; 


and what did they do? They took the duty off anthracite | 


coal It is true more coal has been sent from Nova Scotia 

to Quebec than formerly, bat no coal is sent from Nova 

Scotis to Ontario at all. Ontario gets its coal from the 

United States, while at the s1me time we have not secured 

any cf the markets of the United States for our coal. As 

early as 1865, under the Reciprocity Treaty, we exported 
Mr, Kirk, 


| 5 St The whole | 
object of the imposition of the duty on the part of the United States | 


Then the natural result would follow that the coal mines of 
Nova Scotia would supply the Atlantic States, and the coal mines of | 
the United States would supply coals to Toronto and the western por- | 
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ito the United States 404 252 tons. Last year we expor'ed 


T am taking the calendar year in both 


sales of coal in Nova Scotia, and they have largely increased, 
can be accounted for very largely without reference to the 
National Policy at all. We know perfectly well that about 
tho time the National Policy was adopted the Intercolonial 
Railway was completed. It was only opened up in 1876, and 
at that time the Intercolonial Railway and all the other rail- 
roacs in the eastern parts of the Dominion burned wood. Now 
they all burn coal. Then the villages and towns which were 
opened up by these railroads formerly burned wood, but to-day 
they burn coal. Many farmers now also burn coal who 
formerly burned nothing but wood. A large quantity of 
coal is also sold to steamers as bunker coal. I fird that 
Ontario and Quebec imported last year 2,172,561 tons of 
coal, of which 1,207,870 were bituminous, In 1878, Ontario 
and Quebec imported 852,456 tons, and last year they 
imported 2,172,561. Why has not the National Pelicy 
operated as the Government claimed it would ? Why has it 
not displaced this coal? We find that the coal market in 
Ontario and Quebec has increased ina much larger ratio 
than the sales of coal have increased in Nova Scotia; and 
the Government, recognising the fact that the National 
Policy had failed in its object, took the duty off anthracite 
coal. I now come to another important industry, the 
shipbuilding industry. There was a time when the 
Province of Nova Scotia boasted of having more ships 
per man than any other country in the world of the same 
population. It was cur boast that the saiis of her ships 
whitened every ocean, aad we were told ia 1874 by the 
Finance Minister, who was then leader of the Opposi- 
tion, that a protective policy would have the effect of de- 
stroying the shipbuilding interests of the Maritime Provin- 
ces. He declared that a protective policy had swept the 
| American flag from the seas. Well, it has bad that effect, 
the very effect he predicted it would have, since it has been 
introduced in to this country. Hore is what the Finance 
Minister said with regard to a protective duty and its 
effects upon the shipbuilding interests of the United States. 
He said: 

“(Let the hon. the Minister look at the ne'ghboring republic, and he will 
| find that the policy of that country has swept their flag off the seas, and 
| given to others,the trade of the world. A protective policy would close 

down the shipyards in the Maritime Provinces.’ 

Well, we had a thousand shipyards in the Maritime Prov- 
inces which have been closed up since the introduction of 
the National Policy. In 1885, Nova Scotia built 31,038 tons 
of shipping ; in 1877, just previous to the adoption of the 
National Policy, Nova Scotia built 72,101 tons of shipping, 
and that industry began then to decline. 


Some hon, MEMBHRS. 


Mr. KIRK, I know hon, gentlemen will say that the 
National Policy had nothing to do with the decline of ship- 
ping, but ihat it is to be attribu‘ed altogether fo iron ships. 
/l admit the latter have had something to ad with it, bat 
-notall. Were there no iron ships previous to 1874 and 
1877? It is only nine years since the National Policy was 
| introduced, and the effect of the change was to reduce the 
shipbuilding trade from 72,101 to 14,266 tons last year, or a 
a decrease of 57,755 tons. 

An hon. MEMBHR. Prove it. 


Mr. KIRK, Let the hon. gentleman look at the report. 
If the National Policy has had nothing to do with it, ask 
the F.nance Minister what is the cause of the decline? I 
;€m not called upon to prove that fact. We have heard a 
great deal about the number of men who have obtained 

employment in the factories since the introduction of the 
| National Policy, but waat .ocs this amount to in comparison 
, with the number of men who have Leen thrown out of em- 
“ployment by the destruction of the shipbuilding industry 


Tron ships. 
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in this country. Last year we built 57,735 tons of shipping 
less than in 1877, and if you take the nominal value of that 
shipping what will it amount to? Say the value is about 
$40 per ton, we find more men thrown out of employment 
in this one industry than are engaged in the manufactures 
of the whole Dominion altogether. How many men are 
employed in the manufactures of Canada? I have taken 
the figures from the statistics prepared by the statistician, 
and I find he gives the number of operatives at 5,848. Well, 
I will venture to say it would take more than 10,000 
men to build 57,000 tons of shipping. Therefore I 
maintain that whilst the Government have perhaps increased 
the member of operatives in the manufactures by some 
2,000 or 3,000, they have thrown out of employment by the 
destruction of this oneindustry more than three times that 
number, I have no desire to detain the House any longer 
at this late hour. Had I the opportunity of speaking ear- 
lier I would possibly have touched upon other features of 
this question, but I shall not do so just now. I have only 
to say that I heartily coincide in the resolution moved by 
my hon. friend for South Oxford and that I do not believe 
in the amendment moved by the hon. ithe Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries. What is the resolution? That amendment 
reads as follows: 

‘““That Canada in the future, as in the past, is desirous of cultivating 
and extending trade relations with the United States in so far as they 
may not conflict with the policy of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion which was adopted in 1879 and has since 
receive in so marked a manner the sanction and approval of its people.’’ 
It is as clear as anything can be that that resolution means 
that we are to have no reciprocity at all, not even in the 
natural resources of the country. Do we not find that gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House declare that this 
National Policy has fostered not only the manufacturing 
industries but the agricultural industries of the country ? 
We find hon. gentlemen from Nova Scotia declaring that 
the National Policy has fostered the mining interests of the 
country ; they claim that it has fostered the whole of the 
interests of the ccuntry, and, therefore, this resolution 
declares that we are to adhere to that policy which fosters 
all the interests of the country; and I thinkit may be 
assumed that it is only when the Government cannot resist 
the pressure from the United States that we may ever expect 
to have any reciprocity on any other article that we have 
not reciprocity on now. For that reason, I am entirely 
opposed to the amendment of the Minister of Marine, and I 
shall, with great pleasure, vote, not only for the resolution 
which has been moved by the hoo. member for South Ox- 
ford (Sir Richard Cartwright), but also for the amendment 
to the amendment which has been moved by the senior 
member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), because I believe that if 
anything can be done for the shipbuilding interest, in order 
to restore it to something like the position it was in before 
the National Policy was introduced, it will be by a recipro- 
cal coasting trade with the United States and by our 
having a right to reciprocally register our vessels, 


Mr. PLATT— 
‘‘ The breath of night’s destructive to the hue of every flower that 


ows, 
Go to the field and ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 
Ere the pale moon her oriental veil puts off. 
Think why, nor let the forest flower which nature boasts 
Be exposed to night’s unkindly damp. 
Well may it droop and all its freshness lose 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous air 
Of midnight theatre and morning ball.’’ 


I beg to move the adjournment of the debate. 
28—1888—7 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. As this is the maiden 
speech of the hon. gentleman since he went to his consti- 
tuents, I think the courtesy of the House requires that a 
member adressing it for the first time after his election 
should have a fair show. 


Mr. PLATT. I have no objection to proceeding with the 
few remarks which I intend to make. It was out of com- 
passion for the House and for yourself, Mr. Speaker, that I 
moved the adjournment. Ido not think it wise or consis- 
tent with the deliberations of this assembly that we should 
be compelled to sit to this early hour in the morning, when 
Lam certain that this debate would close at as early an hour 
this afternoon if we were to adjourn as if we went on. I 
am certain that most of the members assembled here now 
will agree with me that, at the close of every long continued 
debate, our proceedings are not conducted with that amount 
of decorum, with that amount of solemnity, | may say that 
with that amount of dignity that would befit an as. 
sembly of this kind. We understand the reason why 
this course ‘is adopted, but I ask hon. members to 
recollect that, behind and beyond us there is an audience 
that is listening to the debates of this assemblage, an audience 
that is weighing the remarks which we make here, and 
which is perhaps more deeply interested in the result of 
this discussion than we may seem to be ourselves; and I 
think that,notwithstanding the pressure which is brought to 
bear upon us to continue this discussion even at this hour 
of the morning, it should be continued with that degree of 
decorum and that respect for the people whom we represent 
and whose interests we are attempting to subserve here on 
this occasion which 


Mr. LAURIER. If my hon. friend will excuse me, I 
would suggest to the First Minister that at this hour of the 
morning we might adjourn, and might possibly come to 
some understanding to close the debate this afternoon. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Of course it is getting 
very late, or rather very early, and, if we can come to a 
positive understanding that the vote will be taken at the 
next sitting to-day, we might adjourn. 


Mr. LAURIER. There are a good many members on 
this side of the House who would be anxious to speak, but 
we think that this debate has been already sufficiently pro- 
tracted, and we are ready to come toa vote at the next 
sitting of the House. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. I think under that under- 
standing we may adjourn. 


Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Moved the adjournment 
of the House. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 3.30 a.m. 
(Friday). 
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Mackenzie’s time at all comparable in importance to those of Garrett’s 
boot manufactory, Silver's boot manufactory, the Wilson and the 
Gardner sewing machine fa:tories, the Canada Olock factory, the 
Olmstead foundry and the Burn-Robinson mannfactory, all of which 
have taken place under the much-vaunted National Policy and the bene- 
ficent régime of Sir John Macdonald whom you worship? Dare you 
deny, Mr. Brown, ihat the mercantile failures, both in the wholesale and 
retail lines, in your own city, have been more numerous and disastrous 
under the Tilley tarif than under the Cartwright tariff? Are there not 
more bankrupt stocks now upon the market than at any time when Mr. 
Mackenzie was in office? Are not many of your fellow-citizens, Mr. 
Brown, who were rich and independent in Mackenzie’s time, now 
chronically hard up, ewing to unremunerative investments in National 
Policy factories and North-West land speculations fostered by the policy 
of your dear John A ? 

“ Knowing as much as you know, Mr. Brown, about the woes and 
calamities which the protective tariff and Tory misrule in general have 
brought upon your constituents, it requires a deal of assurance for you 
to stand up in Parliament and repeat that old speech.”’ 


I fancy that you will agree with me, Sir, that that quota- 
tion is perfectly in order, because it substantiates the line of 
argument which I have been pursuing all through, namely, 
that the National Policy has not operated to the benefit of 
the workingmen of this country or of the merchants of 
this country, or of any class of the community, except a 
few manufacture:s who still believe that they are unable to 
compete in the foreign markets of the world with those 
who are opposed to them in the same lines of business. 
Should the claims of 657,287 farmers for fairplay be ignored 
for the benefit of 2,390 manufacturers. It is admitted on 
all hands; it is admitted by the First Minister and Finance 
Minister, and by the Secretary of State, who declared 
yesterday that it was almost asin on the parts of the 
Liberals to have taken up this policy. The policy, he said, 
would be popular all over the Dominion. Yes, the policy 
is one which the people are going to adopt, and the Govern- 
ment know right well that should this policy be taken up by 
the Reform party, it will carry them to victory at the next 
elections. It must be evident to every reasonable mind that 
where the interests of the great mass of the people are con- 
cerned, the great mass of the people would be guiity of great 
folly if they did not adopt a system with regard to their 
trade relations with the United States which would be of 
practical benefit to them. I would like to dwell longer on 
the case of the farmers, because I represent the farmers 
almost exclusively, but I will just say this, that it is ad- 
mitted on all hands unrestricted reciprocity would boa 
great boon. We know that when we had reciprocity from 
1854 to to 1866, our trade increased from $33,000,000 to 
$84,000,000 in those years. Tako the case of barley alone. 
Last year we exported 9,447,717 bushels, valued at $5,245,- 
000; and the farmers of Canada, according to the contention 
of the First Minister, lost no less than $943,000 of hard 
earned money which was extracted out of their pockets by 
virtue of the tariff imposed on our barley by the United 
States. This duty we have reason wil be removed if we 


-will approach the United States Government in the spirit 


which ought to actuate us in dealing with this great ques- 
tion, Then we exported to the States last year 18,225 horses, 
which were valued at $2,214,338, and the paid duty on those 
horses amounted to $442,000. I will not quote any further 
items, but in those two items the farmers of Canada lost 
$1,385,000 and we have the word of the First Minister of 
the Crown that this statement is true. With regard to the 
manufacturers, I will not admit that all the manufacturers 
are in favor of the continuance of the National Policy. I 
believe that the National Policy has not been conducive 
to the best interests of many of the manufacturers of this 
country, because it must be remembered that the 
raw material of one manufacturer is not the raw 
material of another manufacturer, and the manufac- 
turers have been weighted down to an enormous extent 
by the protective tariff on the raw material. I might 
give you one instance to substantiate this statement. Last 
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have the evidence which was given before the Combines 
Committee of this House by Mr. Massey, one of the largest 
agricultural implement manufacturers in Canada, that the 
increased iron duties imposed by this Government on his 
business last year alone amounted to $30,000. That is to 
say, he had to pay $30,000 more on the iron which entered 
into the manufacture of his reaping and mowing machines 
than he had in previous years. Who pays for this ? There 
can be no doubt at all that the consumer, that the farmer 
pays this addition to the burdens which are borne by Mr. 
Massey. 


Mr. GUILLET. Do I understand the hon. gentleman to 
say that Mr. Massey stated before the Committee that he 
paid $30,000 more duty ? 


Mr.SOMERVILLE. SoT understand. I was not pre- 
sent at the Commitiee, but l was informed by the hon, 
member for North Wentworth (Mr. Bain), who is a mem- 
ber of that Committee, that that.was the statement made 
by Mr, Massey before the Committee, I give my author- 
ity, and I think it is a good authority. I do not like to 
trespass on the time of the House, but I desire to make a 
statement in regard to the assertion which has been made 
that, in former times, under a revenue tariff, this country 
was made a slaughter market for the manufactures of the 
United States. - ‘fhe facts do not bear that statement out. 
The results which bave been developed under the benigu in- 
fluence of this great panacea that was offered to the country 
in 1878, which was to cure all the ills of Canada and was 
to make every man rich within its bounds, show that the 
Americans stili continue to slaughter th ir goods in the 
Canadian market, and that they have increased the slaugh- 
tering process. Canada has not been kept for the Cana- 
dians, as was promised by the First Minister and his sup- 
porters in 1878, Canada has, to a large extent, been kept 
for the people of the United States, I have here a state- 
ment of the value of the imports and the duty paid upon 
them, coming from the United States in 1877 and in 1887, 
and it is as follows:— 
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* 1877. 1887 
Articles. —- = | ——— 
Value. Duty Value. Duty. 

Cigars and cigarettes... $126,595 | $ 39,056 | $ 54,859 | $ 48,416 
Oarrisi Posen. cciecewatecassarers 91,770 16,060 166,953 57,285 
Brooms and brushes......... 22,706 3.973 42,404 10,603 
Baking powder and biscuit. 35,841 6,272 121,551 25,642 
Biackingaeateecsey ar ene 30,581 5,352 41,928 10,771 
Chinaware and furniture...| 276,383 48, 373 185,854 65,093 
Candles of all kinds ........ 14,474 2,445 14,565 3,820 
China and earthenwar : 49,594 8,749 57,894 17,442 
Clocks and parts. 49,708 8,699 112,880 39,110 
Carpets ......... Wigeeie 47,212 8 262 13,222 6,731 
Cordage, rope and t S 94,478 10,769 103,805 22,991 
Gomibuye sere. sere san eu lowlb 3,359 24,483 6,155 
Glass and glassware ......0... 322,314 56,442 486, 758 164,670 
Brass and manufactures of. 99,347 16,176 301,488 81,472 
Metals and manufactures of. 67,449 8,954 238,232 61,431 
Agricultural implements...| 177,626 30,975 116,826 41,826 
Jewellery ..s.0< Pe akgel ee 129,183 26,610 | 368,394 73,689 
Gold, :ilver and plated 

SVVjeuE Olestisae aise eoteushixeleseelivaie’ 162,324 28,410 139,738 42,150 
Pianos, organs, melodeons, 

RC stones tee ee ee aoe era Srl 76,675 | 308,429 | 102,499 
Paper and manufactures of.| 266,073 43,333 713,389 190,535 
Rubber and manufactures 

Oly cacsgnesisahoa tr atevscs Sictssnens 165,392 28,947 663,323 166,923 
Ink of all kind3.,..... see 26,040 919 49,090 10,464 
Leather and manufactures 

Oleueasthesedttnsseinenrens ssccavs fm Fa0s206 119,409 | 886,647 174,540 
Oil,coal, kerosine, naphtha, 

petroleum and products 

Of petrOleUM 1... ssseee seers 205,448 94,784 651,903 381,661 


year the Finance Minister brought down his Budget and| I may remark, by-the bye, that, in the city of Hamilton, 


increased the iron duties to an enormous extent, and we 
29—lsss—4 


which is represented by the hon, gentleman to whom I re- 
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ferred before, after the National Policy was started, they 
got up a joint stock company to build clocks, They thoaght, 
by the extraordinary protection afforded them against the 
United Siates, they would be able to build up a first-class 
payirg establishment, What was the history of that ostab- 
lishment? From the day it was commenced, although the 
parties to it put in all the capital which was necessary to 
carry it to a successful issue, notwithstanding that they had 
engaged the best skilled artisans that could bo obtained on 
the American continent, that factory went from bad to worse 
year after year, until about a year ago it became entirely 
bankrupt, and I believe the men who invested their money 
in that enterprise lost every cent that went to make up the 
capital stock. That is an evidence of the way in whicb the 
National Policy has fostered our industry. In regard to 
this last item of oil, I would advise the First Minister 
to make a bargain with the manufacturers of petro- 
leum to furnish enough lubricating oil to lubricate up 
his National Policy, and make it more useful to the 
people of this country than it has been during the 
last ten years. Now, it is claimed that these infant manu- 
facturers are not able to stand alone, that they ought to be 
spoor-fed at the expense of the great mass of the people of 
this country. Ido not think that it is a creditable position, 
as has aiready been remarked, for any of these manufac- 
turers to take, and 1 am glad to say that there are scores 
and hundreds of manufacturers, possessed of sufficient en- 
terprise, and capital, and energy, and perseverance, and 
ability to compete in the fair markets of the world with 
their opponents, men of business, who are not afraid to enter 
into compctition with their opponents, The National Policy 
is not couducive to the carrying on of trade with forcign 
countries, because we know that the United States, under 
their protective tariff, have ruined the shipping of that 
country, and have desiroyed their intercourse with other 
nations, But even against that assumption that high pro- 
tective duties are not conducive to trade with other coun. 
tries, we find that there is one Canadian manufacturer who 
is opening a market for himself in foreign countries. IL 
will read an extract from the Brantford Hxpositor of 17th 
March, in regard to a cotton mill that has been established 
there for some years: 


the Dominion of Canada who is an adept at humbugging 
the people it is the talented leader of the Government at 
the present time. He knows how to doit. He has set a 
good example to the politicians of this country; he 
has shown them how to manipulate the voters of this 
country for his own interest. He told them that he was 
going to make them all rich, and a desire to make them- 
selves rich caused the people of this country to make over- 
investments in every line of manufactures, and it brought 
about the natural result of combinations, and we find that 
almost every manufacturing industry in this country isa 
party to a combine of one kind or another, to keep up the 
prices aud restrict production ; and if they restrict produc- 
tion, then to reduce the value of the labor, of the employés 
in their manufactories, to make the workman poor at the 
expense of the rich. Icontend, Sir, that I have proven 
beyond a doubt that the National Policy has not been a 
benefit to the people of this country. Then, as to the gen- 
eral principle of the protection, There was an admirable 
exposition given of the principles of protection by Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler, at Fremont Temple, Boston, the other 
day. Ishali trespass on the good nature of the House so 
far as to read a short extract from it, asin it is embodied the 
true character of protection, and shows to the people the 
absurdity of any action attempting to build up the pros- 
perity ofa nation by means of a protective tariff. Mr. 
W heelor said : 

“ The monstrous absurdity of the protective system is simply this‘ 
That it really asserts that scarcity is better than abundance; that it ig 
an lijury to you to trade with other countries ; that the benefits which 
flow irom the free exchange of merchandise with Pennsylvania ani 
Illinois would not flow from the exchange of commodities with England 
and with France. Who can tell me why it is not as good for a man who 
earns his living in Massachus+tts to be able to buy English goods or 
French goods, if he likes, and to be able in retura to sell American 
goods to the people of France or England if he likes? If we trade with 
them it is because they have goods that we want and we have goods 
that they want, and thus the trade is a benefit to us both. The pro- 
tectionists themselves admit that trade with foreign countries is a benefit 
to America, For they deplore the decay of American shipping, and are 
proposing to give a bounty to American ships for carrying the products of 
other couatries to this country, and for taking ours back ia return. What 
monstrous inconsistency! They enact a high tariff, farin excess of the 
needs of revenue, not for the purpose of taxation, but for the purpose of 
excluding the goods of other countries; and then, having crippled com- 
merce with one hand, they propose to nurse it with the other.”’ 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I think that is a good exemplifi- 4 
cation of the result of the operation of protection. I | 
might just say here, in passiny, that if it is not good } 
for us to trade with the Americans and to deal with | 
our neighbors, what sense is there in the Government ‘ 
appointing a Commissioner, with a view to establish- ' 
ing trade with the West Indies and the Argentine Re- ’ 
public? I think it may not be out of place to say that 
the gentleman entrasted with this mission is a hanger-on i 
of the Government; he wanted something, and he has got 
it. I understand he has gone down to the Argentine Re- | 


‘‘For over four years the Craven cotton mill, like every other cotton 
mill in Canada, has-not run near its full capacity ——” 
There is the same old story again ; 


—'‘‘on account cf the producing having got so far ahead of the consum- 
ing power of the country. This has been a great loss to stockholders and 
work people. We are glad to say that the future prospects of the cotton 
industry are much brighter, owing to the opening out of new markets 
which wi!! take all the surplus production of the millsin Canada = Mr. 
Slater having sold through a New York house 500 bales cf cotton sheet- 
ings to be shipped direct from Brantford to Shanghai, China, the Craven 
Mill will start full blast on Monday next, as they have to commence 
delivery of these goods in April. Vhe Hochelaga mills, Montreal, aad 
Kiogston cotton mills have also taken large orders for the same 


market.’ public on a pleasure trip. 1 fancy his labors there will be 
Now, this shows that the Canadian manufacturer can com-!| just as productive to the people of this country as the i 
pete, dares to compete, with his opponents in the markets| results of similar missions ia former times. And the i 
of the world. ‘This shows that even in New York, the] loyalty cry comes in here. I am afraid to touch it, for I | 
commercial metropolis of the United States, a business man | generally get out of order when I speak of loyalty. They 
was found who was desirous of purchasing Canadian | say it is not loyal to trade with the United States and have 
cottons in preference to Yankee made goods. He gave tho| a tariff against Great Britain. Yet these same men have 
preference to Canadian cotton, because, I suppose, it was a| bad a higher tariff ayainst Great Britain, at least they have 
better quality of goods, and because it could be manufac-| levied a larger amount of duties on the goods coming in — 
tured at less cost than he could get it at home; and thisis|from Great Britain than on tbe goods coming in from the 
a fair sample of what the manufacturers of this country| United States under the present tariff. Here are the 
could do if they would stand up like men, !)ke British men, | figures: 
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who are prepared to say that they will fice he world in Total imports from Great Britain in 1887... $44,962,233 
fair competition, and ark no favor in a fair uvid. Now, Sir, puts pelleciation SAMO) certesstaareets delseautetse ose 

‘ : Pei + ‘ : arn verage rate Of uty ... .-1- cose ose : i 
I contend that protection has not even benelited the manu Total imports from the United States in 1887 $45,107,036 
facturers. It has created a desire to become rich, as the Duty collected 01 BAMEC....eocsseosserse oe vevee 7,299,591 
leader of the Government said he was going to make the Average rate Of GULY vcoccces seosseees sessene erises 16°3 [ 


pecple rich in 1878; he was going to make every man in the | They do not wish to discriminate against their manufac- 


country rich, I tell you, Sir, that if there is one man in’ tures—it would be disloyal for the people of uhis country 
Mr, SOMERVILLE, 
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to favor our neighbors across the line; and yet, while they 
have the hardihood to make such a statement, they havo 
been discriminating against Great Britain all the time by 
this tariff which injares the commercial and the well-being 
of this country. It is claimed that a high protective 
taviff is in favor of the workingman, and that he does not 
pay the taxes. I desire toshow by an extract from the 
blue books that the large proportion of taxes levied in this 
country is paid by the workingman. I find that on baking 
powder imported last year there was a duty paid of $20,628. 
A poor man has to use baking powder, he cannot have salt- 
raised bread all the time, and he must have something to puff 
up his pastry just as much as the bloated bondholder to 
whom the hon. member for Argenteuil (Mr. Wilson) 
referred, or even a manufacturer. On blacking and shoe- 
makers’ ink, $13,822. A workingman must have his shoes 
blacked as well as the aristocrat. Then there are Bibles 
and prayer books, $132,403. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
have even to tax Bibles and prayer books, which are 
intended to make the people of this country religious. Then 
there is laundry blue, $8,683. A poor man cannot even 
have a starched shirt without paying an amount into the 
treasury. Boot and stay laces, &., $40,524. Why, the 
ladies cannot even have their stays laced without paying 
duty. Breadstuffs, $4,450. Carpets, $322,681. I suppose 
a workingman is allowed to have a carpet in his best room, 
but he has to contribute to the revenue for that article, 
Clocks and springs, $46,814, I call the attention of the 
House to this fact, that workingmen have more need of 
ciocks than rich people. A workingman has to rise at a 
certain hour in the morning, and where I live when the 
hands go down to the cotton factory—when it is at 
work and when it is running full time—they go down 


early in the morning and they are obliged to have 
alarm clocks. Cottons, $1,389,349. Coal and coke, 
$1,178,964. Collars, cuffs and shirt fronts, $37,574. 


I suppose the shirt fronts are used by workingmen—gen- 
tlemen have full shirts. Coffee, $13,163. Drugs, dyes and 
medicines, $330,365. Why, a workingman cannot even get 
sick without having to pay duty. Earthenware and china, 
$226,685, Fish, $86,098, Fruit and nuts, $156,079. Gloves 
and mits of all kinds, $124,326. Hat boxes and bonnets, 
$322,908. Leather and manufactures of, exclusive of 
gloves and mits, $345,849. Coal oil and kerosene products, 
$343,944. Paper and manufactures, $3i+,019. Plants and 
trees, $18,882. By the way the Government have taken 
the duties off trees, under pressure. Butter, cheese, lard 
and meats, $267,852. I thought they were going to keep 
our markets for Canadian produce. Salt, $12,655. Seeds 
and roots, $60,052. That is taken off too. Soap, $36,414. 
Why, a workingman cannot even wash his face and keep 
himself clean without paying an enormous duty to keep up 
the extravagance of the Government. Spices, $27,000. 
Sugar, $3,167,528. That is to keep up these bloated mono- 
polists—I make this as a quotation, and I do not think Iam 
out of order—who in a few years can make sufficient fortune 
to go to the old country and buy a castle and palatial 
residence and immense grounds, and live there at the ex- 
pense of the people of this country, live there out of the 
riches they have heaped up for themselves here and which 
they have dragged out of the pockets of the hard-working 
tax-payers of Canada. Molasses, $92,516. Workingmen 
cannot even have molasses without paying an enormous 
duty. 1 fied also that workingmen cannot smoke the pipe 
of peace with those manufacturers for whom he slaves day 
in and day out, in order to enrich them, without paying an 
enormous duty. No less than $305,515 duty was paid on 
tobacco. And then we have vegetables, $46,178. We thought 
vegetables were to be grown in the country. We have 
wood and its manufactures, $314,098 ; watches, $99,439, and 
woollen maovufactures, $2,373,240. That shows who pays 
the taxes. [iis all nonsense for hon, gentlemen on the 


other side to get up and tell the workmen, the tarmers, the 
mechanics and the operatives of this country that they do 
not pay the taxes. They do pay the taxes, and they are bled 
every day of their lives, in order to uphold this Government 
and in order to uphold the manufacturers in this country. 
Now, [ do not wish to talk on the loyalty question, as I said 
before. You know that Artemus Ward once said “ that a man 
must be a mighty limited cuss if he couldn’t build himself up 
without pulling his neighbor down.” Now I do not apply that 
to the gentlemen on the other side, but I say there are gentle- 
men on that side who are mighty limited, and I think that 
is enough for me tosay. I would just conclude by saying, 
Sir, that I have great pleasure in voting for this resolution, 
and it affords me great pleasure to say that I am in. favor 
of the adoption by this House ard by the people of the 
country of the resolution which has been introduced by my 
hon, friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). 
I am also in favor of the amendment which is proposed to 
be added theroto in favor of the encouragement of the 
coasting trade of the Canadian people. I think, Sir, it 
would be a grand thing for this Canada of ours, a country 
which every Canadian has a right to be proud of, a country 
which we cannot boast too much of with regard to its 
extent, its resources, its capacity and its wealth. I say, 
ir, as Canadians we have aright to be proud of our coun- 
try. Iam proud of our country, but I am not proud of the 
gentlemen who govern the country, and I hope to live to 
see the day when we shall have, directing the affairs of 
this country, men who will conserve the interest of the people 
more closely than the gentlemen who occupy the Treasury 
benches have conserved their interests since they introduced 
the National Policy. I have great pleasure in saying that 
I vote for this resolution, because I think that it is in the 
interests of the great mass of the people of this country. I 
wish to oppose every legislation that is in favor of a special 
class. Class legislation ought to be a thing of the past, and 
it ought to be the duty of this Government as well as ofthe 
Government of every free and enlightened country on the 
face of the globe, to legislate in the interests of the great 
mass of the people and not to legislate for 2,390 manufac- 
turers at the expense of the millions of people in this coun- 
try who are taxed for their benefit, 1 therefore say, Sir, 
that I have great pleasure in voting for the resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright), 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). Mr. Speaker, I am sure, Sir, 
you will be glad to know, and the House will be pleased to 
learn, that I do not intend to occupy your time at any con- 
siderable length. The hon, gentleman who has just sat 
down must, I think, have imagined that he was addressing 
a meeting in his own constituency from some public flat- 
form where he desired to make an impression against the 
Government of the day, and in support of the party with 
which he is connected. That hon. gentleman, upon the 
present occasion, has endeavored to show, as hon. gentle- 
men upon that side of the House have during the nine 
years since the present Administration came into power, 
have endeavored to show the reasons for the support given 
by the people of this country to the hon. gentleman who 
leads the Government on this side of the House. He has 
endeavored, as they have endeavo-ed, both in this House 
and out of it, to try and account for the support given to 
hon. gentlemen on this side of the House and against those 
on the other side of the House. They have tried to explain 
this by every reason except the trueone. They endeavored 
to account for it as this hon, gentleman did tu-night, upon 
the ground that the leader of the Government had cor- 
rupted the people, upon the ground that the Government 
of the country was corrupt, and upon every possible 
ground except the true one, which is that the poople 
of this country are in favor of the Conservative 
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party and against the Liberal party in Canada, Why, Sir 
are they in favor of the Conservative party and opposed to 
the Liberal party in Canada ? Is it because that the Liberal 
party during the time they were in office from 1874 to 1878 
governed the country in the interests of the people of Can- 
ada? Is it not rather to be conceived that it is because the 
people of Canada have judged the two parties by their re- 
cords? Judging the party upon the opposite side of the 
House by the record during the time they were in office, 
from 1874 to 1878, and judging the Conservative party by 
their record during the long series of years which they have 
governed this country, the people have come to the con- 
clusion that, in the interests of the poople of Canada, the 
Conservative party should be retained in power and that 
those hon, gentlemen should be kept in the place they at 
present occupy. The gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, since the presont Admicistration returned to office 
in 1879, have been endeavoring to discover some pilicy thai 
would make them acceptable to the people of Canada, They 
have devoted themselves during those years {o a very 
great extent to decrying their opponents, ond findi: 
that after the two elections, in 1684 and 188%, that 
the mere detraction of their opponents did not suc- 
ceed in bringing them the support of the people of 
Canada, they are endeavoring now to bring forward rome 
policy that trom their po:nt of view will be instrumental in 
relegating them to the Treasury benches on this side of the 
House. Sir, 1 did not think that 1 would have addressed 
the House upon this occasion even the few words I propose 
to offer for your consideration but for the fact that the hon. 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) who 
introduced this resolution based it upon the ground that 
certain classes of the people in this country were suffering 
under the present and existing state of things. He laid 
great stress upon the fact that the farmers of this couatry 
and the lumbermen, and tho miners, and the artisans were 
suffering, and that it was necessary to provide some remedy 
for the great evil under which the country was groaning at 
the present time. J, Sir, represent a constituency in which 
we are interested in the successful prosecution of two of 
those industries, at least the successful prosecution of 
farming and lumbering, and I think [ shall give good 
reasons why I shall vote against the resolution proposed by 
the hon, member for S.uth Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), 
Ido not propose to offer for the consideration of this 
House any long array of figures. We have had since 
the commencement of this discussion long arrays of figures 
presented io this House and we havo had those figures 
brought up in battalions, and in squadrons, and in com. 
panies. ‘They have been hurled from one side of the House 
to the other against an innocent and unoffending House of 
Commons. I shall therefore to-night not use any more 
figares than I consider necessary (and that will be very few 
indeed) for the purpose of illustrating the few arguments 
which { propose to present for your consideration. Let me 
say also, Mr, Speaker, that in my opinion—and I have 
always found from observation that my opinion is correct— 
that there is not the greatest possible reliance to be placed 
upon the statistics that are quoted in Parliament and out of 
it. specially let me say that from my ob-ervation I 
am convinced that the statistices which are furnished 
by Mr. Blue, the statistican of the Province of 
Ontario, are not wholly and entirely reiable. I say 
that, Sir, because I believe that the conditions which 
prevail in my own constituency must prevail to a very great 
extent throughout at least the whole Province of Oatario ; 
and when I find it stated, it has been stated during the 
progress of this discussion, that the value of farm lands in 
the Province of Ontar'‘o, according to Mr, Blue, rose from 
$10.02 an acre in 1873 to $18.14 in 1878, an advance of 
$8.12 during those five yoars, and that the samo farm lands 
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convinced from facts which have come under my own 
observation that those statements cannot be based on fact. 
IT know as a matter of fact that farm lands in my own 
county from 1873 to 1871 materially decreased in value, and 
that it was almost impossible in 1878 to dispose of a farm 
at all, orif any were sold they could only be sold ata 
ruinous price, while to-day they are worth three or four 
times what they could be purchased for in 1578. I know, 
in addition to that, that large sums of money, amount- 
ing to tens, and I might ray handreds of thousands 
of dollars, which were borrowed on mortgages on 
the lands in my county, have been paid off since this 
dreaded and detested National Policy has come into force. 
I know also, for I have the records in my hand, that the 
assessed value of property in my country rose from $2,200,- 
000 in 1875 to $4,515,000 in 1887. Having all these facts 
before me, as well as those that come under my daily 
observation, I cannot believe it possible that the farmers 
of this country are in the dire state of distress which hon, 
gentlemen declare them to be in. It is because I do not 
believe they are suffering any such distress that I do not 
consider it necessary to apply what these gontlemen call 
this heroic remedy at the present time. 1 believe the 
farmers of Canada are capable of holding their own in the 
race for subsistence which is going on throughout the world, 
Although Iam quite freo toadmit that the lumbermen of 
Canada would bo benefited to some extent by the entire 
removal of the duties of lumber, yet when I look at 
the records of the prices obtained for timber lands, especi- 
ally in the Province of Ontario, | am forced to the con- 
clusion that the lumbermen are not suffering those great 
injaries which hon. gentlemen opposite say they are suffer- 
ing at the present time. I presume that the best test of 
the condition of our lumber trade during the past fifteen 
years is the increase or decrease in the value of 
timber lands. Let me tell you tbat the lumber- 
men are not fools; they know pretty well what 
they are doing, and they are not likely to pay an 
increased price for timber Jands unless they expect to secure 
a return for what they pay. Let me, then, give you the 
prices of timber lands, as ascertained by the auction sales 
that have taken place in the Province of Ontario. During 
the last fourteen years there have beon three large sales of 
timber landsin that Province. The first took place in 1872, 
when the average price obtained was $200 per square mile. 
Another sale took place in 1381, shortly after the present 
Government came into power, when the price obtained was 
$600 per square mile, In 1886, after this improvident and 
corrupt Government had been in office for a number of 
years, the third sale tock place, when, notwithstanding the 
f.ct that a short time before the stumpage dues were 
increased 334 per cent., and the ground rents were increased 
50 per cent., you would hardly believe it, but the price 
oblained was $2,947. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Very much to Mr. 
Mowat’s credit. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). Iam not aware, Sir, that the 
fact that lumbermen were able to pay a larger pricein 1886 
than they were in 1572 is any evidence of great ability on 
the part of Mr. Mowat. It may be a fact that Mr, Mowat 
secured those high prices by submitting the lands to public 
auction; it may be that heis entitled to some credit for 
that. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. He got the cash—that is 
better than the credit, 


Mr. WHITH (Renfrew). He got the cash, that is quite 
true; but lam sure my hon. friend from South Uxford will 
agcee with me that in the figures I have submitted to the 
House, and which he will not deny, there is no evidence 


only increased from $18.14 in 1578 to $19.71 in 1885, I am, that the lumbermen are sutfering to any great extent. I 
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listened to day to the hon. member for Bothwell making a 
statement in regard to the importation of raw material and 
manufactured goods, and I dare say he thought he was 
making a great impression on the House when he told us 
that while he thought it was quite proper from our point 
of view that a horse should be imported free of duty, he 
thought it would be contrary to the constitution that the 
harness 10 be used on that horse should be imported free 
I am sure my hon. friend must have forgotten the discus- 
sions that have taken place with regard to the National 
Policy in this House duriog the last ten years, or he would 
have known that what we contended on this side of the 
House was that by the adoption of the National Policy we 
would keep in Qanada the manufacture uf those articles 
that were consumed in Canada, and that the wages that 
would otherwise go to employees in the United States 
would be paid in Canada. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Perhaps the hon. gentleman 
will allow me to say that my point was this: Hon gentlemen 
on that side of the House say that unrestricted reciprocity 
would lead to the annexation of Canada to the United 
States, but they say that reciprocity in natural products 
would not have that effect; and I was pointing out that 
while the free admission of a horse from the United States 
would not injure the constitution, the free admission of 
harness from the United States would overturn the con- 
stitution and put an end to our autonomy. 


Mr. WHiTE (Renfrew), I would just say, in regard to 
that, that 1 am actuated to some considerable extent, I 
confess quite freely, in regard to the vote I shall give on 
the question before the House, by what those gentlemen are 
pleased to call sentiment. My hon. friend who has just 
taken his seat has said that it would injure the 
constitution and would make annexation imminent if we 
were to allow manufactured goods to come to Canada, while 
the constitution would be in danger if natural products were 
allowed to come in Canada to free. Let me point out what 
I conceive to be the distinction between those two things. 
These hon, gentlemen have told us, time and again, during 
the course of this discussion, that we have already discrim- 
inated against Great Britain in our tariff. I say that pro- 
position cannot be sustained. I say that our tariff is the 
same against Great Britain as against all the other countries 
in the world. But what do these bon. gentlemen propose 
now todo? They propose to admit free into Cael rom 
the United States the same class of articles as those on which 
we charge a duty coming from the mother country. Do we 
import any horses from the mother country, or any hides? 
Do we import any natural products from Great Britain? 
No, it is the manufactured goods of Great Britain that come 
into this country subject to a duty, which, under this resolu- 
tion, would not be imposed upon the same goods coming into 
Canada from a foreign country. 1t is that which renders it, 
to my mind, dangerous that we should adopt any such pro- 
position, and which leads me to the conclusion that any 
policy which would discriminate against the mother coun. 
try in favor of a foreign country would inevitably lead us 
to annexation. It is because 1 believe the inevitable result 
of the policy the hon. gentleman proposes would be annex- 
ation that I am opposed to the resolution of the hon. 
member for South Oxford. Hon. gentlemen opposite have 
told us, time and again, during this discussion, of their 
loyalty and attachment to the crown of Great Britain, and 
yet we have heard them, at the same time, excase them- 
selves for supporting the resolution now before the House, 
on the ground that they love Canada more than Great Bri- 
tain, 1 have yet to learn that any subject of Great Britain 
finds it detrimental to him to be connected with that coun- 
try or to treat with that country. IfI were to believe the 
statements made by the hon, member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) to-day, that Hagland was neither able nor willing to 


help us in any emergency that might arise, I would at once 
say that it would be our bounden duty either to become 
independent or to connect ourselves with the United States; 
and if! believe it was impossible for us to lize on this 
continent without adopting a policy which would place a 
foreign country in a better position towards Canada in 
regard to our trade than the mother country occupies, 
I would at once say: let us not only have commercial 
intercourse with that foreign country, but let us adopt 
a policy that will give us some influence in its political 
affairs, and not become a mere dependency of it, as we 
would if the resolution of the hon. member for South 
Oxford were adopted. I hope that the time is far distant, 
IT hope that I shall never live to see the time when it will 
become necessary for us to adopt any such policy. I 
believe it is possible for us to maintain our autonomy, and 
that we need not become a dependency of the United States, 
Hon, gentlemen opposite have pointed out that from the 
adoption of the reviprocity treaty in 1854 down to its abro- 
gation in 1868, our trade with the United States increased 
very materially. Well, taking the articles that were 
included in that treaty and looking at the Trade and Naviga- 
tion Returns of the Provinces of Ontarioand Quebec, of which 
Provinces I am now speaking more particularly, I find that 
whilst our aggregate trade with the United States increased 
very materially during these years, there wore in different 
years very great variations in the trade between the two 
countries. For instance, you will find that exports of the 
forest and the farm to the United States in the first full 
year under reciprocity amounted to $20,000,000, and those 
exports fell three years afterwards to $11,000,000, and so 
we will find, going through the whole of the list, which L 
will not trouble the House with reading, that both during 
the existence of the reciprocity treaty, from 185+ to 1866, 
and since its abrogation, the export trade from Canada to 
United States has very greatly varied. One year it would 
be very considerable and the next year drop $5,000,000, 
$6,000,000 or $10,000,000. As I have already stated, I 
believe it is impossible for us to maintain our autonomy ; 
I believe it is possible for us to exist, and that we ought not 
to adopt a policy which would make us a dependency of a 
foreign country, and which would give us no influence in 
the political affairs of that country while losing control 
over our own; and itis because of that belief that I pro- 
pose to vote against the proposition of the hon. member for 
South Oxford. 


Mr. MULOCK. I do not propose, considering the length 
to which this debate has been protracted, to prolong it to 
any considerable extent. At the same time, considering 
the importance of the question, Iam not prepared to give 
a silent vote. The subject is one which, I believe, demands 
from the First Minister of the Crown an expression of 
Opinion on the floor of Parliament, Had the circumstances 
permitted, I think we should have had an expression of 
Opinion from the hon. the Finance Minister, but when he 
was unable, through circumstances beyond his control, to 
give the House and the country the benefit of his views 
upon this question, it was more than ever incumbent on his 
seniors in the Cabinet to have placed their views upon 
record. They have not seen fit todoso, But three mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, at different stages of the debate, ven- 
tured to commit themselves. The last Minister of the 
Cabinet who spoke, the Secretary of Siate, made a moat 
extraordinary statement, one that does not commend itself, 
at all events, to my mind. He took the position that, 
no matter what the facts wore, no matter what the statistics 
established, no matter what the arguments proved, no mat- 
ter what interests were involved, they all counted for noth- 
ing if the sentiment of the country was with him. What 
he had in view was the votes of the people and not the 
interests of the people, and he delivered what he considered 
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an infallible judgment at once, when he said: the people 
are not with you on this occasion, Where, he asked, are 
the petitioners ? Where are the oxpressions of opinion for 
or against the proposition ? He got one of his answers to- 
day, when Prinve Edward county spoke Could there be 
a better evidence of the will of the people than the verdict 
rendored at the polls, and should this dc bite continue a few 
days longer, another wou'd be given in the person of the 
representative of Missisqnoi, who was recently elected 
on this very issue in a constituency that a few months ago 
gave at the polls a Conservative majority, and which to-day 
rendered a verdict in favor of this proposition by some 
hundreds of a majority. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 
Mr. MULOCK. What was the majority ? 


Mr. MITCHELL, Two hundred and six. 


Mr. MULOCK. I saw it stated in the press that the 
majority was somothing over 200. I have not seen the 
official returns. We had another election the other day in 
L’Assomption, which had been carried by a Liberal, at the 
general election, by a majority of twenty-one, I am told 
that this trade question wus tho leading issue in that con- 
test, and that it turned entirely upon it, and the result was 
that the people of that county, by 400 or 500 per cent. over 
the provious majority, retarned a member in favor of the 
proposition which is now before the House. Surely, in face 
of these facts, the Secretary of State need not assert that 
there is no evidence before the House of the feeling of the 
country on this ques:ion, We had the benefit of the 
Opinion of the Minister of the Interior, who is always ready 
to filla gap; who is always ready to take charge of any 
question; who has a certain number of good stock 
speeches on hand that can be brought out on all occa- 
sions, whether they fill the bill or not, and I think he 
drew on some of his old supplies on this occasiun. 
I think I have often read that speech which he delivered, 
thought he had burnished it up a little, but it was not new 
to us. I believe he only delivered it forty times in the 
Province during the last electoral contest, and he delivered 
it weil, seeing how few oppertucities ke had had to practise 
it, What argument did he advance against this proposition ? 
He admitted the right of Cana’a'to do what it is proposed 
todo. He admitted that i: might be to the interest of 
Canada to do what this resolution proposes shall be done, 
but he took the ground that we should not be mean enough 
to legislate in a way that might not conserve the interests 
of Kogland. Then we had the benefit of the opinion of the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, and what was his argu- 
ment against this proposition? His argumont was that 
there was no such thing as a natural market, that markets 
could be made by the expenditure of money and of energy, 
and that no natural markets were to be found on theearth, 
that markets were artificial creations, and he pointed to 
the United States, and said that, even if we did get free 
trade with the United States, they were producers of the 
very things that we would produce, and therefore we would 
find no market there, It is too late for one to indulge in 
mere opinion, but I will trouble the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries with some brief statistics, which I think will con- 
vince him, or which ought to convince him, that trade does 
find a natural level, in spite of many obstructions, artificial 
and natural, He referred to the trade of Europe, and { have 
turned up the trade returns of the leading countries in 
Europe, those on the west and those in the centre. I did 
not get the trade of Russia simply because there are no 
trade returns from that country to be found. If you take 
the trade of Spain for the year 1886, you will find that one- 
third of the whole volume of the trade of that country waa 
with one of its neizhbors, France, although France, as my 


articles that Spain exported to France. If you turn to 


Germany, you find that last year Germany did 48 per cent, 


of the whole volume of her trade with her actual neigh- 
bors, with those countries which are in actual contiguity 
with her, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Austria and Denmark, If you turn to Norway, the same 
story is told. Norway did 48 per cent. of her whole trade 
with her three neighbors, Sweden, Denmark and Great 
Britain. I claim that Great Britain may be treated as 
a ne'ghbor of Norway, although there is a narrow strip 
of water between the countries, Italy transacted 56 per 
cent. of her whole trade with France, Algeria, Austria 
and Switzerland. France transacted 56 por cent. of her trade 
with Eogland, Belgium, Switzerland aud Italy. Portugal 
transacted 58 per cent. of her trade last year with three 
countries, Spain, France and Great Britain. Belgiom had 
66 per cent, of her trade with France,3the Netherlands, 
Gormany and Great Britain. The Netherlands did 72 per 
cent. of their whole trade with Prussia, Belgium and Great 
Britain. Austria transacted over 80 per cent. of her whole 
trade last year with her neighbors, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
Roumania, Switzerland and Great Britain. When you 
come to this continent, if you take the Republic of Mexico, 
you find that over 60 per cont. of its whole trade was with 
one neighbor, the United States of America. If you take 
the trade of Canada for 1887,you find that over 40 per cent. 
of our whole trade was with our neighbor, the United 
States. We fold last year to the United States over 
$37,000,000 worth of the products of Canada, notwithstand- 
ing the obstructions in- the way of that trate by reazon of 
the high tariff existing in the United States. 
tariff not prevailed, I think we may fairly assume that our 
trade with the United States would have been vastly more 
during the past year than it was. These illustrations, 
which I have furnished from the trade of Europe, 


Had that 


it is to be borne in mind, are in regard to couh-— 


tries which are separated from each other by many 
differences — differences of language, in some cases 
tariffs, prejudices and cther obstructions to the free 
flow and intercharge of trade. I think, therefore, 
that, with those illustrations from LHuropo and ‘from 
this contirert as well [ have clearly established the 
propositios that there is such a thieg on the earth asa 
natural market, and that that natural market is the nearest 
market geographically to the country that is seeking to 
trade. If you look at the trade which Canada has done 
with the whole world during the past year, you find that, 
with all the efforts we have been patting out, having estab- 
lished connections with all parts of the civilised world, we 
have only been only able to sell $7,000,000 worth of the 
products of Canada to all the nations of the carth with the 
exception of the United States and Great Britain. We sold 
last year to the United States five times as much in value 


of our products as we sold to all other countries in the] 


world, Great Britain alone excepted. Does not that teach us & 
lesson ? Can we not draw inferences from those facts? Will 
any philosophy enable us to say in a sensiblo, truthful way, 
that trade does not assert itself on geographical lines, and 
follow as nearly as possible the natural directions indicated ? 
If not, how comes it that all these nations I have referred 
to confine so much of their trade to their near neighbors? 
I think there can be but one deduction drawn from it, and 


that is, that if we do not interpose obstacles, trade does - 


naturally seek the nearest market. In Canada what is the 
nearest market? We sell, first of all, to oursolves,—we have 
our domestic trade. The vast bulk of the trade of this 
country is at home amongst the people, and the surplus, 
following the principle of selling in the nearest market, if 
itis the best, finds the nearest market, which is always the 
best, and tbat, in our own case, in the market of the United 
States. Now, my hon. friend the Minister of Marine and 


hon, friend knows, produces many of the very samo j Fisheries says there is no natural market in the United 
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States for anything that wo have. He says that the United 
States are producers of the very articles that Canada pro. 
duces, and therefore it is idle to seek to obtain access 
to the United States market; it is bringing coals to 
Newcastle, that is the burden of his argument. I have 
looked through the list of imports in the United States in 
the past year and what do they disclose? [ may not have 


made out a complete list of all products of Ganada which 


have been imported into the United States; if not my 
argument is so much the weaker; but I find that the 
United States last year received from foreign countries 
$61,711,024 worth of products, every one of which 
could have been produced in the Dominion of Canada. On 
those products the United States customs houses collected 
$19,315,181. These articles are as follows: Animals, bar- 
ley, bituminous coal, copper ore, fish, hemp, furs, hay, 
hops, iron ore, pig iron, lead, leather of various kinds, 
spirits, cheese, salt, potatoes, lumber, wooden ware and 
wool. All of these articles are producible by the people of 
Canada, and ali of them were purchased by the United 
States last year to the extent of over $60,000,000, in spite 
of the tariffimposed. Can any hon. gentleman say now 
that there is no possible market in the United States for 
what the people of Canada can produce ? Sir, to say so is to 
trifle with the facts. The volume of trade under these cir- 
cumstances would, I think, bo vastly invreased were we to 
have free access to the markets of the United States. My 
hon. friend from North Renfrew (Mr. White) touched very 
lightly upon the effect of the reciprocity treaty. If we 
examine the imports aad exports of the old Provinces of 
Canada during the continuance of the recipricity treaty, 
they will tell us whether a bigh tariff is a hindrance to 
trade or not. Inthe year 18514, wesold to the people of the 
United States $2,162,230 worth of products; in the succeed- 
ing year, our producis entered the United States free, and 


the amouat of exports immediately jumped up to the sum of 


$4,184,319, or very nearly double the amount of the preced- 
ing year. I may say in this connection that as our exports 


to the United States in succeeding years went up, those of 


England went down. What did that prove? That proved 
that for our surplus products, in the year 1854, when there 
was a duty upon them going into the United States, we had 
to seek-a comparatively unprofitable market in Great Bri- 
tain, but in the succeeding years, when they went inio the 
United States duty free, we sold in the best market, the 
United States. During the continuance of that treaty the 


volume of our exports to the United States increased by: 


leaps and bounds, so that in tho year 1866, whon the treaty 
was repealed, we exported to the United States the enorm- 
ous sum of $34,770,261 of the products of the old Provinces 
of Canada, Now, I would call the attention of the Minister 
of Marine and Fishcries to this point. In the year 1866, 
the last year of reciprocity, the Provinces of Upper Canada, 
Lower Canada, New Bruvswick and Nova Scotia, exported 
products to the value of $40,127,266. That yoar the Ameri- 
can people imposed a high duty upon our products and the 
effect since then has been that in the year 1887, the last year 
for which we have complete returns, we only exported to 
the United States 37 million odd; in other words, whereas 
22 years ago these four Provinces, under free trade with 
the United States, sent to them over 40 million dollars 
worth of goods, to-day, although we have become more 
powerful, although our population has considerably 
increased, our trade has fallen off with the Uniied States to 
the extent of nearly three millions of dollars. So I think 
that so far as natural products are concerned, there is no 
possible argument against the proposition, that if we 
remove the barriers imposed by the {custom houses, our 
trade with the United States in natural products would 
vastly increase, But itis said by the friends of the manu- 
facturers that this policy would destroy our own manufac- 
turers. 1 would deplore such a result with any man, I do 


not desire to see any industry in Canada sacrificed, I desire 
to see what is best for the whole of Canada adopted by 
Parliament and by the country, and being of that wish, and 
believing, as I do, that evidence is producible to show that 
our manufactures would not suffer, [ am firmly of the 
Opinion that we will not endanger our manufactures 


by enabling them to obtain accezs to the United 
States markets, even by giving access in Canada 
to the manufactures of the United States. Perhaps 
I might just rofer by way of example to what 


has happened in the case of the Southern States. Hon. 
gentlemen all koow that at the close of the great American 
war the Southern States were essentially an agricuitural 
country. They had a few manufacturing iodastrios, but 
agriculture was their leading industry. They came ont of 
that war in acondition scarcely fitting them, I think, to 
compete with old established countries, they came out of that 
war with ruin all around ; public credit was gone, private 
credit was gone, private fortune were swept away, the 
labor market was demoralised, everything was in chaos. 
What was the condition of the Americans in the 
north at that time? The old establishod manufactares 
in New England, though disturbed a little by the trou- 
bles of the war, were still in existance. They had 
grown up under the fostering caro of the’ tariff, they 
had been supplying the great Western States with clothing, 
while the Western States supplied food io the Hast. You 
would think it would be absolutely impossible for manufac- 
turing interests, I will not say to thrive,sbat obtain a foot. 
hold in the Southern States against such unfavorable condi- 
tions. But what has been the result? If you turn to an 
authority upon tho subject, I refer to Mr. Hillyard in the 
New South, you will tind he tells of the progress made in 
manufacturing io the Southern States within the last few 
years, Moreover, I would say that the manufactures that 
have sprung up in the Southern States during this period 
are not manufactures having any special advantage from 
their beiog in the Southern States. Ido not refer merely 
to cotton or tobacco factories, but to the ordinary industries 
such as exist in Canada to-day, to the small factories. Mr, 
Hillyard, on page 29, says :— 
‘In building up the lumber mills of all kinds’’— 


And this I commend to the attention of the hon. member 
for North Renfrew. 


“In the building of lumber mills of all kinds, from the small porte 
able saw mill to the mill costing $50,C00 to $100,000, the erection of ice 
factories, flour mills, &c., there is great activity. . Infact, while the iron 
interests have attracted the greate:t atteation, the growth of manufac- 
tures covers a wide range of industries, including foundries, machine 
shops, steel works, cotton ani woollen mills, cotton-seed oil mills, cot- 
ton compresses, truit canning factories, carriage and waggon factories, 
agricultural implement factorie3, flour mills, grist miiis, saw mills, 
planing mills, sash, door and blind factories, shuttle factories, handle 
and spoke factories, barrel factories, shingle mills, furniture factories, 
&c. Itisa healthy growth. Instead of uil interest being centered in 
the establishment of a tew enterprises, the South hag realised the im- 
portance of the small factory and workshop, aad so we see springing 
up everywhere small factories, requiring but few hands, and but little 
capital, for producing the many articles of manufacture needed every- 
where. Fi.ding at first a local market for their goods, these factories 
will gradually extend their facilities and widen the scope of their trade, 
until they develop by a natural process into an extensive enterprise.’’ 


Not only have factories in the Southern States developed, 
but there has been development in what is the best of evi- 
dence as to what is:the growth of a country, railway build- 
ing. He goes on to say : 


“ Although the mineral resources of the South and her vast forests 
have attracted much consideration and larg» investment, in no regard 
has she so much enlisted the attention of the nation and of Hurope as in 
building railroads. Thisis the most commanding theatre of capital, 
and strikes the eye of the world, not only for its colossal combinations 
of money, but the prestige of its participants.” 


He goes on further to say: 
“Tt were a vain task to attempt to keep pace with the southern rail- 


road projects. It seems as though almost every day brings a revelation 
of some now railroad scheme, It is quite certain that railroads are pro« 
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jected, surveys being made, ‘ground’ being ‘broke,’ under the auspi- 
ces of such wealthy corporations as to confirm public confidence in the 
seriousness and good faith of their operations and intentions. But to 
assume nothing as the amount of capital to be invested in roads not 
actually built, the South can make an exhibit which is ‘both a pledge 
and prophecy’ of her progress,’’ 

Then follows a statement showing the enormous extent of 
railway construction within the last few years. [n the 
summary Mr. Hillyard states that within the last six and 
a half years the Southern States have constructed over 
14,000 miles of railway—far more than there is in tho 
whole Dominion of Canada to-day. Further on he speaks 
of the saw mills. Those hon. gentlemen who are interested 
in lumbering need fear nothing from comparison with the 
United States in this regard, because we know that the 
Northern States will absorb all the lumber we can spare, 
At this hour I will not read further from this work, but I 
will simply ask hon, gentlemen t» apply the lesson 
that is furnished by the growth of the Southern States, and 
ask whether Canada, if admitted to the markets of the 
United States, would not be able to have such a record as 
that after a reasonable period of time. Is there anything 
in Canada, is there anything in the Canadian people to 
warrant us in saying that they cannot accomplish what the 
people of the Southern States have accomplished, given the 
same conditions? Are our people less energetic, are 
they less capable ? Those hon. gentlemen who say so de- 
clare want of confidence in the people of Canada. They do 
not mean it. They are afraid of the competition. They 
are afraid of making an honest trial, hey are afraid to 
give up what they calla certainty for what may, to their 
minds, prove an uncertainty; but in the light of facts and 
in the light of history, which should teach us and from 
which we should learn, I cannot see how Canada can fail in 
any arena in which the American people have succeeded. 
Why, the hon. member for Central Toronto (Mr, Cockburn) 
the other night furnished us with a little argument upon 
this point. He said in his glowing language that he knew 
something of the Southern States, that he came from them, 
or had something to do with them, Ho stated that within 
the last eight months there had been invested in business 
there over $100,000,060. Well, Mr. Speaker, if the condi- 
tions of the Southern States are such that having the whole 
of the market of the United States, they put their 
capital of $100,000,000 io eight months to build up indus- 
tries, would he not apply the samo reasoning to what would 
follow in Canada if we had access to that great market ? 


Mr. COCKBURN. Will the hon, gentleman allow me to 
make a short explanation? Idid say $100,000,060 were 
invested in the Southern States within eight months, but [ 
was careful to draw attention to the fact that the Northern 
States were at the end of the war and remain still, one 
Confederation or one Government, 


Mr.MULOCK. Mr. Speaker, we are talking business. 

I refer the hon, gentleman to the Spectator of the other day, 
which in speaking of the “ fad,” as it called it, of Imperial 
Federation, said, ‘‘ We don’t want any Imperial Federation, 
we don’t want any sentiment, business is business.” We 
mean business and the people of Canada want business, and 
the people of the United States, wanted business and when 
they invested $100,000,000 during the last eight months it 
was for business, It was because they saw there was a market 
in the United States for what they would produce, and be- 
cause they expected a return, that they invested that capital. 
Whether we are under one flag or a dozen flags it does not 
make any difference in the amount of money we 
are making, if we can get the customers under the 
same conditions. Mr. Speaker, the Minister of the Interior 
argued in favor of the loyalty cry. That is a favorite trick 
in order to take the attention of the public away from the 
issue involved. If this proposition is sound on business 
principles it is sound in its entirety, If this proposition 

Mr. Waite (Renfrew.) 


can be defended as one likely to produce comfort, to supply 
wants, to make the value of labor more than it is, that is 
loyal, and that it is a proposition which ought to be com- 
mended to the people. But I am willing to take the hon, 
gentleman at his own words. I am willing to test him by 
the record of his friends to see whether they really are 
sincere when they try to cause this loyalty cry to be raised 
in order to prevent the people from debating this proposition, 
or whether the cry is merely raised as a device in order to 
humbug the country. Now, in 1¢54, hon. gentlemen or 
some at least in this House, will remember that in the old 
Legislative Assembly of the Provinces of Canada this very 
question came up, and although no final decision was ar- 
rived at, yet on the 26th May, 1¢54, a resolution was 
adopted by the Committee of the House at that time in the 
following words: 

‘‘That the principle of reciprocity with the United States be extended 
to the production of manufactures, and to the registration of Canadian 
and United States built ships, and to the shipping and coasting trade in 
the same manner as to the production of agriculture.”’ 

That resolution, so far as I have been able to discover, and I 
speak subject to correction, was not opposed by any member 
of the Conservative party. It was introduced into the 


House but I do not ficd that it made any further progress, - 


But looking at the members who constituted the committee 
that reported upon itI find that they represent pretty 
fairly the Conservative element of that day. The chairman 
of the committee was a gentleman who I believe had no 
very decisive political views—the Hon. Hamilton Merrit— 
at the time. I do not know that he had any particular po- 
litical views. At all events that resolution was then offered 


to the House and no protest was raised against 
the principle involved in it, It was not thea de- 
clared to the country that it was disloyal. The 


Conservative party did not then declareit was disloyal. 
They were vot nearly so loyal then as they are now, and it 
was not very long before that they were taking a very 
different view of the whole political relations of Canada, 
It was only about five years before that a number of the 
leading lights declared that the only salvation for Canada 
was political annexation tothe United States. I do not 
know that the Conservative party ever treated with any 
great cruelty some of the prominent men that took part in 
that movement, I believe that one of them has recently 
been promoted to a high position in the Cabinet of the hon. 
gentleman opposite. In fact they have all at times come ia 
for favors, sometimes from the Government and in many 
cases from Her Majesty, by being decorated in testimony of 
their extreme loyalty and worthy citizenship. At 
the particular time this resolution was brought in 
the Conservative party then in the country were 
not as they are to-day, so sensitive upon this question, 
They were prepared at all events to discuss any question 
involving the best interests of the country. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1878 the Conservative party proposed what they called 
their National Policy and we have several times had the 
resolution proposed at that time brought before the atten- 
tion of the House. That resolution told the people of 
Canada that this National Policy that they were proposing 
was simply the means to an end, and that end was to be 
what we are seeking to-day, reciprocity. Not only did they 
tell us that so but they emphasised it in their resolution in 
order that there should be no possible difference of opinion 
on the question, That resolution says, after referring to 
some other things: 


‘* Would encourage and develop an active inter-provincial trade and 
moving (a3 it ought to do) in the direction of reciprocity of tariff with 
our neighbo-s so far as the varied interests of Canada may demand will 
grestly tend to procure for this country eventually a reciprocity of 
trade. 


What does “eventually” mean? Does it mean a time 80 
remote as is indicated by the member for North Simcoe 
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(Mr. McCarthy) when he proposes eventually to benefit the 
farmers of Canada by his Imperial Federation scheme, and 
when he succeeds in inducing English statesmen to tax 
breadstuffs so as to raise the price of wheat from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar for the Canadian farmer, That is 
the relief proposed by the member for North Simcoe (Mr. 
McCarthy). Is that “eventually ”? Did the First Minister 
mean when he put the word in the resolution that it was to 
be at a remote period or did he mean that that word was 
to be accepted in the ordinary plain language in which it 
was expressed, that ‘eventually’ meant just as soon as 
such a treaty could be obtained. That was the view pre- 
sented to the people on the hustings, that is the proper 
reading of this article and that is the right view to take of 
the hon. gentleman at that time. Jam reminded by my 
hon. friend from Wentworth (Mr. Bain) that the present 
Finance Minister asserted that this National Policy would 
produce this highly desirable result of reciprocity within 
three years, so that “ eventually ” bas really expired now. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, the First Minister was not nearly so 
loyal then as he is now. He was then trying to get into 
office and he is now there and trying to hang on. He was 
very much concerned at that time about putting money 
into the pockets of the people, and British connection had 
not much to do with it. Whatever enriched the people of 
Canada was the first law unto him at that time; and so, 
when he came to move his resolution in 1878 he was pre- 
pared to throw overboard Great Britain. In the course of 
his speech in support of his National Policy, after depicting 
all the benefits that would flow from it, he said (Hansard, 
page 861i): 

“We shall then grow up rapidly a good, steady and mature trade 
between the Provinces, rendering us independent of foreign trade, and 
not, as New Brunswick and Nova Scotia formerly did, look to the 
United States or to England for trade, but look to Ontarioand Quebec.”’ 
He was prepared then, for the sake of the Canadian 
people, if necessary, to shut out the whole trade of Eng: 
land, and I presume he felt that he was doing his duty. 
The doctrine he laid down then bore fruit, because he was 
followed shortly after in the debate by a supporter of his, 
the Hon, Mr. Masson, who gave his view of what the duty 
of Canadians was under such circumstances, He said (page 
893 of Hansard) :— 


‘He might tell the hon. gentleman that the Conservatives of Lower 
Canada were as loyalto Angiand as they always had been, but he would 
add the words of Lafontaine: ‘Mais avant tout soyons Canadiens’— 
(‘ But before all let us be Canadians’). This was Latontaine’s doctrine, 
and they followed it. The Imperial Government in its relations and 
connections with the colonies had never been exempt from those rather 
selfish motives, if such motives could be so called, by which the mother 
country wished to aggrandise herself at the expense of the colonies; the 
whole colonial system was based upon this principle that the mother 
country took these colonies so as to have from them raw material for 
her own manutactures. That was the object of every central govern- 
ment in every country in the world with respect to their colonies, and, 
if England claimed a right at times to be selfish in its desires with 
regard to this colony, they would not go so far in that course, but defend 
the rights of Canada. The Imperial Government having given us the 
right of self-government, had also conferred upon us the right to regulate 
our fiscal duties as we wished. The Conservatives of Lower Canada did 
not wish to act against the interests of Hagland, but they had the right, 
if they wished, to regulate the duties, irrespective of Hagland it it were 
Canada’s interest to do so.’’ 


Iam not aware that the hon. gentleman who used these 
words lost standing with the Conservative party by reason 
of them. On the contrary, I believe he was duly rewarded 
at a later period with high honors at the hands of the Ad- 
ministration, I am not aware that the First Minister either 
has suffered by reason of his assertion that he believed in 
Canada for the Canadians against England, even if it injured 
British connection, I do not believe Her Majesty felt any 
objection against him on that account, because a few months 
afterwards he was decorated. Therofore utterances of that 
kind do not appear to be regarded as disloyal by Her 
Majesty herself. Again, the doctrine that Canada’s interest 
must be considered first was echoed by another hon, gentle- 
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| stituents again desire him to represent their riding. 


man supporting the Government, the present member for 
Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives), who, in the course of his 
speech, on 26th March, 1879, said: 

‘¢ There was nothing we could do which would be more likely to bring 
about a renewal of reciprocity, than taking a stand upon a tariff which 
might be earried out in the interests of the Oanadian people.’’ 
Another supporter of the Government, Mr. Houde, laid 
down this proposition : ; 

“Let every Government legislate the best in the interest ofits own 
peop:e and for the welfare of its own people. That was the surest way 
ef promoting human progress or general prosperity.” 

The then member for Centre Wellington (Dr. Orton), 
expressed himself as follows :— 

‘¢ He had always thought, the inauguration of a National Policy in 

Canada should be merely a means to anend, and that end the obtaining 
of favurable commercial relations with other countries. He hoped ina 
short time we would bein a position to compete favorably even with 
our more formidable neighbor across the border, and they would see 
it to their interests to give us fair trade relations and open up their 
ports to us inreturafor our admitting their products on favorable 
terms.” 
This National Policy ho regarded as a means to an end, the 
goal aimed at being what we are seeking for to-day. An- 
other supporter of the Administration, Mr. J. S. Ross, of 
Dundas, expressed himself as follows :— 

‘Tf England chose to open her markets to all peoples and treat us no 
better than others we had to do the best we could fer ourseives, conze- 
quently Canada must adopt such a fiscal policy as commended itself to 
their own judgment and which was in theinterests of theirown people. 


Unless they did this they must fail to accomplish what was expected of 
them as a free and progressing people.’ : 


I understand that that hon, gentleman, after expressing 
this view, received a position of emolument from the Con- 
servative Administration. Then, 1 am obliged to refer to 
the utterances on that occasion of the present Speaker who 
was prepared to advance the interests of Canada even 
against those of England. He is reported in Hansard as 
having used these words: 

‘Tt had been stated in a threatening way that England would not 
approve of a tariff that seemed contrary to her interests, but where was 


the Englishman that could seriously refuse to Canada the right of legis- 
lating in her own interests ?’’ 


Further on he says: 


‘ When responsible government had been granted to Canada by the 
British North America Act, had she not been conceded the right to 


‘frame her tariff as she saw fit? Oanada had the right of governing her- 


self, and if this right was now refused to her, she would be well able to 
demand it.’’ 

Then, speaking of the vote he was about to cast in favor of 
the National Policy, which was to lead to reciprocity, he 
said : 

‘Tt would be a vote given in favor of the constitutional and commer- 
cial liberty of Canada. It would be a vote that would assert the exict- 
ence of Canada asa nation distinct not only from Hngland, but the 
United States.” 

Hon, gentlemen, I have no doubt, are quite familiar with 
the memorandum directed by Sir Alexander Galt, then Mr, 
Galt, to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, setting 
forth what ought to be the true attitude of Canada in regard 
to its fiscal affairs, I could, if time permitted, give numer- 
ous extracts from speeches of hon. gentlemen opposite, all 
taking the ground that in matters of trade the Parliament 
of Canada had first to consider the interests of the people 
of Canada. I say that not only do the people of Canada 
demand that position from us, but the sentiment of Hngland 
is in harmony with the sentiments I have quoted. The 
hon. gentleman who formerly represented the constituency 
which I have the honor to represent, a keen observer—I 
refer to Dr. Strange—spoke to this House on this question. 
He is an Englishman, and an able and talented gentleman, 
He expressed himself on this question in a way, | think, 
that did not meet with the disapproval of his constituents 
in North York. On the contrary, I believe that ag 

ey 
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bore no malice to him for having uttered on the floor of 
Parliament the words which I am about to quote, taken 
from Hansard 21st March, 1879. He addresses this House 
as an Englishman. Hoe was a Canadian by adoption, but an 
Englishman by spirit. As far as he was able to ascertain 
the spirit of the English people, they were anxious and 
willing to say: 

“ He addressed this House as an Englishman. 


by adoption, but an Englishman in spirit. As far as he was able to 
ascertain the spirit of the English people they were anxious and willing 


He was a Canadian 


’ tosee this vast colony of which they were justly proud succeed even 


if we had in our own interests to put a stop to purchasing our goods 
from England. No English Government would venture to prevent the 
adoption of this tariff on the ground of its injurmg England. The 
English people, without exception, took great interests in our success 
and with the exception of a few manufacturers would bid us god-speed 
on the royal road to wealth.” 

That is the sentiment of an Englishman expressing what 
he conceived to be the opinion of England with regard to 
the affairs of Canada, What did the Right Hon. John Bright, 
recently tell us at a banquet given to Mr. Chamberlain? I 
do not endorse all that Mr, Bright said that night, but I 
wish to show that he took strong grounds in favor of Canada 
being entitled to arrange her own tariff as she pleased and to 
conduct her own affairs in her own interest with regard to the 
commerce of the mother country. He went on to express 
a sentiment I do not endorse, but hon. gentlemen opposite 
can hardly repudiate John Brightasa true friend of the 
Empire at present, in view of the attitude which he has 
taken on Certain political questions in England, which atti- 
tude, no doubt, commends itself to tho favor of the Conserv- 
ative party both in England and Canada, We have a very 
distinguished Englishman in Canada, Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
whose name has been referred to in this assembly during 
this debate, and not in the most courteous manner. The 
time was when what he said was accepted with favor by the 
Conservative party. He isa loyal citizen to England. I 
am sure hon. gentlemen opposite cannot controvert that. 
We all know his record, we all know the part he thought it 
was his duty to take to preserve the Empire, some few 
months ago, and we know that he today is a loyal British 
subject, anxious to see the welfare of England promoted. 
Do they denounce him as a traitor to Hngland ? 


An hor. MEMBER, They do, 


Mr. MULOCK. Since when? I think he is a truer man 
to England than the hon, member for Montreal Centre (Mr. 
Currau) was to the people of Ireland, when he allowed some 
of his compatriots to be turned out of office because they 
would not be coerced into voting ior him, 


Mr. CURRAN, I beg leave to state that the assertion 
made by the hon, gentleman is entirely devoid of truth, and 
the newspapers which published that statement against me, 
apologised in the most humble manner for having done so, 

Mr. MULOCK. J am surethe hon. member for Montreal 
Centre wil] not admit that his influence with this Cabinet is 
so small that he could not secure their retention in office, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Take it back, 
Mr. MULOCK, I will not take it back, 
- Mr. CURRAN. I contradict that statement most flatly. 


Mr. MULOCK. I say that the hon. gentleman will not 
admit on the floor of this House, and if he does I doubt 
whether any one is so credulous as to accept his admission, 
that his influence with the Cabinet is so weak that he could 
not prevent the removal from office of three poor Irishmen 
who had been for years in the employ of the Government, 
and who were removed simply hecause they would not come 
down and vote for him when he had voted against the best 
interests of Ireland, 


Mr. CURRAN, What the hon. gentleman states is posi- 
tively untrue. 
Mr, Mutocx, 


abandon that part of his remarks. 
Mr. RYKERT. Make an apology. 


Mr. MULOCK. I give as;another reason why we are not 
obliged, in making trade relations with the United States, 
to consider first the interests of England, the fact that Eng- 
land does not act in this way with regard to the colonies. 
There are trade treaties between England and other great 
nations, giving benefits to Englandfrom which the colonies 
are excluded. There are new treaties on foot between Eng- 
land and China, and Japan, and Siam, and France, and 
Spain, and the Netherlands, and the United States, which 
are not applicable to the colonies. If England, in the 
exercise of her constitutional rights, considering the high- 
est interests of her people, arranges, as I conceive she hag 
the right to do, her own customs treaties for her own bene- 
fit and not for that of the people of Canada, a corresponding 
right exists with us, Does not the Confederation Act, 
under which we are here to-night, say that the constitution 
of the people of Canada shall be the same in principle 
as the constitution of the people of England? Our 
constitution is based on the principles of the English 
constitution, and unless the loyal gentlemen opposite can 
prove that England is not loyal to us in her conduct 
with regard to commercial treaties, they cannot say that 
Canada would be acting disloyally if, first of all, we consider 
our own interests in any particular trade relations we may 
enter into, We have further evidence to prove this conten- 
tion, There is uncontrovertible evidence, having the sanc- 
tion of the British Parliament, that the duty of Canada is 
to arrange her trade treaties in her owa interest and with- 
out considering the interests of Hogland. How willl prove 
that proposition? Whenthe right hon.the First Minister, 
who is smiling now, caused the Customs Act of 1879 to be 
introduced, it was, before it became law, communicated to 
the Imperial Government. It was a tariff considered highly 
detrimental to the interests of the English manufacturers, 
who rose up in arms against it, protesting that Canada was 
raising a tariff to exclude Hnglish goods, and was not, 
therefore, loyal to England. They asked, therefore, that 
the Act be disallowed by the Imperial authorities. John 
Bright brought the matter before Parliament on the twen- 
tieth of March, 1879, and put this question to the Colonial 
Secretary oa the floor of the House: 

“In case of any proposal to enact differential duties on the part of 


Canada, would the Bill be submitted to the Government before it was 
adopted ?’’ 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, then Secretary for the Colonies, 


replies : 


“ The best answer I can give toitistoread the telegram I sent to 
Oanada, which received the sanction of the Government. It was in 
these terms. 

‘« They deemed the fiscal policy of Canada rested, subject to treaty 
obligations, with the Dominion Parliament, ” 


The Dominion Parliament was recognised on the floor of the 
Imperial Parliament as being entitled to impose differential 
duties if necessary, without it being considered right or 
proper or constitutional for the Government of England to 
disallow that Act. What further evidence is there? Hon. 
gentlemen all know that every Colonial Governor, when 
entering upon the duties of his office, receives certain ins- 
tructions. The time was when all the instructions to Colo- 
nial Governors contained the instruction forbidding the 
Governor to sanction the imposition of differential duties, 
and that instruction is still to be found in the instructions 
to every Colonial Governor with the exception of the Gov- 
ernor General of Canuda. In 1878, for the first time, that 
instruction was eliminated from the instructions given to 
the Governor General of Canada. Thus you see that the 
Crown recognised the fact that Canada, occupying a peculiar 
geographical position on the earth, cannot re 
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affairs regulated in the same way-as other colonies of Great 
Britain, which are more or less insular or peculiarly 
situated ; so the Government of England recognised fully 
that Canada, by reason of her importance, by reason of her 
position, and by reason of her constitution, cannot be 
trampled and ought not to be trampled in the interests of 
the people of Canada, or for that matter in the interests of 
the Empire, even if, for her own sake, she should impose 
differential-duties, On that point, [ cannot offer to the 
House, I think, any better evidence of the feeling of the 
people of Great Britain at the present time than an extract 
from the late Mr. Todd, who was a keen observer of current 
events, in his work on Parliamentary Government in British 
Colonies. At page 181, he summarises the position of 
Canada in regard to her trade rights, in these words: 


* Bat, on account of the growing importance of Canada, as well 
before as since Oonfederation, exceptional privileges have been con- 
ceded to her, from time to time, in respect to fiscal and commercial 
matters wherein the interests ot Canada were concerned, with freedom 
to adopt whatever policy mignt be approved by the Local Legislature, 
irrespective of the opinions or policy of the Imperial Parliament,’ 


Such is the inference drawn by Mr. Todd from the current 
opinion and the authorities in Great Britain. I think I 
have established that the hon. gentlemen opposite at one 
time took a different view of this question ; I think I have 
established that England does not wish Canada to injure 
herself even in the interests of the mother country, and 
though hon. gentlemen opposite have been practically 
asserting that English opinion of Canada simply depends 
upon the Canadian accounts in British ledgers, I do not 
think that our people will be so childish as to consider the 
business interests of people across the Atlantic to the pre- 
judice of their own domestic interests. There is a good 
reason why England desires us to be on friendly terms 
with the United States. The United States are the largest 
customers of Great Britain. More than one-third, nearly a 
half, of the volume of trade of Great Britain is with the 
United States. .Last year, the volume of trade between 
Great Britain and the United States amounted to between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000, and England desires that we 
should be on good terms with the United States,so that there 
may be no disturbance of her interests in that connection. If 
it is brought down to that ground, we are promoting the best 
interests of the people of Great Britain by having friendly 
intercourse with the United States, so that there may be no 
interference witb the flow of trade between those countries. 
I shali not delay the House longer on this subject, We are 
loyal to the people of Ganada if we vote on this question 
with a view to their benefit, on a proposition which is cal- 
culated to find a natural market for our products, to stimu- 
late the manufactures of this country, to encourage labor 
and to make Canada attractive to the population and to the 
wealth of older lands, that will be a trade policy that will 
Operate equitably throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the Dominion, that will enable us to solidify this Domi- 
nion, and to extend and carry out the very principle which 
established this Dominion, the extension of our trade mar- 
kets. As interprovincial trade was held up in order to induce 
the Provinces to come together aud form a confederacy 
and to have the domestic trade of four millions of 
people, that principle must be equally good it you 
give them the trade of sixty millions of people. 
Therefore, if it was right to bind us together by the 
scheme of Confederation for the purpose of establishing 
interprovincial trade—and I believe it was—it is still 
better to extend this principle and to obtain ultimately en- 
tirely free trade throughout this great American continent. 
Therefore, I have great pleasure in recording my vote and 
giving my voice in favor of this principle, believing as I do 
that it will be to the advantage of Canada and will place 
our relations with England on a sure and firm foundation, 
and that we will be bound to England by a feeling of love 
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and regard, not a feeling that we have to pay for, not one 
wrung from the people by a system of indirect taxation, 
but one of relation between colony and empire where there 
are no disturbing causes between the two. 


Mr. PERLEY (Ottawa). I have listened very earnestly 
to the arguments which have beensubmitted to the House 
on this important question. [ have paid particular attention 
to the grounda taken by the hon. gentlemen on that side of 
the House in arguing for the resolution introdaced by the 
hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), I 
have felt especially gratified at the regard which has been 
expressed for the lumber trade, although it comes from the 
wrong side of the House, but trom all these arguments, even 
from the hon. gentleman for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton), 
who, I understand, is a practical lumberman, I have not 
heard any account of the lumber interest that I am able to 
verify by any reports either from the United States or 
from Canada. Those statements are all, in my view—and 
facts go to substantiate it—made for a particular purpose, 
to endeavor to obtain the interest of the lumber 
trade, but I think they are made on an extravagant, 
unjustifiable and unwarrantable basis. I have gone to 
the trouble of making an accurate statement of the lumber 
export interest of this country for the last year. The hon. 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), 
stated that practically one-half of the exports of the lamber 
trade went to the United States, subject to duties which the 
producers in this country had to pay. The hon. member 
for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) took similar ground 
upon the matter of exports, and he claimed that the pro- 
ducers of this country had to pay a daty upon whole pro- 
ducts of the forests. Now, the hon. member for South 
Oxford stated that $9,353,000 of the products of the forest 
went into the United States upon which a duty was col- 
lected, and upon the basis of their argument, the producers 
in Canada had to pay it. Now,the whole exports of the 
forest product for the year ending June, 1887, were $20,- 
424.746; the amount sent to Great Britain and other coun- 
tries was $11,131,240. The amount free of duty, according 
to our own returns, that went out, chiefly to the United 
States, was $1,573,412; the balance which went to the 
United States, subject to duty, was $748,094. That wasa 
proportion of 36 per cent. of the whole products of the 
forest which were subject to duty, and 64 per cent, free of 
duty. Now, as a matter of fact, all the products from the 
forest that have been heretofore subject to duty since the 
abrogation of the Treaty of 1854, as every hon. gentleman 
in this House knows, it is proposed at admit into the 
United States, under a Bill introduced into Congress, provid- 
ing for the removal of the duty upon the products of the 
forests. Now, in view of this fact I am unable to see upon 
what ground the hon. members who have been arguing on 
this resolution for the last two or three weeks, could take 
up the interest of the lumber trade at all. It was expected 
that the Bill I have mentioned would pass through Congress, 
if not at this session at an early period afterwards; con- 
sequently I, as a practical lumberman, must take the 
ground that [am unable to see any reason or propriety why 
hon. gentlemen opposite should have taken up the question 
at the present time. I must say I consider it an interfer- 
ence and an intrusion upon the negotiations which were 
pending between the United States and Canada, and which, 
I have no doubt, have been seriously interfered with by it. 
Now I speak upon business principles upon this matter. 
As every one here knows I am _ not a politician, 
but I am a lumberman of long standing in this 
country. Now, if I were in negotiation for my firm or for 
myself in relation to important transactions, and some of 
my neighbors or some of my family interfered and tried to 
show to the parties with whom I was negotiating that 
their interests were of much greater importance to some 
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body else than they were to me, I should conclude been strongly argued from the United States point of view 


that it was an unjustifiable and unwarrantable in- 
terference, subject to the most severe censure of 
every reascnable fair minded man, I am particulary 
surprised at the hon, member for North Norfolk tak- 
ing the ground that he did. Himself, a practical lumber- 
man, he takes the ground that the duties must be paid by 
the producer on this side of the line, Now, if that is 
followed out, lt see no propriety in the hon. gentlemen 
opposite complaining of a riee in the duties upon material 
imported Into this country. They leave it for the producer 
to pay, from whom we get these goods, upon the principle 
that they have to pay the duties and not us. Now, if that 
principle is correct, it is certainly not reasonable to contend 
that we also have to pay duties upon what we import. It 
is arule that cannot work both ways, and if we pay the 
duties upon what we export, it is fair to conclude that 
those who export to us also have to pay the duties. Iam 
sorry the hon. member for North Norfolk is not in his 
place, but I have no hesitation in stating to him that he 
could not find any experienced lumberman upon the Ottawa 
valley or it tributaries who would agreo with him. Now, 
that hon. gentleman went further, and contended that 
unrestricted reciprocity would increase the value of 
the timber limits of this Dominion by at least 50 per 
cent. I cannot understand upon what grounds he made 
that assertion. In my opinion it is simply absurd to say 
so, It is well known that the Governments of Quebec and 
Ontario have increase the Crown dues very largely during 
the last year. We contended that they were unwarranted 
in making such a large increase, and I think I can show 
that so far as trade is concerned in the Ottawa valley, 
there was no reason for increasing the Crown charges as 
they have done, except in anticipation of the removal of 
the duties upon the products of the forests going into the 
United States I have taken that ground in my own party. 
That must have been the ground upon which they made 
that increase, and they were perfectly justified in their 
views that the United States would at an early day do that 
which was to their interest, and remove the duties from 
the forest products of this country. Now, as a practical 
lumberman, I may state here that as a matter of fact, 
according to the condition of the lumber trade in the Ottawa 
valley, those charges cannot be paid by the lumbermen 
at the present time unless the duties are removed upon 
lumber going into the United States. It is a well 
known fact to all practical lumbermen and sawmill men, 
that alow grade of lumber as produced now cannot be 
exported to the United States under that system of 
duties, without aloss to the sawmill men who saw the 
logs. That is a positive fact, and the only advantage, I 
contend, which we can obtain from the removal of those 
duties, is to enable us to cut and saw an inferior quality of 
logs, and perhaps, in many cases, trees that have been 
burnt and killed a long time ago might be cut and used for 
boxes, and so on, which might be worked here and exported 
to the United States, if there were no duties to pay. On 
that ground, and on that ground alone, I contend that there 
is no reason for anyone taking the position that lumber- 
men here can handle that Jumber, unless the duties are 
removed. I make that statement as a matter of fact from 
my experience of lumbering, and I challenge any man who 
is accustomed to the manufacturing and sawing of lumber, 
to contradict or controvert it. There is another matter in 
connection with the lumber business that has not been 
stated here, or referred to in any way, and that is 
the enormous increase for home consumption which has 
taken place since 1880. Hon. gentlemen opposite have 
either purposely or carelessly avoided mentioning anything 
of that kind as being a benefit to our producers here, That, 
I contend, is one of the essential points that should be con- 
sidered in any transaction or measure of this kind. It has 
Mr, PERLey (Ottawa). 


in this House that the enormous internal interstate trade of 
the United States has increased to a wonderful degree year 
after year, which we all know is the fact, upon which the 
prosperity and advancement of this country have very 
largely depended, and which the success of the United 
States may be attributed, especially since the abolition of 
American slavery. The interstate trade of that nation has 
been enormous and unequalled in the world, I contend 
that wo can cultivate and dovelop an interprovincial trade 
in Canada, and in order to show the reason why I hold 
this to be the fact, I will cite the statistics of the in- 
crease of the sales of lumber in Montreal for local 
consumption since the adoption of this protective policy, 
The estimated consumption for 1880 was from 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 feet, while ia 1887 it ran up to 120,500,000 feet. 
I look upon this as one of the important elements of the 
prosperity and success which this National Policy so- 
called, has given to this country. And if we were able to 
obtain the statistics of other cities, I am sure we would be 
able to show the people and hon, gentlemen opposite, who 
are contending that we should throw overboard everything 
we have achieved, that upon that basis we have developed 
our trade and given our own people employment in the 
manufacturing interest. That is not all, but it furnishes 
a home market for much of the products of the forest with- 
in our own country. That home market, I contend, 
is the best market in any country. In order to show 
the benefit of that trade, and in order to make it more 
clear to the comprehension of hon, members who are 
not accustomed to the lumber trade, I would say that 
the amount consumed in the city of Montreal in 1887 
amounted to 20 per cent. of the cut of all the mills in Ottawa 
and its immediate neighborhood. That this progress has 
been accomplished from 1880 to 1887 furnishes remarkable 
evidence of the effects of the National Policy, and it cannot 
be questioned that it has benefited this section of country, 
I contend that this same principle will apply all through 
Ontario and Quebec, not only in regard to the products of 
the forest, but in the products of the farm, and everything 
we Can raise and consume or of which we have a surplus to 
export to another country. Upon that basis I claim that 
there can be no question of the success of the National 
Policy so far as we have gone, andi contend that the 
advancement has been far more than perhaps might have 
been expected under the circumstances. When we 
consider the sparseness of our population from ocean 
to ocean, that when this policy was adopted we had 
limited means of transport from one section of the 
country to the other, it is remarkable that within 
this period of time we have attained such results. 
When we consider that it is oaly within the last year or a 
little more that we have had means of communication 
with the extremity of the Dominion on the Pacific Ocean, 
when we consider that at the present time our means of 
communication are in course of construction to the other 
extremity of the Dominion, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the real success we have achieved in the interchange of 
products. I regret to say that means do not seem to be 
available to arrive at a correct conclusion in regard to the 
interprovincial trade, which we have already developed and 
which we now enjoy, and although meagre, it would be quite 
surprising to many people who are attacking it and 
endeavoring to make us believe that there is no such thing 
as interprovincial trade, that we have not arrived at 
that stage of development in our progress as a Do- 
minion to have developed that trade to any degree. 
I think, Mr. Speaker, that if we can get over this attempt 
to disturb the progress and development of this country, 
and if the hon. gentlemen who represent the constituents 
in this House would take some other means of criticising 


the action of the governing party, that we would do far 
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better and get along more successfully in developing the 
resources of the country. It seems to me that this feeling 
of enmity against the successful party and this complaining 
has been going on since | have known anything abcut 
Parliament and this raising of the cry that we are going to 
ruin, are I believe calculated to retard the progress of the 
country and to embarrass the Government from carrying 
on measures for its welfare. I may be criticised for expres- 
sing my views on this point being a young member of the 
House, but I must say that I consider this resolution 
uncalled for in any sense of the word so far as the lumber 
trade is concerned, and I can see no ground upon which they 
can justify themeelves in introducing a resolution of that 
kind. So far as Lam concerned I have no hesitation in saying 
that the lumber trade does not need any such resolution. [ 
think it is very unfair that the arrangements pending between 
this country and the United States and which we have 
every reason to believe would result in an immense benefit 
to the country should be embarrassed by such a proceeding. 
We have seen in this House during the last 24 hours that 
already measures to interchange our natural products are 
being arranged between the United States Government and 
this Government. I contend that we may consider the 
United States people a sensible people and we claim at 
least to be a sensible people here, and when they see as 
they have seen that it was a mistake to continue the duty 
oa lumber, we may readily conclude that they will come to 
the same conclusion about potatoes, and barley, and other 
things and in due time they will see it is to the detriment 
of their own interest to continue it. I consider that those 
Governments have achieved remarkable results in the 
fishery negotiations, results which we ovght to all feel 
proud of in this country and which tend to the settlement 
of that long vexed question. Asa native of the United 
States, I have had much intercourse with its people during 
ail these years, perhaps more than any other member of 
this House. The great contention I have met with among 
the mass of the people on the other side of the line is 
that they believe they have the right to fish where 
they liked, but the more sensible portion of the people 
with whom I have talked recognised the obligation of 
the treaty of 1818. We can depend upon the sensible por- 
tion of the people of the United States, and Iam happy to 
congratulate the mombers of this Government, especially 
the Minister of Finance upon the success which he obtained 
for Canada at the Washington conference, I am quite satis- 
fied that it will lead to a better understanding between the 
authorities of both countries, and, as I said before, I have 
no doubt that reasonable arrangements will be made for a 
fair interchange of the products of the two countries in due 
time. In the course of the debate upon tho resolution 
introduced by the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) it has been said that we will open our 
market to 60,000,000 of people. I contend that we only 
open our markets to the 5,000,000 with whom we come in 
contact along the border on the other side of the line. So 
far as we are concerned, are not the farmers along the line 
producers of the same articles as we produce? We 
immediately come into contact with them and we open our 
markets to a country highly developed and toa people better 
prepared to produce than we are. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to know what advantage we would have in sending 
our products to compete with the same products in the 
United States? From a business point of view I cannot 
see that we are going to obtain any advantage. On tho 
contrary, I contend that we are opening our markets to the 
manufacturers of the United States; that those manufac- 


tories are highly developed, they make almost everything | 


that is needed for the people, and when we open our 
markets to those manufacturers we become confronted with 


prepared in our young country to meet such a state of 
things. I contend that our country would be overrun with 
the manufactures of the United States, and we would not ba 
able to contend against the best kind of machinery and 
manufacturing skill they have in that country. Upon that 
ground, Mr. Speaker, I cannot seo that we will gain any 
advantage by unrestricted reciprocity, or commercial 
union, which is the same thing, or by annexation. The 
hon, member for North Victoria (Mr. Barron) said : 


‘¢T have no accurate statistics as to the value of the lumber interests, 
butI find that we exported up to the 15th June, 1887, for the year 
prior to that, the immense value of $9,165,987 upon which as I will 
explain in a moment, my constituents, at all events, pay the enormous 
amount of over $500,000.” 

Now, the facts show as nearly as possible that from the 
Province of Ontario the total amount of forest products 
which were subject to United States duty for the your end- 
ing June, 1887, amounted to about $4,000,000, and that it is 
not at all likely that the whole duty thereon could have ex: 
ceeded from $500,000 to $700,000, showing clearly that the 
hon. member was perfectly justified in stating that he had 
no accurate statistics, and that his statement regarding the 
amount of duties paid by his constituents was without foun- 
dation in fact. I submit that no member of this House is 
justified in placing before his constituents any statements that 
rest on a false basis. Now, with regard to the question, who 
pays the duty on the lumber we export to the United States, 
{ do not know that there is any settled principle; but the 
dealers in lamber and manufacturers in the United States, ° 
without any exception, contend that they pay the duty. 
They come here and buy lumber free on board, and pay the 
duty on it, I do not intend to argue the question, but I 
will state my experience ia the application of the treaty of 
1854, and leave the hon, members to draw their own con- 
clusion as to which contention is right. Notice for the 
abrogation of the treaty of 1854 was given in 1864, 
and the abrogation took place on the Ist of July, 1866, 
when a duty of 20 per cent. was imposed on pine lumber. 
At that time my firm was engaged in the sawing of 
lumber and at the time this resolution was introduced my 
impression was that we did not experience any difference 
in the price of our lumber from the imposition of that duty, 
But to verify my impression [ had an examination mado of 
the books of my firm, and [ found that from 1864 to 1867 
there was no perceptible change in the price of our pro- 
ducts. If anything, the prices increased in the latter years 
to some extent. But this instance goes to show conclu- 
sively that at that time we certainly did not pay 
the duty that was imposed on lumber by the United States 
After all, we bave valuable resources in our forests that 
would be much improved by the removal of the United 
States customs duties—not in the sease of such increased 
value as my hon. friend from North Norfolk estimates, but 
more particularly as I contend in the sense of enabling the 
holders and workers of these timber lands to appropriate 
and market low grades of growth—possibly vast numbers 
ot trees from burned districts which it is impossible for 
them to handle under the Crown charges now resting upon 
such products, but which might then be worked up in this 
country into marketable exports for the United States. It 
may thus be clearly seen that the mere earnings to the 
laboring classes and payment of crown dues, with only a 
very small profit to the mill men, would be a great boon for 
this country to get from such timber, and [ contend that 
this is the main advantages which this country would gain by 
the removal of the United States duties on lumber, 
At the inauguration of our present fiscal policy, it was con- 
tended, on what we considered reasonable groands, that that 
trade would have to suffer, under the National Policy, for 
the benefit of other industries. It was contended by some 


the great facilities and advantages they have gained after | member of my own firm and by my neighbors that we 
many years of establishment, and I contend we are not would have to pay increased prices for the different articles 
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we consumed. I took the opposite view, and held that we 
would get these articles from our own manufacturers at 
rates fully as low as those we would have to pay the foreign 
manufac urer. What was the fact? The articles of clothing 
and the vast amount of goods that enter into shanty supplies 
were never advanced in price, and to-day we can get them 
cheaper then ever we could get them before. That is the 
true principle of protection. Protection is not a new thing 
to me. Before I came to this country I was a protectionist, 
and I have always been firmiy of the opinion that no new 
country can get on without a protective policy. I am 
sanguine that with our resources, which under the National 
Policy, are being rapidly developed, we will in time 
become a nation of great importance. We need only take the 
glowing accounts of Mr. Erastus Wiman and his supporters 
to realise more clearly than we otherwise might the vast 
resources that we possess in our unlimited wheat producing 
and stock raising Jands, the richness of our mineral deposits, 
our forests, rivers and water powers. Woe need only con- 
sider these advantages to appreciate properly the heritage 
we now possess and to become inspired to the exercise of 
every effort to work out the great destiny before us, The 
hon, member for South Brant has alluded to evidence before 
a commission of this House on depression in the year 1876, 
in which he gives the statement of W. G. Perley, lumber 
merchant, whom he supposes to be the present member for 
Ottawa, I wish to remove all doubt from the mind of that 
hon. gentleman by a full declaration to this House that I 
am the same W. G. Perley to whom he alluded as having 
given evidence on that occasion. I thank the hon, member 
most sincerely for reporting my evidence on that occsgion, 
viz., that we were alli anxious to have the privilege of send- 
ing lumber into the United States without duty, if we could 
have it on fair terms. I feel able to congratulate myself 
upon the record that my hon, friend has brought down to 
this House, and further to congratulate myself on having 
been a uniform and steadfast supporter of the view all the 
time from that date to this, that reciprocity with the United 
States on fair terms would be a boon to us as well as to tho 
United States. Bat that does not in my view offer any 
inducement for a sacrifice or absolute surrender on our part 
such as I consider the resolution introduced by the hon. mem- 
ber for South Oxford, and I shall therefore vote against the 
amendment to the amendment and against the resolution of 
the hon. member for South Oxford, and I hope that such an 
expression of opinion against both will be given by this 
House as to leave no room for encouragement in the minds 
of those who might desire to bring forward this resolution 
again. I thank you, Sir, for the patient hearing you have 
given me, and I hope the House will pardon me, if, being a 
new member and therefore lacking parliamentary experi- 
ence, my remarks have not been as well put as they might 
have been, but I have done, as I always intend to do, the 
best I could for my country. 


Mr. GILLMOR. I have listened to all the speeches that 
have been made on this very important question, the most 
important prhaps that has ever been presented to Parlia- 
ment since Confederation, and I would not now take up the 
time of the House were it not that my hon. friend the 
senior member for St John (Mr. Weldon) is not able to 
take part in this debate on account of physical difficulties. 
Only one of our delegation from the Province of New 
Brunswick has spoken in the discussion, and therefore 1 
feel it is my duty to make my voice heard on this ques- 
tion. Anyone who knows my views on trade questions 
knows that I will vote for any measure which will remove 
the obstacles to trade, either partially or completely. I 
am from honest conviction a free trader. In 1854, when 
the treaty of partial reciprocity was introduced into New, 
Brunswick, I wasa member of the Parliament of that day 
and I voted to ratify the arrangement thirty-four years 

Mr, PreRuey, (Ottawa. ) 


ago. So that you see, Sir, Iam not a very young man. 
That was the commencement of my political life, and I 
have been in politics ever since. If this resolution should be 
adopted now, at the close of my career, if I can assist in 
the humblest manner in briging about this result, 
it will be a happy ending to my political career, 
I have listened to all the speeches that have been made on 
this subject, and, although I have always been associated 


withe the Liberal party, I do not think I am an extreme 


partisan; I think I can look at questions fairly, and, ac- 
cording to my light, can judge fairly of arguments. I know 
that this question has been ably discussed, though I think 
there has been much said which has not helped us to come 
to a correct conclusion. When this question was first 
mooted in the country, I had hopes that it might bo dis- 
cussed to a large extent free from party feelings and with a 
disposition to arrive at what was best for the country. I 
cannot suppose that the majority in this House are not 
anxious tor the advancement and prosperity of the country. 
I have no doubt that they are anxious that their policy shall 
succeed, and that they have made the best efforts they can 
to that end, bat, in my humble opinion, no country can suc- 
ceed under a policy of protection. Surround it as much as 
you may with fallacies and sophistries, I am so grounded in 
my belief that protection cannot succeed that these sophis- 
tries and fallacies cannot affect me. I do not know how 
much time I may occupy in what I have to say, but I 
promise that I shall not endeavor to dig up dry bones 
and dead issues of the past. Those dead issues cannot help us 
to come to a proper conclusion on this question. The question 
is large enough to be discussed on its merits, and what this 
gentleman on this side or that gentleman on the other side 
said years ago, under different circumstances, speaking on 
different questions, has no relation to the question now 
before us, and can have no effect upon it. We are face to 
face now with an issue which is worthy of the best consi- 
deration and the best judgment we can bring to bear upon 
it. The question now is, without regard to other matters, 
without regard even to the question whether Canada is 
prosperous or not, whether it is the best for the interest of 
Canada to adopt the resolution now before us, and to 
endeavor to obtain unrestricted free trade with our neigh- 
bors to the south of us. That is the question, and I shall 
endeavor to give the reasons why | think that is the best 
policy. This question is co plain that it does not require a 
very intelligent man to understand it. It,is so plain that I 
do not think it can be blinded up with sophistries and 
failacies, I think it is a question that is being considered 
by more electors, by more people throughout the Dominion 
of Canada, than any question which was ever propounded 
before in so short a time as we have had this question before 
us. I believe the people of this country will give it a fair and 
intelligent consideration, and will come to an honest decision 
in the matter. Ofcourse I do not expect that anything that 
will be said here will change a vote in Parliament. This is 
said to be a deliberative body, but party feeling has become 
so strong, and I may say so rotten, that we cannot look at 
things here through a clear medium, or at least we do not 
seem to beable todo so. Ido not wish to judge hon. mem- 
bers. I think they have presented their objections to this 
resolution to the best of their ability. I think they have 
done the best they could, but they have failed, as every- 
body must fail who attempts to prove that protection is a 
correct principle and is the best for the country. They have 
spoken fluently and brought their arguments to bear on the 
the question, and, while Ido not wish to underrate their 
speeches, for they are not responsible to me, or to this House, 
but to their constituents, [ think they have failed to make 
out a case. I was oncoata meeting. A colored man was 
preaching, and before he commenced his services he gave 
out a hymn, and the choir commenced to sing, but they 
pitched too high, and then they stopped. Then they began 
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again, but they pitched too low. 
and failed again, and after several trials, they sat 
down, and did not suceeed in singing because they could 
not, and my hon. friends, I think, have not suc- 
ceeded simply because they could not. ‘The preacher 
said: “I thank you, gentlemen, though you did not succeed, 
because you have done the best you could.” So those hou. 
gentlemen have done the best they could, but they have 
failed to convince me ; there has been no music in it to me. 
In dealing with trade questions, it is usually supposed that 
it is only the manufacturers and the wholesale and retail 
dealers and a few others who constitute the trading public, 
that they are the only ones who trade, and that therefore 
we should look to them as the traders of the country. * My 
idea is that everyone is a trader who buys or sells anything 
and this question is important because it reaches every 
man, woman and child in the Dominion of Canada, who are 
able to produce and to dispose of their preducts, whether it 
is their labor or anything else which they may desire to 
tosellor to buy. ‘Lhis is a question which appeals to 
everyone, We are a hive of traders, We are endeavoring, 
all of us, to get something which we may sell again in or- 
der to obtain what we wish to consume for our comfort. 
However desirous one might be to regard this question 
without looking at party, it is only necessary to r<flect for 
& moment to see that the proposed resolution is a direct 
attack upon the principle of protection, Therefore, I could 
not expect that this question would be discussed with- 
out having the National Policy discussed from beginning 
to end, with its effects upon the country from its 
inception up to the present time. I have been unable 
all through these years to understand exactly what the 
policy of the Government was upon this question. It has 
never been very ciearly defined. They started out with the 
proposal that we must have reciprocity of trade or we must 
have reciprocity of tariffs, I did not know what they really 
wanted, or what they thought was best for the country, but 
it seems as though they had two strings to their bow, and 
they have continued to have two strings to their bow all 
the way through, They have found that the National Policy 
has worked well for them as a party, and I confess they 
have been very successful. I never expected that they 
would be so successful in introducing such a policy at this 
age of the world, but they have been successful, and, when 
this discussion was opened, 1 madeup my mind that the 
policy of the Government was clearly defined. When 
the amendment to the resolution was moved, I thought 
we had a clear and distinct issue, 1 thought that the 
Government were disposed to hold to the policy of pro- 
tection as a principle to be fixed upon this country. 
But the declarations of the Government seems to have left 
me again in doubt as to their policy. Ido not know now 
what they mean. From the declarations of the Prime 
Minister the other day, I supposed that their colors were 
nailed to the mast, 1 understood him to mean that they 
were decided not to have reciprocity in either natural or 
in manufactured products. Their amendment declared that 
they had proved the National Policy, that the people had 
approved of it on three occasions and as having protected 
and fostered their industries, and therefore I supposed the 
Government had made up their minds to fight it out on 
that line. I find now that is altogether changed, that they 
are beginning to yield, and that this pet of theirs, the 
National Policy, is receiving but little attention in some 
respects. I find that in this first engagement with the 
United States in the war of tariffs, they have made a retreat, 
and this bantling of the hon. gentlemen opposite, this idol 
which they have elected and worshipped so long a time, is 
now suffering injury. Are not the fruit growers an indus- 
try in Canada? Are not those who grow shrubs, and 
plants, and trees, and pat them into the market, men 
who have a right to be protected under the National 
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Policy ? It seoms not just now. That is one of the in- 
terests of this country that does not seem to be taken 
under the fostering care of the National Policy. And so I 
do not know how much they are going to yield, or exactly 
what they contemplate. 1 thought this amendment was 
the policy of the Government. 1 understood by it that all 
these industries and interests in the Dominion of Canada, 
having beea go fostered and having proved so successful, 
were to continue toreceive the benefits of the National 
Policy; but I cannot tell now whether that is going to be 
done or not, I have noticed that all the hon. gentlemen 
who have spoken on this question from the Government 
side, have declared at the beginning or at the conclusion of 
their speeches, that they were willing to have reciprocity. 
After arguing with great ability that free trade would injure 
the interest of the farmer, the miner, the lumberman, and 
every other interest, at the conclusion of their speeches 
they wound up by saying: We are willing to have 
reciprocity of some kind or another. This proves 
to my mind that they have a lingering fear that the 
people of this country are in favor of unrestricted 
trade with our neighbors across the border. It all 
convinces me that some how or other, thoy 
believe there isa feeling abroad that the people want to 
have the shackles of trade removed, at least in reference to 
the United States, and I fancy that they are right, I 
believe that the people desire unrestricted trade with our 
neighbors, and for that reason I shall help them so far as I 
am able. But, Mr. Speaker, 1am not unmindful of the 
fact that there is a hard battle to be fought before we can 
obtain it. We have had a good many elections, and you 
know the result, Mr, Speaker, and I know the result, and 
our party knows the result, In three elections we have 
been beaten. But that is no reason why we should com- 
promise our principles, that is no reason why we should 
not.contend for what we think is to the advantage of this 
country. Any hon. member who thinks it is going to be 
an easy matter to beat the present Government, with 
the influences they have at their command, and know so 
well how to use, is greatly mistaken. Any hon. gentle- 
man who remembers that this Government with their ex- 
perience, with $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 to spend every 
year, and know how weil to apply it, how well to use it for 
their purposes, must know that it is a hard matter to over- 
come that influence. Iv addition to that, we have got to meet 
the influence of all the combines, of all the rings and the 
monopolies that have been fostered and encouraged by the 
present policy, and they form a very important element in 
carrying an election. Then, there isthe manufacturing 
interests, which have avery strong influence, and in the 
main I tear they may be against us. Then we have in this 
Dominion a great many office holders, many of them men 
of honor, many of them men of ability, and many of them 
doing service to their county. But beside and above all these, 
there is a host of hangers on, the rag-tag and bob-tail, who 
want to get a living without work—we are going to have 
that vote aga nst us, and then, Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
them, there are a great many honest men, a great many 
men who are good citizens, but whose party feelings are so 
strong that we cannot approach them, and they will vote 
for their party. Then we have an army of contractors, who 
have made great wealth out ofthe public works of this 
country ; we have the sub-contractors and all who depend 
upon them, who have made vast means out of the public 
works of this country, and all these will be against us. The 
Government koow the power of contractors, they have a 
little experience of them down in Glengarry, they know what 
they can do, when they put themselves to work, and they 
have not got them all on their side. Take these altogether, 
all who have been in office and who are lovoking for office, 
all those who follow the Government ship in order to live 
on the offal thatis thrown overboard, and you have got a host. 
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to contend with. But still I feel that our cause is just, and 
I believe that to-day, there is a larger majority than ever 
in Canada in favor of unrestricted free trade with the United 
States. Feeling that, I have no fear, but the work has got 
to be attended to. Now, there is a great difference of opinion 
in the House aso whether Canada is prosperous at the 
present time. I do not think Canada is at all what she 
ought to be considering her resources and her opportunities ; 
but this idea of prosperity is a relative term, and what one 
might consider prosperity another might not consider pros- 
perity, and you can prove your position by taking one 
locality and another locality that may be fairly and_truth- 
fully said to be prosperous at the present time, Taking 
Canada as a whole it cannot be said to be prosperous. The 
expectations held out when the National Policy was inau- 
gurated have entirely failed to be fulfilled, and whatever 
prosperity there may be of a general nature, it is not the 
result of protection, You might as well expect to gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles as to expect any 
general prosperity -in any country by restriciing and 
impeding’ trade. 

2 Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. What about the United 

tates ? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. They are the greatest 
free traders in the world, 


Mr. GILLMOR, I admit the United States is a great 
country, but I do not admit that her prosperity is the result 
of her protective policy; she is not prosperous because she 
has protection any more than because she has got Mor- 
monism., The United States is a rich country by nature, 
it ig acountry with vast natural reeources and with an 
energetic people. It possesses a great variety of climate 
where any immigrant from Europe can find a genial clime. 
They have a cold climate where any person from the colder 
countries of Europe can come and find a climate suited to 
him. They have a greater variety of climate than any 
other country, and I contend that the condition of the 
United States is not at all due to her protective policy, but 
in spite of it. Thatis my honest conviction, and that 
Opinion is shared I believe to-day by a majority of the 
electors in the United States, i 


An hon. MEMBER. No. 


Mr. GILLVOR. Yes, I believe so. An evidence of this 
is fuurd in the proposals for a reduction of their tariff. 
They have already free trade between the different States. 
Hon, gentlemen opposite offset that by stating that we 
have free trade here between the Provinces. Many of the 
most able men in the United States now believe that the 
present protective policy is not in the interests of the 
country, and they are fighting that battle out there, and this 
is an opportune time for Canada to raise her voice in 
support of this measure. Men there believe that for trade 
purposes this country is intended to unite with the United 
States, and that itis for our joint interest that we should 
unite. A very good evidence that a country is not prosper- 
ous is when its real estate is declining in value, I know 
there may be differences of opinion on that point, but in my 
Opinion one ofthe best evidences that a country is not 
prosperous is when real estate is at a low price. With 
regard to my own county I could not consistently with 
my convictions say that we are ina depressed condition. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Hear, hear. 


Mr, GILLMOR. I cannot say s0 fairly, although I could 
go to some parts of my county and pick out small commu- 
nities and small localities where property is very low. 
Just now | understand there is quite a “boom” in the price 
of real estate in the shire town of my county. Iam ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the fact, and I take this opportunity 
to state the fact that real estate, which has been much 

Mr, GiuLMor, 


depressed for thirty years, is now quite in demnnd, and that 
much property has changed hands at a very marked 
increase over the price of the last quarter of a century. I 
am glad of it, and I give the Government the benefit of it. 
What has caused it 1 do not know. I do not believe it is 
the National Policy—I do not know exactly what it is, It 
may be that this town is expected to become the terminus of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and that this may be the cause 
of the advance in real estate. It may be owing to the circum- 
stance that this isa very pleasant summer resort, and perhaps 
on that account Americans have come and invested there. 
Whether it is due to the expectation of its being the ter- 
minus of a great railway system on the Atlantic coast, or 
of a popular summer resort, itis equally the same to us; 
it is a benefit to those who have proporty to sell and a 
benefit to the county where the transactions are going on. 
But I could go to another part of the county, where I live 
myself, and point out real estate that is not worth half as 
much as it was thirty years ago, I could point out large 
districts where real estate is really of little or no value, 
where there are no purchasers for it. That, of course, is 
another view of the case. The present condition of things 
is due to the exodus from the country. No country like 
Canada can lose in a few years nearly 1,000,000 ot men and 
women who were its pride and strength without suifering 
very materially in all its best interests. I am not disposed 
to blame any one for what I could not do better myself. 
I know how anxious hon. gentlemen on Goverment benches 
and those who support them were to prevent this exodus. I 
am aware they had made every effort in their power to 
stop this out-going from the Dominion; I am also aware 
they have made every effort to bring immigrants to this 
country, and I am glad they have concluded that the plan 
has not been successful and has not been worth the expen- 
diture. Hon. gentlemen promised, and I have sat and 
listened to all their speeches on the subject, that the Nation- 
al Policy would prevent this exodus; the First Minister 
stated both in the House and the country that he could do 
it and would doit. They have most signally failed, their 
National Policy has entirely failed; there can be no doubt 
the exodus has been as large and larger than it was before 
the National Policy was introduced. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDUNALD. No. 


Mr. GILLMOR. The First Minister dissents from that 
proposition, but in my honest opinion they have failed 
entirely. Unrestricted free trade would check the exodus 
I believe, if it did not stup it. If you allow the young men 
and women to put their labor upon the soil and produce 
what this country can produce and havea free market with 
the United States, our young men will stop here moye than 
they do under the National Policy. With regard to the 
state of trade in other parts of New Brunswick. I have no 
doubt that New Brunswick is upon the whole in a distressed 
condition. I know something about St. John as it is con- 
venient to my residence, and therefore [ believe that not 
only has the National Policy not helped St. John but that 
it has interfered with its progress and has been a great 
injury to the trade of that city—not alone to its general 
trade, but a great injury to its manufactures which this 
National Policy was especially adopted in order to advance. 
Mr. Speaker, in regard to that city, before the National Policy 
was introduced we had about seven manufacturers of boots 
and shoes. To day we have only one manufacturer of boots 
and shoes left in the city of St, John and I have been informed, 
truthfully I believe, that that institution upon which some 
$17,L00 was expended, those holding the mortgages upon 
it are willing to dispose of their claim for $4,000. The truth 
is the “slaughter” process we heard so much about betore 
has been going on since the National Policy was introduced 
to a larger extent than it ever came fromthe United States. 
The ‘slaughtering’ process is coming from Montreal and 
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Canada and they have “ slaughtered ” those manufactories | 
out of existence and left the remaining one on its last legs. 
I do not know whether it is running at all or not. That is 
the effect of the “slaughtering” process there. We heard 
a good deal of boasting about cotton manufacterers in Hali- 
fax. Before Confederation we had one cotton mill there, 
small it was, but it was pcosperous before we had any con- 
nection with Canada under Confederation, I do not know 
what was invested orginally in that mill, but under the 
stimulus of the National Policy it was increased at a cost of 
$384,000, and that manufactory which cost $384,000 is now 
in the hands of its creditors at a cost of $284,000. Here 
was a clear $100,000 lost in that undertaking stimulated 
by the National Policy. Therefore the National Policy can- 
not be said to have worked very well in the town of St. 
John, There was another cotton mill started under the fos- 
tering care of the National Poiicy, in which $230,000 was 
invested and that was bought, not very long since, 
for $75,000. Here was another loss of $150,600 capi- 
tal sunk in this concern and lost for ever to Can- 
ada. There is a total of $250,000 lost to the cotton manu- 
facturers of St. John. It is true ‘he mills are 
working and I hope they may succeed but that cotton mill 
is now owned by those who work it, at a much less cost 
than it ever could be built for. One of the mills is owned 
by one of the most enterprising men in the Lower Provinces, 
perhaps I may say ono of the most enterprising mon in the 
Dominion of Canada—Mr. Gibson. He on his own account un- 
dertook to build a great cotton mill and he has succeeded in 
erecting one of the finest institutions of the kind in the coun- 
try. He has built the finest mill that has ever beon built in 
Canada and for the least money, but in consequence of the 
stimulus under the National Policy he comes in competition 
with the “ slaughter” cotton mills of Canada. He is not 
the cheapest manufacturer in Canada which he ought to be 
and which he would be if he had any fair competition. I 
have no doubt of his success; I know the man, I know his 
energy and I know his independence, I am informed that 
he is not a member of the combine although the other 
institutions in St. John are members of the combine, 
try to make their institutions pay by keeping up the 
and price of cotton. Mr. Gibson is not a member of 
that combine, ho wants a fair field and no favor, 
that is what [ understand his principles to be. He 
is not afraid of competition, and a man like him need not 
be afraid of competition, but all he wants is a fair field, and 
a large field, and a fair chance for business. Mr. Gibson is 
not afraid of unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States. We have in my own county, perhaps one of the 
finest mills in the Dominion of Canada, and a large amount 
of capital has been sunk init. I believe it is now working 
successfully, but the first stockholders have lost quite a con- 
siderable sum. I was glad to find in the stores here that 
their cotton was considered of the very best class, and that 
Mr. Gibson’s cotton is to be found in Ottawa too. Tam 
informed, not personally, but through conversation with 
my friends, that those mills have no fears of unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States, They feel that if they 
had opened up to them the markets of the United States 
with sixty millions of consumers they could hold their own 
and they are not afraid of not meeting with success. I 
have heard a great deal said about the resources of Canada, 
Iam a Canadian by birth, and my sympathies are with 
Canada, and her institutions, and her welfare. Canada, no 
doubt, has vast resources. We hear our friends on the 
other side speaking of Canada as starting on the race of 
nationality 20 years ago, Waat we seo in Canada now is 
the result of 100 years’ effort. It was Canada as much before 
Confederation as it is now. We are vot a nation now but I | 
hope in time we will be, and we should not go back t-venty | 
years to show what Canada ought to have been. We have 
been on the march and making efforts for progress almost 
=9--18838—6 


as long as many of the United States at all events, and the 
result is now that we have less than five millions people in 
Canada. I think we ought to have made greater progress 
than this and I think we would have made greater progress 
if we had adopted free trade with the United States. Our 
experience of the ten years of the National Policy shows 
that it has been ten years lost to the country. I think there 
has been no progress of any extent since that time and I 
think the National Pulicy is not at all performing what its 
promoters promised it would perform, Mr. Speaker, our 
National Policy was introduced especially to encourage our 
infant industries and that was the principal argument used 
at its introduction. I do not think thatour industries have 
been promoted by it. Ten years have passed and I am 
honestly of opinion that the manufacturing industry of 
Canada would have been ina healthier state today if the 
National Policy had never been introduced into this country. 
The argument is that other industries must contribute in 
order to sustain and increase our infant industries. I read 
the following incident a short time ago, which I thought 
might serve to illustrate how long they were to be con- 
sidered infants :— 


‘© When Senator Broderick was shot by David Terry in San Francisco, 
a Dublin man wrote to au editor of a paper there claiming to be next of 
kin. He gave the date of his birth, which showed him to be 47 years 
of sge, and he wound up by asking him to help a poor orphan who had 
lost both father and mother.”’ 


These industries remind me of that poor orphan who was 
47 years old, and who wanted this man to help him in his 
infantile state, The best protectionist writers have come 
to the conclusion that it takes about three generations to 
bring these infant industries to maturity so that they can 
stand alone. If we have to maintain these institutions with 
the National Policy for three generations, I think it is 
rather more than we can afford to do in justice to other in- 
terests in the country. Now, notwithstanding all the efforts 
that have been made to prevent our people trading with our 
neighbors across the border, and notwithstanding a pro- 
tective tariff in Canada that is very high, and a still more 
objectionable one on the other side of the line, our necessi- 
ties have been so great that we have climbed over these 
barriers and have traded to the extent of $35,000,000 or 
$36,000,000 a year. You cannot prevent our people trading 
with the United States; you may put on high tarifis,and pro- 
tect this trade or that one, as you like, but the daily and hourly 
wants of the people of these two countries will overleap these 
obstacles. You do not diminish the trade between them, 
but you make it perplexing, annoying and discouraging by 
the obstructions you place upon it. You have a frontier of 
three or four thousand miles extending from the Pacific 


‘Ocean to the Bay of Fundy, and you are attempting to 


guard that frontier with custom house officers; yet you 
cannot prevent the people trading with each other. You 
are hunting up markets in other parts of the world, and 
you are passing by 65,000,000 of the best customers the 
world can give you. You are sending your commissioners 
to the South American Republics, to Spain, and even to 
China and Japan, but the trade will not come. My hon. 
friend told you that all your trade in the world oatside of 
the United States and England amounted to only $7,000,000, 
and you are spending your money and time in vain to 
obtain customers in those countries. The best customers 
we have are our neighbors who are of the same kith and 
kin as ourselves ; they are the only customers we have for 
a large surplus of our natural products. There are many 
of our products which we cannot send to England or consume 
at home, and we must find a market for them in the 
United States, I feel that lam speaking for the majority 
of the people in my county, and in tho interest of 
the whole county, when I say that we must have that 
trade there, Ido not justify smuggling; but [ know the 
case of a man who went across the border to Hastport and 
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bought two barrels of flour, took them home and ate them, 
and two years afterwards the Government fined him $60, 
and the vessel that brought the flour $100, because he did 
not go nine miles to a custom house and. pay the duty on 
it. Ido not justify smuggling, but these people feel such a 
necessity for free trade that they do not feel thoy are 
violating a moral law, but only a law that is against their 
interest. You have detectives all along the frontier, at 
salaries of $600 or $700 a year, who are pocketing $6,000 
or $7,000 a year which is taken out of the pockets of our 
people who trade across the border. Our trade with the 
United States, in spite of all you have endeavored to do to 
prevent it, amounts to upwards of $25,000,000 a year, and 
if you had unrestricted trade with the United States 
it would have beer to-day $70,000,000, and many of 
our young men would have remained at home to till 
the soil instead of laboring in a foreign country. Ii 
you will give us free trde with the United States, you 
will open up ten thousand channels of trade, you will open 
up those streams of commerce that you are retarding by 
your policy, and you will see Canada take a start onward. 
Ido not exactly understand those leaps and bounds to 
wealth; the natural way to become wealthy is to be indue- 
trious and economical, and I have no idea that we shall 
become immensely wealthy in a few years; but we would 
be in the way of getting wealth, our people would be grow- 
ing richer, and the difficulties that are continually in our 
way would be removed. Talk about a growing trade with 
all these restrictions put on«it. You might as well under- 
take to grow a strong and vigorous man by putting liga- 
ments around his limbs and stopping the circulation of the 
blood, as to expect trade to prosper with all these restric- 
tions and impediments in the way, no country ever did or 
ever will progress or prosper unless it enjoys free and 
unrestricted trade. It is the same with nations as with in- 
dividuals, They depend on one another. Suppose the United 
States were to act upon the principle on which hon, gentle- 
men opposite desire that we shoula act, and suppose they 
would refuse to sell us their raw material, what would 
become of our industrial establishments? Hon. gentlemen 
how oppose unrestricted trade with the United States in 
order to build up our manufactures. Protection has pro- 
duced here its legitimate and natural fruit. You undertake 
to tax the people in order to make them buy your goods at 
higher prices, so as to enrich the few who sre engaged in 
manufacturing, and you have failed even in that, You do 
not take the money out of the pockets of foreigners, but 
out of the pockets of Canadians, and thus inflict great in- 
justice on the majority of the paople. Nations cannot 
afford to be independent of each other any more than in- 
dividuals. This resolution opens up a grand prospect for 
Canada, and I believe that if the people were appealed to, 
they would endorse the policy which it embodies. With 
regard to the legitimate fruits of the National Policy, 
what do we see now in Canada after a few years of 
its working? It has produced its natural fruit. We 
have now combines in all branches for the purpose 
of keeping up prices. We have been taught to pray to our 
Heavenly Father for our daily bread, but we have now to 
pray to a combination of millers who keep up the prices 
and serve the people in any way they chose. Instead of 
having to pray to our Heavenly Father, we have to pray to 
Mr, Drummond for our daily supply of sugar, and we have 
to pray to another combine for the cotton with which to 
clothe ourselves. And should we engage in strike, and 
wish to shuffle off this mortal coil, we have to get on our 
knees and beg Mr. Connel, or some other man in the rope 
business, to give us a few yards to hang ourselves with. If 
hon, gentlemen will look to Hoyland for an example in trade 
matters instead of the United States they would find out an 
example worthy of imitation. If you want to find out the 
effects of protection go to England and see what pro- 
iggy Mr. GiLtimor. 


tection did for her. She suffered all the horrors 
and degradation protection could produce; her ‘ships 
went idle at anchor in their harbors, her wmanu- 
factories were idle, her looms were still and her spindles 
were resting. Bat she had men for the occasion 
who fought the battle of free trade nobly, and Hng- 
land to-day is the brightest example we can follow. 


England has laid the foundation in everything great and . 


good, England has fought out the battle of personal freedom 
nobly, so that every Hnglishman isa freeman. I am loyal 
to the institutions of England. England has fought the 
battle of constitutional liberty, and every Englishman has 
a right to his opinion and the liberty of his person con- 
sistent with the laws and the good of society. Hngland has 
fought out another large battle and that is freedom of prin- 
ciple. She is an example to the wide world, and the result 
her free trade policy is that she has the trade of all nations, 
Iam proud of England. I am not loyal to that which is 
wrong, England has had upon the throne tyrants and im- 
beciles, and to those she has always had toadies. They had 
protection in Queen Hlizabeth’s time; thers were guilds then 
one hundred years ago which are copied here to-day. 
Queen Hlizibeth was proud of these combines, and said they 
were the finest flowers in her garden. The Prime Minister 
has the same system. He has omitted his policy cf one 
hundred years ago, and the favored flowers in his garden 
are the monopolists and the combines. ‘Those are the 
flowers in his garden. Those are the. sycophants. Yes, 
they have always had such men, and the poor have been 
neglected. They have got the ear of the Crown under such 
circumstances, but the poor have had no one to speak for 
them. These men have the ear of the Crown now. They 
had when they introduced the National Policy, but in Kng- 
land the people rose above that. There are men in Hoagland 
who are trué to principle, and they fought out this battle, 
and a hard battle it was, and forty-three years ago I 
was there, and I became a free trader, and I contributed 
my mite to the bazaars that were held in every town 
in England to raise funds to carry on that cause, and they 
succeeded because they were men of intelligence, men of 
integrity, men of honesty of character, There have,always 
been men in Hngland to battle for the right and to battle 
for principles. {Lam loyal to Emgland, I am loyal to the 
principles that influence Hngland, and I am loyal to the 
men who have brought about those grand results; but lam 
loyal tothe people. The poor have few friends. I am not 
ademagogue. I donot appeal to the people on that ac- 


count, but | know that the toiling mass are those who — 


suffer. When I was in England as a lad, in my leisure 
hours, I used to walk about and talk to the men who were 
using the pickaxe and the shovel and the spade, and I 
learned from talking to them what their condition was, and 
I found what their wages were, and that their food was 
meal and the cheapest kind of food. They told me over 
and over again that it was a rare thing for them to be able 
te afford meat once a week for themselves and their fami- 
ies. 


Some hon. MEMBHRS. Free trade. 


Mr. GILLMOR. That was the condition of England 
under protection. After the battle of free trade was fought 
England soon began toimprove. Her ships found some- 
thing to do, her looms started again, her spindles went on 
working, and she went on progressing from that time until 
this, not of course without dissatisfaction—it is the lot of 
mankind to have reverses—but her progress has been on- 
ward and upward ever since. That is only 43 or 44 years 
ago, Only twice as long as we have been confederated. Up 
to that time the whole volume of English trade was some- 
thing over eight hundred millions, while the annnal trade 


of Great Britain is now tree and a half billions, including 


exports and imports, and she is the admiration of the 
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world, she is carrying her products to every country under 
the influence of free trade. 


Some hon, MEMBERS. Question. Go on. 


Mr, GILLMOR. My friends need not be alarmed about 
me, Members of Parliament are supposed to be gentle- 
men, and I have always so endeavored to conduct myself in 
Parliament. In addition to that, I find by my notes that 
since that time the increase of Hagland’s wealth has been 
marvelious, I see that she has invested in foreign countries 
one billion five hundred million pounds sterling, and of that 
we have some five hundred million dollars in Canada. 
England has made that out of her free trade policy, Her 
investments all over the world, in consequence of the 
wealth she has gained under free trade, are bringing her in 
some sixty or seventy millions of pounds sterling annually 
from her investments abroad. The wealth of Hngland is 
the result of free trade, and any people who want to get 
wealthy must follow her example and must not expect to 
get wealthy under a system of protection, Of course, we 
cannot expect such great results, because our population is 
sparse, but we have homes here for many millions more. I 
do not expect to live to see the great increase in our popu- 
lation which I am satisfied would resuit from the adoption 
of free trade, the increase in our population and in our 
wealth which would result from making oor trade as free 
as possible, consistently with the raising of our revenues, 

Mr.MADILL. May Iask the hon, gentleman if the 
Hoglish manufactures were not built up under the highest 
protection in the world, before England adopted free trade: 

Mr. GILLUMOR, That shows very little knowledge of 
English history, Hnyland held to protection until her 
manufactures were ruined, until her factories were shut 
down, until her people were out of employment, and there 
were two millions of paupers in the kingdom without food. 
Although they are not entirely rid of the poor, the country 
took a start from the moment she adopted free trade and 
has gone on until she is the pride of all nations, with a com- 
merce greater than any other nation ever had. There is 
no doubt that there are some difficulties to be encountered 
if we su;ceed in getting this polioy adopted. There is the 
question of revenue, which: is all important. We collect 
on our imports from the United States a little more 
than seven millions of dollars. That has got to be met. 
There is some difficulty and there may be some friction 
in regard to these matters, but, if the people import 
forty million dollars worth from the United States, and pay 
$7,000,000 in duty, they pay $47,000,000. Will the people 
be any poorer? Will they not have the $7,000,000 and will 
they not be in just as good a position as they were before? 
There may be some difficulty in reyard to the mode of ob- 
taining it, but you will not deny that the whole $47,000,000 | 
are here, and you have to get the $7,000,000 out of the 
people, who will be just as able to pay it as if they paid it 
in customs revenue. The only difficulty is how to get it. 
I do not know how that is to be done, Iam not going to 
trouble myself as to that. I want to know what the diffi- | 
culties are, but, if our contention is right, we will get over 
the difficulties, I think myself, that the plan suggested by 
the hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
is the best plan. If a part of it or the whole of it can be 
saved by economy, you will all agree with me that would 
be the better way. I think we can safely trust him in that 
respect, because, without making any invidious com- 
parisons, I think he is about the ablest financier that 
I have seen in Canada since I have been in Parliament. | 
I have no doubt about it. I do not wish to compliment men } 
to their faces, but that ismy impression, I have no trouble | 
in that score. The people need have no fear of the bugbear | 
of direct taxation, Taxation is always an unpleasant subject, | 


and I suppose a Tory is just about as reluctant to pay as a 


Liberal. There are a good many ways of taxing the people, 


and of getting a revenue, but the usual way is a revenue 
tariff. In my humble opinion, of all things in the world 
that should be free, is trade. Ithink it is a fair way to get 
revenue by taxing trade, and that should be as free as the 
wind that blows, or as the flow of the ocean; and then people 
will get the money and be able to contribute it for the 
support of the institutions that civilised life requires. That 
is the best mode, I think, of raising a revenue. The next 
best mode is that of a revenue tariff; levied upon such 
articles as the people use most generally, and levied in such 
a way that the money should go into the treasury. But the 
worst tariff that evil-minded men, the worst tariff that the 
devil ever suggested, is a protective tariff. It takes 
millions out of the people and puts little into the treasury, 
but it puts a large amount into the pockets of those who 
are protected, and instead of paying 30 millions of revenue 
tax in this country, I do not hesitate to say that the people 
are paying twice that amount, Now, how long do you 
suppose the consumers.of Canada would put up witha, 


‘protective tariff if they really understood it? Suppose 


that instead of collecting your customs duty on the goods 
before they go into the store, you changed your policy and 
collected on the goods when they came out of the store. Sup-, 
pose a customs officer instead of collecting the dues on the, 
imports, would stand in a retail store and collect it there. 
Well, a customor would come in and he would pay for his 
pound of sugar, and when he came to leave the custom 
officer would step up and say, well now you have forgot to 
pay me so much on the sugar, and so on with all the 
articles of consumption. Then the people would realise how 
much they pay, then they will begia to enquire what this, 
all means. But your system now is to pluck the goose, to 
take all the feathers off, and she don’t squeel, she don’t 
make a noise at all, but she stands cold and shivering 
and don’t know who in the deuce took the feathers off her. 
You let them know how they are being taxed in this coun- 
try, and your National Policy would vanish like thin air. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the question of loyalty has been dis: 
cussed. I think it wasa great mistake. I think itisa 
great mistake to have introduced it into the discussion of 

this question at all. Now, I have not felt offended, at all 
at anything hon. gentlemen may say. I thought it was 
silly—I thought it was wishy-washy nonsense, Yes, and I 
am satisfied that your sensible men on that side of the 
House thought the same. I think it is not an indication of 
your loyalty to begin here mouthing it as though it was 
oozing out {rom your fingers ends. Itis all nonsense to 

talk about it. I suppose one party in this House is just 
about as loyal as the other, and you are no more loyal by 

talking about it than if you were to hold your tongues. I 

should advise you to hold your tongues about loyalty. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with this tariff I had made up my 
mind not to refer to any speeches on the other side,but there 
is one gentleman from the county of Annapolis (Mr. Mills), 
who took a very singular view of this tariff of ours. 

He had discovered that it was just the tariff for a poor man 

who need not pay any duties if he did not buy anything. 

It was a wonderful discovery. But it was equally good to 
the rich, and if he did not choose to buy anything, he 

would not have to pay any duty either. I think if any one 

tried to live in this country on what he could get without 
paying taxes on it, he would either freeze to death or starve 

to death in a very short time. I do not know anything 

that is worth having that is not taxed. When this National 

Policy was being discussed, I had a daughter at home, and 

she was reading over the things that were taxed, and she 
wrote up to me and said: she could not find anything that 

was not taxed. She said: ‘Father, our Jersey cow has 
got a little calf, is that taxed.” I wrote back to quiet her 
fears, and told her that there was no tax upon a Jersey 
calf. Yet the hon, member for Annapolis says this is a 
very good tariff for the poor, He says they need not buy 
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jewellery, and they need not buy optical instruments, nor 
perfumery, nor sausage, nor silks, nor jams, nor jellies, nor 
fancy soaps. He says that the poor man does not want any 
perfumed soap. They can make their soap out of lye and 
soap grease, and soft soap is good enough tor them, I 
wonder if he would say that to one of his constituents 
down in Annapolis if he went to solicit their votes. 
He would have to use some little soft soap himself before he 
could convince them they had no right to use perfumed 
soap if they could get it. He says they do not want any 
jam or jellies, O, no! He wants a tariff under which they 
cannot have avy jams or jellies. He thinks that molasses 
is good enough for them, ‘The next item is musical instru- 
ments. The poor do not want musical instruments; such 
is the opinion of the hon. gentleman. Are they to be for 
ever toiling from generation to generation, their children 
being debarred from learning to sing and play. Is thata 
good tariff for the poor, one which debars them from the 
pleasures and gratifications of life? Are they to toil on like 
cattle to be used by hon. gentlemen and work for them? 
They are not to have musical instruments, Why? Have 
not the poor man’s children a right, laboring and toiling as 
they do, to become educated and accomplished if they can 
do it? It affords me much pleasure in travelling through 
my county to find a poor famiiy who by industry and pru- 
dence have saved irom their earnings sufficient to buy a 
musical instrument, Yet according to the hon. gentleman’s 
theory this is a good tariff for them because they do not 
need those things and need not buy them? I hope 
the hon. gentleman’s heart is better than his head. 
If those are his sentiments he is as cruel as the man who 
would make his ass bear his burdens, and becduse he could 
exist on thistles he would turn him out to eat thistles by 
the wayside. If he would treat the poor in that way, who 
perform the labor and produce the wealth of the Dominion, 
it is not worthy of any man in Canada. There is another 
set of asses called jackasses, who perform no labor. They 
live on clover, hay and oats, but the ass that toils can live 
on thistles, Next we come to watches, ‘The poor need not 
buy watches for they do not need them, and yet the toiling 
masses are the foundation and source of wealth in Canada, 
What are our exports from the Dominion ? They are the 
products of hard labor, of the toil of the fisherman, the 
tarmer and the laborer; they produce ali that goes out of 
the country to bring back wealth to support the Govern- 
ment and the lazy fellows who will not work. The working 
classes all over the world are tethered, they can go just so 
far, they can eat the length of their rope and see green 
pastures before them which they cannot reach,—-and accord- 
ingly they are dissatisfied. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, Oh, oh. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I think this is very unfair to the hon. 
member who does not very often trouble the House. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Order, order. 


Mr, MITCHELL. [rise toa question of order; and I 
think when I see there so many white chokers there has 
been too much Rideau Hall business to-night. The hon. 
member for Chariotte has a right to a hearing. 


Mr. SPEAKER, The members will please keep order. 
What is the question of order? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Hon. gentlemen on the other side of 
the House are disturbing the representative from Charlotie, 
and he has a right toa fair hearing. Thero has been too 
much white choker business about it, too much Rideau Hail 
about it, Go on, you will get a fair hearing. 


Mr, GILLMOR, 1 do not compiain very much. 
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return the compliment, I wiil not speak longer, as I have 
spoken too long already. 

Mr. MITCHELL, ‘Talk as long as you like and you will 
get a hearing. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Hon. genilemen opposite have said there 


are fair traders in Kngland, that the country was built up 
under a protective system and all such nonsense. I admit 


, 


there is some such movement thore, but it will be of short’ 


duration. 


Mr, SPEAKER, I would ask hon. members to stop 
throwing papers. It is not a very nice or a very dignified 
practice, and it is one that should be stopped. 


Mr. GILLMOR. I will stop, and then hon. gentlemen 
will be satisfied, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Stop when you are done and not 
before. 


Mr. GILLMOR. I was going to make aremark in regard 
to the speech delivered by the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, which, without wishing to make invidious com- 
parisons, | must say was the best delivered on the other 
side of the House: 

“It is the triumph of man to overcome the disabilities which nature 
throws in his way. Itis ihe triumph of modern science, than which 
nothing has been more wonderful in ihe history of the world to over- 
come geographical difficulties, to overcome the disabilities of distance, 
to overcome the obstruction of physical difficulties, and to overcome 
them in the interest of the unity of countries and in the interest of the 
spread of commerce.” : 


Those are fine sentiments, and with his eloquence he made 
them appear very fine. It was an excellent argument. for 


a free trader to use, but it was perfectly nonsensical for a 


protectionist. When you go to work io tunnel the Alps in 
order to facilitate trade and commerce and overcome na- 
tural obstacles between nations it is absurd to place German 
and Italian artificial obstructions on esch side. 
been the result of all that you havo expended to overcome 
distances and io overcome time and those natural obstacles 
on which youspont se much money to remove were no 
more obstacles than the artificial obstacles whish you have 
now. I will ot trouble you any longer. I have given you the 
best of my judgment on this question, and I think it will be to 
the interest of Canada to have unrestricted reciprocity in the 
natural products of the United States and also in our manu- 
actures. ‘Tncre are difficulties connected with it but they wil 


Such. has. 


be overcome and it will not affect our loyalty in the slightest 


degree. No man cares avout loyalty when he is buying or 
selling, he cares not for bis nationality, he cares not for his 
creed or color, the simple barter or exchange cf one thing 
for another bas nothing to do with those questions. Eng- 
land is just :s loyal as she was before she opened her ports 
to the world, We shall be just as loyal to our religion and 
our country when we have tree trade as we are now. Iam 
satisfied we will not suffer in our patriotism or in our 
Joy alty to Canada or in our loyalty to Kngland, MHngland 
has fought out many a battle and there is only one blot on 


her escutchcon. Let her give the right of seli-government — 


to Ireland and when that is done, England shall be the 


brightest nation on the face of the earth. With these few 


remarks I beg to state that I intend to vote for the motion 
of my hon, iriend fer South Oxiord (Sir Richard Cart- 


wright) and the amendment moved by my hon, friend the — 


senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones). _ 


M. PREFONTAINE: A cette heure avancée du matin, 


jo n’ai pas l’intention de retenir cette Chambre bien long- 


{ temps. Mais sur une question aussi importante que celle 
| qui nous est maintemant soumise, et qui occupe non- 
It is} sculement Vattention de Ja Chambre des Communes du — 


— 


evident hon. gentlemen opposite do not hke what I say; I| Canada, mais encore de tout le pays, et qui au dire de /’hono- © 


can sit quietly and listen to what 
Mr. GILLMor. 


they say and they might! rable secréiaire d’Ktat devra faire époque dans I’histoire des: 
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délibérations du parlement du Canada, je crois qu’il est de 
mon devoir, comme représentant un des comteés les plus 
importants de la province de Québec, de donner los raisons 
qui vont motiver mon vote sur cette question. 

Je n’ai pas l’intention d’entrer beaucoup dans le mérite de 
la question ; elle a été discutée depuis prés de trois semaines, 
et les chiffres et les statistiques qui ont été donaés, méme +i 
Jo les répétais, n’ajouteraiont aucun intérét 4 la discussion. 
Mais ce qui m’a étonné dans les remarques faites par ’honc- 
rable secrétaire d’Htat, c’est sa maniére d’argumenter en 
voulant mettre l’opposition en contradiction sur cette ques- 
tion. Je crois qu'il ne me sera. pas difficile de démontrer 
que sil y @ eu contradiction sur cette question, ce n’est 
certainement pas de ce coté-ci de la Chambre, Je pourrais 
le démontrer au moyen des arguments employés dans la 
discussion qui a eu lieu depuis que ce débat est commencé 
devant cette Chambre, mais je vais remonter un peu plus 
loin et relever certaines assertions que lhouorable secré- 
taire d’Ktat a faites au sujet de la position prise par |’hono. 
rable chef de l’opposition et ses amis dans la province de 
Québec sur la réciprocité, la protection, et le libre-échange, 
lorsque Cvs questions sont devenues des questions publiques 
intéressant l’avenir de la Puissance du Canada. 

L’honorable secrétaire d’Etat a voulu faire croire A cette 
Chambre qu'il a été le premier a parler do protection a nos 
menufactures dans la province de Québec; que plus tard 
Vhonorable chef de opposition |’a suivi sur cette question 
avec ses amis et qu’ensuite en 1478, l’honorable chef de 
Vopposition et ses amis ont abandonné cette politique pour 
adopter celle du libre-échange. 

Je crois qu'il est facile de démontrer que cette assertion 
ne repose pas sur les faits tels qu’ils so sont passés a cette 
époque. Il me suffira pour le démonter de lire 4 Ja Chambre 
le rapport des assemblées de la Chambre de commerce du 
Canada et des assembiées des délégués de la Chambre de 
commerce du Canada avec jes chambres de commerce des 
Etats-Unis en 1871, 1872 et 1473, o& ces questions se sont 
soulevées pour la premiére fois, Je cite du ‘ Negociant 
Canadien” a la date du 21 décembre 1871, les remarques 
suivantes qui ont é'é faites A une as-emblée de la chambre 
nationale de commerce des Htate-Unis ; 

Entre les Etats-Unis et les colonies anglaises y adjacexztes au nord, 
les relaiioas commerciales devraient naturellement étre aussi intimes 
et aussi étendues que celles qui existent dans les limites de l’union 
entre les divers Etuts particuliers ou tout groupe particulier d’outze- 
mer. Je fait la liaison naturelle entre le canada et nos propres tats 
du Nord, du Nord-Ouest et de l’Hst est telle qu’il en existe d’aussi 
intime entre trés peu d’Etats de notre Union Plus de ia montié de la 
ligae de division des deux territoires est formée par un grand débouché 
naturel de communications commerciales par le plus beau et le plus 
utile canal maritime de trafic dont la nature ait doté le continent amé- 
Ticain. Les lacs qui nons servent de limites nous lient plutdt qu’ils nous 
séparent du pays étranger quise trouve de l'autre cOte; ta idis que de 
fait le grand fleuve par iequel leurs eaux s’épanchent vers la mer ue fait 
qu’aujouter a l’intimité de la liaison des deux pays. 

La péninsule canadienne entre les lacs est placée comme un coin dans 
le territoire américain, O’est & travers que se trouve la route la plus 
courte entre nos Etats du Nord-Ouest et ceux del’Hst. Gévographique- 
ment, dans la structure naturelle de cette zine énergique du continent 
qui se trouve entre le quarantiéme et le quarante-sixiéme paralléle, la 
province d’, ntario occupe relativement au commerce entre Vest et 
Voue:t, la position de clef de route. 

Cet o:ateur continue a faire des remarques pour expliquor 
p‘us eb détail Ja position avantageuse qu’occupe la voie de 
communication du Saint-Laurent pour les produits de 
Vouest des Htats-Unis. Ces paroles étaient prononcées 
par M. Larned, agent spécial chargé par le Secrétaire du 
‘fiésor, en vertu d’une résolution du Congrés, de s’enyuérir 
de i’état et de l’étendue du commerce des Ktats-Unis, avec 
les divers colonies britanniques dans l’Amérique du Nord, 
Mainterant, voici la résolution définitive qui a été adoptee 
quelque temps aprés, a la conférence de Boston : 

‘‘Le3 propositions suivantes furent soumises verbalement par le 
président aux délégués de Ja Puissance. Les voici pour l’information 
ae la Chambre et de ses membres : 


1. L’introduction en franchise de tous les articles de manufacture et 
des produits du Canada aux Etats-Unis et vice versd. 


2. L’adoption des lois uniformes pour le3 deux pays pour l’imposition 
des droits d’importation et pour la taxation iutérieure, le montant collecté 
devant étre piace dans un trésor commun et divisé entre les deux 
gouvernements @’une maniére équitable. 

3. L’admission de vaisseaux canadiens sur régistres américains et & 
tous les priviléges du commerce des cétes américaine et A l’étranger. 

4. U’élargissement parla Puissance de ses canaux et l'amélioration 
de la navigation du St. Laurent, outre l’aide qa’elle devra accorder 
pour la construction d'un grand chemin de fer international; les 
Américains devant avoir les mémes droits que les Canadiens, et ceux-ci, 
les mémes droits que les Américains & des ouvrages semblables dans les 
Htats-Unis. ’’ 

De sorte que déja a cette époque, |’on discutait non seule- 
ment le renouvellement du traité de réciprocité, mais on 
discutait l’union commerciale. La proposition qui est 
maintenant devant cette Chambre ne demande pas du tout 
lunion commerciale, mais est simplement une expression d’o- 
pinion en faveur d’un traité de réviprocitéillimitée, C’est pré- 
cisément la position que prenaient nos délégués canadiens 
aux différentes assemblées ct cette question a été discutée, 
soit dans les assemblées de la Chambre de Commerce de la 
Puissance du Canada, soit dans les assemblées des délégués 
des deux pays, 

Maintenant, s’il m’est permis de citer les délibérations de 
la Chambre de Commerce de la Puissance, qu’y voyons- 
nous? Mais avant de lire la résolution qui a été adoptée, je 
dois donner les résultats de l’assemblée et les noms de ceux 
qui représentaient les differents intéréts du commerce a 
cette assembiée: Ce sont MM. Fairweather, de St. Jean, 
N.B; J. Watson, d’Hamilton; W. H. Howland, de To- 
ronto; John Carruthers, de Kingston; John McLennan, 
Thomas Rimmer, John Yourg, et W. J. Patterson, de 
Montréal. Je trouve dans le Wégociant Canadien, en date 
du 25 janvier 1872, le rapport suivant a la séance tenue par 
la Chambre de Commerce doa la Puissance le 17 janvier 1882: 


Le résultat de la réunion de la Chambre nationale de commerce des 
Etats-Unis fut la résolution d’adresser un mémoire au Congrés pour le 
prier de nommer une commission chargée de rencontrer des commissai- 
res canadiens et de négocier les bases d’un nouveau traité de réciprocité 
commerciale, On suggéra que ce traité fit basé sur l’échange libre de 
produits naturels et maoufaciurés ; l’admission des vaisseaux canadiens 
i Venregistrement américain, la liberté du cabotage et l’agrandissement 
des cauaux canadiens, qui sera trés profitable aux deux pays. 

Cependant nos délégués, désireux de faire revivre l’ancien traité de 
récipro ‘ité ne purent a met re la possibilité du libre échange des produits 
manufaciurés, avec le haut tarifameéricain actuel. Voici les résoiutions 
adopiées par la convention de St. Louis :— 

Késolu :—Que le Conseil Exécutif regoive instruction de demander au 
Congres de pourvoir 4 la nomination d’une commission qui rencontrerait 
des commissaires du Canada si le gouvernement de ce pays se décide 4 
en nommer, dans le but de négocier un traite entre |’ Angleterre et les 
Htxts-Uuis, pour encourager le commerce eatre le Uanada et l’union 
améri-a'ne, basé sur les principes suivants ou quelques autres, également 
larges et bien définis: 

lo L’introduction en franchise de tous les articles de manufacture et 
des produits du Canada aux Etats-Unis et vice versa. 

2o L’adoption de lois uniformes pour les deux pays pour l’imposition 
des droits d’importation et pour Ja taxation intérieure, le montant colle.- 
te devant étre placé dans un trésor commun et divisé entre les deux 
gouvernements d’une maniére équitable. 


Et a fa date du 18 janvier 1572 quelle était l’expression 
d’opinion ? Alors les hommes les plus importants du com. 
merce de Montréal—et qu’il me suffise de citer M. Hugh 
McLennan —faisaiont la méme objection que celle qui est 
faite maintenant, c’est-A-dire que si on continuait 4 vouloir 
obtenir un traité de réciprocité, cela pouvait nous amener 
a Vannexion. On pousse le méme cri aujourd’hui, et l’on dit 
que c’est de la déloyauté. Voici ce que M. Hugh McLen- 
nan disait, tel que rapporté au Négociant Canadien : 


M. Hugh McLennan pense que l’objection ne vaut rien et que le Ca- 
nada est fort en état de se maintenir 4 cOté des Etats-Unis avec) union 
douaniére. Le cri de loyauté ressemble beaucoup aux sifflements de 
certaines gens pour souteuirleur courage. La difficulte avec la question 
de l’union douaniére est tout simplement qu’elle n’est pas comprise. 


Toutefois on comprend que si des relations commerciales 
avec les Htats-Unis étaient établies sur une base plus large, 
plus équitable et plus avantageuse pour les deux pays, la 
question d’annexion n’avait rien a faire avec cela et ne 
pouvait étre une objection sérieuse, 
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Maintenant, M. l’Orateur, je crois avoir démontré assez | Montréal ? On se rappelle que Sir George H, Cartier étai 


clairement que dés 1871 et 1872, cette question de récipro 
cité était discutée par les représentants du commerce de la 
Puissance et qu’ils essayaient de s’entendre sur ce point 
avec les représentants du commerce des Ktats Unis, Quelle 
a 6té, aprés cette date, la politique—si je puis la qualifier 
ainsi—ou la conduite du commercedela Puissancedu Canada? 

Ecoutons ce que disait le rédacteur du Négociant Canadien 
le ler février 1872, A la suite d’un long article sur la réci- 
procité, il terminait ainsi: 


Un traité de réciprocité complete basé sur l'uniformité des tarifs. 
Cette solution offre tous les avantages sans aucua des inconvénients de 
l’union douaniére et de l’annexion, 

Pour notre part nous nous y rallions complétement, 


x 


Et si on continue 4 suivre la marche des faits et des 
événements, on trouve qu’a la date du 27 juin 1872, a la 
suite d’une longue discussion sur cette méme question, on 
en est arrivé a la conclusion suivante, mes renseigoements 
sont encore puisés au WVégociant Canadien : 


Il suit done que dans ]’intérét de l'industrie et de l’agriculture, deux 
choses sont nécessaires : 

La protection dun cété. 

Un marché libre et plus étendu, de UV autre. 

f& Or, toutes ces conditions se trouveraient réunies et tous les intéréts 
seraient conciliés par un traité de réciprocité basé sur l’uniformité du 
tarif. Nous avons traité cett> question 4 plusieurs reprises, mais nous 
ne pouvons nous lasser d’y revenir, tant pour nous la chose est évidente. 
Nous sommes convaincus qu’un traité de réciprocité est absolnment 
nécessaire & l’agriculture pour la raviver, et lui permettre de faire des 
affaires profitables. Les industriels nous disent, qu’un tarif plus élevé 
aurait pour résultat de multiplier les manufaetures, d’employer une 
nombreuse population que l’émigration décime, ds mettre la production 
au niveau de la consommation. Enfin le commerce a tout & gagner 4 
multiplier ses relations avec nos voisivs, 4 voir tomber les lois de navi- 
gation qui excluent nos navires des eaux am¢ricaines, et aussi la libre 
navigation des lac3 et des canaux américains. 

Or, tous ces avantages se trouveraient réunis dans wun traité de réci- 
proecité complet, et comme les Htats-Unis ne peuvent évidemment nous 
octroyer que si nous adoptons les mémes lois fiscales qu’eux,. il est 
évident que nous devrions étre préts 4 accepter eette solution politique 
et facile de toutes les difficultés. 

Ce que nous demandons donnerait— 

lo A agriculture le vaste marehé américain. 

20 A lindustrie la protection qu’elle réclame. 

30 Au commerce un vaste champ nouveau, qu’il ne pourrait manquer 
de développer & son avantage. 

Le commerce américain est tellement estimé que le Canada n ‘hésite 
pas & dépenser des millions pour l’agrandissement des canaux. S’il est 
si important tout embarrassé qu’il soit, que serait-il done s’il était libre ? 
pon lesamis dela prospérité du Canada prennent donc pour mot 

ordre :— 

Conciusion d'un traité de réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis, basé sur Vuni- 
Sormité des tartfs. 
=Sicela ne réussit pas, ilest évident qu’il faudra que le parlement 
accueille les suggestions du comitéde l’industrie, car un intérét.ausai 
considérable ne peut rester longtemps en souffrance. 


Par conséquent, a cette époque, le but vers lequel tendaient 
les hommes d'affaires de la Puissance, pour remédier a la 
stagnation des affaires, était d’obtenir un traité de 1ésipro- 
cité complet avec les Etats-Unis. 

On s’est servi de l’expression: “ illimitée ” dans la motion 
qui est maintenant devant la Chambre, mais cela ne fait pas 
de différence, cela signifie la méme chose. 

Examinons encore la marche des événements, cela est 
important, malgré que jecomprenne qu'une discussion de ce 
genre, A cette heure avancée, n’ait pas tout l’intérét qu’elle 
avait au commencement; mais l’ona fait allusion a la 
position prise par certains hommes politiques en 1872 sur 
cette question. Et l’honorable secrétaire d’Htat a fait res- 
sortir d’une maniére particuliére celle qu’il a prise person- 
nellement ; voulant donner a entendro que, le premier, il 


d’une politique favorable aux manufactures. 

Kb bien, M..l’Orateur, quels sont les faits? Les voici: En 
1871, le parti national fut fondé a Montréal, et un des 
premiers articles de son programme fut le renoavellement 


| confiance des membres de votre association comme candidat 


candidat dans Montréal-Est et que l’honorable John Young 
était candidat dans Montréal-Ouest, ce dernier supporté pac 
le parti national et par l’opposition d’alors, On se rappelle 
aussi que M. L. A. Jetté était candidat dans Montréal-Kst 
contre. Sir George BH, Cartier. 

Voici, la circulaire qui fut adressée a l’honorable John 
Young par M, John J. McLaren, secrétaire de |’ Association 
industrielle de Montréal :— 

Montrfat, 30 juillet 1872. 

Monsisur,—A une réunion du conseil de 1’ Association induatrielle, 
qui a eu lieu Je 27 courant, la résolution suivante a été adoptée : 

Que MM. Henry Lyman, BE. K Greene, W. Rodden, A, W. O’Gilvie et 


H. R. Ives forment, avec le secrétaire, un comité chargé de correspondre 
avec les candidats parlementaires en cette ville pour s’assurer jusqu’a 


quel point, chacun d’eux, s’il est élu, est disposé & coopérer 4 la réalisa-. 


tion du but de cette association, qui est l’encouragement des intéréts 
industriels de ce pays. 

Cette association se compose de la presque totalité des grands manu- 
facturiers et entrepreneurs de cette ville unis dans le but mentionné 
dans sa constitution, dont une copie nous est transmise. 

Croyant qu’il est essentiel au progrés et 4 la grandeur du pays que cet 
objet soit atteint, ses membres désirent connaitre les opinions de ceux 
qui briguent leurs suffrages, 4 savoir si dans le cas de leur élection ils 
seraient disposés & promouvoir telle législation qui encouragera notre 
industrie et conséqguemment fournira un travail plus constant et plus 
rémunérateur aux ouvriers, assurera le marché national & la production 
nationale et augmentera la population et la richesse de la Puissance. 

C’est pourquoi j’ai regu instruction du comité ci-dessus nommé de 
vous prier de nous dire d’une maniére aussi claire que possible et pour 
Vinformatiou de l'association, votre opinion sar les trois points suivants : 

1. Jasqu’A quel point approuvez-vous les principes de la protection en 
tant qu’applicables 4 ce pays et opposés 4 ceux du libre-échange ? 

2. Jusquv’d quel point seriez-vous disposé & aider 4 l’obtention du but 
de cette association pour le développement des intéréts industriels du 
Canada et 

3. Quelles mesures législatives recommanderiez-vous en parlant de ces 
principes 

Une prompte réponse obligerait beaucoup 


Votre, etc., 
JOHN J. MoLAREN, 
Sec. Ass. Indust. de Montréal. 


Voici la réponse de l’honorable John Young. Je citerai 
uno des traits saillants de cette réponse : 


Ce qu'il faut cependant au Canada pour le développement de son 
industrie manufacturiére est un marché plus étendu, et nous pouvons 
Vobtenir par un traité de réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis. 

L’union des diverseg provinces sous le contrdle d’un seul gouverne- 
ment central garantissant l’introduction libre des produits de chacune 
a produit «t produira d’excellents ré3ultats, mais il est. indubitable 
qu’ils ne feront que suivre le progrés de notre population 

C’est pourquoi en ne négligeaut rien de ce qui pourrait promouvoir 
les intéréts manufacturiers, j’espére que mes efforts passé3 dans ce but 
seront une garantie pour l’avenir, et que j’obtiendrai le support et la 
la repré- 
sentation de la division Ouest de Montréal, car ce sera pour rise 
plaisir et une satisfaction de faire tout en mon pouvoir dans les intéréta 
de l'industrie manufacturiére. 


Kh bien ! quolle était la position prise a la méme dato 
par M, George A. Drummond, le candidat opposé a |’hono- 
rable John Young ?. M. Drummond ne prenait pas une 
position aussi définie que M. Young sur cette question, et 
le résultat de l’élection, malgré qu’il fut supporté alors de 
toute l’éloquence de l’honorable secrétaire d’Ktat, a été sa 
défaite par une majorité d’au dela de 800 voix dans une 
division tory de la cité de Montréal. 

Maintenant, si nous voyons la position prise par M, L. A, 
Jetté, alors candidat contre Sir George HK. Cartier, nous 
trouvors qu'il a donné des réponses tellement satisfaisantes, 
tellement claires, aux questions qui lui étaiont posées par 


-lAssociation industrielle, qu'il fut élu par une majorité 
avait parlé du renouvellemont du traité de réciprocité ou— 


du traité de réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis, c’était la protec- 


tion incidente accordée 4 nos manufactures, Quelle fut la 

position prise par |’honorable secrétaire d’Etat et ses amis 

dans les élections qui eurent lieu alors dans le district de 
Mr. Pr&rontaine. 


écrasante dans la division Est de Montréal contre Sir 
Georgo H, Cartier, qui alors était supporté du talent ora- 
toire de l’honorable secrétaire d’Ktat, mais qui n’avait pas 
donné de réponses satisfaisantes 4 l’association industrielle. 

Or, si |’on essaie de faire croire qu'il y a eu contradic- 
tion chez les membres du parti jauquel j’appartiens, je ré- 
ponds,—et les faits sont 14 pour le démontrer,—qu’il n’y a 
pas eu telle contradiction de notre part, mais qu’au con- 
traire, la contradiction se trouve chez les membres de 
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Yautre cdté de la Chambre qui ont suivi sur cette question 
une politique d’expédients, et pas autre chose. Ces mes- 
sieurs n’ont jamais vonlu prendre d’engagements formels ; 
ils n’ont jamais voulu définir Jeur position d’une maniére 
claire, afin de suivre toujours une politique opportuniste et 
se conduire selon les événements. 

Nous arrivons maintenant 4 1888, Lorsqn’d la suite de 
la crise sérieuse qui a sévi non seulement au Canada,—parce 
que lecommerce du Canada n’était pas assez considéra- 
ble A cette é6poque pour affecter le monde entier,—mais 
encore aux Ktats Unis et dans les autres pays de l’Améri- 
que du Nord et-de |’Amérique du Sud, notre marché natu- 
rel nous étant fermé, nous étions, en 1878, dans une posi- 
tion financiére des plus critiques. Le peuple était naturel- 
lement prét 4 accepter ceux qui venaient lui dire qu’ils 
avaient un 1eméde pour tous les maux; qu’ils avaient un 
reméde pour favoriser agriculture, pour promouvoir les 
industries, pour donner de l’ouvrage aux ouvriers, enfin, un 
reméde universel gui devait donner satisfaction a tout le 
monde, Ii n’y a rien d’étonnant qu’avec l’exeitation qui 
existait alors et les préjagés que l’on a soulevés, le gouver- 
nement de M. Mackenze ait 6:6 renversé. 

Eh bien, M. l'Orateur, co reméde a été appliqué, et d’an- 
née en année, On est venu devant le parlement du Canada 
demander une augmention des droits sur ceci ou cela, selon 
que cela faisait l’affaire de celui-ci ou de celui-la. Et ce soir 
qu’avons-nous entendu dans les discours qui ont été pronon- 
cés de l’autre céié de la Chambre? Nous avons entendu 
Yhonorable député d’Argenteuil (M. Wilson) nous représen- 
ter sous des couleurs exceptionnellement avantageuses le 
systéme dela protection 4 outrance; c’est-a-dire l’imposi- 
tion des droits les plus élevés possibles pour favoriser quel- 
ques manufactures particuliéres, Mais la chose se comprend 
parfaitement. A venir jusqu’a I’élection du député d’ Argen- 
teuil, en 1887, le gouvernement avait négligé de protéger 
une certaine branche d’industrie particuliére qui existait 
comme industrie naissante : l'industrie de la manufacture 
du papier de soie et de sacs de papier. Aussitét aprés 1’é- 
lection de l’honorable député, durant la session de l’année 
derniére, on a vu les droits déja élevés sur ces objets portés a 
35 pour cent. Je comprends parfaitement que l’honorable dé- 
puté veuille nous faire monter sur une montagne bien 
élevée, pour considérer de la les avantages de la protection 
a outrance. Mais, M. |’Orateur, nous ne sommes pas dans 
la méme position que l’honorable député d’Argenteuil; nous 
ne sommes pas intéressés dans une manufacture de papier 
comme celle qu’il posséde et qui est protégée aA raison de 
35 pour cent pour son bénéfice particulier, et nous ne pou- 
vons pas voir les choses de la méme maniére; et nous ne 
voyons, nous, que cette protection a outrance n’a été accor- 
dée que pour favoriser certains industriels qui sont en petit 
nombre au détriment du plus grand nombre. 

M.VOrateur, le commerce général de la Puissance du 
Canada a pris un intérét particulier 4 la question qui est 
maintenant devant la Chambre : les manufacturiers se sont 
intéressés @ cette question et je puis dire que |’on ne _pour- 
rait pas indiquer un seul manufacturier sérieux qui soit 
opporé a un traité de réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis. Au 
contraire, des manufacturiers comme M. Boaz, de Saint. 
Hyacinthe, M. Thomas Willett, de Chambly, l’un des plus 
grands manufacturiers de laine et de fisnolle dans la Puis. 
sance du Canada, ont assez confiance dans leur travail, 
dans leur industrie, dans leur capacité pour dire: Donnez- 
nous le marché des Etats-Unis; donnez-nous un marché de 
60,000,000 d’ames et nous serons satisfaits ; nous sommes 
aussi intelligents que les Américains; nous avons Ia main- 
d’ceuvre a aussi bonnes conditions qu’eux; nous pouvons 
produire des marchandises 4 aussi bon marché qu’aux Etats- 
Unis et nous sommes préts A soutenir leur concurrence 
dans les différentes industries que nous exploitons. Mais on 
trouvera, comme je lo comprends parfaitement, certains 
industriels qui veulent profiter d’un haut tarif afin de s’en- 


richir sous le plus court délai possible au détriment du plus 
grand nombre, 

Je dis donc qu’il n’y a pas eu de contradiction de la part 
des membres de l’opposition sur cette question-la. Nous 
avons toujours suivi la méme ligne de conduite; mais nous 
n’avons pas voulu suivre nos honorables amis de |’autre 
cdté de la Chambre dans les extrémes ov ils ont voulu nous 
entrainer, et alors ils ont prétendu que nous étions quand 
méme libre-échangistes, 

Eh bien! M. 1l’Orateur, il est important de comprendre 
co que c’est que d’étre libre-échangiste. On peut étre libre- 
échangiste en principe? Je considére que c’est la saine doc- 
trine, que c’est la doctrine la plus juste et la plus équitable 
et celle qui devrait. étre acceptée. Mais pour étre libre- 
échangiste au Canada, il faudrait que le pays faisant le 
commerce avec nous soit libre-échangiste aussi. Or, nous 
ne sommes pas dans des conditions pour établir le libre- 
échange d’une maniére iilimitée; il nous faut des revenus 
pour subvenir aux dépenses, et il nous faut ce qu’on appelle 
la protection incidente, ¢’est-a-dire une protection suffisante 
pour encourager nos manufactures dans une mesure raison- 
nable de maniére & donner 4 ceux qui investissent leur 
argent dans ces industries un revenu raisonnable sur le 
capital ainsi engagé 

Mais il ne suit pas de la que l’on doive donner une protec- 
tion illimitée aux manufacturiers et leur fournir ainsi l’ocea- 
sion de se combiner ensemble pour réduire leur production 
ou pour vendre a des prix fixés d’avance et imposer des 
amendes considérables a ceux d’entre eux qui enfreignent 
aucun des réglements que ces associations ont décré és. 

La protection telle que l’entendent les honorables députés 
de la droite, a été expérimentée, ot elle n’a pas-guéri les 
plus grands maux dont souffraient le pays. Je crois donc 
qw’il est raisonnable de se demander si on ne doit pas aller 
au dela, c’est-A-dire enlever les droits, en faisant un traité 
de réciprocité, avec un pays voisin, ayant une population 
de soixante millions d’Ames, et étant notre marché naturel. 
C’est 14 la position logique que |’opposition prend sur cette 
question. Elle est non seulement logique, mais elle est 
d’accord avec les principes. Ht afin de démontrer que, s'il 
y a contradiction, elle se trouve de l'autre cd'é de la 
Chambre, cette positicn est d’accord avec les idées exprimées 
par l’honorable secrétaire d’Ktat (M. Chapleau), et par 
Vhonorable ministre de Vintérieur (M. White). Ht pour 
établir ce que j’avance, il me suffira de citer un article 
publié dans le Montreal Gazette on date du 12 octubre 1885, 
journal publié sous Ics ordres et inspiré par Phonorable 
ministre de l’intérieur. 

‘ Q@est un fait historique que la politique protectionniste n’a regu 
Vappui du parti conservateur aux élections de 1878, que parce qu’elle 
était un moyen de hater des relations de réciprocité commerciale avec 
les Etats-Unis. En 1878, pendant que les deux partis favorisaient la 
réciprocité commerciale, les conservateurs seuls ont adopté une politique 
de naiure 4 amener ce résultat, A la premiére occasion qui suivit les 
élections générales, le gouvernement conservateur voulant montrer sea 
vives sympathies pour la réciprocité, mit dans nos statuts une invitation 
au Oongrés américain de laisser entrer en franchise nos produits 
naturels en échange des leurs. ” 

Et le 26 octobre 1885 on a trouvé ceci dans le méme 
journal : 

‘¢ En attendant, nous ne pouvons que pratiquer la vertu de pationce, 
avec l’espoir de voir prédominer dans le Coagrés un sentiment favorable 
i la réciprocité, et, si cette espérance est dégue, le Canada doit se 
mettre \ l’ceuvre pour trouver d’autres moyens de développer son- 
commerce. ” 

Oi est la preuve, ot est-il constaté, M. l’Orateur, que le 
gouvernement, dont fait partie l’honorable ministre de |’in- 
térieur (M. White) ait tenté de nous donner un traité de 
réciprocité, ou méme des relations commerciales plus éten- 
dues avec les Htate-Unis ? On ne l'a pas fait, on ne l’a pa 
tenté. Et cependant, lorsque la question est prise en mains 
par l’opposition, dans ce parlement, on vient lui répondre 
par des aiguments comme ceux-ci : On nous accuse de dé- 
loyauté et d’annexionnistes, 
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Dans une discussion aussi sérieuse il n’est pas permis de | 
faire des dréleries. Kt les réporses données par nos adver | 


saires ressemblent beaucoup a celle que donnait un individu 


sition étaient favorables 4 un traité de réciproci'é avec les 
Htats-Unis. La question a été posée carrément a la classe 


| agricole dn comté de L’Assomption, et la discussiun a été 


& qui quelqu’un demandait si son frére savait bien chanter. | engagée sur co terrain. 


Il répondit : non, il ne sait pas chanter, mais il court trés 
fort.....Comme si cela pourrait étre une réponse A la ques- 
tion qui lui était posée. L’opposition parle de réciprocité, et 
on lui répond : annexion et déloyaute. 

Eh bien! M. l’Orateur, ja crois que le peuple compren- 
dra parfuitement la question a la suite de cette discussion. 
Il comprendra que le gouvernement, ainsi que ses partisans 
n’ont pas donné la réponse qu’ils devaient donner, ni par la 
bouche de l’honorable secrétaire d’Hiat, ni par celle de l’he- 
norable ministre de l’intérieur ; mais il verra qu’au con- 
traire l’honorable ministre des finances, (sir’ Charles 
Tupper), s'est chargé, lui, de donner une réponse qui est 
une approbation de la position que nous prenons mainte- 
nant, 1] s’est chargé de contre tire les arguments de ceriains 
de ses propres partisans ; et qu’il me suffise de mentionner 
le discours de l’honorable député de Welland (M Ferguson), 
lequel a pris la peine de mentionner certains articles qui ne 
devaient pas é6tre admis en franchise, parce que cela aurait 
pour effet de ruiner une branche de commerce considérable 
qu'il prétendait connaitre parfaitement. 

Deux jours aprés, l’honorable ministre des finances venait 
déclarer 4 ia Chambre que ces mémes articles allaient étre 
admis en franchise et qu’on allait ouvrir des négociationus 
avec lex Htate-Unis pour J’admission d’autres produits, en 
considération de certains avantages que les Htats-Unis 
sersient préts 4 faire au gouvernement canadien, Par con- 
séquent, s'il y a eu contradiction, ce n’est assurémont pas 
de ce cé é-ci de la Chambre. 

Comme cette discussion n’est pas faite uniquement dans 
Vinté: ét des députés, mais encore dans l’intérét des élec- 
teurs, il est important que tous les faits soient ranportés, 
afin de fournir des arguments a ceux qui sont favorables au 
traité de réciprocité, atin d’éclairer le peuple qui lui est en 
grande majorité favorable. Car ceite question sera soulevée 
dans toutes élections gui aurout lieu d’ici aux élections 
générales. Ello a été discutée dans deux comtés de la pre- 
vince de Québec ces jours derniers, et l'on ne pourra pas 
raisonnablement prétendre que la province de Qvébec ne 
s'est pas déclarée—autant qu'il. était possible de le faire 
dans les circonstances—entiérement fuvorable A un traiié 
de réciprocité. Je n’ai pas pris part particnliérement a 
Vélection qui vient d@’avoir lieu dans |e comté de Missisqnoi, 
mais l’honorable député de Brome (M. Fisher) y a pris part, 
et je sais avec quel acharnement on l’a attaqué dang les 
journaux ministériels 4 V'égard da discours quw’il a prononcé 
& West Farnbam, discours en faveur du traité de réciprocité 

Kt quel a été le résultat de lélection? C’est que dans 
les endroits les plus conservatears du comté, lA of le canidi- 
dat libéral n’espérait pas avoir une majorité, o& il croyait 
méme étre battu par des majorités considérables, le nomb:e 
de ses partisans a augmenté d'une maniére si notable qu’il 
s'est trouvé, le soir de la votation, a la této du poll, dans ce 
comté qui jusque-la avait toujours été un comté tory et qui 
aux derniéres élections n’avait é1é remporté par notre 
regretté ami, M. Clayes, que grace a la division qui existait 
alors dans les rangs du parti tory. 

Mais je ne veux pas parler de cette élection parce que, 
comme je l’ai dit, je n’y ai pas pris une part active; je ne 
suis renseigné que par ce qui a été publié dans les j urnaux 
et par ce que |’on m’a rapporteé. : 

Mais une élection a eu lieu mardi dernier dans un comté 
essentiellement canadien -frangaix, le comté de L’ Assomption 
Dans ce comté, la question a été posée carrément pur le 
chof de opposition entre les adversaires d’un traité de 
réciprocité et ceux qui étaient favorables a ce traité, L’ho- 
norable chef de opposition a demandé aux conservateurs 
du comté de L’Assomption de supporter la candidature de 
notre ami M. Gauthier parce que les membres de |’oppo- 

Mr, PREFONTAINE, 


M GIROUARD: Mon honorable ami me permettra-t-il 
de l'interrompre. Le jour de la nomination j’étais a L’ Assomp- 
tion ct j’ai demandé & M. Gauthier s’il supporterait la réso- 
Intion de sir Richard Cartwright et il a répondu que n’ayant 
pas étudié la question, il n’était pas en état de donner une 
opinion. 

M. PREFONTAINE: Vous n’étiez pas 1a le jour de la 
votation. 


M. GIROUARD: J’y étais le jour de la nomination, et 
jai entendu la réponse de M. Gauthier de mes propres 
oreilles. 


M. PREFONTAINE: Les électeurs qui ont supporté la 
candidature de M. Gauthier l’ont supportée sur cette quertior- 
la. Qu’est-ce que cela peut faire que M. Gauthier ne fat 
nas prét de se prononcer sur la question? Est-ce que 
Vhonorable député de Jacques Cartier (M. Girouard) s’est 
toujours prononcé de la méme fagon sur chaque question ? 
Je dis que le jour dela grande assemblée ot le chef de 
lopposition «a adressé Ja parole la question de la réciprocité 
a été poséo carrément comme politique avocassée par 
Popposition, comme étant la plus avantageuse a la classe 
agricole, La discussion a été acceptée sur ce terrain par les 
amis du gouvernement; il y avait 4 M. Bisaillon, M. Joseph 
Tassé, le propriétaire rédacteur du journal ministériel lo 
plus important de Montréal, M. Desjarcins, le député local 
de Montmorency. le député du comté de Provencher (M. 
Royal) et tous ont accepté la discussion sur ce terrain, et les 
arguments qu'ils ont fait valoir a Vencontre de ceux que 
nous présentions aux électeurs intelligents du comté de 
L’ Assomption étaient les mémes arguments que |’on a fait 


valoir dans cette Chambre, c’est-a-dire que le traité de 
réciprocité avec les Etats-Unis serait déloyal; c’était 
déloyal de Je demander, c’était précher l’annexion, 
et plus que cela, l’un des orateurs a méme été jusqu’au 


point de répéter l’absurdité qui a été dite ici quo, s'il 
y avait un droit de vingt pour cent sur les chevanx exportés 
aux Etats-Unis, de dix pour cent sur le beurre, de deux 
piastres par tonne sur le foin, ce n’était pas le cultivateur 
canadien exportateur de ces produits qui perdait ces sommes, 
mais, que c’était ’acheteur. Alors nous avons demandé 4 
ces measiours si c’était en vertu de Ce principe que les mar- 
chands de foin canadions étaient actuellement en négocia- 
tions avec le gouvernement américain pour se faire rembour- 
ser le surplus des droits qu’ils avaiont payés a la douane 
américaine pendant cing ans sur l’exportation de certains 
produits agricoles, Naturellenont ces messieurs n’ont pas 
pu répondre A cette question, et les électeurs ont bien com- 
pris de quel cété était la raison, de quel cété était leur 
intérét. Et dans ce comté, ot le député en février 1887, M. 
Gauthier, n’était élu que par 2i voix, le soir du 3 avril au 
dépouillement du scrutin, dans les mémes conditions, dans 
les mémes circonstances, mais avec une politique parfaite- 
ment définie de la part de l’opposition, ils s’engageaient de 
le supporter dans la Chambre des Communes, et il était élu 
par ure majorité de prés de 100 voix. é 
Veila, par conséquent, une preuve évidente que dans la 
province de Québec au moins, on comprend cette question 
de la réciproci'é; on l’a toujours comprise et on }’a com- 
prendra touj urs. On comprend que si nous pouvons avoir 
avec les Etats Unis un traité de réciprocité ; si nous pouvons 
avoir des relations commerciales plus étenuues que elles 
que nous Avens maintenant, il n’y a pax un homme raison- 
nable indépendant qui peut prétendre que cela ne serait pas 
a lavantage du commerce Canadien, On novus répi nd que 
cette proposition ne rencontrera pas les vues de la majurité 
de la Chambre et qu’elle va étre rejetée par une majorité 
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considérable, Cela ne fait rien, M.’Orateur. L’opposition 
met sa politique devant le pays afin que le pays puisse la 
discuter et la jager, Il téche de la faire comprendre au peu. 
ple afin que lorsque l’occasion se présentera d’aller devant 
Pélectorat, les électeurs puissent décider si nous devons 
avoir les avantages d’un traité de reviprocité qui a été 
demandé d’une maniére spéciale et avocassé non-seulement 
par les membres du parti libéral, mais par les membres du 
parti conservateur depuis au dela de vingt ans, 

M. l’Orateur, je pourrais continuer 4 démontrer I’effet que 
eut avoir cette politique de l’opposition au point de vue de 
a Puissance du Canada, mais A cette heure avancée de la 

soirée, jo n’ai pas l’intention d’abuser de la patience de cette 
Chambre. Je ne puis reprendre mon siége cependant sans 
attirer l’attention de la Chambre sur le fait que pour com- 
battre cette politique on a essayé de tourner en ridicule la 
sition que l’opposition prend sur cette question, On est 
écouragé de voir que |’ opposition va maintenant se trouver 
avec une platc-forme parfaitement définie et que la question 
va se poser carrément devant les électeurs de la Puissance 
du Canada entre le parti qui ne veut pas de la réciprocité 
avec les Ktats- Unis, et le parti qui déclare qu’il est favorable 
a ce traité ; qu'il est favorable 4 une politique qui donnera 
au commerce de la Puissance les ressources dont il a besoin 
pour se relever de l'état de stagnation dans lequel il se 
trouve, et pour pouvoir progresser comme il devrait le faire. 


Mr. McCULLA. I understand that an arrangement had 
been come to that the debate should have been brought to 
a Close after the speech of the hon. member for Charlotte 
(Mr. Gillmor). If that arrangement is to be carried out 
now, I shall reserve my remarks for another occasion, 


Mr. TROW. Our friend who has just taken his seat was 
not aware of the arrangement made, otherwise he would 
have been the last man to attempt to violate the rule of the 


party. 
House divided on amendment to the amendment (Mr. 
Jones) : 


That inany arrangement between Canada and the United States 
providing for the free importation into each country of the natural and 
manufactured productions of the other, it is highly desirable that it 
should be provided that during the coutinuance of any such arrange- 
ment the coasting trade of Canada and of the United States should be 
thrown open to vessels of both countries on a footing of complete reci- 
procal equality, and that vessels of all kinds built in the United States 
or Canada may be owned and sailed by the citizens of the other and be 
entitled to registry in either country and to all the benefits thereto 
appertaining. 


Ypas: 

Messieurs ; 
Amyot, Fiset, McMullen, 
Armstrong, Fisher, Mills (Bothwell), 
Bain (Wentworth), Geoffrion, Mitchell, 
Barron, Gillmor, Mulock, 
Béchard, Godbout, Paterson (Brant), 
Bernier, Guay, Perry, 
Borden, Hale, Platt, 
Bourassa, Holton, Préfontaine, 
Bowman, Innes, Rinfret, 
Brien, Jones (Halifax), Robertson, 
Burdett, Kirk, Rowand, 
Oartwright (Sir Rich.), Landerkin, Ste. Marie, 
Casey, Lang, Scriver, 
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Oasgrain, Langelier (Montm’cy), Semple, 
Charlton, Langelier (Quebec), Somerville, 
Chouiaard, Laurier, Sutherland, 
Davies, Lister, Trow, 
De St. Georges, Livingston, Turcot, 
Dessaint, Lovitt, Watson, 
Doyon, Macdonald (Huron), ~ Weldon (St. John), 
Edgar, McIntyre, Welsh, 
Hisenhauer, McMillan (Huron), Wilson (Elgin).—67, 
Ellis, 
Nays: 

Messieurs 
Audet, Gigault, Montague, 
Bain (Soulanges), Girouard, Montplaisir, 
Baker, Gordon, O’Brien, 
Bell, Grandbois, Patterson (Essex), 
Bergeron, Guilbault, Perley (Assiniboia), 
Bowell, Guillet, Perley (Ottawa), 
Boyle, Haggart, Porter, 
Brown, Hall, Prior, 
Burns, Henderson, Putnam, 
Cameron, Hesson, Reid, 
Cargill, Hickey, Riopel, 
Carling, * Hudspeth, Robillard, 
Carpenter, Ives, Roome, 
Caron (Sir Adolphe), Jamieson, O88, 
Chapleau, Joncas, . Boral 
Chisholm, Jones (Digby), Rykert, 
Cimon, Kirkpatrick, Scarth, 
Cochrane, Labelle, Shanly, 
Occkburn, Labrosse, Small, 
Colby, Landry, Smith (Ontario), 
Corby, Lap gevin (Sir Hector), Sproule, 
Costigan, Laurie, Stevenson, 
Coughlin, Macdonald (Sir John), Taylor, 
Coulombe, Macdowall, Temple, 
Couture, McCarthy, Thérien, 
Curran, McCulla, Thompson, 
Daly, McDonald (Victoria), Tisdale, 
Daoust, McDougald (Pictou), Tupper (Pictou), 
Davin, McDougall (CO. Breton), Tyrwhitt, 
Davis, McGreevy, Vanasse, 
Dawson, McKay, Wallace, 
Denison, McKeen, Ward, 
Desaulniers, McLelsn, Weldon (Albert), 
Desjardins, McMillan (Vaudreuil), White (Cardwell), 
Dickinson, McNeill, White (Renfrew), 
Dupont, Madill, Wilmot, 
Ferguson (Leeds&Gren)Mara, Wilson ey 
Ferguson (Renfrew), Marshall, Wilson (Lennox), 
Ferguson (Welland), Masson, Wood (Brockville), 
Foster, Mills (Annapolis), Wood (Westmoreland), 
Freeman, Moffat, Wright.—124. 
Gaudet, 


Amendment to amendment regatived. 


Amendment of Mr. Foster agreed to, on same division 
reversed: 

Main motion of Sir Richard Cartwright, as amended, 
agreed to, on same division. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I move the adjournment 
of the House and I would state to hon. gentlemen opposite 
that on Tuesday next ifthe Finance Minister is well enough 
to be in his place he will bring up the Bill on the Fishery 
Treaty. 

Motion agreed to; and House then adjourned at 4.40 a. m. 
(Saturday), 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, 9th April, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. 


NEW MEMBER. 


Mr, SPEAKER informed the House that the Clerk of the 
House had received from the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery a certificate of the return of David Bishop 
Meigs, Esq., for the Electoral District of Missisquo1. 


REPORT OF RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


Mr. MILLS. Before the Orders of the Day are called, I, 
wish to ask the Minister of Public Works when we may 
expect copies of the report of the Railway Commission ? 
Several weeks have gone by since the blue-book was laid 
upon the Table, and none of us have received copies yet. I 
have enquired at the Distribution Office and I found it has 
not been received there yet. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I shall enquire and inform 
the hon, gentleman later. 


THE FISHERY COMMISSION. 


Mr. JON&S (Halifax). Before the Orders of the Day 
are called, I wish to ask a question of the Minister of Rail- 
ways, in the absence of the Minister of Finance. It was 
announced by the Premier on Friday, before the adjourn- 
ment, that the hon. the Minister of Finance would probably 
proceed with the discussion on the Washington Treaty to- 
morrow. I intended to suggest to the Minister of Finance, 
if he had been here, the advisability of submitting a chart 
of the coast, showing the delimitations of the coast, which 
would render the discussion much more intelligent to those 
of us who may not very well be able to follow the debate 
otherwise. 1 understand the matter very well myself, but 
I think the House, generally, would understand it much 
better if a chart were exhibited, showing the delimitation 
of the coast as proposed under the treaty. I believe that 
if the Govern ment thinks it advisable there is plenty of time 
to procure a chart, and it would render the discussion much 
easier and much more intelligible. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. [shall mention this matter 
to my colleague as soon as he comes in, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I.would suggest that not only 
the line of delimitation as marked under the treaty should 
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be laid down, but also the line claimed by the Government 
of Canada prior to the meeting of the commissioners. 


THIRD READINGS. 


Bill (No. 26) to confirm a certain agreement made 
between the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, 
the Canada Southern Railway Company, and the London 
and Port Stanley Railway Company.—(Mr, Small.) 


Bill (No. 77) to confirm a certain agreement made be- 
tween the London and South Hastern Railway Com- 
pee the Canada Southern Railway Corpany.—(Mr. 
Small.) 


Bill (No, 16) to incorporate the Chinook Belt and Peace 
River Railway Company.—(Mr. Perley, Assiniboia.) 


Bill (No. 52) to amend the Act to incorporate the 
Maskinongé and Nipissing Railway Company.—(Mr, 
Coulombe,) 


INDIAN RESERVE, BRANT AND HALDIMAND., 


Mr. LANDERKIN asked, Whether any person has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
McKinnon, late physician in the Indian Reserve of Brant 
and Haldimand ? 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). No appointment has been 
made, Dr. Dee is doing the duty in the meantime. 


SUPERIOR COURT JUDGES, MONTREAL DISTRICT. 


Mr. TROW (for Mr. Pr&rontaine) asked, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to increase the number of 
Judges of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. That matter is now being consid- 
ered. 


COURT OF APPEAL, QUEBEC. 


Mr. TROW (for Mr. Préronraine) asked, Whether it is 
to the knowledge of the Minister of Justice, that for the two 
last terms of the Court of Queen’s Bench for the Province 
of Quebec, sitting in Appeal, only four of the Honorable 
Judges of the said Court have been present? Ifthe answer 
is in the affirmative, whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to rectify this state of affairs? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have been informed that the Court 
has been regularly constituted, under the legislation of the 
Province of Quebec, for the last two terms. 


ENGAGEMENT OF HENRY SMYTH, 


Mr. MoMULLEN asked, Ist. The date of Henry 
Smyth’s engagement? 2nd. The date at which his ser- 
vices were dispensed with? 3rd. The amount per diem 
or month paid him for travelling expenses? 4th. The 
entire sum paid him for travelling or other expenses? 5th, 
The entire sum paid for services of any kind, and travelling 
and other expenses from the Ist of January, 1887, to Ist of 
March, 1888? 
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Mr. CARLING. Only a few days ago, I think, I 
answered the same questions as those now made by the 
hon. member. If the hon. gentleman will be kind enough 
to put a motion on the paper, I will endeavor to bring down 
the necessary papers. 


THE THOROLD CANAL. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to let the water-power on 
the new canal in the vicinity of Thorold; and ifso, when ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. We are not in a position 
to give an answer now. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Not as to whether 
you will let the water-power at all or not ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. 
to answer that question now. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does the hon. gentle- 
man expect to be able to answer it in a short time? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Perhaps the hon. gentle- 
man will renew his question and then I will be in a posi- 
tion to answer. He knows that the Minister of Railways 
and Canals is unwell, and I have not been able to discuss 
the matter with him. 


We are not in a position 


PUBLIC WORKS IN PENETANGUISHENE, MID- 
LAND AND ORILLIA. 


Mr. TROW (for Mr Cook) asked, Whether the Gov- 
ernment intend to placein the Supplementary Estimates 
this year acertain sum of money to assist the town ot 
Penetanguishene to build an esplanade in that harbor ? 
Whether the Governmeut intend to place in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates this year 4 sum sufficient to complete 
the harbor improvements at Midland? Whether the 
Government intend to place a sum of money in the Supple- 
mentary Hstimates this year to build a post office in the 
town of Orillia? 


Sir HECTOR LANGENIN. When the Supplementary 
Estimates come down they will have to speak for them- 
selves. {cannot give any other answer just now, 


FREE LIST BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


Mr. LANDERKIN asked, Is it the intention of the 
Government to lay upon the Table of the House, the report 
of the Minister of Customs, made some time since, on 
the application of the American Government made through 
their Consul at Ottawa, asking that certain articles of farm 
produce be placed on the free list in conformity with the 
statute of agreement entered into with the United States? 


Mr, BOWELL. The Minister of Customs never having 
made any such report it cannot be laid upon the Table. 


RICHARD MERRICK, OF CHATHAM, 


Mr, TROW asked, Whether Richard Merrick, of Chatham, 
was in the employ of the Government during the year 1887, 
or any part thereof? Ifso, in what capacity; for what 
period and at what salary, and how much was he paid? Is 
he still in the employ of the Government? If so, in what 
capacity and at what salary ? 


Mr. CARLING, He was in the employ of the Govern- 
ment a year ago; and if the hon. gentleman would place a 
motion upon the notice paper I will be glad to bring down 
the papers. 

Mr, MoMuLugn, 


HALDIMAND DEPUTY RETURNING OFFICER. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked, Whether Govern- 
ment are aware that one Charles Young, one of the deputy 
returning officers at the two elections held in the County 
of Haldimand, in February and November, 1887, and one of 
the parties at whose polls certain irregularities are alleged 
to have occurred, has served a term of imprisonment for 
theft in the gaol of the County of Brant, prior to being ap- 
pointed deputy returning officer as aforesaid ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. ‘I'he Government are not aware that 
Chas. Young served a term of imprisonment for theft in 
the gaol of the County of Brant prior to being appointed 
deputy returning officer. They are informed that 
he has not. Mr. Charles Young, as deputy returning 
officer, was not in any sense an officer of the 
Government; but we are informed that he is a re- 
spectable man, who has held several offices of trust and 
honor in the County of Haldimand, and that he was recom- 
mended for this office by several persons of credit, including 
a prominent (rit politician, The only charge with regard 
to irregularities at his polling place was investigated and 
dismissed, 


THE FREE LIST—ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
Mr. MULOCK. I desire to call the attention of the 


Government to the Order in Council published in Satur- 


day’s Gazette, which purports to place upon the free list 
the articles mentioned therein, but only does so in favor of 
the United States, Tne concluding operative words of the 
Order in Council are these: 

“ That the articles in *question may hereafter, until otherwise pro- 
vided, be imported into Canada from the United States free of duty.” 
That Order in Council recites the Customs Act of 1879, 
section 6, and when I look at section 6, the impression on 
my mind is that if that section is to be acted upon, the 
goods in question must be placed on the free list entirely. 
The clause, after enumerating the articles that may be 80 
treated, says: ; 

“Any orall of the articles so enumerated may be imported into 
Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of duty than is provided by this 
Act. 

You will observe that it does not say free of duty merely 
when they come from tho United States, but free of duty 
when imported into Canada, Then it goes on to say: 

‘“‘Upon the proclamation of the Governor in Council, which may be 
issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that similar articles from 
Canada may be imported into the United States free of duty, or at @ 


rate of duty not exceeding that payable on the same, under such 
proclamation, when imported in Canada.” 


My view of the Act is that the Government must place 
these goods on the free list entirely in order to comply with 
the clause of the Actin question, By the interpretation 
that the Government have placed upon this clause under 
the Order in Council of Saturday, they appear to hold that 
they may place these articles on the free list in relation to 
the United States alone, and may still maintain a tariff 
upon them as against Great Britain or any other nation in 
the world. I commend the Government for their desire 
to consider the interest of Canada first, and, if is not 
to the interest of Canada that these articles, or any 
other goods, should be admitted free from any part of the 
world, or that they should only be admitted under certain 
restrictions, I am in favor of the Government considering 
the interests of Canada first; but I would like to know 
whether the Government hold—I presume they thought 80 
when they passed this Order in Council—that the Act of 
1879 gives them power to pass an Order in Council of this 
kind, discriminating in favor of the Onited States, and 
against Great Britain. It is true that, in regard to the 
particular articles mentioned in this Order in Council, the 
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bulk of them do not come from Great Britain, but 
some of them do. The Trade and Navigation Re- 
turns of 1887 show that quite a number of the 
articles enumerated in that Order in Council have been 
imported during the past year from Great Britain, but that 
does not at all effect the matter, because, if, under an Order 
in Council, you can admit any one articl enamed in section 
6 of the Act of 1879 into Canada duty free, and at the same 
time maintain a duty upon it as against Great Britain, you 
can do the samo in respect to them all. Therefore, in that 
case, it amounts to this, that in 1879 the House, upon the 
advice of the present Administration, passed an Act enabling 
Oanada to discriminate against Great Britain, and that has 
been the construction placed upon the Act of 1879 by the 
recent Order in Council. I think it is important, therefore, 
to know if that is the view the Government intend to take 
of it in the fature, and if they have abandoned the attitude 
they adopted in the recent discussion, when they declared 
emphatically that in no case would they discriminate 
against Great Britain. For three weeks, gentlemen op- 
posite advanced that proposition as the great reason why 
they would not entertain the proposal for reciprocity with 
the United States, because it would discriminate against 
Great Britain. If they had abandoned that position, and 
are going to stand up for Canada first, as this Order in 
Council seems to suggest, I am glad to see their rapid con- 
version to a wiser and sounder doctrine. For that purpose, 
I have taken the earliest opportunity to call the attention 
of the Government to the Order in Council. Of course, if 
they have inadvertently framed it in that manner, they 
will take an early opportunity to correct it, but if they 
have deliberately come to the conclusion that they can dis- 
criminate against the flag, and that is what they have done, 
let us know whether they propose to adhere to that policy 
in regard to everything that concerns the welfare of Can- 
ada. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Iam afraid, and I think 
my hon, friend who has just moved this resolution will 
admit, that we are getting somewhat into an unparliament- 
ary practice of moving the adjournment on every possible 
occasion when any hon, gentleman wishes to bring any 
subject which it would be otherwise unparliamentary to do. 
We all understand the limits which old parliamentary 
practice would allow in such a case, but I think we are 
trespassing a good deal on therule, and it would be very 
inconvenient if this course should be carried out to any 
extent. In reference to the question the hon. gentleman 
has referred to, the Government did not alter their position 
at all, but this proclamation was issued in consequence of a 
special application made to this Government by the United 
States, and it referred to that alone, but the consequence 
will of necessity be that the Government must open the 
market to all the world. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It appears to me that 
the hon. gentleman has not at all met my hon, friend’s 
point. He pointed out that, under the terms of this Order 
in Council, these goods coming from the United States 
alone are freed from duty, If they come from other 
quarters they will remain still subject to duty. That is the 
contention of the First Minister. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes. 


Sir RICHARDCARTWRIGHT, Then you discriminate 
in the clearest manner in favor of the United States and 
against all other countries, the mother country included. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. [I thought the hon. gen- 
tleman would understand that we desired, especially in 
consequence of this being the first application on the subject 
which we received from the United States, to issue the 
proclamation which we were bound to issue to meet this 
case, but of course the consequence will be that there must 


be a proclamation issued for the purpose of giving the same 
to all the world. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You did not say so. 
Sr JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes, I did. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Does the Act authorise the 
hon. gentleman to do this by proclamation in relation to 
any Other country ? Does he propose to legislate, or de- 
pend on the issue of a proclamation? Does he consider 
that the Act authorises the Government by proclamation to 
abolish the duties in regard to any other country than the 
United States ? 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. I think so, 


Mr. EDGAR. It seems to me that the clause under 
which that proclamation has been issued, authorised only 
the proclamation that these goods would be imported into 
Canada free of duty from all the world ; it did not say from 
the United States alone. I think there is no authority in 
that section 9 of the present Customs Act, in the Revised 
Statutes, authorising the Government to make a limited 
proclamation of that kind. It seems to me that, if any 
English is plain, the Government have acted ultra vires 
when they issued that proclamation. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No, it must be infra vires. 


Mr. EDGAR. It seems that now they have found that 
out, and as the First Minister says, they are going to cor- 
rect that mistake at the first possible opportunity, but, as 
has occurred before this Session, not until after it was 
pointed out from this side of the House. I would be glad 
to think that the Government had taken upon themselves 
to adopt the policy they seemed to have adopted by that 
proclamation. I am free to admit that, if the Government 
adopt that policy of discriminating only in favor of the 
United States, they have got to face the “ favored nation” 
clause in British treaties, they have to say that Canada will 
not be bound by the “favored nation” clause in British 
treaties, so that our hands will not be tied in making com- 
mercial arrangements to suit ourselves. I had hoped that 
that was the case, and I regret that the Government are 
proposing to back down upon so important a subject as 
this. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), It is evident that there will 
have to be another proclamation issued unless there is to be 
discrimination. My friend the Minister of Customs will 
understand that, when an Order in Couucil is as explicit 
as this, these articles would certainly not be allowed in 
free from any other country than the United States. 
I do not think the Minister is guilty of admitting or direct- 
ing tne admission of anything free into Canada that he is 
not compelled to, and the language of the Order in Council 
is very explicit : 

‘‘And whereas in the opinion of our Governor in Oouncil, it is expe- 
dient that the said articles should be admitted into Canada from the 
United States free of duty,’’— 

And it closes after enumerating the different articles, that 
they 

‘may hereafter, until otherwise provided, be imported into Canada from 
the United States free of duty.’’ 

It was evidently the intention of the Government that they 
should be made free coming from the United States and the 
United States alone, for there was no necessity to insert 
the words “from the United States” at all if the inten- 
tion was to admit them free from all countries. I under- 
stand the First Minister to say that the Government will 
now amend the proclamation, and that these articles will 
be placed on the free list, come from what country they 
may. 


Mr. MULOCK, With regard to the remarks made by the 
First Minister, that he regretted it was necessary to make 
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this motion, 1 must refer him tothe Minister of Pablic 
Works as my excuse. I only intended to call the attention 
of the Government to the matter, in the first place, for the 
reason that it appears to me that the present Order in 
Council is ultra vires of the power of the Government, and 
absolutely void, and therefore would not accomplish what 
was apparently in the minds of the Governmentat the time. 
My object was to induce the Government to put the matter 
in a legal shape as respects the valididty of the Order in 
Council. 


Motion withdrawn. 
PRINTING OF DOMINION NOTES. 


’ Mr. EDGAR, in moving for a copy of the contract which 
now exists between the Government and the contractor tor 
the printing of Dominion notes, said: I find there isa 
great discrepancy between the amount voted for the pur- 
pose of printing the notes, and the amount actually expend- 
ed for doing so, The amount voted last year was $25,000 
and the amount expended was $37,556.58, showing an in- 
crease over the grant of $12,556. Now, when a matter in 
which the Government have had so much experience as in 
the printing of Dominion notes, is so difficult to estimate, I 
think we should have before the House the contract under 
which the work is done, so that we may see its terms, and 
whether it cannot be improved, and whether it has been 
closely followed. I would like to add to the motion, with the 
permission of the House, the words ‘and further, for all 
copies of correspondence relating to the awarding thereof.” 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


PRIVATE THOMAS NEELY. 
Mr. MULOCK moved for: 


Copies of all letters, despatches, communications and other papers, in 

the possession of the Department of Militia and Defence, touching the 
case of Private Thomas Neely, late of ‘‘O’’ Company, School of In- 
fantry, or of his widow and children, for compensation by reason of his 
disability and death. 
He said: The facts of the case are simply these, as I am 
informed by the widow of Private Neely. He erlisted in *“C” 
Company of Infantry on the lst February, 1884; he went to 
the North-West with his company in March, 1885, for the 
purpose of aiding in the suppression of the rebellion. His 
company returned to Toronto on the: 28th October, 1885. 
Shortly after his return home he become ill, and his illness 
finally developed into insanity. He was placed for a time 
in the jailin Toronto, and then placed in the Lunatic 
Asylum,and the military authorities, on the 17th May, 1886, 
discharged him from the service of Her Majesty on the 
ground of his insanity. He continued insane’ until the 
time of his death on the 21st January, 1887, on which day 
he died in the Provincial Lunatic Asylum in Toronto, and 
was buried that day as a pauper, being. followed to the 
grave by his widow and the undertaker only} This isa 
case for which I bespeak the favorable consideration of the 
Government. If the House will permit me, I will read an 
extract from a letter from his widow, who says: 

_‘“ When he returned he complained of feeling great pain at times in 
his head He had 10 days leave of absence from the regiment after his 
return. I do not remember the date, but he*had his holidays in 
November. After his return he complained frequently of his head. 
When at home, and on Christmas after coming home, he frequently said‘ 
that he knew it would be his last Christmas with me, stating that he 
knew his head would never get better, and at times he got quite 
delirious and imagined strange things which I would have to con- 
vince him was not so; and at other times he would sit and look ‘at us, 


that is, the children and me, and would say he knew his time with us 
was not long, as he had strange feelings when in the North-West.” 


He told her he had these pains in his head ard strange 
feelings while in the North-West: 
‘Sometimes he thought the sun affected his head, and sometimes he 
thought it was nervousnegs.’’ 
Mr. Mutocx. 


Then she goes on to state: 


“ There was never any insanity in his family, all being healthy, strong 
people. When he became insane ke was 10 months in the Insane 
Asylum, and on the 2lst of January, 1887, he was buried from the 
Asylum as a pauper, having no one to follow his remains but myself 
and the undertaker; since which time I never received a cent from any 
one. 


Now, that discloses the stateof affairs. This man served 
his country in the North-West; he endured, no doubt, the 
ordinary hardships incidental to that campaign, and he 
came back home, having at some period in his life— 
whether in the North-West or not, 1 am not aware, nor do 
I think it is possible to ascertain ~ but still, having at some 
time contracted the seeds of the disease which ultimately 
carried him off, he became disabled while in the service. 
This is not a case of an ordinary volunteer, but more that 
of one of the regulars, his whole time being devoted to tha 
service, Having become invalided, having become insane, 
he is discharged from the service, and without having re- 
covered his mental health he dies and leaves a widow and 
children, whom, I think, should be pensioned upon the 
country. In this particular case it was impossible to show 
that the soldier lost his reason while on actual service. If 
it was a case of physical disability we could trace cause and 
effect, but it is wholly impossible to do so now, and no en- 
quiry could show, so far as reasoning up the case 
goes, clearly and beyond all doubt, that his 
disease was contracted in the service. I make 
that admission, I think it is right I should do s0; 
but I ask the country to presume in favor of the man and 
now in favor of his widow and children, to give the pre- 
sumption in his favor, under the ordinary principle of law. 
He was in sound health, body and mind, when he went to 
the North-West, so far as appears. He no doubt complied 
with the regulations in that behalf, no doubt he was ex- 
amined and certified as being in good health, and therefore 
if he was well in body and mind when he went to the 
North-West, it is clear that he contracted that disease 
whilst in the North-West or immediately after his return. 
Insanity isthe outcome of mental excitement of various 
kinds, and I think the circumstance immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of insanity in his case were such as to’ 
excite the ordinary mind, and the benefit of the doubt 
should be given to those whom he left behind: I think the 
Minister of Militia is very favorably disposed towards this 
case, but I understand there is merely a technical difficulty 
that prevents him from making an allowance under the 
circumstances, namely, that the law did not meet the case. 
Am I right? 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON. Yes. 


Mr. MULOCK. I am glad there is nothing more than a 
difficulty about the law. I have looked through the Queen’s 
Regulations upon the subject,and I think I can find a clause 
under which relief can be given. If the hon. gentleman 
will look at section 934 of the Regulations and Orders of the 
Militia of the Dominion, he will find the following clause— 
and I may say that the sections preceding that section pro- 
vide for compensation according to different scales, and then’ 
there is a general sweeping clause to this effect : 


“Tn instances where the regulations do not meet the circumstances 
of the in dividual case, they. may be especially considered by Hia Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council.’ 


That section, I think, will meet the case. This is the only 
case, so far as I am aware, of this character, that is the out- 
come of the campaign in the North-West; we are not 
likely, therefore, to have the precedent, such as this would 
be if it were established, abused, and it being the only one 
Ido not think there can be any good reason advanced 
against an allowance being made in this case, It would 
meet with the approval of the militia. I have received a 
great many communications on the subject from men in the’ 
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service, and they seem to wonder the case has not been 
dealt with before. I do not propose'to upbraid the Minister 
on the matter; he is carefully endeavoring to guard the pub- 
lic exchequer and to prevent fraud ; but, in view of what has 
occurred, he will probably be able to see what a grateful 
country will expect of him in this case, and meet it in the 
spirit I have suggested, and give the presumption in’favor 
of the unfortunate soldier, 


Mr, DENISON. I think this is a case which should be 
enquired into by the Minister of Militia, so that something 
may be done. The widow of the soldier called and explained 
the circumstance to me, and I must say that she made out 
avery good case. I have no doubt thatif this man had 
become insane when on the North-West expedition his 
widow would have received something in the way ofa 
pension, and as there is a doubt as to when his insanity came 
on, whether in the North-West or immediately after his 
return, the question of pension, of course, is one for the 
Minister to consider. The widow says that immediately 
after he came back she noticed something strange in his 
actions, and she thinks something was wrong with him at 
that time. 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON. ‘The papers which have been 
asked by the hon. gentleman who has spoken on this subject 
expressed the deep regret which I feel myself in regard to 
the case of the widow, I shall be only too glad to bring down 
as soon as it is possible for me todo so. The facts of the 
case are, I believe, exactly asthe hon. gentleman has stated 
thera to be. As reported to me the case of this man is as 
follows. He enlisted in “‘C” Company of Infantry, the 
permanent corps‘of Toronto, on the 21st February, 1884, 
He is reported to have done very good service indeed during 
the troublesome times in the North-West. He followed 
his corps under orders and he did his duty’ fully 
as well as any other man who took part in the troubles, 
and as well as any other member of that corps: which dis- 
tinguished itself during those times. He returned from 
the North-West on the 25th October, 1885. On April 10, 
1886, he becamo insane, and he had to be removed from the 
hospital where he had been admitted on the 28th March, 
to the insane asylum onthe 17th April. When the matter 
was brought before me as Minister of Militia it became my 
duty, however great might be my sympathy’ for this’ in- 
dividual case, to investigate the matter. The case was 
brought hefore me upon the ground that the insanity from 
which the unfortunate man suffered was the result of his 
trip to the North-West. The law, as the hon, gentleman 
very correctly stated it, did not provide for any case which 
did not come under the ‘statute giving pensions to those 
who had taken part in the troubles, and the matter was 
submitted to the surgeon of his corps, Surgeon Strange, a 
gentleman whose eminence as’a pbysician’ is ‘universally 
admitted, and that officer reported to me that it was 
impossible for him to trace the disease from which 
this man suffered to the service which he had done: in 
the North-West. Consequently it became impossible 
for me as the Minister administering that Department 
to bring this individual case under the’ statute’ grant- 
ing pensions to those who had been wounded’ or 
suffered disability from’ the service which they had 
done at the front; and, as the hon. gentleman knows, the 
law does not provide for any gratuity or’ any pension to 
those in the permanent corpsorin the militia, except in 
specified cases, and the specified cases do not meet the case 
of Neely. I have already taken some little trouble investi- 
gating the matter and I intend to submit to the Govern- 
ment a recommendation which, provided it is approved by 
the Governor in Council, will permit me to do something 
for the widow. The hon, gentleman must admit that, the 
case having been submitted tome under the’ circumstances 
which I have just referred to, it was impossible; as the law 
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existed, for me'to provide for the case ; and in answer to the 
communication from the widow of Neely, I stated, as it 
was my duty so to do, the circumstances which prevented 
me granting her any compensation for services which he 
had rendered in the North-West. I hope that whatever 
can be done will bedone, because I admit that it is one of 
the very hardest cases that have come before me for a long 
time as Minister of Militia. 


Mr. LAURIER. Iam very glad to hear that it is the 
intention of the Minister to do as he has stated, and provide 
some gratuity tor the widow of this poorman. AsI un- 
derstand, the intention of the Minister is to ask the Govern- 
ment for some compensation for the widow. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that when he takes this into his consideration he 
might very well go further. 1 see no reason in the world 
why the widow of this man should not be treated in the 
very same manner as if the man had been shot in battle, or 
had died during the campaign. So far as I can seo it is 
no very violent presumption to suppose that the disease 
from which the man died cannot be explained in any other 
way, than that it was brought on by the hardship of the 
campaign. We undorstand very well that if he had not 
served in the campaign he could not have contracted the 
disease he died from. Under such circumstances I repeat 
what I said a moment ago, that it is no violent supposition 
to suppose that this man was brought to his death by the 
fact that he served in this campaign. There is no other 
evidence, 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON, I beg your pardon, there is 
other evidence which will be shown when the papers are 
brought down, 


Mr. LAURIER. What is the evidence? 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON. Ifthe hon. gentleman will ex- 
cuse me for interrupting him I will just read to him a very 
short extract from the report of Surgeon Strange, who it 
will be remembered was the surgeon of “C” Corps of Infantry 
to which Neely belonged. Surgeon Strange reports that 
having gone carefully into his case he is of opinion that 
Neely’s service in the North-West had nothing whatever 
todo with his insanity, It does not appear, therefore, that 
this man has any claim for compensation under the statute 
by which I am allowed to give compensation, for any dis- 
ability incurred in the North-West, and there are no funds 
at the disposal of this Department to meet any such case. 


Mr. LAURIER. I understand that the hon. gentleman 
could not do otherwise than he has done under the statute, 
The point I wished to make was this,—if no other cause 
can be assigned for his disease it was no very violent sup- 
position to suppose that death was brought about by the 
hardship of the campaign. Under such circumstances the 
Minister must arrive at the conclusion that some compensa- 
tion should be given to his widow. I suggest that if the 
law as it stands does not provide for the case, the law can 
be made by this Parliament to provide for it. Ifthe hon. 
gentlemen asks for the gratuity, Parliament will be only 
too happy to grant it. As far as this side of the House is 
concerned we will not grudge the money, and we will be 
happy to aid in anything that can be done by the Gov- 
ernment in this connection. 


Mr. IVES. I would like to add my influence, if I have 
any; to that of the hon. gentlemen who are urging the 
Minister to deal liberally with this case. I think the 
Minister of Militia, though perhaps perfectly just, is not 
inclined to be quite sufficiently generous. There have been 
other cases before the present one in which I humbly think 
he had the law and the right to give some’ assistance, but 
which the hon, gentleman has‘already refused todo. I do 
not think that the’country would begrudge a little assist- 
ance in a case of this’kind or in any other case of a similar 
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character when volunteers are injured in actual service. I 
think there is no disposition in the country to treat the 


volunteers ina niggardly manner atall, It is generally | Pp 


understood that the pay that they get is not a very large 
remuneration and that there is nothing in it to recompense 
them for injuries they may sustain in actual service. I 
know that the feeling of the country is that when a volun- 
teer is injured in actual service he should b8 recompensed 
or indemnified in some way. Of course we cannot expect 
to imitate the liberal proportion of the pension list of our 
neighbors to the south. We have not a big surplus at our 
disposal to do it, but we have enough money to treat our 
volanteer forces fairly and not stingily. Those claims are 
founded in equity, and I think the Minister wou!d be sup- 
ported by both sides of the House if he would give a little 
more generous interpretation to the law and to his powers 
in this respect than he has been in the habit of doing. 


Mr. MULOCK. Ido not think that the portion of the 
report of the medical officer read by the Minister of Militia 
entirely covers the case. 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON, I only read an extract, 


Mr. MULOCK. That may be. I cannot see that the 
widow and children would be disentitled to compensation 
merely because you cannot prove that the disability was 
brought about by the campaign in the North-West. There 
is the fact that the man was on duty, and it is immaterial, 
so far as this question is concerned, whether this infirmity 
was brought on by service in the North-West or by service 
elsewhere. He was in the service at the time he was cut 
down. Thorefore his case is entirely one entitling him to 
consideration at the hands of the country, quite irrespective 
of whether you can prove that his disease originated in the 
North-West or not. 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON. He was entitled only to pay 
for 30 days. That would not amount to much. 


Mr. MULOCK.. Here we have a case where a man in 
the service of the country and actually wearing Her 
Majesty’s uniform at the time is cut down by disease and 
ultimately dies, and leaves his family at the mercy 
of the country. Is there any technicality that can 
be allowed to intervene to prevent the country doing its 
duty under such circumstances ? 


Mr. AMYOT. I entirely agree with the request that 
some help should be given to the widow of this man. The 
soldiers in that campaign were submitted to great hard- 
ship, and I think as a country we should have some grati- 
tude for those who exposed their lives under such circum- 
stances. I hope and I believe that the case should be 
treated liberally. If we have nothing in the law to enable 
us to do justice to this widow we should change the law. 
It is time yet, as it is always time to render justice. 


Motion agreed to. 


EDIFICHS PUBLICS A SAINT-HYACINTHE, 
M. DUPONT demande— 


Copie de toutes lettres, mémoires et autres documents concernant la 
construction d’édifices publics dans la cité de Saint Hyacinthe, tels que 
le bureau de poste et entrepdt pour la douane, ete. 

M. l’Orateur, le district de Saint-Hyacinthe est intéressé 
ala prospérité de la cité de Saint-Hyacinthe. Non-seulement 
la cité de Sa:nt-Hyacinthe est le chef-lieu du district de ce 
nom, mais elle est aussi le centre d’affaires d’une population 
d’au déla de 100,000 ames. Saint-Hyacinthe, il est inutile de le 
remarquer ici, est une des villes qui occupent une des meil- 
leures positions dans la Puissance du Canada sous le rapport 
de la science et des maisons d’éducation, La cité de Saint 
Hyacinthe posséde de vastes maisons d’éducation pour 

Mr. Ivzs. 


Il est vrai qu’il n’est pas besoin d’édifices publics pour 
mettre en entrepédt la science ; la science qui est distribuée 
ar les maisons d’éducation de la cité de Saint-Hyacinthe est 
instruction de la jeunesse ; elle est connue sous ce rapport 
dans tout le pays. 
déposée en entrepdot dans les intelligences des jeunes ot 
loyaux su jets de Sa Majesté pour étre ensuite utilisée pour 
le bien du pays. Mais la cité de Saint-Hyacinthe, au point 
de vue du progrés matériel, de son importance commerciale 
et industrielle, est au niveau de son importance morale 
et intellectuelle. 

Tout le monde se rappelle encore que cette jeune cité fut 
incendiée en 1876. Plus heureuse que sa cité sceur de Saint- 
Jean, N.B., Saint-Hyacinthe, malgré ses désastres, constatait 
encore une augmentation de population au recensement de 
1881. Dapuis lors, grace aila politique de protection que nous 
avons, la cité de Saint-Hyacinte s’est développée, je puis 
dire d’une fagon étonnante, et au prochain recensement, 
aucune ville du pays ne pourra constater, eu égard a sa 
population, un progrés plus considérable. Je n'hésite pas 
a dire que la population de la cité de Saint-Hyacinthe et sa 
richesse seront plus que doublées en 1891. 

En 1879, il n’y avait pas 200 ouvriers emp loyés dans l’in- 
dustrie 4 Saint-Hyacinthe. Aujourd’hui ily a un capital 
de prés de $1,000,000 engagé dans les diverses manufactu- 
res qui ont surgi depuis cette époque ; le nombre des ouvriers 
employés dans les différentes usines est de douze a quinze 
cents, et leurs salaires annuels s’élévent 4 prés de $300,000. 

M. l’Orateur, la cité de Saint Hyacinthe doit ce progrés 
matériel étonnant, depuis 1879, tant a |’intelligence et a l’es- 
prit d’entreprise de ses citoyens qu’a la politique adoptée en 
187Y¥ par le gouvernement actuel. Grace a cette politique 
le gouvernement a vu ses revenus augmenter considérable- 
ment; et avec de l’argent dans le trésor, il a pu faire de 
grandes entreprises utiles au pays. Le gouvernement a pu 
élever surtout dans les villes importantes de la Paissance, 
des édifices publics qui attestent notre prospérité. 

Le district de Saint-Hyacinthe, M. l’Orateur, jo me plais 
& le rappeler 4 honorable ministre des ‘'ravaux publics, a 
contribué largement 4 l’établissement de cette politique, 
puisqu’en 1879 il était représenté par trois députés qui 
appuyaient la politique nationale, Des améliorations consi- 
dérables ont été faites, sans parler des grandes entreprises 
de chemin de fer, dans différentes villes du pays. Saint- 
Hyacinthe n’a pas encore eu son tour malgré son importance 
que je viens de démontrer. Nous ne sommes pas jaloux des 
améliorations qui ont été faites ailleurs. Au contraire, pour 
ma part, je dois en féliciter le gouvernement. Mais il me 
semble que maintenant le tour du district de Saint-Hyacin- 
the est arrivé; je puis dire méme qu’il est passé et qu’on |’a 
donné 4 d'autres, Cependant, je crois que l’intérét public 
exige que l'on ne néglige pas plus longtemps Saint-Hyacin- 
the, et qu’on lui accorde les édifices publics auxquels référe 
la motion que je viens de faire. 

J’ai en main une liste des différentes villes o4 le gouver- 
nement a construit des édifices publics. L’importance des 
villes sous le rapport de ces constructions doit dépendre 
naturellement des revenues que ces villes fournissent au 
trésor public. Or je vois que dans la ville d’ Annapolis, on a 
construit des édifices publics, ou on doit les construire, au 
cout de $19,500. La population d’Annapolis est de 2,833, 
le revenu que son port,son bureau de poste et ses droits 
d’accise ont donné au trésor public, $13,211. Sydney-Nord, 
avec une population de 5,484 fmes a rapporté au trésor un 
revenu de $29,216. Sidney-Sud, avec une population de 3,667 
4mes arapporté au trésor par toute sortede revenu $4,610, Il 
y aune foule d’autres villes importantes qui ont des édifices 
publics et qui donnent un montant moins considérable que 
la cité de Saint-Hacin the. Je vois par exemple la petite 
ville d’Aylmer quia une population de 1,781 &mes et qui 
donne au gouvernement un revenu de $1,309. Coaticook a 
ane population de 2,682 ‘mes et donne un reyenu de 
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$40,232. Je vois dans les estimés un montant de $16,000 
pour un bureau de poste et de douane dans cette ville. 
Joliette donne un revenu de $33,181, et il y a dans les estimés 
une somme de $10,000 pour des édifices publics dans ce dernier 
endroit. Fraserville, la ville de l’honorable député de Témis- 
couata (M. Grandbois), donne un revenn de $5,450, et je vois 
qu'il y a dans les estimées $6,000 pour un bureau de douane 
et de poste, Saint-Hyacinthe avec une population, en 1881 
de 5,321 4mes, population qui est peut-dtre de 10,000 ames au- 
jourd’hui et qui atteindra certainement au prochain recen- 
sement 12,000 4 13,000 &4mes, sans aucuns édifices publics, 
sans aucune facilité pour permettre les importations dans 
la ville, sans aucune accommodation quelconque en fait de 
bureaux publics, rapporte au gouvernement un revenu 
annuel d’au dela de $80,000. Et cependant, M. l’Orateur, la 
ville de Saint-Hacinthe a été négligée jusqu’a aujourd’hui ; 
le gouvernement n’a pas songé a lui donner les édifices 
publics que le service public requiert, que l’intérét public 
exige. Le commerce de cette joune et florissante cité ne 
permet pas de retarder plus longtemps la construction de 
tels édifices. 

Comme je le disais il y a un instant, Saint-Hyacinthe pos- 
séde de magnifiques établissements pour l’instruction de la 
jeunesse. La corporation a également construit de magni- 
fiques édifices publics pour ses propres besoins, J’ajouterai 
méme, que la nation américaine a reconnu l’importance de 
la cité de Saint-Hyacinthe, puisque depuis trois ou quatre 
ans, les Etats-Unis, dans l’intérét de leur commerce, y sont 
représentés par un consul et un vice-consul, Il est vraiment 
regrettable pour les citoyens de votre district, de voir le 
drapeau étoilé de la république voisine flotter sur des édi- 
fices convenables et qui font honneur Ace drapeau, tandis 
que le drapeau du Canada flotte sur de misérables édifices, 
de pauvres remises, qui ne sont pas du tout dignes de la 
cité de Saint-Hyacinthe,ni de son port d’entrée, ni de l’impor- 
tance de son bureau du revenu, ou de son bureau de poste. 

Je demande done, M. ]’Orateur, au gouvernement, et sur- 
tout 4 l’honorable ministre des Travaux publics (sir Hector 
Langevin), aiusi qu’a son collégue du district de Montréal, 
de vouloir bien porter un peu d’attention a ce coin obscur de 
leur pays, et d’accorder & Saint-Hyacinthe les édifices pu- 
blics que son importance et les besoins de son commerce 
requiérent. 

Au reste, je considére que le gouvernement, en justice, 
est tenu de construire ces édifices demandés avec instance. 
Le bureau de poste se tient, actuellement, presque dans la 
rue. C’est un local de cing ou six pieds sur vingt. J’ai été 
moi-méme témoin d’un spectacle regrettable: Une foule 
nombreuse de citoyens stationnaient dans la rue, en face du 
bureau de poste, A une époque de l’année od les intempéries 
de la saison ne permettaient pas de demeurer ainsi au de- 
hors. II fallait attendre dans la rue que la malle fut déli- 
vrée, ou qu'il était impossible de se tenir a4 l’intérieur de 
Pédifice. 

M.1’Orateur, le gouvernement est un peu complice de 
Vexiguité des édifices et de l’état de choses actuel 4 Saint- 
Hyacinthe, Sa politique de protection a boaucoup contribué 
a faire progresser cette ville. Je considére que le gouver- 
nement est tenu d’accorder a Saint-Hyacinthe les édifices 
demandés, afin d’aider 4 transiger la somme d’affaires qui 
8’y fait maintenant. Je puis assurer le gouvernement que 
toute la population et les hommes d'affaires de cette viile 
en seront orgueilloux et trés reconnaissants, 

J’espére que l’honorable ministre des Travaux publics et 
son honorable collégue du district de Montréal, prouveront 
aux hommes d'affaires, si entreprenants et si actifs de Saint- 
Hyacinthe, qu’ils n’ont rien perdu pour attendre et que le 
gouvernement est disposé, dés maintenant, 4 construire ces 
édifices rapidement et de dimensions telles, qu’ils répondront 
aux besoins de la localité et ne devront pas étre recommen- 
cés quatre ou cing ans aprés leur construction. 


M. l’Orateur, on ne peut considérer comme exhorbitante 
la dépense de quarante ou cinquante mille piastres pour 
doter Saint-Hyacinthe d’édifices publics convenables, quand 
on sait que le district de Saint-Hyacinthe a donné des 
millions au trésor public, sans jamais recevoir, en retour, un 
seul sou en améliorations publiques depuis que la Confédé- 
ration exiate ? 

Je crois, du reste, que ces améliorations sont autant de 
lintérét du gouvernement que de celui des particuliers ; car 
d’ici a cing ans, par le surcroit d’affaires qui aura lieu daus 
le port de Saint-Hyacinthe, si le gouvernement favorise 
le commerce de cette importante cité, il aura per¢cu plus de 
revenus qu'il n’en faudra pour payer cette dépense de cin- 
quante a soixante mille piastres; dépense quo l’honorable 
ministre des Travaux publics, qui s’est toujours montré 
soucieux de rendre justice 4 toutes les localités ot l’esprit 
d’entreprise des citoyens ainsi que leur intelligence des 
affaires se manifestent, fera pour Saint-Hyacinthe comme il 
la fait partout ailleurs. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: M. l’Orateur, je dois d’abord 
féliciter honorable député sur la maniére habile dont il a 
présenté la question qu’il a soumise 4 la considération de 
la Chambre. II a surtout intéressé les honorables députés 
des deux cétés de la Chambre en mettant devant eux la sta- 
tistique relative au commerce de Saint-Hyacinthe, a l’aug- 
mentation de sa population et de ses affaires, et A sa prospé- 
rité généralement, 

L’honorable député dit que c’est un peu beaucoup !a faute 
du gouvernement si Saint-Hyacinthe jette un cri de détresse 
au sujet d’édifices publics qu'il n’a pas. L’honorable député 
dit, avec raison, je crois, que si la construction de ces édi- 
fices est devenue nécessaire, cela est due A la politique 
suivie par le gouvernement—lIa politique nationalje—laquelle 
a fait accroitre considérablement les affaires dans Saint- 
Hyacinthe, et a fait augmenter sa population aussi rapide- 
ment quo l’a dit ’honorable député, Cela est parfaitement 
vrai. 

L’automne dernier, j’avais été invité, par le conseil muni- 
cipal et les citoyens de Saint-Hyacinthe, appartenant aux 
deux partis politiques, de leur rendre visite afin de consta- 
ter par moi-méme |’état des affaires, l’augmentation de la 
population et généralement les besoins de la ville. J’avous, 
M. l’Orateur, que j’aurais beaucoup désiré voir Saint-Hya- 
cinthe, qui est si prospére, et fait tant d’honneur A notre 
province par son progrés, mais j'ai préféré ne pas y aller 
alors ; j'ai voulu savoir par les députés de cette localité, par 
les documents qui m’ont été fournis et les statistiques que 
jai eu en ma possession, ce qui en était. 

Si pétais allé 4 Saint-Hyacinthe, et qu’aprés la réception 
qu’on promettait de me faire, jo fusse revenu a Ottawa, de- 
mander a mes collégues d’accorder un vote d’argent, et au 
parlement de sanctionner cette mesure, jaurais pu étre ac- 
cusé d’avoir un peu voulu payer ma réception Ja-bas. Mais 
comme je n’y suis pas allé, et sachant maintenant de mes 
amis politiques et autres, |’état des affaires de Saint-Hyacin- 
the et ses besoins, et sachant de plus que les renseignemenis 
donnés par |’honorable député de Bagot (M. Dupont) a 1’é- 
gard des édifices publics sont absolument exacts, je puis as- 
surer l’honorable député que cette question n’avait pas 
échappé 4 mon attention; et que maintenant qu'elle est 
soumise & la Chambre, avec la force avec laquelle il l’a ex- 
posée dans sa motion, je me ferai un devoir d’y attirer l’at- 
tention du gouvernement, et peut-étre que les estimés sup- 
plémentaires feront voir quelle a 6té la décision du gouver- 
nement, 


M. LAURIER: M, l’Orateur, j’espére que l’honorable 
ministre des Travaux publics persistera dans l’intention 
qu’il exprime maintenant de visiter la ville de Saint-Hyacin- 
the quelque jour. Jesuis parfaitement convaincu que s’il 
n’y trouve pas autant d’amis politiques qu'il pourrait trou 
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ver dans d’autres parties du pays, il y trouvera cependant 
des adversaires qui seront tré3 heureux de le voir dans 
toutes circonstances. Ht quand il fera cette visite, ce ne 
sera pas, j espére, pour s’assurer si la ville de Saint. Hyacinthe 
doit avoir les édifices publics quelle réclame depuis long- 
temps, car d’aprés les discours que nous venons d’entendre 
cette question doit étre décidée a l’heure qu'il est, au moins 
dans l’esprit de l’honorable ministre des Travaux publics, 
mais ce sera pour choisir le site ot ils doivent étre placés. 

Je suis heureux de m’accorder cette fois-ci avec. mon 
honorable ami le ministre des Travaux publics et l’honorable 
député de Bagot (M. Dupont) au sujet de la nécessité de 
ces édifices 4 Saint-Hyacinthe, Mais il y a un point cepen- 
dant sur lequel je ne m’accorde pas avec eux ;. c'est que 
c’est la politique nationale qui a développé la ville de Saint- 
Hyacinthe. Je dois dire que ce n’est pag du tout l’opinion 
des habitants de Saint-Hyacinthe. Au contraire, ce que l’on 
demande maintenant 4 Saint-Hyacinthe, ce n’est pas la 
politique nationale mais o’est la réciprocité. 


Motion <@¢@0-dée. 


GREAT NORTH-WEST CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 


Mr. EDGAR moved for: 


Copies of all papers, documents, telegrams and correspondence in 
connection with the land grant to the Souris and Rocky Mountain Rail- 
way Company, or relating to the construction of said railway; copies 
ot all papers, documents, telegrams and correspondence in connection 
with the land grant to the North-West Central Railway Company, or 
relating to the construction of the said railway; copies of all papers, 
documents, telegrams and correspondence as to the construction ofa 
railway from a poirt onthe Manitoba and North-Western Railway, or 
the Canadian Pacific Railway v7a Rapid City westward, by any parties 
other than the Corporators in the charter of the Great North-West 
Central Railway Company ; copies of all papers, documents, telegrams 
and correspondence as to the incorporation of the Great North-West 
Central Railway Company, or relating to any land grant thereto, or to 
the construction of the line of the said railway or any part thereof. 


He said : The papers asked for in these motions relate to 
the very important line of railway from Brandon to Battle- 
ford. This route was in contemplation of adoption by the 
Souris and Rocky Mountain Railway Co. That company 
was changed to the North-West Central Railway Company, 
which disappeared, and now the line is in possession of the 
Great North-West Central Railway Co. It is one of the 
most important lines of railway in the whole North-West, 
being 450 miles in length, and having a land grant of 
2,220,000 acres, second only in importance to the land grant 
made to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Two 
years ago, in the opinion of this House, the construction of 
this railway was a matter of extreme urgency. We know 
the interest that was taken by the House and the country 
in matters connected with the former charter. An oppor- 
tunity was given by the House to the owners of that char- 
ter to place a deposit in the hands of the Government as 
evidence of their good faith, and to prevent their charter 
from lapsing; and the very unusual and special course was 
taken by this House to give to the Government the power, 
while the House was not sitting, tocharter as a company, 
any body of persons whom they chose, with full powers to 
build this railway in case of the default of the then exist- 
ing company, and they were also given power to award the 
land grant to the company so to be incorporated. The 
Minister of Public Works, as chairman of the Committee 
on Railways, during the Session of 1886, telegraphed,I think, 
to the Legislature of Manitoba, telling them the Governor in 
Council would incorporate a good company to build the 
road. Well, what has happened? ‘The old company made 
default. The Government without much delay incorporated 
a company by letters patent, on the 22nd of July, 
1886, and gave it the land grant, and as something appears 
to have been considered wrong or incomplete in the 
original charter, the applicants asked the Government to 
Mr, Lavgize. 


amend that charter, which was promptly done by the Gov- 
ernment in August.of the same year. Ido not complain 
of delay on the part of the Government up to that time; 
but what has been done since then? We hear 
tnat the company have organized and have paid 
in $50,000 to the Government as evidence of good faith ; 
but when there was such great urgency as everybody ad- 
mitted there was in 1886 for the construction of this rail- 
way, why has there been delay? It was only recently, 
when we saw.a Bill presented to this House by the Great 
North-West Company to confirm their letters patent, that 
we. discovered what may perhaps account for the delay. It 
appears that there was a mistake in the letters patent 
granted to this company by the Government in July, 1886, 
the charter not being in conformity with the Act of Parlia- 
ment.which authorised it. That admission was made the 
other, day by the Minister of Justice, when he stated to the 


| Railway Committee that he had suggested to the incorpor- 


ators that they would require to get legislation. What I 
complain of is that the Government granted a charter ir- 
consistent with the Act authorising it. If the Act was not 
what they wished it to be, why did they not vome to the 
House last Session and get the necessary legislation to put 
it right? There can be noexcuse for this delay. It can- 
not be altogether blamed on the incorporators either, for 
when the Minister of Justice advised them to get legislation 
to confirm their charter, I cannot be surprised that they 
did not or would not goon under the charter as it stood. 
It does. seem to me that a great deal of explanation will bo 
required from the Government as to why they allowed such 
an important measure of railway construction to lie abso- 
lutely dormant for two years, The enterprise is no farther 
ahead now than it was in July, 1886. In fact it wasa great 
deal farther ahead then than it is to-day, because the time 
of the charter was up, and it was not in accordance with 
the Act, There isno need of discussing in what way it 
was not; but I may briefly say that the Act required that 
the charter should provide for the payment of all the legal 
obligations of the former company, and the charter under- 
took to interpret what that meant by defining certain obli- 
gations which the new company was to be bound by. Ido 
not know what Parliament would have stated had it been 
asked to define the obligations more distinctly in the Act; 
but the Government detined them by letters patent, and 
they have to admit that that part of the charter requires 
contirmation by an Act of Parliament. I move for these 
papers, and I think they will show that the Government are 
responsible for the delay in the construction of this railway 
through that rich portion of the North-West. Everything, 
apparently, was ready for the work two years ago, The 
Minister of Public Works announced that everything was 
ready; and yet the Government allowed the whole of last 
Session to pass without asking this House to rectify mat- 
ters, Although they have come now for legislation, we do 
not know that the people of that part of the country may 
not have to wait two years more before the work of con- 
struction is commenced, 


Motion agreed to. 


MILITARY CHAPLAIN, ST. JOHN, P.Q. 
Mr, AMYOT moved for: 


Copies of all correspondence between the Government and certain 
residents of St. John’s, P.Q , respecting remuneration for the services 
of Rev. M. Aubry, in attendance on, or,as Ohaplain to the Military 
School at St’ John’s, P.Q. 


He said: Ifthe information I have received is correct, the 


Rey. Mr, Aubry, who has acted as the Chaplain of tho. 


school of St. John since the Government has had charge of 
that school, has never received a cent for his services, and 
bas besides to pay for driving there and back. The Imperial 
Government used to grant $300 a year for the same service, 
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As I understand, the Rev. Mr, Aubry claims $2 a week, and 
that amount has been refused to him, I do not know person- 
ally the facts of the case, but I state them as they have 
been given to me; and if they are correct, I think it is 
unfair to ask for the services of a Chaplain and then to 
refuse to pay for them, The Chaplain is as well entitled 
to remuneration as any other individual, and I think the 
Government should not begrudged the small amount he 
claims. I hope it will be sufficient to draw the attention of 
the Minister of Militia to this injustice to have it remedied. 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON. I think it would be very much 
more convenient to discnss this matter when the papers are 
brought down. The hon. gentleman has referred to infor- 
mation which was conveyed to him. In the face of that 
declaration, I should not like to contradict any of the 
statements he has made, without having the papers, which 
must speak for themselves, before me, I must, however, 
draw the attention of the hon. gentleman to the fact that 
under the regulations, which are the law under which the 
department must act, no provision is made and no authority 
is given to the department to pay a chaplain. The report 
made to me is that the School of Infantry at St. John 
attend the religious exercises in the parish church, like 
everybody else, and that no extra religious services are 
rendered, such as were rendered when the Imperial forces 
were stationed in Quebec. Then there was a special ser- 
vice for the force, and naturally such service was remuner- 
ated. This is a matter, however, in which I would have 
been very happy indeed to have seen my way clear to 
authorise the payment of remuneration, if, under the law, 
which is above me as it is above everybody else, I could 
have given it. When the papers are brought down, the 
correspondence will disclose the action which the depart- 
ment has taken in the matter. 


Mr. AMYOT. I would have had no objection to wait 
until the papers are brought down, but we never know 
when they will be brought down. They may take one year 
or two years to come down. I asked for papers last year ; 
they are not before the House yet. I will only say that if 
no services have been rendered by the Reverend Mr. Aubry, 
he is not entitled to remuneration, but if he has rendered 
services he certainly is entitled to be paid for them ; and if 
the law does not allow it, the hon. the Minister of Militia, 
who has power to change the by-laws and regulations of the 
Militia, should have them shanged. It is absurd to pass 
by-laws which work injustice, and then say that the by- 
laws will not allow justice to be done. Let us make the 
by-laws in such a way that justice will be done to every 
one. 


EAU POUR SALLE D’EXERCICES MILITAIRES 
A QUEBEC, 


M,. AMYOT: Je demande— 


Copie de la correspendance échangée entre le gouvernement et la 
corporation de Québec, au sujet de l’eau nécessaire dla salle d’exer- 
cices militaires (drill shed) de la cité de Québec. 

M. l’Orateur, il y a quelque temps, j’avais mis sur les 
ordres du jour une interpellation, et |’honorable ministre de 
la Milice n’a pas paru comprendre ce que je demandais. II 
s'agissait de l’eau nécessaire pour la salle d’exercices de 
Québec. Ila cru qu'il s’agissait d’une école de navigation, 
Je voulais parler do l’eau nécessaire aux soldats lorsqu’ils 
font la parade; ils ont besoin d’eau pour boire de temps en 
temps,—cela est permis par les réglements en force,—ils ont 
besoin d’eau aussi pour mouiller le plancher afin d’empécher 
que la poussiére gate les habillements des soldats. C’était 
la usage de l’eau dont je parlais. Depuis co temps-la, les 
soldats n’ont plus la peine de payer l’eau dont ils ont be- 
goin, le gouvernement a été assez bon de la leur fournir., Ma 
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motion devient donc inutile et io demanderai la permission 
de la retirer. 


Motion retirée. 


DESTITUTION DE GHORGE OLIVIER. 
M. RINFRET: Je demande— 


Copie de toutes correspondances, requétes et papiers de toute sorte, 
concernant la destitution de M. George Olivier comme maitre de poste 
de la paroisse de Saint-Agapit, dans le comté de Lotbiniére. 

M. l’Orateur, 4 la derniére session j’ai présenté devant 
cette Chambre exactement la motion que je présente main- 
tenant, cette motion a été adoptée par la Chambre, mais 
cependant le retour n’a pas 6té fait, du moins, s’il a été fait 
je n’en ai. pas eu connaissance, 

Si je me permets de ramener cette question devant la 
Chambre cette année, c’est que la destitution de M. Olivier 
s'est faite dans des circonstances tout-d-fait particuliéres. 
Hille a eu lieu a la suite de l’élection pour la Chambre locale 
pour le comté de Lotbiniére dans laquelle M. Beaudet se 
présentait contre M. Laliberté. Cette élection a eu lieu 
presqu’immédiatement aprés l’exécution de Riel; et d’aprés 
ce qu'on a pu voir, le gouvernement a voulu en faire un 
test case. En effet, malgré que ce fit une élection locale, une 
foule d’agents et d’amis du gouvernement fédéral ont tra- 
vaillé dans cette élection, et ils ont employé tous les moyens 
we faire triompher le candidat du parti conservateur, M. 

eaudet. Ils ont employé non-seulement les questions poli- 


| tiques, mais ont eu recours 4 l’intimidation la plus effrontée. 


C’est ainsi que toutes les personnes qui dépendaient d’une 
maniére ou d’une autre du gouvernement fédéral, tels que 
les gardiens de phares et les personnes employées par la 
commission du havre de Montréal pour le creusement du 
Lac Saint Pierre, ont été menacées de destitution s’ils 
votaient pour M. Laliberté. 

Le maitre de poste de Saint-Agapit n’appartenait pas au 
parti conservateur ; il était bien connu que ses sympathies 
étaient eo faveur du parti libéral, mais tout de méme, c’est 
un homme qui s’est toujours occupé de politique aveo beau- 
coup de modération tout en travaillant dans une certaine 
mesure pour son parti. Or, presque immédiatement aprés 
Vélection cet homme a été destitué. On a prétendu dans le 
temps que la raison de cette destitution était que l’on vou- 
lait changer de place le bureau de poste de la paroisse de 
Saint-Agapit. Mais cette raison est futile, surtout si l’on 
tient compte du fait que le changement ne rencontre pas 
les vues des habitants de la paroisse. II est vrai qu’il a été 
rapproché de |’église de Saint-Agapit, mais il est plus éloi- 
gné du centre des affaires, et les citoyens de la paroisse se 
plaignent de ce changement et de cette destitution. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: M. lOrateur, je croyais 
que mon collégue, le Maitre-général des postes était ici, mais 
jo m’apercois qu'il n’y est pas. Je ne suis pas en état de 
répondre & ce que vient de dire lhonorable député ; 
néanmoins, les papiers seront déposés devant la Chambre et 
je suis convaincu que lorsque l’honorable député les aura 
examinés, il verra que ce qu’on lui adit au sujet de cette 
destitution est exagérée, et que si ce monsieur a été démis 
de ses fonctions, il a di l’étre pour bonnes causes. 


Motion accordée. 


FIELD EXERCISE—TRADUCTION EN FRANQAIS. 
M. AMYOT: Je demande— 


Copie de la correspondance relative 4 la traduction en frangais du 
Field Exercise, & partir du 23 juillet 1879, échangée tant entre le dépar- 
tement de la milice, avec le lieutenant-colonel Audet, qu’entre l’un 
d’eux et le gérant de la Compagnie d’imprimerie canadienne de Mon- 
tréal, et Benjamin Sulte, écr., et Gebbart-Berthiaume, et tout autre con- 
cernant la dite traduction, 


Les documents auxquels je fais allusion dans cette motion 
sont les snivants; 
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23 juillet 1879—Lettre du député-ministre de la milice a 
A. Audet, lui offrant, au nom du ministre de la milice, l’en- 
treprise de la traduction du Field Hxercise. 

28 juillet 1879—Réponse de A, Audet acceptant ges con- 
ditions. 

29 juillet 1879—Lettre du colonel Panet autorisant, au 
nom du ministre de la milice, A. Audet 4 commencer immé- 
diatement la traduction. 

16 mars 1880-—Mémoire du ministre de la milice au colo- 
nel Panet, lui enjoignant de faire imprimer la traduction 
frangaise du Meld Exercise par la Compagnie d’imprimerie 
canadienne de Montréal, 4 de certaines conditions. 

20 mars 1880—Lettre du colonel Panet au gérant de la 
Compagnie d’imprimerie canadienne, lui proposant d’impri- 
mer la traduction du Meld Exercise. 

ler avril 1880—Lettre de M. Thibault, gérant de la Com- 
pagnie d’imprimerie canadienne de Montréal, acceptant les 
conditions proposées par le département pour |’impression 
du Field Ezercise. 

2 avril 1880—Lettre du département a M. Thibault, l’au- 
torisant & imprimer la traduction et l’informant que M. 
Audet lui fournira le manuscrit. 

25 novembre 1880.—Lettre de M. Thibault au départe- 
ment, disant que la Compagnie d’imprimerie a regu cin- 
quante pages de la traduction du Meld Hxercise. 

10 février1881.—Lettre de M. Audet aa colonel Panet 
affirmant que la traduction est faite et expédiée depuis la 
fin de novembre ou les premiers jours de décembre. 

26 mars 1881.—Lettre de M. Audet 4 M. Benjamin Sulte. 

29 avril 1881.—Lettre de M. Thibault, au nom de M. Des- 
jardins, M.P. 

14 mai 1881,—Lettre de M. Audet 4 M. Sulte. 

24 mai 1881.—Lettre de M. Thibault au département. 

10 juin 1881.—Lettre de M. Audet au colonel Panet en 
réponse a une lettre de ce dernier lui demandant de livrer 
tout le manuscrit de la traduction. 

7 juillet 1881.—Note de M. Benjamin Sulte 4 l’effet qu’il 
a corrigé les épreuves du texte frangais jusqu’au bas de la 
page 102 de l’anglais. 

19 mars 1885.—Lettre de Gebbardt et Berthiaume, suc- 
cesseur de la Compagnie d’imprimerie canadienne. 

Ce sont les principaux documents dont j’ai besoin. Ll y 
en a d’autres qui s’intercalleront dans ceux-la, maia j’espére 
quils seront tous placés sur les bureaux de la Chambre. 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON : Je comprends que l’honorable 
député produit une liste des papiers qu'il désire avoir. 


M. AMYOT : J’ai simplement lu les titres des doeuments 
afin quils apparaissent dans les Débats mais je pourrai en 
envoyer une copie au département. 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON: Parce que je ne sais pas quels 
sont les papiers qui composent le dossier. 


M. AMYOT: J’enverrai une liste des documents que je 
requiers au département, 


Motion accordée. 


RECLAMATION DU DR J. A. MORIN. 


M. AMYOT: Je demande— 


Copie de la réclamation du Dr J. A. Morin, de Saint-Oharles, Belle- 
chasse, pour soins médicaux donnés & Odilon Fournier, serre-frein sur le 
chemin de fer Intercolonial, blessé 4 Saint-Charles susdit pendant qu’il 
remplissait les fonetiens de serre-frein, le 28 mars 1885, lesquels soins 
ont duré jusqu’au 8 juin 1885, et la correspondance échangée 4 ce sujet. 


M. l’Orateur, je fais cette motion pour attirer l’attention 
du gouvernement sur une injustice assez grave qui se com- 
met actuellement. L’Intercolonial, la propriété du gouver- 
nement fédéral, est souvent la cause de certains accidents, 
Dans le cas actuel, un des employés de |’Latercolonial a été 


blessé griévement 4 une main; on a chargé un médecin de| the public chest. 


dans ma motion, 4 peu prés deux mois et demi. Le médecin 
a dt faire l’amputation de trois doigts et un pouce dans des 
circonstances t:és difficiles ; il a donné des soins prolongés, 
et pour tout cela on no lui offre que $25. Je ne crains 
pas de dire si les officiers du département—car je n’attribue 
pas cela au département—étaient sérieux, ils n’agiraient 
pas ainsi. Ce n’est certainement pas $!00 qui seraient une 
rémunération suffisante pour les soins donnés par ce médecin, 

Voici les faits tels que ce médecin me les rapporte: 

L’accident eut lieu le 28 mars 1885. Le nommé Odilon Fournier eut 
la main broyée dans les roues d’un convoi; il fallut faire l’amputation 
du pouce et de trois doigts et traiter le petit doigt pour une fracture 
composée, Afin de sauver quelques parties utiles de la main, j’ai di 
faire ’amputation des doigts dans une partie demi-broyée, et consé- 
quemment, s’exposer 4 des complications et &un long traitement, chose 
de peu d’importance si ou Ja compare avec l’utilité que peut avoir un 
tron¢on de doigt pour un homme aussi infirme. De fait, il y a eu de 
lenflammation et de la gangréne des lambeaux; néanmoins, & force de 
soins, j’ai réussi 4 lui sauver toutes les parties conservées lors de l’am- 
patation. Le traitement dura jusqu’au 8 juin 1886. 

Alors j’envoyai mon compte au montant de $94.75. 

On le renvoya avec leur tarif. Je refis le compte autant que possible 
suivant l’esprit de ce tarif; il s’éleva 4$110.50. Mais ce tarif n’accor- 
dait que $5.0) pour chaque amputation de doigt jusqu’aprés guéiison. 
Alors je ne pouvais accepter ce montant, et on me refsa de me donner 
plus de $25.00. Le montant aurait pu suffire pour une amputation dans 
leg chaires saines, mais non dans des chaires meurtries ou ila df se 
produire des complications sérieuses et longaes 4 guérir. Vous verrez 
d’aprés les lettres écrites et les comptes quel montant d’ouvrage j'ai 
fait. Je prétends que la compagnie n’a pas le droit de m’imposer de tarif. 
J’ai été demandé pour faire l’ouvrage par les agents du chemin sans 
condition aucune ; c'est pourquoi on ne peut refuser ce me semble de 
payer mon compte tel que fait s’il n’est pas extravagant. Je n’aurais 
certainement pas entrepris de faire de l’ouvrage pour le montant offert 
aujourd’hui. Mon compte n’est pas exorbitant. 

Et il ajoute la raison pour laquelle il croit qu’il n’est pas 
payé. Je n’ai pas besoin de la dire devant cette Chambre, 
elle sera probablement devinée. Mais j’attire spécialement 
lattention du gouvernement sur ces faits. Je crois que les 
médecins qui sont employés par le gouvernement devraient 
recevoir justice, quel que soit |’endroit ot ils se trouvent et 
quelle que soient leurs opinions ; on devrait se demander 
quels services ils ont rendus et les payer en conséquence. Si 
le gouvernement refuse de leur rendre justice, il arrivera 
que les médecius ne voudront plus s’occuper de ces cas-la, 
et le service public en souffrira, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: En réponse a l’honorable 
député je dois dire que les renseignements regus au sujet de 
la réclamation mentionnée dans sa motion sont ceux qu'il a 
donnés lui méme, que le docteur Morin a été appelé & secou- 
rir uo serre-frein nommé Odilon Fournier qui avait été 
blessé sur |’Intercolonial le 28 mars 1885; que pour ces 
services, il tui étéoffert la somme de $25,00, et on ajoute 
que cela est conforme au tarif de |’Intercolonial. Je ne sais 
pas quel cst ce tarif ; dans tous les cas, M. Morin demande 
$110.50. Ii va sans dire que si M. Morin ne peut pas obtenir 
le montant de son compte, qu’il creit raisonnable, du dépar- 
tement, il faudra qu’ilfasee comme fait tout le monde en 
pareil cas, 11 devra porter sa demande devant les tribunaux. 
Quant au tarif, je ne puis. pas dire s'il est conforme 4 celui 
des médecins, ou si c’est un tarif adopté spécialement sur 
l’Intercolonial. Dans tous les cas, les papiers seront déposés 
devant la Chambre. 


Motion accordée. 


BAY FORTUNE BREAK WATER, P.EI. 
Mr. MoINTYRE moved for: 


Copy of report of Engineer who recently examined the breakwater at 
Bay Fortune, King’s County, Prince Edward Island, with a view to its 
extension ; together with copies of all petitions, letters, &c , in relation 
thereto. 

He said: The construction of the breakwater at Bay Fortune 
is the result of the voluntary exertions and contributions 
of the people there, and it has not yet received a cent from 
In the summer of 1886, an engineer went 


lendroit de le soigner ; tes soins ont duré, ainsi que je le dis | down to the locality and examined the work, but there has 
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been no report of that examination published, as in all 
similar cases. Why, I do not know. In 1887, last winter, 
the people of that section of the country sent a large peti- 
tion to the Department of Public Works asking for aid to 
finish the breakwater. Their means had ail been ex- 
hausted, and they thought that, as they had given so much 
of a voluntary kind, the least the Government could do was 
to give them a slight amount of assistance. As I under- 
stand, at present, for want of the work being constructed out 
to the bar, the water is digging a false channel, but if they 
had suificient means to push the work out to the bar, it 
would save the harbor and make a complete work of it, In 
connection with the manner in which the water is acting 
just now I will read an extract froma letter I received a 
few days ago, which will more fully explain it. The writer 
gays: ; 

‘Were it not for the promises held out tous by the Government 

party we would never have expended so large an amount of labor upon 
it, knowing well that it was too heavy an undertaking to accomplish 
without some assistance from the Government. The great misfortune 
about it is that, not being able to carry the work out to the bar, as we 
intended, the current is now cutting a false channel around the outer 
end of the breastwork, and, if not stopped, will most certainly ruin the 
harbor, if not already destroyed. ”’ 
The section of the country is a large agricultural and fish- 
ing section. Itis a wealthy country, and the people are 
very far distant from their market. In winter, the roads 
leading to that market, which is the town of Souris, are 
extremely bad. With a little assistance from the Govern- 
ment, they could complete the work, which would make the 
harbor a good one for the exportation of their produce and 
for fivhing purposes. I think the public spirit which has 
been displsyed by these people deserves some consideration 
from the Government, and I trust the Minister of Public 
Works in his Supplementary Estimates will not forget the 
action these people have taken in their own behalf, The 
work must be of great importance to them or they would 
never have undertaken it. I trust the Minister willsee the 
necessity of giving these people some slight assistance. It 
would not take a large amount now to finish the work, 
seeing that, in the winters of 1886 and 1887, the people by 
their own voluntary labor constructed no less than 460 feet 
of it, and a very short addition would make the harbor 
complete. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Ihave no objection to the 
motion of the hon. gentleman, with this exception, that, 
instead of saying “‘ the report of the engineer who recently 
examiued ” this work, it should be the report of the Chief 
Engineer in connection with it, because the engineers on 
the works make their reports to the Chief Engineer, who 
reports tothe Government, If the hon, gentleman will 
consent to that change, without a formal motion, I have 
no objection to its passing. I may say that the examina- 
tion was made, and the Chief Hogineer reported upon it, 
but, though there was an expression of opinion or wish in 
the petition that was sent in, the hope that at no distant 
date assistance might be obtained from the Government, 
there was no special application for a geant of money. So 
the matter has stood there, but now that the hon, gentleman 
has called my attention to it, I will see what the report 
says. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


SQUATTER’S CLAIM IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
Mr. MoMULLEN moved for: 


A retun containing copies of all letters, correspondence, affidavits, 
&c , connected with the location and sale or settlement of N. 3, section 
16, Township 24, Range 29 West, 4th Meridian, Northwest Territory. 
He said: I desire to bring before the notice of the House 
a matter connected with a piece of property in the North- 
West, the north half of section 16, township 24, range 29 


west of the 4th meridian, It appears that a person named 
Topping was a squatter on this land, and a person of the 
name of McLeod bought out the squatter’s rights, went into 
possession of the land, and made some improvements. 
Tho land at this time was not in the market for sale, 
When it came into the market, Mr. McLeod went to make 
his entry, but to his surprise ho found that a man named 
Walker had made the entry and made some payment on it. 
He complained to the land agent that Walker had been 
permitted to make his entry while he was virtually in pos- 
session of the property; and I believe, according to the 
Land Regulations, it became necessary for Walker to file a 
declaration stating that there was no one in possession and 
that no improvements had been made before he could be 
permitted to enter. If Walker made that declaration, it 
was a very improper declaration for him to make, because 
it is clear that McLeod was in possession of the lot and had 
bought the right of the man I have named. Mr. McLeod 
applied to have Walker's entry cancelled and to have his 
own name inserted as the owner of the property. The 
Board refused to do that, and McLeod was virtually cheat- 
ed out of his property. He had to give up possession and 
leave the lot. He lived close by for twelve months, and 
during all that time Walker neither went into possession nor 
made any improvements. At the end of the twelve months, 
McLeod made an application to the land agent to be 
permitted to become the possessor of the property, paid his 
money and filed the declaration that there was no improve- 
ments whatever made by Walker on the property. He 
waited the full time of twelve months to give Walker all 
the opportunity he could reasonably expect to make im- 
provements, but Walker made none. McLeod’s applica- 
tion was sent forward, but, to his surprise, it was refused, 
the Land Board would not consent to give him the lot after 
the twelve months during which he had waited, though 
Walker had had that time to make the necessary improve- 
ments under the statute. These are the statements he 
made to me; I am not in a position tosay whether they are 
all trae or not, but, if they are true, it evidently shows that 
advantage has been taken of the man for some reason, I 
cannot say what the reason is, but it is quite clear, if the 
statements are true—and he puts them in such a shape that 
I am disposed to think they are true—that, although he 
was an actual settler on that lot, by some influence, which 
may have been improper influence, he was removed from 
that property and it was given to Walker, was was put into 
possession, but never made any improvements for a year. 
Tho reason the Land Board refused to give the right 
to McLeod was said to be that Walker had stated he had let 
a contract to a man named Campbell to do some breaking. 
Mr. Campbell did nothing, however. He had the whole 
year, but there was not a sod turned. Of course Mr. 
McLeod expected fally at the end of the year, under those 
circumstances, that the privileges would be granted to him 
that were ordinarly granted to any party seeking to become 
a regular settler. Still, within twenty-four hours, he says, 
after he had made application to become possessor, there 
were some four or five teams put on the property for plough- 
ing. Walker pretended to comply with the Land Board 
regulations. He claimed that he had let this man, Camp- 
bell, the contract for breaking, and Campbell had not 
carried out the contract, and owing to that fact improve- 
ments were not made, Well, ifa man simply requires to 
present a statement of this kind in every case, and that 
excuse is accepted, and the actual settler, the man who has 
been in possession, according to the statement he has made 
to me, is virtually turaed out although he still offers to 
preempt and do the work afterwarus—I think that is 
rather a singular state of affairs, Now, we find that all ihe 
papers have been sent to the Minister of Interior, and IL 
say if there is any truth in these statementsit is a very un- 
fortunate thing that men who are disposed to become 
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actual settlers should be hustled around in that kind ofa 
way. I think if there is any class in the world who should 
receive the earnest considerate attention of the Land Board 
there, or of the Minister here, it is the men who are pre- 
pared to go in as actual settlers and perform the improve- 
ments. Now, in moving for the papers which I believe 
are in the possession of the Minister of interior, 1 may be 
’ met with the statement that it would be better to wait 
until the papers are brought down in this case. Well, I 
have noticed that in many cases, where orders of this 
House have been passed, it is very late in the Session, and 
sometimes not until the following Session, that we get the 
papers. I felt it my duty to draw the attention of the 
Minister to this matter now, lest we might not get the 
papers during the present Session. I therefore beg to 
move for: 

Oopies of all letters, correspondence, affidavits, &c., connected with 
the location and sale or settlement of N. } section 16, township 24, 
range 29 west, 4th meridian, North-West Territory. . 

Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). There is no objection to the 
papers coming down, and [ have no objection whatever to 
the statement the hon, gentleman has made. I think when 
the papers come down he will find that he has been misin- 
formed on one or two rather important points. As he has 
put his statement before the House, I may as well state the 
actual facts as they exist with regard to this lot. Major 
James Walker. obtained entry for this half section as a 
homestead and pre-emption in the spring of 1886. He was 
then residing upon the north-west quarter of section 12, in 
township 24, range 1, west of the 5th meridian, and, being 
within two miles of his homestead, he obtained the entry 
under the provisions of sub-clause 6 of clause 33 of the 
Dominion Lands Act, commonly known as the two miles 
radius clause, Subsequently, application was made by one 
J. R. McLeod, on whose behalf, I think, the hon. gentle- 
man makes his motion really worse, as to those three or 
four acres, than if the prairie had never been broken at 
all. To obtain homestead and pre-emption entries for the 
same land, on the ground that in 1884 he had purchased 
the squatter’s claim of one Richard Jaffing, who was alleged 
to have built a house and done some ploughing on the 
north-east quarter, McLeod stated that he had himself also 
done some ploughing. The records of the surveys branch 
give no indication of these improvements at the time of 
survey, and an examination of the land by the homestead 
inspector showed that prior to Walker’s entry three and a 
half acres would appear to have been broken, but by that 
time, not having been cultivated, the area broken was 
overgrown with weeds, and the so-called improvements 
were valueless. The land was open for entry in May, 
1885, and between that time and the spring of 
1886, when Walker got his entry, a period of 
nearly 2 years, McLeod neither resided upon the land, nor 
applied for entry. There was, therefore, neither residence 
nor cultivation of the land at the time Major Walker got 
his entry. The land was opened for entry in 1885, and if 
McLeod desired, as a squatter, to obtain any right, it was 
his duty under the Act to make his application within three 
months of the opening of the land for entry ; but between 
that time and the spring of 1886, when Walker got his entry, 
a period of nearly a year, McLeod neither resided upon the 
land nor applied for entry. The law requires squatters in 
advance of survey to apply for entry within six months of 
the date when the township is open. In the spring of 1887 
McLeod applied to cancel Walker’s entry on the ground 
that the latter had failed to break and prepare for 
crop the prescribed area of the homestead quarter section 
within the first year. The inquiry instituted by the Land 
Board showed that Walker had made a contract, just as the 
hon. gentleman has stated, with one Campbell, to beak the 
land for him in the autumn of 1886, but early frost pre- 
vented him from performing it; and although the pre- 

Mr, MoMULLEN. 


scribed area was not actually broken within the year, a 
greater area than the law required was prepared for crop 
before the date of inspection, and the Board sustained 
Walker’s entry, The decision was appealed against, but 
was finally confirmed by the Minister, after consideration 
of all the evidence. Whese are the facts which will be 
shown when the papers come down, 


Motion agreed to. 


QUARANTAINES DU CANADA. 


M, FISET, en demandant la nomination d’un comité 
spécial pour s’enquérir de la maniére dont le service se fait 


aux quarantaines du Canada, ainsi que les meilleurs moyens . 


a prendre pour empécher les maladies contagieuses d’ entrer 
dans le pays, avec pouvoir d’entendre devant le comité des 
personnes exportes en la matiére, le dit comité devant faire 
rapport, dit :— 

M. l’Orateur, la motion que j’ai l’honneur de présenter, 
est une des plus importantes parmi celles qui se trouvent 
sur les ordres du jour, En effet, il ne s’agit pas ici d’intéréts 
pécuniaires; ils’agit des intéréts du peuple: salus populi 
suprema lex, comme on dit en latin. 

Je dirai de suite qu’en faisant cette motion, jo n’ai pas 
Vintention de blamer |’administration des quarantaines, ni 
le département de l’agriculture; je dirai, au contraire, que 
notre systéme de quarantaine est, je crois, le second en 
Amérique par son efficacité. Mais je dois ajouter toutefois, 
qu'il est encore loin d’étre parfait. 

Si jai pris sur mci de faire cette motion, c’est parce que 
des hommes éminents de la profession médicale, des corpo- 
rations sanitaires, telles que les bureaux de santé des pro- 
vinces de Québec et d’Ontario, m’ont fortement approuvé 
dans cette démarche. J’ai ici plusieurs lettres de médecins 
éminents qui approuvent ce projet, et je demanderai a la 
Chambre la permission de les lire. Je commencerai par 
celle du Dr Lachapelle, de Montréal, le président du Conseil 
provincial d’hygiéne: 

: Consmin Provincial Dd’ Hy@imnn, 

e PROVINCE DE QUE&BEC. 
MontrmaL, 14 mars 1888. 


De R. Fiszt, M.P., 
Ottawa. 


CugR MONSInUR,—J’approuve entiérement l’idée de nommer un comité 
composé des médecins de la Chambre pour étudier l’importante question 
de notre quarantaine. 

Je suis convaineu que les renseignements qui pourront étre ainsi 
recueillis seront tré3 importants, et je crois que c’est le devoir de la 
législature de ne rien négliger pour mettre notre systéme de quaran- 
taine sur un pied d@’efficacité aussi parfaite que possible. L’expérience 
fournie par la quarantaine de New-York l’automne dernier, doit suffire 
pour nous faire apprécier l’importancs de cette question. 


Votre bien dévoué serviteur, 
E. P. LAcHAPHLLE, 
Président, 


En effet, M. ’Orateur, qu’on se rappelle que l’automne 
dernier, alors que l’on était sous l’impression que les mala- 
dies contagieuses pouvaient nous venir par voie de New- 
York, Boston ou Portland, le choléra a éclaté a New-York; 
—il avait été apporté par des steamers,—et nous avons été 
grandement trompés, puisque nous étions sous |’impression 
que leur service de quarantaine était efficace, pendant qu’il 
a révélé un désordre complet; la quarantaine de New-York 
était loin d’étre aussi effective que la notre. 

Je lirai maintenant la lettre d’un médecin distingué de 
Québec, le Dr. Catellier, et qui en fait de quarantaine pos- 
séde beaucoup d’expérience : 

Qufznc, 24 mars 1888. 
Mow OBER DOOTEUR, 


Jeune puis qu’applaudir & votre idée d’améliorer dans la mesure du 
possible notre systéme de quarantaine. En effet, en présence des dan- 
gers qui nous menacent, surtovt ducholéra, il est fort & propos de s’oc- 
cuper de la santé publique, et de s’enquérir si les maladies contagieuses 
ne nous viendront pas par la voie du Saint-Laurent, par les steamers 
qui transportent les passagers et les migrants. Si votre comité est sé- 
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rieux, il rendra certainement des services au public, et au gouvernement, 
toujours désireux de prévenir les maladies contagieuses dans ce pays. 


Bien a vous, 
L. CATELLIER, M. D. 

Je suis heureux de dire ici que le Dr. Catellier est un de 
ceux qui m’ont donné lidée de demander la formation de 
ce comité, 

Passons maintenant ala lettre du Dr. Robillard, d’Ottawa, 
président du bureau de santé de cette ville: 


Orrtawa, 20 mars 1888. 


Dr A. R. Fisut, M. P. 


Mon onBR MoNSInUR.—Toute démarche dans le sens de la motion que 
vous vous proposez de faire, demandant un comité spécial qui devra 
s’enquérir de notre syst¢me de quarantaine et de son administration 
dang nos ports, doit vous mériter, il me semble, l’approbation de toute 
personne bien pensante. Une question si importante au point de vue 
du bien-étre de nog populations, et si pleine d’actualité, vu les empiéte- 
ments graduels du choléra vers nos rivages, requiert une attention 
epéciale du parlement fédéral, qui devra mettre ces mesures sur un pied 
tel que personne ne puisse douter de leur efficacité. 


Votre dévoué serviteur, 
0. A. ROBILLARD, M.D. 


J’ai encore la lettre de M. le Dr Montizambert, médecin 
de la quarantaine de Ja Grosse-Ile, homme distingué, qui 
comprend |’importance de ce comité comme on va le voir, 
Voici ce qu’il dit : 

71, St. Ursvxn St., 
QuasBkO, 23rd March, 1888. 
Duar Dr Fisnt, 

Pray accept my grateful acknowledgments for your letter dated the 
21st inst.enclosiag copy of your notice of motion, and preparing me fora 
possible summons to appear before the committee. 

I need hardly answer you thatif so required, it will be a pleasure as 
well as a duty for me to give such aid as I can to secure the best pre- 
cautions to prevent cases of contagious diseases from entering into the 
country. 

It is a matter, the importance of which can, in my opinion, hardly be 
over-estimated. 

‘ Salus populi suprema lex.” 


With kind regards, 
Yours ever sincerely, 
FREDK MONTIZAMBERT, M.D. 


Ce n’est pas tout. Je soumettrai maintenant une résolu. 
tion passée par le Conseil provincial d’hygiéne de la pro- 
vince de Québec, a une réunion tenue le mois dernier : 


Consuit Provincrat pv’ Hyerinn, 
PROVINCH DB QukBE0, 
76, rue Saint.Gabriel, 
MontTR&AL, 24 mars 1888. 


Extrait du procés-verbal de l’assemblée du 24 mars 1888. 

Résolu: Que le Conseil Provincial d’Hygiéne de Québec, aprés avoir 
pris communication d’un avis de motion de M. le Dr Fiset, M.P. pour 
Rimouski, devant les Communes, pour lundi prochain, relativement 4 
Vimportante question des quarantaines du Canada, saisit cette occasion 
de lui exprimer sa reconnaissance pour cet acte philanthropique, et pour 
réitérer au gouvernement ce qu’il lui a déjA communiqué, en le priant de 
vouloir prendre toute action qu'il croira juste pour protéger le plus 
efficacement possible notre population, aprés avoir regu le rapport du 
comité, qui sera, elle ’espére, nommé a cet effet. 

; (Certifié,) ELZEAR PELLETIER, 


Secrétaire. 


Comme on le voit, M. l’Orateur, cette résolution du Con- 
seil Provincial d’Hygiéne de Québec est une approbation 
compléte de la motion qui est maintenant devant la Cham- 
bre. Mais il y a plus, le Conseil Provincial d’Hygiéne 
d’Ontario approuve aussi ladémarche. Le 27 mars 1888, 
son secrétaire adressait au président du Conseil Provincial 
d’Liygiéne de Québec, le Dr Lachapelle, la lettre suivante: 


PRovINcIAL 80aRD or Hata, 
Toxonto, Ont., 27th March, 1888. 


My par Sir,—You will not have failed to have noticed that at the 
last meeting of this Board a report from the committee on epidemics was 
adopted, urging this Board to unite with your Board in pressing upon 
the Dominion authorities the urgent necessity there is for having 
Grosse Isle equipped, so that the good regulations of 1887 may be maje 
practicable. f[ understand that there is danger of there being no grant 
made this year for a deep water whart for making the work of disinfection 
possible ; and as this is a sine gu@ non to rapid andeffective work, with- 
out unnecessary delay, it is desirable that any influence that our united 
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efforts can bring to bear, will be brought now, before the supplementary 
estimates are published. Will you hive the matter brought before the 
Chairman and your Board, and let me know by telegraph what you will 
do, and if a deputation would meetus at Ottawa, and if so, at what date. 
Tras ting that your Board is meeting with encouraging success in its 
work, 
I have, &c., 


PETER H. BRYOE. 


L’actif Dr Lachapelle a communiqué la substance de la 
présente mdtion 4 M. Bryce, dés le 29 mars dernier: 


Conssit Provincia D’ Hycimne, 
PROVINCE DS Qué&BxO, 
76 rue St. Gabriel, 
Montreal, 29th March, 1888. 
Pastor H. Bryon, Esq., 
Provincial Board of Health, 
Toronto. 


Are you aware of Dr. Fiset’s motion, in the House of Commons, for 
special committee to enquire into quarantine service and best precau- 
tions to be taken, with power to examine persons of experience ? Will it 
not be better to wait for action of that committee. Willing to join your 


efforts. 
K. P. LACHAPELLE, 
Chairman. 


M., Bryce répondit comme suit par télégramme: 


Toronto, 29th March, 1888, 
K. P. LAOHAPELLE, 
Chairman, 
Provincial Board of Health, 
Montreal. 


Delighted at cooperation. Learned to-day of Fiset’s motion for 
committee. Agree that it may be well to wait for a few days for deve- 


lopments. 
PETER H. BRYCE. 


J’ai encore l’approbation de ]’honorable Dr Paquet, séna- 
teur, lequei est aussi membre du Conseil d’Hygiéne de la 
province de Québec. Mais il y a encore plus, cette motion 
recoit l’appui des journaux du Dominion. Le Canadien, de 
Québec, renferme un article trés fort dans ce sens, J’ai ici 
le Toronto Mail,du 2 avril, et avec la permission de la 
Chambre, je vais lire cet article qui est un peu long, mais 
qui est plein d’actualité : 


“ST. LAWRENCE QUARANTINE 


‘(That the protection of the country against the introduction of conta- 
gious diseases through emigrants from Europe is a matter of the utmost 
importance needs no demonstration ; and that the people of our oczan 
ports are fully alive to the great necessity which exists for taking every 
possible precaution against contagion is shown by the motion of which 
notice has been given in the House of Commons by Mr. Fiset, M P. for 
Rimouski. His motion is as follows: ‘‘ That a special committee be 
‘¢ appointed to enquire into the manner in which ths quarantine service 
“ of Canada is carried on ; and also into the best precautions to be taken 
“ to prevent cases of contagious diseases from entering the country ; 
‘« with power to examine persons of experience in these matters. The 
‘© said special commitee to report to the House.’’ We are glad that this 
matter has been brought up in Parliament, and have no doubt that the 
commitee will be granted. It will afford an opportunity for bringing 
prominently before the House various matters which have been from 
time to time referred to in the press, and for directing the attention of 
our legislators to views which in Ontario have been frequently expres- 
sed in resolutions of the Provincial Board of Health, and in the neigh- 
bouring province in memorials adopted by the Boards of Trade of 
both Montreal and Quebec. 

‘‘The reasons why the people of the West should be as anxious about 
this matter as those of the St. Lawrence ports are apparent. In these 
days of ‘“‘ocean grey-hounds’’ and short passages, it may very easily 
happen that a person exposed in some Liverpool lodging house or on 
shipboard to smallpox, will have reached Manitoba or the Western 
States before the disease, with its incubative period of two weeks, will 
have appeared. Our readers will not have forgotten the case referred to 
in the report of the Provincial Board for 1886, in which one batch of Rus- 
sian immigrants caused outbreaks of smallpox on the Canadian Pacifie 
steamers, at Sault Sainte-Marie, in Michigan, in Manitoba, and in 
Dakota. apparently by means of their clothing, which had been exposed 
on shipboard to the infection from companions left sick at Grosse Isle 
quarantine. The strong representations made that year to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture resulted in new quarantina regulations, which were 
putinto force in large measure in 1887, These demand inspection of 
every vessel entering the St. Lawrence; and the Grosse Isle station, 
thirty miles below Qnebec, is admirably situated for the performance of 
this work. According to the resolution; zassei1 by the Provincial 
Board of Ontario at its last meeting, and which appeared in the Muil 
at the time, it would appear, however, that for performing the work of 
inspection thoroughly, without a long delay of the steamers, it is neces- 
sary that the present wharf be extended into water deep enough at low 
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tide to allow vessels of the largest tonnage to run alongside, instead of 
as at present, either having to be inspected by means ofa steam-liunch 
which runs out to them, or by their anchoring in mid-stream until high 
tide, This latter delay they cannot be expected to endure, while it appears 
that grave dangers, as well ag difficulties, attend any attempt to fumi- 
gate large steamers by the sulphur-blast apparatus as at present operated 
from the deck of the steam-launch. If the wharf weve extended the 
disinfectant batteries would be stationary upon it, while a rag-disin- 
fector and Troy laundry for disinfecting baggage and personal effects 
might be conveniently situated for prompt and effective use. Remem- 
bering the lamentable exhibition of want of preparation at the New 
York quarantine last year when a cholera ship made its appearance— 
which, had it occurred early in the season instead of in autumn, would 
almost certainly have resulted in an epidemic in that port and perhaps 
beyond it—we cannot afford to wait until either small-pox or cholera 
makes its appearance in the St. Lawrence to test the appliances at 
Grosse [sle for handling the hundreds of ships which annually come up 
the river. By all means let the enquiry be held, and, if defects still 
exist, we trast that, in the interests of national safety, they will be 
remedied, and every possible precaution taken to protect the cities and 
towns inland, along the lines of immigrant travel, as well as the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence ports, from the introduction of epidemic 
disease, destructive of life and business alike.” 


Voici maintenant ce que dit le Chronicle de Québec qui, lui, 
a toujours été pour examen un sévére a la quarantaine :—- 


® * Weare glad to see by the telegraphic reports from Ottawa that 
there is a notice of motion now before the House of Commons for the 
appointment of a ‘Special Committee to enquire into the manner in 
which the Quarantine Service of Canada is carried oa ; and, also, into 
the best precautions t) be taken to prevent cases of contagious diseases 
from entering into the country ; with power to examine persons of expe- 
rience in these matters. The said Special Committes to report to the 
House. 

“ We trust this committee will be accorded And that they will, 
awongst other things, report to the House, in favour of the strong 
recommendations recently made by the Provincial Board of Health of 
Ontario, which appeared in our columns on the first of last month.” 


J’aurai occasion de lire le rapport du Bareau Provincial 
d’Hygiéne d’Ontario. 1! continue: 


The Board urges that the Quarantine Station of the St. Lawrence be 
equipped with the modern appliances now reeogaized to be essential for 
the protection of the country. These are, to quote from their report: 
‘« Requisite buildings placed at ths extreme end of the extended wharf 
for (a) Fumigating furnace, reservoir and exhaust fan; (6) For locating 
superheating chamber to 230° Fabr; (c) Boiler and steam connection 
therewith; (¢) Troy laundry for disinfecting bedding, ship linen, mat- 
tresses, flags, curtains, carpets, rugs, all personal baggage and wearing 
arparel, which shall be removed from ships to this building for purposes 
of thorough disinfection.” : 

Befora the Quarantine Station can be equipped with these ease itial 
appliances, the wharf must be extended into deep water so as to receive 
them, and to enable vessels to come to it to discharge their passengers, 
&c., when necessary, and tobe desinfected. Ths imperative necessity 
for this extension of ths Quarantine wharf to meet tbe altered require- 
ments of the present we have already urged upon the Gov- rament, 

‘‘This matter haz also been the subject of strong memor als from the 
Boards of Trade of both Quebec and Montreal, based upon the represen- 
tations of the shipping interest uf thoze ports, whizh dreads the extra 
delay and demurrage from landing everything in ships’ boats. 

‘ Cholera is still threatening us from Lurope and South America. Its 
sudden advent to New York last autumn is fresh in the mem iry of all, 
and has led to the thorough overhauling of the quarantie station there. 

“ With all these warnings pressing apon their atrent oa the Domiaion 
Government will indeed be utterly without excuse if caught unprepare 1. 
And we therefore call upon them to place an amount in the supplemen- 
tary estimates for the extension of the quarantiae wharf into deep water, 
so that as quickly as possible it may be able to receive steamships when 
necessary and so that those disinfecting appliances may be placed upon 
y which are so essential for the protection of the country from epidemic 

isease. 


Voila done trois journaux importants, le Canadien, le Mail 


de Toronto et le Chronicle qui tous concourent dans la 
motion que j'ai l’honneur de présenter, 


After Recess. 


M. FISET: M. L’Orateur, lorsque j’ai terminé mes 
remarques a six heures, j'ai dit que mon intention n’était 
nullement de blamer le département de l'agriculture. Je 
le répéte, ce n’est pas une motion de censure queja propose ; 
au contraire. Mais nous croyoas, nous les mélecins dans 
cette Chambre, que l’on peut toujours améliorer les choses 
Jo n’ai pas dit non plas que notre systéme de quarantaine 
était mauvais. Bien au contraire, j'ai dit qu'il était le 
second do l’Amérique ; mais il est loin d’étre parfait. J’ai 
cité plusieurs autorités pour démontrer l’importance du 
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comité que je demande. Je vais faire encore une citation 
qui, je crois, achévera de déterminer le gouvernement 4 
accorder le comi'é que je sollicite. Voici ce que dit le 
Chronicle da ler février 1588; il exprime d’abord la néces- 
sité d’étre prudent cette année, et il cite des résolutions 
passées au Bareau d’hygiéne d’Ontario. Avant de citer 
cos ré3olutions, il dit : 


“At the last meeting of the board, Dr. Covernton, who like our own 
Dr. Montizambert, at this port, is an authority on sanitation and qua- 
rantine, read the report of committee on epidemic, which at this time, 
has an especial significance for us. The report deals isan ample manner, 
with the question of additional apparatus required for the more affectual 
exclusion of epidemic @iseases at the gate of our Dominion, viz: Grosse 
Tle Quarantine Station. As the question is one in which every man, 
woman and child in our city and province are immediately interested, 
we republish it here. It reads thus: 


Il serait peut-étre trop long de lire tout ce rapport et j’en 
donnerai simplement la conclusion. Li: voici: 


The report was adopted as read, and the following series of resolutions 
were proposed by Or. Uovernton and seconded by Dr. Cassidy. 

“ Whereas tha Provincial Board of Health of Ontario have reason for 
belief that the quarantine station at Grosse Isle would have great addi- 
tioual power in the work of protecting the inhabitants of our Dominion 
from the entrance of infectious diseases by certain additions to the very 
admirable provisions already in operation, be it resolved that the 
following additional enforcements be urgei upon the Dominion Govern- 
ment, viz: 

‘© 1st. A steam launch or tug boat of sufficient size, strength and 
horse power fur boarding in all weather, day and night, vessels in the 
offing waiting for clearance. 

‘¢ 2nd. Repair and extension of the western wharf sufficient for per- 
mitting vessels, on hoard of which during the voyage cholera or small- 
pox had occurred, to ride at anchor at low tide during the process of 
disinfection of such ships. 

‘3rd Requisite buildings be placed at the extreme end of the extended 
wharf for (a) Famigating furnace, reservoir and exhaust fan; (6) For 
locating superheating chamber to 230 Fahrenheit; (c) Boiler and steam 
connection therewith; (d) Troy laundry for disinfecting bedding, ship 
linen, mattresses, flags, curtains, carpets, rugs, all personal baggage 
and wearing apparel, which shall be removed from ships to this building 
for purposes of thorough disinfection. 

4th. That as the present service is a day and night one for eight 
months ia the year, and thus the medical superintendent and hig assis- 
tant are debarred from practice, the salary of the superintendent should 
be an adequate one, as also that of his assistant } 

6th. That at the meeting of the Association of Executive Health Offi- 
cerg of Ontario, convened for the 5th February next, the Members of 
this Provincial Board, ora committee thereof, shall bring this subject 
before said meeting and suggest th» propriety of concerted action on | 
this matter of guarding against epidemic disease. ‘ | 

8th. That the Uhairman be authorized to appoint a committee from 
this board to interview the Depariment of Agrieultura at O'tawa during 
the coming session of the House of Commons regarding the questions 
involvei in the above resolutions, and that the Quebee Provincial Board 
ot Health be invited to join with the committee of this board in the pro- 
posed interview. i 


Ainsi, vous le voyez, M. l’Orateur, ce n’est pas seulement 
uo simple député de cette Chambre qui demande au gou- 
vernement la formation d’un comité pour s’enquérir de la 
maniére dont opérent nos quarantaines, mais c’est le pu- | 
blic en général, ce sont les médecins lea plus distingués des _ 
provinces de Québec et d’Ontario, qui sollicitent comme 
moi la formation de ce comité, I! est bien vrai que le gou- — 
vernement a sans doute fait son devoir; mais il ne faut pas 
oublier qu’aujourd’hui nous avons un systéme bien perfec- 
tiorné de désinfection, Nous avons des procédés tout nou- 
veaux, et j'aime 4 croire que le gouvernement est au cou- 
rant de ces nouvelles méthodes, 

Il n’y a pas trés longtemps méme, au commencementda 
sidécle, en 1825, on niait jasqu’A un certain point L’efficacité 
des quarantaines; je ne suis pas prét Aadire qu’on n’avait 
pas raison pour alors; on n’avait pas les moyens perfection- 
nés que nous avons aujourd’hui, et l’en n’en retirait pas les 
services auxquels on devait s’attendre, Elles ne produisaient — 
pas les résultats désirés. Aujourd’hui, c’est tout-a-fait diffé- 
rent, Le systéme inaugureé par le célébre Joseph Holt, a la 
Louisiane, est sans contredit le systéme le plus parfait qui 
existe dans le monde entier. Nous savons tous que la Lour 
siane, et suriout la Nouvelle-Orléans, était regardée comme — 
un endroit que les étrangers ne pouvaient visiter sans y 
prendre les fiévres jaunes ; et depuis que ce systéme de Jo- 
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seph Holt a été inauguré, la Nouvelle-Orléans n’est plus un 
foyer d’épidémie ; et, en effet, depuis cing ans, il n’y a pas 
eu de fidvres jaunes dans la ville, ni dans les environs. Cet 
état sanitaire est di aux grandes mesures de précautions 
qu'elle a prises. 

Si on me le permet, je m’en vais expliquer le systéme 
suivi a la Nouvelle Orléans. 

Le Dr. Holt a établi trois stations de quarantaine: l’une 
& 110 milles de la Nouvelle O:léans, l’autre 4 103 milles, et 
la derniére & 70 milles. Lorsqu’un bé&timent arrive dans 
un port, le médecin qui est en charge de la quarantaine a la 
premiére station, se rend 4 bord, et il examine soigneuse- 
ment le bitiment; s’il n’y trouve pas de maladies conta- 
giouses, ou si le b&timent ne vient pas d’un port infecté, il 
lui donne immédiatement son certificat, et le b&timent re- 
monte jusqu’a la Nouvelle Orléans, 

Si je b&timent vient d’un port infecté, mais qu'il n’y ait 
pas de maladie a bord et que son record est bon, alors il est 
envoyé & la premiére station, c’est-Adire 4 celle qui est a 
70 milles de la Nouvelle Orléans; bien qu’il n’y ait pas de 
maladie 4 bord, On retient le b&timent en quarantaine 
pendant quelques jours, mais jamais plus de cing jours, et 
pendant ce temps on lui fait subir toutes les opérations de 
la ddsinfection. 

Si, au contraire, le batiment est infecté, alors on télézra- 
phie immédiatement & la station supérieure, et de la on 
envoie un vaisseau prendre ce batiment et le conduire a la 
station qui est 4103 milles; et !4, on lui fait subir une 
désinfection compléte. Ce n’est pas tout, on sépare les 
malades des gens qui sont en santé, et on les envoie a la 
station voisine, c’est-a-dire A celle qui se trouve 4 70 milles 
de la Nouvelle Orléans, La, encore, on leur fait subir une 
nouvelle désinfection, sans toutefois les retenir longtemps, 
et enfin on leur donne un certificat qui leur permet de 
remonter le Mississipi. Grace & ces précautions, la Nou- 
velle Orléans est aujourd’hui une ville trés salubre, il y a 
moins de maladie que dans nos villes du Canada. 

On remarquera, M. !’Orateur, que toutes ces dépenses de 
quarantaine,—qui doivent étre considérables, —sont suppor- 
tées par un Etat seul, par la Louisiane. Ici, c’est bien diffe. 
rent, nos quarantaines sont entretenues aux frais du Domi- 
ion, et c’est ce qui leur donne leur cupériorité sur celles 
des Ktats-Unis. Le gouvernement du Canada est chargé 
dés quarantaines de toutes les provinces, les dépenses étant 
supportées par toutes les provinces, la charge est bien moins 
lourde pour chacune d’elles et moins considérable en son 
entier. 

Je dois dire de suite, 4 la louange du personnel de la qua- 
rantaine de la Grosse-Isle, et surtout de celui qui en est 4 la 
téte,—lequel est un ami personnel, un homme que j'estime 
beaucoup,—qu’ils sont tous des officiers supérieurs, 

Je crois que le directeur de la quarantaine 4 la Grosse- 
Isle serait heureux de partager la responsabilité qui lui 
incombe avec un bureau de santé. 

Déja, les provinces de Québec et d’Ontario ont leur bureau 
de santé respectifs, Pourquoi le Dominion n’aurait-il pas 
son bureau de santé qui partagerait la responsabilité avec 
le médecin de la Grogse-lle ? Est-il juste de laisser peser 
sur ses épaules toute la responsabilité de l’entrée des épidé- 
mies dans le Dominion? Je suis convaincu que le Dr Mon- 
tizambert verrait avec plaisir la formation d’un tel bureau. 

M. l’Orateur, jo sais parfaitement que les steamers portant 
les malles sont obligés d’arréter 4 Rimouski pour y subir 
une premiére inspection. S’il y a quelque maladie conta- 
gieuse a bord, on les envoie a la quarantaine; mais je vous 
prie de remarquer qu’il n'y a que les steamers qui portent 
la malle, Eh bien! & Rimouski, avons-nous les garanties 
suffisantes ? jo ne le crois pas. Nous avons bien un inspec. 
teur, mais il est seul. Il va, & bord de son petit tug boat, a 
la rencontre des steamers qui viennent d’Angletorre chargés 
d'émigrants,—comme de raison, il n’en arrive pas dans ce 
moment-ci, mais il en arrive 4 New-York en plus grand 


nombre que jamais,—il fait son inspection. Mais cet homme- 
l& est bien obligé de revenir a terre, et avec le faible salaire 
qu’il regoit, peut-il faire son travail comme il faut ? De plus, 
quand méme il le voudrait, il n’a pas, 4 Rimouski, les 
moyens de désinfection. Voila donc encore un point sur 
lequel j’attire l’attention du gouvernement car, qu’on le 
remarque bien, il n’y a pas seulement les steamers qui 
portent la malle, il y a plusieurs lignes de steamers sur le 
Saint-Laurent. 

Maintenant si comme a la Louisiane, nous avions, non 
pas trois stations, mais deux, nous aurions un systéme beau- 
coup plus parfait. Il est vrai que cela entrainerait des 
dépenses, mais quand il s’agit de la santé publique, cela 
vaut bien la peine que i’on fasse des dépenses pour organi- 
ser un systéme de quarantaine aussi complet que possible. 

J’ai été informé que cette année le gouvernement se pro- 
posait de faire quelques dépenses pour améliorer le systéme 
de quarantaine. Quant 4 faire des déperses, pourquoi ne 
pas organiser parfaitement de suite notre service. J’igno:e 
encore si le gouvernement partage mes vues. J’ignore s’il 
va accorder ma motion. Dans tous les cas j’aurai fait mon 
devoir, et je dis que si le gouvernement se substitue au 
comité que nous demandons, je crois qu’il a tort. Aprés 
tout, puisque les Htats Ameéricains et les gouvernements 
provinciaux prenvent la peine de se décharger d’ane telle 
responsabilité, en l’imposant 4 un bureau de santé dans 
chaque province, pourquoi le gouvernement fédéral refuse- 
rait-1] les lumiéres de gens expérimentés qui pourraient étre 
entendus devant le comité. Co n’est pas une question de 
dépenses qui doit effrayer le gouvernement, II n’y aura pas 
un grand nombre de personnes entendues devant le comité, 
mais le public et cette Chambre n’ont-ils pas le droit d’étre 
renseignés sur les garanties que nous offre notre quarantaine 
pour empécher introduction des maladies contagienses 
dans le pays ? Le public n’a-t-il pas le droit d’étre renseigné 
sur les moyens dont on se sert pour le protéger? Quand 
le public sera parfaitement rassuré, quand il saura que le 
gouvernement fait tout en son pouvoir, qu’il prend toutes 
les mesures nécessaires pour piévenir.l’introduction des 
maladies épidémiques dans le Dominion, ce sera la moitié 
de gagné. Un patient qui a confiance en son médecin est a 
moitié sauvé. 

Eh bien ! M. l’Orateur, pour ces raisons j’espére que le 
gouvernement considérant mes bonnes intentions, considé- 
rant le bien que le public en retirera, accordera la motion 
que je propose, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the hon, 
gentleman has introduccd the subject in a very proper way 
before this House, and I have no doubt he has presented a 
good deal of information to hon, members as well as to the 
Minister of Agriculture, I think the hon. gentleman should 
rest satisfied with the statement he has made and withdraw 
the motion, because the proposition is really casting a 
censure upon the quarantine system which now prevails. 
I think the hon. gentleman does not pretend to find special 
fault in regard to the quarantine system as it now obtains 
in Canada. I believe it is very well managed, very skil- 
fully managed and carefully looked after, and the immunity 
from disease has resulted from the watchful manner in 
which it has been carried out and shows that the system has 
worked well. Like every human organisation it may 
be improved, and the Government, especially the Minister 
at the head of this branch, will consider well tbe statements 
made by the hon. gentleman, and perhaps it may be that 
some of the suggestions made by the hon. gentleman will, 
on full examination, mect the approbation and thanks of 
the government and the head of that special department. 
If this should be the case the Government will, of course, 
adopt them, In the meantime I ask the hon. gentleman to 
be satisfied with the statement he has made, and with 
having submitted information to the House and to the 
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Government and the country, and not press his motion 
further. 


Mr. LAURIER, I am sure my hon friend has no inten- 
tion of censuring the Guvernment by making this motion 
or in any statements he has made; but if he has done noth- 
ing more than draw the attention of the Government to 
this very important subject, the House will be indebted to 
him for the statements he has made. I must, with justice to 
the Minister of Agriculture, say that he is doing his very 
best, I am sure, to discharge the important duties of this 
branch of his department, but at the same time the system 
is perhaps capable of improvement, as my hon. friend has 
already stated. I agree with the First Minister that perhaps 
my hon friend will allow the matter to rest here aod leave 
the matter with the Government, and if there is any re- 
sponsibility the Government must assume it. 


Motion withdrawn. 


NORTHUMBERLAND STRAITS SUBWAY. 
Mr. PERRY moved for : 


Copy of report of engineers and surveyors appointed to survey the 
Straits of Northamberland from Carleton Point, Prince Edward Is- 
land, to Cape Jourimain, New Brunswick, during the summer of 1887, 
with the view of ascertaining the practicability of building a subway 
across the Straits. 


He said: I desire to direct the attention of the House to 
the fact that this question has been brought before Parlia- 
ment on previous occasions, I am sorry to say with the 
same results each time, and that is the adoption of a do- 
nothing policy. Nothing tangible has yet been done, and 
no attempt has yet been made to carry out the arrange- 
ment made between Canada and Prince Edward Island, at 
the time of Confederation. It is well known that years ago 
this question engaged the attention of the Local Legislature 
of Prince Edward Island, and as far back as two years ago 
a deputation composed of the leading members of the Island 
Government were sent to England with these complaints, 
and with an address to Her Majesty, praying that Her 
Majesty would interfere and compel the terms entered into 
at Confederation to be carried out by Canada. Nothing so 
far has been done, Yet the summer following, I be- 
lieve, surveys were made for a subway from Cape Traverse 
on the island side to Cape Tormentine, and the report of 
the surveyors and engineers is rather favorable to the 
practicability of building a subway across the straits. From 
my place last Session I had the privilege of askinz the Gov- 
ernment if it was their intention to cause furthor surveys 
to be made, and the First Minister who leads this House 
answered simply no, that it was not the intention to cause 
any further survey. This question was asked in view of the let- 
ter which the right hon, gentleman had written about a week 
and a half before the general election to Senator Howlan, 
of Prince Edward Island, no doubt with a view to influence 
the elections at that time. The hon, gentleman in his 
place stated that he really wrote that letter in answer to a 
letter from Senator Howian, but the face of the letter it- 
self conveys a contradictory view, because it is in answer 
to our conversation, I believed the hon, gentleman at the 
time when he wrote that letter was in earnest, but I now 
find he is not in earnest, that he has no fixed policy with 
regard to carrying out the terms of Confederation with the 
island any more than the Government of the day have in 
regard to reciprocity between Canada and tke United 
States. At one time the right bon. gentleman said we 
shall not have further surveys made, and yet last summer 
we were told there were surveys msde from Carleton Point 
on the island, about two miles west of Cape Traverse, to 
Cape Jourimain, in New Brunswick, about ono and three- 
quarters or two miles west of Cape Tormentine, [am 
told that this report is a very favorable one, I have not 
Sir Jonn A. MAcponaLp, 


seen it, but I have seen a sketch of it in the Conservative 
press, in the Summerside Journal and the Daily Hxaminer 
of Charlottetown, papers which are no doubt in the con- 
fidence of the Government and papers which support the 
Government. But nothing has yet been done; the Govern- - 
ment have not decided in the matter. On going a little 
further into this question I find that the delegation sent 
from Prince Edward Island to Her Majesty had to face the 
opposition of the hon. Finance Minister, at that time 
Canada’s High Commissioner in England. He grve the 
delegate of the island all the opposition that his eloquence 
could give on that ocoasion.. But, Sir, I think he is bound 
down by his own statement of the policy with regard to 
this subway and that he is bound to carry it out. Now, 
Sir, here are the words of the hon, gentleman on that 
occasion : 

‘Messrs. Sullivan and Ferguson admit in a subsequent paragraph 
that the island has prospered as they put it ‘notwithstanding the in- 
action of the Dominion Government.’ This statement, in view of what 
has already been stated, may be left to take care of itself; but the object 
of their representation appears to be to secure the laying of a metallic 
subway across the atraits of Northumberland, through which the rail- 
way communication could be effected, ‘the cost of which undertaking,’ 
Messrs. Sullivan and ;Ferguson say, ‘ would not exceed a sum which 
it would not be unreasonable to ask the Government of Oanada to ex- 
pend.’ Ifit can be shown that such a work is practicable, that it can 
be constructed for a reasonable outlay and maintained without a large 
expense, the matter seems to be one that may fairly be placed before 
the Canadian Government for consideration.’’ . 


I do say that the island has prospered notwithstanding all | 
the obstacles thrown in the way of its prosperity by the 
Dominion Government not carrying out the agreement, I | 
am not here prepared to say that the i-land did not prosper, 
We do not come here to beg from the Government, but we 
simply want what is due the people of our Province aid 
what the Government by solemn contract has promised. I 
suppose they are waiting for the island people to threaten 
rebellion and I suppose it is the only practical way we can | 
get our rights. Are we to have instances of this kind from » 
day to day and from week to week? Hero in this extract 
which I have read we have the High Commissioner binding | 
himself and binding the Government of the day to carry 
out their promise and I want the Government to pronounce | 
upon this question. Now I would like to ask the Govern. | 
ment how far they have gone in the consideration 
of this matier? I suppose they will teil us that they — 
had a survey in 1886, that they have had another | 
survey in 1887 and that they had an Act before Par. | 
liament two years ago incorporating a company to ~ 
build this subway. Iam told, and I have reason to kaow , 
that a Company has offered the Government to build that 
subway provided the Government gives them a certain | 
amount of subsidy. That subsidy is asked for Prince. 
Edward Island in order to enabie the Government to carry | 
out the terms of Confederation, but yet we are told that 
Prince Edward Island has no subsidy to get. Whena. 
subsidy is required in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
or Ontario, there is any amount of money to be got for 
subsidies in these Provinces, but there is nothing for Prince 
Edward Island, even though it is to enable the Government 
to carry out a sacred compact made with the people of 
Prince Edward Island at the time of Confedoration, They 
tell us, when we ask our jast rights, that there is no money 
for a work of great magnitude that is nece:sary to enable 
the Government to carry out the terms of Confederatior 
with that Province. We heard a great deal about loyalty 
the other day, and let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, and let m 
tell this House, and let me tell the Government more par 
ticularly, that the people of Prince Hdward Island ar 
loyal subjects to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. ‘They ar 
loyal subjects, but 1 am sorry to say 1 would not vouc 
much for their loyalty to the present Government unt. 
they carry out the promises made at Confederation. Su 
in another little corner of this document, when the Hig 
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Commissioner on that occasion is introducing the delegates made her last trip on the 4th of February. Yet the hon. 


from Prince Edward Island to Earl Granville, he says: 


‘* Messrs. Sullivan and Ferguson conclude their rejoinder by saying: 
‘With regard tothe claim for compensation by reason of the non- 
fulfilment of the terms of Confederation the undersigned submit that a 
review of the facts adduced will conclusively show that the island has 
suffered great loss, and is therefore entitled toindemnity.’’ In the first 
place it is incorrect to say that the terms of Confederation have not 
been complied with.’’ 


I would like to ask this House if the terms of Confeder- 
ation have been complied with in this case? Sir Charles 
Tupper, the High Commissioner, says that the terms of 
Confederation have been applied in every other case. That 
is doubtful. It is an assertion which may admit of argu- 
ment, but the fact remains that the terms of Confederation 
have not been complied with so far as Prince Edward 
Island is concerned, and that the Government has not made 
even a decent effort to carry out the terms of Confederation 
with that Province is an established fact. It is a fact that 
since 1873 the terms of Confederation have not been fa!- 
filled on the part of the Government of Canada to the people 
of Prince Edward Island. Sir, I contend that the people of 
Prince Edward Island are not in a position to keep up with 
the progress of the rest of the Dominion; that they are not 
in direct communication with the Dominion, that we are now 
for three months without having steam communication from 
the island to the mainland, and we have to drag our bodies 
the best way we can in those open boats. The Govern- 
ment have not half the requirements necessary to carry 
passengers across the straits and we have to use halfa 
dozen boats exclusive of the Government boats in order to 
carry those passengers from one side to the other. Is that 
what the people of that Province ought to expect ? Is that 
what the people of New Brunswick ought to expect from 
the Government which renders it impossible for them to 
visit their neighbors across the straits of Northumberland? 
Is that what the travelling agents of the manufacturers of 
Ontario ought to expect from the Government that they 
are not able to cross the straits and offer their samples to 
their good customers of Prince Edward Island? Is this the 
way the Government intend to redeem and carry out their 
solemn pledge to the people of Prince Edward Island? [f 
there was one thing more than another that induced the peo- 
ple of the island to enter Confederation it was upon the 
solemn promise that the Government had their right hand 
held out to assist them. They entered Confederation because 
they relied upon the promise made by the Government that 
they were to have continuous communication between the 
island and the mainland. This was the promise that induced 
them particularly to join Confederation. What has the result 
been? Up to this day the people of the island have been 
neglected and the promises made them have not been 
carried out. Up to thisday when they ask the Govern- 
ment to carry out the terms of Confederation they are told 
“‘we have no money.” Iam here to state to hon, gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, to the Government, and 
particularly to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries—and no 
one knows better than he does, if he knows anything at all 
—that the terms of Confederation have not been carried 
out, and that not even an attempt has been made in this 
direction. The Minister of Marine and Fisheries appears to 
know very little about the navigation between the island 
and the mainland. He appears to not even know how 
many trips the steamers make there in the year. When I 
found fault with the Government for having paid a large 
amount of money to the steamer Weptune, and when I asked 
them about the matter in Parliament last year that gentle- 
man defended the action of the Government and stated that 
the steamer Neptune had plied across the straits two and a- 
half months. What does the return of his own Department 
show? It shows that that steamer commenced to cross on 
the 28th December and made her first trip, and that she 
80—1888—3 


gentleman said that the steamer crossed for two months 
and a-half, Does he call that two months and a-half? His 
words are in black and white in the Hansard. It is a good 
thing we have a Hansard in this Parliament in order to 
hold the hon. gentleman to his words. This shows all the 
hon. gentleman knows about his department, but I suppose 
he will not deny his own return, which shows that his 
statement was not correct, but that he was astray a month 
and a-half. Well, Sir, the Earl of Granville was aware that 
the people of the island desired to induce the Dominion 
Government to carry out the terms with Prince Hdward 
Island, On that subject Earl Granville said: 

“T explained to them that the Queen had no power, either by statute 
or otherwise under the Vonstitution of Canada, to give any direction in 
this matter, and that, therefore, I should not be able to advise Her 
Majesty (who has been pleased to receive the Address very graciously) 
to take any action upon it, but that it would give me much satisfaction 
if, by the exercise of any friendly offices which I could tender, I should 
be able to contribute to the settlement of a question in which the Pro- 
vincial Government were so much interested. I added that [ had con- 
fidence in the friendly spirit in which the matter at issue would be dealt 
with on both sides, and this led me to hope that some acceptable 
arrangement might be come to.’’ 

I would like to ask the Government if they have made one 
decent attempt to carry out these suggestions? Harl Gran- 
ville winds up by saying: 

‘*Tt would reflect great credit on the Dominion Government if, after 
connecting British Columbia with the Eastern Provinces by the Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway, it should now be able to complete its system of 
railway communication by an extension to Prince Edward Island. ” 


But, Sir, all these good offices on the part of Karl Granville 
have been disregarded by the present Government. I sup- 
pose we may be told that they will do something to-mor- 
row; but to-morrow never comes with these gentlemen so 
far as Prince Edward Island is concerned, and I am afraid 
it is not going to come for some years yet. Now, if the 
Dominion Government intend to carry out the terms of 
Confederation, I hope they will take steps to do so without 
any further delay. They have had two surveys across the 
straits, and we know that an effort has been made by a 
company to build that subway provided a subsidy is given. 
During the last Parliament one of the Senators, I think 
Senator Howlan, stated in the Senate Chamber that not a 
member from the island had said anything in his place in 
favor of that subway. I am here to contradict that state- 
ment. The Hansard will prove that every member from 
Prince Edward Island who spoke on the question spoke 
forcibly in favor of the terms being carried out by the 
building of the subway if it was practicable. It say that 
was a wrong statement to make; it was done, I suppose, 
with the view of making it appear that the members from 
Prince Edward Island, because they belonged to the Grit 
party, were not favorable to the welfare of the island. 
We find that on nomination day the hon. Minister of 
Finance telegraphed to Hon. Donald Ferguson, who was a 
candidate in the interest of the Government, to say that the 
Government were desirous of carrying out the work of the 
subway. What does that mean? Does it mean anything 
or nothing? There was one thing it meant, that was, to 

defeat the Liberal candidate, It had not the effect of doing 
that, but it had the effect of showing that the Government 

failed to carry out the solemn promises they had made. 

The hon. Minister of Finance farther telegraphed to Mr. 

Ferguson as follows:— 


‘¢On the platform on nomination day I came fout very strongly in 
support of connecting Prince Kdward Island with the rest of the Dom- 
inion.” 


I suppose he meant by steam. He left out the word steam, 
but I do not see any other way of making the connection. 
The climax was his last telegram, as follows :— 


‘¢Tt is necessary, in the interest of the Government, that the island 
should send a united phalanx to support the Government.” 
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No doubt, in the interest of the Government, but not in the 
interest of Prince Edward Island. Taking all these things 
into consideration, I think the people of Prince Edward 
Island had a right to expect that the Government were 
sincere and were determined to carry out the terms of Con- 
federation with respect to the island. No doubt they are 
very comfortable on the Treasury benches, because they are 
not so unfortunate as the poor farmers and the poor fisher- 
men, because they get their $8,000 a year without having 
to pay a single cent of taxation. I can tell them that if 
they expect the people of the island to be contented and 
happy, and to consider themselves as part and parcel of the 
Dominion of Canada, they must carry out the terms of Con- 
federation. The people of Prince Edward Island, although 
they are only few in numbers, are not to be despised. They 
are British subjects ; they are descendants of people who 
have fought for their rights and liberty ; they are descend- 
ants of people who have exterminated the landlords who 
had no right to the soil; and the Government are almost 
tempting the people of the island to go back to their previous 
position. Iam here to state what the people of the island 
have a right to get and what they have not got, and I state 
it above board. I hope the Government will lose no time 
in laying upon the Table this report of the surveyers, com- 
missioners and engineers, and I believe it will warrant 
the Government to commence operations, and subsidise that 
corapany to build the subway with as little delay as possible, 
I am told that a company is now exploring the straits 
between West Point, P. H. I, and Richibucto Head, with a 
view of establishing continuous steam navigation there. Is 
the Government not cognisant of this fact? Are they so 
ignorant of the condition and welfare of the people of 
Prince Edward Island as not to know that this is going on ? 
I suppose I will be answered one of those days that they 
know nothing about it and care just as little. But, as I 
ssid before, 1 hope the Government will take warning; I 
hope that they will go to work and that there will be no 
to-morrow policy in this matter, but a policy of immediate 
advance. | hope they will show by their action that 
they are in earnest, for they have had sufficient surveys 
made there to know whether it is possible to build a sub- 
way or not; and if the reports are such that the Govern- 
ment will be warranted in building the subway, if the 
scheme is practicable, and the cost is not beyond a reason- 
able figure—and according to Messrs. Ferguson and Sualli- 
van the island was entitled years ago to $5,000,000 for the 
neglect of the Government in carrying out the terms 
of Confederation—the Government should not lose 
any more time. There is nothing now to cross the 
straits with. The Northern Light has been fast in 
the ice for over three months, and is not fit to 
make a trip when the ice is in any way strong. The 
Government know this, and yet they have the audacity 
to tell us she is the best boat they can get. Years ago, 
when she was new they ran her down, but now, when she 
is wrecked like their own policy, she is the best they can 
get for the work. I suppose we will be told that the people 
of Prince Edward Island are not entitled to any consider- 
ation because they have sent here six men in Opposition. 
Well, the six men are British subjects and white men, men 
who have a right to be here, men who were sent here by 
well-to-do constituents, and constituents who are not of the 
character which the hon. member for Annapolis gave to his 
constituents. I was amused to hear him say the other day 
that to his constituents books and papers were a luxury ; 
and I dare say if they read more than they do, they would 
send somebody else here to reprosent them besides that 
hon. gentleman, 


good spirit as to their rights. Their rights they must get, 
if not from this Government, I hope from the next, and I 
Mr. Perry, 


The people of the island are a reading | 
people, and what is better they have common sense and a 


trust the time will not be long before we have another 
Government. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1I.) I thought the hon. Minister of 
Public Works might have taken advantage of the occasion 
to state to the House and the country whether any other 
arrangements have heen made for carrying on the construc- 
tion of a public wharf at Cape Tormentine, a contract for 
which the hon. gentleman entered into some years ago. The 
hon. gentleman knows that three or four years ago a sum 
of money was voted for the construction of a railway from 
Cape Traverse to connect with the main trunk line on the 
island, with the object of building a very long pier or wharf 
there, and another on the New Brunswick side, in order 
finally to have a steam ferry there in the summer months, 
and, when possible, in the winter months, the wharf was 
built on the island side. I dare say the hon. gentleman has 
some report on the work and is aware it requires comple- 
tion. On the New Brunswick side a contract was entered 
into some years ago, and the work was commenced, but after 
a hundred yards was partially constructed the contractors 
abandoned the work altogether, and it is now lying ina 
dilapidated condition which is really pitiable and humiliat- 
ing. Is it ths intention of the Government to prosecute 
vigorously that work the coming summer, or have they made 
up their minds to abandon it altogether? I thought it was 


possible, in view of the important promises which the hon, | 


the Minister of Finance made just previous to the last 
elections, that he would consider most favorably the con- 
struction of a subway, and in viow of the letter which the 
leader of the Government wrote to the people, saying that 
a survey would be made of the straits to ascertain whether 
the construction of a subway was practicable, that the hon. 
gentleman might have abandoned the construction of this 
pier for the larger scheme, Of course, if he has, from 
information that the work is impracticable, come to that 
conclusion, I will only be too glad to support him, but if 
not, { will be glad to learn that the old scheme is to be 
carried out and prosecuted vigorously. I can only express 
my regret that the hon. the Minister of Marine is not in his 
place, because I would like very much, after the speech of 
my hon. friend with reference to the communication he- 
tween Prince Edward Island and the muinland, to have 
heard from him what action the department has taken with 
the view of constructing another boat to supplement the 
Northern Light. I heard it casually stated that they were 
going to spend a large sum of money on the steamer 
Alert, and was very glad to hear that contradicted by 
somebody who professee to know, because I wish to express 
as strongly as 1 can my disapprobation of such a course. 
I have heard it rumored since that the department 
are about to call for tenders for tho construction of a larger 
and better boat to supplement the Northern Light. I hope 
that rumor is true. I was in hopes we would have had an 
official statement made tonight by the hon. the Minister 
of Marine, because after the plain, practical and convincing 
statements made by my hon. friend, based as they are upon 
historical facts and upon the declaration made by the High 
Commissioner to Earl Granville as to the intention of the 
Government, and upon the suggestion which Karl Granville 
made to this Government, I hoped we would have heard 
to-night what the policy of the Government is. I think 
my hon. friend has made out a complete case, and has put 
the House in full possession of the facts, and I do think 
our long-suffering people are entitled to have their griev- 
ances in this very serious matter removed. We have been 
year after year pressing this matter, and I am sure the 
House does not want me to go over the old story, and I am 
not going to do it again to-night, because my hon. friend 
has anticipated me and has put the points better than I 
could, but I do hope to have some assurance from the Min- 
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ister in reference to that wharf, and, ifthe can give it in 
the absence of the Minister of Marine, some information a3 
to the action of the Department of Marine in reference to 
the construction of another steamboat, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I was about to rise just now, 
when I saw the hon. gentleman wished to say a few words, 
and I thought it better he should speak first so that I 
might answer both gentlemen—the mover of the resolu- 
tion (Mr, Perry) and the member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) 
—at the same time. In answer to the last question of the 
hon, gentleman, I may say that the contract for the wharf 
or pier at Cape Tormentine was broken by the Govern- 
rent because the contractor did not proceed with the work 
quickly and evidently could not go on. Under those cir- 
cumstances we called for new tenders, and have given a 
new contract. The contract has been signed, and I under- 
stand that the contractors are men who are quite able to 
perform the work, which will be proceeded with with all 
due vigor. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. E. I.) Will the hon. gentleman state 
who they are? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I do not remember now. 
When the Hstimates comes on, [ shall be able to give the 
names. As to the boat, I cannot positively say, but, as far 
as I recollect, the intention of the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries is to provide a new boat. In reference to the 
remarks of the mover of the motion, I may say, first, that 
there will be no objection to bring down the papers, and 
second, that the survey made in 1886 was communicated to 
the House and hon. gentlemen know what was the result 
of that survey. The hon. gentleman complains that no 
work has been done in the direction of constructing a sub- 
way. I do not suppose he expected that we would pro- 
ceed in that way. He knew, and I think the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last stated, that the Minister of Finance had 
made a statement that we would give our attention to that 
work, and that we would have new explorations made to 
see whether the work was a feasible one or not. Well, I 
am glad to say that the last survey, which was made in 
July and August, 1887, has given a much better result than 
the first survey of 1886, and, if we go on in that way, 
improving all the time, we shall find the distance very 
small, 

Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) By the next election. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I did not say that. The 
hon. gentleman says so, and I am glad to hear him fix a 
date, because the Government of course will thus know the 
wishes of hon. gentlemen on the other side. The engineer 
in the month of August took a series of borings in a line 
from Carleton Point to a point in New Brunswick, I think 
Munsey Point, The greatest depth of water found is ninety- 
one feet, the bottom is more favorable than on the line of 
soundings taken in 1886, and the distance is six and a half 
miles, which is one and a half miles less than on the line of 
borings taken in 1886. That shows that, as I said, if we go 
on in that way, we shall find the distance very small, and I 
think that in any case this result is much more favorable 
and must please hon. gentlemen so far, at all events, as far 
as the survey goes, as it shows that, if the matter has been 
left over for a year to obtain new soundings and new 
measurements, the time has not been lost in vain, that we 
have obtained a much better line by this survey than we 
had in 1886. I have no objection to the granting of the 
motion. 


Mr. DAVIES. I would like to be permitted to ask the 
hon, gentleman whether the result of the survey has been 
so satisfactory as to induce him to believe it to be right and 
proper that he should propose a subsidy or a vote to the 

ouse to carry the work out, either by means of a company 
or by Government contract. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I am afraid that is a ques- 
tion which I cannot answer immediately. I think it is one 
of those questions that must be left to the consideration of 
the Government, and the hon. gentleman may be sure, 
after the surveys which we have made, that the Govern- 
ment will give to the matter their best consideration, 


Mr. DAVIHS (P. E.1.) I fear we cannot hope for any- 
thing in the supplementaries ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. That is a pleasure left for 
the hon. gentleman to discover. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Have the Government any off-rs 
from any company to build a’subway for any particular 
sum ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I am not aware. There 
may have been some offer of that kind in the Railway 
Department, but I am not in a position to answer that 
definitely. 


Motion agreed to. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND CONFEDERATION, 
Mr. LAURIER moved for: 


Copies of all correspondence exchanged between the Government of 

Canada and the Government of Newfoundland concerning the admission 
of Newfoundland into the Confederation. 
He said: I have no intention to comment on the subject 
at this moment. My only object is to have as soon as 
possible before the House the papers on that important 
question. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I hope the hon, gentleman 
will not insist upon his motion after what / shall say. This 
matter is now engaging the attention of the Government, 
and, as the hon. gentleman will see from the newspapers 
that a delegation is coming to Canada about this matter, 
we think the public interest would not allow us to lay this 
correspondence now before Parliament, 


Mr. LAURIER. If I understand from the hon. 
gentleman that the correspondence is still going on, 
that it is not yet ina fit condition to be published, [ will not 
press my motion, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. It is not. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The Minister, I sup- 
pose, has no objections to inform us when he expects the 
delegation to arrive, and perhaps he might give us the 
names of the gentlemen, if he has been made acquainted 
with them in advance. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Lam not able to give the 
names of the gentlemen who will form the delegation, nor 
the precise date of their coming to Canada, but I suppose it 
will be about the end of this month, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Perhaps the hon. gentleman could 
tell us whether the Parliament of Newfoundland has 
authorised the delegation, or whether their Parliament has 
given any authority to a delegation to come here, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Iam not able to give that 
information. 


Motion withdrawn. 


MEMBER INTRODUCED. 


The following member, having previously taken the oath 
according to law, and subscribed the Roll containing the 
same, took his seat in the House: 


Davin Bishop Meigs, member for the Hlectoral District 
of Missisquoi, introduced by Hon. Mr, Laurier and Mr, 
Fisher, 
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ASSISTANCE TO WRECKING VESSELS. 
Mr. EDGAR moved for: 


Copies of all papers, &c., with reference to— 1. The refusal of the 

United States authorities to allow Canadian wrecking vessels and ma- 
chinery to assist Canadian vessels while in distress in United States 
waters. 2. The refusal of the Canadian authorities to allow United 
States wrecking vessels and machinery to assist United States vessels 
while in distress in Canadian waters. 
He said: There is a Bill before the House standing, I 
think, for its second reading, introduced by the hon. mem- 
ber for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick), which relates closely 
to this subject, and I sincerely hope the hon. member will 
press his Bill, and that it will receive the support of both 
sides of this House. His Bill is to permit maritime vessels 
to aid vessels which are wrecked or disabled in Canadian 
waters. I suppose that that Bill would not have been in- 
troduced by that hon, gentleman unless the Canadian au- 
thorities had hitherto prevented American vessels from 
aiding wrecked or disabled vessels in Canadian waters, I 
have no doubt, however, that the reason why the Canadian 
authorities took this exceeding harsh line was because the 
American Government prevented Canadian vessels from 
assisting vessels which were wrecked in American waters. 
I think it will be of considerable advantage to this House, 
in the consideration of the Bill to which 1 have referred, if 
these papers are biought down, so much, at least, as the 
Government feel at liberty to bring down, and I hope they 
will bring them all down. The motion refers not 
only to correspondence and Departmental Orders in Council 
with reference to the refusal of the United States authorities 
to allow Canadian wrecking vessels and machinery to assist 
vessels in American waters, but also for the refusal of the 
Canadian authorities to do so, so that we will have both 
features of the case before us when we have these papers, 
I have no doubt, as I said before, that the Canadian author- 
ities could not have adopted the harsh measures which they 
have in this matter, and which are to be cured by this Bill, 
ubless the Americans had done the same, but I find in the 
United States Congress they do not take exactly that view 
of the case. They seem to think that the Canadian Govern. 
ment has acted much more harshly towards them than they 
have acted towards the Canadian Government. However, 
the papers will show how that is. But in order to show 
the Honse the view that is taken of the matter on the other 
side, I will refer to a resolution which was introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Nutting, early in the 
month of February. In that resolution it is recited : 

‘* Whereas, it is alleged that the Canadian authorities for years have 

refused, and now refuse to allow American wrecking vessels and ma- 
chinery to assist American vessels while in distress in Oanadian canals 
and waters.”’ 
So far, I take it, he must be correct, or else the Bill of 
the hon. member for Frontenac would not be necessary. 
He then goes on to make his allegation, which I confess, I 
very much doubt, but he says: 

‘(And it is alleged further that Oanadian wrecking vessela and ma- 


chinery have beea, and now are allowed to come into American waters 
and assist any vessel there in distress.’’ 
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Now, whether that is so or not, we will perhaps find out 
when this correspondence is brought down. But he quotes 
a couple of letters from American vessel owners and cap- 
tains which show certainly the great hardship to them of 
the practice of the two Governments. One is a letter from 
Oswego, dated Ist February, 1888, by Mr. John K. Pope, 
He says: 


‘On or about the 30th day of September, 1881, I, being controlling | 
owner of steam-barge l’hompson Kingsford, was notified that she was | 
ashore at Wellington, Ont., and immediate assistance was needed. I 
informed our wrecker, Mr. Allan, who expressed himself ready to start, | 
providing the Canadian authorities would give him permission to work | 
in their waters. I therefore applied by wire to the hon. Minister of 
Marine at Ottawa, and after a long delay was informed that the assist- 
snuce needed could be procured at Kingston, and the application was 

Sir Heoron Langevin, 
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denied. I thought the treatment was severe, especially as my tugs were 
all ready to go, and we could have got the barge out of danger in 24 
hours. As it was, during the delay, or rather by the delay, in waiting 
for an answer, she was subjected to a severe gale, causing great eo 5 
and eventually costing us about $1,200 more than it would if we could 
have done the work ourselves. Again, about the 19th day of August, 
1882, the same barge was sunk in the Bay of Quinté by collision, and I 
again made application to go to her relief with my own appliances, 
and was again refused.” 

Then another letter was quoted by Mr. Nutting, which was 
sent to him by Albert Quonce, also of Oswego, dated Ist 
February, 1888, in which Mr. Quonce stated : 

‘C At the sugge stion of Mr. Allan I make the following statement; 
On or about the 3rd day of November, 1882, the schooner Camanche, of 
which I was controlling ow ner, was sunk in the Welland Canal, near 
Port Colborne. Although Buffalo was but twenty miles from her and 
assistance could have been secured in six hours, we were told that Am- 
erican assistance would not be permitted, although at that moment the 
steam pumps were loaded and ready to come. The result was we had 
to wait for assistance from Amberstburg, nearly three hundred miles 
distant, and causing a delay of three days. Owing to the delay the 
vessel’s carg) swelled and sprung her entire deck up, and almost ruined 
the vessel.’ 

These statements will show the view taken on the other 
side, of our harsh Jaw, and I am sure if we can do anything 
to secure an improvement for the sake of common human- 
ity as well as for the sake of commercial friendship with 
the United States, the Government will hasten to bring 
down these returns so that, if possible, we may have them 
before us when considering the Bill of the hon. member for 


Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick). 


Mr. BOWELL. I would suggest that in the first para- 
graph the words “ not already brought down,” be inserted 
after the words “departmental orders.’’ Some years ago 
a large amount of correspondence was laid before the 
House, and I do not suppose it is necessary to duplicate the 
return. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Was the return printed ? 


Mr. BOWELL. I think it was; I know it was, because 
have a copy of the printed return on the table in my 
office. 


Mr. EDGAR. When was the return made, 


Mr. BOWELL. Lam not gure, I cannot say the year, 
but I can furnish the information. However, all the cor- 
respondence and orders made in regard to this subject will 
be brought down, other than those which have already been 
laid before the House, I might state in connection with 
this subject that much of the complaint made by hon. gen- 
tlemen in Congress and also made in the American news- 
papers by those engaged in the wrecking and tugging busi- 
ness inthe United States, is not based altogether upon 
facts. I may add in addition that the first order that was 
issued refusing to allow American tugs and wreckers to 
Operate in our waters was issued by my predecessor when 
Mr. Mackenzie was leading the Government of the country ; 
and further that instead of the present Government having 
adopted, in the language of the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
harsh and almost inhuman measures and enforced them 
the orders have been materially modified since I have ha 
the honor of being at the head of the Customs Department, 
and in no case in my recollection where a vessel has been 
what is termed in actual distress have American vessels or 
American appliances, whether pumps, tugs or wrecking 
appliances, been refused, and it has been done only in 
cases where there have been absolute wrecks, such as 
those referred to by the hon. gentleman and by Mr. Pope, of 
Oswego, where a vessel has actually sunk and very littledam- 
age would acrue to the hull or any portion of it until Cana- 
dian assistance could be procured. Take for instance the 
case to which the hon. gentleman has referred and to which 
Mr. Pope, of Oswego, referred. That case was one in which 
the appliances, which were ready to go to the aid of that 
crew from Kingston, could have reached the vessel just as 
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soon as appliances which were in Oswego, and in fact much 
sooner, because the vessel was on our shore; but the fact 
was that the vessel that had been wrecked belonged to 
parties in Oswego who have their own appliances and who 
wished to save the expense attending the employment of a 
Canadian wrecker. Whether reciprocity in wrecking shall] 
be adopted is a subject which will come more pertinently 
before the House when the Bill presented by the hon. 
member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) is under discus- 
sion. If the hon. gentleman who has taken the trouble to 
read the charges made against the Canadian Government 
had read the correspondence which was lately laid 
before Congress, which occurred between the authorities 
there and the owners of the Algoma, which was wrecked on 
Isle Royale, at the head of Lake Superior, he would then 
have ascertained clearly what the policy and what the con- 
duct of the American Government were when application 
was made by Canadians to use their own wrecking appli- 
ances in order to save life and property. It would place 
quite a different view upon the statements made by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke in Congress on the subject lately. I 
do not desire at present to go into this matter any further. 
The papers will be brought down, and it will be found that 
wherever applications have been made on behalf of Ameri- 
can owners of vessels in distress where there perhaps was a 
probability by the immediate use of American appliances 
of saving either life or property or of preventing 
the wreck of a vessel on shore going to pieces, they 
have inevitably been granted, and in no _ instance 
where application has been made has any other 
answer been given than that if Canadians appliances 
cannot be procured, then American appliances may 
be used. I am sorry to say the same course has not 
been pursued in all cases by the American Government 
towards this country. I might mention further that the 
Americans after the issue of the Order in Council pre- 
venting Americans from wrecking and tugging in connection 
with wrecked vessels in Canada by the late Government, a 
few years after when it was enforced by the present 
Government the United States passed an Act offering reci- 
procity in wrecking and tugging so far as wrecking is 
concerned in Canadian waters. That, I frankly state, has 
not been accepted up to the present day; whether it should 
be accepted now is a question for the House to decide when 
the subject is brought before it, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I think there is one feature of 
this matter that has been to some extent lost sight of. Lam 
speaking subject tc correction, because I have not looked the 
point up for some time, but my recollection is that under the 
Treaty of 1842, fixing the boundary between Canada and 
the United States, at the lakes, each country has the right 
to navigate the waters of the other, that is from shore to 
shore, J think that is the provision contained in the 
treaty, and that being the case, the same rule which ap- 
plies to the coast waters of the sea should apply to the 
waters in the lakes. I have no doubt, looking at the 
decision in the Franconia case, the right of navigation is a 
right possessed under the laws of nations, that each State 
can exercise that right, even though the waters should be 
under the sovereignty of another and different community. 
IfI am right in that view, then it is quite clear that 
legislation either on the part of the Congress of the 
United States or of the Parliament of Canada is an 
interference with the right of navigation, and is 
a violation of the right secured by treaty. Now, 
the right of navigation also implies the right to relieve 
a vessel in distress. Ifan American vessel coming upon 
the coast of Canada should be stranded upon our coast and 


between the two countries to come to the relief of that 
vessel because that is the right of navigation, and to assist 
her from the perilous condition in which she is placed. A 
like right may pertain to 4 shipowner in case a vessel be- 
longing to a Canadian was stranded upon the American 
coast. Of course our country would have the right to 
regulate the matter of wrecks, but a vessel that is simply 
stranded is not a wreck, and it seems to me clear from my 
recollection of the provisions of that treaty that neither the 
Government of Canada nor the Congress of the United 
States have any right to interfere or legislate with the 
freedom of navigation. It is no derogation of the 
rights secured to each by the treaty, and it is 
not in the power of the Parliament of Canada to legislate 
away the right of the people of the United States secured 
by that treaty, nor is it the power of Congress to legislate 
away the rights secured to us. If they choose to denounce 
the treaty and it comes to an end then the question as to 
how far each shall navigate the portion of the waters 
within the sovereignty of the other, is in a wholly different 
position. As long as that treaty exists it seems to me that 
neither the Congress of the United States nor the Parliament 
of Canada have any right whatever to legislate in the way 
they have done by interfering with the rights of shipping. 


Sir JOHN A: MACDONALD. The hon. gentleman has 
raised rather a nice point, and I really cannot supply any 
information from my own recollection about the terms of 
the treaty of 1842. I take itin that treaty for the navi- 
gation of inland waters and the laying down of the boundary, 
that in fact inland waters are treated in the same way as 
if they were on the open sea and that the general principle 
would apply to those lakes as to the open seas. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Quite so. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. With regard to the right 
of assisting in saving wrecks at all events in respect to 
such wreck as would involve the raising of vessels which 
are wrecked on shore, either nation has authority to legis- 
late. They prevented formally our vessels going to the 
rescue of Canadian vessels stranded on their shores and we 
have done the same thing, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The courts took a different 
view. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. At all events they 
thought their right to do so was clear and they passed an 
Act of Congress altering their law in that regard so as to 
induce us to make the same alteration in our law. If they 
considered that our right existed to the extent that the 
hon, gentleman mentioned there would have been no neces- 
sity for that Act of Congress, and no necessity for any Act 
on our part. The hon. gentleman has referred to the matter 
in a manner which exhibited a great deal of legal acumen. 
It is a very important question and I shall look into it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The First Minister will remem- 
ber the decision of the courts in the Franconia case, Their 
argument was that the right of navigation was not inter- 
fered with by the sovereignty of a country on the sea coast. 
It is provided in the treaty that we should have the right 
of the navigation of the lakes from shore to shore, ‘The 
rule that applies toa wreck does not apply to a stranded 
vessel that has not yet become a wreck. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not know how far 
that may be extended. If articles and other manner of 
appliances are required for raising the vessel, I should say 
that it must be done in reference to the law of the land in 
respect to the customs regulation. I fancy that if a vessel 


has not gone to pieces, she is still in a condition capable of, stranded, and that when the tide in the lake rises again 


being navigated. It is undoubtedly the right of the people | 
of the United States under the treaty that is subsisting ' 


she could get off, that that is not a wreck. When a vessel 
is stranded and artificial means or any such other means 
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are obliged to be used, that is in the strictest sense of the 
term a wreck, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I fancy, Mr. Speaker, 
there are very few precedents for this in the case of our 
inland waters. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. None at all. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Unless it might be in 
the case of the Black Sea and similar European waters, a 
part of which were held by one power and a part by the 
other, but I hardly think that this even would fit exactly. 
I do not think that even in the Black Sea there are many 
precedents to be found. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. There are plenty of 
wrecks there, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Ifthe treaty makes the water 
navigable from shore to shore, we stand exactly in the posi- 
tion of a vessel on the high seas. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. When a vessel gets on shore she 
is not in navigable waters and she is not in the high seas, 
She is on the shore of the country where she is stranded. 
It is that fact which requires legislation to enable wrecking 
vessels and appliances to come to her assistance without 
reporting at the customs house or without paying duty. 
Under the treaty of 1842 they have a right to navigate 
waters on Lake Superior, Lake Ontario and the other lakes. 
Those are the navigable waters, so if a vessel gets stranded 
on the beach she is not in the navigable waters, It is a 
question as to how the treaty would affect her. I think the 
matter will come more fully before the House when the 
Bill on this subject is brought before the attention of Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I differ with my hon. friend from 
Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) in that view. One vessel 
may get stranded in a certain place, yet the waters may be 
navigable for another vessel of less capacity and lighter 
draft of water, and therefore she is in navigable waters. I 
differ from the statements made by the right hon. gentle- 
man who leads this Government in relation to his descrip- 
tion of a wreck, A vessel may be stranded from a variety 
of causes. She may be stranded from the fact of the tide 
falling, or the fact that she is driven ashore by a fierce 
wind, but she may be quite susceptible of being taken off, 
It may be possible to lighten that vessel so as to float her 
off again. Therefore that is not a wreck. There are 
hundreds of vessels along cur coasts and the coasts of other 
countries that get stranded, but they are taken off again 
and they are not wrecked. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that this measure has arisen out of a re- 
taliatory Act passed by the Canadian Government. 
I speak from memory and I think I am _ correct 
jn saying that some years ago, when the late member for 
Kent, Mr. Rufus Stevenson, was in this House, I think he 
instigated the presentation of a Bill which subsequently 
passed into law to prevent the Americans from sending 
their wrecking vessels over to Operate in our waters. The 
reason being, as alleged at the time, if my memory serves 
me right, that the Americans refused to allow Canadian 
wrecking vessels to operate in American waters, Hence 
the present law which has led to those remarks in the 
Congress of the United States. I thought at the time that 
this law passed that it was not a prudent measure, still it 
was passed as a work of necessity, and I bolieve as a work 
of retaliation. I think the Government should take the 
matter in hand with a view to getting some common under- 
standing on the wrecking of vessels between the countries, 
so that each country should be permitted to operate in the 
waters of the other, on the St, Lawrence and the lakes. It 
seems to me there ought to be no great difficulty in accom- 
plishiog that purpose. 
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~ Mr. CHARLTON. It would bea nice point to determine 
the difference between a stranded vessel and a wrecked 
vessel. Whatever may have been the treaty rights of the 
Americans with regard to the navigation of the great lakes, 
it does not seem that they chose to take advantage of those 
rights or to interpret them as my hon. friend from Bothwell 
does. The restrictive measures were initiated by the 
American Government. They passed a regulation or an 
order from the Treasury Department, prohibiting Canadian 
vessels from assisting vessels wrecked on the American 
shores of the great lakes, That order was rigiily enforced, 
and to my personal knowledge the course taken by the 
customs authorities in Canada with regard to wrecked ves- 
sels has been much more liberal and humane than the course 
taken by the American authorities. The American author- 
ities have found when their order was put into operation, 
that while the greater part of the tonnage of the great lakes 
was under the American flag, the majority of the wrecks 
were on the Canadian coasts, and the order they passed 
worked to their own disadvantage. It is on that account that 
they are so anxious now to have a humane system adopted. 
If they were deriving the greatest advantage from the 
present system, I donot suppose we should hear of any agi- 
tation in Congress for a change. It would be to the advantage 
of American vessel owners to employ their own appliances 
for recovering wrecked vessels, and were the demand of 
the American Government acceded to by Canada, the result 
would be that the entire wrecking business would pass into 
American hands; and unless the arrangement can be made 
to extend further, unless our tugs can get the privilege of 
the American coasting trade by our extending to their tugs 
the same privilege on our side, I think the American de- 
mand is one that the Parliament of Canada should not listen 
to. We are simply following the policy the Americans 
themselves inaugurated. That policy is working to their 
disadvantage, and I do not know but it would bo wise to let 
it remain as itis. I can testify to the truth of what the 
hon. Minister of Customs has said, that in all cases where 
property or life is endangered, the customs authorities of 
Canada do grant permits; but where circumstances of that 
kind do not govern the case, they naturally look after the 
interests of our own wrecking companies, and in the opera- 
tion of the regulations of the Department, great care, I 
believe, has been taken to give proper attention to the 
exigencies of the case, where the exigencies have arisen. 
I repeat that the Americans have inaugurated this system, 
and as it would be to their advantage and not ours, | think 
we should refuse them reciprocity in the wrecking business. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Would it not bea breach 
of faith ? 


Mr. CHARLTON. Ido not think so, At all events, this 
question will come up under the Bill of the hon. member 
for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick), then I think it will be 
seen that the demand of the American Government dces 
not rest on as good ground as it seems to. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would suggest that the hon. 
leader of the Government get the Minister of Justice to 
make a report on the subject, and, if the question is a ques- 
tion of right under the treaty, that our right should be 
raised by correspondence with the authorities at Washing- 
ton. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I quite agree with the 
hon. gentleman that if there is a right to navigate the 
waters, there is a right to an easement over the whole water 
to the shore, and it must follow that the vessel of either 
nation can help the other in distress, no matter what coast 
it may be upon, When a vessel is stranded, in the mere 
sense of being beached, from the lowness of the water or 
other cause, so that it can be taken off, either by the exer- 
tion of its own crew, or by relief, that is one thing; but 
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where the vessel is sunk, so that it cannot be raised again 
and brought to the top of the water and made a living thing 
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are not sufficient, If one would compare the returns 
of these banks which suspended payments with the 


without artificial aid, that is a downright wreck, and must {last returns they made to the Government, you would 


be governed by other principles than those applicable to 
stranded vessels, 


Mr. EDGAR. Whatever may be the refinements of the 
definitions relating to treaty rights on this subject, the Par- 
Jiament of Canada has taken a pretty clear ground on the 
subject of dealing with wrecks, outside of the three-mile 
limit and anywhere in the waters of Canada. By the 
Wrecks and Salvage Act it is provided that receivers of 
wrecks may be appointed by the Governor in Council, and 
that when any British or foreign vessel is wrecked or 
stranded or in distress at any place within the limits of 
Canada, the receiver shall take possession of it, and hold 
possession of it for a time, and if anyone ventures to dispute 
his authority he is subject to severe penalties, I take it 
that the Bill of the hon. member for Frontenac, if it passes, 
will be read along with this old Act, and will apply to all 
cases covered by the Wrecks and Salvage Act, that is, to 
all cases of wrecks or of stranded or distressed vessels in 
any part of Canada within the central lines of the lakes, I 
suppose that is the view the hon. member will take of it. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPERVISION OF BANKS. 
Mr. CASGRAIN moved : 


That it is expedient to provide tor a better supervision by the Govern- 
ment of all the banks of the Dominion. 
He said: I desire to invite the attention of the House, and 
particularly the Government, to a question that appears to 
me to be rather an important one, that is, the desirability 
of a better supervision of all the banks of the Dominion. It 
isa matter of notoriety that during the past few years a 
number of the banks in the Dominion have fallen into liti- 
gation or bankruptcy. There must be some cause for that 
state of things. Perhaps it is their mismanagement, per- 
haps it is due to the trade policy of the Dominion or it may 
be due to other causes, but one preventive, I think, would 
be a better supervision of these banks by the Government. 
It is true, at present the banks furnish monthly returns to 
the Government, but I am sorry to say that in some instances 
these returns are not altogether reliable, If they were 
made in such a way as to be perfectly accurate, the public 
confidence in the banks would be better maintained. I hold 
in my hacd a return, partly taken from the Government 
blue book, and partly obtained from the Department of 
Finance, from which it appears that no less than ten banks 
have become bankrupt within the last few years. They are 
the Mechanits’ Bank, the Consolidated Bank, the Metropoli- 
tan Bank, the Bank of Upper Canada, the Merchants Bank of 
Prince Edward Island, the Liverpool Bank of Nova Scotia, 
the Commercial Bank of New Brunswick, the Bank of 
Prince Edward Island, the Exchange Bank, the Acadian 
Bank of Nova Scotia. Out of all our banks, there are ten 
which, of late years, have become insolvent. It may be 
said that these banks are private institutions, and I will 
grant that they are, in so far as their shareholders and 
directors are concerned. But they partake more of the 
character of public institutions towards the state. They 
get their charters from the State, they do business and 
attract the confidence of the people under the provisions oi 
their charters they invite depositors to make deposits, they 
invite public confidence in their stock, and they must be 
considered more as public than as private institutions. It 
is in their character of public institutions that the Govern- 
ment have made certain regulations forcing the banks to 
make returns to the Government. If these returns were 
made so as to prevent the public from forming false im- 


certainly not have much confidence in the statements 
made by the directors. I consider it, therefore, my 
duty to bring before the House this question, in which a 
great number of the people of this Dominion take an in- 
terest. So many people have dealings constantly with the 
banks that this is a question which interests the public at 
large. One reason why the Government should proceed in 
this matter, is that they have already proceeded in regu- 
lating, to a certain extent, the management of banks, Take 
what is done with regard to insurance companies, The 
Government have appointed a superintendent of insurance, 
whose duty itis to ascertain the value of the assets of 
insurance companies and decide whether they are sufficient 
to meet the liabilities or not. There is a perfect analogy 
between the two, If, in the case of the insurance com- 
panies, the Government has thought fit to appoint a super- 
intendent, it ought certainly to appoint one in the case of 
the bank, I can see very well the objection that can be raised 
to the appointment ofa bank superintendent. The objection 
will be that, considering the banks to be private institutions, 
we have no business to enquire into the management of 
their affairs which should bo left exclusively in the hands of 
the shareholders and directors. But this is not a sufficient 
reason for depriving the Government of some direct 
control over the management of the banks, so that the 
public confidence in them will not be misplaced. I, therefore, 
am of opinion that this is a wise suggestion, though I do not 
believe that, coming as it does, from this side of the House, 
the Government will adopt it. Ihope the Government 
will take it into their serious consideration. I make it in 
view of the sad list of insolvent banks which we have had 

within the past ten or fifteen years, Not only have I upon this 
list the number of banks that have fallen into bankruptcy 
but also the number of banks which have been obliged to 
reduce their capital, whether from mismanagement, or 
misfortune, or bad supervision. But it is clear that the 

shareholders have very little to do in supervising the 
action of their directors. The supervision is done about 
once a year, and the shareholders cannot go to the 
vaults of the bank and count the specie or look at the 
different assets, Now, the banks that have reduced 
their capital are twelve in number, and it will be seen 
that the dates of their misfortunes are not very far 

back. They are the Standard Bank, the Oatario Bank, the 
Jacques Cartier, the Banque du Peuple, the Banque de 

Ville Marie, the Union Bank of Lower Canada, the Mari- 
time Bank of New Brunswick, the Bank of New Brune- 
wick, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bink of Yarmouth and 
the Union Bank of Halifax, and the Banque Nationale is 
now coming before this House and asking for a redustion 

of capital. I hope the Banque Nationale will be the last of 
the number. Besides these banks that have reduced their 
capital, there are many other banks which have not for 
some years paid dividends. They are the Banque de St. 
Jean, the St. Hyacinthe, the Union Bank of Lower Canada, 

La Banque Nationale, La Banque du Peuple, the Union 
Bank of Halifax and the Maritime Bank of New Brunswick. 

These eight banks for a long time paid no dividends, It 
appears to me that at particular periods the bank superin- 

tendents should be empowered to ascertain the results of the 

operations of each bank, and that is all the public care for. 

By appointing a proper andtrustworthy person who would 
be intended not to dive into the private affairs of the bank 
for the mere pleasure of looking into them and trying to 
find out the private business of B.C. or D., but a trastworthy, 
discreet, reliable and honest person, we should have an 
officer of the utmost utility to the public, and many of the 
shareholders of the banks would be grateful to the Govern} 


pressions, I would consider them sufficient, but they! ment for creating such an office, which would certainly pre- 
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vent a good deal of bad management ; and the mere fact of 
having a superintendent over these banks who go at a 
moment's notice to examine their affairs would put these 
men on their guard, and they would bealways ready to give 
a true and faithful accouat to the public of what was going 
on behind their counter. I would suggest that, in addition 
to the returns made by the bank to the Government, there 
ought to be a special return made showing how far the 
directors become liable to the banks on their private accounts 
and how far some of the directors in some of the banks go 
to accommodate their friends, not as mere trustees of the 
bank but as themselves doing the banking business 


on their own account, that is to say, endorsing as 
directors for their friends and _ getting a little 
douceur for doing it. That is one of the causes 


of the troubles in many instances into which the banks 
fall. It would be well also to discover whether the direc. 
tors borrow much more from the banks than the value of 
their stocks, I think, if a director bas any status in trade, 
be ought not to be allowed to borrow from the bank of 
which he is director to any large extent. If he has any 
credit, he should go to another bank and borrow, but should 
not borrow of the bank of which he is a mere trustee. There 
is one point also in regard to which the superintendent 
would be very useful, and that is to ascertain the real assets 
of the bank. These assets are very often made at a much 
greater valuation than they ought to be, and we see every- 
day that, when a bank goes into liquidation, the assets of 
the bank, which have been said to be of a good amount, 
have dwindled to about one-third of their supposed value. 
Therefore, if this valuation was made and was well known, 
the Government and the public would not be deceived as to 
the real assets of the bank, The responsibility of the 
directors of the bank ought to be better determined by 
the law. In the Province of Quebec it is true they are 
considered merely as mandataires and they have that 
responsibility alone, but they ought to be considered as 
having a much greater responsibility. They have the 
responsibility, for instance, of the stock of poor widows 
and orphans. In that light, they should be considered 
as much responsible as tutors and curators are. They 
are to take care that the property of those widows and 
orphans is protected against false speculation and they 
should be responsibie for its management so fur, It is very 
certain that, if the Government or the public had been 
informed two, three or four months betore these banks 
whose names i have given fell into bankruptcy, if the Goy- 
ernment had had a correct statement of the affairs of these 
banks, certainly some of these banks would have suspended 
before they did. These banks would not, up to the last 
moment, have had the confidence of the people because of 
the returns of the Government, and therefore I say that, 
under these circumstances, the appointment of a superin- 
tendent and good complete returns made to the Government 
would give security to the public and also more satisfaction 
to the shareholders. With thisin view, and being moved 
only in the interests of the people of this Dominion, I move 
the resolution of which I have given notice. 


Mr. INNHS. I willingly second the motion just pro 
posed by the hon. member for L’Islet (Mr. Casgrain), 
because [ consider the subject one of very great importance 
indeed and worthy the attention of the House and of the 
Government, Ido not intend to go into the matter at any 
length, but simply to refer to one or two cases which [ 
think will afford very strong reasons indeed for some action 
being taken by the Government on this question. I think 
the Committee on Banking and Commerce to-day recom- 
mended the passing of an Act for the winding up of the 
Federal Bank. We know that that institution, by inju- 
dicious management, was very greatly weakened some time 
ago, 80 much so indeed that it has been forced to wind up. 

Mr. CAsaRaIn. 


But its position so far is very good, because I believe that 
not only the depositors but the shareholders will reseive 
nearly everything they have putin. How very different 
it will be in the case of the Central Bank, I would recall 
to the attention of the House some facts in connection with 
the history of that short-lived institution—short-lived 
indeed, but, during the time it was in existence, character- 
ised, I suppose, by worse management and more rascality 
than we ever knew in the history of any banking institution 
in Canada, I think it was during the Session of 184 that the 
charter was granted to this bank. It commenced business in 
the spring of 1835, and in two and a half short years it had 
collapsed, on the 15th of November last. Scarcely any one 
interested in the institution, except those who were guilty 
of wrecking it, knew anything of its actual position. In 
fact, one or two or more of the directors did not really 
know its actual position till within a day or so of the time 
it closed its doors. How then could the general public, the 
shareholders throughout the country and the large number 
of depositors know anything of its actual condition? It 
was impossible that they could do so if the directors, who 
should have been interested, who ought to have known the 
actual position of the bank, were ignorent of that position. 
Why, the return made by the bank on the 3lst October 
shows it to be in a healthy position. It is of interest just 
to give the figures to show how they were afterwards falsi- 
fied. In that return that was made to the Government, I 
may premise that the capital of the bank was one million 
dollars and that there was half a million paid up. The 
following statement shows the affairs of the bank to 3ist 


‘October, 1887 : 


ROserVO. FUNG: coc. cacsiccuser coseesess Heavsadciiteoe es B 45,000 
Notes in Circulation... ...00 reccereee ve 492,855 
Other deposits payable on demand. 977,506 
Other deposits payable after notice.. 1,147,534 


Due to other banks.......2.. ..ceecovee: voce 18,482 


Total liabilities... . ccssece essere sreccesere esesvees $2;031,308 


Specie on hand..........0r0e. Renesianeteace vee B® 54,073 
DOMINION HOLES e.s50 -cerseselccrersoes «e 120,068 
Notes and cheques of other banks 138,454 
Balances due from other banks...... 23,382 
Balance due from agencies...... : ms seeee 9,278 
Government debentures or Stock .....-0. seeeee eactpcaselurceneneetnterer 29,710 
Loans or discounts secured by bonds, debentures or other 
SO CULILIOS 1... <esitecsosencel 2 sgacehe svesen dorrsiiecdeel evege eevecscema teats 73,967 
LOans to muUniclpalities...oo- cece --coocece nesareese) wsnvecee teoees soreeceve 3,949 
Loans or deposits unsecured in other banks ..... sss seeeeeo seooee 21,449 
Current loans, discounts and advances to the public......... 2,636,053 
Notes or bills discounted and not specially secured ....+. 4 sees 15,078 
Notes or bills overdue and secured by mortgage, &C....00 m0 23,799 
Other assets not included in ADOVE ....receeseesovsee secees eo secees seseoe 18,058 
Totaliassots int <ccsssereces taooss's arsseeseducssaniecesal Pyar j Oke 
Total) Hapiliticd)cccdcsctencccessesavecsceen siehicaned « 2,631,378 
$ 600,140 


Remember that this return was made to the Government 
and sworn to, [ suppose, by the president and cashier on 
the 31st October, 15 days betore the bank closed its doors. 
Not only that, but early in the month the board of directors 
met and declared the usual dividend of 6 per cent. Now, 
what was the actual position of the bank at that time ? We 
fiad from the report of the liquidator, four months after- 
wards, that the actual position, at the very time the false 
returns were made, sworn to and sent to Ottawa, was this: 
claims proved against the bank, $1,362,920; claims not 
proved, $351,420; filed since 28th February, $84,824; 
amounts unclaimed, $57,155 ; making the liabilities of the 
bank, $1,856,319. As one of the liquidators remarked, the 
bank had been wrecked to the amount of about $1,000,000, 
the actual capital for which it was chartered. And not 
only that, Mr. Speaker, in the same return, the amount 
that the directors had borrowed, either by themselves 
or for their firms or partnership, is placed at $73,690. 
This return was also sworn to, of course, in accordance 
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with the Act. But we find that the actual state of affairs 
was very different indeed, for the Master in Chancery, 
after he got fairly into the investigation of the affairs 
of the bank, found they had actually exceeded that sum, 
and had deliberately broken the law in borrowing more 
than the law allowed ; and in addition, they had issued 
$70,000 of notes in direct contravention of the statute. It 
was found in evidence before the Master that the presi- 
ident, by himself, had borrowed $16,000, that he, in com. 
pany with one of the directors, had borrowed $21,000, 
making $37,000; and that this director, J. Mitchell Mac- 
donald, for himself owed the bank $138,000; that another 
director owed $3,000, another $24,000, and still another 
$6,000, in all $202,000, in addition to the $73,000 which 
were returned and sworn to by the bank on October the 
31st. When the statement was laid before the Master in 
Chancery, about the time that he commended his investi- 
gation, on the 22nd January, he said : 

“He had daly certified the return made by the said Central Bank, of 
9th November, six days before the suspension, in which it was reported 
to the Government that on the 3lst October, there ws not only asurplus 
of $600,000, actually over and above ail liabilities, but sufficient 
securities on current loans to cover all liabilities. He took this state- 
Ment as true, and the directors and officials of the bank would be 
required to give an account of what disposition of this large surplus 
they made between the 31st October and 16th November, when the bank 
suspended. The law called on them, as custodians of the trust placed 
in their hands, to give a rigid account to the last cent. The criminal 
law held them accountable if the returns were fictitious. Under the 
provisions of the Winding-up Act, not only the shareholders but the 
creditors had the right to examine minutely all directors and officials, 
and to scrutinise their dealings. If falsereturns were made, the officials 
making such returns were criminally liable; they might be imprisoned, 
and compelled to pay all deficient amounts with interest. Presidents, 
and directors, and officials of banks should know, and the sooner they 
realised their responsibility, the more it will be to their advantage, that 
they could not shelter themselves under a mere pretence. The returns 
they make must be true in figure and in fact, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. He would call upon the liquidators to make 
most minute searching investigation. The tribunal possessed large 
inquisitorial powers; they would have to exercise these to the utmost, 
and it was a duty that they owed to public justice and to those whose 
property and means of livelihood were imperilled.”’ 

Such was the opinion given by the Master in Chancery at 
that time. It was supposed when this announcement was 
made that the parties who were thought to be guilty, 
would be brought up for examination, but we find that 
they very soon made themselves scarce, The first one that 
left, whose extraordinary transactions with the bank, I 
suppose, have been unparalleled in the history of any bank— 
I refer to Cox, the broker—he was the first one who left, 
considering, I suppose, that it was unsafe for him to remain, 
The next one who left was the cashier. He also owed the 
bank from $30,000 to $50,000. Then followed the director 
whom I mentioned, He owed $138,000 to the bank, Then 
the president, partly on account of ill health, and no doubt 
afraid that he would be subjected to a rigid examination 
or, perhaps, something worse, found it convenient to 
g0 across to the other side. The result has been that 
not one single individual connected with this institu- 
tion, not one of the parties who had anything to 
do in wrecking the bank, has yet been arrested. 
The shareholders and the depositors have placed their money 
in the institution ; the shareholders will be called upon for 
the double liability, and the depositors will have to lose a 
share of their hard earned money, This is the actual state 
of affairs, Ido not think it necessary for me to go into 
details in connection with some of the transactions. How 
it was that this man Cox obtained his connection with the 
bank, how he was able to get so much out of the bank, the 
amount due by him being $170,000; how it was that D, 
Mitchell Macdonald obtained such a large sum out of the 
bank,—it is not necessary for me now to explain, as the 
whole matter has been ventilated through the newspapers 
during the course of the investigation, It is not necessary 
to call attention as to how Mr. Barnett obtained about 
$130,000 on the mere security of some trumpery diamonds 
30—1888—4 


or what were said to be diamonds; it is not necessary to 


refer to Baxter’s connection with the bank or the case 
of Allen, the cashier and manager, who was doubly 


| responsible, being entrusted with the management of the 
| bank, but who left it a debtor to the extent of from $30,000 


to $50,000. These men, or at least the directors and the 
cashier, were directly responsible to the shareholders, and 
they were untrue to their trust; and not only so but they 
rendered themselves liable under the law, if they had been 
arrested, to imprisonment and punishment. It is calculated 
that these directors and the parties 1 have mentioned are 
directly responsible to the bank for about $500,000 of the 
actual amount that was paid up as capital, Any one 
knowing these facts can readily realise the amount of 
suffering and privation that will be caused throughout the 
country wherever there was a branch of the institution. I 
suppose that Toronto, where the head office was situated, 
suffered to the largest extent; I think the city in the riding 
which I have the honor to represent perhaps suffered next. 
The inhabitants of Guelph, business men and depositors in the 
city and throughout the riding, had deposits in the bank to 
the extent of $382,000, and I believe there was from $60,000 
to $70,000 in stock. Such a large sum being locked up one 
would think would be apt to cripple business. Iam very 
happy to say that it was scarcely felt to any appreciable 
extent and business men and others were able to tide over 
the temporary difficulty, and there was scarcely any 
difference noticeable finanvially from so mush money being 
locked up. But, no doubt, there were cases of privation 
and of suffering not only there but also in other places, and 
even if the amount expected shall be realised the depositors 
will lose about 25 per cent. of their hard earned savings, 
and some people had their all deposited in the institution, 
There is no doubt that the shareholders will be called on 
for their double liability. No wonder Chancellor Boyd, in 
removing one of liquidators, stated in giving his opinion 
concerning the bank as follows :— 


‘The revelations of the bank’s transactions showed an alarming 
state of affairs. When we consider the history of this bank, the posi- 
tion of the men in connection with it, and the total terrific wreck 
which hag occurred, one is obliged to say that there has not only been 
gross incompetency, but I might almost say idiotic mismanagement and 
dishonesty in the conduct of its affairs.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, when we have such a revelation, surely 
it is high time for the Government to take hold of this 
matter and so amend the Banking Act as will secure us 
better satisfaction than seems to be given at present by the 
existing Act. The directors should be compelled to make a 
clear and full statement of the bank’s affairs. That is one 
clause of the Banking Act as it stands at present; but we 
know and I have shown to you that the directors and cash- 
ier are capable of making false returns and are capable of 
swearing to them. The Banking Act provides that no divi- 
dend shall be declared which will impair the capital of the 
bank. We have seen that this clause of the Act was also 
infringed on. The Act provides a penalty for the over-issue of 
bills. In the case of the Central Bank there was an over-issue 
of bills; but the bills have been destroyed,and strange to say 
and unaccountable as it seems to me, the authorities that 
should take hold of these matters have not brought the 
directors to task for a direct infringement of the Act, But 
the law is in some respects deficient, and in one principal 
respect it is defective. The provisions of the law are in- 
adequate to secure the evidence of bank officers. The law 
provides for the examination by the court into the conduct 
of the officers who are supposed to have been guilty of a 
breech of trust, but a liquidator can do this only under the 
authority of the court. Itis provided that notice must be 
given to the directors or the officers, and that simply serves 
as a notice and warning to them. In that respect I think 
the Banking Act requires amendment, for there should be 
more stringent provisions and a better and quicker process 
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of brioging defaulting directors and officers to justice than | $300,000,000 and we are paying interest to the English 
we have at present, Then there is a lack of proper inspec- | people upon our money. That debt can be paid off if the 


tion. There should be a provision for better security 
for the depositors. We want a more stringent en- 
forcement of the provision for the punishment of 
directors borrowing money from the bank, we want 
heavier penalties for making false returns, and there 
are many other amendments which might be suggested 
and incorporated in a Bill when the subject is before the 
Committee on Banking and Commerce when they take 
the whole question into consideration, and I trust we shall 
ere long have a measure which will define more clearly the 
duties of the directors, which will make them more re- 
sponsible in every respect in regard to the management of 
the banks, and which will secure more effectually the 
depositors and those who entrust their mouey to the bank, 
and also the shareholders who give their money to start 
the institution. A measure of that kind which would 
accomplish that object would, 1 am sure, secure the cordial 
support and confidence of both sides of the House. 


Mr. LISTER. I shall only trouble the House for a few 
moments on this very important question which my hon. 
friend has brought before the attention of the Government 
and the House. There can be no doubt that the recent 
disastrous and disgraceful bank failures which have taken 
place within the last few years in this country will force 
the Government to take some action for the purpose of 
protecting those interested in the banks as well as the bill- 
holders. I have given this question some little investiga- 
tion, and I think I can safely say that there is no country 
in the worid to-day that has a worse banking system than 
we. have in Canada. By the Act under which these banks 
are acting they have a right to issue bills to the amount of 
the paid up capital. I hold that no Government shculd 
give a bank power to issue anything to circulate as money; 
our bills should be issued by the Government of the coun- 
try through banks upon proper security furnished by the 
bank. So far as the banks of this country are con- 
cerned, there is absolutely no security whatever for 
the billholders or any person interested in the bank, 
except the honesty of the officials of those banks, 
and it is to be regretted that during the last few 
years the public have Jearned that so far as honesty is 
concerned there is little, if any, security. There are many 
reasons why the bills should not be issued by the banks 
but should be issued by the Government itself. You take 
the whole Dominion of Canada, and we all know that bills 
issued in one Province are not current in another, except 
on discount. This is not as it ought to be. The bills issued 
by.a.bank in this country should be current all over. the 
Dominion. If you go to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Kdward Island or British Columbia, the bills issued 
in the Province of Ontario or the Province of Quebec are 
not taken as current money, and the people holding those 
bills are obliged to submit to a discount, although the bills 
themselves may be beyond question, There is a want of 
confidence in the banks of the country, and we know 
that runs upon banks are caused by people holding bills 
insmall sums. They become timid, and their timidity 
extends to other persons who hold the bills, and the con- 
sequence is a run upon the banks, although the bank 
‘may be perfectly solvent and able to meet its liabilities 
in full, Now, Sir, I think there is no system of banking so 
completely successful or so completely sure to every per- 
son interested as the American system. The national 
banking system of the United States to my mind is the 
most perfect system of banking in the world, Itisa 
system that has been taken up and largely adopted now hy 
the several nations of the world and this country possesses 
unusual facilities for introducing that system of banking, 
Why Sir, we have today a debt of something like 

Mr, INNES, 


system adopted by the United States is adopted here, The 
interest could be paid to our own people by compelling the 
banks to accept from the Government, bank bills secured 
by the bonds. of the Government, In that way the money re- 
ceived for that issue may be applied in. payment of the debt 
which we.owe to foreign countries and the interest which we 
pay to those people might be paid to our own people. As 
my hon, friend who has just spoken, properly stated, there is 
no proper system of bank inspection in this country. As I 
said a few moments ago it depends upon the honesty of the 
officials who have the management of the banks, and_ the 
experience of the past few years has been such as to prove 
to us conclusively that this.is not much security for people 
interested in those banks. In the United States they have 
a complete system of inspection. There isa Government 
inspector of the United States whose duty it is upon the 
slightest complaint made of irregularities in the manage- 
ment of a bank to at once take complete possession and 
control of the bank. He takes the keys of the institution 
and he makes a thorough and complete investigation, and 
if it is found that the directors are borrowing beyond: what 
the law allows, or that there are any irregularities in the 
management of the bank, that has to be accounted for. and 
made right before the work can proceed. The result-of that 
has been, Sir, in the United States, to make their system a 
completely successful system. In, looking over the returns 
from the Financial Department at Washington it is 
remarkable to,see the very smail percentage of the National 
Banks in the United States that have failed and what large 
dividends have been paid tu the creditors of those 
banks in cases where they have failed. There is 
another thing I think that the Government should, take 
into consideration—because the time will shortly come 
when they will have to consider this question and when 
it will be necessary to.introduce a new Banking Act.as the 


one which now exists will expire in.a couple of: years—and — 


that is as to the question of allowing banking. institutions 
to commence business with a smaller capital than they now 
do. Our banks now start with a large capital, they have a 
head office in some.of the cities of the country and then 
branch out into the smaller towns. They are. merely re- 
ceptacles for the purpose of receiving the surplus, earnings 
of the people, and that money is sent to the money centres 
and is used for the purpose of speculating in stocks and so 
on. There is no community in this country that has not 
over half a million or two million dollars in surplus 
cash, and that money finds investment in the agéncies 
established in those different, points. It can. find in- 
vestments in the building associations started in the 
different towns throughout the country, but whatever 
money is invested or deposited with the chartered 
banks of the country is, as I said before, not used for the 
purpose of helping on the business men of the particular 
community, but it is sent, to those large, money centres, 
and there it.is used for speculating purposes. I think I am 
safe in saying that not more than half the deposits through- 


out this country are used for the purpose of accommo- 


dating the business men of the particular section in which 
itis deposited. Now, Sir, the building associations of the 
country have proved to be a marvellous success, Wher- 
ever thoy have been started they have been. successful. 
They have been the means of giving the people, who. had 
surplus money in particular communities, an opportunity 
of investing that money, and I say that this is the best evi- 
dence that if the Goyernment would permit, banks to be 
established with smaller capital throughout. the country, it 
would destroy, to some extent, the system of banks and 
agencies which now exist, and local banks would take 
the place of those large institutions. By doing this 
the surplus money of the community would 
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invested by people who understood the business | banks the Bank of New Brunswick. hat is a mistake, be- 


wants of the several communities, The investment would 
be perfectly safe and the public would run no risk what- 
ever, if the Government undertook the duty of issuing the 
money themselves. It is said that this system would not 
be sufficiently elastic and in times when money was required 
to be plentiful it might not supply the demand, The ex- 
perience of the United States has negatived any such 
statement as that, money has been sufficiently plentiful 
there for all the commercial wants of that great country, 
and Ido not think there wonld be the slightest difficulty 
in this country upon tbat score. The Government, as I 
stated a moment ago, should be in a better position as 
regards the debt of the country. All that it would require 
was to change the creditors from bondholders in England 
to the Canadian people themselves, A scheme of that kind 
would give complete security to billholders, it would save 
this constant run upon banks, because as I said those who 
start a run upon the banks of the country are those who 
are holding the bills and when a failure takes place it is 
generally found that the people who suffered most are 
the poorer classes of the community who are the hold- 
ers of those bills. In the case of a failure they have 
to wait months and sometimes years before those bills 
are redeemed, or the holders of them have to pass 
them away at avery heavy discount, and at a very 
great loss to themselves. As my hon. friend says, they 
sometimes lose them altogether. Mr, Speaker, this is a 
question on which some action should be taken by this 
Parliament. It is a question which the people and the 
press of the country have been agitating forsome time. It 
has been urged upon the Government by the press, and we 
all know that it is incumbent upon the Government to do 
something to give better security to the people than has 
been the case in the past. At present there is no difficulty 
whatever for a dishonest bank manager to completely 
wreck # bank before the public are aware of it, That is 
not as it should be. If it is not thought that the system 
which is in force in the United States would not suit the 
wants of this country, at all events we have a right to ask 
the Government to have a complete system of investigation 
and inspection, so that as far as it is possible the billholders 
and people interested in the banks of the country should 
have proper security. As the matter stands now our system 
is the very loosest one that can be found in avy of the com- 
mercial countries of the world. It is old fashioned, 
it has passed its day, The function of issuing money be- 
longs exclusively to the Government and if that is secured 
by Government bonds bought by the bank, then, Sir, it is 
of little consequence whether the bank under such circum- 
stances has failed or not, Everyone knows that the bills 
will be redeemed when they are presented at the Receiver 
General’s office or at such other place as may be appointed, 
just as is the case in the United States. There one never 
thinks of examining a bill to see whether the bank has 
failed or not. It is sufficient to know that it is a National 
Bank bill, and that om presentation at Washington it will be 
redeemed. This is an important question, and I hope it 
will engage the attention of the Government at no distant 
day. 

Mr. CASEY. I did not expect that this motion would be 
reached this evening or that the discussion would take the 
wide range it has done, orl would have been better pre- 
pared to speak on the subject. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. Move the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr, CASEY moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. ELLIS, I would like to make aremark with a re- 


ference to a statement made by the hon. gentleman who 
made this motion, He has included in the list of wrecked 


cause that bank is not in the position of the others at all, It is 
quite true, it has reduced its capital, but it has done that to 
return it to its shareholders because it was not able to use 
the capital so returned, At present its stock is selling above 
par. 


Mr. CASGRAIN. It was the Commercial Bank of New 
Brunswick which I stated had failed. The statement I read 
from is an official statement coming from the Department 
of Finance. 


Mr. LOVITT. The hon. gentlemen mentioned that the 
Bank of Yarmouth had reduced its capital, It did that 
because it had more money than it could lend out to ad- 
vantage, and it asked Parliament to grant permission to 
pay it back to its shareholders, which was done. I con- 
sider that an evidence of good management, and not of 
bad management. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. E. 1.) I wish also to state that the 
bank of which I have the honor to be president, has been 
mentioned in the same category, but no bank is in a better 
position in this country. 


Motion to adjourn debate agreed to. 


RETURNS ORDERED, 


Copies of the instructions given to the Chairman and members of the 
Royal Commission on Labor, and of all correspondence between the 
Government and the Chairman or any member of the said Commission. 
—(Mr. Beausoleil.) 


Copies of the petition of the Reverend Charles Hallé, Priest, and 
several other citizens of St. Pierre, ou the [sland of Orleans, County of 
Montmorency, dated the 18th October, 1887, asking the Minister of 
Militia and Defence to take care that they be protected from harm during 
the artillery practice which is carried on each year at the end of the 
Island of Orleans.—(Mr. Langelier, Montmorency.) 


Copies of all correspondence between the Governments of the 
Dominion and Ontario in reference to a claim of the Six Nation Indians 
for compensation for lands flooded by the construction of a dam across 
the Grand River, at Dunnville, by the Welland Canal Company, in or 
about the year 1833; also, all Orders in Council and Departmental 
reports bearing upon such claim or the payment thereof.—(Mr. Somer- 
ville.) 


Return showing the time the steamer WVorthern Light commenced 
running between Prince Edward [sland and Nova Scotia for the winter 
of 1887-88 ; the number of trips made; the number of passengers crossed ; 
the date of last trip made up to date.—(Mr. Perry.) 


Correspondence exchanged with the Imperial Government concerning 
the disallowance of the Railway Acts of Manitoba.—(Mr. Laurier.) 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD moved the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr, LAURIER, -I would ask the hon, leader of the 
Government if he is in a position to say whether the health 
of the hon. Minister of Finance will permit him to go on 
with the Fishery Treaty to-morrow. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Iam happy to be able 
to say that it is quite sufficient, 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask whether 
it is the intention of the Government to invite Parlia- 
ment to pass an address to the Imperial Government asking 
for legislation to confirm the boundaries of Ontario as 
defined by the arbitrators in 1878 and the Privy Council in 
1884. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Will the hon. gentleman 
give notice of a motion ? 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell,) lLintend to put it in another 
way—on going into Supply. 

Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 11 p, m. 


Printed by MoLzan, Rogar & Co., Parliamentary Printers, Wellington 
Street, Ottawa. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
must be forwarded to the Debates Office within twenty-four hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have been circulated, as after that 
time the contractors may print the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuxrspay, 10th April, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o'clock. 
PRAYERS, 


THE FISHERIES TRHATY. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved the second reading of 
Bill (No. 65) respecting a certain Treaty between Her 
Britannic Majesty and the President of the United States. 
He said: Mr. Speaker, in rising to move the second reading 
of this Bill, I desire to say that if I had not on so many 
past occasions experienced the kind indulgence of both 


sides of the House, I should hesitate to undertake, in the | 


present state of my health, bringing forward the vory 
important subject that it now becomes my duty to lay 
before the House. I am glad to know, Sir, that the ques- 
tion of the protection of our fisheries, and of the results 
that have followed the course that was adopted by the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament of Canada, has not been a party 
question. I am glad to know, Sir, that in approaching the 
very important subject that I am now submitting to the 
House, I can rely on the patriotic consideration of this 
question by gentiemen on both sides of the House to whom 
it is thoroughly familiar, and who on various occasions and 
in various capacities have been called on in the past to deal 
with it. For more than a hundred years this question has 
been asource of irritation between the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the Government of the United 
States, and the people and Governments of British North 
America. So long ago as 1783 a treaty was made between 
the Government of Great Britain and the Government of 
the United States at Paris in relation to the fisheries, 
Article 3 of that treaty provided: 


“Ttis agreed that the people of the United States shall continue to 
enjoy, unmolested, the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand 
Bank, and on all the other banks of Newfoundland ; also in the Gulf of 
St. uawrence, and at all other places in the sea where the inhabitants 
of both countries used at any time heretofore to fish; and also, that the 
inhabitants of the United States shall have the liberty to take fish of 
every kind onsuch part of the coast of Newfoundland ag British fisher- 
men shall use (but not to dry or cure the same on that [3land), and also 
on the coasts, bays and creeks of all other of His Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions in America; and that the American fishermen shall have 
liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbors and 
creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands and Labrador, so long as the 
same shall remain unsetiled ; butso soon as the same, or either of 
them, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to 
dry or cure fish at such settlement, without a previous agreement for 
that pupose with the inhabitants, proprietors or possessors of the 
ground.’ 
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Now, I need not say to the House that the concession made 
to the people of the United States to enjoy in common with 
the people of Great Britain the fisheries of this country, 
was a treaty of a very extraordinary and abnormal char- 
acter. I need not remind the House that the Treaty of 
Ghent, which was made between Great Britain and the 
United States at the termination of the War of 1812, is 
found to be entirely silent upon this subject, for the 
reason that the Government of Great Britain had 
arrived at the conclusion that it was impossible to permit the 
continuance of such an us warranted interference with the 
rights of the people of British North America as had been 
enjoyed by the people of the United States under the Treaty 
of 1793. The Government of the United States took the 
ground that the treaty was not affected by the war. That 
position, however, was strongly controverted by Her 

Majesty’s Government, and as the representatives of the 
United States Government had been instructed not to con- 
cede on the question of the fisheries, and the Government 
of Great Britain were equally inexorable on that 
point, the only course that could be adopted was 
to give the question the entire go by. It therefore 
found no place inthe Treaty of 1812. The Government of 
Great Britain, however, acting upon the principle that they 
had maintained—the principle which has come to be recog- 
nised threeghout the world—that a war abrogates ail 
treaties, and especially treaties of that character, asserted 
their rights in these territorial waters of British North 
America, and proceeded to seize fishermen of the United 
States for trespassing in these waters. The result of that 
difficulty was the Treaty of 1818, in which this question was 
again considered by the two Governments, and I may call 
attention to the terms of the principal article of that treaty, 
so far as the fisheries arc concerned : 

_ '* Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by the 
United States for the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry and cure fish on 
certain coas's, bays, harbors, and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s do- 
miniozs in America, itis agreed between the high contracting parties 
thaf the inhabitants of the said United States shall have, forever, in 
common with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take 
fish of every kind on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
which extends from Cape Ray to the Ramea Islands, on the western and 
northern coast of Newfoundland ; trom the said Caps Ray to the Quir- 
pon Islands; on the shores of the Magdalen Islands; snd also on the 
coasts, bays, harbors and creeks, from Mount Joli, on the southern 
coast of Labrador, to and through the Straits of Belleisle, and thence 
northward, indefinitely, along the coast, without prejadice, however, to 
any cf the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and that the 
American fishermen sha!l also have liberty, forever, to dry and cure 
fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbors, and creeks of the southern 
part of the coast of Newfoundland hereabove described, and of the 
coast of Labrador ; but so soon as the same, or any portion thereof, shall 
be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure 
fish at such portion so settled, without previous agreement for such 
purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the ground ; 
and the United States hereby renounce, forever, any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry or cure fish 
on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks or 
harbors of His Britannic Majesty's domiaions in America not included 
within the above mentioned limits: Provitie 1, however, That the Ameri- 
can fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors for the 
purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of purehasing wood, 
and of obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever. but they 
shall be under such restrictions as may be necessiry to prevent their 
taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever 
abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.”’ 

Now, Sir, that treaty which was made between the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the Government of the United 
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States, seventy years ago, has been the cause of constant 
recurring irritation and difficulty between the two coun- 
tries ; and I need not remind the House that no portions cf 
Her Majesty’s dominions have been so vitally and deeply 
interested in that question as what are now known as the 
Dominion of Canada and the Province of Newfoundland. 
This treaty is very striking in two particulars. It gives 
the same territorial advantages, but to a very limited 
extent, over a certain portion of the Island of Newfound- 
land and what is now known as Canada, to the Government 
of the United States, as were given under the Treaty of 
1793, and in return for that—I believe it is perhaps an un- 
paralleled concession by any Government of one country to 
another—was secured the formal renunciation on 
the part of the Government of the United States 
of the liberty of their fishermen to enter any other 
portion of the jurisdictional waters of what was 
then known as British North America, except for four speci- 
fied purposes. Even the privileges enjoyed under those 
four specified purposes were distinctly declared to be 
subject to their being used in such a manner as in no way 
to abuse the privileges thus granted. The adoption of this 
treaty was followed by the passage of' laws on the part of 
the Imperial Parliament and also of the British North 
America Provinces for the purpose of giving it effect. Of 
course, although the treaty distinctly laid down the Inter- 
national law as between the two countries, special legisla- 
tion was requisite in order to provide a means for carrying 
that treaty outand for enforcing its provisions on the part of 
Great Britain and on the part of British North America. 
The exclusion of the United States fishermen from the fish- 
ing grounds of British North America led again to collision 
and difficulty, Seizures were made, the old difficul- 
ties that had existed before the formation of the 
treaty were again called into activity by the presence of 
the United States fishermen in our waters, and by the 
measuree which were taken, especially by Great Britain, 
for the purpose of protecting the rights of the inhabitants 
of British North America. The result of these difficulties was 
the Reciprocity Treaty. The firm stand taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, the firm position taken to protect 
the undoubted rights of her subjects in British North 
America, led to the adoption, in 1854, of what is known as 
the Reciprocity Treaty, a treaty which for twelve years re- 
moved all difficulties in connection with this question. On 
that occasion there was no attempt to limit, define, or in- 
terpret the points that had been raised in the controversy 
between the two countries, but they received their quietus, 
and all these difficulties were removed by the adoption of a 
policy of giving to them Provinces of British North 
America and Newfoundland certain commercial privileges 
by which the trade between this country and the United 
States was extended. I may say that I took the oppor- 
tunity, when delivering my speech on the financial condi- 
tion of the country a year ago, to draw the attention of 
the House to the results of that treaty, and | will just call 
the attention of the House again for one moment toa single 
extract in that speech, in which I referred to the trade 
results of what is known as‘the Reciprocity Treaty of 1¥54. 
It will be found that the United States, during those twelve 
years, from 1854 to 1866, exported to British North 
America home products to the extent of $300,808,370 and 
foreign products to the extent of $62,379,718, the total 
exports to British North America being $363,188,088. The 
imports from the British Provinces into the United States 
during that period amounted to $267,612,131, showing a 
balance during the twelve years in favor of the United 
States of $95,575,957. That is to say, that they sent under 
the operation of that treaty into the British North Ameri. 
can Provinces over 95,000,000 more than we sent into that 
country. I have often been at a loss to know how any 
person in the United States, and much less how any person 
Sir CHartes TupPEr. 


in Canada could disparage that treaty, or could 
speak of the effect of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 as 
having been aone-sided treaty, altogether in favor of British 
North America, and not equally in favor of the United 
States. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Would not the excess include goods 
passing through the country in bond and in transit, such as 
the exportation of wheat through the western canals? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I think not, I think the 
hon. gentleman will find that these are the legitimate 
figares connected with the trade of the two countries, and 
I noticed, shortly after the delivery of this speech, that the 
Hon, T. W. Bayard, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, was interviewed in relation to this, question, and, so 
far as the account of that interview went, I understood him 
to confirm the accuracy of the figures which I had used on 
that occasion. I say I have been greatly at a loss to know 
how, under the circumstances, any person can be found, 
especially in this country, to treat this as a one-sided meas- 
ure in the interests of Canada. So far as what is known 
as Canada is concerned, we know that the trade of our 
country took a very groat bound, and that the result of the 
Reciprocity Treaty was to give a very vast and sudden and 
great and astill-continued impetus to our trade with the 
United States; but, as [ said before, the result was to give 
astill greater expansion of trade to the United States in 
relation to British North America, Iam glad, after spend- 
ing some three months in Washington, to be able to say 
that [had very intimate intercourse with gentlemen of 
different politics holding high positions in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, that [ have taken many oppor. 
tunities of discussing this question with them, and that the 
result is that [did not find one statesman in the United 
States who expressed his satisfacrion at the termination 
of that treaty having taken place. I believe the general 
expression in that country is that commercially it was a 
mistake to have terminated that treaty, and that it would 
have been iofinitely better for the United States and for 
Canada if that treaty bad been continued. That treaty 
was not abrogated on commercial grounds. It was not in 
consequence of any commercial reasons that the abrogation 
took place, but it was, as is well known, in consequence of 
an unhappy sentiment which grew up in the United States, 
that, during the time of the Civil War which rent that 
country asunder, the sympathies of the British North 
American Provinces were very strongly with the South. I 
think there is very great reason to question the soundness 
of that opinion, but, although from the nature and 
the position of our country, being neutral terri- 
tory, advantage was taken of it by the Southerners, by 
those who were engaged in carrying on that war from the 
South, to make it a basis of operations, the Government of 
Canada never showed the slightest favor, but took every 
means in their power to prevent British North America 
being made use of in that struggle. I think, if the records 
of the United States were examined, it wou!d be found that 
ten Canadians, or ten British North Americans, fought in 
the ranks of the Northern side for every une who fought 
on the Southern side. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD... Twenty. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Iam inclined to think that 
my right hon, friend is nearer the mark than 1am when 
he says they were twenty to one. I scarcely know of any 
aid or any allowance which might be proof of this, being 
given to any ofthe soldiers who fought for the South, 
while we know that at this moment the Government of the 


United States are paying a Jarge sum of money to persons - 


who were British subjects then and are British subjects 
now, in QCanada, for theii services during that war. Taking 
that as the best test that the country can show as to where 
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its sympathies were, as far as the substantial and most im- 
ortant kind of aid could be found, it will bs seen that 
ritish North America rendered a great deal more sup- 

port and assistance to the North than to the South. Now, 

I may say that the Treaty of 1854 removed for twelve 

years all these difficulties, but, unfortunately, from the 

causes to which I have alluded, I believe to a large extent 
that a misapprehension of the true facts of the case led to 
that treaty being abrogated. Both parties in this country, 
both parties in the various Provinces—because it was before 
the Union of Canada—regretted that the abrogation took 
place. I believe there was not a Province in what is now 
the Dominion of Canada that did not make every exertion 
first of all to avoid the abrogation of that treaty, and, after 
it was abrogated, to endeavor to have it or something 
equivalent to it restored at as early a period as possible, 

But those efforts were unsuccessful, and then, and while 

these efforts were being continued, as hon. gentlemen 

Opposite know, Canada resorted to a system of licenses to 

prevent a sharp interference with the practiced habits of 

United States fishermen of fishing in the waters of British 

North America. We adopted a mode of endeavoring to 

prevent collision and difficulty. While there might be no 

hope of our being able to settle this question by a recur- 
rence to something like the Treaty of 1854, every effort was 
made by the adoption of licenses to remove irritation and 
prevent collision of every kind, in order to favor, as far as 
possible, the solution of the question in that way; but ulti- 
mately we} were obliged to fall back on the principle of 
protecting our fisheries, we were obliged to adopt such 
measures as the fishermen hada right to expect at our 
hands; being excluded from the American market by high 
duties, having their calliny very seriously interfered witb, 
they had a right to demand at the hands of the Government 
and the Parliament of Canada that measures should be 
taken for the protection of the rights which they undoubt- 

edly enjoyed and which, under the Treaty of 1818, 

had been settled in what one would suppose was 

as clear and concise and emphatic a manner as 
it was possible that any question could be settled. 

The result was that seizures again occurred, and the Ameri- 

can fishermen, encroaching upon the waters of British 

North America, found themselves again in difficulties. The 

result of that was, as you all know, that in 1871 anew 

treaty was made, and I have often thought of the old adage, 
that ‘everything comes to him who waits,” when I havo 
thought of the manner in which my right hon. friend on 
my left was attacked in this House and out of it, in connec- 
tion with the Washington Treaty, and the satisfaction he 
must have experienced when, after the treaty had been in 
operation for ten years, there was not a single public man 
in Canada but was ready to do everything possible to main- 
tain and to continue that very treaty. On that occasion, 
as hon. gentlemen know, my right hon. friend made the 
same effort to settle this question upon the lines that had 
been settled in 1854; the effort was to obtain from the 
United States, instead of a money payment for the privi- 
leges which their fishermen were anxious to enjoy in the 
waters of Canada, such an expansion of commercial inter- 
course, and the increase of trade between the two 
countries, as would meet the wishes of. the 
people of Canada, and be a_ settlement that 
would commend itself to the judgment and approval 
of everybody. That effort, however, was not successful ; and 
when the treaty was presented for consideration to this House 
—and I remember the occasion well, when hon. gentlemen on 
the other side of the House felt it their duty to criticise 
very severely that treaty, and we were compelled, in self- 
defence, to say something in its support—I remember very 
woll appealing to hon. gentlemen opposite, as I shall appeal 
to them tc-day, not to press the Government unduly toshow 


that were obtained by the Washington Treaty of 1871. One 
of the conditions of the treaty was that an international 
arbitration should take plaee at Halifax for the purpose of 
ascertaining the increased value of the fisheries of Canada 
to the people of the United States over and above the omis- 
sion of the duty on fish and the corresponding right to fish 
in their waters, that the balance of advantages should be 
examined by an international arbitration for the purpose 
of arriving at the amount that should be paid by the United 
States to Canada. J appealed to hon, gentlemen opposite 
on that occasion not to compel us, in self-defence, to show 
that the treaty which had been signed was one advan- 
tageous’ to Canada, not to compel us to take such 
strong grounds as would be used against us when 
that arbitration, at a subsequent time, should take 
place. Well, Sir, I am sorry to say that my appeal on that 
occasion was not as successful as I trust it will beon this 
occasion; I am sorry to say that we were forced to make 
some very strong and very clear statements to the House 
in justification of my right hon. friend‘for putting his name 
to the Washington Treaty of 1871. Well, just as I ex- 
pected, and nobody knows better than the hon. member for 
Halifax (Mr. Jones), who sits opposite—for this arbitra- 
tion took place in the city whore he lives—no person knows 
better than himself, that one main element of the United 
States case was the production of the very speeches which 
we had been compelled to make on the floor of this House 
in defence of that treaty. Every word that we stated on 
that occasion was used to our disadvantage and to our de: 
triment—I will not say that it was very successfully used, 
because [ do not think that Canada has any great right to 
complain of the amount that was awarded on that occasion, 
$5,500,000 for the period during which the treaty was to 
last, for the benefits derived by the people of the 
United States over and above those which were 
conceded by giving free fish. Of course, 
we know thatthe treaty was abrogated. Many persons 
have said, Sir, that we were not only successful in that 
arbitration, but that we were too successful, that, in 
fact, the award that was made was the main reason why 
the United States took the earliest possible moment to 
denounce that treaty and to terminateit. Ido not believe, 
myself, that the award was too successfal, I believe it is 
almost impossible to over-estimate the advantages of enjoy- 
ing the fisheries that, fortunately for us, are contained in 
the jurisdictional waters of Canada. But, as I said before, 
unfortunately that treaty was abrogated. And, Sir, I 
must, in passing, pay my tribute to the hon. member for 
Hast York (Mr. Mackenzie), who at that period led the 
Government of this country. It is well known that that 
hon, gentleman, in the discharge of what he conceived to 
be, and what undoabtedly was, the high duty that we owe 
to Canada in the high position he occupied, adopted 
measures to prevent that question of money ever being 
considered. The hon, gentleman sent one of his colleagues, 
or if not one of his colleagues at the time, a gentleman 
belonging to his party, of great ability and of great 
attainments, the late Hon. George Brown,—he sent him 
to Washington to co-operate with the British Minister at 
Washington, and once more he made a strenuous effort to 
settle this question of increased value of our fisheries over 
those of the United States, and over the advantages to bo 


‘derived from having an opportunity of entering our fish 


free in the American market; I say, he obtained the ap- 
pointment by Her Majesty’s Government of the Hon. 
George Brown as commissioner, and that gentleman 
exhausted every effort in his power to carry out the views 
of the hon. member for East York, to again revive the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. As that treaty had been 
refused on a former occasion, he went further than the lines 
of that treaty, and by introducing a certain number of 


to Parliament and to show to the country the advantages | articles to be passed free between the two countrios, as well 
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as the natural products of the two countries, he endeavored 
to enlarge and expand what had been obtained by the Treaty 
of 1854, I believe there was nota single item that was 
free under the Reciprocity Treaty of -1854, that the Hon. 
Mr. Brown did not embody in the treaty which he signed 
as to be made free between Canada and the United States, 
under the Treaty of 1874, which last troaty was arrived at 
between the two Governments. AsI said before, and as I 
said the other day, I feel it is only right in passing 
to say, that the efforts to obtain the freest possible 
commercial intercourse between Canada and_ the 
United States, consistent with the rights and in- 
terests of the two Governments, is a policy that 
does not only belong to one party, but it is the property of 
both parties in this country. The hon, member for Hast 
York showed his hearty appreciation of the value of such a 
policy, when he was leading his Administration, just as 
much as my right hon, friend showed it on the occasion of 
going to Washington in 1871, and on all and every occasion 
when that question has come up for consideration, But the 
Senate rejected that treaty, or, at all events, did not take it 
up, and consequently we were thrown back upon arbitra- 
tion ; and I think it is a matter of sincere gratification, and 
always will be to the people of Canada, to know that after 
the most careful and painstaking examination, after taking 
all the sworn testimony that could be adduced on the side 
of the United States, and by Canada, and after the most 
careful consideration of that testimony, and the fullest con. 
sideration of the whole question, that international commis. 
sion awarded no less than $5,500,000, or something ap- 
proaching $500,000 per annum, as the value of the fisheries 
of Canada over and above those of the United States, and 
the additional advantage of having a free market 
in the United States for the fish of Canada. Now, 
Sir, under the circumstances, that Treaty of 1871 was 
abrogated on Ist July, 1885. But I must do the Govern- 
ment of the United States the credit to say that they 
seemed to be equally impressed with the Government of 
Canada as to the importance of avoiding the difficulties and 
collisions that were likely to arise out of the abrogation 
of that treaty, and as those difficulties were likely to again 
present themselves a measure was arranged jointly between 
the Government of the United States and the Government 
of Great Britain, on behalf of the Government of Canada, 
for the purpose of endeavoring to avoid those difficulties 
again presenting themselves. Past experience had shown 
both countries how exceedingly undesirable it was to have 
men like the fishermen of the two countries, who were 
away from home, who were not under such easy control as 
persons on land are, carrying cut measures the end of 
which it might be very difficult to foresee; and at the 
suggestion of the British Minister, Mr Bayard, the then 
distinguished and now equally distinguished Secretary of 
State of the United States, entered into a temporary 
arrangement whereby American fishermen were allowed the 
privileges of the treaty during the remainder of the season— 
that is, the season of 1885—with the understanding that the 
President should bring the question before Congress at its 
next session, and recommend a joint commission by the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain to con- 
s.der the question in the interest of good neighborhood and 
friendly intercourse between the two countries, thus afford. 
ing a prospect of negotiating for the development and ex. 
tension of trade between the United States and British 
North America. I use Mr. Bayard’s words. The Govern- 
ment of Canada most readily assented to this view, and 
true to the policy that had been invariably pursued on 
both sides of this House, that of doing everything possible 
to promote trade relations between the two countries and 
to remove difficulties connected with the fisheries, the 
Government at once agreed that if the President would 
send to Congress a recommendation of the appointment of 
Sir CoagLes Tupper, 


a commission having such object in view, they would allow 
the American fishermen to have free access to the fisheries 
of Canada, the same as they had enjoyed during the con- 
tinuance of the treaty. President Cleveland, keeping good 
faith with the Government of Great Britain and Canada, 
sent a message to Congress on 5th December, 1885, premis- 
ing that: 

‘Tn the interests of good neighborhood and of the commercial inter- 


course of an adjacent community, the question of the North American 
fisheries is one of much importance.’’ 


He recommended a commission : 


“ Charged with the consideration and settlement, upon a just, equi- 
table and honorable basis, of the entire question of the fishing rights of 
the two Governments.’’ 

Unfortunately, the Senate did not approve the recommenda- 
tion, The fishermen of Gloucester, who, naturally, I sup- 
pose, confined their attention to their own interests, and 
regardless of the effects of the course they proposed to pur- 
sue, at once petitioned Congress in the most earnest manner 
against any such proposal. They declared they did not 
want to have anything to do with the fishing grounds or 
waters of Canada, and they induced the Senate to reject the 
proposal by a vote of thirty to ten, and the proposal was re- 
jected accordingly. We were then thrown back, necessarily, 
upon the only means of protecting the rights and inte- 
rests of Canada, I may say that a very mistaken apprehension 
has arisen from the continuous exertions of all parties and 
classes in this country to obtain reciprocal trade relations 
with the United States. The policy of obtaining the free 
interchange of the natural products of the two countries, 
the products of the sea, of the forest, of the farm and of the 
mine, as [ have said, has been continuously the policy of 
both parties in this country, and they have pressed that in 
season and out of season upon our great neighbors to the 
south of us, And that, unfortunately, has led to a very 
erroneous impression. When my hon. friend the Minister 
of Marine and Fishories was compelled to adopt the same 
policy that had been adopted by the hon. member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell), who organised that depart- 
ment with great ability and who filled the position of 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries with equally great ability 
during a considerable time; I say when the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries fell back upon the same policy his 
predecessor had adopted under like circumstances and took 
such measures as were absolutely necessary and indispen- 
sible for the protection of the rights and _ interests 
of the fishermen cf Canada, the United States com- 
plained bitterly. Difficulties again took place. Fisher-— 
men, perhaps, are the most intractable and uncontrollable 


people in ths world, and when a fisherman gets on board ~ 


his little smack he thinks he is monarch of all he surveys, 
and he can go where he pleases, and do what he pleases, 
The result was that, as before, collisions occurred. Those 
parties brought themselves under the operation of the law, 
and it was absolutely necessary, as I have said, in the de- 
fence of Canadian fishermen, to make examples of those 
parties who showed that disregard for law. The result was, 
an entirely erroneous impression grew up throughout the 
United States. It was shared by the Government—by the 
Senate, by the House of Representatives. It was accepted by 
the great body of the people; and the press and the people 
of the United States, almost without exception, came to the 
conclusion, without a particle of ground to justify it, that 
Canada was enforcing a most harsh, ungenerous and un- 
warrantable construction of the terms of the Treaty of 1818, 
for the purpose of forcing reciprocal trade relations 
upon the United States. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
know that this became a universal sentiment in that 
country. One can understand the mass of the people 
in the United States sharing such an impression. 
People say, and at the outset it seems a reasonable propos-~ 
ition: ‘ Why is it that the fishermen of the United States 
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of America cannot obtain the same consideration in a 
United States port that a Canadian fisherman obtains in the 
United States port?” Well, Sir, the answer is obvious. 
The American Government renounced the right to enter 
our waters, as England and Canada never did renounce the 
right to enter the waters of the United States of America. 
The United States, in consideration of certain territorial 
rights over a portion of our country, in a part of Newfound- 
land and Labrador, and the Magdalen Islands, and in con- 
sideration of obtaining such territorial rights as I believe 
are unparalleled in the world in any other country, re- 
nounced forever the rights of their fishing vessels of any kind 
whatever to come into the jurisdictional waters of Canada 
or British North America, as it was then called, except for 
specified purposes, and then under such terms and con- 
ditions as would forever preveut their abusing those priv- 
ileges which we allow them to enjoy. The press of the 
United States has conceded this, but you cannot make the 
mass of the people understand it, and it is astonish- 
ing how many men of standing and position in 
the United States never seem to have grasped that 
question that the fishermen of the United States 
occupy entirely a different position in the waters of Canada 
from that which the fishermen of Canada occupy in the 
waters of the United States. This was not done by an Act 
of the Government of this country, but one can see, Sir, how 
easy it is that ihe mass of the people, not understanding 
those terms, not understanding the character of this treaty, 
and not understanding the obligations which the Govern- 
ment of the United States had taken in regard to this ques- 
tion, should be misled. Then, Sir, another d fficulty arose, 
and that was wiih reference to the rights that those fishing 
vessels should enjoy when in our waters. It was claimed by 
the Government of the United States, in 1818, that no com- 
mercial vessel could come into the waters of British North 
America from the United States, that there was no inter- 
course, that those were privileges given to the fishing ves- 
sels by that treaty beyond anything that was enjoyed by 
any other class of vessels. And when a changed condition 
of things came about; when the commercial arrangements 
of 1830 had entirely changed the status of their fishing ves- 
sels in our waters, under that commercial arrangement 
it was provided, that the trading vessels could enter 
freely the ports of British North America and the 
United States trading vessels could enter our ports. 
As there was no exemption or exclusion of fishing 
vessels, they claimed that rights had been acquired by 
the fishing vessels that entirely took them out of the 
category ot the Treaty of 1818, under which they were 
restricted from going into our waters for any but the four 
I think, Sir, that that contention, upon examin- 
ation, proves to bo entirely unfounded. I do not think it 
would be possible for any constitutional lawyer to maintain 
that proposition for a single moment. ‘The arrangement 
of 1630 was a commercial arrangement, founded upon an 
Act of Congress, on the one side, authorising the Govers- 
ment of the United States whenever the King in Council 
would admit United States vessels to the Bermudas, the 
Caicos, the British West Indies and the ports of British 
North America, including Newfoundland; that whenever 
the King in Council would, by proclamation, admit their 
vessels to our ports, they would admit our vessels in the 
tame way to theirs. It was, therefore, a bilateral arran ze- 
ment entered into and based upon an Act of Congress upon 
the proposition made by the President and upon the Order 
in Council made by the King. Now, Sir, the treaty is a 
superior instrument to that Order in Council, and that 
Order in Council is silent as to fishing vessels. The 
treaty solomoly declared that the people of the United 
States renoucced forever the right to claim for a 


_fishing vessel any such commercial privileges whatever. 


And uuder those circumstances it isa principle in law, 


constitutional as well as general law, and I believe accepted 
by all countries, that you cannot repeal and change and 
alter a specific provision by a general ono unless some 
arrangement had been subsequently provided as to such 
specific provision. The general terms as to vessels in the 
commercial arrangement of 1830 and the absence of any 
reference to fishing vessels, left fishing vessels exactly in 
the same position a3 they were before. But, Sir, that was 
not the only ground, It was also claimed that under the 
clause of the Washington Treaty of 1871, to which my right 
hon, friend was a party, there was a bonding clause in that, 
and that this bonding clause provided that the United States 
vessels were authorised to tranship their cargoes in bond in 
the same way that Canadian vessels were allowed 
to tranship their cargoes in bond through the United 
States. But again, Sir, not only was there no reference 
made to fishing vessels being relieved from _ the 
renunciations of the Government of the United 
States under the Treaty of 1818, but there was the fact —as 
hon. gentlemen opposite, many of whom watched this 
matter at Halitax, well know—that when this question was 
raised and the representative of Canadasaid: ‘‘ You are en- 
joying privileges here in the transhipment of fish under the 
treaty, and you are enjoying the advantage of buying bait 
and supplies of all kinds for your fishermen and under this 
treaty, you must consider what is due to the Government of 
Canada for those privileges which you enjry.” I say, Sir, 
that Mr. Foster, acting as the Agent of the Government of 
the United States, moved a resolution declaring that under 
the Washington Treaty, the Government of the United 
States had no such right and no such privilege to tranship 
a cargo of fish or buy bait or supplies of any kind whatever. 
Although during the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 it had 
been freely permitted by the Government of Canada during 
the 12 years that the Washington Treaty was in force, 
they declared that under clause 29, as it stands there to-day, 
and under which this right is claimed, that they had no 
such privileges before the fishery clause was removed from 
that treaty, as it was by its abrogation. Therefore I say 
that when this matter comes to be examined, the House 
will see the position we occupy, the House will also 


see the difficult position we were in when we 
had the public mind of the United States inflamed 
by a misapprehension on this question, When we 


had the Government and Congress of the United States 
acting as one man in relation to this question, it will be at 
once appreciated how difficult and how serious this matter 
had become. Although we were not giving an ungenerous, 
nor not giving an extreme interpretation to the treaty at all, 
but that we were simply doing that which my hon. friend 
opposite found it necessary to do as his successor, that is to 
defend the just rights of the fishermen of Canada—and no 
Government would be worthy of the name of Government 
who would shrink for a single moment from that duty—the 
result was that because we took this action the sentiment 
of public men in the United States became inflamed, and 
instead of anything like increased freedom of commercial 
intercourse or of anythiog that was calculated to be 
of advantage or benefit to the two countries, they had 
recourse to the passage of what was called a Retaliatory 
Act. It was not a Retaliatory Act, but it was a Non inter- 
course Act based upon an entire misapprehension of the posi- 
tion of the two countries and of the questionsin relation to 
them. And as I said a year ago when standing here, 
it was an Act that was entirely uncalled for. 
Well, Sir, 1 took the opportunity of drawing the attention 
of this House at some little length to the position 
in which I stood in relation to that Non intercourse 
Act. I said that it was the only cloud on the commercial 
horizon of Canada, and I pointed out the unwarrantable 
character, as I considered it, of the Act. I pointed out that 
it seemed to be founded on an entire misapprehension of 
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what the position of Canada was in relation to this ques- 
tion. I was very severely criticised—if not by hon. gentle- 
men opposite, who are always extremely indulgent to me— 
by the press representing them, for that speech. It was 
stated to be a very offensive speech, and to have a tone that 
was calculated to be extremely irritating to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and two or three leading and 
prominent newspapers in this country have from that day 
to this asserted that here in my place in Parliament [ 
declared that non-intercourse would be a very good thing 
for Canada, Well, Sir, as | dare say you know, I do not 
often correct statements made in the press, however much 
they may misrepresent what I say or do; but I may here 
take the opportunity of saying that no man can read the 
speech I delivered on that occasion and find any foundation 
whatever for any such statement. I did state that it would 
become the imperative duty of the Government of Canada, 
in vindication of the rights of our fishermen, to adopt the 
policy of protecting our fisheries. I stated that there was 
no warrant for such an Act as had been passed in the United 
States; and as the best means of protecting ourselves 
against the effects of a policy so unjust and so injurious to 
everybody—so detrimental to the interests both of the 
United States and Canada—I pointed out that, fortunately 
for Canada, we had attained a position that did not leave 
us so entirely at the mercy of our neighbors to the south of 
us as we should otherwise have been. I pointed out that 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway had given 
the people of Canada means for the free intercourse of one 
Province and one part of our people with another, without 
their being forced to go through the United States of 
America. { used language as strong, | think, as could be 
used to show the opinion I had of such an Act, when I said: 


“ Deeply as we would deploreso mad and so unjustifiable an act 

on the part of a great country like this great Republic of the United 
States adopting such a barbarous policy as that of non-intercourse with 
a friendly power, we stand in the proud position of knowing that if that 
policy were adopted to-morrow, we have perfected our own lines of 
communication and have the most complete means of communication 
from the furthest and most remote section of our country dowa to the 
sea” 
I think, Sir, that that was calculated to show that we had 
to a certain extent protected ourselves from the ruinous 
position we should have been placed in if we had not those 
means of inter-communication; and I do not think that was 
inviting non-intercourse or intimating that it was a policy 
of which I approved. I said further : 

‘‘Now, intercourse would not be an unmixed evil. I would deeply de- 
plore it; every member of the House and every inteliigent Canadian 
would deeply deplore any interruption of the commercial relations 
which exist between this country and the United States, but I cannot 
forget that, if the policy of non-intercourse were adopted, it would lead 
to the development of those channels of communication between our- 
selves.” 


In another place I said : 
‘¢ While I most earnestly hope no such policy will be adopted.” 


I thus call attention for a moment in passing to the lan- 
guage 1 then used in order to show that I was not guilty of 
the supreme folly that I would have been guilty of if I had 
spoken of non-intercourse between 6),000,000 of people 
of the United States of America and 5,00,000 on this 
side of the line as anything but what every intelligent 
Canadian wou!d deplore, as 1 think every intelligent Ameri- 
can ought to deplore it. But, Sir, I will just say that this 
specch does not seem to have been attended with the very 
unpleasant results that some people in this country feared, 
who thought it was pitched in too defiant atone fora small 
people like the people of Canada, and was calculated to 
exasperate our neighbors and bring about those unfortunate 
results, All 1 can say is that those remarks received a very 
considerable amount of attention in the press of the United 
States, Some portions of them appeared in leading journals 
in the United States; and the result was, Sir, that instead 
Sir CuarLes TUPPER. 


of having any reason to suppose that I had been guilty of 
an indiscreet actin making the references which I felt, ag 
a member of this House, I was bound to make in dealing 
with the position in which the country stood, the only 
result, so far as I am aware, was this. Ido not know that 
the speech had any connection with it; but I know this, 
that a mutual friend—I have no objection to mentioning 
that it was Mr. Wiman—at an early day after this 
speech was delivered, intimated to me that ho had 
had a long conversation with the Secretary of Siate 
of the United States, Mr. Bayard, and that that gentleman 
had said that he would be very glad to have an opporte- 
nity of discussing the mutual relations of Canada and the 
United States with either my right hon. friend the Premier 
of Canada or your humble servant. I brought that state- 
ment under the notice of His Hxcellency the Governor- 
General and my right hon. friend; and as it was quite im- 
possible for him to leave his place in Parliament at that 
time, 1 took advantage of the Haster holidays to accept 
this informal invitation, I went down to Washington, and 
was presented to Mr. Bayard by Her Majesty’s Minister 
there. Our conversation on that occasion, as you are 
aware, was personal and private, but the House will be able 
to gather what the effect of that conversation was, when I 
refer to the result. It was on the 2lst of May that I had 


that intorview with Mr. Bayard, and I can only say that it. 


was a very gratifying ono in every possible respect. That 
distinguished gentleman seemed fully to appreciate what 
he owed to the great country in which he filled the high 
function of Secretary of State, and he showed also his ap- 
preciation of the importance of maintaining tho most 
friendly commercial relations with Canada, I am relieved, 
however, from any violation of secrecy in regard to that 
interview in view of the correspondence which occurred, 
Mr. Bayard told me that he would repeat our conversation 
to the President of the United Siates, and would communi- 
cate to me the result at an early day. On the 31st of May, 
I received a letter with waich hon. gentlemen are all 
familiar. 
whole of it; but it is necessary, in order to give a proper 
view of the basis of the conference from which this 
treaty has resulted, that I should draw the atten- 
tion of the House to some of the remarks made by 
Mr, Bayard in that letter. In his letter to mo he said; 

“The immediate difficulty to be settled is found in the Treaty of 1818 
between the United States and Great Britain, which has been guestio 
vexata ever since it was concluded, and to-day is suffered to interfere 
with and seriously embarrass the good understanding of both countries 
in the important commercial relations and interests which have come 
into being since its ratification, and for the adjustment of which it ig 
wholly inadequate, as has been unhappily proved by the events of the 
past two years. I am confident we both seek to attain a jast and per- 
manent settlement—and there is but one way to procure it—and that is 
by a straightforward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of 
the entire commercial relations of the two countries. I say commercial, 
because I do not propose to include, however indirectly, or by any in- 
tendment, however partial or oblique, the political relations of Canada 
and the United States, nor to effect the legislative independence of either 
country.’ 


Tam glad to know that Mr. Bayard had too much respect 
for the people of Canada, and he has since learned, in the 
most conclusive manner, that his views were well founded, 
to come to any other conclusion than that no Canadian 
would ever consent to be legislated for by any country in 
the world, 


‘‘ When you were here I prepared to send my reply to the ‘ observa- 
tions’ upon my proposal for the settlement (of November i5 last), 
which were communicated to Mr. Phelps by Lord Salisbury on March 
24, and also to express my views of his lordship’s alternative proposi: 
tion. Your visit and invitation to negotiate here was entirely welcome, 
and of this I endeavored to impress you. Conversation with the 
President has confirmed these views and now it remains to give 
them practical effect. Great Britain being the only trea.y-making 
party to deal with the United States, the envoys of that Government 
alone are authorised to speak in her behalf and create her obligations. 
I presume you will be personally constituted a Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain to arrange here, with whomsoever may be selected to repre= 


I will not trouble the House with reading the — 
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sent the United States’ terms of agreement, for a modus vivendi to meet 
the present emergencies and also a permanent plan to avoid all future 
disputes. Itappears to me that as matters now stand the colony of 
Newfoundland ought to be represented and included, for a single ar- 
- rangement should suffice to regulate all the joint and several interests 
involved. I should, therefore, be informed speedily through the proper 
channel as to the authorisation and appointment by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of such representatives. 
“The gravity of the present condition of affairs between our two 
countries demand entire frankness. I feel we stand at ‘the parting of 
. the ways.’ In one direction I can see @ well assured, steady, health- 
ful relationship, devoid of petty jealousies, and filled with the fruits of a 
prosperity arising out of a friendship cemented by mutual interests, and 
enduring because based upon justice; on the other, a career of embit- 
tered rivalry, staining our long frontier with the hues of hostility, in which 
victory means the destruction of an adjacent prosperity without gain to 
tke prevalent party—a mutual, physical and moral deterioration which 
ought to be abhorrent to patriots on both sides, and which I am sure 
no two men will exert themselves more to prevent than the parties to 
this unofficial correspondence.’’ 


I replied on the 10th June to Mr. Bayard in the following 
terms, I will not trouble the House by reading the whole of 
the letter, but only such parts that will show the basis of 
this conference : 


“‘ My Duar Mr. Bayarp,—I had great pleasure in receiving your letter 
of May 31, evincing as it does the importance which you attach to 
an amicable adjustment of the fisheries question and the maintenance of 
the cordial commercial relations between the United States and Canada, 
under which; such vast and mutually beneficial results have grown up. 
T entirely concur in your statement that we both seek to attain a just 
and permanent settlement—and that there is but one way to procure it 
—and that is by astraightforward treatment on a liberal and statesman- 
like plan of the entire commercial relations of the two countries. I note 
particularly your suggestions that as the interests of Canada are so 
immediately concerned, Her Majesty’s Government should be invited to 
depute a Canadian statesman to negotiate with youa ‘modus vivendi 
to meet present emergencies and also a permanent plan to avoid all 
disputes,’ and I feel no doubt that a negotiation thus undertaken would 
greatly increase the prospects of a satisfactory solution.” 


I concluded by saying : 


“‘T have thought it my duty and also the most effectual manner of 
giving effect to your suggestion, to make knowa to Lord Lansdowne 
the purport of my correspondence with you. He is strongly desirous of 
facilitating a settlement, and will at once bring the matter before the 
Secretary of State, with an expression of his hope that no time will be 
lost in taking steps for establishing, by means of personal communica- 
tions with your Government, a modus vivendi such as you have described, 
and also for arriving at an understanding in regard to a lasting adjust- 
ment of our commercial relations. ’’ 


The result you know. I will read, in order to place the 
House in fuil possession of the exact state of affairs, an 
extract from Mr. Bayard’s letter to Mr, Phelps, the Ameri- 
can Minister in London : 


“The visit here of Sir Charles Tupper, on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, was received with cordiality, and expressions were ex- 
changed of a mutual desire for the settlement of all existing difficulties, 
and for the increased freedom of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Canada. In consequence of the statement made by 
Sir Charles Tupper on the occasion referred to, I wrote him a personal 
and unofficial letter on 3lst May, and received on 10th June his reply, 
and copies of this correspondence were duly sent to you. Yesterday, Sir 

| Lionel West handed me, without comment, the following copy of a tele- 
gram to him from Lord Salisbury : 

‘If the Secretary of State will formally propose the appointment of a 
Commission as suggested by him in his correspondence with Sir Charles 

_ Tupper, Her Majesty’s Government will agree with great pleasure. 


| ‘SALISBURY.’ 
_ “And TI have just telegraphed you to the following effect :— 
_ ¢Prerps, Minister, London. 


“ «Sir Lionel West handed me yesterday a telegram from Lord Salis- 
bury agreeing to the negotiation suggested by him informally in corres- 
pondence with Sir Charles Tupper after his visit to this capital, and 

| requesting me to make a formal proposal which will be forwarded to 


_ you at once. 
‘3AYARD.’”’ 


_Lintend to read but two other extracts as the only other 
parts of this correspondence which are pertinent to the sub- 
ject: 

‘(The number of plenipotentiaries to be employed on either side does 


comprehended the same class of questions substantially, and as I have 
before remarked in my correspondence with you, was negotiated by the 
Earl of Elgin, at that time Governor General of Canada, and Mr. Wm 
_L. Marcy, then the Secretary of State for the United States. By refer- 
ring also to our prior treaties with Great Britain, it will be found that 


not seem to be immaterial to the object in view. The Treaty of 1854 | 


the number of plenipotentiaries employed on either side varied, and 
was frequently uncqual.’’ 


He further said: 


“Tt ig regarded by the President as of the highest importance that a 
distinct and friendly understanding should without delay be arrived at 
between the United States and Great Britain touching the question of 
the rights which belong respectively to the citizens of the United States 
and the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty in relation to the fisheries on 
the coasts of the British possessions in North America, and as to any 
other questions which affect the trade and commercial relations between 
the United States and those possessions. You are, therefore, instructed 
to propose to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the appointment of an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, to meet in the city of Washington a Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Government of the United States, duly authorized 
by the respective Governments to treat and discuss the mode of settling 
all questions which have arisen out of the fisheries on the coasts of 
British North America, and all other questions affecting the relations be- 
tween the United States and Her Britannic Majesty’ s possessions in 
British North America.” 


The House having heard those extracts, will at once under- 
stand the circumstances under which this conference was 
brought about and plenipotentiaries appointed on both sider. 
Her Majesty’s Government appointed the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain as leader of the conference on the British side ; 
they appointed Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, Sir 
Lionel Sackville West, as the second plenipotentiary. The 
Colonial Minister sent a despatch to Lord Lansdowne, the 
Governor General of Canada, to say that the British Gov- 
ernment wished the Government of Canada to say who 
would be acceptable as representing the Government of 
Canada at this conference, and it is only right to my right 
hon, friend (Sir John A, Macdonald) that I should say that 
they intimated, as it was very naturally to be expected they 
would, that the appointment to that position of the same 
distinguished gentleman, who had actel asa Joint High 
Commissioner in 1871 with such ability and succesr, 
would be entirely acceptable to Her Majesty’s Government. 
I came out to Canada without the slightest idea whatever 
that I would be appointed in connection with this commis; 
sion. I returned here after having discharged the duties 
which were incumbent on me and which I had been called 
upon to perform. Immediately, my right hon. friend told 
me that he was anxious that I should go to Washington as 
the third plenipotentiary. Lord Linsdowne was good 
enough to join in expressing his desire that I should fill that 
position. I daresay, il the truth were known, my right 
hon. friend here thought that haviog had so much to do 
with the negotiation of this conference, and representing, 
as I had the honor of representing in the Government of 
Canada, the interests of one of the most important of the 
Maritime Previnces, the Province of Nova Scotia, there was 
a certain fituess in my being called upon to discharge this 
duty. I thought that, under the circumstances, I could not 
decline, but 1 made it a condition that I should have the 
able and invaluable assistance of my colleague, the Minister 
of Justice, as the legal adviser of the British side at this 
conference, a8 I knew that matters of the greatest impor- 
tance would arise in which the opinions and the advice and 
the knowledge of that hon. gentleman, his legal and con- 
stitutional krowledge, would beinvaluable. With the utmost 
readiness, that hon. gentleman at once consented to associate 
himself with the Commission in that capacity; and 
I must at the same time tender my heartfelt thanks to the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, whose province I was to a 
certain extent apparently invading, for the very zealous 
and hearty and valuable co-operation which his intimate 
knowledge of that subject enabled him to give us, I take 
this opportunity of saying that a statement which has been 
made by leading public journalsin this country in reference 
to my owa position on that occasion iserroneous, A good 
deal of sympathy has been expressed for me. I have 
already mentioned the great kindness which I have re- 
ceived even from my opponents in this country, but an 
amount of sympathy has been extended to me which I must: 
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disavow any occasion for. A great deal has been said and 
a great deal of sympathy has been expressed, as to the 
unfortunate position in which Sir Charles Tupper found 
himself in Washington in battling on the one side for the 
rights of Canada, and finding tho pressure of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the other side ; and that in fact I was com- 
pelled, by the strong line which was taken by Her Majesty’s 
representative, Mr. Chamberlain, to yield and surrender 
what it must have cost me a great deal of pain and 
suffering to do. I would be unworthy of the position 
I occupy in this House if I did not at once disavow 
anything of the kind. Ido not think it would have been 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government to make a better 
and a more judicious selection than they did in Mr. Cham- 
berlain, as the leader of the British side in that conference. 
That hon. gentleman is one of the foremost statesmen in 
Eogland; that right hon. gentleman, as the House very 
well knows, as the leader of the Radical party in Great 
Britain, was perhaps especially qualified, by the position he 
occupied in Imperial politics, to be an acceptable envoy to 
the United States of America; and, after three months of 
very intimate intercourse and asscciation in the city of 
Washington, I have no hesitation in saying that I do not 
believe it would have been possible for Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to select any gentleman who would have been 
more acceptable to all classes of people in that great 
capital. In regard to my own position in that conference, 
I have already shown the House how largely I am re:pon- 
sible for what |.as taken place. The conference was initi- 
ated from the interview which took place between myself 
and Mr, Bayard. I was subsequently asked toserve as one 
of Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries on that important mis- 
sion; but [ am bound to say that if, instead of the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Lionel Sackville West, I 
had had as my colleagues two of the foremost statesmen of 
Canada, taken from either side of the House, it would have 
been impossible to have had the contentions of Canada 
more uniformly supported than they were from the legin- 
ning to theend. If theveis any mistake, if this treaty is 
not what Canada had a right to expect it should be, I am 
bound to say that there is no man more respoasible for that 
than myself. These hon. gentlemen, from the beginning 
to the end, stood by the interests of Cavada in the most 
unflinching way. I have heard, in this House and out of 
this House, that it was desirable that the time should come 
when Canada could appoint her own plenipotentiaries and 
envoys to deal with the negotiation of treaties, but I speak 
from experience and from a knowledge of the facts when 1 
say that a greater mistake it would be impossible to con 
ceive. In the position which Canada occupies, great and 
important as it is, and with the great future we have un- 
doubtedly before us in the development of the enormous 
resources of this country, while the time may come when 
we will be in a position which will enable us to go into an 
international conference with that power and influence 
which alone will qualify a plenipotentiary to negotiate 
with other countries, until that time comes, it 
is impossible to overrate the value of having the 
Empire of Great Britain behind us, A_ pleni- 
potentiary is able to command just that amount of respect 
when he is fighting a keen and hard battle for his country, 
just that amount of influence and power which that country 
commands among the States of the world; and I say that, 
until we obtain that influence and that power, nothing 
would be more idle or detrimental or suicidal to the best 
interests of Canada than to divest ourselves or to be re- 
lieved from the potent influence of standing under the egis 
_of the mightiest Empire in the world. Now, I must say a 
single word with reference to my colleagues representing 
the Government of the United States. I have already 
given you a tolerable insight into the views of Mr, Bayard. 
That hon. gentleman, as the House knows, is the worthy 
Sir Caaries TUPPER, 


representative of a long line of the most eminent statesmen — 
in the United States, and no person in the Government of 
that country commands more uniformly or more 
deservedly the respect and confidence of the United 
States than the Hon. T. W. Bayard, the Secretary of State. 
Tu the Hon, W. L, Putnam, we bad opposed to us a gentle- 
man occupying so distinguished a legal position in New 
England that his name has been frequently heard within 
the last fortnight as the successor of that eminent jurist, 
the late Hon. Chief Justice of the United States ; we had 
in him a gentleman more intimately acquainted with the 
fishing interests of the United States than almost any other 
gen'leman who could be suggested, and whose legal stand- 
ing and position are calculated to obtain the confidence and 
respect of all who know him, In the third plenipotentiary re- 
presenting the United States, we had Mr. Angell, President 
of the Michigan University at Ann Arbor, a gentleman 
who, although a supporter of the Republican party, was 
selected in consequence of his great professional knowledge 
of international law, and the fact that he had been selected 
by a Republican Government in the United States to dis- 
charge most important duties as a Commissioner to China, 
in the arrangement of a treaty, 1 do not believe, Sir, that 
it would be possible for any Government in the United 
States to select three gentlemen more eminently patriotic, 
more heartily devoted to the interests of their country, 
than the three gentlemen I have named; and after 
sivting face to face with them for three months in keen 
and sharp controversy, the only result of our communica- 
tion has been to leave upon my mind the very highest 
respect for the charaeter, standing and ability of those 
gentlemen, and a desire not only of continuing the acquaint- 
ance which I had the pleasure of making with them, but 
that it should perpetuate a genuine and thorough friend- 
ship. I can only say, Sir, that when I came to meet them 
in conference, I was greatly surprised, and you will not be 
surprised to learn that such was the case after hearing the » 
papers I have read with reference to commercial inter- © 
course, after the statement of the President of the United 
States in his Message of 1885, asking for a commission, after 
the letters which passed between Mr. Bayard and myself, 
you will readily understand that I went there expecting and 
looking forward to a settlement of this question on very 
much the same lines as those upon which it had been 
setuled in 1854, and to sumo extent, in 1871. I am — 


right in saying that the instructions with which I was — 


charged by this Government were to obtain, if it was pos- 
sible, as near an approach to the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854 as I could obtain, that is, the policy of carrying out 
free exchange in the natural products of the two countries, 
I was to urge that policy, and I think. you will have no 
doubt as to the course pursued by me after reading the — 
proposition that I made in the conference on the 3rd 
December, 1887: 

‘(Sir Oharles Tupper begged leave to submit a note containing the 
following proposal from the 8ritish plenipotentiaries. That with a 
view of removing all causes of differeuce in connection with the fisheries, 
it is proposed by Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries that the fishermen of 
both countries shall have all the privileges enjoyed during the existence 
of the fishery articles of the Treaty of Washington, in eonsideration — 
of mutual arrangement providing for greater freedom of commercial in- 
tercourse between the United States and Newfoundland.”’ 


It has been suggested that this is very vague, Well, I 
confess lam unable to see it. I considered that in formula. 
ting that proposal, 1 was bound to ascertain if the Govern: 
ment of the United States were prepared to accept any 
greater freedom of commercial intercourse, to ascertain to 
what extent they were prepared to meet Canada in order 
to secure for thoir fishermen the enjoyment of the adyant- 
age which they had under tho Treaty of 1854, and under the 
Treaty of 1871. If that proposal does not formulate as. 
broad and as general an invitation to the Government of 
the United States, as vould be made, provided they were 
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_the very proposition with scorn, 
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willing to deal upon a commercial basis at all, I should be 
very happy if any hon. gentleman will point out to me 
wherein the proposition is wanting, And what did Mr. 
Angell say ? 


Mr. MILLIS (Bothwell). . The offer is unrestricted. 


_ Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentloman says 
the offer is unrestricted, and I intended it should be so 
I intended to give the Government of the United 
States the fullest opportunity of stating just how far they 
were prepared to go in reciprocal trade with Canada, [ 
knew, Sir, that the air was full of stories of commer- 
cial union, full of stories of unrestricted intercourse, and I 
thought I could not doa better service to Canada, under 
these circumstances, than to ascertain at the very outset 
what was the position of the United States as to that ques- 
tion. Ido not hesitate to tell you what that position is, 
Although Ido not intend to make reference to a past 
debate, in which I regret very deeply I was not able to 
participate, al.hough a large number of gentlemen dealt 
with that question on both sides of the House—and [ think 
you were rather fortunate in not having another speech in- 
flicted upon you on that occasion by myself—I shall make 
no reference to this; but lam bound to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that you may go to Washington, as [ did, 
you may mingle for three months, as I did, with the lead- 
ing men of all parties and all classes, you may go through 
the House of Representatives from beginning 10 end, and 
canvass every man, and you may go to the Senate of the 
United States and canvass every man, and I say you wiil 
not find a single man who will talk to you on the subject of 
unrestricted reciprocity, as I did not find at the time when 
public attention was being turned to it in this country, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
Congress. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Was it not desirable that we 
should know what the views and sentiments of the United 
States were upon the subject? Talk to them, Sir, of com- 
mercial union—I tell you that I did not meet a man of any 
party, I did not meet an American statesman who would 
not hold up both hands for commercial union with Canada. 
Why, Sir? Because he knows that it would give Canada 
to the United States, he knows that you would occupy the 
degrading position of having a neighboring country make 
your tariff, and impose the taxes upon you, I say, Sir, 
that it is a condition of things from which the most craven 
Canadian would recoil. This proposition of urestricted re- 
ciprocity, of free trade with the United States, with liberty 
to make our own tariff with the rest of the world, I say I 
did not meet a man—I discussed this question fully and 
freely from day to day with scores of leading public men 
in the United States—I did not meet a man with an in- 
telligent head on his shoulders, that would talk about 
such a thing for a single moment. Why, Sir, they treated 
They said: ‘‘ Do you 
suppose that we intend to make a free trade arrangement 
with Canada, to adopt free trade with England, and destroy 
the position that we occupy in relation to all the vast in- 
dustries of this country ? [ say, Sir, that under these cir- 
cumstances I did aservice to Canada. And you have got 
the answer. Yondid not get from Mr, Bayard the state- 
ment: ‘If you will go the whole length of unrestricted re- 
ciprocity with us, if you will make everything free, then 
we will talk with you.” Nothing of the kind. Here is the 


There are two Bills before 


vet Wg from the leader of the Administration of | Phe real work has been done within the last month. We told them over 


the United States, which conclusively shows that—I was 
going to say, but I won’t say it, after the interesting and 


animated discussion we had in this House, I will not say. 


that it was a waste of time to take up a fortnight of the 
time of Parliament in discussing that which it is just as 
31—18ss—2 


rational as to have boon discussing how to construct a rail- 
way from Canada to the moon, The answer is here: 


‘(While continuing their proposal heretofore submitted—on the 20th 
ultimo—and fully sharing the desire of Her Britannic Majesty’s pleni- 
potentiaries to remove all causes of difference in counection with the 
fisheries, the American plenipotentiaries are constrained, after careful 
consideration, to decline to ask from the President authority requisite 
to consider the proposal conveyed to them on the 3rd iastant as a 
meaus to the desired ead, because the greater freedom of commercial 
intercourse so proposed would necessitate an adjustment of the present 
tariff of the United States by congressional ation, which adjustment 
the American plesipotentiaries consider t» be manifestly impracticable 
of accomplisbmeut through the medium of a treaty under the circum- 
stances now existing.’ 


I will give the hon. gentlemen something further that will 
be still more conclusive: 


‘Nor could the American plenipotentiaries admit that such a mutual 
arrangement as i3 propose! by Her Britannic Majesty's plenipotentiaries 
could be accepted as constituting a suitabie basis of negotiation con- 
cerning the rights and privileges claimed for American fishing vessels. 
It still appears to the American plenipotentiaries to be possible to fiad 
an adjustment of differences by agreeing on an interpretation or modi- 
fication of the Treaty of 1818, which will be honorable to both parties 
and remove the present causes of complaint to which end they are now 
—as they have been from the beginning of this conference—ready to 
devote themselves.” 


Mr. Bayard gives a further illustration of the position in 
his letter to the Senate. It is dated Washington, 22nd 
March, and in it he says : 


“Tn conformity with the invariable course pursued in previous 
negotiations. when the conference met it was agreed that an honorable 
eonfidence should be maintained in its deliberations, and that only 
results should be announced and such other matters ag the joint proto- 
colists should sign under the direction of the plenipotentiaries. With 
this understaniiag, which was stricily kept, tae discussions of the coa- 
fereace proceeded, through its numerous -aad prolonged session, with 
that freedom and informality in the exchange of views which the nature 
ot the negotiations required aad without which its progress would have 
been materially hampered and any agreement rendered very difficult of 
attainment. 


“Upon the conclusion of the treaty some members of the conference 

at once left the city under the pressure of othar duties, and it is thus 
possible that some statements were excladed that otherwise might have 
been placed in the joint protocols,” 
I have explained to the House my great surprise at finding 
they did not give what I assumed that the purely formal 
protocols to which I assented would give, that is to say; 
all the proposals made, and the connter-proposals and the 
replies on both sides. I assumed that the protocols would 
contain those. Mr. Bayard has explained how it was that 
this was done, ; 

‘ After the conference had finally adjourned and Sir Oharles Tupper 

had returned to Ottawa, a request was received through the British 
Minister that assent be given to the publication of # certain proposal 
which hai been submitted by the British plenipotentiaries and dec ined 
by the Americans. The consent as desired was given, and [ enclose 
herewith a copy of the papers so referred to. Hvery point submitted 
to the confereace is covered by the papers now in the possession of the 
Senate.” 
I wish the House to note that. Although we have not 
given any proposals and counter- proposals, here is the state- 
ment, which [ confirm as being thoroughly and entirely 
accurate, that the papers submitted to the Senate, as the 
papers submitted to you give all the information necessary 
for the consideration of this question. 

‘“ Hxcepting the question of damages sustained by our fishermen, 
which, being met by the counter-claim for damages to British vessels in 
Behring’s Sea, was left for future settlement.’’ 

President Angell, who was one of the commissioners, after 
he returned home, made the following observations :— 

‘¢ We were a long time getting down to the real work of the commis- 
sion, all the parties interested were so varied. The British and Uana- 
dian commissioners were especiaily anxious to make a reciprocal free 
trade treaty a part of the treaty before they would settle on the fishery 
question. More than one-halt the time was occupied in th’s manner, 


and over that the tariff was a matter which must be settled by Congreas, 
and that we could do nothing abontit. I must say, if this treaty is not 
ratified by ihe Senate they will make a great mistake.” 


‘I give you President Angell’s statement, and [ will now 


give the House a still more authoritative statement, bear- 
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ing on the same subject. I have here the report of the Ju- 
dicial C »mmittee of the House of Representatives, to whom 
was referred the question as to the power of the President 
to negotiate treaties with foreign governments. This re- 
port is No. 2680, 43 Congress, 2nd Session : 

“Mr, Tucker, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 


following report: 

‘The Committes on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives embodied in this report, respect- 
fally submit their report thereon.” : 

‘©The resolution is in these words : 

‘tRegolved, That the Judiciary Committee be directed to report to 
the House whether the President, by and with the advice and consent 
cf the Senate, can negotiate treaties with foreign Governments by which 
the duties levied by Congress on importations can be changed or abro- 


gated. : : 3 
“The question thus referred to the Committee is one of great impor- 
tance in its relations to our foreign intercourse and our internal Gov- 


FT oR Committee have thus considered the question on the true in- 
terpretation of the language of the constitution; upon the construction 
of the Government itself; on the historic developments of the constitu- 
tion from its Britigh original through the articles of Confederation to 
its present form; on analogy to the British prototype; ou precedents 
and the authority ; and have come to the cvnclusion expressed in the 
tollowing resolution, which, though the discussion has taken a wider 
range, is confined to the question submitted by the resolution referred 
to the committee : 

‘¢ Resolved, that the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, cannot negotiate treaties with foreign Governments by 
which the duties levied by Congress can be changed or abrogated, 
and such treaties to be operative as law must have the sanction of 
an Act of Congress.’’ 

I have therefore shown the grourds on which the 
United States plenipotentiaries are refused in the most 
positive manner, as they have stated in their reply over 
and over again, to take up the question of trade relations. 
You may ask methen what Mr. Bayard meant by using 
the words “ these commercial questions and this commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries.” I confess I 
was misled. I confess frankly I took the same view as 
hon. gentlemen would take, I think, on reading his letter to 
me and my letter to him and his instructions to Mr, 
Phelps, and I was not prepared to be met by an absolute re- 
fusal on the part of the United States plenipotentiaries to 
take up and consider the question of commercial intercvurse 
at all. But the explanation was this, and I think it is right 
and fair that in his absence I should give it. Mr. Bayard 
states now, and has stated throughout, his great desire to 
have the freest commercial intercourse between the two 
countries consistent with the position and interest of the 
twocountries, Hesays, if you want to see the policy of the 
Government of the United States you have it in the Presi- 
dent’s Message to Congress; there is our policy. Our 
policy is to meet this enormous surplus of revenue in the 
United States, not by a reduction which will strike at the 
labor and capital of the country by reducing the duty on 
manufactured articles simply and purely, but it is to meet 
it by two courses—by making everything that operatives 
use cheap, by making it free, by making the natural pro- 
ducts of the two countries free; in other words, by remov- 
ing the duties from the food and things that are used by 
operatives, and by removing the duties from raw materials, 
which instead of directly aiding the manufacturing indus 

tries is a protective policy. I say, Sir, that after studying 
the policy of the United States, the Democratic—the free 
trade party of the United States as they are very impro- 
perly called, for there is no free trade party in the United 
States, they have got beyond that long ago—after examin. 
ing their policy, after reading the President’s message, 
after reading the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

after reading the speech of Mr. Carlisle, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives on taking the chair, I have come 
to the conclusion that their policy is just as close to the 
policy of the Government of Canada as any two things 

possibly can be, Our policy is to make natural products | 
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free, our policy is to make raw materials free, our policy is 
to make the country as cheap a country as we can for the! 
Sir CuarLes Tupper, 
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artisan, and at the same time to give his labor sucha 
return, by such protection of the manufacturing industries 
of the country, as will build up those manufactures and 
give employment to the people. Now, Sir, that is - 
our policy. Mr. Bayard and those other gentlemen 
said that “there is only one way to reach this 
(for Congress alone can take the duty off any article), 
and on account of the exasperation that has been 
excited in this country by those fishery difficulties you 
have seen the result, you have got an uvanimous Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives and passed by the 
Senate and assented to by the President, you havo got a 
Bill to meet what they hold was the inhospitable conduct, 
(they used good deal stronger terms in some of their State 
papers I am very sorry to say.), of Canada in reference to 
the treatment of their fishermen, our representatives have 
said that they would never purchase from Canada any 
immunity for their fishermen by reciprocal trade arrangc- 
ments” imbued (and improperly imbued), as their minds 
were, with the idea that we had adopted that policy to force 
reciprocity upon them. They imagined we did it for this 
purpose instead of doing it as we did it to protect our rights, 
While we were ready to have the freest commercial inter- 
course ip the natural products of the two couatries we never 
attempted to use that as a means or as a lever by which to 
coerce the people of the United States. We were simply and 
wholly animated by a desire to protect as we were bound to 
do the fishermen of this country who are engaged in one of 
our grehtest and most important industries. Well, Sir, 
what was this Bill? It not only provided for shutting 
Canadian fishing vessels of all descriptions out of their ports 
but it contained a provision against all interchange of trade. 
Here is one of the provisions: 

‘‘ That whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied 
that American fishermen are visiting or being in the waters or at any 
ports or places of the British Dominions of North America, are or then 
lately have been denied or abridged in the enjoyment of any rights 
Secured to them by treaty or law, or are or they lately have been 
unjustly vexed or harassed in the enjoyment of such rights, or subjected 
to unreasonable restrictions, regulations or requirements in respect to 
such rights; or otherwise unjustly vexed or harassed in said waters, 
ports or places, or whenever tue President of ths United States shall be 
satisfied that any such fishing vessels or fishermen having a permit 
under the laws of the United States to touch and trade at any port or 
ports, place or places, in the British Dominions of North America, are 
or then lately have been denied tha pvivilege of entering such port or 
ports, place or places, in the same manner ani under the same regula- 
tions as may exist therein applicable to trading vessels of the most 
favored nations, or shall be unjustly vexed or harassed in respect 
thereof, or otherwise be unjustly vexed or harassed therein, or shall 
be prevented from purchasing such supplies as may there be lawfully 
sold to trading vessels of the most favored nation; or whenever the 
President of the United States shall be satisfied that any other vessels 
of the United States, their masters or crews 80 arriving at or being in 
such British waters or ports or places in the British Dominions of North 
America are or then lately have been denied any of the privilege therein 
accorded to the vessels, their masters or crews of the most favored nation 
or unjustly vexed or harassed in respect of the same, or unjustly vexed 
or harassed therein by the authorities thereof, then, and in either or all 
of such cases it shall be Jawful and it shall be the duty of the President 
of the United States in his discretion, by proclamation to that effect, to 
deny vessels, their masters and crews of the british Dominions of North 
America, any entrance into the waters, ports or places of or within the 
United States (with such exceptions in regard to vessels in distress, stress 
of weather or needing supplies as to the President shall seem proper) 
whether such vessels shall have come directly from said dominions on 
such destined voyage or by way of some port or place in such destined 
voyage elsewhere ; —”’ 

And this point covering complete non-intercourse with the 
entire country. 


—‘‘and also to deny entry into any port or place of the United States 
of fresh fish or salt fish or any other product of said dominions or other 
goods coming from said dominions to the United States. ”’ 


That was the law placed upon the Statute-book of the United 
States by the unanimous vote [ believe of both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the United States, 
If there was a “no” at all it was a single one. That ex-- 
pressed the sentiments and the feoling in the United States. 
of America, and our friends the plenipotentiaries represent- 
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ing the United States, said: “If we make a treaty with you, 
however small the inducement, you might be willing to 
accept and consent to it, is certain of absolute rejection by 
the Senate, because the Congress of the United States have 
stated their position firmly, and they will not permit any 
interference on the part of the Administration of the 
United States by treaty, with anything that involves 
a change in the fiscal laws of the United States. 


' They said secondly that not only was that the case 


but such was the expression of public men in regard to 
Canada and the treatment by Canada of their fishermen, 
that if to-morrow any relaxation of the commerce of the 
United States was made by an Act of Congress it would 
contain a clause excepting Canada from its operations so as 
to deny us its advantage, But they say our policy is pro- 
claimed on the house tops, you will read it in the President’s 
speech, you will see it everywhere, our policy is as far as 
we can to make the natural products that come into the 
country free and what lies in the way of that policy is this 
irritation connected with the fishery question, If we can 
solve that, if we can take that out of the way you will find 
at once that our own independent policy; the policy of the 
United States on this questicn of commercial intercourse 
will be such as to produce. the most intimate commercial 
relations again with the Dominion of Canada.” And, Sir, 
under those circumstances, denied as we were the free consi- 
deration of the question, of which fact I have givon you 
abundant evidence, we turned our attention to the only 
means by which we could avert what everybody would feel 
would be the greatest disaster that could befall this country, 
We turned our attention to the means by which it could be 
averted and those were the removal of those causes of 
irritation between the United States and Canada (for it was 
Canada rather than Great Britain that was referred to) and 
by removing those causes of irritation, and giving free 
scope to this policy to which they were committed, we 
believe that it would at a very early day give us everything 
that we could desire in the way of greater freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse. Now, Sir, I am in somewhat a similar 
position in explaining this treaty, which I have now reached, 
to that in which I was in 1871 when defending the treaty 
of my right hon. friend under somewhat different circum. 
stances, Then I said: ‘“ Every word that you force us to say 
in support of this treaty will be used against us at Halifax 
in diminution of the payment that we are entitled to for 
the greater value of our fisheries.” To-day I am ina some- 
what similar position. For every word that I say in de- 
fence of the treaty to which I have put my hand and to 
which I ask the sanction of this House with the utmost 
confidence, every word that I say in support of it may be 
used to-morrow in the Senate of the United States, where 
support to the treaty may be more difficult to obtain 
than it is in the House of Commons of Canada. The House 
will, therefore, understand that on this occasion it cannot 
be expected from me that I shall point out very elaborately 
the great advantages accruing to Canada under the treaty 
to which we have placed our hands. What I say is this— 
I say, Sir, that the course that has been adopted in reference 
to this treaty has been adopted with a view to secure in the 
way that was found practicable, the best interests of Canada, 
I am told, in fact I received a message, that the hon. leader 
of the Opposition wished me to lay on the Table of the 
House a map showing what Canada claimed under the 
Treaty of 1818in regard to the headland question, and 
another map to show what the result of this treaty was— 
how much we had surrendered, or how much we had 
secured. I can only say that lam not able to respond to 
that invitation, for this reason, that this treaty provides, in 
regard to the delimitation, that the work shall be done by 
commissioners, two appointed on each side, eminent men 
of high qualifications, who shali mark on British admiralty 
charts the lines as they are laid down and agreed to in the 


treaty. My hon, friend the leader of the Opposition will 
at once see that it would not do for me to anticipate the 
action of that court of delimitation, or to undertake in 
advance to set aside the important work with which they 
are charged, and give exactly my view of it. 


Mr, LAURIER. I have seen it done. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. He has seen it done, and he 
has seen it done in this very case. I have seen in the New 
York Herald—I do not know who gave it to them—the de- 
limitation marked ; and I have seen in the Globe newspaper 
that very enterprising journal which gives so much atten- 
tion to these important questions—this question of delimit- 
ation dealt with, and a map published showing the results 
of the delimitation, both as to Newfoundland and as to 
Canada, Now, I do not intend to endorse the letter-press 
of this article, which declares that there has been a com- 
plete surrender of Canadian interests by your humble ser- 
vant; but I will say this much, that this is a very good 
effort on the part of an enterprising journal to put before 
the country the results of the delimitation as described in 
the treaty. It is very specifically described in the treaty, 
and those who study this map attentively, will, 1 think, 
be able to form a very fair idea of the results—quite as 
good as they would from any unauthorised map which I 
could have constructed, and which | would have no right 
to lay before the House. I do not think it was a complete 
surrender, and I will briefly tell the House why. But be- 
fore proceeding to that matter, 1 may say that there was 
one subject on which I was glad to find that the American 
plenipotentiaries, and myself especially were entirely as 
one. They expressed no wish to acquire the right to fish 
in the jurisdictional waters of Canada. With that expres- 
sion of opinion on their part I heartily concurred. I be- 
lieve, Sir, it would have been difficult to obtain any pos- 
sible treaty that could repay Canada for having hor inesti- 
mable fishing grounds thrown open again to United States 
fishermen. 
by means of purse seines, my fear would be that if 
our fishing grounds were thrown open to our neigh- 
bors to the south of us, in ten or fifteen years we 
should have very little more fisheries than they have, I 
believe such an event would lead to their destruction, and, 
therefore, [ was very glad to find that there was no desire 
in the part of the United States to acquire the right to fish 
in the inshore grounds of Canada; and I want it to be 
kept steadily in view that in all the arrangements provided 
by this treaty, Canada holds for Canadians her fishing 
grounds for their own exclusive use and benefit; and, Sir,. 
with the intelligence, the industry, and the enterprise of 
our people, I am quite certain that they will be able under 
the provisions of this treaty to hold their own anywhere. 
I will now, Sir, proceed to deal with the subject of the 
treaty itself, and I take up first the most important ques- 
tion, that of delimitation, I need not tell you that that is 
a question which for seventy years has been an open sore. 
It is a question, which from the day the Treaty of 1818 
was signed down to the present hour, as my hon, friend 
from Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) knows, has been a 
most fertile cause of discussion between the United States 
and Great Britain and Canada. The Americans have main- 
tained from the very outset that what we termed our ex- 
clusive right to shut them out of all bays was not well 
founded in the treaty. They have maintained for seventy 
years that they had an indefeasible right under that treaty 
to approach within three miles of the shore of any way or 
indentation. My hon. friend shakes his head ; but I hold 
in my hand authorities, and I could give them to him by 
the score, in which they have again and again maintained 
that position, and demanded that right, 


Mr, MITCHELL. Did not Great Britain for forty years 
enforce her construction of that Treaty of 1818 ? 


With the recent modes of catching fish > 


= 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I can only say that nobody 
knows better than my hon, friend that Great Britain in- 
duced him to recall his regulations and iostructions, after ' 
he had issued them, and restricted his jurisdiction to within 
three mies of the shore. 


Mr. MITCHELL. And why? Because Great Britain 
could control the Government of this country, and I had to 
do it; that is why. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Never mind. My hon. friend’s 
enquiry was as to the position of Great Britain, and I give 
itto him. Great Britain has always contended, and has 
rightly contended, for technical exclusion trom any bay, 
and the Crown efficers of England have sustained that con- 
tention. Bat my hon, friend knows that it is one thing to 
hold a technical construction, and itis another to under- 
take to enforce it, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will the hon. gentleman let me put 
one question to him? He states that Great Britain has held 
a technical construction of the Treaty of 1818. I would 
say that Great Britain has actually enforced her technical 
construction for forty years. And with reference to what 
the hon. gentleman says about exciusion from bays, the 
first decision was given in reference to the Bay of Fundy, 
where the headiland on one sido was American and the 
headland on the other was Canadian or Nova Scotian. That 
was the first give away of our treaty rights. 


Sir. CHARLES TUPPER. My hon. friend then means 
that for the first forty years Great Britain hold a particular 
view which she has abandoned for the last forty years. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Ido not mean that. I will say what 
I mean if the hon. gentleman will let me. I say that for 
the first forty years Great Britain legitimately enforced 
that contention and the Americans recognised it. Under 
the decision in the case of the Bay of Fundy, one side of 
which was American and the other side Nova Scotian, it 
was held that that bay was not exclusively an English bay, 
and upon the decision in that case our rights were given 
away and suspended by England, and were not enforced as 
strictly as they had been before, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Well, Ido not intend to be 
drawn into a discussion by my hon. friend, because I do 
not question very much his statement; but [ want to ask 
him whether he thinks a right which is technically claimed 
but practically abandoned for forty years, is gaining in 
strength, I take a different view. But perhaps my hon. 
friend will allow me to proceed, and reserve his remarks 
for a future period. On the i%th September, 1845, Lord 
Stanley wrote to Lord Falkland— 


‘* Her Majesty’s Government have attentively considered the repre- 
sentations contained in your despatches, respecting the policy of grant- 
ing permi:sion to the fishermen of the Uaited States to fish in the Bay 


of Chaleurs, and other large bays of a similar character on the coxst of 


New Brun:wick and Nova Scotia ; and apprehending, from your state- 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER :— 


‘Mr. Everett thought that the negotiations were now in a most 
favorable state —” 


That is, after the Bay of Fundy was given up. 


‘+_ for a full and satisfactory adjustment of the dispute. 

He had the fullest assurance that the British Government contem- 

plated a further extension of the same policy by the adoption of a 
generai regulation that American fishermen should be allowed freely 
to cece all bays of which the mouths were not more than six miles in 
width.” 
In May, 1845, Lord Stanley communicated this intention 
to Lord Falkland, who immediately replied. Then Nova 
Scotia came forward, and Canada camv forward, and the 
result of their firm remonstrances, based on this constitu- 
tional right, was that he receded from the intention to allow 
the Americans to go within three miles of the shore, and 
decided to maintain the original contention. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Hear, hear. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That is what I said exactly. 
I come to this question, and, as I said before, no public 
officer, in my jadgment, no Minister, ever exhibited more 
zeal or ability in the management of his department than 
did my hon. friend. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Never mind that, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. From the time it was organ- 
ised under his charge he showed ihe greatest possible 
determination to hold on to ail that he had, and to get as 
much as he could in the interests of Canada. Now, I will 
draw the attention of my hon, friend and the House to the 
fact that, actuated by that motive, in 1870, ho sent out the 
following instructions : 

‘(Tn such capacity your jurisdiction must be strictly confided within 
the limit of three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or har- 


bors of Canada, with respect to any action you may take against Amer- 
ican fishing vessels and the United States citizens engaged in fishing.” 


Mr. METCHELL. Under instructions from England. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. This is before the pres- 
sure, as the hon. gentleman will see, but he went on trying 
to get in the thin end of another wedge, and I commend 
his attempt. He said: 

‘‘ Where any of the bays, creeks, or harbors, shall not exceed ten 
geographical miles in width, you will consider that the line of demarca- 
tion extends from headland to headland, either at the entrance of such 
bay, creek, or harbor, or from and between given points on both sides 
thereof, at any place nearest the mouth, where the shores are less than 
ten miles apart ; and may exclude foreign fishermen and fishing vessels 
therefrom, or seize, if found within three marine miles of the coast.’’ 
Then he went on to give the jurisdiction and the action that 
should be taken under it; and the bays from which he in- 
structed his officers to exclude American fishing vessels are 
those ten miles in width. What since? We havea des- 
patch from Lord Granville to the Governor General : 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government hopes that the United States fishermen 


will not be for the present prevented from fishing except within three 
m les from land orin bays which are less than six miles broad at the. 
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ment, that any such general concession would be injurious to the inte- | mouth.” 


rests of the British North American Provinces, we have abandoned the 
intention we had entertained on the subject, and shall adhere to the 
strict letter of the treaties which exist between Great Britain and the 
United States, relative to the fisheries in North America, except in so 
far as they may relate to the Bay of Fundy, which has been thrown open 
to the North Americans under certain restrictions.”’ 

So that Lord Stanley, intimated practically that what was 
done in the bay of Fundy was to be tho rule. 


Mr. MITCHELL. No. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The very oppo-i'e 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. He says in so many words 
that this was what they had intended but that they had 
abandoned the idea upon representation, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Let the hon. gentleman read | 


it again. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 


That is the answer to the instructions. My hoa, friend, I 
grant you, was under compulsion; he was, I grant you, 
under pressure from Her Majesty's Government; but that 
only makes the case stronger from my standpoint, and my 
standpoint is that in the positicn we occupy, dependent 
upon Her Majesty’s Guverument for that right arm, and 
strength, and power, which will enforce a regard for the - 
interests of the people of this country, we must have some. 
deference for Her Majesty’s Government. Considering that ~ 
fostering care which Her Majesty’s Government have at all 
times given the interests of Canada, we are boun1 to reci- © 
procate by meeting any just claim for consideration from 
the party which is mainly involved in our contentions. 
Therefore, I say my hon, friend was right, but he did with- 
draw that instruction, and ke issued in its place the follow- 
ing instructions, as contained in a report of Council :— 
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“ The Council is aware that when the British Government.in 1845 
opened the Bay of Fundy to American fishermen, 88 an amicable relaxa- 
tion of treaty rights, the act was officially regarded as a practical 
abandonment by American authorities of the British construction of the 

It was immediately followed by a demand for 


Convention of 1818. 
general application to all intends exceeding six miles in width.’’ 


So that L say to my hon, friend that I gave in his own 
terms, as sustaining the statement that [ made of the 
demand of the Government of the United States to have 
access to our waters within three miles of the shore, 


whether in bays or out of bays, 


Mr. MITCHELL. I promised not to interrupt the hon. 
gentleman, and I will not; but 1 will simply say that I 
have a complete answer to that, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No doubt the hon. gentle- 
men is so ingenious that he could answer himself over and 


over again, 


Mr. MITCHELL. He is so careful in his public capa- 


city that he can do it. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I have no fault to find with 


I havea great 
deal moro iault to find with him in his private capacity, as 


my hon, friend in his public capacity. 


sitting on the other side of the House, 


Mr. MITCHELL, Do you think there is much difference 


between us. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Here is a despatch from 


Downing Street, dated 6th June 1870: 


‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government are fully aware that 
taken which should prejudge the Gnestion’” Ba ee sea eho abe 


I want to draw the attention of the House to the fact 
that this was not a settled or concluded question, that it was 
not a question upon which the Governments of Great 


Britain and the United States had agreed or on which they 


hai arrived at a common interpretation; and I want to 
draw my hon, friend’e attention to the doubt that Her 
Majesty’s Government had upon the subject. What do they 


say ? 


‘* Her Majesty’s Government are fully aware that no steps should be 
taken which should prejudge the question—what are Gasadiag waters? 


Or should admit the mght of United States fishermen to fish within 


those waters except within the limits prescribed by the Convention of 


1818” 


But they do not abandon the hope that the question of 


abstract right may yet be avoided by some arrangement 
between Canada and the United States, or that the limits 
may be definitely settled by arbitration or otherwise; and 
while any expectation ot this kind exists, they dosire to 
avoid all occasions of dispute, so far as this is possible, con- 
sistently with the substantial protection of the Canadian 
fisheries. With those objects, they think it advisable that 
United States fishermen should not be excluded from any 
waters except within three miles from the shore, or in the 
unusual case of a bay which is less than six miles wide at 
its mouth but spreads to a greater width within, It will, 
of course, be understood and explained to the United States 
Government that this liberty is conceded temporarily and 
without prejudice to the right of Great Britain to fall back 
on her treaty rights, if the prospect of an arrangement 
lessens, Or if the concession is found to interfere 
practically with the protection of the Canadian fisheries. 
That wus also a despatch from Lord Granville, Now, 
under the pressure of this, as my hon. friend has stated, he 
changed his instructious in reference to the ten miles and 
put in six miles, and forbade his officers to interfere with 
the American fishermen, not as in the first instructions he 
gave, if they were within three miles of the mouth of the 


bay, but only it they were within three miles of the shore, 
and he says: 


‘‘ Until further instructed, therefore, you will not interfere with any 
American fishermen unless found within three miles of the shore, or 


within three miles of a line drawn across the mouth of s bay or creek , 
which, though in parts more than six miles wide, is less than six geo- 
graphical miles in width at its mouth. In the case of any other bay, 
as Baie des Chaleurs, for example ——”’ 
The very bay he excluded them from was more than ten 
miles wide. 
—‘‘ you will not interfere with any United States fishing vessel or boat 
or any American fishermen, unless they are found within three mile 
of the shore.”’ F 
Mr. MITCHELL. Under positive instructions from 
England, against my representations and everything else. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I think I have satisfied my 
hon. friend that, as far as Her Majesty’s Government were 
concerned, while they maintained the abstract right under 
the treaty, they were unwilling to raise the question of 
bays, and the result is, as my hon. friend knows, that for 
the last thirty-four years, certainly since 1854—and 1 will 
not go further back than 1854—there has been no practical 
interference with American fishing vessels unloss they were 
within three miles of the shore, in bays or elsewhere. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will his honor allow me to ask him 
one question? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I would ask the hon. gentie- 
man not todo itnow. I was in hopes to finish by 6 o’clock 
and [ am sure the House will sympathise with me in that 
desire. This Government instead of considering this as a 
question passed beyond controversy, did what? The hon, 
gentleman was a member of the Government at the time, 
and the Government deputed Mr., now Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell to go to Lord Kimberley and ask for the appointment 
of a commission on which England and the United States 
and Canada would be represented, to settle what was the 
correct view in reference to the British bays, to settle this 
very question of delimitation. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Oh, no, not that, 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Order. 


Mr. MITCHELL. For the purpose of maintaining 
colonial rights to the fisheries as claimed by England, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I will read from a despatch 
of Lord Kimberley : 


“ Mr. Campbell brought under my consideration the following sub- 
jects:—The first was the protection of the Canadian fisheries from 
encroachments by foreign fishing vessels. On this point I concur with 
your Ministers, that it would be desirable that the questions which 
have been so long in dispute with the United States, as to the geo- 
graphical limits of the exclusive fishing tights of Canada under the 
freaty cf 1818, should be settled, by a joint British and American com- 
miesion, on which the Dominion should be represented. Her Majesty’s 
Government will propose to the United States Government the appoint- 
ment of such a commission.’’ 


I give that to the House as the proof that, so far from this 
being regarded as a question upoa which no question could 
arise, it was not so treated. Lord Kimberley, in a despatch 
of the 10th October, 1870, said: 


“The object of Her Majesty’s Government is, a3 you will observe, to 
give effect to the wishes of your Government, by appointing a joiat 
commission, on which Great Britain, the United States and Oanada are 
to be represented, with the object of enquiling what ought to be the 
geographical limits of the exclusive fisheries of the British North 
American colonies. In accordance with the understood desire of your 
advisers, it is proposed that ihe enquiry should be held in America.” 


And then there is a memorandum from the Foreign Office 
giving the reasons for the appointment of that commission, 
and from that I will read a single sentence: 


“The right of Great Britain to exclude American fishermen from 
waters within three miles of the coast is unambiguous, and, it is 
believed, uncontested. But there appears to be some doubt what are 
the waters described ag within three miles of bays, creeks, and harbors. 
When a bay is less than six miles broad, its waters are within the three 
miles limit, and therefore clearly within the meaning of the treaty ; 
but, when it is more than that breadth, the question arises whether it is 
a bay of Her Britannic Mejesty’s dominions.’ 
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I hope I have satisfied the House that, so far from the ques- 
tion of delimitation, when we took it up at Washington, 
being one on which no question could be raised, it was an 
open question in which Canadaand Great Britain on the one 
side maintained an extreme contention, and the United 
States Government maintained the very reverse, which was 
also an extreme contention, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Nothing of the kind. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. If I have not made it clear 
to the hon. gentleman, I am gure I have not been so unfor- 
tunate with the rest of the House. Now, what more? The 
hon. gentleman knows that, in the first place, the Govern- 
ment of Canada had agreed to a commission to ascertain 
what these rights were. Would we agree to a commission 
to ascertain whether a foot of land in Canadian territory 
was ours or belonged to some one else? The hon. gentle- 
man knows that we would not, but we did agree to this 
commission. My hon. friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) 
seemed a little while ago to be somewhat restive as to 
whether there was any doubt at all on this subject. 
A great many members in this House will recollect 
that, when the Treaty of Washington had been 
arranged, that hon. gentleman moved in this House 
that, before the Halifax Commission should sit, the 
doubts respecting our geographical limits should first 
be settled. JI am not saying that I did not agree with 
him, but I say that at that time the question was 
not raised properly, and I opposed him, and I gave 
my reasons for so opposing him. If you look at the 
debates of that date, you will find, in the statements made 
by my right hon. friend the leader of the Government and 
those of hon, gentlemen on both sides of the House, the 
desire was expressed that these doubts, which undoubtedly 
did exist, should be set at rest, but we did not think the 
time opportune before the sitting of that Halifax Commis- 
sion. When we changed sides, and the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) sat on this side of the House, with the 
hon. member who, I regret to know, is no longer able to 
lead that side of the House, after having pressed upon us 
the vital importance of having this question settled before 
the Halifax Commission sat, they forgot all about it. When 
they had to deal with the responsibilities of office, and to 
discharge the duties which rest upon Ministers of the Crown, 
they agreed with us that it was not desirable to raise the 
question before the sitting of tho Halifax Commission, and 
they have ailowed it to sleep until now, I am frank to say 
that the British plenipote:.tia ies now have made conces- 
S810NS. - 


Mr. MITCHELL. Hear, hear, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman says 
“hear, hear,” but did he ever hear of any two nations, or 
of any two individuals, who had a difficulty or controversy 
between them, going into an arrangement to have it amic- 
ably settled and adjusted without both sides giving way in 
some degree or other? I think the very spirit and policy 
of this omission which was proposed, was to ascertain, to 
settle and to rule these doubts, and I say, when we met 
these gentlemen and they proposed to us this ten mile 
limit, and said: If you give up the extreme contentiun that 
no bay, however broad its mouth, can be entered by an 
American fisherman, we will agree to take the ten mile 
limit, and when they met us furtber and said that, in addi- 
tion to that they would take up and consider the question 
of any special bays we thought ought not to be open to 
foreigners, then we took this question up, as we were 
bound to take it up, and found a solution by mutual con- 
cession. Instead of giving them their contention that 
they could go into the Baie des Chaleurs within 
three miles of the shore, we made a treaty by which 
they cannot enter the Baio des Chaleurs at all, And 

Sir CnanLes TUPPER, 


the hon, gentleman knows that the Miramichi Bay, 
the Egmont Bay, and a number of other bays that we con. 
sider of vital importance to be kept free from any kind of 
intrusion, have been conceded to us on the one side. We 
met them in a spirit of concession, I have no hesitation 
in saying that I believe that when we parted, and long be- 
fore we parted, we were animated by the conviction that 
we owed it to the countries we represented, by mutual 
concessions, as far as could possibly be done, to find sucha 
solution as would settle these questions that have disturbed 
the intercourse and threatened the peace of the two great- 
est Hnglish-speaking nations of the world, on the best 
terms that we could possibly find. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Will the hon. gentleman tell 
us the meaning of article 5 ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, If the hon. gentleman will 
possess his soul in patience for a little while, I will try to 
doso. What isarticle5? If the hon, gentleman has it in 
his hands, perhaps he will read it. — 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell),.—— 


‘Article V.—Nothing in this treaty shall be construed to include 
within the common waters any such interior portions of any bays, 
creeks, or harbors as cannot be reached from the sea without passing 
within the three marine miles mentioned in Article I of the Convention 
of October 20, 1818,” 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I am obliged to my hon, 


friend for his question, and I will give him a most ex- 
plicit and, I am quite sure, a satisfactory answer. I hold 
the delimitation of a bay in my hands, Itis imaginatory, 
it is true, but it is none the less just what you may meet 
with at the mouth of any bay. This bay is fifteen miles 
from mainland to mainland, and yet under the instructions 
of my hon. friend from Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) not 
to go within three miles of the shore, they could not get 
into that bay. Why? Because there is an island in the 
mouth of the bay, and the island carries its three miles of 
mainland stretched around it, the same as the mainland, [ 
will send it over to my hon, friend to show him just what 
that article means, and the reason why it was necessary, in 
order to provide for a possible contingency by which a bay 
being fifteen miles wide, they could not get into it now. 
I said: You do not propose by that ten-mile arrangement 
to enter a bay that you could not enter upon the six-mile 
arrangement, do you? Certainly not. Then I gave them 
this delimitation, and that was put in the treaty for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to it, and to prevent giving any possible 
uncertainty. Now, Sir, as I said before, we were met in a 
broad and liberal spirit, and I think the sentiment that 
animated us on both sides was that we owed it to each other 
and to the countries we represented, not to quarrel over 
points that could be satisfactorily adjusted, and that if it 
were possible to find a solution that would be equitable to 
both countries and advantageous to all, it was our duty to 
find that solution, and to agree upon terms that we could 
honorably ask Great Britain on the one side, and the 
United States on the other, and Canada, to accept, as a great 
improvement upon the existing condition of things. There- 
fore, as I said, all made the concession, not of any thing that 
has been enforced practically by Canada, but the technical 
right to exclude from bays that were more than six miles 
wide. 


It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair, 


After Recess. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Before passing away entirely 
from the subject of delimitation, to which | drew the atten- 
tion of the House for some time, I would like to say that 
in addition to the doubts which have been admitted on all — 
sides to exist and required to be set at rest, the Government 
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of the United States had a very strong standing ground, a | 


very strong position, in the delimitation which was adopted 
by what was called the North Sea convention, a convention 
between Her Britannic Majesty, the German Emperor, the 
King of Prussia, the King of the Belgians, the King of 
Denmark, the President of the French Republic, and the 
King of the Netherlands, regulating the North Sea fisheries. 
This convention was signed at The Hague on the 6th May, 
1882 ; and if, upon a deliberate review of the bays from 
which foreign vessels’ should be excluded, the powers 
adopted the principle of limiting that exclusion to bays that 
were less than ten miles in width, you can readily see the 
strong position the Government of the United States would 
have in claiming that the delimitation should have some 
regard to the international policy of these great countries 
that had been dealing with a precisely similar question 
Article 2 of the convention says : 
‘¢The fishermen ot each country shall enjoy the exclusive right to fish 
within a distance of three miles from low water mark, 
‘The three marine miles mentioned in Article I of the Convention of 
October 20, 1818, shall be measured seaward from low water mark; but 
- at every bay, creek or harbor, not otherwise specially provided for in 
this treaty, such three marine miles shall be measured seaward from a 
straight line drawn across the bay, creek or harbor in the part nearest 


the entrance at tho first point where the width does not exceed ten 
marine miles.’ 


As I have said before, to accept the delimitation, to accept 
as the jurisdictional waters of Canada from which foreigners 
shall be excluded, the ten-mile limit as proposed by the 
Government of the United States, was to stand not only 
upon the ground that a good deal of doubt and hesitation 
seem to have been exhibited by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of Canada in dealing with that sub- 
ject, but they had in addition the precedent of the Hague 
convention, where all the great powers to which I have 
referred, after carefui examination and deliberation, de- 
cided that the fishermen of all countries should be at liberty 
to come into any waters where the bay was more than ten- 
miles wide atthe mouth. When we accepted this ten 
mile delimitation, which was all that appears to have been 
aimed at by any Canadian Government, the extreme limit 
that any person had proposed as a matter of delimitation, 
we made it a conditiou of the acceptance of that restriction 
that certain bays should be exempted from its operation, and 
although I have furnished hon. gentlemen opposite with a 
chart on which those delimitations are marked by myself, 
as I thought it would hardly do to do that, it will be seen 
by the examination of such representations as have been 
given on this subject, that the exceptions which the 
plenipotentiaries of the Onited States were willing to 
concede have left us very small ground for complaint, 
although I frankly state it was a concession made by the 


plenipotentiaries of Her Majesty for the purpose of arriving 
_ at acommon ground on which we could solve the difficulties 
| with which this question was surrounded, Our concessions 
_ did not stop there. 
_ it might as well be stated in the outset, that the Canadian 


I am quite ready to admit, and I think 


Government would find it, I would find it quite as difficult 
as our friends the plenipotentiaries of the United States 
would find it, to justify this treaty if it was to be examined 
in the light of the extreme contentions maintained 
previously. [ need not inform the House that in 
diplomatic intercourse it is customary, it is right 
for the representatives of Government to state the 
strongest and most advanced ground that they possibly 
can in relation to every question, and I would not 


like, I confess, to be tried before the House by the ground 


taken by my hon. friend the Minister of Justice and by the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries. The ground they took 


was quite right, they were authorised by the strict terms 


of the treaty in taking the strong ground they did, they 
would bave failed in their duty to this House and to this 
country if, called upon to deal with this question as a mat- 


ter of diplomatic intercourse and discussion between the 
Government of the United States and of Canada, they had 
not taken the extreme contention that the literal terms of 
the Treaty of 1818 would warrant. They did their duty in 
adopting that couree; but when it came to a question of 
conference, to a question of international discussion for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether between the extreme con- 


tention on the one side and the extreme contention on the 
‘other, any standing ground may be found on which the two 


parties may meet and settle a dispute of great international 
difficulty by mutual concession, the case is entirely altered, 
and the responsibility resting upon the plenipotentiaries of 
any country would be very great if they refused to consider 
fair and reasonable concessions on the one side and to meet 
them by fair and reasonable concessions on the other. So 
that I have no hesitation in saying that, dealing with this 
great question in that spirit, dealing with a question that is of 
vital importance to the British Empire, of vital importance 
to the Government of Great Britain who were constantly 
threatened with being embarrassed and brought into serious 
difficulties and collision with the great country to the south 
of us, a question too of great magnitude to the United States 
of America, a question of still greater magnitude, in my judg- 
ment, to the people of Canada, one on which we had more at 
stake and more to lose in a great struggle of that kind than 
either of the great countries to which I have referred—I 
say looking at the question in that broad and national spirit, 
looking at it with a desire to remove the possibility of what 
I consider would be the greatest misfortune that could hap- 
pen to the civilised world, a collision between the two great 
English-speaking families, looking at it from that 
broad standpoint, it would have been criminal on my part 
and on the part of those who represented Her Majesty’s 
Government and the interests of the people “of Canada if 
they had hesitated, by making fair and reasonable conces- 
sions, to endeavor to find a common standing ground that 
would present a solution of those important and serious 
questions, that might enable a treaty to be formulated and 
accepted as a just and equitable settlement upon both sides. 
As I have said, our concessions did not rest at the delimita- 
tion. We come now to the next portion of the treaty, and 
that is the treatment of American fishermen within our 
waters. I trust I have explained article 5 to the satisfaction 
of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), and the other 
articles immediately following refer to the mode of delimi- 
tation and do not require any special remarks from me, 
Article 9 says: 


‘« Nothing in this treaty shall interrupt or affect the free navigation 
of the Strait of Canso by fishing vessels of the United States.” 


I may explain to the House that that was not a surrender 
of British interests or Canadian interests at the dictation 
or at the request of the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States. That clause was inserted in the treaty by ourselves, 
and for this reason: That the rule for the delimitation 
which was adopted, the ten-mile rule, would have necessarily 
excluded, if we took in Chedabucto Bay, which we did take 
in by making the delimitation, as hon. gentlemen will see, 
not from one side of the main land of the bay to the other, 
which would have opened it to the United States, but from 
the island between ; by that delimitation the United States 
would have been shut out altogether from passing through 
the Strait of Canso because they could not have gone into 
Chedabucto Bay, and therefore they asked that Chedabucto 
Bay should be excluded from the delimitation, from being 
an exclusive bay, in order to prevent their being shut out 
of the navigation of that Straits of Canso. Well, Sir, under 
those circum: tanccs we met that by providing nothing new. 
We provided simpiy that nothing in this treaty should in- 
terrupt the free vavigation of the Straits of Canso, as pre- 
viously enjoyed by fishing vessels to which we confined it, 
and in that way we avoided making an exception of Cheda- 
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bucto Bay, which is the entrance from the Atlantic side to 
the Straits of Canso. Article 10 provides: 

‘That United States fishing vessels entering the bays or harbors 
referred toin Article I of this treaty shall conform to harbor regula- 
Hgts common to them and to fishing vessels of Canada or Newfound- 

and. 

Ido not think that requires any reference on my part 
because it speaks for itself, and it simply provides that 
whatever harbor regulations there are in force the fishing 
vessels shall be obliged to conform to them. Article 10 
further provides : 

‘¢ They need not report, enter, or clear, when putting into such bays 

or harbors for shelter or repairing damages, nor when putting into the 
same, outside the limits of established ports of entry, for the parpose of 
purchasing wood or of obtaining water; except that any such vessel 
remaining more than twenty-four hours, exclusive of Sundays and legal 
holidays, within any such port, or communicating with the shore there- 
in, may be required to'report, enter, or clear; and no vessel shall be 
excused hereby from giving due iaformation to boarding officers.” 
I may say, Sir, with reference to this, that a great deal was 
made of the apparent injustice of subjecting vessels obliged 
to put in for humane purposes, such as vessels in distress 
and vessels under stress of weather to come under the 
clause of the treaty that allowed vessels to come in for 
those four purposes. A great deal was made of the difficul- 
ties that were thrown in their way, and the obstructions 
that were placed apparently by Canada, in the way of their 
exercising and enjoying those privileges that the Treaty of 
1818 clearly and distinctly provided they should enjoy. I 
think, Sir, that this House and the people of this country 
will agree with me that it was not undesirable in the 
interests of good neighborhood, in the interests of the good 
reputation of Canada for humane and friendly considera- 
tion to vessels in distress, obliged to put into our ports for 
shelter, and especially where they had under the treaty right 
a right to come in under such circumstances, that we should 
remove any obstructions or hindrances that lay in their way. 
It was urged, on the other hand, that in the United States 
our fishing vessels were not treated with the same strin- 
gency that those vessels were which under treaty right are 
permitted to come into our waters for those four purposes, 
and evidence was placed before the commission to show 
that in the port of Portland the course pursued was a more 
liberal course than the st:ingent regulations which had 
been used in Canada, Tis collector of that port who had 
been collector for 0 y cars was examined and gave his tes- 
timony as to the treatment of the Dominion vessels in the 
United States waters. He was asked: 

“During the time you have been deputy collector, whether or not, 
there have been numerous cases of Dominion vessels, including vessels 
engaged in fishing in that port, and if they failed to report, though 


lying more than twenty-four hours, have p2nalties been imposed for 
such failure during the term of your service?” 


His answer was, as I remember: 


“Tf there were any instances of Dominion vessels failing to report 
when lying more than twenty-four hours, their presence has been over- 
looked by the port officers. I do not recall from memory a single 
instance when or where a penalty was imposed, and I find no record of 
any such payments in the accounts of this office.’’ 


Under those circumstances we felt that we might fairly 
allow vessels that had no connection with the shore, vessels 
coming in distress, or vessels coming in under stress of 
weather to take shelter on our coast, that we might fairly 
exempt them from reporting for a period of 24 hours 
provided they did not touch the shore. It was represented 
that in many cases the previous regulations had involved 
great hardship and difficulty, that the custom houses were 
remote from the outlying portions of the harbor where the 
shelter was obiained, and that to remain long enough to go 
up to the custom house officer and to make the necessary 
report would involve a very serious delay and might prevent 
them gotting to sea at all at the time they would desire, I 
do not conceive that any very great injury to our interests 
is likely to result where these privileges are only extended 
Sir CHARLES Tupper. 
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to vessels which are not permitted at all to communicate 
with the shore. The moment they have a communi- 
cation with the shore, that moment it is incumbent upon 
them to report, or they are liable to the pains and penalties 
provided by this Act if they do not do so. I think this 
House will agree with me and [ believe the people of this 
country will agree with me that it was a wise provision to 
relieve them of what they found to be a great hardship, 
and go aid in effecting the removal of a very false impres- 
sion abroad where people did not understand how stringent 
the necessity was for guarding their shelter. 

‘¢ They shall not be liable in such bays or harbors for compulsory 

pilotage.”’ ; 
It was represented that a fisherman coming in by distress 
or by stress of weather was compelled to take a pilot or 
was subject to the charge for a pilot and that this was felt 
to be very onerous while the fact is that our own fishermen 
were practically free from any such pilotage regulations 
and it was therefore a concession to remove the pilotage 
dues. I admit it was a concession to relieve them from the 
charge of pilotage. It was a case in which in my judgment 
“ the play was not worth the candle,” and the money that 
would be obtained for pilotage was very small, while it 
would create a most unpleasant impression abroad if it were 
understood that while giving them the shelter the treaty 
compelled us to give them, we took the opportunity to force 
upon them a charge for pilotage that they did not require 
and which they thought unnecessary, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Are not vessels under a certain size 
exempted from pilotage, Sir Charls ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Under 80 tonsthey are exempt. 
As my hon. friend knows our fishermen are pilots them- 
selves, and they do not require to pay, and this was practi- 
cally putting their fishermen upon the same footing as our 
own fishermen in regard to this charge. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. And the same regulation, we 
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were informed, was the practice in the ports of the United® 


States. At all events we believed that that was not a very 
great concession to make. 


Mv. MITCHELL. It is not much. 


Sr CHARLES TUPPER. My hon. friend is right; itis 
not much. I think he will quite agree with me it was too 
small a matter to quarrel over—too small a matter to be a 
question ct a breach between two nations. 


Mr. MITCHELL, If you did nothing more than that we 
would be satisfied. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, At the same time it was a 
contention, and it was a concession for the purpose of meet- 
ing them half way as far as we were able, and which we 
were glad to be able todo. The article further says:— 

_ They shall not be liable in such bays or harbors for compulsory 

pilotage; nor, when therein for the purpose of shelter, of repairing 
damages, of purchasing wood, or of obtaining water, shall they be liable 
for harbor dues, tonnage dues, buoy dues, light dues, or other similar 
dues; but this enumeration shall not permit other charges inconsistent 
with the enjoyment of the liberties reserved or secured by the Oonven- 
tion of Uctober 20, 1818.” 
The truth is that although there appears to be a consider- 
able concession in that it does not amount to much from 
the fact that we have no light dues. In Newfoundland 
where they have rather heavy light dues itis a much more 
serious concession than it is in Canada, but Mr. Winter, the 
able Attorney General of Newfoundland, whose advice and 
assistance we had throughout these negotiations, felt that 
that was a concession that the island of Newfoundland 
would not object to although they would lose something in 
the way of light dues. Now, Sir, article 11 provides: 


“United States fishing vessels entering the ports, bays and harbors of 
the eastern and north-eastern coasts of Canada or of the coasts of 
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Newfoundland under stress of weather or other casualty may unload, 
reload, tranship or sell, subject to customs laws and regulations, all 
fish on board, when such unloading, transhipment, or sale is made 
necessary as incidental to repairs, and may replenish outfits, provisions 
and supplies damaged or lost by disaster ; and in case of death or sick- 
ness shall be allowed all needful facilities, including the shipping of 
crews.” 

I do not think, Sir, I shall have to take much time in satis- 
fying this House that, although this is a very considerable 
and important concession, and although we were not com- 
pelled, in my jadgment, under a strict literal interpretation 
of the Treaty of 1818 to make it, it was a wise and judicious 
concession to make. What would be thought of Canada if 
an American, or a United States fishing vessel—I do not 
like to use the word American, because [ think it is a term 
we have as much right to as our neighbors; I prefer to 
speak of them as the people of the United States, and our- 
selves as Canadians, and when I speak of the whole 
continent of America, I do not hesitate to apply the term 
American to the people of both Canada and tho United 
States. But what would be thought of Canada if a vessel 
of the United States, loaded with mackerel or fish of any 
other description, were driven by stress of weather, aad 
perhaps in a sinking condition ani compelled to resort to 
a Canadian port, and if, instead of allowing her to tranship 
her cargo or sell it on paying the duty and go to a marine 
yard for repairs, we said: No, you must throw overboard 
the whole of your cargo, because we find you are not 
allowed to bring your fish into Canada, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Do you not refuse a vessel that 
privilege ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPRHR. I say that under the Treaty ot 
1818, we could refuse. Under the strict interpretation of 
that treaty, they had no right to unload their cargo and 
tranship or sell it; but what I say is that in making this 
concession—it is an undoubted concession—we were only 
acting from the dictates of humanity and with a due regard 
to the credit and reputation of our country all over the 
world, 


Mr. MITCH#LL, BuatIask the question, did you not 
refuse it in one case? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, I did not refuse. 


Mr. MITCHELL. You would not, I know; you are too 
warm-hearted, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, If my hon. friend really 
wants a frank answer—and he knows how frank I desire to 
be on all these occasions—I will tell him. Isaid: Under 
this treaty you have no right to do it, but we will allow 
you todo it when.the application is made; but, we said 
it must not be regarded as a precedent, but it is a conces- 
sion, and in attempting to reach a settlement of these, 
questions there must be concessions on both sides. Article 
11 further provides: 


‘¢ Licenses to purchase in established ports of entry of the aforesaid 
coasts of Canada or of Newfoundland, for the homeward voyage, such 
provisions and supplies as are ordinarily sold to trading vessels, shall 
be granted to United States fishing vessels in such ports promptly upon 
application and without charge, and such vessels, having obtained 
licenses in the manner aforesaid, shall also be accorded upon all occa- 
sions such facilities for the purchase of casual or needful provisions and 
supplies as are ordinarily granted to trading vesseis; but provi- 
sions or supplies shall not b3 obtained by barter, nor purchased for re- 
sale or tratfic.”’ 


That was another concession. There is no doubt at all, Sir, 
that these were rights which under the strict terms of the 
Treaty of 1818 they could not demand, nor could they insist 
upon their being granied; but at the same time I think I 
am within the judgment of the House on both sides, when I 
say that in the case of a vessel which is homeward bound 
and requires provisions or reedful supplies to take her home, 
if, for instance, she has some of her rigging carried away, 
or some of her salt washed overboard, and is obliged to lose | 
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her voyage in going back to a distant port to refit, a’provi- 
sion that she may obtain casual and needful supplies of that 
kind was demanded in the interests of good neighborhood, 
and it was not going too far to say that we would allow 
them to enjoy those advantazes. Therefore, Sir, I am glad 
to believe that article 11 will meet with the hearty 
approval of the House and the country, and that they will 
feel that we have only acted with a wise judgment, and with 
due regard io the best interests of Canada for the sake of 
removing an international unpleasantness, in putting these 
provisions into this treaty, Article 12 provides: 

“ Fishing vessels of Canada, and Newfoundland shall have on the 

Atlantic coasts of the United States all the privileges reserved and 
secured by this treaty to the United States fishing vessels in tha aforesaid 
waters of Canada and Newfoundland.” 
I do not pretend that this is accomplishing a great deal, 
because, as is well known, Canadian fishing vessels do not 
require to resort to any great extent to the waters of the 
United States ; but at the same time it is a reciprocal 
arrangement, and it shows that we are not granting any- 
thing to the fishermen of the United States that they are 
not prepared to grant in express terms to the fishermen of 
Canada. Article 13 provides : 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall make 

regulations providing for the conspicuous exhibition by every United 
States fishing vessel, of its official number on each bow ; and any such 
vessel, required by law to have an official number, and failing to com- 
ply with such regulations, shall not be eatitled tothe licenses provided 
for in this treaty. Such regulations shall be communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government previously to their taking effect.” 
The object of that is obvious. Under the arrangements of 
the Government of the United States every vessel has an 
official number, and it will save a great deal of trouble if 
that official number is required to be exhibited in such a 
conspicuous form that the moment you see the vessel you 
will know that it is an American fishing vessel. That will 
enable you to investigate her character and position and 
everything about her, Although I have seen the Govern- 
ment of the United States very severely criticised for sub- 
jecting these vessels to such an indignity, I do not regard 
it in that light at all. Itis purely a matter of business 
between the two countries for the purpose of facilitating 
the recognition of vessels, and thus making it much easier 
to deal with any question that may arise in relation to her ; 
and as you will know every vessel to which you have given 
a license, the moment you see a vessel, you will know whe- 
ther she has a license or not. This measure gives you an 
opportunity of identifying a vessel, and protecting your 
fishing grounds much more effectually than you could 
do without it. Article 14 provides: 


‘‘The penalties for unlawfully fishing in the waters, bays, creeks, 
and harbors, referred to in article 1 of this treaty, may extend to for- 
feiture of the boat or vessel and appurtenances, and also of the supplies 
and cargo aboard when the offence was committed; and for preparing 
in such waters to unlawfully fish therein, penalties shall be fixed by the 
court, not to exceed those for unlawfully fishing.” 


That is to say, if you are able to establish a charge against 
the veesel of unlawfully fishing or unlawfully preparing to 
fish, the court may in its jadgment forfeit the vessel, but a 
discretion is left with the court, which it had not belore, of 


| imposing a comparatively much lighter penalty than the 


forfeiture of the vessel. I do not think anybody will ques- 
tion the wisdom of dealing with this question as we have 
done, We have left the penalty for unlawfully fishing to 
extend to the forfeiture of the vessel and everything apper- 
taining to her. I think the House will agree with me that 
the penalty for the lighter offence should be lighter, and 
that the efficiency of the law is likely to be much greater 
with the lighter penalty than wilh the extreme ones that 
existed before. 


‘¢ And for any other violation of the laws of Great Britain, Canada or 


: Newfoundland relating to the right of fishery in such waters, bays, 


creeks, or harbors, penalties shall be fixed by the court, not exceeding 
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in all three dollars for every ton of the boat or vessel concerned. The 
boat or vessel may be holden for such penalties and forfeitures.’’ 

That penalty does not apply to unlawful fishing or pre- 
paring to fish, but it applies to the lighter offences, such as 
attempting to purchase bait or anything of that king. The 
penalty is reduced to a reasonable one, $3.00 a ton, but yet 
sufficient, in my judgment, to secure probably a more 
prompt and effective administration of the law than would 
be secured if you made the penalty a great deal higher. 


‘‘ The procedings shall be summary and as inexpensive as practicable.” 


I do not know that anybody but the judges in the courts of 
Vice-Admiralty could complain of that. The object of 
every Civilised country should be to have the laws adminis- 
tered in as inexpensive and summary a mode as prac- 
ticable. 

‘The trial (except on appeal) shall be at the place of detention, 

unless the judge shall, on request of the defence, order it to be held at 
some other place adjudged by him more convenient.” 
That is to say, it is proposed that instead of bringing these 
cases 1o the Court of Vice-Admiralty at Halifax, or St. John, 
N.B., or Quebec, as the case may be, it is proposed that the 
judge shall be sent to deal with the case in a summary 
manner, that the trial shall take place immediately at the 
place where the witnesses are all present and the facts can 
be ascertained, and thus save the cost and inconvenience 
occasioned by laying up a vessel for a year or two while 
awaiting judgment. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Such as occurred in the Adams case. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There were two sides to that 
case. Thedelay did not rest altogether with us, but a 
very long delay took place at the instance of the owners of 
the Adams. 

“Security for costs shall not be required of the defence, except when 


bail is offered. Reasonable bail shall be accepted. There shall be pro- 
per appeals available to the defence only ; and the evidence at the 


trial may be used on appeal.” 

That is, we do not propose to appeal against the judgments 
of our own judges, but we allow an appeal to foreigners 
who are affected by the judgments of our own judges and 
who have not the same confidence in their judgments that 
we have. All this is done for the purpose of saving time 
and costs, thus avoiding endless irritation through delay. 

‘¢ Judgments of forfeiture shall be reviewed by the Governor General 
of Oanada in Council, or the Governor in Council of Newfoundland, 
before the same are executed.” 

Thus in a case in which, for nominally fishing or for nom- 
inally preparing to fish, the judge forfeits the vessel, that 
decision shall not be carried into execution until the 
Governor General in Council shall have had the opportunity 
of deliberately examining the evidence upon which that 
judgment was founded, so as to remedy the judgment if they 
think there is any ground for the exercise of greater lenity 
than the judge has felt himself able to use. Article 15 is, 
of course, a contingent article. As I have already informed 
the House, the plenipotentiaries of the United States stated 
they were quite unable to put anything in the treaty that 
would necessarily touch the fiscal policy of their coun- 
try. They said that to do so would be simply to invite 
rejection of the treaty, on the ground that they had 
infringed the jurisdiction which Congress had taken, 
the United States Congress having as I have shown 
the House, adopted, in the most authentic form, 
the policy not to allow any changes in their tariff except 
by the act of Congress itself, 
contingent clause, and we provide the concessions that have 
been made with reference to limitation, and with reference 


to the treatment of United States fishing vessels, when com. | 


pelled to resort to our poris in distress or in need of casual 
supplies or for a homeward voyage. All these were made 
absolute by the treaty; but when it came to that which is of ab- 


solute value to the United States fishermen, when it came to 
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We therefore put this in the | 


might be called the 
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that which enables the United States fishermen to make Can” 
ada a basis of supplies for the purpose of better competing with 
our own fishermen, we then feit that we had a right to take 
our stand, and if Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries have not 
been able to support the extreme contention of the Canadiana 
Government hon. gentlemen will find that, on the other hand, 
the plenipotentiaries of the United States, who had, as a 
matter of diplomatic intercourse, taken a very strong 
ground as to the indefeasible rights of American fishing 
vessels to obtain, as commercial vessels, whatever supplies 
they required for carrying on their fishing in our ports—to 
be able to purchase bait, to be able to purchase supplies of 
every kind and to be able to tranship their fish—they will 
find that our friends on the other side had, in the same way, 
to concede a great deal as compared to the extraordinary 
contention that they had made. Here it is provided, as a 
just and proper security to the interests of the fishermen of 
Canada, who have the right, while excluded by heavy duties 
from the markets of the United States, to such protection 
as the Treaty of 1818 has provided for them, that whenever 
the question arises as to Canada being made the basis of 
supply for the American deep sea fishing vessels—because 
the question of fishing is not in controversy at all, the 
Americans having given up the right to catch fish in the 
judicial waters of Caunada—that only can be done for a sufii- 
cient guid pro quo. We have provided in article 15: 

‘(Whenever the United States shall remove the duty from fish-oil, 
whale-oil, seal oil, and fish of all kinds (except fish preserved in oil), 
being the produce of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of Canada and 
of Newfoundland, including Labrador, as well as from the usual and 
necessary casks, barrels, kegs, cans, and other usual necessary coverings 
containing the products above mentioned, the like products, being the 
produce of fisheries carried on by the fishermen of the United States, as 
well ag the usual and necessary coverings of the same, as above described 
shall be admitted free of duty into the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland.’’ 

I think that is a measure which will meet with the hearty 
approval of the House. 

‘“And upon such removal of duties, and while the aforesaid articles 
are allowed to be brought into the United States by British subjects, 
without duty being reimposed thereon, the privilege of entering the ports, 
bays and harbors of the aforesaid coasts of Canada and of Newfoundland 
shall be accorded to United States fishing vessels by annual licenses, free 
of charge, for the following purposes, namely : 

“1, The purchase of provisions, bait, ice, seineg, lines, and all other 
supplies and outfits; 

“2. Transhipment of catch, for transport by any means of conveyance ; 

(3. Shipping of crews. 

“‘ Supplies shall not be obtained by barter, but bait may beso obtained. 

‘« The hke privileges shall be continued or given to fishing vessels of 


Canada and of Newfoundland on the Atlantic coasts of the United 
States.’’ 


I think that will be regarded as a fair and reasonable pro- 
position, that, if fishing vessels of the United States are 
allowed to make Canada a base for obtaining their supplies 
and furnishing all the materials necessary jor the outfit of 
a shipping voyage, for the transhipment of their catch, and 
making our harbois and ports the means of carrying on 
their industry, the fishermen of Canada, with whom they 
are in that case better able to compete than they could 
otherwise, are entitled to have their fish entered free in the 
ports of the United States. While the plenipotentiaries of 
the United States were not able to make this an absolute pro- 
vision, I do not hesitate to say that 1 look confidently to 
the period in the not remote future when fish will be made 
free and the fishermen of the United States will be able to 


obtain all the advantages in our ports which are here given_ 


to them. It will be observed that we have made this much 
larger in its provisions than either the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854 or the Washington Treaty of 1871, inasmuch 
as we have made it cover many articles which were 
not covered by either of those treaties, and not only 
that, but we have taken care to guard against what 
rather sharp practice, if such & 


term were admissible in regard to a neighboring country, 


that, while allowing our fish to come in free, they should 
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impose a duty upon the cans or tins or coverings in which 


the fish went in. More than that, we have made this cover 
all the inland waters of Canada, as well as the sea coast, and 
have made this provision as to the entry of free fish, 
provided they take advantage of this clause and make 
Canada the base of their supplies, apply to the fish of 
British Columbia, that is, to the whole of Canada, the same 
as it,does to the Atlantic coast. I think I have now dealt 
with the treaty in its entirety as it stands, and [ have only 
to refer to the modus vivendi in Schedule B, which provides 
that, while this treaty is swb judice, bofora it can bo ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, the Parliament of 


-Canada and the Legislature of Newfoundland, during two 


years or pending that ratification, until these privileges to 
which the American fishermen would be entitled if our fish 
is made free, those privileges shall be enjoyed by the 
American fishermen on the payment of $1.50 perton. I 
need not tell you that, on the eve of the ratification of a 
treaty of this kind by the Senate of the United States, a 
collision between the fishermen of the two countries or 
anything which would incite bad blood or become a 
cause of prejudice would probably prevent the ratification 
of a treaty which would be otherwise ratified, and 
to prevent that we offered in this modus vivendi for 
two years the privilege to these American fishermen of 
obtaining these various benefits which are provided for in 
the treaty by the payment of $1.50 per ton. I donot think 
this will be regarded as an excessive rate, and I think it 
will greatly conduce to good neighborhood between the 
Vnited States and Canada. This modus vivendi was accepted 
by the United States plenipotentiaries in the most kindly 
spirit. They recommended the President to submit it to 
the Senate for their information, and I think I may say 
that it carries on the face of it the ratification and 
approval of the Governments of both countries. Now, 
having run through the various provisions of the treaty, I 
am happy to say that I shall have to detain the House but 


_ a few minutes longer, but I would like to draw the attention 


of the House to what has been accomplished by this treaty. 
I have told you what position Canada stood in with regard 
to the United States of America before the initiation of 
these proceedings. I have told you that we stood face to 
face with an enactment which had been put on the Statute- 
book by a unanimous vote of Congress, ratified by the 
President, providing for non-intercourse between the United 
States and Canada, I need not tell you that that Bill meant 
commercial war, that it meant not only the ordinary sus- 
pension of friendly feeling and intercourse between two 
countries, but that it announced much more than that. If 
that Bill had been brought into operation by the procla. 
mation of the President of the United States, I have no 
hesitation in saying that we stood in a relation to that 
great country of commercial war, and the line is very 
narrow which separates a commercial war between two 
countries from an actual war. Speaking a year ago, I 
pointed out in my remarks, with a view to deter the pos- 
sibility of such an Act going into force, all the advantages 
that in our present position we could avail ourselves of to 
protect ourselves against such a suicidal act on the part of 
the United States. I said then that it would be a mad act, 
I say so now. No man who knows anything of the intimate 
commercial relations which exist between Canada and the 
United States could contemplate such an Act going into 
operation without feeling that it would tear up from the 
foundation those intimate social and commercial relations 
which exist between these two countries, which, in friendly 
commercial rivalry, are making a rapid progress which has 
attracted the attention of the civilised world. It would 
produce a condition of things the end of which no 
man could foresee. If that Act had been adopted, I 
thought we had no means of looking to any increased 
commercial intercourse between that great country and 


the Dominion of Canada. Under those circumstances, 
it behoved the Government of Canada to adopt any 
means in its power to avert such a disaster, which, great as 
it would have been to Canada, would have been greater to 
the United States. But that would be a very poor compen- 
sation for the injury which we would sustain, to know that 
we had a companion in misfortune suffering more than we 
suffered ourselves. We found Congress putting on the 
Statute-book a direction to the President that, on the first 
United States vessel being seized or harassed, or refused 
the advantages which they said they were entitled to, they 
called upon him as the Executive of that country to put 
that Non-intercourse Act into force, That was the condition 
of things when I went down last Haster to see Mr. Bayard 
at Washington. If you compare the condition of things 
to-day with the condition of things that existed then, there 
is no man, I care not how partisan he may be, how 
unfriendly to this Government he may be, who can 
judiciously look at the position of this question then 
and now, without coming to the conclusion that we 
have emerged from midnight darkness into the light 
of day under the auspices of this treaty. It may 
be said: Suppose that the treaty is rejected by 
the United States Senate—a not improper contin- 
gency—I need not tell the House that one of the 
advantages we enjoy under British institutions, is that we 
are saved from the extreme and violent antagonisms of 
party that every fourth year the Presidential election 
brings about in the United States. Now any man who 
knows anything of the politics of the United States, knows 
that however good a measure is, however valuable, however 
much it commends itself to the judgment of every intelli- 
gent statesman in that country, it isa matter almost of 
honor on the part of the party in opposition to prevent the 
Government of the day from doing anything that would 
give them any credit or strengthen their hands in the 
country ; that on the eve of a Presidential election, it is 
next to impossible to induce the Republican majority in the 
Senate to sanction anything that a Democratic Adminstra- 
tion has carried through, however valuable that may be. 
But, Sir, take the very worst contingency, suppose this 
treaty is rejected by the Senate, and what then? Why, 
will we be relegated back to the position we stood in a 
year ago? Notatall. If our efforts, by mutual concilia- 
tion, by concessions on both sides to find a common stand- 
ing ground, that we could present to all the parties 
to this treaty, as an honorable and equitable agree- 
ment that might be fairly accepted if these efforts are 
to fail, if after three months’ negotiations we had broken up 
with embittered relations, because we found that it was 
impracticable to get any common grounds of meeting on 

which the Governments of the two countries could join, 

there is no question that matters would have stood ina 
worse position than that in which they stood when we un- 

dertook these negotiations. But, Sir, that is not the posi- 
tion. Let the Senate of the United States to-morrow reject 
this treaty, I trust they will not do so; I have a hope that 
there is independent statesmanship enough in the great 
Republican party of the United States who have the power 
at their disposal to-day in the United States Senate, to 
allow that sentiment of statesmanship to overweigh the 
party advantages they hope to obtain by preventing the 

present Administration from settling this vexed question— 

but when they remember that for 70 years, these questions 

have been agitated which are now disposed of, they may 

see that if they should come into power themselves at any 
early date it would be an advantage to have this vexed 
question between the two great English-speaking families 
of the world set at rest, that there may be no renewal of 
the difficulties which have existed so long atime. But let 
me take the very worst contingency, that of the rejection of 
this treaty, and how do we stand? Why, Sir, let me read 
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from a letter of the Secretary of State of the United States, 
written to the citizens of Boston, who invited him to go 
there to delivera speech upon the subject. In Mr. Bayard’s 
letter, of 26th March, he says: 


“Tam convinced that the welfare and true interest of our country 
and a just and wise treatment of the British American population on 
our northern frontier alike counsel the adoption of the treaty. In its 
initiation, negotiation and conclusion I can truly say for my associates, 
and myself, no views but those of a single minded patriotic intent have 
been allowed place or expression, nor can a trace or suggestion of parti- 
sanghip be justly alleged. Tbe sole and difficult question to which the 
treaty relates, the fishery rights, of one nation in the jurisdictional 
waters of another, began with the first dawn of our recognised indepen- 
dent existence as a nation and ever since has conspicuously presented 
itself at intervals exciting bitter controversy, and never been satisfac- 
tory or pre-eminently disposed of. Meanwhile the surrounding circums- 
tances have importantly changed in advance with rapid and vast 
growth. The Treaty of 1818 remains unaffected in its terms by seventy 
years of such material progress and development on this continent, as 
we of to-day are the witnesses. Unless the Treaty of 1818 shall be wholly 
abrogated and recurrence necessarily had to the dangerous status that 
John Quincy Adams so ably but unavailably discussed with the Harl 
of Bathurst, in 1815, and which had resisted all efforts of negotiation 
and at Ghent in the year previous, itis manifest that ajoint and equitable 
construction in consonance with their existing relations and mutual 
needs must be agreed upon between Great Britain and the United States 
and this, I affirm, is done by the present treaty.” 


Again he says: 


“ Conciliation and mutual neighborly concessions have together done 
their honorable and honest work in this treaty, paved the way for the 
relations of enmity and mutual advantage.’’ 


Now, Sir, I ask you whether all that we have done, all the 
time, all the trouble that have been expended in this matter 
is not amply compensated for by the declaration of the 
Secretary of State of the United States bearing his tribute 
and his testimony, to the fair, and honest, and just inter- 
pretation of the Treaty of 181%, And what more, Sir? Let 
me read from the Message of the President of the United 
States : 


“ Asaresult of such negotiations, a treaty has been agreed upon 
between Her Britannic Majesty and the United States, concluded and 
signed in this capital, under my direction and authority, on the 15th of 
this February inst, and which I now have the honor to submit to the 
Senate, with the recommendation that it shall receive the consent of 
that body, as provided in the constitution, in order that the ratifications 
thereof, may be duly exchanged and the treaty carried into effect. The 
treaty meets my approval, because I believe that it supplies a satisfac- 
tory, practical, and final adjustment, upon a basis honorable and just to 
both parties, of the difficult and vexed question to which it relates. A 
review of the history of this question will show that all formal attempts 
to arrive at a common interpretation, satisfactory to both parties, of ihe 
first article of the Treaty of October 20, 1818, have been unsuccessful 
and ue the lapse of time the difficulty and obscurity have only in- 
creased. 

‘‘ Negotiations in 1854, and again in 1871, ended in both cases in 
temporary reciprocal arrangement of the tariffs of Canada and New- 
foundland and of the United States, and of the payment of the money 
award by the United States. Under which the real questions in differ- 
ence remain unsettled, in abeyance, and ready to present themselves 
anew just as soon as the conventional arrangemeats were abrogated. 

“‘ The situation, therefore, remained unimproved by the results of the 
Treaty of 1871, and a grave condition of affairs, presenting almost iden- 
tically the same features and causes of complaint by the United States 
against Canadian action and British default in its correction, confronted 
ug in May, )886, and has continued until the present time. 

‘‘ The four purposes for which our fishermen under the Treaty of 1818 
were allowed to enter the bays and harbors of Canada and Newfound- 
land within the belt of three marine miles are placed under a fair and 
liberal construction, and their enjoyment secured without such con- 
ditions and restrictions as in the past have embarrassed and obstructed 
them so seriously. 

‘‘ The enforcement of penalties for fishing or preparing to fish within 
the inshore and exclusive waters of Canada and Newfoundland is to be 
accomplished under safeguards against oppressive or arbitrary action, 
thus protecting the defendant fisherman from punishment in advance of 
trial, delays, and inconvenience and unnecessary expense, 

‘The hospitality secured for our vessels in all cases of actual distress, 
ale ery to unload and sell and tranship their cargoes, is full and 

iboral. 

_“* These provisions will secure the substantial enjoyment of the treaty 
rights for our fishermen under the Treaty of 1818, for the contention has 
been steadily made in the correspondence of the Department of State, 
and by our Minister at London, and by the American negotiators of the 
present treaty. 

_‘* The treaty now submitted to you has been framed in a spirit of 
liberal equity and reciprocal benefits, in the conviction that mutual 
advantage and convenience are the only permanent foundation of peace 

Sir CuarLes TuppEr, 
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and friendship between States, and that with the adoption of the treaty 
now placed before the Senate, a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse 


Aprit 10, 


between the two countries will be established so as to procure perpetual _ 


peace and harmony. 
“(In connection with the treaty herewith submitted I deem it is also 
/ my duty to transmit to the Senate a written offer or arrangement, in the 
‘nature of a modus vivendi, tendered on the conclusion of the treaty on 
| the part of the British plenipotentiaries, to secure kindly and peaceful 
relations during the period that may be required for the consideration of 
the treaty by the respective Governments and for the enactment of the 
necessary legislation to carry its provisions into effect if approved. 
| ‘This paper, freely and on their own motion, signed by the British 
conferees, not only exteud advantages to our fishermen, pending the 
ratification of the treaty, but appears to have been dictated by a 
friendly and amicable spirit.”’ 
I ask yon to contrast that language with the position we 
occupied a year ago in regard to the great Republic to the 
south of us. Let the Senate reject the treaty to-morrow, 
and I ask what is the changed position of Canada? Yee- 
terday we stood face to face with a Non-intercourse Bill, 
sustained by the united action of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, gustained ty almost the whole press, 
Republican and Democratic, of the United States, sustained 
with few exceptions by a prejudiced, irritated and exasper- 
ated people of 60,000,000 lying to the south of us, 
What, I repeat, is our position to-day? If that treaty 


wore rejected by the Senate to-morrow, we have gained this _ 


vantage ground, that we stand in the position of having it 
declared by the Secretary of State of the United States and 
by the President of the United States that Canada has been 
ready to make, and Her Majesty’s Government on behalf of 
Canada, through her plenipotentiaries, made an arrange- 
ment with the plenipotentiaries of the United States 
that is fair, just and equitab’e, and that ‘leaves that 
country no possible cause of complaint. Why, what 
isthe result? The result is this: that let a fisherman com- 
plain tc-morrow of our interpretation of the treaty, of the 
enforcement of our most extreme construction of the treaty, 
the answer to him is this: Nobody is to blame for the in- 
convenionce you suffer except the Senate of the United 
States, your President, the Hxecutive of your country ; the 
Democratic party from end to end of the United States de- 
clared it was a fair settlement, they represent an undoubted 
majority, in my jadgment, of the people of the United 
States to-day, «nd I believe they will represent it to-morrow. 
We stand in the position that instead of being alone with 
the whole United States, President, Government and people 
all against us, all denouncing us as adopting a harsh and 
barbarous interpretation of an old, antiquated treaty for the 
purpose of forcing reciprocity upon them, we occupy the 
vantage ground of having these men out of their own 
mouths declaring that xothing has been wanting on the 
part of the Government of Her Majesty, or on the part of 
the Dominion of Canada to place this question on a fair 
and equitable basis such as might honorably be accepted 
by the United States. I hold we have accomplished that 
without injuring in the slightest degree the fish- 
eries of Canada, without injuring Canadian interests 
to any extent waaiever. We have made conces- 
sions, a3 I have said, but we have made them 
with the avowed object of placing all our people, not only 
the fishermen, but the agriculturist, the lumberman, every 
man in this country in a better relation with the United 
States than he was before. Whatistheresult? As Ihave 
said Mr. Bayard told us, the American plenipotentiaries 
told us that there was but one way of obtaining what you 
ask. You want greater freedom of commercial intercourse, 
You want relaxation in our tariff arrangements with re- 
spect to nateral products in which you are so rich and 
abundant. There is bat one way to obtain it. Let us by 
common concession bo able to meet on common greund 
and sesk to remove this irritating cause of difficuly be- 
tween the two couniries out of the way, and you will find 
that the policy of this Government, the policy cf the Pre- 
sident and of the House of Representatives, the policy of 
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the great Democratic party of the United States, will at 
once take an onward course in the direction you propose, 
and accomplish that which you would desire above every- 
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from the first copy of the Bill that came to me that 


potatoes were not included amongst vegetables. I am sorry 


to find there is a doubt, ax to whether vegetables not 
thing else is the only way by which it can ever be attained. specially enumerated will 


not exclude potatoes. In 


Those were not empty words, those were the sober | grappling with this policy of making the natural products 


utterances of distinguished statesmen, who pointed to 
the avowed policy of the Government of the United States 


of the two countries free, you do notexpect any person who 


| wants to carry a Bill to put a heavier load upon his shoulders 


as the best evidence of the sincerity of what he said. What | than he is able to carry, lest he may break down and do 


bas happened already? Already we have action by the 
Finance Minister of the United States, I mean Mr. Mills, — 
the gentleman who in the United States Congress represents 
the Government of the day, and stand in the most analogous 
position in the United States to the Finance Minister in 
this House, the Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Mears, who propounds the policy of the Administration 
in tbe House. How is he selected? He is selected by 
the Government. The Democratic party sustaining the 
Government selects a man as Spoaker of the House of 
Representatives, who is in accord with the policy of the 
Administration for the time being, and Mr. Carlisle, the Spea- 
ker of the House of Representatives, nominates the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Waysand Means and all the mom- 
bers of the committee, and therefore the Chairman of that 
committee occupies the position of representing the Govern- 
ment in bringing forward such Bills as will represent the 
views and sentiments of the Democratic party in the United 
States supporting the Administration, What have we got ? 
The ink is barely dry upon this treaty before he as the 
representative of the Government ard Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means brings forward a measure to do 
what? Why, to make free articles that Canada sends into 
the United States, and upon which last year we paid 
$1,800,000 of duty. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. We paid ? 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. L[ ask, Sir, if that is nothing. 
Some hon, MEMBERS. Who paid? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Ido not intend to insult both 
the great political parties of this country who have since 
1854 and long before maintained that the interests of Can- 
ada—the interests of British North America—were intim- 
ately bound up in obtaining free intercourse with the 
United States for our natural products. 1 do not intend to 
insult the two great parties in this country by telling them 
that they are both fools, that they do not know what they 
are doing. Down to the present hour we have adopted the 
policy on both sides of the House, and we have pledged 
ourselves to the people to do everything that lay in our 
power to obtain a free market for the natural products 
of our country with the United States, and I say you 
must answer me the question as to whether that was 
an act of supreme folly or whether it was wise states- 
manship on the part of both parties in this country 
to adopt that policy, before you ask me such a 
question as ‘who pays the duty?” I say that under 
this Bill which has been introduced and which, I believe, 
will pass, for it does not require two-thirds of the Senate 
where the Republican majority is only one in the whole 
House to pass this inter-national law, it requires a majority 
of one only and I am very sanguine that this Bill will pass 
during the present session. 


interests of Canada than as the Bill stands to-day, 
is the case 1 think we may congratulate ourselves upon 
securing the free admission of our lumber, upon which we 
paid during the last year no lees than $1,315,450 to got it 
into tho United States. Oncopper ore made free by the 
Mills’ Bill we paid, or there was paid to make it meet the 
views of the hon. gentlemen opposite more correctly ,$96,945. 
On salt $21,992 duty was paid, This is rendered free by the 
Mills’ Bill, I am sorry to find as I hoped would be the case 


Modified it may be, but I am, 
inclined to think the amendments wil! be still more in the, 
If this | 

i} 


nothing. Yoa expect him to take it in detail, and as 
I believe, you will find the policy contained in 
this Bill of making those natural products of Canada free, 
carried out until you have perfect freedom of intercourse 
between the natural products of Canada and the United 
States of America. Of wool we sent last year 1,319,309 
lbs. of one kind, and a variety of other kinds, upon which a 
duty was paid to the extent of $183,852, Now asI say on 
articles of prime importance and interest to Canada the 
removal of duty by the Mills’ Bill amounts to no less than 
$1,300,193. You will be glad to hear that I do not intend 
to detain the House any longer. In discharge of the duties 
—the very onerous and important duties—ofone of Her 
Majesty’s plenipotentiaries at that conference, I have stead- 
ily kept in view what in my heart and judgment I believed 
were the best interests of Canada. In the measure which I 
have the honor to submit to this House I believe will be 
found embodied a Bill which it is of the most vital impor- 
tance to Canada to pass. Asit stands today the Govern- 
ment of the United States through the plenipotentiaries 
who represented it have only my humble opinion to sustain 
the course that has been taken. Iwas not there as the 
represontative of the Government of Canada, nor can my 
signature to the Bill necessarily imply the confidence and 
support of even the Administration. I occupied on that occa- 
sion the high position of one of Her Majesty’s plenipotentia- 
ries, charged not only with the responsibility of what I owed 
to Canada, but also the responsibility of what I owed to the 
Empire. I can only say, Sir, that I feel I would best dis-' 
charge my duty to the Kmpire by steadily keeping in view 
the interest of Canada. I believe, Sir, that there is no way 
in which any public man in this country can promote the 
interests of the great Empire of which we form a part, 
better, or as well, as by taking such a course of public 
action as will build up agreat British community on this 
northern portion of the continent of America, I believe, 
Sir, that we owe it to the Empire as well as to ourselves, 
steadily to keep in view every measure that will conduce 
to the rapid progress of Canada, the development of her 
inexhaustible resources and the building up of a great and 
powerful British community on this side of the Atlantic. 
I say, Sir, that in the discharge of the duties I have steadily 
kept that in view, and I believe the course which has been 
pursued will not only commend itself to the jadgment and 
the support of the great majority in this House, but that 
the great majority of the people in this country will feel 
that in the adoption of this treaty and in asking the House 
to sanction the treaty I am only taking a step that is 
calculated to conduce to the progress and greatness and 
best interests of Canada in as large a degree as any measure 
that can possibly be brought before it, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L) Mr. Speaker, the Government 
have bad the advantage of having the treaty submitted to 
this House for ratification, defended by a gentleman who is 
very well versed in the negotiations by which that treaty 
was brought about, and the House had the advantage of 
hearing from an old parliamentary hand in his most elo- 
quent and I may say sophistical manner the reasons which 
in his opinion would justify it in assenting to this treaty. 
The hon. gentleman must have been painfully conscious 
during his speech—which in many parts was moro than 
usually eloquent even for him—that he was not carrying 
with him the hearty assent of those who are accustomed to 
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cheer his utterances, The hon. gentleman, Sir, must have 
painfully felt the absence of those cheers which generally 
greet the utterance of any policy when propounded by 
himself, and he must have felt, Sir, that it was only when 
he indulged in that eloquent peroration which had. nothing 
to do with the treaty whatever, and in which he referred to 
the consolidation of British power as something antagonistic 
to the United States that he found a hearty cheer from 
those behind him. The hon. gentleman’s speech may, 
I think, be fairly divided into four parts. The first 
part was an historical resumé of fishery matters. With 
a great deal of the history he stated, I have no fault to 
find ; with the omission of a large part of that history 
I have some fault to find. The second part of his speech, 
Sir, may be called the laudatory part, The hon, gen- 
tlemen paid compliments with a profuse hand to every- 
body who was associated with him in the construction of 
this treaty. Ihave no objection to make to these compli. 
ments; 1 have no reason to doubt that they may have been 
to a large extent deserved. Even from the Right Hon, Mr. 
Chamberlain down to the meanest associate he had with 
him, he told the House that there never was such a collec. 
tion of men congregated together at the negotiation of any 
treaty. Well, Sir, we are not going to join issue with him 
on that part of his speech. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to the third part of his speech, and that was his 
confessions. He confessed to the House that the treaty was 
not what his party might have been led to expect. He con- 
fessed that it was one continuous series of concessions from 
Canada, without one concession made to Canada by the 
party with which we were treating. After exhausting bis 
confessions, honest confessions I hope they were, the hon, 
gentleman then, in the fourth part of his speech, made an 
appeal for absolution to his followers in the House, basing 
that appeal on the great benefits that were to flow to the 
Empire from the ratification of this treaty, Well, Sir, 
I shall have something to say about parts of the treaty. 
I was amused, Sir, at the hon. gentleman’s statement of the 
only concession that Canada was going to receive as the 
result of this treaty. The hon. gentleman told us that as a 
result of this treaty the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives at Washington 
had introduced a Tariff Bill, into Congress, which would 
have the effect of relieving Canadians from the payment of 
over a million dollars of duties, which they had been accus- 
tomed to pay on their natural products sent to the United 
States. Sir, there are two statements of fact in that alle- 
gation of the hon. gentleman to which I wish to take excep- 
tion. If he had been in this House during the last three 
weeks, he would have heard, not one or two, but dozens of 
his most prominent supporters prove to a demonstration 
that that daty was not paid by the people of Canada, but 
by the United States people themselves; and if the argu- 
ments that those gentlemen advanced so eloquently and ably 
are worth anything at all, the result, according to the state- 
ment made by the hon. gentleman to-night, is simply to 
relieve the consumer in the United States from the payment 
of a million dollars of duties which they have been paying 
under their tariff. The other exception which I wish to take 
to in the hon. gentleman’s allegationis this: I deny that there 
is any analogy whatever between the position of the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee in the United States 
and that of the Minister of Finance in this country. ‘Tho 
hon, gentleman knows that the two systems ot Government 
are entirely different. He knows that the Minister of 
Finance in this country speaks as the mouthpiece of the 
Cabinet, which is chosen to represent the majority in Par- 
liament ; and he knows—no one knows better—that the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the {Louse 
of Representatives may be a gentleman entirely opposed 
to the policy of the Cabinet ; and if the Chairman of that 
Committve in the present instance supports the policy of 
Mr, Davizs (P.E.I.) 
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the Cleveland Administration, it is an accident, and not a 
necessity following from their system of Government. But 
it does not at all follow, because that Tariff Bill has been 
introduced as a sequence to the treaty, that itis a necessary 
consequence of the treaty. That tariff was introduced in 
pursuance of the policy laid down by President 
Cleveland in his message to Congress, a policy which 
he adopted in dealing with that enormous surplus 
which the hon. gentleman stated weighed like an 
incubus on the people of the United States; and ia 
pursuance of that policy, before the treaty was ever 
entered into at all, the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee introduced that Tariff Bill. Sir, I hope that Bill 
will pass in a more enlarged sense even than it has been 
introduced, I hope that the article the hon. gentleman men- 
tioned will also be inserted in that Bill, and that the people 
of the Maritime Provinces and Ontario may have the 
advantage of the free admission of their potatoes as well as 
their other natural products into the markets of the United 
States. I hope that the policy they have begun will go on 
until the policy developed on this side of the House and 
formulated in the resolution of the hon. member for South 
Oxford is accepted in its entirety, and then the hon. gentle- 
man will be able to use with some effect the eloquent lan- 
guage he used to-day about prosperity and about the Domi- 
nion of Canada becoming a strong arm of a united empire. 
Now, Sir, it must have struck every hon. gentleman who 
listened to the speech of the hon. Finance Minister, as a 
most extraordinary thing, if this policy of conciliation, of 
compromise, of fair play was to produce the tremendous and 
beneficial results which he predicted it would produce, that 
that hon. gentleman, as a member of the Government should 
be here defending it to-day, when we know that for the past 
two or three years he has been one of the strongest and mosv 
eloquent advocates of a policy directly the contrary. Why, 
Sir, is it not known that the hon. gentleman is the most pro- 
minent member of anAdministration whose policy was utterly 
opposed to the policy ofconciliation embodied in that treaty— 
an Administration, Sir, that adopted a policy which, to use 
his own words,drove a nation of 65,000,000 of people almost to 
the verge of war with us—a policy which, to use his own 
words consolidated for the first time in history, 65,000,000 of 
people and the entire press in opposition to it—a policy 
which they proclaimed to be cruel and brutal and ungeno- 
rous and unchristian ? Yet, two years have not elapsed 
since the hon. gentleman’s colleagues—I am not sure 
whether he himself did not indulge in the same strain 
announced in this House that such was their love of Cana- 
dian interests, and their determination to stand by the 
flag—which they took off their coats and waved—that 
they were not going to bend the knee to the United States 
by adopting a policy of conciliation, but were going to 
show the United States that this great Canada of ours 
would bring them down on their marrow bones. The policy 
of amalgamation of tariffs was carried one step farther, and 
the manner in which they administered the Treaty of 1818, 
as they construed it, was ss openly proclaimed to be a 
defiance of the United States and a determination on their 
part to make the people of that country conform to 
their construction of that treaty, whether they would 
willingly or not. Sir, the old policy has been disavowed 
te-night, and we have heard the hon. gentleman say 
with all his power and ability that he was not able 
to support to-day the policy of the hon, Minister of 
Justice and the hon. Minister of Marine. But, Sir, he is 
| responsible for that policy with those hon. gentlemen, and 
I hold him more responsible than anybody else, and I will 
_tell him why. Because he alone has the powcr to change 
, the policy of the Government; and if he had chosen one 
_ year ago to apply his mind to the work and put down his 
foot and say that he would not for one be a party to that 
policy of anti-civilisation, the Government would have been 
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obliged to change it, as they have done since, and adopt 
the policy of the hon, gentleman, One year has not passed 
over our heads since we saw the Government announcing a 
policy in this House, not of conciliation, but ot defiance to 
the United States, and the hon. gentleman had not re- 
turned to his place a day before he made them eat their 
words and adopt the policy which the Minister of Justice 
said would be a betrayal of the best interests of Canada, 
I say it there is a man in the Government who is more re- 
sponsible than another for this unfortunate policy, which 
the Government have pursued so persistently for the past 
two or three years, it is the hon, the Finance Minister him- 
self, Now, the hon, gentleman opened his speech with the 
expression of the hope that members on this side, in dis- 
cussing the treaty, would not indulge in any language which 
might be used by the opponents of the treaty in the United 
States for the purpose of defeating the Bill. I hopeno such 
language will be used, and, so far as I am concerned, it is 
not my intention to use such language, But the hon, gen- 
tleman himself, under similar circumstances, when it suited 
his party purposes, did not scrupule to use language for 
which this country suffered very severely afterwards. The 
hon. gentleman anticipated a charge which he knew 
would be brought against him, and, referring to 
the Washington Treaty, he said that when that 
treaty was passing through this House, he appealed 
to hon. gentlemen not to make statements which might after- 
waids be ased to our prejudice. But, he said, he was 
obliged to make such statements, and he did not make 
them to our prejadice. At that time the treaty contained 
@ provision referring to the commission, which afterwards 
sat at Halifax, ihe question of settling what damages should 
be paid to Canada for the fishery concessions she had made 
to the United States, and the hon, gentleman, in his anxiety 
to support for the time a Government measure then before 
the House, did not scruple to make statements discounting, 
so far as words could, any chance we might have of obtain- 
ing an award from the people of the United States. He 
declared in s0 many words that the concessions we had 
received from the United’ States ought, without the 
payment of a dollar of damage, to be considered the equi- 
valent of the concessions we had made. While the hon. 
genileman was speaking to-night I turned up the speech 
which he delivered on that cccasion. He was preceded by 
the right hon. gentleman who is at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and L would ask the House to listen to the language of 
which these hon. gentlemen made use of when the Washicg- 
ton Treaty was before the House, The right hon. gentle- 
man said ; 

“(Tn looking at the treaty from a commereial voint of view, and look- 
ing at the question whether it is right to accept the articles, we have 
to consider mainly that interest which is most peculiarly affected. Now, 
unless I am greatly misinformed, the fishing interests of Nova Scotia, 
with one or two exceptions for local reasons, are altogether in favor of 
the treaty. They are so anxious to get free admission for their fish into 
the American market that they would view with great sorrow any 
action of this House which would exclude them trom that market, and 
they lock forward with increasing confidence to a large development of 
their trade, and of that great industry; and I say that, that being the 
case, if it be to the interest of the fishermen and to the advantage of 
that branch of the national industry, setting aside all other reasons, we 
ought not wilfully to injure that interest. Why, Sir, what is the fact of 
the case as it stands? ‘he only market for Canadian No. 1 mackerel in 
the world is the United States. That is our only market, and we are 
practically excluded from it by the present duty. The consequence of 
that duty is that our fishermen are at the mercy of the American fisher- 
meo—they are made hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
Americans; they are obliged to sell their fish at the Americans’ own 
prices. the American fishermen purchase their fish at a nominal value, 
and control the American market. The great profits of the trade are 
handed over to the American fishermen or American merchants engaged 
in the trade, and they profit to the loss of our own industry and our own 
people.” 

Sir, the hon. gentleman proved conclusively that the one 
great desideratum for the fishermen of the Maritime Pro 
vinces was the remission of the duty, which they were 
obliged to pay to the United States, and he said if they got 


that great concession, everything else did not amount to a 
row of pins. They should, he said, accept it most willingly 
and cheerfully, and now the hon. gentleman comes here 
with a treaty, in which he has not obtained for the fisher- 
men of the Maritime Provinces one single concession, a 
treaty which leaves them bound to continue paying that 
duty in the future, as they have had to pay it in the past, 
and he declares this treaty is a wonderful outcome of ability 
on his part and on the part of his colleagues. On that 
occasion what did the hon. the Finance Minister say : 


‘‘ Tnstead of the treaty surrendering our fishermen and fisheries to the 
destructive competition of the foreigner, the result would be——”’ 


The hon. gentleman was a prophet then as he is tc-nighf, 


“_that the American fishermen who employed their industry in the 
waters of Canada would become like the American lumbermen who 
engaged in that trade in the valley of the Ottawa. They would settle 
upon Canadian soil, bringing with them their character for enterprise 
and energy, and would become equally good subjects of Her Majesty 
and give this country the benefits of their talents, and their enterprise 
and their capital. Was there anybody who could doubt as to the effect 
of removing the duty which was now levied of $2 @ barrel on mackerel 
and $1 on herring, of taking off this enormous bounty in favor of the 
American fishermen and leaving onr fishermen free and unrestricted 
access to the best market for theminthe world? Was there anyone who 
could doubt the practical result would be to leave the Oanadians, in a 
very short time, almost without any competition at all.” 

That was the view the hon. gentleman held in 1872, when 
he asked this House to assent to the Washington Treaty, 
and he was prepared to go so far then, to advance party 
interests, that he declared, in so many words, that we had 
received in the remission of duty more than an equivalent 
to thy concession we had made, and that we were not en- 
titled toa dollar of award. The Americans were not slow 
to take advantage of these statements made by two of the 
most prominent members of the Canadian Cabinet, and ia 
their answer put before the Washington Commission, the 
most prominent statements are those which | have quoted, 
made by those hon. gentlemen. The American plenipoten- 
tiaries said : These gentlemen tell you, on their responsibility 
as members of the Canadian Government, that you have got 
already more than you are entitled to, and how, therefore 
can you ask for more? Unpatriotic as those hon. gentlemen 
were on that occasion, much as they did to discount the 
right of the country to receive a large sum in compensation, 
I trust their want of patriotism on that occasion will not be 
emulated by any body on this side. £ hope we shall be now, 
as we have tried, whether successfully or not, for years 
back to be. The hon. gentleman has talked a good deal 
about a change of policy. Two years ago we had a policy 
propounded as the one necessary for the salvation of Canada, 
a pclicy diametrically opposed to the one proposed to-day. 
Then their policy was one of defiance ; to-day their policy 
is one of conciliation, I do not object to the change, bat I 
say that when the Government of agreat country like this 
change their policy on one of the most important matters 
which can come before them their duty, as hon, gentlemen, 
is to step down from their positions and give them to those 
who are in favor of the new policy and who pronounced in its 
favor yearsago. Tbat would have been an honorable 
course tor them to take. Then the language of the hon. 
gentlemen would have been received with credit and re- 
spect. The hon, gentleman laughs, and he may well laugh, 
because he has lived to see within the past fortnight one of 
his princiral Ministers declare that policy to be a betrayal 
of Canada which was adopted a week later and yet re- 
mained in office to endorse its adoption. I want to call the 
hon. gentleman’s attention to a few historical facts which 
he very carefully omitted from his historical statements, 
The hon. gentleman gave us a history of the Treaty of 1818, 
and he stated, and stated very fairly, that the renunciation 
clause, as it has been called in that treaty, which was signed 
by the American plenipotentiaries, under which they re- 
nounced certain rights or privileges—- whichever you like to 
call them in our waters—was not made without compensa- 
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tion, that they received ample compensation for that re- 
nunciation. Jam prepared to agree with him in reference 
to that. I think his statement of the Treaty of 1818 was not 
inaccurate, but, after passing over the Washington Treaty 
of 1871, he stepped down to 1885, when a m+dus vivendi was 
agreed upon for that year; but he forgot to state that, 
for years before the modus vivendi of 1885 was agreed upon, 
the attention of his Government had been ca'led by tho 
party with which I have the honor to be connected to the 
serious results which would come from the cessation of the 
fishery articles of the Washington Treaty, and that we 
would be face to face with a state of facia requiring the 
firmest and the most conciliatory action. In 1583. on the 
28th March, when the United Siates gave a notice abrozat- 
ing the fishery clauses of the Washington Treaty, Lord 
Derby sent a despatch to the Canadian Government advis- 
ing them that that notice had been given, calling their 
attention to it, and asking them to formulate their views 
on the question, On the 3rd May, 1883, Lord Derby wrote 
another despatch again calling upon them for their views, 
but no answer was vouchsafed. The hon. gentleman was 
adopting the policy of ‘‘to-morrow.” In the face of com- 
plications as grave as those which the Finance Minister 
has pointed out to-day, in the face of the fact that he must 
have known the gravity of the position, and that he had 
received a warning from Lord Derby that it was time to 
make up his mind, the hon. gentleman, true to his policy 
of never doing to-day what can bo done tc-morrow, remained 
silent. Then, on the 30th January, 1¢84, Lord Derby again 
called for the policy of this Government. In the despatch 
which I havo referred to just now, dated the 3rd May, 
Lord Derby says : 

‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Government will be glad if your Ministers will favor 

them with your view in the matter as soon as they may be in a position 
to do so,” : 
On the 30th January, 1884, nearly twelve months after the 
notice had been given, and the attention of the Government 
had been officially called to the state of the facts, Lord 
Derby writes to the Marquis of Lansdowne : 

“ My Lorp,—With reference to my despatches of the 3rd of May, and 
of the 28th December last, I have the honor to request that you will 
move your Government to take an early opportunity of placing me in 
possession of their views as to the course to be pursued in cons: quence 
of the approaching termination of the fishery articles of the Treaty of 
Washington. 

His Lordship is getting slightly more nervous and more 
anxious, and urges Lord Lansdowne to move his Govern. 
ment to make some declaration of their policy in this mat- 
ter, but the bon, gentleman remained silent. Nothing is 
done, and nearly a whole year goes by, aud on the 4th of 
December, 1884, nearly two years after the uotice has been 
given by the United States abrogating those fishery arti- 
cles, Lord Derby is compelled to write another despatch, 
and at last he evokes an answer. In that despatch he says: 

“Tn view of the fact that the fishery articles of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington will expire on the Ist of July next, I have the honor to inform 
you that Her Majesty’s Goverament are desiroua of obtaining, atas early 
a date as possible, some expression of the views of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada as to the course that they may wish pursued in 
negotiation with the Government of the United States, with the object 
of arriving at some satisfactory arrangement with that Government, in 
order to avoid the risks and complications which might arise trom the 
fishery question being left in an unsettled and undecided state. You 
will therefore be so good as to lay this despatch before yoar Ministers, 
and to request them to favor me, at their earliest convenience, with such 
an expression of their views upon this important subject, as they may 
be in @ position to supply.’’ 

The hon. gentleman had let matters slide for nearly two 

years, he had done nothing, but he had not only been | 
prompted by Lord Derby, but in this House the Upposition | 
had brought the matter to his attention, and in March, 1884, 
one year after the notice abrogating the fishery articies had 
been given, and nine months before Lord Derby wrote the 
despatch to which I have just referred, the Opposition , 
brought this matter up, and used the arguments, not so ably ' 
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or so eloquently, it is true, but as well as they were able to 
uso them, in favor of peace and of the promotion of good- 
will between the two countries which the Finance Minister 
has urged to-night in support of his treaty. We urged that, 
in order to meet the state of facts which we would have to 
meet when the treaty expired, it was necessary to do some- 
thing, to enter into negotiation with our friends across the 
border. The resolution which | had myself the honor to 
move on that occasion was as follows : — 

“In view of the notice of the termination of the fishery articles of the 
Treaty of Washington, given by the United States to the British Gov- 
ernment, and the consequent expiration, on the Ist July, 1885, of the 
reciprocal privileges and exemptions of that Treaty, this House is of 
opinion that steps should be taken at an early day by the Government 
of Canada, with the object of bringing about negotiations for a new 
treaty providing for the citizens of Oanada and the United States the 
reciprocal privileges of fishing and freedom from duties now enjoyed, 
together with additional reciprocal freedom in the trade relaticns of the 
two countries; and that, in any such negotiations, Canada should be 
directly represented by some one nominated by its Government.” 

We did not lay down any positive line of action that we 
asked the hon. gentleman to adopt; we did not say, this 
you must do, and this you ought to do, but wesaid, you are 
coming face to face with serious matters, and it is your 
duty as First Minister of this country to enter into nego- 
tiations with the United States, and to see if you cannot 
agree to some arrangement which will be profitable and 
honorable to both countries in order to meet those difficul- 
ties. There was another reason. Not only was the Foreign 
Minister of England urging them to do something, but 
the President of the United States himself had come down 
in his message to Congress and opened the door for us to 
enter, had held out, as it were, the right hand of fellowship 
t> us, and in his message to Congress in the December pre- 
ceding the March when this resolution was moved by the 
Opposition, the President in his message to Congress said : 

‘‘ Notice of the termination of the fishery articles of the Treaty of 
Washington was duly given to the British Government, and the reci- 
procal privileges and exemptions of the treaty will accordingly cease 
on let July, 1885. The fisheries industries, parsued by a numerous 
class of our citizens on the northern coasts both of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, are worthy of the fostering care of Congress. Whenever 
brought into competition with the like industries of other countries, 
our fishermen, as well as our manufactures of fishing appliances and 
preparers of fish products, have maintained a foremost place. I suggest 
that Congress create a8 commission to consider the general question of 
our rights in the fisheries, and the means of opening to our citizens, 
under just and enduring conditions, the richly stocked fi-hing waters 
and sealing grounds of British North America.” 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Hear, hear, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) The recognition of the worth and 
value of our fisheries is a recommendation to Congress that 
steps should be taken for the purpose of opening up those 
fisheries to American citizens, and an invitation was made 
to the hon, gentleman, if he was disposed to adopt a policy 
of conciliation, to hold out his hand to the hand of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, But what did the hon. gentleman 
do? The hon. gent!eman treated the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, and the urgent request of Lord Derby—lI will not say 
with contempt; he is too much of a diplomatist to do that 
—but certainly with silence; and when he did come to 
speak it was too late, Just a few months before the treaty 
expired he fourd thore was not time to enter upon negotia- 
tions at all, and he suggested a modus vivendi, thut free fish 
should be given to us, and free fishing to them; but the hon, 
gentleman accompanied that with the declaration that used 
to be received with such cheers by hon. gentlemen who sit 
behind him, that he was not going to bow the knee and ask 
for any favors from the United States or any other person. 
In a dispatch written by Lord Lansdowne, no doubt at the 


| hon. gentleman’s instance, I read : 


‘Tn the tace of these circumstances my Government does not consider 
that it would be consistent with the respect which it owes to itself, to 
appear as a suitor for concessions at the hands of the United States.” 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Hear, hear, 
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Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Too highand mighty then. The 
hon. gentleman does not cheer today. He was not prepared 
to ask concessions then, he was not prepared even, so high 
and mighty was he, to stand upon an even plane with the 
President of the United States, to grasp the hand of friend- 
ship which, metaphorically, had been extended across the 
border to him. O, no, he says, I cannot demean myself by 
asking any concessions from this great sixty millions of 
people, but I would suggest that a modus vivendi might be a 
good policy in that way. Well, Sir, they did not accept 
the suggestion, but they accepted a modification of it 
by which they got free fishing and we did not get free 


fish, and the hon. gentleman accepted that. That 
was the history of the transaction, and that was 
the policy .which the hon. gentleman pursued. Sir, 


I denounced that policy before as inimical to the 
best interests of Canada, as a policy, under the cir- 
camstances, not maintaining our dignity, but derogatory to 
our dignity. I say it would have been much more digni- 
fied on our part if, when the President of the greatest 
Republic on the face of the earth had made a declaration 
to his Congress that I have just read, we had come forward 
in a manly way and said: Yes, we recognise the great 
complications which will ensue when these fishery articles 
will expire, we recognize the truth of the statement that 
we possess the richest fishing ground, and the most richly 
stocked waters in the world, and we are prepared to deal 
with you as honest men, on an even footing, a3 one nation 
with another. Bat no, Sir, the hon. gentleman lost his 
opportunity, he let it go by, as he has lost many other 
Opportunities; and today he is in the humiliating position 
of having to swallow a treaty not half as favorable as I have 
no doubt he could then have obtained. Well, then, when 
the season of 1885 was at end, what did the hon. gentleman 
do? Sir, we spoke great words in this building at the 
time. Hon. gentlemen took their coats off, as it were, and 
the Canadian flag was swung round their heads, and we 
heard a great deal of talk here, and a great deal of cheer- 
ing about a vigorous foreign policy. Why, Sir, they entered 
upon this foreign policy like Olivier, the Prime Minister of 
Napoleon III, when he went to war with Germany with a 
light heart. They were prepared to fight the Americans 
and if the Americans did not give them what they wanted, 
they would bring them down to their marrow bones. We 
will get out our navy, we will man our cutters, we will put 
our captains on board, we will seize American ships and 
drive American sailors to desperation, we will soon teach 
them that we are the great Canadian people. The hon. 
gentleman went on at that time, not standing by the con- 
struction of the treaty, which, as [said then, and asI repeat 
now, in itself might be technically correct, but adopting 
an amendment of that treaty which was hurtfal and 
harmful in the extreme, a policy which was capricious; at 
one moment, in 1885, giving them all they wanted, giving 
them our fisheries for nothing, and the next year not even 
admitting American fishermen to enter our harbors without 
being obliged to enter at the custom house and pay fees. 
Sir, the Americans did not so much complain of the con- 
struction we put upon the treaty in 1866 as of the vexatious 
and harassing and unnecessary conditions that we attached 
to the execution of that treaty. 
was stated by them, and 1 will read soon a short 
extract from the declaration made by them after the 


season was over, bitterly complaining and denouncing | 
our policy as inhospitable, as anti-Christian, as opposed to_ 


the principles on which the commercial relations of the two | 
' putting a construction upon the treaty and then carrying 


countries had beea based for years previous. They say now, 

as they did then, that the construction we put upon the 

treaty was not a false construction, but that the manner in 

which we administered that treaty was calculated to irritate 

the fishermen themselves, and to destroy any confidence 
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That was what} 


that the people or Government of the United States might 
have in the good-will and friendship of the Dominion of _ 
Canada. Well, Sir, we were not satisfied with the Treaty 
of 1818, and with the Imperials Acts, and the Canadian Acts, 
which were passed to put that treaty in force. The hon. 
gentleman, ia pursuance of his vigorous policy, introduced 
un amendment to the Fishery Act, declaring that any Ame- 
rican fishing vessel that entered within the prohibited 
ports—mark you, that crossed the lines—was liable 
to seizare and: forfeiture, Mind you, from the year 
1818 to the year 1886, ws had gone on enforcing that 
treaty in pursuance of the Imperial and Canadian statutes, 
The hon, gentleman spoke of the vigorous Administration of 
my hon. friend from Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell). He 
did not require such an Act as this; he enforced the treaty 
of 1818 firmly and with vigor; but his Administration was 
not a capricious one; he luid down certain lines and kept 
to them, But these gentlemen were not satisfied with the 
law of the land, and for the purpose—I won’t say for the 
purpose of irritating the Americans still more, because I do 
not believe that could have been their intention—but car- 
ried away with the improper belief in the greatness of this 
Dominion, in our power to make the great nation to the 
south of us bend the knee, we passed this Act of 1586, de- 
clariug that any vessel that entered into the prohibited 
waters should be subject to seizure and forfeiture. Well, 
Sir, that Act did not receive the royal assent at once; it 
was reserved by the Governor General and received the 
royal assent on the 26th November, 1886, after the season had 
closed. And, Sir, we know what the policy of the Govern- 
ment then was, The Finance Mi:ister has taken pains to- 
night to disavow avy sympathy with that policy. I hope 
the Minister of Marine and Fisheries and the Minister of 
Justice felt very comfortable when he told them to-night 
that he could not endorse the lines of action they had laid 
down. He was not responsible except in an indirect way, 
I suppose, and he wanted to wash his hands clear of it 
altogether, That policy was one inimical to the main- 
tenance of good relations between the United States and 
Canada, and the hon, gentleman is now boiling over with 
love and affection for his American cousins; and, therefore, 
not even by implication, would he endorse the reports which 
were afterwards made Minutes of Council, signed by the 
hon. Minister of Marine and Fisheries and by the hon, 
Minister of Justice, He washes his hands clear of them, 
he did as has often been done by a leading member of the 
Cabinet when one of his juniors does not please him—he 
sat upon them and disavowed the policy altogether. But 
these hon. gentlemen have got to take itall thesame. Let 
us see what that policy was, because it is very important in 
determining whether we should accept the new policy of 
the Administration to find out how far that policy differs 
from the one they recommended to this House afew years 
ago, and which they said should: twelve months ago be 
accepted as necessary for the maintenance of our dignity. 
The Minister of Marine and Fisheries made a_ report 
to Council in which he laid down the policy of the Govern- 
ment, With much of the report [ have no fault to find, and 
I may say in passing that Ido not find fault with the con- 
struction they put upon the treaty, that [ agree very largely, 
if not altogether, with the legal arguments by which the 
Minister of Marine, and especially the Minister of Justice, 


| supported the construction they put upon the treaty. I 


think in the legal controversy the Minister of Justice had 
with the other side he came out the victor—that is my 
opinion; but | complain that they were not satisfied with 


out that construction in a firm and reasonable way, but they 
weredetermined that the customs law of this country ehould 
be dragged in to harass, to irritate, to worry and drive to 
desperation the American fishermen, asit did drive them to 
desperation, The hon, gentleman in that report says: ~~ 
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“(It is not however the case that the convention of 1818 affected only 
the inshore fisheries of the British Provinces ; it was framed with the 
object of affordiag a complete and exclusive defiaition of the rights and 
liberties which the fishermen of the United States were thenceforth to 
enjoy in following their vocation as far as these rights would be affected 
by facilities for acceas to the shores or waters of the British Provioces 
or for intercourse with their people. Itis therefore no undue expansion 
of the scope of that convention to interpret strictly those of its provl- 
sions by which such access is denied, except to the vessels requiring it 
for the purposes specifically described. : 

“ Such an undue expansion would, upon the other hand, certainly 
take place, if under cover of its provisions, or of any agreements relating 

to general commercial intercourse which may have since been made, 
permission were accorded to the United States’ fishermen to resort 
habitually to the harbors of the Dominion, not for sake of seeking 
safety for their vesseis or for avoiding risk of human life, but in order to 
use those ha: bors as a general base of operations from which to prose- 
cute and organise with greater advantage to themselves the industry in 
which they are engaged.’ 

The hon. gevtioman then thought this would amount to a 
practical repeal of the treaty ; that was bis opinion then. 
Bat the hon. gontloman comes into court today and asks 
us to accept a treaty in which all of these concessions have 
been made, in which nearly overy claim put forward by the 
United States Government at that time has substaniially, 
to use the words of President Cleveland, been conceded to 
United States fisharmen. They have told us it would be a 
practical repes! of the treaty and monstrous to allow such 
athing. If the Government bad voluntarily then done 
without compulsior, what they have done now at the point 
of the bayonet and under compulsion, we would have occu- 
pied a very much more honorable position anda much 
stronger position than we do to-day. Then we had the 
policy of the Government in this connection laid down by 
the Minister of Justice. In a report which he made in 
reply to some complaints furnished by the Minister at St. 
James, Mr. Phelps, the Minister said: 

“But that which Mr. Phelps calls ‘literal interpretation’ is by no 
means so preposterous as he suggests, when the purpose and object of 
the treaty come to be considered. While it was uot desired to interfere 
with ordinary commercial intercourse between the people of the two 
countries, the deliberate and declared purpose existed on the part of 
Great Britain, and the willingness existed on the part of the United 
States to secure, absolutely and free from the possibility of encroachment, 
the fisheries of the British possessions in America, to the people of those 
possessions, excepting as to certain localities in respect to which 
special provisions were made. To effect this it was not merely necessary 
that there should be # joint declaration cf the right which was to be 
established, but that means should be taken to preserve that right. For 
this purpose a distinction wag necessarily drawn between United States 
vessels engaged in commerce and those engaged in fishing While the 
former had free access to our coasts the latter were placed under a strict 
prohibition. 

‘* The purpose was to prevent the fisheries from being poached on, 
and to preserve them to the subjects of His Britannic Majesty in North 
America not only for the purpose of fishing within the waters adjacent 
to the coast, which can under the law of nations be done by any country 
but as a base of supplies for the pursuit of fishing in the deep sea. For 
this purpose it was necessary to” keep out foreign fishing vessels, 
excepting in cases of dire necessity, no matter under what pretext they 
might desire to comein. The fisheries could not be preserved to our 
people if every 016 of the United States fishing vessels that were accus- 
tomed toswarm along our coasts could claim the right to enter our 
harbors, to post a letter or send a telegram or buy a newspaper, to 
obtain a physician in case of illess or a surgeon in case of accident, to 
land or bring off a passenger, or even to lend assistance tothe inhabitants 
in fire, flood or pestilence or to buy medicine or to purchase a new rope.” 
To-day the Minister of Finance comes back from Washing- 
ton fresh with laurels as assistant to Her Majesty’s pleni- 
potentiary and loaded with compliments from that hon. 
gentleman, he asks us to accept a treaty wiich concerns 
everything which he previously said would ruin our fish- 
eries. I think the hon, gentleman might have done this: 
He might have gaid that was my policy and I believe in it, 
and if it turns out that the rest of the Government cannot 
accept it, Iam prepared to step down and out and let 
another man come in and carry out an opposite policy. I 
say it is not right for those hon. gentlemen having taken 
the stand they did, having declared that it was essential for 
the protection of our fisheries to prevent American fisher- 
men entering our ports even to post a letter or to 
purchase medicine, now, having adopted a_ treaty 

Mr. Davirs (P.E.I.) 


which admits them for all these purposes to change 


their policy and ask this House to assent to the new policy. 


Then we had the policy laid down by the Minister of 
Marine in still stronger language. In a report he 
made to the Privy Council on Ist February, 1887, he said 
as followa,—and I wish hon. gentlemen to follow me in the 
quotations I am making from these reports and to note the 
fact that these dates are, June, July and 1st February, rer- 
peciively. The dates will be important in a moment 
because they will, in connection with the fact Lam going to 
mention, serve to show why these brave gentlemen changed 
their policy so materially. The Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries says in this Minute, and mark you all those 
reports were adopted in their entirety by the Government 
of the hon. gentleman, approved in a Minute of Council and 
forwarded to the Home Government. 

‘Tt is not to be expected that after having earnestly insisted upon 
the necessity of a strict maintenance of these treaty rights, and upon 
the respect due by foreign veszels, while ia Canadian waters, the muni- 
cipal legislation by which all vessels resorting to those waters are 
exuberant, in the absence moreover of any decision of a legal tribunal 
to show that there has been any straining of the law in those cases in 
which it has been put in operation, that the Cauadian Government will 
suddenly and without the justification supplied by any new facts or 
arguments withdraw from a position taken up deliberately and by doing 
so in effect plead guilty to the whole of the charges of oppression, in- 
hamanity and bad faith, which ia language wholly unwarranted by the 
circumstances of the case, have been made against it by the public men 
of the United States. . 

“ Such a surrender on the part of Canada would involve the aban- 
donment of a valuable portion of the national inheritance of the Oana- 
dian people, who would certainly visit with just reprobation those who 
were guilty of so serious a neglect of the trusts committed to their 
charge.” 


Sir, these are the brave words which the hon, the Minister 
made use of in the month of February, 1887, but to-night 
he comes in and he pleads guilty to the charge of oppres- 
sion, to the charge of inhumanity, and to the charge of bad 
faith. He surrenders on the part of Canada he abandons 
the valuable portion of the national inheritance which he 
said was necessary to our national existence, and the result 
is if he is a good prophet, he will be visited with just 
reprobation by those who committed this trust to his hands, 
Sir, it may be asked what brought about this sudden change 
of front? Up to February they were hurling defiance at 
the gentlemen across the border. They ssid: You tell us 
that our policy is an inhuman policy, that it is a policy 
of bad faith, that it is a policy caiculated to estrange 
the two countries. No matter the Minister of Marine 
says it is a deliberate policy and we would be craven (that 
is the meaning of his language) if we backed down from 
the trust which has been committed to our hand and we 
are going to return that trust unsullied to the hands of 
those who gave it. Sir, if the hon. gentleman, when he is 
confronted with a new policy entirely at variance with that 
which he said wasa “deliberate” policy, came before us 
and said: “I cannot in conscience remain as a member of 
the Government and I shall let new men carry out that 
policy” I would forgive him, I would say it showed a 
spirit of manly independence. But I cannot conceive how 
this gentleman, who laid down this policy in the strong 
language that he embodied in the state paper I have 
quoted from, should come down and ask us to accept this 
treaty as a fair and honorable treaty between both parties. 
Every claim made by the United States has substantially, 
although not in words, been admitted, and today, 
Sir, the Finance Minister, even with all his ingenuity, was 
not able to tell this House of one concession—and I 
watched him from beginning to end —which our American 
neighbors had made to the great Canadian people. Now, 
Sir, just at that time, just when the hon. gentleman was 
nailing his colors to the mast in Canada here, the Minister 
of the United States at the Court of St. James was formu- 
lating in a state paper the complaints which the Americans 
had against our administration of the law. Sir, I will ask 
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your attention to that for one moment, because unless we 
see what they complained of, and what the hon. gentleman 
refused to remedy, we cannot tell whether by this treaty 
they have conceded all that the Americans claimed or not. 
I find, Sir, that Mr, Phelps, in a despatch to the Marquis of 
Salisbury on the 26th of January, 1887, formulated his 


complaints against the administration of our fishery laws 
in these terms: 


“The United States Government is not able to concur in the favorable 
view taken by Lord Iddlesleigh of the efforts of tha Canadian Govern- 
ment ‘to promote a friendly negotiation.’ That the conduct of that 
Government has been directed to obtaining a revision of the existing 
treaty is not to be doubted. But its efforts have been of such a charac- 
ter as to preclude the prospect of a successful negotiation so long as 
they continue, and seriously to endanger the friendly relations between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

‘* Aside from the question as to the right of American vessels to pur- 
chase bait in Canadian ports, such a construction has been given to the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britainas amounts virtually 
toa declaration of a most complete non intercourse with American 
vessels. The usual courtesy between friendly ‘nations has been 
refused in their case, and in one instance, at least, the ordinary offices 
of humanity. The treaty of friendship and amity which in return for 
the very important concessions by the United States to Great Britain 
reserve to American vessels certain specified privileges, has been 
construed to preclude them from ali other intercourse common to civi- 
lised life and to universal maritime usage among nations not at war, a3 
well as from the right to touch and trade accorded to all vessels. 

‘‘ And quite aside from any question arising upon construction of 
the treaty, the provisions of the Custom House Acts and Regulations 
have been systematically enforced against American ghips for alleged 
petty and technical violations of legal requirements in @ manner go 
unreasonable, unfriendly and so unjust as to render the privileges 
accorded by the treaty practically nugatory. 

“It is not for a moment contended by the United States Government 
that American vessels should be exempt from those reasonable port and 
Custom House regulations which are in force in countries where such 
vessels have occasion to visit. If they choose to violate such require- 
ments, the Government will not attempt to screen them from the just 
and legal consequence 

“But what the United States Government complain in these cases is 
that the existing regulations have been construed with a technical 
strictness, and enforced with a severity, in cases of inadvertment and 
accidental violation where no harm was done, which is both unusual 
and unnecessary, whereby the voyages of veesols had been broken up 
and heavy penalties incurred. That the liberal and reasonable cons- 
truction of these laws that had prevailed for many years, and to which 
the fishermen have become accustomed, was changed without any 
notice given. (n every opportunity of unnecessary interference with 
the American fishing vessels to the prejudice and destruction of their 
business hag been availed of.’’ 


The hon. gentleman will see that while he complained of 
the construction of the treaty he did not base the main 
ground of his complaint upon the severe construction of the 
treaty by the Dominion Government at all, but he based it 
upon the systematic enforcement, as he termed it, against 
American ships of alleged petty and technical violations of 
the custom house reguiations and acts. There is no doubt, 
as was afterwards stated by Mr. Bayard in his despatch, 
that the petty actions, trivial in themselves, against the 
American fishing vessels which suffered from the attempt 
to enforce customs regulations against them in every port, 
did more than anything else that was done by the Govern- 
ment of the day to irritate the American nation, to 
irritate the American fishermen and to bring about 
that state of non-intercourse which the hon. gentleman 
referred to and the Retaliatory Bill which was passed. 
But, Sir, just at the very time when these hon. gentlemen 
were declaring that they could not surrender one iota to 
the Americans, we find that they agreed to’ give up the 
whole case altogether. We find that on the 24th day of 
February, the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
England telegraphed to the Governor General of Canada 
as follows:— 


‘Her Majesty’s Government, while endeavoring to procure this ad 
interem arrangement, feel it right to intimate to you that they are dis- 
posed to think, after much consideratioa of tho entire subject, that the 
best and simplest settlement of the present difficultiss might be arrived 
at if both parties would agree so as to permit the discussion of the 
more extended commercial arrangements—to revive, for time at least, 
if not permanently, the condition of things which existed under the 
Treaty of Washington, fish and fish productions being again recipro- 


cally admitted duty free, and the fishery being once more reciprocally 
throwa open.” 


On the 26th February the Government telegraphed in 
reply : 

‘“¢ Referring to your telegram of the 24th February, Canadian Govern- 
ment is prepsred to accept your suggestion of reverting temporarily the 
condition of things existing under the Treaty of Washington without at 
present raising the question of indemnity.” 

Pursuant to their telegram Lord Salisbury made the offer 
to the American Government, but nothing appears to have 
come of it. Now, Sir, on the 3rd day of March, just a few 
weeks after the hon. Minister of Marine had penned the 
report which I have just read, the United States Govern- 
ment, pressed by the fishermen, and, as the hon. Minister 
said, by a determined and united people and a united press, 
and driven to desperation by the way in which Canada had 
carried out the treaty, introduced the Retaliatery Bill; and 
that Bill, Sir, altered the whole circumstances of the case, 
The entire character of cur protective service at once 
changed. Hon. gentlemen then saw that they had been 
pushing this matter too far. They saw that they could not 
re-enact in 1887, as they were termed by the United States, 
the tyrannical acts and the tyrannical construction of the 
customs laws which they had enforced;in 1886. They 
saw, Sir, that the American Government and people 
would not submit to dictation. The possible con- 
sequences of that Retaliatory Bill were not overdrawn by 
the hon, Finance Minister when he said it would stop the 
whole intercourse between the two people, and would be 
destructive of the trade and commerce of Canada, Bat 
while the hon. gentleman put that construction on the 
Retaliatory Bill to-day, what did he do one short year ago? 
He wag then engaged in backing up the policy of the 
Minister of Marine which he disavows to-night, and he then 
told us that that Non intercourse Bill, as he termed it, would 
not be an unmixed evil. It would lead, he said, to the 
development of better intercourse between ourselves. To- 
day he tells us it would produce a commercial disaster in 
Canada the end of which no one could foresee. Sir, he was 
prepared with a light heart to go into the war a year ago; 
to-day he tells us, and tells us I believe truly, that that 
Retaliatory Bill, if it came into force, would paralyse the 
prosperity of Canada ; it would put an end to the prosperous 
intercourse which prevails between us and our neighbors 
in the United States; and it would hurl the present Govern- 
ment from power—and that I believe was the motive that 
compelled these hon. gentlemen to retrace their steps and 
adopt a policy antagonistic to the policy they pursued a year . 
ago. But, Sir, what are we to say ? One year ago I heard the 
hon. genteman challenge the Government of the United 
States to put that Retaliatory Bill into force, We were not 
afraid of them, he said:|[t will not be an unmixed evil;; we will 
develop intercourse among ourselves, and good will come out 
of itin the long run; and the 120 gentlemen who sit behind 
him cheered the sentiment to the echo, To day he tells the 
same gentleman that it would be the greatest disaster that 
could happen to Canada, and they turn around and cheer 
that sentiment, Sir, I do not know any sentiment the hon. 
gentleman could utter with his grave face that his followers 
behind him would not ckeer. Then, Sir, shortly after the 
hon, gentlemen made that warlike declaration in the House, 
he saw fit to change his mind. He had a message from 
Secretary Bayard, and who was the mediator chosen by 
these two great nations to carry a communication from the 
Secretary of the United States to the Finance Minister of 
Canada? Who was the confidential envoy entrusted with 
the secret minds of those gentlemen? No less a person 
than Mr. Erastus Wiman, who has been denounced in this 
House by dozens of hon. gentlemen opposite as an apostate 
to his country ; who is sneered at by the Conservative press 
throughout this country as a man having a fad. He is the 
man who above all others is chosen by the Secretary of 
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State of the United States to convey a confidential intima- settlement, on a broad, generous basis, of the entire com- 


tion to the Finance Minister of Canada that it would be well 

for them to meet and have a confidential talk over this | 
matter. Well, Sir, not only was he chosen by the Secretary 

of State of the United States, bat he was accepted by the 

Finance Minister of Canada, and the Finance Minister has 

put the sign manual of his approval on him to-night; and I 

would venture to say that there is not a man sitting on the 

benches behind him who will ever hereafter speak of Hrastus 
Wiman except with respect—no more “rasses,” and no 

more “fads.” Idid not hear the interruption of the hon. 

Minister of the Interior. But when the hon. gentleman 

who leads him, who leads the Government, and who can 

foree his policy on them when he likes, tells them that Mr 

Erastus Wiman is a man to be trusted,!I think the hon, 

gentleman will accept the statement, Now, Sir, the hon. 

gentleman went to Washington, and he has given us a frank 

statement of the interchange of views that took place be- 

tween him and Secretary Bayard. Sir, I never read in my 

life with more pleasure than the communications which 

passed between those two gentlemen; and if the hon, gen- 

tleman would to-day step out from the party that is tram- 
melling and keeping him from doing what I believe his 

own heart telis him should be done—if he would come out 
to-day and formulate in this House the policy which he 
favored in that letter, he would not only draw from behind 

him a larger following, but he would receive from this 
side of the House a most cordial support. 


Mr. HICKEY. That is too thin, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) And the hon. gentleman, [ venture 
to say, would be one of the first to follow him. Now, Sir, let 
me refer to a thing which I endorse most cordially. We know 
that the hon, gentleman’s first contention was first advanced 
by the hon. the Secretary of States. That hon. gentleman, 
in some extraordinary way, nominated the Finance Minister 
as the Commissioner for Canada, Well, Iam not going to 
take objection to the nomination of the hon. gentleman, 
I am going to take objection to the theory he laid down to- 
night that the right to negotiate our own commercial 
treaties would be a suicidal policy, if we had it conceded 
to us, but I am not going to object, after his having been 
nominated by the Secretary of State, to that nomination 
having received the cordial approval of Her Gracious Majesty. 
I wonder if Mr. Wiman had anything to do with suggesting 
the hon. gentleman’s name? What does Mr. Bayard say: 

“Tam confident we both seek to obtain a just and permanent settle- 
ment—and there is but one way to procure it—and that is by astraight- 
forward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the entire 
commercial relations of the two countries. I say commercial because I 
do not propose to include, however indirectly, or by any intendment, 
however purtial or oblique, the political relations ot Canada and the 


United States, nor to affect the legislative independence of either 
coantry.”’ 


Well, the hon. the Minister of Finance to-night quoted with 


approval that sentiment of Mr, Bayard, Mr. Bayard, he | 


believed was sincere, and Mr. Bayard said there was but 
one way to procure a just and permanent settlement, and 
that was by a liberal statesmanlike treatment of the entire 
commercial relations of the two countries, which did not 
involve, directly or indirectly our political independence. 
The hon. gentleman said he believed that Mr. Bayard, in so 
saying, spoke the truth; bat what have his followers been 
stating for the past three weeks? They have been declaring 
that Mr. Bayard did not tell the truth, and that asettlement 
upon a broad, liberal and statesmanlike plan of the entire 
commercial relations of the two countries ncu-ssarily in- 


volved the surrender of our political independence. That 

is what not only one the hon. gentleman’s followers said, 

but it is what many of them repeated over in a parrot like 

manner. The have had their answer to-night from the 

First Minister who tells them they are all wrong, and that 

the proposition of Secretary Bayard, that a statesmanlike 
Mr, Davizs (P.H.1.) 


mercial relations of the two countries does not involve, 
directly or indirectly, the surrender of one atom of our 
political independence. I hope now that hon. gentlemen 
opposite will cease shouting their senseless cry of disloyalty 
and accept the construction put upon the proposition by 
their own leader the First Minister. Well, we had that 
offer, and I did not ca‘ch from the hon. gentleman why it 
was negotiations were at once entered upon. I did not 
hear him state why the matter remainded over from May 
last uatil the following November, but we do know that 
while no negotiations were entered into, the entire policy of 
the Government with regard to the carrying out of our 
fishery laws was remodelled and changed; there were no 
more seizures, there were no more alleged breaches of cus- 
tom laws, There were no more vexatious and harassing sei- 
zures and detention of American vessels, and although, 
formally, the instructions remained as they were before, 
practically and substantially, they had so entirely changed 
that they were no longer in force. The hon. gentleman said, 
and I was sorry to hear him say it, that he was proud 
Canada had not the right to negotiate her own commercial 


treaties. Ho was proud, he said, that we had not the nomi- | 
nation of our own commissioners and plenipotentiaries, Sir, . 


I take issue with him. I submit, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the one arbitration which ever has been held be- 
tween Canada and United States, which resulted honorably 
to the people of Canada, in which we got a fair meed of 


justice, was that arbitration in which we appointed our own 


Minister. When the Halifax Commissioner was being 
appointed, it was a matter of history that the Hon. Mr. 
Mackenzie, who led the Government, was pressed very 
strongly by the Imperial Government to accept the 
nomination of an Hnglish gentleman to be nominated 
by them, and it is to his credit that he refused 
to bow to their dictation in that respect, and insisted 
upon Canada’s right to nominate the gentleman who 
should be appointed to represent her. It was a lucky day 
for Canada when the hon. member for Hast York (Mr. 
Mackenzie) had the pluck and the manliness to assert 
Canadian dignity and the right of Canada to have a Canadian 
appointed to represent her on that commission. The hon, 
gentleman would lead us to imagine that forsooth if this 
right was conceded to Canada, our interests would be sacri- 
ficed, that we would not have the prestige which now 
attaches to the appointment made by Her Majesty at the 
dictation of her Minister, whoever he may be. Was that 
the case in Halifax, when Sir Alexander Galt acted on be- 
half of the Dominion? Isit not true that every one con- 
ceded that the management of the case by the nominee of 
the Canadian Government reflected the highest credit on 
his ability, integrity and diplomacy, and on the Government 
that appointed him? Therefore, the hon. gentleman’s state- 


ment is not one I can endorse. BeforeI sit down, I wish to. 


say afew words about the treaty itself. It is a record of 
surrenders on our part; it is a record of concessions 
on our part, and I am sorry to say there is no record 
of any concessions in return on the part of the 


Americans. Our fishermen have no compensating cessions” 


made tothem. The hon. gentleman could not name one, 
Our fishermen to-day will fish in our waters, access into 
which has been given the American fishermen, and when 
the vessels of the two nations bring the results of their 
season’s work to Boston, our fishermen will -be handicapped 
to the extent of two dollars a barrel. I am not going to 
use on this point my own language, but will quote again 
the language of the hon. gentleman himself, which I gave 
in the early part of my remarks, and the language of the 
First Minister when he said that ‘under these circum- 
stances Canadian fishermen would become the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the fishermen of the United 
States.’ That is the condition in which the hon, gentleman 
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has left them tc-day. His treaty is a non-conditional 
surrender on the part of Canada to all that the Americans 
claim, What is the statement made by the President of the 
United States himself in respect to this treaty. He says: 
‘* The history of the events in the past two yearsshows that no feature 
of Canadian administration was more harassing and injurious than the 
compulsion upon our fishing vessels to make formal entry and clearance 
on every occasion of their temporarily seeking shelter in Canadian ports 
and harbors.’’ 
He was not complaining of the construction put upon tke 
treaty, because he admits, and the American Senate con- 
sented to admit, that the legal construction put by the 
Government upon the words of the treaty is correct. But 
he says: 


‘* You have harassed and injured our fishing vessels by compelling 
them to make out entries and clearances in your ports.” 


And this tieaty relieves them from all that. 


“Such inconvenience is provided against in the proposed treaty and 
this most frequent and just cause of complaintis removed. The articles 
permitting our fishermen to obtain provisions and the ordinary supplies 
of trading vessels on their homeward voyages, and under which they 
are accorded the further and even more important privilege on all occa- 
sions of purchasing such casual or needful provisions and supplies as 
are ordinarily granted to trading vessels, are of great importance and 
value. The licenses which are to be granted without charge and on 
application, in order to enjoy these privileges, are reasonable and proper 
checks in the hands of local authorities to identify the recipient and 
prevent abuse, and can form no impediment to those who intend to use 
them fairly. 

“«Phe hospitality secured for our vessels in all cases of actual distress, 
with liberty to unload and sell and tranship their cargoes, is full and 
liberal. ‘hese provisions will secure the substantial enjoyment of the 
treaty rights for our fishermen under the Treaty of 1818, for which 
contention has been steadily made in the correspondence of the Depart- 
ment of State and our Minister at London and by the American nego- 
tiators of the present treaty.” 


If Grover Cleveiand is correct in his construction, it has 
been an unconditions! surrender by the Government of 
Canada to the demands of the peoplo of the United States. 
"1am not, just for the moment, contending that these con- 
cessions are unjust in themselves, but I am contending that 
the men who declared a year ago that they were unjust,ana 
that they could not possibly concede them, and that the 
concession of them would prove ruinous to Canada, stand 
to day in a position the most unenviable that any statesmen 
can possibly occupy, when they ask us now to accept this 
treaty, which concedes everything which they said before 


_ coula not possibly be conceded because it would be ruinoag. 
They should step down and let other men make the con- 


. Cessions. That is their duty, and that is the course any 
English statesmen would take; but they do not understand 
that. What does Secretary Bayard say about it? He says: 

‘¢ The United States have secured practically everything we have been 


contending for. Ido not hesitate tu say that, if Canada had conceded 
to the United States fishermen in 1818, one fourth of the rights tha: are 


_ secured for them by this treaty, there would have been no trouble at 


all. We would not have heard a single complaint, because no grievance 
would have been felt. Every difficulty that the American fishermen 
has had io contend with has been removed by this treaty. Generally 
it can be stated that no fishing ground of any value whatever to Ameri- 
can fishermen has been conceded to Canada by this treaty.” 
That is the view Secretary Bayard takes of it. That view 
is correct. We stand here today giving our assent toa 
treaty of unconditional surrender on the part of the Cana- 
dian people and the Canadian Government. We boasted of 
what we could do, we talked about reciprocity of tariffs, we 
spoke about bringing the Americans on their knees to us, 
. we talked about forcing them to do this and to do that; 
and to-day we are in the humiliating position that we have 
to concede at the point of the bayonet what it would have 
been manly and honorable and better for us to have con- 
ceded voluntarily two years ago. Now, I want to call the 
attention of the House for amoment or two to the treaty 
itself, The hon. gentleman says that, when he went there 
to Washington, his instructions were not limited, that he 
was instructed by the Government to obtain as near an 
approach to the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 as he could get, 


but it is perfectly evident, from the language he made use 
of in reply to Secretary Bayard, that he was prepared to 
go much farther than that. What does he tell us to-night ? 
He says, I made an offer to the United States Government 
on the 30th November : 

‘That with the view of removing all causes of difference in connec- 

tion with the fisheries, it is proposed by Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries 
that the fishe:men of both countries shall have all the privileges enjoyed 
during the existence of the fishery articles of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, in consideration of a mutual arrangement providing for greater 
freedom of commercial intercourse between the United States and 
Canada and Newfoundland.’’ 
The hon. gentleman did not confine that to natural pro- 
ducts.. He was challenged by my friend from Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) and was told, that means unrestricted recipro- 
city. What was the answer the Finance Minister made? 
My offer was unrestricted, and I intended that it should be 
so. Js that correct? Ifthe hon. gentleman made an offer 
of unrestricted reciprocity, as he says he did, he showd 
have been in this House for the past three weeks to hear the 
denunciations heaped upon his unfortunate head by all his 
followers, to hear their statements that such an 
offer was disloyal, that is was striking at the foundation of 
Canadian liberty and undermining the pillars upon which 
Canadian independence rested. We hear to-day that we 
have been forestalled in our traitorous designs of having 
unrestricted reciprocily with the United States by the 
Finance Minister himself, and yet the hon. the Premier 
takes him back to his bosom, disloyal as he is, and is per- 
fectly satisfied with him, as long as he succeeds in main- 
taining the hon. gentleman in power. That is the sum 
total of their efforts, apparently. But, although the Finance 
Minister tells us to-night thet the offer was an offer of un- 
restricted reciprocity, that it was unrestricted in its terms, 
a fortnight has not gone by since a Minister of the Crown 
stated in reply to a-gentleman on this side who put the 
same construction upon the offer, that it was a mistake, 
that it was not so. I think that was the Minister who 
interrupted me who, on page 542 of Hansard, made a 
declaration that Sir Charles Tupper never made an offer of 
reciprocity unrestricted in its character, and we have the 
hon. Minister of Finance to-night stating that it was so and 
that he intended it should be so. There will be some little 
curiosity on the part of the House and of the country to 
see those hon. gentlemen reconcile their statements, but, in 
view of what we have already seen, I have no doubt which 
policy is going to govern in the long run, if the hon. 
Minister remains here. The “ boys” of the Cabinet, as they 
were called a little while ago, will have to accept the policy 
as he dictates it. He is the real leader to-day and the master 
of the policy of the Government. That is perfectly evident, 
Now, the hon. gentleman stated, with reference to the 
treaty itself, that the delimitation clauses amounted toa 
concession on the part of Canada to the United States. That 
is true. They do amount to a concession. We formerly 
contended for the headland theory, and that has been 
surrendered by this treaty. Jam not going to waste much 
time on this, but I am sorry that the hon. gentleman made 
the statement he did tc-night to the effect that, for the past 
forty years, Great Britain has withdrawn its contention in 
that respect. The British Government never withdrew its 
contention on that point. Down to 1852—— 


Mr. MITCHELL. 1854. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) Iam coming to 1854 afterwards, 
but I am referring to 1852 at present, The British Govern- 
ment down to 1852 consistently and persistently claimed 
that to be the construction of the treaty, and in 1852 the 
Secretary of State of the United States, the greatest Secre- 
tary they ever had, Webster himself, declared that the con- 
tention of the British Government was right and there 
could be no doubt about it, Inastate paper, dated 6th July, 
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1852, Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, although eontending 
that the wording of the Convention of 1818 was not conform- 
able to the intentions of the United States as one of the 
contracting parties, says: 


“Tt would appear that by a strict and rigid construction of this 
article (first article of the Convention of 1818) fishing vessels of the 
United States are precluded from entering into the bays or harbors of 
the British Provinces, exsept for the purposes of shelter, repairing 
damages and obtaining wood and water. A bay, as is usually under- 
stood, is an arm or recess of the sea entering from the ocean between 
capes or headlands, and the term is applied «qually to small and large 
tracts of water thus situated. Isis common to speak of Hudson Bay, 
or the bay of Biscay, although they are very large tracts of water. 

“The British authorities insist that Hangland has no right to draw a 
line from headland to headland, ani to capture every fishermen who 
may follow their pursuits inside of that lins. It was undoubtedly an 
oversight, in the Uonvention of 1818, to make so large a concession to 
England, since the United States had usually considered that those vast 
inlets, or recessea of the ocean, ought to be opened to American fisher- 
men as freely as the sea itself, to within three miles of the shore.” 


The Secretary of States there admits that under the proper 
construction of the treaty, the contention of the British 
Government was correct, Senator Butler, the same year, 
adopted the same construction; Mr. Seward adopted the 
same, and a large number of others. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Everett the same. 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, in connection with Lord Aber- 
deen’s correspondence. 


Mr. DAVIES. Mr. Seward said on that occasion : 


‘TI cannot assent to the force of the argument of the hon. Senator 
from Louisiana. [ am more prepared to go against it, because I think 
it is getting pretty late in the day to find the Secretary of State wrong 
in the technical and legal construction of an instrument. Let us test 
the argument, The hon. Senator says, that where the Government 
occupies both sides of the coast, and where the strait through which the 
waters of the bay flows into the Ocean, is not more than six miles wide, 
then there is dominion over it, 

“ Now, then, the Gut of Canso is a most indispensable communication 
for our fishermen from the Atlaniic Ocean to the Northumberland 
Straits, and to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for a reason which any one 
will very readily see by referring to tho map; yet the Gut of Canso is 
only three-quarters of a mile wide. [should be sorry to adopt an argu- 
ment which Great Britain might turn against us to exclude us from that 
important passage.’’ 


Again I recall the hon, Senator’s argument, viz. : 


‘¢ Two things unite to give a country dominion over an inland sea. 
The first is, that the land on both sides must be within the dominion of 
the Government claiming jurisdiction, sand then, that the strait is not 
more than six miles wide; but that if the strait is more than six miles 
wide, no such jurisdiction can be claimed.’’ 


Upon which he commented : 


‘‘ Now, Sir, this argument seems to me to prove too much. I think 
it would divest the United States of the harbor of Boston, all the land 
around which belongs to Mazsachusetts or the United Atates, while the 
mouth of the bay is six miles wide It would surrender our dominion 
over Long Island Sound, a dominion which I think the Stats of New 
York and the United States would not willing give up, it would sur- 
render Delaware Bay, it would surrender, [ think, Albermarle Sound, 
and Chesapeake Bay; and I believe it would surrender the Bay of 
Monterey, and perhaps the Bay of San Francisco on the Pacific coast.”’ 


Sir, not only have we here Her Majesty’s Government con- 
tending for the extended construction put upon the word 
“ bay,” known as the headland’s construction, but we have 
leading men of the United States, such as Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Seward, assenting to that construction, and enforcing 
it with arguments which, in the United States Senate, were 
irresistible, showing that if you do not concede that, they 
give up their own chief and principal bays. Now the hon. 
gentleman quoted from a declaration made by the British 
Government, made in 1866, but he omitted to quote the 
preceding sentence which entirely modifies the quotation 
he made. In 1865 the British Government stated : 

‘¢ Her Majesty’s Goverament are clearly of opinion that by the Oon- 
vention of 1818, the United States have renounced the right of fishing, 
not only within three miles from the Colonial shores, but within three 
miles of a line drawn across the mouth of a British bay or creek. But 
the question ‘What is a British bay or creek ?’ is one which has been an 
occasion of difficulty in former times, It is, therefore, at present, the 


Mr, Davies (P.H.L) 
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wish of Her Majesty’s Government neither to concede, nor for the pre- 
sent, to enforce any rights in this respect which are in their nature open 
to any serious question.’’ 

They re-affirmed the doctrine of the headlands in its fallest 
sense in 1870, but in view of the pending negotiations for the 
Washington Treaty, they declined to give their consent to 
their being enforced at that time. They were willing to 
wake temporary concessions in order, if possible, that the 
Washington Treaty might be consummated, but they never 
yielded or conceded for one moment that the arguments 
they had advanced were unsound, I amsorry the hon, gentle- 
man went out of this way for the purpose of pulting into the 
mouth of the British Government an argument which they 
never used with reference to this question. Now, Sir, I am 
not disposed to find a great deal of fault with the articles 
of this treaty, which refer to the delimitation of our waters, 
They are concessions, as the hon, gentleman says, from us; 
there are no concessions to us that 1am aware of. The 
hon. gentleman epeaks of certain bays which are excepted, 
The hon, gentleman knows that some of those bays never 
had a fisherman in them since the Treaty of 1818 was 
enacted, Take Egmont Bay for instance. My hon. friend 
from Prince County (Mr. Yeo) comes from that quarter, 
and he knows it well, and my hon. friend in front of me 
knows it well, and they know well that in the memory 
of living man, an American fisherman has never been seen 
fishing in Egmont Bay. However, I am not here tocavil, 1 do 
not wish to make objection merely for the purpose of object- 
ing. So far as the question of delimiting the waters is con- 
cerned, I think the compromise is not one which we should 
refuse to accept—I do not think we ought to, although 
we do give up, asthe hon. gentleman says, a great deal we 
once contended for; we concede nine-tenths, [ dare say, of 
what our contention was previously, but I am satisfied. In 
the matter of these bays we must remember that while they 
may be very valuable one year, they may not be valuable 
anothor. Now, the Bay of Chaleurs at one time was the 
chief resort for the mackerel that came from the Bay of St. 
Lawrence. Bat to-day they do not come to the Bay of Cha- 
leurs, and hardly any fishermen enter that bay, But in a 
year or two the mackerel may return; therefore the 
exception made here of reserving the Bay of Chaleurs as out 
of the common waters, may one day prove to be a valuable 
exception, and I am glad it was made. But I do not agree 
with the hon. gentleman that article 9 of the treaty should 
be accepted in the same way. The treaty says: 

‘‘ Nothing in this treaty shall interrupt or affect the free navigation of 
the Straits of Canso by fishing vessels of the United States.’’ 
Practically, that amounts to a concession to the United 
States for all time of the right, mind you, to use the Straits 
of Canso for fishing purposes. Heretofore they have not 
enjoyed that right, hat is a tremendous concession we 
have given to them, and when the treaty is once assented 
to the Straits of Canso become common water to the Ame- 
ricans as well as to the Canadians. I sayit is a great and 
valuable concession which we have made to them, and in 
retarn we have got nothing. But, Sir, 1 want to come to 
articles 10 and 11. Now, article 10 concedes to the United 
States that for which we have been contending, and that for 
which the Minister of Marine and the Government strenu- 
ously denied. American fishing vessels can now enter our 
harbors, they need not report, they need not enter and need 
not clear in the custom house when they come for shelter 
or repair, nor when they come in— 

“outside the limits of established ports of entry, for the purpose of 
purchasing wood or obtaining water; except that any such vessel re- 
maining more than 24 hours, exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, 
within any such port, or communicating with the shore therein—”’ 

may be required to report, but they shall not be liable for 
compulsory pilotage nor for any du-s. These are the con- 
cessions we make to the Americans, The hon. gentleman 
says they are reasonable concessions; but if they are rea- 
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sonable concessions, why did the Government not make 
them a year ago, why did they bring us to the verge of war 
with our neighbors across the line by withholding those 
concessions which today he terms reasonable and which he 
asks us to approve? Why not have couccded them in a 
frank, honorable and manly way two years ago? If that 
had been done, the Government would have stood very 
much higher in the estimation of the people than to-day, 
and we would have been much nearer obtaining the boon 
we all desire, freer commercial relations with the United 
States. Now we come to article 9, a most important 
article. That article provides : 

‘“‘ United States fishing vessels entering the ports, bays and harbors 
of the eastern and north-eastern coasts of Canada or of the coasts of 
Newfoundland under stress of weather or other casualty may uaload, 
reload, tranship or sell, subject to Customs laws and regulations, all 
fish on board, when such unloading, transhipment, or sale is made 
necessary as incidental to repairs, and may replenish outfits, previsions 
and supplies damaged or lost by disaster ; and in case of death or sick- 


ness shall be allowed all needful facilities, including the shipping of 
crews.” 


The practical construction that will be put upon the article 
will be this: An American captain can come into port, he 
can declare that he comes in from stress of weather—he 
is the judge of the matter, you have to accept his statement. 
He can come in if he loses a jib-boom, even a rope yarn; he 
may unload and tranship—the most valuable privilege and 
that for which the Americans have been contending for 
years, and which puts them on an equal footing with our 
fishermen, while our men are handicapped by a daty of $2 
a barrel, Technically you may say that American vessels 
cannot come in unless under stress of weather or other 
casualty. How are you to determine it? An American 
comes in from stress of weather because he has lost a hal- 
yard, and while it is being repaired he unloads. I do not 
see how you can prevent it. Practically under this treaty 
the Americans will ask for and claim and have a right to 
travship their fish in the mauner they have been demanding 
for many years, I must confess I fail to apprehend, even 
after the explanation of the Finance Minister, the meaning 
of the latter part of the section : 


“ Licenses to purchase in established ports of entry of the aforesaid 
coasts of Canada or of Newfoundland, for the- homeward voyage, such 
provisions and supplies as are ordinarily sold to trading vessels, shall 
be granted to United States fishing vessels in such ports promptly 
upon application and without charge, and such vessels, having obtained 
licenses in the manner aforesaid, shall also be accorded upon all 
occasions such facilities for the purchase of casual or needful provisions 
and supplies as are ordinarily granted to trading vessels; but such 
provisions or supplies shall not be obtained by barter, nor purchased 
for resale or traific.” 


A man who once obtains a license, which he can obtain 
gratis, has a right on all occasions afterwards, not only for 
the homeward voyage, but for any other voyage, to be 
accorded the same facilities for the purpose of casual or 
needful provisions and supplies as are given to trading 
vessels. The hon. gentleman seems to think that the con- 
struction of that clause was that it applied only to vessels 
when on the homeward voyage; but that is not the true 
construction, Having once obtained the license, they are 
entitled to it on all occasions afterwards, I suppose it was 
assumed to mean for the same season; but I do not know 
as to that, An American vessel will ask for the license at 
the first port at which she arrives, and she will be 
entitled to obtain it and will be entitled after. 
wards to the same facilities for purchasing supplies as 
are granted to merchant vessels. What are supplies? 
Who is going to put a construction upon supplies? The 
words are “ provisions and supplies.” Supplies are not, 
therefore, provisions, because both words are used, The 
Americans will say this term embraces bait. You will say it 
does not embrace bait. ‘fhe treaty you have interpreted 
was plain and clearly understood, but the interpretation , 


treaty we have now before us is difficult of interpretation | 


and there will be trouble in regard to it from the very start. 
There are sure to be differences of opinion between the cap- 
tains of merchant vessels as to the right to purchase bait 
and the Government which does not wish to furnish it. 
Supplies must mean something, and it is clear they do not 
mean provisions, and I do not know what a vessel requires 
except provisions and bait and things of that kind. It will 
be found that this treaty has not been carefully worded and 
isfopen to different interpretations, and if the broader con- 
struction that I think the Americans will claim is conceded 
to them, you will have given up everything that the subse- 
quent clause provides to give the Americans, the right to 
purchase provisions, bait, ice, seines and transhipment of 
fish when the duties are removed, will be a dead letter, be- 
cause they will claim they have a right to all that under 
article 11, I do not say they have the right, I say 

the treaty has been so loosely drawn that it will 
take a dozen Philadelphia lawyers to tell really what it does 
mean. I have seen half a dozen lawyers considering it, 
three favoring one interpretation, three another, and I have 
never yet found two men with the same opinion in regard 
to it. It is clear that difficulties will arise between Canada 
and the United States as to the rights to which American 
fishermen are entitled under section 11. I would say 
nothing about the modus vivendi. If the treaty was good 
in itself, ifit was an honorable and fair treaty, I would 
object to a modus vivendi being agreed upon for two years 
such as was offered by the Commissioners from Great 
Britain and is attached to the treaty here. But there are not 

only the concessions in the treaty, it appears as if the 
Government were not able to give the Americans enough, 

and as soon as they had given all they asked, the Govern- 
ment then said that in good fellowship and with a wish to 
promote good feeling we propose for the next two years for 
a nomizal sum to give you everything you can possibly ask 

and all that our fishermen enjoy on our shores. The amount 
of $1.50 a ton is a nominal sum, meaning as it does only 
$1.20 on a fishing vessel of 80 tons, However, I maintain 
that there will be much difficulty arising from the construc- 
tion of this treaty and from the interpretation put upon its 
terms, very much more than on the interpretation of the 
old treaty. The old treaty was so plain there could hardly 
be two interpretations placed upon it, and it was its admini- 
tration that caused complaint to be made in regard to it 
and the administration of the customs Jaws to the American 

fishing vessels which they thought should have not have 

been applied. The upshot of the whole business is, as I 
have said, that the Americans got all they wanted, as the 
President said in his Message, and as Mr. Bayard said in the 
interview which is published in his organ The Post. And 
wo got what? We have listened for three hours to the 
Minister of Finance, Did he tell us one thing we got, one 
concession or one promise even from the Americans ? 
We got absolutely nothing and we conceded everything, 
The hon. gentleman talked about the Americans not want- 
ing to come within the three-mile limit to fish. He knows 
that, rightly or wrongly, their leading men have been con- 
vinced that the fishing privilege within the three-mile 

limit is valueless. I do not agree with their contention. I 

noticed to-day in reading a report of the Senate of the 

United States that upon this point they make a full report 

to the Senate and to the people of the States. Having 

examined a large number of witnesses upon the point, they 

conclude as follows: 


‘t In view of all these facts well known to the great body of the citi- 
zens of the United States engaged in fisheries and embracing every 
variety of interest connected therewith, from the wholesale dealer, 
vessel owner and outfitter to that portion of the crew who receive the 
smallest share of the venture, it must be considered as conclusively 
established that there would be no material value whatever in the grant 
of the British Government to American fishermen of absolutely free 
fishing ; and in tiis conelusion it will be seen by a reference to the tes- 
timony, that all these interests fully concur.”’ 
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The reason, therefore, they did not get free fishing was be- 
cause they did not ask it, and they did not ask it because 
they thought it was valuoless. I think they are mistaken. 
I think, Sir, and I have always thought after listening to 
all the evidence given before the Halifax Fishery Commis. 
sion, that the right to fish within the three-mile limit is a 
most valuable right in this regard. It may not be so valu- 
able ag it once was when the Americans fished with hook 
and line entirely. They then had to come to the three- 
mile limit almost entirely to catch fish, but I contend it is 
valuable still. Why, Sir, if a vessel goes down to the bay 
of St. Lawrence 1o catch fish, the exclusion from the three- 
mile limit may mean the difforence between a profitable 
and an unprofitable voyage. The seventy, or eighty, or a 
hundred barrels of fish, that might be caught within the 
three-mile limit, and which by reason of the exclusion they 
will fail to catch, may mean the profits, and large profits too 
upon the whole voyage. The cost of going down is the same 
and those gentlemen may say what they like, but I maintain 
now and always have maintained that they are wrong in their 
conclusion and that the fishing privilege within the three 
mile limit is still a most valuable one, but as I said before 
they did not get it because they did not ask for it, and they 
did not ask for it because after considering the report of the 
evidence they thought it was not worthit. When they did 
ask for it in 1654 and when we gave up our right to the 
Americans we got reciprocal trade with that country in 
return. In 1871 when we gave up our right under the 
Washington Treaty we got not only a remission of the duties 
upon our fish, but Sir, we got five and a half millions of 
money compensation paid to us for the concessions we made. 
In 1886 we gave them up the privileges they have been con- 
tending for and we got nothing whatever in return. What 
I complain of is, that we should never have attempted to 
harass the Americans with those custom regulations which 
they complained of as so arbitrary. They complained that 
we denied them their rights and that we not harassed them 
in the enjoyment oftheir rights and harassed them by im- 
posing duties upon them that which ought to have been im- 
posed, and that we threw all the difficulties we possibly 
could throw in the way of the exercise by them as they said 
of their rights under the treaty. If we had volun- 
tarily ceded to them these concessions which have been 
wrung from us under this treaty we would to-day 
be standing in a proud porition. But, Sir, they have ob- 
_. tained everything and we have got nothing in return, I 
condemn the policy of the Government because it has been 
an arbitrary policy. Arbitrary in so far as it applied to 
those American fishing vessels in the Customs Acts and 
regulations of the Dominion which never should have bsen 
applied to them. I condemn it as a capricious policy be- 
cause, while one year you gave them the fisheries in 1885 
for nothing, the next year you prosecute and persecute 
them with all the rigors of the law in the regulations of 
the custom house and the Marine and Fisheries Department, 
and now capriciously you turn around and, after telling the 
people of the country that the concessions they demand 
from you would prove ruinous to the fishery interest and 
could never be conceded without the loss of the whole fish- 
eries, you adopt a treaty which conceded every demand to 
_.them and which you now ask the House to assent to. Well, 
Sir, if this does nothing more than to teach us that our 
highest and best policy is not to irritate our friends by the 
retaliatory policy which we have adopted in times gone 
by, if it does nothing more than to teach us to cultivate the 


friendly relationship which ought to exist between that | 


great nation and this great nation 
we will not have paid too dearly for our lesson, 


to the north, 
I fear that 
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commendation at the hands of this Parliament, The treaty 
has been agreed upon, and I for one hope that no action 
will be taken by this Parliament to throw it out, Tam 
willing, Sir, it should be accepted. The right hon. gentle- 
man smiles. I say that many of the concessions he grants 
to them by treaty should have been granted to them long - 
ago. They should have been granted voluntarily, and if 
you had dono so, I repeat as I said once or twice already, 
you would not now stand in the humiliating position you 
are in, whereby yoar Minister of Marine and the Govern- 
ment have been obliged to eat the brave words they have 
spoken for seven years past, and the Minister of Finance 
himself has been obliged to retract and withdraw the war- 
like words he snoke in reference to the retaliatory policy 
enacted by the United States, and he has had to adopta 
policy in the very opposite direction to that which he asked 
the House to adopt only one short year ago. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam quite unable to 
agree with anything that has been said by the hon. gentle- 
man who has just sat down. 1am quite unable to believe 
that hon. gentleman has been sincere in one utterance that 
he has made in the course of the speech he addressed to this 
House. I am further unable to believe that the hon. 
gentleman was iagenuous, either in the quotations or the 
arguments which he presented to this House from the 
beginning of his speech to the end of it. Iam inclined to 
give the hon. gentleman credit for a large degree of 
patriotism, but the hon. gentleman is not [am sure speaking 
to this country at all with regard to this treaty. He knew 
that this House was so well acquainted with all the negoti- 
ations that had taken place with regard to this question, 
with all the features of the Treaty ot 1818, and with all the 
customs laws, he knew that the country was so familiar 
with this question at least those portions of the country in 
which the fishery question is understood at all, that I am 
sure that he did not intend to insult this House or to 
insult Canada, by expecting either this House or any 
portion of Canada to credit the arguments or to believe the 
statements which he put before this House. But the 
hon. gentleman evidently had a very patriotic motive and 
it apparently was this. Sioce the making of this treaty 
the hon gentleman knows that from one end of the United 
States to the other a cry has gone up not that the United 
States have been captured by us, but that the interests of 
the United States have been sacrificed in this treaty. The 
hon. gentleman knows that from one end of the capitol to 
the other, where the Congress of the United States is now 
sitting, that the enemies of the Administration, the enemies 
of this treaty, the enemies of Canada, have been ringing 
the changes which he has reversed here to-night and asking 
that Congress should reject this treaty as being too favor- 
able to the Dominion of Canada. The hon. gentleman en- 
tertained us for an hour anda half with a series of argu- 
ments and statements not one of which we can credit and 
not one of which I would insult the hon. gentleman to 
suppose that he believes himself, but he gave them with a 
view to furnish arguments to the friends of Canada in the 
United States who desire to see this treaty adopted and 
ratified there, and who will be told for the first time from 
the Parliament of Canada that the interests of Canada have 
been sacrificed by the treaty which this House is asked to 
adopt. I do not remember, Sir, any more ludicrous feature 
in this debate than the hon. gentleman’s censure on the 
speech of the hon, Minister of Finance in vindicating the 
Treaty of 1871. What did the hon, gentleman say? 
He said it was exceedingly patriotic of the hon. 
Finance Minister in 1871 to defend the treaty, to 


while the hon. gentleman remains in power his policy| show that British subjects acquired advantageous conces- 


will consist of the same arbitrary and capricious changes 

which have characterised his policy in this fishery muddle 

from beginning to end and who does not deserve any re- 
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sions under that treaty, which were probably equal to those 
which had been given ‘to the citizens of the United States, 
thereby, said the hon, gentleman, jeopardizing all our 
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chances of getting a large money award when we went to 
the arbitration at Halitax; and the hon. gentleman still 
thinks that he made a great point on that question; and he 
has the courage to ridicule and condemn the hon, Minister 
of Finance for having defended the Treaty of 1871 in this 
House. That treaty, recognised as it is now from one end 
of the country to the other as having been a most beneficial 
and salutary arrangement of this qnestion, and one that we 
desired to continue on even more liberal terms than we made 
in 1871, was bitterly opposed by that hon. gentleman’s 
companions, who actually divided this House on the question 
whether it should be ratified or not ; and the hon, Minister 
of Finance, in defending the Treaty of 1871 on the floor of 
this House, by every argument he could address to the 
House, was speaking not only for the life of his Government 
but for the life of that treaty itself, which these hon. gentle- 
meu have many times condemned us up and down the coun: 
try for not having solicited the United States to renew after 
it had expired. Now, Sir, I want to make one comment, 
before I go into the hon. gentleman’s argument, upon a 
statement which he put into the mouth of the hon, Minister 
of Finance, and which was as different from the 
statement the hon. Minister made as night is from 
day. The hon. Minister of Finance, referring to the argu- 
ments and contentions which had been put forward by my 
colleague, the hon. Minister of Marine and Fisheries and 
myself with regard to the interpretation of the Treaty of 1818 
and with regard to the rights of Canada under that treaty, 
and referring to what had been adopted eventually as a 
settlement of the whole question of the treaty, admitted that 
he had not been able to carry out our full expectations, 
Who expected that he would? Who ever sat down to make 
a bargain expecting that ho and his adversary would agree 
to the extreme points they both had made, or expecting to 
stand by all the arguments that both had put forward? 
What kind of a treaty would it have been if the strongest 
contentions of the United States and the strongest conten- 
tions of Canada had been struggled for to the bitter end ? 
The hon. Minister of Finance would have como to Canada 
with no treaty at all, but with that state of hostility which 
the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) professes to de- 
plore, bitterly intensified and every prospect of solving this 
question, which was producing so much irritation between 
the two countries, set at rest forever. The hon. Minister of 
Finance stated frankly that there were concessions on both 
sides—that he did not profess that by this Treaty we were 
carrying out our contentions to the fullest extent; and yet 
the hon. member for Queen’s, P.H.I. (Mr. Davies) half an 
hour afterwards cited the hon. gentleman again and again 
as having used these words, that he was notable to support 
the policy of the Minister of Justice and the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, Now, I ask hon. gentlemen on 
both sides of the House whether that was a fair quotation of 
the language of the hon. Minister of Finance; I ask 
any man within these walls if he thinks the hon. member 
for Queen’s, Prince Edward Island, believes it was. Now, 
Sir, the hon, gentleman has done me to the honor to refer 
two or three times to an expression which I made use of in 
a debate which casually arose not very long ago; and I 
must ask the indulgence of the House, notwithstanding the 
rule, in referring to it for a single moment to correct the 
hon, gentleman’s memory. The hon. gentleman has cited 
me three times, twice to-night and once a little while ago, 
as having said that if a certain policy were adopted, a policy 
which was subsequently adopted it would be a betrayal of 
the interests of Canada, Now, as that subject is germane to 
the one under discussion, I may perhaps, without farther 
apology be allowed to state what I did say on that occasion, 
what I adhere to to-night,and what is not in the least degree 
inconsistent with the action the Government subsequently 
took, There was a discussion between the hon, member for 
Queen’s and myself across the floor as to the true interpre- 
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tation of aclause of the Act relating to the duties of cus- 
toms, He and I differed as to whether the clause was 
compulsory and obligatory on the Government, or whether 
it was merely optional, The statement I made was not that 
to put green fruits, seeds, bushes, and plants on the free list 
would be a betrayal of the interests of Canada, but it was 
this, that the clause was optional, that it vested a discretion 
in us, and that for us to admit that it did not vest a discre- 
tion in us, but bound us to submit to the dictation of 
another power, friendly or. unfriendly, would be a 
betrayal of the interests of Canada. Now, the hon. 
gentleman so far misunderstood the quotation, which he 
has repeated on no less than three occasions, that he 
referred to it as an evidence that the hon. Finance Minister 
could, by attending a single day to his duties, sit on the 
“boys” of the Cabinet, as ho called them, and deliberately 
reverse a policy which we had pledged ourselves so much 
as to say that the adoption of another policy would bea 
betrayal of the interests of Canada. Tho House will see 
from what I did say on that occasion, and what I adhere to 
now, that there is not the slightest difference of opinion 
between any member of the Government and myself on that 
question, or between the opinion I then expressed and the 
action the Government subsequently took, nor the slightest 
difference between my opinion on that question then and 
my opinion on it to-night. Now, the hon, gentleman ad- 
dressed the House at considerable length for the purpose of 
showing that in 1884 we should have taken the advice of 
our friends of the Opposition, and especially that of the 
hon, gentleman himself; and he went so far as to urge this 
House to believe that if we had adopted his advice in 1834 
and in 1885, we should have obtained a very much better 
fishery treaty than we have to-night. Now, Sir, I have not 
been able, as I confess it would have been wise and cautious 
to do, after the way in which the hon. gentleman 
has quoted me, to follow him in the record; but 
I will take his own word. He told us that the 
motion he made on that occasion was that freedom 
of fishing and freedom of duties were desirable in the 
interests of Canada. He seems to think that a treaty on such 
terms would have been a much better treaty for Her 
Majesty’s plenipotentiaries to send to Canada. For one I do 
not agree with him, I agree with the statement he made, 
and the statement the hon. Finance Minister made, that the 
inshore fisheries of Canada are the most valuable possession 
which she has to-day. _ I believe they are not only the most 
valuable possession she has to-day, but that their wealth is 
increasing every day that rolls by ; and with the increased 
preservation which we can give to those fisheries, with the 
increase of population which is taking place on this conti- 
nent, and with the depreciation of the fisheries along the 
shores of the United States every day we meet here and 
every night we rest in our beds, the great possessions of our 
country are becoming of greater value. But the hon. gentle- 
man’s proposition in 1884 was that this possession, which 
is of so priceless a character, this possession, the value of 
which after fifty years shall have rolled around it is impos- 
sible for the most sanguine to calculate, this possession the 
hon, gentleman was willing to throw open forever to the 
United States for one concession only, the entry of free 
fish into the United States. The policy which it has 
adopted to-day, the administration of the United States 
will recommend to Congress, not for the priceless 
benefits of the fisheries of Canada, but in considera- 
tion of the circumstances of their own country, and 
to reduce their surplus and to reduce their revenue. The 
hon. the Minister of Finance, it is true, has not come back 
to Canada to tell us that he has given away this inestimable 
property, our fisheries, for a mere tariff concession, which 
in all probability will be made in view of the domestic 
circumstances of the United States. But he is able to say 
to us: I have preserved unimpaired the inshore fisheries of 
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Canada and obtained the assent of the United States toa 
different valuation of our fishing rights. I have obtained 
from them the valuation, not that the United States will 
demand, in return for the admission of our fish free of duty, 
free fishing on the coasts of Canada, but that free fish may 
fairly and honorably and properly be conceded by them for 
the right to tranship cargoes, and the right to go in 
shore to ship crews and to buy bait and_ supplies. 
If that concession on the part of the United States has 
originated in what the hon, gentleman says it has, the un- 
dervaluation by the Gloucester fishermen of the value of 
our inshore fisheries, so much the better for vs, Whatever 
has led to that opinion, I should much prefer a treaty that 
proposes to give us, what we have every reason to expect 
to get in fair bargain with the United States, the conces- 
sion of free fish for the transhipment of cargoes and the 
right to purchase bait and supplies to the treaty which the 
hon. gentleman would have had us make in 1884, when, for 
that same concéssion,we were to give up,not only the right 
to tranship cargoes and to purchase bait and supplies, but 
free fishing on the coasts of Canada. Now we are told 
that the Government policy of today is a policy of 
vacillation. Well, if the right hon. the First Minister 
deserves credit for having put off until to-morrow 
what could be as well and better done to-morrow, 
he deserves credit for having declined in 1884 to 
make the treaty which the hon. member for Queen’s 
P.E.I. (Mr. Davies) invited him to make, and for having 
made the treaty which is upon the Table to-night, What 
was it that the President of the United States proposed, as 
the hon, gentleman read his words to-night,we should have ? 
Why, the hon. gentleman pictured in the most allegorical 
language the president of 60,600,000 people stretching his 
hand over the border to grasp the hands of 5,000,000 ? 
Well, I may confess I am utterly unable to grapple with 
the hon. gentleman’s metaphor, and I see, in the quotation 
he made, the proposition which the President of the United 
States then made was different from what is made now, and 
different in the interests of Canada. The under-valuation, 
which the hon. gentleman says was made of the inshore 
fisheries of Canada, was not in the mind of the President of 
the United States at all, and what the President suggested 
—not for Canada because he did not stretch his great hands 
across the border at all, but he sent a message to his own 
Congress, which was disregarded by his own Congress, 
and which was not an invitation to the Domi- 
nion at all — what the President suggested was this: 
that it would be a most desirable thing, in exchange for 
some small tariff concessions which they were going to 
make anyhow, if they could get access to the rich fishing 
fields of Canada. I am glad to say it is not too late for us 
and I hope it will never be too late for us to say that we set 
too high a price upon the inshore fisheries of Canada to 
barter them for any trivial trade concession, such as the 
mere concession of free fish to the United States. They 
may be overvalued by us and undervalued by the American 
fishermen ; and if the Americans do not want our property, 
we will have the pleasure of keeping it to ourselves. 
‘Now, the hon. gentleman made a very singular statement 
with regard to what had produced the Retaliatory Bill 
as he calledit; and his whole argument at first was 
that this wicked National Policy, in which he sees 
the germ of all the evils past, present and to come, has 
driven to exasperation 60,000,000 people, and almost 
forced them into a state of war. The hon. gentleman and 
hie’friends have told us time and again that the irritation 
produced by the National Policy was no greater than the 
lighting of a fly upon a wheel, that for 5,000,000 to under- 
take to coerce 60,000,000 was child’s play, and yet the hon, 
gentleman told us to-night, in the most glowing terms, that 
the adoption of the National Policy by 5,000,000 had 
goaded these 60,000,000 into a state of war. He had not 
Mr, THompson, 


progressed very much further with his speech before he 
undertook to lay the blame on another quarter, and it was 
the uncivilised administration of the Treaty of 1818 and of 
the custom laws that had goaded these people into a state 
of war. Something had done it. It was sure to be our 
fault, and it did not much matter what particular act of 
ours was to blame. Now, I should like to contrast that 
violent statement, dictated by party feeling against the 
Government in power, with the calm statement made not 
long ago with regard to this question by Mr. Bayard, 
the Secretary of State, whom the hon. gentleman 
exalts, and deservedly s0, as an eminent statesman, 
Speaking of the Retaliatory Act, the language of 
Mr. Bayard, addressed to those who desired to 
put that Act into force, and who desired that claims for 
damages should be made against the Government of Can- 
ada, was not that the Administration of the Treaty of 1818 
by the Dominion of Canada had been uncivilised and had 
goaded the people into 2 state of war, but it was this: that 
the Dominion, having made a fair bargain in 1885 with the 
President of the United States, one result of which was 
intended to be the appointment of a commission to consider 
and settle this whole question, it was the fault of the Senate 
of the United States, and of the Senate alone, that this 
question had not received its solution, and that he could no 
longer lay the blame at the doors of our Government, or 
lay the blame and attach the responsibility at the doors of 
their own Government, 


‘¢ More than one year ago I sought to protect our citizens engaged in 


fishing from results which might attend any possible misunderstanding 
between the Governments of Great Britain and the United States as to 
the measure of their mutual rights and privileges in the territorial 
waters of British North America. After the determination of the fishery 
articles of the Treaty of Washington, in June last, itseemed to me then, 
and seems to menow, very hard that differences of opinion between the 
two Governments should cause loss to honest citizens, whose line of 
obedience might be thus rendered vague and uncertain, and their 
property be brought into jeopardy. Influenced by this feeling, I procured 
a temporary arrangement which secured our fishermen full enjoyment of 
all Canadian fisheries, free from molestation, during a period which 
would permit discussion of a just international settlement of the whole 
fishery question ; but other counsels prevailed, and my efforts further 
to protect fishermen from such trouble as you now suffer were unavail- 
ing. 

ivery one knows now that the other counsels which 
prevailed were not the counsels of my hon. friend beside 
me and myself, They were contrary to the policy of the 
Minister of Finance, They were not the counsels of the 
Government of the Dominion, but they were counsels which 
frustrated the arrangement entered into between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United States, 
in 1885, which to use Mr. Bayard’s own expression, was 
intended to “ permit the discussion of a just international 
settlement of the whole fishery question,” but which the 
hon, member for Queen’s, P.H.L, tc-night denounces as 4 
vacillating policy, stringent one day and surrendering 
everything the next, Now, the hon. gentleman, as he went 
on, made this extraordinary statement, that it was not our 
construction of the Treaty of 1818, but its administration, 
that was complained of by the United States. Indeed, he 
so far forgot his brief as to state that the Treaty of 1018 
was 80 plain that there could be no difference of opinion on 
the question. Let me say to the House, on the responsibility 
I must take, knowing that every document on this question 
is in the hands of the House, that it was upon the construc- 
tion of the Treaty of 1818 that every struggle has been made 
between the two Governments ior ihe last twenty five years. 
The question always arose upon the administration of the 
law, of course, because if we do not administer the law nobody 
could be offended, and the construction of the treaty could 
not be called in question. But every time we took a step to 
administer the law, to keep fishermen out of our waters, to 
| prevent them from buying bait and supplies, or to prevent 
their transhipping cargo.s, or anything of that kind, the 
question came up whether we weve justified in that by the 
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true interpretation of the Treaty of 1818. The House must 
forgive me if I recapitulate some of the arguments, because, 
after some of the speeches we have heard, I must suppose 
that they have faded from the memory of some, that they 
have faded for an hour or two at all events, We would 
imagine that the treaty alluded to the mere question of 
fishing, and had nothing to do with the exclusion of United 
States fishermen, except when they camo in for the purpose 
of fishing. Every kind of interpretation was put on that, 
It was contended that it must be interpreted in the light of 
the circumstanees, and a flood of light has been thrown on 
the condition of trade and intercourse between the two 
countries in 1818, Then, we were told that the interpre. 
tation must bend to the change which has taken place since 
18138 and to the modification of the commercial policy of 
Great Britain, especially in regard to tho introduction 
of the bonded system, and that all the changes which 
from time to time are weaving these two nations 
together commercially must modify the interpretation 
of that Treaty of 1818. But I will not weary 
the House. I wiil ask the House to look at the letter of Mr. 
Phelps, the United States Minister in London, on which I 
had the honor to makea report to His Excellency. I need 
not read it to you, because you will 1:emember that the hon. 
gentleman says: I agree with every statement and every 
argument contained in the report of the Minister of 
Justice, and yet that report, which the hon. gentleman 
says he concurs in from A to Z, was an argument on the 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1818, and on nothing else, The 
hon. geritieman has also stated to the House that it was 
most improper that the custom laws should have been en- 
forced against United States fishing vessels, in order to aid in 
the carrying out of the Treaty of 1818. If you will remember 
that the hon, gentleman says be concurred with every word 
in my report, and if you think it worth while to turn up 
my report, you will find at least two chapters of it devoted to 
show not only that it is our right but our duty to enforce 
the customs laws in that respect. 
has said that the particular fault he finds with our ad- 
ministration of the law is that it was capricious, and he 
went so far, at one stage of his argument, as to call it an 
anti-civilised policy. I have only this to say, and I 
say it in the presence of gentlemen who have had 
more years of experience in the consideration of the 
question than I have had of life, that the records 
show that the administration of the Treaty of 1818 and of 
the Customs laws in connection with it has been steady and 
consistent from 1818 to 1887, with this exception, that for 
the last three or four years the treaty has been more 
leniently and carefully administered than it was in the 
earlier years of its existence. The hon, gentleman has 
evidently forgotten his history of the question, but I may 
be permitted to remind himthat in the very year the treaty 
was adopted, vessels were seized and condemned for entering 
British American waters, and that year after yoar,—of 
course I except from the calculation the years during which 
the Reciprocity Treaty prevailed, and the Washington 
‘l'reaty prevailed, and the licensing system prevailed at the 
instance of the Imperial Government, for those were periods 
when a different system of law was invoked—at any time 
when this question was governed by the Treaty of 1818, its 
administration was quite as severe and quite as exacting as 
it has been during the last three or four years, and even 


_ moreso. The hon. gentleman said that we put, out of a 


pure jingo policy, the amendment of 1°86 upon the 
Statute-book, by which it was provided that the mere 
entry of fishing vessels of the United States into Canadian 
waters was to result in the forfeiture of the vessel; and he 
said that, for 70 years, the treaty had been carried out and 
administered rigidly enough, and no such law had been 
required. It was not required, because what we put on the 
Statute-book in 1886 was simply what had been uniformly 


The hon. gentleman: 


carried out from 1818 to 1886, It was always assumed, 
even in the courts of law, that the entering of an American 
fishing vessel in defiance of the treaty would result in the 
forfeiture of the vessel and the cargo, and we were only 

putting on the Statute-book in 1886 what had been the © 
view of the law from the earliest times, with the exception 
that the seizures in earlier times were made by British 
gunboats and British vessels of war, and that lately they . 
have been made by Canadian revenue cutters. Let me - 
refer the hon. gentleman and those who agree with him as 
to its being a just matter of complaint that we have enforced 
the Customs laws against United States vessels, to a con- 
sideration of what the Customs laws of the United States 
are. They require that every vessel entering, whethor 
voluntarily or by stress of weather, the waters of the 
United States, shall report within 24 hours, and a vessel is 
liable to a penalty of $400 if she attempts to depart from 
those waters without having reported at the Customs. 
It matters not whether she is a fishing vessel, it matters not 
whether she has been driven in before a gale, or whether 
she has been towed in, as an act of mercy, by salvers; she 
must be reported at the customs, and if she attempts to 
depart without reporting, she is liable to a penalty of $100. 
What will the House think after the criticisms which have 
been addressed to it with regard to the enforcement of the 
custom laws, when I tell them that by the decision of the 
Administration of the United States, within the last few 
years fishing vessels resorting to United States ports for 
supplies have been fined in heavy penalties because they 
had attempted to depart without reporting at the customs ? 
Yet, notwithstanding that, the hon. gentleman declares 
that this policy which Canada undertook to adopt, enforcing 
the customs laws, which we have no power to mitigate, 
which are binding just as much upon us as they are upon 
the humblest man in this country, which it was our solemn 
duty to administer as long as Parliament choose to leave 
them upon the Statute-book—he declares that in the 
administration of those customs laws we were guilty of an 
anti-civilised policy, whilst the 60,000,000 of freemen to 
whom he refers were guilty of no such act at all in fining 
humble fishing smacks that attempted to depart without 
reporting at the customs, when they came in to purchase 
supplies, I do not make this contrast for the purpose of 
condemning that act. The necessity which exists in Canada 
for the enforcement of the customs laws, to prevent illicit 
trading by such vessels as were entitled to run into any 
quay or inlet upon our coast tor shelter over night, and for 
provisions and supplies, for wood and water, the necessity 
tor carrying out the revenue laws strictly with regard to 
these vessels, is as great in Canada as it is in the United 
States, and is as fully recognised in the United States in 
practice as it is in Canada to-day. But it suits the party 
purposes of a gentleman who wants to make an attack upon 
the Government, to say that this was an anti-civilised policy 
calculated to drive 60,000,000 of our neighbors into a state 
of warfare. Now, the hon. gentleman has declared that 
all the Americans have contended for has been fully con- 
ceded, that this treaty contains not one concession on the 
part of the United States, and that everything has been 
conceded on the part of Oanada. I venture to disagree 
with him, I support this treaty, not because it contains 
no concessions on the part of Canada, but because it 
contains fair concessions on the part of Canada, and 
fair and liberal concessions on the part of the United 
States, Sir, nobody expected, when the Minister of 
Finance and his fellow plenipotentiaries went to Washington, 
that he was going to bring back any enormous concessions 
for the fishermen of Canada. Did any of our fishermen 
expect it? We were administering the laws strictly in 
their favor, we were keeping the inshore fisheries for them, 
we were preventing poaching, we were preventing illicit 
trading, we were carrying out the law as strictly as we 
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could ; and knowing that, they were resting their right 
upon the Treaty of 1818. It was a familiar expression 
among them—I allude to the fishermen of the Maritime 
Provinces—when they saw that they were protected in the 
enjoyment of their rights to the inshore fisheries, and that 
consequently they were able to compete on fair terms in 
the markets of the United States, in spite of the duty, the 
remark they made, time and again, became almost pro- 
verbial, that they wanted no better treaty than they: had. 
The only necessity that existed forja.treaty was the fact 
that our neighbors alongside of us were dissatisfied with the 
construction which we put upon the Treaty for 1818. They 
felt that they had a grievance, and it. was most desirable, 
in the interest of harmony, and trade, and peace between 
the two countries, that this feeling should be at once and 
forever removed. If.we have removed it by making con- 
cessions, which have not been injurious to the interests of 
the fishermen of Canada, I ask if any member of this House 
will say that the Government was wrong in doing 80, or 
that Her Majesty’s pleuipotentiaries erred. No, Sir, I say 
that if we were able by sacrificing anything connected 
either with the administration of the law, or the construc- 
tion of the law, which would not prejudice the rights or 
imperil the industries of the fishermen of Canada, we were 
bound to do it, in the interests of harmony between the 
two countries, and it was our duty to do it in view of our 
relations to the Empire of which we form a part. But will 
the House reflect upon this, that after the hon. gentleman 
had spoken for two hours, declaring every ten minutes that 
this was an entire surrender on the part of Canada, that 
it was a list of concessions on the part of Canada, he sat 
down without showing one single instance in which the 
humblest toiler of the sea would be injured in his pursuits 
by this treaty? Now, Sir, if this question has been re- 
moved from the list of irritating grievances which existed 
between the two countries, if the relations between the two 
countries have been put upon such fair footing that we have 
the assurance of the Administration of the United States, 
expressed on the floor of this House through the Finance 
Minister, that the time is rapidly approaching when trade 
concessions such as the fishermen desire with regard to 
free fish, will be granted to them, and that in the mean 
time, after having removed the grievances, we have done 
the fishermen no wrong, they will have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the treaty, with the plenipotentiaries who 
negotiated it, or with the Parliament that will ratify it. 
Now, the hon. gentleman referred to a report which I had 
the honor to make to His Excellency upon this connection, 
in which I ventured to criticise the argument which had 
been addressed by Mr. Phelps to Her Majesty’s Minister, in 
which I addressed myself to this argument: That our con- 
struction of the treaty was an unreasonable one, because it 
precluded American fishing vessels entering for trivial pur- 
poses, such as for a sergeon in case of sickness or injary, to 
post.aetter, to buy a rope, &c. ; and I endeavored to meet 
that by the argument that the treaty might as well be 
repealed if, upon every pretext, no matter how small and 
frivolous, one of these vessels had a right to enter our 
waters, notwithstanding the prohibition contained in the 
treaty, and that the prohibition contained in the treaty 
amounted to nothing, that it could be. frittered away alto- 
gether by any master of a fishing smack pretending that he 
wanted to post a letter. In reference to this argument the 
hon. gentleman has declared that this treaty has con- 
ceded that which I said might as well result in the repeal of 
the prohibition contained in the Treaty of 1818. Now, what 
I was arguing against, as the House will remember, if it 
remembers the paper at all, was this: That for American 
fishing vessels that are pursuing their advocations along 
our coasis, to have the right to come ia for any such pur- 


poses as those trivial purposes that were mentioned, would ! 


tritter away the prohibition of the treaty ; and what is con- 
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ceded in the treaty is not that they shall have the right to 
come in every time they want a physician, every time they 
want to post a letter, every time they want to buy a piece 
of rope, but that they shall have the right to come and pur- 
chase supplies when they are upon a homeward voyage, and 
when they have received a license to purchase the article, 
which they desire to purchase for the homeward voyage. 
And yet the hon. gentleman says: Compare the two things 
that have been conceded by this treaty, which I say might 
as well result.in the repeal of the Treaty of 1818. But, Sir, 
what is the burden of all his complaint? After declaring 
that we had surrendered everything and got nothing in~ 
return, when the hon. gentleman sought to address him- 
self to the one point that was worthy at all of his at- 
tention, if he wanted to discuss the merits of this question, 
namely, what concession we had given which was injurious 
to our people, he was compelled to say that the concession 
we made we oucht to have made long ago. Then it comes 
to this, Sir, that the hon. gentleman, standing upon the floor 
of this House for nearly two hours in this debate, denounces 
this Government in unmeasured terms for having madea 
string of concessions which he thinks we ought to have 
made long ago. They are not, I admit, the concessions which 
the hor. gentleman would have made; they are not the con- 
cessions whieh the hon. gentleman rose in this House and 
asked us to make, No, Sir, the concessions he desired to 
have made were not those opposed to an anti-civilising 
policy, but they were for free fishing upon our coasts, these 
were what he wanted to throw into any negotiation which 
should be made with the United States. Butif after 1888, 
when by what Mr. Bayard admits in the extract I have read, 
to the House to be the generous action of the Canadian 
Government, we had thrown open our fisheries upon the 
promise of the President of the United States that he would 
recommend to Congress the appointment of.,a commis- 
sion to settle this whole question, then. the. President -- 
in good faith made his recommendation to Congress,! 
in terms as broad as promised, and when Congress spurned 
that recommendation, I should like,.to. know. what. 
member of the Hcuse would have been able as long. 
and as loudly as the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) 
to have denounced the Government and denounced my 
colleague in the Department of Marine and Fisheries if we 
had failed to enforce strictly the Treaty of 1818. Why, 
Sir, strict as if was and rigid asit was, I very much mistake, 
my recollection if the hon. gentleman did not in the veryi:: 
short period during which he addressed the House upon. 
the subject within the last year or two,.denounce the prc- 
tection we had given as not half strict enough and asa 
sham, and declare time and time again that he would hold 
the Government responsible for that sham protection we . 
had. Now, Sir, the hon. gentleman has only one fault to 
find with us after all, and that is that when we were met 
by the United States in a conciliatory spirit, when we 
found they were willing to make concessions and when 
asked to make concessions ourselves, having been willing - 
to make what the hon. gentleman thinks we should have 
made long before—that when we were willing later to do 
so we should have atepped out of office and allowed him | 

and his friends to come in. In this instance, give the hon.- « 
gentleman credit for entire candor. I believe the hon. . 

gentlemun was making a real objection which exists... 
in his mind; but it did not occur to my hon.. 
friend that if we had changed our minds and had been 

at last willing to make those concessions, which he thought 

we should have made long before, he,at least to be patriotic 

and consistent, should have supported us in making them. 

Now, the hon. gentleman is particular to ask why it was 

that no concession on the part of the United States was 

pointed out. Well, Sir, the Minister of Finance put the 

position very candidly before the House. KHiver since this | 
treaty has been negotiated it has certainly not been in the 
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interest of Canada to declare that it was a great boon to 
this country. Ido not assert to-night that it is a great 
boon to Canada, I assert simply my belief that it is a fair 
arrangement between two honorable nations sitting down 
to make a peaceful, honorable compromise of their rights ; 
and Tsay the United States plenipotentiaries met us in 
the same spirit in which Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries 
met them, and they have made liberal and fair concessionr, 
which I am not to boast of to-night, whieh we are not to 
exult over, which it would be folly to exult over, because 
they are simply concessions which any honorable negotiators 
would have made in view of the whole question, Does the 
hon. gentleman forget that the great strife between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of 
Great Britain on this question was three or four crucial 
points? Does he forget that our right to prohibit vessels 
from coming in to buy bait was challenged ? Does he for- 
get that it was denied that we had the right to prevent 
them coming and transhipping cargoes? Does he forget 
that it was denied that we had the right to prevent them 
from shipping crews? Does the hon. gentleman forget 
that these were the crucial points over which the whole 
controversy turned and that the result of the action of the 
Canadian Government, the energetic remonstrances of the 
Canadian Government and the exposition of the rights of 
Canada by my colleague who sits behind me was that when 
this matter and these reports were laid before the Crown 
officers of England we were so fully sustained that Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies ad- 
vised us that there were no two opinions in England 
on the subject of our rights. In the treaty which 
the hon, gentleman has been denouncing as a disgraceful 
surrender there is no miserable carping and quibbling 


--over our rights, there is no attempt to depart from the 


provisions “contained in the Treaty of 1818, there is no 
miserable petifogging attempt to set aside that treaty, 
which, while it gave liberal terms to the United States fish- 
ermen, did not sacrifice the rights of the British American 
people, equally valuable as their right was, to retain the 
fisheries for their own use, and instead of denying those 
rights which I have stated, the right to purchase those 
articles, the right to tranship cargo and the right to ship a 
crew, it has been conceded that those rights are rights 
which are to be negotiated for and which are to be received 
on fair and equitable terms hereafter by the authorities of 


_ the United States. That surely is, if not a concession, at 


least an adjustment, on terms which are distinctly 
honorable to the people and the Government of Canada. 
Let me ask the hon. gentleman to consider whether the 
principles contained in the delimitation clause are not a 
fair concession on both sides. I meet his argument as to 
what our rights in regard to the headlands were by the 
statement that they were the doctrines which were found in 
the text books and in the despatches down to 25 years ago. 
I admit that it was not contecded then that we were limited 
in our territorial waters as regards bays, to bays merely of 
the width of ten miles, But the hon, gentleman knows 
that for upwards of thirty years that prohibition has not 
been carried out; it has been distinctly asserted by the 
hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) as well as 
by his successors in that department that in every in- 
stance, while asserting that they preserve and reserve the 
right, they in practice fail to enforce it, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Tell me why? 


Mr. THOMPSON, I will tell the hon. gentleman why. 
When my colleague, the Minister of Finance, made the 
statement which | am doing but little more than repeating, 
for the purpose of my argument on that point, the hon. 
member for Northumberland seems to think that it was 
intended to cast some imputation on the hon, member in his 
administration of the Department. Such is not the case, 


The reason why tbe hon. gentleman could not enforce the 
ten-mile limit was that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not permit the Government of Vanada to do so. 


Mr. MiTCHELL. Not denying our right, but State 
interests prevented them doing so. 


Mr, THOMPSON. Declaring that they reserved the 
right and that it might be pressed at another time, but at 
that time refusing to allow it to be enforced. Why? The 
hon, gentleman says for State reasons, The principal 
cause was that to enforce that doctrine strictly, to the 
largest extent, would in all probability involve a collision 
between either Hor Majesty’s vessels and the fishing vessels 
of the United States or our revenue cutters and American 
fishing vessels. And when the British Government declined 
and perhaps wisely declined to enforce that doctrine to its 
fullest extent in the interest of peace and harmony. Of 
course neither the hon. gentleman himself nor any of his 
successors can venture to take the responsibility of enforcing 
seizures outside of the three-mile limit and therefore the 
statement did not impute blame upon the hon. gentleman 
nor did it in the least degree derogate from the strength 
of the argument. This right had never existed in practice 
as regards the protection of our fisheries for the last twenty- 
five years. Now, Sir, the hon, member for Queen’s, P, H, I. 
(Mr. Davies) referred to a despatch to Mr, Everett in which 
an expression of words slightly favoring the English doctrine 
as the headland question. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. E. I.) Mr. Webster, not Everett. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, Mr. Webster. The hon. gentle: 
man cited that from memory to the House in words which 
I was careful to look after. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. E. 1.) I read the quotation. 


Mr. THOMPSON... The hon. gentleman did read it and 
in making his argument upon it he cited it in these words: 
He said that Mr. Webster had admitted that to be the pro- 
per construction of the treaty. Now, what Mr. Webster 
says was that by a strict and rigid construction of this 
article that result might follow, but he declared in the 
concluding paragraph that the construction this put on the 
treaty is not conformable to the intention of the con- 
tracting parties, 


Mr, DAVIES (P. E.1.) I beg the hon. gentleman’s 
pardon, I read that, The hon. gentleman will permit me 
to say that the quotation he now makes appears in the first 
part, that it did not coincide with the intention of the par- 
ties and that the intentions of the parties are not expressed 
as they are intended in that treaty. 


Mr, THOMPSON. Ishall not say whether the hon. 
gentleman read it or not. I donot pretend to remember 
that, butI am glad to know that those words, strongly 
qualifying the opinion, are in the despatch, and 1 am sure 
that after what I have said that if the hon. gentleman un- 
dertook to repeat it from memory again he would not use 
those words that Mr. Webster admitted, that that was the 
proper construction. 


Mr. DAVIKS (P. H. I.) Certainly I would. 


Mr. THOMPSON, If the hon, gentleman says he would 
I shall not further attempt to argue with him. I said that 
with regard to this question of the headlands that it was 
one of the cases in which there was a fair concession upon 
both sides. Wo gave up the extreme English contention ; 
correct as I believe it to be, acquiesced in as it is by some 
eminent American authorities, and we need not quarrel 
about what Mr, Webster said, for the doctrine is supported 
by abler jurists than he is, such as Chancellor Kent, Judge 
Storey and other men of that calibre. We need not quarrel 
about that. The question is how far the English doctrine 
was carried out in practice. When the hon, member for 
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Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) was at the head of the 
Fishery Department he issaed instructions and his instruc- 
tions did not even go as far as the demand of the extreme 
limit nor was it necessary. There is no necessity 
in the protection of the fisheries of Canada that our 
cruisers should sail 30, 40, 50 and 60 miles out to 
sea molesting American vessels in places where mackerel 
are not caught or rarely caught at all. The hon, gentleman 
defines his. restriction to bays not more than ten miles 
wide, and the reason of the contention. of Canada even in 
that particular had subsequently to be modified, and we. 
were instructed only to enforce that.as to bays six miles 
wide, Now the result of this treaty is that the construc- 
tion which Canada asked, the construction which Canada 


proposed to put upon that, the instructions which she 


desired to have issued but was not able to have issued 
under the aaministration of the hon. member for Northum.- 
berland (Mr. Mitchell) is the construction adopted by the 
treaty, only they have been enlarged so as to give us bays 
which are a great deal more than ten miles wide. No one 
will contend, nor it would not be candid, nor would it be 
fair to say that we have triumphed over the American 
negotiators or administration. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. I guess not. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It was an arrangement perfectly fair 
and equitable to both sides and when the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) says: “ No, I guess not,” he wants 
the House to understand that if he had only the negotiation 
of this treaty he would have excluded the American fishing 
vessels from all bays of heaven knows how wide. Can the 
hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), who is so wise on 
this subject, inform me which of the bays in Canada we 
ought have drawn the line across ? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I will tell the hon. gentleman 
at the proper time. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is a very liberal concession, largely 
giving to Canada not only as to the closing of bays not 
more than ten miles wide, but as to the closing of the other 
enumerated bays. For that concession, we make a conces- 
sion it is true of Bay St. George, but L should like the hon. 
gentleman to name at his own sweet willand proper time, 
in what respect it is that this is an unfair concession on the 
part of Canada or not a reasonable concession.on the part of 
the United States. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I will tell the hon, gentleman 
to-morrow. 


Mr, THOMPSON. The hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. 
Davies) after an hour and a half at least of a complaint 
against Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries for having made 
this long list cf concessions and given up the headlands and 
giving up the bays and giving up everything else in Canada 
to the Americans, it was amusing to hear the hon. gentle- 
man find fault with the plenipotentiaries for having reserved 
a bay in Prince Edward Island that we did not-want at all. 
He declared that Egmont Bay never had an American 
fishing vexsel in it and that it was preposterous to reserve 
it. After complaining that we had given up so much it was 
really a slight consolation to know that there is one thing 
we had reserved that we ought not have kept. Now, Sir, 
as regards the argument which the hon. gentleman made in 
reference to the Strait of Canso, I do not suppose it will be 
necessary for me to say very much on that point after the 
explanat on which the Minister of Finance has given. The 
delimitation which is stipulated for in the first treaty would 
have had the effect of closing the Strait of Canso. 
One may reasonably conjecture that Her Majesty’s plenipot- 
entiaries were faced by this that they might be asked by 
the United States—tor by the delimitation that was 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government let me remind the 

Mr, THompson. 


House as long ago as 1866 and repeated once or twice since 
in view of settling this headland question and removing it 
from controversy—they might be asked: Do you propose 
in that fishery delimitation to exclude our fishing vessels 
for the first time from the Strait of Canso ? If Her Majesty’s 
plenipotentiaries were faced with that question it would be 
reasonable they should insert in the face of the treaty a 
provision with that delimitation, that nothing else in the 
treaty should preclude American fishing vessels from enter- 
ing the Strait of Canso. We have heard the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion that that is a concession of a 
right for all time to come. I think itis not a concession 
of a right to American fishing vessels, but it is a reser- 
vation of whatever claim they may have, notwithstanding 
anything contained in this treaty. In respect to the 
Straits of Canso there are no words of grant, no words of con- 
cession at all, it is simply a reservation that that treaty 
shall affect that question and that is all it amounts to. 
But when the hon. gentleman puts it, not only that it is a 
concession of a right for all time to come to American 
fishing vessels but, to use his own words, to ali Ame- 
rican vessels—and I presume that it was an unintentional 
exaggeration—when he made that mistake, I felt inclined 
to ask him, referring back to the rigorous administration of 
this treaty in its earlier years, when it was much more 
rigorous than it is now, going back to the time when there 
was no Treaty of 1818, but when the war of 1812 was over, 
and when things were carried with such a high hand 
against the United States fishing vessels, that they were 
seized if they came within sixty miles of our coast, what 
day or hour was the Strait of Canso ever closed against 
American vessels? The Strait of Canso has always been, 
and I presume always will be, open to vessels of commerce 
and vessels of peace, and it is in the interest of Canada that 
it should be kept so; and while in that respect there is no 
concession made on the face of the treaty, but simply a 
declaration that the treaty shall not affect that subject, I 
should not for one be afraid to commit myself to the larger 
concession which the hon. gentleman thinks is involved in 
its being kept open for the passage of fishing vessels for all 
time to come. But that has not been asked or conceded, 
for the reason, I presume, that it would only be—to borrow 
for the moment and only for the moment, for I will 
give it back to him, the hon. gentleman’s own phrase—a 
policy of anti-civilisation, The hon. gentleman has said 
that the freedom from reporting at customs, and the 
exemption from pilotage dues and harbor dues, are conces- 
sions. It is admitted they are; does he say they are unrea- 
sonable? No, he says those privileges ought to have been 
given up long ago; and I should have liked the hon. gentle- 
man, after consuring the Government for its undue strict- 
ness in carrying out the law, to inform the House what 
amount of pilotage and harbor dues were coilected in 
Canada under the Treaty of 1818, or under any other treaty 
or law, from United States fishing vessels during the last 
ten or fifteen-years. Now, the hon. gentleman made a sin- 
gular objection to one section of the treaty which provides 
that under certain circumstances and certain conditions 
American fishing vessels in distress may tranship their 
cargoes; and the hon. gentleman, although I dare say he 
had the words of the clause in his mind, and intended. to 
state them correctly, unwittingly stated them very differ- 
ently from what they were. The hon. gentleman stated 
that once a person got a liconss—— 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) I rise toa word of explanation, 
The hon. gentleman has three times misquoted me; 
but this time I wish to say I read the words from the 
Treaty distinctly from the beginning to end as they are, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ihave not at any time quoted the 
hon, gentleman, 
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Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Yes, you have three times, and 
you put a word in my mouth that I never used— anti-civilisa- 
tion. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have not quoted the hon. gentleman 
at all; he interrupted me just as I was about to quote him. 
I do not understand why the hon. gentleman interrupted 
me, and claim that I was going to misquote him unless he 
was conscious that he had unwittingly made a mistake in 
quoting the clause. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) The hon. gentleman said so, 
Mr, THOMPSON. I do not think so. 
Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) You distinotly said so. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think I did, but it is a mat. 
ter of no consequence whether the hon. gentleman read the 
clause or not; that is not the point I was coming to, and 
the hon. gentleman rose altogether too soon. I was about 
to give him credit, perhaps. for having read the clauso. I 
said that no doubt he had it distinctly in his mind and 
intended to state it fairly to the House, but onwittingly had 
not done so. The hon. gentleman says he read the clause 
to the House, and I will not contradict it; but the hon. 
gentleman did base an argument on it afterwards, in which 
he quoted and did not read the clause, and that is the quo- 
tation of which I complain. The quotation and the argu- 
ment of which I complain is that the language of the treaty 
is such that if a United States fishing vessel meeting with 
so small a cagualty as the loss, I think the hon, gentleman 
said of a rope yarn, came into our ports, it could tranship 
its cargo. JI will admit that the hon. gentleman read the 
clause, because he said he did, although I do not remember 
it. Let me read it: 

‘« Any United States fishing vessel entering the ports, bays and har- 
bors of the eastern and north-eastern coasts of Canada under stress or 
weather or in consequence of any casualty, may unload, reload, tranship 
or sell (subject to Customs laws and regulations) all fish on board——” 
Not when they have lost a rope yarn, not when they have 
only to post a letter, or want a physician, or meet with any 
trifling accident, such as the loss of a spar. 

‘‘_when such unloading, transhipment or sale is necessary as inci= 
dental to repairs. ”’ 

I am sure the hon, gentleman in stating the argument on 
the question which he did, must have recollected the clause. 
Now, after this treaty is adopted as I hope it will be, there 
may be some misconception of the meaning of this clause, 
and fishermen using rope yarns coming into port and insist- 
ing that they have a right to tranship their cargoes, and 
citing the authority of the hon. member for Queen’s, P.HI. 


* Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Does the hon, gentleman want 
me to state now? With his usual fair play he has stated 
that I said that if there was a loss of a rope yarn, the master 
of the ship would come within the section. In my statement 
I did not use the word “rope yarn” at all. I said “bowsprit,” 
and an hon. gentleman sitting in front of me suggested “or a 
rope yarn,” and 1 said “yes, or arope yarn.” He might 
contend that he was within the section, and he knew nobody 
who could control his contention, but that was a matter 
entirely for construction, 


Mr. THOMPSON. If the hon. gentleman had made the 
statement before that he has made now, I would not have 
had so much to say on the subject. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Exactly. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I rep2at exactly; but the only point 
in which I must modify what I have said is as to the word 
“ rope yarn.” It came from his colleague in front of him, and 
I thought it was from himself. ‘“ Bowsprit ” will do me just 
as well; and I have no hesitation in saying to the House 
that the hon. gentleman’s argument is correct, and that 


.our ports 


his correetion is correct this far, that if an American 


fishing vessel having lost her bowsprit comes into 
she has a right to transh'p her cargo 
if transhipment is necessary as incidental to repairs. 
I shall not pretend to say the circumstances under which 
the loss of a bowsprit and the tearing away of a part of the 
vessel might, under those circumstances, justify the tran- 
shipment of acargo. It is sufficient for me that, by the 


plain words of the treaty, which must be necessarily inci- 


dental to repairs, that the vessel has to unload her cargo, 
before she can have the right to tranship her cargo, and 
that from the way in which the hon. gentleman put it, at 
the suggestion of his colleague in front of him, a rope yarn 
was just as good as his own argument about the bowsprit. 
In the latter part of the section—I shall not say whether 
the hon. gentleman read the section or not, because I do not 
remember—but 1 do know that he contended that the 
United States fishing vessels should have the right to con- 
tend for the purchase of bait as well as supplies, But the 
hon, gentleman might have called our attention to the fact 
that the treaty says : 


‘¢Such supplies and provisions as are ordinarily sold to trading 
vessels,’’ 


And Ido not think bait is an article so called in trading 
vessels, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) I think you were wrong in your 
quotation ; you will have to read that again, 


Mr. THOMPSON, The hon. gentleman has declared 
that nobody is to be a judge as to the cases of necessity. 
Let me ask the hon. gentleman how a treaty can possibly 
be framed unless it is possible for somebody to ask who is 
to decide. Surely, in the language of Mr. Bayard, we look 
forward to good faith on the part of the two Governments. 
The United States will certainly expect, and they have the 
right to expect, that in the administration of this treaty we 
will be fair and even generous; and that when a vessel 
really requires to unload a cargo,in order to repair, we 
shall not exercise any extremely nice discrimination against 
her as to the nature of her injuries; but when the hon. gen- 
tleman tells us that somebody else has to decide, I say it is 
always so with every treaty. Let me ask him in reiation 
to the Treaty of 1818, which he admires so much, what tri- 
bunal was established to interpret its provisions, and whether 
we have not been quarelling over its interpretation for 
nearly half a century? I have only one remark more to 
make besides apologising to the House for the great length 
of their time I have taken. My last remark will be with 
reterence to the hon. gentleman’s statement that had we 
conceded all these points long ago we would have occupied 
a better position to-day. Well, I do not want to say any- 
thing boastful with respect to the protection of the fisheries, 
and with respect to the vigilance and care with which my 
colleague has administered his departmennt in that regard ; 
but I claim that great care, vigilance, caution and strict- 
ness are required even in the administration of the treaty 
and the custom laws, and have been observed, and neces- 
sarily so, for a number of years past. We have been deal- 
ing with a class of people who, in the pursuit of an inno- 
cent vocation, have little regard for the strict territorial 
rights of their neighbors, people who, in the pursuit of fish- 
ing have as little compunction about crossing an imaginary 
three-mile line as a sportsman has, in the pursuit of his 
game, in crossing his neighbor's property. Desling with 
people like these, who come up to our shores frequently in 
large fleets, required, in order that the fisheries of Canada 
be protected, great vigilance and care on the part of the 
Government. If the Government had not protected 
the fisheries as they have, witb vigilance and even 
strictness, instead of occupying the proud position we oc- 
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oupy to-day, we would have had no treaty on the Table, we| Mr. JONES (Halifax) moved the adjournment of the 
would have no concessions to make, we would have received | debate. 

me oad eee oe Dacre ee ees: not have! Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned. 

ared as well as they have during the past few years, our cee : 

fisheries would not have been as valuable as they are to day, 3 BS A. MACDONALD moved the adjournment of 
and neither the United States nor any other country would | M rR ware bel : 

have thought it worth their while to go through the solem-' (yw 4 ee een to; and House adjourned at 12.55 a. m. 
nities of negotiating and making a treaty in regard to fish- | (Wednesday). 


eries which the owners thought so little of that they did not py 
oats ‘ B liamantary WwW 
care probably to administer the laws of their own country. sr a Bah eh Saas deci Printert, (Welln 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wepnespay, 11th April, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o'clock. 
PRAYERS, 


FIRST READING. 


Bill (No. 97) toamend the Actto incorporate the Board 
of Management of the Church and Manse Building Fund 
of the Presbyterian Church iu Canada, for Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories—(Mr. Daly.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Although [ have given 
notice of motion of this as being a Government notice of 
motion, | would move, with the consent of the House, that 
the Government business should take precedence every 
Thursday, afier Questions put by Members. I think I can 
appeal to hon. gentlemen opposite to assist the Government 
to carry this resolution. For the last three weeks we have 
been discussing a very important question, and the Govern- 
ment, in order to expedite the discussion and decision of 
that question, gave up all their days. I think, therefore, the 
next six Thursdays might be returned to us asa mere 
matter of honesty. 

Mr. LAURIER. As the last three weeks’ discussion has 
been far more profitable to the Opposition than the Govern- 
ment, we can afford, on that ground, to be generous, and I 
have no objection to the motion provided it does not apply 
to to-morrow. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Then you ought to give 
us next Monday. 

Mr. LAURIER. We will not say anything about that 
now, but deal only with the Thursdays, 


Sir JOHN MAQDONALD moved tnat every Thursday 
after next Thursday the Government business take prece- 
dence, following Questions put by Members. 


Motion agreed to. 


REFUND OF HAY DUTIES BY THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr LAVER:iNE asked, Has any action been taken by 
the Government, or any members thereof, with the view of 
helping exporters of hay to the United States, to obtain the 
refund of the duty improperly levied on them by the 
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Customs authorities of the United States; and if so, has 
any °onclusicn been reached ? 


Mr, THOMPSON. That matter is more particularly 
under the care of the Minister of Finance, but, in his absence, 
I may state that action has been taken by the Government 
and some of its members individually with respect to these 
claims, Representations were made by the Goverhment 
officially to the Government of the United Slates with 
respect to them, and, when some members of the Govern- 
ment visited Washington in the early part of last winter, 
the Minister of Finance and myself had an interview with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in which we endeavored to 
the best of our ability to press the reasonableness of these 
cluims on the attention of Mr. Fairchild, but the result was 
that Mr. Fairchild stated that it was entirely out of the 
poe: of the Government of the United States, or any of its 

epartments, to give the relief applied for, principally 
because the claimants had not availed themselves of the 
remedies provided by the law of the United States, and had 
allowed the time to pass by during which they could obtain 
redress ; and consequently, except by an Act of Congress, he 
could not give them relief. Consequently, recollecting the 
lapse of time and the number of cases of a like character 
which would be pressed upon them, he declined to give us 
any expectation that an application to Congress would be 
successful. At any rate, the conclusion is that the appli- 
cation must be made to the Congress ot the United States 
by the individuals who have been aggrieved, for an appro- 
priation, 


ACCOMMODATION FOR IMMIGRANTS AT REGINA. 


Mr. DAVIN asked, Whether the Government is aware 
that the accommodation for immigrants at Regina is in- 
sufficient ? 


Mr, CARLING. Iam very glad indeed to know that a 
much larger number of immigrants are going into the 
North-West Territories this spring than anticipated ; and 
as to the question of the hon, member for Assiniboia, I may 
say that | have caused some enquiries to be made in the 
matter referred to, and have taken such temporary steps as 
are likely to be sufficient for present necessities, 


POSTMASTER AT ARKONA, LAMBTON COUNTY. 


Mr, LISTER asked, Has George M. Everest resigned 
the postmastership at Arkona, in the County of Lambton, 
or has he been dismissed ? If dismissed, what were the 
reasons for his dismissal? Were such reasons communi- 
cated to him before or since his dismissal? Has a suc- 
cessor been appointed? What is his name? 


Mr. McLELAN, Everest has been removed from the 
postmastership of Arkona for the reason that he had 
established for some considerable time a business at Forest, 
to which he gave all his attention, attending there the 
entire week, as was reported by the inspector, and only 
visiting Arkona on Saturday night and staying over Sun- 
day, leaving the management of the office in the hands of 
others, who, the inspector reported, did not discharge the 
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duties very efficiently. Robert Davitt has been appointed 
in his place. 


Mr. LISTER. The hon. gentleman has not answered the 
last part of the question, ‘“‘ Were such reasons communicated 
to him before or since his dismissal ?” 


Mr. MoLELAN. They were communicated, I under- 
stand, before I took charge of the department. There was 
a complaint against him. 


WINTER STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Mr. PERRY asked, Is the Government aware that Mr, C. 
H. Hannington, ©.H., of the Central Railway, New Bruns- 
wick, is now in Prince Edward Island, with the view of 
ascertaining the practicability of keeping up winter steam 
navigation between West Point, P.E.1,, and Richibucto, N.B. 


Mr. FOSTER. So far as the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries is concerned, I have no knowledge of Mr, Han- 
nington being engaged as intimated. 


TIGNISH AND MIMINIGASH BREAK WATERS. 


Mr. PERRY asked, Is it the intention of the Government 
to place a sum in the Supplementary Estimates to repair 
the Tignish and Miminigash Breakwaters ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Iam not in a position to 
answer the hon. gentleman now. I think he will have to 
wait until the Supplementary Estimates come down. 


ALBERTON HARBOR, P.E.I. 


Mr. PERRY asked, Is it the intention of the Government 
to continue, during the season of 1888, the blasting a rock 
with the view of deepening the harbor at Alberton, P.H.I.? 


Sir HECTOR LANGENIN. I think the hon. gentleman 
will find the answer in the ordinary Hstimates which are 
before the House. 


MAILS BETWEEN FORT MACLEOD AND PINCHER 
CREEK, N.W.T. 


Mr. McMULLEN asked, Whether there is a mail service 
between Fort Macleod and Pincher Creek, North-West 
Territory? Isita daily mail, or what? What is the 
distance, and who has the contract for carrying the mail? 
What amount per month or year is paid for the service? 
Were tenders asked for? In what way, and when published ? 
How many tenders were received ? The name of each party 
tendering, and date of tender ? 


Mr. McLELAN. There is a mail service between Fort 
Macleod and Pincher Creek. It is weekly at present, but 
I have been making enquiries for the last month or two as 
to the advisability of making it semi-weekly, and perhaps 
inashort time we may issue advertisements calling for 
tenders, The distance is 32 miles, Mr. Ives has the con. 
tract for carrying the mails ata sum of $570 a year 
Tenders were not asked for, but a temporary arrangement 
was made by the local inspector without tenders, 


RICHARD MONCK. 


Mr, LISTER asked, Is Richard Monck in the employ of 
the Government? Ifso, in what capacity, and at what 
salary ? 


Mr. CARLING. It is rather difficult to answer the ques- 
tion the hon, gentleman has asked, as there may be a 
number of Richard Moncks in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, 
able to answer him. 

Mr. MoLz.ay. 


Ifhe would particularise the place, we migbt be! you, Mr. Ives 


Mr. LISTER. Of Chatham. 


Mr. CARLING, Richard Monck, of Chatham, is not in 
the employ of the Government. 


DISMISSAL OF DEBATES TRANSLATORS, 


Mr. LAURIER. I now rise to bring up the question of 
privilege of which I gave notice a few days ago, in refer- 
ence to the dismissal by you, Mr. Speaker, of some of the 
officers of the House. The last time it was brought up by 
me, it was understood that it would be taken up again after 
the close of the debate on reciprocity, and I think no more 
fitting opportunity will offer than this. I desire to bring 
this question before the House in order to test the action 
by which you have discharged what you considered to be 
your duty as Speaker of this House, in dismissing and depriv- 
ing the House of the services of three of the officers whom 
the House had appointed for its convenience and service, 
I must say, Mr. Speaker, that I regret exceedingly that I 
feel myself obliged, in the discharge of what I conceive to 
be my duty, as a member of this House, to bring this mat- 
ter up. Certainly, I think it is the duty of everyone in 
this House to endeavor to support the Chair in any decision 
given by the Chair; but if one finds himself obliged con- 
scientiously to differ from the view which the Chair may 
have taken, it is only right that an opportunity should at 
once be given to test the question, to see whether tho 
Speaker, under the circumstances, properly or improperly 
exercised his duty. Io this instance, I must say at once 
that, in my humble judgment, at least, it seems to me that 
you have taken an erroneous view of the duty with which 
you were charged in your position as Speaker. I regret it 
all the more, because it seoms to me that the step which 
you felt it your duty to take was one of extreme hardship 
to the officers who were dismissed. The ‘officers who were 
dismissed from the service of the House were Hrnest 
Tremblay, Rémi Tremblay, and A, E, Poirier. All three 
were translators of the debates of this House. Mr. Ernest 
Tremblay was appointed by an order of this House, upon a 
report of the Debates Committee, in the year 1884; Mr. 
Rémi Tremblay was appointed in the same manner in the 
mouth of February, 1884, and Mr. A. EH, Poirier 


Mr. CHAPLEHAU. KHudore Poirier. 


Mr, LAURIER. My hon. friend knows him better 
than I do, perhaps—-Mr. Eudore Poirier was appointed in 
the same manner in the month of April, 1884. As to the 
competence of these men, I do not believe that a word of 
complaint can be uttered; I believe that it is the opinion of 
everybody that in the discharge of these duties they were 
most efficient officers of this House. In fact the complaint 
which was made against them is not in reference to their 
services as officers of this Heuse, but the charge is that 
they went out of their proper sphere of action and grossly 
insulted some members of this House. The charge was 
brought forward by my hon, friend, the Secretary of State, 
in a Jetter dated the 22ad May, 1887. I will not read it all, 
but I will read the gist of the facts of which the hon. gentle- 
man complains. After naming the officers, he says: 


‘« These officials acted with indescribable violence at the last electoral 
campaign ; both on the hustings and inthe press wrote and spokein 
regard to me, things so offensive and calumnious that I could neither 
speak to them nor salute them in this House, and I say sincerely that 
their presence within the precincts of this House is for me a nuisance 
‘flac it appears to me, no one has a right to subject a member of Par- 
iament.”’ 


This charge is corroborated by my hon. friend for Rich-. 
mond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives), so far as Mr. Rémi Tremblay 

is concerned, In a letter a few days later also addressed to 

made a particular charge against Rémi Trem- 

blay. He states in conclusion ; 
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‘‘His presence is distasteful to me, I cannot have any communication 

with him, and I ask that he be dismissed from the service of the House 
of Commons.” 
Upon receipt of these complaints, you, Sir, very properly 
referred them to the officers themsalves for their answer. 
They sent you their answer, and you afterwards sent the 
whole correspondence to the chairman of the Debates Com- 
mittee. The Debates Committee investigated the matter 
and came to the conclusion that it had better be left in your 
hands to be dealt with. They reported to the House, but 
that report never was taken up, it never was even moved 
in the House. It must be regretted that this report was 
not considered by the House, because then the whole 
matter could have been dealt with by the House upon 
its merits, and the House could have determined at 
once whether these gentlemen had been guilty 
of such an offence as warranted their dismissal. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not. propose to enter into the 
merits of the charges which are brought against these 
officers, except in so far as it may be necessary to the end 
of the motion which I have placed in your hands, and which 
simply challenges the jurisdiction which you thought 
proper to exercise in the matter. This, however, I must 
say, that the officers are accused of having taken an active 
part in the electoral campaign. They do not deny that; 
in their answer they affirmthut they did, indeed, take an 
active part in the election, but they deny that they were 
guilty of the calumnious language with which they are 
charged. Now, I must say at once that it seems some- 
what singular, and it is, 1 think, improper, that officers of 
this House should be allowed to engage actively in politics. 
1 have no hesitation at all in making that statement, but if 
these gentlemen declare that they took an active part in the 
political campaign, they also declare that in doing so they 
had the sanction of this House. They state that the House 
had appointed the translators of the debates—I am not yet 
speaking of the other officers of the House, but of the trans- 
lators only—should be aliowed to take part, not only in 
political campaigns, but in active politics in all circum- 
stances. This matter come up incidentally in 1884, At 
that time it was stated, without contradiction from any quar- 
ter, that the translators of the debates were permitted to 
be engaged in active journalism, and, therefore, to engage in 
politics. On that occasion the hon, member for North Nor- 
folk (Mr. Charlton), who was a member of the Debates 
Committee, spoke. I must say that the matter came 
up upon the question of increasing the salaries of the trans- 
lators, and the hon. member for Norfolk stated that he was 
opposed to an increase of salaries, because the translators 
were actively engaged as newspaper correspondents. He 
said : 

“ T felt myself that there was no justification for granting an advance 
to the translators, most of whom are here acting as newspaper corres- 
pendants; and would be here whether they held translators’ situations 
So it was openly stated on the floor of the House, in 1884, 
that the translators of the debates, while being officers of 
this House, were at the same time actively engaged in pol- 
itical work, and writing for the newspapers with which 
they were connected. On the same occasion the Secretary 
of State also spoke as follows : — 

‘We are not to judge of the political qualifications of the reporters 
and translators of Hansard. We should not call up any unpleasant 
reminiscences of the past, when the question is a competent officer of 
the House. The only questions that we should consider in the choice 


of reporters and traasiators for Hansard are those of knowledge, ability 
and general qualification.” 


That was the understood doctrine. It was understood that 
the translators of the debates, as I shall show hereafter, are 
engaged for no other purpose but to translate the debates. 
As soon as the Session is over and they have completed 
their work, they are free, and it was admitted on that occa- 
sion that they could dispose of their time in any manner 


they chose to employ it, in politics or otherwise, How- 
ever, | must say that the translators of the debates have 
largely availed themselves of this permission, The staff, at 
the opening of the present Session, was composed of eight 
members: Mr, Beaulieu, the chief; Messrs. Bouchard, 
Lasalle, Vanasse, Gélinas, . Tremblay, R. Tremblay and 
Poirier, the latter three of whom have been dismissed. In 
regard to the Messrs. Beaulieu and Gélinas, I cannot say 
whether they are engaged in politics or not, as I have not 
the honor of their acquaintance. In regard to the other 
three, I know them very well, and every one of them is 
actively engaged in politics not only during the election, 
but from the commencement to the end of each 
year. Mr. Bouchard belongs to the staff of the Journal 
de Québec, an active ministerial organ published 
in Quebec, and he is chief editor of that journal, 
I am told. Mr. Lasalle is on the editorial staff 
of Le Monde, an active ministerial organ published in Mon- 
treal, Mr. Vanasse is engaged as editor of another minis- 
terial organ published at Sorel, Le Sorelois, Not only did 
those gentlemen engage in politics as much as the three 
translators who have been dismissed, but they have been 
much more. Those three translators are only charged with 
having been engaged in politics during the election; the 
three other translators 1 have named are engaged in 
politics from day to day as active editors of newspapers. 
Moreover, they ail actively engaged in politics. Mr, 
Vanasse took part in the same campaign in which the 
Messrs. Tremblay and Poirier engaged, I find that on a 
certain occasion in his own paper, Le Sorelois, he reported 
a meeting in which he had encountered Senator Guévre- 
mont, by whom he was attacked for trespassing beyoud his 
duties in taking an active part in politics. But Mr, 
Vanasse reports in his own paper that at that meeting, held 
on 20th July, 1886, he had answered the Senator as follows : 
‘‘Mr, Vanasse repelled victoriously the disloyal attacks of which 
he had been the object. He explained that he did not, in any way, 
depend on the Government, that he had been appointed translator by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, consisting of Reformers and Con- 
servatives, and that the Government could not deprive him of his 
position, having no control over the office, but that it could only be 
done by a vote of the House of Commons.” 
So that officer of the House declared what was the common 
opinion entertained at the time, that he was not an officer of 
the Government but an officer of the House, and that he was 
at liberty to engage in politics as he was engaged at that 
time. It seems to me under such circumstances to be 
beyond doubt that these officers were led to believe, and had 
every reason to believe, that they could do on the Liberal 
side of politics what other three translators could do on the 
Conservative side, and certainly if you are to apply an 
equal rule you must say that Messrs. Tremblay and Poirier 
were no more guilty of trespassing against the privileges 
of this House than were the three translators on the other 
side of politics who have been retained. But it will be said 
that, conceding that they could engage in politics, those 
translators who have been discharged have been guilty 
of abusive language, and this charge has _ been 
brought against them. It may probably be said that 
we do not find fault with their taking part in 
politics if they choose to do so, but they must use polite 
language. Well, Mr. Speaker, it was the House of Com- 
mons which gave the translators permission to engage in 
politics, but the House could scarcely be expected to see 
that they were never guilty of using abusive language. 
Hon. members must remember that the translators of the 
debates for three or four months of the year do nothing 
else but translate the debates of the House; they become 
saturated with abusive language, and to expect that they 
would act differently was to suppose they were different 
flesh and blood from ourselves, I will say this to hon. 
gentlemen opposite, and especially to the Secretary of State 
and the hon, member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr, Ives), 
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who seems to have been rather thin skinned on the occasion 
in question, that if they find fault with the translators who 
engage in politics for having been guilty of abusive langu- 
age, I call upon the man without offence to throw the first 
stone, and I do not expect it will come from the other side 
at all events, and perhaps not from this side. Such being 
the case, when that is the only charge that was brought 
against them, these facts must be taken into con- 
sideration in dealing with the question. The moment you 
permit a man, whether he be an officer of the House or a 
member of Parliament, to take part in politics, you may 
take it as a logical consequence of the permission given that 
they will commit abuses in the heat ofdiscussion. Ifyou 
do not want the officers of the House to use abusive Jan- 
guage towards members of Parliament, we must prevent 
them from engaging in politics, and I think this is the only 
reasonable course to be pursued. 1 think it was a most un- 
fortunate course on the part of the House to allow any of 
its officers to engage actively in politics, either on the hust- 
ings or in the columns of newspapers. Coming as you do, 
Mr, Speaker, from the Province of Quebec, and being, I 
presume, a diligent reader of the ministerial press, you are 
aware that the offence with which the translators are 
charged is not confined to them, and if we were to scan the 
columns of the newspapers edited by Messrs, Bouchard, 
‘Vanasse and Lasalle, we would find just as much abuse in 
their columns as could be found in the columns embodied 
in the complaint of the Secretary of State. 


Mr.CHAPLEAU. ‘Bouchard has not been on the Journal 
de Québec for a year. 


Mr. LAURIER, Well, he is on Le Canada, published in 
the city of Ottawa, and my hon. friend cannot undertake to 
say the reverse. At all events, i can say that at the present 
momeut I am led to understand that Bouchard is an active 
officer of Le Canada. He was at that time on the 
Journal de Québec and had been for several years there up 
to last year. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the report had come 
before'the House, my hon, friend from Huntingdon (Mr. 
Scriver) was prepared with an amendment which would 
have met the justice of the case. My hon. friend was pre- 
pared with an amendment stating that the practice which 
had prevailed of allowing officers of this House to interfere 
in politics was not a judicious practice, and that it should 
be put anend to. This would have at once defined the 
position and shown that the officers of the House were not 
expected to interfere at all in politics. I think that position 
would have been a sound one, anda warning would have 
been given to those officers which would have amply met 
the jastice of the case. Instead of that, Mr. Speaker, the 
committee madeareport and referred the matter to yon. 
If the report had been adopted by the House, of course the 
matter would have been at an end, and you would have 
been perfectly justified in exercising your discretion, but I 
must say this further, that since you came to the conclasion, 
whether with authority or without authority, to dismiss 
those officers, it would have been ‘on your part, a simple 
act of mercy and justice to dismiss them at once and to 
inform them at once that their services would not have been 
required. Instead of that you waited until the 25th of 
February, that is to say, two days after the opening of the 
Session, when each of those gentlemen received the follow- 
ing letter :— 

“Str, —The Speaker of the House of Commons has instructed me to tell 


you that your services as translator of the debates of this House will 
not be required during the ensuing Session. 


“have the honor to be, Sir, 
‘A, MACMAHON, 
“6 Secretary.’ ~ 
As I said a moment ago, I think it would have been an act 
of mercy, since you made your mind up to dismiss them, to 
dismiss them immediately after the last Session of Parlia- 
Mr. Laugier, 


ment, so that these men might. do something else fora living. 


To my own knowledge, Sir, one or two of those men had no 


other means of livelihood than the office they occupied in 
this House. It was, it seems to me, a harsh measure at the 
opening of the Session, when they had come here to dis: 
charge their ordinary duties, to dismiss them in this manner, 
Ido not want now to enter into the merits of the case. 
The question which I bring before the House is as to 
whether or not, as Speaker of this House, you have the 
power which you thought you had, to dismiss them; I 
understand, as I said already, and this point will not be con- 
tradicted, that you could not have acted upon the report of 
the Debates Committee, since that report never was 
adopted. As I understand, you think you have the power 
which you have exercised under section 16, chapter 13 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, that is the Act referring to 
the House of Commons and which is as follows :— 

“Tf any complaint or representation is at any time made to the 
Speaker for the time being of the misconduct or unfitness of any clerk, 
cfficer, messenger, or other person attendant on the House of Commons, 
the Speaker may cause an enquiry to be made into the conduct or fit- 
ness of such person; and if thereupon it appears to the Speaker that 
such person has been guilty of misconduct, or is unfit to hold his situa- 
tion, the Speaker may, if such clerk, offic er, messenger, or other person 
has been appointed by the Crown, suspend him and report such suspen- 
sion to the Governor General, and if he has not been appointed by the 
Crown, the Speaker may suspend or remove such person.’’ 
ITapprehend that is the section on which you think you 
had the right, All I have to say with regard to this ques- 
tion is simply this, that the officers of this House who 
are therein contemplated are not the translators of the 
debates. The translators of the debates do not come within 
the purview of this Act. The officers here contemplated 
are the officers appointed for the services of this House by 
yourself, and all the officers f.r the regular service of the 
House are either appointed by the Crown or by yourself, 
Mr. Speaker. I conceive it to be in that way. Bat as far 
as my knowledge gocs, the Clerk of the House is the only 
officer who is appointed by the Crown. All the other 
officers, the assistant clerk for instance, are appointed by 
Mr. Speaker. In Nngland the officers are appointed by the 
Crowa, but this was not always so. Itis only since 1856 
they are appointed by the Crown, and previous to that they 
were appointed by the Clerk of the House. In 1856 a Bill 
was brought ia specially with a view of taking that power 
from the Clerk of the House in the British House of Com- 
mous and vesting itin the Crown. Mr. Wilson, who had 
charge of the Bill in the House of Commons, said : 

“He would now move for leave to bring in @ Bill to regulate certain 
offices of the House of Commons. The object of the proposed Bill was : 
First, to vest in the Crown for the future the appointment of the 
Assistant and Second Assi tant Clerk at the table, instead of having 
the appointment of those officers vested in the First Clerk, as at present; 
and ‘secondly, to repeal that clause of the Act which ‘provided that the 
salary of the Second Assistant Clerk should be charged on the Conso- 
lidated Fund.’ 

So that the power was taken by the Crown to appoint 
those officers who previously had bean appointed by the 
Clerk, I think tho power of appointing officers of this 
House should also have belonged properly to the Clerk, but 
by a Series of measures coming in succession one after the 
other, all those appointments have been vested in the 
Speaker, and rule 102 of the House expressly lays it down: 


“‘ Before filling any vacancy in the service of the House by the Speaker, 
pace ar pene be made touching the necessity for the continuance of 
such office.’ 


So that the Speaker is expressly assured that the power of 
appointing officers of this House is completely vested in 
him. I understand very well that under such circum- 
stances the power to appoint is vested in the Speaker, and 
that the Speaker is responsible to the House of the proper 
discharge of their duties by those officers. If you have any 
reason to believe that one of those officers, you yourself 
have appointed, does not properly discharge his duty, I 
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apprehend that under such circumstances, and no one will 
contradict it, that you have the power of removal. The 
power of appointing always implies the power of removal, 
but the power of remova! cannot be exercised until there is 
the power to appoint. That is the point 1 wish to come to. 
I submit to the House that you have no authority to remove 
those officers, because they are not officers appointed by 
yourself. They are officers appointed by the House of 
Commons for its special convenience, The House has 
only one officer appointed by the Crown—that is the Clerk, 
and the officers should be appointed by the Clerk, I think, 
when we consider the propriety of the case, because he is 
primarily responsible for the discharge of the business 
of this House. We have allowed a different practice to 
prevail, and transferred from the Clerk to the Speaker the 
power to appoint, and, therefore those officers appointed by 
the Speaker he has power to remove. As to the Clerk for 
instance, the Speaker has no power of removal. In the 
year 1874 we organised a new service for the House, that is 
to say, the translation of the debates, And we provided cer- 
tain rules which have always guided us since that time, and 
which, in my opinion, are of such a nature as to put the 
question beyond a doubt that these officers are directly 
amenable to no other authority than the authority of the 
House, without the interference of the Speaker. In 1874 
the House adopted the following resolution :— 

“That a Select Standing Committee of not more than five members 
shall be appointed next Session, and each Session thereafter, to make 
rules and regulations, and manage generally all matters connected with 
the reporting and publishing of the Hansard.’ 

That is the standing rule, under which the debates of this 
House have always been taken and translatod. In the Session 
of 1883 the House adopted the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That the contract system for the translation of the official 

report of the Debates of this House be done away with after this Session, 
and that four Translators be appointed permanently, to be under the 
control of the Committee, one to be chief, * * * none of whom 
shxll be employed in any other manner by the House except in connec- 
tion with the Debates.’’ 
These words are pregnant of meaning ; the officers to be ap- 
pointed are to be kept under the control of the Debates 
Committee of the House, and they are to discharge cer- 
tain duties and no other duties; they are to be employed in 
the translating of the debates and nothing else. Now, no 
one will pretend that these officers a e in the same category 
as the officers you yourself, Sir, choose to appoint. If you 
appoiat an officer, according to the Act, you have the power 
of removal and suspension; yon can take him from one of- 
fice and put him in another; the officers at the Table of the 
House you can take from the Table and place in another 
pesition; but would it be pretended that you have power to 
take a translator of the debates, appointed by this House, 
and give him another position? Evidently no, because the 
rule expressly says that he sball be employed asa translator 
of the debates and in no other manner. It seems to me 
that the point is clear beyord a doubt tbat the translatois 
belong to a new category of officers, and that they do not 
come within the precincts of the Act under which you have 
presumed to act. Let me call attention to clause 17 of that 
Act: 

‘The Clerk of the House of Commons shall subscribe and take 
b fore the Speaker the oath of allegiance, and all other officers, clerks 
and messengers of the House of Commons shall subscribe and take 
before the Clerk of the House of Commons; and the Olerk of the House 
of Commons shall keep a register of all such oaths.’’ 

Now, this isan oath which is required of all officers 
appointed by you, but this oath is not required from the 
translators. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, What of that ? 
Mr, LAURIER Therefore these translators are not 


subject to this Act, and if they are not, the Speaker had no 
authority in the matter. 


Mr. DESJARDINS, Can the hon. gentleman tell me if 
the official reporters are bound to take the oath of allegi- 
ance ? 


Mr. LAURIER. The official reporters stand in a 
completely different position from the official translators, 
because the reporters have been made permanent officers 
of the House and they cannot engage in any other work; 
their services are at the disposal of the Government after 
the Session, and their appointment expressly says so; but 
the translators are appointed to translate the debates and 
nothing else, and no one knows better than the hon, 
gentleman, who is chairman of the Debates Committee, that 
it was always understood that during a partof the Session 
they could engage in any other work they chose to engage 
in. Therefore there is no parallel between the two classes 
of officers. Ithink I have given a good answer to the 
Prime Minister that since the-e officers are not obliged to 
take the oath of allegiance, they do not come within the 
precincts of this Act. Your power, Mr. Speaker, is a 
statutory power, and if you have power to remove these 
officers under the Act, they should also take the oath of 
allegiance ; but if they are rot bound to take the oath of 
allegiance, they do not come within the precincts of the 
Act for one thing, and they would not come within its 
precincts for another thing. These reasons, in my judg- 
ment at least, make it clear that in acting as you have 
done, you have trespassed beyond the duties as-igned to 
you by the House. I have endeavored to discuss this ques- 
tion without any acrimony; [have putit simply on the 
ground that the Speaker has exceeded his powers, and 
therefore [ beg to move : 


That in the Session of 1874 this House adopted certain resolutions, 
providing for the reporting of the Debates of this House, and that it was 
amocrgst other things, enacted : “Ath 

1. ‘*That a Select Standing Committee of not more than (5) five 
members shall be appointed next Session, and each Session thereafter, 
to make rules and regulations and manage generally all matters con- 
nected with the reporting and publishing of the Hansard.” 

2. That the said Committee, under the authority of the said resolu- 
tions, has been regularly appointed ever since, at the beginning of 
every Session. 

3. That the ssid Committee, with the sanction of the.House for all 
its proceedings, in every instance, has managed generally all matters 
connected with the reporting and publishing ot the Debates. 

4, That on the 5th April, 1883, the ssid Committee reported to this 
House as follows :— 

‘‘ Resolved, That the contract system for the translation cf the official 
report of the Debates of this House be done away with after this Session, 
and that (4) four Translators be appointed permanent'y, to be under the 
control of the Committee, one to be chief at a salary ot $1,000, and (3) 
three at salaries of $800 each, none of whom shall be employed in any 
other manner by the House except in connection with the Debates,’ 
and that the report was concurred in by this House. 

5. That on the 27th April, during the same Sesgion, the said com- 
mittee made the following report : 

(1.) “ That in accordance with the terms and conditions of their 
second report (to wit, the above repor:) the following gentlemen be 
appointed Translators of the official reports of the Debates of this House, 
viz.:—A. Gélinas, as Ohief Translator, and N. H. Beaulieu, J. B. Va- 
nasse and Ernest Tremblay, as Assistant Translators ”’ 

6. That on the 8th February, 1884, the Committee reported ‘ the ap- 
pointment of Rémi Tremblay, at a salary of $800, as Translator trom 
the French language into the English, and from the English language 
into the French, as may be necessary,” and that the said report was 
concurred in by this House. 

7. That on the Ist April, during the same Session, the said Committee 
made the following report :— 

(1.) ‘* That Mr. A. E. Poirier be appointed as an additional Translator, 
and that his appointment date from the commencement of next Ses- 


sion. 

(2.) “ That, commencing with next Session, the salaries of the Tran- 
slators be a3 follows :— 

‘¢ A, Gélinas, Chief Translator, $1,200; N. H. Beaulieu, Asgistant 
Translator; E. Tremblay, Assistant Translator; R Tremblay, Assis- 
tant Translator; J.B. Vanasse, Assistant Translator ; J. Bouchard, 
Assistant Translator; J. Lasalle, Assistant Translator; A. E Poirier, 
Assistant Translator, $1,000 each; and that in addition to the work 
of translation, the Chief Translator be required to make the Index,’’ 
and that the said report was concurred in by this House. 

8. That at the beginning of the present Session, to wit, on the 23rd 
February last, Mr. Speaker dismissed the said Kemi Tremblay, E. Trem- 
blay aod A. . Poirier from their offices of Translators of the Debates of 
' this Honse, 
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9. Resolved, That while professing great respect for the view which 
Mr. Speaker has taken of his authority in the premises, this House 
emphatically records its opinion that the publishing and translating of 
the Debates, and of everything connected therewith, belong exclusively 
to the House itself, and that the same is to be exclusively exercised, 
with the sanction of the House in every instance, through the said Com- 
mittee; and that under the circumstances the action of Mr. Speaker is 
an invasion of the undoubted rights and privileges of this House, and is 
therefore not binding. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU, I am sure my hon. friend will not 
charge me with improperly imputing motives to him 
when I say that his remarks have convinced me that friend- 
ship can carry a man very far. Were it notfor that feeling, 
I am sure my hon. friend would, if he did not regret, at all 
events would not care about having put on record the 
Opinions he has just expressed concerning the discipline 
and dignity of the House and the dignity of the hon. mem- 
bers of this House. Ido not wish to enter at all into the 
merits of this question. I am one of those who complained 
to you, Mr. Speaker, of the improper conduct of certain 
officers of this House, and [I asked for their dismissal. I 
did not do so from any feeling of revenge or spite, because 
IT hardly kuow two of the gentlemen in question, and the 
third has given me no reason at all to entertain any resent- 
ment or desire for revenge against him. But there is one 
thing for which I have an immense amount of regard, and 
that is the dignity of this House,and my own, My opinion 
is that this House should be regulated, as regards its 
interior economy, ona different principle from any other 
House where good company meets, and where discipline, 
obedience, and a proper sense of respect and decency are 
required of those in its service. For these reasons I have 
asked you, Sir, to dismiss these three officers. _I shall not 
repeat the expressions which have been used on the hustings 
and in the press by those gentlemen. That would be en. 
tering into the discussion of a matter to which it is always 
unpleasant to refer, and 1 may dispense with doing so, be- 
cause these gentlemen have not denied that they have said 
and done what has been reported of them, but have tried to 
cover themeelves under the privilege which my _ hon. 
friend has been endeavouring to explain to the House, 
Iam sure the hon. gentleman will gain nothing by his 
motion. Iam sure the expression of opinion hos been too 
often given in this House, on both sides, in cases connected 
with parties in the service of this House, to allow the pripn- 
ciple to prevail that if the conduct with which these officers 
are reproached is one that deserves punishment, that the 
punishment should not be dealt out, Mr. Speaker, by you. 
As the motion is one questioning your jurisdiction, Sir, L 
shall restrict myself within the limits of that question, My 
ton, friend has said that it was hardship these three men 
wore not dismissed last Session or at the end of last Session, 
so as not to force them 10 come here again at the 
beginning of this Session, and lose their time as 
they have been losing it. I must for a moment 
allude to that. I may say you have been guilty, Sir, 
indeed of believing that these three men would have the 
decency to understand their position, and have selfrespect 
enough, after the report which was made by the Committee 
of Hansard last Session, to stay at home this Session, more 
especially as they stated on the hustings they were ready 
to do go, and were ready to pay for what they called their 
patriotism. They stated frequently on che hustings and 
in the press that they were jeopardizing their position, and 
expo:ing themselves to lose the bread they were earning 
at the hands of this House, but that nevertheless they were 
ready to make that sacritice on the altar of their country. 
Their altar has been very much diminished since they made 
th vse declarations in public. You, Sir, presumed perhaps 
too much in thinking those mon would feel it was due to 
their self-respect to remain at home, and you had to dismiss 
them at the bezinning of the Session. I may say again 
that the presence of these men parading the corridors has | 
been a cause of annoyance both to myself and to other hon, 

Mr, Lavgier. 


mombers of this House, and not only have they been parading 
the corridors, but they have been exhibiting their sparring 
qualities besides, because one of them was guilty of com- 
mitting an assault in the translators’ office a day or two 
ago. These men belong to the press; they know, as my 
hon. friend says they do, the procedure of the House, anid 
they should know that when there is a debate in the House 
regarding one of its members, that member has the decency 
to absent himself during the debate. But while the debate 
with regard todismissing them was taking place, these 
gentlemen had not the decency to absent themselves from the 
Housg. It is a strange theory expounded by my hon. friend 
to say that by statute the action of this House must be regu- 
lated according to certain rules. But, according to the 
statute, you, Mr. Speaker, and the Clerk of this House have 
entrusted to your care the discipline of the officers of this 
House; and in cases of misconduct on the part of officers 
appointed by the Crown, you have the right to suspend 
them, and in other cases you have the right to dismiss them 
for misconduct. There is no distinction made, and although 
my hon. friend has thought proper to make one there can be 
none, According to his argument, those gentlemen engaged 
ag translators of the Hansard would have the privilege which 
members of this House have not. You have the right to 
punish members of this House, but, according to the hon. 
gentleman, you have not the right to punish those trans- 
lator3s. More than that, the committee, under whose eon- 
trol my hon, friend pretends those officers were, declared 
that it was for you, Mr. Speaker, to deal with them. The 
committees has declared it has no control over the trans- 
lators, except as regards the work of translation, and that 
as to their behaviour in or out of the House, thatisa 
matter with which the Speaker of the House must deal, 
My hon. friend’s argument is a very singular one, Because 
he says, these men are employed only during the Session, 
outside of the Session they have a right to be as abusive, 
impertinent and scandalous towards members of this House 
as they choose. Does the hon, gentleman pretend that a civil 
servant, whose duty is to attend his office from 9 o’clock 
to 4,30 in the evening, may, when his work is over, insult 
or strike a member of the House, and yet that we can have 
no right to dismiss him? Does thehon, gentleman pretend 
that once a civil servant has done hia duty during office 
hours, he has the right to be a blackguard after office 
hours? That contention will notho!d water. The statute 
says that somo of the officers can be suspended by you, and 
that you and the Clerk of the House have the control of 
the other officers and may dismiss or punish them, 
You have done it, and you have done it rightly, and I am 
sure that in doing it you have done a thing that every 
member of this House will say you were right in doing. IL 
do not think that the Speaker should make any distinction 
between parties, and I have no hesitation in saying that, if 
any translator or any other official had met the hon. gentle- 
man on the bustings and had said that he was a thief, a 
liar, a traitor, the slave of dangerous sects, ani so on, and 
if the hon, gentleman was complaining of it, 1 would be 
the first to rise and say: Dismiss that man, Whether the 
member attacked had the name of Laurier or Chapleau, it 
would make no difference, and my hon. friends have neither 
the right to deny or to suspect what I say, and L say it with 
that celiberation and that frankness which [ have when I 
make sach declarations. I do not think I have anything 
to add on this question, As I stated, we are a Legislative 
Assembly, and we cannot as a Legislative Assembly take 
upon ourselves to conduct here the discipline of the officers 
of the House. ‘That is done by a delegation, which is 
given by all the precedents, by all the traditions, and 
by something better than traditions, by good sense 
and reason, to the chief officer of this House, to 
the president of this House, to the man who, sitting 
in the chair, is obliged to take care not only of the officers 
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outside of the House, but of the members themselves during 
the sitting; and I say that under the circumstances you 
have acted rightly. You may have acted late, but you 
have acted rightly in rendering the decision which you have 
rendered, There can be no long argument upon this. I 
think it imposes itself upon the mind and upon the sense of 
every hon. member that, having in your hands the conduct 
of the discipline of all officers of the House, you have done 
the only thing which the Constitution and common sense 
give you the right to do, in dismissing these men for an 
offence which is not denied by anybody to be worthy of the 
punishment you have inflicted in dismissing them. I do 
not want to look at this from any point of sentiment on my 
part, but I would not remain in this House while one of 
the servants of the House was here who would consider he 
had the right to blackguard me and to act in the most 
indecent manner wiih me either in this House or outside of 
it, and you would have a perfect right to say on my de- 
mand to any such officer, if you are guilty of that, you are 
dismissed. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I think the question which is 
now under the attention of the House is one of very great 
importance, and one that the House ought to approach in 
a judicial spirit. If we are disposed to lay down arule 
with regard to conduct of the officers of this House, it is 
important that the rule should be applied with the utmost 
fairness and that we should not have one measure of justice 
for those who happen to be Liberal in their eentiments, and 
another and a different one for those who belong to the 
party which has the majority in the House. In the con- 
sideration of this question, we have fi st to consider the 
nature of the offence, whether it is one that should 
be brought under the attention of the House at all, and, if 
80, who or what is the proper party to deal with the offence. 
In the first place, until the House is prepared to adopt a 
general rule which it is disposed to apply with perfect im- 
partiality to all those who are engaged as translators, it 
was as much open, in my opinion, to those parties to engage 
in political warfare as it was open to those who still re- 
main members of that board of translators. Then, I think 
it is also obvious that you, Mr. Speaker, had no power to 
deal with those parties; that if these parties committed any 
offence which made it proper to dismiss them from tho ser- 
vice of this House, a motion should be made by the hon. 
gentleman or by some other member who thought he had 
good ground of complaint, in the House, and the dismissal 
should have come from the MHoase and not from 
you. It is clear that these translators do not fall 
within the class of officers placed under your 
control. They are outside of the officers provided for by 
the statute. They are appointed by the House of its own 
motion and of its own inherent authority, and are supposed 
to remain in the service of the House until they are re- 
moved by a resolution of the House. It does not matter 
what men may say outside of the House. What is said 
outside of the House is nota matter of privilege that an 
hon. gentleman can bring before the House, unless it be 
something said with reference to his conduct asa member 
of the House. I think that was very clearly laid dowa 
when a certain member of the House of Commons in Hng- 
land complained of observations which had been made by 
another member, Dr, Kenealy, who said : 


“Do you think a man would make @ good representative who has put 
a false witness into the box who would give false testimony ?”’ 


That was brought to the attention of the House, and Mr. 
Gladstone said it was not a question with which the House 


had been committed, which was to be dealt with by the 
courts. Tho same view was taken by Mr. Lowe, who said : 


“There is no occasion for interference by the House. It isa matter 
of slander, and the hon. gentleman has his remedy before the ordinary 
tribunals of the country.”’ ; 
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Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Kenealy was not a ser- 
vant of the House. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman says that 
Dr. Kenealy was a member of the House, I say it does not 
matter. If the hon, gentleman has any wrong done hin, if 
he has any charge made against him, it is not for the House 
to anticipate that and say whether it is well or ill-founded, 
It is for the hon. gentleman to vindicate himself before the 
ordinary tribunals of the country in the same way as any 
other party. Mr. Disraeli, speaking on the same subject, 
went further, and pointed out that the observation applied 
to the servants of the House as well as to its members: 


“Tt is no part of the business of the House to make such a question a 
question of privilege. A personal attack mist be made in the House 
aad against a member in his capacity as member to justify the House in 
dealing with the matter at all.” 


I want to know whether the First Minister takes exception 
to that rule, and, when these gentlemen dealt with this 
hon. gentleman, when, not only was he not a member of 
the House, but when there was no House at all, upon the 
platform, whether he thinks he has a right to come here 
and complain of their conduct and snuff them out for say- 
ing what several of the hon. gentleman’s supporters have 
said of him, I have in my hand several observatious made 
in reference to the hon. gentleman, not by the translators, 
but by the hon. member for Hochelaga (Mr. Desjardins), who 
said things of the hon. gentleman and of the First Minister 
quite as severe as anything said by these translators who 
were dismissed from office, either with regard to the hon, 
member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) or the hon, 
the secretary of State. I want to know why the Secretary 
of State has not brought this up as a matter of privilege, 
and proposed to the House that the hon. gentleman, having 
made charges which were atrocious slanders against the 
First Minister, is unworthy of a seat in this House, 
I say that he has jast as good a right to propose that motion 
and with just as much propriety, as any observations which 
the hon, gentleman has made. Now, Sir, the hon. gentle- 
man complains ‘ meeting these men in the corridors,” he 
says, ‘is offensive to me.” Well, Sir, the hon, gentleman 
has to meet them in the street; are they offensive there? 
Have they not as good a right to come hero as any other 
citizens of the country? Is the hon, gentleman going to 
have some extr’-judicial tribunal created to try imaginary 
offences against his sentiments and feelings for which the 
ordinary law of the country makes no provision? Well, 
Sir, let me say that the First Minister has put in the 
Library here a librarian, Did he never say anything 
offensive to kon. gentlemen on this side of the House? 
Why, Sir, [remember that from the time I wont on the 
press in 1882, until that gentleman retired from the chief 
editorial staff of the Mail, there were but two or three 
newspapers of the daily Mail that were published, that did 
not contain a personal attack on myself. There was 
scarcely a paper that did not contain attacks upon almost 
every hon. gentleman on this side of the House who has 
been for any time in Parliament. Did the hon. gentleman 
consult cur feelings? Did he consider whether this party 
whom he appointed Librarian was or was not agreeable 
to us? Was that the view the hon. gentleman laid down? 
Are those hon. gentlemen on the other side of the House of 
finer intellectual and moral fibre, of finer sensibilities, than 
hon, members on this side of the House? Are they the only 
parties who have any seatiments or feelings that are to be 
taken into consideration? We remember what the Senator 


had any right to deal, but it was a question, if any wrong | in Uncle Tom’s Cabin is represented as saying of the 


colored population, ‘“ We know that they are not much to 
be considered in the matter; they are not constituted as 
we are; they have not the sentiments and feelings which 
we have, and of course you cannot reason from them to us.” 
And I suppose the hon. gentleman thinks that he cannot 
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reason from the Tory side of the House to the Liberal side, 
and that what is absolutely necessary to protect the dignity, 
and the freedom, and the rights of the hon. gentlemen on 
that side, are wholly inapplicable to hon. gentlemen on 
this side. That isthe position taken by the hon. g-ntle- 
man, and that is the position taken by his colleague the 
Secretary of State. Now, Sir, let me read for the edifica- 
tion of the First Minister and the Secretary of State, some 
observations that have been made by those translators who 
remain—there are five of them. Have they been less con- 
siderate of the feelings of hon. gentlemen on that side of the 
House than those whom the First Minister and the Secre- 
tary of State have called upon you arbitrarily and uncon- 
stitutionally to dismiss? I say, Sir, that we find that the 
whole eight must go, upon the rule laid down by the 
Secretary of State. Now, let me call attention to some 
observations which were made in the organ of the Secre- 
tary of State, in the Presse of November 24, i885. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. I deay the right of the hon, gentle- 
man to say that the Presse was my organ. It has not been, 
and is not. 


Mr, LANGELIER (Quebec Hast). Is not now ? 


Mr. MILLS. The hon, gentleman denies that it is his 
organ. At ail events, the observations which I am about 
to read are worthy of the translators who are still under 
the wzis of the hon. gentleman’s protection. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. That paper was the violent adversary 
of the Government at that time. 


Mr. MILLS, It says: 


‘‘ We hone Sir John does not impersonate the English-speaking 
people, because it would be very sad for them if it were so. ur 
English-speaking countrymen wonld be in a pitiable state if they 
had no other representative besides this moral ruin.’ 

This moral ruin, the hon. gentleman who ieads the Govern- 
ment, and those bon. geatlemen on that side. It says: 

“Por a long time bick we have been suffering in silence, ia conse- 
qience of the tyranny of an oli infatua‘ed chief who considers the 
country as his owa property, and who leads ua according to his 
caprices, without ever taking any notice of our de-ires and of our 
feelings. 
Why, Sir, the hon. gentleman does not seem to bave becn 
as sensitive as his colleague, and he is not prepared to mea- 
sure out to the translators that remain and are now 
friendly to the Administration, that vengeance, that puuish- 
ment, which he proposes to measure out to those who were 
known to belong to the Liberal party. Then it further 
Says: 

“We wantno more of the old schemer whom we have fora long 


time considered as a statesman, but who juggles with men and measures 
a3 a conjuror juggles with nutmegs.” 


Mr, CHAPLEAU. I tell the hon, gentleman that that 
paper was then a most violent adversary of the Govern- 
ment, and the extracts which he reads are merely a copy 
of the speeches of some hon. members on the other side of 
the House. I tell him that paper was not and is not my 
organ, and he has no right to say so. Ho is not in order in 
saying so, and he is not a gentlemen if he does. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I think the hon, gentleman’s 
language shows that he isin very much the same position 
as these translators. The hon. gentleman’s notion of what 
is gentlemanly, after all, does not exactly accord with the 
notions of hon, gentlemen on this side of this House. [am 
inclined to think that if he would practice a little more 
courtesy, he would have a little batter ground to complain 


a 


of the want of courtesy of those whom he is pursuing with | 


his vengeance, and upon whom he is making Mr. Speaker 

the instrument for the purpo-e of wreaking that impotent 

vengeance which has characterised his conduct in this 

matter. Then, Sir, on the 26th November, 18385, Mr, 
Mr, Mruus (Bothwell). 


Desjardins is reported in the Presse as having said, among 
other things —— 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman is wandering a 
little from the scope of the resolution as it appears, and as 
it was explained by the hon. mover. I think we must— 


Mr. MILLS. I am merely saying, Mr. Speaker-—— 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Chair, chair. 


Mr. MILLS. Iam speaking to the point of order. I 
am saying that the hon. gentleman’s own supporters have 
used, of himself and his colleagues, language which he 
complains of in the translators; and ifI can show that 
these hon. gentleman are accepting that support and are 
cordially with those writers, I think 1 am showing that they 
have no case against these translators, 


Mr. SPEAKER. The scope of the resolution, as I under- 
stand it, applies to jurisdiction. The question is, whether 
jurisdiction rests in the House or with the Speaker. It is 
so stated in the resolution, and was so explained, as I under- 
stood it, by the hon. mover, [| feel it my duty to make a 
gentie suggestion in the way of checking a debate which’ 
will become, if continued, quite discursive, and might be 
offensive if 1t involved recrimination. 


Mr. MILLS. Ido not so understand the resolution as — 
you have it. I understand there are before the House two 
questions in this resolution, and I ask the liberty to state 
them, I understand that one proposition is that these gen- 
tlemen have committed no offence, therefore they ought 
not to be removed by anybody. I understand the second 
proposition is that if they had committed any offence, the 
Speaker is not the proper party to deal with them. Now, 
Sir, I think I am at liberty to discuss both those proposi- 
tions. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. I riso to a point of 
order, ‘The course which the hon. gentleman is about to 
take is one which is clearly out of order, is irrelevant, and 
has no reference to this motion. The motion is that the 
Speaker has exceeded his jurisdiction in dismissing the 
three men. Tbe hon, gentleman holds that the Speaker 
did exceed his jurisdiction, that he had no right to act as he 
dii act, that his discretion was improperly exercised, 
because members of Parliament and others, not enployees 
of the House, had used strong language towards others. It 
is certainly quite irregular, just the same as if acharge was 
brought against a man for stating that a certain man was a 
thief and he replied that he did so because other men had 
called him a thief. Itis certainly quite out of order. 


Mr. MULOCK. The Secretary of State in the com- 
mencement of his speech declared that he took the position 
he did out of regard to his own dignity and the dignity of 
this House, and he proceeded, if I understood what he said 
and if | understand the English language, to denounce the 
translators, because of their conduct during a certain 
campaign. Did anyone call the Secretary of State to order 
then? Did the Speaker call the Secretary of State to 
order ? 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Yes. 


Mr.MULOCK. If the Secretary of State was justified 
in going beyond the mere question of jurisdiction to the 
real merits of the case, then surely some one on this side of 
the House is entitled to answer the remarks of the Secre- 
tary of State. 


Mr.CHAPLEAU. Thehon, gentleman either did not 
listen or did not understand what | said. I stated most 
pointedly, and the House will not have forgotten it, that I 
would not repeat even a single expression used because I 
wished to remain within the merits of the case, and I pro- 
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ceeded to say that Mr. Speaker acted wisely. The hon. 

gentleman said in his argument that the Speaker bad ex- 

ceeded his privilege in assuming powers that belonged to 

the House. I refrained from dealing with the question | 
beyond mentioning the conduct of the officers dnring the 
last few days. It is unfair for the hon. gentleman to say 
that I stated the whole case and discussed the whole ques- 
tion; I did not do so, but restrained myself within the 
limits, 

Mr. MULOCK. I should like to ask the Secretary of 
State if he did not in, the course of his argument, contend 
that it was necessary for him to take this particular course 
in order to show his regard for his own dignity and the dig- 
nity of this House? Then did he not make an inuendo against 
the conduct of those gentlemen ? Jt was not the action of 
the Speaker of which he was complaining, it was not his 
action that he was denouncing, ‘The point in his argument 
in support of the course taken with regard to the conduct of 
the translators was that he was justified in taking a certain 
course. He made a certain charge, which it is proposed 
that we on this side of the House shall not answer, 


Mr. LAURIER. There is much more in the language 
of the Secretary of State when he replied to me than he 
now admits. What was the upshot of his argument? He 
passed rather lightly over the question of law, He did not 
say the Speaker had acted rightly in dismissing the officers ; 
he justified the action of the Speaker on its merits, and he 
said once or twice that the Speaker had done right. What 
was the gist of his charge? It was that they were black- 
guards and he wonld not submit to the infamy of having to 
meet blackguards in this House. What does this involve ? 
The hon. gentleman is showing that this House is full of 
blackguards, Ifthe hon, gentleman had confined himself 
to the mere question of law, I could have understood it. 
My hon. friend would noi then have the privilege now of 
going into anything outside ; but I appeal to the sense of 
fairness of the House that the Secretary of State having 
failed to confine himself to the question of jurisdiction, but 
having entered into the merits of the case and said that he 
took action because he would not submit to meeting black- 
guards here, we have a right to reply and discuss the whole 
question. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I was about to make an obser- 
vation on the queatioa of order. The whole speech of the 
Secretary of State was in justification, not of the legal con- 
duct of the Speaker, but of the merits of the case and the 
right of the Speaker to dismiss men who had acted so im- 
properly. I was undertaking to show, in the first place, 
that a number of members of Parliament supporting the 
Government and on terms of friendship with them had 
made similar statements, and, in the second place, to show 
that the five remaining translators used exactly as offensive 
language as did those whom the hon. gentleman proposed 
to dismiss. I want to know, and I havea right to know, 
whether this House is to have one rule of eonduct and one 
measure of punishment for one class of officers, and a dif- 
ferent measure for those who are of a different way of poli- 
tical thinking? I think that is perfectly germane to the 
discussion. This whole case is before the House on the 
resolution, and I submit, if you undertake to confine the 
- discussion simply to the proposition whether the Speaker 
has the legal power to dismiss those officers without refer- 
ence to the propriety of his conduct, a gross injustice 
will be done by such a ruling. It would be a rule to stifle 
debate in this House. 


Mr. CASEY. A word in regari to the point of order. 
The Secretary of State said he did not bring before the 
House the whole case connected with the conduct of the 
translators. The hon. gentleman did bring it bofore the 
House and it is here in printed form on the desk of every 
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member. The whole question of the conduct of the trans- 
lators, the language used by them and the complaints made 
by the Secretary of State and by his very sensitive friend, 
the member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives), is before 
every hon. member. The whole case is fully before the 
House, and if, as it appeared, the case in regard to its merits 
and its details, has been brought before the House by the 
Secretary himself, he is the very last man who has a right 
to complain when we propose to enter into the merits of 
the case. I think, after the discussion and after calling your 
attention, Mr. Deputy Speaker, to the fact that the whole 
case is before the House, the very language used as a 
ground for dismissing them, you will find it your duty to 
rule that it is as much open to us to discuss the merits of 
the case, as it was to the Secretary of State. 


Mr. DAVIES. Before the point of order is passed upon 
I desire to call attention to the fact that in addition to the 
complaints of the Secretary of State having been laid before 
the House, the reasons which influenced the Speaker in 
coming to his conclusion have also been presented to the 
House by the Speaker himself. The papers are now before 
us, and this is a discussion on the papers and the reasons 
which influenced the Speaker in his actions. Those papers 
wiil be found as an appendix to the Votes and Proceedings, 
and they commence with a letter by the Sevretary of State, 
in which he charges that those translators were using 
Janguage which [ need not repeat, language offensive to him- 
selt and to his dignity and to his honor, and for having used 
that language he wishes them to be dismissed by the proper 
authority. The Speaker calls the attention of the trans- 
lators to the charges, and we have the reply. We have 
also a letter from the hon. member for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr. Ives) making complaint against those trans- 
lators, complaining in regard to certain language used by 
them on the hustings, and finally we have the following 
conclusion of the Speaker: 

‘‘ Housz or Commons, SPEAKER'S CHAMBERS, 
«22nd February, 1888. 


‘* At a meeting of the Commissioners of the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy of the House of Commons, called for this day at three, were pre- 
sent :— 

‘“‘The Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B. ; 

‘¢ Hon. Sir Hector Langevin ; 

‘* Hon. J. C. Costigan, and 

‘¢The Hon. the Speaker of the House of Commons, Chairman. 

‘(Phe consideration of the Board is called to the complaints made dur- 
ing last Session by the Hon. Mc. Chapleau, member for Terrebonne, and 
Mr. Ives, member for Richmond and Wolfe, against Messrs. A. H Poirier, 
Kk. Tremblay and R. Tremblay, the three employed by this Honorable 
House as translators of the debates The latter are charged ot having, 
before and during the last general elections used in public prints and 
on the hustings, towards the former and their friends, very offensive 
language, and to have made themselves obnoxious by their meddling 
actively in politics. The letters of Messrs. Chapleau and Ives, and the 
answers to the same by Messrs. Poirier and Tremblay having been read, 

“ This Committee have come to the conclusion that it is not in the 
public interest that the said A. H. Poirier, Hrnest Tremblay and Rémi 
Tremblay should continue to be employed on the staff of the Hansard, 
and urge the Honorable Mr. Speaker to notify these three persons that 
their employment is at an end. 

‘‘ And the Committee adjourned to the cali of the Speaker. 


(J, ALDRIO OUIMET, Speaker. 


“A true copy. 
“J, Aupric Ourmet, Speaker.” 

So that the Speaker has acted upon the complaint made by 
the hon, the Secretary of State, and that complaint consists 
simply of the fact that those gentlemen have used expres- 
sions at public meetings which he considers to be offensive 
to himself and to his dignity. He may be right or he may 
be wrong, but how can we come toa conclusion without 
discussing it and seeing whether the language which those 
gentlemen used ought to justify the Speaker in acting as ho 
did. The matter must be discussed in this House or else 
we must vote blindly on the complaint made by the Secre- 
tary of Stato. There are two points before the House, 
One, the power of the Speaker under any circumstances to 
dismiss, and that is a purely legal proposition—the other is 
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assuming he has the power—and the Secretary of State goes 
entirely on that supposition—whether he has exercised it 
properly. My hon. friend is at present engaged in a dis- 
cussion of that question and he is showing that some asso- 
ciates in the Government, or, I believe, in this House, with 
whom the Secretary of State is at present in the most cor- 
dial relations, have used the same language towards him, 
the same language which is given asa reason for the dis- 
missal of those men; and the Secretary of State is not 
obliged to cut in the corridors men who used similar lan- 
guage towards him as those men who have been dismissed. 
We have the statement of those facts before us and those com- 
plaints which have been made. The Speaker has acted on 
those complaints and has taken action because of Janguage 
which my hon, friend is proving was used by other mem- 
bers of this House towards the Secretary of State. I think 
the member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) is in order and is 
treating on a matter germane to the subject. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Itis quite true, as my hon. friend 
has said, that the whole record is on the Table of the House, 
of the complaints, charges and the language which has been 
made the subject of the resolution. But the question is not 
what appears in the Votes and Proceedings of this House, 
but what is contained in the resolution which the hon. gen- 
tleman who leads the Opposition has thought proper to invite 
the attention of the House to. This resolution is not a 
resolution containing the two propusitions: first, that the 
Speaker has no authority, and secondly, if he has authority 
it is nota proper case for its exercise. Let me call the 
attention of the House to what this resolution is : 

“That while professing great respect for the view which Mr. Speaker 
has taken of his authority in the premises, this House emphatically re- 
cords its opinion that the publishing and translating of the debates, and 
of everything connected therewith, belong exclusively to the House 
itself, and that the same is to be exclusively exercised, with the sanction 
of the House in every instance, through tke said committee; and that 
under the circumstances the action of Mr. Speaker is an invasion of the 
undoubted rights and privileges of this House, andis therefore not 
binding.”’ 

Now I submit that while itis true, as the hon. member 
has said, that on those documents another resolution might 
have been propounded which would, therefore, have opened 
up a very much wider discussion, the one point which the 
hon, member for Quebec Hast (Mr.-Laurier) has invited us 
to consider, is whether the Speaker had authority or not. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Let me just say this, I intend 
to close my speech with an amendment, 
Some hon. MEMBERS, Oh. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Yes, and I will read it to you: 


And that in the opinion of this House the language used was not 
more violent than that used by the other translators. 


Iam going on toshow that I have a right to move that 
amendment, and to show it is true. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not think the hon, 
gentleman has a right to move that amendment, but when 


the amendment is brought before the House we will discuss | 


that. The point of order was raised by myself. The ques 
tion is: Are these men employees in the service of this 
House in such a degree as to be under the supervision of 
the Speaker, and whether the Speaker has the authority 
to dismiss those men as being employees of this House? 
The hon. gentleman endeavored to show that these men 
were justified—while being employees and being servants 
of this House, because other people, who are not servants 
of this House, but who are members of this House, and 
other persons connected with the press, who are not serv- 
ants of this House, have used violent language against the 
same individual as those employees of the House did. The 
two cases are not parallel at all, and the argument is not 
relevant. It may be true that a member of this Parliament 
has used strong language against another member of this 
Mr Davizs (P,E.L.) 
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Parliament, but that must be between themselves. It may 
be true that a newspaper has maligned, or at all events at- 
tacked, any member of this House, or the whole House; 
but that is another question, The simple question here is 
this: Whether these persons, being employees, are subject 
to the supervision of the Speaker, and, if so, had the Speaker 
authority to dismiss them? The fact that other people not 
under this authority possibly used violent language, is no 
justification for those servants of the House using such 
Janguage. You, Sir, were quite correct, in my opinion, and 
you would have been wanting in your duty if you did not 
stop the hon, gentleman in the line of argument that he 
told us he was going to pursue. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this much is quite clear,‘that the remarks made by my hon. 
friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) were directly invited by 
the language used by the hon. the Secretary of State; and 
it has always been our custom here when an hon. gentle- 
man opens up a subject, as the Secretary of State did, to 
allow the gentleman who replies to him equal latitude. If 
there is any offender in the matter I submit that the 
Secretary of State was the original offender, and not my 
hon. friend, Now, Sir, it is perfectly well known to every- 
body in this House that this debate having commenced, 
the language used by the other translators in the press is 
perfectly sure to be introduced. Everyone knows that that 
will be the case, and the hon, the First Minister knows it 
very well. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, That is a different point. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I speak of the practice 
and not of the strict rule, and I say it will be utterly im- 
possible to keep that question out of the debate, and there- 
fore it appears to me that there is very little use in spend- 
ing the time of this House on a point of this kind, especially 
when, as I say, it was a gentleman on the other side first 
provoked this discussion, because he undoubtedly did make 
use of reflections upon those translators. Among other 
things the Secretary of State asked us “if an employee in 
his department who did his work well for seven or eight 
hours was after that time to meet him in common society 
and insult him, would he be obliged to put up withit?” 
He has brought the whole question into the arena himself, 
and that led to the language of my hon, friend from 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills). 


Mr. EDGAR. The point of order was not raised under 
the motion of the hon. the leader of the Opposition. The 
hon, member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) has stated in his 
place in the House that before he sat down he intended to 
move an amendment which opened up the merits of the 
question. I submit you cannot ignore the statement of the 
hon, member, that he proposed to put himself fully and 
thoroughly in order before he closed his speech which is 

| going on still ; for this is merely an intervening discussion. 


| 


| 1 am not proposing to argue technically how far he can go 


on the original motion, but when the hon. member stands 
‘up in this House and says he proposes to move an amend- 
ment that will put him in order, it is the practice of Parlia- 
ment to accept that statement, and when he goes farther 
and tells the House and the Speaker absolutely the lan- 
guage of that motion which he proposed to move in amend- 


ment, I think that ought to settle the question, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The hon. gentleman 
ought to remember that you, Mr. Speaker, called the hon. 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) to order, because he pro- 
posed to quote language used by members of Parliament 
against other members of Parliament. The hon, gentleman 
was about to quote the language of one member of this 
House against other members of this House, and the fact 
that the hon. gentleman has made a motion with reference 
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to the other translators has no reference to the line of argu- 
ment of the hon. gentleman, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. First Minister did not, 
I think, follow very closely what I was saying. The hon. 
Secretary of State declared that these men were black- 
guards, and he gave his reasons for saying so. I say that 
the language which has made these mon unfit to be in the 
corridors of this House was matched by language equally 
violent used against the Government by hon. members 
of this House whom the hon. gentleman did not dare to 
characterise as blackguards, and whom he every day meets 
on grounds of friendship. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPHAKER, I have no reason to 
change the opinion which I formerly expressed. The issue 
before the House is a very restricted one, which by no 
means opens up the whole question that might have been 
opened up on the information before the House. But I 
conceived, and | think properly conceived, that it was not 
the intention of the mover to open up every question that 
might be opened up, for he stated in the most distinct 
words, if I rightly understood him, although I was not at 
the moment in the Chair, that his intention was ‘to confine 
- his remarks strictly to the bald question which was before 
the House. My attention was not called to any aspect of 
the debate that might have been questioned; but I will 
simply say that unless it is the wish of the hon, members 
to open up this broad question in its every aspoct, I think 
they would do well to sustain the Chair in endeavoring to 
restrict it as nearly as possible to the lines laid down by the 
observations of the mover of the resolution and also by the 
exact phraseology of the resolution, 


Mr. LAURIER, While bowing to your raling, I wish 
to make this one remark. In opening this discussion I en- 
deavored to avoid everything in the shape of crimination. I 
wished to confine it to the question of the authority of the 
Speaker, and nothing else. No one can pretend that the 
Secretary of State confined himself to that question, because 
he went on to say that the Speaker was right, that he 
wanted to vindicate his character, and so forth. 


Mr. IVES. I rise to a point of order. This is a diseus- 
sion of the Speaker’s ruling, and is clearly out of order. 


Some hon, MEMBHRS. Order. 


Mr. LAURIER, Under such circumstances I presume 
that the range of the question was enlarged by the hon. 
Secretary of State. But I bow to your ruling, 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. The hon. gentleman forgets one 
thing. I said that I was the complainant, and I said I was 
bound to make the complaint for such and such reasons, I 
quite admit that [ went outside of the argument, but I said 
that due consideration must be given to the person who 
made the complaint. I said I would not discuss the merits 
of the decision, but I stated in ending my remarks that 
the Speaker having the right of discipline of his officers, 
had rightly done what he had done. I admit that I was 
not within the argument in saying that, and if I had been 
called to order I would have said that I only made the re- 
mark because I was the complainant in this case. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). When the hon. gentleman 
addressed the House, and he did it without any interruption 
from the Chair, he said that the language used by these 
translators was calumnious language, such as no member 
of this House had a right to be subjected to—language 
which he would have been quite ready to resent if it had 
been used against any other member as against the hon. 
gentleman himself. That was the rule laid down by the 
hon, gentleman. I undertook to show that the Speaker 
was not the proper party to deal with these officers, that 


they did not fall within the class of officers placed under’ 


the control of the Speaker by the statute, and further, that 


if the House thought the conduct of these officers was 
improper and such as ought to be taken notice of, the House 
itself ought to lay down some rule which should apply not 
merely to these parties, but to all other offenders equally 
as to them, Now, Sir, [ have already informed you that 
I intended to make a motion, and I shall do that, because 
it is of the first consequence that neither the Secretary of 
State nor any other hon. gentleman on that side, simply 
because they are in a majority, should single out those who 
are personally offensive to them, and pass by those who 
have been equally offensive to hon. gentlemen on this 
side of the House. Sir, the hon. gentleman knows 
that these parties are under the law of the land; 
they are entitled to the protection of the law; and 
the hon. Secretary of State has called upon the 
Speaker, and the Speaker, in my judgment, has improperly 
yielded to the importunities of the Secretary of State, and 
subjected these parties to punishment which their col- 
leagues on the translating staff have not been subjected to, 
although equally offenders with themselves. It is perfectly 
obvious to every one who has observed the discussions 
in the press thatall those engaged as translators arrayed 
themselves for a time against the hon. gentlemen on the 
Treasury benches. Those who belong to the party of the 
hon. gentlemen and whose offence consisted merely of a 
temporary aberration from the support of the Govern- 
ment are passed by and are retained in the service; and 
although they have violently attacked in the press hon. 
gentlemen on this side of the House, and subjected them to 
unfair criticism, they are nevertheless retained in the 
public service, while those honestly opposed to hon. gentle- 
men opposite are singled out for vengeance. It is quite 
enough for the hon. Secretary of State and the hon. gentle- 
men who sit on the Treasury benches to use the power 
they possess for the purpose of punishing those in their im- 
mediate service whom they control; but I submit that 
they have no right to come into this House and subject the 
officers of this House, who are as much officers of hon, gen- 
tlemen in Opposition as they are of those who sit on 
the Treasury benches, to punishment because they 
are not political allies of these hon. gentlemen. If these 
men had calumniated or vilified any hon. gentleman who 
sits on this side of the House, their conduct would not 
only have been condoned, but in all probability the would 
have been rewarded. We have aright to think that, Sir, 
because whena gentleman who was sworn to discharge 
bis duties honestly, neglected his oath of office and failed 
to gazette those who were returned to Parliament in accor- 
dance with the law, he was promoted and rewarded for his 
infamy with an addition to his salary, while those men who 
are honest in their convictions are singled out by the Secre- 
tary of State for his vengeance and the vengeance of the 
Government, Now, Sir, when I look at what some of these 
gentlemen have said in the public press who are still retain- 
ed in the public service, I can see that subsequent repent- 
ance goes a long way with the Secretary of State and the 
Minister of Militia, One of these translators that are re- 
tained has said: 


‘It ig a contest with Orangeism which we must undertake, and it 
behooves us to find the means of defeating this, the lowest of all clans.” 


Another has said : 


‘The Orange monster did not want to miss the mark this time. Like 
the serpent which crawls in the shade, it has hidden itself under the 
guise of justice to ensure the attainment of its purpose.” 


The same person says at a later period: 


‘A, P, Garon, the Queen’3— 
I shall not fill the blank. 


“anda Oanadian renegade, Sir John, the accursed traitor to hig 
friends and faithful to the Orangemen, Chapleau the public thief, brother 
to the hangman who hanged Riel.’’ 
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Now, these are the expressions used by the organs of these 
gentlemen, who the hon. gentleman thinks, are fit associ 
ates, who, he thinks, may be retained in the public service, 
while those gentlemen who have written and spoken court- 
eously are dismissed from the public service because they 
belonged to this side of the House. Does the hon. gentle- 
man suppose for one moment that he can make anyone be- 
lieve that he is actuated by those high considerations of 

ublic justice which he has been mentioned in his speech ? 

oes he suppose that anyone will believe he wishes to act 
fairly with regard to the officers of this House, when he 
retained those who used these expressions and dismissed those 
who used expressions much more courteous, much less violent 
than those I have read to the House? The hon. gentleman, as I 
have said, think it is beneath the dignity of the House to 
retain such parties in the service; he considers it beneath 
his dignity to permit them to be retained, if it is possible 
to secure their removal. If that be his opinion, why does 
he not extend the proposition for punishment a little 
further? Why does he retain the other five, after he has 
dismissed those three, or ask the Speaker to do so, illegally 
and improperly? Does the hon. gentleman suppose such 
conduct can be misunderstood? Sir, 1 am ready, at any 
moment, to say that those who are engaged in the per- 
manent service of the House shall cease to be connected with 
the political parties on one side or the other, but I deny 
altogether the right of the hon. gentleman to decide that 
no Reformer shall be a translator, but that every Conser- 
vative, no matter how vile and abusive, no matter how 
calumnious he may be in his expressions, shall be retained 
in the service. Against such a proposition I enter my 
protest, and when the hon. gentleman comes down with a 
motion to put the translators on a proper footing in this 
respect, I will be prepared to support it; but I am not pre- 
pared to allow the hon, gentlemen on the Treasury benches 
to single out those of one political party and subject 
them to persecution and punishment, while those 
of the other political party are allowed to go free. I have 
said that, in my opinion, the hon. gentleman has applied to 
the wrong party for the punishment of these gentlemen. 
The statute, which the leader of the Opposition read, refers 
to two classes of officers which the Speaker controls. 
Those translators are officers outside of that statute alto- 
gether. They are officers appointed for a special purpose, 
and placed, not under the control of the Speaker or of the 
Crown, but under the control of this House, and if the hon. 
gentleman had any complaint to make against them, that 
complaint should have been made in this House, and a 
motion should have been made for the removal of those 
officers, 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. No. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Isay yes. The whole policy of 
their appointment, the resolution with regard to them, 
everything shows they are not under the control of the 
Speaker, and were not intended to be under his control. 
That being the case, 1 am prepared to support the motion 
of the hon. leader of the Opposition, but 1 would in addition 
move in amendment that the following words be added: 


“ And that, even if Mr. Speaker had jurisdiction in this matter, his 
action was not warranted by the circumstances of the case, and that, in the 
opinion of this House, the language used by these translators was not 
more Mapes than that used by other translators who have not been dis- 
missed.’ 


Mr. IVES. It would seem to me that the motion of the 
hon, gentleman, who has just resumed his seat, is in the na- 
ture of a motion of want of confidence in the hon. gentleman 
who moved the original motion. The hon. the leader of 
the Opposition preterred, and, [ think, wisely preferred, 
that the discussion should be restrained within the limits 
of the legal question as to the jurisdiction of the Speaker. 


The hon. gentleman who leads the Opposition evidently : 


Mr, Miuus (Bothwell.) 


had carefully read the report which has been laid upon 
the Table of the House, and he thought, no doubt, so far 
as the French translators are concerned, that discretion 
would be the better part of valor, and that it was not wise to 
invite a general discussion. The hon. member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) has thought better of it, and has opened up the 
whole question, Ido not propose, however, to refer at any 
very great length to the facts of this case, asthey are suf: 
ficiently disclosed by the report which has been printed 
and is in the hands of all hon. members, I shall, however, 
make a slight reference to the conduct of one of those gen- 
tlemen, namely, Mr. Rémi Tremblay. I propose for a few 
moments to direct your attention to the law and to a few 

recedents which we find in the journals on this subject. 

he hon, gentleman from Quebec East (Mr. Laurier) read 
the statute which the Speaker took as his warranty for his 
action in this matter, and it seems to me that the words of 
the statute plainly cover the case They are as follows:— 

“Tf any complaint or representation is at any time made to the Speaker 

for the time being of the misconduct or unfitness of any clerk, officer or 
messenger, or other person. attendant of the House of Commons, the 
Speaker may cause an enquiry to be made into the conduct or fitness of 
such person; and if thereupon it appears to the Speaker such person 
has been guilty of misconduct oris unfit to hold his situation, the 
Speaker may, if such clerk, officer, messenger or other person has been 
appointed by the Crown, suspend him and report such suspension to the 
Governor General, snd if he has not been appointed by the Crowa, the 
Speaker may suspend or remove such person.” 
I ask you, how could language be more general than that: 
“ Any clerk, officer or messenger or other person attend- 
ant on the House of Commons,” One would certainly 
presume that it there had been any intention to make a 
distinction between officers appointed by the Speaker and 
officers appointed by the Crown and officers appointed by 
the Committee of the House, that distinction would have 
been expressed in the statute. I find that Mr. Bourinot, 
the able and learned clerk of this House, had evidently 
formed the opinion that this clause in the statute, 31 Vic., 
cap. 27, sec. 9, applied to a case like this, Because, in 
the valuable work upon “ Parliamentary Procedure and 
Practice,” at page 174 we find this : 

«‘ Under the Act providing for the internal economy of the House, the 

Speaker may, after enquiry, suspend or remove any clerk; officer or mes- 
senger who has not been appointed by the Crown; but, in the case of 
an officer s0 appointed, he may suspend him and report the fact to the 
Governor General,” 
Then we find a note referring us to 31 Vic., chap. 27, 
sec. 9, which is the very article of the Revised Statutes 
which I have read, Then, on page 193, continuing the 
same subject, Mr. Bourinot gives us a case which occurred 
in 1873, where the Speaker dismissed an officer of the 
House, Mr. Elie Tassé. 

“Tn 1873, Mr. Elie Tassé, one of the translators in the service of the 
House——” 

Precisely the same sort of officer as the three gentlemen 
whose cases are now being discussed, 

“ was brought to the Bar and examined as to his connection with an 
article in the Courier d'Outaouais, reflecting on certain members. He 
admitted he was the writer, and subsequently the Speaker informed the 
House that Mr. Tassé was dismissed.’’ 

Mr. LAURIER. He was appointed by the Speaker him- 
self. 


Mr. IVES. He was not appointed by the Speaker, This 
was in 1873. 


Mr. LAURIER. He was appointed by the Speaker. 


Mr. 1VES. Ho was appointed by the Speaker of that 
date. 

‘(Tn the same Session the House resolved that an article in the St. 
John Freeman, of which Mr. Anglin, a member, was editor, was a libel 


on the House and certain members thereof; but no ulterior proceedings 
were taken as in the O’Uonnell case of 1838.” 


Now, on turning to the Journals of 1873, I find that Mr, 
Tassé, a translator, was called before the House, 
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Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. A translator ? 


Mr.IVKS. Yes, precisely the same office as this, and, 
on the notion of the Hon, Mr. Dorion, of Napierville, 
seconded by the Hon, Mr. Holton, it was 

“ Ordered, that paragraphs 9 and 11 of an article in the newspaper 

Courrier @ Outaowais, published at Ottawa, on the 4th day of April 
instant, and headed ‘La masque est levé,’ be now read by the clerk of 
the House; and the said paragraphs were read, as follow.” 
And reference is made to a Mr. Tremblay, who was a mem- 
ber of the House, and Mr. Prévost, who was also a member 
of the House, and, on the motion of the Hon. Mr. Dorion, 
seconded by Mr. Mackenzie, it was: 

“ Ordered, that the Sergeant-at-Arms having reported that Hlie 
Tassé, of the city of Ottawa, was not to be found within the precincts 
of the House, Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant, summoning the said 


Elie Tassé to appear at the Bar of this House at half-past seven o’ clock 
p-m. this day.’ 


On the following page of the Journals, page 134, I find: 


“ The Order of the House of this day for the attendance at the Bar of 
of this House of Elie Tassé being read, the Sergeant-at-Arms reported 
be jin obedience to the Order of the House, Mr, Tassé was in attend- 
Mr. Taseé was then examined, Hoe said he was not the 
proprietor of the newspaper, but he admitted that he was 
the responsible editor, although he did not admit that he 
wrote those articles, and as a matter of fact I believe he 
did not write them, but the fact was proved that he was the 
responsible editor of the paper. Mr. Tassé was then direci- 
ed to withdraw. Now, in this case you have a translator, 
precisely the same officer as those whose case we are con- 
sidering, performing the same functions to the House in 
1873 that these gentlemen performed to the House in 1887, 
called before the Bar of the House, brought within the 
jurisdiction ot the House, the House itself establishing the 
fact upon which the Speaker and not the House subsequently 
acted, aud yet, having this translator before them who was 
performing exactly the same duties and occupying the same 
position that these men did, the House did not dismiss this 
man, but simply established the fact, and the Speaker dis- 
missed him and afterwards reported that he had dismissed 
him. Now, | find, in the 2nd volume of the Hansard of 
187¢, that a discussion oecurred in Committee of Supply on 
the item Miscellaneous Printing, where it was stated that 
a certain extra clerk in the employment of the House had 
been guilty of writing ano article abusing a member 
of the House. Several gentlemen spoke with re- 
ference tothe matter, Mr. Mackenzie said: 

“ That the Committee (that is the Internal Economy Committee) had 
nothing to do with the employment of these persons, except to fill up 
any vacancies that might occur. This was entirely under the control 


of Mr. Speaker and the clerk of the House. He understood that the 
Auditor went over al! the items of payment.”’ 


And Mr, Cartwright said : 


‘“ That a sessional clerk had, over his own signature, reflected in a 
letter on a member of the House, and he was informed that the moment 
that this fact was brought under the notice of Mr. Speaker, he at once 
dismissed the effending official ” 


Mr, McDougall of South Renfrew said he thought this was 
an extremely proper course to take under such circumstances, 
I find also that in 1876, and this is rather to the point as to 
the fitness of these men and the propriety of their dismis- 
sal, an engagement was made by the chairman of the 
Debates Committee with a Mr. DeCelles, who is now one of 
the joint librarians of the House, and was then one of the 
editors of a newspaper in the Province of Quebec, and em. 
ployed him to take charge of the translation of the Debates 
of the House, Mr. DeCelles came to Ottawa to perform the 
duties of that office, and to his surprise there was a good 
doal of disturbance created by the hon. gentlemen who then 
sat on this side of the House. They thought it was not 
proper that Mr, DeCelles who was a Bleu should have this 
office, and the point was raised in the House, and Mr, Young 


who I think was the chairman of the Debates Committece 
at that time, said, speaking in answer to Mr. Kirkpatrick : 
“T will tell the hon. gentleman. ‘The gentleman in question is an 
active writer, employed on the staff of a leading French paper, while 
the feeling existing between political parties in the Province of Quebec 
is very bitter, and certain members felt that it would not be fair that 
the translation of the debates of this House should be entrusted to a 
gentleman who is in such bitter opposition tothem, That is the only 
reason.” 
That was the on'y reason why that arrangement was not 
carried out. As I said in rising, the statute is perfectly 
general io its terms, and I think the onus of proof would 
be upon tho hon. gentlemen opposite who assert it, when 
they claim that these translators do not fall within that 
meaning of the clause of the statute. We find the statute 
to be general in its terms, we find no provision for the dis- 
missal of these translators or any other translators by the 
committee, We find that the committee in this case re- 
ported they had no authority to act, and we find Mr. 
Speaker basing his action upon the general and plain 
terms of the statute, and he acts in accordance with prece- 
dents which you find in the Journals of the House, in 
accordance with the uniform line of precedents; and there- 
fore I say that so far as the legal position is concerned, the 
motion of the hon. gentleman who leads the Opposition 
cannot prevail. The Speaker clearly acted within his legal 
right in taking the course that he did. Now, we come to 
the other point. The hon. gentleman who leads the Opposi- 
tion says that a different rule should be applied to translators 
than that which is applied to other public servants. Well, 
I cannot see the distinction. These men are paid a salary 
for the whole time. They are paid, certainly, all they can 
get in any other walk or avocation of life. They are at 
the call of the Chairman of the Debates Committee at any 
time, aud if called upon would ba obliged to come here and 
devote their time and service to the country. Their whole 
time is paid for, and whether it is or not, they certainly do 
not fall under any other rule in their conduct from that 
which prevails with regard to other civil servants. Why, 
Sir, the hon. gentleman says that these men ought to be 
executed, because other translators had entertainei the 
idea that they had a right to abuse a member of Parliament 
and to say things that they would not be permitted to say 
if they were other public servants than translators, Sir, it 
is no argument in favor of these men because others have 
done wrong, because others have transgressed decency, 
propriety and law—it is no :e2son why tho Speaker should 
be condemned for having acted on this statute when he 
was satisfied that these men had transgressed decency, pro- 
priety and law. Why, Sir, if others have done it, they 
have not been complained of ; and the Spsaker, under this 
section of the Act, is not authorised to act except complaint 
is made. I might fairly add, if this section of the statute 
referred only to appointees of the Speaker himself, why 
should it require that in all cases a representation should 
be made to him by some other person. If the Speaker 
knows that a civil servant has been guilty of misconduct, 
surely he might dismiss him without any complaint of any 
one, but the general terms of the statute, and the fact that 
representation has to be made in order to bring about an 
inquiry, establish conclusively, to my mind, that it covers 
the case of these translators. But hon. gentlemen say that 
the other five translators have been jast as guilty as these 
three. Have hon, gentlemen opposite taken the responsibi- 
lity of making any complaint against anyone of these other 
five? Have they any right to say, until they do so, that the 
Speaker would not act impartially with reference to any 
complaint that might be made? Have they any right to 
say that the Secretary of State, or any other gentleman on 
this side of the House, who has a responsibility in such 
matters, would urge the House to take any action upon the 
question of the Speaker’s conduct in this matter, in any 
other sense from that which they have taken in this case ? 
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Until a complaint is made, until a representation is made, 
until the matter is called to the attention of the Speaker, 


until the Speaker is called upon to act, or until hon. gentle- 
men on this side refuse to sustain the Speaker because he | 


proposes to dismiss a Conservative translator, the arguments 
of the hon, gentleman have no weight. The hon. gentle- 
man, who last spoke, had a great deal to say about the 
other translators having been guilty of the same offence, 
and how did the hon. gentleman prove it? He proved it, 
not by reading anything that these other translators had 
written or had said, not by stating anything that these 
other translators had written or said, but by reading, or he 
was supposed to read, from La Presse, with which not one 
single translator in the House, so far as I know, had any 
connection, La Presse was not a Government organ, was 
not the organ of the Secretary of State, but it was most 
violent in its abuse of the Government, also was Le Monde. 
If the other translators had written the articles of which the 
hon, gentleman read extracts, that might be a reason why 
we should be found fault with on this side of the House for 
not representing their case to the Speaker, because cer- 
tainly if they were the authors of articles such as that 
from which extracts were read,they would deserve dismissal. 
I say there is nothing in the statement of the hon. gentle- 
man, there is nothing in the context of what he read that 
would lead us to suppose that the translators who are men- 
tioned in thie motion, had anything to do with these 
articles from which he read extracts. Now, the principle 
is perfectly clear, so far as ordinary civil servants are con- 
cerned. I myself, have heard on the floor of this House, 
an agreement between the leader on this side and the 
leader on that side, that vivil servants deserve dismissal if 
they took an active part in political discussion; I heard it 
agrecd between Mr. Blake and the right hon. gentleman 
who leads the House, not more than two or three years ago, 
I think immediately after the last general election, that all 
civil servants had a perfect right to vote for either party, 
or either candidate, freely and without being interfered 
with, but when they went further than that, when they 
took it upon themselves actually to canvass, actively to 
assist in furthering the election of one candidate against 
another,they were endangering their position, and that if the 
Government saw fit to dismiss them they would be perfect- 
ly justified in doing so. That was Mr. Blake’s statement of 
his view of the position of civil servants, and in that-view 
the leader of the Government concurred. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, these translators, at least so far as Rémi Trem- 
blay is concerned, went much further than that. In the 
contest in Richmond and Wolfe, Mr. Rémi Tremblay was 
one of the delegates to the original convention to choose a 
candidate to oppose me, and for weeks, and I maysay with 
safety for months, before the polling day, he was actively 
engaged, not only in his own municipality, but in various 
parts of the county, holding and addressing meetings, cau- 
cussing, and using his influence in organizing an opposition, 
Why, only to give you an idea of how far his interference 
in the election went, | may say, that on one occasion, 
shortly before polling day, he called a meeting at a certain 
place; I went there with a local member and 
another friend, thinking that I was going to have 
the meeting to myself, that I was going to have an opportu- 
nitv of addressing my friends and my constituents generally ; 
but I found Rémi Tremblay there. He was alone, but 
Rémi Tremblay was fully equal to the occasion. He pre. 
sented himself as the representative of my opponent, and 
he claimed not only the right to speak at my meeting, bat 
tooccupy as much time as { and my two friends occupied, 
he to speak turn and turn about with the three speakers oa 
my side. It so happened that the particular parish where 
we were at the time was more or less benighted, more or 
less devoted to the politics of hon. gentlemen opposite, and 
I thought it wise to concede the point to the translator of 
Mr, Ivzs, 
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the House, Rémi Tremblay. The result was that I was 
allowed fifteen minutes, Rémi Tremblay took fifteen min- 
utes, the local member was allowed fifteen minutos, and 
Rémi Tremblay followed in another fifteen minutes; then 
my other friend spoke, and Rémi Tremblay spoke again, 
and as a matter of great favor to me I was allowed five 
minutes to close my own meeting. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Did you object to the arrangement 
then ? 


Mr. IVES. 1 can only say I had the pleasure of hearing 
Rémi Tremblay in these three speeches, and I have 
moderately stated his language in the complaint I have 
placed in the hands of Mr. Speaker. There was one thing 
that particularly struck me upon that occasion ia what 
Rémi Tremblay.said. He told the people that Sir Hector 
Langevin, Hon. Mr. Chapleau and Sir Adolphe Caron were 
traitors, that they had sold their compatriots, that they had 
abandonned their religion, and that they had deserted their 
countrymen for the sake of the salaries they derived as 
Ministers of the Crown. He said: “ Now, look at me; I 
am a translator, 1 am employed by this Government, and I 
will be dismissed for the action 1 am now taking; but, so 
warmly do I feel upon this Riel question, so anxious am I 
to prevent Orangemen from controlling this country, that I 
am throwing away my position, my bread and butter—and 
he told us how many children he had and how dependent 
they were upon him—and it is only my patriotism which 
impels me to take this course,” I thought it was too bad 
to deprive Rémi Tremblay of the goal to which he had 
aspired, and if he has aspired to the honors of martyrdom he 
ought to have them, and I may say I told him [ would com- 
plain to the Speaker. I think I was justified in taking that 
course, Rémi Tremblay wasan elector in the county; he had 
a perfect right to vote, and I would not have found any fault 
if he had made lots of Rouges, in fact he did so—he is a 
good electioneer and is not to be despised as an opponent : 
he did well and made me lots of trouble. I would not have 
found fault if he had confined himself to his own parish, 
but he held meetings throughout the constituency and took 
a prominent part and used the language to which [ have 
referred, and [ thought I was justified in complaining. If 
any of the other translators have transgressed, the hon, 
member for Elgin (Mr. Casey), who seems to be somewhat 


excited atthe present momeat, has only to make com- 


plaint, and I believe the Speaker, as the jadicial officer of 
this House, will act fairly and justly in the matter. I have 
no doubt he would, but it is not proper that we should con- 
demn tho Speaker for acting under the plain words of the 
statute on a case that came within those terms, on the 
ground that other people have offended in the same direc- 
tion. 


Mr. MULOCK. I think it is to be deplored that ina 
ease like this, where one of the prosecutors is the hon, 
member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives), he should 
have so little regard for the proprieties of this House as to 
endeavor to clinch the judgment which he says he has secured 
against a person who is absent from this House. I think 
the circumstances ought to have suggested to the hon, 
member that at all events he should have pursued the 
dignified course of being neutral, and have allowed the 
House to exercise its own independent judgment. Lnastead 
of doing so he comes forward to-day as a witness making 
allegations of fact, I will not say controvertible or not, but 
making allegations for the purpose of prejudicing tho case 
or justifying what has been done, claiming an opportunity 
of making ex parte statements to the prejudice of the 
accused. Is that the generous, the just, the hoaorable, the 
gentlemanly course that ought to characterise any hon. 
gentleman in this House? The hon. member for Richmond 
and Wolfe (Mr, Ives) says that the leader of the Govern- 
ment and the leader of the Opposition at one time laid 
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down a policy on this question, that they came to an agree- 
ment across the floor that all civil servants who took part in 
elections did so at the peril of dismissa!, and I think he 
went further—I am not going to say he did if he did not— 
and said they would earn for themselves dismissal. I think 
if the leader of the Opposition admitted such a proposition 
during the last three years, it was the duty of the hon. 
member for Richmond and Wolfe to have read the identical 
words of the leader of the Opposition before he made a 
statement of that kind. However that may be, my own im- 
pression about the position of the civil servant is this: I do 
not approve of a civil servant taking an active part in 
politics. FE do not approve of the language used in this 
particular case, such language as I see in the record in the 
Votes and Proceedings—I do not think any reasonable per- 
son will approve of that course, but I hold that thore is a 
great difference to be drawn between the case of a civil 
servant whose whole time is given to the Government and 
that of a person employed temporarily who receives only a 
partial remuneration, not sufficient to enable him to live 
except by making exertions outside. When owing to the 
limited employment obtained here a person is compelled to 
seek employment cutside, you thereby relegate him to the 
full status of an ordinary citizen, untrammelled by his tem- 
porary or partial employment in this House. I do 
not propose at this moment to take up the point of 
law, but to touch on a point referred to by the hon. mem- 
ber for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives). He says in his 
complaint against Rémi Tremblay—and all my remarks 
will apply to Rémi Tremblay—that his employment in this 
House is distasteful to the hon. member for Richmond and 
Wolfe. When did the hon. gentleman come to that eonclu- 
sion? If I take the evidence supplied by himself I come to 
to the conclusion that it was on 30th May, 1887. The acts 
complained of took place at the general election in 1887. 
They were all over on 22nd February, 1887, and for three 
months, from 22nd February to 30th Mey, there was not 
one word of complaint by the hon. gentleman. During the 
last days of the Session he made complaint, then too late to 
have the matter laid before the House, to the Speaker pri- 
vately, and he made complaint at such a late date that any 
man would assume that if during the three months the hon. 
gentleman was not offended it was rather late on 30th May 
to find out and state for the first time that his royal high- 
ness has been offended by what took place some months 
before. What is the hon. gentleman’s position? His col- 
league in the Local House is Mr. Picard. I hold in my hand 
a letter written by Mr. Picard in which he asks Mr. Trem- 
blay to take the very course he did take, in which he asked 
him to aid by voice, vote and conduct, public and private, to 
turn out the present Ministry and all their supporters. Mr, 
Picard, by this document which I hold in my hand, a public 
document —— 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Read it: 


Mr. MULOCK. I have not time to read it ; but the hon. 
member tor Richmond and Wolfe must have known as a 
public man that Mr. Picard not only invited but declared 
before Heaven that it was the duty of Rémi Tremblay to 
take the course he did, and he aided and abetted in the 
election of Mr, Picard, and Mr. Picard aided and abetted in 
the election of the member for Richmond and Wolfe. The 
hon, gentleman is certainly of a very forgiving and chris- 
tian character. He was indignant at first, After the bat- 
tle was over and the possible contestation in the court was 
over he became very fierce, he found he had been insulted 
some months before and he suddenly changed his views, 
His principles changed, and if I might paraphrase 


‘A merciful Providence fashioned him holler, 
On purpose he might his principles swaller,’’ 


Mr. Picard speaking to those who’ were gotting up a meet- 
ing at Weedon to offer up prayers for the repose of the soul 
of Louis Riel, says: 


*“T would have been truly happy to find myself with you and’ par- 
ticularly on that day to express my opinion before the péople of Weedon 
who always supported me so loyally, and to show them once more that 
their representative in the Local House does not fear to blame his 
leaders when they do ree and to even repudiate them when they 
commit too serious faults. I consider, gentlemen, that the crime of the 
execution of Louis Riel should be interpreted by all true French Cana- 


(dians as being an outrage and a humiliation thrown in their face by the 


Government of Sir John. Itis for this reason that the whole of the 


French Canadian people should rise as one man in a union of heart and 
action to prove by means of the press and public demonstrations that 
they res: nted the injury and the outrage done them by the execution of 
Riel.” ' 


Mr. 1VES. Let me ask if that letter was addressed to 
Tremblay, and if it is in French or in English ? 

Mr, MULOCK. This letter is in English, it is a trans- 
lation by Mr. Picard to the electors of Richmond and 
Wolfe. 

Mr. IVES. I understood you to say it is addressed to 
Rémi Tremblay. 

Mr. MULOCK, It is addressed to Rémi Tremblay, but 


-does not the hon. gentleman understand that he is one of 


the French Canadian people? Is the hon, gentleman so 
obtuse that he does not understand the status of the French 
Canadian people, he who is offended by Rémi Tremblay 
opposing him and who endorses the action of Picard and 
invites him to promote his election. I say under thoso 
circumstances, no man in his senges would have attached 
any importance whaterer to the utterances of any person 
who would say that the conduct of Mr. Tremblay was 
offensive to him and his presence in this House distasteful. 
I will not discuss the question any longer than simply to 
make those observations. With reference to the legal point, 
I have no right to touch upon it. If this matter had been 
stated candidly and impartially, if the member for Rich- 
mond and Wolfe had stated: I endorsed Mr. Tremblay’s 
action at one time, now I go back on it, then he would have 
made a full and candid statement, He did not do so and 
now he takes the opportunity of an unmanly manner by ask- 
ing for the dismissal of a man whose conduct he previously 
endorsed. 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


IN COMMITTEE—THIRD READINGS. 


Bill (No. 53) to make further provision respecting the 
Brantford, Waterloo and Lake Erie Railway Company.— 
(Mr. Paterson, Brant). 

Bill (No. 25) to confirm the chapter of incorporation of 
the Great North-West Central Railway Company.—(Mr. 
Daly.) 

Bill (No. 23) to reduce the Capital Steck of “ La Banque 
Nationale,” — (Mr, Bryson.) 

Bill (No. 11) to empower the Merchants Marine Insu- 
rance Company of Canada to relinquish its Charter and to 
provide for the winding up of its affairs.—(Mr. Curran.) 

Bill (No, 51) respecting the Federal Bank of Canada.— 
(Mr. Cockburn.) 

Bill (No. 70) to incorporate the Montreal Island Rail- 
way Company,—(Mr, Desjardins ) 

Bill (No. 74) to amend the Act to incorporate the Kin- 
cardine and Teeswater Railway Company.—(Mr. Rowand.) 

Bill (No. 75) t6 incorporate the Ottawa and Parry 
Sound Railway Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Renfrew.) 
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Bill (No. 22) to incorporate the Eastern Assurance Com- 
pany.—(Mr. Macdougald.) 


SECOND READING. 


Bill (No 73) respecting the Stanstead, Shefford and Cham- 
bly Railway Company.—( Mr. Fisher.) 


FIRST READING. 


Bill (No, 98) respecting the International Convention for 
the Preservation of Sub-marine Cables.--(Mr. Thompson.) 


DISMISSAL OF FRENCH TRANSLATORS. 


House resumed the debate on proposed motion of Mr. 
Laurier. 


Mr. MULOCK. Before recess, I called the attention of 
the House to the conduct of the hon. member for Richmond 
and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) in order to show that, in my judgment 
there was no sincerity in his assertion that he felt in any’ 
way aggrieved by the conduct of, at least, one of the trans- 
lators. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 will give you the published 
record which ought to have been knowa by the hon. 
member, being a statement of one of the witnesses on 
whom he relies on this case, namely Mr. Picard, his co’- 
league in the Local Legislature. One of the papers filed by 
the hon, gentleman with the Speaker, is a statutory declar- 
ation by Mr. Picard whom the hon. member for Rich- 
mond and Wolfe adopts as his witness in this case. The hon, 
member objects to the utterances of Mr. Tremblay and he 
takes his place on ths platform beside Mr. Picard, he 
promotes the election of Mr. Picard, and Mr, Picard pro- 
motes the election of the present member for Richmond 
and Wolfe in this House. Now what are the principles of 
Mr, Picard and those of the hon. member for Richmoad 
and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) ? The letter 1 was quoting before the 
House rose is as follows: 

‘¢ To the organisers of the religions and patriotic demonstration at 
Weedon on the occasion of the requiem services for the repose of the 
soul of Louis Riel: 

‘« GpnTLeMaN,—I regret exceedingly to fial myself on account of sick- 
ness in the impossibility to be at Weedon to assist at the requiem services 
which you are having celebrated for the repose of Riel who died a 
martyr for hiving loved too much his fellow-countrymen, the Aalf- 
breeds of the “orth-West, and wao had labored constitutionally to aid 
them to obtain the redress of grave injustices which the several Govern- 
ments at Ottawa since 1884 had allowed to be committed against them.”’ 
Those were the views of Mr. Picard, those were the views 
that the present member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. 
Ives) endorsed, and they were the views expressed by the 
translator whose conduct is complaiued of by the hon. mem- 
ber for Richmond and Wolfe. The writer goes on to say: 

‘Tn anv case, if am not with you in person, tell the friends who 

sympathise with the cause of Risl ([ am sure all the people of Weedon 
are unanimous) that I will be with them in heart and spirit. I would 
have been truly happy to fiad myself with you, and particularly on that 
day, to express my opinion before the people of Weedon who always 
supported me so loyally, and to show them once more that their repre- 
sentative in the Local House does not fear to blame his leaders when 
they do wrong and to even repudiate them when they commit too serious 
faults. I consider, gentlemen, that the crime of the execution of Louis 
Riel should be interpreted by all true hearted French Canadians as 
being an outrage and a humiliation thrown in their face by the Govern- 
ment of Sir John. 
Those were the sentiments the present member endorsei 
when he wanted to get the votes of the people of Richmond 
and Wolfe. Those were sentiments repudiated by him 
when he got installed in his seat. The writer goes on to 
say : 

‘Tt is for this reason that the whole French Oanadian people should 
rise as one man in a union of heart and action to prove by means of the 
press and public demonstration that they resented the injury and the 
outrage done them by the execution of Riel.”’ 

How is this to bs done? This invitation points out the way. 
The present complainant kaows about this invitation, It is 
to be be done as follows: 

Mr. Mutocx. 


See a 


‘(To succeed effectually in this great National movement, let us be 
energetic, but also, let us be moderate and prudent, and above all, let 
us be persevering in following the idea which gave birth to this patriotic 
movement. 

“ Let Liberals and Conservatives join together to form in a frank and 
honest manner a great National party.’’ 

What for? To secure the defeat of the hon. member for 


Richmond and Wolfe? Yes. 
“To overthrow the Government of Sir John Macdonald.” 


The hon, member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) 
actually invites to the platform a gentleman to support him 
whose policy and object in life was to overthrow the 
Government of Sir John Macdonald. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. A very laudable pur- 
pose. 


Mr. MULOCK. There are different ways of accomplish- 
ing a laudable purpose. In this particular case you will 
observe the gentleman who was asking the support of 
another gentleman to defoat the Cabinet, afterwards 
objected to the principles involved. He goes on to say: 

“‘T conclude by wishing you success and by telling you that if we 
French Canadians are united, that if we work all together hand in 
hand, we shall soon rise from the painful position in which we are 
placed to-day because we shall certainly have to aid us the help and 
alliance of all good Euglish c'tizens.”’ 

Including of course the hon. mamber for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr. Ives). No doubt he presented his case in that 
Way. 

“Of all those who desire as we do, to see peace, concord and harmony, 

reign between the divers races which compose this Dominion ; the latter 


are yet numerous enough to make us hope fora decided triumph before 
long. That is my hope.” 


These were the sentiments which Mr. Picard endorsed, and 
they do not appear to be such as to prevent the present 
compiainant taking his place on the platform beside him, 
and the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives), 
took advantage of Mr, Picard’s influence, vote and support; 
and yet afler the contest is all over this hon. gentleman 
finds cut some months afterwards that his dignity has been 
offended, Let us take the utterance of the hon. member to- 
day. Whore does he draw a Jine as to what a person under 
those circumstances can do? He says he finds no fault 
with his constituent, Rémi Tromblay, for speaking in 
his owa parish, This genileman I suppise was a 
resident of one of the parishes in that riding. He says ha 
would aot have been offended if Mr. Tremblay had confined 
his operations to the parish in which he was a voter, but 
when he goes beyond that line Mr. Tremblay deserves to be 
thrown on a heartless world with a position, Will the hon, 
gentleman explain how it would be perfectly proper and 
consistent for Mr, Tremblay to use all his influence to obtain 
a certain resuli inside of certain geographical boundaries, 
and not to do it on the other side of the boundaries so as to 
defeat the election of the present complainant ? I fail to see 
the consistency, and therefore I take it that the hon. member 
for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) is not sincere in his 
complaint. 


Mr. IVES, If you are going to take that statement I 
desire you tu quote it correctly. I said that although I did 
not approve of his taking any part in the election further 
than voting, yet 1 would not have taken any action against 
him if he had confined himself to his own parish. 


Mr, MOLOCK. That is whatI say. It would not have 
offended the hon. member if Mr. Tremblay had confined 
himself to one township, but it happened that he went to 
some other township. Does not that prove want of sin- 
cerity on the part of the hon. member for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr. Ives)? Does it not prove that the Speaker, 
having heard the admission made by the hon, gentleman, 
should attach no importance to the statement made in the 
letter of the present member that the presence of Rémi- 
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Tremblay was distasteful to him by reason of Mr. Trem- 
blay’s conduct during the election? I think this discussion 
has resolved itself into one point. It appears to me that 
the Government are at the bottom of this transaction. It 
cannot happen except through the influence of the Govern 

ment, and it is part and parcel of a certain policy, which I 
believe is the only settled policy the Administration has, 
and that is to remove from office by force every man who 
will not vote for them, to crush all who cannot crush them. 
We know that the Government’s railway policy was fixed 
until it was changed, but it has been changed a good many 
times. They have had a fixed policy of loyalty, they were 
not going to discriminate, but they did; they had a fixed 
policy in regard to the tariff and were not going to have 
reciprocity, but last night I understand the First Minister 
said he had offered unstricted reciprocity. 


Mr. SPROULKH. Question. 


Mr. MULOCK. Thehon. member for Hast Grey (Mr. 
I only wish that the 
great naturalist, Mr, Darwin, had lived long enough to set- 
tle his theery about the missing link. Ido not intend to 
go into the policy of the Government except on this one 
point of dismissals and I see the hand of the Government at 
the bottom of this, the same as we see the hand of the 
Government at the bottom of the dismissal of those three 
Irishmen in Montreal the other day. I sm not going to 
discuss why they were dismissed. Everybody knows why 
they were dismissed, They had made themselves distaste 

ful not by speaking but by simply exercising their right to 
vote, Those three Irishmen simply voted against the 
Government and they were dismissed, and here we have 
this time dismissed Frenchmen. What are those hon, 
gentlemen doing now? They were at once declaiming 
against a war of race and creed but they have adopted a 
different policy. They are now declaring a war of race 
and creed against representatives of two of the large ele- 
ments in this country. I thought that every true Canadian 
welcomed to Canada a man of any nationality if he became a 
good citizen and helped to promote the welfare of the 
country. I thought the shamrock was entitled to a place 
here in Canada, I thought it was entitled to take 
root here and grow. I thought that the fleur de lis was en- 
titled to a place in the Canadian nationality, but hon. 
gentlemen now for some reason and on account of some in- 
fluences behind appear to have laid down as their policy 
what [ may put in one sentence: ‘“ No Irish need apply.” 
No man shail have a position in this Administration ualess 
he bends the knee to Baliol, and unless he submits to be a 
faithful servant and follower of the Administration here. 

Now, if that be the policy let it be known, let it be de- 
clared, let us know exactly where we stand and let it be a 
part of their fixed policy, but do not adopt such a sham as 
is presented in this case by the member for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr, Ives), declaring that as it happened his super- 
sensitiveness in spite of his better oature, has compelled 
him to express four months after the offence, that he has 
been deeply wounded in his feelings by a person who at 
that time was a free and independent elector and it must 
be remembered that the member for Richmond and Wolfe 
(Mr. Ives) was only a private citizen then, too. Under 
those circumstances I deplore the action of the Administra- 
tion, for they are responsible for it and they will be held 
responsible for it. The member for Richmond and Wolfe 
(Mr. Ives) I presume, has dug his own grave by this 
little transaction, the same as the member for Montreal 
Centre (Mr. Curran) has dug his grave by this arrange 

ment with regard to his own constitutents. But whether 
those gentlemen have dug their own political graves or not 
the merits of the complaint made by the member for Rich- 
mond and Wolfe do not, in my opinion, justify the action of 
Mr, Speaker. Do not mistake me as for one moment en- 
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dorsing the utterances of the gentlemen in question. I have 
read, and I have read with regret some of the extracts from 
their speeches, but in view of the circumstances prevailing 
at the time, in view o: the inflamed state of the public mind 
at that time, in view of the action of leading members of 
this House at that time, and in view of the necessity of for- 
getting if you can a blot on the history of Canada, of for- 
getting all those sad circumstances of 1885, it would have 
been wiser in the public interest and more generous on the 
part of the strong to the weak that this mattor had been 
allowed to pass by in silence. Being of this opinion, I dis- 
approve of the action of the Speaker, I condemn the Admin- 
istration for it, and as to the member for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr. Ives) I think he has made a grave mistake, and 
one which he will regret. 


M. LANGELIER (Montmoreney): M. l’Orateur, ceux 
qui, de ce cété-ci de la Chambre ont parlé avant moi, ont 
traité la question de privilége qui s’éléve en co moment, et 
je crois pouvoir dire qu’ils l’on traitée d’une maniére victo- 
rieuse et qu’ils ont démontré 4 la satisfaction de cette 
Chambre, que l’Orateur avait certainement outrepassé les 
pouvoirs qui lui sont conférés par les régles de cette Cham- 
bre lorsqu’il a démis les messieurs dont nous avons a nous 
occuper dans le moment. 

Je crois que l’honorable secrétaire d’Htat sera le premier 
a regretter la démarche qu’il a faite dans cette circonstance. 
Tout le monde sait que depuis plusieurs années, il a pris 
une part trés active aux luttes politiques de ce pays; tout 
le monde sait, surtout dans la province de Québec, qu'il a 
parcouru presque tous les comtés et qu’il a porté des coups 
t16s forts et qu'il en a regus de vigoureux a son tour. 

Eh bien, M, l’Orateur, je crois que |’honorable Secrétaire 
d’Htat n’a pas toujours entretenu des sentiments semblables 
a ceux qu’!l a exprimés aujourd’hui; il n’a pas toujours eu 
l’épiderme aussi sensible qu’il a bien voulu nous le laisser 
croire dans la présente circonstance. Pour établir ces faits 
je me permettrai de citer quelques lignes du discours pro- 
noncé par l’honorable Secrétaire d’Etat lui-méme dans cette 
Chambre, le 12 avril 1884. Voici ce qu’il disait 4 propos 
des injures qu'il recevait :— 

Je n’ai jamais espéré l’approbation générale; dans les mélées aussi 
nombreuses qu’ardentes dont notre province a 6té le thédtre, il fallait 
recevoir autant de coups que l’on en donnait. J’ai eu ma part de bles- 
sures mais les seule, qui m’aient fait souffrir sont celles qai venaient de 
mes propres amis. J’ai eu cette mauvaise fortune d’étre attaqué dans 
mon propre camp; j’ai gémi de cette division et j’en gémis encore. 
Mais je le déclare ici, malgré ces attaques, malgré ces légitimes impa- 
tiences qu’elles ont soulevées, il ne m’est pas laissé de place pour l’ai- 
greur et le ressentiment. N’ayant jamais agi par passion, je puis par- 
ler sans amertume, et c’est avec le désir et l’espoir d’amener ceux qui 
me combattent 4 des sentiments plus justes 4 mon égard que je suis en- 
tré plus minutieusement dans les détails de cette politique de chemin 
de ter dont on s’est servi pour me battre en bréche. 

Je crois que si l’honorable Secrétaire d’Htat eft mis en 
pratique, dans cette circonstance, les principes qu'il a posés 
en 1384 dans le discours que je viens de citer, il aurait agi 
beaucoup plus sagement qu’il ne |’a fait, 

Je n’ai pas l’intention de traiter la question au point de 
vue constitutionnel, et jo me bornerai a dire quelques mots 
sur le mérite méme de la question. Je prétends que méme 
en admettant que messieurs Tremblay et Poirier auraient 
pris part aux luttes électorales, qu’ils se seraient occupés de 
politique, ils n’auraient fait qu’user d’un droit qui leur était 
reconnu par cette Chambre et par l’honorable Secrétaire 
d’Htat lui-méme, comme j’aurai occasion de le démontrer 
dans un instant. Mais avant d’en arriver 14, je crois qu il 
est bon de résumer en quelques mots les accusations qui 
sont portées contre messieurs Tremblay et Poirier par 
honorable Secrétaire d’Ktat et par lhonorable député de 
Richmond et Wolfe (M. Ives), Hlles peuvent se résumer 
comme suit :— 

Que messieurs Tremblay et Poirier, ont fait avec une 
violence inqualifiable la derniére campagne électorale tant 
sur les hustings que dans la presse ; 
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Que M. Ernest Tremblay, dans une brochure adressée au 
Seorétaire d’Etat aurait écrit sur le compte de celui-ci des 
choses tellement offensantes et calomnieuses qu’il ne saurait 
ni lui parler, ni le saluer dans la Chambre; et, il ajoute: 
je suis sincére en disant que sa présence dans l’enceinte de 
cette Chambre est pour moi une nuisance 4 laquelle il me 
semble qu’on n’a pas le droit de soumettre un député. 

Voila les accusations qui sont portées contre les trois 
messieurs dont nous sommes 4 faire le procés. Pour bien 
comprendre cette question, je crois qu’il est important dese 
rendre compte de quelle fagon ces offieiers sont nommés. 
On sait qu’ils sont nommés par un comité spécial de cette 
Chambre qui est chargé particuliérement de voir 4 ce que 
les débats soient fidélement rapportés et bien traduits, Ht 
pour montrer combien on est jaloux des priviédges accordés 
a ce comité; pour montrer combien on en comprend |’im- 
portance, je citerai quelques-unes des paroles dont s’est servi 
Yan dernier l’honorable M, Blake, lorsqu’on’ a voulu faire 
des changements dans le comité. Voici ce qu'il disait : 

Tl n’est, je crois, aucun comité ot la connaissance parfaite des devoirs 
du personnel permanent, de la besogne en général, soit plus importante 
que le comité des Débats; et pour ma part, autant que j’ai droit au 
choix des membres de ce comité, je soutiens que ceux des membres qui 
ont agi d’une maniére satisfaisante par le passé ne doivent pas étre 
retirés de ce comité. 

Eh bien, si on était d’opinion a cette époque qu’il est im- 
portant de ne pas changer les membres de ce comité, parce 
que, d’aprés l’expérience qu’ils ont acquise dans le passé, ils 
sont plus en position que qui que ce soit de voir a ce que les 
débats soient rapportés fidélement et 4 ce qu’ils soient tra- 
duits aussi fidélement, je crois qu’il est important aussi de ne 
pas changer, sans des raisons sérieuses, sans des causes 
graves, les traducteurs des Débats, comme on veut le faire 
maintenant, j’oserais le dire, pour de simples caprices. 

La grande objection que |’on fait, c’est que ces messieurs 
se seraient occupés de politique. Eh bien! M,. 1]’Orateur, 
oui ils se sont occupés de politique. Mais comme je I’ai dit 
il y a un instant, ils avaient le droit de le faire. Ht méme 
s’ils n’avaient pas le droit de le faire, ceux qui sont les plus 
coupables sont ceux qui ont déclaré dans cette Chambre que 
lorsqu’ils recevaient cette position, les traducteurs des 
Débats n’édtaient pas empéchés de prendre part aux luttes 
politiques, d’écrire dans les journaux, enfin d’exercer tous 
les droits qu’ils possédent comme citoyens. Je me permettrai 
de citer des extraits des discours qui ont été prononcés alors 
en Chambre par quelques députés, et notamment par |’ho- 
norable Secrétaire d’Ktat. Hn 1884, M. Bergin disait ce qui 
suit: 

“We felt it was not the duty of the committee to inquire into a man’s 
politics, but into his qualifications, and that politics had nothing what- 
ever to do with a man’s qualifications as a servant of this House.’’ 

L’honorable Secrétaire d’Etat lui-méme disait dans le 
méme temps: , 

‘‘We are not to judge of the political qualifications of the reporters 
and translators of Hansard. We should not call up any unpleasant 
reminiscences of the past, when the question is a competent officer of 
the House. The only questions that we should consider in the choice 
of reporters and translators for Hansard, are those of knowledge, ability 
and general qualification.’”’ 

L’honorable député de Norfolk-Nord (M. Charlton) s’ex- 
primait comme suit, lorsqu’il était question d’augmenter la 
rémunération accordée aux traducteurs: On donnait pour 
raison que leur salaire ne devait pas étre augmenté, par le 
fait, qu’en dehors des sessions ils pouvaient s’occuper de 
journalisme et prendre part aux luttes politiques. Voici les 
paroles de lV’honorable député de Norfolk-Nord (M. Charl- 
ton; 

“J felt myself that there was no justification for granting an advance 
to the translators, most of whom are here acting as newspaper corres- 


pondents and would be here whether they held translators’ situations 
or not. 


Voila done quelle était la position prise par plusieurs dé- 
putés de cette ;Chambre. Nous avons la déclaration de 
Mr, LANGELIER, 


Vhonorable Secrétaire d’Etat lui-méme qui dit que lorsqu’on 
nomme des traducteurs, on ne doit pas rechercher quelles 
sont leurs opinions politiques, mais qu’on doit tout simple. 
ment examiner s’'ils sont qualifiés 4 remplir la position. 
Or, sur ce point, personne ne contestera les qualifications 
des trois messieurs dont j’ai mentionné les noms. Personne 
ne contestera que messieurs Tremblay et Poirier sont des 
traducteurs modéles, et qu’ils faisaient leur besogne avec 
une rapidité extraordinaire. Déja, dans une couple de cir- 
coustances depuis le commencement de la session, des oSpe 
tés se sont plaints que la traduction était trés arriérée, Hh 
bien! l’an dernier, il est facile de le voir en comparant les 
dates, la traduction, se faisait trés rapidemeut et n’était pas 
en arriére comme elle l’est maintenant. Je fais ces observa- 
tions pour démontrer que sous le rapport des qualifications, 
personne n’a accusé ces messiours, et personne ne les accuse 
de ne pas avoir rempli fidélement leur devoir. Le seul re- 
proche qu’on leur fait, c’est de s’étre occupés de politique. 

J’ai dit que quelques-uns des députés de cette Chambre 
ont posé le principe que ces traducteurs avaient le droit de 
prendre part aux luttes politiques et d’exercer leurs droits 
de citoyens. J’ajouterai que non-seulement les députés de 
cette Chambre, mais la presse conservatrice, la presse qui 
est chargée d’un bout de l’année 4 l’autre de chanter les 
louanges du gouvernement, s’est chargéed’établir le principe 
qui, il me semble, devrait guider la majorité de cette 
Chambre et l’empécher de commetire l’injustice qu’on va 
Vappeler 4 sanctionner. 

Si on regarde dans les journaux qu’y voit-on? Prenors 
par exemple La Minerve du 15 juillet 1884, et i’honorable 
secrétaire d’Htat (M. Chapleau) qui renie La Presse comme 
son organe, assurément ne voudra pas renier La Minerve, 
Voici ce que disait La Minerve a cette date: 

‘ La position de traducteur des Débats n’empéche aucun des membres 


de ce bureau de se méler de politique et d’écrire dans les journaux en 
dehors des sessions.” 


Le 21 juillet 1886, Le Monde, Yorgane de l’honorable 
ministre des Travaux Publics, disait : 


Quant a la question de droit, La Minerve l’a décidée elle-méme. 


Et Le Monde cite de La Minerve les paroles ci-dessus en 
les approuvant et en les invoquant méme contre un entre- 
filet glissé dans La Minerve et contraire a4 cette prétention. 
Le Monde ajoute : 

Nous répétons done que notre confrére a été induit en erreur sur ce 
point, ou que des gens mal intentionnés ont profité de l’absence des 
rédacteurs réguliers du journal pour insérer cette note erronés. 

Répondant également a4 La Minerve, La Presse du 20 
juillet 1886 disait : 


La Minerve a donc mauvaise grace de reprocher aux traducteurs des 
Débais d’exercer un droit qui leur a été reconnu par la Chambre. 

Maintenant, M. Vanasse, le rédacteur du Sorelois, si je 
ne me trompe pas, et qui est aussi un des traducteurs des 
Débats de cette Chambre écrivait dans son journal, a ladate 
du 20 juillet 1886, ce qui suit : 


M. Vanasse repoussa victorieusement les attaques déloyales dont il 
avait été objet. Il expliqua qu’il ne dépendait aucunement du gouver- 
nement, qu’il avait été nommé traducteur par un comité de la Chambre 
des Communes, composé de libéraux et de conservateurs et que le gou- 
vernement ne pouvait le destituer, n’ayant rien 4 voir dans le bureau, 
mais qu’il fallait pour cela un vote de la Ohambre des Communes. 


On voit par ce que je viens de lire, que ce traductour, M. 
Vanasse, s’est chargé de tracer quels étaient les pouvoirs de 
l’Orateur ; il déclare positivement qu’il n’est pas au pouvoir 
de l’Orateur de démettre les traducteurs, mais que ce privi- 
lége n’appartient qu’é la Chambre. Le méme journal pour- 
suit : 


M. Vanasse a parlé une deuxiéme fois, puis M. Hrnest Tremblay, de 
Saint-Hyacinthe—pas celui ae a pris part 4 l’assemblée tenue en cette 
ville samedi dernier—a porté la parole dans l’intérét de la cause libérale. 

Si nous n’approuvons pas toujours les opinions politiques de M. Trem- 
blay, il est une chose cependant que nous approuvons chez lui et que 
nous nous faisons un plaisir et un devoir de constater: ¢c’est sa maniére 
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courtoise de faire la discussion. Le langage poli dont s’est servi hier 
M. Tremblay contrastait en effet singuli¢rement avec les paroles sau- 
grenues, les expressions triviales et grossiéres du jeune démagogue 
Lemieux, et l’anditoire a prouvé qu’il savait parfaitement faire la distine- 
tion entre un homme bien élevé et un polisson. 


Voila, M. ’Orateur, en quels termes l’un des colldgues 
de M. Tremblay l’apprécie. Voila en quels termes un jour- 
nal conservateur, le Sore/ois, apprécie M. Tremblay. On 
voit de suite quelle différence il y a entre l’appréciation 
donnée par le Sorelois, et la fagon dont l’honorable secré- 
taire d’Ktat a traité M. Tremblay aujourd’bui, lorsqu’il s’est 
servi de l’expression de blackguard devant la Chambre. 

Maintenaat, M. l’Orateur, s'il faut absolument que les 
traducteurs qui prennent part aux luttes politiques soient 
mis a la porte, il ne doit pas y avoir deux poids et deux 
mesures, 

Ce qui est juste pour MM. Tremblay et Poirier doit l’étre 
également pour les autres. Eh bien! nous constatons que 
parmi les traducteurs, se trouve un M. Lassalle, et on m'in- 
forme que ce monsieur est le secrétaire de l’association con- 
servatrice de Montréal. Ce monsieur a pris la peine de 
traverser le flcuve et de se rendre dans le comté de Chambly 
pour faire la lutte contre mon ami, le député actuel de ce 
comté (M. Préfontaine). Eh bien! si c’est un grand crime 
pour MM. Tremblay et Poirier d’étre allés faire la lutte 
contre le député de Richmond et Wolfe et contre l’honorable 
secrétaire d’Htat, dans Terrebonne, est-ce que le crime n’est 
pas aussi grand pour M. Lassalle qui est allé faire la lutte 
dans le comté de Chambly ? 

Maintenant M. Vanasse dirige, comme je l’ai dit il y a 
un instant, le Sorelois. Eh bien! dans les derniéres élec. 
tions générales ila fait toute la campagne contre le candidat 
du parti national, M. le Dr Ladouceur. 

Passons au cas de M. Beaulieu. Ce monsieur, le chef du 
bureau des traducteurs, a 6té pendant plusieurs aunées, ré- 
dacteur de la Minerve. Pendant les derniéres élections gé- 
nérales, qu’est-il arrivé ? on avait cherché en vain, dans le 
comté de Saint-Jean, ua candidat qui voulait bien s'immoler 
sur l’autel de la patrio contre l’honorable M. Marchand, 
on a finalement trouvé M. Philippe Pelletier, avocat, de 
Montréal. Eh bien! M. Beaulieu, pour lui donner un peu 
de poids, l’a pris en société, afin de pouvoir dire que M. 
Pelletier avait des intéréts dans la ville de Saint-Jean. Si 
jai mentionné ces faits, ce n’est pas pour faire un reproche a 
ces messieurs, et prétendre qu’ils n’avaient pas droit de 
prendre part aux Juttes politiques; au contraire, ils avaient 
ce droit, lequel a été reconnu par la presse et par la plupart 
des députés de cette Chambre appartenant aux deux partis 
politiques, Mais j’arrive au cas de M. Poirier. Le cas de 
M. Poirier différe considérablement de celui de MM. Trem- 
blay, qui ont écrit l’un une piéce de poésie, et l’autre une 
brochure politique. Quant 4 M. Poirier je ne connais que 
Vaccusation portée contre lui par l’honorabie secrétaire 
d’Etat. I] n’est accusé que d’avoir parlé dans les assemblées 
politiques et d’avoir insulté l’honorable secrétaire d’ Ktat. 

Eh bien! devons-nous le juger sans l’entendre? M., Poi- 
rier nie formellement |’accusation qui a été portée contre 
lui. Il y ad’un cété l’affirmation de l’honorable secrétaire 
d’Ktat,—pour qui j’ai tout le respect possible,—mais d’un 
autre cété, il y a la dénégation aussi formelle, aussi empha- 
tique de M. Voirier, en qui j’ai également confiance. Voici 
du reste sa lettre en réponse a l’Orateur de cette Chambre: 

Si je croyais vous étre agréable, M.1l’Orateur, en vous donnant des 
explications détaillées en réponse & cette lettre, je m’empresserais de 
vous les donner; mais & quoi bon? js reléve du comité spécial de la 
Chambre désigné sous le non de “ Comité des Débats”’ et je suis en état 
de démontrer 4 ce comité—s’il me fait l’honneur de m’appeler devant 
lui—que je n’ai riea fait qui le justifierait de demander ma destitution & 
la Chambre. 

Voici, toutefois, ce que je puis répondre 41’ honorable Secretaire d’ Etat : 

Je me suis occupe de politique durant la vacance qui s’est écoulée | 
depuis la derniére session, et j’ai pris la parole dans un certain nombre 
d’assemblées publiques ; mais en faisant cela, j’ai exercé un droit reconau | 


aux membres de notre bureau par les principaux organes frangais du gou- | 
vernement; un droit que plusieurs membres de cette Chambre et du ' 
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Sénat m’ont invité 4 exercer; un droit que mes collégues conservateurs 
du Hansard ont exercé comme moi; un droit que l’honorable Secrétaire 
d’ Etat lui-méme a paru reconnaitre jusqu’d ces derniers temps, puisqu’il 
& attendu jusqu’au 22 mai 1887, pour se plaindre de moi et qu’il n’a pas 
tenu compte de ma participation aux luttes qui ont précédé la vacance 
qui g’est écoulée depuis la derniére session 

Comme on le voit, nous sommes en présence d’une affir- 
mation et d’une dénégation. Eh bien! je le demande, puis- 
que la Chambre se constitue aujourd’hui en tribunal, puisque 
la Chambre est appelée 4 juger ce monsieur, va-t-elle le faire 
sans l’entendre? Voici M. Poirier qui dit que les accusa- 
tions portées contre lui sont fausses et mensongéres, et il 
demande a étre entendu devant le comité des Débats, Hst- 
ce qu’on peut refuser cet acte de simple justice? st-ce 
qu'il y a unseul député qui oserait rendre son jugement 
sans entendre la partie intéressée ? 

J’ai entendu cet aprés-midi l’honorable secrétaire d’Htat 
dire : I] est vrai que je suis sorti de la question constitu- 
tionnelle, il est vrai que je suis entré dans le mérite de la 
question, mais, ajoutait-il, je suis le demandeur. kh bien! 
s'il y a un demandeur, il y a aussi des défendeurs; sily a 
un accusateur, il y a aussi des accusés, S’il lui est permis 
de venir sur le parquet de cette Chambre porter des accusa- 
tions contre ces trois messieurs; s'il lui est permis de leur 
dire des injures, comme il |’a fait cet aprés-midi, il me 
semble qu’en justice on doit permettre 4 ces jeunes gens de 
se défendre; on doit entendre leur défense en regard des 
accusations qui sont portées contre eux. 

On a fait allusion cet aprés-midi aucas de M. Elie Tassé. 
Ce cas n’est pas du tout analogue a celui-ci. D’abord, M. 
Tassé n’était pas un employé de la Chambre ; il était simple- 
ment 4 l’emploi du gouvernement, et les injures dont on se 
plaignait et qui ont été publiées dans la Minerve, ont été 
écrites pendant le cours de la session, c’est-a-dire pendant 
que M. Tassé était payé pour donner tout son temps aux 
travaux dela Chambre. M. Tassé a pris sur lui d’écrire 
dans les journaux et d’insulter certains députés qui étaient 
ici 4 remplir leurs devoirs parlementaires, Il est donc bien 
facile de voir que le cas de M, Tassé n’a absolument rien de 
semblable 4 celui qui nous occupe dans le moment. 

M. 1’Orateur, on a fait beaucoup de bruit 4 propos de cette 
brochure de M, Tremblay. Le grand crime de M. Hrnest 
Tremblay, est d’avoir écrit une brochure, qui, parait-il a 
extrémement déplu a l’honorable secrétaire d’Htat. Hh 
bien! Quel est celui qui a provoqué cet écrit ? C’est l’hono- 
rable secrétaire d’Ktat luicméme. On se rappelle qu’a la 
suite de l’exésution de Riel, une commotion considérable a 
eu lieu dans la province de Québeo ; on se rappelle que tout 
le monde était passablement excité; on se souvient qu'un 
grand nombre de députés qui siégent dans cette Chambre 
partageaient a cette époque les opinions que nous partageons 
encore aujourd’hui. On se rappelle que lors de la formation 
du parti national, il y a des figures que nous voyons aujour- 
d’hui dans cette Chambre et qui ont maintenant abdiqué le 
parti national qui étaient contre l’exécution de Riel, Mais 
du momont que Riel a été dépendu, iJs se sont trouvés déliés 
et ils sont revenus au gouvernement, 

M. l’Orateur, cette brochure a été écrite tout simplement 
en réponse 4 un manifeste de l’honorable Secrétaire d’ tat 
adressé aux électeurs du comté de Terrebonne, manifeste 
qui a été publié dans les journaux et qui a été soumis a la 
discussion, M. Tremblay, exercant ses droits de citoyen et 
de journaliste, a pris sur lui de commenter le manifeste de 
honorable Secrétaire d’EKtat aux électeurs du comté de 
Terrebonne, Et si les députés de cette Chambre veulent 
prendre la peine de parcourir cette brochure, ils constate- 
ront qu’elle a été écrite avec beaucoup de loyauté pour |’ho- 
norable Secrétaire d’Ktat. On y discute certains passages du 
manifeste de honorable ministre, et tous les passages qui 
sont discutés sont cités ; jo crois que je pourrais mettre au 


| défi de trouver dans tout ce qui est tombé de la plume de M. 


Tremblay, des expressions qui soient injurieuses a |’adresse 
de l’honorable secrétaire d’Etat. Ce qu'il y a de plus violent 
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dans cette brochure ce sont précisément les écrits des hom- 
mes qui aujourd’hui donnent leur appui au gouvernement ; 
ce sont les discours qui ont été prononcés par les hommes 
qui donnent aujourd’hui leur support au gouvernement. Ce 
sont, par exemple, les discours prononcés par |’honorable 
député d’Hochelaga (M. Desjardins) qui a dit dans le comté 
de Lévis, jo crois, que sir John avait commencé sa carriére 
ala lueur de l’incendie du parlement 4 Montréal et qu'il 
allait la finir sur l’échafaud de Régina. Ce sont les paroles 
et les écrits de l’honorable député de Yamaska (M. Vanasse). 
C’est la lettre de l’honorable député de Jacques Cartier (M. 
Girouard) ; cette fameuse lettre qu'il a adressée au par'i 
national, Malheureusement, il ne se rappelait pas l'autre 
jour, dans le comté de L’Assomption, d’avoir écrit cette 
lettre. Nous avons df la lui mettre sous le nez pour rafrai- 
chir sa mémoire défectueuse. 

Si on me le permet, M. l’Orateur, je citerai quelques pas- 
sages de ceite brochure pour démontrer quel langage on y 
tient. C'est un langage énergique, mais en méme temps, 
c’est un langage poli et parfaitement parlementaire. Or, 
si on démontre que ce langage serait admis dans cette 
Chambre, je ne vois pas comment en dehors de cette 
Chambre on pourrait s’en plaindre, comment on pourrait 
dire A M. Tremblay: Vous avez dit des choses épouvantables 
contre moi, et votre présence dans cette Chambre est deve- 
nue intolérable. Voici ce que dit M, Tremblay 4 la page 5 
de sa brochure; ceci est emprunté 4 un journal conserva. 
teur : 

Mais co n’est pas un homme ce Chapleau, disent-ils maintenant, c’est 
un chacal, c’est une hyéne, car il n’y a que ces bétes fauves qui déterrent 
les cadavres pour en repaitre leur voracité. Voil& les exagérations de 
langage auxquelles vous avez contraint vos adulateurs; voila les excés 
de parole que j’hésite 4 vous transcrire ici parce que je suis ennemi de 
toute violence. 

On voit que M, Tremblay trouve lui-méme que ce langage 
était un peu exagéré. 

Ht n’allez pas croire que c’est par un artifice de rhétorique que je vous 
transmets cette expression des sentiments soulevés contre vous. O’est 
dans les rangs des vétres qu’on vous reproche d’avoir recommencé le 
procés d’un homme qui a subi la peine de la sentence portée contre lui 
et 4 qui on ne peut plus demander, selon la formule, s’il a quelque chose 
4 dire avaut que la loi ait son cours. Oar, dit Monseigneur Taché, dans 
un écrit qu’il vient de livrer & la publieité, ‘‘ pourquoi joue-t-on le réle 
siinique de recommencer le procés de l’infortune, exécuté devant le 
public, en invoquant les témoignages des Révérends Péres André et 
Fourmond, qui, mis sous serment 4 1a cour, ont rendu un témoignage 
dont la conclusion naturelle n’était certainement pas |’échafaud? On 
va jusqu’a torturer l’Ame si généreusement aimante de Monseigneur 
Grandin, en lui prétant un réle indigne de sa positioa et de gon coeur. 
Et tout cela, on a l’audace de le dire, pour faire prévaloir la véritée. 

Ce largage est sévére, mais qui en fait usage ? C’est Mgr 
Taché. 

A la page 7, M. Tremblay ajoute : 

Vous avez remarqué, je Vespére, que ce n’est pas moi qui parle ici, 
mais qze ce sont les sentiments mémes de vos suivants, maintenant 
sépares de vous, que je sigaale & votre appréciation. 

Comme on le voit, dans chaque circonstance, M. Trem- 
blay prend la peine de signaler 4 l’honorable Secrétaire 

? . . . = 
d’Etat que le langage qu'il lui tient,—langage sévére et 
blessant pour lui—que ce langage n’est pas de lui, mais 
qwil vient de bouches qui jadis chantaient ses louanges, 

A la page 12, aprés avoir fait des citations des journaux 
conservateurs, il dit : 

‘Ge spécimen deg dispositions actuelles de vos amis doit suffire & 
vous démontrer que leg exigences despotiqaes de l’esprit de parti n’ont 
plus de prise sur ceux que l’exécution de l’apdtre des revendications 
métisses a réveillés de leur ataraxie et qu’ils condamnent la politique 
générale du gouvernement sans se soucier plus que cela de l’approbation 
antérieure qu’ils lui ont donnée. 

Je vais prendre maintenant la liberté d’examiner votre manifeste 


point par point et de le soumettre & l’épreuve de mes commentaires. 


Mais il convient, avant de commencer, de vous rappeler que la pendaison 
de Riel a ete appelée dans tous les assemblées publiques et par la quasi 
totalité des journaux de notre province, un meurtre politique, un assas- 
sinat juridique, un crime horrible de la perpétration duquel le gouver- 
nement de air John A. Macdonald, tel que composé lors de l’exécution 
doit étre tenu constitutionnellement responsable. MM. Trudel, Desjardins, 
Beaubien, Girouard, Vanasse, Armand, Bellerose, Bergeron, tous 
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sénateurs et députés conservateurs, ont été de cet aviset ont déclaré 
avoir 6té odieusement trompés par vous et par vos collégues. MM. 
Amyot, Tarte, Garneau, Faucher de St-Maurice et autres sommités du 
parti miaistériel ont fait des déclarations analognes. ”’ 


A la page 18 de la méme brochure, on lit ce qui suit : 


Monsieur Girouard, député conservateur de Jacques-Cartier, a dit: 
Le gouvernement nous a odieusement trompés..,..Je le déclare hautement, 
je ne veux plus soutenir le gouvernement. 


On voit que l’hovorable député de Jacquer-Cartier (M. 
Girouard) a changé d’opinion depuis ce temps-la : 


asses verse CO St pas parce qu’il est canadien-frangais que M Girouard 
retire sa confiance au ministére; c’est parce que, dans son appréciation, 
le ministére est un odieux trompeur. L’ honorable sénateur Trudel, dont 
la répugnance pour toute idée de révolte est bien connue, approuve ce 
qui vient d’étre dit M. Laflamme, ancien ministre de la justice, donne 
son adhésion & ce mouvement. M. Desjardins, député conservateur 
d’ Hochelaga, dit: Les ministres nous ont tenus dans une déception con- 
tinuelle. Ce n’est pas des ministres anglais qu’il parle; c’est de vouset 
de vos deux collégues frangais dans le cabinet. Ht il a terminé en 
s’écriant: Que la carriére de sir John qui a commencé en 1849, au reflet 
a y pendie du parlemenot 4 Montréal, aille finir derriére le gibet de 

iel | 


Voila les paroles les plus dures qui se trouvent dans cette 
brochure. 

Maintenant, dans une assemblée tenue dans le comté de 
Lévis, 4 Bienville, en 1887, M. Tarte, l’écrivain distingué, 
le rédacteur du Canadien, tenait ce langage: 


En 1837, nous avons eu pour nous des Anglais et des Frangais de 
France. En restant dans la constitution nous auvrons pour nous la 
majorité des Anglais bien pensants. Nous avons déji pour nous les 
Irlandais qui ont aussi le coaur et le sang chauds. Mais nous ne sommes 
plus avec les tories. Et je vais vous citer des faits incontestables qui 
nous donnent mille fois raison de nous séparer d’eux. Hn 1869, sir 
John, un homme éminent certes, mais aussi fourbe qu’il est éminent, fit 
venir de Rome Monseigaeur Taché, pourquoi? Pour tromper les Métis, 
au risque de ruiner ce prélat parmi les catholiques. Un autre fait histo- 
rique est que les Métis sous sir John ont été traités en parias..... ° 

Uo autre trait de sir John, c’est sa lettre & son fils, dans laquelle, lui, 
Vun des conseillers de Sa Majesté la Reine d’ Angleterre, 11 faisait appel 
ee volontaires de Winnipeg et d’Untario pour écraser les Canadiens 
rancais. 


Et quels sont les commentaires quo fait M. Tremblay ? 


Ils le tiennent pour fourbe parce qu'il est fourbe, et c’est cette four- 
berie et non sa nationalité qui lui mérite ces manifestations hostiles. 


Je citerai de plus de cette brochure les paroles de l’honc- 
rable député de Montréal Hst (M. Coursol). Les voici :— 


Nous avons pris cette résolution, messieurs, parce que l’honneur et la 
justice nous Vimposent. Nous n’avons pas demandé la commutation 
de la peine de Ricl seulement parce quil était francais, mais parce qu’il 
ne méritait pas la mort, parce qu’on n’exécute plus un condamné politique 
dans aucun pays du monde. Voilala faute impardonnable de sir John 
A. Macdonald, la raison qui nous 1’a fait abandOnner.essesseeeee sever veseerees 

Nous ne cherchons pas une guerre de race ; nous ne réclamons qu’une 
chose: respect 4 notre race comme elle respecte les autres races ; justice 
égale pour tout le monde sur la terre du Canada...sne. -sercorr seve CCU 
qui ont demandé la téte de Riel devront bienté< courber la leur devant 
Vattitude et la protestation indignée de tout ce qu’il y a d’honorable 
non-seulement chez les Canadiens-fran¢ais, mais chez tous les citoyens 
de la Confédération 4 quelque origine qu’ils appartiennent. 


Je citerai encore les paroles d’un homme dont les princi- 
pes ne font pas de doute pour personne. C’est |’honorable 
M. Malhiot, l’ancien leader de la Chambre, a Québec. 


J’ai toujours suivi le drapeau conservateur, messieurs; mais aujour- 
d’ hui je n’hésite pas 4 dénoncer les hommes responsables du crime con- 
tre lequel nous protestons ; je n’hésite pas 4 m’unir au mouvement qui 
se fait pour renverser le gouvernement des bourreaux de Riel; c’est ce 
que nous avons 4 faire en ce moment; quand nous ]’aurons exécuté ce 
gouvernement, il sera temps de voir quels matériaux devront entrer 
dans la nouvelle organisation; nous verrons quelles alliances meilleu- 
reg que celles du passé nous devrons faire avec les partis dans Ja pro- 
vince d@’ Ontario. 

Trop longtemps la province de Québec a servi de marche-pied 4 ceux 
que nous avons eus pour alliés dans les autres provinces. Il semble étre 
temps de chercher de nouvelles alliances. 


Maintenant on trouve dans le pamphlet incriminé les 
résolutions qui ont été adoptées au Champ-de-Mars, a une 
assemblée a laquelle assistaient un grand nombre de députés 
et de sénateurs conservateurs, La premiére et la deuxiéme 
résolutions se lisent comme suit ; 
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Résolu : 

1. Qu’en faisant ainsi exécuter Louis Riel, le 16 novembre courant, le 
gouvernement de sir John A. Macdonald a commis un acte d/inhumanité 
et de cruauté indigne d’une nation civilisée, et a mérité la condamnation 
Be tons les amis du droit et de la justice, sans distinction de race ou de 
religion ; 

2. Que le conseatement donné par sir Hector Langevin, sir Adolphe 
P. Caron et l’honorable Joseph A. Chapleau, 4 cette odieuse exécution, 
constitue une trahison nationale et mérite spécialement la réprobation 
de tous les citoyens de cette province ; 


Eh bien! voila les expressions les plus fortes qu’on 
trouve dans ce pamphlet. Hlles ne sont pas de M, Tremblay, 
elles sont tombées de la plume de journalistes conservateurs 
ou de Ja bouche d’orateurs également conservateurs. 

On vient de voir l’opinion exprimée par certains députés 
de cette Chambre sur cette question. Voyons maintenant 
ce qu’a dit Za Minerve, journal reconnu comme un vieil 
organe conservateur, le lendemain de |’exécution de Riel : 


Si profonde est la répulsion qu’ingpire l’idée seule de l’exécution de 
Riel, que jusqu’au dernier moment, hier, on espérait encore une commu- 
tation de la terrible sentence. O’en est fait des espérances de toute une 
race et de la pureté immaculée de notre blason national. 

Il n’a pu s’écouler 20 ans sans que le grand livre de la Confedération 
canadienne fit maculé d’une tache de sang. C’est avoir perdu bien 
jeune sa beauteé virginale! Aussi rien d’étonnant que la population soit 
émue jusqu’a se porter & des manifestations bruyantes méme de sa colére, 

L’ére des supplications est passée. L’ére des récriminations ne saurait 
nous convenir; celle des déterminations inflexibles suivies de résultats 
pratiques peut seule nous satisfaire. La journée d’hier va fournir les 
éléments d’une page nouvelle de notre histoire. 


Le méme journal écrivait, le jour méme de |’exécution : 


Nous n’apprenons rien en disant qu’il se rendra des comptes & la 
prochaine session. Ht nous le jugerons lui (sir John) comme les autres. 

Si c’est, comme nous le croyons, le parti orangiste quia présidé a l’acte 
impolitique de ce jour, il y aura un réglement définitif entre ce parti et 
le nétre, hormis quel’arrété de compte date d’aujourd’hui méme, ce que 
nons serions loin de regretter. Si le gouvernement a eu la main forcée 
par cette coterie maussade qui vit exclusivement de haine, il en subira 
les conséquences. 


Passons maintenant a ce que disait un honorable député 
de cette Chambre, le député d’Yamaska, M. Vanasse : 

Je proteste contre l’exécution de Louis Riel. Je ne veux plus suppor- 
ter le gouvernement qui ne mérite plus la confiance des hommes bien 
pensants. Sir John emportera dang la tombe le déshonneur qui s’atta- 
che 4 son nom. Quant 4 moi, je suis prét 4 remettre mon mandat si mes 
électeurs n’apprcuvent pas ma conduite. 

L’honorable député n’a pas, que je sache, remis son man- 
dat. Ji n’a pas été chercher l’approbation de ses électeurs ; 
mais au contraire,—ses votes sont 14 pour le constater—il 
s’est rangé sous l|’étendard du gouvernement, et je crois 
qu'il peut étre compté comme un des plus fidéles amis, un 
des plus vaillants appuis du gouvernement, 

Kit le Quotidien, ioarnal publié & Lévis ; l’organe, j’oserais 
dire, de mon honorable ami le député de Lévis (M. Guay), 
disait : 

La voix de l’humanité n’a pas été entendue. Le droit et la force triom- 
phent, c’est vrai ; mais la justice a les mains couvertes de sang. 

Et si aujourd’ hui nous n’avons plus le motif de sauver la vie de l’infor- 


tuaé Riel, nous avons celui de venger sa mémoire et de sauver |’inté- 
grité de l’honueur national. 


Le Nord, journal publié a St-Jérome, s’exprimait dans les 
mémes termes, et finissait en disant : 


Nous dénongons le gouvernement Macdonald et demandons sa dé- 
chéance, 


Un autre journal conservateur, l’organe de l’honora ble 
ministre des Travaux Publics, écrivait ce qui suit : 


Nous écrivions hier : 

O’est pour la Puissance du Canada un jour de deuil que celui ot elle 
voit se dresser un échafaud politique. 

Nous aurions pu ajouter que, pour la province de Québec surtout, cette 
date du 16 novembre était une date funébre. 

En effet, 4 Montréal, 4 Québec, dans tous les centres populeux, la nou- 
velle de l’exécution a ¢té accueillie par une explosion de pitiéet de 
colére, [I] est clair que la province de Québec attendait une mesure de 
clémence Son attente a été trompés, et voila pourquoi elle s’agite. 


Le Journal de Québec disait 4 son tour : 


Le drame de Régina a posé un probléme difficile 4 résoudre; mais 
qui n’est pas au-degsus de la sagesse humaine. 


Et cet autre journal, Le Wouvelliste, qui était dans le 
temps l’organe de l’honorable ministre de la Milice (Sir A. 
P. Caron), ajoutait ce qui suit : 

Mais la rage du tigre orangiste restait inassouvie | 

Maintenant elle est satisfaite. 

L’élément frangais et catholique a payé son tribut 4 la haine des sec- 
taires. 

“ Ajoutons que le parti conservateur de la province de Québec a regu 
‘1a récompense de l’alliance politique qui a permis 4 cette minorite, 
‘¢‘ méprisée dans sa propre province, de partager avec lui l’honneur du 
“E DOUVOIL.”? scossecee 

Notre députation a le sentiment du patriotisme et de |’ honneur national. 
Elle a la confiance du peuple. Qu’elle se concerte avec sagesse et agisse 
avec prudence, et elle peut compter sur l’appui de la Province dans tout 
ce qu’elle fera pour maintenir son prestige ‘‘ et lui assurer des alliances 
‘* profitables. 

“ Qar il est inutile de se le cacher, l’orangisme qui a toujours été un 
“ élément désorganisateur dans le parti conservateur, a creusé un abime 
‘¢ entre nous.’’ 


Eh bien! je crois avoir cité suffisamment d’extraits de 
cette brochure, pour montrer que le langage incriminé, celui 
dont on se plaint si amérement aujourd’ hui, n’a pas été tenu 
par son auteur; mais qu’au contraire, il n’a fait que citer ou 
rééditer les paroles des conservateurs, pour les commenter. 
Je le demande en toute franchise, est-ce que ce n’était pas 
le droit de M. Tremblay, comme citoyen, de discuter le 
manifeste de l’honorable secrétaire d’Htat; manifeste qui 
était public, puisqu’il avait été publié dans les journaux ? 
Est.ce que ce n’était pas son droit de l’interpréter 4 sa 
maniére, et de citer les paroles et les écrits d’hommes qui 
avant l’exécution de Riel avaient appuyé le gouvernement, 
et quidepuis sont revenus encore se placer sous son égide 
paternel ? 

Il est un autre point qui devra frapper les députés do 
cette Chambre. Puisque nous sommes préts a passer sen- 
tence sur ces messieurs; puisque la majorité est probable- 
ment disposée 4 les expulser sans les entendre, je rappellerai 
& Vhonorable secrétaire d’Etat qu’il manque de justice 
envers eux, L’honorable secrétaire d’ftat, lorsqu’il est 
appelé a rendre compte de sa conduite a ses électeurs da 
comté de Terrebonne, se plaint dans son manifeste de ce 
gu’on le condamne sans l’entendre. Voici entre autres 
choses ce qu'il dit : 


Autant je respecte le sentiment national qui produit le mouvement 
actuel, autant je déplore la cause de ce soulévement, autant je gémis 
sur les tristes conséquences qui peuvent en résulter. La meilleure 
preuve que la cause est mauvaise, c’est qu’un esprit d’injustice semble 
la dominer. On soupGonne, on accuse, on condamne d’anciens et fiddles 
servitears du pays sans les entendre, avant méme qu’ils n’aient parlé. 


Puisque l’honorable Secrétaire d’Ktat se plaignait dans 
cette circonstance qu’on voulait le condamner sans |’en- 
tendre; puisqu’il trouvait que c’était une injustice; com- 
ment se fait-il gu’aujourd’hui, changeant de front, il vient 
devant Ja Chambre, demander qu’on condamne ces trois 
jeunes gens, qui n’ont pas méme l’occasion de se faire 
entendro ? [] veut les condamner sans qu’ils aient la chance 
de se faire entendre devant le comité des Débats, ou devant 
la Chambre. I] devrait, ce me semble, se montrer plus 
genéreux, plus magnanime, et faire l’application du prin- 
cipe dont il réclamait le bénéfice pour lui-méme, lorsqu’il 
était mis en accusation devant ses électeurs, 

Maintenant il y a une chose qui est frappante, c’est que 
cette brochure a été écrite en décembre 1885, et que ce 
n’est réelloment qu’a cette session, en 1888, que ces deux 
messiours se sentent insultés. Ceci me rappelle l’histoire 
d’un Allemand qui avait été au théatre et qui avait agssisté 
4 une comédie trés amusante. Au bout de trois semaines, il 
était A table avec sa femme a diner, et tout 4 coup il éclate 
de rire. Sa femme lui demande ce qu’iladrire. Il lui ré- 
pond : Je pense a cette comédie que j’ai entendue il y a 
trois semaines. O’était si dréle que je ne puis m’empécher 
de rire. Ces messieurs sont pires que |’AHemand ; cela leur 
a@ pris trois ans avant de découvrir quils avaient été insul- 
tés dans leur honneur et de venir se plaindre devant cette 
Chambre, 
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M. )’Orateur, il est un fait qu’il est bon de signaler. L’ho- 
norable Secrétaire d’Htat et l’honorable député de Richmond 
et Wolfe (M. Ives) disent: nous avons été insultés comme 
députés. Je nie cela, A l’époque ot cette brochure a ete 
écrite, ils n’étaient pas députés; ils n’étaient que de simples 
citoyens qui retournaient devant leurs électeurs pour se 
faire réélire, et par conséquent, M. Tremblay avait droit de 
discuter les questions publiques comme le faisaiont tous les 
citoyens, au point de vue de son parti. On ne peut donc 
invoquer cette raison, Kt quand ces messieurs viennent 
nous dire: nous étions des députés, je réponds : vous n’étiez 
pas des députés a cette époque-la; vous n’étiez que des 
citoyens qui sollicitiez la confiance publique, et vous etiez 
exposés, comme tous ceux qui recherchent la confiance 
publique, 4 voir votre politique critiquée. Et qu’est-co qu'il 
y avait de plus juste que de critiquer le programme meme 
de l’honorable Secrétaire d’Etat ? 

Maintenant, depuis que la prétendue offense a été com- 
mise, il y a eu dissolution du parlement, et il y a eu une 
session l’année derniére. Cependant, ces messieurs n’avaient 
pas encore senti qu’ils avaient été insultés. Mais & la session 
de 1888, probablement parce que de nouveaux aspirants se 
présentaient et désiraient prendre la place de nos trois amis, 
ils se sont apergus qu’ils avaient été profondement blessés 
dans leur honneur et qu'il fallait jeter ces trois jeunes gens 
sur le pavé aprés leur avoir donné l’assurance dans le passé 
qu’ils pouvaient prendre part aux luttes politiques et écrire 
dans les journaux sans s’exposer a perdre leur position. 

Voila, M. l’Orateur, l’injustice criante que l’on menace 
de commettre au préjudice de ces trois personnes. L’hono- 
rable secrétaire d’Ktat dit: J’ai été insulté dans mon hon- 
neur. Kh bien! s’il a été insulté dans son honneur, deux 
recours lui étaient ouverts: il pouvait s’adresser aux tribu- 
naux, ou porter sa plainte devant cette Chambre. Mais 
s'il voulait venir devant cette Chambre, il devait mottre en 
accusation réguliére ces trois jeunes gens afin de leur per- 
mettre d’étre entendus, et ne pas les condamner sans les 
entendre. Cependant la Chambre se rappelle que lorsque 
nous avons demandé Ja production des papiers concernant 
cette affaire, sans l’intervention de l’honorable ministre des 
travaux publics nous n’aurions pas pu les mettre devant 
la Chambre. Les documents étaient en frangais et la majo- 
rité anglaise de cette Chambre aurait été forcée de juger 
cette question sans pouvoir s’en rendre compte. C’est grace 
a la magnanimité de honorable ministre des travaux 
publics que la majorité dans cette Chambre a été mise en 
mesure d’apprécier les faits et de pouvoir donner un vote 
avec connaissance de cause. 

Si ces messieurs se sont rendus coupables d’injures aussi 
graves qu’on le prétend envers l’honorable Secrétaire d’ Htat 
ils sont passibles de dommager-intéréts. Mais j’en appelle 
4 mes honorables amis, qui sont deux avocats distingués, et 
je leur demande s'ils réclamaient des tribunaux des dom- 
mages pour ce qui est contenu dans cette brochure, s’ils 
recevraient un millier de piastres, le montant du salaire 
d’une année de ces messieurs ? Certainement ron. Ce serait 
des dommages excessifs. Eh bien ! pourquoi cette Chambre 
qui est le plus haut tribunal du pays rendrait-elle un juge- 
ment qui serait contraire 4 celui qui serait readu par les 
tribunaux du pays auxquels l’honorable Secrétaire d’Etat 
aurait di s’adresser ? 

Je terminerai ces quelques remarques en citsnt un article 
de la Minerve & propos d’ure destitution, que l’honorable 
Secrétaire d’Htat ferait bien de méditer avant de persister 
davantage a demander la destitution de ces trois messieurs. 
Voici ce que disait la Minerve Ala date du 23 mai 1863. 
L’article est intitulé “ Une destitution est une tache. ” Voici 
comment se lit cet article :— 

Kt pourtant sous le régne du ministére McDonald-Sicotte toute lin- 
fluence de M. Dorion a servi 4 inaugurer un large systéme de destitu- 
tions iniques, cruelles, révoltantes ! Des employés civils consciencieux, 
integres, capables et sans reproches, ont été impitoyablement jetés sur 

Mr. LANGELIER (Montmorency.) 


le pavé, sans égard pour leurs familles réduites 4 la géne, souvent 4 la 
misére, par suite de cette cruauté chez les hommes du pouvoir. ‘‘Ils 
comptaient surla foi publique pour étre maintenus dans leurs situa- 
tions,” mais avec de3 ministres qui du commencement 4 la fia se sont 
moqués de la foi jurée, ont conspiré contre leurs propres paroles et leurs 
propres engagements, 4 quoi servent les notions ordinaires d’ honneur et 
de morale ? f : ind 
.. ‘© Vous avez beau faire vous resterez petit, trés petit & cote deg 

hommes du caractére moral de M. le Dr Meilleur que vous pouvez 
destituer, que vous pouvez réduire 4 la misére, quand un hasard infor- 
tuné vous donne le pouvoir, mais que vous ne réussirez jamais 4 rabais- 
ser dans l’estime publique! ! Une destitution est une tache, mais quand 
elle est faite injustement et tyranniquement; la tache s’imprime au front 
du ministre sans cceur et sans entrailles qui sesertde la force que donne 
Vautorité pour persécuter ses compatriotes | 

Je crois gue si l’honorable secrétaire d’Ktat méditait cet 
article de la Minerve, il s’apercevrait quil a fait fausse 
route, et il retirerait conjointement avec l’honorable dépu'é 
de Richmond et Wolfe (M. Ives) les accusations qu’ils ont 
portées contre messieurs Tremblay et Poirier. J’espére que 
si la Chambre est déterminée 4 en venir 4 la conclusion que 
ces messieurs doivent étre destitués, elle leur accordera au 
moins cette justice élémentaire, 4 laquelle tout le monde a 
droit, c’est-a-dire de pouvoir produire leur défense soit 
devant un comité de cette Chambre, soit ailleurs. 


Mr.. CASEY. Mr, Speaker, the argument in regard to 
the original resolution before the House has been left 
largely in the hands of legal gentlemen, but it must not be 
forgotten that every member of Parliament is supposed to 
be as good a lawyer as another, especially in his experi- 
ence of parliamentary practice. Now, Sir, as you are 
well aware, although I am not a lawyer, although I can- 
not claim to be a venerable individual, 1 am beginning to 
find myself rather a venerable member of the House. For 
that reason I have no hesitation in expressing my Opinion 
on the point of parliamentary. law that has been raised, 
and without going over all the arguments that have been 
adduced, it seems to me, Sir, clear that no individual can 
deal with the employés either on the reporting or the 
translating of the Debates, but that they are to be dealt 
with by the committee of this House appointed for that 
special purpose. {t appears certainly that that committee 
did attempt last year, by a close vote, to transfer the re- 
sponsibility in regard to the dismissal to the committee or 
to the Speaker or to the Committee on Internal Discipline ; 
but, Sir, they failed in doing 80, because that having 
passed in the committee, neither the chairman nor 
anybody else would venture to move the adoption of 
that report to the House, and the report became 
consequently so much waste paper. Therefore the respon- 
sibility of the committee to the translators and the power 
to dismiss or appoint remains where it always has been in 
the hands of the committee, and when the committee at- 
tempted to deprive itself of that power or responsibility it 
was not successful. The committee and the committee 
al ne remained responsible for all dealings with those em- 
ployés. The consequence is that when the Speaker or 
anybody else pretends to have dismissed those translators 
that pretended dismissal is null and void. Those translators 
are officers of the House to-night as much as they were 
when first appointed according to my view of parliamentary 
law, and will remain so until they are dismissed by the 
House or the committee of the House appointed to deal 
with such questions. I believe that in a court of law those 
translators could collect their pay for the part of the session 
during which they have been here and have not got their 
salaries, and I believe if they went into the Hxchequer 
Court they could collect their salaries until they are pro- 
perly dismissed. I am sorry to find that not only the 
Speaker illegally and against the orders of the House pre- 
tended to dismiss those men, but at the same time he has 
appointed others in their places who are drawing the 
salaries which are due to the men whom he unfairly 
and improperly professed to strike off the roll, That is 
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my view of the technical question. My hon. friend from 
Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) being a lawyer himself, 
has attempted to deal with this question of parliamentary 
law, but he has, as usual, only shown his complete ignor- 
ance of the subject. The hon. gentleman quoted to usa 
statute which gave the Speaker power after enquiry to dis- 
miss any employé of the House. He forgot two things. 
He forgot that the statute was passed soon after Confedera- 
tion, and long before there had been any Debates Commit- 
tee, and long before there were any employés under the 
care of that committee, Therefore the wording of that 
statute cannot possibly refer to those employés. Above 
all, he forgot to tell us that the Speaker did not hold an 
enquiry before proceeding to dismiss those men on the ex 
parte statement of two supporters of the Government which 
appointed him, and he took upon himself, without enquiry 
or without giving the translators a chance to defend them- 
selves, to exercise an illegal power by telling them that they 
were dismissed and preventing them from drawing salaries 
to which they are legally entitled at the present moment. 
The hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe is ignorant of 
the fact that the statute does not apply to these employés, 
and he forgot to tell you what he knew very well, that even 
if the statute did apply, the Speaker did not carry out its 
terms. That statute authorises him to hold an enquiry and 
afterwards to suspend ; but he held no enquiry, and instead 
of suspending these officials he dismissed or professed to 
dismiss them, Then, the hon. member brought up the case 
of Mr. Tassé, who was a transiator in 1873, and whose case 
he said was precisely similar to this one. Here again the 
hon. member for Texas—I beg his pardon, the hon. member 
for Richmond and Wolfe —it was pure slip of the tongue— 
displayed his utter ignorance of the business of the House. 
He has confused Mr. Tassé, translator of official documents, 
parliamentary papers, bills, and so on, with the translators 
of the Debates. The twu classes of men are perfectly dis- 
tinct. Instead of the cases being precisely similar, they are 
as opposed to each other as any two cases can possibly be. 
Mr. Tassé, translator of parliamentary papers, was a per- 
manent employé of the House, regularly appointed by the 
Speaker and dismissable by the Speaker. He was dismissed 
by the Speaker in pursuance of his undoubted right, But the 
three translators in question were translators of the Debates, 
not appointed by the Speaker, but by a special committee of 
this House, to whom the House has entrusted all its powers 
of appointing and dismissing translators of the Debates. I do 
not discuss the question whether Mr. Tassé was properly 
dismissed or not, as that does not apply to the present ques- 
tion. Then, the hon. gentleman discussed the case of an 
extra clerk, which is just the same as that of Mr. Tassé. 
Extra clerks are taken on by the Speaker’s appointment, 
and are dismissed by him at any time with or without 
cause. There again there is no resemblance whatever to 
the case of these three translators of the Debates. Then, 
the hon. member found the case of Mr. DeCelles, who was a 
translator cf the Debates in 1876, and he thought surely 
that his case must be parallel to the present cese; but he 
forgot, if he ever knew it, which I greatly doubt, that pre- 
vious to 183, the translation of the Debates was done by 
contract, and that the translators at that time were not 
officials of this House in the sense they are now. There- 
fore that case is not at all parallel to the case before us. 
Now, the hon. member said that the quotations made by my 
hon. friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) were from La Presse, 
with which none of the translators were connected, There 
again he showed that he had not been listening to the 
speech of my hon, friend, for the quotations made by the 
hon. member for Bothwell were not made from La Presse 
chiefly, but the most damaging of those quotations were 
made fiom Le Monde,a paper of which Mr, Lasalle, one 
of the translators who is still retained on the staff, is the 
editor, 


Mr, CHAPLEAU, He is not the editor, although he is 
a writer on a paper. 


Mr, VANASSH. The extracts the hon. member read 
were not from Le Monde. 


Mr. CASEY. I have some of them here, and they are 
from Le Monde. If the hon. Secretary of State says of his 
own personal knowledge that Mr. Lasalle is only a writer 
and not the editor of that paper, I accept the statement ; 
but it is quite proper to assume, when Mr. Lasalle was 
known to be campaigning against the hon. Secretary of 
State at that time—— 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. No. 


Mr. CASEY, Not against him individually, but against 
the Government of which he igs a member—that those 
writings in the paper of which he wrote the campaigning 
parts, were from the pen of Mr, Lasalle. My hon. friends 
the hon. Secretary of State and the hon. member for Rich- 
mond and Wolfe are certainly to be congratulated on the 
outcome of their action on this occasion. They appear to 
have sought two things—relief from some who troubled 
them, and public notoriety. They have obtained both. 
They have obtained a degree of notoriety which 
one of them at least, the hon. member for  Rich- 
mond and Wolfe, would probably never have at- 
tained under any other cireumstances. They have 
obtained relief from trouble by getting rid of these gentle- 
men who are thorns in their sides, though it remains to be 
seen what the House and the law may have to say about 
the supposed dismissal, But I have to call attention tothe 
fact that they do not unite in their treatment of the cascs 
in all points. They unite in declaring themselves, by the 
action they have taken and the speeches they have made, 
the two members on that side of the House who have the 
thinnest skins, who most quickly and deeply feel anything 
that may be said or done against them, who are the most 
ready to resent against a helpless employé of this House 
something that may have been said against them in the 
heat of the political arena. Ido not know any two hon. 
gentlemen on that side of the House who would have put 
themselves in the places of those hon. gentlemen, and I say 
it to the credit of the party. Does anyone suppose that the 
hon. Minister of Public Works, who is sitting beside the 
hon, Secretary of State, would have acted in this way if 
these translators had taken the same action, and used the 
same language against him in the heat of the campaign? 
He has been attacked time and again in much more violent 
language than that used by Messrs. Tremblay and Poirier, 
and have we ever heard of his asking for the dis- 
missal of any of those who have attacked him? No. 
It is these two junior members of the House who have 
shown themselves so impatient. Although much the 
juniors of the hon, the Minister of Public Works, they have 
shown themselves much more forward, much more impa- 
tient of contradiction, much more inclined to wreak ven- 
geance on those over whom they may think they have 
power. It is this young member of Parliament and this 
young member of the House who have taken advantage of 
their position to gratify personal spite in this way on these 
men. The right hon. the First Minister, the hon. the 
Minister of Public Works, or any of the other gentlemen 
who sit on the Treasury benches, would not be suspected 
by anybody on this side of taking such a course, and we 
would not have suspected it of these hoa. gentlemen if they 
had not convicted themselves by the action they have 
taken. They have shown that they possess influence of 
a very peculiar and extraordinary kind with the Cabinet. 
What is the sum and substance of the reasons they 
give for asking the dismissal of the translators? 
They produce a number of utterances made by these 
translators on the hustings, but it is perfectly clear that 
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these utterances, made during the campaign, were not more 
injurious than the utterances of Conservative employés who 
have been retained in their positions, and if hon. members 
who are now hand in glove with the Ministry. After sett- 
ing out that these translators, whose political autonomy 
had never been hitherto questioned, had used the language 
which everybody else had used on the public platform, the 
hon. the Secretary of State says : 

“ T could neither speak to them nor consult them in this House, and 

I say sincerely that their presence in the precincts of the House is to me 
8 nuisance, which no one has the right to subject a» member of Parlia- 
ment to.” 
And because the hon. the Secretary of State thinks their 
presence is a nuisance, he, in his high mightiness, the Great 
Mikado, the grand Lama, says the presence of these men— 
never mind their wives and families—is a nuisance to him 
and they must be dismissed. Thatis not enough. A still 
greater power appears on the scene in the person of the 
hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe who says speaking 
of Mr. Rémi Tremblay : 

“ He is unfit for the position he occupies, his presence is distasteful to 

me, I cannot have any communication with him, andI ask that he be 
dismissed from the service of the House of Commons.” 
The presence of Mr. Tremblay was a nuisance to the Sec- 
retary of State and distasteful to the all-powerful member 
for Richmond and Wolfe. If it were parliamentary to use 
the phrase, I should say that such language on the part of 
any two members of this House in regard to any employés 
depending on their positions for the support of their fami- 
lies, was nothing short of scandalous, The hon. the Secre- 
tary of State defended this action on the ground that the 
dignity of the House required it, and he said he would 
take the same course if any other member of the House 
except himself had been attacked. He made a very grand 
speech and played his ré’e very well, indeed; but when 
our unfortunate friend from Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. 
Ives) took the floor, he did what the Irishman did, he 
opened his mouth and put his foot in it, or rather 
he put both his feet in it, for he destroyed the 
whole case which the Secretary of State had so labor. 
iously built up. The hon. member for Richmond and 
Wolfe told us plainly that it was not with him a question 
of the offended dignity of the House, it was not because 
Mr. Rémi Tremblay had said anything insulting to him, 
but it was because he had made too many Rouge votes in 
the county of Richmond and Wolfe. Had Mr. Tremblay 
confined himself to one parish, the hon. member said, I 
would not have minded it, but wherever I went he followed 
me, and he was making Rouge votes and abusing me every- 
where. The whole case of the hon. the Secretary of State 
is thus given away. It was not a question of the dignity 
of the House, but a question of making Rouge votes. When 
we come to the question of the offensive language used, let 
me ask you to compare it with that used by present sup- 
porters of the Government in the course of the agitation 
that followed the execution of Louis Riel. One gentleman 
is reported by La Presse as having said in Montreal on the 
26th November : 

‘The Ministers have proved that they are heartless. 
one whose name is never mentioned has been shameful.’’ 
I am informed that “the one whose name is never men- 
tioned ” is the hon, the Minister of Militia. 

‘‘ This being, whose name has been banished from the Canadian 


dialect, attended a banquet where Riel’s head was a surprise dish offered 
to the guests.’’ 


That banquet, I believe, was the banquet at Winnipeg. 


The conduct of 


“Sir John made a great-mist-ke if he thought the Provi fits ie : : 
g Se rotest, and he | iBVestigation before the Speaker in order to clear their 


Quebec would accept Riel’s execution without a word of protest, and he 
will be dismissed from power as he deserves. These sentiments are 
engraved within our hearts, and it is the duty of all those who can act 


in a manly way to avenge the death of Riel by dismissing f : +1): ; 
aoe 8 ee Pood ene trom power campaign they wore willing to retract and apologise. But 


the men who have steeped their hand in the b 
half-breeds.’’ 


Mr. CGaAszy, 


d of the leader of the 


An hon, MEMBER, Oh, Oh. 


Mr. CASEY. I hear hon. gentleman over there, and I 
think I could point him out. If I told him who the gentleman 
is who is reported by the Presse to have used that language, 
he would not speak to him any more. That gentleman is 
the hon. member for Hochelaga, at present a member of 
this House, and a warm supporter of the Government which 
he then attacked in such scathing terms. He is now, however, 
fit to associate with the Ministers and honored—I do not 
deny that he is justly honored—by them, but | say that 
while the Government are glad to have the support of that 
hon. gentleman, those other two gentlemen which happened 
to be on the opposite side of politics, and who have taken 
away more votes from the hoa, the Secretary of State and 
from the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe than the 
hon. member for Hochelaga, have to be sacrificed. I claim 
that there is neither British fair play nor common sense 
nor justice in the whole transaction. 


An hon. MEMBER, Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Mr, CASEY. As the old cock crows, the young cock 
learns, I hear a cock crowing on the benches, and I 
would advise that boy, for he must be a boy member, or he 
would know better, to observe the conduct, not only of 
those immediately in front of him, but of those in the front 
rows, and like them to listen quietly to what is said. My 
hon, friend from Montmorency (Mr. Langelier) read in 
French several interesting expressions of opinion made by 
different members of the House and others; one or two of 
which I beg leave to read also in English, becau-e ] am 
afraid that many of my fellow citizens from Ontario were 
not able to follow him in French. A despatch was sent to 
the Government on the 13th November, 1885, as follows :— 


“ Under the circumstances Riel’s execution would be an act of cruelty 
of which we refuse to share the responsibility.” 


And that was signed not by any unfortunate translators, but 
by the following members of the House:—Messrs. C. J. 
Coursol, Alphonse Desjardins, D. Girouard, IF. Vanasse, L. 
H. Massue, F. Dupont, A. L. Desaulniers, J. B. Daoust, J. 
G. H. Bergeron, J. W. Bain, P. B. Benoit, H. Guilbault, G. 
A. Gigault, G. Labrosse, L. L. L, Desaulniors, F. Dugas and 
H. Hurteau ; in all seventeen, and th’s despatch was pub- 
lished in Le Monde on the 14th November, and Le Monde 
stated that despatches to the same effect were signed, by 
whom do you suppose? By Messrs. Ouimet, Fortin, 
McMillan, Taschereau, Landry and Lesage. If any one 
could say anything more severe in reference to the Govern- 
ment than that Riel’s execution would be an act of cruelty, 
which was practically putting them in the position of mur- 
dering the man, I do not know what could be said. Some 
of these gentlemen have no doubt reconsidered their 
decision, and they had undoubtedly a right to reconsider it, 
but, if they are still treated as honorable men and upright 
members of Parliament after making such a declaration, why 
should these poor men who said the same thing and no more 
be treated as they have been? I think thit the language 
used by these translators on the platform and in the press 
was just the same as that which was used by tho French 
opponents of the Government at that time. They just took 
the tone of the campaign that was going on, and when they 
were accused of having used language of that kind, what 
did they do? Everyone of tkose gentlemen wrote to the 
Speaker and protested that, if they had been carried away 
by the heat of the campaign into using language which was 
improper or insulting, they wished to retract any offensive 
or insulting words they had used, and they asked for an 


skirts. They denied that they had done so in the first 
place, but they said that, if they had in the heat of the 


the Speaker did not grant them what, under the statute, he 
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was bound to grant them, an enquiry, which they were 
entitled to, not as an act of grace buatas an act of right and 
of law. No, they were not granted that enquiry, but their 
heads came off at the demand of the great Mikado and the 
Grand Llama. | overlooked one extract in French which 
deserves to go on the pages of the Hansard in Hnglish as 
well, The hon. member for Hochelaga (Mr. Desjardins) at 
the same meeting to which I have referred, said, accord- 
ing to the report in one of his own papers: 


“ The Ministers have constantly deceived us ”’ 


And he concluded by saying: 


‘Let Sir John’s career, which commenced under the ghastly light 
of the burning of the Parliament House at Montreal, come to an end 
behind Riel’s gibbet. We must refuse our support to those who have 
sold usin the Federal Cabinet.”’ 


What could be stronger than that? 
Mr. DESJARDINS. Did I say that? 


Mr. CASEY. That was reported in a Montreal news- 
paner, and it has not been denied up to this day that the 
hon. gentleman used that language. When an hon, mem- 
ber of this House, who is still an honored supporter of tho 
Premier, can say that the career of the right hon. gentle- 
man commenced under the ghastly light of the burning of 
the Parliament House at Montreal, which is true enough 
but is not pleasant for him to hear, and when he can remain 
the friend, and the honored friend, of the Premier, why 
should we allow the personal spite of two members of 
this House—one a junior member of the House, the other 
a junior member of the Government—to be wreaked on 
three innocent individuals who did not say more, who did 
not say as much, and upon whose dismissal depends the 
support not only of themselves but of their wives and 
families? Everyone who was in Parliament at the time, 
and everyone who has read the documents which are before 
the House knows that perfect freedom of political action 
was allowed to all the gentlemen who were appointed on 
the Debates staff in 1483, especially to the translators, It 
was known that they were journalists, it was known that 
they would be here as special correspondents or editorial 
correspondents if they wore not here as travslators, and it 
was admitted on all hands, as is proved, that they retained 
their political liberty. The only proper accusation that 
could be brought sgainst them would be that they exceeded 
the proper limits by attacks upon members of the Govern- 
ment who were members of this House. It has been proved 
that their remarks were below the standard of the remarks 
which were hurled against hon. Ministers by some of their 
present supporters during the campaign in Quebec and the 
agitation which followed the death of Riel. Therefore there 
cvuld be no reason for their dismissal. A great point has 
been made as to their attacking members of Parliament, 
but it must be remembered that at that time the hon, mem- 
ber for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) and the hon. the 
Secretary of State were not members of the House any 
more than the translators, or the reporters, or the pages 
on the floor of the House. They were simply citizens 
who were asking the electors to make them members 
of the House, and they had no more right to 
consideration than any other man who was asking 
for election. If the House were to be dissolved to-morrow, 
the hon. the Premier, except on account of his age and 
experience and his venerable appearance, would have no 
more right to ask for consideration than if he were the 
greenest farmer from a backwoods settlement. Neither the 
Premier nor the farmer would be a member of this House, 
In regard to the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe 
(Mr. Ives), who is not even a member of the Cabinet, the 
case is much stronger, and I think the depositions, which I 
hope everyone has read or will read if he has not read them 
already, which were put in by that hon, gentleman in sup- 
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And so on, 


port of his own case, show that the language which he 
complains of as insulting to himself was not as strong as 
that which was used against the Government by hon. mem- 
bers of this House with whom he feels himself honored to 
associate to-day. That is the whole case, and I think the 
House, if it acts upon considerations of justice, will see, in 
the words of the amendment, that these men should not 
have been dismissed, even if it wete within the Speaker’s 
jurisdiction to dismiss them, and further, that it was not 
within his jurisdiction to dismiss them at all. But I waive 
the technical point, and I think I am within tho facts of 
the case when I say that, if he had the jurisdiction, the 
facts did not warrant his dismissing these men. 


Mr. DAVIN. I do not know that I should have intruded 
upon this debate but for some remarks which were mado 
by the hon. member for North York (Mr, Mulock), That 
hon. gentleman indulged in some wit of the same kind as 
some others who have spoken on the same side have in- 
dulged in, J will only say this, that having listened attenti- 
vely to this debate, my admiration for the logical power 


‘has been displayed on this side of the House, is only sur- 
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passed by {the pleasure that I experienced at those witty 
sallies that we have been delighted with. Itis evidently 
considered a triumph of humor on the part of the hon, 
gentleman who has just taken his seat to refer to my hon. 
friend from Richmond and Wolfe as the member for Texas, 
and then correct himself as though he had fallen into that 
lapsus inadvertently. Aid when the hon. member for 
North York (Mr. Mulock) referred to my hon. friend the 
member for Hast Grey (Mr. Sproule) because that hon. 
gentleman most properly said “question,” when the hon. 
member was travelling as far away from the question as 
any hon. gentieman who has spoken on that side and that, 
Sir, is speaking as strongly as one can—when the hon. 
member for East Grey cried “ question,” the refined wit, 
the high culture of the hon. member for North York, 
found expression in the declarations “it was a pity Darwin 
was not here, because he would be aided in finding the miss- 
ing link.” Well, Sir, l apprehend that the features of the 
missing link would at once be moral as well as physical, 
LT apprehend that the intellectual and moral features of the 
missing link would find this peculiarity, that they would 
have no power of co-ordinating facts. Sir, L have listened 
to hon. gentlemen after hon. gentlemen here to-night, and 
I am bound to say that had I not heard them speak on 
othér occasions, and if I had not heard them talk over the 
tea table down in the supper room, at times when [ saw 
some evidence that they are capable of reasoning, I should 
have thought Darwin need not go to the member for Hast 
Grey, but he might find all the moral features of the miss- 
ing link amongst hon. gentlemen who have been speaking 
on the Opposition to-night. Why, Sir, when I heard the 
hon. gentleman from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) speak, I was 
amazed at his finding an analogy between tho position of 
Dr, Kenealy, a member of the British House of Commons, 
and one of the gentlemen employed as translators in this 
House. But another hon. gentleman insists, in fact one 
hon. gentleman after another insists, that there is no 
analogy whatever between an ordinary sessional clerk 
and a translator though there are all sorts of ana- 
logies between the position of a member of the 
English House of Commons and one of the translators of 
this House. Sir, I fear that the brain of my hon. friend the 
member for Bothwell is a brain of defective analogies. My 
hon. friend is a learned man, he is a man Of great industry, 
acd his mind is stored with facts, but he is incapable of co- 
ordinating them, and the consequence is that he belongs to 
that race of statesmen who are very learned but who are 
always wrong. He is like a clock with an elaborate face to 
it, but that never tells the right time. I like to hear him, 
I like to look at him, but I will say this, that the gonius of 
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persuasion may have kissed his brow, but it was with frozen 
lips. Now, Sir, there are three questions before this House. 
The hon. leader of the Opposition, like a statesman, raised 
the question of the jurisdiction of the Speaker, I will not 
trouble the House with going over the ground that was so 
admirably gone over by my hon. friend for Richmond and 
Wolfe, but Ido say that he and the learned Minister of 
Justice showed clearly that the Speaker has jurisdiction in 
this case. Then the hon. member for Bothwell comes in 
with an amendment and he casts doubt on the position 
taken by his leader; to use the admirable expression of the 
hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe, he proposes a 
vote of want of confidence inhis leader. He says that even 
if the Speaker have no jurisdiction, still, under the circum. 
stances of the case, the Speaker should not have dismissed 
these gentlemen. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. If he had jurisdiction. 


Mr. DAVIN. Even if he have jurisdiction. I am 
obliged to my right hon. friend. That is not the only time 
he has corrected me; I am always satisfied to be corrected 
from thatsource. Mr, Speaker, he then,in a certain sense, pro- 
posed a vote of want of confidence in himself, and he goes on 
to say, as knowing that he had not taken a very secure posi- 
tion, that “in the opinion of this House the language used 
by those translators was not more violent than the language 
used by translators who have not been dismissed.” Why, 
Sir, this is not a hasty utterance in debate, this is not a 
hasty expression, that the ebullient genius of my hon. 
friend might have led to; this is a carefully worded amend- 
ment, and what do we find? We find this hon, gentleman 
taking up this logical position that, because some other 
translators may have done wrong, therefore the translators 
whose wrong-doing has been brought to the attention of 
the Speaker, should go scott free, The hon. gentleman isa 
lawyer, and what would be thought of him, what would a 
judge think of him, if he were to defend a criminal at the 
bar by saying: “ My Lord, I grant you that the case is 
very strong against this criminal, but there are at 
least half a dozen men just as bad who have 
never been arrested.” As I say, Sir, it is part 
and parcel of the logic that has been manifested. Take this 
newspaper scrap business. The style with which they dis- 
cuss these newspaper extracts! I have heard, Sir, of thun- 
der and small beer, this is a case of thunder and big scia- 
sors. They come here with their newspaper scraps. What 
on earth does it matter to this House what the Minerve 
said? The hon. gentleman for Bothwell declared that he 
should approach this question in a judicial spirit—what 
does it matter to this House what one newspaper after 
another has said? The question we have to decide here, 
in the first place, is, has the Speaker jurisdiction? Then 
the other question has been raised, whether, if he has juris- 
diction, he has properly exercised that jurisdiction. Now, Sir, 
about the accuracy of my bon. friend the member for Elgin 
(Mr. Casey). He brought that light, airy artillery of his wit 
and power on some hon. gentlemen opposite, and he spoke 
of the inaccuracy of the hon, member for Richmond and 
Wolfe. Well, Sir, the hon, gentleman himself declares that 
the three translators appealed to the Speaker, that they 
wanted an enquiry before the Speaker. He said that 
with the documents in his hands. What is the fact? 
They never did anything of the kind. They wanted an 
enquiry before the Debates Committee, of which I happen to 
be a member, and when the question came before that com- 
mittee we discussed it very fully, and what we decided was 
this: That while we were seized as regards any question of 
want of efficiency on the part of these men as translators, 
we had nothing whatever to do with their conduct apart 
from that; and we referred the matter back to the Speaker. 
And what does the Speaker do? The Speaker meets that 


committee of the House that has charge of the conduct of! 


Mr. Davin. 


what might be called the government of the household 
here. They met, they discussed the conduct of those 
gentlemen, and they decided that it was not in the public 
interest they should be retained. What idea have hon. 
gentlemen of what should be done? Did they suppore that 
it is to be accepted for one moment that if the conduct of 
every subordinate employé of this Parliament is not 
such as entitles him to be retained in the employ- 
ment of Parliament, we are to meet every night 
like this, and hon. gentlemen are to come here with 
their newspaper scraps and give us these scissors rhetorics, 
all as to the question whether these gentlemen were properly 
dismissed or not? Why, the fact that we are debating this 
question here shows that ifany wrong were done, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Speaker will not be final and we will discuss it here, 
Far be it from me to say one harsh word of those gentle- 
men. I donot know them. That profession is cognate to 
the profession that I once had myself, and my sympathies, 
co far as I have any sympathies, would be with them. But 
what do we find? Tho hon. member for Elgin (Mr. Casey) 
says that they apologised, he says that they expressed 
regret, Iam sorry to say that the worst part of the con- 
duct of those genilemen is not, in my opinion, what they 
said on the hustings when fighting a political battle, but it 
was in the demeanor they assumed when dealing with the 
Speaker who represents this House of Commons. Their 
position is this: they defied the Speaker. They said: “ You 
have no jurisdiction, we appeal to the Debates Commit- 
tee. They say they have an independent position 
which has been recognised. And how do they prove 
this independent position? By answering that they 
are in the employ of the Parliament of Canada, in the employ 
of the Government of Canada therefore, which represents 
this House for executive purposes, and yet they can go 
broadcast through the country and try to lower the efficiency 
of that Government by lowering its dignity. Do hon. 
members think that the position is tolerable? The hon. 
member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr, Ives) quoted certain 
dicta, but there are stronger dicta which the hon. gentle- 
man might have quoted if he had thought of them; these 
are statements of a gentleman who will be thought the 
highest authority by hon, gentlemen of the Opposition. I 
have the language bsfore me of Mr. Blake, who said :— 

‘‘ So long ag nomination by patronage continues, resulting generally 

in the appointment of one friend of the party in power, it must be agreed 
in the course of time that public officers must dissociate themseives alto- 
gether from the field of politics. Everything pointed to the position 
that a public servant should be neutral—that he should have nothing to- 
do with politics, that he should not consider himself the servant of the 
majority or the minority, but the servant of the whole people, that he 
should have such relations to the members of this House that the most 
active partisans on either side might have free, frank and friendly com- 
munication with him on public matters ” 
And yet with such statesman-like language on the part 
of the late leader of the Opposition, a man whom we 
all honor, a man held in reverence by the Opposition 
here, we have one member of that party after another 
rising and denouncing the Secretary of State, forsooth, 
because he gave expression to the very difficulty that has 
been sketched by Mr. Blake here, He found it difficult to 
meet those people he said ; it was not pleasant to meet 
them; hecould not have that frank and free discussion 
with them that Mr. Blake said was essential to that 
relationship not merely between a member of the Govern- 
ment and an employé of this House, but between the 
humblest member of this House and such an employé, 
That is not all, In the same speech Mr, Blake said: 

“ But there was a concurrence of opinion among both parties that 
their right ought to be simply the right of voting (that is the employee), 
and that any public servant who went farther than that went beyond 
the line of his duty, anddeserved censure if not dismissal. He said 
dismissal.’’ 

Then Mr, Mackenzie in the same debate spoke equally 
strongly. He said ; 
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“It was quite enough that they should have the right to vote under 
the law ; but it was altogether intolerable that civil servants should 
actively engage as electioneering agents.”’ 


Of course, we have the hon. member for Elgin (Mr. Casey) 
saying thata certain Act, the Act that has been quoted, 
was passed before the Hansard staff was organised. What 
difference does that make ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Notthe slightest. 


Mr. DAVIN. It requires that particular perspicuous orb, 
of which hon. gentlemen on the Opposition side have com- 
mand, to be able to see an analogy between a member of the 
British Parliament and one of the Hansard staff and to see 
no analogy between such an officer as is described in 
clause 16, and a membor of the Hansard ataff. 


An hon. MEMBER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. DAVIN. Iam really sorry that the hon. member 
for North York (Mr. Mulock) is not in his place, because 
he is a very learned gentleman, he is a distinguished 
graduate of ‘Toronto University, in fact I think he occupies 
the second position, that of Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and I will say this, that he is an honor to the Univer- 
sity. But, Mr. Speaker, I will say that his biblical educa- 
tion has been neglected. I am very sorry that he is not 
here, for I should have liked to have given him a lesson on 
biblical literature. He spoke of the Government of Canada 
as determined to dismiss these gentlemen, and determined 
not only to dismiss them, but to dismiss some people whom 
he deseribes as devoted to the shamrock, and it was beauti- 
ful to see the Donnybrook Fair enthusiasm he got up 
about those gentlemen. He seemed to think this Govern- 
ment is determined to destroy the shamrock and fleur 
I apprehend those hon. gentleman of the Rouge 
party, the leading and active members of the party 
are not very devoted to the fleur de lis. I should 
have thought it would be quite another emblem they 
would have been devoted to. As for the Government 
going against those gentlemen or against the devotees of 
the shamrock where was the evidence? None whatever. 
No more than there was any evidence for the assertions of 
the hon. member that this or that person wrote such articles 
to which he referred. But my hon. friend the member for 
North York (Mr. Mulock) referring to the language that 
the Supreme Power addressed to Elijah said that the Gov- 
erment was determined to destroy anyone who would not 
“ bend the knee to Baliol.” Well, Sir, of course we have 
heard of Baal. I know Baal, but Iam not acquainted with 
Baliol. There is a Baliol College at Oxford, but there is no 
connection whatever between the founder of Baliol College 
and the Baal that is referred to in that recondite quotation 
from Holy Writ. Sir, 1 am deeply grieved, I am grieved 
because I know something of the early training of my hon, 
friend, and I know he has been well brought up. I know he 
used to be sent to the Sunday School and that he was after- 
wards examined as to his achievements there and I am sure 
that he must have lately neglected his biblical studies to have 
given us that time honored quotation as ‘“ bends the knee 
to Baliol.” But, Sir, he is not in a very bad position, 
because on that side of the House he has the assistance of 
my ingenious friend, who is the very learned member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills), and I have uo doubt they will bring 
out a revised edition of the Old Testament between them, 
and ihe next time I turn to Kings, I will find that “ 7,000 
will not bow their knee to Baal,” but ‘7,000 will not bow 
their knee to Baliol,” and my hon. friend from Anx Harbor 
will declare that some editions of the Septuagint will be 
found with “ Baliol” init. Now, Sir, I want to call the 
attention of the House to the great inconvenience that 
might occur if the doctrines of these gentlemen were 
accepted. Suppose we accept the doctrine of the hon, 


member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), that. any conduct, no 
matter how violent against a member of this House, and of 
which a member of this House had complained, must 
yet be overlooked by the Speaker. Suppose we accept 
that, why, Sir, the language may be used towards a man 
that this House would elect a Speaker, and the Speaker 
would have to come in contact with those gentlemen 
who have used opprobrious and offensive and insulting 
expressions for which they never apologised ; because in 
those documents placed before us there is no apology and 
only to be found insult heaped upon insult, We have had 
the whole matter before us in the committee. Would it not 
be an unenviable position suppose my hon. friend the 
Secretary of State had been made Speaker, would the rela- 
tionship be a pleasant one between those gentlemen and the 
Speaker. I think, Sir, it would lead to a great deal that was 
undesirable. Sir, I have heard a great deal about the rights 
of journalists here.. I am a journalist if 1am anything. I 
have heard a great deal about the rights of journalists, but I 
never have considered tbat it was the right of a journalist 
to use language insulting towards any man. [If it is known 
that because gentlemen are journalists and have certain 
rights that they can come here and be employed as servants 
of this House and then go when they like and where they 
like and hurl insults and calumnies broadcast against some 
of the most honored men in this House, it would bea bad 
precedent. Why, Sir, the thing is perfectly improbable. 
I will say this in passing also that in this question we 
have nothing to do with the motives of my hon, friend the 
member for Richmond (Mr. Ives), or with the motives of 
the hon. the Secretary of State. I will not discuss their 
motives. I believe their motives to be good. I believe the 
Secretary of State, when he says that he is anxious for the 
dignity of the House, is sincere. Why, Sir, if a man occupy- 
ing his position were not jealous for the dignity of this House 
he would not be worthy of his position. When he says he 
is jealous for the dignity of this House I believe him, but, 
Sir, I put aside the question of his motives. We have 
nothing to do whatever with the motives no more than a 
judge administering the law would have anything to do 
with the motives of a man who had brought before his 
attention a person charged with certain offences. All the 
judge would have to do in such a case would be to decide 
where the indictment lay, whether the charges were proved, 
and whatever the motives might be he would have to find 
accordingly. Mr, Speaker, [ have brought before the 
House the points that struck me as I listened to this debate. 
I hope that my hon. friend, the member for Hochelaga 
(Mr. Desjardins), will speak on the subject, and he will go 
more fully probably than I have into what was done in the 
committee, if he should think it necessary sc to do. But, 
Sir, on this subject I may be permitted to express a hope 
which I trust will meet with the approval of the House. I do 
not know whether I should venture to express that hope. My 
hon. friend the member for Higin (Mr, Casey) spoke of 
himself as if he were an old member and he spoke of some 
hon, gentlemen as “ boys in parliamentary knowledge ” 
and ‘boys in parliamentary experience.’’ Well, Sir, in the 
same way I am a boy in parliamentary experience as com- 
pared with my hon. friend the member for Hlgin (Mr. Casey) 
and yet, Sir, I will venture—throwing myself on the indul- 
gence of the House—to express the hope that the older 
members will set 10 young members such as I am a better 
example of deliberative discussion in this assembly ; this 
the first deliberative assembly of Hnglish-speaking men 
after the Imperial Parliament, and that they will come here 
and debate as men with reason and with knowledge should 
debate and not come here reading bundles and yard arms 
long of newspaper extracts which have as much to do with 
the question and with the real issues as they woald have to 
do with the attempt to square the solar parallax. I have 
heard of a man who, in solving the problem of perpetual 
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motion, said he obtained a complete solution by contem- 
plating the diurations of 2 chipmonk’s tail. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Mr. Speaker, the dismissal of those 
officials has caused a considerable debate in the House. The 
translators are appointed by the House, the Hvnsard is a 
growth of the House and tho officers are appointed by the 
House and not by the Speaker. They are not officers of 
the House in the same way that other officers are appointed. 
It was only a few years ago since the Hansard was insti- 
tuted by the House and I understand and I expect that 
there should be fair play in this connection and that those 
who are appointed on the staff as translaiors or as short- 
hand reporters should bear a relative proportion to the 
strength of parties in this House. The translators, it 
appears, are eight in number, It appears that they took 

art in the election that was held in the beginning of 1887. 

t appears that both those who profess to be Conservatives 
and those who profess to be Reformers took part in that 
election, and I have no doubt they both displayed the 
same amount of zeal. I have not heard complaints 
against those translators who opposed gentlemen on this 
side of the House. It is well known that gentlemen on 
this side of the House are not apt to complain of every 
trifling case that arises; They have perhaps just as 
good cause as hon. gentlemen opposite to complain 
against these Hansard translators. It appears that at 
that time Richmond and Wolfe and the county of 
Terrebonne were without members; the House had been 
dissolved, and these gentlemen were not members of the 
House. These translators were, then only speaking of per- 
sons who were not members of the House; and if one side 
hada right, the other side had just as good a right to go out 
and take part in the election. It is not seriously contended 
that there shall be one law to govern those who are Conser- 
vatives, and another law to govern those who are Reformers. 
That would be a singular proposition to lay down; yet that is 
the principle on which the dismissal of these translators is 
based, I contend, and I think I contend rightly, that the 
Speaker has no authority to dismiss these translators; they 
were employed by the House, and can only be dismissed by 
the House. It is very probable that the translators did not 
know who the hon. member for Terrebonne, the Secretary 
of State was. Itis probable that they had not heard of the 
greatness of that distinguished man, or read his life and 
times by one of the papers in the Province of Quebes, This 
work gives the portrait of this distinguished man, But I 
will trouble the House to read a little of the life history 
which it gives of him, and if these translators had seen this 
and learned the great beight to which the hon. Secretary 
of State had attained in the political world, they might prob- 
ably not have ventured to say anything about that indivi- 
dual. This history says: 

‘in the 5th century betore Christ there appeared a man to whose car 
allthe people of Greece seemed attached. His insinuating and per- 
suasive eloquence had crowned him king of speech, and his oratorical 
contests which were but one series of victories gave to his century the 
name of Pericles. What an admirable analogy between that phase of 
Greek history and the present time in Canada? in the two countries all 
depends on speech. The acts of the Governments are discussed openly, 
the people take part in Government contests. Speech is sovereign. 
The statesman should be an orator. And if Pericles at Agora, in Athens, 
defended the rights of his people, here the Hon. Mr. Chapleau in seductive 
accents of persuasive eloquence supports with energy ihe rights of pro- 
gress and patriotism, everything connected with him recalls to miad 
that fine eloquence which fascinated and conquered antiquity and en- 
lightened the modern world with the purest rays of oratorical art. It is 
not the harsh and dry speech of the ancient Romans which had itd place 
rather in the bloody battles in the circus than in the debates in the 
forum, neither is that full and majestic eloquence, but an eloquence 
deep and often without originality of which Cicero is the most brilliant 
representative. Mr, Chapleau belongs to the finest class of exalted 
orators, the speech at the same time harmonious and sweet, his incom- 
parable mastery of irony, the broadness of his views and above all hig 


invincible love for his country have raised him to the rank of Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates.’’ 


Bat I will allow the hon. Secretary of State to speak for 


himself. He appears to have been brought up with the 
Mr. Davin, 


culture which my learned friend here (Mr. Davin) talks 
about. Under circumstances so agreeable and so refined, 
here is what he says of himself’: 

“What is politics? Until now I thought that it was the science of 
men and things applied to the administration of public affairs. I thought 
that it was the art of instructing the people and directing them towards 
their destinies in the world. WasI mistaken ? Am I therefore a simple- 
ton? It is true that I was very young when I learned the element of 

olitics. I liked politics before having known the way of interest, am- 
ition or intrigue. I studied polities before having understood the 
narrow meanness or the calculating impudence which is connected with 
it. I had just left college. I had read in the history of my country 
that my forefathers came of a race which could be said with reason : 
Gesta Dei per Francos.” 

That is what the hon, Secretary of State said of himself. 
He had studied politics before meanness and intrigue had 
entered into it; and ihis is the gentleman who insists on 
having two of his French compatriots removed for taking 
lessons at his feet, for standing on the same platform as 
himself and discussing public issues before the people. 
What were the reasons which led the Secretary of State to 
come and ask the Speaker to discuss them? It was for 
taking the same stand that not only he, but all the people 
in the Province of Quebec, took on that occasion. That is 
the head and front of their offending. That is why they 
are now being persecuted. I think the hon. Secretary of 
State has been studying intrigue to some extent since the 
time he went to school. Now we find him coming and 
asking the Speaker of this House to dismiss these transla- 
tors, because he says: 

‘“‘T could neither speak to them nor salute them in this House, and I 
say sincerely that their presence within the precincts of this House is 
for me ® nuisance to which it appears to me, no one has a right to 
subject a member of Parliament.”’ 

No doubt the hon. gentleman exclaimed to himself and 
wondered in his youth, 

‘Oh, why were voters made so Coarse, 
And M. P.’s made so fine ?” 

That is the sentiment he displays in the petty act of malice 
he seeks to inflict on these translators, because they exercised 
the privileges of British freemen at a time when they were 
not employed by this House to make known their opinions 
to the people among whom they lived. One of them states 
that he did not mention the name of the hon, member for 
Richmond and Wolfe, What an omission? To imagine 
that any person could write the history of this country and 
not mention the name of the hon, member for Richmond 
and Wolfe! Scarcely, if he had written the political hist- 
ory of the Province of Quebec. I wonder at the hon. 
member tor Richmond and Wolfe being so terribly thin- 
skinned as to be offended at the language these men have 
used, It is true the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe 
(Mr. Ives) bas been living away down in the sunny South 
for acertuin number of years. It is true he has taken a 
certain amount of surplus cash and invested it down in 
Texas—in that land where they are so polite, and where 
they are so light and free, that when he comes back here 
to Canada he is astonished that gentlemen in Canada 
have opinions and express their opinions in clear, straight- 
forward language without anybody gainsaying them. But 
the hon, member for Richmond and Wolfe, living down in 


Texas, having taken away the surpius earnings of the™ 
people in Quebec and Ontario and invested it there, says :— 


Why, it is a terrible thing ?—that the presence of these 


translators in the House is disgusting to him. After a resi-— 


dence of three or four years in Texas, he comes back and 
fiads they have used language he was not accustomed to 
hear in Toxas, and which was very offensive to him, Here 
is what he says: 


‘* He has algo written several articles for the press, abusing me and 
the Government, and he was and is a violent partisan, unfit for the 
position he occupies and whose presence is distasteful tome. I cannot 
have any communication with him.” : 


Poor fellow ! 
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“T ask that he be dismissed from the service of the House of 
Commons.”’ 
Just because his presence is distasteful. Is every hon. 
member to say that merely because an officer of this House 
is distasteful to him, that officer must be dismissed ? What 
would we come to if such were the rule? Why, the thing is 
absurd. It is a monstrous proposition to make, that because 
an officer of the House is offensive to the hon. member for 
Richmond and Wolfe, perfumed with the airs of Texas, the 
owner and master of a ranche down there, he must be dir- 
missed, I wonder why we should discuss that question here 
at all. Why should we not discharge these officials right 
away ? It was aterrible commentary on British institutions 
that they should think or say anything that would be offen- 
sive to the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe, with all 
his Texas air, brought up from the ranches of Texas; it is 
terrible that anything should be said against him, 
when he can stand the language of the cowboys and 
those who live down there. Now we find that those 
translators have not said anything that is very severe 
comparing their utterances and writings with the 
utterances of some strong supporters of the Government. 
We have a right ‘to expect that the members of this House 
should set the example to the officials and to the people of 
this country by using moderate language. If they expect 
the people to be moderate, if they expect the officials ot the 
House «to be moderate, they shouid be moderate themselves. 
In this House we have occasionally heard observations 
made, which, if followed out, would lead to most disastrous 
consequences to those who made them, but time smoothes 
down all these acerbities. We remember in this House 
hon. gentlemen making serious statements against other 
hon. gentlemen, and yet we have found that time, that 
smoothing agent, has removed all those disagreeable remin- 
iscences. We find those against whom the strongest 
epithets were used by leading members of the Government, 
afterwards honored by that Government, and recommended 
to Her Majesty as fit and proper subjects for royal decora- 
tion. Who can forget the observations made with regard 
to the hon. member for Montreal West (Sir Donald Smith), 
by the right hon. the First Minister; we all remember 
the epithets which were applied by the hon. the Minister of 
Finance on one oocasion in this House to that same hon, gen- 
tleman, and yet we see that same hon, member for Montreal 
West causing those gentlemen to go before Her Majesty and 
that he be named as one willing and deserving of knight- 
hood. Would it not be more manly for the Secretary of 
State and for the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe to 
allow time to heal this trouble and repair the wrongs that 
have been done? Why, this appears to have been a cold- 
blooded, premeditated thing. After the excitement had 
died away, three months after the elections, this Pericles, 
who, or his antitype, was born some years before Christ, 
lays this charge betore the Speaker of this House, and the 
Speaker himself has made statements, I believe, just as 
strong against the Government as those translators have. 
The Speaker was just as much opposed to their policy in 
regard to the execution of Riel as were the translators.. What 
did the Government do with him in order to convince this 
country of the insincerity of their course? They said 
to their friends.and to the people: We have executed Riel, 
and we believe that we were right in so doing; we have 
been condemned for doing it, but those who were opposed 
to us were knaves, cowards and traitors. And the 
Government led the people to believe in the sincerity of 
that statement, but what do we find? We find that they 
appointed to be the first commoner the hon. gentleman 
who gave them abuse without stint. They showed thus 
there was no sincerity in all the appeals they made to the 
Protestant element. What was their great slogan against 
the Reform party in the last elections? It was the cry of 
danger to. Confederation from French aggression, We were 


told by the Tories that Confederation was threatened by 
the stand taken by the French, and the Government wish 
to show by the dismissal of these translators that they are 
going to do something to resist the aggressive character of 
the French people, in this House at least. I would, if I did 
not fear being taken up for reading language that might 
perhaps associate my name with literature of a peculiar 
character, read what the right hon. the First Minister and 
the hon, Minister of Finance said, as reported in the Han- 
sard of 1878, It is perhaps best not to read it. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Give everything you can against him. 


Mr. LANDERKIN., [have an idea that the right hon. the 
First Minister might probably not care to hear the lan- 
guage he used some years ago. I do not know that he ever 
publicly retracted that language, or that the hon. the 
Minister of Finance ever publicly retracted it, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Do not spare him, let us have it? 


Mr, LANDERKIN. As that seems to be the general 
desire, I will read it, The hon. member for Montreal West 
(Sir Donald Smith) was then a member of this H«use, he 
represented a constituency in Manitoba, There were some 
differences of opinion existing between the First Minister 
and the Finance Minister and the hon, member for Mont- 
real West, and they set to work to clear up these difficul- 
ties the last day of the last Parliament of lo73. They 
came here and‘had a most animating—I do not know what 
other form of description I might give it, but I will let you 
judge for yourself as to the epithet that should be applied. 
After they had sparred, Mr, Tupper said: “ Coward, coward, 
sit down.” They went or a little further, and Mr. Tupper says: 
“Coward, coward, coward,” Mr, Smith says: “ You are the 
coward.” They go on a little further, and Mr. Tupper says: 
“Mean, treacherous coward.” Then Mr. Tupper says, 
“ Coward, treacherous,” and then Sir John A. Macdonald 
says : “ That fellow Smith is the biggest liar I ever met.” 
After language of that kind, | am somewhat surprised that 
the Secretary of State should fee] keenly the language that 
has been used to him by these translators, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Oh, but his dignity, you know. 


Mr. LANDERKIN, But at that time he was not a member 
of the House, and, although this historian says the Secretary 
of State is such a wonderful man, | do not know that he is 
of. much better mould than the Minister of Pablic Works. 
I do not know whether the Minister of Public Works has 
learned intrigue or not. I understand the historian says 
that the Secretary of State did not learn any intrigue, and 
it appears to have been born with him, this air of lack of 
communication which he should have, and which every 
member should have, with the officials in this House. I[ 
think a more silly pretext to gratify a little personal malice 
and spleen has never been heard of. Look at the position 
in the Province of Ontario, which has been governed by 
that distinguished man, the Hon, Oliver Mowat, for the last 
sixteen years. Where do you find any evidences of this 
petty malice being visited on those who opposed him? 
Why, the greater portion of the Civil. Service there are 
those who are politically opposed to him, 


Some hon. MEMBHRS, Oh. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. They were when he began, and 
they continued so as long as they lived, and their places 
were only filled when those had passed off the stage by 
death or something ofthat description. You never find and 
you never heard of a single instance where any such petty, 
dominant, arrogant assertion of power was observed or 
ordered by that hon, gentleman, ‘This is but a prostitution 
of power to gratify some little political partisan spirit. 
This is unworthy of a Government, to take vengeance on 
those who are not officers of the Government but officers of 
the House. They went out three on one side and five on the 
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other. Look at the broad spirit which animates the Liberal 
party on this side of the House. We do not bring charges 
against those who oppose us. We do not descend to such 
petty meanness, We are too liberal in our views to doany- 
thing like that, but the Secretary of State coolly and deli- 
berately, with malice—I say it delibsrately—endeavors to 
ruin these men, and I believe there are some men on that 
side of the House who are willing to assist him. In my 
own riding, there are two gentlemen who _ have held 
positions under the Liberal Government of Ontario ever 
since I have been a member of the House. They both 
oppose me, and they go out and do their level best against 
me. I have never brought any charges against them, 
I have no doubt they have used language as strong against 
meas the language which has been used against this Pericles, 
this Secretary of State, but I have never brought any charge 
against them, and I believe it would be against dignity, 
against my dignity, to bring any charge against them if 
they had used such language. This is not the first evidence 
we have had of the narrowness which governs the present 
Administration, apart from the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment, which is a narrow policy, a restrictionist policy, 
and their policy in connection with the Civil Service is just 
as narrow. Shortly after they came into power, when the 
Inspectors of Weights and Measures were good men, able 
men, honest men, capable men, appointed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Hast York (Mr. Mackenzie), what did they do? 
They passed an Act of Parliament and cut off the heads of 
every one of them, merely because they were not 
appointed by that Government, because they were not 
creatures of that Government. You would imagine that 
these offices were unnecessary and uncalled for, but they 
turned right round and appointed others in their stead. 
That was a most arbitrary, a most narrow exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown for the purpose of gratifying party 
aims. They gave as an excuse at that time that it was done 
for reasons of economy. Why, the Department at the pre- 
sent time is notas efficiently administered as it was then and 
costs as much. Those gentlemen gave out to the people 
that they were merely cutting off the heads of those officials 
to exercise more economy with the public money, but they 
turned right round and appointed others. You find the 
same thing in regard to little petty post offices. I[ applied 
for a little p: tty post-office, or I presented a petition from 
the people in a part of the riding I represent. They applied 
for a post office and asked me to present a petition to the 
Postmaster General. I did present the petition to the 
Postmaster General. It was a very important office. It 
was in a rural section, The salary of the Postmaster 
would be about $10. But they were so careful that they 
would not be governed by the petition of the people, but 
had to look round for some Tory in order to find out who 
should be appointed Postmaster, If the affairs were 
administered in the interests of the people, it would be all 
right, but those gentlemen administer affairs altogether and 
exclusively in the interests of party. Then, before the 
election, there had been several rural post offices of small 
moment, but very much desired by some people in that 
riding, which had been hanging fire for four years, 
and just before the election those post offices were 
constituted, and the Government came out and said: See 
how vigilant the Government are in the interests of the 
people, when all that time the people had been petitioning 
for these post offices, and they would not establish them. 
That is the trouble with this Government. They do not 
consider the peopie at all. Their administration is entirely 
in the interests of the party. Whother the people petition, 
or desire, or deserve, isa question that does not concern 
them, unless they find how far it will serve their party. 
The member for Assiniboia (Mr. Davin) rebuked the mem- 
ber for North York (Mr. Mulock), He termed him Baal. 
Mr, LANDEBKIN, 


Here is an instance of Scripture repeating itself. Baal was 
rebuked by an ass. 


Mr. DAVIN. Irise to order. I desire to correct the 
hon, gentleman’s knowledge of Scripture. It was not Baal 
who was rebuked by an ass; it was Balaam. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. He also told us he was going to in- 
struct the member for North York (Mr. Mulock) on bibu- 
lous literature. 1do not know whether he thought the 
bibulous qualities of the member for North York had not 
been developed, and that he would instruct him. 


Mr. DAVIN, ‘That would be impossible. 


Mr. LANDERKIN, At all events, he has shown us that 
he has seen the Bible somewhere. I suppose they have it 
up in the Prairie Province, and I recommend him to read 
it again, I say in conclusion that the motion that has been 
introduced by the leader of the Opposition, is, in my opin- 
10n, a correct stand for this House to take, I do not 
believe in allowing any official of this House to take away 
the privileges and the rights that the people gave to the 
members of this House, and when the members of this 
House appointed that committee on the Hansard debates, 
and when those gentlemen have discharged the duties en- 
trusted io them with zeal and ability, then I say the 
Speaker of this House has no power to dismiss any of the 


officials appointed by this House unless he is directed so to 


do by this House. [tis beyond his prerogative to dismiss 
them, and I consider that he has exercised partisan powers 
that should not emanate from the Speaker’s Chair. The 
Speaker, of all gentlemen in this House, should 
hold the balance of power equal between the 
parties, and he should guard the interests of 
both parties, particularly of the minority. You will 
find that laid down by all constituted authorities, and 
every gentleman in this House must come to the ccnclusion 
from reading them that itis the duty of the Speaker to 
exercise that right and power, with which he has been 
clothed by members of this House, with fair play, with 
justice, and with equal rights to both parties, I think the 
Speeker travels beyond his prerogative when he attempts 
arbitrarily to dismiss any officials of this House before he 
has had the order from this House todo so. It is the power 
that creates that should destroy. The House of Commons 
alone should give instruction to the Speaker to have these 
officials removed, and if the Speaker attempts to do that 
without an order of this House, he is going beyond his 
jarisdiction. I think if the Secretary of State would only 
ponder over this question and reflect upon the language 
that was used of him by this author, whose name I do not 
know, if he calmly and carefully considered the opinioa 
giveu in that paper, he would rise superior to this little 
petty malice, and would withdraw from the Speaker the 
request to have these translators removed. I think it 
would do him infinite credit with his wonderful abilities 
which have been paraded by this authority ; it would show 
that he had a magnanimous heart in his bosom; [ think it 
would do him a great deal of credit to reinstate these 
parties, and to let them go on and pursue the work which 
they have done with efficiency and despatch, 


Mr. SPROULE. We have just had an exhibition of the 
log’c that hon, gentlemen have given this House, and if 
close reasoning could prove anything, I think they might 
hope to accomplish a great deal by their arguments. It seems 
to have been the object of hon. gentlemen, from first to 
last, to steer as far from the subject of discussion as it was 
possible for them to do. The gentleman who has just taken 
his seat has travelled over very extensive ground, he has 
pressed into service almost everything that his fertile 
imagination cou'd invent, but without touching the question 
at issue atall, His sallies of wit addressed to the hon. member 
for Assiniboia (Mr, Davin) appears to be in harmony with 
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his reasoning. He referred to him as representing that cha- 
racter in the Bible where it is said that Balaam first spoke 
to that noted beast, the ass, but he did not tell the House 
that it was the ass who repiied to Balaam. It was true that 
the member for Assiniboia made his criticisms, it was true 
also that a reply came back to him. Ifthere was any analogy 
in the scriptural quotation, it must apply to the party that 
replied to Balaam, and if he himself be Balaam, who must 
the party be who replied to Balaam? The hon. member for 
Assiniboia made reference to the report, not a very courteous 
and gentlemanly one, that was addressed by the hon. mem- 
ber for North York (Mr. Mulock) to this side of the House, 
when “ question” was called, because the hon, gentleman 
was wandering entirely from the subject. The hon, gentle- 
man from North York gave his first edition of his speech 
before dinner. I think the House accepted it as his views 
upon the subject. But that hon. gentleman has this pecu- 
liarity, that he sometimes revises and gives asecond edition 
of his speech. Itis true that his speech after dinner was 
revised by the original author, but when we come to com- 
pare what he said betore dinner with what he said after 
dinner, we may be charitable enough to suppose that there 
is a reason for excusing the great difference between th 

two. But coming more directly to the question in whic 

we are interested, I think that when we adopted the sys- 
tem of reporting the debates of this House, and of trans- 
lating them, we entrusted that duty to men in whom we 
had every confidence, Both sides of the House havea right 
to look upon those men with confidence, as honest men, as 
honorable men, as men who would not willingly misrepresent 
the statements of any hon. member; and if we afterwards find 
them using language the most intemperate,the most extreme, 
and I think I might say the most untrue, that could be 
either invented or spoken by one man against another ; and 
if we find some of these same men coming back as transla- 
tors for this House, how can we.ever have confidence in 
them, that they will do their work impartially? But we 
are asked whether we are prepared to condemn the Speaker 
because he exercised what is recognised to be his undoubted 
authority in dismissing these men, I think both the law 
and the rules of this Parliament, as laid down by the Sec- 
retary of Siate and the hon. member for Richmond and 
Wolfe (Mr. Ives), must be admitted by every fair-minded 
gentleman in this House to be the correct rules, and to be 
the law which governs either the engagement or discharge 
of employés of the Government. I say we are asked to 
condemn the Speaker because he has used his undoubted 
right in discharging men that he believed were not fit to be 
employed in the capacity they occupy. Now, I think we 
can come to but one conclusion, after looking carefully over 
both the law and the rules under which he acted ; and if 
we find that he has acted within his right, then I think we 
ought to sustain him. But if we go beyond that, and if we 
ask ourselves whether the language that these men have been 
charged with using is such that a member of Parliament could 
endorse, e:ther in this House or out of it, against members of 
Parliament, I think we can come to but one conclusion, I 
may be pardoned if I give you some of the choice epithets 
which were hurled at heads of Ministers of the Crown in this 
House. | have here some of them, as given in a report that 
is before this House, and I assume it to becorrect. It says 
that Mr. Rémi Tremblay courted the loss of his position. 
Now, I may say in passing, that hon. gentlemen opposite 
contend that this gentleman apologised for using language 
in the temporary heat of debate, that he might not have 
used under other circumstances. But instead of apologis- 
ing, at the very time he used that language he stated that 
he was likely to be called to account for it and that ho was 
willing to risk his position. Is that like apology ? Hon. 
gentlemen defending him say this was done in heat of de- 
bate, and afterwards he made an apology. The same gen- 
tleman, I believe, if I have not forgotten the distinction 


between the two, made a reference to that statement, and 
stated that he regretted that he was unable, except in an 
indirect way, to give the lie direct to the hon. mom- 
ber for Richmond and Wolfe, that he was unable to 
do it to the Secretary of State, as he was able to do 
it to the member for Richmond and Wolfe. I say 
that was clearly the inference that must be drawn 
from the letter he wrote to the Speaker afterwards, in re- 
ply to the allegation set forth by the of Secretary State and 
by the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives). 
Did that lock like an apology ? It was rather a defence. 
He said they might be pardoned for having the temerity for 
standing by their convictions. They were honest enough 
to admit those were their convictions, And in my opinion 
it was a defence rather than an apology for what they had 
stated. He goes on to speak of those hon, gentlemen who 
represent the Crown to-day : 

‘¢ Triumphant vice insults helpless virtue. Orangeism, that hideous 
monster which hell has vomited forth on Canada, raises its horrible 
head and casts a covetous eye on the prey which hateful treason is 
preparing to throw to it.” 

Is that language any hon. gentleman would tolerate 
against himself or any of his friends either in this House 
or outside of it? Is it language we should condone by 
allowing these men to hold responsible positions between 
two contending parties, believing that they will fairly dis- 
charge their duty impartially towards men against whom 
they have used such intemperate language. It is not 
reasonable, it is an insult to the intelligence of the House 
and of the people tosay that we are obliged to retain such 
men in the employ of the Government, knowing they have 
used such very extreme and intemperate language. He 
Says: 

‘* The hangmen are jubilant.”’ 


Who are the hangmen? Those hon. gentlemen entrusied 
with the confidence of the people, some of them for more 
than a quarter of a century, those hon. gentlemen who stand 
so high to day in the confidence of the people as to have 
been returned, once, twice, three or four times not but 
very many times by enormous majorities. And those are 
the men designated as hangmen. He continues : 


“ They have succeeded in proclaiming to the world that we are a 
heartless and venal people.” 


Then he goes on to say: 


‘¢ The re-election of ull the hangmen Ministers, and the sustaining in 
power of Sir John Macdonald and his accomplices, stains with a fresh 
blot, still more ignoble than the first, our escutcheon, which had been 
already sufficiently degraded.”’ j 
After the elections, when the country had given its verdict, 
Rémi Tremblay published the following: 

‘¢ At last you have had your day of victory; you have insulted the 
country inits agony. For you, treachery isa title to glory; you heap 
opprobrium on the noble Gallic race. 

‘¢ Rverlasting shame to you, mercenary renegades, for whom lucre is 
the supreme law ! ; 

“ Courtiers of a sanguiaary sect, traitors to your native land, traitors 
to your faith; degenerate sons of a manly race, conceived by self- 
interest, born of terror; applaud and shout for joy, you servile phalanx ; 
we are branded, thanks to you, a heartless people.” 

And those men who used such language against Min- 
isters of the Crown are men whom hon. gentlemen opposite 
would attempt to stand up anddefend. I do not wonder 
that they themselves indulge in intemperate language both 
in and out of Parliament, when they are prepared to con- 
done and to defend such language. I do not wonder that 
their followers use violent language, when hon. gentlemen, 
who by the rules of the Hous» we are compelled to call 
honorable, defend such conduct either inside or outside of 
the House, they should be the last to do it. But the hon. 
member for North York (Mr. Mulock), in his celebrated 
after-dinner speech, which was eo different from his before- 
dinner speech, when he might say of himself: It is not I 
that speaks, but the spirit within me—he was speaking out 
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of the fulness of his heart, said we hold hon. gentlemen | is not for us to say to-night whether the principle carried 
opposite responsible for it, and we condemn them for it.| out to extremes is right or wrong. It is for us to say 
Hon. gentlemen have been condemning them for years. | whether we support the action of the Speaker in _discharg. 


They have held the Government responsible for years, 
and hon. gentlemen representing the Government and 
their friends in this Houso and the country are 
willing to bear that responsibility. They are will- 
ing to shoulder it, and the country will exonerate them 
for doing anything wrong. They say we hold them re- 
sponsible for it and condemn them for it, and that some 
of us on this side of the House have dug their political 
graves, He spoke of the hon. member for Montreal (Mr. 
Curran), the Secretary of State and the hon. member for 
Richmond aud Wolfe. It ought to be at least one consola- 
tion to the hon, gentlemen opposite to remember that when 
they have indulged in prophecy they have only made 
faithful that saying of the Scriptures which declares there 
shall be many, false prophets in the latter days, because 
their prophecy has nearly always been unfulfilled. It has 
rarely ever came true, and therefore it carries very small 
weight with bon. members of the House But the hon 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) comes forward with an 
amendment which, as the hon. member for Assiniboia (Mr. 
Davin) says in so many words condemns his own leader. I 
believe such to be the case. The hon. membor for Bothwell 
goes further and lays dowa a proposition or allegation, the 
most unreasonable proposed by any man who protended to 
have ability. What is the nature of the amendment? [tis 
that if Mr. Speaker has the authority, under the circumsta - 
ces, we think he was not justified in using it, and that in the 
opinion of this House the language those gentlomen used was 
no worse than the language used by other transiators who are 
not arraigoed before this House. But they are not men who 
were not arraigned, we are hore to try. No matter how 
intemperate their language, we are not conversant with that 
language because it is not before us, but we are conversant 
with the language used by the gentlemen arraigned before 
this House and dealt with by the Speaker ‘of the House 
previous to this debate. Thoze men are the men we are 
trying, and not those who have not been arraigned. It is 


absurd to contend that two wrongs ever make aright, If 


other gentlemen have been wrong that is no reason to say 
those men are right. It matters not what language may 
have been used by other gentlemen, the only language 
before us is that in the printed reco:d, and it 1s for the 
House to judge whether that language was right or wrong. 
The hon, gentleman has referred to the conduct of various 
Governments, and has referred to employés of the Govern- 
ments who have taken part in elections, and if you believe 
the contentions made by those hon. gentlemen, you would 
believe that both they and their party never indulged in 
anything like recrimination, Is not the history of 
the Government of Ontario, of the Government of Quebes, 
of the Government of Manitoba an argument to the contrary ? 
All those Governments have adopted the same rule, and 
have invariably dismissed parties brought to their notice 
as violating this rule. It was only two days ago that we 
saw this occur in Manitoba in regard to a very large num- 
ber. Does any hon. gentleman pretend to say that Mr. 
Greenway had not dismissed civil servants who have been 
in opposition to his Government and to his party? And it 
is only within a few days past that he has been dismissing 
them. Does not the hon. gentleman know that the Hon. 
Mr. Mercier in Quebec has dismissed those who are opposed 
to him? Why we see an account of it day after day. 
Does not the hon. gentleman know that the Hon. Oliver 
Mowat is following out the same rule invariably in 
everyone of those cases? And if it has not been car- 
ried on to a greater extent it is due to the fact 


because it has not been brought to the attention of 


the Government. In the 


every Province rule has 


neen carried out, and those parties have been dismissed It 


Mr. SPROULE. 


ing what we conceived to be fairly his duty. 


: If you go 
beyond that to say whether we believe the conduct of 


those men is entitled to be condoned or condemned by this 
Hou-e, I maintain that no matter from what point we view 
it, we ave bound to condemn that language and bound to 
sustain the Speaker in his action, I for one am prepared 
to do so, not only on this occasion, but on every occasion 
where a charge comes before this House, 10 matter which 
side it comes from, and where [ find the offence as grievous 
as it is in this particular case. 


Mr, FISHER It is not my intention at this late stage 


of the debate to at all go into the question of the authority 
of the Speaker as to his action in the dismissal of the Han- 
sard translators. 
allude to and which I will do very briefly. 
surprised that the hon. member tor Assiniboia (Mr. Davin) 
quoted words from the Hon, Edward Blake’s utterances 
upon constitutional questions and questions relating to the 
rights and privileges of 
noticed on frequent occasions, Sir, that hon, gentlemen who 
differ from the Hon. Edward Blake on many questions when 


There are one or two points I wish to 
I was not at all 


people in this House. 1 have 


they wish to quote utterances of a broad and patriotic and 
s‘atesmaniike character are obliged to go to the words of 
that gentlemau to support their assertions and to make a 
point if they can. If the hon, gentleman’s contention is 
correct that it is not right for public servants to engage ina 
political warfare 1 would like to know how it is that while 
the Secretary of State has insisted upon the dismissal of 
those three Liberal Hansard translators that he has not also 
insisted upon the dismissal of the other five translators 
who certainly have taken part in political discussions and 
certainly have taken @ controversial position upon the 
political questions of the day. If the one side is to be dis- 
missed and this is to be the rule of procedure by the Gov- 
eroment, they ought to dismiss their own supporters as 
well. Perhaps 1 may not ask nor expect that they will 
agree to this. Ido not believe, Sir, it is the intention or 
the practice of hen. gentlemen opposite to follow out that 
rule, I know, Sir, that in years gone by not only have 
they allowed particular supporters of themselves in the 
civil service to go to the conntry and canvass and work 
against gentlemen on this side, but I have myself in my 
experience suffered from that fact. Perhaps I ought not 
to say suffered, because I do not think that gentlemen who 
came to work against me accomplished any very great 
good for the party they worked for. In 1882 I was 
running for a vacant seat in the House of Commons, 
and a gentieman who was at that time in the employ- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture was present 
in my county and spoke against me at various meet 
ings and against the party to which I belonged with 
considerable vehemence and considerable virulence. 
Still that gentleman was not only not dismissed from his 
employment but he has since obtained preferment and 
advancement in the Civil Service at the hands of thé gentle- 
men who employed him then todo that party work for them. 
I do not believe this is an isolated instance, for I know 
several occasions in which this occurred. I think the duty 
lies but ill in the mouth of the hon, Secretary of State and 
of the hon. gentleman now on the Ministerial benches to 
pretend for an instant that they are jealous of any abuses 
of a political character in the Civil Service which they 
control. Bat, Sir, I have no particular object in speaking 
here to-night, and it is to a large extent in consequence of 
the regret which I feel that the hon. Secretary of State in 
speaking of these gontlemen should, as I understood him, 
characterise them as blackguards and use very strong 


' epithets in regard to them, 1am not personally acquainted 
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with the utterances or speeches of two of those gentlemen. 
In regard to one of them, Mr. Ernest Tremblay, of St. 
Hyacinthe, I am well acquainted with his utterance, with 
him personally, and with his conduct in the campaign to 
which allusion has been made. It happened, Sir, that in 
the last general election for this Parliament Mr. Ernest 
Tremblay was in my county. Mr. Ernest Tremblay in 
that contest assisted me in my campaign and I can say 
most emphatically that not only is Mr. Ernest Tremblay a 
a well educated, well informed, and cultured gentleman, 
but that on every occasion that he spoke in that country or 
in that campaign his utterances were uniformly character- 
ised by extreme courtesy to his opponents and by an 
absolute and entire lack of any references that would be 
considered personal or against which objection could be 
taken. Not only can I make this statement but I have in 
my hand a letter which was adressed to Mr. Ernest Tremblay 
by a gentleman in my county who has managed and con- 
trolled and conducted the campaign against me, I will read 
that letter so that you, Sir, may understand that those are 
not simply my own experience that I am expressing with 
regard to Mr. Tremblay but that they are also the opinions 
of those opposed to him in that campaign and against whom 
he spoke not personally but politically. The letter is dated : 


“ KnowiTon, 7th June, 1887. 


“My Duar Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 4th inst., 1 must say 
that 1 was present at most all the meetings you attended in Brome, P. 
Q., during the last Federal election. On no occasion did [ hear you 
make a personal attack on any of the Ministers or any member of Par- 
liament, You will pardon me if [ say that I regarded vour speeches 
rather as political lectures for a select assembly than as effective hust- 
ings adiresses. You are at liberty to make such use of this letter ag 
you please. Yours truly, 


‘w. W. OUITO.” 


Now, Sir, I think that so far as Mr. Ernest Tromblay’s 
conduct in the campaign to which allusion has been made 
is concerned, that this letter written by a former colleague 
of the Secretary of State, and a gentleman whose word the 
hon. the Secretary of State will take, and whom he holds in 
high estimation, will sufficiently dispose of the accusation 
in this respect. But, Sir, this is not the only proof 
that I have in regard to the conduct of that gentle- 
man during the Federal election campaign. It hap- 
pened at one time he was not occupied in my 
county and that he left my county to attend a public 
meeting in the County of Richelieu, at St. Roch. Oa the 
following day the Sorelois gave the following account of an 
encounter between Mr. Hrnest Tremblay and Mr. Vanasse 
one of his colleagues in the Hansard debates translating 
staff, Mr. Vanasse was | understand at that time the editor 
or manager of the Sorelois, the newspaper from which I am 
quoting: 

‘Mr. Vanasse spoke the second time and then Mr. Ernest Tremblay, 
from St Hyacinthe, not the one who attended the meeting held in this 
town last Saturday addressed the meeting in the interest of the liberal 
cause. If we donot slways approve of the political opinions of Mr. 
Tremblay there is in his case one thing of which we do approve and 
which it is a pleasure and a duty for us to mention and itis his courteous 
manner of carrying on a discussion. The polite language which Mr. 
Tremblay used yesterday, contrasted peculiarly with the preposterous 
remarks and the rude and vulgar expressions of the young demagogue 


Lemieux, and the audience proved that people can perfectly make a 
distinction between a gentleman and a blackguard.’’ 


Here is the utterance of that gentleman’s colleague, who 
met Mr. Tremblay on the hastings, and so far from cha- 
racterising his language as the hon. Secretary of State 
to-day characterised it, as that of a blackguard—— 


Mr, CHAPLEAU. I did not. 


Mr, FISHER. Iam glad to hear the hon. Secretary of 
State say he did not; I am glad to find that he was more 
guarded in his language and that he did not use this extreme 
epithet which I thought he did use; but I fear that some 
of the epithets he did use were almost~as bad. But [am 
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glad to find that one who was present at that meeting, and 
had a better opportunity of knowing what Mr, Tremblay’s 
language was like, though politically opposed to him, has 
characterised it in the way I said. I confess I am very 
much disappointed to find that this question in regard to 
these gentlemen has been brought up again this session, I 
am surprised to find a gentleman in the position of the 
Secretary of State, who, perhaps, on the spur of the 
moment, immediately after the campaign, might have 
felt hurt by the language used, and might have been 
indiscreet enough to allow himself to be carried away by 
his personal feelings, and to forget the dignified position he 
ought to hold in this Government; I am eurprised to find 
that he has nursed his wrath for a whole year; and that, 
instead of this matter being allowed to pass away as a thing 
of the past, his vengeance must be carried out to the end. 
I believe conduct like this is unworthy of a Government. I 
was going to say that it was unworthy of the Secretary of 
State, but perhaps I had better not. If the hon. gentleman 
is prepared to say that itis worthy of himself, lam quite 
ready to let him think so. I am not going into the details 
of tne question as to who ought to dismiss these gentlemen, 
or as to how tbeir action should be treated, which I believe 
has been thoroughly discussed by gentlemen on this side, 
I must again express my surprise that this action has been 
taken, as I think the question might have been left in 
abeyance and this discussion avoided, 


Mr. MoNKEILL, Lam not going to enter into this debate ; 
but I desire, with the indulgence of this House, to read a 
speech of the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright), which I intended to hand to the hon. member 
for South Grey (Mr. Landerkin), but which I omitted to do 
in time. The hon. member for South Oxford in the session 
of 1886 made use of these words : 

‘‘ Now, I have always myself contended, and I am quite willing to 
give the gentlemen opposite the benefit of that contention, that if a civil 
servaut, @ man in the employment of the Government, chooses to step 
out of the line, and chooses to canvass or make himself conspicuous in 
Opposition to the candidate of the overnment, he must take the conse- 


quence. I have always believed that itis impossible to maintain the 
discipline of the service if that occurs.’’ 


Furthermore, he says : 


‘Tf the hon. gentlemen who are the subjects of this motion are pre- 
pared to show that this gentleman actively interfered. [say that I, for 
one, would sustain the actien of the action of the Government in dismiss- 
ing the civil servant.’’ 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The hon. member for 
North Brace has correctly defined the position I have 
always held on this question, I am of opinion that a civil 
servant who intermeddles in political matters takes his 
political life in his hands, and must abide by the conse. 
quences ; and all I would ask in this matter is that the 
same rule and the same measure be extended to all those 
gentlemen of the translating staff who have interfered in 
politics. If it be right to dismiss the one, it is equaily right 
to dismiss the other. That is the position I hold on that 
subject, and I think itis a position which is pretty generally 
held. It was substantially the position which I understood 
my hon. friend beside me (Mr, Laurier) to take regarding 
the merits of the question. Here we have seven or eight 
translators, all of whom it appears have been interfering 
actively. Some two or three are selected for dismissal. My 
hon. friend objects, and objects very properly, to those who 
interfered on one side, being servants of this House, servants 
of the whole body, being selected for dismissal, and the 
others being let go scott free. That is the objection of my 
hon. friend, passing over for the moment the point as to 
who had the right to dismiss, which is an entirely different 
point. The question as we now have it, is on the amend. 
ment of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), I 
believe. Iam quite prepared to say that my own view of 
the case is that no civil servant at all should interfere in 
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elections, and I would go even further, as I have said many 
a time, and say that I think it would conduce to the general 
welfare of this community and to the welfare of the civil 
servants themselves if they were relegated very much to 
the position to which we relegate our judges. and required 
in elections to abstain even from voting. That, however, 
is another matter; but I still adhere to the position I have 
always held as to the interference of the civil servants in 
elections. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. It appears to me that after the 
expression of opinion of the hon. member who has just sat 
down, this discussion is practicaliy closed. In fact, the 
ground which has been taken by the hon. leader of the 
Opposition has been left altogether in the speeches which 
have been made, and especially in the amendment of the 
hoo. member for Bothwell. In fact, most of those who have 
spoken have triéd to cover their retreat by exhuming from 
the past some speeches which at the time they were made 
seemed to have been after their own hearts. Well, I do not 
care for myself if they are quoted in the House, and if they 
have the same sigaificance now, I do not koow that they 
will be very creditable to the opposition themselves. If it 
is true that a certain number of members belonging to the 
Conservative party thought it necessary, in fulfilling what 
they considered their duty, to condemn the Government on 
certain matters, and afterwards, felt it to be their duty, 
as between the two parties, to continue to support the 
Government in power, I think it is not very creditable to the 
Opposition to invoke those expressions at the present time. 
I think it does not reflect a great deal of credit on the Op- 
position to go on making those quotations, because, al hough 
we condemned the administration of the Government in 
some measures, we believed it to be our duty and in the 
interests of the country to support them in their general 
policy. In fact, at the last general elections, all the mem- 
bers who opposed the Government on the Riel question de- 
clared, with the assent of the electors in our Province, that 
they would support the Government of the day, because, 
after all, they are the only Government which could repre- 
sent the true interests of the country, and because the peo- 

le had no more confidence in the Opposition then than 
they had before, 1 think it ismy duty to say a few words 
as to the policy adopted by the Debates Committee with 
regard to those appointments. Up to 1880, this House will 
remember that the Debates were given under contract. In 
1880, official reporters were appointed, and the Committee 
then took care to declare by resolution that those reporters 
would bs officers, under the rules acd regulations of the 
Spexker and the Commission of Internal Kconomy. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. In 1+80, the official reportera were 
appvuinted regularly by a committee of the House, and the 
translation continued to be done under contract up to 1883, 
Theu, when the transiation was no longer done under con. 
tract, the committee did not consider it necessary to declare 
that the translators would be considered officers of the 
House; and it was only because they would not be obliged 
to do other duty than to translate the reports ot the debates 
that they were paid only $1,000 per session, while the re- 
porters got $2,000 with the under-tanding that after the 
session they would be at the call of the different depart- 
ments or the Speaker to fulfil any necessary duty. ‘That 
was the only reason why there was a distinction made, and 
we declared then that the translators would be only subject 
to the duty of translating the debates of the session. To 
show that we had no other idea, I will quote the contract 
that was made some years ago for the publishing of the De. 
bates, by which the House will see that the committee un- 
derstood then, that, being in existence only during the 
session, any work that was to done atter the House closed, | 
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was to be subject to the control and authority of the Speaker. 
Here is the contract: 

‘‘ That if at any time during the continuance hereof, the contractors 
shall fail to carry out and perform the conditions of this agreement 
and contract and ali his obligations under the same, to the satisfaction 
of any committee of the House of Commons aforesaid, which may he 
duly appointed to supervise the reporting and publication of the debates 
aforesaid, if Parliament be then sitting or of the Commissioners under 
the Act respecting the internal economy of the House and for other 
purposes, if Parliament be not then sitting.’’ 


Mr. LAURIER. Parliament was sitting. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. Parliament was not sitting. Sup- 
pose the translators after prorogation had taken place, 
neglected to.complete their work, who would call them to 
time, if not the Speaker? The House having prorogued the 
Committee of Debates is no longer in existenco, and conse- 
quently the Speaker or the Commission of Internal Hconomy 
must deal with the translators regarding the completion of 
the work or their conduct, should they fail to accomplish 
their work or behave in such a way as to incur the condem- 
nation of the constituted authorities, Further, it will be 
seem by the order of reference that the coimittee is 
appointed to supervise the printing and reporting and pub- 
lishing of the Official Debates. It has nothing else to do. 
When the Speaker, who has been very unjustly attacked by 
an hon. member here for having acted in a partisan spirit 
in that matter, was called to dismiss those translators, he 
did not rush into it, he did not immediately dismiss them, — 
but he sent letters to those who had been accused, and gave 
them a chance to make any explanation they might think 
fitto make In fact, he consented to send to the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons the complaint of the bon. the 
Secretary of State and of the hon. the member for Rich- 
mond and Wolfe, cnly towards the end of the Session. 
The committee took those letters into consideration, 
and when they saw that the accusation was nob about 
the way the work was done, but was with reference 
toa breuch of discipline, they said: We have nothing to do 
with that, and referred it to the Speaker. The rules of 
Parliament must be applied in the settlement of the ques- 
tions like this. If the committee had taken authority in 
this matter, we would have had two conflicting authorities. 
Therefore, the majority of the committee, after having 
considered the whole question carefully, declared they had 
but one thing to do, and that was to declare, as stated in 
the report that was laid on the Table at the end of last 
Session : 

‘That whereas this committee has been established for the special 

object of looking after the reporting, the translation, and the publica- 
tion of the Debates ; and whereas, the complaints of the Secretary of 
State and the hon. member for Richmond and Wolfe sgainst the con- 
duct of the gentlemen connected with the French translation of the 
Debates, made to the Speaker and referred by him to the committee, 
appeared to the said committee to be in the nature of a question of 
privilege and discipline, and therefore do not fall under the control of 
the said committee, be it resolved that the said complaint, with the 
answers thereto, be referred back to the Speaker, to be dealt with by 
him as he gees fit.”’ 
Objection is taken against the Speaker’s dealing with that 
matter, after that report was sent to him. It was not neces- 
sary that the report should be carried by the House in order 
to give effect to that resolution. We see that concurrence in 
the reports of general committees is not necessary unless 
the resolutions brought before the House involve an expen: 
diture of money, or the appointment of some one, or some 
action to be taken by the House. In this case, there was no 
action recommended, We merely declared in that report 
that we had nothing to do with the question, that it was 
within the province of the Speaker and under the authority 
of the Speaker to deal with that matter. I find here, on 
page 452 of Bourinot, that : 


“Tt is the practice to move concurrence in the reports of committees 
in certain cases. For instance, the reports on printing are invariably 
agreed to, as they contain recommendations for the printing and distri- 
bution of documents, which must be duly authorised by the House 
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Also, reports containing certain opinions or resolutions are frequently 
concurred in, on motion But, when the report does not contain any 
resolution or other proposition for the consideration of the House, it does 
not appear that any further proceedings with reference to it as a report 
are necessary — It remains in the possession and on the Journala of the 
House as a basis or ground for such further proceedings as may be proper 
or necessary.” . 

They mako an accusation againts the Speaker because he 
took action on the report. He could not do without it. In 
fact, the committee not only placed that resolution in the 
report which was brought before the House, but a copy 
was ordered to be sent to the Speaker himself, so that he 
was cognisant of the fact that the opinion of the committee 
was that it had nothing to do with that question of disci- 
pline, but that in its opinion it was for the Speaker to deal 
with it, so that the Speaker and the House were in posses- 
sion of that report, and it was for them or for any member 
who did not agree with that report, or who did agree with 
it, to take any proceedings on the report, to rise and move 
in the House so as to deal with that report, either against 
or for, I think that question is pretty well settled. I 
think, after all, the discussion can be resumed in the read- 
ing of the clause of the statute, which [ think is as clear as 
it can be. The question before the House as to the juris 
diction of the Speaker is plainly defined by the statute 
itself, which says: 

‘‘Ifany complaint or representation shall at any time be made to the 
Sneaker for the time being, of the misconduct or unfitness of any clerk, 
officer, messenger or other person attendant on the House of Commons, 
now or hereafter to be appointed, it shall be lawful for the said Speaker 
to cause an enquiry to be made into the conduct or fitness of such per- 
son; and if thereupon it shall appear to the Speaker that sach person 
has been guilty of misconduct, or is unfit to hold his situation, the 
Speaker may, if such clerk, officer, messenger or other person has been 
appointed by the Urown, suspend him and report such suspension to the 
Governor, and if he has not been appointed by the Crowa ’?’ — 

Shes Sate 8 . . 

They do not say if he has been appointed in such or such 
manner, Or appointed by the Speaker, but he has not been 
appointed by the Crown, 


‘then, the Speaker may suspend or remove such person.” 


Tn fact, this has been so well acknowledged that since 1873, 
after the dismissal of Mr. Tassé, nobody was ever called to 
the Bar of the House when there was a complaint against 
him, but, upon calling the attention of the Speaker to the 
case, the Speaker would remove him, and that was all. 1 
think that has been the practice. Some cases have been 
quoted, but I fied there are others. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has read 
the clause of the statute which says the Speaker has a 
right to remove or suspend an officer for incapacity or any- 
thing of that sort. [ understood the hon. gentleman to 
argue that, in this case, that was a matter wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. If the hon. gentleman 
is right in saying that the statute applies to this class of 
cases, he will see that he must be wrong as to the juris- 
diction of the committee. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. Not at all, because the House has 
given special authority to the committee to deal with the 
qualification of the translators. The House has acknow- 
ledged the right of the committee to recommend the ap- 
pointment of the proper persons to be translators, and that 
is all the right given to the committee. In fact, that is 
precisely the explanation of that part of the clause of the 
statute. The House has legislated otherwise as regards the 
translation, because it has given the committee the right to 
deal with the qualifications of the translators, bat, as to 
their behavior or as to questions of discipline, no authority 
has beea given to the committee. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman will see 
that that provision is a statutory provision. The other is a 
mere resolution of the House, and, if he is right as to the 
construction of the statute, clearly no resolution of the 


House can override the authority given by the statute, and 
then the committee cannot have any authority at all. 


Mr. DESJARDINS, It has never been contested, and it 
has been «cted upon as the policy of the House, and the 
rule adopted by the House was never put in conflict with 
the statute. The first appointments made were those of the 
official reporters in 1850, What does the resolution say 
which was concurred in by the House ? ; 

‘That, as greater permanency in the personnel of the reporting staff 

would ensure a higher state of efficiency, the committee would recom- 
mend that six reporters be engaged and recognised as officers of the 
House, subject to such regulations as may from time to time be enacted 
by the Commiszioners for the Internal Economy of the House,’’ 
That was the declaration which was made when the first 
officers under the committe on the Official Debates were 
appointed. They were immediately acknowledged as 
officers of the House It is true that, when the translators 
were appuinted, the Committee did not find it necessary to 
make the same declaration, because it was really considered 
that these officers could not be treated otherwise than those 
who were the reporting officers of the House. 'l’hey were 
the same officers, and were acting under the same authority, 
and under the same rule, and I do not thinkit can be con- 
tended that it has ever been the idea or opinion of the House 
that they would constitute two conflicting authorities in 
this House; so the Speaker remains the authority of the 
House, the guardian of the dignity of the House, the one 
to whom any member who has been unjastly dealt with, 
who has been atiacked or calumniated or insulted by any 
of the officers of the House, must apply for redress, and I 
think that is the only conclusion at which we can arrive. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. So many appeals have been made to 
me, to my good heart, as some hon. member says, that I 
cannot allow this debate to close without saying one word. 
If it was a question of personal resentment, I would answer 
immediately that I forget and forgive all that those gentle- 
men may have said against me. I have already shown my 
good will towards one of them, whose dismissal has been 
decided on by the Speaker, Mr. Poirier. He was a candi- 
date against me in 1882 and in 1883, and in 18841 recom. 
mended him to the Hansard Committee to be appointed as 
translator. It is true 1 was badly rewarded by him, as he 
said in the country that I must have lied here when I stated 
that I did not know he was an applicant for the position 
up to the time I had heard that he had beenrecommanded., It 
is true [ said that L was ready to forgive the past, and Isaid 
that he was qualified to be a translator. As for pers nal 
resentment, I have none, I only wish to mainiain the 
authority of the Speaker, the authority of this Huse, and 
the dignity of its members, I say that the conduct of 
these men since the complaint was made against them, has 
been even worse than it was before against myself and 
other hon. gentlemen in this House. Since that time, if 
they had made the least apology to the Speaker, if they 
had only explained that the offensive language they used 
was in the midst of a wild excitement in the Province of 
Quebec, I would have been the first to ask the Speaker, and 
to ask my hon. friend from Richmond and Wolfe, to forgive 
and forget. But instead of that, they have been defiant in 
this House, they have been parading themselves in the cor- 
ridors, and their conduct is not changed. If the decision 


| of the Speaker of this House is set aside, the meanest 


messenger employed in this building would have the same 
right to set at defiance the authority of the Speaker, and 
to treat the members of this House, whose servants they 
are, with contumely. Again it has been charged that I 
am actuated by spite. That is not so. I donot wish to 
refer to the quotations that the hon, member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) has made from the Monde, expressions that have 
never been written inthe Monde by anybody who occupies a 
position here as a servant of the House, My hon, friend 
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has been mistaken, misinformed, his quotation is incorrect, 
and is not true, I have never been accused in the Monae, 
or even in the Presse, of being a public thief; he will never 
find that in these papers, and his quotation ix untrue. The 
hon. member for North York (Mr. Mulock), said there was 
a great difference between people according to the salaries 
they were paid; and that a man who is paid two or three 
thousand a year would have more respect for the House, 
more respect for the authority of the Speaker, than a man 
who is paid only one thousand for three months’ work. Sir, 
I do not weigh the honor of the House and the dignity of 
its members by dollars and cents, The man who works 
here for three months for one thousand dollars should be 
+ubjected to the same rule as a third-class clerk who works 
for four hundred, or a messenger for three hundred dollars 
a year. These technicalities of the hon. gentleman are not 
worthy of this debate. When I made my complaint before 
the Speaker I did it in accordance with the same principle 
that guided me in 182, when I was Premier of the Province 
of Quebec. [ had an Order in Council passed saying that 


another. Some of my hon. friends have been sitting along 
side the Premier of this House, who were formerly strong 
opponents of his. The Hon. George Brown sat in the same 
Government with him, and God knows what they said of 
each other previously on public platforms. I know very 
well the hard language that has been used against me 
publicly by some hon. members who are now my friends, 
men who, at a time of great excitement in the Province of 
Quebec, expressed publicly their disapproval of the Govern- 
ment, but those hon, gentlemen never used in private such 
personally offensive language as would prevent us from 
meeting, and xhaking hands, and being friends. Nobody 
will find in the mouth of the hon. member for Beauharnois 
(Mr. Bergeron), for instance, who was probably one of 
those who was carried the furthest away in the excitement 
of 1885, that I was a public thief, that [ was a dilapidator, 
that I was a liar. They will never find in the language of 
the hon. member for Hochelaga (Mr. Desjardins), who 
was also in that movement, anything of a personal 
character. We must make allowance for the expressions 
members of the Civil Service should not meddle con. | of public men on political questions, which are far different 
spicuously in eleciions, and shoud not go on the! from private and personal calumvy. These hon. gentlemen 
hustings and oppose candidates. I was exactly of the|were members of the House, they were not asking for 
opinion of the hon. member for Oxford. I say now | favors, they were notin the service of the Government, 
that if any hon. gentleman on the other side of the House. they were their own masters as well as we, and they had a 
makes a complaint against one of the officers of the | right to stand up with me as an eqnal. The hon. member 
Hone, belonging to my own party, and if the hon. member | for Bothwell reminds me of a story. A cook once said to 
says that offensive expressions have been used against him | his master: “Sir, your expressions are such that they 
publicly, I would at once vote to dismiss that officer. In| require us to meet in an encounter.” The master said: 
182, in that report to Council, [ stated that it would des- | “ Very well, but you must first leave the kitchen, and then 
troy the trust, and confidence, and the harmony that should | we will see about it.” I have not done anything from a 
exist between civil servants and members of the House of As- | feeling of resentment or spite, but in my actions I have 
sembly, if the former were allowed actively to engage in| been inspired only by a feeling as to what is due to the 
politics. I was vot slone in taking that course. On the Lith | honor and discipline of the House. 

April, 1887, the Hon. Mr. Mercier, Premier of Quebec, whom 
the hon. member for Oxford banquetted and applauded last 
night, said the same thing that I did, and be dismissed, 
whom? Not merely a civil servant. but he dismissed Mr. 
Lanctot, interpreter in the Court House at Quebec, a man 
learned in the law, a Queen’s Counsel, whose knowledge of 
both langu.ges entitled him to serve as interpreter in the 
courts. Here is the reason given for his dismissal by the 
Premier of Quebec. 


“ That Mr. Lanctot has presented himself as a candidate, that he has 
defended one party and opposed another on the hustings.”’ 


And the Premier concludes: 


‘Under the circumstances, and applying the principles laid down by 
the Order in Council of the 20th April, 1882,’’-——- 


That was my Order in Council. 


——'‘ with reference to the interference of employés in the election, that 
gentleman is dismissed.’’ 


Mr. PLATT. I rise to express my opinion to the House, 
and | never desired to force it upon the House with more 
tenacity than Ido at the present time, when I find my 
opinion differs from that of a large majority of ‘those who 
have spoken upon this question. The people of the country 
may be listening to this debate with more interest than we 
imagine. Members of Parliament may think thatin the pre- 
sent discussion they are supreme, that they are much better 
than outside peeple; and I apprehend that when we are in 
Session we are supreme, but when His Excellency dismisses 
us at the close of the Parliament, all the citizens are placed 
ona par. I differ from those on this side of the House, as 
well as hon, gentlemen opposite who have expressed the 
opinion that members of the Civil Service, especially mem- 
bers of that part of the Service who are essentially mem- 
bers of the House receiving their authority from Parlia- 
ment, shail be debarred from the rights of citizenship when 
My course in this case has been consistent with my course | this country is called upon to express its opinion on public 
in the Government of Quebec, I have always been in favor, | questions. ‘That is the ground upon which I object to the 
without regard to one side of the House or the other, of | opinion expressed on the floor of this House, that there isa 
discipline among civil servants, and if the Speaker’s decision | eertain class of our community that should be debarred from 
was not supported in this case, any or all the messengers | expressing, at any time, their opinions upon the questions 
might leave this House at will, and we might be insulted of the day. Iam prepared to take my stand upon this 
by them under pretence that they are citizens, and can say| ground, that even the Civil Service, even the Hansard 
everything they please of members of this House. I was] translators, and above all those who are employed in the 
almost ashamed to hear some hon. members say today | public service, the same as I might employ men in my ser- 
that we cannot be supposed to take notice of all the obloquy vice, should be debarred from citizenship, is to me something 
and calumny that may be heaped upon us. Then the hon.? repulsive. I cannot for & moment accept the idea that we in 
member for Bothwell said that hon. members with this country, having so few people, afew millions, having as 
whom I shake hands to-day have used expressions| many thousands as we have millions in our employ, should 
ageinst me as offensive as any that I have com-jallow men to be made slaves, should allow their io- 
plained of. That is not true, but if it were true, | can still] tellgence to dwarf, should have no opinions of their own, 
meet those gentlemen afterwards, and shake hands, and be| should not dare to enter on public discussions when a 
friends with them, and sit cn the same platform and in the; general election comes round. I grant that during the 
same Government. A public man must have no resent-| session of Parliament they should act with a certain amount 
meats, because we do not know what a few days may bring| of courtesy to members of Parliament; but when His 


forth, and we should always act honorably towards one! Excellency dissolves Parliament and an appeal is made to 
Mr. CHapLEav. 
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the people to express their opinions on the great public 
questions, then I say a civil servant is just as good as a 
member of Parliament or any body else; there is no man in 
this country having a right to vote who has not a right to 
express his opinion. It is only a matter of degree. Members 
of Parliament face each other, draw the sword of warfare 
and tell each other what they think face to face; but are we 
to suppose that those who are in the employment of the 
House of Commons or the departments of the Government 
have no opinions on these questions? If they have 
Opinions, why in the name of common sense, should 
we not allow them to express those opinions. I take 
it that the moment His Excellency dissolves Parliament 


the people of the country~are in common, no man is’ 


better than another, every man should be allowed to 
express his opinions just as he thinks, and although the 
Secretary of State may think that at certain times and on 
certain occasions it behooves a member of the Civil Service 
to pay obeisance to him or a member of Parliament, there 
is a time when these men feel they have within them just 
as much manhood as I have or as is possessed by that hon. 
gentleman or any member of Parliament. Why should we 
ask them to deprive themselves of the right of citizenship 
and the sight to discuss the public questions of the day ; 
and if they do express an opinion, why have they not the 
right to express an opinion just as strongly as has a member 
of Parliament? I wish no dividing line between the 
citizens of this country ; I do not believe there should be a 
class of men who should make themselves slaves because 
they serve Parliament or the Government. Let us all be 
free men, let us have free speech, free thought, free action. 
I do not believe hon. members on this side need be af: aid 
of the civil servants in the employment of the Government 
unless we have done something wrong, and hon, gentlemen 
opposite will not fear the expositions which intelligent men 
such as the translators may offer unless they have done 
something wrong. When we find these men acting 
upon their common rights as: citizens, when they are 
manly enough to go forward on the public platform and 
expound their opinion on public questions, is that a reason 
why weshould have them dismissed from their positions 
and slaves instead of free men occupy the positions which 
they occupied before? On no other subject do I feel more 
keenly than this, that we are noi a sufficiently large popu- 
lation in this country to have any large number of our 
citizens made slaves, unable to express themselves, unable 
to vote, unable to act as their conscience dictates, I claim 
for civil servants of the country, for the Hansard reporters, 
for the translators that they are citizens as much as you 
and I are, Mr. Speaker, and while I do not question the legal 
right of the Speaker to act as he has done—that is a part 
of the question I leave to old parliamentarians and lawyers— 
but as citizens I think they have the same right as 1 have 
or any member has to act at a general election just as each 
man’s conscience dictates. I say, therefore, that we should 
noi support the dismissal of any civil servant so long as he 
acts ug | act and anybody else acts according to his con- 
science and the best interests of the country which it is his 
bounden duty to serve, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I am afraid I cannot 
earn the applause of my friends behind me, because I am 
not going to make a speech on this occasion, The subject 
has been fully discussed on both sides, every hon, member 
understands the question and the various phases of it as 
they appear in the different speeches addressed to the 
House. I am satisfied that the Speaker had the power 
which he has exercised, that the power was given to him 
by the complaint addressed to him as to the conduct of these 


three persons mentioned. I am satisfied these three persons | [ have a paper here full of extracts, 


conduct has been complained of, it is the Speaker’s duty 
to act upon it and within the scope of his power to do so; 
and I also think, after hearing the language that has been 
used, and after an inspection of the papers laid before the 
House, that these men richly deserve the exercise of the 
power by the Speaker. I therefore, move in amendment to 
the said proposed amendment, that all the words after the 
word “That” in the original motion, where it appears the 
first time, be struck out, and the following substituted in 
lieu thereof :— 

‘*Mr. Speaker, in dismissing Rémi Tremblay, H Tremblay and A. EB. 
Poirier from their offices of translators of the Debates of this House, 
has acted withia the scope of his powers, and haa exercised such powers 
with a due regard to the dignity of this House, and to the consideration 
and respect due to its members.” 

Mr. LAURIER, I have just one word to say in answer to 
the right hon. gentleman. Ifthe same measure of justice 
is to be applied to all the offenders who have equaliy 
offended in this matter, the resolution of my hon. friend 
does not go far enough and it should include all those who 
being actual officers of the House are not only during the 
elections, but are day after day writing letters and writing 
correspondence to their papers upbrading members of this 
House. The practice should not be tolerated at all. Ihave 
said in my opening remarks and I repeat it here that it 
should not be tolerated that an officer of the House should 
engage in active politics. I think the principle is a wrorg 
one. I agree with my friend from Oxford. I agree with 
everybody who has spoken on this side that if my hon. friend 
the Secretary of State wants to pose in a magnanimous 
position it does not lie in his dismissing men because they 
offended him, but let him say, we have been violating the 
rule, let us make a new rule and let us forget the past, and 
then we will think it magnanimous. Notwithstanding 
what my friend may say, I cannot believe he is actuated 
unconsciously, perhaps since he protests with anything but 
resentment. If he were not actuated by resentmont he 
would say: I will make it a rule that those men will not in 
future trespass against the privileges of this House; but 
the result will now remain with the connivance ot the hon. 
gentleman who leads this House that three men will be 
selected because they have not offended against the majority, 
and those who offended against the minority will bo paid 
and protected by the majority of this House. 


Sie JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not think the hon. 
gentleman ought to make that charge ayainst us. If tae 
hon. gentleman will look at the clause he will see that the 
Speaker has no power to dismiss or suspend an officer 
except a complaint or representation is made against him. 
A complaint and representation was made to the Speaker 
against those three men. No complaint or representation 
was made against the other five men of which the hon, 
gentleman now speaks, and uatil a complaint or represea- 
tation was made to the Speaker he did not interfere. It 
was such complaint and representation that invested him 
with the power, and if a complaint or representation is 
made to the Speaker about the other parties at any time I 
have no doubt that the Speaker will take the same course 
in respect to those other parties as he was obliged to take 
on the representation made to him respecting the other 
three, 

Mr. LAURIER, Will the hon. gentleman allow me to 
say one word in answer ? 

Sir JOHN A. MACDCNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. LAURIER. I will not makesuch a complaint against 
any of those translators here on the Debates, because they 
have been allowed the right in the past and I would think 
it unmanly on my part if [ were to make any such complaint. 
It is true that lam 


come within the purview of the statute, that they are per- | not called a pendard or such expressions but I am treated 
s0L8 attendant upon the House, and, therefore, if the mis-’ to things not at all flattering of mysolf. I will not make 
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any complaint against those translators so long as it is 
allowed by this House that they have a right to engage in 
politics or anything else after the session, So long as that 
is not forbidden I will not make a complaint. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have not taken any vart in this 
debate, but I have listened to it with a good deal of atten- | 


hon, gentleman in moviog this amendmont, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Heexv, hear; oh, oh. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Of course I expected that the claqgueurs 
what was to : 


tion and I am surprised at the course takon by the 3 


behind him would interrupt. I knew 


and I expected it. 
Mr. RYKERT. You have been there. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I have never been there a tool. I am 
surprised at the remarks of the right hon. gentleman. He 
says it requires a complaint to be presented to the Speaker 
before action can be taken by the Speaker in dismissing 
those men. [I am not going to discuss the question whether 
the Speaker has the power to dismiss them or not, That 
has heen discussed by other genticmen ia this House, In 
reference to the conduct. of the right hon. gentleman who 
professes with such humility and suavity to present to this 
House the position in which the matter stands I am going 
to say that this debate has thown the other five trans- 
lators are guilty of the same things aa has been alleged 
against the other three. Those aliegations have been 
made by gentlemen who occupy a position in this House 
which entitles their statements to be received with reli- 
ance and respect. The right hon. gentleman instead of 
moving an amerdment to dismiss those men, who from en. 
thusiasm or strong party feelings might be led away by the 
practice which prevailed—not alone amongst the employés 
of Parliament, but amongst the employés of the Govern- 
ment in Ottawa and elsewhere, who have taken part in 
public contests—I say it would have better become the 
right hon. gentleman if he had taken the stand, that after 
hearing the allegations against those three men, he shoald 
defer the matter until he considers the case of the others. 
I am not going to justify those men, for my opinion is this 
upon that question: that the employés of the Government, 
or the employés of this House, ought to refrain from 
taking any part in public contests when a contest is going 
on. They may have their opinions, they may even state 
their opinions, I would concede that, but they cannot take 
any very active part at all evenis in any public contest 
that goes on. It would better become the right hon. gentle- | 
man as arbitrator of the affairs of this country and as the 
absolute autccrat of this House if he in this case said: 
Those three men have had a charge laid against them 
because they have chosen to attack the hon, the Secretary of 
State and the case of the other men who were equally 
guilty upon the statements made in this Parliament, and 
upon the honor and reponsibilities of members of Parlia- 
ment must be considered. It would have been better for 
the right hon. gentleman to have taken the course, if he | 
desired to be fair, of giving those charges consideration and | 
if those other five men are equally guilty to deal out the} 
same treatment to all alike, because hon. gentlemen on that } 
side of the House have brought charges which hon. gentle- | 
men on this: side of the House have refrained from doing, | 
he yaa not dismiss those three men and keep the others | 

n office. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh! oh! 


Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. Oh, oh! 
come the right hon, gentleman, if ho desired to show any 
spirit of fair play and distribute that justice which he pro- | 
fesses to distribute, to have said to this House: We will | 
defer consideration of this matter until we have considered 
the cases of the others and are ina position to treat all | 

Mr, Lavnrizr. 


It would better bo: | 
'not to be retained in the service. 


alike. ” For my part I shall vote against the amendment 
not because those men have the right to interfere in public 
affairs at all, but I vote against it as a protest against the 


_injustice done to those men by the right hon. gentleman. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The First Minister professes to 
act in a fair manner towards those three employés of the 
House whom he says have been complained against and 
who deserve dismissal. The hon, gentleman knows that 
the members on this side of the House have again and again 
proposed that those employed in the public service should 
cease to be political partisans on either side the moment 
they are employed. That isa principle which the hon. 
gentleman has never conceded, and so far as those trans- 
latora are concerned it was said at the time of their 
appointment that the House gave employment to 
them but for a very small portion of the year and that their 
salaries were less than the ordinary reporters upon the 
Offizial Debates, and that they were to be at liberty to 
engage in ordinary avocations whenever they were not 
employed hore. It was weil known at the time they were 
appointed that some of them were on the political press of 
one side and some on the political press on the other side, 
and it was expressly stated by the committee at whose 
instance they were appointed that they were not to be 
interfered with in their political freedom or independence. 
That was the position in which the parties stood, and the 
hon. Secretary of State has complained against those men 
for exercising their rights as free men. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. No. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwoll). Yes, and the hon. gentleman 
who moves the amendment is acting on that assumption. 
Why, Sir, the hon. gentleman cannot have forgotten that 
hs caused to be appointed here a number of men who were 
engaged as reporters on the political newspapers support- 
ing him, as extra sessional clerks at $4 a day, and that they 
never wrote aline in the public service, but received their 
$4aday to contribute to those newspapers which were 
weekly employed in maligning and misrepresenting hon. 
gentlemen on this side of the House. And now, for him to 
say that he is prepared to sustain the Speaker in dismissing 
an Official the moment he is complained against on that 
side of the House, is a very extraordinary statement to 
make. 


Sir JOON A. MACDONALD. I did not say that. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Then I will not charge him 
with saying it, but [ will say that the hon. gentleman is 
prepared to sustain the speaker in dismissing an official 
from the public service as soon as he attacks any one on 
that side of the House, but he is not prepared to dismiss 
him when he attacks hon. gentlemen on this side. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I did not say that either. 


Mc. MILLS (Bothwell). Well, that is the clear infer- 
ence, not only trom what the hon. gentleman has moved 
and said, but from what he has been doing for the last ten 
years. Now, I wish to call the attention of the House to 
this section of the Act, because I do not think it is open to 
the construction the First Minister has put on it. At all 


events, that is not the clear and obvivus construction that: 


has been put on it by the House. What has the House 
been doing? A commiites of the House has been ap- 
pointiog certain offivers; it has exercised supervision over 
them; it has done what the Speaker is authorised to do 
with regard to the officials here spoken of; it has judged of 
their fitness, and has decided whether they ought or ought 
It is well known that no 
decision of this House can override a statute; bat if these 
people come under this Act, this committee has been 
overriding this statute. The term “other person” in the 
Act does not refer to this class of officers, but oaly to those 
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who are appointed either by the Speaker or by the Crown. 
These officers are appointed by neither, and therefore the 
House has properly interpreted the Act in authorising a 
committee to judge of the fitness or unfitness of these men, 
and not the Speaker. The House has for the past five years 
been assuming that by doing this it has not been going in 
the face of this statute. Without interfering with the sta- 
tute at all,the services of these men might be dispensed with 
prcewely as they were appointed, by resolution of this 

ouse. Now, Sir, it is perfectly clear that the resolution 
of the hon. gentleman is a mere ad captandum resolution, 
It is one intended to perpetuate a personal wrong done to 
these parties. lt affirms a jurisdiction which under the 
provisions of this law is not given to the Speaker. It is 
making the declaration that the House has for the past five 
years been guilty of a usurpation of functions not given to 
it by the Act. The hon. gentleman shakes his head, bat I 
say it is impossible for him to escape from that position, 
and he now asks the House to stultify itself and to declare 
that it has been acting contrary to the provisions of the 
statute for the last five years. I trust that no hon. gentile- 
man on this side of the House, at any rate, will be guilty of 
so gross an act of inconsistency, as well asso gross a wrong, 
as would be effected by the adoption of this resolution. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Question. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I am speaking to the question. 
If the hon. gentleman who is interrupting me had one tithe 
of the interest at stake that there is at stake in this matter, 
he would be ready to spend half a night of the time of the 
House; and he is ready to doa gross act of injustice to 
three men who have done no wrong and who are entitled 
to his protection. The hon. gentleman who is interrupting 
me is ready to take the bread and butter out of the mouths 
of men who are just as honest, as intelligent, as earnest in 
defense of what they believe to be right and fair, as the 
hon. gentleman himself is, It is a matter of too much con- 
sequence to those parties to be treated as cavalierly as the 
hon. gentleman proposes to treat them. Here are men who 
are shown from the extracts that have been read to have 
said more violent things of the gentlemen on the Treasury 
benches than those whom they propose to dismiss, and they 
do not even complain of them, because they belong to the 
party behind them; and they now level their attacks daily 
against hon. gentlemen on this side of the House and are 
maintained in that position, Sir, this resolution is a reso- 
lution to discriminate between men belonging to different 
political parties. It proposes to mete out one measure 
of justize to one portion of the public service, and 
another and different measure to another portion, and | 
trust, Sir, that this country will not fail to mark tho 
course hon. gentlemen opposite are taking, Why, the 
right hon, the First Minister sustained here last year a 
man who, in violation of his oath of office and in violation 
of the statutes, did a gross wrong to eighty members on 
this side. And what has he done to him now? He has 
put him into the Agriculture Department, in charge of an 
important portion of the public service, with a salary of 
$600 or $300 more than he received before. It wil! be 
possible, with that fact before the country, to convince any 
one that the hon. gentleman proposes to punish these mon, 
not because they have done a wrong, but simp!y because 
they happen to be Reformers. 


YEAS ¢ 

Messieurs 
Audet, Foster, Mills (Annapolis), 
Bain (Soulanges), Freeman, Moffat, 
Baker, Girouard, Moncreiff, 
Bergin, Gordon, Montague, 
Bowell, Grandboia, Montplaisir, 
Boyle, Guilbauit, O’Brien, 
Brown, Guillet, Patterson (Essex), 
Bryson, Haggart, Perley (Assiniboia), 
Burns, Hall, Porter, 
Cameron, Henderson, Prior, 
Cargill, Hesson, Putman, 
Carling, Hickey, Reid, 
Oarpenter, Hudspeth, Riopel, 
Oaron (Sir Adolphe), Ives, Robillard, 
Chapleau, Jamieson, Roome, 
Chisholm, Joncas, Royal, 
Cimon, Jones (Digby), Rykert, 
Cochrane, Kenny, Shanly, 
Cockburn, Kirkpatrick, Small, 
Colby, Labrosse, Smith (Sir Donald), 
Corby, Landry, Smith (Ontario), 
Costigan, Langevin (Sir Hector),Sproule, 
Coughlin, Macdonald (Sir John), Stevenson, 
Coulombe, Macdowall, Taylor, 
Couture, McOnlla, Temple 
Daly, McDonald (Victoria), Thompson, 
Daoust, McVougald (Pictou), Tisdale, 
Davin, McDougall (U. Breton), Tupper (Picton), 
Davis, McGreevy, Tyrwhitt, 
Dawson, McKay, Vanasse, 
Deuison, McKeen, Wallace, 
Desaulniers, McLelan, White (Cardwell), 


Desjardins, McMillan (Vaudreuil), White (Rentrew), 
Dickinson, McNeill, Wilmot, 

Dupont, Madill, Wilson (Argenteuil), 
Ferguson (Leeds & G.),Mara, Wilson (Lennox), 


Ferguson (Renfrew), Marshall, Wood(Brockville),—1:3, 
Ferguson (Welland), Masson, 
Nays: 

Messieurs 
Amyot, Ellis, McMullen, 
Bain (Wentworth), Fiset, Meigs, 
Barron, Fisher, Mills (Bothwell), 
Béchard, Geoffrion, Mitchell, 
Bernier, Gocbout, Mulock, 
Bourassa, Guay, Paterson (Brant), 
Buwman, Holton, Perry, 
Brien, Ives, Platt, 
Burdett, Kirk, Préfontaine, 
Cartwright (Sir Rich’d)Landerkin, Rinfret, 
Casey, Lang, Robertson, 
Oasyrain, Langelier(Montmor’ cy), Rowand, 
Choquette, Langelier (Quebec), Ste. Marie, 
Chouinard, Laurier, Semple, 
Oook, Lavergne, Sutherland, 
Davies, Lister, Trow, 
De St. Georges, Lovitt, Turcot, 
Dessaint, Macdonald (Huron), Watsoa, 
Doyon, McIntyre, Welsh, 
Edgar, McMillan (Huron), Wilson (Elgin).—61. 
Hisenhauer, 


Amendment to the amendment agreed to, 


Motion of Mr. Laurier, as amended, agreed to on the 
| Same division. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 1:55 a.m. 
(Thursday). 


House divided on the amendment to the amendment (Sir | Printed by MoLzax, Roger & Oo., Parliamentary Printers, Wellington 


John A. Macdonald.) 


Street, Ottawa. 
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Voi. XX. 


Ottawa, Tiursday, April 12, 1888. 


No. 33. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
must be forwarded to the Debates Office within twenty-four hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have been circulated, as after that 
time the contractors may priat the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TuuaspDay, 12th April, 1888, 
The Spraxer took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. 


GAMING IN STOCKS AND MERCHANDISE. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill from 
the Senate (No. 95) respecting Gaming in Stocks and Mer- 
chandise. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. O'BRIEN raoved that the postition of the Central 
Railway Company, which was reported on and not allowed 
by the Standing Committee on Standing Orders, be referred 
back to the said committee for further consideration, He 
said: The objections which were taken to the Bill when it 
was before the committee have since, | understand, been 
removed, 


‘Motion agreed to, 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTION ACT AMENDMENT. 


Mr. FOSTER moved for leave to introduce Bull (No. 99) 
to amend the Steamboat Inspection Act. He said: This 
Bill makes one or two not very important amendments to 
the present Act, and provides for the issue of permits on 
examination and report by the Inspector of Boilers to 
persons who carry passengers on their boats in certain 
waters, which are defined. 


Motion agreed to and Bill read the first time. 


DETENTION OF A REGISTERED LETTER. 


Mr. McMULLEN (for Mr. Lanperxin) asked, Is it the 
intention of the Government to pay to Mrs. Barbara 
Winkler, of Newstadt, the balance of principal and the 
interest on the sum of $689.60, contained in a registered 
letter sent her by the Bank of Commerce, Walkerton, on 
the 22nd of June, of which sum she received only $688.80 
on the 12th of December, 1887, and whetber any steps have 
been taken by the Government to discover and punish 
those guilty of the detention of said letter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER. Isuppose the hon. member is autho- 
rised to ask this question by the hon. member in whose 
name it stands ? 
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Mr. MoMULLEN,. Yes, 


Mr. SPHAKER. It would be better to state that, as 
otherwise it would be irregular. 


Mr. McLELAN. The Government has made no payment 
whatever to Mrs. Barbara Winkler, of Newstadt, on account 
of the money contained in a registered letter to her address 
which was lost in the Walkerton Post Office. The money 
paid to her was paid by the postmaster of Walkerton, whose 
office was responsible for the letter going astray. Mrs. 
Winkler has received $688.80 out of the amount of $689.60, 
and for the amount of 80 cents remaining unpaid she must 
prosecute her claim against the postmuster of Walkerton. 
The case was thoroughly inquired into at the time by the 
Government inspectors, but they were unable to dis- 
cover that anyone connected with the Post Office Depart- 
ment was in any way responsible for the loss of the letter. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE DEBATES. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Before we proceed to 
the Orders of the Day, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the numerous complaints that have been made by 
members of the press, that they have not received, as has 
heretofore been the custom, copies of our Hansard. I think 
some of the hon: gentlemen who preside over the distribution 
of the Hansard are here, and I would be glad to know from 
them if stepe heve been taken to remedy these complaints, 
because | must say it has been most unfortunate if the 
Hansards have not been distributed to the newspaper press 
regularly. It is almost the only way in which the people 
at large can obtain a reasonable return for the very large 
sum of money the Debates cost us; and if through any in- 
advertence that has been done, I hope that members of 
the committee will rectify it without delay. 


Mr. DESJARDINS, Ido not know the reason of the 
failure to distribute the Hansard, but I know that the 
committee has given no orders to have the supply cut off. 
I will enquire and ascertain why itis that the Debates have 
not been sent out as usual to the newspaper press. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I may remark upon this point, that I 
enquired at the Herald office on Saturday in reference to 
the complaints that were made, and I find that we received 
the copies of the debates. But I understand that country 
papers are complaining that they have not received it, The 
city papers I believe have no cause of complaint. 


Mr, HHSSON. I think that hon. gentlemen are 
ander a misapprehension upon the whole question. Com- 
plaint is not made by the newspapers that they are not 
receiving the daily issue of the Hansard, but that they are 
not supplied by the Debates Committee with a bound copy. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Oh, no. 

Mr. HESSON. I beg the hon. gentleman’s pardon. You 
hear that complaint all around the House, and if you will 
simply open your ears you will hear it from the gallery. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. ‘The reason I mention- 
ed the matter is that I have received information that daring 
the last debate the Hansards have not been supplied to the 
country press, 
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Mr. GILLMOR. It occurs to me that we should distribute 
rather the corrected copies of the Aansard, instead of the 
daily issue. I think the corrected copies of the Hansard is 
what should be distributed to the press. All the members 
of Parliament get the first copy before it is corrected, there- 
fore they havé it as it is taken by the reporters, But these 
copies that are not corrected go over the whole Dominion, 
and the people see the report of a man’s speech with all its 
imperfections and the mistakes that may arise in taking 
down the speech, or some omissions that may have been 
made. He meets that everywhere, and he says: ‘That is 
not my speech as corrected.” All the members of the 
House have an opportunity to correct their speeches, and 
it is the corrected speeches, in my opinion, that ought to 
go to the country ; then, whenever a member is called to 
account for his speech, he refers to the corrected copy, and 
there is what he said. Of course you may say that mem- 
bers may alter their speeches; but I think there is not much 
danger, because the whole of the 211 members have heard 
the speeches, and if there has been any alterations made, it 
can be detected. But sending out the daily issue is a great 
evil, and I think it would be better to have the corrected 
copies go out to the country and the press. I am anxious 
that the press should have just what an hon. member said, 
and intended to say. 


Mr. WELSH. I quite agree with the hon. member that 
the Hansard should be corrected before it goes out. I will 
give you an instance in point. When I was speaking here 
the other day, I made the remark that I had “a boatswain’’ 
in my employ, and it was taken down as ‘a Boston man,” 
Now, I am sure that no hon. member of this House would 
wish a statement of that kind to go to the public, an incor- 
rect statement, I think the suggestion of the hon. mem- 
ber is a very good one, that we should send out the cor- 
rected report, and I think the hon. gentlemen who have 
control of this matter should take it in hand. 


Mr, EDGAR, I see that the hon, Minister of Customs 
is in his place, and he can recollect that on Monday he 
suggested an amendment to the motion that I made for 
papers and correspondence between the Canadian and 
American Governments about wrecking vessels, limiting 
that motion to the papers since the last return; but he 
was not able at that time to tell the House what tho date 
of the last returns was, and he said that he would do so. I 
would like to know from him the date of the last return, 80 
that we may refer to it. I would like also to suggest to 
the Minister that the returns should bo brought down at as 
early a date as possible, in order that it may be before the 
House when the Bill comes bofore us on that subject which 
the hon. member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) has in 
hand. With reference to the matter which was spoken 
avout just now, the Hansard, I quite agree with the hon. 
member for Charlotte (Mr. Gillmor) in reference to imper- 
fect reports. I remember that on a former occasion—if I 
may be allowed to refer to a former debate, without being 
irregular—I happened to remark that an hon. gentleman 
on the other side of the House spoke with the airs of 
“Turvy Drop,” and I was horrified to seein the Hansard 
next day that I was charged with saying that the hon, 
gentleman spoke with the airs of “a turkey cock.” 


Mr. WHITE (Cardwell). We have had all these ques- 
tions in the past in connection with the Hansard. If you 
adopt the principle that none shail go to the country except 
those that have been previously corrected, it simply post- 
pones the receipt of them by the newspapers for several 
months. Now, any one who knows anything about news- 
papers, knows that they ceaze to be of any value if they do 
not get the material with which they make their comments 
for two or three weeks after the event, when the matter 
ceases to be of any practical interest, The mistakes that 
the gentleman refers to are mistakes that are almost in- 

Sir Ricnarp CaRtwRIGHT. 


evitable, and I think that we may fairly say of the Hansard 
staff, and the reporting of our debates at the present 
moment, that I do not think there is to be found anywhere 
—and I use that term in the broadest sense—half a dozen 
gentlemen who do their work more conscientiously, and on 
the whole, more satisfactorily, then the gentlemen who are 
at the table now. The other question, as to whether the 
debates, as officially revised, should go to the press, is, of 
course, a separate question altogether, and it involves a 
separate explanation. For myself, I would like very much 
to see them get the corrected copies, because all these re- 
ports are matters of record, and newspaper editors, in dis- 
cussing these questions later on, have to refer to the Hansard, 
and it is a very decided advantage if they can refer to the 
corrected copy, as bound. As for these little errors that 
occur, where one hon. gentleman says that he was made to 
say he was employing a Boston man instead of a boatswain, 
and the other remark, that an hon. gentleman spoke like a 
turkey cock instead of Turvy Drop, these are mistakes that 
almost any person in hearing them, especially the latter, 
might make; but these are technical errors that are of very 
little importance. I think it would be a very serious matter 
for the press if they did not get the Hansard before it had 
passed through the hands of the members, and through the 
hands of the printers the second time. 


Mr. TROW. It has often seemed astonishing to me that 
there are not more errors in the Hansard, and I 2m fre- 
quently astonished to find the speeches of hon. gentlemen 
so correctly reported. Private discussions go on all round 
the Chamber when hon. gentlemen are speaking, and I am 
surprised at the accuracy of the reports; itis evident to me 
that the reporters are thoroughly up in their profession, or 
otherwise they could not perform their duties in the per- 
fect manner they do perform them, 


Mr. SPROULE. I think, when this subject is under dis- 
cussion, it would be well to have a general expression of the 
House in regard to it, because I believe the opinion is prev- 
alent throughout the country that it would bea great im- 
provement, even with the delay that would occur, if a 
revised copy of Hansard were sent to the press. The hon. 
member for Cardwell (Mr. White) says it would be a seri- 
ous matter if it was not sent out immediately to the press, 
but, in any event, the copies of Hansard can only reach the 
press a hundred miles or so of the capital within a day or 
two, those going down to Prince Edward Island, Halifax, 
Manitoba and British Columbia not reaching there for sev- 
eral days. It could not make much difference if there was 
a few days’ longer delay, provided a correct copy was sent 
out. The Hansard is referred to principally by the weekly 
newspapers throughout the country, and if Hansard sent 
out this week were too late for next issue it could be used 
the following week, and it would be almost equally fresh. 
Complaints are constantly received in regard to this matter, 
Members are called upon to account for speeches they make 
in this House, and they are able to question what it was 
represented they did say, and they were entitled to 
do so, because they did not correct the original copy 
of the report. When we consider the difficulties 
the reporters have to contend with, first, in regard to 
hearing accurately what is said, then in taking it down, 
then in transcribing it, and inaccuracies take place; add all 
these together and it will appear that the daily issue sent 
out is literally full of mistakes and of little or no use. 
Now, we can easily get the copy of speeches within twenty- 
four hours; twenty-four hours after that I think almost 
every member would correct it, and we would havea delay 
of only two days, and a great benefit would accrue from a 
correct copy going out of what members said, and which 
they must stand by, aud for which they would be expected 
to be held accountable. It is mostimportant that this should 
be done, and from the expressions I have heard from differ- 
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ent members on both sides of the House, this amendment 
should be made so that correct copies would bo sent out. 


Mr, LAURIER. There is another matter to which I 
desire to call the attention of the House, and it isthe mos‘ 
objectionable practice which has grown up of late,and which, 
if pursued in, will surely impair the good relations that 
ought to exist between the two sides of the House. Hvery 


‘division we have had during the present Session has been 


characterised by most offensive manifestations on the part 
of some hon. gentlemen opposite against some hon. members 
on this side of the House. There seem to be some hon, 
members who are made the butt for hooting and insults. 
Hon. gentlemen opposite must admit that if the practice is 
continued it must provoke retaliation, and retaliation would 
be far more desirable than the practice itself. I can under- 
stand there will be, and must be, differences of opinion in 
the House, but every member has a right to expect that his 
opinions will be respected by his colleagues. In so far as I 
am concerned in this matter from the position which I 
occupy, I shall endeavor to see that not only the debates 
but the proceedings will be characterised and conducted— 
and I invite the co-operation of my hon. friends on this 
matter—with that courtesy which should prevail in such an 
assembly as this. At the same time I shall expect that the 
same courtesy be extended to us by the other side of the 
House. Last night the division was conspicuous by the 
most offensive manifestations, and I have only this to say in 
conclusion, that I hope in future such manifestations will 
not take place as occurred last evening. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I agree with the hon. gentle- 
man thatit is very important each side of the House 
should respect the other side, and each member should re- 
spect all the members of the House. Of course, the hon, 
gentleman has observed certain manifestations that have 
taken place during divisions, but I must say that, with my 


_recollection of last Session, I cannot but feel that similar 


manifestations were made towards certain members on this 
side of the House by hon. members opposite. Perhaps that 
would not be a good reason for one side or the other to 
retaliate, but it shows, at all events, that if there has been 
any feeling in this direction on one side there has been the 
same feeling on the other side of the House. Therefore, 
without naming or recriminating I think, speaking for this 
side of the House, that we agree that it would be a great 
deal better that no manifestations should be made against 
any hon. member. Ofcourse, there is always allowed the 
parliamentary manifestation of “hear, hear,” when a mem- 
ber’s vote seems to be a little extraordinary to members of 
the House. That is the parliamentary way of showing ap- 
proval or disapproval on one side or the other, and I am 
sure the hon. gentleman would not wish to put a stop to 
that proper way of manifesting one’s sentiments; but I am 
sure we all agree, as well as the Opposition side represented 
by the hon, gentleman, that the proper way of conducting 
the business of this House is to cease on both sides from 
making manifestations of that kind. 


Mr. LAURIER. Ido not exactly remember what took 
place last Session, but perhaps the hon, gentleman has a 
stronger motive for remembering what took place than I 
have. I thought, as hon. gentlemen opposite were far 
more numerous than those on this side of the House, there 
were more manifestations on the other side than on this; 
but, at all events, let that be so or not, I hope that we will 
agree that past issues be buried and a better understanding 
be had in the future. 


Mr. MITCHELL: I quite agree with the suggestions 
made by the leader of the Opposition, and I was glad to 
find the leader of the Government for the time being 
assented to the suggestion that special manifestations should 
cease. The act of calling out “hear, hear” is not very 


offensive, but there are other calls which have been made 
to certain members which are really personally offensive. 
Both purties are somewhat to blame. The only party 
really free from blame in this House is the party repre- 
sented by myself, and I may say for that party that I will 
endeavor to pursue the course pointed out by the leader of 
the Opposition and accepted by the leader of the Govern- 
ment for the time being, and refrain from anything like 
very offensive personal remarks. 


Mr, FERGUSON (Leeds). I think the hon, gentleman 
has undertaken a most important task, and a more difficult 
one for him to perform than that of the leader of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. BOWELL. I promised the hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) to tell him when 
the last report upon wrecking and tugging was laid before 
the House. If the hon. gentleman will turn to the Sessional 
Papers of 1881, No. 9 of 37 and 38, No, of paper 50, he will 
find the report. 


Mr. EDGAR, That was the matter to which I referred. 
Mr. BOWELL. Yes. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS ACT. 


Mr. AMYOT. Do TI understand that the Government 
have abandoned their Bill to amend the Controverted 
Elections Act, 


Mr, THOMPSON. The Government do not propose to 
introduce any Bill to amend the Controverted Hlections Act, 
but we have as the hon. member will see on the Order 
paper a Bill to amend the Dominion Elections Act on the 
same subject as his Bill. I would suggest that he should let 
his proposal stand until that Bill is in committee, and then 
we can discuss the whole subject more easily. 


Mr. AMYOT. I suppose there willbe the same chance 
given to my Bill to have it considered ifitis not included 
inthe Government Bill. I understand the Bill on the 
Dominion Elections Act and on the Dominion Controverted 
Elections Act are two different things. The hon. Minister 
says his Bill on the Dominion Elections Act comprises the 
same thing ag mine, and I have no objection that it should 
stand, I do not care who proposes it if it becomes law. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The Government Bill I referred to is 
not to amend the Controverted Hlections Act but to amend 
the Elections Act, and it does not contain the prevision 
which the hon. gentleman has in his Bill, It seems to me 
it would be more convenient if he would let it stand until 


the Government Bill is in committee, when he might move, 


if he adheres to his view about this provision, to add it to 
the Bill relating to Elections, although it is not technically 
under the same Act. 


WRECKS ON THE GREAT LAKES, 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed motion 
of Mr. Dawson for an Order of the House for a return 
respecting Canadian vessels lost or wrecked on the great 
lakes during the past season of navigation. 


Mr, DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, when this matter was 
last brought before the House the discussion was postponed 
until the hon. the Minister of Public Works should have 
brought down his report, and now that the report is in the 
hands of hon, members, they will be able to see the extent 
of the losses and the number of wrecks onthe great 
lakes. This is a very important subject. It is too much the 
custom in a great many quarters to look upon those lakes as 
mere mill ponds, and as seas requiring very little attention 
and in which there is very little danger, but lakes that run up 
to the length of 400 miles and have a width of 200 miles, as 
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Lake Superior has, would be formidable seas anywhere. |I have been making may be taken from what I will now 


The losses which have occurred last year are muck less in 
number and less in amount than those which occurred some 
years previously. During the last six years the losses on 
the great lakes have been exceedingly heavy. A number 
of fine steamers have been lost and a great many valuable 
lives have perished. But, as I said,the number has been fewer 
and the amount of loss involved much less last year, That, Sir, 
is due in a great measure to the improved manner of the in- 
spection. The Government now inspect the hulls and 
machinery of steamers, and that, I believe, has led to a 
great saving in life and property. A great deal has been 
done, but a great deal remains still to be done, and this in- 
spection should be carried somewhat further than it has 
hitherto been carried. It should extend to vessels which 
now escape inspection, and I shai] touch on that point later 
on. In the meantime I will draw attention to what the 
report says of the losses that have occurred on the great 
lakes last year : 

“The barge Oriental, of Kingston, 328 tons register, left the port of 

Charlotte, U. S., on the 23rd of October last, witha cargo of coal 650 
tons in weight, in tow of the steam tug Scotia. The vessel was 21 years 
old, and was probably worth $1,000. Her crew consisted of a captain, 
who held a certificate of service as master, a mate, who was an un- 
certificaied man, and two deck hands. There was also a woman cook 
on board. The vessel encountered very heavy weather and when about 
three miles of Port Dalhousie the tow line parted. The Oriental went 
down with all on board and the Scotia made for the port of Niagara, 
which she reached in safety.” 
Now, Sir, here is the case of a vessel into the loss of which 
an investigation was held and it was clearly proved that 
this vessel was not only unseaworthy but that she was over- 
loaded, and that it was in the power of people consigning 
freightin order to make money, to put an unseaworthy 
vessel to sea, the result of which was the loss of five lives. 
Five poor people were carried to the bottom without any 
means of saving themselves. That is one instance. Now 
the next thing spoken of in the report is the loss of the 
California. 

“The propellor California, of Montreal, left Chicago for a port in 

Canada on the Ist October last, with three passengers and 22 of a crew. 
She had on board 20,000 bushels of corn, and 696 barrels of pork on deck. 
On the morning of the 23rd. she encountered very heavy weather and 
commenced to leak ; the cargo also shifted and increased the difficulty 
of steering the vessel to such an extent that she would not answer her 
port helm. The violence of the waves drove in the anchor shutter, and 
the vessel shipped a great deal of water through the opening. The 
leak continued to gain and put out the fires, leaving the vessel at the 
mercy of the wind and waves, and she finally foundered on the night of 
the 3rd of October off St. Helen’s Island, towards which the vessel was 
drifting. The vessel was built in 1873, and was cut in two and had 35 
feet added to her length in 1883. She was 900 tons gross and 580 tons 
register tonnage. By this casualty seven of the crew and two of the pas- 
sengers were lost, although the vessel had four boats, which left her 
when she foundered with a few persons in each.’’ 
Here is another case of overloading. There could be no 
doubt that that vessel could only carry 22,000 bushels of 
wheat or corn, and that those 690 barrels of pork put on 
asa deck load was the cause of her loss, Here is also a 
statement of the total amount of loss: 

“ The disasters reported to this department as having occurred to 
vessels on the inland waters of Canada, and to Canadian vessels on 
American inland waters during the year 1887, were 39, and the tonnage 
involved was 13,137 tons 1egister. ‘The number of lives lost was 21, and 


-the amount of los:, both partial and total, to vessels and cargo, as far 
as estimated, was $90,915.’’ 


Now, Sir, last year, although wrecks were fewer and the 
total amount of loss less than ordinary years, here is an ac- 
tual loss of over $90,000, and it becomes a very important 
matter to enquire how this loss could best be prevented. 
i think, Sir, there is one obvious way in which that can be 
prevented, and that is to compel the barges, the smaller 
craft, and the craft which are now very little looked after, 
to undergo an inspection as well as the large steamers. 
I have recently received several letters from experienced 
lake captains about this system of putting unseaworthy 
barges in tow of steamers, and the result of enquiries which 
Mr, Dawson. 


read : 


“« Referring to barges in tow of tugs, they should have the stability of a 
sailing vessel, and if not of sufficient sail power to take care of themselves 
under all circumstances, they at all events should be provided with good 
This in itself might be the means of saving the crew and vessel. A 
ground tackle, that is, good anchors and chains suitable to their tonnage. 
good boat, with all necessary appliances ready for immediate use : life- 
buoys and life-preservers for the crew, properly placed; a captain and 
mate with certficates, good substantial windlass and bits, tow ports well 
secured, food, tow lines of sufficient length. Barge towing is very 
hazardous, and every reasonable precaution ought to be used. When 
you consider the tug and her tow on a lee shore, the tow line parting 
and the barge left helpiess, her anchors, handled by competent men, 
might even then save both crew and vessel. The tug towing the barge 
has no security that her machinery may not give way at a perilous time, 
showing plainly the necessity of the barge being well found in crew and 
outfit. The unseen vessels that are under repairs: Manitoba, 
Detroit, Champion, Owen Sound, Frances Smith, Collingwood, Southern 
Belle, Deseronto. The hull inspectors, up to this date, know nothing of 
repairs done to the resurrected craft; they have no power.’ 


From another source I[ have this: 


‘Hull iaspectors are not privileged to use their discretion in matters of 
inspection, materially affecting their duties. They are hampered by not 
being allowed to see vessels undergoing repairs. When closed up 
and completed the repairs are not visible to the inspector, and then 
the only possibility of ascertaining the correctness of the statements 
furnished by owners of the repairs, is redocking, which causes great ex- 
pense and very great dissatisfaction.’’ 


Now, Sir, that is a point to which I would draw particular 
attention, the necessity of having a vessel inspected when 
she is undergoing repairs. She can then be easily seen. 
But after she has been patched up and painted over, and 
when everything looks smooth outside, itis very difficult 
for the inspectors to ascertain whether or not there is any- 
thing wrong with her. Another frightful source of danger 
is sending out vessels overloaded in the fail. There should 
be some means found of preventing that; and I think it 
could be prevented, as I suggested on a former occasion, 
by giving authority to the Customs officers at the different 
ports to decide when a vessel is overloaded, In all of these 
lake-going vessels there should be a line such as that known 
in England as the Plimsoll line, beyond which they should 
not be allowed to load. Itis not in the regular steamers 
that the danger lies. On Lake Superior there area number 
of very fine steamers, such as the Canadian Pacific Railway 
steamers, those that ply from Sarnia, and those that ply 
from Owen Sound, ‘There are no vessels in the world 
superior to those, or better adapted for the navigation 
for which they are used; in fact, they are floating 
palaces. Those vessels are always inspected, and 
it is not in them that the danger lies. It is 
in those patched-up vessels; old schooners, not properly 
rigged, which are sent out in tow of steamers, and which 
are cut adrift the moment danger arises, and are very 
likely to be lost. One cause of disaster hitherto has been 
that the lakes were not properly surveyed; but I am very 
happy to say that that risk is likely no longer to exist. 
There has been an admirable hydrographic survey going 
on from year to year on those lakes, and I hope it will be 
coatinued until a complete survey is obtained. The survey 
made by Admiral Bayfield, which has immortalized, and very 
juetly immortalized him, was made under circumstances 
which did not admit of bis finding all the shoals existing’in 
those lakes; but the hydrographic survey which has been 


going on since has revealed a great many hidden shoals 


and rocks, which will hereafter appear on the charts. In 
order to convince the House of the necessity of going on 
with these surveys and the necessity of providing properly 
for the navigation of the great lakes, Il need only draw 
attention to the enormous traffic which is springing up on 
them. Last year I took occasion to say that the traffic of 
the great lakes passing through the Sault Ste. Marie canal 
was nearly equal to that passing through the Suez canal, 
which passes the traffic of three continents, Kurope, Asia 
and Africa, Would it be believed, Sir, that on these inland 
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lakes we have a traffic not very far short of that traffic? I 
have not precisely what it was during the past sum- 
mer; but in 1886, 4,527,000 tons of freight passed 
through Sault Ste, Marie canal; and I am told that during 
the past year the freight tonnage exceeds 6,000,000 tons, 
Now, Sir, that represents an enormous traffic, which you 
may form some idea of when [ tell you what the traffic of 
the Suez Canal has been. Io 1879 the total freight trafiic 
of the Suez Canal was 3,236,000 tons, in 1880 it was 4,344,- 
000 tons, in 1881 it was 5,794,000 tons, and it has gone on 
increasing until in 1886 it had reached over 8,000,000 tons. 
But here is an inland canal of North America, the traffic of 
which is not so very far short of the traffic of the Suez Canal. 
Now, Sir, what does allthis show? It shows that there is 
a traffic growing up on our great lakes that should be adequa. 
tely provided for. It shows that every precaution ought 
to be taken to make the navigation of those lakes as safe as it 
can possibly be made. I am happy to say that on the 
Canadian side of the largest of these lakes the navigation 
is naturally very safe, and with a few more lights 
and a few additional harbors, the whole traffic to 
and from Sault Ste. Marie would be brought in 
that direction, through Canadian waters, calling :t 
Canadian ports, and giving life to Canadian traffic and trade. 
I believe that I have drawn the attention of the department 
to all that I can think of at present in relation to this mat- 
ter, and I hope the inspection of these old barges and the 
preventing, if possible, of their going out will not be 
neglected. I have a list here, Inland Lloyds special regis- 
ter for 1887, and it is perfectly frightful to see by it the 
number of old wooden vessels, from 25 to 36 years of age, 
that are being patched up and repaired. The traffic on the 
great lakes will be very large this summer, and if all these 
vessels are to be allowed to go forth in tow of steamers, the 
temptation to send them out will be great because the trai- 


-fic-will.be great.and the profits large; and unless some- 


thing be done, we may look to a larger and more deplorable 
loss of life than has occurred in years past. 


Mr. DAVIN. Ihave great pleasure in supporting the 
motion of my hon, friend. I think that the Department of 
Customs might be very properly utilised for carrying out 
the intentions that have been so well explained by the hon. 
member for Algoma (Mr. Dawson). In looking over the 
report of the Department of Marine, I find that, in the case 
of the California, the account given there can leave no 
doubt whatever in the mind of anyone that that vessel was 
unseaworthy. She was valued at $27,0UU, although unsea- 
worthy, and insured for $21,000. We may bo perfectly 
certain that the vessel was not worth $27,000, and of course 
the temptation to overload a vessel like that and to send 
her out in an unseaworthy condition, taking all the risks, is 
very strong to the owner of such a vessel. The question is 
one that appeals not only to our humanity, but to our 
esteem for our reputation as a great commercial community, 
and it is one in which the western people are deeply in- 
terested. 1 would therefore urge strongly, in supporting 
the motion of my hon. friend, this subject on the attention 
of the hon, the Minister of Marine. It is not necessary, so 
lucid and so full has been the statement of my hon. friend, 
that I should say more than that, having looked into the 
question and knowing something about it, I can endorse all 
that my hon. friend has said upon this subject. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I would like to say only a few 
words in order to call the attention of the House to the 
report made by the owner of the barge Oriental, the case of 
which was referred to by the hon. member for Algoma, 
when he made this motion some weeks ago, As regards 
the subject-matter of his motion, the hon. gentleman has 
my most cordial assent and support. I think it is of the 
deepest moment that vessels should be thoroughly inspect- 
ed and every precaution taken to prevent thoir leaving 


shore, unless they are in a seaworthy ccndition, Thou- 
sands of lives are entrusted to them, and every precaution 
should be taken to ensure the safety of those lives. If there 
is a Plimsollin Hngland, we ought to have one here in 
Canada, who will see that the lives of these poor men, who 
have to eara their living by going down to the deep, should 
be protected ; and [ hope the hon. the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries will not allow the inspectors to do just as 
they please, but will see that they do their duty, and thus 
take care that these old vessels, of which the hon. member 
fer Algoma has spoken, are made tight and seaworthy 
before being allowed to leave port. But, while I regret 
very much the-loss of life which took place last year, we 
must, in justice to the owner of the barge Oriental, let him 
state his own case, and he has sent me this letter, a portion 
of which [ think it my duty to read to the House. He 
Bays: 

‘That the barge was not an unseaworthy vessel, but was one of the 

strongest boats of her class tuat was ever built on the lakes, and when 
I owned her was very tight. I sailed her for the two seasons before her 
loss, with heavy freights, and on several occasions in heavy storms, and 
she never strained or made a drop of water, and she was at the time of 
loss in good condition and perfectly strong and tight. From the water 
to the top ot the rail amidships was six feet, and the distance of the bow 
was ten feet, when loaded, which is @ very large size for a boat to have 
out of water.’”’ 
That disposes of the statement that the boat was overloaded. 
Avother statement is made that the tow line was cut, and 
that she was allowed to drift in the trough of the river, 
and so perish. To this charge, the owner replies that the 
tow line was not cut, but that the barge sunk before the tow 
line broke; and he has proved that by demonstration, 
having sent down adiver to examine the position of the 
barge, who reported that she lay upon the bottom of the 
lake, in thirty teet of water, heading straight for the harbor 
to which she was heading at the time of the disaster. She 
had not turned in the trough of the sea as she would have 
if she had sunk after the tow line broke. Moreover, the 
diver who went down, reports that the hull is perfectly 
strong and tight, and the disaster apparently occurred 
through the neglect of the unfortunate men who were on 
board, in not having the forecastle properly secured. It 
was not secured at the time, and the sea washed over her, 
and she foundered. In justice to the owner, Captain 
Fraser, I think this statement should be made, and I do 
so at his request. 


Sir RICHARDCARTWRIGHT. I would like to enquire 
from the hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries whether 
there is any truth in the statement which appeared in some 
of the papers, that certain portions of the hull of this vessel 
were exhibited to him, and were found ina state of ad- 
vanced decay. I know nothing of the facts, but that state- 
ment was made, and probably the hon. gentleman will 
inform the House whether it was correct or uot, 


Mr. FOSTER. Some very small portions of the vessel 
have been brought to the department for examination, and 
labels have been put on them to show the parts from which 
they come. It is scarcely probable, until the vessel is 
raised, as I believe the owner intends to do, to say accurately 
whether it is true that these come from those portions o 
the vessel or not. I may, at this stage of the discussion, 
say a word or two with reference to this matter. I had not 
the advantage of hearing all that my hon. friend for Algoma 
(Mr. Dawson) said, but from what I could gather in his 
speech, he has collected a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion which will be on reoord, and which 1 will take occasion 
to look very carefully into, It must not be supposed, 
however, that the Marine Department, either now or at any 
previous time in its history, has not been as careful as 
possible in looking into this matter, especially of 
inland navigation, and in taking the best means in its 
power to overcome the difficulties and make navigation on 
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our great lakes as secure and safe as possible. The Steam: 
boat Inspection Act has gone a long way in that direction, 
A large portion of the expense of the department for new 
lights and fog-alarms is now made in the region of the 
great lakes, which is rapidly bringing up that portion of our 
waters to a state of very great efficiency and security as far 
as these are concerned. Again,as my hon, friend has said, 
we have had an exhaustive survey conducted on the most 
dangerous of those waters in and at the mouth of the 
Georgian Bay. This survey has been a great advantage 
so far, and will be of still greater advantage when com- 
pleted. Notwithstanding the remark of the hon, member 
for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick), I think we have a very 
good board of steamboat inspectors and of hull inspectors. 
They are all men who do their duty very faithfully. I 
have called their attention, owing to disasters which have 
taken place lately, and the information which has 
come. to the House in a special manner this year, to 
the inspection of boats of the class’ spoken of, these 
old boats which are being lengthened and rebuilt, and 
have asked them to insist on a most thorough and vigorous 
inspection of that class of boats. They should look after 
those boats while they are in the processs of being repaired, 
when they have a better opportunity of seeing the progress 
which is being made with them. As to the Oriental, the 
matter was very thoroughly investigated, and my officers who 
investigated and reported on that came to the conclusion, 
notwithstanding the evidence which was given by the owner 
himself, that the vessel was not a seaworthy vessel, and that 
it was owing in the main to her unseaworthyness that the 
accident occurred, That vessel went out from an American 
port, and of course we have no jurisdiction there. No law 
that Canada has or could have could remedy the difficulty 
in the case either of the Oriental or of the California, both 
of which were sent out from foreign ports. Of course 
greater care could be taken in regard to them, being Can- 
adian vessels, when they leave Canadian ports, to prosecute 
their foreign voyages, to see that they were seaworthy. 
As to the overloading, that is a matter which would 
be in the power of the country in whose ports they 
loaded, and from whose ports they started. I believe, 
in tho case of the California, the evidence shows 
that the vesscl came to grief chiefly from the want 
of shifting boards with reference to her grain cargo. 1t was 
Jate in the season and she had a large cargo on board and 
the precaution of putting in shifting boards was neglected, 
and the grain shifted, and that was the chief cause of the 
loss of the vessel. As to the inspection of ali these barges, 
that would involve an extension of the policy adopted by 
the Government some time ago as to steamboats, and it 
would not only be exponsive but would be burden- 
some to the shipping if it were carried out in the same 
way as it is with regard to steamboats. Still, I have 
no hesitation in saying that both the expense and 
the burden should be incurred if it can be shown that it is 
necessary to take measures for the preservation especially 
of life, and tho preservation of property as well. 
But, taking this series of years from 1870 to the present 
time, we have had avery gratifying record in the Dominion 
of Canada as to these casualties, and this last year the num- 
ber of lives lost was, I think, only 46, which is less than the 
number in 1870, and only about one-fifth of the average 
number from 1870 to 1887. My attention has been called 
from various sources to the matters which the hon. gentle- 
man has called attenti.n to, and | will give my best atten- 
tion to the subject, and if anything further is necessary I 
am sure the Government will be prepared to do their duty 
in the premises. 


Mr. SPROULE, When this subject was under considera- 
tion some years ago, I made a suggestion which, I think, 
would tend largely to remedy the evil, I think this evil 

Mr, Fostur; 


is principally due to the fact that men who are expected to 
perform the duty of looking after vessels when they are in 
port seldom do it. The duty is given to Customs ofiicers, 
and, although they may understand that it is aduty they 
are expected to do, I do not think they understand that it 
is one which they are compelled to do. What a man is not 
held responsible for when he neglects it, he is not likely to 
look after very closely. As time advances, the casualties 
which happen make us understand more clearly the im- 
portance of having a man at every large port in the country 
where vessels are calling and leaving in great numbers 
every year, whose special duty it shall be to look after 
those vessels when they are in port, not only to see that 
they should not be overloaded, but to see that the cargo is 
so distributed as to suit the craft ittison. I think, when the 
Jane Miller was lost, it was generally believed that her loss 
was attributable to the fact that her load was on deck, and that 
consequently she could not stand the roughness of the sea. 
Various vessels have been lost on the Georgian Bay 
and in the Channel and on Lake Superior, and there has 
been scarcely one in regard to which there does not appear 
to have been some defect which might have been removed, 
While this might be an additionnal charge on shipping, I 
do not think that is a fair argument against incurring the 
expense, because, if a single life is lost in one, year which 
might not have been lost with proper precautions, I 
think it will be held that it is the duty of the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries to continue his exertions—for I think 
they have been well directed in the past, towards the end 
of saving life—in that way, and I think that there might 
be a great saving of life and property in this way. If you 
look at the amount of freight which is lost and its value, 
and compare that with the cost which would be incurred by 
the appointment of a few additional inspectors or men to 
look after vessels in important ports, the expense is compa- 
ratively trifling, Perhaps one-tenth part of the cost of 
the freight which has been lost—leaving out of account 
the value of human life—would more than pay 
the additional cost for inspectors to take the 
further precautions where necessary. Then, in regard 
to the inspectors of hulls and of steamboats generally, I 
belicve it is held that an inspector of engineers, to be com- 
petent, should be an engineer himself, I understand that 
the present inspectors are engineers; but it is equally im- 
portant that the inspectors of hul!s should be shipwrights, 
or should have been ship carpenters at least. I am credibly 
informed that the inspectors we have at present are not all 
ship carpenters ; that they have never served their time at 
that business, and that they, therefore, cannot understand 
it as well as those who have. 
think it is important that the best men should be empleyed. 
If any freight can be preserved from destruction or any 
lives from being lost by the appointment of additional men, 
I think it is equally incumbent upon us, in order to have 
this done, to appoint, not Collectors of Customs, but a sep- 
cial man to look after vessels in every port where they are in 
the hab t of calling, to see that they are not over-loaded, that 
the freight is properly stowed away, and that, when leaving, 
they are properly equipped with every provision for the 
saving of life in case of stress of weather. The hon, mem- 
ber for Algoma( Mr. Dawson)is entitled to a great deal of cre- 
dit for bringing this matter before the House year after year. 
From his position he is cognizant of a great many of the 
accidents that take place. He is constantly travelling up 
and down the lakes, and the trade is continually increasing, 
and there are a large number of crafts on the lakes which 
are old and are becoming rotten and should be taken off 
the lakes entirely. I think this system of an inspection 
should extend not only to steamboats but to sailing vessels 
and all kinds of boats which are found on the lakes, 
whether for the purpose of carryiog freight or passengers, 
because every one of them carries less or more of human 
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life, and whenever there is a loss, almost always there is a 
Joss of human life. But if this trouble were taken, if they 
were inspected, I think it would be equally desirable, 
because these sailing vessels do carry both freight and 
passengers, It isimportant that the hull inspector should 
examine the whole of them, not only after they are repaired 
and painted up, but while the work is going on. I think it 
would be still better to have the repairs made under the 
supervision of a competent officer whose duty it should be 
to see that all the timbers of that vessel were sound, as well 
the new timber as the old timber that was left in them. 


Mr. MASSON. I amvery glad this matter has been 
brought up and that so much valuable information has been 
given to the House respecting vessels, That a certain ad- 
vance has been made during the last few years in the mat- 
ter of inspection, and that great benefits have already been 
derived from inspection, is well known to all those interested 
in the trade of our lakes; but that a great 
deal more has yet to be done, is also well 
known to all those interested. I wish only to 
point out now the importance of: inspection, both during 
the course of construction and during the course of repair. 
I think that is a matter of very great importance, and I 
was pleased to hear the Minister of Marine say that inspec- 
tors have instructions to inspect while repairs are being 
made on the class of vessels referred to by the hon, mem- 
ber for Algoma (Mr. Dawson). If such instructions have 
been given to the inspectors, I believe they have not acted 
upon them to any great extent; 1 know from my own per- 
sonal observatious that, so far from going out of their way 
to inspect vessels in course of repair, they have absolutely 
refused to do so, telling the parties who asked them to go 
and inspect while repairs were being made, to see if any- 
thing more required to be done, so that the owners might turn 
out a ship in a seaworthy condition, and in a condition that 


_ would assuredly pass a most rigid inspection—I say when 


the inspectors were invited to examine these repairs, they 
replied to the owners: “ Finish your vessels, and when you 
are ready to call for inspection, we will go and inspect; 
until then we have no right to do so.” Now it appears 
that they were not obeying their instructions. I would 
press upon the House and the Department the necessity, not 
only that the inspectors should have the privilege of in- 
specting during construction, but that it should be their 
bounden duty, whenever called upon, and even if not called 
upon, to inspect any vessel they know to be in course of 
repairs or construction. When an old vessel is being re. 
paired the object of the owner is to make it pass inspection. 
Besides, under this system, the dishonest builder is put in 
the same position as the honest builder. It is in the inte- 
resis of the honest builder to turn out a good and seaworthy 
vessel, and it is to his advantage to have an inspection while 
the repairs are being made, and that the repairs should ac. 
tually be made under the direction and superintendence of 
the inspector. Ido not think any honest builder would 
object to that. The hon. member for Algoma mentioned 
one or two vessels undergoing repairs at Owen Sound. I may 
say that the Dry Dock Company of Owen Souud has specially 
asked for inspection while vessels are in course of repair. 
It is their aim to turn out the very best kind of work, and 
the most seaworthy vessels, and, on behalf of honest men, I 
think it is the duty of the department not only to make it 
the privilege of the inspector, but to make it his bounden 
duty, whether called upon or not, to inspect vessels, whe- 
ther in course of repair or nvder construction. 


Mr. COOK. I believe with the hon. gentleman who has 
just spoken, that it would be well for inspection to take 
place while a boat is undergoing repairs, as well as during 
construction. But I amof opinion that as there are 
several shipyards on the Georgian Bay and the inland 


waters, and as these shipyards compete against each other, ! 


the one that turns out the best work will get the greatest 
amount of trade. Now, I believe the Board of Steamboat 
Inspection in the city of Toronto are a very efficient lot of 
gentlemen. lam satisfied that Mr. Harbottle is a very 
painstaking and efficient officer, and I have yet to learn 
that he has refused to inspect any boat under his jurisdic- 
tion, I believe Mr. Harbottle is always ready and willing 
to do his duty, and I do not believe, as the hon. member for 
Kast Grey (Mr. Sproule) has stated, that he has refused 
to do any important duty incumbent upon him a3 steam- 
boat inspector, If the Government propose to have an 
inspection of vessels that are under repair, it would be 
necessary for them to appoint an assistant, and that would 
increase the expense to the country. I believe that a change 
for the better is taking place, and since an inspector of 
huils has been appointed, we are getting a great deal better 
class of vessels upon the lakes, It is very important that 
inspection-should be rigid, and that unseaworthy vessels 
should not be allowed to go out. I believe that the 
Oriental, from the information I have received, was not 
a seaworthy vessel. I have seen pieces of wood exhibited 
in the windows in the city of Toronto, that were 
said to come from that wreck, and they were entirely 
decayed and rotten; whether they really camo from 
the wreck, I do not know. Now, several disasters 
have occurred lately on the great lakes, attended 
with considerab!e loss of life. The Asia, for instance, 
you will remember, only a few years ago, went down. It 
was said she was unseaworthy, but I believe that, upon in- 
vestigation since, it has been discovered that she struck a 
reef of rocks that was discovered since a survey has been 
going on. Surveys are of great importance to the shipping 
in the Georgian Bay, on the north coast of which a great 
many reefs and shoals were found by the survey that is 
going on, that were not known before. Although the 
Asia may have been seaworthy and a good vessel, yet, 
striking a reef like that, she would have gone down. I[ 
believe that the inspection is doing a great deal of good up- 
on the lakes, I am glad to know from the lips of the Minis- 
ter of Marine that he is vigilant in that regard, and that he 
has given instructions to the board that inspection shall be 
carried out rigidly in order to prevent, if possible, a re- 
currence of the disasters that have taken place in the past. 


Mr. WELSH. With respect to the system of steamboat 
inspection and the inspectors, I think the law is very good. 
lt may be subject to some improvement, but down in the 
Maritime Provinces there is no complaint, and the steam- 
boat inspectors there have given satisfaction to the public 
as well as to the steamboat owners. If I understand the 
matter rightly, it refers more particularly to the navigation 
of inland waters, of lakes and rivers, In regard to building 
under inspection, I do not think we can lay dowa a cast 
iron rule with regard to it. Considerable expense would 
be attached to it, and people would be forced to get inspec- 
tors to examine the ships. But the public interest would 
be secured by adopting a principle something like that 
adopted by the Board of Trade in Great Britain. Thore the 
ships are classed in Lloyds or Veritas, or some other society 
for classing ships. If a man wants to charter a vessel he 
turns up the register aad finds where a certain vessel was 
built, whatit is classed and so forth, and the insur- 
ance companies ksow what rate to charge, and the 
shipper knows what risk he will be compelled to 
run, Notwithstanding that system is in force in Kngland 
they have also aboard of trade inspection. In all the 
ports there are boards of trade inspectors appointed and paid 
by the Government, and are not allowed to charge any 
fees or extra remuneration. There is one of these iaspec- 
tors in every principal port, and his duty is to see that no 
rotton er unseaworthy ship goes to sea; if such should be 
the case he is held responsible, and no doubt he loses his 
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office. Port wardens have been appointed by the Govern- 
ment here in all the ports of the Dominion by the present 
Dominion Government, These should be appointed board 
of trade inspectors, and be compelled to see that no ship 
that is old, unseaworthy or rotten, should be allowed to 
sail. In England the law is that a board of trade inspector 
can go aboard, without leave or license, of any ship ready 
to sail. He has the power to prohibit a vessel from sailing. 
There is a board of arbitration also, and one appointed for 
Canadian ships, in England. I remember an instance of 
my own. I had a new ship, and unfortunately she was 
touched with worms. She was in England, and [ found it 
would costa very large sum to repair her, I determined 
to bring her out here and replank her; but on taking her 
out of dock, ready for sea, she was stopped by 
the Board of Trade inspector. When asked the reason, 
he said that she was not seaworthy. I had to send 
an agent there. He brought the matter before the Board 
of Trade, and by representing the matter and by putting a 
life-boat into the vessel, I was permitted to bring her ont. 
All the difficulty experienced here would be removed by 
the Government appointing the port wardens at the different 
ports Board of Trade inspectors and entrusting them with the 
duty of seeing that no vessel left port that was unseaworthy. 
Tam satisfied that would obviate the difficulty; but I do 
not approve a system of appointing inspectors and compel- 
ling vessels to be built under certain regulations. I believe 
in Free Trade. At the same time the Governmeut should 
have Board of Trade inspectors tostop any ship that was 
unseaworthy. A vessol might be built in the best style and 
fitted out in first-class style, and yet three months after- 
wards she might meet with an accident that would seriously 
impair her condition. This system of forcing people to 
have vessels built under inspection was not found to work 
successfully in practice. Ithink this isa good motion to 
bring before the House, and the subject should be taken in 
hand by the Government and be dealt with in an inexpensive 
way and with great regard to the safety of the public intor- 
est. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I cannot fully agree with the 
remarks of the last speaker, although he no doubt 
fully understands marine matters. It would appear, if 
you look at the records of the wrecks on our northern 
lakes and inland waters, that some measures should 
be adopted by the Government to prevent the great 
loss of property and sacrifice of human life that annually 
occur. I can fully understand that a proper inspec- 
tion of vessels during the time of construction would 
prove of great value, tor it would be the means of securing 
efficient construction. I was very much pleascd that the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries stated that the Govern- 
ment were carefully examining and seeing that the inspec- 
tors did their duty. That may be the case to a great extent 
as to sea-going vessels; but in regard to vessels on our 
great lakes, 1am afraid that attention is not paid to the 
proper inspection of the boats and the manner in which they 
are loaded and the way they are constructed. I think these 
different matters are not fully and carefully attended to. 
Further, I contend that they have no right to load a 
barge or vessel below a certain mark. If it is necessary in 
England that there should be a Plimsoll mark, why is it not 
necessary in Canada? Are the lives of our people not as 
precious to us as the lives of the peop'e of Great Britain? 
It is the duty of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries to see 
that vessels navigating the lakes are not overloaded. We 
know full well that these inland lakes are far more treach 
erous than the sea, There is greater danger to life and 
property than there is in navigating the open sea, yet there 
is marked indiffsrence on the part of the Government to 


employed upon those vessels have not passed an examina- 
tion as to their competency before taking charge. Such 
should not be the case. There should be an examination ; 
but if I understand correctly—I have seen it so reported in 
the press—it is the intention of the Minister of Marine to 
lessen or almost do away with the examination of engineers 
running vessels. That would be an unfortunate thing, 
a calamity. We all remember the sad accident that 
occurred to a boat at London a few years ago, 
due to negligence on the part of the authorities 
to see that the vessel was not overloaded. And 
circumstances of that kind occurring ought to be ample 
and sufficient to induce the Minister to see that every 
person employed upon those pleasure vessels should be 
competent for their position and able to perform their duties 
efficiently and well. I hope that after this discussion and 
afier the manner it has been brought to the attention 
of the House by the member for Algoma (Mr. Dawson), the 
Minister will exert himself and see in the future that every 
man employed upon any of those vessels where they not 
only carry ordinary freight but human freight on board 
should be an efficient man, that the boat should not be over- 
loaded, and that the materials of which the boat is con- 
structed are of the best that can possibly be obtained. If he 
will do that he will do a good service, but if he relaxes his 
energy he will do a wrong, I believe he will be held respon- 
sible for the wrong if he will permit in any way the ler- 
sening of the severity of the examination which engineers 
and all those connected with vessels have to pass to show 
that they are fully and thoroughly competent to perform 
the duties that devolve upon them, 


Mr. McNBILL. I very much agree with almost ail that 
has been said by the hon, gentleman who has just resumed 
his seat, I am only sorry that in the last few words he 
addressed to the House he seemed to imply that he thought 
it possible that the hon. the Minister of Marine would relax 
his vigilance, [do not think we have any reason to suppose 
that that is atalllikely. I think that since the hon. gentle- 
man has occupied the position he now holds—— 


Mr. WILSON (Bigin). I beg the hon. gentleman’s 
pardon for one momont. I said 1 had seen in the Empire 
that a relaxation was likely to take place in the examina- 
tions of engineers on passenger boats. 


Mr. McNEILL. I beg the hon. gentleman’s pardon. I 
did not hear that observation, and I sincerely hope that no 
relaxation will take place. If there is any intention or 
any prospect of any such relaxation taking place, I should 
only add my mite of approval to what the hon, gentleman 
has said. I think it would be a very unfortunate thing if 
there were any degree of relaxation, and, on the contrary, 
I think we ought to proceed in the very opposite direction. 
When we see the loss of life, whea we see the amount of 
misery that is entailed by that loss of life, when we see the 
loss of property and realize the enormous extent of that 
loss year after year upon the lakes, anything like relax- 
ation of the rules which now obtain, would, I think, be 
nothing less than a calamity. While I agree with a great 
deal what my hon. friend has said I must say that I do wish 
to enter my protest ayainst a remark which has fallen in 
the ceurse of this debate, namely, that the proper way to do 
is to leave this matter to competition, as it were, that 
is to say, that the best builder will be the man who 
will get the best custom, ‘That may be all very well, but 
I do not think that that will be a remedy for those who 
find a watery grave in rotten or weakly constructed vessels. 
The fact is, that i think my hon. friend, the member for 
Algoma (Mr. Dawson), deserves the thanks of the country 
for the manner in which he has adhered to this matter. 
From the very first he has taken it up warmly, he has 


see that human life is protected in a proper manner, Ij stuck to his guns and I believe that he is now about to do 


think it is the case that many of the engineers who are, Us a very great service. 


Mr, WELSH. 


The two points which seem to 
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have been brought before the House to-day are with refer- 
ence to the inspection and loading of vessels. So far as the 
inspection is concerned it seems to me that if we are to 
have vessels constructed as they ought to be constructed, it 
is absolutely necessary that the inspector should be called 
upon to inspect the vessels while they are being construct- 
ed, for we all know how easy it is to cover up any defects 
afterwards. {he real way to strike at this mischief, is to 
have a thorough inspection of the vessels during the course 
of construction. My hon. friend, the member for Hast 
Grey (Mr, Sproule) has told us that when a Government 
inspector is called upon to do this very necessary work, he 
refuses, If that besoI hope that the Minister of Marine 
will see that in future the inspector pursues a very 
different course. The question of overloading is one of al 
most as great importance and to all those who have taken 
any interest in this question must be very well aware of 
the most incalculable advantage that has followed in Hng- 
land from the use of the Plimsoll mark. That is simply a 
round mark upon both broadsides of each vessel with a 
line drawn through the middle, and avy person, whéther 
he be aseafaring man or not, who sees that vessel afloat 
can, at a glance from the shore, tell whether or not the 


vessel has been overloaded. A mark of that 
kind if it were rendered necessary to be used 
on our lakes would be fruitful of the very 


greatest possible advantage and would be the means 
of saving many alife and many a wreck. That is so far as 
sailing vessels are concerned, Ido not know whether in 
the case of steamboats on the lakes it would have the same 
eff. ct, because the difficulty there seems to srise, not so 
much from the overlouding and not so much from the vessel 
being sunk too far in the water, as from the fact that the 
cargo is badly stowed. In many cases, as in the 
case of the Jane Miller, referred to by my friend 
the hon. member for Hast Grey (Mr. Sproule), the loss 
did not arise there from overloading, but it arose from im- 
properly loading the vessel. When the Jane Milier was 
lost she had hardly any cargo in her hold, and the whole 
cargo was in the upper works of the vessel. It was a deck 
cargo, and when she came to round to heading for the land 
in a breezeof wind a squall struck her and she simply 
turned right over. There was no sea on at the time, and 
it was not in rough water she went down. It was in per- 
fectly smooth water, in an almost land locked bay. That 
vessel was lost simply from improper stowage, and the 
Plimsoll mark would have no effect in such a case as that. 
The appointing of inspectors at each port, whose duty it 
would be to see that no vessel was allowed to leave the port 
unless her cargo was properly stowed, would meet that 
difficulty. Ido not see why the Custom house officers in 
the different ports might not be utilised for this 
purpose. They cannot be expected to do the work 
unless they get extra remuneration, bat in a case 
of this kind; when we remember the loss of life and 
the losses ot property each year, the additional 
expense which would be incurred in that way is a matter 
which [ think this House ought scarcely consider at all, 
because it would be infinitesimal as compared with the 
property which is lost, and compared with the 
loss of lifeit ig a thing that cannot be weighed in the 
balance for a moment. I sincerely hope the Minister of 
Marine will take this matter deeply into his consideration, 
and that he will see that no relaxation in the rule shall occur, 
but that he will make the rules still more stringent than 
they are at present, both in regard to inspection so far as 
the covstruc:ion of vessels is concerned, and in regard to 
the inspection of loading vessels, 


Mr. TAYLOR. Let me say just one word in reference 
to aremark which dropped from the hon. member for 
Hast Elgin (Mr. Wilson) who stated that he had seen in 
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the papers that deputation had been waiting on the 
hon. the Minister of Marine asking for a relaxation of the 
rule; in reference to steamers on the lakes. Having been 
instrumental in moving in this matter, I may just say 
that the deputations that I accompanied to wait on the hon. 


Minister of Marine did not ask for any relaxa- 
tion of the regulations in reference to the 
inspection of steamers or vessels on the great 


lakes or the minor waters. What we have asked and do 
contend for applies to a class of small steamers of twenty 
or thirty tons plying on the minor waters of Canada. Where 
I reside there are larga numbers of small yachts of twenty 
or thiity tons that are engaged during the pleasure season, 
for a week or ten days, in taking out fishing parties. Before 
these steamers can engage in such pursuits, they must, 
under the present regulations, have a competent captain 
and a licensed engineer. On account of the scarcity of 
licensed engineers, there are not sufficient to fill all the 
places, and according to the law at present, a person cannot 
become a licensed engineer unless he has served three years 
in a marine engine shop, and one year ona steamer. We 
have many mechanics who help to construct engines, and 
who are just as competent as if they had served tho requir- 
ed three years. What we ask is that a competent person 
may be granted a permit over a specified route for a limit- 
ed time, and that legislation may be passed giving the 
Minister power, on the recommendation of the inspectors, 
to grant such permits. That has nothing todo with the 
motion before the House. 


Mr. FOSTER. I wish to correct one impression which 
I did not intend to convey with reference to the inspection 
spoken of by the hon. member fur Hast Grey (Mr. Sproule). 
It is not the duty of the inspectors to make more than one 
inspection yearly. When the owner of a boat has it roady 
for inspection, it is his duty to notify the board and have it 
inspected. It he does not do that, he is liable to a penalty. 
If the chairman of the Board of Inspectors refuses a request 
to go and see a vessel that is undergoirg repairs, on the 
ground that it was not ready to undergo inspection, the 
letter of the law would jastify him in doing that; and when 
I spoke of his having visited several of those vessels under- 
going repairs, 1 did not mean that it was the rule that he 
shoald do it, but in a great many cases I have given direc- 
tions for the inspectors to do it, being guided by the cir- 
cumstances. As the information my hon. friend asks for 
has been brought down in the report of the Department, 
probably it would be as well, after having had this interest- 
ing discussion, that he should withdraw his motion, 


Mr. DAWSON. [had no intention, in mentioning the 
vessels that had been lost, to cast any reflection on any- 
body. The hon. member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) 
has referred to the captain of the Oriental. I believe he 
was a brave and gallant man, as is proved by his having 
gone down with his vessel. I was very happy to hear the 
hon, Minister of Marine express his opinion that, notwith- 
standing the increased expense that would be involved, a 
more comprehensive system of inspection should be under- 
taken, if thereby life and property should be secured, As 
to the remarks made by the hon. member for Hast Simcoe 
(Mr. Cook), in reference to Captain Harbottle, I quite agree 
with him that he is avery able and excellent officer; but 
certainly one man cannot do everything in the matter of 
inspection, Now that this discussion has taken place, and 
that this amonnt of interest has been excited, I would, with 
the leave of the House, withdraw the motion, as ali that I 
wished to gain has been gained in drawing the attention 


of the Government to the matter. 

Mr. LISTER. Before the motion is withdrawn, I wish 
| to say a word or two with regard to the suggestion of the 
' hon, member for South Leeds (Mr. Taylor), as to allowing 

people without proper certificates to act as engineers. If 
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such a course were adopted by the Government, we might 
as well abolish the system of granting certificates 
altogether, 


Mr, FOSTER. I would jast say that I intend to intro- 
duce a Biil dealing with the suggestion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Leeds, and the whole discussion will come up then. 

Mr. LISTER. In that case, I will say no more on that 
point. But there is another matter that I want to bring 
before the hon, Minister of Marine; I brought it before the 
House one or two Sessions ago. Itis this, The Ameri- 
can Government will not permit a Canadian engineer to act 
as such on an American steamboat unless he has a certi- 
ficate from the proper quarter on that side, and he must, in 
addition, be a resident of the United States. The conse- 
quence of that is that many of our Canadian engineers 
living in Sarnia and other towns on the border, have had 
to go and live in the United States so that they might take 
charge of American steamboats. I believe | am correct 
when [ say that our law does not require engineers to be 
Canadians or British subjects betore receiving certificates. 
If I am in error as to that I would like to be corrected, 1 
know that our engineers complain very bitterly indeed 
that while the Americans protect their engineers, there is 
no protection granted to our engineers, If the lexislation 
was the same on both sides, it would be an inducement 
to our people to go into engineering, and it would remove 
this well-grounded complaint. I am not complaining 
against the Government; I am merely pointing out the 
fact, and expressing the opinion that our engineers, who 
are a large and important class, ought to be protected. I 
hope the Bill the hon. Minister intends to introduce will 
provide for that. 


Mr. BAKER, The discussion on this motion appears to 
be taking a very wide range. The subject of engineers and 
engineers’ certificates, in my opinion, has nothing todo with 
the matter under discussion. That subject may come up at 
the proper time. Woare talking of steamboat inspection, 
which may in an incireet way have some connection with 
it. Tomy mind, t} ‘tisasters referred to must be attri- 
butable to one or tw. causes, Hither the vessels were in 
themselves unseaw: tiny or they were unseaworthy from 
having been either sverloaded or improperly stowed. As 
to the remedy, | think that would lie in the first place with 
the master of the vessel, who is responsible for everything 
connected, not only with the navigation of his vessel, not 
only with the discipline of bis crew not only with the interest 
of the owner, but with the interests of the shippers of the 
cargo, and with the lives of all on board. It is his place to see 
that the vessel is properly equipped and manned, and that 
she leaves port in a seawortny condition, In the first 
place, therefore, it is the duty of the master of the vessel 
to see that the vessel is in all respects seaworthy; secondly, 
at all the principal ports of the Dominion, there are harbor 
masters and port wardens, and if hon, gentlemen will refer 
to the Act of the harbor masters and port wardens, they 
will find that the port warden may, wherever he sees fit, 
initiate proceedings, when occasion may necessitate his 
doing so. Therefore, 1 think that with the master primarily 
respoosible for everything pertaining to his vessel, and 
with the harbor and port wardens having general super- 
vision of everything regarding the seaworthiness of the 
vessel, the ground 1s fully covered. 


Motion withdrawn. 


OWNERS OF BOTTLES AND VESSELS, 


Mr. DENISON moved recond reading of Bill No. 3—to 
protect the owners of certain bottles and vessels therein 
mentioned. He said: 1 do not see the object of the applause 
with which hon. gentlemen greet my rising to move the 
secoud reading of this Bill, unless it be that they have the 
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idea that I am doing something in the way of legislating 
in the cause of temperance. There is no doubt this Bill is in 
the interest of the manufacturers of soda waters and xrated 
waters, of whom there are a great many in existence in this 
country, and the industry has become a very extensive one, 
It is with the object of protecting them that this Bill has 
been put in my hands, I may say that on account of the 
manner in which this business is carried on a great deal of 
loss is sustained by those interested init. A soda water 
bottle, fi'led with its contents, is, we will say, worth adollar. 
The contents alone are sold at the value of 25 cents and the 
bottles are supposed to he retained in the ownership of the 
sellers, and they are valued at seventy-five cents per dozen, 
or, in other words, the value of the contents, as com- 
pared with the bottles, is as three to one. The trouble 
is that second dealers or junk dealers, as they are 
called, purchase these bottles from any person who may 
bring them to their establisament. The ownership, as I 
have said, has not passed from the person who sells the 
soda water, and he has therefore to sustain very heavy loss 
on account of these bottles being dealt in by these junk deal- 
ers. The object of the Bill especially is to prevent, if possi- 
ble, any traftic in soda water bottles or swrated water bot- 
tles. The bottles, it is proposed, shall have a trade 
mark upon them, and they have also a peculiar 
fastening at the top which makes them of conside- 
rable value. This measure, I may state, is some- 
what simiar to Acts of a like nature which have been 
passed in some twelve or fourteen States of the Union, so 
that it is not entirely legislation of a new character. Under 
clause one, the bottlers are to have a trade mark on their 
bottles, Clause two prevents trafficking in the bottles, and 
throws the onus of proof on the party in whose possession 
the bottles are found. It is proposed to make some alteration 
in that clause. Clause three provides that no one shall fill 
such botties. Clause four deals with the proof in the case 
of unlawful traffic Clause five provides that'a record shall 
be kept of the bottles by the junk dealers. Clause six deals 
with lost vessels. Clause seven allows a search warrant to 
issue, so that the owner of the bottles may have an oppor: 
tunity of searching the junk shop and recovering the bot- 
tles, which are sometimes found there in large numbers. 
Clause eight provides for an appeal. I may say that if it 
is considered by this House that it would be better to leave 
this Bill to a committee, I would be very glad to move one, 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Ido not wish to say much 
on the matter. Ido not know that I want to prevent the 
hon. member taking the second reading of the Bill, but I 
think he is dealing with rather a difficult matter, and it 
seems to me that if it goes into committee it will have to 
be very carefully considered indeed. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I was going to call the attention of 
the House to the Bill, with the same view that the hon. 
geatleman has just taken. I appreciate very highly in- 
deed the reasons which the hon. gentleman who introduced 
the measure has for supporting it, and with an explanation 


of which he has favored me at some length privately. I 


understand pretty ftuily from those who are interested in 
the kind of basivess which this Bill is destined to protect, 
what the difficulties are in respect of it, from which they 
seek relief. 1t is stated that their bottles are manufactured 
in very !arge numbers, stamped with their names or their 
trade mark, and the liquids which they manufacture, soda 
water, ginger beer, and waters of that description, are 
vended and delivered in these bottles, the bottles themselves 
not being sod. 1t is stated—and this appears almost like 
an oversight or want of ordinary bu-iness precaution 
—that no record whatever is kept by them of the 
bottles they deliver to their customers or the public, and 
therefore they come and seek legislation of this kind to give 
them an extraordinary protection, The objections which 
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must be taken to the Bill are fundamental and extond 
almost to every clause, and I could entertain no hope that, 
if the Bill had a second reading and went to a committee, 
it would be even curtailed in such a way as to makeit at all 
safe, Ifthe business in which these gentlemen are engaged 
requires protection to such an extent as to make it a crime 
to be the possessor of a soda water bottle, the business is a 
very dangerous one to the community. There is hardly 
& householder in Canada who, if this Bill should pass, would 
not be likely to be brought before a magistrate and sent to 
goal for at least ten days. Before calling the attention of 
the House to the principal features of the Bill, I will mention 
that it professes to deal with the subject from the point of 
view of trade marks legislation; and in that respect I would 
ask the hon, gentleman who introduced the Bill whether he 
would not consider that the measure which the Govern- 
ment introduced with regard to the fraudulent marking 


of merchandise is not sufficient to meet the whole 
purpose he has in view, in so far as_ that 
purpose can safely be carried out, or whether 


the Bill, in connection with that subject, introduced 
by the Government could not be amended so as to 
meet his view in so far as it is wise at all to carry out the 
precautions he wishes us to adopt. I think it would be 
unwise to deal with the subject of trade marks and the 
marking of merchandise in a general statute by which Par- 
liament is asked to adopt the principle of recent English 
legislation dealing with that matter, and at the same time 
to pass an Act on different lines and to suit one particular 
business. I might call the attention of the House to what 
the remedies are which are afforded to these proprietors at 
present. They have the same remedies in this country as 
they have in Great Britain, and I have not heard that any 
legislation has been called for there by those that are en- 
gaged in this business. The remedies which are pursued 
in Great Britain by the manufacturersof these @rated waters 
are these: The junk dealers, or any one who has these arti- 
cles improperly in his possession, is liable to be sued by 
the proprietor, and the value.of.the properties recovered. 
It is stated by the manufacturers that that is an insufficient 
remedy, because there is no means of ascertaining, without 
asearch warrant, how many bottles the junk dealer has in 
his possession, but our own Statute in regard to junk deal- 
ers provides that they shall keep a record of every article 
they purchase. In our present Act there is a provision that 
if any person— 


“ Encloses, places or attaches any chattel or article, or causes or pro- 
cures any chattel or articles tobe enclosed, placei, or attached in, upon, 
under, with, or to any cask, bottle, stopper, vessel, case, cover, Wrapper, 
band, reel, ticket, label or other thing having thereon any trade mark 
of any otber person, he is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


Let me refer to some of the clauses of this Bill. In the 
first place, the first section is purely trade mark legislation, 
providing that marks or devices may be registered. That 
is a feature of the present law and is unnecessary here, and 
will be more unnecessary after the Trade Marks Bill is 
sdopted, if it should be adopted by the House. There is 
another provision which is already embodied in our statute, 
The third section reads ; 


‘*No person shall fill with soda waters, mineral or aerated waters, 
porter, ale, cider, ginger ale, milk, cream, beer, smail beer, lager beer, 
weiss beer, white beer, or othar beverages, or with medicines, com- 
pounds, or mixtures, auy such vessels so marked or distinguished as 
aforesaid with or by any name, mark or device of which a description 
has been filed and published as provided in section one of this Act, or to 
deface. erase, obliterate, cover up or otherwise remove or conceal any 
such name, mark or device thereon, or to sell, buy, give, take, or other- 
wise dispose of or traffic in the same, without the written consent of the 

erson whose mark or device isin or upon such veasel so filled, traffic- 

ed in, used or disposed of as aforesaid, or unless such vessel has been 
purchased from him; and the burthen of the proof of such purchase, or 
written consent, from the rightful owner or owners, whose registered 
mark appears on such articles, in the event of the defence of purchase, 
or written consent, being set up, shall be upon the person in whose pos- 
session such articles are found, who must strictly prove that such pos- 
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session is lawful, and duly authorised by the person whose registe-ed 
name, mark or device appears or did appear impressed on such articles.’’ 
It is made an offence punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, and not less than ten days, to have 
violated that section, and the effect of those provisions is, 
substantially, that, if any person in Canada hereafter is so 
unfortunate as to have one of these dangerous soda-water 
bottles in his possession, and puts milk into it, he is liable 
to be sent to gaol for not less than ten days and possibly 
fora year. He may put whiskey into it, but not milk, 
cream, lager beer, or ginger ale or anything of that kind. 
Even ifhe pats it in for household purposes and not for 
sale, he is liable to these extraordinary penalties and the 
burden of proof rests upon him that he purchased the bottle 
from somebody who had the right to the trade mark, I 
think that is 8 very unnecessary provision and a very ex- 
treme one, to age criminal legislation of this character, 
changing the burden of proof, and compelling everyone 
who has innocently in his possession ar'icles of this kind, to 
show how he became possessed of thom. We know how com- 
mon it isfor persons to possess these vessels, and this Bill 
makes it not only fraudulent, but criminal to have these 
bottles in possession, without proving the title by which 
they were obtained. We know from the vondors that these 
bottles are sold in carts in the street to anyone who chooses 
to buy them. The bottles are not sold, but the mineral 
waters are sold, and the bottles are delivered, and they come 
into the possession of the servants of the household and are 
not under the immediate supervision of the proprietor of the 
house, but the possession of these articles and the attempt 
to use them, even for household purposes, is here made a 
crime. It would be far more reasonable, if these gentlemen 
need this protection—and I admit that they seem to need 
some protection—that, before they come here to ask for 
this extraordinary legislation, they should take the ordin- 
ary business precautions to preserve their property. At 
present they do not; they do not even keep a record of the 
persons to whom they have delivered bottles, and they 
propose to remedy their neglect by making it criminal on 
the part of those who possess these bottles. Section 4 
pursues the same line, and makes it punishable without 
authority to use a marked bottle; and then there is a pro- 
vision which is in our present law, and is therefore unneces- 
sary, that the junk dealers shall keep a record, and penal- 
ties are imposed upon vhem if they do not. Thon there is 
a provision making it penal even to buy, or sell, or use any 
bottle of that kind even though the bottle has been lost, 
and therefore it puts upon a person having one of these 
bottles, innocently in his possession, the burden of proving 
the title to it, which is absolutely impossible, considering 
that tens of thousands of these bottles are issued every 
week in large cities, especially in the summer season; 
and, if the person fails to prove his title to 
every individual bottle in his possession, ‘Slthough 
it is an absolute legal impossibility that he could do so in 
avy court of justice whatever, he is liable to these heavy 
penalties. Then section 6 provides not only that, but 
that any person who is so unfortunate as to have any of 
these botties in hia possession is liable to have a search 
warrant issued against him. We know that the provision 
of law in regard to such warrants is that oath must 
be made that property has been stolen, and is believed 
to be in the possession of the person referred to, but 
under this Bill it is only necessary to have these bottles 
in possession to obtain a search warrant. Then th-re 
is a provision for the recovery of the various penalties. I 
hope the hon. gentleman who has introduced the Bill, and 
he has done it, I know, from the sense he has of the injuries 
sustained by the people in this line of business, will not 
press the Bill, but will consider whether a provision in re- 
gard to the fraudulent marking of merchandise will not be 
amply sufficient to prevent what I admit we ought to pre- 
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vent, that is, these bottles being made use of by 
other dealers who may have purchased them improperly 
from junk dealers, to prevent the bottles of one person being 
used by others in the same business, But I think to at- 
tempt to prevent by criminal penalties the innocent use 
and the household use of these bottles, and to impose such 
gevere penalties would be exceedingly unwise and quite un- 
called for, especially when we know how little care is taken 
by the proprieters themselves as to the bottles they use 

I supposed that perhaps the Minister of Justice, in his 
many duties, had not been able to look at the Bill. I view 
it as a very extraordinary Bill, and Iam glad to see that 
he has taken the same view of it. As I said before, I think 
it will have to be greatly curtailed in committee. I 
thovght when on my feet before I would ask the mover if 
he could not cover all that ought to be covered by some 
amendment to the Act relating to trade marks, if it is not 
already covered, But the design of the Bill seems to me to 
be more than to prevent parties usirg other people’s brands 
in order to sell their own goods, for the penalty in this, | 
see, is for removing, or erasing, or taking out the stamp, or 
the brand of the maker. The value of trade marks, as I 
understand them, lies in this. A manufacturer registers a 
trade mark, he is, perhaps, manufacturing a specialty, he 
has, perhaps, attained a name for the high quality of a 
certain kind of goods, and brands his name, or has it blown 
upon the glass and bottles,or brands it upon wood packages. 
All these packages are valuable because they have his 
name upon them. Another dealer, not as successful in 
business, with inferior goods, might secure the empty 
packages of this first manufacturer and fill them with his 
own manufactures and thus do the other man an injury. But 
the object of this Bill, it seems to me, does not cover that 
cage, that should be covered under the Act. But it is made 
offence under this Act for a person having another man’s 
bottles or boxes with his brand on them, to remove the 
brand, to deface or erase it. Therefore, the object is not to 
secure that a manufacturer’s name being branded upon his 
packages they shall be filled only with the goods manufac- 
tured by him, but, as the Minister has pointed out, it seems 
that the effect of it will be, that however careless a manu- 
facturer may be in the distribution of his goods and his 
empty boxes, they are to be taken care of by the community 
at large, and if they do not do so, they are liable to fines, 
imprisonment and penalties. I quite agree with what the 
Minister has said. I do not wish to oppose the Bill on its 
second reading if the hon, member is anxious to send it to 
committee, but | think that the work of the committee will 
be very formidable, because it certainly never could be 
allowed to pass in its present shape. I think, as suggested 
by my hon, friend, aud as has evidently been suggested to 
the Minister of Justice, that if there be any difficulty by a 
party using the names of other manufacturers to sell his 
inferior goods, by using their empty packages, that they 
would be entitled to protection in that respect, if it is not 
already given to them in the Act relating to trade marks, 
But I think itis; if not, the Minister has said that he is 
willing to consider that matter, 


Mr. EDGAR. I have looked over the copy of this Bill, as 
it has been amended in Committee of the Whole, and as 
it is proposed to be reprinted; and although it is proposed 
to remove some of the objectionable features from the Bill, 
I still agree with the Minister of Justice that there are 
many remaining. The provisions as to issuing a search 
warr:nt to find out whether a person has there in his pos- 
sersion, withoul proving that there has been some theft 
commitied, is very unusual and unreasonable, I think. 
And so wih regard to the provision as to penalty for parties 
having there bottles in their possession. Sull I think 
something ought to be done, because surely it is desirable 


that we should encourage the sale of these cheap temper-! 


Mr. THompson. 


ance drinks. We are desiring in this House to promote 
temperance, I think, in every legitimate way, and if we 
support legislation which will protect those who make and 
sell what is generally known as pop summer drinks, we 
will be doing a great deal for the cause of temperance. 
But it does seem not unreasonable that when bottles made 
by owners especially with their own marks upon them, and 
containing these cheap drinks, costing three or four times, 
I believe, as much as their contents—I think it is not un- 
reasonable to throw around them some protection. I think 
that, at least, if the Minister of Justice can put in the Bill 
which he has before the House now, the Merchandise Marks 
Offences Act, taken, I believe, from the Hnglish Act 
of last Session, largely, if he can insert in that a clause 
which will not prohibit people from having possession of 
these things, and force them to explain all about it, but 
will prevent them from exposing for sale these bottles so 
marked, I think he will be doing a right thing, a fair thing, 
and a service to the country. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think there is any objection 
to that at all, I may say that the present Trade Marks 


Act makes it a misdemeanor to sell a bottle, for instance, ~ 


that is trade marked, with compounds in it other than those 
produced by the person whore trade mark it has. While 
that will be a misdemeanor under the Act, it will be under 
summary conviction, and the penalty will be much more 
stringent. I think the object can be quite as woll served 
by the Trade Marks and Registration Bill. 


Mr, DENISON. The Minister of Justice stated a short 
time ago that apparently there was no effurt made on the 
part of these people to keep any record of their bottles, 
Although I am not well informed as to the manner in which 
they conduct their business, 1 am told it is almost impossi- 
ble to keep any proper record of the bottles, and to have the 
bottles returned ; that on account of the competition being 
so keen, they have to let the bottles go with the contents, 
and trust—if I may use the term —to luck to the bottles 
coming back. The effect of that condition of things is, 
that these smaller dealers may buy up bottles belonging to 
large dealers, and use them to sell their manufactures at a 
cheaper rate. You can easily see that if the larger 
dealer has to pay 75 cents a dozen for bottles, and 25 
cents for the contents, while the smaller dealer can 
buy up the empty bottles at half-price, it puts the 
latter in a better position to compete with the large 
dealer. I am informed that some of the large dealers 
lose as much as four or five thousand dvllars a year in 
bottles alone, that are used by smaller dealers and other 
people. I would like to say a word a3 to the question of 
search. That has been struck out of the amended Bill; but it 
says: ‘No person shall buy, sell, expose or offer for sale, 
dispose or traffic in bottles.” The object of this Act, I may 
say, isnot to prevent any persons having bottlesin their pos- 
session or giving them away, butit is to prevent the traffic in 
bottles. It is principally aimed at the junk dealers who make 
a business of dealing in those kind of articles. However, 
Mr. Speaker, what we want is not particularly this Bill, 
but we want relief, and although I think it would be alittle 
more convenient if this Bill should go through in its present 
state, still, as the Minister of Justice has stated that he can 
see his way clear to give us some measure of relief in his 
Trade Marks Act, I think that I will be quite justified in 
letting this Bill stand in the meantime, with the permission 
of the House, 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I think the best plan 
would be to adjourn the debate, then the Bill can stand on 
the paper, and my hon, friend, after examining the Govern- 
ment Bill, can consider whether he will press his own. I 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to, 
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DISCHARGE OF SECURITIES TO THE CROWN. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK moved the second reading of Bill 
(No. 4) to amend the Act respecting defective letters patent 
and the discharge of securities to the Crown. He said: I 
move the second reading of this Billat the request of the 
hon, member for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy). It is a Bill to 
remedy an old and anomalous state of the law, and it refers 
to transactions which occurred prior to Confederation and 
altogether in the Province of Ontario. Prior to 15th 
August, 1866, it was the law of Ontario that bonds given to 
the Crown either to secure debts or as surety for officials, 
postmasters, custom house officers or others, on lands 
were filed in the office of the clerk of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, ipso facto created a lien on the lands of the bonds- 
man without any further registration, any specific registra. 
tion on the lands in the various counties where the lands 
were situated. This required so much searching that no 
man could get a clear title to his land or any parcel of land 
he was buying without having a search made in the 
office of the clerk of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
That was remedied by it’ being enacted in 1866 
that those bonds should no longer be a lien on the 
lands unless specifically registered against them. The 
Legislature of the Province of Ontario, by the Revised 
Statutes have released the lands from those bonds, so far as 
that Legislature has authority to deal with them, that is to 
say, from any debts due to the Crown, which were within 
the provincial jurisdiction ; and it is now asked by this Bill 
to release the lien on lands in all matters that come under 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. The difficulty 
has been suggested by the Referee of Titles of the Province 
of Ontario, who says it is a matter of very great difficulty 
and expense now to passa title without going back and 
searching over those old liens to the Crown, and difficulty 
arises if 2 man has acquired his title from a man, say named 
John Smith, because there are several registrations under 
that name, and it must be shown that that was not the John 
Smith whose title is now being searched or affected. This 
difficulty is so great that the Referee suggests that the 
Dominion Parliament follow the example of the Legislature 
of Ontario, and release the liens upon the land so far as they 


‘are subject to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 


Mr. EDGAR. I understand that this Bill is an exact 
copy of the section of the Revised Statutes of the Province 
of Ontario, changing the words “ Provincial Government ” to 
“ Dominion Government,” and I think it perfectiy proper 
that it should pass. I suppose the blank date left in the 
clause will be changed, and it will be made to apply from 
and after the passing of this Act. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Yes, from lst of May or some 
such date, 


dents on the track. I suppose a considerable portion of 
these have been due to one of the causes referred to in this 
Bill, frogs on railway tracks, with regard to which pro- 
vision is made in this Bill. I have here a copy of a pre- 
sentment sent by the Grand Jury of the County of Higin, 
in which they pray for several matters in connection with 
this Bill, They pray that all boxed or covered freight 
cars that are run over the various railways shall by law be 
required to have a one and a-half inch plank or board on 
the centre of the top outside for the use of the brakemen 
as a walk, the plank to be not less than eighteen inches 
wide. Also, that iron railings shall be placed along the 
footboards at a convenient height for the further protection 
and safety of brakemen, Also, that the old system of coup- 
lings and brakes, being insecure, unsafe and fraught with 
danger and accident, should, at as early a date as possible, 
have a modern improved system substituted therefor. 
Also, that all engines shall have a steam brake and 
cylinder attached to them after due notice has been given, 
There are also other matters mentioned in the presentment 
which it is not proposed to cover by this Bill. 


Mr. COOK. L[also regret, as does the hon. gentleman 
who has just taken his seat, the absence of the hon, member 
for North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy). That hon, gentleman 
has given considerable attention to this matter, and I think 
he introduced the same Bill last Session. I have taken a very 
deep interest in this matter for a number of years past. 
While I had the bonor of a seat in the Ontario Legislature 
I introduced a Bill similar to this, and, after introducing it, 
the Government appointed a commission, took the mattor 
in hand, and passed the measure which is now the law in 
the Province of Ontario. But upon the passage of the Act, 
the hon. gentleman who now occupies the position of 
Finance Minister of this country, being at that time Min- 
ister of Railways, carried a Bill by which he took over all 
the roads of the Provinces; that Dominion Act rendered 
this Ontario Act almost worthless, because in that Province 
we have scarcely any roads that are not under that juris- 
diction. The packing of frogs is a very important matter, 
but in my opinion the hon. gentleman has not gone far 
enough. There is one difficulty in the way, and that is the 
throwing open of switches. As switches are at present, 
they are throwa three inches apart, and the brakeman or 
man in the yard is as likely to be caught in the switch as 
in the frog. My former proposal was to have the switches 
so arranged as to be thrown open six inches, so that a man’s 
foot could not be caught in them. It is from men having 
their feet caught that accidents occur, and they are crushed 
by the cars. The proposal respecting running boards is a 
very good one. On the whole, I approve of the Bill, and I 
hope it will pass into law. I trust the hon. member for 


‘North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), will be more successful this 


Mr. EDGAR. The title of the Bill is also defective. | Sossion than he was last, and that the proposal to refer the 
That, however, cannot be changed until the Bill reaches its} Bill to a committee is not for the purpose of burking this 


last stage. 
Bill read the second time. 


PROTECTION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. DENISON moved the second reading of Bill (No. 
5) for the protection of railway employés. He said: I 


very useful and important measure. The mover, on bc- 
half of the hon. member for North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), 


' stated the great amount of accidents that have occurred in 


this way. I think itis nothing but right and just that 
the Government ot the day should have an Act of this kind 
made Jaw, so that protection can be extended to the people 
who are working on railways. There are such a large 


have been requested by the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. ; number of people now working upon roads in Canada that 


McCarthy) to move the second reading of this Bill, and in 
doing so I have only a few words to say in regard to it. I 
regret very much that the hon. gentleman is not present, 


the danger has increased every year, because of the greater 
number employed. [ think, Sir, that as this Government has 
passed an Act by which they took away from the Province 


as this is a very important measure for the protection of| of Ontario the large number of railways, formerly under 


the lives of railway employés. I have before me a satate- 


the jurisdiction of that Provincial Act, that it is their duty 


ment of accidents to such employés during the year 1886, | now to afford railway employés, by Act of Parliament, the 
and I find that in coupling cars there were 210 cases of in- | same protection that they had uader the law of the Pro- 
jury and 12 deaths; walking, standing or lying on the} vince of Ontario, I haye an instance in my mind which 
track, 72 deaths and 63 persons injured, or in all 135 acoi-| bears on the question, Shortly after the passing of the 
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Act, by which the railways were taken over by the Domin- 
ion, an accident occurred upon the Midland Railway, whose 
character was obtained from the Local Legislature and which 
was under the jurisdiction of the Local Legislature. The party 
to whom the accident occurred sued the railway company 
for damages, but the couit decided that as the Ontario 
Act had no jurisdiction the complainant should be non- 
suited, I contend, therefore, that the Government should 
see that protection is extended to that class of people in this 
country who richly deserve the same protection at the 
hands of this Government that they receive at the hands of 
the Ontario Legislature, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). This no doubt is a very impor- 
tant Act and there can be no objection to referring it to a 
special committee, At the same time it appears to me that 
an Act of such importance proposing to deal with interests 
of such a large extent and in such various ways should be 
taken charge of by the Government and that they should 
deal with a matter in which the public are so largely 
interested. I hope the Government will take that view of 
it and when it comes from the Select Committee propose 
the measure to this House and accept the responsibility 
of it. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Mr. Speaker, this I consider is 
one of the most important Bills that has been brought 
before the House during the Session ard I agree with the 
hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) that it being sugh an 
important measure the Government should take the Bill in 
their charge and in amending the Railway Act that they 
should have the principle of this Bill incorporated in it. No 
one who has had an opportunity to witness the number 
of casualties on railways to brakesmen and others who 
earn their living by being employed on railways will deny 
that there should have been long before some provision made 
whereby the lives of these unfortunate individuals might 
be protected to as great an extent as possible. We know 
very well that the avocation of the railway employé is a 
dangerous one under any circumstances. We know that 
they have to endure hardships which perhaps in no other 
calling are people called upon to endure. That being the 
case it ought to be the duty of those who have charge of rail- 
ways and railway companies to make provisions whereby 
the lives of employés may be protected. When the Dom. 
inion Government assumed the control of the railroads 
running from Hast to West and took them out of the hands 
of the Local Government thereby preventing the enforce- 
ment of the Provincial Act they should have made provision 
for a proper guard and proper construction in the passing 
of the frogs. They neglected todo so however and very 
many lives have been lost on account of this neglect. 
Perhaps the most dangerous work connected with railroad- 
ing and in which more lives have been lost thanin any 
other is by brakesmen who are compelled to remain upon 
those cars and pass from one car to the other to set brakes, 
falling off and being killed. Although the packing of 
the frogs may be absolutely essential and necessary 


these cars, when they would be crusbed to atoms in a second 
of time. It is utterly impossible during the prevalance of a 
storm of sleet or snow to keep those running boards proper- 
ly connected. They become slippery and the men who are 
compelled to step from one to the other are placed in the 
greatest danger. Yet we find that the country has been 
quite indifferent to the dangers and the hardships which 
those men endure. The running board is a particular 
necessity and should be considered by this House. I 
can understand that we cannot perhaps legislate in this 
direction immediately, and have all cars passing through 
the country properly protected in this way. 


‘It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). When the House rose for recess, 
I was endeavoring to show the necessity that exists for 
protecting railway employés. I pointed out the absolute 
necessity of having the frog-thoroughly packed. I believe 
that it is in the interest of the companies as well as of the 
employés and general public that every protection should 
be afforded to the employés. The company would be less 
liable to damages in case of accident, and would have 
fewer maimed men onits hands. The Bill not only pro- 
vides for the packing of the frogs, but also for improving 
the running boards, 
tunity of witnessing the difficulties and hardships endured ~ 
by brakesmen in connection with their dangerous employ- 
ment, will agree with me that if any device can be found 
for affording better protection to them, it is the duty of this 
House and the railway companies to see that such a device 
is employed. We all know that the present system of box 
cars with running boards is a very dangerous system, 
from which many lives have been lost. The space between 
the cars being considerable, when a sudden jar or jolt takes 
place, the brakesman, while coupling the cars, is very liable 
to be thrown forward, and having nothing to hold by to 
protect himself, is liable to be thrown between the cars and 
killed. Then, these. boards are frequently wet, and fre- 
quently covered with ice or snow, so that it is almost im- 
possible for the men to pass along them even during the 
day time. But consider for a moment the difficulties a 
man must experience during the night when passing over 
the cars with a lantern in his hand. If there is 4 
jolt or jar when he gets near the end of the car, having 
nothing to take hold of to protect himself, he is liable to be 
throwa down between the cars, or thrown down on the top 
of the car and rolled off. Many lives have been lost by 
these accidents, which are constantly occurring. If we take 
the whole of the mortality in connection with railroading, 
I suppose there is no other cause that has produced as great 
a destruction of life and limb as this very cause. It may 
be objected that so long as our present close commercial 
relations with the United States continue, with cars coming 
from the American side to the Canadian side, and not con- 


for the protection of parties employed in and about the! structed in the same way as our cars, the present system 


yards, I consider the necessity of making suitable and | 
ample provision for the running boards so as to protect the 
brakesmen, of far greater importance. Any one who has, 
witnessed the brakesmen running from one car to the 
other can readily understand the danger those men under- 
go while performing their duty on those cars. They not 
only have to be at their dangerous work when the weather 
is fine and when the cars are in safe and proper condition 
for them to pass from one to the other but they have to be 
at their post at all times and at all seasons during the most 
inclement weather, when perhaps from cold they are unable 
to move, They have at all times to go from one car to the 
other and run the risk of asudden jerk, or a sudden jar 
which might precipitate them along the rails or between 
Mr, Cook, 


must continue. But this is no excuse. It is our duty to pro- 
tect our own citizens, We all know the value of a life; we 
all know the value of a citizen of the Dominion of Canada; 
and those who are injured are generally young and useful 
men, who have arrived just at that time of life when they 
are going to increase the wealth of the country. They are 
those who have just started out in lite, and they may have 
a wife and small tamily depending on them for their mainte- 
tance and support. If we can make any provision whereby 
the lives of these men will be more secure without injuring 


the railway companies, it is our duty to do it. / Instead of — 


injuring the companies, I think I shail be able to show 
that such a measure of protection for the men would be a 


material advantage and saving to the railway corporations. 


Everybody who has had sn oppor- > 
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Not only should the running board be improved, but the 
space between the two box cars should be overcome so 
that there would be, as it were, one continuous board from 
one car to another car, so that the brakesman would not 
be obliged, as at present, to leap from one car to another. 
I think this could be done withont much difficulty. When 
the cars are attached a coiled spring could be so arranged 
as to allow the boards to come together when the cars are 
tense, and to spring back when necessary, so as not in any 
way to break the end of the running board. At present, 
when there is a considerable space between them, the ends 
of the running boards are frequently broken, thus increas- 
ing the space over which the employés have to jamp when 
passing from one car to another, Then I think there should 
be a hand rail beside the running board, extending from 
one end of the car to the other. In the Bill it is proposed 
that there should be a side rail, either of iron or a chain, 
two and a-half or three feet high. Such a rail, placed on 
either side of the running board would give the brakesman 
something to take hold of in passing along the car. It 
could be made, say, of gas pipe, and when approaching the 
end of the car let the side rails turn to the right and to the 
left, so as to embrace the whole width of the car. If that 
were not done the brakesman would be obliged to step over 
the railing to apply his brake, and might be thrown from 
the top of the car. This device would | think very materi- 
ally protect the brakesman in passing over the tops of the 
cars. As this is a question in which we ought all to feel 
an interest, I may be allowed to read you letters which I 
have received from men who are conversant with this sub- 
ject, and who take a great deal of interest in it. One of 
these is Mr. Deyell who has written me as follows: — 


‘The old running board in general use by railway companies is still 
retained within ashort distance of each end of car, this space being 
occupied by our device which consists of a casing, into this casing is 
placed a slide that can easily be moved in or out of casing and projects 
sufficiently over ends of car to fill up gap caused whentwo cars are 
coupled together, thus making a continuous running board whole length 
of car. Itis made self-adjusting by coil springs back of slide and 
inside of casing allowing them to cushion into casing when two cars 
come together. Itis likewise provided with a hinge in order to over- 
come unevenness of track or when two cars come together of different 
height. ” 

He mentioned here a difficulty that I had not pointed out. 
Very frequently those cars are of different heights, some 
being from two to four inches higher than others, Of course 
there is less danger when they are of the same height, but 
when there is a difference in height, there is danger that 
a person running along the foot board would slip in jump- 
ing from one car to the other, This device is so arranged 
that it ison a hinge, and when one car is higher than the 
other the hinge will raise up, and allow one board to pass 
in such a position under the other as to keep continuous con- 
nection between the two cars. Now if such a device as this 
can be made applicable to freight cars, and it in no way in- 
terferes with the operating of the brakes, the cost of the 
end rail is of very little expense indeed; and I have made 
out a just case for calling on railway companies to comply 
with the request [ am making. 1: have besides a letter 
from the secretary of the order of railway conductors. 
These men are constantly employed in railroading, and 
ought to be able to know what would be the best device in 
the interest, not only of the companies, but the men they 
employ. The following is the letter :— 

St. Toomas, Ont., 18th March, 1888. 

‘T, Dryet, ac St. Thomas. Ont. ; 

‘¢ Damar S1z,— We have this day been shown a model of running board 
and roof box car, as desigaed by you, and after thoroughly examining 
the same have found it to be a complete device which will fill a long 
felt desire of all railway men whose business requires them to go over 


the tops of trains, as it makes it impossible for a person to fall between 


the cars when in the act of stepping from one car to another, and we 
heartily recommend its adoption on all freight and box cars. 
“ Signed on bshalf of the members of Union Division No. 13, Order of 
Railway Conductors. 
‘“ G. H. HILL, 


‘6 Secretary and Treasurer.” 


I have algo another letter from the Brotherhood Brakemen, 
the men to whom, I am contending, this boon ought to be 
given : 

“Sr, Taomas, 27th March, 1888. 
“‘Tgaac Dnrgtt, Esq., St. Thomas. 


‘¢ Dear Sirn,—I am instructed by our lodge to inform you that we, as a 
body, have inspected your automatic running board, aad it was the 
opinion of the whole lodge that it is the best device for protection of 
brakemen that has ever been brought before us. The points that we look 
at are, namely, an unbroken run way, no leaping from car to car, and 
the hand railing which you have placed along the running board and 
encircling the brake, will make it as safe as it is possible todo. We 
feel grateful to you, and will say if your device had been in use prior to 
this, we would not mourn somany brothers who have met their deaths 
by falling between and off the sides of trains. 


‘Yours sincerely, 
“Fh, W. OOWLEY, 
“ Secretary.” 


Of course, not being a railway man, I cannot say positively 
that this device will be a success, equal to what these men 
anticipate it will be. But Ican say that no one who has 
seen the model can fail to see what a great improvement, 
as regards safety, its principle will create, I feel earnestly 
in the interest of railway men that something should be 
done to protect them. There is another provision in the 
Bill which I heartily approve of. That is the provision 
making it compulsory on all railroads to have some means 
whereby the cylinders may be oiled from the cars. That 
system is the one adopted by the majority of the roads at 
present, butthere aresome which do not adopt it, and 
which compel the fireman or engineer to go out of the car 
and run along the running board forward to the cylinder 
and there to place the oil in a cup over the cylinder. This 
was the system followed to a great extent upon the Michi. 
gan and Central road until the last two or three years, and 
it was the cause of many accidents, the men being com- 
pelled to go out in the dark on these running boards, per- 
haps only six inches wide, carrying their can of oil in one 
hand and with the othor raising the covering of the oil cup, 
without any means of hanging on to anything, so that often 
they were suddenly thrown from these running boards and 
killed. Now, although the majority of railroads are using 
the oil from the cab, yet it is not compulsory, 
and some roads still adhere to the old system, 
I think it is in the interest of the country, as well as it is 
in the interest of those who are employed upon the road, 
that this should be made compulsory on all railways, that 
they should have a device by which the cylinders may be 
oiled inside the cab, so as to prevent the necessity of the men 
going out at all seasons, at all hours and under all circum- 
stances to oil those cylinders. I believe our railway sys- 
tem is a very important one in the interests of this Domin- 
ion, I believe it is something we ought to do our utmost 
to make as complete and effivient as we possibly can, and 
there is nothing that will conduce to that efficiency so much 
as to give that protection and assistance to those who are 
employed upon it. If we could possibly make railroading 
as safe as other employments, railway companies would be 
able to employ men at a more reasonable rate, perhaps, 
than they are now compelled to pay, and it would not only 
benefit the men by saving and protecting their lives, 
it would not only benefit the various insurance com- 
panies who now lose heavily by the accidents to the 
men employed on the roads, but it would protect the 
companies which are more or less liable for the accidents 
which occur to their employés while they are in their 
employ. It may be said that the company compels these 
men to sign an agreement that they will not expect in- 
demnity when an accident occurs to them, but, if it is 
shown that this is caused through the negligence on the 
part of the company, I think they are liable in a court of 
law for damages for injury to the individual employed on 
the road; and, it that is not the case, it ought to be the 
case. If it is owing to the carelessness of the company 
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that an individual who is compelled to remain in their 
employment in order to obtain his daily bread, is injured, 


to end of this great continent, the necessity for the poor 
brakemen to run along the tops of the cars will have ceased 


the company ought to bo held responsible and the time is’ for ever. The same parliament that I have spoken of are 


not far distant when a compulsory law of that kind will 
come into force. Therefore, if you can make a provision 
to protect the company and the men, it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to consider the Bill carefully, to 
adopt its provisions and to incorporate them in the con- 
solidation of the Railway Act, and to make it compulsory 
on every company to adopt the provisions of this Bill in 
every Railway Act which is placed on the Statute-book. 
Feeling this very strongly, I shall support the Bill with 
much pleasure. 


Mr. SHANLY. I do not suppose there can be any 
special objection, at least I do not myself know of any 
special objection, to granting the special committee which 
has been moved for by my hon. friend from West Toronto 
(Mr. Denison), in the absence of the hon. member for North 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy). But, as regards the Bill itself, it 
appears to me that it is entirely behind tho times, I under- 
stand from some words which fell from the hon. member 
for Hast Simcoe that this Bill has been introduced from year 
to year to this House, and now it is simply what I would 
calla Rip Van Winkle Bill. It is not changed in any par- 
ticular, and it is evident that the mover, in reprinting it 
from year to year, has reprinted it without any knowledge 
of what is going on in the railway world around him. I 
believe that the matters which this Bill proposes to deal 
with will never be settled by ary legislation in this House, 
and my reason for so thinking is that the matter is now 
engaging the attention of a far abler parliament than ever 
assembled or ever will assemble for this particular purpose 
within these walls. That parliament is composed of men 
of the best brains and the bast trained intellect in this 
direction that are to ba found on this continent, or I migbt 
say in the world. It is a parliament composed of the master- 
mechanics of the continental railways, in which parliament 
Canada is represented, and it is a parliament in which every 
member knows exactly what he is talking about. You may 
ask perhaps what this parliament to which I refer has done, 
I will tell you what has been the outcome of it. Already 
the old-fastioned coupling, which has caused so much loss of 
life and so many accidents to limb, is a thing of the past. 
The decree has gone forth and an automatic coupling, 
which is to take the place of the old-fashioned coupler, is to 
be applied to all the railway cars of this continent, as well 
to those of this country as to the cara on the other side of 
the frontier ; and what will compel us to use that coupling 
is not any legislation we may pass here, but a far higher 
law, the law of necessity, because we have to interchange 
with railways on the other side, and whatever improve- 
ments are decided upon by that parliament to which I bave 
referred, and in which our own mechanical managers are 
consenting parties, will be used in Canada, without our 
legislativg here in the crude fashion which is proposed in 
what I have called this Rip Van Winkle Bill. My hon. 
friend from Hast Higin (Mr. Wilson) has given us a very 
long dissertation upon another matter which is a fruitful 
source of very sad accidents, and that is the necessity which 
exists for the brakemen on railway freight trains to run along 
the cars from end to end, be the night ever so dark, and the 
tops of the cars ever so slippery. The hon gentieman did not 
exaggerate when he said that was one of the most fruitful 
sources of accident, and scarcely an accident of that kind 
occurs which is not fatal, But I do not think the remedy 
my hon. friend proposes, or which is proposed by certain 
correspondents of his, will be worth patenting, because, be- 
fore he could patent his iavention and apply it to the cars, 
before the running board that the Bill of the member for 
North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) provides for could be applied | 
to the millions of cars which are now travelling from end 

Mr. Wison (Higin). 


now providing for thé adaptation, to freight trains, of the 
Westinghouse brake which has been 80 great a success in 
securing the safety of passenger trains, and on some of the 
western roads it has been so successfully adapted that a 
pattern train of some 30 cars has been sent, at the expense 
of the Westinghouse Company, to travel all over the Union 
and to show how easy is the adaptation of the Westing- 
house brake to freight trains, That being s0, my hon. 
friend’s running board passes away. The patent is not 
worth paying for. 

Mr. WILSON. I would ask the hon. member, even if 
you had that law, would it be possible to do away with the 
necessity of brakesman passing upon the top of the cars. 


Mr. SHANLY. It will not necessitate the passing of 
brakesmen from car to car at all, or along the tops of the 
cars. The object of the Westinghouse brake is to get rid of 
the necessity of employing brakesmen to run along the tops 
of cars. Now, it is only by unanimity of plan, and by 
singleness of action, that we can obtain practical legisla- 
tion of this sort, so as todo away with the dangers which 
now beset so many railway employés. I would ask, what 
can we expect from this Bill before us? It provides for a 
running board ; but can we, with our few thousand miles of 
railway, legislate for the tens of thousands of miles of 
railway upon the other side of the frontier. Why, Sir, after 
you have put a running board upon our cars, you may find 
a car from 500 miles on the other side of the line without a 
running board, and you may find another car from 500 miles 
east upon the Intercolonial Railway, without a running 
board. We can not legislate here for all the roads who send 
their cars into this country. It is only by uniformity, and 
concert of action by all the railways of the continent, that 
we can bring about these great improvements. Sir, I say 
again, this Bill evidences want of thought, it evidences 
complete ignorance of current railway events. It 
may just as well be referred to a committee, but the 
conclusion which the committee will assuredly come to 
will be that our best plan is to wait for the improvements 
that are now being devised by the parliament of master 
mechanics ; and when they are proposed and brought into 
use, as they will be, the higher law of necessity will compel 
us to adopt all the improvements that are suggested else- 
where. The interchange of cars is absolutely necessary 
for us. We can no more work our railways without inter- 
changing with the American system, then we could work 
them if we used adifferent gauge, the inconvenience would 
be just as great, I may add that attempts have been made by 
almost every State in the Union by legislation to adopt just 
such a plan as that suggested by the hon. member for Hast 
Elgin (Mr; Wilson), and plans have been adopted by various 
states that such and such coupling shall be used, that such 
and such devices shall be adopted. But the law was ino- 
perative, because the moment they got to the frontier of 
the State they came to a different system of coupling, to a 
different system of improvements, and their own became 
entirely useless. Therefore, while I do not object to a 
special committee amusing themselves over this Bill, the 
conclusion will be come to that they know very little of the 
matter indeed. The special committee will do that much 
good, the members will come to perceive their utter want 
of knowledge on the subject referred to them, and they will 
assuredly come to the conclusion that the true way to deal 
with this matter is to leave it in the hands of the great 
parliament composed of the master mechanics of the con- 
tinental railways. 


Mr. LISTER. The hon, gentlemen who have preceded 
me to-night have addressed their remarks almost exclu- 
sively to this running board. I do not know that the mem- 
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ber for Hast Elgin (Mr. Wilson), has any particular object 
in advocating this ranuing board, other than the interests 


of railway men. 


Mr. SHANLY. Allow mea remark. I seo no reason 
why my hon, friend from Elgin should not advocate it; I 


am merely putting him right upon this point, and telling 
him that something is going to happen that will render 


this running board useless. 


Mr. LISTER. We agree about the running board, to 
some extent—I do not know anything about it. 


Mr. SHANLY. I would suggest that my hon. friend’s 
name be added to the special committee. 


Mr, LISTER. It is very likely that there is something 
in the running board. I have no doubt the hon. gentleman 
for Hast Elgin was actuated by some sort of a motive in 
saying so much about that running board. It is probably 
a good thing, but there are other features of this Bill, Mr. 
Speaker, that deserve the attention of the House. In the 
first place, I think it is greatly to be regretted that the 
hon. gentleman who introduced this Bill, is not here for the 
purpose of explaining to the House its peculiar features, and 
the advantages to be derived from the passing of this Bill. 
We do know, however,that my hon. friend from Simcoe (Mr. 
Cook) several years ago, when he wasa member of the 
Ontario Legislature, introduced a measure of this sort for 
the protection of railway employés, and we know that the 
measure he introduced was, to a certain extent, adopted by 
the legislature of Ontario in 1881, Now, Sir, that legislation 
does not deal with this question of running boards, but it 
deals with questions which, [ think, are of equal importance 
to the railway employés of the country, and which would 
not make it necessary that the railway companies should 
buy the patent that has been referred to by the hon. gentle- 
man from Hast Hlgin. In 1881 the Legislature of Ontario 
passed an Act for the purpose of making provision for the 
safety of railway employés and the public, and that Act 
only proposed to deal with the question of frogs, and with 
overhead bridges. Now, the whole legislation of modern 
times is to compel the employers of labor to provide, 
as far as is practicable and possible, for the safety of the 
people in their service; and if it is the duty of the 
manufacturers of the country to do that, it is equally 
the duty, if not more so, of the railway companies, so far 
as possible, to protect the thousands of men in their service 
from the dangers incident to the employment in which 
they are engaged. That legislation of Mr. Mowat was 
excellent legislation, so far as it went, and if that Act was 
copied by this Parliament and made the law of the Dominion, 
it would be excellent: legislation, ifit went no further. I 
think that this House, if they thought proper, could 
expunye the objectionable clauses of this Bill and compel 
the railway companies to protect, as far as they can, their 
employés by packing the frogs, and thus prevent many an 
accident resulting in death or injury to limb. If this House 
had not interfered with the railway chartors granted by the 

- Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, if they 
had not confiscated the railways that we in Ontario have 
paid for with our own money, the employés of the rail- 
way companies would have the right, under this law, to 
compel the railway companies to compensate them for 
injuries they have sustained by neglect to comply 
with the provisions of this Act. But, Sir, this Legis- 
Jature, in its wisdom, thought it was necessary 
that the railways we built in that Province, should 
be taken away from us and brought under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. Railways 
extending only a few miles, and that could by no process 
of reasoning be held to be for the general advantage of this 
Dominion, were taken from us, 
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The result was that rail- 
ways which cost the Province of Ontario well nigh the 
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$30,000,000 have been taken away from the Province, and 
control over them has been assumed by this Parliament. 
The consequence is that thousands of men who were in the 
employ of those companies find themselves to-day without 
remedy or redress for injuries which under the law that 
incorporated those companies would have given them com- 
pensation. It has been held by our courts in more than 
one case, and in one case of ‘a peculiarly painful character, 
that the Dominion Parliament having assumed control of 
the road, having declared them to be for the general advan- 
tage, the laws of the Province of Ontario did not apply, 
and men who would have been entitled to damages under 
that law were thrown out by the courts in consequence. If 
this Parliament takes control of these roads, I say in all 
fairness and honesty we are bound to give the workmen 
employed by those companies the same protection they had 
when this Parliament took control, if we go no further; 
and if there is one thing about railways more 
dangerous than another it is an unpacked frog. Year after 
year, almost month after month, life has been lost, 
men’s prospects have been ruined by injuries which they 
have received. Within my own knowledge and within 
a year past a young man, the support of an old woman 
and several relatives, lost his life by having his 
foot caught in a frog. It was caught and he was unable to 
extricate himself before a;train came along and he was killed. 
His friends had no redress. In another case a young man 
lost his leg; and these injuries are going on almost monthly. 
Shall it be said that this House, which poses as the pro- 
tector and defender of the working classes, refuses to give 
to those men a measure of protection they had when we 
assumed control of those railways? I say it is unfortunate 
that the hon, member who introduced this Bill is not here 
to-night to promote it. If this Bill is referred to the special 
committee which has been proposed, what does it mean? 
Why, it is a delusion and a snare. The workingmen are 
led to believe that the hon. gentleman who introduced the 
Bill’ is the champion of the workingman, and if it is referred 
to a committee it means that the Bill will never be chrys- 
talised into law during this Parliament and probably never. 
I am not here to attribute motives to any hon. gentleman. 
He may be interested in railways or he may not; but asa 
legislator, as a member here for the purpose of passing law 
in the interest of the community at large, I say that the 
interest of the railway companies should not for one moment 
interfere with the protectien which the people of the 
country are entitled to receive as against those roads. We 
give the companies great privileges and great rights, and it 
is the privilege of the people to see that in return the com- 
panies give the people an ordinary measure of protection, 
That is what this Bull asks, and it will be compatible with 
the dignity of this House, with what we owe to ourselves, 
to strike out every section except the third section, and say 
that that section shall become law, and that the railway 
companies shall be obliged to pack the frogs as is provided 
in that section. 


Mr. SHANLY. I did not at all touch upon the qués- 
tion of packing the frogs. I quite agree with my hon. 
friend in regard to that matter. I touched upon the points 
respecting which I said we could not practicably legislate, 
the interchange of trains between this country. and the 
other side of the line. As regards protection with respect 
to frogs, we can do as we like. I quite agree that that 
clause should stand if it stands alone. 


Mr, LISTER. I say, then, we should get legislation by 
degrees, If that clause is passed and becomes law we have 
done a great deal, because we shall make our law almost 
the same as that in Ontario, with the exception of the sec- 
tion relating to overhead bridges. I know nothing practic- 
ally about running boards—of course, I know what they 
are, and presume they are exceedingly dangerous—but_ if 
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some means could be devised for the purpose of reducing 
the danger it would be a very great benefit. Bat! can 
readily understand that, perhaps, the passage of this law 
immediately might throw burdens upon the railway com- 
panies and disarrange their affairs in a manner that would 
not be at all desirable. This matter should be referred 
either this Session or another Session to a committee which 
could hear evidence and consider the whole question, and 
devise some method to ensure the safety of the men on our 
railways; but so far as the third clause is concerned, I say 
again there should not be the slightest hesitation, we will be 
faithless to the duty we owe to the public if we do not 
make that the law during the present Session, That would 
not throw burdens on the railway companies and it is some- 
thing that will add greatly to the safety of the railways, 
not only. for the men employed, but the people who may 
be upon the track for business or otherwise. I trust so far 
as that clause is concerned, it will become law. I am glad 
beyond measure that the hon. member for Grenville (Mr. 
Shanly) takes the view he does of this matter, because he 
is a man of great experience and his utterances are entitled 
to great weight upon such subjects. I think, as. stated a 
moment ago, we owe it to ourselves, to the people of Onta- 
rio at all events, to make the law as it was when the Domi- 
nion Parliament assumed control of the Provincial rail- 
ways. 


Mr. TISDALE. I think if the hon. member for Lambton 
(Mr: Lister), had confined his enquiries with a view to 
arriving at practical conclusions, it would have been more 
desirable. In dealing with these matters, it should be the 
aim of hon. members to deal with them so as not to be 
adjudged as attributing motives, and thus be enabled to 
approach the subject in a proper manner, Surely we 
would then be able to approach subjects of this 
kind respecting which there is no shadow of partyism, 
and where no Dominion or Provincial rights would 
come into consideration. I regret this, because in 
a large part of the remarks of the hon. member 
I think the whole House will concur. I regret he should 
have deemed it necessary to speak as he did about the pro- 
moter of the Bill. As I understand, the promotion ofa 
Bill of a public nature is this: as soon as a public Bill is in- 
troduced into the House it becomes the property of the 
House, and the introducer of the Bill must be considered as 
having discharged a greater duty than the balance of the 
House because he has taken the responsibilty and trouble 
of putting it into practical shape and submitting the result 
to the House. I hold that the hon. member for Lambton 
(Mr. Lister) is now as responsible for this Bill as is the in- 
troducer, and if he is equally capable, as I believe he 
is to perfect it, then I think he should confine himself 
to improving the Bill, and if this course were fol- 
lowed we would get along a great deal better. In 
the few remarks that I have been called upon to address 
to the House I propose to try and act in that spirit. Ido 
not agree with the hon. member for Lambton (Mr. Lister), 
that referring a Bill to a special committee means burying 
it. Ifthe hon. gentleman is not satisfied that the members 
named on the committee will do their duty and report 
promptly to the House, it is within the right of the hon. 
member, and I would support him in it, to change their 
names and substitute a committee who will report. I know 
that in the Railway Committee and in the Banking and 
Commerce Committee when special committees are 
appointed they report in a day or two. If these gentlemen 
who have been named are not of that sort he can move, and 
I will second him, that members be appointed on the com- 
mittee who will discharge their duty. As I understand it, 
the reason for appointing a special committee is to expedite 
and not to delay the proceedings of the House, and I have 


take that course, I fully concur in the very practical 
remarks of the member for Grenville (Mr. Shanly) as to the 
care which should be taken in endeavoring to legislate upon a 
matter which we understand so little of. I think it would 
be a great mistake for this House to endeavor to deal with 
the subjects mentioned in this Bill in any other way than 
by aspecial committee. There, the practical men connected 
with the railways should be given an opportunity of inform- 
ing us from their experience and from their practical 
knowledge as to their views upon these snbjects. They 
need not rule nor control the committee but hon. gentle- 
men must all admit that those who spend their life time 
in the management of such matters are those best capable 
of giving information on which we can form our ideas, Let 
me say this, that although I have nothing to do with rail- 
ways, no more than most hon. gentlemen here, if you take 
this continent and this country and see the great progress 
that has been made in the safety and all other appliances 
of railways, we ought not to insinuate and I do not like to 
hear it insinuated as it were, in the House that the railway 
companies are against those improvements. Look at our 
Patent Office or go to Washington and see the thousands of 
models of patent rights, such as the hon. gentleman from 
Kast Elgin (Mr. Wilson) mentioned, and you will wonder 
how railway men know what to choose from, there are so 
many things which come under the notice of railway 
managers, enlightened, intelligent, as a rule merciful as they 
are, which it would be their own interest to adopt, or as 
the hon. member for East Elgin said, it was a matter 
of pounds, shillings and pence to them if those appli- 
ances could be adopted. There is no doubt that all 
those approved appliances if found practical when put 
on a railroad are a saving of money to the companies, 
because they are in some way or other liable for compensa- 
tion for loss of life or property. I believe that the special 
committee is the only proper way to deal with those ques- 
tions, except perhaps the question of improved frogs, I 
think it is wise that a special committee should, as far as 
they can, investigate it and report to the House. With 
regard to running boards I venture to say that if you ask 
a brakesman on one of those mixed trains whether he would 
like a change of this sort or not, it is doubtful if he would 
say that he would like it. Iwill tell you why. If you get 
a man used to one set of appliances with a broad running 
board and supports he gets as it were to trust in them, and 
the first thing he knows, if the night is dark or in a mo- 
ment of danger or excitement, when he has all he can do 
to manage the brakes, he strikes another car that has not 
got the same appliances, and he is sure to go down 
at once. He had relied upon the appliances upon 
one car and this led him to trust to them when he 
got on the car they were not on. Those are matters 
that should be considered, 
principle of the Bill. I believe we ought to get such light 
as will enable us beyond poradventure to legislate in a way 
that will make our legislation an improvement and not 
simply an experiment. For instance oil eu; are theoreti- 
cal things, and in my opinion some of the railway compa- 
nies will not put them in the cabs. If you enter into any 
railway furnishing shop in this country, or in the States 
where there are so many thousands of miles of railway, you 
will see all kinds of patent oil cups, but the trouble with 
them is that sometimes they won’t work, and the machine- 
ry on wh ch the safety of not only the engineer and fire- 
man on the train, but the lives of the passengers and the 
property depend will get out of order. Within my own 
knowledge in running a small private railroad we had those 
oil cups, and we found that we had to take them off, be- 
cause they would not work. The men never could tell 
whether the oil went into the machinery or not, and al- 
though great expense had been incurred we had to remove 


no doubt that the gentlemen named on this committee will! them and return to the old-fashioned way, I mention that 
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as an illustration why our Parliament should not exercise 


its power—and it is all powerful—in legislating 
-about matters without having sufficient knowledge 
of them to legislate upon. It would bo well, I 


think, that & special committee should examine this matter 
and let us have prompt action and report on which we can 
decide whether we should take the responsibility of recom- 
mending some of those appliances. If we say to the rail- 
way companies that this thing should be done it is a very 
serious matter. Suppose for instance that this Parliament 
should say those oil cups should be put on the trains and 
suppose the oil cups do not prove effective and lead to a 
disaster we take the responsibility of this by relieving the 
railway companies. Weshould not touch anything except 
simple matters about which there can be no discussion 
without having the opinions of the people who are respon- 
sible for the management of those great railways, It is a 
most dangerous thing to interfere in those matters without 
a proper knowledge of the subject and I think it would be 
highly improper for us to take any action without a special 
examination before a committee who understand what 
legislation should take place upon the matter. 


Mr, BARRON, I have listened carefully to the remarks of | 


the hon, member of South Norfolk (Mr. Tisdale) and I wasa 
little disappointed to find that he made no reference to the 
fact of the Dominion of Canada confiscating the railroads of 
Ontario. I think, Sir, as the representative of an Ontario 
constituency he should have dwelt somewhat on that fact. 


Mr. TISDALE, I would ask the hon. gentleman if he 
thinks that that is part of the discussion. If he does I can 
say a good deal about it, because I think the matter was 
not fairly put by the hon. member who preceded me. I 
said I proposed to discuss the .matter in question without 
bringing anything into it which might stir up feeling on the 
opposite side of the House so long as it is not pertinent to 
the question before us. 


Mr. BARRON. I will agree with my hon. friend, who 
sits to my right, in saying that it is a pity the Dominion of 
Canada confiscated the railways bonused by the Province 
of Ontario. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Question. 


Mr. BARRON. Iam coming to the question. Because 
by their so doing they deprived the employés and the 
workmen of the railways of Ontario of a law which gave 

.them certainly more protection than they have under any 
Dominion Act, As my hon. friend to my right says they 
have no protection at all under any Dominion Act, I agree 
with my friend to my right that it is a pity that the hon. 
gentleman who has introduced this Bill is not in the House 
to-night to promote it. I recollect last Session a similar 
Bill was introduced by the hon. gentleman towards the end 
of the Session. Why it was not introduced till late in the 
Session cannot be understood, except for the reason that it 
was not desirable it should become law. It does appear to 
me that by referring the Bill now to a committee, such as 
is proposed, that the intention is that it shall not become 
law this Session, and that employés on railroads 
shall not have that protection that they had under 
the Provincial Act before the railways of Onta- 
rio were confiscated by the Dominion, Now, Sir, 
different gentlemen who have spoken have pointed 
out some defects that exist in the Bill as introduced. 
One thing that the Bill does not provide for at all is over- 
head bridges. It is a fact,I believe, at all events the cases 
in the Province of Ontario have shown, that in the case of 
probably one-half of the railway lines the brakesmen have 
no protection from overhead bridges. Take for instance 
the Midland Railway. The Grand Trunk Railway Company 
is the lessee of that road, and has escaped the obligation to 
raise the overhead bridges to the proper height above the 


tops of the cars by reason of the statute requiring the owner 
of the bridge to do so. Then again the statute requires the 
railway company to raise the bridge to its proper height 
within twelve months after the passing of the Act; but that 
provision does not meet the case of the Midland Railway, 
because the Grand Trunk acquired that road more than a 
year after the passing of the Act. Thus we find that a 
cause of serious injury and sometimes death exists on the 
great lines of railway in the country, and there is no remedy 
provided by law. Therefore I think it is a pity that the 
hon. gentleman who introduced this Bill this Session, and 
the same Bill last Session, is notin the House, because 
he would have recollected that I drew his attention to this 
matter last Session in order that he might introduce into 


the Bill some legislation to meet the serious case 


I have spoken of. I find that the Bill is also defec- 
tive in not providing for a sufficient space in the 
switches. I believe that the Bill provides that they shall be 
opened three inches. It must be apparent to any hon. gen- 
tleman that danger is as likely to result from these switches 
as now results from frogs. We know how numerous rail- 
way employés are at the present time. Our whole country 
is honeycombed with railroads, and there are necessarily a 
great many employés, and their occupation is a very 
dangerous one indeed, Therefore,I think that this Bill, 
involving as it does such an important matter as the safety 
of human life, should be taken up by the Government. Lot 
them follow the example set by the Government of the 
Hon. Oliver Mowat, as they have done {on other occasions, 
and let them take control of and assume all responsibility 
for this very important measure, 


Mr, TISDALE, The General Railway Act regulates all 
the bridges. 


Mr. BARRON. If my hon. friend will take the trouble 
to read the case of McLaughlin vs, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company 

Mr. TISDALE. I am not speaking of cases; I am 
speaking of the law. The hon. gentleman has induced the 
House to believe that we have no law to regulate the 
height of overhead bridges; and he is finding fault with 
this Bill because he claims that it should do that. The 
General Railway Act provides that bridges must be so 
built as to be free from danger. 


Mr. BARRON. I quiteagree with the hon, gentleman 
that the General Railway Act does regulate overhead 
bridges, but unfortunately that Act has been held not to 
apply to the Grand Trunk Railway as lessee of the Mid- 
land, for the reasons I have stated. Thus it was that in a 
case where the Grand Trunk Company was morally re- 
sponsible for the loss of 2 man’s life, it escaped that liability 
by reason of our legislation not being sufficient to meet the 
case, 


Mr: TEMPLE, The hon. gentleman who bas just sat 
down has not spoken to a single section of this Bill. The 
hon. member for Kast Elgin (Mr. Wilson), I think is the 
only one on that side of the House who has spoken to any 
section of this Bill. He speaks in favor of having the 
frogs closed up to a certain extent, I agree with him and 
with the Bill on that point, and I had that done myself 
years ago when I was connected with a railroad, With re- 
gard to the running boards, I think the hon. member for 
South Grenville (Mr. Shanly) is perfectly right. I do not 
see how you are going to have running boards with;all the 
different cars that are in use. There are thousands of cars 
passing backward and forward over the international 
boundary for thousands of miles; and though you might 
have all the cars in this country built with the running 
boards in one form, all the cars from the other side of the 
boundary would have another kind, and these cars are mixed 
together in almost every train, Therefore, it is a matter of 
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impossibility to make any change in the running boards, 
and there would be more danger and more loss of life in 
having different systems of running boards on different cars 
in one train than there is at the present time. Therefore 
we should condemn that part of the Bill. With reference 
to the oiling of the cars, itis done by this system with a 
great deal of danger, and the system is in fact not practic- 
able, so that it is given up by different railways. 


or not, and all the machinery may be broken up for the 
want of oil. There is therefore only one section of this Bill 
that can be recommended, and I think the best plan would 
be to refer the whole Bill to a special committee. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG, I did not understand the hon. mem- 
ber for West Lambton to cast any reflections on the pro- 
moter of the Bill for his absence to-night. I understood 
him simply to say that he regretted it, and I say that I 
regret it too, because I believe that hon. gentleman has 
made a special study of the matter, and it would be to our 
advantage to-night to have the result of his study and in- 
formation. For that reason and no other, we regret his 
absence. The hon. member for South Norfolk (Mr. Tis- 
dale) has told us that there were plenty patents of inven- 
tion in the patent office to secure everything wanted. I 
know there are numerous inventions there, but I know 
also that not one in fifty, in railway matters as in others, 
is practicable, and the best evidence of this is that they are 
not adopted for use, It is time that we were doing some- 
thing in this matter. I was happy to hear that a far higher 
parliament than this has taken the matter in hand and 
that we might expect to see the whole thing settled. It is 
refreshing to know that the highest intellect in the land 
are considering this matter, and that when they see fit, 
they are going to remedy all the evils; but I would 
simply say they have been a mighty long time about 
it. Thousands of lives have been lost within the last 
thirty-five years. In fact not a week passes but we 
hear of the death or the wounding or maiming of 
some railway employé, yet these demi-gods have been 
asleep or on a journey all that time, and it is only 
. now, when there is an attempt to do something, they 
tell us to keep quiet, and that they will soon settle the 
whole difficulty. I cannot help thinking that it will not do 
for us to shelter ourselves behind their gigantic intellect. 
Although our intellects may be limited and our experience 
small, yet we have a great responsibility resting upon us, 
and that responsibility becomes the more apparent when 
we consider the difficulties that require protection, These 
men whom we desire to protect are the employés of rich 


and powerful companies; they are men who have not the 


means nor the influence to protect themselves, they 
are men who are exposed to the greatest dangers. So 
well known is this that insurance companies charge the 
highest premiums to brakesmen of any class in the com- 
munity, and it is a well known fact, established by statis- 
ticians, that the average life of a railway brakesman is the 
shortest of that of any class. It is therefore high time that 
this House took some action in the matter. Reference has 
been made to the fact that the Dominion Government has 
taken over almost all the railway lines in the country. In 
most of the Provinces, in Ontario I believe, they have 
passed laws to protect the employés of railway companies. 
By the taking over of these railways by the Dominion, these 
Acts have become inoperative, and it seems strange to me 
that the Government should have neglected all this time to 
make some provision for the protection of these people. In 
view of this fact, | think it is a great pity that the matter 
was left to be dealt with by private members of the House. 
It certainly was one with which the Government should 
have dealt, if only for the reason that they have access to 


more sources of information than have private members, 
Mr, TEMPLE, 
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Mr. SPROULE, The Bill before the House is too im- 
portant to be dropped, even though the hon. gentleman who 
proposed it is not here. Iam sure he is as much disap- 
pointed as any hon, gentleman here can be having to be 
absent. I had a conversation with him for some time about 
this measure, andl am quite satisfied that some of the 
amendments suggested by hon. gentlemen were intended to 
be introduced at the proper stage by the introducer of the 
Bill: I think there would be a better outcome for the Bill 
if it were referred to a special committee with power to 
call witnesses and papers. I do not think any hon, gentle- 
man who has ever given consideration to the question, or 
has ever gone into the yards where a large number of cars 
are standing and seen the narrow spaces men have to travel 
on in fair weather and foul weather, in daylight and dark- 
ness, will fail to admit that in the interest of humanity it 
is important some change should be made. When we 
remember that these railway employés are obliged to travel 
in daylight and darkness on these freight cars, with a 
very narrow board, in some cases not more than twelve 
or fourteen inches wide, and often covered with a sheet of 
ice, and that these narrow spaces on the tops of the 
cars are not guarded by any railing to which the brakes- 
man can possibly catch on, we cannot wonder that the 
number of accidents is so large. It is therefore of great 
importance that we should, if possible, devise some means 
of removing this evil and saving a large number of lives. 
One clause of the Bill provides for making the board of a 
certain width, sufficient to allow a man to pass along con- 
veniently ; in addition it provides a railing and also for the 
running boards coming as close together as practicable, so 
that men can pass from one car to anothor without running 
the risk which they must now run. If there was nothing 
else in the Bill, it is important that it should become law, 
but there are other important amendments that could be 
introduced in the select committee, and that select com- 
mittee should be enabled to take evidence and to look into 
the matter more closely. There was another question 
brought up by hon, gentlemen opposite, and they seemed 
to hold that it was a drawback in connection with our 
control over railways in this country, and that is the fact 
that the Dominion Government has said that certain rail- 
ways are in the interest of the Dominion, and therefore come 
under Dominion control. If I understand anything about law, 
I think that is an advantage to the employés on the roads, 
because they are passing constantly from one Province to 
another, and an accident may happen in one Province to- 
day and in another Province to-morrow. That necessitates 
carrying on the action under different laws. The law in 
one Province may be different from the law in another, 
Now, no matter in what Province the accident occurs, 
the prosecution is always conducted under the same 
law, and therefore the people are able to understand and to 
interpret the law and are able to understand the responsi- 
bilities of the company and what redress they may have in 
the event of accidents. I believe it was intended to go 
further in this law and to provide also for compensation for 
all accidents to employés on the road no matter from what 
cause. Some may hold that it would be unwise to make 
such a provision, but other countries have adopted it and 
have found it to be not injurious to the railways and to be 
beneficial to the employés; and I think, remembering the 
large number of accidents which occur from year to year 
and the causes of the accidents and remembering the care- 
less indifference which is generally exhibited by railway 
companies as to the safety of their employés, it becomes all 
the more important that the Legislatures of the country 
should take up the subject and pass some such imperative 
law to compe! them to provide for the safety of human life 
where provision for it can be. made. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I have listened with very 
great attention to the very interesting and important dis- 
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oussion we have had. Iam quite certain it would be very | there should be reciprocity in regard to this matter. It is 


difficult to, find any. question which would appeal more to 
the feelings of members on both sides of the House than 
this, which is a matter of vast importance. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the promoter of this Bill is not present. The 
very. fact that he has from time to time moved in it shows 
that his attention has been drawn to it and that he has 
given a very considerable amount of consideration, but I 
am certain that every member of the House must have been 
very much impressed with the very. practical observations 
made. by the hon. member for South Grenville (Mr. Shanly). 
It isa great advantage to this House, when questions of 
this, kind come up, to have gentlemen whose profession has 
directed their attentien to matters of this importance, and 
whose. great ability is recognised throughout the country 
as fitting them to give advice to the House on questions of 
such transcendant interest. I feel the force of what has 
been said by several members on both sides of the House 
as to the great responsibility that must necessarily 
devolve upon the Government in relation to a 
matter of this kind affecting the safety of human 
life and the prevention of a great number of very deplora- 
ble accidents, and, I think, under the circumstances, 1n the 
absence of the promoter of this measure, and in view of 
the fact that the Minister of Railways has an important 
Bill on the paper, which I trust his restored health will 
enable him in a short time to present for consideration, the 
best course to take would perhaps be to adjourn the debate, 
and allow the question to rest on that adjournment until 
the railway measure for which the Government is responsi- 
ble is laid before the House. Then this Bill can be brought 
forward, and gentlemen who have taken an interest in it, 
who have investigated the subject and who may be pre- 
pared to offer valuable suggestions, will have the opportu- 
nity. of presenting those views, and we wculd be in that 
-way. enabled to incorporate any feature of this Bill or any 
suggestion, having in view the attaining of the important 
object at which this Bill aims in the Bill for which the 
Government is responsible, I trust, therefore, I shall meet 
with the approval of gentlemen on both sides of the House 
if, with that object, L move the adjournment of this debate. 
Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned, 


AID TO WRECKED VESSELS BILL. 


Mr. HAGGART (for Mr, Kinxparrick) moved second 
reading of Bill (No. 7) to permit American vessels to aid 
vessels wrecked or disabled in Canadian waters. He said: 
The object of this Bill, as I understand, is to give similar 
privileges to American wrecking vessels to those which are 
allowed us on the other side. I believe legislation has been 
passed in the United States whieh allows our vessels to 
assist wrecked vessels in United States waters on condition 
that similar legislation is passed in our country which will 
allow American wrecking vessels to enjoy similar privileges. 


An hon. MEMBER. Reciprocity, is it ? 
Mr. HAGGART. True reciprocity. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Iam sorry that the mover of 
this Bill is not present. It isa Bill of very great importance, 
and one which, I think, ought not to be proceeded with by 
the House on the very brief statement of the hon. gentle- 
man who has been kind enough to move it in the absence of 
tne hon, gentleman who is responsible for it. The measure 
is one of great public importance, which I think should not 
be hastily or summarily dealt with. The question has been 


before the House, it has been made the subject 
cf a good deal of diplomatic intercourse between 
the Government of the United States and the 


Government of Canada. A measure somewhat similar 


very well known that the Government of Canada have for 
a very long period been extremely anxious to, expand that 
reciprocal action between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of this country, and to place it 
upon a very broad basis in connection with the coasting 
trade. A standing offer, as the House is well aware, is 
upon our Statute-book inviting the reciprocal action of other 
countries, and a number of countries have taken advantage 
of it. We stand in the position that we are quite prepared 
to offer the great advantages of the enormous coast which 
we possess and the very valuable coasting trade of Canada 
to any country in the world which is prepared to give to 
Canada the like privileges in its waters. I hope the time 
will come when the great country to the south of us will be 
prepared to meet us on that question, and when we shall 
have an opportunity of registering Canadian built vessels 
in the United States of America and giving similar privi- 
leges to vessels built in the United States to have registry 
in Canada, and that under the same arrangement vessels 
under the flag of the United States will have the same 
coasting privileges that our own vessels have, while 
we on the shores of the United States will enjoy the 
same privileges which we are prepared to extend to them. 
[ think, Sir, under these circumstances, we have reason to 
look forward to a much larger measure of reciprocity than 
the limited one involved in this question of wrecking. But 
apart altogether from the general question of reciprocal 
trade between the United States and Canada, there is the 
coasting trade of the inland waters. I believe it is very 
well known that the Government of Canada have again and 
again proposed to the Government of the United States, 
that if they were not prepared, on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the two countries, to have mutual reciprocity in 
coasting, we have invited them to have reciprocal action in 
regard to the coasting trade of inland waters; and recipro- 
cal action in regard to the coasting trade of the great lakes 
and the inland waters, would at once dispose of all the 
difficulties connected with this question of wrecking. I 
did not intend to offer a single remark upon this subject 
until I had heard what was to be said by the advocates and 
the opponents on this measure, if it has any opponents; 
but I could not allow the second reading of this Bill to pass 
accompanied only by the few observations of the hon. mem- 
ber for Lanark (Mr, Haggart) who was not responsible for 
the Bill. I therefore rose simply to prevent the ques- 
tion being put to the House until we could have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing what was to be said for and against this 
measure. Therefore, if it is intended to proceed with the 
Bill, as the promoter of the measure is now in his place, I 
would like to be allowed to rest my observations at this 
point, until I hear what that hon. gentleman has to say. in 
regard to this question. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Iam sorry I was not pre:ent to 
relieve my hon. friend of the duty of moving the second 
reading of this Bill, I intended to listen to what was tobe 
said by hon. gentlemen, and to offer some remarks at the 
close of the debate; but as the Finance Minister has asked 
me now to explain the object of this Bill, I shall take the 
opportunity of doing so. The Bill, Sir, is a very simply one 
in form, but it is far reaching in the principle it involves. 
The question of reciprocity of wrecking is one which interest 
avery large number of our citizens. When I tell the 
House that the number of vessels navigating the inland 
waters of Canada is upwards of 4,000, that there are 35,000 
seamen employed on those vessels, and that the capital 
invested in our inland marine amounts to many millions 
of dollars, the House will perceive the great importance 
of the subject dealt with by this Bill. The question of 


to this has, I think, been put on the Statute-book of the | preventing vessels, either American or Canadian, from 
United States, providing that, in a certain contingency, ‘assisting others which may be stranded, or in distress, 
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or wrecked in the waters of either country, seems 
to have been of somewhat recent date. I believe it is only 
within a few years that any attempt was made to prevent 
Canadian vessels from rendering assistance to American 
vessels or Canadian vessels in American waters, and vice 
versa. In 1842, the question of the free navigation of the 
inland waters was dealt with by the Ashburton Treaty, as 
stated by the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) the 
other day; but whether that gives the right to aid vessels 
wrecked or distressed, I do not think can be doubted. It 
does not give that right explicitly, and it is only the com- 
mon law of humanity which would compel us to claim that 
right. But the customs law as enforced now, distinctly 
says that American vessels cannot afford assistance to 
Canadian vessels or American vessels in Canadian waters. 
The law was so interpreted by the late Government 
in 1878, and the then Minister of Customs issued 
a circular to all the custom houses informing them 
that American vessels were not to be allowed to render 
assistance to vessels wrecked or disabled in Canadian waters, 
and that if any American vessels did so, they were liable to 
be seized. In consequence of that circular some American 
vessels rendering assistance to vessels wrecked or disabled 
in Canadian waters, were seized, and now application has 
to be made to the customs authority for permission. The 
hon. Minister of Customs stated the other day that such 
permission was never refused if it was shown that no 
Canadian tug or Canadian wrecking vessel could go to their 
assistance. Bat, Sir, I submit that before that information 
can be obtained, before it can be ascertained whether there 
are any Canadian tugs that can go to the assistance of a 
vessel in distress, great injury to life and property may 
occur, and the critical moment may have passed when 
assistance could be of any avail. The American Govern- 
ment seeing this, and having such a large number of 
“vessels—because American vessels far outnumber Canadian 
vessels on our inland waters—desirous of having reciprocity 
in this matter, they passed a Billin 1878, declaring that 
Canadian vessels of all description : 


‘( May render aid or assistance to Canadian or other vessels wrecked 
or disabled in the waters of the United States contiguous to the Dominion 
of Canada, provided that this Act shall not take effect until proclamation 
by the President declaring that the privilage of aiding American or 

- other vessels wrecked or disabled in Canadian waters contiguous to the 
United States, has been extended by the Government of the Dominion of 
Oanada, and declaring this Act to bein force.’’ 


Now, Sir, that Act has remained on the Statute-book of the 
United States ever since 1878, and no action has been taken 
by this Government. An opportunity now offers for us to 
put in force the principle which was recognised by both 
sides in this Hous» the other day, one side asking for unres- 
tricted reciprocity with the United States in everything. It 
they ask for unrestricted reciprocity, surely hon. gentlemen 
will be glad to take partial reciprocity as a means towards 
that end. Every hon. gentleman, I take it, on that side of 
the House who voted for unrestricted reciprocity, will be 
prepared to vote for this very important measure of partial 
reciprocity. Those hon, gentlemen on this side of the 
House who voted for a resolution declaring that they always 
has been in favor, and were still in favor, of reciprocity 
wiih tne United States, provided it did not interfere 
with the National Policy, must, I think favor, this Bill 
also; because the National Policy is not in any way affected 
by this Bill. Im fact it helps the National Policy, The 
National Policy was adopted for the purpose of fostering 
the shipping industry, among others, that large interest 
which we want to develop and strengthen ; and everything 
that would tend to the prosperity of that interest ought to 
receive favor at the hands of the friends of the National 
Policy. We find all the shipping men of the country in 
favor of a measure which will render them assistance and 
help to protect their property when in jeopardy. The in- 
Mr, KinkPArRioK, 


surance men, who derive a large income from our marine 
interest, are all in favor of this measure. Every facility 
should be given to parties who will invest money in wreck- 
ing appliances and in bringing, as quickly as possible, 
wrecking vessels to the aid of vessels in distress. I think, 
therefore, both sides of the House should favor this motion. 
I said that this stipulation or restriction upon the right of 
common humanity to render assistance to vessels in dis- 
tress and to save life and property was first passed by the 
late Government. I have here a copy of the instruction 
issued, and [ willreadit. It isa circular issued on 8th March, 
1878, addressed by the Commissioner of Customs to collec- 
tors of Customs throughout the country, and is as follows .— 

‘¢ Siz, —I am now instructed by the Minister of Customs to call your 
attention to the bearing of the customs law upon the treatment of 
wrecked vessels or property in Oanadian waters, which provides in 
effect that no vessel, foreign or Oanadian, has legal right to interfere 
with vessels or material in Oanadian waters, unless permitted by the 
collector of customs at the nearest port after reporting to him. And 
no foreign vessel should receive such permission, as it is contrary to 
customs law, and should be placed under detention in case of violation.’, 
I can hardly believe the statement I read in some of the 
papers published from the Secretary of State at Washington 
alleging that actually where an American tug went to an 
American vessel and removed the frozen bodies of the 
captain’s wife and boy from the wreck and saved part of the 
cargo she was actually fined for rendering such assistance, 


Mr. CHARLTON. What case was that? 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK, That was the case of the Augustus 
Ford driven ashore near Grand River in December, 1874. 
The vessel Brian which was passing near the place at the 
time took off the frozen dead bodies of the captain’s wife 
and boy and saved part of the cargo of the wrecked 
vessel, and was fined for doing so. It is true that part of 
the fine was remitted afterwards, but the fact remains that 
for rendering that service in the hour of distress an Ameri- 
can vessel was actually subjected to the laws of this country 
and was fined, It is hard to believe that there should be sucn 
a want of common humanity and neighborly feeling between 
these two countries 4s to permit such a thing to be possible. 
I hope now that the United States has shown adesire to have 
a reciprocity treaty in this matter, that she has held out the 
hand of neighborly good feeling, we will have a similar law 
placed oa our Statute-book to that in the United States. It 
has been objected that we would be giving away a great 
deal by doing so, that we shou!d insiet upon some other 
reciprocal right being given to us, for instance, that of the 
free navigation laws or the free right of towage. But if the 
United States will not give us this, let us not insist in 
dragging in something not germane to the subject and which 
will destroy its whole effect. Let us in the cause of com- 
mon humanity, as they term it, provide that the first per- 
son that shall come to the aid of life and property in dis- 
tress shall have the right to do so. It has been stated a 
large portion of the wrecks are in Canadian waters. I hold 
in my hand a statement which disproves it, a statement of 
the wrecks of last year, and it will astonish hon. members, 
I am sure, to know that last year there were 204 lives lost 
in our jnland waters and not less than $2,500,000 worth of 
property was destroyed; the total losses comprise 73 
vessels, representing over 20,000 tons, Out of those 
73 vessels which became a total loss only 11 were lost in 
Canadian waters. We have been told that the reason for 
enforcing tho customs law was that the wrecks were in 
American waters as four or five to one; but here is this 
statement that of 73 vessels that proved a total loss only 11 
were wrecked in Canadian waters, and of 100 vessels that 
were a partial loss only 12 were in Canadian waters. This 
shows that we will not be giving up a great right for the 
benefit of Americans. We are opening up to our own 
wreckers and those who have wrecking vessels and appli- 
ances a large territory in which to ply their vocation, 
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Moreover, it must be remembered that of those vessels 
which are navigating the lakes the largest and most valua- 
ble of them are American vessels, and they ply more espe- 
cially in American waters. The wrecks that are most 
valuable to the wrecking companies are American vessels and 
the great losses are in American waters. I contend, there- 
fore, that it would be a distinct advantage to our Canadian 
wrecking companies and wreckers if we had in this matter 
a reciprocal right of free wrecking. 


Mr. COOK. What proportion of the mercantile marine 
of the great lakes belongs to Canada ? 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. A very small proportion at 
present. Out of four thousand vessels a very large propor- 
tion are American and they are the most valuable. But I 
may tell the hon. gentleman that I have good reason to 
believe that this is going to be rapidly changed owing to 
the opening up of our North-West and the large crop of 
wheat which is coming down to Fort William and Port 
Arthur to be shipped from those ports either to the St. 
Lawrenee or by Buffalo to New York, which will require 
Canadian vessels to bring it to the St. Lawrence. That has 
caused a great demand for Canadian tonnage, and to-day 
we know there are two large vessels coming from England 
across the Atlantic to be employed in this grain trade, 
Mr. Marks, of Port Arthur, and Messrs. Corwall & Grasset 
of Toronto, have each ordered a large steam vessel of over 
two thousand tons burthen, and these are only the forerun- 
ners of the large fleet that will be required to carry the grain 
crop from Fort Arthur and Port William. Ina very few 
years the Canadian tonnage will bear a very fair proportion 
to that of the United States, but at present American toa- 
nage is much larger and altogether out of proportion to 
Canadian tonnage. When the Americans not only offer 
reciprocal wrecking to us but press it upon us, and in the 
dispatches received from Washington which have been 
printed and brought down in the papers, it appears they 
express a very great desire that the common right of 
humanity, as they express it, should be accorded by this 
Government and we should have free wrecking, and that 
the right to render assistance to life and property when in 
distress should be as free as the air we breathe or the 
sunlight. If the House will give it a second reading and 
when the Bili comes up next week I will propose that some 
changes can be made which shall make it applicable to all 
the points that may be raised. It now does not provide I 
think sufficiently to meet the wants of the case, but I would 
prefer to make those amendments later on and I hope the 
House will give it a second reading. 


Mr. SHANLY. My hon. friend the Minister of Finance 
just now referred to this Bill as limited in its scope. It cer- 
tainly is very limited, but the cases for which it is proposed 
to provide are almost certain to be of a very urgent char- 
acterindeed. When our house happens to be on fire we do 
not generally ask where the firemen came from with their 
engine before we allow then to couple on the hose, There- 
fore I hope when the matter comes up for debate again the 
Government will not ask that this Bill should be postponed 
until a larger scope of reciprocity in other cases will be 
decided upon. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Before the Bill receives its second 
reading, if it does receive its second reading, I desire to 
address a few remarks to the House in connection with the 
consideration of this question. Reciprocity in wrecking is 
rather a convenient term and upon the surface it would 
seem that the proposal made by the American Government 
in their statutory offer of 1878 that there should be reci- 
procity in wrecking between the two countries was a rea- 
sonable question. But I think, Sir, when we examine into 
the question a little deeper that facts will present them- 


selves for the consideration of the House which are not 
apparent on the surface of the question. We have a very 
skilful use made of the humanity cry, and I shall be 
able to show a little later on that the course of the 
Canadian Government in that respect cannot be called 
into question at all, and that the action of this Govern- 
ment has been invariably humane and that in every 
case of emergency. In every case where there was danger 
of loss or imminent danger of loss of property that could 
be averted by prompt action, the Canadian customs authori- 
ties have always promptly granted a permit for American 
vessels to act. I will come to that more fully later on. 
This policy of restriction, with regard to wrecking upon 
the coasts of our great lakes, whether right or wrong, is a 
policy that was not inaugurated by this Government, but it 
was inaugurated by the American Government, They 
initiated the orders of which my hon. friend from Frontenac 
(Mr. Kirkpatrick) complains, and our Government was 
simply forced, in self-defence, to issue orders of the same 
character protecting our own interests from the attack 
made by this order of the American Treasury Department. 
This course, Sir, which was rendered necessary by the 
American action happens to have proved to be a course 
which has redounded very largely to the advantage of Can- 
ada, and in consequence of that fact we have the Amer‘can 
Government applying to us through its statutory offer of 
1878, and making applications in various ways, to induce 
us to give reciprocity in wrecking, while they are 
going back on their own proposition, retracing their steps 
and asking us in point of fact to enter into an arrangement 
that would give them the whole business, which I shall 
proceed to show later on, The way the thing has worked 
has been this: It is true as my hon. friend says that the 
greater part of the tonnage on the lakes is American ten- 
nage ; it is also true as is shown by the report made by Mr. 
Lewis (which unfortunately was lost between come two 
departments of this Government and never was published 
and which is alluded to only in the records) that up to that 
time a large portion of the wrecks on the great lakes had 
taken place on Canadian coasts, It is this fact that leads 
the American Government, the American shipowners, the 
American insurance companies and wrecking companies 
to desire the alteration whici my friend from Frontenac 
(Mr, Kirkpatrick) a'so desires should be made in reference 
to this policy. The hon. gentleman tells us that surely if 
we cannot get aii we want in unrestricted reciprocity it 
would be a good thing to take a little. Well, that depends 
entirely upon the circumstances of the case, If that little 
is something entirely to our disadvantage I am notin favor 
of taking it. If I may be permitted to refer to the matter, 
I may say that the hon. gentleman referred to the little we 
took the other day in the shape of the admission of trees 
and fruits and so forth, So far as I am concerned I[ think 
we took that Jittle with rather a bad grace and had it not 
been for the unfortunate offer which we had made which 
forced us into rather an unfortunate position and rendered 
it expedient to take these, I think that most of the mem- 
bers of this House would not have taken that small measure 
of reciprocity we took the other day. I am not much in 
favor of taking another dose of the same kind when the 
circumstances are so much different. Now, the business of 
wrecking of course pertains to the coasting trade. Wreck- 
ing is an incident of that trade. We have upon our Statute- 
book an offer, which is also a statutory offer, made in the 
year 1870—eight years before the American offer was 
made—which is contained in chap. 14, 33 Vic., sec. 2, and 
in that section we extend to the Americans this offer. The 
statute goes on to make provisions with regard to the 
coasting trade, prohibiting in the first section any but 
British vessels carrying passengers or freight from one 
part of our coast to the other. The second section contains 
this offer : 
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‘The Governor in Council may, from time to time, declare that the 
foregoing provisions of this Act shall not, while such Order in Council 
is in force, apply to the ships or vessels of any foreign country in which 
British ships are aimitted to the coasting trade of such country and to 
carry goods and passengers, from any port in such country to another, 
and may, from time to time, revoke or alter such Order in Council.” 


As I said, wrecking is an incident in tho coasting trade, 
and I am not in favor of allowing the American people or 
Government to select that particular incident in the trade, 
of which reciprocity will be a great advantage to them, and 
drop all the rest where reciprocity in trade may be ofsome 
advantage to us. If they desire reciprocity on the great 
lakes let them give us reciprocity in the coasting trade as 
well, of which wrecking is an incident, but to allow them to 
select this one thing in which we had the advantage over 
them; an advantage acquired by their own act, for their 
own act forced upon us the course that we took, and which 
resulted to our advantage. If they desire that incident of 
the coasting trade let them open the whole question as to 
trade on the waters of the great lakes, Now, Sir, with 
regard to the orders issued by the Customs Department in 
this country, and with regard to the assertion that the 
policy pursued by this Government has been an inhumane 
one, and one not characteristic of the spirit of this ago of 
civilisation, I wish to point out what those regulations have 
been. I have here No, 9 of the Sessional Papers of the year 
1880 81. This subject of wrécking had been made a subject 
of communication between the Governments at that time, 
and Sessional Paper No. 50 of this volume contains the cor- 
respondence in relation to that matter, Ihave selected from 
this correspondence some portions which will clearly show 
in what spirit our Government had treatel this question. 
The first paper is the copy of a report of the Committee of 
the Honorable the Privy Council for Canada, approved by 
His Excellency on the 6th of June, 1879: 


“ The Committee have had under consideration a despatch from 
Her Majesty's Minister at Washington to Your Excellency of 18th 
December last, and enclosures, relating to the regulations in force on the 
lake coast of Canada, respecting the treatment of wrecked vessels and 
property in Canadian waters. 

‘The Honorable the Minister of Customs, to whom thejabove mention- 
ed despatch and enclosures were referred, reports that the question ap- 
eee to be misunderstood by the authorities at Washington, owing, he 

elieves, to the fact that the action cf the Customs Department has 
poe presented to them not only in an exaggerated but a very erroneous 
ight. 

if That as it respects the Department cireular of 8th March, 1878, a 
eopy of which he submits, it was, he states, addressed to collectors of 
customs only, snd was intended to remind them of the proper bearing of 
customs law upon wrecked property actually stranded upon the Cana- 
dian shores, and this they thoroughly understood. That no Canadian 
officer ever interpreted the circular or the law, as justifying interference 
with the efforts of vessels of any nationality to succor any vessel in dis- 


tress and save human life or property, while there was a possibility of 


preventing their loss, nor has any case of such interference ever 
occurred. 

“That in the matter of the steam tug Sarah Bryant, wrecked in 
November, 1874, alluded toby Mr. Evarts, itis plain that the circular 
could have had no influence upon the officers concerned, as it was not 
issued until about 33 years after the occurrence, and that the assertion 
made by the master of the Bryant that he took off the frozen dead 
bodies of the captain’s wife and others is not justified by facts, 
there being living witnesses and documentary evidence, of the most 
unquestionable character, to prove that the living and the dead were 
taken from the wreck by a Canadian boat crew, before the tug arrived 
at the scene of the disaster. The correspondence upon what point he 
also submits. 

“That in the case of the Champion it has been freely admitted 
that the officer who seized her, did so under a mistaken impression ag 
to the nature of the Act, and that he was simply, as he supposed, 
enforcing the law prohibiting foreign vessels from towing in Canadian 
waters. That this description of work has never been allowed by the 
United States customs to Oanadian vessels in their waters. That the 
vessel, however, was not detained an hour, and the only inconvenience 


suffered was leaving a deposit for a short tims with the collector of 


Customs of the sum of $400, which was promptly returned as soon as 
the Commissioner of Customs because acquainted with the tacts of the 
case. 

“ That the desire of the Government of Canada has always been, and 
stillis, to effect s mutual arrangement by which the coasting laws 


might be so ameliorated on both sides, as to enable them to dispense 


eutirely with the present unpleasant and inconvenient restrictions 

upon the movements of the vessels of either nation, but that in the mean- 

time tke laws must be respected, and while the claims of humanity 
Mr, CHARLTON, 


Aprin 12, 


have been, and always will be duly recognised, it is the special duty of the 
Department of Customs to protect the rights and interests of the Oana- 
dian commercial marine against the encroachments of all parties. __ 

‘ That the Government of Canada is not only willing but anxious 
that the most liberal intepretation shall be given to laws relating to 
the navization of the inland lakes and rivers, and are ready to enter into 
negotiations with the Governmens of the United States, with the view 
to the adoption of a more liberal policy in this respect, but that they 
cannot consent to sny measure which would give United States ship 
owners privileges in Canadian waters not secured in equal proportion 
to Canadian ship owners in United States waters, nor can any partial 
system of reciprocity be accepted, which in its practical operation 
would favor the latter at the expense of the former.” 


That is exactly what is asked here, a peer system of 
d § 


reciprocity that will favor the United States at the expense 
of Canada; thatis the partial application of the system of 
reciprocity that is asked by my hon. friend. Then, we have 
in a circular, No. 231, the following addressed to the col- 
lector of Customs: 


“Qustoms DEPARTMENT, 
‘©Orrawa, 19th September, 1879. 


‘« Sin,—Referring to the Departmental circular No. 210—3, of 5th of 
March, 1878, onthe subject of wrecking by foreign vessels in Canadian 
waters, I am desired, by the Minister of Customs, to inform you that the 
circular is not to be understood as having: any application to cases 
wherein life may be endangered, or where property may be jeopardised 
by delay, such, for instance, as the grounding of a vessel in circums- 
tances in which immediate assistance would prevent a wreck. Nor is 
there any possible case in which vessels of any nationality should be 
prevented Hom going to the rescue of persons in peril of their lives, or 
of vessels in danger of being lost. 

‘‘ You will underatand the terms ‘wrecked vessels or property in 
Canadian waters’ as referring to vessels and cargoes cast upon the 
Oanadian shores, and berandied or wrecked requiring apparatus for their 
removal or discharge of cargo into other vessels, and to goods which 
may have been: discharged or floated off therefrom and cast upon the 
coast, and in either case coming within the provisions of the revenue 
laws. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘‘J, JOHNSON.” 


In reply to this we have the following from State Depart- 
ment at Washington, dated 2nd October, 1879: 


‘ Srr,—-I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
the 30th ult, transmitting a copy of cireular issued by the Oustoms 
Department of Oanada, defining the terms of circular No. 210, of 5th 
March, 1878,in relation to wrecking by foreign vessels in Canadian 
waters, and to express to you the gratification with which this Govern- 
ment has learned of this measure of relief.’’ 


So that we see that the character of the interpretation by 
the Customs Department of their regulation was satisfac- 
tory to the authorities at Wasbington. Then, we have later 
on in this correspondence some facts such as the matter 
referred to by my hon. friend with regard to the wrecking 
of a vessel at the mouth of the Grand River, in which the 
tug Sarah Bryant figured. That was one of a series of 
misrepresentations which had been made to the American 
Government. The facts are rather dim in my memory, but 
I believe that those dead bodies were taken from that 
schooner by a Canadian tug, that all the relief that was 
rendered to if was rendered to it by a Canadian tug, and 
that the Sarah Bryant on'y came from Buffalo after all 
danger to life or property was past, and had to be warned 
off. Now, I have here some other documents to show the 
nature of the charges made against the customs authorities 
of Canada. Here is one, referring to the case of the Jane 
McCloud, addressed by Mr, W. Evarts to Sir H, Thornton 
on the 8rd of February, 1880: 


‘(The case of the Jane MeCloud is, in particular, notable. That 
schooner went ashore at the mouth of tha Six Mile Creek, near Wilson, 
on ths morning of 2nd November last, and was towed off by a Oanadian 
tug, which latier was not only detained and heavily fined, but was 
permitted to accomplish her humane work without her name being even 
ascertained, I need scarcely advert to the treatment which an American 
tug might, under similar circumstances, have met with in the waters of 
the Dominion, inasmuch as past correspondence has served to familiarise 
both of us with the aspect of the, subject and tomake clear the difficulty 
which in such a case might attend the exercise of the discretionary 
power of deciding whether life or property was or was not imminently 


endangered within the meaning of the recent explanatory eircular of the 
Dominion Government.”’ 


1888. 
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In reply to this we have this communication contained in 
a copy of a report of a Committee of the Honorable Privy 
Council on the 19th November, 1880: 


“The communication of Mr. Evarts to Sir Edward. Thornton, of the 
3rd February, refers to former correspondence on the same subject, and 
transmits for Sir Edward’s information a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, with reports from the customs 
offizers of the United States stationed at Wilson and Oldcott, in the 
district of Suspension Bridge, in the State of New York, relative to the 
cases of certain Canadian vessels which went ashore on United States 
coast of Lake Ontario during the month of November, A.D. 1879, and 
to the assistance rendered on those occasions by Oanadian tug boats, 
calling special attention to the case of the Jane MeCloud, which went 
ashore on the 2nd November, 1879, at Six Mile Creek, in the State of 
New York, and was towed off by a Canadian tug boat without, ‘ Mr. 
Evarts observes,’ the tug boat being detained or heavily fined by the 
authorities, but permitted to accomplish her humane aa without her 
name or nationality being ascertained. 

‘* The Minister submits that the aid in this case afforded to the veszel 
in distress without the nationality of the tug boat which accomplished 
the ‘humane work’ being enquired into, was an act which, if performed 
by a United States tug boat towards a vessel in like distress on the 
Canadian coast, would be treated in the same manner and with the same 
consideration as was shown on the occasion referred to by the custom 
house officers of the United States. 

“(The Minister observes that the cases of Canadian schooners, Gold 
Hunter and Wave Crest sunk in harbor of Oldcott seem, from the state- 
ment of the deputy collector of Oldcott, to have been substantially as 
follows :—These vessels having been sunk were respectively raised and 
floated without any assistance having been rendered by Canadian tug 
boats, but they were afterwards towed to ports in Oanada by Canadian 
tug boats, towing in this character being by usage a recognised right of 
vessels of either nationality, being quite consistent with the coasting 
regulations both of the United States and Canada.” } 


So much for those charges. Upon examining into them, 
we find they are without foundation. Then a very serious 
charge was preferred in the case of a raft of 2,000,000 feet 
of timber in the tow of the tug John Owens which was 
driven ashore on a point below Pellee Island. Representa- 
tions were made to the Department of State that this raft 
was in imminent peril, that the American tug having it 
in tow was not allowed to do anything for the relief of the 
_raft, that. other American tugs were not permitted to en- 
gage in the work of relief, and that the raft lay in a posi- 
tion of imminent peril for thirty hours before aid could be 
obtained. We have a communication from the State 
Department to the Canadian authorities on the subject, 
dated 13th June, 1879. I will not take the time to read it, 
but will show that the charge was entirely without founda- 
tion, In the first place, the assertion that a timber raft 
would bein imminent danger after going ashore was pre- 
posterous. It would make no difference in danger to the 
raft whether it lay there thirty hours or thirty days, and 
there could have been no emergency or danger or loss of 
life on that score. But in a report by the hon. the Minister 
of Customs, contained in a report of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, the following facts are set forth :— 


“First, that the raft was actually in the condition of being towed by 
the two United States tugs above named at the time it was injured. 
Second, that the cause of the injury was a heavy storm which prevailed, 
combined with the fact that the two United States steam tugs exerted 
too much force in endeavoring to prevent the ratt from being driven on 
shore by such storm, the consequence was that the raft was torn to 
pieces by the said tugs. 

“ Third, that no Uanadian officials refused to allow any United 
States tugs to proceed to the assistance of the raft. 

‘Fourth, that no application was ever made to any custom house officer 
in Canada for permission to allow any United States vessel to give 
assistance in the case, and that at the date of the occurrence there was 
no’Canadian custom officer located on Pelee Island. 

‘Fifth, that the masters of the tugs ‘“‘ John Owens’’ and ‘‘Kate Wil- 
liams’’ submitted that they were not interfered with, and that Mr. §. P. 
Blisa, the owner of the raft was not only no party to the complaint, but 
repudiates the idea of his knowing any complaint or cause of complaint 
against Oanadian customs official in that case.” , 


That was all there was of that case. Then we had another 
very serious complaint in the matter of the seizure of the 
American tug Relief with a raft in tow, by the Canadian 


tug Prince Alfred, and it was asserted she was seized in| 


American waters nearer the American shore than the Cana- 
dian, at the head of the River St, Clair, 
33—1888—4 


When that com- . 


plaint was examined, it was found the tug Relief had 
gone contrary to law to a Canadian harbor without report- 
ing at any Canadian port, and had taken a raft of timber at 
Georgian Bay, and was trying to escape the payment of 
export dues and of timber dues. She was seized in conse- 
quence of contravention of the Canadian law. When we 
examined the charges against the Canadian Government, they 
proved to be entirely baseless, and I repeat the Canadian 
customs authorities have dealt with this question in a broad, 
humane spirit from first to last, and. that the American 
Government and vessel owners have no cause of complaint 
against us. The system is one inaugurated by themselves 

and which we have simply followed ; and the regulations of 
the Customs Department, Ottawa, throughout have been of 
a character to compare most favorably with the conduct of 
the American Government, as I will proceed to show. I 
have here the Executive Document No. 204, 50th Congress, 
1st Session, which contains the correspondence with regard 
to the wreck of the Algoma, and the application of the mana- 
ger of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for permission 
to use their own plant in rescuing tbat steamer, and which 
shows the course pursued by the American authorities in 
reference to that matter, The case was briefly this: The 
Algoma was wrecked upon Greenstone Island, near Isle 
Royale, during a snowstorm in November. The manager 
of the line, Mr. Beatty, of Port Arthur, applied to the col- 
lector at Duluth for permission to send for the plant 
belonging to the owners of the boat, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, to rescue the boat, and the tugs 

of the company were sent to recover the dead 
bodies and the purser’s safe; but they were not 
permitted to pursue their work. Then formal application 
was made for permission to use the company’s wrecking 
plant, and the fact was set forth in the application that 
Duluth was 200 miles distant while Port Arthur, where 
the company’s plant lay, was but 50 miles distant and 
almost within sight. The coirespondence then shows that 
the Duluth collector informed the authorities at Washing- 
ton that there were no means procurable at. Lake Superior 
for the performance of this work except the means in 
possession of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and after a 

correspondence exiending over a number of months, the 

Canadian Pacific Railway were finally compelled with their 

own plant in sight of the wreck, to go, not only to a distant 

point, but to go beyond Lake Superior to the other end of 
Lake Huron, to the city of Port Huron, Mich., to get plant. 

There cannot be a case pointed out in the history of the 

Customs of Canada in which so rigid an interpretation of 

the law has been insisted on, and the owners of wrecked 
property compelled to go such a distance to obtain relief, 

when relief from the other side was near at hand. I shall 

read a report on the correspondence because it places our 

own Department of Customs in the most favorable light in 
contrast with the Department at Washington. The first 
letter is from Mr. Henry Beatty, manager of the traffic 
lines: 

‘¢ Toronto, 27th November, 1885. 

“ Dzar Srr,—Upon the morning of the 7th November, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company’ssteamship Algoma was wrecked upon Green- 
stone Island, off Isle Royale, Lake Superior. The survivors were brought 
into Port Arthur the evening of the 9th, and it became necessary to take 
immediate steps to secure the mail, the purser’s and ship’s books and 
papers, and the bodies of the drewned. It was impossible to make ar- 
rangements for American tugs, and I therefore ordered the company’s 
tug Liskrevit to the scene of the wreck, with instructions to spare no 
pains to fiad all the bodies possible and return with them to Port 
Arthur. I also telegraphed my chief clerk in Port Arthur to be parti- 
cularly careful to do nothing to contravene the United States Customs 
regulations. The tug returned on the morning of the 22nd, having 
succeeded in finding four of the bodies. Iam axious to make arrange- 
ments to raise the boilers, machinery and such cargo as may be secured, 
consisting of steel rails. bridge material, &c., early in the spring. Will 
you be good enough to let me know if boats belonging to this company 
may be employed, or, failing this, if 1 may arrange for boats belonging 
to Port Arthur which may be suitable. I desire, of course, to secure 
what remained of the vessel worth saving at as little expense as pos- 
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sible, and shall feel extremely obliged if you can consistently with ex- 
isting regulations, favor me with the necessary information. 


“ Yours obediently, 
“HENRY BEATTY, 


“ Manager Lake Trafie. 
“ Hon. Dan. MANNING, 
“(Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 


Here is the reply from the Commissioner, Mr. Patten : 


‘TrpasuRY DEPARTMENT, Burwav or NAVIGATION, 
“ Wasnineton, D. O., llth December, 1885. 


‘¢ Dar Srz,—This office received on the 9th instant, by reference from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, your letter of the 27th ultimo, relative to 
the wrecked steamship Algoma, and the employment of certain vessels 
to raise the boilers, machinery, cargo, &c. 

As an answer to your enguiry whether the tugs of your company and 
boats belonging to Port Arthur, which ae suitable, may be employed in 
the business, I transmit, herewith, a copy of a letter dated the 4th in- 
stant, addressed to the collector of customs at Duluth, instructing him 
in regard to the matter. 

“It is suggested that you communicate with him on the subject.” 


Here is the communication to the collector: 


‘¢ TrpasuRY DmPARTMENT, BURBAU OF NAVIGATION, 
‘“ Wasuineton, D. 0., 4th December, 1885. 


Sir, —This cffice isin receipt of your letter dated the 24th ultimo, 
stating that you have noticed that two or three Canadian tugs from Port 
Arthur have been engaged about the wreck of the steamship Algoma in 
picking up bodies, &c., and inquiring if vessels have the right to collect 
the cargo and what action shall be taken by you in regard to the matter. 

“ No authority of law exists under which they can pursueftheir business 
in waters of the United States, and the masters or the persons employing 
the vessels should be advised accordingly. 

“Tt is understood that, in this case, the tugs were employed in the first 
instance by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

‘¢ A notice from you to Manager Beatty, of said company, that thejem- 
ployment of the vessels is notin accordance with the regulations upon 
the subject, would probably serye to cause the persons responsible for 
the vessels to refrain from any violation of the law. 

‘Please give him notice without delay, and take such other measures 
as on further investigation you may find to be necessary in the premises,’’ 


Then we have, following this, a letter from Mr, Beatty, 
dated the 14th December, addressed to Jarvis Patten, mak- 
ing further application with regard to the desire to obtain 
permission to obtain Canadian wrecking plant, and in reply 
to that on 16th December, we have another letter from 
Jarvis Patten, refusing the application. Then, on the 18th 
February, we have a letter from Mr. W. C. Van Horne, to 
which I call particular attention, because Mr. Van Horne 
relates instances where the Canadian Government have 
permitted the use of American vessels in the case of wrecked 
vessels in Canadian waters. 


‘¢ Canapran Pacivic Raiway Co., 
‘¢ MoNTRBAL, 18th February, 1886. 


‘¢ Sir,—I beg to inform you that on the 7th November last the steam- 
ship A/goma, belonging to this company, and laden largely with steel 
rails and fish plates, the property of the company, was wrecked on 
Greenstone Island, near the eastern extremity of Isle Royale, in Lake 
Superior. The wreck lies in such a position that the engines and other 
valuable parts of the steamship may be recovered, as well as the rails 
and splices above mentioned. The nearest American port from which 
tugs and wrecking outfit can be obtained is Duluth, about 200 miles dis- 
tant from the wreck, while this company has tugs and wrecking outfit 
of its own at Port Arthur, only 50 miles from the wreck, and almost 
within sight of it. I beg, therefore, to ask permission to use the tugs 
and appliances of the company in recovering its property from the 
wreck; andin doing sol would respectfully direct your attention to 
the tact that in numerous instances permission has been accorded by the 
Oanadian Government to use American tugs and outfit, among which 
the following comparatively recent cases may be recited :— 

‘* May 22, 1883, schooner Aldsworth, ashore near Sarnia, was permitted 
to use American tugs. 

‘¢ September 12, 1883, schooner Winslow, ashore near Point Edward, 
was permitted to use American tugs. 

“ October 18, 1833, International Wrecking Company were permitted 
to use American tugs at Southampton. 

“ November 13, 1883, International Wrecking Company were per- 
mitted to use the American tugs Balize and Smith, wrecking at South- 
ampton. 

“November 22, 1833, schooner Carter, ashore near Kincardine, was 
permitted to use American tugs. 

‘‘May 7, 1884, American tug Smith, with wrecking outfit, was per- 
mitted to work at the wreck of the steamer Manitoba at Southamp- 
ton, and schooner Carter at Kincardine. 

“ April 9, 1885, permission was given to American scow, with wreck- 
ing outfit, to raise the tug Heron, sunk in Georgian Bay. 
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‘(March 18, 1885, permission was given to one J. Donnelly to use 
American tools, &c-, in relieving propeller Owzn Sound, above Sault 
Ste. Marie, in Canadian waters. 

‘( May 30, 1885, permission was given to J. Donnelly to use United 
States tugs to relisve the City of Owen Sound; above Sault Ste. Marie. 

“ October 10, 1885, permission was given to the steam barge J. H. 
Fairwell to relieve the schooner Godfrey, ashore at Stag Island. 


‘(T have the honor to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Cw. 0. VAN HORN, 
“ Wiee-President, 
“ Hon. DANIBL- MANNING, 
“ Secretary of the Treasury of the U.S., 

‘© Washington, D.O.”’ 
Now, Mr. Van Horne cites these numerous instances, 
among many others which he might have cited, where the 
Canadian Government ‘had allowed’ the use of American 


wrecking plant, American tugs and American lighters, to 


relieve vessels which were ashore on the Canadian coast, 
and yet we have the refusal of the American Government 
to allow the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to use its 
own plant 50 miles distant to relieve its own vessel. We 
find it was driven, not to Duluth, 200 miles away, but to 
Port Huron, 600 miles away, to get the plant to relieve that 


wreck, On the 19th April, 1886, the following communica- 


tion was sent to the Collector of Customs at Duluth, from 


Jarvis Patten, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Naviga-’ 


tion at Washington : 


‘( Sir,—This office is in receipt of your letter dated the 13th inst., 
transmitting a communication from the United States’ consul at Winni- 
peg relative to an application by George A. Priest, in which he requests 
permission to use certain wrecking plant owned in Canada, in raising 
railroad iron and machinery from the wreck of the steamer A/goma, now 
lying on Isle Royale. You are doubtless aware that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company made a similar application, and that special 
exception in its favor to the regulations upon the subject was not au- 


thorised: This office is not advised whether reasonable facilities can’ 


be obtained at your port or elsewhere in the vicinity, in the United 
States, for doing the work. Where such facilities exist, it has been the 
practice to require their use in ordinary cases. It does not appear, 
therefore, that any special additional ‘instructions to you in re- 
gard to the matter are now necessary. In this connection, reference 
is made to the communication addressed to you on the 4th of December 
last relating to the vessel. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
‘JARVIS PATTEN, 


 Commisséoner.”’ 
Then we have Mr. Patten’s letter to Mr. Van Horne :— 


‘(TRpAsURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
‘‘Wasuineton, D.O., 28th April, 1886. 
‘Sir, —This office received on the 26th instant your letter dated the 


18th of February last, relative to the use of certain wrecking material 


in the case of the steamship Algoma. The matter has been considered 
by the Acting Secretary. It does not appear, however, that, as the 
regulations now are, special instructions can well be given to the col- 
lector of the district in which the vessel lies. A copy of your communi- 
cation has been forwarded to him, for such action as may be requisite 
under the general regulations upon the subject. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“JARVIS PATTEN, 


© Commissioner. 
‘CW. 0. Van Horna, Esq., 
‘“‘ Vice-P resident of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
‘Montreal, Canada.” 


Then we have this communication from the collector at 
Duluth to Mr, Patten, the Commissioner of Navigation, on 
the 24th May, 1886, and-I call particular. attention to this 
communication : 


‘‘S1r,—In reply to yours of 19th instant, relating to the wrecking of 
the steamer Algoma, would say that upon enquiry [ cannot learn that 
reasonable facilities exist on Lake Superior for doing the requisite work. 
There are no such facilities here or near here. 


* Very respectfully, 
‘(A. B. MOORE, 
Collector.” 


And we have a letter on the Sth June from Mr, Patten, 
the commissioner to the collector at Duluth, as follows :-— 


Aprit 12; 


e 
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*¢ Wasnineton, D. O., 8th June, 1886. 

‘¢ Sir,—Referring to previous correspondence, I have to state that 
the manager of lake traffic of the Canadian Pacific Railway Oompany 
informe this office that facilities for wrecking in the case of the steamer 
Algoma have been found at Port Huron, Michigan ’’—— 


600 miles away from the wreck 
“and that a contract has been made accordingly.”’ 


The owners of that steamer were driven to Port Huron, 
though they had their own wrecking apparatus within 50 
miles of the wreck, and the commissioner was informed by 
the collector at Duluth that there were no appliances on or 
near Lake Superior fit to perform that work. Then, on 
the 8th March, 1887, we have an enquiry answered by 
the Commissioner of Navigation:— _ 


‘* Six, —In reply to your letter of the 5th instant, you are informed 
that this office is not aware of any law preventing foreigners wrecking 
in American waters, subject to the disabilities imposed by the tariff 
and navigation laws ; that is to say, articles imported by them or ves- 
sels brought by them, would be subject to duty in the usual manner ”’ 


The foreign vessel could engage in wrecking if the owner 
would pay duty on his vessels and on his wrecking plant 
which he took in just for the purpose of engaging in the 
operation at that particular time. I have here besides a 
communication from Parker & Millen, of Detroit, enquir- 
ing of the Treasury authorities at Washington, and, as this 
correspondence is short, I may as well read it: 


“Darrort, Micw., 27th September, 1887. 
‘‘Duak Sin,—Can a Oanadian steamer clear from a Canadian port and 
goto an American vessel which has run aground in American waters 
and release her, either by pulling her off, or by lightering a portion of 
her osteo, and take her to a Canadian port? An early reply will much 
oblige: 
“ Yours respectfully, 

“ PARKER & MILLEN. 

“ Hon. 0. 8. Farrcninp, 

“ Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘* Washington, D. C.” 


And this is the auswer: 


‘¢ Wasninetyn, D.C., 30th September, 1887. 

‘' GunTLEMEN,—This office is in receipt of your letter dated the 27th 
instant, stating a hypothetical question relative to the rights of certain 
fore.gn vessels in American waters. The answer toyour enquiry would 
depend upon the facts surrounding the case, which are not fully stated 
by you, and you are informed that it is the practice to decline answering 
hypothetical questions. If you have any particular case in view, in 
which there has been & violation of law the bureau will give the matter 
full consideration on receipt of a statement from you showing the facts 
in detail. 

‘“t Respectfully yours, 
“Q. B. MORTON. 
‘* Commissioner.’ 
“Messrs. Parxor & Miuiuy, 
‘15 Atwater 8t., West, Rooms 3 and 4, 
‘¢ Detroit, Mich.’ 


‘*15 Arwatsar St., Wust, Rooms 3 anp 4, 
‘‘Durrort, Miog., 10th October, 1887. 


“ Dwar Sir,—Your letter of 30th September is received and noted. It 
is to avoid violating the law that we ask a question. We want to know 
what the law is relative to Canadian tugs wrecking and towing in Am- 
erican waters The facts are these: We have a large fleet of steam ves- 
sels navigating the lakes, and they very often get aground in Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers and Lake St. Clair. The majority of those grounding 
are in Canadian waters, and in order to release them quickly, we have 
provided ourselves with a Cauadian steam lighter which is capable of 
lightering @ portion of their cargoes and then putting them off the bottom. 
Now, it sometimes happens that they ground in American waters, and 
we want to know if this same steam lighter can clear from a Uanadian 
port, go to these vessels aground in American waters and pull them off 
and tow them to a Canadian port, and it unable to pull them off without 
lightering, could she lighter @ portion of their cargo and replace itagain 
when tke vessel got into deep water? 

“ Respectfully yours, 
‘¢ PARKER & MILLEN. 
©. B. Morton, Esq., Oomr., Treasury Dept , 
‘Washington, D.0.” 


‘¢ Treasury DEPARTMENT, Burnau or NAVIGATION. 
‘CW asHineTon, D.O., 13th October, 1887. 
‘¢ GunTLEMaNn,—This office is in receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., 
stating that you have a large fleet of steam vessels navigating the lakes 
: g g 
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and enquiring whether you can use,in connection therewith the Cana- 
dian steam lighter which you own, in lightering and wrecking said ves- 
sels should they get aground in American waters. In reply, I have to 
state that this office is not aware of any authority of law for such a pro- 
ceeding. These questions are usually acted upon, in the first instance, 
by the collector of the district in which the work is to be done. 


“ Respectfully yours, 
“OQ. B. MORTON, 
* Commissioner.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I leave it to the House to say whether 
the American regulations, as shown by this correspondence 
in reference to the wreck of the steamer Algoma, and as 
shown by this correspondence with Parker & Millen, of 
Detroit, and another letter that I omitted to read, to a 
collector on Lake Ontario in answer to the enquiry, which 
stated that permission had never been given in that district 
for Canadian tugs or vessels to do any work upon the Ame- 
rican coast—I say I submit to the House, in view of these 
facts, whether the regulations of the American Government 
have not been more stringent than the regulations of the 
Cunadian Government, and whether their conduct in 
matters of wrecks has not been, if we may use the term, 
more inhumane than the conduct of the Canadian Govern- 
ment; and I hold that the conduct of our Customs Depart- 
ment contrasts most favorably with the conduct of the 
Treasury Department at Washington in regard to this 
matter, Now, Sir, the investments made by Canadians in 
wrecking plant and outfit, with amounts to a large sum, 
would, on the upper lakes, be rendered practically valueless 
from the passage of the Bill of the hon. member for Fronte- 
nac, The effect of this species of reciprocity would be to 
give to American wrecking companies the entire business, In 
brief their position is this: We ask you to rescind a regu- 
lation which you passed in retaliation for a similar regula- 
tion passed by us; we ask you to rescind that regulation 
which you passed in self-defence and to abandon the advan. - 
tage which that regulation gives you, and to abandon to us 
the entire wrecking business of the upper lakes, of which you 
have now a large portion. That is simply what it amounts to. 
It may be a question whether the result would be as I 
state. Now, Sir, while appliances for wrecking are just as 
good upon this side as upon the American side, and while 
the prices for relieving vessels are just as low as those 
quoted by American companies. 1 wish to draw attention 
to this fact, that the principal part of the tonnage is Ame- 
rican tonnage. The underwriters insuring these. vessels 
have their offices chiefly in Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo, 
Now, in case of the wreck of an American vessel, when in- 
formation is received at the underwriter’s office, or in any 
office where she is insured, the most natural thing in the 
world is for that underwriter to make arrangements with 
the wrecking company who is, perhaps, athisdoor. There 
is a aystem of commissions, not exactly bribes, which the 
underwriters receive from these companies, that make 
it to their pecuniary interest to give these con- 
tracts to American companies, and the result would 
be, I repeat, that. if this proposition of the 
hon. member for Frontenac is accepted, the entire 
wrecking business upon the upper lakes would pass into the 
hands of American companies and the large investments 
made by Canadian citizens for tugs, for diving apparatus, 
steam pump, hydraulic jacks, chains, and pontoons, and for 
the various appliances in wrecking, would be rendered prac- 
tically valueless. I have pointed out, Mr, Speaker, that no 
necessity exists for this step; I have pointed out what our 
customs regulations distinctly say, that in case of danger of 
loss of property or loss of life, the utmost latitude is given, 
that applications are never refused. And I can testify from 
personal knowledge that applications of that kind are 
never refused. Not only is that the case, but the Customs 
Department have gone still turther, and have dealt in a most 
liberal spirit, as was shown by those cases. quoted by Mr. 
Van Horne, in granting application for the use of American 
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tugs and appliances on the upper lakes, Now, Sir, my posi- 
tion in this matter is this: I say that the advantage we enjoy 
in the matter of wrecking is a very great advantage; I say 
that advantage does not accrue to us from the ineeption of a 

olicy by ourselves, but that advantage was thrown upon us 
by the action of the American Treasury Department; that 
they inaugurated themselves the system for the purpose of 
protecting their own interests. They are placed in the position 
of the Irishman who was crossing a pasture one day, and was 
attacked by a bull, He got the better of the bull, in running 
around a stump, and took his shillelah, and beat the animal 
until he bellowed and was glad to get away. The Irish- 
man said: “Bellow, you smithering old villain, who com- 
menced this scrimmage?” Now, we did not commence this 
scrimmage, the Americans commenced it, and it has worked 
against them, as most of the wrecks occur upon our coast, 
and they are excluding from the wrecking of their own pro- 
perty. They complain, it is true, but this alleged advantage 
accrues to us in consequence of their own act, and I am not 
in favor of giving up the vantage ground we possess unless 
the Americans will make further concessions, Now, we 
have a standing offer of reciprocity contained in{chap. 14, 33 
Vic. made in 1370, in which we offered to the Americans, 
or any other nation, reciprocity in the coasting trade, Now, 
if the Americans want reciprocity in wrecking upon the 
great lakes, let them go further and propose reciprocity in 
coasting in toto, and I shall be very much in favor of it. 
If they will open the coasting trade on waters contiguous 
to Canada, on the great lakes, wrecking and all, that is all 
right; but if they want to select one instance of coasting 
in which they can work to their advantage and retain all the 
rest, where some little advantage would accrue to us, that is 
not reciprocity, gentlemen, and we will make the proposition 
either to go the whole thing or nothing. That, I thiok, is 
a reasonable position to take. These are my views, I think 
reasonable and common sense views, with reference to this 
question. As I said before, I repeat again, that we are not 
in the position with regard to a statutory offer here that we 
were the other day, when we felt compelled, to avoid any 
semblance of bad faith on our part, to accept an offer from 
the United States that was not much to our advantage. We 
are not in that position now. We have here a statutory 
offer that does not say “any or all,” but it says all 
coasting trade, and of wrecking it does not say “any 
or all” but it says all, and if the Americans want 
to come to that statutory offer, all right; and if they don’t 
want to come to that, let them stay where they are, That 
is the proposition I have to make. I believe we are enti- 
tled to stand upon that proposition, and if we do we will 
get concessions from the Americans that otherwise we 
would not get. They are actuated generally, I 
think. by considerations of their own interest, and we may 
as well be actuated by the same considerations in dealing 
with our own interest, and perhaps by following that 
policy we may get more than we otherwise would. [ shall 
not trouble the House longer at this time. I was intend- 
ing to offer an amendment, but I shall not do so at the 
present moment, 


Mr. O'BRIEN. I have never in my short parliamentary 
experience listened to anything with so much pleasure as to 
the remarks of the hon. member for Norfolk (Mr, Charlton). 
It certainly is something new in our parliamentary exper- 


ience when a leading member of the Opposition comes | 


forward, and in such glowing and sensible terms defends a 
department of this Administration from attacks made upon 
it by one of his own supporters. And it is still more 
delightful after the very contradictory opinions we have 
heard on the subject of reciprocity to find the hon. member 
taking precisely the same ground with respect to this 
matter that the First Minister took with regard to the reci- 
procity treaty. I think the ground he has taken is a 
Mr, CHARLTON, 


‘our shores 


perfectly correct one, and I hope the same ground will be 
taken throughout whether it is in regard to reciprocity in 
wrecking or in natural products or in anything else, The 
hon, gentleman has just said we are not to take one partic. 
ular thing and agree to reciprocity upon that, simply 
because it happens to suit the Americans. That is precisely 
what was said at the beginning of the reciprocity debate by 
the First Minister, and I wish the same contention had 
been kept up throughout on this side of the House. I am 
not in favor of reciprocity, I think that the country can 
manage its own affairs and can do what we think will suit 
us best whether in regard to wrecking or natural products 
or anything else. That is a subject I shall not discuss, but 
I could not resist the temptation to congratulate my hon. 
friend upon the remarkable spirit which has been mani- 
fested by him in the speech he has just made, and of which, 
I hope, we shall haye many instances before the session is 
drawn to a close. 


Mr. CASEY. I can agree with a great many of the 
premises advanced by the hon. member for North Norfolk 
(Mr. Charlton) and those advanced by the hon. member for 
Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien), but I cannot agree in their conclu- 
sions. I have to confess that I am in favor of reciprocity 
pure and simple, and in favor of reciprocity in wrecking as 
well as in other mattors. There are two sides to this ques- 
tion. There is the position of the man who owns wrecking 
plant, and that of the man who owns a vessel that may be 
ia distress, and 1 think, taking the two together, the 
chances of injury to Canada are more by refusing the pri- 
vilege of American vessels assisting Canadian vessels than by 
admitting that assistance, I think Canadian interests would 
gain more by supporting the Bill of the hon. momber for 
Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) than by opposing the Bill, 
that it would be more to our interests to allow American 
wreckers to assist Canadian vessels in distress in Canadian 
watersand allowing Canadian vessels to assist American craft 
in American waters than by the present system of non-inter- 
cour:e. I have always held that position. The present system 
is not due altogether to the Government in power. If [am 
not mistaken, it came into existence before this Government 
obtained office, I have always held, and I hold now, that reci- 
procity in wrecking is to the interest both of the American 
marine and our own marine, aud for that reason I am in 
favor of the principle of the present Bill and will therefore 
vote for the second reading. When we come to consider its 
present details in committee I may have something to say, 
but so far as the principle is concerned I am in favor of it, 
and I believe that the interest of those who own the vessels 
which may be in distress and which may have an oppor: 
tunity of being assisted by United States wrecking tugs is 
to be even more considered than the interests of those who 
own wrecking crafts on our own side of the lakes, I do not 
like to differ from the hon, gentleman for North Norfolk 
(Mr. Charlton) and other hon. gentlemen who have laid 
before me powerful arguments in favor of their view of the’ 
case; Ido not like to appear to be acting against the 
interests of my own section of the country. It is well 
understood that on Lake Erie, at all events, most of the 
wrecks occur on the Canadian shore. It has been urged 
upon me that because most of the wrecks occur on the Cana- 
dian shore we who live on the shores of the lake and repre- 
sent the counties bordering on the lake should not 
support this Bill, I say that is the reason why 
we should support the Bill, because the interests of 
owners of Canadian vessels likely to be wrecked on 
should be considered before the interests 
of those who own wrecking craft which would be called into 
requisition, The present system isa purely protectionist 
system, it involves protection to those who own wrecking 
craft, it involves protection of the most odious and unplea- 
sant kind, a protection which involves possibly loss of pro- 
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perty and life to Canada. Consequently I feel bound by my 
duty to my constituents, who are to a considerabie extent 
owners of vessels navigating the lakes, and by my duty to 
other Canadiavs who own vessels navigating the lakes, to 
support the principle of the Bill, which provides that when- 
ever a Canadian vessel is in distress a United States tug 
may be solicited on the condition that the Americans will 
allow our American wrecking tugs to enjoy the same right 
in their waters. In regard to Lake Hrie I believe the 
extension of this privilege will be rather in favor of the 
American owners of wrecking craft. In regard to Lake 
Ontario it might be in favor of the Canadians. I do not 
care whether these wreckers should gain more or ours 
should gain more, but [ am of the opinion that our people 
interested in luke shipping would gain more by the adoption 
of the Bill than by its rejection and the continuation of the 
present system, For this reason | support the Bill in prin- 
ciple, and I reserve my opinion as to details until we go 
into committee. 


Mr. PATTERSON (Kssex). I observe by the remarks 
of the hon. member for West Elgin (Mr. Casey) that the 
effect of the Bill is misuaderstood by him aa it is misunder- 
stood by several members of the House. In order that fuller 
information may be placed at their disposal, and that the 
Government may be prepared to deal with this question in 
the manner in which they deal with all questions that come 
under their consideration, I hope they will assent to adjourn 
the debate. In making this suggestion I refer to one point. 
The hon. gentleman is entirely in error if he supposes that 
at any time the operation of the existing wrecking regula- 
tions interfered with assisting vessels in distress. I have 
never known a case where the Department of Customs has 
refused permission to American tugs to work in Canadian 
waters when there was a question of imminent danger to 
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life or property. I would therefore not go into the ques- 
tion tonight if the Government would consent in com- 
pliance with my request to agree to the adjournment of the 
debate in order that fuller information may be had for their 
own satisfaction and the satisfaction of members of this 
House so that the question may be intelligently discussed 
on its merits. I move the adjournment of the debate. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I must say that I think the 
course proposed by the hon, gentleman will meet with the 
views of gentlemen on both sides of the House. Itisa 
very important question of public policy as L ventured to 
remark in the few words I said before the hon. member for 
Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) addressed the House. I am 
sure after the very iateresting d scussion that we have had 
it will be considered only desirable that in a question of such 
an important policy the Government should have an oppor- 
tunity to caretully consider the statements made on both 
sides of the House before the matter is disposed of. 

Mr. EDGAR. I understand the hon. member for Essex 
moved the adjournment of the debate, and not the adjourn- 
ment of the House, because I have something to say on this 
question, 

at PATTERSON (Essex). Yes, the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion agreed to, and debated adjourned. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 11.10 p.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Farpay, 13th April, 1888. 
The Sp#aKer took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 


CHIGNECTO MARINE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved that on Tuesday nezt 
the House do resolve itself into committee to consider the 
following resolution :— : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to provide that the time for the com- 
pletion of the works of the Chignecto Marine Railway Company, shall, 
as respects their title to receive the subsidy heretofore authorised, be 
the 1st July, 1890, instead of the Ist’ July, 1889; also that the company 
may be accorded a further delay of twenty-four months for such com- 
pletion, on the condition of the payment of a monthly penalty of 
$5,000 for each month during which the works remain uncompleted 
after the first above-mentioned date, and also that the amount of capi- 
tal menticned in section 2 of the Act, 49 Victoria, chapter 18, as that 
on which ithe payment of the subsidies limited so as to make up the net 


earnings to seven per cent. per annum, shall be $5,500,000 instead of 
$5,000, 000. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVILEGE—NEW YORK, WADDINGTON AND 
OTTAWA RAILWAY. 


Mr. HICKEY. Before the Orders of the Day are called, 
I wish to draw the attention of the House to a portion of an 
editorial in last evening’s Evening Journal, speaking of a 
railway charter which | have betore the House. After a 
good deai of nonsensical verbiage, this paragraph occurs : 

“Tn this new scheme, Dr. Hickey has associated with himselt, several 
members of the Dominion and Local Houses, the applicants being J. F. 
‘Wood, 4.P. for Brockville, George Taylor, M. P. for South Leeds ——”’ 
Along with others. I wish to say that neither Mr. Wood, 
nor Mr. Taylor, nor any other M. P. has anything to do 
with this charter. They are not applicants at all. These 
two gentlemen signed the petition out of courtesy to me, 
with others, for leave to introduce the Bill into the House, 
but they have no association with it whatever. 


REPORT OF THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


Mr. HOLTON. 1 wish to enquire of the Government if 
it is intended to distribute among members of this House, 
copies of the report of the Royal Commission upon Rail- 
ways, and the evidence taken before that commission? It 
seems to mo that we cannot pretend to consider intelligently 


the Railway Bill that has been introduced by the Minister 


of Railways, without having these papers in our hands, 
34--1888—1 


Sir HECTOR LANGHVIN. The other day another 
hon, gentleman called the attention of the Government to 
the fact that this repo:t had not been printed or circulated 
amovg the members. Upon enquiry I found that although 
a printed copy had been brought down, it had been printed 
by the action of the Railway Department, which had had a 
number of copies printed some time before, and one of those 
copies was laid on the Table as the return, to be printed in 
the ordinary way. I have enquired as to the reason of the 
delay in the printing of that return, but I have had no satis- 
factory answer. I will call the attention of the chairman 
of the Printing Committee to the matter, 


Mr, LAURIER. If that report has been laid upon the 
Table, it has been printed, I suppose, and there is no use of 


having it printed again. 


THE BEHRING SEA FISHERIES. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), I wouid like to ask the Minister 


of Public Works when we may expect the correspondence 


in reference to the American claims of sovereignty in 


Behring Sea, and the seizures of Canadian whaling and seal- 


ing vessels in that sea? 
Mr, FOSTER. I may say with reference to the Behring 


Sea papers, that in the present state of diplomatic negotia- 
tions it is not thought advisable to bring them down. 


THE FISHERIES TRHATY. 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed motion 


of Sir Charles Tupper: “That the Bill (No. 65) An Act 
respecting a certain Treaty between Her Britannic Me jesty 
and the President of the United States, be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Mr. Speaker, in resuming the 


adjourned debate on the Bill now before the House, asking 


us to give effect to the treaty lately passed at Washington 
between the Dominion of Canada and the United States of 
America, I desire to discuss itin the sense in which the 
hon, Minister of Finance recommended it to the considera- 
tion of this House, I desire to say that in a matter of so 
much importance to the people of this country in which the 
peace and welfare of 70,000,000 of the people are concerned, 
there are two considerations involved. The first is in its 
national character, the second is in its commercial character 
and the aspect which it bears with respect to the commercial 
interests of the people on this side of the line. I am free to 
admit at the outset that a measure of this kind calling forth 
settlement of some of those questions which have been vexed 
questions between the British Government and the Ameri- 
can people for so many years, was highly desirable. I am 
prepared to admit that as composing part of the Empire the 
people of QGanada might be called upon, if necessary, to 
make a certain amount of sacrifice to bring abouta satistac- 
tory settlement in that regard. If the hon. Minister of 
Finance, in introducing his Bill, had brought it down with 
the statement that it was purely in the interests of the 
Empire; if he had made the statement, which we all believe 
to be the case, that, if not at the dictation of England, at 
least in compliance with the strongly expressed desire of 
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England and her representative at that. congress, conces- 
sions were made to the American people which the Govern- 
ment of this country had previously refused, that we were 
called upon in fact as part of the Empire to make those 
concoisions in the interest of peace and good neighborhood, 
I think he would have fairly laid the ground of his action 
before this House. In that case we would perhaps have 
been able to discuss it in a different line, yet at the 
same time we would have been compelled «to point 
out to the Government, to Parliament and to the peoplo 
how the changes which had been made under that treaty 
were going to affect the people most immediately con- 
cerned, that is to say, the people of the Maritime Provinces 
of this Dominion. Looking at the Bill from the beginning 
to the end and regarding it very carefully in the light ot 
the explanation given by the hon, the Minister of Finance, 
and the hon. the Minister of Justice, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that every concession which the Americans de- 
manded in 1886 under Mr. Bayard’s proposal to Lord Salis- 
bury, has been granted. Those demands made by Mr. Bay- 
ard in that year were indignantly rejected by the Canadian 
Cabinet in language strong and emphatic, as has already 
been read to this House by the member for Queen’s, P.H.L., 
(Mr. Davies). We sustained the action of the Government 
on that occasion, we sus‘ained them in defending tha fisher- 
ies, and inevery word | ever uttered in this House or out of 
it { guarded myself against using any language which 
might be used by the Americans or their advocates in de- 
preciating the value of our fisheries. ‘The Government we 
felt, and I felt, were dealing with a question of so much 
importance in the general interests of the countvy that 
they required and had a right to be sustained by every per- 
son who was in a public position, who by his voice or by 
his infiuence could strengthen their hands in the ne- 
gotiations, and therefore in this House and on 
public occasions elsewhere I always, I repeat, guarded 
myself so far as to use language which the Americans 
never could use against us when the fisheries question was 
considered, The questions which were submitted by Mr. 
Bayard in 1886 were of a character which formed part of 
the present treaty and negotiations, We find that under 
this treaty all those demands made by Mr. Bayard have 
been yielded. The hon. Minister of Finance asked us the 
other day not to press him in this discussion to compel him 
to say anything in defence of the treaty which might be 
used against its adoption on the other side of the line. The 
hon. gentleman need not have been laboring under any 
anxiety on that account. Ingenious as the hon, Minister of 
Finance is in his public discussions, with all the fertility of 
his imagination and resources, and I admit they are great, 
~the hon, gentleman was not able, during that long and able 
address with which he favored the House on that occasion, 
to point out one single or solitary advantage which the 
people of Canada would gain if this treaty was put into 
effect, except that it removed doubts on certain points tor 
which the Americans were contending, but which we on 
this side, and the British Government behind us, had 
always as steadily maintained. If it was negotiated 
to surrender points in favor of which we had been contend- 
ing, wh:ch international law and treaty obligations showed 
we had a clesr right to demand ever since 1813, if it was 
to give up those treaty rights to the Americans under the 
operation of this treaty, I do not think the Minister of 
Finance could point to them as any advantage to the peo- 
ple of Canada in this direction. He need not have been 
afraid of using any language which could have injured it, 
He pointed tothe Treaty of Washington :: .3872, and he 
said that the language which he and the leader of the Gov- 
ernment used in defending that treaty in this House had 
been cited in the American case before the Halifax Com- 
mission. That was quite true, because in their great 
anxiety to carry the Washington Treaty, they made state- 
Mr. Jonzs (Halifax), 


contravention of the actual established facts of the case, 
Moreover, he said that all things come to him who waits, 


and the Washington Treaty which was assailed by parties 


in this House, and by myself among the number, was now 
looked to as @ measure to which we would gladly resort, 
There was just this difference. 1 opposed the Washington 
Treaty on the ground that the right hon. gentleman who 
negotiated that treaty had been untrue to the interests 
of the Province which I represent. The right hon. 
gentleman during the negotiation had been for free 
admission of coal and lumber and salt, in addition 
to free fish, but in his anxiety to obtain other advantages 
and not being able to gauge the American plenipotentiaries, 
he threw away the offer which was so advantageous in the 
interests of the people of Nova Scotia for the moment, and 
when it came to be brought up again, the American pleni- 
potentiaries withdrew the offer altogether. Subsequently 
he was obliged to accept a treaty much less favorable to 
the people of Nova Scotia than the one which had beea 
previously offered by the American people. Now, Sir, it was 
on that ground, and on that ground alone, that | opposed the 
Washington Treaty, and if it were to be renewed to-day nn- 
der similar circumstances, | have no hesitation in saying 
that my course would have been the same. The hon, the 
Minister of Finance says that Mr. Bayard and the Govern. 
ment in 1885 made a proposal for a commission to consider 
the whole position of their relations with Canada. It was 
not solely with regard to the fishery question alone, but 
with the prospect of negotiating tor the development and 
extension of trade between the two countiies. Mr, bayard 
said that: 

‘(Entering into a temporary arrangement whereby the American fish- 
ermen were allowed the privilege during the rea ainder of the season of 
1885, that the President would bring the matter before Congress next 
Session and recommend a Joint Commission of the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain to consider the question in the interests 
of neighborhood and friendly intercourse between the two countries.” 
Then we had the prospect of negotiating for the develop- 
ment of trade between the United States and British North 
America. 
very commencement of the negotiations seemed to look not 
only to a settlement of the fishery question, but to look to 
some arrangement whereby the commercial intercourse of 
the two countries could be extended and enlarged. The 
second commission, which was so happily inaugurated by 
the hon, the Minister of Finunce and suggested by Mr, 
Wiman, led to a similar expression on the part of Mr. 
Bayard. In that letter, which has been so frequently 
quoted during the recent discussion, Mr, Bayard again re- 
newed the same idea when he said: 


‘(He was confident that we both seek to obtain ajust and permanent 
settlement—and there is but one way to secure it, and that is by a 
straightforward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike plan of the 
entire commercial relations of the two countries.” 


Here, again, we have Mr. Bayard’s reiteration of hig de-— 


sire to consider the whole trade relations of the countries, 
as well as the settiement of the fishery dispute. The hon, 
the Finance Minister, in reply to that, expresses his desire 
in very neariy the same language. He expresses his will- 
ingness to negotiate in that spirit, and when this position 
was arrived at and the Washington plen potentiaries met, 
the Minister of Finance, as he has told us, and as we knew 
before, made the proposal to the American plenipotentiaries. 
Now, there is something very suggestive in this letter of 
the hon, gentleman, because, when you como to read it and 
read it carefully, you will see it contains more than would 
appear on the face of it: He says: 


“Sir Charles Tupper begged leave to submit, that with a view of 
removing all causes of difficulties in connection with the fisneries, it ig 
proposed by Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries that the fishermen of both 
countries shall have all the privileges enjoyed during the existence of 
the fishery articles of the Treaty of Washington.” 
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ments which could not be corroborated and which were in 4 


Mr. Bayard’s idea, it will be observed, at the 
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That is to say, that we were to have free fish for free fish- 
eries, although it will be remembered by hon, gentlemen 
that the hon. the Minister of Justice, in his remarks the 
other night, most indignantly denied the idea and repudiated 
the idea—and I suppose he spoke for the Government of 
which he is such a distioguished member—that he would 
be willing to resort to the old principle of free fish for free 
fisheries. But the hon. the Minister of Finance goes on to 
say that: 

‘They were to have enjoyed during the existence of the fishery 
articles of the Tre .ty of Washington, in consideration of mutual arrange- 


ments for greater freedom of commercial intercourse between the United 
States and Oanada.”’ 


Therefore the hon. gentleman, as he frankly said, soemed to 
have had in his mind the idea at the very earliest stage of 
the negotiation, that the fishery question was one by itself, 
but it was desirable to ure the fishery question as 9 meant 
whereby we were going to secure a greater freedom of 
commercial intercourse between the United States and 
Canada and Newfoundland. In pursuance of this idea the 
hon. gentleman told us with frankness that he made the 
offer of unrestricted reciprocity. He made that offer to the 
hon, gentleman, and he said: 


‘The offer was uurestricted reciprocity and I intended it should be so 
I edie one Loe ee uent of the United States the fullest op- 
portunity to state just how far they were prepared to go i i it 
of trade with Canada.’’ a nics aida ec 


Was the hon, gentloman in earnest? I would be sorry to say 
that he was not. Was the hon. gentleman sincerely desirous 
of testing the opinion of the Government of the United 
States when he made the offer of unrestricted reciprocity ? 
IT hope he was. But, Sir, if we may gauge the opinions of 
his Government and his supporters, who during his unfor 
tunate illness and during the long debate, which I hope it 
is not improper to refer to, that idea of unrestricted reci- 
procity which was only asked for by the motion of the hon. 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), was 
repudiated by every speaker on the other side of the House 
and by every member of the Government who spoke on the 
question, although the hon. the leader of the Government 
did not commit himself fnrther than by his vote [ say 
that the idea of unrestricted reciprocity which the hon. 
the Minieter of Finance made was either in earnest 
or was in jest. It would be a poor compliment 
to the Minister of Finance to suppose that he 
went to Washington to jest on such a serious sub- 
ject. I shall not do him the injustice to suppose that 
he would be so far regardless of his own dignity and the 
dignity of the country and of the Government he repre- 
sented on the commission, as to have asked that the Govern- 
ment should have considered the proposition, which 
remember if they had met in a fair spirit, if they had 
turned around and said: Yes, we will meet you in a spirit 
of vnrestricted reciprocity; would have compelled that 
hon. gentleman to have brought down this Session a measure 
of unrestricted reciprocity similar and in accordance with 
the resolution of my hon. friend from Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) which he and his party have just voted down. 
In that connection I cannot understand the position of the 
bon. the Minister of Finance in making that proposal. 
And I should be very unwilling to suppose for one moment 
that he was not serious in doing it. He replies over and 
over again that he did Canada great service in ascertaining 
the views of her Government in regard toa matter in which 
we were all materially interested. Well, Sir, what did the 
resolution call for which has been voted down by the 
Government and party to which the hon, gentleman 
belongs? It only said this: 


“That it is further expedient that the Government of the Dominion 
should take steps at an early date to ascestain on what terms and con- 
ditions arrangements can be effected with the United States for the pur- 
pose of securing full and unrestricted reciprocity of trade therewith.’’ 
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L ask any fair-minded man if there is any difference between 
that resolution which hon, gentlemen opposite voted down 
the other night and the declaration the hon. Minister of 
Finance has made here, that he offered unrestricted reci- 
procity to the American plenipotentiaries whea he was at 
Washington? But the hon. gentleman would say that Mr, 
Bayard gave an answer adverse to his proposal. That is quite 
true; but he should have stated with equal frankness the 
grounds on which Mr. Bayard based that refusal. He might 
have stated to the House, so that it might form part of his 
very able speech whenit went tothe country, that the 
reason and the oaly reason assigned by the American pleni- 
potentiaries for not considering his proposal for unrestricted 
reciprocity was that it was not consistent to do by an 
executive act that which was the peculiar power and privi- 
lege of Congress alone. Congress alone could deal with a 
matter of revenue and tariff; and while the American pleni- 
potentiaries gave that as an explanation why they could not 
entertain the hon. gentleman’s proposal, because it was 
beyond their power to deal with a question of revenue and 
tariff, yet, so faras wecan gather from the information 
that has been laid before us—and I regret that 
it was not more full—they do not appear to have 
expressed themselves a3 hostile to the proposition of my 
hon. friend for uarestricted reciprocity. Therefore, wa 
may, perhaps, gain this consolation trom the discussion that 
has taken place between the hon, gentleman and the Ameri- 
can Government, that that question may still be considered 
in abeyance, and that we may hope at no very distant day 
—perhaps when those changes are brought about which the 
hon. gentleman. intimated to.us the other day—to see the 
hon. Minister of Finance come down with a measure of un- 
restricted reciprocity as large and full as any member on 
this side of the House during the last three weeks has called 
for. But, Sir, it was not very consistent, I think, in the hon. 
gentleman to cover up the ground in the way he sought to 
do, and it does not reflect any great credit on him in the dis- 
tinguished position he filled on that occasion, to come back 
to this House, and after having made this proposal for un- 
restricted reciprocity, and after having read it to the House, 
to tell us, with regard to the debate that took place here, 
that for nearly three weeks we had wasted the time of the 
House and the time of the country in discussing 2 measure 
that was about as practicable as the idea of building a 
railway to the moon. I say, after the hon. gentleman had 
proposed unrestricted reciprocity at Washington, and be- 
cause we were seeking to give effect to the same idea 
through the representatives of the people in this House, the 
hon. gentleman would come down here and almost say, I was 
only jesting, I was not in earnest, and you are wasting the 
timeof the House in discussing a matter which is just about 
as unreasonable as a proposal to build a railway to the moon, 
I think it was tot a very dignified position for the hon. gen- 
tleman to assume. ‘The hon. gentleman says he was in- 
structed to obtain a renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 
for reciprocity in natural products and a renewal of the Treaty 
of 18'71 relating to our fisheries. In this connection the hon, 
gentleman said that he found that the Americans did not 
want our inshore fisheries. I was very sorry to hearit. Ido 
not wish to undervalue our inshore fisheries at all. On the 
contrary, I am disposed to attach a great deal of value to 
them; but the value of an article in a market is always 
just that much that you can obtain for it in open competi- 
tion; and if the Americans do not value our inshore fisher- 
ies to the extent of desiring the use of them, it is pretty 
strong evidence to my mind that our inshore fisheries are 
not quite as valuable as I had always hoped and still hope 
them to be. The Americans are pretty good judges in 
these matters; they have-as large an interest in the fishories 
as we have; and they knew very well, from the information 
they had been able to obtain, how valuable our inshore fish- 


'eries would be to them, and if they were not anxious to 
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obtain them it only shows that they did not re- 
gard them as being as valuable as we had hoped. 
I look upon this as very unfortunate—as the more 
unfortunate, because we thought them of such a valuable 
character that they would form the most important factor 
in future negotiations. But it seems ihat the Americans 
have taken a different view and they came to the conelu- 
sion that they only wanted the privilege of purchasing bait, 
tho use of our ports, and the privilege of transhipment for 
their cargoes ; and they have got all these by the provisions 
of this treaty. And now, in any fulure negotiations we 
may have, looking to further trade relations with them, we 
have nothing whatever to offer them in return for any con- 
cession we may ask from them. Therefore, the moment 
the hon. gentleman found that the Americans did not value 
our inshore fisheries, from that very moment he should 
have held on with a firmer grip than ever to those privi- 
leges which they did value, such as shelter aud tranship- 
ment of cargoes, The hon. gentloman said he found that 
there were 65,000,600 of pecpie embittered against ua, the 
people and press of both sides of p-litics, in consequence of 
the action of this Government in defending our fisheries. 
That was avery unfortunate condition of affairs, no doubt. 
It was a very unfortunate condition of public opinion in 
the United States, and I have no doubt that, toa certain ex- 
tent, the hon, gentleman is right; but the hon, gentleman 
is well aware, as are other hoa. members of this House. that 
that was not the primary cause of hostility against the 
people of Canada, The real cause and the beginning of 
the trouble arose when the Tory party, in 1878, led by the 
right hon. gentleman, laid down a policy ef retaliation 
against the people of the United States. Krom day to day, 
in this House, by hon. gentlemen opposite, and in the pub- 
lic press of this country favoring their views, and ia public 
speeches in all parts of the Dominion, by their supporters, 
it was represented that we could force the Americans into 
trade relations by means of the National Policy ; the people 
were misled into believing thatif we adopted the National 
Policy, that policy would have the effect of keeping out 
American products from the Domivion and would force the 
Americans to adopt reciprocity in'a very short time. I re- 
peat that that was the commencement of irritation on the 
part of the United States; and in order that there may be 
no doubt as to the views entertained by the leaders of the 
Government, I will quote a epecch made by the Minister of 
Finance, in 1873, at Charlottetown, P. KE. I. The hon. 
gentleman was then dealing with the position of the coun- 
try; he kuew how apxious the people of Prince Hdward 
Island, and, in fact, the people of all the Maritime Provinces, 
were to secure a renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty; he 
knew there was no other subject which would go home 
so directly to their individual interests and into their every- 
day lite; he kuew, when addressing the farmers of Prince 
E:ward Island, whose produce found a market in the 
United States, and in the United States alone, that there 
was no argument he could address them so potent and so 
likely to lend them to favor his policy as the argument 
that, by adopting it, we could secure a renewal of the Reci- 
procity Treaty, and on that occasion the hon. gentleman 
said : 

“ All that you have to do is to support the protective National Policy 
of Sir John Macdonald, in order to obtain reciprocity with the United 
States within two years.” 

All they had to do, he said, was to sustain the national pro- 
tective policy of Sir John Macdonald in order to obtain in 
two years a renewal of the R-ciprocity Treaty. The people 
were suffering for want of communication with the United 
States, and it was not unnatural that when they were lis- 
tening to a gentleman of the persuasive eloquence of my 
hon. friend, and believing that the American people were 
crowding our markets with their products, while at the same 
time they were shutting out our products from theirs—I 
Mr. Jones (Halifax). 


say it was not unnatural, under these circumstances, that 
they should have taken him at his word, But years passed 
by, and the National Policy, instead of having the effect of 
bringing Americans to their senses, as was predicted by its 
authors, had the effect, as we have seen,—and as the hon, 
gentleman has admitted, though he gave some other 
reasons—of embittering the public mind of the poople of 


the United States against the Dominion of Canad1, and 


they said: Here are four and a half million people on our 


northern border who are going to adopt a fiscal and com- 
mercial policy of their own which is going to teach sixty. 
five millions of Americans how to conduct busivess of their 
own country; we will let them severely alone, They did 
so, and probably, but for Mr. Wiman’s interference, we 
would be let alone until the present moment, But time 
went on, and we come to 1826, and again the Minister of 
Finance spoke at Charlottetown, on 7th Soptember of that 
year, The hon, gentleman no doubt felt that he was called 
upon to explain to the people, whom he had addressed 
eight years before, tho reasons why this reciprocity treaty, 
which was to have been the result of the National Policy, 
was not obtained. He said: 

“Since the expiration of the Washiogto1 Treaty we have shown our 
American neighbors that we intend to stand up for our rights and 
interests, by adopting that policy which will obtain a commercial treaty 
with the Americans at no very distant day, and I have every reason to 
hope that within two years we shall have such a treaty.” 

The hon, gentleman here again had to explain to them 
that by the continuance of such a policy we were going to 
bring the Americans to their senses. 1 did not, and Ido 
not now blame the Government for carrying out rigidly 
the harbor regulations, except when they were carried out 
by incompetent men in an offensive manner, If we had 
oar fishing righ‘s under treaty, [hold it was the duty of 
the Government to insist upon their being carried out in & 
dignified manner. But what [ found fault with was that 
tho irritation, which was constantly growing between the 
American fishermen and the incompetent men who had 
charge of our small cruisers along the shore, added to the 
irritation which arose under the threat of the National 


against 1s and was the cause of that hostility to the people 
ot Canada which we always regret. I say that I have 
always been anxious for a renewal of the treaty, and on 
more than one occasion I have been spoken to with refer- 
ence to it. While the commission was sitting at Washing- 
ton, 1 was interviewed with reference to the possibilities 
that might result from it. I saw the difficulty the com- 
mission might have to encounter with regard to coal and 
wheat, and I suggested that if by leaving coal and wheat 
out of the question, an arrangement for other natural pro- 
ducts might be arrived at, it would be satisfactory. I raid: 
‘(Tf by leaving coal and wheat out of the question, you could con- 
ciliate the coal and wheat interests of the United States, is it not 
possible that a treaty embracing all other natural products might be 
made acceptable to both countries. The Americans want our fish, 
lumber, potatoes, barley, and possibly oats, which, after wheat, are 
our chief products, and th y also take many art cles, such as cordwood, 
&c , which even now find a market across the line. This appears to me 
areasonable and arational modus vivend, and if commercial union 18 
found to be impracticable at present, such an arrangement as indicated 
might, for a time, be satisfactory. The commercial intercourse in this 
exchange of natural products would doubtless pave the way for larger 
concessions on both sides in the future, and lead in a natural way to 
commercial union, whieh, in the opinion of so many of our people, it is 
desirable to obtain as soon as possible. Any concessions to ‘ha Ameri- 
cans giving them the use of our ports for shelter, bait and traasport, 
without concessions from their side of a satisfactory character in return, 
would, I feel confident, never prove acceptable to our people or he 
ratified by Parliament.’’ 
I was then apprehending just what has taken place. I 
was then fearing that the hon, gentloman was pressed, a3 
I believe he was,—for it is all very well for him to stand up 
here ard say that he was nobly sustained by his cy-pleni- 
potentiaries from Great Britain,—I believe that he was 
sustained so long as he kept in the line of their desires; I 
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believe that there was astrong, steady, persistent desire 
manifested by those plenipotentiaries for the settlement of 
this question, and I believe that the hon. gentleman was 
forced to yield to an arrangement which, under other cir- 
cumstances, he would never have given way to. I say, 
with all due deference to that hon, gentleman, and without 


_any desire to exalt him in the opinion of this country, that 


I would rather have had one Sir Charles Tupper at that 
commission alone than ten Right Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lains that England ever produced. The one was familiar 
with the wants of our people. He understood the condition 
of affairs, and, if he could have acted independently in 


_Yegard to Canadian interests and Canadian sentiments, 


alone, [ believe he never would have conceded these points, 
which are all the Americans want, and obtained nothing 


_ whatever for the fishing interests of Canadain return. I[ 


repeat, with ali due respect to those distinguished gentle 
men who were on the commission with the Minister of 
Finance, that their desire was and their sole desire was, to 
brivpg about a settlement of questions which had been 
of an irritating character between the United States and 
England; aud we have been told by Mr, Chamberlain 
publicly since his return to Hngand, that he came out 
here to make a Treaty that he had effected it and 
had brought about a peaceful solution of a difficult 
question which he believed was going to extend for 
many years between the two countries. The view I 
take from this evidence is that the hon. gentleman was 
pressed to yield these points which othcrwise he would not 
have done. Now, roferring to the Treaty, wo aro told in 
Article X that : ; 

‘United States fishing vessels entering the bays or harbors referred 

to in Article | of this Treaty shall conform to harbor regulations com- 
mon to them and to fishing vessels of Oanada or Newfoundland. They 
need not report, enter, or clear, when putting into such bays or harbors 
for shelter or repairing damages, nor when putting iuto ths same, out- 
side the limits of established ports of entry, for ths purpose of purchas- 
ing wood or of obtaining water ; except that any such vessel remaining 
more than twenty-four hours, exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, 
within any such port, or commanicating with the shore therein, may be 
required to report, enter, or clear; and no vessel shall be excused here- 
by from giving due information to boarding officers. They shall not be 
liable in such bays or harbors for compulsory pilotage; nor, when 
therein for the purpose of shelter, of repairing damages, of purchasing 
wood, or of obtaining water, shall they be liable for harbor dues, ton- 
nage dues, buoy dues, light dues, or other similar dues.’’ 
There is a difficulty in this matter which I think must have 
escaped the notice of the hon. gentleman, and which I hope 
it is not, though it may be, too late to remedy. I have 
gone very carefully over the Treaty, and I do not find that, 
while the Treaty gives to the American fishermen the right 
to enter our ports without paying any harbor dues or light 
dues or other similar dues, or pilotage, the same privileges 
are extended to our fishermen in the ports of the United 
States. That is a very important omission, if I am right, 
because our fishing vessels visit Portland and Boston 
very frequently, and they should at least have the same 
privileges in American ports that American fishermen have 
in ourown. I speak with reserve, but I have looked over 
the Treaty pretty carefully. I know it says: 

‘¢ Fishing vessels of Canada and Newfoundland shall have on the 
Atlactic coasts of the United States all the privileges reseryed and 
secured by this treaty to United States fishing vessels in the aforesaid 
waters of Canada and Newfoundland.” 

But it does not say that there is any exemption from harbor 
dues or light dues, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Would that be a privilege ? 
Mr. JONKS (Halifax). No, it would be an exemption. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Would not that be a privi- 
lege ? 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Whether it would be a privilege 
or not, this provision is indetinite. I hope I am wrong, 
but this should be so distinctly understood that there should 


be no difficulty about it. Then, the other day, I noticed 
that the Minister of Marine, in reply to a question put by 
the hon. member for West Ontario (Mr. Edgar), with re- 
gard to the duties paid by our fishermen, lays down the law 
on that occasion, and says: 

“Tn Halifax, harbor masters’ dues or not paid by any vessels under 

twenty tons, nor by coasting vessels, which include fishing vessels. At 
Pictou and Sydney, harbor dues are, by Acts of Parliament, exacted 
from all vessels over forty tons register ; whether in practice fishing 
vessels are exempt when over forty tons cannot be stated without cor- 
respondence with the harbor masters of these ports.’’ 
I call attention to this because, while the Treaty would 
exempt American fishermen from these dues in visiting the 
harbors of Pictou and Sydney, the Nova Scotia fishermen 
would be obliged to pay the dues ifthe hon, gentleman’s 
answer is according to the law. These are important 
places. Pictou is often visited by American fishermen en 
route to the North Bay, and to Prince Edward Island, and 
Sydney harbor is also an important place of call, and if our 
fishermen are obliged to pay all those dues which the hon, 
gentleman says they are on all vessels over 40 tons register, 
and the American vessels are exempt under the operations 
of the Treaty, it follows as a matter of course that our own 
fishing vessels are placed at a very considerable disadvan- 
tage. The question with regard to bait is one of the greatest 
possible importance, It is one which lies at the root of the 
fishery question, and the Americans justly understood and 
appreciated its value when they secured the privilege of 
obtaining bait under this Treaty. The result of the opera- 
tion of this will be that the bankers going to the Western 
Banks commonly use clam bait, but those going to the 
Grand Banks, where they get the fish which are suitable 
for the larger markets, cannot expect to catch those fish 
without the use of fresh bait. They area long way away 
from their own home, and their fresh bait will only last a 
short time, and if they are compelled to return to their 
own ports to get fresh bait if they can, and the supply is 
doubtful, and they cannot always get it, they would, practi- 
cally, be-almost compelled to give up the business altogether. 
But, now, all they have to do is to run into any near port 
on the Nova Scotia coast, from Cape Breton all along the 
coast to Halifax, and they will get their bait and be out on 
the fishing grounds again in a few days competing with our 
own people. This is still farther a disadvantage to our own 
fishermen, though I do not say it is a disadvantage to our 
people, because they doublo the price of bait to our own 
fishermen, 


Mr, FOSTER. Do you say they get that privilege under 
the treaty ? 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). They would. They get it under 
this proposal, 


Mr. FOSTER. In what way ? 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Under the modus vivendi and 
under the Treaty also. We are discussing both. They 
can to-day come into Nova Scotia coasts and ports and buy 
bait from our fishermen along the coast, and in consequence 
of their coming there, the cost ofthat bait is nearly double 
to a Nova Scotia banker. Now, I repeat, there are two 
interests in this matter. There is the interest of the mau 
who sells bait, and there is the interest of the Nova Scotian 
or American who buys bait ; but I am, in this conncction, 
only discussing the way in which it affects our fishermen, 
Isay, therefore, that the bait alone, which is a very im- 
portant item in that connection, will be largely increased 
in expense to our Nova Scotia fishermen, These people 
then go out on the banks again, thoy return just as often as 
they like and get bait. Now, Sir, I was interviewed two 
years ago by the representative of a Boston paper on this 
very eubjrct. Of course, I endeavored, as I always do, to 
maintain our own view of the subject, and to show our 
rights and the value of our privileges in this connection, 
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and generally in regard to our position, I said to the 
reporter of that paper: 


‘t Another very important point that should not be lost sight of in this 
connection is that under this treaty the American fishermen could 
enter our harbors and bays, set their own nets and catch their own 
bait. The value to them of this privilege can scarcely be overestimated. 
As some idea of the value I may adopt their owao view. It will be re- 
membered that, some five or six years ago, the fishermen of Fortune Bay, 
Newfoundland, forcibly prevented {merican fisherman from taking bait 
for one day Of course, under the treaty, the American fishermen had the 
right, and the Newfoundland fishermen were wrong in attempting to pre- 
vent them, and the result was an immediate demand from the United 
States Government for c mpeusation for interference with their rights. 
Thiginterruption was continued for aday orso, according to my recollec- 
tion, and the American Government estimated the damage done the in- 
terest of their fi-hermen at $15,009 to $25,000. I do not at this moment 
remember the exact amount, though [ am pretty confident it was 
the latter sum. But adopting the lower sum for one day’s interruption, 
it would show conclusively the vital importance of the privilege of the 
Americans. The English Government settled the claim for very nearly 
the amount claimed, and although at the time it was generally regarded 
ag a most preposterous demand, still looking at the effect it would have 
upon the interests of the fishermen lying there for bait, I scarcely think 
that tha amount was more than it ought to have been.’’ 


Now, I was speaking at that time of the r'ght of the Ameri- 
cans to set their nets and take bait themselves, which is 
not permitted under tho present regulations, I admit, but 
the principle stiil applies. If they can come in and buy 
bait it is just the same thing to them, although it may cost 


them a little more—probably not very much, however, If 
they can come in, I repeat, and buy bait, and go out on the 
banks, and compete with our own people, the privilege to 
them is just as great was estimated by themselves, at 


from $15,000 to $25,000, fo lay’s interruption in secar- 
ing bait, at only one point, remember, along the extensive 
coast of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Therefore hon. 
gentlemen must see that in this matter the question of bait 
was one of life and death to them. The exclusion of Ameri- 
cans from the privilege of obtaining bait was having its 
natural effect, together with the protection of our fisheries, 
and one only has to take up the report of the Boston Fish 
Bureau for 1888 to see what a gradual decline has taken 

lace in that great industry in the United States since 1883, 
n the year 1833 the total catch of fish was 1,061,698 quin- 
tals; in 1884, it was 1,001,303 quintals, a gradual decline; 
in 1885, 902,455, still declining ; 1886, 828,572, still further 
declining; 1837, 636,723, showing an enormoas decline, 
That is to say, that whereas, in 1883 the catch was 1,061,- 
698 quintals, in 1887 it wus only 676,723. The number of 
vessels employed decreased proportionately from 746 in 
1883, showing a gradual decline through all the years to 
which I have referred, down to 1887, when there was only 
560 vessels engaged in that business. In thesame way the 
number of men employed gradually declined from 8,601 in 
1883, down to 7,700 in 1887, Therefore hon. members will 
see that under the operation of the protection of our fish- 
eries, and the exclusion of the Americans from our ports 
for the purpose of buying bait, they suffered to 
a very great extent. Now, if the plenipotentiaries 
had had that report of the Fish Bureau in their 
hands when they were negotiating this treaty, and 
been able to point out to the American plenipotentiaries 
that under the operation of this treaty it was a question of 
life or death to them whether they have aright to enter 
our harbor and take our bait—I say that our pleaipotenti- 
aries would have been ablo, in my judgment, humble though 
it be, to obtain a very different result from that which they 
ask us to accept now. Then, again, take the mackerel 
fishery during the same time. In 1878, the catch amounted 
to 196,468 barrels; in 1879, 220,599; 1880, 349,672; 1881, 
391,657; 1882, 378,863 ; 1883, 226,000 ; i884, 474,076 ; 1885, 
329,943. In 1886, remember, under tho operation of the 
exclusion, when it became most effectual and rigid, the 
number of barrels of mackerel instead of being at the point 
of 1885, ducing the time they had the privilege of entering 
our ports, am unted to only 79,998; in 1887, it was 88,382, 

Mr, Jones (Halifax). 


Therefore, again, in respect to their mackerel as well as 
their cod fishery, this book shows incontrovertible evid- 
ence, produced by themselves, that under the operation of 
this treaty and their exclusions from our ports, their fish- 
eries were gradually declining in the numbor of vessels and 
the number of men employed, and in the number of quin- 
tals of fish and barrels of mackerel that were taken. So, I 
say, that if hon. gentlemen had been in possession of 
a, book or a table like that, from American sources, and had 
been able to point that out to the American plenipotenti- 
aries, I think it would have been as strong an argument as 
they could use. Now, Sir, article 11 provided : 

“ United States fishing vessels enter'az the ports, b1ys and harbors of 
the eastern and north-eastern coasts of Canada, orof the coasts of New- 
foundland, in distress of weather, or other casualities, may unload, re- 
load, tranship or sell ——’’ 

I need not read the whole of that paragraph, The next 
paragraph says: 

“ Licenses to purchase in established ports of entry of the aforesaid 

coasts of Canada or of Newfoundland, for the homaward voyage, such 
provisions and supplies as are ordinarily sold to trading vessels shall be 
granted to United States fishing vessels in such ports promptly upon ap- 
plication and without charge, and such vessels having obtained licenses 
in the manner aforesaid, shall also be accorded upon all occasions such 
facilities for the purchase of casual or needful provision; and supplies as 
are ordinarily grante1 to trading vessels; but such provisions or sup- 
ne shall not be obtained by barter, nor purchased for re-sale or 
traffic. 
It will be observed that in this section it says they should 
be offered facilities, for the purchase, not that they shall 
purchase. That is to say, that the authorities cannot inter- 
fere with them, and the authorities will not be able to 
interfere with any fishing vessel coming in there, as was 
stated by the Minister of Finance, The Minister of Finance, 
in explaining that section, took a very different view from 
that of the Minister of Justice, who was disposed. the other 
night to be rather facetious in regard to this matter, indeed 
he was rather facetious all though, and I thought treated a 
very important subject in a very jocular manner. Howvver, 
the Minister of Finance says that they could purchase any 
supplies, including salt. The Minister of Justice said, the 
other night, we could not for a moment allow them to pur- 
chase brit, because bait was not an article usually granied 
to a tradi g vessel, I would ask the hon. gentleman what 
is the difference between bait, which the Minister of Justice 
gays they may not obtain, and salt, which the Minister of 
Finance says they may obtain? They are necessarily sup- 
plies under the circumstances, and equally necossary for 
the prosecution oftheir industry and their voyage. The 
Minister of Finance said he would be glad to believe that 
the article would meet with the hearty approval of the 
House and the country: 


“‘ Would feel that he only acted with wise judgment and due regard 
to the best interests of Canada, for the sake of removing an interna- 
tional unpleasantness in putting those provisions into this treaty.” 


The whole thing seems to have been a sacrifice to peace, 
not a sacrifice in the interests of our people, but a sacrifice 
to conciliate the Americans, who raised their hands after all 
that had taken place and after they havo been irritated to 
such an extent that they threatened—that is the word— 
the Dominion of Canada if we did not withdraw what they 
thought interfered with their people along the coast, that 
they might retaliate in a manner which would be uupleas- 
ant tous. Isay this clause with regard to purchasing 
supplies is one that is likely to lead to a great deal of mis- 
conception. I contend that under the operation of that 
clause vessels may Gome in, asthe Minister of Finance says, 
and may procure their provisions, including their salt, 
and if they take salt, why not take barrels, and if barrels, 
why not take bait ? We have the word of the Minister of 
Justice, it is true, but I am disposed in this matter to 
accept the opinion of the Minister of Finance in prefer- 
ence, because the Minister of Finance doubtless is aware 
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what was the intention of it, and the intention evi- 
dently appears to be that the Americans ate to get those 
supplies under those circumstances, I say that Mr. 
Bayard asked for all those privileges two years ago. 
In a schedule attached to his proposal for the 
settlement of all questions in dispute in relation 
to the fisheries on the north-eastern coast of British 
North America, he lays down certain propositions. First, 
he asked to have the headland question settled in favor of the 
Americans. The Government have yielded, and have given 
up a contention which the British Government have made 
for the last 70, years, and which the Americans have 
practically admitted under the treaties which have heen 
made since that time, and which they practically confirmed 
by the decision in their own courts with regard to the 
seizure made by a Confederate vessel in the mouth of one 
of their own bays,—all of which bore out the contention 
which the British Government put upon the headland 
question. J am not saying whether it was right or wrong 
to have yielded it, but it was asked by Mr. Bayard fn 1886, 
and the hon, gentleman has yielded it and has given the 
Americans just what they asked. The Government on 
that occasion answered in very strong and very emphatic 
language. The Government, in a paper called “ observations 
on Mr, Bayard’s memorandum” on page 251 of the Fishery 
papers, say : 

” “Article 2 would suspend the operation of the statutes of Great 
Britain and of Canada, and of the Provinces now constituting Canada, 
not only as to the various offences connected with fishing, but as to 
Customs, harbors and shipping, and would give to the fishing vessels 
of the United States privileges in Canadian ports which are not enjoyed 
by vessels of any other class, or of any other nation. Such vessels 
would, for example, be free from the duty of reporting at the Customs 
on entering a Canadian harbor, and no safeguard could be adopted 


to prevent infraction of the Customs law3 by any vessel asserting the 
character of a fishing ve-sel of the United States.’’ 


Scction 3 of article 15 of the treaty provides with respect 
to bait that it shall be secured by barter. I think the hon. 
gentleman will find it difficult to enforce the Customs laws 
under such an arrangement. The Minister of Finance and 
the Minister of Marine and Fisheries are well aware 
that all along the coast of Nova Scotia from one 
end to the other, there are ports frequented by 
our own fishing vessels as well as the American 
vessels, Take the port of Sambro, twenty miles from 
Haliiax, An American fishing vessel will come there 
for bait, and under the privileges of this treaty it may 
secure that by barter. To what will that lead? Will it 
not lead to a violation of the Customs laws, in fact to 
smuggling ? Will the Government be able to have custom 
house officers at all these different points to watch Ameri- 
can vessels and see that the Americans do not smuggle 
when they come in for theirsupplies? The privilege given 
to them of giving barter for bait will lead, in my 
judgment, to an immediate, open and direct violation 
of the Customs laws every time such a transaction 
takes place. This treaty was undoubtedly undertaken 
with a view of settling difficulties on various points, of 
explaining away difficult points in the Treaty of 1813. 
I would ask anyone in reading this present treaty carefully 
to compare it with the old one. If there was one uncertain 
expression, or one point that could be taken advantage of 
in the oid treaty, there are fifty in the present one, There 
is nothing but what may lead to future trouble, and so far 
as I can see the cause of irritation between the United 
States and Great Britain, so far from being removed will, in 
effect, be more likely to be increased year by year. Take for 
instance the privilege of entering our ports for bait and for 
reshipment. What does that mean? It means simply 
that you cannot seize an American vessel when she is with- 
in the three-mile limit. If she is fishing or preparing to 
fish of course she is subject to seizure, but there may be a 
dozen cruisers there, and though they may go to that vessel 


privileges that you can give to the Americans. 


and ask her what she is doing there she can reply simply: 
We are going to enter for bait, or supplies, under the prov- 
ision of the treaty. I say that that very clause will lead to 
complication of a most serious character, and not only that, 
because if our inshore fisheries are of any value— 
and I contend they are—these American vessels going 
in and out of port under the sanction of the 
treaty, will violate that treaty whenever they get the 
opportunity, within the three-mile limit. Does anyone im- 
agine that an American vessel, going in or out of one of our 
ports along our coast, and meeting shoals of fish, is going to 
sail through them, out of any respect for treaty obligations ? 
Not at all; they do not know the fishermen if they think 
so. Fishermen will take fish Whenever they come to their 
net, and those American fishermen, as they goin and out of 
port and find our fish, whether inside or outside of the limit, 
unless there happens to be a cruiser there—and it is impos- 
sible to have a cruiser in every port,—those people will 
practically have the whole ure ot our own inshore fisheries, 
valuable as the hon. gentleman says they are. In effect, 
you concede to them the right to enter our ports, you con- 
cede to them the right to obtain supplies, you concede to 
them the right of transhipment of their cargoes, which is a 
most important one, and I say, Sir, you have given up your 
whole case, you have given up the whole value of your fish- 
eries to the American people. Let us understand it, for if 
that is the object the hon. gentleman has in view, if that is 
what the Government desire to give to the Americans under 
the operation of this treaty, not directly, I admit, but 
practically, the value and privileges of our inshore fish- 
eries, let them say so, and let us understand it, because 
that and no other will be the result in reality. I 
say itis utterly impossible for the Government, by their 
fishery and custom house officers and by their cruisers, to 
watch along our Atlantic coast and keep American vessels 
off the three-mile limit, when they have a right, under the 
treaty, to go into port through that very water which is 
contraband for the purposes of taking fish, Take the privi- 
lege of reshipment. That is one of the most important 
I confess 
that [ always thought it was very hard, on the face of it, 
that our Vessels could go into the United States and reship 
their cargoes, when tbe American vessels had not the 
privilege of coming in and reshipping their cargoes in this 
country. Still that was the treaty; those were the words 
of the treaty and they could not do so, But understand 
now what the advantage of this is. 1f one of those vessels 
is bound to the North Bay, up the St. Lawrence, for mack- 
erel fishing and she has been successful she can tranship her 
cargo in Canada. Before this treaty she had her full 
cargo on board and she had to go back to the United 
States and land it there. She could not land 
itin Prince Edward Island, or in Canso, or in Halifax, 
And the time that she occupied in making the 
voyage from the fishing ground to a port in the United 
States ard back to the fishery ground again, exhausted a 
large portion of the season, which is very short on that 
coast. Now, in the privileges granted by hon. gentlemen 
the American vessels can land their cargoes in Charlotte- 
town under the operation of this treaty, and put their fish on 
board a steamer going to Boston, or she can run into Canso 
and put it on board a steamer bound for Boston, and the 
fish is in the market at once. This I contend is a most im- 
portant concession to the fishermen. We have only to look 
at how the Americans thomselves regard it to see this, 
The hon, gentleman fairly stated that the treaty was op- 
posed for political purposes by a certain political section 
of the American people, and in this connection it appears 
to me that the question naturally arises whether we are 
doing a very wise thing in passing this treaty before we 
know what is to be its fate in the United States. It ap- 
pears to me, Mr, Speaker, that if this Parliament deliberately 
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accepts the treaty, that our hands for all future 
time will be tied and we never can in any 
fature negotiation go beyond the points which have 
been yielded in this treaty. We never can raise any objec- 
tion to any demand which is conceded under the operation 
of its various clauses, But if the Parliament of the 
Dominion did not in its wisdom ratify this treaty, 
or if the Government did not ask Parliament to 
ratity it until it receives the sanction of Congress, then the 
Government and the people of this country will be able to 
say: It is quite true a treaty was agreed upon by plenipo- 
tentiaries from Great Britain and Canada embodying certain 
concessions to the people of the United States, but that 
treaty never received the sanction of Parliament. It will 
then stand in avery different position in the future from 
what it willif the Americans in any future negotiations 
are able to point to the fact and say that the treaty under 
which we yielded those concessions was deliberately ac- 
cepted by your people. In any future negotiations between 
us those concessions must be taken as the starting point, and 
although I know the hon. gentlemen will not adopt my 
suggestion I do think that it is a matter cf policy which it 
would be wise for them to consider, whether they would 
not be acting in the interests of the country to let this 
matter stand for a latter stage in the Session and 
see what action is taken in the United States,— 
whether it is merely passed over for reconsideration 
in December, or whether, as it is stated it may 
be, thrown out of the United States Senate altogether. 
If it is thrown out of the United States Senate altogether, 
I think our position would be a very unenviable one, If it 
is only carried over to the December session of Congress, 
then | admit it would not be quite in thesamo position ; but 
if we pass the treaty here, and if the Sonate throws it out, I 
think we will fee! rather cheap at the offers which we 
have made ane which the Americans have not for political 
reasons, it may be thought, fit to accept. The fishermen of 
this country are those who are most interested, and my 
anxiety is on their account, for I see plainly that having 
yielded to the Americans all that they wanted we have no 
prospect, and we have no probability, nor does it seem 
within the range of probability in the very near future 
that there is any chance of our having fish admitted free 
into the United States, They have the use of our ports for 
their operations, for purchasing their bait, and for landing 
their cargoes; and under these circumstances our fishermen 
will continue to labor usder the disadvantages which they 
are under tc-day. A large portion of their catch must 
go to the United Siates, because we have no other 
market. That is well understood by the hon, members 
of this House, and was very fully explained by Sir 
John Macdonald in 1871; when he spoke as follows :— 

“Tt seems to me that, in looking at the treaty in a commercial point 
of view, and looking at tbe question whether itis right to accept the 
articles, we have to consider mainly that interest which is most peculiar- 
ly affected. Now, unless I am greatly misinformed, the fishing interests 
in Nova Scotia, with one or two exceptions for local reasons, are alto- 
gether in favor of the treaty. They are so anxious to get free admission 
for their fish into the American market, that they would view with great 
sorrow any action of this House which would exclude from them that 
market; that they look forward with increasing confidence to a large 
development of their trade, and of that great industry, andI say that 
that being the case,—-if it be to the interest of the fishermen, and to the 
advantage of that branch of national industry, setting aside all other 
considerations, we ought not wilfully to injure that interest. Why, 
Sir, what is the fact of the case as it stands? The only market 
for the Canadion No 1 mackerel in the world is the United States. 
That is our only market, and we are practically excluded from it by the 
present duty. The consequence of that duty is, that our fishermen are 
at the mercy of the American fishermen. They are made the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water for the Americans. They are obliged 
to sell their fish at the Americans’ own price. The American fishe:men 

urchase their fish at a nominal value and control the American mar- 

et. The great profits of the trade are handed over to the American 
fishermen, or the American merchants engaged in the trade; and they 
profit to the loss of our own industry and our own people. Let any 
one go down the St, Lawrence on a summer trip—as many of us do,— 
and.call from the deck of the steamer to a fisherman in hig boat and 

Mr. Jonzs (Halifax). ; 
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‘see for what a nominal price you can secure the whole of his catch; 


and that is from the absence of a market, and from the fact of the 
Canadian fishermen being completely under the control of the foreigner: 
With the duty off Canadian fish, the Canadianfi sherman may cend his 
fish at the right time, when he can obtain the best price, to the Ameri- 
can market, and thus be the means of openinga profitable trade with 
the United States in exchange.” 

The right hon. gentleman there most correctly interpreted 
our position, But what position are wein to-day? We 
are still shut out of that market, and have no prospect of 
getting intoit. The concessions made in this treaty, I 
might almost say preclude all possibility of the Americang 
ever opening their market to our fish; and how are we to 
compete with them in the same sea when they have all the 
advantages of our ports and of our proximity to the fishing 
grounds given to them, and when in addition to that, they 
can take their thousand barrels of mackerel to the United 
States and sell them for $4,000 more than our fishermen 
can get for a thousand barrels in the same market? It is 
only by opening the markets of the United States that our 
great fishing industry can be extended, Our market is 
there, and the Americans know it as well as we do. They 
have been told it by the hon. First Minister and by others 
again and again. Allour fish must go there, and we have 
to pay the duty on what we cend, because their fishermen 
take the largest portion, and our fish must go in at the 
market value minus the duty they impose onus. I say, 
looking at the position of our fishermen at the present 
moment, I regard this treaty asa most fatal blunder and 
as an injury to our fishermen which they will not be able 
to survive very long. They have been hoping year after 
year that as soon as they gxve up those advantages which 
they possess in the fisheries, they would be placed on an 
equil plane of competition with the Americans; but they 
see all these advantages swept away, and they are obliged 
to compete with the Americans with these diradvantages 
against them, Under these circumstances, I am very sorry 
I cannot give the hon. gentleman that credit which has 
been given to him from Imperial as well as colonial sources. 
If, in the interest of the Empire, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should make these concessions, let us undorstand 
it, and I shall be prepared to make them and to take my 
share of the responsibility, But let us not put the matter 
under any false pretences—and this treaty has been sub- 
mitted to this House under false pretences, if I may use 
such an expression, and if it is not unparliamentary. 


Some hon. MEMB4#RS, Order. 


Mr. JON®S. Idonot think it is out of order. This 
treaty has been submitted to this House with the repres- 
entation that it is in the interest of our own people, and I 
say it is against the interest of our own people who are en- 
gaged in that industry, It is in the interest of peace, I 
admit, and I admit that as part of the Empire we are ob- 
liged to make some concessions ; and if the hon. gentleman 
will put it on that high level and appeal to the people on 
the ground that we are obliged to make sacrifices for the 
sake of Imperial interests, and to maintain a good under- 
standing between two great peoples, | would be with him 
to a certain extent. But he has taken another ground; he 
has defended the treaty on the ground that it is in the in- 
terest of our own people, which is not the case. I repeat 
that ifit would bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the United States and the people of this country, 
which is very much to be desired, that is one point in its 
favor. It is the only point in its favor. If there was no 
other point that would commend this treaty to mo, but if 
it would remove aJl causes of difference between the Ameri- 
cans and ourselves—if it would remove all those causes of 
irritalion which have been brovght about by the unwise 
fiscal policy of the present Government—if the Ameri- 
cans are led by it to see that there are five millions 
of people in this country who are anxious to establish trade 
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relations with them which would be of mutual advantage 
to both countries, and are willing to make concessions under 


this treaty in order to obtain unrestricted reciprocity, then | 


I say the sacrifice, injurious as it is to the fishermen along 
our coasts, if it leads in the future to those greater advan- 
tages of wider commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries, will possibly not have been made in vain. 


Mr, KENNY. Mr. Speaker, the question now under 
the consideration of this House is to my mind the most im- 
portant one that has been under discussion since I had 
the honor of a seat here. The measure now before the 
House provides for the settlement of an important question 
which has ever caused a misunderstanding between the 
people of Canada and the people of the United States, It 
contemplates the removal of the barrier which now stops 
the way to freer commercial intercourse with the people of 
the American republiv ; it heals all old sores, and wili lead 
to a more healthy condition of feeling between the people 
of the two countries; it establishes friendly relations be- 
tween them ; and I believe, Sir, if the treaty is adopted by 
both countries, they will go hand in hand, each under their 
own flag, in the paths of peace, prosperity and progress, 
Believing that, I think I am warranted ia saying that the 
question now before us is the most important one we have 
had to consider daring the present or past Session of the 
Parliament, It must be remembered, in considering this 
Fishery Treaty, that it was not the fault of the people of 
Canada that the happy relations which existed between the 
countries, while the Treaty of 1854 and the Treaty of 1873 
were in force, that is from 1854 to 1466 and from 1873 to 
1885, ceased atter the abrogation of these treaties, These 
treaties, which disposed, for the time being, of the conflict- 
ing Opinions that existed on both sides of the line as to 
certain sections of the Treaty of 1818, were both cancelled 
by the Congress of the United States, so that the people 
of Canada are not responsible for the retrogression 
from 1885 to 1888, and for the altered state of 
public feeling existing since 1885 between the two coun- 
tries with reference to fishery matters. For that retrogres- 
' sion, from 1835 to 1888, the Congress of the United States 
is, in my Opinion, solely responsible. The ‘l'reaty of 185% 
was evidently more in consonance with the spirit of the age 
in which we live azd with the changed condition of both 
countries than was the ancient Treaty of 1818. It disposed 
of the troublesome fi-hery question, and also permitted the 
interchange of certain commodities on terms fair and reason- 
able and advantageous to both countries, I find, on looking 
into this matter, that during the existence of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, from 1854 to 1866, there was a large trade between 
the two countries. That was befure Confederation, and to 
arrive at the exact figures, | have had to take the trade of 
each Province, I find that the imports of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, during 
those years, from the United States, amounted to over 
$319,000,000, and that the exports of those Provinces 
amounted to some $252,000,000, leaving a balance of trade 
in favor of the United States of over $67,000,000, and yet, 
notwithstanding that very favorable financial result of 
the working of the treaty, the treaty was abroga- 
ted by the United States in 1854, and we were compelled to 
revert to the Treaty of 1813, Subsequently, under the 
fishery clause of the Washington Treaty, the disputes or 
differences of opinion which existed between the people of 
Canada and the people of the United States, as to the clauses 
of the Treaty of 1818, were silenced, to the very decided 
advantage of the people of both countries. That amicable 
arrangement was also brought to a close by the action of 
the people ot the United States, and we were again driven 
to the Treaty of 1818. At the termination of the treaty in 
1885, it will be remembered that Canada, at the suggestion 
of the Executive of the United States, and to show her 
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_ friendliness and sincerity in the negotiations for the renew- 
al of the Reciprocity Treaty, refrained for six or seven 
months from enforcing the conditions of the Treaty of 1818, 
and waited until the President of the United States sub- 
mitted his Message to Congress. When Canada found that 
the Senate of the United States refused to act on the request 
of President Cleveland, and refused to appoint a commission 
to consider this question, Canada adopted the only course 
opened to her, and that was to revert to the Treaty of 1818. 
It was the ouly course consistent with her own respect and 
with the interests of her fishermen. I contend, therefore, 
that for the ill-feeling to which the hon, the senior member 
for Halifax (Mr. Jones) has referred, as existing in the 
United States toward Canada since the abrogation of the 
treaty in 1885, the Congress of the United States is alone 
responsible, That ill-feeling originated, of course, in the 
enforcement on our part of the conditions of the Treaty of 
1818, and yet that was the only course open to us; and it 
seemed to me a mockery and an absurdity, that after we 
had those relations with our neighbors under the treaty 
which expired in 1885, we should have to go back to the an- 
cient Treaty of 1818. tis not creditable that two friendy 
nations, two adjoining peoples, who have so much ia 
common, should be wrangling and quarrelling over a 
document that was brought into existence over 70 years 
ago. No matter how clear the conditions of that agreement 
may be, it is not creditable that in the present age we 
should be wrangling over it. It is much more sensible that 
we should come together, discuss the points in dispute, 
arrive at some practical solution, and then make a fresh 
start. That has been accomplished, the representatives of 
all the parties interested met at Washington, and after long 
and careful deliberations placed their labors before us in 
the form of a treaty, and submitted that treaty to us for 
approval. We know that the treaty has also been sent to 
the Senate of the United States by President Cleveland, 
accompanied by his own recommendation in favor of its 
adoption, and he has pronounced it a fair and an honorable 
agreement. I admit that Canada, in negotiating this treaty, 
has made certain concessions. As regards the value of 
those concessions, it is impossible to-day to estimate them, 
but we knew, when we submitted this matter to a commis- 
‘sion and an arbitration, that palpable and inevitable con- 
cessions must follow. And i was a little surprised to find 
my hon, friend and co!lcague, the senior member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Jones), complaining of these concessions. I was 
under the impression that he had himself recognised that it 
was absolutely necessary that some concessions should be 
made on both sides in order to arrive at a happier 
state of fesling than has existed during the past twelve or 
eighteen months, because I find that my hon, friend is re- 
ported in the Halifax Chronicle of July ist, 1886,—I believe 
he quoted a portion of the interview, but I did not catch 
his exact words—as having said : 

‘Nothing but mutual concession and a determination on the part of 
both Governments to avoid cause for open disagreemeut can prevent the 
most irritating consequences; and our triendly relations might be strained 
to a degree that could scarcely bear further tension.” 

I think my hon. friend there has laid down the doctrine 
that mutual concessions are necessary even to preserve 
peace between the two countries, As regards the matter 
of concessions, we all know that, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, if there is a dispute between neighbors the most expedi- 
tious and satisfactory way of settling it is to call in parties 
acceptable to the disputants and to ask them to consider the 
matter in dispute and adjudicate upon it, and what is bene- 
ficial in private life is equally beneficial in public life. 

Mr, JONES (Halifax). Not for one to give up every- 
thing and the other nothing, 


Mr. KENNY. I never interrupt, but Ido not object to 
the interruption. The hon, gentleman knows well that as 
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soon as a matter is submitted to arbitration or to a commis- 
sion, that is a recognition of the fact that concessions are 
necessary on both sides. Now, looking at this question 
nationally, I say that, when I am called upon to vote on it, 
I consider that I am called to vote upon the most important 
question which has been submitted to Parliament since I 
have had the honor of being a member, but, as my hon, 
friend and colleague has mentioned, it is especially impor- 
tant to the people of the Lower Provinces, and notably to 
the Province of Nova Scotia. The whole fishery product 


of Canada in 1886 amounted to $18,679,288, and 
of that amount Nova Scotia’s share came _ to 
$8,415,361. Hon. gentlemen will recognise at once 


how much more concerned we are in that Province 
in all that relates to fishery questions than is any 
other Province of this Dominion. It will also be found that 
whilst in the whole of Canada, there were 55,731 men en- 
gaged in fishing, of these 27,485 belonged to the Province 
of Nova Scotia; and while the tonnage engaged in that 
industry amounted to 44,000 tons, 29,000 belonged to Nova 
Scotia. While the total value that Canada had invested in 
fishing boats, ships, nets, &c., amounted to $6,814,295, of 
that amount Nova Scotia possessed nearly $3,000,000, or 
almost half, Ofthe whole fishery product of Canada, it 
will be found that we exported some $6,843,388, and that 
Nova Seotia exports of fish amounted to $3,899,077. I find 
that, of that amount, although my hon. colleague says the 
American market is the only market for our fish, of our ex- 
ports of $3,899,077, only about one-third, or $1,358,024, 
went to the United States. As regards the condition of 
our fishermen, in whom we all take a very great interest, 
and who form a very large and important factor in our 
population, their condition to-day is, in my opinion, more 
satisfactory than it has been for many years. I believe 
that, at least as far as the fishermen of Nova Scotia are con- 
cerned, and I do not presume to speak for the fishermen of 
any other part of the Dominion, their condition as a whole 
is more satisfactory at present than it has been for many 
years. My hon. colleague has referred, in the course of 
his remarks, to the inshore fisheries of Canada, and has 
also called attention to the retrogression which has taken 
place in the general fishing interest of the United States of 
America, and he instanced the small product of mackerel 
for the year 1887. I think ae could not have given us a 
better proof of the value of the inshore fisheries than that 
instance, because, if he had taken the trouble to enquire 
—and there are few gentlemen better informed on the sub- 
ject than my hon, triend—he would have discovered that 
the last season was a poor mackerel season, especially for 
the Americans, The fish was caught principally inside the 
three-mile limit. The fish would not school off shore, so 
our fishermen caught mackerel by the old method of hook 
and line, and they did well, and that fish was almost all 
caught within the three-mile limit, My hon. friend knows 
that the Americans have exhausted their own fisheries by 
improper and injudicious fishing, and that there is certainly 
a risk of their doing the same, if they are not prevented, in 
our waters. The United States fishermen ignore entirely 
the Canadian regulations, as far as they are permitted to, 
and have the habit of throwing overboard fish they do not 
want, and thus help to destroy the inshore fisheries, I 
regret that, when this treaty was under consideration, 
some means were not adopted to put a stop to purse-seine 
fishing. That is more destructive than any other mode of 
fishing, and, if it be persevered in, will destroy the fishing 
on our coasts. It is known that, by the system of purse- 
seining, large quantities of fish are caught which are 
considered valueless by the fisherman, because he only 
wants the mackerel, and he throws the others over- 
board, to the great injury of our fishing banks, 
I regret exceediogly that it was uot possible to arrive at 


some international mode of putting a stop to this injurious’ 
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system of fishing. While it is adopted by the Américans, 
our own people, to a certain extent, are almost compelled 
to adopt it in self-defence. My hon. colleague, in the course 
of his remarks, has referred to the fact that under the 
modus vivendi, the Americans are permitted to come into 
our harbors for the purchase of bait. The hon, gentleman 
must be aware that they can only exercise that privilege 
by paying for it, and that under the modus vivendi, they 
can frequent our harbors, on paying a tax of $1.50 per 
ton, for the purchase of bait and other supplies. Why, 
Sir, it was only a few days ago that the Halifax Morning 
Chronicle, with which the hon. member is familiar, found 
great fault with the conditions of the treaty, because it did 
not permit their fishermen to come into our harbors for 
bait. That is one of the charges brought against the Min- 
ister of Finance, of excluding the American fishermen from 
our harbors and preventing them from acquiring bait: 
My hon. friend says that Mr. Bayard considered the fishery 
question as one by itself, and he found tault, as I understood 
him, at least, with the hon. Minister of Finance for not 
going further and using this opportunity for negotiating a 
reciprocity treaty. Well, Sir, as I have understood the 
state of feeling which prevails among the statesmen and 
politicians of the United States, it is their desire and deter- 
mination that the first question that shall be disposed of is 
this fishery question, aud they will not entertain any trade 
negotiation on the part of Canada, any offers on the part of 
Canada, for freer commercial intercourse with them, until 
this fishery question is disposed of; therefore my hon. 
friend is right in saying that tho fishery question is one by 
itself, and that it must be disposed of before any other 
negotiations can be opened between the United States and 
Canada. 
fault in respect of the headland question; hesays every- 
thing has been given away in the headland question, and 
that Mr. Bayard got exactly, in that matter, all that he 
asked for. Now, Sir, I suppose I can hardly expect my 
hon, friend to praise the Government for this treaty, or for 
anything else they do; but I find that he took an interest 
in this headland question many years ago. 
May 16, 1872, [ find that my hon. friend, ia addressing the 
Parliament of Canada when the Washington Treaty was 
under discussion, found fault with the right hon. gentleman 
who was then leading the Government and advocating the 
treaty, because the headlaud question had not been settled. 
On that occasion he was reported to have said: 


“ Phe first question the arbitrators would have to decide would be 
the headland question, whether from headland to headland, or along 
the coast. It was, therefore, of the greatest importance that the High 
Commissioner should have settled defiaitely the question of headlands, 
so that the arbitration would have a basis on which to make their valua- 
tion.”’ 


Now, Sir, my hon. friend found fault in 1872 because the 
Government had not provided for a settlement of the head- 
land question, and now he finds fault with them becsuse 
they have settled it. The hon, gentleman, in the course of 
his remarks, states that in order to judge oi the merits of 
this treaty, we should see how it is considered on the other 
side of the line. Well, my hon. friend knows that this very 
opinion which exists in the United States, and to which he 
has referred, as to the value of our inshore fisheries, gained 
importance and gained notoriety in the United States from 
the fact that a commission was held, and that certain 
of the public men of the United States visited the districts 
that were interested in fishing matters, Massachusetts 
especially, and held their commission in Boston and 
Gloucester, and received the evidence of those who were 
interested in the trade, and the undoubted concensus of 
Opinion in those places was that the inshore fisheries were 
comparatively of little y.iue—that evidently seemed to be the 
Opinion. He must also have noted that this fishery treaty has 
been frequently assailed hy people of the United States, an 


d 


And I notice, also, that my hon. friend has found — 
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those who are most interested in fishery matters in that 
country, because, they say, that it concedes every thing to 
Canada, while my hon. friend takes the stand that every- 
thing has been conceded to the United States. Now, Sir, 
I think that impartial people will arrive at the conclusion 
that has been pronounced by the President of the United 
States, that this treaty is a fair and honorable settlement 
of the difficulty. My hon. friend has not told us whether 


reminds me very much of what I read in the Biglow papers, 
of a man that he cooled off when he came to understand it, 
Now that my hon, friend and some ef his neighbors have 
come to understand the question, they very likely have 
cooled off. But the organ of opinion which represents him 
in the lower Provinces, the Halifax Chronicle, informed us 
the other day that the House should be divided on this 
question, and that the treaty should not be ratified by this 
Legislature. Now, with that J cannot agree. I regret 
exceedingly, Mr, Speaker, that it was not within my power 
to arrive at Ottawa in time to have heard the very able, 
the very eloquont, the very exhaustive speech with which 
the hon, Minister of Finance introduced this important 
measure to the Parliament of Canada, I may say, Sir, 
that the criticisms which I have read of that speech in the 
public press, and the comments which I have heard from 
hon. gentlemen who had the pleasure of listening to it, 
very much add to my regret. I was also sorry that I had 
not an opportunity of hearing the very brilliant and very 
incisive speech of the Minister of Justice on that occasion. 
After those two distinguished statesmen have discussed this 
question, I think I almost ought to apologise to the House 
for taking up its timo in discussing it, but the importance 
of this question to Canada, and to Nova Scotia particularly, 
must be my excuse, Now, Sir, assuming that there will 
be a division of the House, I am prepared to say that I 
will vote for the treaty for several reasons. I will vote for 
it because I believe it is the best answer this House can 
give to the retaliatory Edmunds Bill of the United States, 
because Mr. Bayard says this treaty grants to American 
fishermen all they can reasonably ask from Canada, I will 
vote for the treaty because | believe, when it is calmly and 
dispassionately considered and judgod on its merits by the 
people of Canada and of the United States, it will recom- 
mend itself to their sober judgment and approval, I believe 
that the adoption of the treaty will improve the relations 
between the twocountries and establish such friendly rela- 
tions as ought to exist between us, and which will bo 
lasting. I believe that the adoption of the treaty will 
remove every possibie cause of misunderstsnding between 
the people of the United States and the people of Canada, 
and that it will nnite in the closest ties of esteem and 
respect all the members of these great Hnglish-speaking 
raoes. For these reasons I will vote for the treaty, 


Mr. EISENHAUER, As the treaty now under consid- 
eration will very largely affect the county which I have the 
honor to represent, 1 desire to offer some remarks on the 
question. 1 think it will interfere very seriously with the 
rights of a large class of our population, especially the fish- 
ermen, and I am of the opin:on that it will press most un- 
justly on our fishing interests. Several hon. gentlemen 
who favor the treaty have endeavored to lead the House 
to believe that it will in no way press injuriously on 
that class of our population, I, however, think other- 
wise. We havea very large fleet of vessels engaged in 
what is called the deep-sea fishing. The fleet from the 
town of Lunenburg alone comprises from 80 to 90 sail 
averaging 8) or 90 tons each, besides that half as many 
more which come from other ports in the county. Most of 
these vessels are engaged in the trawl mode of fishing and 
are obliged to use fresh bait, in fact that is the only bait 
they can use. During the years of the treaty when American 
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fishermen were allowed to come on our coasts and purchase 
bait, the price of bait to our fishermen was very much enhan- 
ced. I know that in some seasons our fishermen were obliged 
to pay as high as $5 or $6 for a barrel of herring. During the 
two or three years that have elapsed since the abrogation 
of the treaty, they have obtained their bait for 50 per cent. 
less, and in some cases at even a greater reduction. The 
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e is going to vote againet the treaty or vote for it. He: 


existence of the treaty would average from $600 to $800, 
and in some cases it has cost a vessel as high as $1,000. 
During the last two years, however, the cost of bait for a 
vessel has not averaged more than $300 or $400, The price 
of bait again will be enhanced to what it was during the 
operation of the Washington Treaty, if the Americans are 
allowed to come in and purchase bait. It has been stated 
by hon, gentlemen opposite that no surrender has been made 
by Canada, and that any concessions made were of a very 
trivial character. I should like some of those hon. gentle- 
men to come down to my county and endeavor to make 
the fishermen believe that such is the case. Those hon. 
gentlemen, even the Minister of Finance, have sought to 
lead the House to believe that Canada has made no conces- 
sions, For what, then, were we contending; for what 
reason were the Government so rigidly enforcing the 
fishery and customs laws and regulations? Nothing is to 
be gained by ratifying the treaty at the present 
moment. In case the treaty was ratified by us 
and not ratified by our neighbors across the border, 
we would stand in a very much worse position 
than we would occupy if we allow the matter to 
drop. I think the Government would be acting in the true 
interests of the country, and the fishermen especially, if 
they would consider this matter seriously before the treaty 
was ratified. The chiof reasons given for the arrangement 
arrived at are that it was entered into to prevent the United 
States carrying out their policy of retaliation. I cannot 
help saying that, in my opinion, the Government are some- 
what to blame for the irritation that has been aroused 
among our neighbors across the border. In my humble 
opinion the Government have been too rigid and too 
severe, I may give an instance or two in which I was 
somewhat interested to show how very rigidly the Govern- 
ment have enforced all the regulations. The master of a 
vessel in which I was interested happened to fall in with 
an American vessel 14 miles distant from any headland. 
The American schooner was short of provisions and the 
men had scarcely anything left to eat, and the captain of 
the Nova Scotia vessel supplied the American with a bar- 
rel of flour and other small articles, The vessel, which was 
the Scylla, was seized and a fine of $400 imposed tor what I 
consider was only a humane act, The Government were, 
however, obliged to retract and refund the amount. In 
another case the master of a vessel in which I was inter- 
ested loaned 12 or 15 barrels of salt to a brother in com- 
mand of an American vessel the year previous to the abro- 
gation of the treaty, and in 1886 those vessels fell in 
with each other and my captain returned the salt, That 
vessel was again seized and fined $400, of which the depart- 
ment remitted $300. I think that hon, gentlemen will 
admit that this is severe and rigid, but these are only a few 
of the examples which have come under my own personal 
knowledge. I think there is a good deal of truth in what the 
hon, the senior member for Halifax (Mr Jones) stated with 
regard to the treaty, for there are many points in it that 
will be open to contention and dispute, and instead of the 
treaty settling all those disputes I think it will just be the 
reverse. The hon, gentleman is also correct in his view 
with regard to several charges from which American ves- 
gels are exempt under this treaty, and which our vessels are 
obliged to pay. IL think that is very unfair and bears 
very harshly on our fishermen. In my view it is impossi- 
blo to carry on the fishing industry of our country, especial ly 
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as regards pickled fish—mackerel and herring—when weare 
met with a heavy tariff of $2 in the United States. It seems 
to me that under this treaty we have given away the key 
of the whole situation. It is said by some gentle- 
men on the other side that this treaty will be 
the means of removing all difficulties between tho two 
countries and will gradually lead up to wider trade relations. 
I hope that that may be the case, but I very much fear we 
have given away the key we had in our hands and which 
we could use in order to bring about this very desirable 
result, As was pointed out by the senior member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Jones), the provisions of the treaty will enable 
American fishermen to secure larger quantities of fish for 
their market, and it will consequently reduce the price for 
our fish. The privilege of transhipment of their fish in our 
ports enables those vessels to catch larger quantities of 
mackerel than they were formerly able to do, because the 
time they lost in going to ports in the United States with 
their fares and coming back to the fishing grounds will be 
saved to them. I do seriously think, and believe, that this 
treaty will work very injuriously to our fishermen. I must 
say that I anticipated the result of this Washington com- 
mission all along. I knew very well that the Home Gov- 
ernment was very anxious to have this matter settled, and 
that they would be quite ready to settle it in a manner 
very much contrary to our interests, so that I am not at all 
surprised at the result. That is very unfair to us; we 
were the weakest party of the three and we got the worst 
of it. It has been very properly stated here by a nnmber 
of gentlemen that the American market was the only market 
for our best qualities of mackerel. We have four qualities 
of mackerel that find their way to the United States, besides 
a large portion of all the poorer qualities. During the 
year 1886 I think it was, the price for our best qualities of 
mackerel in the United States was very low, as low as $3 
or $3.50 a barrel. On this fish we were compelled to pay a 
duty of $2, as well as commission and other charges, so that 
the poor fishermen had not enough remaining to pay for 
barrels and salt, while the Americans had, at all events, the 
$2 duty. During the treaty many of our vessels eould take 
their fares of cod direct into the American ports from the 
Banks, and they got their return almost immediately. If 
this treaty is ratified they will not be able to do that, be- 
cause the duty upon a fare of codfish equal to 2,000 quintals 
when dried would amount to $1,700 or $1,800 ata duty of 
half a cent a pound on green cod. We are, therefore, to a 
certain extent prevented from getting rid of tbe surplus of 
our codfish in the American market on account of the duty. 
This drives a large quantity of fish into the West India 
markets—a much larger quantity than those markets aro 
able to consume, and consequently it lowers the price there 
as well. I think it would only be just and fair to those 
poor toilers by the sea, if the Government should increase 
their bounty to the amount they will receive from the 
American Government for licenses taken out by their fish- 
ing vessels. This treaty if ratified will injure the county 
which I have the honor to represent more than any county 
in the Dominion thatI know of, for the reasons I have 
already given, and I think it would be only wel that the 
Government should pause before ratifying this treaty, 
whichjwill work so injuriously to all our deep-sea fishermen. 
There are a small number of fishermen who use the hook 
and line, and do not use fresh bait, who would not be much 
injured, but all others would be injured to a very large 
extent. Now, lam quite free to admit that the privilege 
of selling bait will be of some benefit to our inshore fisher- 
men, but I am quite sure that if our inshore fishermen had | 
the choice they would prefer to remain as they are at pre- | 
sent, provided there is any reasonable hope of getting rid | 
of the American duty on fish. After all, it is only a very. 
small portion of their catch which our inghore fishermen | 
sell to the deep-sea fishormen for bait. A very large por- 
Mr, HIseENHAUER, 


tion of their herring and mackerel are shipped to the 
American market. In the later part of the season nearly 
all their catch of mackerel finds its way into the American 
market, and they have to pay a duty on it of $2 a barrel. 
Now, I do not wish to take up the time of the House, but I 
would repeat again, in the interests of the fishermen of the 
county I represent, and in the interests of the fishermen of 
the country generally, that I consider that the Government 
has made some very valuable concessions. The junior 
member for Halifax (Mr. Kenny), who has just taken his 
seat, seemed to think that the concessions do not amount to 
much. Well, if that hon. gentleman goes down into 
his county, 1 think he will find that the fishermen 
there will tell him a different story. I think the con- 
cessions are very valuable; in fact, I think the Americans 
have got almost all they wanted, while we have got noth- 
ing. The hon. member said there were concessions on 
both sides, but he failed to point them out, and I have 
failed to hear any hon. member point out the least conces- 
sion which we have got from the Americans. Therefore, I 
would very strorgly urge on the Government to stay their 
hands from ratifying this treaty, for the present at all 
events, for I believe it will prove most injurious to a large 
class of our fishermen. Iam sure that no arrangement 
that can be made between the two countries will satisfy 
the fishermen that does not provide for the free admission 
of fish into the American market. 
the whole of thoae engaged in the deep-sea fisheries, if they 
gave expression to their feeling, would be against the rati- 
fication of the treaty. For these reasons 1 do hope the 


Government will take into consideration the advisability of — 


withholding the ratification, at all events for the present. 
It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 
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Bill (No. 79) to incorporate the Tobique Gypsum and 
Colonisation Railway Company._-Mr. Weldon (Albert). 


SECOND READING, 


Bill (No. 9/) to amend the Act to incorporate the Board 
of Management of the Church and’ Manse Building Fand of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, for Manitoba and the 
North-West.—(Mr, Daly.) ao 


Gen. LAURIE. The hon. the Minister of Finance took 
the House with him through a long and eloquent retrospect 
of the history of the fishery question; but there was one 
point to which the hon. gentleman did not allude, and I feel 
that he will not object to my supplying the omission, When 
the Washington Treaty was abrogated, and it became neces- 
sary that wa should protect our fisheries, cruisers were sent 
out to do duty along our coasts, and a large expenditure was 
incurred in tao protection of these fisheries, After two 
years of this protection a general election took place, and I 
say it with pride, and it must appeal, I am sure, to the na- 
tional sentiment of every hon. gentleman in this House, 
upon whichever side he may sit, as showing that we are 
not any longer purely a paper nation, that we are not any 
longer Canadians by Act of Parliament, that, at a time 
when it was most desirable in the interests of party 
to make every point score against the Government, I 
did not find, from one end of the Dominion to the 
other, especially in the western part of the Dominion, 
where certainly no benefits will accrue to the popu- 
lation by protection to the fisheries, that any voice 
was ever raised against this expenditure in the pro- 
tection of our just rights. I feel that this is a thing of 
which we may well be proud, because when I go back to 
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the history of the United States, I find that, even after they 
had existed as a nation and as a confederation of States for 
twenty years, after the war with the United States in 1812, 
when the matter was brought before the commissioners 
appointed to settle the case, the feeling grew so intense on 
the question of the fisheries, which were claimed by New 
England in their entirety, and which the other States did 
not trouble themselves much about, that a breaeh nearly 
occurred, and it was a very serious question whether the 
New England States would not separate themselves from 
the rest of the Confederation. I mention this as pointing 
to the fact that I think our national sentiment has already 
grown to a point when we may claim that every portion of 
the Dominion feels a patriotic interest in what 
concerns any other portion. It is a matter of 
pride, I must say, that when we compare our progress 
with that of the nation to the south of us, we 
find that even twenty years after the confederation of the 
different Provinces of Canada into one Dominion, we have 
formed a true national spirit and are prepared to co-operate 
with each other in every respect in defending the interests 
of our people in whatever parts of the Dominion these in- 
terests may beaffected. Our natiznal spirit leads us to 
cultivate and protect the interests ef another portion of the 
community rather than see it go by default and suffer, and 
in that sense we show that a national spirit has already 
taken root amongst us, In this connection, I am happy 
to say, that although, of course, 1 have not been able to go 
amongst my constituents and hear their views, I am in 
constant communication with them, that Iam pleased to 
learn from all parts of the constituency that the people 
have not made this a party question, but are entirely in 
accord with the action of the Government. With reference 
to the remark of the hon, member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) 
that this treaty is composed of concessions made in favor 
of the United States, that may be the case. It is the case 
undoubtedly, bnt I would ask if those concessions made to 
the United States are not injurious to the interests of 
our fishermen, why should we object to them. If 
we fini that the concessions made by us are in no ways 
inimical to our people, it isa triumph of statesmanship to 
have overcome by this means the difficulties of the situa- 
tion and have arrived at a settlement satisfactory to both 
. sides. There was some historical error in the statement of 
‘ the hon. member for Halifax which I feel bound to correct. 
He said that under the Washington Treaty the intervsts of 
the Province of Nova Scotia were sacrificed, because the 
right hon. the First Minister refused to offer the United 
States plenipotentiaries free lumber and coal. I think that 
is undoubtedly an error, which I cannot allow to pass on 
the present occasion without correcting it. My impression 
is that the right hon, gentleman did not refuse to make 
this offer, but that the offer was withdrawn at the request of 
the British plenipotentiaries, onthe ground that the compen- 
sation offered by Canada was not sufficient to offset the advan. 
tages which the United States had obtained. I have called 
attention to this because I do not feel it right that this 
statement should pass unnoticed. The hon, gentleman re- 
grets very much that we did not offer to the United States 
the privilege of free fish in Canadian waters, in return for 
reviprocity in natural products, and he says that was the 
lever which should have been used to obtain reciprocity. The 
hon gentleman posesasa friend of the fishermen, but I hardly 
think it is consistent with that position which he assumes, 
that he should be willing to sacrifice their interests for the 
purpose of obtaining a concession which would benefit 
other interests. I do not think it is the duty of true 
friends of the fishermen to sacrifice their interests for the 
sake of others. The hon, gentleman went on to say that 
he regretted that the Americans did not ask for the inshore 
fisheries, and he has assumed therefore that they placed no 
yalue on our inshore fisheries. Whatever value the Ameri 


cans may place on them, I do not hesitate to say that our 
people place a great value on our inshore fisheries. It is 
by means of those fisheries that a large portion of the 
population of the Maritime Provinces derive their exist- 
ence, and were it not for this source of livelihood, they 
would te forced to seek a living elsewhere, ai, this is the 
only resource of the people living on those rocky shores, 
Were the Americans permitted to return to our fisheries as 
formerly, in a few years the fisheries would be fished out 
and destroyed by their reckless habits of fishing, and a large 
portion of our population forced to seek a living elsewhere, 
The hon. gentlemen referred to Art. 11 of the treaty. Well, 
I could hardly follow his reasoning with regard to it. He 
referred to that question of licenses, to purchase for the 
homeward voyage such provisions and supplies as are sold 
to trading vessels, He assumes from that, although the hon, 
the Minister of Justice set him right, that these vessels could 
come iv and purchase bait and salt and barrels, and in fact 
everythivg they required, so as to make our Coasts a base 
of supplies for their operations. I do not think that is the read- 
ing of the treaty and that it is so understood by the plenipo- 
tentiaries, He then touches on the headlands contention, and 
makes an assertion which [ was a little surprised at, because 
if he had listened to the discussion across the floor, when the 
treaty was introduced, between the Minister of Finance 
and the hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell), 
he would have heard some information. He asserts that 
the headlands contention has been maintained by the Bri- 
tish Government for the last seventy years. I think he 
might have heard that, on instructions from home, the hon. 
member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell), when he was 
Minister of Marine, thought proper to withdraw that 
contention, and not to instruct the cruisers to keep the 
Americans outside of that limit. The fact is that, in 1869 
and 1870, as we have had already told us, the three miles 
boundary outside of the headlands was all we were per- 
mitted to preserve, but now, under this new treaty, they 
have adopted the regulations applicable to the North Sea 
Convention and adopted by all the nations of Kurope, and 
have protected all bays where the headlands are ten miies 
or less apart. It is a distinct gain. The Americans have 
now acknowledged this, whereas they formerly claimed 
that they could come within three marine miles of the 
shore at any point. He also objected to vessels being permit- 
ted to enter our harbors to purchase bait under the article of 
the treaty by which, under license, vessels can enter for 
certain purposes, and he went on to show that this would 
lead to smuggling unless a large addition was made to the 
customs staff. Iam afraid that, as long as foreign vessels 
are allowed to enter our harbors, a3 long as duties are 
levied, there will be a necessity for that, and, whether those 
vessels enter our harbors to purchase bait or anything else, 
for barter or for gold, as long as people require certain 
goods, those goods will be landed on shore unless steps are 
taken to prevent it. He also says those vessels will fish 
within the three-mile limit, unless cruisers are there to 
guard against that. How is this to be provented? We 
have a long coast, and whether vessels come in for bait, or 
drift in, as they claimed last year, they will come in. As 
has been stated by the hon. gentleman, if the fish are there 
they will come after them, and I do not think the fact that 
they can come in to buy bait is of any consequence in that 
connection. Then the hon. gentleman says that we ought 
to wait untilthe Senate of the United States havo dealt 
with this question. Ido not agree with him in that. Ido 
not think it is desirable that we should place ourselves in 
the position of a subordinate Legislature to the Senate of 
the United States, I think, as far as this matter is concerned, 
we are a sovereign Legislature within ourselves in regard 
to approving or disapproving of this treaty, and it is for us 
to deal with matters of interest to our own people without 
reference to the Senate of the United States. He says we 
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I do not | outside the three-mile limit allows the mackerel to find a 


hold with him on that point, and I will give my grounds. | home there, where they are less disturbed, and larger quan- 


We have been charged with carrying on our protective 
service ina barbarous manner, it has been charged that 
we have followed practices that would not be followed by 
any other civilised nation, and, if that is the case, if this 
matter should come to arbitration at any time, and that 
assumption prevailed, it is quite clear that we would have 
to surrender these points. So it is better for us to show 
that we are prepared to accept this rational and modern 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1818, and in so doing we 
shall have the sympathy of all nations outside. Should 
the matter be referred to arbitration later, the arbitrator 
certainly would not be prejudiced against us as a nation 
pursuing barbarous and irrational practices. I also fail to 
see the point which he tried to make in asserting that 
the treaty as now made precludes further negotiation, and 
finally closes any possibility of the American market 
being opened for our fish, which he as well as [ and 
every man who handies fish, must desire and everyone who 
is enterested in the fishing community must equally desire ; 
bat, so far from that itseems to me that we have placed our- 
selves in the very best position possible for this. Tho 
plenipotentiaries on either side were not permitted to make 
alterations in the tariff; they could only submit them 
but, while they stated that they were not authorised 
to negotiate on the basis of a tariff arrangement, they 
so made their arrangements that, until the fish are 
placed on the free list, the American vessels that fish 
off our coasts will be at a disadvantage in this respect, 
that, even if they have licenses, they willhave to pay a 
license feo therefor, and, therefore, they will be at a greater 
expense thaa our vessels will be. The hon, gontleman pro. 
duced a book which he appeared to think an authority on 
the matter of fish, and he said, if the Minister of Finance 
had had this book which [hold in my hand, he would not 
have negotiated this treaty. Why not? What is there in 
this book to preclude it? I have also a copy of the book 
in my hand, and I do not find anything in this book to pre- 
vent the Minister of Finance negotiating this treaty. I 
find that the hon. gentleman stated some facts from this 
book, and also I regret to say that, no doubt 
entirely unintentionally on his part, he made some 
misrepresentations of facts, Hs quoted from a 
table aod said that the total importation of mack- 
erel into the United States in 1887 was 99,995 bar- 
rels, and he mentioned how much the catch of mackerel in 
the United States had been reduced since they were shut 
out of our inshore fisheries ; but, when [ examined this re- 
turn a little more attentively, I found that that amount is 
the total receipts in the Boston fish market of domestic and 
foreign catch, Then he went on to say that, as our catch 
was small compared with theirs, the price of mackerel was 
regulated by the home caich there, and our importation had 
to pay the duty, Without going into that question more 
fully at the present moment, I find that the domestic re- 
coipts in the Boston market are 25,664 barre!s, and the 
foreign receipts 51,643 barrels; so that the foreign receipts 
in Boston are twice as much as the domestic receipts, in 
mackerel, If his argument is good for anything—and I am 
prepared to endorse it on that point that, where there is a 
sufficiency of the article in the market the importer will 
pay the duty if he chooses to send in any more, but that 
where there is not a sufficiency the consumer will pay the 
duty, and the home prodacer will gain the bonefit—here 
we see that the imported article is double the quantity 
of the home production; but that is only in the Boston 
fish market. There really was a larger catch than 
that in New Hagland, amounting to 88,000 barrels, which 
was the smallest catch for forty years. I think that isa 
proof that oar protection of our fisheries, as I maintain and 


as our fishermen maintain, and our keeping the Americans! 
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tities will fall into the hands of our fishermen, who fish in 
a better and more methodical manner than the Americans, 
and the Americans will take a smaller quantity year after 
year. The fish have a sort of intelligence, and they will 
come within the three-mile limit where they are less dis- 
turbed. The hon. gentleman who preceded me, the hon. 
member for Lunenburg (Mr. Hisenhauer), is a gentleman 
for whose opinions on the fishery question I have tho 
highest respect. No man in this House is a better authority 
on fish than he is, aud he deserves the highest credit for the 
impulse he has given to the county he represents, and for 
the intelligent way in which he has built up the trade there, 
All honor to him for it, but when he spoke on this point, he 
naturally spoke from the point of view of the particular 
branch of the fishery trade in which he is interested. 
He has a special interest. The inhabitants of the county of 
Lunenburg are much more engaged in that business, as he 
said himself. He spoke most fairly on the subject. He 
told us that his constituents were deeply interested in the 
deep-sea fisheries, but he went on and told us, and I give 
him credit for that too, how they were interested. He said 
that when the Americans, under the Washington Treaty, 
were given entrance to our harbors to buy bait, the price 
of bait rose $3 per barre) for herring; that since the abro- 
gation of that treaty the deep-sea fishermen had been en- 
abled to buy their bait for 50 per cent. less. He showed us 
that during the treaty, the fitting out of a vessel going to 
the Grand Banks for bait, would amount to from $600 to 
$',000; whereas since the abrogation of the treaty, thoy 
could purchase the same quantity of bait at from $3.40 to 
$400. Well, Sir, who getsthat money ? Where is it spent ? 
Why, they buy their bait from the inshore fishermen, and 
these get the money, You wiil observe by this that the 
protection of the inshore fishermen has conduced to their 
advantazo. The permission is renewed, and the price of 
bait will again rise. But if it raises the price of bait, 
that bait will be bought from the toilers along our 
coast, and they will get the money for it; in 
that sense the treaty would not be an injury to 
the inshore fishermen. Now he also made the point that 
it is most desirable that the duty should be taken off all 
sorts of fish, including codfish, because the United States 
people were our best market for our best class of codfish ; 
and if they took them off our hands, they would enable us 
to obtain a higher price in the market that takes the largest 
quantity of our fish, but a second class article, that is the 
West Iudies. Now, Sir, Ido not hesitate to say that it is 
most desirable that the duty should be taken off. He 
touched upon another matter in regard to the application 
of the license fee, assuming that the Americans are going 
to pay it, and from what { saw in my county, they are 
already making arrangements todoso. The hon. gentle- 
man from Halifax says that we got nothing and that the 
Americans Government got everything under the treaty. It 
we get nothing, and they get everything, I think the fairest 
way to ascertain is to ask, in the first place: What are the 
interests of our fishermen ? We are dealing with a very di- 
vided interest. Ido not say that the interest of the various 
classes of fishermen along our shores are antagonistic, but I 
do say they are diversified and different one from the other, 
They are all important. There is a large amountof capital 
invested in each of these industries. We will take, first, 
the shore fishermen. Now, how are our shore fishermen to 
suffer under this arrangement? Sir, when | had the mis- 
fortune, or the good fortune—I am not prepared to say 
which it was,—of running two elections during the last 
year, in a fishing county, as my cpponont was opposed to 
the Government, I heard everything that could bo said 
against the Government, and every point possible was made 
in order to throw discredit upon the Government, One of 
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the points that was made in December last was that the 
Minicter of Finance had gone to Washington and that he 
would palm off, he would surrender, the snore fisheries to 
the fishermen of the United States, and that no price we 
could obtain would be sufficient to compensate our shore 
fishermen for the surrender of those fisheries, The Finance 
Minister has come back, but he has not parted with our 
shore fisheries; and although the hon, member for Halifax 
says he is sorry that the Americans did not ark for them, 
I, Sir, am very glad they did not ask for them, andI am very 
glad they did not get them, because I consider they are of 
the greatest value to us. When I talked to our shore fisher- 
men, and in all my communications and conversation with 
them, ‘ whatever you do,” they said, “ keep the Americans 
outside the three-mile limit.” Well, Sir, they are to be kept 
out, and not only that, but a very lucrative market is to be 
opened to our fishermen, if the treaty is ratified; and if, by- 
and-bye, the duty is taken off fish, or the modus vivendi is 
established a very lucrative market will be opened to them 
and they will be benefited by a vast increase in the price of 
bait that they will be able to sell, not only to our own fisher- 
men but also to the Americans. Now, Sir, we have a 
second class, the deep sea fishermen, those in whom the 
hon. member for Lunenburg is particularly interested, and 
in whom I am largely interested and whom I largely 
represent, ‘Their principal desire is that the duty be taken 
off fish going into the States. But, Sir, how can we com. 
pel the Congr: ss of the United States to take that duty off ? 
You recollec’, >ir, the old story of a traveller with a cloak 
on; and the sun and the wind were contesting which should 
get his cleak off first, In this case the wind will not get 
that cloak off first; the sun may. We may succeed by 
offering them certain inducements, we may get that cloak 
off, we may get the duty taken off, In the first place let 
us show thein, as we are doing, as we have done under this 
treaty, that we are animated by no hostile spirit, that we are 
prepared to meet them in a fair and reasonable 
way. When they come to pay their license fee year after 
year, they will see that, on the whole, it will be 
advantageous for them not to pay the license fee, 
that it will be as’well for them to enter into competition 
with us in their market, as to continue the present system 
of competition, That being the view, I think we have 
adopted the very best plan, under the circumstances, of 
getting the duty taken off. Now, there is a third and a very 
important class, and that is the inshore fishermen, and 
those who supply them. To them it will be avery great 
boon that the American fishermen may come into our 
harbors, may come upon our coasts and purchase such 
supplies as they need ‘under the treaty, or under the 
modus vivendi. It will tend to increase the consumption of 
the products of our soil, and other products, even our 
manufactured products and also stimulate trade among 
themselves, One large and important industry there, is 
the collection of ice in winter. Now, ice is supplied now 
only to our own fishermen, but under this arrangement, it 
will be supplied, on a very much larger scale, to American 
fishermen as well. Frost is cheap in our country, and s0 is 
water, and we can make ice on a large scale, and sell an 
article that does not cost much except in the labor of 
gathering it. Then we have a fourth class, that is the class 
who man the Gloncester fishing vessels. It is a common 
delusion among the people of the United States, which they 
manifested when they got up this cry about our shameful 
treatment of their fishermen. They said: This is an in- 
dustry of extreme importance to us, it must be protected, 
because it is the only nursery for our navy in time of war. 
Why, Sir, men from the Provinces man the United States 
fishing vessels, and therefore they have to be considered 
too. That is a very important element in the consideration 
of this question. One of the great grievances of these men 
is that they cannot visit their home during the summer, 


Now, if this treaty is carried into effect, or if the modus 
vivendi is adopted, and they obtain a license, they 
will practically be able to visit their homes, They 
often run into port from the Roseway Banks and the 
Western Bank, to shelter on our coast, and in doing 
so one of their great grievances will be removed. I 
mention this because, even in the matter of duty, as 
a rule, the crews of vessels receive one-half the out-turn, 
Now, it is the impression that they are protecting Ameri- 
can fishermen, that the duty is practically a bounty which 
goes to Americ n fishermen as opposed to Provincial fisher- 
men; but, as a matter of fact, these fishermen, not wild 
harum-scarum young men, but for the most part fathers of 
families who have made a practice of going away to the 
United States, who own they do not do any better when 
they go, but who go because they have been in the habit of 
going and do not like to change the system, obtain one-half 
of the present duty so long as the duty is imposed. So the 
duty, instead of going into American pockets, largely goes 
into the pockets of our own fishermen, 


Anhon. MEMBER. Oh, oh. 


Geo, LAURIE, Perhaps, if the hon. gentleman will 
visit the Maritime Provinces he will fiad out that what I 
am saying is an actual fact; I am not speaking what I have 
read, but I am speaking whatI know. There are disad- 
vantages in connection with shipping in United States 
vessels, They are more reckless in sailing than our 
vessels, and while they do make larger returns they 
also make larger losses. I now refor to the book, 
which the Finance Minister was told he should have 
referred to more frequently, and I find that the losses of 
Gloucester vessels during the season of 1887 amounted 
to 22 vessels and 145 lives, of which Iam sorry to say «a 
very large proportion, far more than the majprity, were 
those of fishermen from the Lower Provinces. I think, as I 
mentioned already, that the county which I have the honor 
(o represent, where political fecling as a rule runs high has 
not undertaken, I am happy to say, to regard the fishery 
question from a party point of view. The people regard it 
from the commercial and practical point as to whether it 
will be a benefit to them or whether it will be injury, and 
the consensus of 0; inioW, even by those who are on other 
points politically opposed to the Government, is that on the 
whole the new treaty willbe a very great benefit. Their 
idea was, and their idea still is, as it must be the 
idea of every sensible man, that if ia discussing the 
Treaty of 1818 with the United States we were to 
hold to our extreme position in regard to its inter- 
pretation and claim everything that we could claim 
under the treaty, no progress would be made. The 
United States did not contend that our position was a false 
one further than that our interpretation was not in har- 
mony and consonance with the modern yiew, and, therefore, 
they were not prepared to abide by it. This is not the only 
instance of a nation refusing to abide by a treaty. We can 
go back to a time within the recollection of most of us when 
this occurred. After the Crimean war the Treaty of Paris 
was signed by France, England and Sardinia and by Russia, 
and under it Russia bound herself to certain conditions in 
the Black Sea; but when France was prostrated at the 
feet of Germany in 1870, Russia then thought it would 
be a good time to repudiate the treaty. She has done 
so. I say, therefore, it is all very well for us to 
assert that the treaty laid down such and such condi- 
tions, and, therefore, to the end of time, we are bound 
by them. Nations—it may be a matter of bad faith— 
need not do so; the precedent of violating treaties has 
been set, and being set it has been practically copied by 
our neighbors. It, therefore, was not wise for us to stand 
up and demand the full requirements of the treaty, like 
Shylock, but rather to obtain the best interpretation we 
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could and satisfy the reasonable views of the Americans, s0 | 


long as they were not seriously to our injury. 1 conceive 
that while the treaty does not fully satisfy either party, 
neither has strong reason to complain. It was charged 
against the Government time and again that they should 
have arrived at some reasonable understanding in regard to 
this matter some years ago. If it was wrong for them not to 
arrive at a reasonable understanding then, surely it is right 
to have arrived at a reasonable one now, on the principle at 
all events that it is better late than ever, but at the same time 
the Minister of Finance has shown good reasons why this 
was not done, and I believe the majority of the people, 
judging from the expressions used throughout the country, 
are prepared to endorse the view that he expressed, that 
the opportunity was not offered until lately, and that at 
the earliest possible moment our Government and the 
British Government availed themselves of the opportunity, 
with the result that we now know. I[think itis all very 
well to say that the treaty is only a concession to secure 
the peace of the Empire. I think the Empire has acertain 
claim upon us and is interested in our keeping on good terms 
with our neighbors. The country from which we spring, the 


country that furnishes an army and navy to work with, 


ours and that enforces oar treaties and supports them is 
worthy of some consideration, and this reasonable and modern 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1818 has placed us in a posi: 
tion that, even if the United States Senate should refuse to 
ratify this treaty, we have the distinct pledge and guaran- 
teed support of the mother country to enforce our conten- 
tions and enforce our rights. There is one further point 
on which I should like to touch; it is that dwelt on by the 
hon, member for Lunenburg (Mr. Eisenhauer) and it is a 
matter worthy of consideration. The modus vivendi is to be 
introduced under a system by which a license is to he paid 
by the Un'ted States vessels for certain privileges, which 
are to be granted to them free when our fish can go in free 
to the United States, Until the United States vessels are 
taxed oa the one hand, practically a bounty is given to 
them in the shape of the duty when they carry their fares 
back to port. They benefit and our vessels suffer to 
that extent—they are in a worse position by the amount 
of the bounty. The contention of the hon, member for 
Lunenburg (Mr. Hisenhauer) is a most reasonable one, 
and I hope the matter may receive the consideration of the 
Government. Itis not a matter in connection with the 
treaty but a matter of municipal regulation, and the sug- 
gestion is that the amount of the licenses paid by the 
United States vessels shall go for the benefit of our fisher- 
men, 80 as to compensate them in some degree for the duty 
that is charged on their fish going into the United States, 
so as to place them on an equal footing with those who fish 
on the same banksand carry, to a large extent, their fish to 
the same markets, but who have the advantage of that 
bounty in their favor. Under all these circumstances I feel, all 
things considered, that while we have made concessions to 
the United States, which I think will meet their reasonable 
requirements, I do not think our fishermen have suffered 
to any serious extent, and therefore, I feel it to be my 
duty as representing a fishing constituency to support and 
vote for this treaty. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Spoaker, I feel that on rising to 
address the House on this occasion I am speaking on 
perhaps one of the most important subjects that has ever 
occupied the attention of this colonial legislature since the 
Dominion was formed, It is not too much to say that per- 
haps no question has ever come before us which has caused 


and interest to Her Majesty’s Ministers in the colonies 

as this fishery question. And, Sir, { am more than 

pleased to find that the gentlemen who have spoken upon 
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that question on both sides of the House have spoken on it 
as I believe free from any influences of party politics and 
in a manner to show that we are prepared to approach the 
consideration of it and to continue the discussion of it in the 
same spirit, Sir, I listened with great attention to the 
very able and eloquent speech of the hon, tho 
Finance Minister, and while I have always admired that 
gentleman’s ability, and acuteness, and dignity and elo- 
quence, perhaps on no occasion has he ever presented & case 
to the House in which a bad case was so well put as that 
put by the hon. gentleman on Tuesday last. Sir, I listened 
to him with great attention when he asked this House to 
believe that the Government of which he was a member 
and the commission of which he was one of the represeta- 
tives of England, in securing this treaty had performed a 
feat which would command the admiration of Canada, and 
enure to the benefit of her people. Sir, on these points I 
differ with him, but though I may differ with him 
in relation to the praise that he takes for the 
Commission and tho laudation which he gave to gen- 
tlemen connected with it on the British side, and to the 
conclusions at which he arrived in reference to the benefits 
it would be to this country I must say that, looking at it, 
and looking at it in the consequences waich the perpetua- 
tion of peace with our great neighbors on the south will bring 
about, although I look at the treaty as perfectly giving 
away the interests of Canada in almost every particular, I 
must tell this House that “ give away ” as it is and what- 
ever the consequences of it may be, we have got to confirm 
and tocarry out the treaty, We have got to do that, Sir, not 
because it is a justora fair treaty to Canada, which it is not, 
and before I sit down I think I will be able if not to satisfy 
gentlemen on that side of the House I will be able at all 
events to induce the hon, the Minister of Finance to say that 
he eertainly has colored the advantages which he alleged 
Canada would receive rather tvo highly. I speak now not 
for the purpose of opposing the treaty but I speak for the 
purpose of putting the case of Canada fairly before this House 
and before the country. I do it not for the purpose of 
obstrustion, or bringing into disrepute the efforts of the 
hon. gentleman whose work during that long and 
tedious negociation of three months in Washington, 
I have do doubt was in the best interests as 
he conceived of the country which he served. 
I speak, Sir, for the purpose of placing that gentleman and 
the Government he represents on this side of the water, 
and the Government on the other side of the water that ac- 
credited him to Washington in the position which I think 
they ought to ba in, and to show that the credit they 
assume to adopt, for having accomplished the conclusion 
of a difficult yuestion is not of that creditable character to 
them which the hon. gentleman assumes it is. Sir, these 
gentlemen believe that in accomplishing peace at any price 
they have accomplished a benefit for the country. Well, 
Sir, they have. Peace at any price is an advantage to 
Canada in her position in relation to our great neighbors to 
the south. Peace at any price is an advantage to Canada in 
the situation in which we are placed and in consideration 
of the way we have been deserted by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in England and by that British Government which the 
hon. gentleman has stated to us when he spoke the other 
day when he said: That when we appear at a com- 
mission or a convention or a public assembly of any 
kind our weight and our influence is measured 
by the power that is bohind us, and I sitting 


/at that commission in Washington as the represent- 


28110 é ative of the greatest Empire in the world, felt that my 
so much agitation, so much public attention on the part. 


of Her Majesty’s Ministers at home and so much trouble 


statements and words carried with them a weight which I 
could not have assumed nor could have carried had I beea 
simply a representative of Canada. Perhaps in some cases 
the hon. gentleman might be right. It is an advantage 
when we appear in a representative character to have 
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power and influence behind us, to have a moral and 
material weight that can carry out our wishes or that can 
enforce our wishes wilh power if it is necessary, or with 
that moral weight which it is always desirable to have. 
But, Sir, when that moral power and that moral weight is 
simply @ name, as it has been for forty years past, then, 
Sir, I think it is of little use to a man sent to represont the 
interests of a country like Canada, and is it not’a considera- 
tion, That is the position which I assume, and before I 
will sit dowa I think I will satisfy my hon. friend and the 
gentlemen who sit beside him, as weil as gentlemen on this 
side of the House, that Iam right. In making that state- 
ment { am making a statement which the records of the 
last fifty years will sustain, and, Sir, when I come to that 
part of my speech, or rather my explanation, becauze I 
will not call it a spoech, I will ask the forbearance of this 
House if I have to delay for some time, perhaps it may be 
too long in reading authorities with regard to the statement 
Iam making that the record of the last forty years has been 
an Brilish desertion of the interests of her brightest and 
greatest colony. My hon. friend devoted a great part of 
his time to laudation of the gentlemen with whom he was 
associated. With that I will not pretend to find much fault, 
but I will say this with relation to Mr. Chamberlain, whom 
the hon. gentleman said: No man in England could have 
been selected more fit to represent England and to secure 
the inte: ests of Canada at Washington than the Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, That Mr. Chamberlain is an able and a 
clever man no one will deny. That he occupies a promi- 
nent position in the political life of England is true, that he 
may have rendered services to the country of his birth and 
of his occupation is also true, but, Sir, when he was selected 
to come out avd to represent Canadian interests—or rather 
nominally English interests, but practically Canadian in- 
terests—at Washington, I differ with my hon. friend when 
he says that the selection was a good one, and that no 
more fitting man could have been selected to occupy that 
position. Sir, surely Mr. Chamberlain showed before he 
left England that he wanted and lacked that discretion 
which a statesman should possess, At a public meeting 
shortly before he left England he boasted of the position he 
was going to occupy and said that he was going out and 
that he would conclude atreaty and he particularly referred 
to the claims which had been made and which could not 
and ought not be sustained. Sir, what would you think of 
a juryman going ona jury to try a man for his life, who 
told us before he went on that jury that he knew the man 
was guilty. Suppose you appointed a person as arbitrator 
what would you think of a man stating before ho went on 
there that he was going to give a verdict against you. That 
is the position of Mr. Chamberlain, But there is another 
objection to Mr. Chamberlain and I think it is a subject of 
regret, because of it, that he was appoiated. We know, Sir, 


that there is a very powerful section of the British Empire’ 


whohave a great cause of grievance againt the who!o 
country. We know in Ireland where the people have been 
striving and struggling, whether rightly or wrongly—I 
believe rightly myself whatever difference of opinion there 
may be about that—I say whether rightly or wrongly they 
have been struggling for privileges which have been denied 
them, and Mr, Chamberlain has been one of those men who 
have taken a strong part against those national aspirations 
of the Irish people. Sir, when we look at the United 
States and find the composite character of its population, 
when we ficd the large number of seven or eight millions, 
if not more, of Irishmen and their descendants who are in 
that country and wherever Irishmen are you find them 
oceupying prominent positions in the executive of the coun- 
try, in the iegislative halls and in the administration of 
the public affairs. Will anyone tell me if we desire to get 
that treaty passed —if it is a desirable treaty to pass—that 
the fact that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was appointed to 
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come out to endeavor to secure the treaty was calculated 
to recommend him to that important and influential 
class of people in America who have something toray 
about the passage of this treaty before the Senate? 
Sir, my impression is that Mr. Chamberlain made a mistake 
in his utterances, and my impression is that the British 
Government made a mistake on the part of Canada in 
selecting Mr. Chamberlain for the position. Perhaps I 
might have said nothing about that were it not that my 
hon. friend, with a generous desire to speak friend.y of the 
men with whom he has been associated, felt it necessary to 
give Mr Chamberlain an amount of laudation and credit to 
which I have grave doubts about his being entitled. That 
is my justification for referring to him; and had the hon. 
gentleman not brought before this House Mr. Chamberlain’s 
public services, his great ability, and his fitness tor the 
position, and praised the Government who selected him, I 
should not have felt it necessary to refer to him in the way 
[ have done. With rezard to Sir Sackville West, I believe 
him to be avery respectable man. He also came in for a 
considerable degree of praise and laudation from the hon, 
gentleman. We know that in his association with other 
men, the great talents and abilities of our friend the hon, 
Minister of Finance command attention and respect, We 
know that Sir Sackville West is and has been all his life 
an employé in the diplomatic service of the British Govern- 
ment, and we know that his object is to serve the British 
Government. Serve Canada! What cares Sir Sackville 
West for Canada? What cares Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
for Canada ? What they desire to secure is the commenda. 
tion of Eogland and the English Government. That is the 
thiog they have aimed at, and that is the thing they have 
obtained by this treaty. Sir, my hon, friend, in his speech 
of Tuesday last, gave a historical account of the fishery 
question for the past one hundred years. He pointed out 
what the arrangements were under the Treaty of 1783; 
then he came to the Treaty of Ghent; then he came to the 
convention of 1818; and he went on to toll ns that the British 
Government had for the last forty years abandoned the view 
they had entertained as to the construction of the Treaty of 
Ghent for the previous forty years. The hon. gentleman 
noticed me shaking my head when he made that statement 
because I knew it was not true. Ido not mean to impute 
wilful misstatements to the hon. gentleman. I would be 
sorry to do that, and if anything I say would seem to have 
that bearing, I know he will believe that I would not desire 
in the least to doubt his word, or suppose that he would 
make a statement to this House which he knew to be in- 
correct. But, Sir, | have been identified with this fishery 
question, Seven years of my life I spent in working it up. 
When I took it in hand the British Government was abont 
to desert us; and for seven years my efforts were directed 
to trying to keep those men on the other side of the water, 
in the British Foreign Office and in the Colonial Office,up to 
their work, and preventing them from sacrificing and desert- 
ing Canada, Sir, 1am making bold statements, but I will 
prove them before lsitdown. The hon. gentleman next 
referred to the Treaty of 1854, effected by Lord Hlgin, and 
he pointed out the great advantages which we had derived 
from that treaty, and I entirely agree with him. I believe 
that that treaty was the first entering wedge of free com- 
mercial intercourse between Canada and the United 
States. During the twelve years that that treaty lasted, 
to 1866, more real commercial progress and prosperty 
were developed in Canada, more farming industries were 
created, more mechanical employments were given to our 
people, than they had at any period up to that time. Sir, 
it was a matter of regret, not alone to the people of one 
section of this country—for we were then a number of 
isolated Provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and British Columbia, with separate Gov- 
ernments, and old Canada united—but every Province 
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sharing in the benefits of that treaty, regretted its abroga- 
tion at the instance of the American Government, Sir, the 
hon. gentleman stated rightly that efforts were made by 
the several Goverr ments to bring about a renewal of that 
treaty. Their efforts failed, l am sorry to say. Neither 
one party nor the other of the politzcal parties in this 
country was to blame for that failure. It arose from the 
fact, as the hon, gentleman rightly stated, that an un- 
founded prejudice existed, whether rightly or wrongly, 
based on the belief that we had favored the southern portion 
of the United States in the internecine struggle which had 
been carried on in that country for six or seven years. 
Whether we did or did not may be a matter of opinion, but 
my hon. friend’s statement was correct, I have no doubt, 
that a very large portion of the people of this country sy m- 
pathised with the North, because for one man who was 
found in the Southern army, six or seven or eight were to 
be tound in the Northern. At any rate, the treaty was 
repealed, and the United States Government refused to 
renew it; and when Mr. George Brown and Mr. Justice 
Henry, who I am sorry is so low to-night —=— 


Mr. FERGUSON (Leeds). Better. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Iam glad to hear it, for the country 
can ill spare a man like him, who has taken such a prom- 
nent part in this country, both in his political and judicial ca- 
pacity. When he was sent from Nova Scotia and Sir Albert 
Smith from New Brunswick and the gentlemen from 
Canada went to Washington and failed to cbtain a renewal 
of the Treaty in 1066, it was a matter of great regret in ail 
the Provinces. Those who remember the bh story cf 
Canada will remember the position the country was in at 
that time. Old Canada was so torn with political dissen- 
sions that there was scarcely a Government that could last 
a week with any degree of certainty. We found one of the 
old Provinces struggling against another, and it was then 
that the idea struck the right hon, gentleman at the head 
of the Government and a number of hon. gentlemen con- 
nected with him, to form a confederation of British America, 
Sir, we did form it, and | am proud to say that 1 took some 
part in its formation. As the Premier of my own Piovince, 
after one defeat I was successful in bringing the Province 
into line and inducing it to enter the Coufederation, When 
I came here and took the position of Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, what did I find? I found that those gentlo- 
men, in 166, the year before we came here, had protested 
against the efforts of the British Government to induce us 
to allow the Americans to come in and occupy our fisheries 
for a year. I will say for the Government of that day that 
they wrote a most pungent dispatch, in which, although 
requested by the British Government, they refused to allow 
the Americans to vome in and ovcupy our fisheries as they 
had done under the treaty. They communicated with the 
Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, and those Governments, out of defer- 
ence to the wishos expressed by the British Ministers, 
consented, as did the Government of Canada, to an arrange- 
ment for allowing the Americans to come in on 
paying a tax of half a dollar a ton, That arrangement 
was come to in response to a dispatch of Sir Edward 
Cardwell, then Colonial Minister. That despatch can be 
found in a return brought down in response to a motion 
made by Mr. Blake in 1872. Sir Edward Cardwell urged 
the Government of the Provinces to permit the Americans 
to occupy the fisheries on the same terms as they did before, 
stating that if they would consent to that, beiv » the year 
Was out some hew arrangement would be mad», Woe did it, 
the several Provinces did it, and before tho term came 
around again in 1867, we had formed Confederation, and 
the duty was imposed upon me of creating the Department 
of Marine and Fisheries. I did create that department, and 


I think that I can appeal with satisfaction to the House | 


Mr, Mitro#eLy, 


|and to the people generally to say whether, during my 
record of seven and ¢-half years, I did not perform my 
duty faithfully and effectively. When, Sir, in 1867, we 
were appealed to again renew the arrangement, I was 
called upon toenquire into and makea report on the matter, 
and I did make a report which is contained in the public 
records of this Parliament. In that report, I recommended 
an increase of duty and consented to a continuance of the 
arrangement, but only for one year more, That year passed 
away. Ihe number of vessels the first year was considerably 
larger than the second and when we were applied the third 
year to allow the Americans to fish, we resented the appli- 
cation, We increased the duty, but consented only to put it 
on for one year more. Before that year was finished, I found 
that the British Government had again weakenod and when 
I studied up the history of the question for tho previous 
sixty or seventy years, I found that whilo the British 
Government had strictly enforced the headland question 
and the exclusion of Americans from the bays, and 
protected our inshore fisheries, about which there was 


never a dispute, for forty years after the Treaty 
of 1818 was made, yet, when in 154 the Higin 
Treaty was made, our exclusive rights over these 
fisheries were suspended during its existence, for 


twelve years, and the Americans were permitted to go in 
and participate in the fishories under that treaty while it 
lasted. But when that treaty expired, in 186, England 
resumed the protection of the fisheries of Canada and en- 
forced the Treaty of 1818, as she had done up to the period 
of the Elgin Treaty, when our exclusive rights were given 
up. In place however of defending the position of Canada, 
as she had done for the previous forty years, we found that 
she weakened, and a larze amount of correspondence had 
to be carried on to stiffen the British Ministers, but 
while occasionally they would stiffen, they would 
‘weaken again. When the hon. the Minister of 
Finance taunted me with the fact that we had not 
carried out our first instructions, he knew the reason, 
and [ am surprised he did not do me the justice of explain- 
ing that it was uodor instructions from the British Govern- 
ment that I had issued my orders to carry out the instruc- 
tions of Sir Edward Cardwell. Under this pressure, we 
had to recall our firat instructions and to limit the excla- 
sion to bays six miles in width instead of t2n miles. From 
that time, my efforts commenced; and let anyone refer to 
the volumes of sessional papers in the library and read 
over the efforts that were made during those seven years to 
protect the iaterests of Canada, and he will see, at all 
events, that the Government of that day did their duty by 
Canada, and insisted upon the British Government not 
abandoning their rights. I will not pass this stage without 
paying a tribute to the right hon. the leader of the 
Government, for whatever may have been my feelings 
‘about him of later years, in those days, at least, 
he stood out for the interests of the country that he gov- 
erned; and in every instance, without one single deviation, 
he took my part in my efforts to bring the Colonial and 
Foreign Ministers of Hny!and, who were both weakening in 
the interests of Canada, to their senses, aud we did bring 
them to their senses pretty well. What came next? In 
1870, a crisis arose in relation to the fishery question, It 
was evident to every one in the Cabinet and out of it that 
the British Government were weakening in sustaining our 
claims. First, in 1866, they asked us to allow the Americans 
to come in for one year; thea they asked us to allow them 
to come in for another year ; and then, in 1868, for another 
| year; andin 1869, at last, a little rebellion of a mental 
' character arose in the minds of some of us at least. It 
became my duty to deal with that question, and I did deal 
with it, But before discussing this point, I may ask the 
permission of this House to read in reply to the statement 
of the hon, gentleman my report, because his remarks 
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imply nothing less than that I went back on my report and 
the posi'ion I assumed when [ issued the orders and circu. 
lars to the marine police which I had org mised. In that 
report, I will prove that the statement of the hon. gentle- 


man that the British Government had stood by Canada was | 


not correct. 


Sir CHARLRS TUPPER. My hon. friend has entirely | 


misapprehended my whole argument, and my reference to 
himself. Ho has not only misapprehended my argumont, 
but he has completely inverted the argument, and I will 
ask any gentleman who has Looked at the verbatim report 
of my speech, if my argument is not this, that while Her 
Majosty’s G vernment had technically always sustained the 
extreme heallands extension, and the exclusion of th» 
American fishermen from our bays, they had refused to 
sustain my hon. friand in his efforts to shut the American 
fishermen out of bays that are not less than ten miles in 
wilth. My argument was the reverse of what my hon, 
friend says it was. I showed that he had made that effort. 
I read his instructions to the House in which he had upheld 
the ten-mile limit and gave his instructions to that effect to 
the cruisers, and I read Lord Granville’s despatch not to 
to carry out those instructions, but to limit the exclusion 
to the three-mile limit. I showed that my hon, friend had 
been obliged, under the pressure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who would not support the larger contention, to issue 
further instructions in accordance with the expressed request 
of Lord Durham. 


Mr. MITCHELL. 
gentleman did say. 


‘CT will now, Sir, proceed to deal with the subject of the trea‘y itself, 
and I take up first the most important queztion, that of delimitation. [ 
need not tell you that thatis a question whieh for seventy years has 
beenan open sore. Itis a question, which from the day the Treaty of 
1818 was signed down to the present hour, as my hon. friend from 
Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) knows, has been s most fertile cause of 
discussion between the United States and Great Britain and Canada, 
The Americans have maintained from the very outset that what we 
termed our exclusive right to shut them out of all bays wags not well 
founded in the treaty.”’ 


That is not correct, 


‘« They have maintained for seventy years that they had an indefea- 
sible right under that treaty to approach within three miles. of the shore 
of any bay orindentation. My hon. friend shakes his head; but 1 hold 
in my hand authorities, and I could give them to him by the score, in 
which they have again and again maintained that position, and 
demanded that right. 


‘‘ Mr. MITCHELL. Did not Great Britain for forty years enforce her 
construction of that Treaty of 1818 ? 


‘Sir CHARLES TUP?PRH&. I can only say that nobody knows better 
than my hon. friend that Great Britain induced him to recall his regu- 
lations and instructions.”’ 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Hear, hear. 
M. MITCHELL— 


“After he had issued them, and restricted his jurisdiction to within 
three miles of the shore. 


‘Mr. MITCHELL. And why? Becaus3 Great Britaia could con- 
trol the Government of this country, aud I had to do it; that is why. 


“ Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Never mind My hon. friead’s enquiry was 
as to the position of Great Britain, andI giveit to him. Great Britain 
has always coatendad, and has rightly contended, for technical exclu- 
sion from any bay.” 
What I contend is that there was no technical exclusion for 
the first forty years, but there was an actual exclusion up to 
the year 1854 when the Higin Treaty pat our rights in sus- 
pense. That is what I contend and what I will prove before 
Iam through. 

‘And the Orowa officars of Hagland have sustainel that contention. 


Bat my hon. friend kaows that it ig oae thing to holla technical con- 
Struction, and it is anothar to undertake to enforce it.” 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. MITCHAHLL. My hon. friend has interjected that 
word “ technical ” into this discussion, I have never found any 
such word in any of the correspondence or the despatches, 


I will read exactly what the hon. 


which I have read and studied, and which [ think [ under- 
stand pretty well, during the seven years of my experience 
in that department, and forthe previous forty years dowa 
to 1854 


“Mr. MITOHELL Will the hon. gentleman let me put one question 
to him? He states that Great Britain has held a technical construction 
of the Treaty of 1818. [ would say thst Great Britain has effectually en- 
forced her technical construction for forty years. And with reference 
to what the hon. gentleman says about exclusion from bays, the firat de- 
cision was given in reference to the Bay of Fundy, where the headland 
on one side was American and the headland on the other wis Canadian 
or Nova Scotian. That was the firat give away of our treaty rights. 


“Sir CHARLES TUPPER. My hon. friend then means that for the 
first forty years Great Britaio held a particular view which she has abane 
doned for the 1a3t forty years ” 


{be House will see how the hon, gentleman, with thit as- 
tuteness which characterises all his debates im this House, 
and, for anything I know, in other places, twists my words 
ani puts @ construction on my utterances which they would 
not bear. I do not say that he does that deliberately, but 
it is the diplomatic construction which he has learned in the 
last few years; and | may say that I congratulate him on 
the improvement in his treatment of public men, on there 
being less of the heavy attack and more of the suwaviter in 
modo than there was before he took his residence in London 
and associated with peeresses and lords and kings and 
princes, 


“Mr. MITCHELL. I do not mean that.” 
You see he would try to get that forced upon me, 


‘¢T do not mean that. I will say whatI mean if the hon. gentleman 
willlet me. J say that for the first forty years Great Britain legiti- 
mately enforced thst contention and the Americans recognis:d it.’’ 


And I will prove that too. 


‘‘Under the decision in the case of the Bay of Fundy, one side of 
which was American and the other side Nova Scotian, it. was held 
that that bay was not exclusively an English bay, and upon the decision 
in that case our rights were given away and suspended by England, and 
were not enforced as strictly as they had been bef .re, ” 


And he closed the discussion there, and I submitted. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, My hon. friend has just 
stopped exactly where he should begin. I said, referring 
to the Department of Marine and Fisheries, that: 


“ From tha time it was organised under his charge he showed the 
greatest possible determination to hold on to all that he had, and to get 
as much as he could in the interests of Canada,’’ 


Was that charging my hon. friend with surrendering any- 
thing? It was the very reverse. 


‘‘Now, I will draw the attention of my hon. friend and the House to 
the fact that, actuated by that motive, in 1870, he sent out the follow- 
ing instructions: 

“(Tq such capacity your jurisdiction must be strictly confined within 
the limit of three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks or har- 
bors of Canada, with respect to any action you may take against Amer- 
ican fishing vessels and the United States citizens engaged in fishing.’ 


“Mr. MITCHELL. Under instructions from Englanj. 


“Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. Thisis before the pressure, as the 
hon. gentleman will see, but he went on trying to get in the thin end of 
another wedge, and I commend his attempt. He said: 

‘‘¢ Where any of the bays, creeks or harbors shall not exceed ten 
geographical miles in width, you will consider that the line of demar- 
cation extends from headland to head!and, either at the entrance of such 
bay, creek or harbor, or from and between given points on both sides 
thereof, at any place nearest the mouth, where the shores are les3 than 
ten miles apart; and may exclude foreign fishermen and fishing vessels 
therefrom, or seiz3, if found within three marine miles of the coast.’ 

‘¢ Then he went on to give the jurisdiction and the action that should 
be taken under it; and the bays from which he instructed his officers to 
exclude American fishing ves3els are those ten miles in width. What 
since? We have a despatch from Lord Granville to the Governor 
General: 

‘¢¢ Her Majosty’s Government hopes that the United States fishermen 
will not be for tha present prevented from fishing except within three 
miles from land or in bays which are less than six miles broad at the 
mouth.’ ” 


‘That is the answer to theinstructions. My hon. friend, [ grant you, 
was under compulsion; he was, [grant you, under pressure from Her 
Majesty’s Government; but that only makes the case stronger from my 
standpoint, anil my standpoint is that in the position we occupy, 
depenient upon Her Majesty’s Government’’ 
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So I very reluctantly interrupted him in order to show 
that, instead of attacking the hon. gentleman for not having 
discharged his duty, I really commended him for attempt: 
ing to carry out as far as he was able what we all thought 
were the rights of Canada, and I quoted the despatch of 
Lord Granville to show that it was under pressure from 
the Imperial Government that my hon. friend was not able 
to carry out his own views and wishes. I thought Ll ought 
to correct the erroneous impression which he had formed 
in regard to my remarks. 


Mr. MITCHELL. And my hon, friend wound up that 
portion of his argument by saying that the terms we had 
obtained at Washington were better than thore obtained 
before. Since there is a difference of opinion between my 
hon, friend and myself as to the attitude of the British 
Government on this matter, I wi!l proceed, with the per- 
mission of the House, to prove it. I hold in my henda 
State paper which has formed part of the records of this 
House. It was brought down thre yea 8 ago i+ answer to 
amotion for all papers connecied with the Washingion 
Treaty, which had not becn brought down on Mr. 
Blake’s motion, and this is one of them. I may say that I 
prepared this paper with great care, and there is nota 
statement of the greatest humiiation that England coald 
show in the treatment of her greatest colony. If the 
House will bear with me, I will read it, though it is rather 
long. It is dated, Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
4th July, 1870. And I may say that, of all the British 
statesmen I have had to correspond with, I never found one 
of them so weak in the back as Lord Granville. 1 may 
also say that [ dated that paper on the 4th July on purpose, 
for the signification of the date, so that they might under- 
stand it. 


‘(The undersigned had referred to him for report, a despatch from 
Lord Granville to the Governor General, under date the 6th ultimo, 
having reference to the instructions given to British and Canadian ves- 
sels for the protection of the fisheries, and also to instructions from the 
Colonial Office of 30th April last, extending the privileges of American 
fishermen beyond what they previously evjoyed, permitting them to 
enter bays not Jess than six miles wide, and directing that no vessel 
should be seized unless aciually taken within three miles of shore, or 
within a six-mile bay, as stated therein ; appended to which is a memo- 
randum from the Governor General, under date of 22nd June, inform- 
ing the Council that it is in’ispensable that the instructions issued to 
Canadian craisers shouid be brought into complete conformity with 
the latest instructions on the subject, issued by the Admiralty to Vice- 
Admiral Wellesley. 

‘‘ The undersigned has the honor to report that the instructions to 
Canadian cruisers were amended on the 27th ultimo, as reqnested by 
Lord Granville. 

“lt would appear that Lord Granville contemplated by the despatch 
to convey— 

‘Ist. That his telegram and despatch of the 30th April, were intended 
to modify the Colonial Office instructions of 12th April, 1866, wiile the 
council construed it as being required to be read in connection there- 
with, and they did not imagine that such an important concession of 
the rights of our fishermen, would have been made without consultation 
with, and the previous approval of the Canadian Government. 

‘‘2nd. That though the instructions from the Admizaity to the officers 
in command of ships of war employed in the protection of the fisheries, 
and from the Canadian Government to their officers similarly situated 
since April, 1866, which prohibited foreign fishermen from eatering 
bays less than ten miles wide at the mouth, and which instructions sug- 
gested that the forfeiture of such vessels was, if possible, only to be 
enforced when fishing had taken place within three miles of shore; yet, 
notwithstanding the instructions, His Lordsh:p now, for the first time, 
communicates to the Canadian Government the fact that it never was 
intended to be acted upon. 

(3rd. That if any doubt existed about the meaning of the instruc- 
tione, or ths possible chances of a trespasser being taken by Her 
Majesty’s cruisers, that doubt is now removed, inasmuch as his lord- 
ship intimates that it never was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that their vessels should seize a trespasser under any ci:cum- 
stances, and for fear of such a possibility his lordship now removes all 
chance of it by stating that ‘the effect of my desnaten, or rather of the 
letter of the Admiralty, which, it traasmitied for the concurrence of 
your Government was, as regards Her Majesty’s vessels, to make the 
direction of non-forfeiture so far absolute, as to require that no fishing 
vessel whatever should be seized, except within three miles, and for an 
offence committed within those limits. It was intendei to imply, 
though it was not expressed, that as the only ultimate means of exclud- 


ing Americans beyoud these limits was not to be used, the exclusioa | 


itself was not to be enforced, 
Mr. MITcoBELL, 
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‘¢ The Canadian Government, by the approved report of the under- 
signed, of the 20th December last, was pledged to Her Majasty’s Gov- 
ernment to maintain an efficient marine police to enforce the law 
within the three-mile lim‘t, in the belief that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would command respect to national rights outside thereof, and to 
which this Government conceived them to be pledged, as Domivion 
vessels, by the limitation of the exclusion of foreiga vessels to bays 
from tea to six miles wide, are precluded from, in any case, seizing 
beyond threa miles, and as British cruisers are now positively directed 
not to seize unless the offence is committed and the veasel actually 
seized within three miles of laud, the reasonable presumption is that 
Her Majesty’s cruisers are not intended to seize at all Asa matter of 
fact, they did not se'z9 a single trespasser in the past four years It 
will also appear, on reference to the reports of the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s vessels oa the station, that though they repeatedly boarded 
vessels within the three-mile limit, which vessels had no license, and 
were liable to seizure, there is no instance of a single seizure having 
been made.”’ 


There it is as clear as day that they are determined to 
abandon the whole thing, bat the three-mile limit aban- 
doned the head line question, abandon our bay, abandon 
everything bat the strip of three miles around the sinuosi- 
ties of our coast, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. MITCHELL, You will notsay “hear, hear” pretty 
soon. 


Aprit 138, 


—————SSs) 


“Tt would seem but reasonable, that if that policy ag laid down, is to 
be maintained, and acted upon, that our fishermen who have had actual 
possession of the privileges referred to up to 1854, and who again by 
the lapse cf the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866, were entitled to the same 
rights they enjoyed ia is54, should be maintzined ia their possession of 
ail these privileges. 

“7th. The despatch further remarks, that ‘they (Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment) do not abandon the hope that the question of abstract right 
may yet be avoided by some arrangement between Vanada and the 
United States, or that the limits may be ‘efinitely settled by arbitration 
or otherwise, and while any expectation of this kind exists, they desire 
to avoii a'l occasion of dispute, so far as this is possib'e consistently 
with the substantial protection of the Canadian fisheries.’ 

‘(fn this paragraph there are two probabilities referred to: 

‘ist. The probability of an arrangement (trade arraugement, it is 
presumed) with the United States. 

“2nd. the probability of the limits being fixed by arbitration, or 
otherwise. 

“Tn reference to the first of these, it would have been much more 
satisfactory to the Government of Canada if the ground upon which 
Her Majesty’s Government have founded the hope thus expressed, had 
been stated. Such h pe entertained by Her Majesty's Ministers, has 
been held since 1855; it was believed in by Her Majeaty’s Government 
when Lord Olarendon wrote the despatch of 1866, whien so ably inii- 
cited the position of British subjects in relation to these fisheries. Me. 
Cardwell expressed a confident belief upon thissubject when he induced 
Canada to a iopt his licensing sy-tem, ag a measure of expediency, for 
one year. His Grace of Buckingham and Chandos entertained the same 
hope ; and now my Lord Granville, though five years have elapsed since 
notice of abolition, does not seem yet to have abandoned the hope that 
some arrangements may be secured. 

“The Canadian Government regret that they cannot see either in the 
past or in the future, the same ground for blieving that a satisfactory 
airangément will be arrived at, nor, indeed, while the present fishery 
policy is maintained, any arrangement that Canada would be justified 
in accepting On the contrary, it is believed that the chances of sucha 
result ara not so good a3 they seemed ion 1866 and 1867; and that, so far 
from there being anythirg in the cou’se taken by the United States to 
warrant the expectation uf a fair trade policy bsiug adopted by them, 
everything indicates the contrary result, and nothing tends more to 
encourage Am?ricans in the course they have pursued than the xgpirit of 
concession towards them which bas characterised the fizhery policy of 
the last five years. 

‘(Tn 1866 they, after a year’s notice, voluntarily abandoned tho Reci- 
procity Treaty, notwithstan jiog our efforts in the fall of 1865 to prevent 
that result.’’ kd *g i) * - be - 

“To do this, the undersigaed would state our rights, as claimed by 
the Empire, aad admitted by the United States ia the Treaty of 1818, 
and also what were the rights of United States fishermen at the time 
the treaty was concluded. 

“ Article 1 of that treaty provided,— 

“1st. Concurrent liberty of fishing within certain specified limits 
between the subjects of Her Majesty and those of the United States, 
subject to certa:n specified reservations 

‘¢and. The priviiege to American subjects to land, dry and cure fish 
in certain distciets, also subject to certaia qualifications. 

‘3rd. Limits reserved exclusively to subjects of Her Majesty, and 
| comprised within bounds of # marine league from the coasts, bays, 
harbors, ani creeks—the line of exclusion and measurement on th3 
| three classes of indents last above mentioned, being defined by straight 
; lines drawn acros3 from headland to headland. 
| ‘It may be stated that upon the coastruction of Nos 1 and 2, no 
i serious differences of opinion exist. 
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“ Regarding the interpretation of No. 3, the American Government 
advances peculiar claims,—the most important of which is the basis of 
measurement on the mouths of bays, creeks and harbors. This line of 
demarcation between exclusive ani common water, the United States 
contend—as in the tracing of the general coast lina three marine miles 
from land—should at all bays Gontinne to describe tha outline of the 
shores of these indents as if they were sinuosities of the coast. 

“‘ This ig in brief the main point involved in the dispute known ag 
‘The Fishery Question.’ 

‘“‘ Other minor differences, more or lesg tributary to this, have entered 
into the discussion, but this substantially includes the only disputable 
ground of the controversy. 

‘““ The argument of Great Britain on this point ii twofold :— 

“ist. That the accepted defiaition of bays, harbors, and creeks is that 
established by international law throughout the civilised world. which 
distirctly adopts a headland line, irrespective of the configuration of any 
part of the coast, or the formation or extent of its indentations. 

‘Cand. That the territorial and maritime jurisdiction of all nations, 
and particularly of the United States, is so clearly laid down as not to 
admit of any exceptional application such as that claimed in connection 
with these fishing privileges in British America, in derogation of 
natioual rights. 

“‘ Moreover, Great Britain maintains that in the article of the Oon- 
vention of 1818, Americans expressly relinquished the liberty before 
‘enjoyed’ or ‘claimed,’ to pursue their calling anywhere else within 
British jurisdiction than in the limits described in the treaty. The text 
thereof being as follows:— 


I need not read the text because you understand it. 


“The Americans have, up to 1854, persisted in arguing for an excep- 
tional application of the law of nations, as regards bodies of water, such 
asthe Bays of Fundy and Chaleurs, and other indents along the sea- 
coast of the British North American colonies, in which United States 
fishermen were formerly wont to pursue and capture the fishes of the 
sea, Or to which they still resort to take bait. 

““Yet, while they desired exceptional construction of treaties, and 
were especially as applied to the Bays of Fundy and Chaleurs, their 
statesmen had to admit that the right of exelugion as claimed by us, 
existed. Secretary Webster, 6th July, 1852, writes thus: 

“Tt would appear that by a strict and rigid consiruction of this 
article, fishing vessels of the United States are precluded from entering 
into the bays or harbors of the British provinces, except for the pur- 
poses of shelter, repairing damages, and obtaining wood and water. A 
bay, a3 is usually understood, is an arm or recess of the sea, entering 
from the ocean between capes and headlands, and the term is applied 
equally to large ani small tracts of water thus situated; it is common 
to speak of Hudson Bay, or the Bay of Biscay, although they are very 
large tracts of water. 

“The British authorities insist that Hagland has a right to drawa 
line from headland to headland, and to capture all American fishermen 
who may follow their pursuits inside of that line.’’ 


And for 40 years they did it, and captured lots of them, 
‘(Tt was undoubtedly an oversight —— 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Hear, hear, 
Mr. MITCHELL : 


‘Tt was undoubtedly an oversight in the Convention of 1818 to make 
so large a concession to England, since the United States had usually 
considered that those vast inlets or recesses of the ocean ought to be 
open to American fishermen as freely as the sea itself, to within three 
marine miles of the shore. 

‘“‘ Again, Chancellor Kent, in his able commentaries, lays down as a 
rule that bays, such as Delaware Bay (resemblicg in its characteristics 
and extent the Bay of Ohaleurs) is wholly within the ‘ territorial juris- 
diction’ of the United States, while the States of New Jersey and Dela- 
ware each exercise jurisdiction to its centre, and for three miles 
Seaward, from Capes May and Henlopen. The same rule applies to 
Chesapeake Bay, and the State of Maryland exercises jurisdiction over 
that tract of water, which is mors than double the extent of Bay des 
Chaleurs. The same rule is applied to Massachusetts Bay, with an 
entrance fifty miles wide between Cape Ann and Oape Cod ; indeed, the 
principle is applied in the United States universally, and however much 
American statesmen may regret the application of the rule on the bays 
of this Dominion, they cannot deny its strict justice, nor their own 
renunciation of all claim to admission by the Ist article of the Treaty of 
1818. Yet from that time up to 1854 the fishermen of the United States 
accepted the fact reluctantly, and frequently infringed within our limits 
when they thought they could do so with impunity ; but the Britich 
Government enforced our treaty rights, including the headland claims, 
up to .854, with the exception of the Say of Fandy, in reference to which 
they made special exception of a temporary character iu 1845.” 


On that I will just explain asI go along. Why was the 
Bay of Fundy temporarily excluded? Sir, history repeats 
itself. The mon of that day, the men in charge of the fleet 
of the British Government, had no other means to protect 
the fisheries. ‘hese were tho men who enforced the treaty, 
the fishery rights; and these men seizel the schooner 
Washington in the Bay of Fundy, but they were not 
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| able to show, when the vessel was before the courts that 
she was within the points of land of the Bay of Fundy where 
it was British territory on both sides, as the Amgaricans 
claimed that one of tho points of land, which was outside of 
a line near Calais, was on the American territory and the 
other was on British territory, and upon that ground the 
vessel was discharged. Lord Abordeen, thea Colonial Minis- 
ter, because that decision was made in a case which was 
not a parallel case to 99 out of every 100 cases that now 
occur, abandoned the whole Biy of Fundy to them, out 
of a desire to conciliate the Americans. Sir, there is a 
case of to-day. The Adams was seized upon. a frivolous 
pretext, and she is now on trial before the courts; and 
though my hoa, friend says that the delay is not entirely due 
to the Government, I venture to say that some of it is due 
to the Government, I am not in the secrets of the Govern- 
ment and do not know, but I know enough of American 
fishermen and vessel owners to know that they will not 
willingly allow one of their vessels to be tied up in the 
courts for a couple of years, without some good reason. The 
Bay of Fundy case was a weak case. it was a case that 
would not hold water, because one side of the bay was on a 
line with the headland, and the other was considerably out- 
side that line, and the courts held that it was not exclu- 
sively a Brilish bay for that reason, But had the vessel 
been seized ten miles further or five miles further this desi- 
sion about the Bay of Funday would never have been had, 
and the probability is that this trouble about bays never 
would have reached the point it has reached. Lord Aber. 
deen abandoned the right of the colonies of the Maritime 
Provinces and gave ep the question of the Bay of Funty 
altozether, with the exception of the smaller inlots or bays 
leading into it. I will proceed : 


4 


‘(Tt may also ba here stated that the Province of Nova Scotia supple- 
mented the British squadron by several vessels during the years pre- 
ceding 1845, and that during that time many seizures of American 
vessels were made at points ranging from near the shore to a distance of 
upwards of ten miles from land, on the ground that they were within 
headlands, many of which vessels were condemned and confiscated for 
such violation of our rights. In State documents, No. 22, published in 
the American Senate in 1862-83, I find the following fact reported by the 
United States Consul at Pictou, viz. :— 

“ The seizures in the course of the year were numerous. The Java, 
Battille, Mayflower, Charles, Eliza, Shetland, Hyder Al’, Initependen e, 
Hart, Ocean, Director, Atlas, Magnolia, Amazon, aud Three Brothers 
were among the number.’ 

“* The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 gave to the Americans the use, under 
certain restrictions, of our bay and inshore fisheries, and for which we 
were supposed to have received compensation by certain trade arrange- 
ments. This treaty the United States Government put an end to of 
their own act, professing to believe that it was more to the advantaga 
of the colonies than their owa. Doubtless the treaty, daring its con- 
tinuance, was beneficial to both countries, but it was not in Nova Scotia 
considered that they had received the equivalent in trade for what they 
correctly desiguated as ‘ their priceless fisheries.’ See Minute of Couacil 
of that Province, 10th April, 1884, as follows :— ” 

‘ CAt the same time it is proper that the undersigned should take this 
opportunity to express the unusal sentiment pervading this Province, 
that, in the construction of that treaty, fair consideration was not given 
t> the interests whose inexhaustless fi-heries of priceless value were 
given away without the coasting trade, or the right to register colonial- 
built shipping, having been secured in retura to those British American 
Provinces.’ ; 

“The treaty terminated in March, 1866, after the year’s notice for 
which it provided had been given by the United States Government, 
The then Provinces of Oanaia, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, with 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Government, sent delegates to Wash- 
ington, to endeavor, if possible, to secure the continuance of the treaty, 
or else to effect some other arrangemert which would meet the approval 
of both countries. In this they were unsuccessful. Yhe delegation held 
several conferences with the Uommittee of Ways and Means, and the 
record of their proceedings proves that, there was really no desire 
evinced to renew commercial intercourse with the Provinces on any 
basis at all resembling the principles of reciprocal free trade. The 
efforts of our delegates proved fruitless, and they returned about the 
midile of February, 1866. On the 2iih of that moath a Royal Proclam- 
ation was issued by the Governor General of Canada, notifyiag Ame- 
rican fishermen and United States citizens of the termination, on the 
17th day of the ensuing month, of the fi:hiag privileges wh ch they had 
enjoyed under the said treaty, and warning them of the legal penalties 
| which they would incur by trespassing upon the inshore fisheries of 
| British America b>! In 


longing exclusively to Her Majesty’s subjects 
the meantime, Her Majesty's Government, in despatches of the 3rd and 
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10th of March, 1866, urged upon these Provinces that it was desir- 
ab’e, from an Imperial point of view, to forbear from asserting the 
rights which recurred to them at its termination, and to avoid every 
possibility of difference batween the British and American Governments, 
from any attempt to prevent encroachments by foreign fishermen. Her 
Majesty’s Government felt disposed to allow the freedom of fishing that 
had prevailed since 1854 to contiaue for the season of 1.866, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that, unless some Satisfactory arrangement between 
the two countries should be made in the course of th3 year, such privileges 
would cease, and all concessions made in the treaty just about to expire 
be liable to withdrawal. Me. Secretary Cardwell, in a despatch bearing 
date the 17th of March, 186, refers to the near probability of some con- 
cessions on the subject of the tariff being made through a Bill then 
under the consideration of Oongress; the prospect of a satisfactory 
arrangement appearing to -he Colonial Office an additional reason for 
deferring the matter to anoth>r season.” 


Just as to-day. They say we have concluded a treaty, 
but there are certain Bills coming before Congress and you 
may hope to get what you desire. 


“( The Colonial authorities, whilst assuring Her Majesty’s Government 
of their earnest wish to abstain from any act which could possibly 
embarrass them, and although actuated by a sincere desire to deal with 
the actual situation in a spirit of conciliation and liberality towards 
their neighbors, irrespective of whatever inconveniences and injuries 
might attend deferment of the juat and valued rights of colonial gub- 
jects, experienced much difficulty in accepting ths conclusion to which 
their assent wag invited. A Minute of Council was adopted by the 
Canadian Executive, on the 23rd of March, 1856, setting forth the 
grounds upon which they believed that ths proposed policy could neither 
be carried out so ag to avoid seriou; and lasting injury to the interests 
of the country, nor attain the purpose it was designed to effect. The 
intrinsic worth of the fisheries was pointed out, and also their value to 
the Confederation of the British North American Provinces, then in 
prospective, asastaple of extensive trade with foreign countries, a 
nursery for hardy seamen, and an inexhaustible resource for ths indus- 
trial energies of our maritime population. The great and peculiar 
advantages which their exclusive working by British colonists would 
afford to th: United Provinces was likewise dwelt upon. 

“The memorandum in q iestion proveeded to say that: 

“The Canadian Government receive this expression of the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government with the utmost respect ; but they doubt 
whether its adoption would not in the end produce most serious evils 
They fear there is no reasonable hope of satiafactory commercial rela- 
tions being restored with the United States within the year. They think 
the prospect of attaining this result in the future will be greatly dimin- 
ished if the United States fishermen continue to exercise the rights given 
by the late treaty. The withdrawal of their privileges a year hence 
will create more irritation thea than now, as having the character of 
retaliation. The step, if taken now, is plaialy and publicly knowa to 
be the consequence of the act of the United States. Thay, and not 
Great Britain, have cancelled ths agreement, and voluntarily surrender- 
ed the right of fishing. The course suggested would certaialy be re- 
garded by the American peuple as evidence of weakness on the part of 
Great Britain, and of an indispos:tion t> maintain the rights of the Colon- 
ies; while it would disturb and alarm the Provinces. The determina- 
tion to persist in encroachinents, wad in resistance to law, would be 
stronger by the impunity of th» past year, and the danger of collisioa, 
when exclusion becomes necessary, would thus be much increased ; 
while the value of the right of fishiag, for the purpose of negotiation, 
would b3 diminished precisely in proportion to the low estimate which 
the Provinces would thua appear to have placed upon it. 

“The committee would also respectfully submit to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that any apparent hesitation to assert an uadoubied national 
right will certainly be misconstrued, and be mad3 the ground for other 
and more serious exactions, till such a point is reached as neither coun- 
try can recede from with honor.’ ’’ 


That was a despatch worthy of the hon. gentleman of that 
day. [do not mean the Finance Minister, but the Premier ; 
it did him honor and did him credit. 


“ Notwithstanding the strong opinions thus entertained, the Gov ra- 
ment of Canada reluctantly acquiescing in the suggestion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, adopted the temporary expedient of issuing season 
licenses to United States fishing vessels, at a nominal tonnage rate, so 
as formally to preserve the right of sovereignty without occasioaing 
any dang2rou3 complications, such as were apprehended by the Imperial 
authorities. Under this provisional system any vessel attempting to fish 
without licens>s, and refusing to prosuce them from the cruising offi ‘ers, 
were to be removed from the fishing grounds and punished by consfica- 
tion 

‘* The Executive Government of Nova Scotia gave to this expedient an 
unwilling a:sent. [oa Minute of Council, dated the 9th of May, 1866, 
it was stated : ~ 

“«¢ The Vouncil, after the most serious delibaration, and with a view to 
meet ths wishes both of the Imperial Governm-nt and the Government 
of Uanada, are compelled to state thit they are of th3 opinion that any 
conces-ion at this moment of the admitted rights of British subjects to 
the exclusive use vf the inshore fisheries of British North America would 
be most impoiitic and disastrous to the interests of British North 
america. ; 


Mr, MitcHEeLL. 


((¢ The privilege of using these fishing grounds has been deliberately 
auundousacny the Government and Congress of the United States, and 

abundant notice was given to the people of that country by the official 

annouacement made more than a year ago which abrogated the Raci- 

procity Treaty. 

‘(Tf under these circumstances,when the United States are exhausted 
by a four years’ war, and para'ysed by an oppressive debt, any indeci- 
sion is exhibited in the mainteaance of these undoubted and admitted 
rights, and a temporising policy substituted, which will be certain to ba 
misconstrued, the Council believe that the prospect of obtaining a fair 
Reciprocity Treaty will be diminished, that the most injurious results 
will follow, and that the difficilties to be encountered a year hence ia 
dealing with the question will be vastly enhanced. 

‘++ At the game time the Council entirely concur in the view enunciated 
by the right hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies recommending 
that, while fiemly maiataining the exclusive right to the fishing grounds, 
the Local Goverameats should exercise all possible forbearance in press- 
ing their rights, and the utmost caution in sslecting the cases for en- 
forcing the extreme penalty of confiscation In this spirit the legislation 
of this Province has already been modified so as to remove any reason- 
able cause of compiaint on the part of the Government of the United 
States.’ 

“ This expression of the views of the Government of Nova Scotia is 
referred to by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in a despatch to 
Sir W. F. Williams, the Lieutenant Governor, under date the 26th of 
May, 1866, in the following terms: ‘Her Majesty’s Government trusts 
on furtber consideration, and when the Hxec :tive Council are informed 
that there are reasonable grounds four hoping that before next season 
permanent arrangements may be made with the Government of the 
United Stateg, they will feel themse!ves at liberty to withdraw their 
objections to a temporary arrangement for the year which has received 
the ¢ rdial approval of Her Majesty's Government, 

“tf mu3t distinctly inform you thaton a matter so intimately con- 
nectei with the international relations of this country, Her Majesty’s 
Goverament will not be disposed to yield their owa opinion of what it 
is reasonable to insist on, nor to enforce the strict rights of Her Majesty’s 
subjects beyoud what appears to them to be required by the reason and 
justice of the case ’ 

“ A further Minute of Council was passed by the Nova Scotian Exe 
cutive, on the 21st of June fo lowing, ex»ressing entire concurrence in 
the views held by the Goverament of Uanada, regarding the policy 
which they felt themselves constrained to adopt; and although adheriag 
to the opinions already expressed, they recognised the necessity of 
accepting the suggestions of Her Majesty’s Government, and accord- 
ingly withdrew all objections to the granting of licenses for that year. 

“¢To New Brunswick the same feeliag of reluctance to grant licenses 
existed, but that Province followed the example of Canada, and assented 
to the license system, entirely out of deferenes to the wishes of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty’s Government believed then, as 
they even still express the hope, thatsome arrangement might be arrived 
at, whereby satisfactory treaty arrang»ment3 may be secured, and, not- 
withstanding that such a hope was at variance with the convictions of 
the Government of the other Proviaces, they gave way to the wishes of 
Her Majesty’s Government, on the uaderstaniiag that the license sye- 
tem wag t) continue ouly for one year in order to give aa opportuaity 
to th: Atuccican Goveriment to reaew negotiation:.’” 


There is the evidence by the records of the Council of 
the three Provinces where they expressly declared their 
determinatiun to maintain their rights as they existed prior 
to the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and urging upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to enforce Canadian rights and to 
protect and maintain them. We wi'l see how it was done, 
though : 


‘« This license system continued throughout the years 1866 and 1867 
with very unsatistactory results. [t proved quite inefficient in respect 
of enforcing compliance with its chief conditions, and eqnally ineffective 
with regard to the influence it was presumed to exercise towards in- 
ducing the United States Government to assist in merging it in some 
general measure of a permanent and satisfactory nature. The principal 
causes of its inefficiency and failure may be found in the extreme anxiety 
to avoid enforcing it wherever there was the least probability of Unsited 
States citizens not voluntarily complying with it, the annotated instruc- 
tions to the naval officers in command of Her Majesty’s ships issue’ by 
the Colonial Office under date of lath April, }857, being conceived in 
this spirit. And also to the fact that amendments to the system sug- 
gested by the various naval commanders and particularly by Admiral 
bir James Hope, in a despatch to the Admiralty, dated the 3rd of 
August, 1866, such as were calculated to render it real and practically 
effective, were pronounced inexpedient by the Lords Oommissioners of 
the Admiralty. 

‘* Tn order to illustrate the complete defeat of the license system, it is 
sufficient to note the simple fact of Her Majesty’s cruisers not having 
during these four seasons, detained a single American vezsel, although 
it was notorious that great numbers of United States veasels were con- 
tinually invading our limits, even after repeated warnings, a large pro- 
portion of which vessels when afterwards boarded were found to be still 
unfurnished with licenses. 

‘“ american fishermen committed other infractions of ths Treaty of 
1818: such a3 frequenting our harbors to transfer cargoes and take sup- 
plies, creating riots and disturbances, and setting the law at defiance, 
a3 Witness the scene at Paspebiac, in Bay des Chaleurs, in 1869, and 
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their refusal to pay harbor dues, at Magdalen Islands, during the pre- 
sent season, as reported by Commander Lavoie in May last.”’ 


My hon. friend the member for Gaspé will recollect the 
American fishermen landing and wrecking the place, 


Mr. JONCAS, Yes, quite well. 
Mr, MITCHELL 


‘In his annual report for the year 1869, Commander Lavoie also 
says :— 

‘“** At Paspebiac there was a strong feeling against the crews of 
foreign schoouers, who two or three times went ashore and committed 
all kiads of disorder ; 0 much sothat the inhabitants were obliged to 
put night watchmen to guard their property, and securé themselves 
against the outrageous conduct of these people.’ 

‘* The effect of this system upon the American fishermen was practi- 
cally a failure, as will be seen by the foltowing statement, showing the 
number of liceuses issued each year since 1866, and inclusive thereof :— 


Tin 1866 there Were ,-co-ssee sacese seocve sesene cs eoncese.scsscseve GD4 LICENSES, 
6 1867 Je cavavncns caertensesaventaoll & 
66 1868 A wevsece 56 ne 
661869 US Ship A Beating Reavsseits|<cospsceeinve neo pe dion con 4) cs 


“Tt will be perceived that in 1866, the first year of its adoption, the 
vigorous policy indicated in Lord Ularendon’s despatch before referred 
to, and a lively recollection of the numerous seizures and confiscations 
made by Her Majesty's cruisers, and officers of the Nova Scotian Govern- 
ment prior to 1804, for violation of our fishery rights, induced a mijor- 
ity of the American fishermen who resorted to the gulf that season to 
take out licenses, notwithstanding that they required to have three 
warnings given them by Her Majesty’s cruisers before seizure could be 
effected. ihe following year only about two-thirds of these took 
licenses, while in 1868, when it came to be u:derstood that the effect of 
the instructions issued by Her Majesty’s Government, requiring three 
Warnings, Was practically to nullify the whole system, the number 
taking licenses dropped, in 1868, to 56.’’ 


I may say here that one of the conditions of those protect- 
ing the fisheries at that time three warnings bad to be 
given a versel even when it was found she wus acting ille- 
gally. This was one of the things enforced upon us and 
against which we afterwards kicked 


“ In 1867 the Canadian Government acted, as it also did in 1868 and 
1869—called attention to this defective system,—and Vice Admiral 
Mundy in his despatch of the 151h May, 1867, spoke of it thus :— 

‘** since the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1866, the system 
of warnings to trespassers has not realised the anticipations of the 
Government by which it was established in that year. Hence the desire 
of the present Dominion Hxecutive to resort to the more stringent steps 
proposed in the minutes of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries.’ The 
Aduuiral then gives the probable number of American vessels on the 
fi-hiag grouads that season a3 700. In 1869 Her Majezty’s Government 
consented to the instructions being ameaded go a3 only to require one 
warning, aud notwithstanding that if se:zures were to be mace at all 
the danger was immeasurably increased to foreign fishermen—during 
that year only 45 took out licenses, or about one in 28 of the estimated 
number of vessels on our coasts. Un the 26th August, 1869, Mr. Vernon 
Lushington called the attention of the Admiralty to the fact ‘ That the 
Admiral reports that an unusual number of fishing schooners belonging 
to the United States hai arrived oa the north shore of Prince tdward 
Island, but that only a few licenses had been demanded by the masters, 
who objected to pay the license duty of $2 per ton and p-efer torun the 
risk of being caught within the three-mile limits.’ ‘Ihe imp-essioa pre- 
vailed amougst the Americans that Her Majesty’s Government in their 
great desire to avoid anything of an irritating tendency in the then 
temper of the American people towards Britain, arising out of their 
Alabama aud other war grievances, would not make any seizures, and 
as a matter of fact, notwithstanding repeated violations, no seizures 
were made. Under such circumstances the system of liceases could not 
prove other than a most lamentable failure—and there was really no 
‘substantial protection.’ 

‘“ This sort of protection was of no avail as affecting the interest of 
colonial fishermen, but simply ensured Americans in the practical enjoy- 
ment of the same privileges which they had enjoyed under the Recipro- 
city Treaty, and it saved the United States Government from all trouble 
and expense of maintainiag « naval force in the Gulf. 

“ Tt was moreover, a manifest departure from the very terms on which 
the system was so originated, namely: ‘ That any vessel attempting to 
fish without licenses, will elsher be required to procure the jicense 
from the cruising officer, or will be removed from the fishiog grounds,’ 
(Vite Minute of the Executive Council of Canada, dated 23rd March, 
1866) itaiso relieved Americans of any pressure such as might in- 
fluence their Government to desire a settlement of the disputes which 
prevailed up to 1854; and while it injured the business of Canadian 
fishermea by affording facilities 10 foreigners, such as, together with a 
prohibitory duty oa B,itish-caught fish, enabled them to compete with 
our fishermen on unequal conditions, it also nullified whatever induce- 
ments to enter into a new commercial treaty would otherwise be held 
fort, by reason of an indirect counter-tax on their fishing and maritime 
industry. 


‘¢¢ Another ill-effect attending this continued indulgence towar.’s 
Americans is remarked upon by Vice Admiral Wellesley, in the follow- 
ing extract from a dezpatch to the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated 
18th November, 1869 :— : J 

‘¢ | Very few Colonial vessels are engaged in fishing, owing to the 
almost prohibitory Tatiff imposed in the United States, on fish im- 
ported in colonial vessels, and the colonial fishermen therefore in 
considerable numbers man the American vessels. 

*‘ The Government of Canada should view with very serious concern 
the baneful effect on our maritime population of such dependence on 
American employers. It creates sympathy with foreign sentiments ai d 
institutions, and affords opportunities for instilling into’ the minds of 
our people ideas and expectations altogether inimical to British con- 
nection. There is actually presented to them the example of subjects of 
a Republican power and citizens ot a foreign state prosecuting their 
calling at the very doors and in the exclusive limits of British subjects 
in Oanada, who are themselves shut out of \he markets cf that country 
by a prohibitive tariff, adopted in the interest of their own fishermen, 
whilst ours cannot even enjoy their own exclusive privileges. Oan the 
immediate influence of these circumstances be otherwise than seductive 
of the loyal attachment and personal enterprise of our sea-board popula- 
tion? [t also discourages the independent employment cf Canadian 
fishing craft, ani provincial fishermen. It tempt our fishermen tu catch 
and sell their fish clandestinely to United S ates owners of fishing 
vessels, who can afterwards market them ia the United States, free of 
duty, as American caught fish, This practice demoralises our popula- 
tion, and accustoms them to violation of our own laws. ‘the residents 
are induced to connive at other infractions of our treaty rights. The 
temporary and local advantages which thrse practices afford are of 
small account compared with the general injury done to our people. 
They militate also against our prospects of establishing an extensive 
fish trade with foreign countries, ani others of the British possessions, 
and thereby developing the shipping and fishing industries of the 
Dominion, and creating a self-reliant and skilful class of fishermen and 
sailors identified in property and affection with our national existence, 
and attached by past and present associations to Imperial interests. 

“ A Oommittee of the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, in a report 
submitted to that body during the spring of 1867, represented that * the 
syste n of granting fishing licenses to American fishermen, adopted and 
practised during the last year by the Governments of this and the 
adjoining Provinces, is viewed with deep regret, as nothing could more 
injuriously affect the fishing interests of the Province ; and they cannot 
in terms too emphatic express their disapproval of the injustice done to 
our industrious and enterprising fishermen, in allowing American fisher- 
men, upon nearly equal .erms, to fish in our waters, side by side with 
the former, while the American market is virtually closed by a high 

riff to their products. 

a The indersigned would now refer to a despatch of the Harl of Cla- 
rendon to Sir F. Bruce, the then British Minister at Washington, under 
date the 11th May, 1866, covering a proposition of Mr. Adams, American 
Minister at the Court of St. James, in which he proposes the appoint: 
ment of a Joint Commission to settle the point in dispute, in regard to 
the fishery privileges which the undersigned hopes will not fail to be 
secured in any re-arrangement of the treaty. Such was the opinion of 
Nova Scotia, and it was largely shared in by the other Provinces of the 
Dominion. To the main points of such proposal Lord Clarendon cor- 
diaily assented, but asked explanations as to the concluding clause, 
hich read thus :— 

Aire Pending a definitive arrangement on the subject, the United States 
Government engages to give all proper orders to officers in its employ- 
ment, and Her Britannic Majesty’s Government engages to instruct the 
proper colonial or other British officers to abstain from hostile acts 
against British and United States fishermen respectively.’ 

“« Hig Lordship in dealing with this paragraph, remarked: __ 

‘(© And Her Majesty’s Government would hold.themselves entitled to 
maint.in, pending the determination of the questions to be discussed, 
the principles fur which they have heretofore contended, and to enforce 
all regulations and assert all rights which, previously to the conclusion 
of the Reciprocity Treaty, the British Government asserted and enforced. 
Therefore, if the purport of the concluding paragraph of Mr. Adams’ 
paper is meant by the United States to involve an objection on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to continue to allow, during the sitting of 
the commission, fishermen of the Usited States to enjoy in British 
waters the privileges under the Reciprocity Treaty which the Govern- 
ment of the United States have now renounced for their citizens, you 
will frankly state to Mr. Seward that into such an engagement Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot enter.’ ”’ 


There is straight talk, and I would call the attention of the 
hon Minister of Finance to it. That is the talk of Lord 
Clarendon, who is something like a man, 


‘¢ ¢ Fer Majesty’s Government are most desirous that the rights of the 
colonies should be so enfurced as to give the least possible occasion for 
complaint or discussion. They have cordially approved ani have re- 
commended to the Governments of the other British Provinces a pro- 
posal made by the authorities of Canada, that American fishermen 
should for the present season enjoy, under special licenses, the benefits 
conferred by the Reciprocity Treaty, and they will be glad to learn that 
the Lower Provinces have adopted an arrangemenent intended to pre- 
vent the change of circumstances from operating suddenly to the injury 
of the fishing interests of citizens of the United States, but they cannot 
engage indefinitely to adhere to this system,’ 
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‘¢ From this it will be evident that Her Majesty’s Government at that 
time clearly decided— 

“st. That American fishermen shonld have only those rights which 
they had enjoyed from 1818 down to 1854 ; and 

‘and. That they were resolved to enforce for British fishermen the 
fall privileges they enjoyed during that period, and which were put in 
abeyance at that time by the operation of the Reciprocity Treaty ; and 

‘¢ 3rd. That the licenge arrangement was adopted only as a temporary 
arrangement at the instance of Her Majesty’s Government, and but for 
one year. If further evidence is necessary in reference to the latter con- 
clusion, { would beg to refer to the despatches of the Right Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, under date 
the 12th April, 1866, addressed to the Lords of tha Admiralty; also to 
the despatches of the same right honorable gentleman to Viscount 
Monck, then Governor General, under date of 21st April of same year, 
in which, referring to the Minute of the Canadian Council on the sub- 
ject, he says :— 

‘¢ ¢T recognise in this Minute, with much pleasure, the moderation and 
forbearance shown by the Canadian Government. 

““¢ The suggestion that American fishermen should be allowed to fish 
during the current year in all provincial waters, upon payment of a 
moderate license fee, meets with the full approval cof Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and I should inform the Governors of the Gower Pro 
vinces that [ trust they will readily concur in it. In anticipation of 
this result, Sir James Hepe will be instructed to act upon it a3 soon ag 
he shall have been informed that the arrangement is concluded ’ 

“To this arrangement the Province of Nova Scotia disseated in an 
earnest Minute of Council, which exhibits wonderful forecast of what 
has since occurred, and the Canadian and New Brunswick Governments 
assented only out of d ference to the expression of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that it was a temporary arrangement for one year, aud adopted 
in the belief that before the year terminated, arrangemen‘s would be 
made with the United States; but by the despatch ot 26th May, of same 
year, hereinbefore quoted, Mr. Cardwell informed the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of that Province that the policy as expressed by Her Majesty’s 
Government must be carried out, 

‘¢ This brings the history of the matter down to 1866, when the Col- 
onial Government adopted the policy of Her Majesty’s Government as a 
temporary expedient for the then present year, snd in the belief that 
there were reasonable grounds for the hope that they expressed of a per- 
manent arrangement being arrived at with the United states. 

‘“ The colonies believed—eas they had a right to believe—that as the 
American Government had voluntarily terminated a treaty uader which 
they received certain concessions,—each party should revert t» the 
status quo anterior to the treaty,—and from the text of My Lord 
Clarendon’s despatch of Lith May, '866, before quoted, itis clearly implied 
that Her Britannic Majesty woul! continue to demand for the colonial sub- 
jects the same rights and privileges which they had enjoyed previous to 
1854. Butit appears from the letter of the Right Honorable the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, of the 12th April, 1866, before quoted, 
that a policy of concession had even then commenced. It is therein 
stated, ‘that Her Majesty's Government are clearly of opinion, by the 
Convention of 1818, the United States have renounced the right of fish- 
ing not only within three miles of colonial shores, but within three 
miles of a line drawn across the mouth of any Briti h bay or creek. 
But the question of what is a British bay or creek is one that has beea 
the occasion of the difficulty in former times.’ ”’ 


There was the first evidence of their weakening. From 
that time out we have nothiag but a record of it. 


‘itis, therefore, at the present, the wish of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment neither to concede, nt fur the present to enforce, any rights in 
this respect which arein their nature open to any serious question. 
Even before the conclusion of the Reciprocity Treaty Her Majesty’s 
Government had consented to forego the exercise of its strict right to 
exclude American fishermen from the Bay of Fundy, and they are of 
opinion that, during ths } resent cesson, that right should not be exer- 
cised in the case of the Bay cf Fundy, and thxt American fishermen 
should not be interfered with, either by notice or otherwise, unless 
they are found w thin three miles of a line drawn across the mouth of a 
bay or creek which is less than ten geographical miles in width, in 
conformity with the arrangement made with France in 1839.’ 

‘The Kight Honorable Secretary further adds, that in case of seizure 
for infringement of the limits, if ‘1t should become necessary to pro- 
ceed to forfeiture, cases should, if possible, be selected for that extreme 
step in which the offence of fishing has been committed withia three 
railes of land Her Majesty’s Government do not claim that the prohi- 
bition to enter British bays should be generally insisted on, except 
where there is reason to apprehend some substantial invasion of British 
rights And, in particular, they do not desire American vessels to be 
prevented from navigating the Gut of Canso (from which Her Majesty’s 
Government are asked that they may be temporarily excluded), unless it 
shall app2ar that this permission is used to the injury of colonial fisher- 
men or for other improper objects. I have it in command to make thia 
communication to your Lordships, as conveying the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government on this subject.’ 

“This despatch recedes from the rights claimed and exercisel by 
British fishermen up to 1854, aad from the position assumed by Lord 
Olarendon in his despatch to Mr. Bruce, in May, 1866, inasmuch as it— 

“ Firat, places in abeyance the headland question; and, 

‘ 3econd, continues the exceptional permission granted in relation 
to the Bay of Fundy ; ~ 

“ Third, it fixes the bays from which Americans shall be excluded as 
those under ten geographical miles in width; 

Mr, MiToHELL, 


‘ Fourth, it requires that repeated warnings be given (fixed at three) ; 

‘¢ Fifth, that when seizures or forfeitures are masie there, ‘it is desira- 
ble that they should be selected from vessels in which the offence was 
committed within three miles of land.’ : 

“Sixth, that Her Majesty’s Government do not desire that vessels 
should ba prevented from navigating the Gut of Uanso, except it shall 
appear to be to the injury of colonial fishermen, or for other improper 
objects.” 


Now, Sir, I want to call the attention of the hon. Minister 
of Finance to this fact, and to ask him to correct his state- 
ment that the British Government has never enforced its 
complete rights since 1854, Sir, he knows well that during 
the twelve years of the Reciprocity l'reaty their rights were 
in abeyance, to be resumed in every particular when that 
treaty expired. Lord Clarendon admitted that, and the 
British Government admitted it, but by their despatches 
they tricd to induce us to tone down and modify our claims, 


“T would observe that these six points of concession or suspension of 
our rights were settled by Her Majesty’s Government by letter aforesaid 
of 12th April, 1866, after Canada had reluctantly adopted their sugges- 
tions in reference to the license system, as may be seen by Minute of 
Council of 23rd March, 1866, without any previous cousultation or ap- 
proval of such policy by Canada, and against the positive protest of 
Nova Scotia, as before stated. The Island of Prince Edward and the 
Province of New Brunswick also acted in harmony with their sister 
Provinces in ths feeling of opposition to the policy proposed. 

‘* Mr. Secretary Seward proposed, through Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Washington, on the 4th of June of the same year, to negotiate upon 
the basis of a reduction of the customs duties on fish imports from the 
Provinces, in consideration of admitting American fishermen and fishing 
vessels to the free and unrestricted use of our waters. Such proposition 
was rejected by the Government of Canada (see Minute of Council, 18th 
June, 1866), aud the Government of the United States were informed 
that no engagements could be entered into which could at ail connect 
the admission of American fishermen and vessels to the desired privilege 
with a remission of duties proposed to be levied by the United States on 
Provincia:-caught fish. The licensing was continued at the request of 
Her Majesty’s Government, during the year 1867, with the reluctant 
assent of the Provinces, such assent having again been given plainly 
out of deference to the policy of the Empire, and in the belief expressed 
by the Government, that there was still a prospect of arrangemeuta 
being arrived at in reference t> a trade treaty with the United States. 
On the !st of July and 3rd of September, 1867, His Grace the Duke of 
Buckioghim and Chandos, being then Uolonial Secretary, addressed 
the Governor General of Uanada, dealing with the question of a con- 
tinuance of the policy of licensing and increase of the tonna ze duty 
payable for such license; and, on the 2Zist of February, 1868, the then 
Governor General, by direction, submitted with these despatches a 
memorandum, coutaining four propositions as a possible means of deal- 
ing with the subject. 

‘Ist. To maintain the small fee (of fifty cents per ton, merely as an 
assertion of title). 

‘‘Qnd. To increase the fee to a sum representing the value of the 
liberty conceded. 

“3rd. To absolutely prohibit fishing by United States fishermen in 
colonial waters 

‘4th. To propose to the Government of the United States to admit 
their vessels and fishermen on coadition of opening American markets 
to Canadian fisharmen. 

‘« While the policy of he Colonial Office favored the continuance of 
the license system at an increase of one dollar per ton, the Government, 
by Minute of Council, acting on the reports of the undersigned, re- 
spectively bearing date the z0th November, 1867, and 27th February, 
1868, were clear and explicit in conveying their opinions that the first, 
second and fourth propositions should not be entertained, that the 
third was the course which should be adopted, and that by total exclu- 
sion the American fishe:men could alone be made to realise the import- 
ance of the privileges which they were permitted to enjoy. It was also 
again clearly asserted in these papers that the consent of the colonies 
to the licensing arrangement of 1866 was obtained on the faith of its 
continuance only for ‘one year, and in the belief that the faith of Her 
Msjesty’s Government was eid Se to its abandonment, and that they 
would not ask its continuance if the Americans failed to enter into trade 
arrangements of a satisfactory character. 

‘In proof of this position, the undersigned may here quote a few 
extracts from the Minutes referred to in the Minute cf 20th November 
1867, where it is stated that— 

‘¢ Tt wag also remarked in this connection that the tonnage duty of 
50 cents per ton then imposed was adopted for that year culy, and must 
not, in any sense, be regarded as an equivalent fur the advantages 
accorded.’ 

‘It was also distinctly undeistood, that unless some satisfactory 
atrangement between Great Britain and the United States, embracing 
the whole subject of reciprocal commercial relations, should be made 
during the course of the then current year, the special privileges thus 
allowed should be withdrawn, and in the same Minute the belief was 
expressed that it was upon the faith of that promise alone that Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward [sland reluctantly gave their consent. It 
further states, in support of the same position, that— 

‘¢<Tf there appeared at this juncture any near prospect of continued 
liberality and torbearance being exercised by the United States—if 
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there was evinced an active desire to re-establish a fair interchange of 
the staple productions of the two countries, the peculiarity of our situa- 
tion might not press with so great urgeacy. But unless before the 
opening of another fishing season some more equitable and permanent 
arrangement be effected, the existing provisional system ough+ wholly 
to cease. 

“Tn the Minute of 27th February, 1868, it was stated as an objection 
against continuing the license system, that besides its inadequacy it is 
liable to the grave objection mentioned by His Excellency of being 
likely to degenerate into @ total relinquishment of the exclusive right 
of fishing. A continuation, even for another year, of this nominal 
license fee, which system, when established, was expressly limited to 
the first year, but has now extended over two years, ought, on no 
account whatever, to be proposed. 

‘Tne Minute further goes on to state that whatever may at present 
be determined on ‘ by Her Majesty’s Government, unless before the 
advent of another fishery season some satixfactory arrangement shall 
be effected, the existing and any other merely provisional system ought 
wholly to cease, and all conceasive liberties of fishing be absolutely 
withheld.’ 

‘‘This Minute in further stating the temporary character of the 
arrangement observes that,— 

“ «Gonscious of their rights, and equally anxious to obviate every 
possibility of estrangement between neighboring peoples, or of inter- 
national difficulty between Great Britain and the United States, they 
would rather accept a further temporary arrangement for the current 
year, provided it shall be made contingent on contemporary enquiries 
by a mixed commission of the nature indicated in the Karl of Olaren- 
don’s despaich of llth May, 1866.’ 

‘* On several occasions during the year 1868, the subject was again 
brought uader the notice of Her Majesty’s Government, and by a Minute 
cf Council of the 9th their attention was called to the fact that evils of 
& peculiar character were arising under the new system of licensing 
American fishermen, inasmuch as the Provinces finding that their inter- 
ests were neglected, and foreigners permitted to enjoy their fisheries 
against their will, were in danger of becoming Americanised in their 
views,—in fact, the people of Prince Rdward I:land were, by permitting 
the Americans to ignore the enforcement of treaty obligations, bidding 
for the trade which our own fishermen should have enjoyed, but which 
Americans monopolised, and were thus injuring the neighboring Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, where the treaty wasenforced In the Dominion 
the natural rights of our people, so far as we had power, or would be 
permitted by Her Majesty’s Goverament to enforce them, wereenforced ; 
and Americans, so far as related to the causes for which they had a 
right to enter our ports, were kept strictly to their treaty rights. Our 
Government precluded them from trading in our ports,—from transfer- 
ring cargoes trom the fishing vessels to the freight and passenger steam- 
ers of their country, which visited our p »rts for the purpose of receiving 
their cargoes,—while in the neighboring Island of Prince Kuward they 
were permitted as much license and liberty as a British subject. They 
bought fish, salt and barrels, sold and trafficked in fishing outfits, landed 
and stored their fish, to be again re-shipped in the line of American 
steamers ruoning from thence to Boston, and whose trade was built up 
by this illicit violation of treaty rights. Again, they purchased the fi-h 
of the island,—shipped them as American fish,—and thus got them into 
American markets free of duty, calling them American fish The trade 
of the island was thus gradually becoming alienated, and the disregard 
of the authorities to the consianut and continuous violations on the part 
of Americans of treaty stipulations, was doing much harm, as well to 
the trade of the adjoining Province of Nova Scotia, as in sapping the 
loyalty of the people of the island. So serious did this become, that it 
was made the subject of grave remonstrance oa the part of Nova 
Scotians, and the Government cf Canada despatched, as a Special 
Commissioner, the Honorable Stewart Campbell, M.2., to report 
thereon. dis report fully maintained the facts as previously stated, and 
the subject being again brought under the notice of Council upon report 
of the undersigned, of 10th June, 1868, in which attention was called to 
the very unsatisfactory state of the fishery question, and suggesting that 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government be called thereto,—the Gov- 
ernment availed itself ot the presence in England of two of the leading 
members of the Cabinet, viz. :—Sir George K. Cartier, Baronet, and the 
Honorable Wm McDougall, CO B., and directed them ‘to secure a per- 
sonal conference with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, with a 
view to the timely adoption of some permanent and satisfactory policy.’ 

‘‘ The report referred to, after giving a brief resume of the fishery 
question,—the course pursued by the British authorities avd that fol- 
lowed by the United States, remarked upon the belief that was enter- 
tained by Ger Majesty’s Government, that the Americans would shortly 
resume their trade relations which they, in 1866, so hastily abandoned, 
and upon the faliacy thereof, it again referred to the fact that the license 
system was limited to the thea current year, and stated ‘that ducing 
three successive seasOns the same system has been continued,—that it 
was each year renewed with manifest reluctance, attended as it has been 
by cousiderable loss, and many incoaveniences occasioning impatient 
acquiescence on the part of the Maritime Provinces.’ 

« “The burdensome continuance of a system, originated asan amicable 
concession towards the neighboring States, does not seem to have met 
with the slighest appreciation. The sole practial effect of it has been to 
admit foreigners to a free use of our fisheries, whilst imposing oa the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments the material expense of regulat- 
ing such foreign participation in lucrative advantages, and incurring 
the cost of protecting british subjects in the concurrent use of privileges 
exclusively theirs by tae laws and usages of civilised nations, and at the 
same time guarding their own fishing grounds against substantial injury 
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by American fishermen. Under all these circumstances, it is respectfully 
but earnestly submitted whether the system of licensing United States 
fishing vessels, avowedly a provisional one, and implying no principle, 
should now be absolutely discontinued, and that is shaliin future give 
place to a defiaite policy of exclusion agreeable to colonial interests, 
and consistent with national digni'y and right.’ 

‘The gentleman referred to brought the matter under the notice of 
the Secretary of State, but without re-ualting in any change of policy. 

‘¢ the undersigned need not here especially deal with the despatch of 
Earl Granville of 2ist June, 1869, as it is dealt with in the report to 
Council of 20th December of the same year, but would observe that, 
notwithstanding all the representations which the Government of Can- 
ada had made against licensing foreign fishermen, the system was still 
maintained, though at an increased rate, and he would especially recall 
attention to the report referred to, and also to that of the 15th of same 
month, 0a the subject of trade and fisheries, as bearing upon our rela- 
tions with 1h3 United States. I may here state that some inducements 
were heid out by the action of Congress leadiag to a belief that arrange- 
ments for trade might be secured, and a conference was held upon the 
subject by Mr. Fish on the part of the American Government and Sir 
John Rose on behalf of that of Canada, but with no practical effect ; 
and though Mr Rose was given to understand by the American Secretary 
of State that so soon as the opinions of certain leading statesmen could 
be obtained, he would invite the Government of Canada again to send 
delegates to meet him, no such invitation was sent ; and notwithstand- 
ing tbe apparent change of sentiment indicated by the resolution of 
Congress alluded to, the President, in his aanual address to Congress, 
on 4th December last, dispelled all hopes of such an arrangement, and 
the Government of Canada adopted the reports of the 15th and 20th of 
December, in which these remarks appear :—‘But Her Msjesty’s Gov- 
ernment cannot fail to be struck with the injustice to us, ana the danger 
to the Empire which attend an indcfiaite and temporising policy ; itis 
therefore respectfully recommended that, unless the course submitted in 
a former report of the 15th instant be pursued, the United States Voy- 
ernment be at once urged to enter into a mixed commission, of the nature 
described in Harl Ularendon’s despatch, of 11th May, 1863, founded on 
suggestions offered by Mr Adams.’ And that pendiog the recommen- 
dations of such joint commission, as may be adopted and confirmed by 
the respective Governments, an improved system of licensing Americaa 
fishing vessels shall be enforced under regulations necessary to its effec- 
tive operation, and limited positively to the ensuing year. 

‘Tn the event of the United States Government declining this pro- 
posal, the existing licenses which expire with the closing yea: should 
not be renewed, «nd a policy of entire exclusion from our fishing limits 
should be adopted and enforced.’’ 

‘¢ To this Minute no answer was received uatil the 5th May, 1870,whsen 
Mr. H J. Holland for Barl Granville, under date 19th April last, sent a 
despatch to Sir John Young, of which the following is the text :— 

‘6 With reference to previous correspondence with respect to the pro- 
tection of the Canadian fisheries, [ have the honor to inform you that 
the Board of Admiralty have been requested to send to the Canadian 
waters a force sufficient to protect Canadian fishermen, and to maintain 
order.’ 

“ Inthe meantime, however, the Canadian Government had passed 
an Order in Council, uader date 8th January last, to the following 
effect, viz. :— 

‘¢¢ That the system of granting fishing licenses to foreign vessels under 
the Act 31 Vic., cap. 61, be discontinued, and that henceforth foreiga 
fishermen be not permitted to fish in the waters of Uanada. They fur- 
ther provided that six vessels similar to La Canadienne, be employed 
for the protection of the fisheries, in addition to the two alrealy engag- 
ed on that service; and they also recommend that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment be requested to maintain on the fishing stations of Uanada a 
sufficient naval force to prevent riovous conduct, aad to protect the offi- 
cers of the police in the discharge of their duty. In reference to the 
proposal ot Lord Granville to support the local force, by the presence of 
only one vessel of war, the minate stated that it considered this meas- 
ure of support would be inadequate, and hoped that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment may be instructed to increase it. 

“ In dealing with the latter point, the undersigned, in his report of 
20th December last, befure referred to, remarked :— 

‘¢¢ With facther reference to the concluding portion of Harl Granville’s 
despatch of 21st of June last, sigaifying the readiness of Her Majesty’s 
Government to furnish for next year one vessel of war to agsist in giving 
effect to regulations for protectiug the fisheries, provided that the Oan- 
adian Government furnish at their own cost such other vessels as may 
be necessary, the undersigaed would draw the attentioa of Council to 
the national character of this service as contra-distinguiched trom the 
municipal duty which it appears to be considered. it, in fact, involves 
important political considerations. The public right of fishing 1a the 
waters of British North America has been dealt with and disposed of in 
former times by Imperial authority, and has formed the subject of treat- 
ies or conventiuns with foreiga powers. The differences which existed 
between the British and American Governments under the Treaty of 1878, 
arose from concessions of fishing privileges in colonial waters, made by 
the [mperial Government in favor of citizens of the United States; and 
the succeeding disputes which have arisen out of the Uonvention of 
1818, resulted from the terms of an arrangement maie entirely by the 
Imperial authorities. Those disputes were the same that would have 
been revived at the termination of the Reciprocity freaty, had not a 
temporary postponement occurred through the licensing system The 
Governm-nt of Canada did not desire to avoid their settlement. If, 
therefore, they are now to be still tucth:r postponed in deference to the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government, the people of Canada may reason- 
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ably claim that Imperial connection with the great question in suspense 
shall be duly represented by Her Majesty’s ships he purely local or 
municipal duties of guarding the coast and inshore fisheries within the 
limits of our territorial jursdictioa, the Canadian authorities do not 
hesitate to assume, and wiil amply provide for; but in support of those 
national rights on which the whole question depends, it is respectfully 
submitted that a sufficient Imperial force should be maintained in col- 
onial waters,’ ”’ 


The particular despatch to which this refers is brought out 
here. The Canadian Government inform Her Majesty’s 
Government that they are prepared to fit out a fleet to 
protect Canadian citizens within three miles of the shore, 
and they ask Her Majesty’s Government, instead of putting 
on one ship as they proposed, to protect the fisheries outside 
of the three-mile limit, to put on a sufficient number of ships, 
and they made this response: 


6 ¢ Hitherto the number of war vessels detached for this service has 
been, according to the testimony of the commanding officers, altogether 
too few; and snould theinadequacy of the torce be further reduced to the 
small measure of one ship, the moral and material effect would, it is 
feared, prove as injurious to our interests ag it is possible to conceive. 
Were an increased number of cruisers to be employed, the undersigned is 
prepared to recommend that they be supplemented by a sufficient number 
of sailing vessels, armed and equipped by the Oanadian Government as 
a marine police, to enforce our fishery laws and protect our inshore 
fisheries. These vessels would be similar in build to the foreign fishing 
vessels, and well manned. Theschooner La Canadienne, now employ- 
ed, is described by naval sffivers as very suitable to the duty, and has 
accomplished like duties for several years past in & most satisfactory 
manner. The others might be provided somewhat on that model 
‘These auxiliary vessels could cruise close in shore, and accompany the 
fishing fleet, co-operating always with Her Majesty’s ships, and furnish- 
ed with licenses to be issued, it required, to foreign fishermen.’ 

‘¢Tn pursuance of the policy i dicated in that report, the Canadian 
Government directed that the force employed for the protection of the 
fisheries and maintained by them, be supplemented by the addition of 
six vessels of the class of La Canudienne, a style of vessel which was 
considered suitable fir that service, and such as was recommended by 
tbe officera in cummand of Her Majesty’s cruisers, as most desirable, 
which was accordingly done, and the Uanadian force was thus increased 
to one steamer and seven sailing vessels. 

“ The Canadian Government also submitted to Parliament a Bill in 
amendment of the Act 31 Vic., cap. 61, which was passed, intituled: 
“ An Act to amend the Act respecting Fishing by Foreign Vessels,’ 
which abolished the necessity of giving any warnings to foreign fisher- 
men before seizure if found within our limits. 

“¢ The Government of Canada also submitted special instructions to 
be given to the officers in command of these vessels, under date 14th 
April last, based upon those which had been previously approved by 
Her Majesty’s Government in former years, varying only when the 
altered circumstances called for change. Toa portion of these instruc- 
tions, exception was taken by Mr. Thornton,—at the instance of Mr. 
f'ish—the correspondence in reference to which will appear in the 
Teport to Vouncil, by the undersigned, under date of the 28th April last, 
and the Minute of Cuuncil thereon. 

‘« after the instructious before referred to were issued, the Governor 
General submitted to Council, on the 2nd of May last, a copy of a cable 
telegram which he received from Lord Granville, dated 30ih April last, 
in the following words :— 

“¢ Take steps to secure that American fishing vessels are not seized 
even betweea headlands, except within three miles dis’ance of the 
shore,’ and he asked that he might be furnished with an answer to be 
gent the Co onial Office, with a copy ot the orders which had been given 
or which might be given to the commanders aforesaid. To this Council 
by Minute of the 3rd of May, replied as follows :— 


And here is perhaps the explanation of why Mr. Mitchell 
had to alter his orders. 


‘** Phe Committee advise that Harl Granville be informed that steps 
have already been taken to provide against the seizure of American 
vessels under the circumstances above mentioned, and that the instruc- 
tions to the officers in command of the vessels engaged in the protection 
of the fisheries (copies of which have been forwarded to the Colonial 
Secretury) contain special directions on the subject.’ 

‘Tn agreeing to the above report, Council naturally concluded that 
the telegram of the 30th April, had reference to, and was to be read in 
connection with, the instructions issued by Mr. Cardweil in April, 1866, 


and upon which the annual instructions of the Canadian Government | 


were based for the past four years, and that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided in any way to limit or abandon our rights to the 
fisheries of which we were in possession, that before doing so they would 
have consulted the Government of Canada upon the subject, or at least 
have explicitly informed them that they had so limited them, and in 
what particulars.” 


They actually reduced the limit from ten miles to six 
miles without consulting the Canadian Government, and that 


is the way in which Canada’s interests are protected. 
Mr. MITCHELL, 
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‘¢ The Government was, however, somewhat surprised to receive on 
the 25th of May last, a copy of a despatch from Lord Granville to Sir 
John Young, bearing date the 30th April last, informing the Governor 
General that his Lordship had transmitted to him a copy of a letter 
addressed to the Admiralty, respecting the instructions to be given to 
the officers of Her Majesty’s ships employed in the protection of the 
Canadian fisheries, and stating ‘that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
doubt that your Ministers will agree with them as to the propriety of 
these instructions to the vessels employed by them.’ 

‘ The letter referred to isas follows :— 


6¢¢ Downing STREET, 
‘ ©30th April, 1870. 


‘¢€Tn Mr. Secretary Cardwell’s letter to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, of the 12th April, 1866, it was stated that American 
vessela should not be seized for violating the Canadian fishery law, 
‘except after wilful and persevering neglect of the warnings which they 
may have received; and in case it should become necessary to proceed 
to forfeiture, casee should, if possible, be selected fur ihe extreme step 
in which the offence of fishing has been committed within three miles of 
land. 

““« The Canadian Government has recently determined, with the con- 
currence of Her Majesty’s Ministers, to increase the stringency of the 
existing practice by dispensing with the warnings hitherto given, and 
seizing at once any vessel deteeted in violating the law. 

‘*+In view of this change, and of the questions to which it may give 
rise, 1 am directed by Lord Granville to request that you will move 
their lordships to instruct the officers of Her Majesty’s ships, employed 
in the protection of the fisheries, that they are not to seize any vessel 
unless it is evident, and can be clearly proved, that the offence of fishing 
has been committed, and the vessel itself is captured, within three miles 
of land. before 

“< This despatch the Council read also in connection with the 
named letier of Mr. Cardwell of 1866, and did not conceive, although 
the language of it was scarcely consistent with the latter, that Her 
Majesty’s Government meant to convey a limitation in connection with 
the bays upon our coast, inasmuch asthe Canadian Government was 
not advised of any alteration in that particular; and in the report to 
Council upon it, the text of which [ have thought it desirable to give at 
length, it will be perceived that Council did not construe it to mean 
a restriction of the geographical limits of our jurisdiction, but mainly 
objected to that portion of the despatch which directed ‘that they 
are not to seize any vessel unless it is evident, and can be clearly 
proved, that the offence of fishing has been committed, and the vessel 
itself is captured within three miles of land.’ ” 


We protected our fishermen within our municipal jurisdic- 
tion of three miles, and what did the British fleet do? Did 
they protect them outside that limit? No, The instruc- 
tions they had in regard to their action outside were a 
sham, and, if we could get to the bottom of those. instruc- 
tions, I believe it would be found that they were not to 
seize any vessel at all. At least, thatis what they did not do. 


‘To the latter clause of this despatch, as to the place of capture, the 
Canadian Government had decided objection; it was a new feature in 
the instructions to Her Britannic Majesty’s officers which had never 
before been given, was a further limitation of the means of preventing 
these encroachments, which it was the professed object of Her Majesty’s 
cruisers to accomplish, and my Lord Granville was in error in assuming 
‘that the Government of Canada would agree with them as to the pro- 
priety of these instructions,’ ag will appear by the following report and 
the Minute of Council thereon 

“ Having reference to a despatch of the 30th ultimo, from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, covering a communication of the same 
date from Sir Frederick Rogers to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
directing attention to instructions given to officers of Her Majesty's 
ships employed in the protection of the fisheries of Canada, and desiring 
the Canadian Government to give corresponding directions to officers 
in command of the marine police vessels similarly engaged, the under- 
signed has the honor to submit that in certain respects, Lord Gran- 
ville’s wish has been already provided for in the special instructions 
adopted by the Governor General in Council on the 14th instant. 

“ The officers of Her Majesty’s ships are, it is said, instructed ‘not to 
seize any vessel unless it is evident, and can be clearly proved, that the 
offence of fishing has been committed and the vessel itself is captured 
within three miles of land.’ 

‘« Attention is respectfully requested to a division of the instructions 
issued by the Government of Canada, headed ‘ Action,’ by which it will 
be seen that exercise of the lawful power of peremptory and absolute 
detention is not contemplated on the first occasion, unless there be & 
wilful and persistent violation of the law; but such preliminary for- 
bearance could not possibly be extended to any subsequent act of tres- 
pass. Another division of these instructions, headed ‘ Directions,’ pro- 
vides with great care against the possibility of any offending vessel 
seized by the Canadian officers, except actually within three miles of 
land, and unless the commission of the offence can be clearly proved. 

“Tt is, however, intimated under the same head that any offending 
vessel which may resistor avoid immediate seizure within three miles 
of land, remains liable to capture for the offence committed by Canadian 
officers in the waters of Vanada and by Imperial cruisers wherever she 
may be afterwards found in British waters, and in consequence, the 

Osnadian othcers are directed to communicate without delay the names 
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of any vessel they shall have notified and accosted, or any which may 
escape or resist seizure; this proviso is consonant to tha Acts relative 
to fishing by foreign vessels, as, besides the offence of being ‘found 
fishing,’ it is unlawful to ‘have been fishing, &.’ (Vide 31 Vic., cap. 61, 
sec. 1, and amending Act ) 

«The undersigned begs to express the hope that the instructions sug- 
gested in Lord Granville's despatch to the Aimiralty may not be inter- 
preted so as to affect such liability. [tis also understooi that the term 
‘offence of fishing has been committed,’ occurring in the Admiralty 
instructions, to which the assent of the Canadian Governmentis invited, 
are to be construed conformably with the fishery laws, as, uader these 
Statutes, ‘ preparing to fish,’ inshore constitutes an offence. 

‘«* The undersigned would, therefore, respectfully observe that while 
recommending acqviescence in so much of his Lordship’s suggestion as 
consists with these special instructions, it is advisable to guard against 
any further practical modification of the strict right of entire exclusion, 
and also of summary action, than what has been already provided for 
io me very considerate instructions issued by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

‘«¢ There should, as faragitis possible, be uniformity of procedure in 
these particulars between Her Majesty’s ships and the subsidiary force 
employed by Canada. 

‘*¢ With reference, however, to that part of Lord Granville’s suggestion 
affecting the order to capture any foreign vessel liable to seizure only 
when the chip is actually within three miles of the coast, the under- 
sigoed considers it open to serious objection. 

“ © Both the Imperial and colonial statutes regulating fishing by foreign 
vessels, relate to jurisdiction in British waters. The system applied 
under them recognises certain conventional limits as the basis of actual 
exclusion. Butit would seem to be inconsistent both with the provi- 
sions of these Acts, and the object of defence, to admit of offending 
vessels avoiding all penal consequences of their trespass by simply: pass- 
ing an imaginary line out of colonial bounds, and yet being still 
withia British jurisdiction, after having violated the provincial laws, 
and infringed the treaty between Great Britain and the United States, 
and algo the [mperial Act founded on the same. The peculiar facility 
with which foreign fishing vessels may cross and recross along this 
marine limit, renders it possible that under sheiter of the exemption 
resulting from any instruction of the nature suggested, trespassers may 
present the anomaly of escaping from the marine police of Canada to the 
quasi-protection of Imperial authority. The existence of such a rule 
must really invite illegal encroachments on the part of foreigners ; and 
the immediate effe-t would be to encourage intruders to quicken their 
efforts to avoid detention and evade seizure, knowing that the capture 
of their vessels is certain only when caught, as it were, in the very act 
of trespass. It will certainly weaken the moral influence of any demand 
made by the officers in command of these Canadian vessels, depending, 
a3 they are intructed to do, on the material aid of Her Majesty’s ships 
in cage of violence, they being themselves unauthorized to fire upon and 
disable any vessel either offering resistance or endeavoring to escape 
seizure. 

‘«There is also to be considered the probable future reference to this 
exception in connection with any final settlement of the reserved ques- 
tion of headland lines. If, for instance, any foreign vessel having 
actually trespassed within three miles of the shore of the interior of the 
Bay des Chaleurs, and escaped from the municipal force of Canada, 
shall not be afterwards subject to seiziare under British authority any- 
where within the entrance to that bay, say inside of a line drawn across 
from Miscou to Point Maquereau (distant apart about 15 miles), and 
where, in all other matters of a civil or criminal nature, Canada exer- 
cises provincial jurisdiction, it may imply waiver of both Canadian and 
British control guo ad exclusive rights of fishing. The Government 
having deliberated on and determined to maintain this essential point 
by several Orders in Couacil adopted since 1864, it is unadvisable to 
sanction any such dubious proceeding as might be in future pressed 
into service to support American views. 

“Occasion is taken again to refer to reports from this Department, 
dated 15th and 20th December last,.in which this disputed part of the 
fishery question is referred to at length, and other previous reports 
enumerated ; and the undersigned begs leave again to urge that Her 
Majesty’s Government may be requested to bring it toa speedy settle- 
ment in the manner proposed by Lord Clarendon in 1866, on the sug- 

estion of the American Minister at London. 

“The undersigned would respectfully, but most earnestly, represent 
the tendency of any restriction of the kind proposed by Lord Granville 
on the support of Her Majesty's squadron, to mar the efficiency of this 
important service, and begs leave to recommend that Her Majesty’s 
Government may be asked to instruct the commanding officer to 
receive and act upon whatever deficite and reliable reports (with satis- 
factory particulars) of actual detection or escape, may be made by the 
officers in command of the Canadian Government vessels employed in 
protecting the inshore fisheries of Canada. 

‘The action of Council thereon will appear by the Minute of 2nd 
instant, in which, after reference to the despatch, the Minute goes on to 
state that ‘they have also had before them the memorandum from the 
hon. the Minister of Marine ani Fisheries, to whom the above-men- 
tioned despatch and enclosure were referred, and they respecttully 
report their concurrence therein, and advise that a copy thereof be 
transmitted by Your Kxcellency to Lord Granville as containing the 
views of the Canadian Government on the question referred to in the 
said despatch.’ 

‘It will further be perceived, by reference to Minute of Council of 
8th inst., that immediately upon receipt of the instructions issued by 

Vice-Admiral Wellesley, under the directions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, a Minute of Council was passed in accordance therewith, and 
amongst other minor changes essential to secure uniformity, these words 
were added :—‘ It must be evident and susceptible of the clearest proof 
that the offence has been committed and the capture effected within the 
prohibited limits.’ 

‘7 need scarcely remind the Council of the great reluctance that they 
felt in thus narrowing our powers of protecting the interests of our 
fishermen, nor the feeling of doubt and distrust as to the real intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government in relation to these fisheries which was 
forced upon them. It became evident that a personal remonstrance 
ought to be made by @ member of the Canadian Government to the 
British Misistry. This course was shortly thereafter resolved upon, and 
the Honorable Alexander Campbell was despatched to London for the 
purpose of remonstrating with Her Majesty’s Government and urging 
them to iasist upon a reference of the matters in dispute on the part of 
the Americans to a Joint Commission, or failiag that, atoncs to enforce 
and secure the exclusive use of all those privileges and limits which 
British subjects enjoyed from 1818 up to their suspension by the Reci- 
procity Treaty in 1854. 

‘‘ Council had hoped that until the mission of Mr. Campbell should 
hive enabled them to judge what they might expect as to the course 
Her Majesty’s Government might hereafter pursue, that at least they 
would not be called upon to make fresh changes, or submit to any 
farther limitations of their rights, and were surprised at the receipt of 
a copy of a telegram of the 6th instant, forwarded to the Governor 
General in Oouncil, from My Lord Granville to Sir Joha Young, in the 
following words: 

‘¢¢ Her Majesty’s Government hopesthat the United States fishermen 
will not be for the present prevented from fishing, except within three 
miles of land, orin bays which are less than six miles broad at the 
mouth. 

‘“« The Government were again surprised to fiad thata new and further 
limitation of the rights of the British people was resolved upon by Her 
Majesty’s Government, inasmuch as in all former instructions, foreign 
fishermen were excluded from bays which were less than ten g°ographi- 
cal miles wide, while the telegram referred to, limited the exclusion, 
for a first time, to ‘bays which were less than six miles wide at the 
mouth. 

‘“The question which naturally presented itself to the Oanadian 
Ministry was, where is this to end ? and to what extent are these conces- 
sioas to be ade? They felt it to be a duty they owed alike to Canada, 
for whose Government they were responsible, as to the whole British 
people, to remonstrate with Her Majesty’s Ministers before issuing the 
required instruction, and on the 9th instant they adopted a Minute of 
Council, concurring in ths report of the undersigned of the 8th instant, 
and requesting that a copy thereof should be sent to Lord Granville for 
the information of Her Majesty’s Government. . 

‘¢ Tha report states that precautions have been already taken against 
seizure by Canadian officers of United States fishing vessels outside of 
three marine miles from land on the coasts of Canada, and further re- 
marking upon the despatch, observes that: 

‘¢¢ The termination of the Reciprocity Treaty by the United States, and 
the consequent cessation of the labors of the Joint Commission embrac- 
ing disputed points in the controversy suspended thereby, bad the legi- 
timate effect of leaving the inshore fishery rights just as they stood in 
1854. The main point formerly in dispute, involving the definition of 
bays, &c., hag never since been conceded by the [mperial or Colonial 
authorities. It, on the contrary, has been steadily asserted in all sub- 
sequent correspondence and transactions. The letter of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, dated 12th April, 1866, expressly reserves it 
and sets forth the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government as clear on this 
point The Canadian Government was, however, desired to forego, 
‘for the present,’ the strict enforcement of British rights in this re- 
spect, and ‘during the (then) present season’ to accept a conventional 
arrangement affecting bays or creeks less than ten miles wide at their 
entrance, 

‘““*Tt was so accepted as part of the temporary system at that time 
proposed, but has shared with kindred provisions ths disapproval 
repeated on various occasions by this Government during four years 
past. The policy adopted this year by Canada, and approved by Great 
Britain, would in its entirety supersede all provisional concessions 
heretofore subsisting. But, in deference to the obvious wishes of Her 
Majesty’s Government, this policy has been carried out in the spirit of 
Mr. Cardwell’s despatch ot 12th April, 1866, and the same conventional 
limit of ten miles will be again for the present observed. The Govern- 
ment of Canada ought not, therefore, to be now desired to recognise 
any further and fresh limitation of our exclusive rights, however tem- 
porary and guarded it may be intended to be made. 

‘¢¢ This disputed matter has now been pending tor upwards of twenty- 
five years, during which period the American Government has had 
frequent opportunities and has been specially invited to join in an 
equitable adjustment of the same. The fault that it is still unsettled 
and the source of difficulty attached to the United States Government 
alone. Great Britain and Canada are mere defendants, as in possession 
of a natural right existing in fact and in law. 

‘¢ The Council is aware that, when the British Government in 1845 
opened the Bay of Fundy to American fishermen, as an amicable relaxa- 
tion of treaty rights, the act was officially regarded as ‘a practical 
abandonment’ by American authorities of the British construction of 
the Convention of 1818. It was immediately followed by a demand for 
general appiication to all indents exceeding six miles in width. ‘This 
extraordinary demand appears to have been for the moment acquiesced 
in by Lord Aberdeen, for peace sake, but was soon afterwards rejected 
by Lord Stanley, on the earnest remonstrances of the colonies. Another 
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concession in the same direction, as proposed by Lord Granville (iden- 
tical in the words of that ineffectual and unjust claim), may be simi- 
larly construed to our detriment. Thus the whole policy of exclusion 
would be gradually subverted, and component parts of a questioa vital 
to the future welfare and interests of Canada, become practically aban- 
doned piecemeal. 

‘« «The peculiar concession now suggested would, it is believed, tend 
to create new differences with the United States instead of promoting 
any final settlement of the existing controversy. 

“ ¢ Reference is particularly requested to reports of the 15th and 20th 
of December last, in which the whole matter in question is fully set 
forth. The conclusions arrived at were, that, as the American Govern- 
ment had voluntarily terminateu the Treaty of 1854, and ever since 
failed 10 consider any propositions regarding an equivalent for the use 
of cur inshore fisheries, notwithstanding an intermediate license system 
which continued to United States citizens the same fishing privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Reciprocity Treaty, on merely formal 
conditions, ail such concessions should be absolutely withdrawn and 
our rights duly enforced as they existed and were upheld anterior to 
that reciprocal compact. 

‘© ‘ The undersigned, theretore, respectfully submits thatthe terms of 
the policy already adopted, and now in actual course of being carried 
out, should be strictly adhered to.’ 

“The undersigned would further observe that this resumé of the 
fishery question need not be embarrassed with the correspondence on 
the points raised, through Mr. Thornton, by the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Fish, in relation to the text of the instructions given to the 
fishery officers commanding the marine police vessels in connection 
with the Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, as it is not material to the 
main question, and has been already answered by reports and Minutes 
of Vouncil, of the 3lst ult., and the 8th, 14th and 27th inst nt, it is 
necessary now to wake reference to the Bay of Fundy. 

‘Upon the concession made in relation to the correspondence it will be 
found that, after the right of Americans to fish in that bay was dis- 
cussed at length, the following conclusions were arrived at by the then 
Foreign Minister, the Harl of Aberdeen, in his letter of the 10th May, 
1845, in which, after reasoning upon the merits of the question, he 
states that: 

“<The undersigned will confine himself to stating that, after 
the most deliberate re-consideration of the subject, and with 
every desire to do full justice to the United States, and to view 
the claims put forward on behalf of United States citizens in the 
most favorable light, Her Majesty’s Government are, nevertheless, 
still constrained to deny the right of United States citizens, un- 
der the Treaty of 1818, to fish in that part of the Bay of Fundy, 
which, from its geographical position, may properly be considered 
as included within the British possessions.’ 

“Her Majesty’s Government must still maintain—and in this 
view they are fortified by high legal authority—that the Bay of 
Fundy is rightfully claimed by Great Britain as a bay within the 
Treaty of 1818; and they equally maintain the position which was 
laid down in the note of the undersigned, dated the 15th of April 
last, that with regard to the other bays on the British American 
coast, no United States fisherman has, under that convention, the 
right to fish within three miles of the entrance of such bays, as 
designated by a line drawn from headland to headland at that 
entrance. 


“But while Her Majesty’s Government still feel themselves 
bound to maintain these positions as a matter of right, they are, 
nevertheless, not insensible to the advantages which would accrue 
to both countries from a relaxation of the exercise of that right-- 
to the United States, as conferring a material benefit on their 
fishing trade; and to Great Britain and the United States con- 
jointly and equally, by the removal of a fertile source of disagree- 
ment between them. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are also anxious, at the same time 
that they uphold the just claims of the British Crown, to evince 
by every reasonable concession their desire to act liberally and 
amicably towards the United States. 

“The undersigned has accordingly much pleasure in announc- 
ing to Mr. Everett, the determination to which Her Majesty’s 
Government have come, to relax in favor of the United States 
fishermen that right which Great Britain has hitherto exercised 


of excluding these fishermen from the British portion of the Bay | 


of Fundy, and they are prepared to direct the colonial authorities 
to allow henceforward the United States fishermen to pursue 
their avocations in any part of the Bay of Fundy, provided they 
do not approach, except in the cases specified in the Treaty of 
1818, within three miles of the entrance of any bay on the coast 
of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 

“This concession made by Lord Aberdeen in the interest of 
peace and in the belief that it would have been reciprocated by 
the United States, and that his suggestion of their taking off the 
duties from Briti-h-caught fish going into the United States would 
have been acted upon, was not realised. 

“ An American writer in dealing with this subject (see page 424 
of the United States Senate documents of years 1852-53) says : 

Mr. MITCHELL, 


“¢The opening of the say of Fundy considered in itself alone, 
though nominally confirming the interpretation of the treaty 
which the colonial authorities had set up, was, in fact, a practical 
abandonment of it, and we have the highest assurance that the 
British Government contemplated the further extension of the 
same policy by the adoption of a general regulation that Ameri- 
can fishermen should be allowed freely to enter all bays of which 
the mouths were more than six miles wide.’ 

“This communication was frustrated by the strong remon- 
strance of the Governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
fortified by an able and elaborate opinion of the then Attorney 
General, now the master of rolls of Nova Scotia, on the legal 
rights of colonists, in which, after indicating the legal rights of 
the latter, he says: 

“ ¢The colonists cannot understand the principle upon which 
concession in any form should be granted to the American peo- 
ple in a case avowedly touching the highest ground of national 
policy, even, although concession did not involve consequences, 
as it unhappily does in the present case, both immediate and re- 
mote, most injurious to colonial interests.’ 

“ He further says: ‘We believe the treaty does not exclude 
them, and we but ask a judicial enquiry and determination be- 
fore these valuable privileges are relinquished: the highest law 
opinions in England have justified our belief. Her Majesty’s 
Government, in theory, avows and maintains it.’ 

“The case was finally submitted to the British law officers of 
the Crown in a case put by the Legislature of Nova Scotia. The 
Advocate General and the Attorney General of England gave as 
their opinion ‘that, by the terms of the convention, American 
citizens were excluded from any right of fishing within three 
miles from the coast of British America, and that the prescribed 
distance of three miles is to be measured from the headlands or 
extreme points of land next the sea, of the coast, or of the en- 
trance of bays or indents of the coast, and, consequently, that no 
right exists on the part of American citizens to enter the bays of 
Nova Scotia, there to take fish, although the fishing, being within 
the bay, may be at a greater distance than three miles from the 
shore of the bay; as we are of the opinion that the term ‘head- 
land’ is used in the treaty to express the part of the land we 
have before mentioned, including the interior of the bays and 
the indents of the coast.’ 

“The colonies sent a delegation and strong remonstrance to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and on the lith September, 1845, 
Lord Stanley thus wrote to the Governor of Nova Scotia respect- 
ing the policy of granting permission to the fishermen ot the 
United States to fish in the bay of Chaleurs, and other large bays 
of a similar character on the coasts of New Brunswick avd Nova 
Scotia, and apprehending, from your statements, that any such 
general concessions would be injurious to the interests of the 
British North American Province, ‘we have abandoned the in- 
tention we had entertained on the subject, and shall adhere to 
the strict letter of the treaties which exist between Great 
Britain and the United States relative to the fisheries in North 
America, except in so far as they may relate to the Bay of Fundy, 


which has been thrown open to the North Americans under cer- | 


tain restrictions.’ 

“Mr. Webster, in notifying fishermen after the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and after dealing with this question and 
citing the above remarks, states : ‘It is this construction of the in- 
tent and meaning of the Convention of 1818, for which the colonies 
have contended since 1841, and which they have desired should 
be enforced—this the English Government has now, it would 
appear, consented to do.’ 

“ Yet, notwithstanding this amount of authority in support of 
the colonial claim, no sooner was the concession made as a matter 
of favor to the Americans to tish in the Bay of Fundy, than they 
claimed that the concession settled the question as a matter of 
| right, and that in its operation it should be applicable to all bays, 
and the practical eftect has been largely to encourage trespassers. 

“ It will be further seen, by reference to the despatch of Mr. 
Everett in reply to Lord Aberdeen’s despatch of 10th March, 1845, 
as regards the concession in reference to the Bay of Fundy, that 
no sooner was that generous concession made, than a new and 
further one was demanded, viz. :—admission into the smaller bays 
of the coasts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, within the Bay 
of Fundy; this, of course, was not conceded by Her Majesty’s 
_ Government. 
| “This further concession, which is now, by the despatch of the 

6th inst., temporarily made, limits the exclusion from bays only 
of less than six miles wide, in place of, as formerly, from all bays 
_ less than ten miles wide—is the same concession which was on 
the eve of being agreed to by the then Earl of Aberdeen, and 
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which was arrested by the late lamented Earl of Derby, then Lord 
Stanley, on the strong remonstrances of the colonists, and will, it 
is to be feared, if not at once withdrawn, be viewed by foreigners, 
not as an act of grace nor a concession of a temporary character, 
but will, in future years as in the Bay of Fundy concession, be 
claimed, and its continuance, demanded as a matter of right-— 
and, under any circumstance, inure to our disadvantage if the re- 
ference asked for is obtained. 

“The undersigned would now call attention to the question of 
the navigation of the Gut of Canso in connection with the fishery 
question. 

“The points which present themselves are : 

“ Ist. What are the national rights in relation to the navigation 
and user thereof by foreigners, and have British subjects the ex- 
clusive right thereto? 

“2nd. Have the Americans ever obtained any treaty rights from 
Great Britain to use it in common ? 

“3rd. What have been the restrictions against foreigners in its 
user, and what jurisdiction has Great Britain or the Province of 
Nova Scotia exercised over it? 

“Tn order to a clear appreciation of the case, it may be stated 
that the Strait of Canso is a narrow strip of water or arm of the 
sea, connecting the Bay of Canso, which opens into Chedabucto 
Bay on the eastward, with St. George’s Bay opening into the 
Straits of Northumberland in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, its dimen- 
sions are described by Admiral Bayfield, in the report of his sur- 
vey of the coast, volume II, as follows: 

“«The length of the passage through the Gut from the light. 
house at the north entrance to the lighthouse on Eddy Point at 
the south entrance is 143 miles, and its least breadth between 
Bolache Point and Cape Porcupine is 43 cables’ (or under half a 
mile). 

“Tt is bounded on both sides by counties which now form part 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, and in no portion of its length 
between the points referred to, is the width up to two miles. 

“ Under such circumstances, it would seem that, beyond any 
doubt, international law would vest the absolute centro! and the 
exclusive uses of such gut, strait, or arm of the sea, within the 
exclusive territorial jurisdiction of the country which contro's 
both shores. 

“¢The maritime territory of every state extends to the ports, 
harbors, bays, mouths of rivers and adjacent parts of the sea 
enclosed by headlands, belonging to the same State. The general 


. usage of nations superadds to this extent of territorial jurisdiction 


a distance of a marine league, or as far as a cannon shot will reach 
from the shore, along all the coasts of the state. Within these 
limits (i.e. the ports, harbors, bays, and mouths of rivers and 
adjacent parts of the sea enclosed by headlands, with three 
marine miles superadded) its rights of property and _ territorial 
jurisdiction are absolute, and exclude those of every other nation.’ 


- —Elements of International Law, p. 320. By Henry Wheaton, 


LL.D. Second annotated edition, by W. B. Laurence, Boston, 
1864. 

“¢ Navigable rivers, which flow through a territory, and the 
sea coast adjoining it, and the navigable waters included in bays, 
and between headlands and arms of the sea, belong to the 
sovereign of the adjoining territory, as being necessary to the 
safety of the nation, and to the undisturbed use of the neighbor- 
ing shores.’Kent’s Commentaries, p. 25. 

“The property and dominion of the sea might belong to him 
who is in possession of the lands on both sides, though it be open 
above as a gulf, or above and below as astrait, provided it be 
not so great a part of the sea, as when compared with the lands 
on both sides, it cannot be supposed to be a portion of them.’— 
Grotius de jure belli et pacis, L. 11. 

“<The exclusive right of dominion, and territorial jurisdiction 
of the British Crown, have immemorially extended to the bays or 
portions of the sea cut off by lines drawn from one promontory to 
another, along the coasts of the Island of Great Britain. They 
are commonly called the King’s Chambers. A similar jurisdic- 
ion, or right of domain, is also asserted by the United States 
over the Delaware Bay and other bays and estuaries as forming 
portions of their territory. Other nations have claimed a right of 
territory over bays, gulfs, straits, mouths of rivers, and estuaries, 
which are enclosed by capes and headlands along their respec- 
tive coasts, and the principle would seem to be pretty well 
established as a rule of international law.’—International Law by 
H W. Halleck, A.M., San Francisco, 1861. 

““¢Gulfs and channels or arms of the sea are, according to the 
regular course, supposed to belong to the people with whose lands 
they are encompassed.’—Putfendorf Law of Nature and of 
Nations, L. IV. 


“¢ All we have said of the parts of the sea near the coast, may 
be said more particularly, and with greater reason, of roads, bays, 
and straits, as still more capable of being possessed, and of greater 
importance to the safety of the country, But Ispeak of bays 
and straits of small extent, not of those great tracts of sea to 
which these names are sometimes given, as Hudson’s Bay and 
the Straits of Magellan, over which the empire cannot extend, 
still less a right of property.’—The Law of Nations, by Mons. de 
Vattel, New Edition by Jos. Chitty, Esq., Annotated by C. D. 
Ingraham, Esq., Philadelphia, 1858.’ 

“¢ According to the current of modern authority, the general 
territorial jurisdiction extends into the sea as far as cannon shot 
will reach,* and no further, and this is generally calculated to be 
a marine league.”—Kent’s Commentaries, p. 29. 

*“é When the United States, by the Treaty of 1818, solemnly 
renounced forever the right to tish within three miles of the 
coasts, bays, creeks or harbors of certain portions of North America, 
the stipulation was neither extraordinary nor extravagant. It is 
matter of common history that sea-girt nations claim peculiar 
rights within a league of their shores; and equally plain that, 
according to the maxims of international law, this claim is defined 
by lines drawn not only between the formation of bays, but from 
the headlands of indentations of the coasts.’ Memorial to Her 
Majesty, 2nd, Sept. 1852. 

‘“‘¢Tt would appear that by a strict and rigid construction of 
this article, fishing vessels of the United States are precluded 
from entering into the bays or harbors of the British provinces, 
except for the purposes of shelter, repairing damages, and obtain- 
ing wood and water. A bay, as is usually understood, is an arm 
or recess of the sea entering from the ocean between capes or 
headlands; and the term is applied equally to small and large 
tracts of water thus situated. It is common to speak of Hudson’s 
Bay, or the Bay of Biscay, although they are very large tracts of 
water.’ 

“<¢The British authorities insist that England has a right to 
draw a line from headland to headland, and to capture all Ame- 
rican fishermen who may follow their pursuits inside of that line. 
It was undoubtedly an oversight in the Convention of 1818, to 
make so large a concession to England, since the United States 
had usually considered that those vast inlets or recesses of the 
ocean ought to be open to American fishermen, as freely as the 
sea itself, to within three marine miles of the shore.’— Mr. Secre- 
tary Webster, 6th July, 1852. 

“¢No United States fisherman has under the Convention 
(1818), the right to fish within three miles of the entrance of such 
bays as are designated by a line drawn from headland to headland 
at their entrance.’ - Lord Aberdeen’s despatch to Mr. Everett, 
10th March, 1845. 

“<¢ Considering the great extent of the line of the American 
coasts, we have aright to claim, for fiscal and defensive regula- 
tions, a liberal extension of maritime jurisdiction ; and it would 
not be unreasonable, as l apprehend, to assume, for domestic 
purposes, connected with our safaty and welfare, the control of 
the waters on our coasts, though included within lines stretching 
from quite distant headlands, as, for instance, from Cape Ann to 
Cape Cod, and from Nantucket to Mauntauck Point, and from 
that point to the Capes of the Delaware, and from the south of 
Cape Florida to the Mississippi.i—Kent’s Commentaries, pp. 29 
and 30,’ 

“¢T: is difficult to draw any precise or determined conclusion, 
amidst the variety of opinions, as to the distance to whicha state 
may lawfully extend its exclusive dominion over the sea adjoin- 
ing its territories, and beyond those portions ot the sea which are 
embraced by harbors, gulfs, bays, and estuaries, and over which 
its jurisdiction unquestionably extends. All that can be reason- 
ably asserted is, that the dominion of the sovereign of the shore 
over the contiguous sea, extends as far as is requisite for his 
safety, and for some lawful end.—Kent’s Commentaries, p. 29. 

“ The preceding dicta should be borne in mind, with especial 
reference to the plea set up by American Ministers that the limit 
of maritime jurisdiction claimed by Chancellor Kent is with 
respect to ‘belligerent purposes; ” and that the principle of 
drawing lines from distant headlands does not sanction such a 
definition of marine bounds as affecting territorial jurisdiction and 
piscary. Is not fishery a * lawful end,’ and are not the fishing 
pursuits of citizens ‘purposes connected with our safety and 
welfare ’ ? 

“ For purely belligerent purposes Great Britain takes sixteen 
miles of outside sea as the limit, and the United States take 
much more, both estimating the distance ‘from aright line drawn 
from one headland to another. ’—Chancellor Kent, p. 30. 

“ In Nova Scotia, from 1825 up to 1854, much excitement pre- 
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vailed in reference to this question of the fisheries, and with it 
the navigation of the Gut of Canso. 

“Tn 1841 the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia proposed the 
following questions for the consideration of Her Majesty’s legal 
advisers, dated 8th June, 1841: 

“¢T, Whether the Treaty of 1783 was annulled by the war of 
1812, and whether citizens of the United States possess any right 
of fishery in the waters of the lower Provinces other than ceded 
to them by the Convention of 1818; and if so, what right? 

“¢TJ, Have American citizens the right, under that Convention, 
to enter any of the bays of this Province to take fish, if, atter they 
have so entered, they prosecute the fishery more than three 
marine miles from the shores of such bays; or should the pre- 
scribed distance of three marine miles be measured from the 
headlands, at the entrance of such bays, so as to exclude them ? 

“¢TIJ. Is the distance of three marine miles to be computed 
from the indents of the coast of British America, or from the ex- 
treme headlands, and what is to be considered a headland? 

“¢TV. Have American vessels, fitted out fora fishery, aright to 
pass through the Gut of Canso, which they cannot do without 
coming within the prescribed limits, or to anchor there, or to fish 
there ; and is casting bait to lure fish in the track of the vessel 
fishing, within the meaning of the Convention? 

«< V. Have American citizens a right to land on the Magdalen 
Islands, and conduct the fishery from the shores thereof, by using 
nets and seines ; or what right of fishery do they possess on the 
shores of those islands, and what is meant by the term shore? 

“¢ VJ, Have American fishermen the rightto enter the bays and 
harbors of this Province for the purpose of purchasing wood, or 
obtaining water, having provided neither of these articles at the 
commencement of their voyages, in their own country ; or have 
they the right only of entering such bays and harbors in cases ot 
distress, or to purchase wood and obtaia water, after the usual 
stock of those articles for the voyage of such fishing craft has 
been exhausted or destroyed ? 

““«VIf, Under existing treaties, what rights of fishery are ceded 
to the citizens of the United States of Ainerica, and what reserved 
for the exclusive enjoyment of British subjects ? ? 

“st Query.—Iin obedience to Your Lordship’s commands, we 
have taken these papers into consideration, and have the honor 
to report, that we are of opinion that the Treaty of 1783 was 
annulled by the war of 1812; and we are also of opinion that the 
rights of fishery of the citizens of the United States must now 
be considered as defined and regulated by the Convention of 
1818 ; and with respect to the general question ‘if so, what right’ 
we can only refer to the terms of the convention, as explained 
and elucidated by the observations which will oceur in answering 
the other specific queries. 

“¢ 2nd and 3rd Queries.--Except within certain defined limits, 
to which the query put to us does not apply, we are of opinion, 
that by the terms of the convention, American citizens are ex- 
cluded from any right of fishing within three miles of the coast of 
British America, and that the prescribed distance of three miles 
is to be measured from the headlands, or extreme points of land 
next the sea, or the coast, or of the entrance of bays, or indents 
of the coast ; and, consequently, that noright exists, on the part 
of American citizens, to enter the bays of Nova Scotia, there to 
take fish, although the fishing being within the bays, may be at a 
greater distance than three miles from the shore of the bay, as 
we are of opinion that the term ‘headland’ is used in the treaty 
to express the part of the land we have before mentioned, includ- 
ing the interiors of the bays, and the indents of the coast. 

““*4th Query.—By the Convention of 1818, it is agreed that 
American citizens should have the liberty of fishing in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and within certain defined limits, in common 
with British subjects ; and such convention does not contain any 
words negativing the right to navigate the Passage or Strait of 
Canso, and, therefore, it may be conceded that such right of navi- 
gation is not taken away by that convention; but we have now 
attentively considered the course of navigation to the Gulf by 
Cape Breton, and likewise the capacity and situation of the 
Passage of Canso, and of the British possessions on either side ; 
and we are of opinion that, independently of treaty, no foreign 
country has the right to use or navigate the Passage of Canso; 
and, attending to the terms of the convention, relating to the 
liberty of fishing to be enjoyed by the American citizens, we are 
also of opinion, that that convention did not, either expressly 
or by necessary implication, concede any such right of using or 
navigating tue passage in question, We are also of opinion that 
casting bait, to lure fish in the track of any American vessel 
navigating the passage, would constitute a fishing, within the 
negative terms of the convention. 

Mr. MITcHELL. 


“7th Query. The rights of fishing ceded to the citizens of the 
United States, and those reserved for the exclusive enjoyment of 
British subjects, depend altogether upon the Convention of 1818, 
the only existing treaty on this subject between the two coun- 
tries, and the material points arising thereon have been specifi- 
cally answered in our replies to the preceding queries.’ 

“The Parliament of that Province took action upon the en- 
croachments of the Americans, and an Address was forwarded to 
the British Government upon the subject of the Fisheries, as 
well as upon the navigation of the Gut, and the Attorney General 
of that Province was directed by Lord Falkland to prepare a re- 
port on the various questions referred to which he did under 
date 16th June, 1845. Again, on three separate occasions, prior 
to 1851, efforts were made to bring, under the notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the desirability of exercising their right 
to close the Gut of Canso against foreigners. Again, in 1851, the 
same Parliament made a fourth report upon the subject of closing 
Canso, based upon the action of Mr. Stevenson, the United States 
Minister to England, in a letter addressed to Lord Palmerston, 
then Foreign Minister, in which he objects to the closing of the 
Strait of Canso against American fishermen upon the ground 
that, at the time of the Treaty of 1818, one side of it was divided 
by Cape Breton, and the other by Nova Scotia, and that the 
union of the two could not be held to vest the right in Nova 
Scotia. In reply to this assertion, Lord Falkland contended that 
Her Majesty’s exclusive property and dominion in the Strait of 
Canso is maintainable upon the principles of international law 
already referred to, and which it is considered will equally apply 
whether the shore on either side forms part of the same Province 
or of different Provinces belonging to Her Majesty. The strait 
is very narrow, not exceeding one mile in width, and its naviga- 
tion is not necessary for communication with the space beyond, 
which may be reached by going round the Island of Cape Breton 

“ \t will be seen by the authorities, hereinbefore quoted, that 
the opinion of Chancellor Kent, agreed with the opinion put for- 
ward by the British law officers of the Crown, and justified the 
conclusions at which they arrived, that ‘no foreign power, inde- 
pendently of treaty, has any right to navigate the Passage of 
Canso.’ 

“ Again, the Province of Nova Scotia, for upwards of forty years, 
has exercised a control over the Strait of Canso, and imposed a 
tonnage due upon all vessels navigating the same for the support 
of the lights upon her coasts, and enforced the payment of the 
same. Such exercise of authority has never been disputed, and 
Nova Scotia has by her enactments legislated both for the ob- 
struction and the restrictions of the rights of foreigners in rela- 
tion thereto. The object,on the part of the Americans, in insert- 
ing the article I of the treaty referred to, was to secure certain 
privileges in connection with the fisheries, to which they were 
not entitled by the law of nations. Those are enumerated--it 
covered certain rights of fishing under limitations—it gave the 
right to land, to dry and cure fish in certain inhabited districts, 
and gave permission to enter bays, coasts, and harbors, for the 
purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, of purchas- 
ing wood and obtuining water ; but in no part of the treaty is 
there any reference to their right to navigate the Passage or 
Strait of Canso, and as they have no right by the law of nations, 
and obtained none by treaty, they are clearly proscribed from 
setting up such a claim. 

“ That portion of the Convention of 1818, which relates to the 
fishery question, is in the following words :— 

“¢ art. I.—Whereas differences have arisen respecting the 
liberty claimed by the United States, for the inhabitants thereof 
to take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, and 
creeks, of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, it is 
agreed between the high contracting parties that the inhabi- 
tants of the said United States shall have, forever, in common 
with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish 
of every kind on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
which exteads from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the 
western and northern coast of Newfoundland, from the said Cape 
Ray to the Quirpon Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, 
and also on the coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks, from Mount Joly, 
on the southern coast of Labrador, to and through the Straits 
of Belleisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, 
without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; aud that the American fishermen shall 
also have liberty, forever, to dry and cure fish in any of the un- 
settled bays, harbors, and creeks, of the southern part of the 
coast of Newfoundland, hereabove described, and of the coast of 
Labrador; but so soon as the same, or any portion thereof, shall 
be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or 
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cure fish at such portion so settled, without previous agreement 
for such purpose, with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors 
of the ground.’ 

““¢ And the United States hereby renounce, forever, any liberty 
heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, 
dry, or cure fish, on or within three marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of Her Britannic Mrjesty’s domi- 
nions in America, not included within the above mentioned 
limits ; provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be 
admittea to enter such bays or harbors, for the purpose ofshelter 
and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, and of 
obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever. But they 
shall be under such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent 
their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other man- 
ner whatsoever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.’ 

“ Tt will thus be apparent that no such right was created by 
treaty, and, therefore, no such right exists. 

“In April, 1841, Lord Falkland in dealing with this whole 
fishery question, stated that ‘the greatest anxiety is felt by the 
inhabitants of this Province (Nova Scotia) that the Convention 
with the Americans, of 1818, should be strictly enforced,’ and, 
while stating the efforts of that Province in fitting out armed 
vessels to protect her rights, suggested that additional vessels of 
the navy be sent to supplement their efforts; and between that 
time and November, 1842, two additional reports of the Commi'- 
tee of the Legislature of Nova Scotia, upon the same subject, were 
forwarded to Her Majesty’s Government, when the late Earl ot 
Derby (who was then Lord Stanley) informed the Nova Scotians, 
that, ‘as regards the fisheries, the precautions taken by the 
Provincial Legislature appear adequate to the purpose, and that 
being practically acquiesced in by the Americans no further 
measures are required.’ 

“It would, therefore, appear that the active enforcement of the 
headland lines, and the exclusion from the Gut, was, in Novem- 
ber, 1842, in the opinion of Lord Stanley, acquiesced in by the 
Americans, and was, as a matter of fact, actively enforced. 

“ The foregoing statement brings the history of this question 
down to the present time, and the undersigned will now resume 
the consideration of the despatch of my Lord Granville to Sir 
John Young, of the 6th instant before referred to, and the memo- 
randum of His Excellency the Governor General of the 22nd ins- 
tant thereupon. 

“Tt has already been stated in compliance with the command of 
His Excellency, by the directions of Lord Granville, that the in- 
structions to the above fishery officers should be altered, and a 
report embodying that policy has been submitted. 

“Tt is, however, the duty of Council carefully to consider the 
despatch referred to, and as it is one of so much importance, the 
points in which involve such serious considerations on the part of 
Canada, it is given at length, It states : 

“<¢Tn your despatch of 4th May, you state that you have laid 
before your Ministers, my telegram of 30th April, the effect of 
which, as of a written despatch now in your possession, was to 
modify in one respect the Colonial Office instructions of 12th April, 
1866.’ 

«“¢ The instructions of 1866 were to the effect that the United 
States fishing vessels were to be excluded from bays less than 10 
miles wide at the mouth, but that the forfeiture of such vessels 
was, if possible, only to be enforced when the fishing had taken 
place within three miles of shore.’ 

“Tt further states: ‘That the effect of my despatch, or rather 
of the letter to the Admiralty which is transmitted for the concur- 
rence of your Government, was, as regarded Her Majesty’s vessels, 
to make the direction of forfeiture so far absolute as to require 
that no fishing vessel whatever should be seized except within the 
three miles and for an oftence committed within those limits.’ 

“<¢ It was intended to imply, though it was not expressed, that, 
as the only ultimate means of excluding Americans beyond these 
limits was not to be used, the exclusion itself was not to be en- 
forced.’ 

“¢You enclosed, in reply, a minute of your Ministers, stating 
that steps had been taken to prevent the seizure of American 
vessels beyond the three-mile limit, and you enclosed certain 
special instructions of 1:'th April, 1870, as affecting this object.’ 

“¢ But, in your telegram of [4th May, youinform me that those 
instructions conform, or are intended to conform, not to my in- 
structions of 30th April, but to the Colonial Office paper of 12th 
April, 1866, which those instructions were intended to supersede. 

“<1 am not quite sure whether you now perceive that the Brit- 
ish and Canadian instructions are inconsistent with each other.’ 

‘“‘¢The Canadian instructions are inconsistent with the spirit of 
which I conveyed to you, in that they still require Canadian fish- 


ery officers to exclude American fishermen from bays more than 
ten miles in width, and you will see, on perusal, that under the 
head ‘action,’ they are inconsistent with the letter of the Admi- 
ralty instructions, by directing the fishery officers, after certain 
warnings, ‘ instantly to seize’ any person fishing within ‘ prescribed 
limits,’ which, read with the preceding paragraph, cannot but be 
taken to include bays.’ 

“¢ And under the head ‘directions’ it is implied that vessels 
are to be seized for coming into a Canadian bay (whether or not 
within three miles of shore), unless they are forced thither by 
violent winds or other unavoidable cause.’ 

“¢These objections to the instructions as they stand are not 
removed by the limitation implied in the words (p. 4), ‘or seize it 
if found within three marine miles of the coast.’ 

“CJ further observe that the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to exclude American fishermen, except within three 
miles of a line drawn across the mouth of a bay or creek which 
is less than ten geographical miles in width, does not warrant 
their exclusion from that part of the Bay des Chaleurs which is 
not more than ten miles wide.’ 

“¢Considering the importance of the subject, and that your 
attention appears to have been especially directed to the sen- 
tence respecting that part of the Bay of Chaleurs, lam some- 
what surprised that these points should have escaped your notice.’ 

“¢ Her Majesty’s Government are fully aware that no steps 
should be taken which should prejudge the question what are 
Canadian waters? or should admit the right of United States 
fishermen to fish within these waters, except within the limits 
prescribed by the Convention of 1818. But they do not abandon 
the hope that the question of abstract right may yet be avoided 
by some arrangement between Canada and the United States, or 
that the limits may be definitely settled by arbitration or other- 
wise, and while any expectation of this kind exists, they desire 
to avoid all occasion of dispute so far as this is possible con- 
sistently with the substantial protection of the Canadian fish- 
eries. With these objects they think it advisable that United 
States fishermen should not be excluded from any waters except 
within three miles of shore, or in the unusual case of a bay which 
is less than six miles wide at its mouth, but spreads out toa 
greater width within.’ 

“<Tt will, of course, be understood and explained to the United 
States Government that this liberty is conceded temporarily, 
and without prejudice to the rights of Great Britain to fall back 
on her treaty rights, if the prospects of an arrangement lessens, 
or if the concession is found to interfere practically with the pro- 
tection of the Canadian fisheries.’ ; 

“‘Tt would appear that Lord Granville contemplated by the 
despatch to convey ’— 

“¢Ist. That his telegram and despatch of the 30th April, were 
intended to modify the Colonial Office instructions of 12th April, 
1866.’ 

“¢Ond, That though the instructions from the Admiralty to 
the officers in command of ships of war employed in the pro- 
tection of the fisheries, and from the Canadian Government to 
their officers similarly situated, since April, 1866, were based 
upon Mr. Cardwell’s letter of instructions of April, 1866, which 
prohibited foreign fishermen from entering bays less than ten 
miles wide at the mouth, and which instructions suggested that 
the forfeiture of such vessels was (if possible) only to be enforced 
when fishing had taken place within three miles of shore, yet 
notwithstanding the instructions, his Lordship now, for the first 
time, communicates to the Canadian Government the fact that 
it never was intended to be acted upon.’ 

“¢ That if any doubt existed about the meaning of the instruc- 
tions or the possible chances of a trespasser being taken by Her 
Majesty’s cruisers, that doubt is now removed, inasmuch as his 
Lordship states :’— 

«“« That it never was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
that their vessels should seize a trespasser under any circum: 
stances, and for fear of such a possibility his Lordship now re- 
moves all chance of it by stating that ‘ the effect of my despatch 
or rather of the letter of the Admiralty, which it transmitted for 
the concurrence of your Government was, as regards Her 
Majesty’s vessels, to make the direction of non-forfeiture as far 
absolute as to require that no fishing vessel whatever should be 
seized, except within the three miles, and for an offence com- 
mitted with those limits. It was intended to imply, though it 
was not expressed, that as the only ultimate means of excluding 
Americans beyond these limits was not to be used, the exclusion 
itself was not to be enforced.’ 

“6 Te may be stated that as the Canadian Government, by the 
approved report of the undersigned, of the 20th December last, 
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stood pledged to Her Majesty’s Government to maintain an effi- | this kind exists, they desire to avoid all occasion of dispute, so 
cient marine police to enforce the law within the three-mile limit, | far as this is possible consistently with the substantial protection 
in the belief that Her Majesty’s Government, having declined to | of the Canadian fisheries.’ 


do that which they designated as strictly a police duty—viz., to 
command respect to municipal law within the three mile limit— 
would command respect to national rights outside thereof, and to 
which they are, in the opinion of Council, pledged, and as Dom- 
inion vessels by the limitation of the exclusion of foreign vessels 
to bays from ten to six miles wide, are precluded from, iu any 
case, seizing beyond three miles—and as British cruisers are now 
positively directed not to seize unless the offence is committed 
and the vessel actually seized within three miles of land—the 
reasonable presumption is that Her Majesty’s cruisers are not 
intended to seize at all, under any circumstances; and if further 
proof were required than the text of the despatch referred to, 
the fact is easily verified on reference to the reports of the com- 
mander of Her Majesty’s vessels on the station, who, though they 
repeatedly boarded vessels within the three-mile limit, and which 
had no license, there is no instance of a single seizure having been 
made.’ 

“3rd. That Her Majesty’s Government had narrowed the limit 
of exclusion from bays more than ten miles wide to bays under 
six miles in width, and had done this without the slightest refer- 
ence to the Canadian Government, who are responsible to the 
people of the Dominion for the protection of their rights, and this 
tact was communicated to the American Secretary of State before 
Her Majesty’s Government ascertained whether or not it was 
satisfactory to the Government of Canada.’ 

“C4th, That it does not appear from the said despatch that 
there was any special reason for deliberately limiting and restrict- 
ing the rights of Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects in British 
America, nor that the Government of Canada was consulted 
thereon, nor indeed does it seem to have ever been considered 
necessary in the changes that have been resolved upon during 
the current year.’ 

“Sth. ‘That Her Majesty’s Government states that they are 
fully aware that no steps should be taken which should prejudge 
the question ‘which are Canadian waters?’ or should admit the 
right of United States fishermen to fish within these waters, except 
within the limits prescribed by the Convention of 1818.’ Her 
Majesty’s Government have virtually done this act already, which 
they profess to disavow. In 1854 we were in active possession of 
the three miles limit—of the bays 10 miles wide—of the headland 
line of coast in which our rights we reinforced and practically 
recognised,—-and it appears much like ‘ prejudging the question,’ 
and to the disadvantage of British subjects too—-for Her Majesty’s 
Government, pending the settlement of those questions, to waive 
for the time all but the first of the positions, and so far as the acts 
oi her own cruisers and their instructions to them are concerned, 
probably even that also. It is practically abandoning to United 
States fishermen privileges which they had not by the Treaty of 
1818, when we allow them to fish in the Bay of Chaleurs, and on 
all of the best and most valuable fishing grounds which we pox- 
sessed within headland lines. No such privilege was conceded 
to them by the Treaty of 1818, nor were they permitted to enjoy 
them up to 1854, yet our exclusive rights in them are for the 
present suspended ; and in the despatch which thus deprives us 
of those rights, we are informed that Her Majesty’s Government 
are aware ‘that nostep should be taken which should prejudge 
the question.’ 

“<The undersigned would further observe that Mr. Boutwell, the 
Secretary of the Treasury Department at Washington, in his cir- 
cular to the United States Customs Officers, dated 16th of May 
last, acting on the concession of the three mile limit so recently 
made, also prejudges the question, inasmuch as he says ‘that the 
authorities of the Dominion of Canada have terminated the sys- 
tem of granting fishing licenses to foreign vessels, under which 
they have heretofore been permitted to fish within the maritime 
jurisdiction of the said Dominion—that is to say, within three 
marine miles of the shores thereof.’ 

“ Here is a clear attempt at limitation of our treaty rights of 
1818, ‘by which Americans renounced the right to fish not only 
within three miles of the coasts, but of the bays, creeks, or har- 
bors of His Britannic Majesty’s Dominions in America,’ while Mr. 
Boutwell’s circular ignores that portion of the right which gives 
us jurisdiction over bays, creeks, or harbors and states our juris- 
diction to be only three miles from the shore. 

“6, ‘The despatch further remarks, that they (Her Majesty’s 


Government) do not abandon the hope that the question of | 


abstract right may yet be avoided by some arrangement between 
Canada and the United States, or that the limits may be definitely 


“In this paragraph there are two probabilities referred to-- 

“ 1st. The probability of an arrangement (trade arrangement it 
is presumed) with the United States ; 

“2nd. The probability of the limits being fixed by arbitration 
or otherwise. 

“ Jn reference to the first of these it would have been much 
more satisfactory to the Government of Canada if the ground 
upon which Her Majesty’s Government have founded the hope 
thus expressed, had been stated. Such hope, entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, has been held since 1865; it was enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government when Lord Clarendon wrote 
the despatch of 1866, which so ably indicated the position of 
British subjects in relation to these fisheries. Mr. Cardwell 
expressed a confident belief upon this subject when be induced 
Canada to adopt his licensing system as a measure of expediency 
for one year. His Grace of Buckingham and Cnandos entertained 
the same hope, and now My Lord Granville, though five years 
have elapsed since notice of abolition, does not seem yet to have 
abandoned the ‘hope that some arrangements may be secur- 
ed.’ 

“The Canadian Government regret that they cannot see either 
in the past, or in the immediate future, the same ground for 
believing that a satisfactory arrangement will be arrived at. On 
the contrary, the chances of a satisfactory arrangement are not 
so good as they seemed in 1866 and 1867, and that, so far from 
there being anything in the course taken by the United States 
to warrant the expectation of a fair trade policy being adopted 
by them, everything indicates the contrary result, and nothing 
tends more to encourage them in such a course than the spirit 
of concession towards them, which has characterised the fishery 
policy of the last five years. In 1866 they, after a year’s notice, 
voluntarily abandoned the Reciprocity Treaty, notwithstanding 
our efforts, in the fall of 1865, to prevent thatresult. The licens- 
ing arrangement pressed upon us in the interests of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and because of their hope of a trade arrangement 
gave to foreigners the principal thing that they cared for, which 
we had to give. By the liberal policy of England, they had 
already practically the free admission to our coasting trade, as 
between Province and Province—the privilege of navigating our 
rivers and canals—the advantages of registry for their shipping 
in our ports—almost everything in fact—that we had to give, that 
they desired except the enjoyment of our valuable fisheries, and 
this the despatch of My Lord Granville has practically permitted 
them the use of. How have our advances been met by the Ameri- 
cans in the last few years? The advantages which, through the 
liberal policy of the Empire, they have enjoyed in Canada have 
been responded to by amost prohibitory tariffs—their canals 
closed against us—-their coasting trade confined to themselves, 
and their refusal to reciprocate the liberal policy of Britain in 
reference to the Registration of Shipping. ’Tis true that a reso- 
lution of Congress was passed in 1869 which induced many to 
believe that they had changed their policy, but this idea was 
much shaken after our experiences of that year. Canada soon 
discovered that the resolution referred to either meant nothing, 
or such terms as she could not accept. The utterances of Mr. 
Schenck, in referring to the resolution which induced the Govern- 
ment of Canada fora time to believe that a change of sentiment 
had been created in the public mind of the United States, are 
given in the Congressional Globe of the 3rd March, 1869. 

“ It states that Mr. Schenck was Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, a position analogous to that occupied by Mr. 
Morrill in the Conferences of 1866. In reply to a question put by 
Mr. Pike, when the resolution was reported to the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Schenck said: ‘I do not believe we ought 
to enter into any relations of reciprocity with the British Pro- 
vinces, either through negotiating with the Imperial Government 
of Great Britain or by direct treaty with the Provinces themselves, 
if that were possible. I believe the people of the British Provinces 
should be treated like all other foreigners, and made to pay the 
same duties on articles they export into our country that other 
foreigners are required to pay on similar articles.’ He added: ‘I 
am not authorised to speak for the rest of the members of the 
committee, but I am not aware of any difference of opinion 
between any of them and myselfon thatsubject. But Mr. Schenck 
expressed himself in favor of commercial treaties ‘in regard to 
the fisheries on the coasts of these Provinces, and in relation to the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence River from its source to the 
sea.’ In the course of this debate not a single member expressed 


settled by arbitration or otherwise, and while any expectation of ! himself in favor of reciprocity. 
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“ Thus upon the pro forma submission of a resolution passed 
by Congress denying the right of the Executive Government of 
the United States to make treaties or conventions with foreign 
governments touching ‘import duties,’ the*House assents to 
confining the scope of the resolution, although professing to renew 
negotiations regarding commercial intercourse,’ to securing to 
Americans ‘the rights claimed by them to the fisheries,’ and ‘in 
relation to the free navigation of St. Lawrence.’ With a com- 
mittee, through whose hands our proposition must be sifted, 
already committed to a circumscribed form of ‘ commercial inter- 
course’ and ayowedly hostile to any relations of reciprocity,-— 
with a House of Representatives which (although supposed to 
contain some few members at least favorable to mutual trade 
relations somewhat less restrictive than they are) silently and 
safely ‘recommends tothe President’ to negotiate for securing 
certain ‘rights’ claimed by the United States citizens,—and with 
an Executive which proclaims beforehand hostility to any reci- 
procal engagement,—what concessions can we hope to obtain as 
equivalents for the privileges we have to offer ? Even these pri- 
vileges of fishing and navigation which we might concede—in 
return for what ?—must be first reduced, from an American 
point of view, to the extent of the ‘ rights’ asserted in this resolu- 
tion. With such enunciations before us, and the proceedings of 
the delegation at Washington, in 1866, still fresh in our memory, 
it is difficult to discover any ground for hoping that new trade 
arrangements can be secured on equitable terms, in pursuance of 
the resolution of Congress.’ 

“But this matter may, for the present, be looked upon as 
finally postponed, from the official announcement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his last inaugural message in the 
following words :— 

“The question of renewing a treaty forreciprocal trade between 
the United States and the British Provinces on this continent, 
has not been favorably considered by the administration. The 
advantage of such a treaty would be wholly in favor of the British 
producer, except possibly a few engaged in the trade between the 
two sections. No citizen of the United States would be benefited 
by the reciprocity. Our internal taxation would prove a protec: 
tion to the British producer, almost equal to the protection which 
our manufacturers now receive from the tariff. Some arrange- 
ments, however, for the regulation of commercial intercourse 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada may be 
desirable.’ 

“On the face of such authority to the contrary, and in the 
absence of the grounds on which My Lord Granville rests his 
hopes of an arrangement, the undersigned cannot participate in 
the belief that the United States are prepared to offer any terms 
that Canada will accept. It is true, that the United States inti- 
mated a desire to admit coal, salt, lumber, and fish free of duty, 
provided we would do the same, and give them, besides, the free 
use of our fisheries, our River St. Lawrence, and our canals, and 
also consent to deepen the latter. Canada feels no imperative 
necessity, as she certainly has no desire, to enter into any such 
one-sided arrangement. When wedo make an arrangement it 
must be on equal and fair terms, or it will not be made at all, and 
must be such an one as obtains for our people the same rights 
and reciprocity in trade, registry of shipping, and coasting that 
the Americans now have from us, and in the meantime, until 
public opinion so changes in America, as to bring about these 
results, Canada can afford to wait. 

“This Government, prior to the meeting of the last Parliament, 
ceased to entertain the hopes expressed by My Lord Granville, 
and felt it to be their duty to deal with the great resources of this 
country quite irrespective of what might or might not be hoped 
for from the United States. This was clearly indicated in a 
report of the undersigned of the 11th December last, approved 
by Council in dealing with a despatch of My Lord Granville, cover- 
ing two memoranda from the Board of Trade upon the subject of 
the colonial coasting trade, in which, while regretting the neces- 
sity of declining to act upon the suggestions of Her Majesty’s 
Government by throwing open our coasting trade to the United 
States as Great Britain had done, while they continued to close 
theirs against us, the subject was there entered into at length, and 
a policy outlined which has met with the approval of Parliament 
and the public sentiment of this country. 

“ The following is an extract from such report: 

“¢ The Board of Trade in their memorandum state that it is to 
be hoped that the Legislature and Governments of the colonies 
will be disposed to co-operate with Her Majesty’s Government in 
their attempt to secure the benefits of free navigation and cheap 
freights for Her Majesty’s subjects, throughout the British Empire, 
and to strengthen their hands in their efforts to obtain from’ 
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foreign countries for the shipping of the United Kingdom and of 
the British colonies a reciprocal liberality of treatment. 

“<The undersigned is of opinion, as twenty years have now 
elapsed since the British Government extended to the shipping 
of the United States, in common with the shipping of all other 
foreign countries, the privilege of participating in their carrying 
trade throughout the British dominions on equal terms with 
British ships (with the exception of the local coasting trade in 
each colony), andas the recent Act first herein quoted has shifted 
the responsibility of legislating upon or dealing with the question 
of colonial coasting trade from the Imperial to the Colonial au- 
thorities, and as the liberal treatment of Americau shipping by 
the British Government has produced no corresponding recipro- 
city of sentiment on this subject on the part of the United States 
Government, that the time has arrived when it becomes our duty 
to define a policy which should be pursued towards our neigh- 
bors from the standpoint of Canadian interests, and which should 
apply, not alone to the coasting trade, but to all matters affecting 
navigation and the trade generally. 

“©The experience of the twenty years has, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, proved to the people of Canada, that concessions 
in matters of trade, navigation, and shipping, voluntarily conceded 
by us, have not been reciprocated in by the Government of the 
United States, and indeed, have not always been appreciated, 
nor the value of them realised. 

“¢ The United States Government put an end in 1865, after an 
existence of eleven years, to the Reciprocity Treaty, which was 
of such great value as well to them as to the several British 
American Provinces—they refused to renew or reconstruct it, 
except on terms which were not to be defended in the interests 
of our trade; and though the undersigned, in common with a 
considerable portion of the public of Canada, was led to believe 
from the utterances of their press and commercial centres of 
trade for the last two years, as well as the expressed opinions of 
some of their leading public men, that public sentiment was 
changing in favor of ‘new arrangements,’ whereby trade rela. 
tions would be again re-established on principles of reciprocal 
free trade ;~these expectations have been dispelled, and the 
existence of such opinions to any great extent in the Cabinet of 
the United States have been negatived by the Méssage of the 
President, in which he distinctly states, ‘ that the renewal of the 
treaty with us has not been favorably considered by the Adminis- 
tration ;’ while he expresses a belief‘that the advantages of 
such a treaty are wholly in favor of the British Provinces, except 
possibly, a few engaged in the trade between the two sections,’ 
he distinctly states that ‘no citizen of the United States would be 
benefited by reciprocity,’ and yet gives expression to the opinion 
that some arrangements for the regulation of commercial inter- 
course may be desirable,’ and the recent action of Congress 
would tend to confirm the belief that no reciprocal arrangement 
of a satisfactory character can now be obtained. 

“<The undersigned would observe that there are numerous ar- 
guments which can be adduced from an American point of view 
in favor of the position assumed by their chief magistrate against 
the renewal of the treaty, and that while England has pursued a 
most liberal course towards foreign nations in relation to trade 
and navigation, and has offered the fullest opportunities for foreign 
competition, the argument which has done much to remove ob- 
jections to such a policy in Canada, has been the belief, repeatedly 
expressed by English statesmen, that those foreign countries 
which enjoyed the benefits of that liberal policy, and that free 
trade would in time reciprocate ; andsuch expectations have not 
been without their results in Europe. In America, however, no 
such results have followed the liberality of England, although a 
generation of our people have nearly passed away; and indeed 
national events have tended to make the adoption of such a 
policy on the part of the United States much more difficult, and 
while we go on making concessions, permitting them to have pri- 
vileges, and giving them facilities which they decline to recipro- 
cate, while in fact they possess the right of registry for their ships 
in our ports, and have practically enjoyed our.coasting trade, and 
at the same time refused us similar privileges—while they have 
had the benefit of our canals and rivers, without corresponding 
concessions on their part—they have compelled our ships to pay 
a war tax of thirty cents gold per ton and other customs fees, 
without any such corresponding charges in our ports upon their 


' ships (notwithstanding the 173rd section of the Imperial Act, 16 


and 17 Victoria, cap. 107, to which I have referred in the Minute 
of Council annexed--we have not retaliated). Our fisheries, too, 
they have hai opened to them on the most liberal terms, while 
British-caught fish is met with a duty which has closed their 
country as a market for our fishermen, and indeed they have 
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made their tariff in general almost prohibitory, and while their 
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. loyal subjects, and which should not be abandoned nor their pro- 


legislation tends towards exclusion, the construction they put tection neglected. 


upon their tariff laws, and their execution of them, bear most | 


heavily upon our people. Under these circumstances, the under- 

signed regrets that he should, in viewing the past, arrive at con- 
clusions different from those which seem to be entertained by the 
board of trade, viz., that a continuance of the policy of conces- 
sion would, with that foreign nation in whose trade we are chiefly 

interested, lead to the result hoped for, and secure a ‘ reciprocal 
liberality of treatment’; and he thinks it would be unwise to 

force it on them unasked at the present time. He is of opinion 
that the true policy of the Canadian Government at present 
should be to retain all the privileges which it now possesses, until 
fresh negotiations take place for new trade relations between 
Canada and the United States, when the opening of the whole 
coasting trade of the Dominion to United States shipping can be 
included in any arrangements which may be made, if the Cana- 
dian Government should then be of opinion that it would be ad- 
visable and in the interests of Canada to do so. 

“«¢ A copy of the report to Council made by the undersigned on 
the 2nd April, 1860, hereinbefore referred to, on the subject of 
tonnage duties and custom house fees, and other restrictions im- 
posed on British vessels entering the ports of the United States, 
as compared with the charges and restrictions imposed on Ameri- 
can vessels entering Canadian ports, and as to the advantages 
which American vessels have in the United States as compared 
with British vessels, is herewith attached, to which the under- 
signed begs to draw attention.’ 

“The active protection of our fisheries was the first step in our 
National Policy —— 


Will the hon. gentleman observe that I initiated the Na- 
tional Policy, and I am sorry it has come to be a protec- 
tive policy. 

“ ____as viewed from a colonial standpoint—and has sinee been 
followed up by legislation which has imposed certain charges 
upon shipping and imposts upon articles of trade. It should, 
however, be clearly understood that these restrictions and 
charges we are prepared to remove whenever the United States 
are disposed to give us reciprocal treatment. ‘Till then, the pub- 
lic sentiment of the country calls for vigorous action at the hands 
of the Canadian Government, and demands that this, the great- 
est and largest question of them all, and one which our neigh- 
bors most appreciate, shall be dealt with with spirit and vigor, 
and form part of an important National Policy—Council should, 
therefore, ask of Her Majesty’s Government that which we feel 
confident the Empire will not refuse us, viz.: ‘That our rights in 
a ae may be maintained and enforced as they were prior 
to . 

“The second probability which I noticed, as referred to in the 
despatch of Lord Granyille, viz., ‘ His hope that the limits may be 
definitely settled by arbitration or otherwise,’ it would be pleas- 
ing to see realised in a satisfactory manner. If, however, this is 
to be attained, it will not be by pursuing the policy which has 
characterised the treatment of the fishery question on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

““In 1866, Canada reluctantly consented to the licensing policy 
for one year ;—Nova Scotia was forced into it against her will, on 
the faith of what cannot be viewed otherwise than a condition or 
a pledge that it was only for one year; New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island assented for the same reasons as Canada, 
and because she led the way in this policy. 

“Tn 1867, the Council of Canada protested against its conti- 
nuance, as it also did in 1868-69, when it further asked that the 
proposition so favorably entertained by Lord Clarendon, for a 
Joint Commission to settle the disputed points be again urged 
upon the consideration of the United States Government. To 
these propositions the Council have, as yet, received no reply, 
nor are they aware whether the proposals for a Joint Conference, 
have ever been communicated to the American Government, or, 
if so, with what result ? 

“The undersigned cannot but feel that this treatment of an 
important and vital question is not such as Canada had a right 
to expect, nor will its people be satisfied with such a result, 

“As part of the Empire, Canada is entitled to demand that 
her rights should be preserved intact, and at least it cannot be 
considered that Council will have performed its duties if we 
silently permit ourselves to be divested of them by piecemeal, 
as is the case with our fishery interest; and the people consider 
that their valuable fisheries are a trust incident to Canada, and 
involve interests which Her Majesty holds for the benefit of her 
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The Government of Canada, therefore, now ask of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that they at once require of the United States 
the appointment of a Joint Commission, to settle the matters in 
dispute, and, in the meantime, that they should be requested 
to give such instructions to Her Britannic Majesty’s officers on 
the North American stations as will secure: : 

“¢Tst,—The exclusion of all foreigners from fishing within our 
bays, from which they are excluded by the Treaty of 1818, as 
interpreted by Her Majesty’s Government. 

“ Ind.—The exclusion of all foreigners from fishing within the 
limits of three miles from headland to headland, according to the 
British interpretation of said treaty. 

“3rd.—The exclusion of all foreign vessels from the use of the 
Gut of Canso. 

“Tt is further advised that Her Majesty’s Government be 
requested to make no concessions nor terms limiting the privi- 
leges to which we areentitled as British American subjects of Her 
Majesty, and more especially those which were secured to us by 
the Treaty of 1818, without first submitting them for the consi- 
deration of, and obtaining the approval of the Government of 
Canada thereto. 

“The people of Canada have ever been loyal and true in their 
maintenance of the interests of the Empire, and feel deeply any- 
thing that would impair its material interests or create dissatis- 
faction amongst ite population; and the undersigned cannot but 
express his convictions that the policy recently pursued in 
reference to the fishery question is not such as to meet the 
approbation of the people of Canada, and he would earnestly 
recommend that a strong remonstrance be submitted to Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the subject. 


“ Respectfully submitted. 
“P, MITCHELL, 


“ Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 


“ DePpaARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
“Oprawa, 4th July, 1870.” 


Now, Sir, in the record which I have read of concessions 
yielded year after year by Her Majesty’s Government, I 
think my hon. friend w:ll fail to perceive that any strong 
ground has been taken or any material support given, in 
the interest of Canada, such as he spoke of in his intro- 
ductory remarks on Tuesday last. Sir, I think it is a record 
which is a discredit to Great Britain—to have the interests 
of a great colony, the greatest in the Empire, and one she 
is proud of, frittered away by piecemeal, as I have said. It 
is a record of concessions which have ben made step by 
step without even consulting the people who are inter- 
ested in them. IJ think the record of the last thirty years, 
at least the last twenty years, is a disgrace to the British 
Empire and the British Government. In saying what I 
do, I do not intend to cast any reflections on the action of 
my hon. friend and his colleagues at Washinghton, He 
has very patriotically and very magnanimously taken the 
blame for the shortcomings in this treaty on himself, It 
is natural for him todo that in such cases; but I know 
him too well, I know the facts too well, and I have had too 
much experience in dealing with the fisheries, not to 
know that what he did there he did under pressure. 
Although he spoke of the largest power in the world 
being behind him, as a matterr of fact that power 
was not there. It was there in name, but rot in 
power; and if there has been an act since the form- 
ation of this Dominion which has tended to loosen the 
bonds between Canada and the Empire, if there has been 
an act which will tend to produce dissatisfaction and to 
promote distrust in the British Empire with reference to 
the affairs of Canada, it is this last act of hers in abandon- 
ing us and taking away our fisheries, in the face of the 
fact, as I have shown from the despatches I have read, that 
she stood pledged to maintain the interests of Canada as 
they stood when they were suspended in 1854. When the 
treaty lapsed by the act of the United States, where was 
ithe British Government? Read Sir Edward Card well’s, 
‘Lord Kimberley’s and the Harl of Aberdeen’s despatches, 
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The only man among the whole of them who has fairly 
stood by us was the Har! of Clarendon, Yet everyone of 
them, one after another, assured us that England intended 
to stand by usin maintaining the oxclusive rights which 
the British Government claimed and enforced up to 1854; 
and, Sir, everyone of them save Lord Clarendon went back 
on his record, and left us to see our rights taken away from 
us by piecemeal. That is the position of the British 
Government for the last twenty years—and I speak 
of it with regret, for I have ever been as loyal a 
subject as any that stands in the Dominion of Canada. 
T have been loyal in fact, I have been more loyal in senti- 
ment, but the sentiment is knocked out of me, and I fear 
that a great many others fee] as 1 do; and when we see the 
interests of Canada frittered away as they havo been in this 
case, [foar that any desire to create a more permanent 
loyalty will ooze out of us, and we will become a dissatisfied 
people. They talk about the federation of the Empire —the 
veriest rot that ever was spoken, What interest have we in 
common with the other side of the Atlantic? We owe to 
England our existence as a semi-nation, it is true; we owe 
to her our language and our laws, and we are proud of both ; 
but while Kngland has been one of the greatest colonising 
nations of the world, there is no nation has worse adminis- 
tered her colonies. Take the case of Cape Colony, a record 
of years of mismanagement, misrule and misgovernment, 
and what would Canada have been without the adminis. 
trative powers of the Canadians themselves? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Without the rebellion ? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Look at the record in this case. I, 
who was intimately connected with the whole affair and 
felt deeply the necessity of standing up for our rights; I, 
who spent day after day, and week after week, pressing 
these claims on the British Government and keeping them 
up to the mark, found them always receding at the first 
Opportunity—and now everything is gone, My hon, friend 
speaks of the advantages this treaty has given us; he speaks 
of the limit of space which is described by the points of the 
treaty ; he speaks about the delimitations which are named 
in the treaty. Sir, let any man take up a map—and I 
regret that my hon, friend should have made the excuse 
he did about not produciug a map —for it was his duty to 
produce one. His excuse is, that there is a provision made 
for the delimitation on the treaty. True, there is; that is 
the official delimitation. But it was the duty of the 
Cabinet to have prepared a map and to have it sub- 
mitted to us, so that we could appreciate and under- 
stand these advantages my hon. friend has so eloquently 
described, but which I cannot see. I may tell my hon, 
friend that, looking to the contentions of Canada and Eng- 
land, a8 propounded in 1818, and maintained up to 1854, 
when they were suspended for twelve years under the treaty 
of Lord Elgin, after which they were urged to be enforced 
again and recognised by the British Government from that 
time out, until they were again suspended in 1871 by a 
new treaty. I say if a map based on those contentions, 
was taken from headland to headland, and those exclusive 
rights of the bays delineated upon it, this House would see 
what the difference is between the delimitation in that map 
and the concessions given up by the Americans. If I can 
understand the meaning of the statements in the pile of des- 
patches which I have had to wade through in order to 
define and maintain the interests of Canada, I should say 
that the men who made them were bound in honor to have 
stood by Canada and enforced those rights, If they had 
done so, we would have stood to-day either with our head. 
land system maintained—because ail that was wanted 
was a little firmness some twenty years ago—we would 
not be in the position of having to beg for reci- 
procity. About the inshore fisheries, it was never dis- 
puted that we had an absolute right to them, and yet my 
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hon. friend comes here with his eloquent tongue and per- 
suades us—he knows he can do anything in this country, 
for he can do what none of us can do, he can control the 
First Minister—he comes with his eloquent tongue and per- 
suades us that in this delimitation, which the treaty pro- 
vides for, we have obtained a great concession, Sir, we 
have abandoned everything, and while we have done that, 
my hon. friend has forgotten one thing. Did he know 
there were two ends to the shores of America on the At- 
lantic? Where is the provision in the treaty to give the 
Canadians the same rights in the Delaware and 
Chesapeake, in Boston Bay, and Narraganset, and 
Albermarle, and from the Cape of Florida past 
the mouth of the Mississippi? Do we find that 
the interpretation which they set upon the shores, 
bays, and coasts is the same as they ask us to set upon 
ours? Have they not rights which they claim from head- 
Jand to headland, and which are enforced even among them- 
selves? It is true it is the separate states own them there, 
but that does that alter the law or right on the question. 
Where has my hon. friend provided in the treaty that we 
should have the use of those bays to the south of where our 
boundary terminates ? Let us have the same privileges 
in the American bays, straits, and headlands, that. they 
demand in ours. There is no such provision in the treaty, 
Let a Canadian fishermen go down to Delaware and Boston 
or go down amongst their oyster bays and attempt to fish, 
and he will soon find himself in prison. Did my hon. friend 
forget all about that? Iam suranot. But my hon. friend 
found himself there with instructions in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hands to make a treaty, and as to what that treaty was, 
neither Chamberlain nor the British Governmet cared, and 
the only man who did care was Sir Lionel Sackville West, 
but he had to obey his instructions as a servant of the 
Government. He was handicapped, weighed down 
and overborne by the influence of that greatest Empire of 
the world. I feel I have taken up too much of the time of 
the House to-night, but I felt it to be my duty, even at the 
risk of boring the House, to place upon record the history 
of this fishery question, not for the purpose of éclat to my- 
self, but as a duty I owe the country, that we may be able 
to find in some available way the history of the iniquitous 
way in which the British Government has treated this 
colony of ours. I am as loyal a subject as any man, and I 
hope to remain so, but 1 will remind the House that the 
time is fast coming when, if the British Government con- 
tinues to allow our interests to be frittered away in this 
way, she will find the colony itself frittered away before 
long. It is as well some plain speaking should be heard. 
I do not wish to be understood to express the opinion that 
I desire it. I should regret it notwithstanding this treat- 
ment, and I feel proud of belonging to a colony of 
England, but Canada cannot and will not always remain 
acolony. Children do not always remain in their father’s 
house, and we are gradually growing into the position 
when the interests of Canada demand we should branch 
out for ourselves. Ido not desire to see this, but a fow 
more cases like this and I would not give much for the 
power of England in this colony of Canada, There are a 
great many points I wanted to talk upon, but I have taken 
up so much time in the proof of these matters that I think 
it would be trespassing too much on the time of the House 
for me to continue. I will, therefore, not take up tho time 
of the House any longer in discussing this matter. LIfelt IL 
had a duty to perform, and I only regret that [ have per- 
formed it so inefficiently. Of course this treaty will pass ; 
there is no doubt about that, but I disapprove of it entirely, 
as I think the Americans have got everything and we have 
got nothing, I speak with knowledge of the subject when I 
say that we have got nothing. The delimitations that are 
spoken of are simply allowing us to retain an infinitessimal 
part of what Britain has over and over again declared we 
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had an absolute right to, and has for forty years enforced 
before the treaty put them in abeyance. Our rights re- 
vived when that treaty ceased, and what did we find? We 
found that taken from us by the commission which sat 
under the authority of the British Crown. I regret very 
much that England should have so much humiliated herself 
before her children here, and it is a humiliation, and I re- 
gret that it should be done by a nation which professes to 
have kept faith, especially with her colonies. I regret that 
I have to speak as I am now speaking of England, but I say 
this as a duty to my country, as a duty to myself and as a 
duty to this House, 


Mr. FOSTER. After the long discussion which we have 
had on this subject and the exhaustive and able speeches 
which have been made on this side of the House by the 
mover of the Bill and the Minister of Justice and other 
gentlemen who have spoken, I should not have considered 
it necessary to have said one word on this question had it 
not been that for two years past I have been charged, in 
my position as Minister of the Department of Marine, with 
the duty of carrying on the protective service and looking 
after the rights of Canada as far as her fisheries are con- 
cerned. Occupying that position, I feel that, before the 
debate closes, 1 will have to ask the indulgence of the House 
for a brief time while 1 make a few remarks. Certainly 
this debate has not lacked in variety. We have had all the 
phases of opinion expressed by the hon. gentlemen on the 
other side. I think an attentive observer of this debate 
must have been struck with three things in this 
paiticular. First, the large amount of effort which 
hon. gentlemen on the other side of the House have 
directed to muke a case against the Government; second, 
the small amount of effort which has been directed 
towards the discussion of the treaty itself, which is et the 
present time before the House, and as to whether or not it 
would be better in the interests of Canada and in tho in- 
terests of the Empire, that the treaty should be now 
adopted; and, in the third place, I must say that disin- 
genuous arguments and assertions have been made with a 
view to discredit the Government and to discredit the 
treaty. We have had every phase of assertion and of argu- 
ment, and all varieties of opinion. My hon. friend from 
Prince Edward Island said we would occupy a proud and 
happy position it we had given up this position and had 
made these concessions two years ago. My hon. friend 
the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), declares in 
equally strong terms, that the Minister of Finance, who sat 
as commissioner at Washington, should havo held on to all 
these matters and would have got further concessions if 
not now, at some future time. Some other hon. gentle- 
men have taken the Government to task because bait has 
been allowed to American fishermen under this treaty. 
Other hon. gentlemen have taken the opposite side in re- 
gard to that matter. So we have had almost as great a 
variety of opinions as there have been persons who have 
spoken, or have made their opinions known, outside or in- 
side of this House. Without criticising the individual 
Opinions of hon, members, if the House will kindly ber 
with me, I will state the positions which have been 
taken in the main against the Government. The first was 
that the Government wasted a valuable opportunity in 
delaying to take advantage of what they said was a favor- 
able condition of public sentiment in the United States to 
make arrangements for the continuation ofthe treaty some 
two or three years before it was denounced. My hon. friend 
from Prince Edward Island was especially strong ino his in- 
dictment of the Government on that question. In view of 


the facts of the case, I believe I can challenge the sentiment 


of the House and the country for the negative of that posi- 


tion. From 1878, when the Halifax Award was made pub- 


lic, until the time of the Fisheries Treaty, I contend that no 
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body of public opinion in the United States, either con- 
gressional opinion, executive opinion or other opinion in the 
United States of America, warranted the assumption that a 
proposition made to the United States Government for a 
continuation of the Washington Treaty would meet with a 
fair reception. Where did my hon. friend find that favora- 
ble sentiment in the opinion of that country during the 
period from 1877 to 1885? Where can he find any resolu- 
tion of Congress or any public utterances of their public 
men, or any action of the Senate or of the House of Repre- 
eentatives in that direction? He cannot put his finger upon 
one prominent expression of opinion in the public press, or 
amongst the public men, or in the Congress or from the 
Executive of the United States, which favors the idea that 
there was a favorable opportunity for the continuation of 
the Washington Treaty, and the very first moment it was 
possible to give notice to terminate the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, thet very moment it was done by Congress, and on the 
3rd March, 1883, that resolution passed unanimously. It 
had previously been brought before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and had passed unani- 
mously. It had passed the Senate. It went to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the House of Representatives, and 
this is what they stated. Chairman W. Rice was instracted 
by the committee, and gave h's reasons : 

‘(So that the matter stands by itself, or else we enter upon another 

term, for which England may demand ample payment from the United 
States, according to the enormous and unjust award of the Halifax com- 
mission for privileges which nobody in the United States, who hasfin- 
vestigated the subject, considers worth keeping. The Senate’s Committee 
on Foreign Affairs unanimously reported thisresolution. It was adopted 
by the Senate without an objection ; and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of this House, having fully examined the matter, unanimously 
instructed me to move the adoption of the resolution by the House, which 
[now do under that instruction. With this explanation, I trust that no 
objection will bs made to the consideration of the resolution, which, I 
am very sure, I can satisfy everybody ought to be adopted to avoid 
liability toj further payment of an extortionate sum to Great Britain 
for that which is not considered worth anything to us, by parties who 
are interested in the matter, and who have examined into it.’’ 
Well, Sir, the President’s message came shortly after that, 
on the 4th December, 1883, that great message that my 
friend has characterised as being the outstretched hand, 
the message in which the President suggested that a com- 
mission should be appointed. What kind of a commission 
was that? It was not a mixed commission, it was nota 
joint commission; the President did not so propose. He 
Bays: 

‘(That Congress create a commission to consider the general question 
of our rights in the fisheries, and the means of opening to our citizens, 
on just and enduring conditions, the richly stocked fisning waters and 
sealing grounds of British North America. ” 

That was not a joint commission to which members were to 
be invited from the British Government, or from Canada as 
being represented uponit. It was simply a suggestion of 
the President that a commission of their own country, to 
enquire into their own rights, should be granted. ‘hat 
message was sent to Congress, Congress did not even notice 
the suggestion in the message. So far from there being a 
favorable opinion toward the continuation of that treaty, 
when it was broaght to their attention by their executive 
head, Congress did not even give it the courtesy of a con- 
sideration. So, Sir, at the very earliest possible moment, 
the treaty was denounced, and denounced in the way I have 
stated. Where does my hon. friend find a favorable sentiment, 
with the executive opposed to it, with the House of Represen- 
tatives and Senate opposed to the continuation of the treaty, 
with no public sentiment in the country, so far as expression 
went, in its favor, with the fishery interest strongly against 
it. My hon, friend would have had this Government, in 
the face of all that opposition, make a proposition for the 
continuation of a treaty which the whole people, through 
their Congress and their representatives, had denounced, ~ 
and declared that the privileges contained in it were not — 
worth having, and they did not want them, So, I think, 
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my friend’s proposition, that the Government was guilty of 
delay, and lost the favorable opportunity for having arrange- 
ments made for the continuance of that treaty before it was 
denounced, falls to the ground, and I think this case in that 
respect is not proven, The next proposition that was taken 
by my hon, friend is this: That the policy of the Govern- 
ment was fickle and contradictory. He says, at one moment 
there was the giving away of the fisheries to the United 
States for six months; the next, there was a strong and 
almost tyrannical enforcement of protection in the jurisdic- 
tion of Canadian waters; then, again, there was a year of 
less strong enforcement, and afterwards the concession 
and giving away; and he tried to draw an inference 
from that, and asserted that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was a fickle and inconstant policy, and that it 
had no consistency in it. What is the test by which 
we are to judge of the policy of a Government, the policy 
ofa party? Itistwo-fold. It is by the motive which 
underlies it, in the first place; and it is, secondly, by the 
methods by which that underlying principle is carried out. 
What was the policy of the Government with reference to 
the fisheries? Sir, the policy of the Government was to 
maintain the fisheries of Canada for the advantage of the 
people of Canada, by what was preferable, a mutual and 
amicable arrangement made between the two parties; or, 
failing in that, by a strict and prudent recognition of, and 
enforcement of, the rights of Canadain the premises. That, 
I think, may be stated as the policy ot the Government, as 
the motive which underlaid the policy of the Government ; 
and if that be taken as true, I hold that the policy of the 
Government was thoroughly consistent on that point. How 
were these fisheries to be maintained for the country? 
They were to be maintained, first, if possible, by having an 
amicable, mutual arrangement between the two countries 
interested, by which Canada’s fisheries could inure to her 
own advantage and to the enjoyment of her own people. 
In order to obtain that, the Government of the country, at 
the first favorable opportunity, when there was a 
change of Administration, when ths Administration that 
succeeded the Republican Administration showed that it was 
more favorable to open negotiations ; and so the proposition 
was made and acceded to, that a period of six months 
should be given United States fishermen for the enjoyment 
of our fisheries, and that in return a commission should be 
recommended by the President to Congress. Was it not 
worth that trial? Was not the prospect of a commission, 
and the settlement of this question by a commission, in an 
amicable way, worth the while of holding out the olive 
branch, worth the while of holding out a friendly sugges- 
tion, that, instead of interrupting the operations of the fish- 
ermen in the middle of the season, thereby causing certain 
irritation, and perhaps putting off what was wished for by 
the whole country, a commission representing both coun- 
tries should sit down together and come to a mutually 
amicable arrangement which should be for the advantage of 
both countries? I say it was worth the while to give that 
advantage, to make that proposition, for the sake of the 
prospective gain. Well, Sir, they enjoyed half a season’s 
fishing, and the President, true to his promise, the 
Executive, true to their undertaking, sent down to 
Congress the suggestion for a commission, and the 
Congress went against that. The proposition was not 
acceded to; by a vote of 30 to 15 in the Senate, 
the proposition was negatived, and the Senate gave its voice 
that no commission should be appointed to settle this ques- 
tion. Now, then, my hon. friend says that the policy of 
this Government was fickle,because the Government changed 
from the proposition which they had made to allow free 
fishing in our waters for half a season, in order to gain 
thereby a commission to settle the question, because they 
changed that, and introduced a policy of a prudent but 


strict enforcement of the rights of Canada. What else could ' 


be done, consistent with the underlying principle of Canada’s 
rights, when the means at first adopted in order to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, had failed, and Congress and 
the Senate had stated that they were against a commission, 
that there was no prospect of an appointment at that time ? 
Sir, it then became a duty to carry out the policy of the 
Government, to protect the fisheries of Canada, and to 
protect the rights of Canadians, so far as their territorial 
waters were concerned; and that policy was introduced. 
In the years 1886 and 1887, it was carried out, consistently 
carried out, and my hon. friend is quite wrong in stating 
that the policy was carried out differently in 1886 and 
1887. The very same instructions that were sent out 
in 1886 were continued in 1887; the very same policy 
of protection, and the very same form of protection was 
carried out in all its important features. And it is 
not true to say that there was any important material change 
in carrying out the protective service with respect 
to the fisheries in 1886-87. Well, Sir, that had its effect. I 
believe that both the holding out of the offer of a pre- 
position respecting the fisheries in 1865-86, and the pradent, 
strict enforcement of the rights of Canada in those years, 
both had their operation and their effect and both contri- 
buted towards the negotiation for the commission which 
was ultimately obtained towards the settlement which has 
resulted therefrom. I believe that both of those lines con- 
tribute to the success which has ultimately accrued. So 
much then for the fickleness and inconsistency of the policy. 
My hon. friend and others on that side of the House with 
him have said: Well, yes, your instruction and interpreta. 
tion of that treaty was all right; we agree with it. My hon. 
friend from Prince Edward Island (Mr. Davies) said: 1 have 
read over the minutes, the reports of the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, the report of the Minister of Justice, and I 
agree with everything that is contended for in those reports. 
He will correct meif I have misstated his position. The hor. 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) took occasion in this 
House not many days ago to declare that he agreed with 
every word, with every contention embodied in those 
Minutes in Council. He will correct me if I have misstated 
his position. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
law is concerned. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is so far as the interpretation and 
construction put upon the law and put upon what grows 
out of that, so far as the laws were concerned in those Mi- 
nutes of Council, based on reports made by myself and the 
Minister of Justice, the hon. gentlemen as co-leaders of 
their party and as strong men in their party say: They 
agree with every word, with every construction, with 
every position taken. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Mr. FOSTER. They agree with the construction. What 
was the construction ? The construction was, in the first 
place, that tho Treaty of 1818 was mutually binding. They 
agreed with that construction. In the second place, the 
contention was that we had a right to pass our own laws 
and to carry out the direction of our own tribunals with 
respect to them. They agreed with that. Again, the con- 
tention was made that we had a right to refuse commercial 
privileges to the United States fishing vessels. They 
agreed with that. Again the contention was that we 
had a right to refuse the purchase of bait by American 
fishing vessels, They agreed with that. Again our con- 
tention was that we had a right to construe and carry out 
our own customs laws with respect to foreign fishing vessels, 
United States or others. Those were the construc. 
tions, those were the contentions, and those hon. gentlemen 
say they agree with those contentions to the letter. 
Then why do they find fault with the Government? Is 


That is correct so far as the 
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the hon. gentleman in this position: that he ardently pro- 
fesses a creed but that he stolidly refuses to practice it, 
that he is most energetic in favor of a law, batis most 
stubbornly and absolutely against the enforcement of that 
law? If those contentions were correct, and if this 
Goverment carried out those contentions strictly, why do 
they find fault with the Government so far as that was con- 
cerned? They must admit so far as their agreement with 
all those contentions is concerned that the Government 
have strictly carried out those contentions, if they were 
sincere in their belief of those constructions and in those 
interpretations. Ah, yes, says my hon. friend, we would not 
object to your strictly carrying out those contentions, but 
we do object to the manner in which you did carry them 
out. That is the position which the hon. gentleman op- 
posite has taken, That is to use his own language, that 
the manner in which those constructions and interpreta- 
tions were carried out was tyrannous, harsh and cruel, and 
I do not know how many other adjectives the hon. gentle- 
man used, but almost all that could be gathered from the 
dictionary. That is the objection, if there can be any ob- 
jection, of my hon, friend. He stated that the manner in 
which they had been carried out was harsh, irritating, per- 
secuting, that they showed the jingo spirit that they arose— 
he did not quite fully express it but he expressed 
it sufficiently to carry his meaning—that they arose from an 
idea that the Government were going to show the United 
States people what they could do, that they were going to 
use power upon them and that they were glad to have an 
opportunity of using power upon them. Now my hon. 
friend must be honest in his reasons, and he must show 
where he finds any proof of that desire. Does he find it in 
the spirit of the Government as shown in its ac.ion before 
the protective service was put on? Why, the Government 
had the right to have undertaken this system of restriction 
and protection on 1st July, 1885, in the very midst of the 
fishing season if they had chosen to doit, and if they had 
been filled with that spirit of jingoism that the hon. mem- 
ber for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), spoke of they would have 
jamped into the fray at once on Ist July, put on the pro- 
tective force and come down into the ranks of the fishing 
vessels which were all about our coast. Iostead of evincing 
such a spirit they made the proposition of which I have 
spoken, that they would not pursue this irritating course, 
but for that reason they would allow them to fish on our 
coasts and would try to come to a mutual arrangement 
with respect to the fishermen. Is it showa in the instruc- 
tions which were issued to the officers of our protecting 
cruisers? No. If you will look at those instructions you 
will find they have been framed in a spirit the very reverse 
of that. First, with regard to the Megdalen Islands it is 
stated in those instructions that— 

“Although the liberty to land, to dry and cure fish there is not 
expressly given by the terms of the convention to United States 
fishermen, itis not at present intended to exclude them from those 
islands.’’ 

With respect to operations upon coasts that are unsettled 
or partially settled it is stated : 

‘Tt is not desired that you should put a narrow construction on the 
term ‘unsettled.’ The general conciliatory spirit in which it is desir- 
able that you should carry out these instructions, and the wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the rights of exclusion should not be 
strained, must influence you in making as fair and liberal an application 
of the term as shall be consistent with the just claims of all parties.’’ 
Then further there is a direct caution given to them not to 
exceed the limit of their power and not to go too far even 
in taking a technical advantage of United States vessels 
which may have got within the three-mile lJimit from 
unavoidable circumstances, such as storms or accidents. 
And the instructions close with these words: 


_ “It cannot be too strongly urged upon you nor can you too earnestly 

impress upon the officers and crew under your command that the service 

in which you and they are engaged should be performed with forbearance 
Mr, Foster. 


| and other vessels were allowed to purchase provisions and 


and discrimination. The Government relies on your prudence, discre- 
tion and firmness in the performance of the special duties entrusted to 
you. 
There is no jingo spirit shown in those instructions, there — 
is no undue irritating spirit shown in those instructions, 
If my hon. friend will take up the instructions which are 
issued in the second year he will find that they are still 
further broadened and made more liberal, and beside libaral 
provisions having been made for the reporting of vessels to 
the captains of those cruisers who are on the grounds in’ 
their ports, there were direct and positive instructions 
issued that in all cases they were to extend all possible 
courtesies with reference to United States fishermen. 
The second instruction ends with the words: 

“The Government rely upon your judgment actuated with a spirit of 


forbearance to undertake the delicate and important duties with which 
you are entrusted.”’ 


Now, Sir, there is nothing of that sort shown in tho in- 
structions which were issued, neither, Sir, was there any- 
thing of that kind shown in the way in which our cruisers 
and their captains acted under the instructions that the 
Government gave them with reference to United States 
fishing vessels. It has been stated by men in this Parlia- 
ment; it has been stated by the organs of hon. gentlemen 
opposite; it has been thrown broadcast through the United 
States press that no courtesy and no leniency was shown 
to United States fishermen, but that every pretext was 
taken advantage of in order to harass and provoke them, 
I hold in my hand a list, and not by any means a complete 
list, of the courtesies that were shown and of the mild 
and generous treatment which was accorded to United 
States fishing vessels for all infractions of the rules which 
were not considered to be important infractions. The 
Joseph Storey, a vessel that was detained in the very first 
of the protection service, had bought supplies and did not 
report to the customs. When the report was made to the 
Minister of Marine, it being her first offence, she was 
ordered to be at once released, with a warning. The Gov- 
ernment had just the same right to take that vsssel, under 
the custom laws, as they had to take any other vessel that 
violated those laws. But there was a different course 
pursued in reference to them. ‘The schooner Here- 
ward was detained for shipping a man, and was re- 
leased immediately with a warning. The Boyton was 
allowed to land an injured man from her vessel for 
medical attention. The Fanny Starling was allowed to pur- 
chase provisions for her homeward voyage. The french 
was allowed to ship a crew to take the vessel home when he 
discherged her own crew, and was detained for repairs quite 
along time. The French and Argonaut were seiz3d within 
the three-mile limit and their crews allowed to be shipped 
home in United States fishing vessels. Technically we could 
have insisted that they should not have this privilege, but 
we gavo the privilege and gave it heartily. The schooner 
Perkins had shipped a man illegally and was detained, but 
she was released after discharging the man. The schooner 
Gracey was allowed to ship men to take the vessel home. 
The schooner Perkins was extended the same courtesy. The 
schooner Pendragon whose ciew had sickness on board, was, 
under medical advice, allowed to purchase fresh provisions 
and meats of all kinds just as long as the doctor gavea cer- 
tificate that it was necessary for the health of the crew, The 
schooner J, W. Day was allowed to ship men to replace those 
who were taken ill. The schooners Mary Steele and John 
S. Quinn were allowed to buy provisions for the homeward 
voyage. The schooner Oscar Hatton was allowed to take a new 
set of sails, as her own through disaster had become useless, 
and the vessel, in consequence, was rendered partly un- 
manageable. The WV. H. Fry, the Senator Fry, the Ruce, 


take them on their homeward voyage, their own provisions — 
having been casually exhausted. The collector at North — 
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Sydney gives a list of a large number of vessels to whom 
he allowed such courtesies, and besides that, vessels which 
met with disaster at sea and had been driven in by heavy 
storms and which were obliged to put in the slip for re- 
pairs, were allowed to sell the fresh fish which they 
had on board, which would otherwise have spoiled and 
put the parties concerned to loss and inconvenience. 
These, Sir, are a few of the courtesies among the many that, 
in 1886 and 1887, were freely given to United States tisher- 
men, and given with the best of spirit. This, I think, is 
enough, strong enough, and ample enough to disprove the 
assertion that there was a spirit of malice and a spirit of 
desire to irritate and provoke which actuated the carrying 
out of this service. Let me go onestep further. I can give 
an answer, and I think a sufficient reason, to the charge that 
1886 and 1887 the protection service was carried out in a 
spirit of undue interference with the rights and privileges oi 
United States fishermen. We must recollect that that cer- 
vice was new in 1886, and that new men _ undertook 
it, Of all that had been connected with our pre. 
vious protection service, only Captain Scott was concerned 
in the protection service of 1886 and 1887. The captains 
of our vessels were new men, the service was new and we 
must recolject as well that in that first year, 1886, United 
States fishermen came down upon our coasts in very 
different spirit to what they came in 1887, They came not 
knowing exactly what treatment they were to receive, or 
what rights they were to have or what privileges they were 
to claim in our waters. They came down from Gloucester 
and other fishing towns where there was an idea that they 
would not be treated in the same strict way that they kad 
in 1870 and 1871. Their own papers had favored the idea 
that commercial privileges would now be granted and that 
“touch” and ‘‘ trade” permits would carry them into all 
the ports of Canada and carry them sately through. So 
with all those things was it to be wondered at that 
collisions had taken place? Was it to be wondered at that 
interference, lawful and proper interference, had to be 
taken with reference to those vessels? The wonder is, and 
the only wonder, that under such circumstances the pro- 
tection service could have been carried on tor those two 
years without more causes having occurred ot interference 
and undue interference than did actually occur. The 
captains of the fishery protection vessels boarded in 1886 
78U vesseis and in 1887 1,362 vessels. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Hear, hear, 

Mr. FOSTER. My hon, friend says “ hear, hear”; 
me draw his attention—— 

Mr. DAVIES (P.H,I.) Let me ask the hon. gentleman 
whether they were boarded in the ha:bors or outside? . 

Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend a year ago, I think, tried 


let 


'to make a strong point in this House because our fishery 


protection vessels did not overhaul and board them outside 
of the three-mile limit, where they had no right to over- 
haul them. Weare under no right to overhaul them or 
board them there. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) The hon, gentleman will bear with 
me, ] am sure, 1 did not intend to make a point that they 
did not board them outside the three-mile limit, but that 
they confined their boarding to the vessels while they were 
lying at anchor, and did not attempt to board them while 
they were within the three-mile limit but outside of the 
harbor. 


Mr. FOSTER. There again my hon. friend is wrong, 
The fishery protection vessels board the vessels inside the 
three-mile limit wherever they think it necessary to do it, 
and they board them outside the harbor as well as inside 
the harbor; but my hon, friend knows well enough that in 
one port, for instance, in the port of Souris, a fishivg fleet 


of sometimes 200 vessels will lie at anchor at night, and 
the cruiser is there with them, and goes out with them in 
the morning to cruise about them during the day and to 
watch that foreign vessels do not come within the three- 
mile limit. If they do, the cruiser has a right to overhaul 
and seize them. The boarding takes place wherever it is 
necessary, and the captain of the cruiser is the judge as to 
where it is necessary. Well, Sir, as I was stating, 1,362 
vessels were boarded in 1887, and 700 in 1886; and of all 
the vessels that were boarded in those two years only 30 
cases have been brought to the attention of this Govern- 
ment by the Hxecutive of the United States, and it is cer- 
tain that everyone who had a fairly grounded complaint 
made that complaint to the Secretary of State for the United 
States and that the complaint was investigated and for- 
warded to the Canadian Government through the British 
Government. But thirty-two cases in all of United States 
vessels were dealt with by the Dominion of Canada in those 
two years. Now, Sir, will you listen to me for a moment, 
while I detail the circumstances of these thirty-two cases, 
to see whether or not the statement is borne out that undue 
interference, arbitrary, harsh, unwarranted interference, 
has taken place with respect to those vessels ? The com- 
plaint with reference to five of them was that they were 
refused commercial privileges. Wil! my hon. friend say 
that that was harsh treatment, to refuse a United States 
vessel commercial privileges in our ports? That is the 
contention to which he gave his adhesion; consequently, 
the carrying out of that contention is no grievance tos 
United States vessel, and no evidence of harsh treatment on 
the part of this Government. As to four of those vessels, 
the complaint was that they were warned off a head line. 
When the complaint was investigated the collector of Cus- - 
toms charged with having givea the warning denied that 
he had given any other warning to them than to hand them 
the printed warning issued from the Department, With 
reference to three ot them, he said they had not been in the 
port, as was alleged in the grievance, There was no hard- 
ship. One was refused the purchase of bait or to ship men. 
That was no grievance; it was within our right, 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Does the hon, gentleman mean 
to say that because it is within his right to refuse to leta 
vessel ship men, therefore it ought not to be allowed to ship 
men? Is that his contention? 


Mr, FOSTER. It is my hon, friend’s contention, if con- 
sistent, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), No. 


Mr. FOSTER. Did he not give his adhesion ‘o this con- 
tention, that we had a right to refuse the purchase of pro- 
visions, the shipment of men and the purchase of bait? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I beg to say that I have not 
spoken on this question, and I have never pretended to 
give my adhesion to anything. I have neither spoken for 
nor against the policy of the Government. I have spoke 
of the legal contention, nothing else. 

Mr. FOSTER. Did the hon. gentleman approve of the 
legal contention made by my hon. friend the Minister of 
Justice, that Canada under the Treaty of 1818 had a right 
to refuse commercial privileges to United States vessels ? 

Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Had the power to exclude— 
certainly I said so. How far should we act on the right or 
the power is a different question, and that question I pro- 
pose to discuss when the hon. gentleman gets through. 

Mr, FOSTER. My hon, friend, then, is exactly in the 
position of a gentleman who is in favor of the law, but 
against its enforcement. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Not et all. I wish to call the 
hon, gentleman’s attention to the jact that he has under- 
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taken to defend the Government by saying that they did 
protect their rights in four cases. Now, he mentions a case 
of one sort, and he says the Government acted properly 
because they did not allow those parties to ship men, 
Surely the hon. gentleman must see how he is himself 
arguing on both sides of the policy, although he is on one 
side of the law. 


Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend is quite wrong. He has 
probably misunderstood me. I mentioned the cases of four 
vessels with reference to which the complaint had been made 
that they had been warned off a head line which extended 
from point to point some forty or fifty miles, and I simply 
stated that the collector denied that he had warned them off 
from that extended head line, or had given any warning to 
them except simply to do, as his duty was, to give them 
the printed warning sent him by the department. | did 
not argue on both sides as to that. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Ido not wish to interrupt the 
hon. gentleman, but that is not the case to which I refer- 
red. I referred to the case of the shipment of men, obtain- 
iog supplies and making repairs. 

Mr. FOSTHR. I have stated the facts with reference to 
both of those cases, In the case of one vessel, the grievance 
was that she was warned off from fishing in the Bay of 
Chaleurs. In the case of another, the Marion Grimes, the 
complaint was with regard to interference with her flag, and 
the fishery correspondence will show that the regrets of the 
Government were immediately sent—not that there was a 
technical wrong, but it was thought that such action on the 
part of the captains of the crusiers should not be counten- 
anced. One vessel had some trouble about the salvage of a 
seine that gave rise to a complaint and a very strong 
remonstance from the Secretary of State ; but after having 
received the answer of the Canadian Government, the Secre- 
tary of State wrote to the gentleman who made the com- 
plaint, to say that from the evidence which was given, it was 
clear that his case was not one relating to the fisheries or 
international rights, but that it was simply a case of salvage, 
and he could get his seine by complying with the laws of 
Canada with reference thereto. Another case was on alleged 
refusal to grant the sale of provisions for the homeward 
voyage. When this came to be investigated, it was found 
that the statement was untrue. One was for illeged fishing, 
and the vessel was forfeited. Another was for buying bait. 
Six were for minor violations of customs regulations where 
no penalty was mentioned and the vessels were discharged 
with a warning, Nine cases were for violations in customs 
laws and for smuggling aod the like, in which penalties 
were imposed, and a part of the penalties were afterwards 
remitted, That makes up the whole list, and after careful 
investigation of these cases, I think they fairly disprove 
the assertion that there has been unnecessary harshness, 
undue influence, or any desire to stretch the authority of 
the Government with the view of irritating the United 
States fishermen or people. I wish to call the attention of 
the House to two facts. One is that the Government of 
Great Britain, which has been described to-night as sensi- 
tive on that question, has renewed all the correspondence 
and reports with reference to these cases, and in no 
singlo instance has the Government of Great Britain 
found fault with the action of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. Further, and this is also importaat, these 
grievances were forwarded by the Secretary of State for the 
United States to the Dominion Government, and the report 
as to the facts after investigation was sent back, and in 
only one instance was there an attempt made to refute the 
facts. In only one instance was there any further corres- 
pondence had as to the facts of a case reported upon to the 
United States by the Dominion Government. It cannot be 
said that in the course of the two years during which this 
protection service has been in operation, any man was 

Mr. Fosrer, 


deprived of his liberty or that any strong or undue inter 


ference took place with reference to the subjects of the 


United States, Taking the whole history, as given in the 
fishery reports which are before Parliament, and in this 
additional information which I have been glad to give to- 
night, I think itis fairly well known that there was no desire 
shown by the Government to unduly interfere with American 
fishermen in any spirit of retaliation, but that, on the con- 


_ trary, in the carrying out of the protection service for the 


two years, a wise, prudent and generous policy on the part 
of this Government was carried out. I wish briefly to deal 
with the oft-repeated assertion that this treaty is a con- 
plete surrender. Nearly every hon. gentleman, who has 
spoken on the opposite side, has said that the United States 
have obtained everything they asked for, and that the con- 
cessions have been entirely on our side. The record, I 
maintain, entirely disproves that assertioa, What were 
the contentions of the United States? First, with reference 
to the headland limit, the American contention from the 
earliest date of this controversy down to the pre- 
sent time, notwithstanding the iron exception of Mr, 
Webster as Secretary of State, which was a qualified 
exception, I maintain has been always for a restricted 
interpretation of the headland questioa. They have 
almost uniformly contended that their vessels should 
approach to within three miles of the shores, and as to the 
bays their limit was not more than six miles wide. The 
proposition, one of the very latest propositions made by the 
Secretary of State for the United States in 1837, was that 
the extreme limit should be three miles from the shore and 
ten miles as regards bays. That is the contention of the 
United States, as laid down in the fishery correspondence, 
and embodied in the proposal for acommission to settle this 
question, which was made by Mr. Secretary Bayard. The 
contention of Canada was, in its broader terms, that the 
line should be drawn from heailand to headland, and that 
it should be three miles from the shore in other respects, 
Well, a commission was heli to settle the difficulty. 
It has been stated that the Government opposed very 
strongly a settlement on the ten mile bay limit when it 
was proposed to them. They did oppose it, because, as they 
stated, if that were carried out, it would take out of the 
jurisdiction of Canada, bays such a3 the Bay of Chaleurs, 
which are peculiarly Canadian bays, and which ougbt not 
to be opened to the United States fishermen, Neither side 
has had its extreme contention, so far as the headlands line 
is concerned, agreed to. Both have made concessions, but 
notwithstanding the strong remarks made by my hon. 
friend who spoke last (Mr. Mitchell), I hold that you may 
take the map of Canada, you may take your compasses and 
you may take in the extreme western point of the Bay of 
Fundy and go around the whole coast until you come to the 
coast of Labrador, and you will find that Cauada’s constrac- 
tion has not been so very far departed from You will find, 
notwithstanding the statements that have been made, that 
Canada’s concessions have notin any very important and 
essential particular taken away from her the fishery privi- 
leges and the rights she practically enjoyed during the series 
of years that have passed. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Nine-tenths of the water area 
for which she contended has been given up, a:d nineteen- 
twentieths on the coast of Newfoundland. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is a point on which my hon. frierd 
and myself cannot agree. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). J am perfectly willing to accept 
the measure of any competent surveyor who will under- 
take to compare the two lines. 


Mr. FOSTER. And we will abide by that moasurement, 
if you get a competent man to make it. With reference to 
the bait question, the statement is that Canada has given 
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up everything to the United States, You will find through- , 


out the whole correspondence, the contention was made by 
the Americans that their fishing vessels should have the 
right to buy bait, and that they also claimed the right of 
transbipment, and backed that claim up by the very 
strongest arguments. On the other hand, the Canadian 
contention was that, under the Treaty of 1818, tranship- 
ment could not be allowed. Let my hon. friend 
read the treaty, and he will find whose contention 
has been in the main carried out. In reference to 
that it was the declared coatention in the United States 
that the penalties were excessive. These have been 
moderated to a certain extent, and that is a concession 
to the United States, so far as that goes. On the other 
hand, the pevalties ihat have been retained are sufficient 
for the purpose. With reference to the customs laws, the 
Americans claimed that when their vessels entered our 
ports for any of the four purposes mentioned, they should 
not, no matter hew long they staid, be subject to our 
customs laws. Canada contended that they should, and in 
that respect there has been a concession on bothsides. But 
the large concession has not been on the part of Canada. 
Commercial privileges were claimed by the United States 
in their papers and despatches, and their arguments all 
went to show that they had their right now, under the 
changed order of things brought about by widened com- 
mercial relations, to commerciai privileges ia our ports for 
their fishing vessels without touch and trade permits. 
That is a contention which was directly adverse to the 
Canadian contention. Will my hon. friend find out which 
contention has been given up in respect of that? With 
reference to the harbor dues and other dues, the United 
States contention was that their vessels should not pay 
them. It was the contention of Canada that she had a per- 
fect right to demand payment, and payment has been made. 


These dues have been given up. That is a concession by , 


Canada, but the harbor regulations have been kept, and that 
is a concession to the principle that those laws hold good. 
So, if you take these different controverted points and look 
at the contentions of Canada and the contentions of the 
United States, and read the treaty fairly and candidly, you 
will find that the treaty itself 1s a record of mutual conces- 
sions and that it is far away from the truth to say that the 
United States have had all their demands granted and that 
the concessions have been altogether on the part of the 
Dominion of Canada. At this late stage of the debate, Ido 
not intend to take up the time of the House much longer. 
I was anxious to make this simple statement with reference 
to the carrying out of the protective service, and there 
were one or two points in reference to the treaty in 
regard to which | thought some misapprehensions should be 
corrected. I do not think it is worth while to seriously at- 
tempt to controvert the positions taken by the senior 
member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) with reference to the 
interpretations of articles 10 and 11 of the treaty as it 
stands. The wording is plain, It does not seem thata 
fair and candid reading of it can lead to any other concla- 
sion than what is stated by the words themselves as to 
what is meant and what will be carried out if the treaty 
comes into force. In the first place, the validity of the 
harbor regulations is affirmed. United States vessels, put- 
ting in for shelter or repairs, are not required to report if 
they remain only ‘twenty-four hours, provided they do not 
communicate with the shore, but, if they remain more than 
twenty-four hours, or if they communicate with the shore, 
they are to report to the customs, and at any rate they are 
under customs supervision. That is far wide from the 
statement of the hon. gentleman that the customs laws 
are given away entirely, and that we have no customs 
supervision over United States vessels. My hon. friend 
tried to make « strong point in regard to these vessels 
being allowed to come in for supplies, and he said that 
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would practically open the three-mile limit inshore to 
these vessels, and would practically give them the fish- 
ing inshore, I noticed that that statement was 
applauded by many hon, gentlemen on the other sida, but 
would that be a whit worse than the condition of affairs at 
present? My hon. friend said that, if a cruiser overhauled 
a vessel, she would say she was going in for supplics, and 
under that excuse the three miles would be in reality opened 
up to the unrestricted use of United States vessels. Why, 
to-day United States vessels have a perfect right to go into 
our ports for wood, water, shelter or repairs; and what is 
there to prevent a United States fishing vessel doing the 
same thing? If acruiser overhauls her, she may say; Iam 
going in for wood or for water or for repairs. The same 
excuse exists to-day as would exist under this treaty, and, 
if it were possible now to protect the inshore waters, it is 
equally possible to protect them under this treaty. Another 
hon. gentleman was exercised because, under this treaty, 
the price of bait would be raised to the deep sea fishermen, 
and yet he stated directly afterwards that what was 
especially needed was a free market for our productions in 
the United States. Well, for free fish in the United 
States markets, as it was under the Treaty of Wasning- 
ton, it is plain that we must give as a compensation 
the right to buy bait. The hon. gentleman finds fault 
with this because it gives the right to buy bait by 
giving a fee and so enhances the price of bait to 
the deep-sea fishermen, and yet heis in favor of a treaty 
which would open the markets to these fishermen in ths 
United States, when the same effect would be found, to make 
bait dearer in the same way. The modus vivendi would go 
out of force the moment the privilege of free fish is given, 
and it is the same in regard tothe price of bait. Some 
hon. gentlemen who have spoken on the other side have 
made a great deal of the inconsistencies of the Government 
and the inconsistencies of the positions which have been 
taken. I think it comes with a rather poor grace from 
gentlemen on the opposite side to speak of inconsistencies 
with reference to this fishery question. When in 1871, the 
Washington Treaty was brought about and was before this 
House for ratification, gentlemen on the other side opposed 
that treaty by might and main. They were especially 
opposed to that treaty because it proposed for a money con- 
sideration, to give the use of our fisheries to the Americans. 
They said it was selling our birthright for a mess of potage. 
Yet, in 1877, when the arbitration was held at Halifax, 
they plumed themselves, when the award was made, on 
having gained that award themselves, and from that time to 
this they have not ceased to make out of it something that 
they should gain credit for. They have attacked the Gov- 
ernment for taking the first opportunity which was 
given them to secure a commission. They have then 
attacked the Government equally for enforcing the laws, 
when they failed to get the commission which was ait first 
roposed. Sometimes it seems to be a wonder, in view of 
all the statements that we have heard from the other side, 
that we should have been able to get a treaty at all; and it 
is still more a wonder that the commission should have 
been able to obtain the treaty which it framed. ‘The diffi- 
culties which were created, so far as the Opposition were 
concerned, were not favorable conditions in the United 
States towards the consummation of a treaty. For some - 
years back the people of the United States have been sedu- 
lously creating the feeling that harshness has been used by 
us in the treatment of their vessels, and a great deal of the 
feeling in the United States of unnecessary harshness on the 
part of Canada has taken its rise from utterances which 
have been made in Canada itself, in the newspapers of 
Canada, which have gone to the United States, and 
their statements have been accepted as authoritative state- 
ments as to the position of Canada in this regard. 
They have sedulously created the opinion in the United 
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tions of Canada, and so have striven to weaken us in what 
should be, and is really, the strongest point in Canada’s 
claim for getting a treaty with the United States in refer- 
ence to this matter. They havé given currency to the 
idea that Canada is falling to pieces, that she is disintegrat- 
ing, that the different parts are separating from each other, 
and that in time it will fall to pieces, and then it will be- 
come gradually a part of the United States. The idea that 
there was no future for Canada in herself, but that annexa- 
tion or absorption by the United States was her ultimate 
destiny—that sentiment has been created and has been 
spread in the United States, from the utterances of men 
in the Opposition, and papers in the Opposition, and that 
has been avery great difficulty in the way of the proper 
sentiment, on the other side, for granting us the advantages 
of atreaty. It has been stated here to-night that Canada 
has been deserted by the British Government, that Great 
Britain is but aname behind her; and my hon. friend, 
in solemn tones and sad, gave voice to his opinion 
that Canada need no longer look to Great Britain for sup- 
port and for aid with reference to this great question, but 
that Great Britain had so acted in this matter as to put the 
finishing blow to his loyalty to the mother country, and 
that in the future, he would owe little of that spirit to the 
mother country. Sir, the only sentiment which was 
strongly applauded in the speech of the hon. gentleman, 
was that sentiment he uttered with reference to Great Brit- 
ain, and with reference to the oozing out of his loyalty to 
Great Britain, Ido not wish to stand here, as a Canadian 
citizen, as well as one who knows something of Great 
Britain’s course with reference to this fishery matter dar- 
ing the two years that have passed—I do not wish to stand 
here and let that assertion pass without giving it, so far as I 
am concerned, my denial. I say that Great Britain has 
stood well by us in these two years that have just passed ; I 
say that every contention that has been put forth has been 
backed by the Government of Great Britain, and that in all 
respects she has fairly, and consistently, and continuously 
given force to our contentions, and has stood atthe back of 
Canada in this matter. Sir, an attempt was made to make 
it appear that Mr, Chamberlain was not the proper person 
to be entrusted with the commission, and his commission 
hai not been made public a day before influential journals in 
this country and influential men in this country, set. them- | 
selves to work to undermine his influence with the people of 
the United States, and to raise prejudices there against him, | 
That did not look very much like aiding towards the settle- | 
meat of this question. The attempt to arouse prejudice 
against Mr, Chamberlain, to arouse race prejudice against. 
him in the United States, in order that his mission ' 
might be defeated, was an attempt which will not bear, 
scrutiny, and which will not gain the approval of | 
fair and candid men in this country, or in any other 
country, Sir, I do not think so of the people of the United 
States, I do not think so of the Irish people, either, who 
are a generous people, whose impulses are generous. What- 
ever love they may have fur their own island, whatever 
desire they may have to see her gain privileges and advan- | 
tages tha: they think she has not now, I do not think that | 
Trishmen are made of that kind of material that they, 
would try to break down the influence of Mr. Chamberlain, | 
or to oppose the settlement of a question with which he’ 
was entrusted, simply because they and he did not agree! 
with reference to Irish matters, and the policy that should 
be pursued by Great Britain with reference to Irish affairs, 
I believe, Sir, and I take pleasure in stating here what my 
hon. friend has so well said with much greater authority, 
that Mr. Chamberlain did his duty nobly and well, so far 
as Canada was concerned in this matter, that he stood by | 
her contentions, that he loyally sapported them, and that, 
though he started out for the purpose of getting a treaty, 
Mr, Fosrr. $s 


States that Great Britain would not back up the 


he would not have started excepted for that purpose; he 
started, I believe, with the firm purpose of getting such a 
treaty as would be honorable to both countries, and as would 
be fair to the rights of Canada as the party greatly inter- 
ested in the settlement of the question. Now, what will 
hon. gentlemen opposite do with reference to this treaty ? 
All through the country their papers have donounced this 
treaty in the strongest terms, Sir, the head lines that have 
been printed with reference to this treaty ought to be 
preserved. “Canada lies a-bleeding,” says the Mail. 


Mr. MITCHELL. And truly, too. 


Mr. FOSTER. “A complete surrender,” says the Globe ; 
“Secretary Bayard’s victory,” says the Mail; “ A complete 
give away,” says the Halifax Chronicle ; “ Canaia betrayed,” 
says the Ottawa Free Press; ‘So far as the United States 
are concerned, they have got everything they ever con- 
tended for,” the Hon. Peter Mitchell; ‘“ The great Tupper- 
ian surrender,” Halifax Recorder; ‘“ A base, beggarly blun- 
déring surrender,” Attorney General Longley. These are 
some of the statements made by the party opposite outside. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Do I understand the hon. gentleman 
to use my name in connection with this? 


Mr, FOSTER. Yes. 
Mr. MITCHELL. What did Peter Mitchell say ? 


Mr. FOSTER. ‘So far as the United States are con- 
cerned, they have got everything they ever contended for.” 


Mr. MITCHELL. So I say now. 


Mr, FOSTER Then [ did not misrepresent the hon, 
gentleman. This is what they have said outside, and we 
who have listened to those speeches inside, have heard every 
hon. gentleman who has spoken in opposition intimate, if 
they did not use the words, that it was a “ base and beg- 
gerly surrender,” that it was a “complete give away,” 
that it would be completely injurious to the fisheries 
interests of this country; and yet, with all these strong asser- 
tions outside, and with all these strong assertions inside, to 
back hfm up, my hon friend from Prince Kdward Island 
(Mr. Davies), after framing this indictment, and declaring 
that it was disgraceful to Canada and injurious to her inte- 
rest, declared in the same breath that he did not intend to 
oppose the treaty. What wil! hon. gentlemendo? Are 
they honest in what they are saying? Are these head lines 
candid ? Are they carrying out the real feelings of their 
hearts, or is it simply a something that they are putting 
before the people for party purposes which they do not 
sufficiently believe in to back up by their votes in the 
House? Now, Sir, in closing, 1 have just this to say in 
reference to the treaty. Everyone knows the length of 
timo that this controversy has existed ; everybody who has 
read the history of this question knows the difficulty 
which has surrounded it, the irritation which has been 
provoked. 
in its large and broad heart, from end to end, will 


' be in favor of this treaty, not because it holds every con- 
| tention that Canada has made, not because it carried out 


everything that Canada could wish bad been carried out, 
but because it is, as stated by the President and Secretary 
of the United States, a fair and honorable arrangement on 
both sides, in which neither country gets the full of its 
contention, but in which neither country suffered great 
injury by the concessions that have been made. Taking” 
into account the future of Canada, her future interests as 
well as her present interests, taking into account the fact 
that we are to live beside a great and powerfal neighbor, 
that use form part of a great and powerful empire, 
that we have conserved our interests to a very large degree, 
and that there is a prospect for the future of a permanent 
settlement of this question, [ believe that the great heart 


Sir, I believe that the Dominion of Canada, — 
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of Canada, notwithstanding the head lines and the strong 
assertions, will beat with this one sentiment, that after 


~ all this long controversy of year upon year, it is a happy, 


a fair, a good settlement, one that has been made in the 
interests of peace and in the interests of the two great 
countries which ought to live beside each other in amity 


. and good feeling. Sir, the executives of the four countries 


of Newfoundland, Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States have brought this question from its tumultious con- 
dition, have taken it out of the arena where it has been dis- 
cussed as an irritating question for seventy years, and they 
have come to a final and permanent solution, so far as they 
are concerned. They say that this arrangement is fair to 
all parties concerned, and they relegate it now to the Par. 
liaments and Congresses of the great nations. Notwith- 
standing all that may be said for party purposes and 2ll 
that may be argued for interested purposes, I believe that 
if the voice of the country could penetraie to the halls of 
all those Parliaments and Congresses and have its way, 
that it would result in an approbation of this treaty and of 
this instrament as a conclusion, final, honorab‘e and on the 
whole advantageous to all parties concerned, It isin that 
view that I support the treaty, and it is with those feelings 
that I hope the treaty will be finally ratified by all the 
powers concerned and will put an end to a vexed and 
troublesome question in what I consider a truly honorable 
and heppy way. 


Mr. KIRK. I move the adjournment of the House. 


Mr. MITCHELL. On this motion [ desire to offer a few 
observations in reply to the hon. gentleman who has just 
spoken. I certainly did not expect from the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Foster) the remarks which he has made about 
myself. He has chosen to drag my name into this 
debate in a way which I think is quite unwarranted, I 
think the course I adopted in this debate was one or for- 
bearance, and I refrained from speaking of the hon. gentle- 
man’s conduct, not referring to it throughout my speech 
except in one instance in regard to the Adams. Ihave said 
that history repeated itself, that the taking up of a weak 
case, the case of the schooner Washington seized in the Bay 
of Fundy, when it was doubtful whether she was in British 
territory or noi, led to the loss of the Bay of Fundy and the 
opening upto the Americans of that bay aud the subsequent 
claim on their part of right of access to all other bays. 
History indeed repeats itself. I have forborne to speak 
as plainly as I could have spoken, and [| have not 
touched upon some points I might have dwelt on in 
regard to the hon. gentleman’s administration of the 
department; although I have expressed myself frankly it 
has not been in hostility to the administration of the day, 
nor do I desire to defeat their effort to get this treaty car- 
ried elsewhere. Ihave foreborne; but I tell the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries that through his misconduct and his 
want of efficiency in raising the question of these treaties 
and the rights of Canadian fisheries in the case of the 
Adams, seizing a vessel when there was a doubt about our 
right to seize her, releasing her and subsequently seizing 
her on customs grounde, these acts show that the case of 
Canada has been placed in a similar position to what it was 
when the case of the Bay of Fundy was raised on the 
seizure of the Washington. This whole question has arisen 
on account of the misconduct, mismanagement and malad- 
ministration of the department over which the hon. gentle- 
man presides. If bad feeling has arisen, as he has described, 
wich the United States, when did it arise? Did it exist be- 
fore 1885? No. No such feeling existed in the United 
States at that time, That ill-feeling has existed since is 
true. Does the hoa. gentleman want the proof? Let him 
take up—I did not think he would beso discreet to bring it up 
at this time of the evening—Mr. P. Phelp’s despatch to the 
British Minister, and he will find that was the cause of the 
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ill-feeling in the United States. It was due to the senseless 
seizures for petty offences, Mr. Phelps in addressing Lord 
Roseberry says: 


‘Tt would be at most, under the circumstances, only an accilental 
and purely technical breach of a custom house regulations, by which 
no harm was intended, and from which no harm cam;, and would, in 
ordinary cases, be easily condoned by an apology, and perhaps the 
payment of costs.” 


He further says: 


‘¢ Gan it be reasonably insisted under these circumstances that by the 
sudden adoption, without notice, of a new rule, a vessel of a friendl 
nation should be seized and forfaited for doing what all similar vessels 
kad tor so long a p3riod been allowed to do without question ? 

“Tt is sufficiently evident that the claim of a violation of the Customs 
Act was an after-thought brought forward to give whatever added 
puene ts it might to the principal claim on which the seizure had been 
made. 


Again: 
“‘T snbmit to your Lordship that a construction go harsh, so unfriendl 
so unnecessary, and so irritating as that set up by the Canadian authori- 


ties is not such as Her Majesty’s Government has been accustomed either 
to accord or to submit to. Jt would fiad no precedent in the history of 


‘British diplomacy, and no provocation in any action or assertion of the 


Government of the United States.’’ 
Again: 

4° Of the obvious conclusion the Canadian authorities seem to be quite 
aware. I am informed that since the seizures they have pressed, or are 
pressing, through the Canadian Parliament in much haste, an Act which 
is designed, for the first time in the history of the legislation under this 
treaty, to make the facts upon which the American vessels have been 
seized illegal, and to authorize proceediags against them therefor.” 
Still again : 

‘¢ The practical construction given to the treaty down to the present 

time has been in entire accord with the conclusions thus deduced from 
the Act of Parliameat. The British Government has repeatedly refused 
to allow interfereace with American fishing vessels, unless for illegal 
fishing, and has given explicit orders to the contrary. 
In the face of that this vessel was seized. Three examin- 
ations were held. She was allowed to go, and because she 
drifted on the barin Digby harbor she was seized and held— 
after she was seized for preparing to fish and was released 
she was seized under customs regulation, and tho First 
Minister knows that it was upon that he contended for the 
conviction of that vessel. Yet his Minister of Fisheries dares 
to attack me because I have expressed my opinion. Both 
of them know they seizod that vessel illegally, and on that 
illegal seizure, the first of a number of illegal seizures for 
trifles, this great question of the fisher.os hss come up, and 
our case has been given away at Washington. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I beg to inform the hon, gentleman 
that he is entirely mistaken. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I am not. 
about it as you do, 
“tiv. THOMPSON. Perhaps the hon. gentleman does not 
wish to know, but the Adams when she was seizad was never 
released and continues unreleased up to this moment, 


Mr. MITCHELL. The Adams, after she was seized, 
was released, and when she was sailing out of the harbor 
she was seized again. 


Mr, THOMPSON. No, no. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I think [ am right. 


Mr. THOMSON. The Adams when she was seized 
was never allowed to go. She was visited by one of the 
officers of the Lansdowne, and the statement made by 
the captain justified the captain of the Lansdowxe not 
seizing her. It was ascertained before she got very far 
that that statement was entirely untrue, and she was then 
seized tor the first time, and has been seized ever since. 


Mr, MITCHELL. Say what you like, she was visited 
by the officers and seized for a breach of the customs regu- 
lations, She got away and was stranded on a bar and 
could not get out, and she was seized a second time. Those 


I think I know as much 
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are the kind of acts that brought about the concessions in | gentleman will not pretend to say that I entered into any- 

the treaty. | thing like a formal agreement with him to close the debate 
Mr. THOMPSON. She was never seized until she was ‘e-might. 

seized on the first occasion, and has never been released| Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I certainly understood that 

since. It was not because she stranded on the bar, but she | the hon. gentleman was quite prepared to have the discus- 

was seized for two offences—buying bait and evading | sion close tonight. It is quite true that he intimated that. 

custom dues. he and the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) had some 

remarks to make, but that they would not be very length- 

Pye terre Ee ee gentleman has the faculty ened, and he did not know what time would be occupied by 

8 ‘ the hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell). As 

Some hon, MEMBERS. Order. the hon. gentleman is aware, there has been very little 

Mr. MITCHELL. I rise to explain. speaking on this side, and the greater portion of the time 

hon, MEMBERS. Ord has been occupied by the senior member for Halifax (Mr. 

Some hon, . Order. Jones) and the hon, member for Northumberland (Mr. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I rise to an explanation. 
Some hon, MEMBERS. Order. 


Mitchell), 
Mr. MITCHELL. And the Finance Minister, too. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I will have order. I rise to an ex- 
planation. Iam not going to be misrepresented, even by 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Iam speaking of the discus- 
the Minister of Justice. What 1 have said is this: I said 


sion to-day. The hon. member for Shelburne (Gen. Laurie), 
who represents a fishing county, made a few brief remarks, 
the vessel, after having been twice visited —— .3,}) “Aig 
Some hon. MEMBHRS. Order. 


and the speeches generally were brief. It could hardly be 
expected that the debate should close without the Minister 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam in order, and you had better 
keep quiet and you will get away quicker. I say that ves- 


of Marine making some reference to his administration 
sel was twice visited by those officersand they did not seize 


which was referred to. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Certainly not. 
her, and it was after they had failed to be able to find any 
act for which to seize her that the vessel was going out of 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. With the pressure of public 
business, and with the questions which I have myself to 
the harbor when she accidentally grounded and she was 
then seized. I say that this is true, 


bring before the House, which will require a great deal of 
Mr. THOMPSON, That is an entire mistake. If the 


attention, I must ask the hon. gentleman to allow the 
second reading to take place to-night. There will be no 
hon.gentleman reads the book he has under his hand he will 
see he is wrong from beginning to end. 


difficulty at a further stage of the debate, for if hon. gentle- 
Mr, MITCHELL. I know whatI am talking about. 


men wish to deal with any particular subject they will have 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I hope the motion for adjourn- 


abandant opportunity. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The hon. gentleman 
ment was made to allow the hon, gentleman to make the 
statement he has made. I hope there is no object in press- 


cannot attach importance to the second reading to-night. 
ing it. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. L[attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the second reading or I would not press it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. No; that was my object. 

Motion for adjournment withdrawn. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I can understand that 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). When the hon. gentleman 


the third reading would be a matter of importance. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It is the second reading of 
rose I did rise to move the adjournment of the debate. It 
is nuw one o’cleck in the morning and I wish to address 


the Bill to which I attach importance. 

the House upon this subject. There are several gentlemen | ., Sit RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The hon. member for 
here who also wish to address the House, and I am quite | Bothwell (Mr. Mills) wishes to speak. 
sure that on a matter of this importance the Government,| Sir CHARLES TUPPER. We shall be happy to hear 
anxious as they are to carry the Bill confirming the treaty, | him, 
will not insist upon the second reading of the Bill to-night. ; 

Sir CHAKLES TUPPER. I would like to say to tne| Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I also have some re- 
hon, gentleman that there was a distinct understanding | marks to make on this matter. 


with the other side that this discussion should close to-| gir CHARLES TUPPER. We will listen to both with 
night. great patience. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I would correct the f P 
hon, gentleman. He will remember that it was an infor- Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. : That ia perfectly ey 
mal conversation and not an official understanding reasonable and unfair. We are quite willing to expedite 
public business, but at the same time when you havea 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Quite so. great question like this—a question of first-rate importance 


—undoubtediy members should have an opportunity of 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I told him that we| speakir g on x and undoubtedly they should ante an onan 
were quite willing, if we cculd, to close the thing to-night, | tunity of speaking at a reasonable time in the morning, 
but he will recollect that I told him I could only speak for | Now, the House is quite exhausted listening attentively to 
the gentlemen around me, and I expressly excepted the| this discussion since three o'clock this afternoon. I was 
hon. the leader of the third party. There is no doubt] about to make a suggestion to the hon. gentleman which I 
whatever but that tbat hon. gentleman had a perfect right | thought would facilitate the business and that was that my 
to speak when he pleased. Had the Minister of Marine] hon. triend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) should move the 
replied to my friend from Halifax and had the debate been | ad journment on the understanding that the second and third 
confined within the limits of ihe Ministers and the parties reading might be taken on Tuesday, which would give the 
who are more especially conversant with the matter like my | hon. gentleman all the expedition he could possibly 
hon friend the member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) | obtain. The debate, if it were forced must go on the third 
the ae might easily have closed. Certainly the hon. reading, which would lead to a greater delay, 
r, MITOHELL, 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Iam extremoly anxious not | 


to defer the second reading of this Bill until Tuesday. I 
think I may say further that my hon. friend knows the 
anxiety I have to get the second reading of this Bill. I 
attach the greatest possible importance to have the second 
reading of this Bill take place now, and at the same time I 
am extremely anxious to avoid anything that would cause 
undue personal inconvenience, If the hon. gentleman will 
consent to make it the first order of the day on Monday, I 
will consent to the adjournment, otherwise I must ask them 
to allow the second reading to take place to-night. I 
think Iam as unable as any other gentleman in this 
House to remain here for any longer period. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, We want to meet the 
hon. gentleman’s views also, and suppose we do this, We 
can get through the unopposed notices of motion in an 
hour or two on Monday, and let us resume this debate on 
Monday evening at8 o’clock. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. With the distinct under- 
standing that we take the second reading at that sitting. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Certainly. 


Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned. . 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD moved the adjourament of 
the House. 


THE BUDGET SPEECH. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Is the hon. gentleman 
prepared to state definitely when he expects to make his 
Budget statement ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I hope to be able to make it 
this day week. I shall make a great effort to reach it by 
that time. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF ONTARIO. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask the hon. 


First Minister again whether he will be prepared to propose | punted by MoLmay, Rogar & Co., Parliamantary Printers, 


an address to confirm the award of the Judicial Committee 
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of the Privy Council and the arbitrators with regard to the 
boundaries of Ontario. I make the inquiry, because, if it 
is not the hon. gentleman’s intention, [ desire to bring a 
motion on the subject before the House, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I would say to the hon. 
gentleman that communications have been had with the 
Government of Oatario and draft bills have been inter- 
changed, we proposed a draft Bill. An Order in Council 
has been passed, and will be sent by the first mail t-- 
morrow to the Government of Ontario. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothweli). Can the hon. gentleman say 
whether he proposes in that draft Bill to deal with the 
boundaries as fix. d by the arbitrators in 1878 ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No, the draft Bill is to 
confirm that portion of the answer of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Qouncil which refers to the boundaries 
between Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), That of course will embrace 
the boundary of Manitoba as contended for by Manitoba 
and the counsel for the Dominion, that is, toa Jine drawn 
due north from the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, which leaves a part of the Province of Manitoba 
north of the Albany River. The hon. gentleman will 
remeinber that the award of the Judicial Committee fixes 
the boundary on the west and the north. He proposes just 
to follow the award of the committee. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. No, that portion of the 
answer which settles the western boundary of Ontario, 
which is the boundary between Manitoba and Ontario, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Then I think I must go on 
with my motion, 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. Well, go on. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 1.15 a. m. 


| (Saturday). 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
must be forwarded to the Debates Office within twenty-foar hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have been circulated, as after that 
time the contractors may print the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, 16th April, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LAURIER moved that Mr. Meigs be added to the 
following standing committees: Kailway, Canals and 
Telegraph Lines, Standing Orders, Banking and Com- 
merce. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE OFFICIAL DEBATES. 


Mr. DESJARDINS moved that the second report of the 
Committee on the Official Debates be concurred in. He 
said: The object of this report is to render jastice to some 
officials who have been charged with responsible duties in 
connection with the Debat>s Committee and the publica- 
tion of the official report. The first is in regard to 
Mr. Boyce, assistant to the Chief Reporter, who is 
recommended to receive an increase of salary. Mr. Boyce 
has been employed the whole year, and his duties are very 
responsible and are of a multifarious character. He has to 
see that copies are sent to members for correction, and 
that those corrections are made in the revised report; he has 
to keep track of matters connected with the printing, and ia 
fact he is frequently compelled to remain two or three hours 
after the rising of the House, Every member of the committee 
is of the opinion that he fully deserves the increase recom- 
mended, and no one has found fault with the manner in 
which he has performed his duty. Moreover, he prepares 
the index of the Debates after the session. The second 
recommendation is in regard to Mr. Brewer, who is 
accountant of the committee, and who is charged with the 
performance of duties of a special and technical character. 
He has to measure the type and make up the accounts on 
which the printers are paid. This requires a special 
knowledge of printing, and after enquiry by a sub-committee 
it was found that his duties were of such a nature that he 
fully deserves the recommendation of $50 a year and $100 
for past services, Mr, Hartney is also recommended to 
receive $290 for past services and $50 a year as clerk of the 
committee. He has to keep the records of the meetings 
of the committee, carry out the correspondence and every- 
thing connected with the meetings. We, therefore, con- 
sidered it would be fair to acknowledge his services as well 
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as the services of the others, and the committee has there- 
fore made the recommendation I have named. He has acted 
as clerk of the committee since i878. These are the 
recommendations contained in the report. 


Mr. LANDRY. As I have not the report under my 
hand at the present moment, I should like to ask if it 
contains anything respecting nominations to fill vacancies 
caused by the dismissal of three of the translators. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. Not at all; it only contains a 
recommendation respecting salaries to be paid to old 
officers. 


Mr. DAVIN. Inrising 1o support this motion I may 
say that we went into the question of the claims of these 
gentlemen, not once but severaltimes. We had Mr, Brewer 
before us, and I confess when I saw the responsibility that 
was cast upon him I felt inclined, and many other member 
of the committee felt inclined, to give him more than is 
recommended in this report. The responsible duties dis- 
charged by Mr. Brewer, that of measuring up the matter, 
as any man who knows anything about printing is aware, 
are such that if he was not a man on whom this House could 
thoroughly rely the country might lose thousands of dollars 
ina year. In Mr. Brewer’s case, therefore, there cannot 
be the least doubt that the recommendation of the com- 
mittee is most moderate. I can speak, if I may use that 
term, with authority as to the claims of Mr. Boyce, be- 
cause I had him associated with me on two occasions, during 
which I was able to measure his ability, his attentiveness, 
his accuracy and the reliability of the man to do any work 
he undertakes and to carry out witha skill I have never 


‘known equalled recommendations that might be made tohim, 


Mr. Boyce is engaged in work requiring great care and 
great skill: one had only to explain to him what was needed 
and he entirely carried it out. In connection with the 
Hansard his duties are of an onerous and also of a respon- 
sible character. He not only corrects the first proofs but 
he sees that the corrections made by members are altima- 
tely inserted in the speeches, and in addition to that he does 
work which is of the greatest importance so long as we 
have a Hansard, and that is to make anindex. Unless 
that index is made well, I need hardly say that the value 
of that volume is greatly decreased, and one might also go 
so far as to say that the index is so far like a chain asa 
chain is not stronger than its weakest link, so the index is 
not valuable unless it is altogether complete and accurate 
and a sure means of reference. It seems to me that Mr. 
Boyce discharges his duties thoroughly and well, and if he 
discharges them thoroughly and well the amount sug- 
gested by the committee 1s a small sum for work so oner- 
rous and at the same time requiring so much skill. In re 

gard to the other recommendation 1 am not so fitted to 
speak, because I do not know the circumstances ; bat, so 
far as I have had them explained to me I think that the 
recommendation is 6ne also that the House should be ready 
to grant. 


Mr.CHARLTON. Asa member of the Debates Com- 
mittee I rise to heartily endorse what has been said by the 
chairman of the commitee and the member for Assiniboia 
(Mr. Davin) especially with regard to the services of Mr, 
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Boyce, and to support the motion that an addition be made 
to his salary. I believe that even then he will bean un- 
derpaid servant. 
served the House in the capacity which he follows at a 
very low pay indeed. Mr. Boyce most richly deserves the 
increase of salary proposed to be given to him, 


Mr. CASEY. If the hon, Minister will allow me before 
closing the debate, I simply wish to adda few words to 
fully endorse all that has been said in regard to the value 
of this gentleman’s services, and my endorsation leads me to 
the statement that even if this addition is made to the 
salaries of Mr. Brawer and Mr. Boyce with whom I am 
best acquainted, they will still remain rather underpaid 
than fully paid for the great services they render. They 
are both competent officers and discharge their important 
functions ina manner which has given great satisfaction to 
the House since they have been appointed, and Ihave known 
them both since they were appointed. I have great 
pleasure in endorsing, even this moderate measure of justice 
to those gentlemen. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I am sorry the chairman 
had this report moved to-day, as we did not expect it to 
come up. Ido not say he is wrong in doing so, but we did 
not expect it as it is not mentioned in the Order paper, and 
we had no time to consider it. I would ask, therefore, that 
the hon. gentleman postpone it to another day, so that the 
Government may have a chance of looking over the matter. 
Besides that, [ must call the attention of my hon, friend the 
chairman, and the other members who have followed him 
in supporting the report, of the fact that this mode of in- 
creasing the salaries of officers of this House is hardly a 
proper one, and I do not think it will meet with the ap- 
proval of the House. The officers of the House are put 
under the control of the Clerk of the House, with the 
Speaker over them all; but then the Commitiee on Internal 
Kconomy is appointed also according to law, by the Gover- 
ernor in Council, every year. They are members of this 
House, with the Speaker as chairman, and their duty is ex- 
actly to look over appointments and have vacancies filled. 
Some three years ago that committee made a report to the 
House, and classified the officers of the House and deter- 
mined the salaries, which were acknowledged by the House 
as proper. Now, this committee can enquire if those officers 
are deserving officers, and if their pay is too small. If, by 
a report to the House of Commons, a committee can 
obtain this increase in salaries, will they not by that 
means do an injustice towards other officers who 
may he as deserving, but who will not have a chance of 
having their case brought before the attention of such a 
Vigilant committee as the committee of which my hon. 
friend is chairman. I see that one of the officers whose 
salary is recommended to be increased is Mr. Hartney. I 
think Mr. Hartney is one of the clerks of the Railway 
Committee and of the Banking and Commerce Committee 
as well. fle has been appointed the other day by the Rail- 
way Committee to be the examiner of all the Bills that are 
presented, in order to see that those Bills are exactly in 
accordance with the rules adopted by Parliament. This is 
extra work, and so that officer, finding that he can have an 
increase here, may come to the other committee and ask 
for another increase. We may have from that other com- 
mittee a report in that direction. Those officers would 
then be increasing their salaries without any reference 
being paid to the Clerk of the House or to the Speaker, I 
certainly think thnt the best mode in a case of this kind 
would be that a recommendation on the part of the ccm- 
mittee might be referred to the Commission on the Internal 
Keonomy of the House, of which the Speaker is the head. 
Then the matter would be according to the rules and would 
be more just to other officers of the House of Commons. If 
the hon. gentleman does not object, I would move the ad- 

Mr. Owarxron, 


He is a most valuable officer and has 


journment of the debate so that we may have time to con- 
sider the matter, unless he wishes to withdraw the motion. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. I thought it had been understood 
that the report wouwJd come up for the concurrence of the 
House as soon as the other discussions had been finished. 
Last week I moved the adoption of the report, and the hon, 
the Minister asked me to postpone it until after the debate 
that was going on would be terminated. The matter has 
already been called to his attention and [ understood that 
he would be ready tc-day to consider the report. I have 
no interest whatever to press the adoption of the report 
before the House of Commons is ready to considerit. In 
the meantime I might observe this, that the committee is 
making this recommendation now inthe way that they 
have always made such a recommendation and according to 
the practice that has been always followed. For my part, 
Iam ready to accept the recommendation made by the 
Minister of Public Works, that it be referred to the Com- 
mission of Internal Economy or to the Speaker, as it can be 
done in such a manner that no injustice will be done to any 
other officer of the House. We are just following the prac- 
tice now which has been followed since the creation of the 
official Debates. 


Mr. LAURIER. There is no doubt whatever that the 
principle of the contention of the Minister of Public Works 
is right, but there is no doubt also that the officers connect- 
ed with the Debates of this House have always been treated 
in a different category from other officers. This was con- 
tended for some few days ago by this side of the House, 
and my hon. friend, the chairman of the committee, did not 
support the views we took then. However, it is better late 
than never, and I am very glad to see that my hon. friend 
has resumed his privileges as chairman, For my part, I 
am ready to support him in the position he takes to-day. 
I would not support such a report with regard to any other 
officers than the officers of the Debates ; but I come back to 
the position I laid down a moment ago, and also afew days 
ago, that the officers connected with the Debates are a 
special class, and have always been treated as such since 
the commencement of the Debates, and this report is only 
one of a long line of similar reports which from time to 
time have been adopted by this House. 


Mr. SCRIVER. As a member of the committee, I desire 
to repeat substantially what my hon. leader has jast been 
saying, that the committee have always looked on the 
persons connected with the Debates as in a somewhat differ- 
ent position from the other officers of the House, and what 
we have done in this instance is only in the line of what 
we have been doing in the past. Indeed, the present re- 
commendations are of very much less importance than 
many that we have made before, especially that relating to 
the permanent translators, in which we recommend not 
only that their salaries should be increased, but that they 
should be employed permanently, and that was accepted 
by the House as a matter of course. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I may also say that some three or 
four years ago the committee recommended to the House 
that the salaries of the reporters should be raised, and that 
report was adopted by the House. In fact, in every in- 
stance in which any change has been made in the emolu- 
ments received by any person connected with the Hansard 
staff, that change has been made on the recommendation of 
the committee; and I do not see how the committee could 
exercise control over the Debates, or could be made reason- 
ably responsible for the proper conduct of the Debates, 
unless they had that power of making recommendations to 
the House. Here is a case where three officials on the 
Hansard staff are acknowledged to be underpaid, and that 
is especially the case with regard to Mr. Boyce, The 


increase for Mr. Boyce was recommended by the committee — 
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last year, but the report was not acted on, and during a year 
or more Mr, Boyce has been serving at a rate of pay which 
the committee last year reported was insufficient. If the 
matter now goes before the Commission of Internal 
Economy it will perhaps be laid over for another year, and 
cause considerable hardship to Mr. Boyce; for even if the 
recommendation of the committee is adopted, he will still 
be an underpaid official, Although, as a constitutional 
question, the Minister of Pablic Works no doubt takes a 
correct view of this matter, I think it will be better to 
continue the practice which has been in vogue hitherto, and 
allow the committee to exercise that jurisdiction over the 
officers of the Debates which they have exercised hitherto, 
and in this case to act on their recommendation. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. WhatI ask is to have the 
report postponed in order that we may consider it for a 
couple of days, after which the chairman of the committee 
may bring up his motion again. My remarks about the 
Commission of Internal Economy apply specially to 
Messrs. Hartney and Brewer, who are officers of this House. 
_ The other officer, Mr. Boyce, as I understand, is an officer 

under the committee, and not a regular officer of the House, 
and that would make the circumstances different. Under 
these circumstances, we would like a little time to look into 
the matter, and the House will perhaps agree to my motion 
to adjourn the dcbate. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. It is understood that I shall be able 
to bring it up again in the same way. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Yes, in the same way, but 
the hon. gentleman will be kind enough to let me know 
when he intends to bring it up. 


Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned. 


REPRESENTATION OF BEAUHARNOIS. 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House that he had received 
from Mr, Justice Bélanger, one of the Judges selected for 
the trial of controverted elections, his judgment relating to 
the election for the Electoral District of Beauharnois, by 
which judgment the sitting member had been declared to 
be duly elected. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 
100) respecting the application to Canada of the Criminal 
Law of England. He said: In each of the Provinces there 
is a date at which the criminal law of England ceases to 
have application, and the result is a want of uniformity in 
the criminal code of Canada. The object of this Bill is to 
fix as the date the Ist of July, 1867, and to provide that 
the law of England, except in so far as it has been amended 
or repealed by any Provincial Act then in force or an Act 
of the Parliament of Canada subsequently passed, shall be 
applicable to Canada, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Would not that make a number 
of decisions on matters of criminal law that have been 
given by the different courts of the Provinces no longer 
applicable, and unsettle as well as settle? It would make 
a very slight difference, if the criminal law of England 
should be applicable; but at a subsequent stage, I will 
bring down a table showing the changes this would make, 

Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


FISHERY BOUNTY CHEQUES, 


Mr, FLYNN asked, Whether the Fishery Bounty 
cheques have been distributed to the fishermen yet? If 
not, when will they ? 


Mr. FOSTER. In some districts they have been already 
distributed ; in others, they are being distributed. They 
differ for different districts. 


MEGANTIC POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. TURCOT asked, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to establish postal service between the vil- 
lages of West Broughton and Lemesurier, in the County of 
Megantic, in view of the fact that while the said villages 
are but six miles apart, communication sent by mail must 
traverse a circuit of two hundred and sixty-two miles each 
way, and that there is a comparatively large business 
between the two places ? 


Mr. McLELAN. It isnot the intention of the Govern- 
ment to establish such postal service. 


UNOCCUPIED LANDS—OLD LEASHS. 


Mr. DAVIS asked, Whether the lands covered by old 
leases, which have not been stocked or occupied, are to be 
kept closed to settlement for an indefinite period ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. No, these leases are being 
cancelled as rapidly as possible. 


POSTAL SERVICE—VICTORIA COUNTY. 


Mr. TROW (for Mr. Barron) asked, Has the Govern- 
ment received petitions from the public in the vicinity of 
Uphill, in the County of Victoria, asking them to establish 
a daily postal service between Uphill and the village of 
Victoria Road? If so, when was the first petition or re- 
quest in that behalf received? What answer was made 
to the petitioners, and what does the Government intend to 
do in the premises ? 


Mr. McLELAN. The Government has received petitions 
for a daily mail service over this route. The first petition 
received was dated 19th, October, 1886 and addressed to 
Hector Cameron, Esq. The reply given was that the Post- 
master General would not accede to the petitioners’ re- 
quest. 


INDIAN TREATY, PEACE RIVER AND ATHABASCA, 


Mr. TROW (for Mr. Barron) asked, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to make treaty with the Indians 
north of Treaty Six, in the Peace River and Athabasca 
District. Ifso, when ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGHVIN. It is not the intention of 
the Government to make such a treaty now. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SNETZINGER. 


Mr, TROW (for Mr. Barron) asked, Whether one Snet- 
zinger was at avy time employed as carpenter or otherwise 
in the Government shops at Cornwall? If so, was he dis- 
missed ? What was the date of his dismissal, and what was 
the reason of such dismissal ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Mr. Snetzinger was first 
employed on the Cornwall canal from January, 1885, until 
the end of that year, and also during the year 1886, He 
was also employed in January, February, March and April, 
1887, and ten days in May, after which he ceased to be 
employed. His wages were two dollars per day. 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS. 


Mr, AMYOT asked, Whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to submit to the proper party the draft of an in- 
ternational regulation, compelling the trading vessels of 
the Dominion of Canada to take the necessary precautions 
in the direction of making themselves distinguishable, 
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during the night-time, from vessels of war; these vessels 
being thereby obliged to proclaim their non-belligerent char- 
racter by some distinctive mark, most easily seen, by some 
mode of placing the masts, the yards, or form of hull, about 
which it would be impossible to make a mistake ? 


Mr. FOSTER, It is not the intention of the Government 
to submit to any party the draft of such an international 
regulation as is described in the question. 


PROTECTION OF FISH. 


Mr. AMYOT asked, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to appoint for the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
for the Canadian waters of the Pacific, magistrates provided 
with the necessary powers for the protection of the fish 
within the limits reserved to us by treaty; and also for the 
protection of sea fowl and their eggs; these magistrates 
being obliged to reside on the coast itself and in the neigh- 
borhood of the places where the greater part of the depreda- 
tions are committed ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The Government has its fishery officers 
appointed in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, as well as for the 
Canadian waters of the Pacific. These officers have magie- 
terial powers, and they will be added to as is necessary for 
the proper protection of the fisheries. With reference to 
the sea fowl and their eggs, that is a matter which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Local Government, 


WHALE FISHERIES. 


Mr. AMYOT asked, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to prevent the whale fishery from being 
carried on during a certain period in Hudson Bay and 
vicinity ? In case permission is granted to foreigners to 
engage in such fishery in Hudson Bay and vicinity, 
whether it is the intention of the Government to impose a 
license fee upon each vessel so engaged, and to prescribe 
the method in which such fishery shall be conducted ? 


Mr. FOSTER, It is not the intention of the Government 
to take any steps in that direction at present. 


COLLISIONS ON THE HIGH SHAS. 


Mr. AMYOL asked, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government, with the view of preventing as much as 
possible collisions on the high seas, to propose a law which 
will include the following provisions :—1, Prescribing to 
pascenger-carrying steamships one track for the outward 
and one other track for the homeward passage, in order to 
divide what is now one course into two parallel courses; 2. 
Laying down a maximum speed in narrow channels in 
foggy weather; 3. Increasing the power of the lights 
carried, and brisging them more into harmony with the 
present high rate of speed possessed by these vessels ? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is a matter which is under the con- 
sideration of the Governmeat, 


HUDSON BAY SALMON RIVERS. 


Mr. ANYOT asked, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to lease out the salmon rivers emptying into 
the Hudson Bay or in its vicinity ? 


Mr, FOSTER. That is under the consideration of the 
Government, 


POSTMASTER, VICTORIA, B.C. 


Mr. McMULUEN asked, Whether Robert Wallace, late 
postmaster at Victoria, B. C., has been superannuated ? 
If so, what is his annual retired allowance under 
the Superannuation Act? Has time been added to his term 
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of service? Ifso, for what reason? What was his salary 
at time of retirement; who has been appointed in his place, 
and at what salary ? 


Mr. McLELAN. Mr. Wallace has been superannuated. 
The amount of his annual retiring allowance is now under 
the consideration of the Treasury, upon an appeal. No 
time has been added to his term of service. Mr. Webster has 
been appointed. His salary on retirement was $2,400. 
Mr. Noah Shakespeare has been appointed in his place at 
$2,000. 


ALBERT RAILWAY COMPANY LOAN ACCOUNT. 


Mr. ELLIS asked, What is the total amount of the 
Albert Railway Company loan acccunt ? Towhom was the 
money paid ? What security has the Government for the 
advances paid? Is the Albert Railroad now in operation ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The total amount voted as 
a loan was $15,000. There has been paid direct to the 
company on account of the loan, on reports of the chief 
engineer, and authorized by Order in Council, $13,778. The 
Government holds as security a mortgage on the road 
executed by the president and secretary of the company. 
I am not aware whether the road is now in operation or not, 


SUBMARINE CABLE FROM PELEE ISLAND. 
Mr. PATTERSON (Essex) moved for: 


Copies of all petitions, correspondence and reports respecting a sub- 
marine cable between Pelee Island and the Mainland. 
He said: Although this public improvement for which we 
ask is in a portion of the country from which I come, still 
it is a matter of public interest, and one which all those 
who are interested in our inland marice should heartily 
support. Mcst ofthe wrecks which occur on Lake Erie 
occur in places which, if they were served by this cable, 
would not witness so many wrecks, and a great many more 
lives and property would bs saved. and these lives and this 
property would have been saved if this cable had been laid 
down a few years ago. I hope the Government will see 
their way to going on with this work during the present 
summer. It isa matter of great importance to our vessel 
owners and to those engaged in our lake trade, and I think 
that all the details have been in the Department of Public 


Works for some years. I would be glad to see that the . 


Government would deal with the matter without further 
delay. Last autumn some work was proposed to be done, 
and I do not hesitate to say that the construction of a sub- 
marine cable would be paid three times over by the cost of 
the loss of property which takes place. When a wreck 
takes place, the sending over to Windsor or some other 
port, and the cost of telegraphing from that place to the 
port where relief can be found causes a great deal of diffi- 
culty before the relief can come to the vessel which requires 
it, but if we have a submarine cable to the nearest wreck- 
ing point, a great quantity of property will be saved by the 
expedition with which the saving party will arrive at the 
wreck, I urge this question on the favorable consideration 
of the Government, It is not a local matter but it is a Do- 
minion matter. It is a matter which should engage the 
attention of the Government at once, and particularly in 
view of the fact that the American Government are now 
improving at the rate of millions of dollars the navigation 
of their waters and are building lighthouses. The whole 
expense for the construction of this cable is a few thousand 
dollars, and I believe it would be greatly appreciated by 
our sailors and our fishermen. Just before I came here for 
the Session, 1 had to receive a deputation of lake captains, 
who urged me to bring this matter again before the Gov- 
ernment. It has been brought before them from year to 
year, and the persuasive style of the Minister of Public 
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Works has not been sufficient to catch the ear of his col- 
leagues. It is possible that more experience in this matter 
may enable him to obtain a favorable result this time. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. This matter has gone be- 
fore my co!leagues, and I hope this time that their ears 
will be opened. 


Motion agreed to. 


PROHIBITION. 
Mr. JAMIESON moved: 


That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to prohibit the 
manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 
sacramental, medicinal, scientific and mechanical purposes. That the 
enforcement of such prohibition, and such manufacture, importation 
and sale as may be allowed, shall be by the Dominion Government 
through specially appointed officers. 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. It was understood that we 
would simply take the unopposed notices of motion first, 
and then go back to the others. Otherwise this motion 
might block every other motion. 


Mr. JAMIESON, I thought this motion could not be 
oppos<d, 


THE NORTHERN LIGAT. 
Mr. WELSH moved for: 


Return of all correspondence, telegrams and reports upon the 
Northern Light (including hull, machinery and boilers) for the year 
1887, and from lst January to date; also, all correspondence, telegrams 
and reports relative to the steamer Alert, and her fitness as a winter 
boat in the Straits of St Lawrence; also, all estimates and expenditure 
proposed to be laid out in the attempt to fit Alert for the winter 
crossing. 

He said: I want to offer a suggestion to the hon. Minister 
of Marine which will save him some trouble, Sometime 
about the Ist March, I moved: 

For a return showing the names and salaries of all Captains in 

charge of Government steamers, together with the salaries and allow- 
ances at present payable to and received by them, together with all 
petitions, correspondence, telegrams, &c., relative to the paying of the 
Captain of the Northern Light since lst January, 187¥. Also tor a 
return showing the names and number of men employed in or about the 
Northern Light during last summer, from the time she ceased runniag 
in the spring of 1887, until she again resumed in the autumn otf the 
same year, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have to inform the Minister of Marine 
that 1 hold in my hand the return to this motion, but it 
does not contain the number of men employed about that 
steamer since she was laid up last spring until the ensuing 
fall, What is the meaning of sending in haif a return when 
this House ordered a full return? I intend to have a fall 
return, and ifit is not brought down, if the Order of the 
House is not attended to, | intend to make a motion for a 
commission of enquiry in this matter. I can assure the 
Minister of Marine that he will not find an hon. gentleman 
on the front Government benches that will support him in 
this act. 


Mr. FOSTER. I instructed my officers to comply with 
the Order of the House, and that report was handed in, and 
I supposed it thoroughly complied with the Order of the 
House. From the excited manner in which the hon. mem- 
ber made his remarks to the House, I inferred that his chief 
grievanco was with reference to the number of men em- 
ployed. It may be that the number of men employed was 
not given. Ifthere is any omission it can be very easily 
remedied, ard could have been just as easily remedied if my 
hon. friend had shown less feeling. I can assure him that 
there is no inteution of depriving the House of full infor- 
mation. In fact, if my hon. friend will wait a little while 
we may make him a present of the Northern Light. 


Mr. WELSH. I know there was a great number of men 
employed on the steamer last summer, making repairs, when ; 


there was no captain in charge of her, and without any one 
to superintend their work; and I wanted to knew the num- 
ber of men so employed, and the amount of money paid to 
them, in order that the House might see the manner in 
which the business of that department is conducted. That 
was my motive. There is no feeling in the matter, so far 
as I am concerned ; although the matter may appear to 
the hon. gentleman one to cause a little excitement. The 
truth is, I feel sore about this matter, andif { don’t get 
this return, I will make the hon. gentleman feel sore, if I 
}am not very much mistaken. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is undoubtedly the way in which 
the mistake has arisen. My officers have given the number 
of the crew ard the officers of the ship that were employed, 
and not the others. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon, gentleman said that 
if my hon, friend had a little patience, perhaps in a short 
time they would make him a present of the Worthern Light. 
Is it the intention of the Government to supersede the 
Northern Light with any other vessel ? 


Mr. FOSTER, It is. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Ifso, have arrangements been 
made for the purchase of another vessel, and where and 
when will they be carried out? 


Mr. FOSTER. It is the intention of the Government to 
supersede the Northern Light by a new vessel, and arrange- 
ments are now being made with that end in vicw. I will 
be able to explain the matter more fully tothe House later 
on. 


TRAVAUX POUR La DESCENIE DKS BOIS ET 
BILLOTS SUR LA RIVIERE OfTAWA. 


M. AMYOT: Je demande— 


Qu’une humble adresse soit présentée 4 Son Excellence le gouverneur 
général pour prier Son Excellence de vouloir’ bien faire transmettre 4 
cette Chambce un état indiquant le cot total de la construction des 
divers travaux exécutés pour la descente des bois et billots sur la riviére 
Ottawa et ses tributaires jusqu’au 320 juin dernier; aussi un tat indi- 
quant ladépense annuelle de l’entretien de ces ouvrages pendant les 
cing années antérieures au 30 juin dernier, sous les difféi:ents chefs de 
reconstruction, réparation, et frais d’administration, 4 chacune des sta- 
tions, avec le nom de la riviére ou du tributaire ou la dépense a eu lieu; 
et copie de toute demande reGue de particuliers ou de compagnies 4 charte 
pour l’acquisition par voie d’achat ou sutrement de tout ou partie de ces 
ouvrages et améliorations sur la riviére Ottawa et ses tributaires. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: Il y a un ou deux rersei- 
gnements demandés par cette motion qu’il sera peu facile et 
probablement impossible de donner. Néanmoins je tacherai 
de les fournir aussi approximativement que possible, 


M. AMYOT : L’bonorable ministre pourrait-il nous 
donner une jdée du temps ot nous pourrons avoir ces doct- 
ments. Il serait trés avantageux d’avoir ces renseignements 
avant la discussion sur un bill qui est actuellement devant 
le comité des chemins de fer. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Dans co cas, je crois qu’il 
faudra diviser le rapport en deux, parce que je crains qu'une 
bonne partie des documents que l’honorable député demande 
ne pourront étre préparés A temps. Je comprends parfai- 
tement ce que l’honorable député a en vue en faisant cette 
motion, et je ferai tout en mon pouvoir pour faciliter la 
production de ces documents. 


Motion accordée. 


PROHIBITION IN THE TRAFFIC IN INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS. 


Mr. JAMIESON moved: 


That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to prohibit the 
manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 
sacramental, medicinal, scientific and mechanical purposes. That the 
enforcement of such prohibition, and such manufacture, importation 
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and saleas may be allowed, shall be by the Dominion Government 
through specially appointed officers. ° 

He said: Mr. Speaker, a resolution in reference to the 
prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors has been 
twice introduced into this House within the past few years, 
and there has been a full discussion of the whole question 
on each occasion. Consequently, I do not deem it advie- 
able on the present occasion to make anything like an ex- 
haustive address in support of the resolution. In fact, it 
was and is not my intention to say more than a few words, 
and I shall be perfectly satisfied, so far as I am concerned, 
if we can reacha vote on this question within the next 
half hour. I think it will be advisable to dispose of the 
resolution this afternoon, as I am informed and observe by 
the Order paper—I was not here on Friday evening—that 
if it is not disposed of by six o’clock, it will have to pass 
over in order that the arrangement in reference to resum- 
ing the debate on the Fishery question this evening may be 
carried out. I am not aware of anything new having come 
up in the country on the question of the prohibition of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors since last Session, when I sub. 
mitted to this House a resolution in similar terms to the 
ove I have just proposed. Iam not aware that the evils 
flowing from the traffic in intoxicating liquors since that 
time have bated in any way, and I am still as fully con- 
vinced as I was on that occasion that it is the duty 
of this House to provide by legislation, not for the 
regulation, but for the entire prohibition of that traffic, 
It may be said that we have a local option law, 
and that it is the duty of those who are opposed to the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors to try that law which is 
already upon the Statute-book, Well, it is quite true that 
we have a local option law, and it is also true that that law, 
to a very large extent, has been laid hold of by the people, 
and adopted in a large number of counties and cities in this 
Dominion. But I have always contended, and I now con- 
tend, that the Canada Temperance Act is not a fair test of 
the question of the prohibition of the liquor traffic. I am 
not aware that either in this or any other country has any 
law yet been passed which can be said to bea fair test of 
prohibition. In the United States, I believe, several States 
of the Union have passed a prohibitory liquor law, but their 
power is limited, and, after all, it is only partial prohibition, 
Although the sale and the manufacture is prohibited by 
these States, it is beyond their power, as has recently 
been held by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to prohibit the importation, inasmuch as that would 
be an interference with trade and commerce. Now, it 
is well known that the Canada Temperance Act, in the 
counties in which it is adopted, is only directed to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. Consequently, it is only 
partial prohibition. I believe we should go further, and 
enact a law which will not only prevent the sale, but get 
at the root of the evil, by prohibiting the importation and 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors. We have dealt, since 
this House assembled, with some very important questions 
bearing upon the trade and commerce of the country, but 
it is my contention that the question now before the 
House, however lightly some members may be disposed to 
treat it, is the most important question which has been 
before the House since we have met this Session. I am not 
sure that it is merely the duty of the representatives of the 
people to deal with questions of trade and commerce alone, 
or what may be called purely secular questions, I believe 
it is the duty of the Parliament of this, and every other 
country, to deal also with questions affecting the morals of 
the people. I know of no traffic which, to the same extent, 
affects the moral condition of the people as the liquor 
traffic. In discussing this question, I am prepared to concede 
that it has a very important bearing upon some interests 
in the country which are regarded as of very great impor- 
tance. Iam quite aware that those engaged in the manu- 
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facture and on this sale of intoxicating liquors would be 
most materially affected, were a prohibitory measure pass- 
ed by this House, but in my judgment it is the duty of 
Parliament to pass every law which it deems to be right, 
and to have that law enforced in the interests of the people. 
I am not now going to discuss the question as to whether it 
would be right or not to grant compensation to those en- 
gaged in the traffic, but will simply give expression to my 
Own opinion on that point, and that is that ifthe option 
were given to meat the present moment of securing the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic and doing away with the 
great evils which flow from that traffic, 1 for one would be 
prepared to put my handsin my pocket, as a ratepayer of 
this Dominion, and contribute my share in conpensating these 
parties, However, I am not prepared to admit that those en- 
gaged in the traffic are entitled to compensation. Notice 
after notice, intimation after intimation, has been given to 
those parties, from time to time, that the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors was considered by the people as inimical to 
their interests. The passage of the Temperance Act of 
1864 by the Parliament of Canada wasa notice, the pas- 
sage of the Canada Temporance Act of 1878 was a notice 
to those parties that the people and Parliament of this 
country considered that the traffic was inimical to tho 
best interests of the country. Consequently, if parties, 
since the passage of those Acts, have gone into the manu- 
facture or into the traffic, or have taken up the selling 
of intoxicating liquors in any way, they have done so 
with the notice to them upon the Statute-book of this coun- 
try. Now, I trust that this resolution will receive very 
careful consideration at the hands of the representatives of 
the people. I know that those who are endeavoring to rid 
the country of this great evil are not looked upon with 
favor in certain quarters. I know they are regarded, 
and sometimes spoken of, as cranks, and as parties 
who want to destroy the peace of the country, and we are 
told that we are endeavoring to entrench upon the liberty 
of the subject by prescribing what men shall eat and drink. 
[ know that very serious objections are urged in certain 
quarters to the passage of what are called sumptuary laws, 
Bat I believe that those who are advocating the prohibition 
and abolition of the liquor traffic are acting, not only with. 
in their rights as citizens, but in the best interests of the 
country. It may be true that men have an abstract right 
to eat and drink what they please and as they please, but 
when men who drink intoxicating liquors not only injure 
themselves but injure those who are dependent on them— 
and it is not alone those who drink that suffer, but every 
interest in the community suffers—I believe it to be the 
duty of Parliament to step in and prohibit this traffic. I 
believe that the pathway of this traffic is strewn with the 
ruined lives and wrecked hopes of thousands and 
tens of thousands of the best citizens of this 
and every other country. It may be that Parliament is 
not yet prepared to give its sanction to a prohibitory 
liquor law, it may be possible that even the people of this 
country are not yet prepared to carry out such a law, if it 
were placed on the Statute-book. But I expect to live to 
see the day, and I believe many other members of the 
House will live to see the day when we shall have on the 
Statute-book a law prohibiting the traffic on intoxicating 
liquors ; that the people of this country, in consequenee of 
the great evils flowing from this traffic, will revolt from it 
and will put the ban of the law upon it. Now, although L 
have spoken much longer than I intended to in introducing 
this resolution, I have a few more words tosay. It may 
be said, in reply to the remarks which I had to make and 
the resolution which I have had the honor of submitting to 
this House, that it was entirely unnecessary to submit 
another resolution duriag this present Parliament; that, in 
the first Session of this Parliament, when it was 
‘fresh from the people, we had a resolution on this 
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subject submitted and we had the deliverance of the 
House upon it, and that therefore it was unnecessary again 
during the continuance of the same Parliament to submit 
another resolution on the same subject. I may say that, 
when that resolution was presented last year, there was a 
very thin attendance of the House, and it was not a fair 
expression of the views of the House. I may also say that, 
since last Session there has been a serious change in the 
personnel of the House in consequence of vacancies which 
have taken place and have been filled by bye-elections, In 
addition to that, it is the desire and it is the determination 
of the promoters and friends of temperance in this country 
to keep this question before the Parliament of Canada and 
before the country at large. We are resolved that we will 
keep the question to the front, that we will educate the 
people and that we will agitate the people in regard to this 
question, and will agitate in Parliament in reference to it 
until we secure what we are striving to obtain, the entire 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, With these few re- 
marks, I submit to the House the resolution which I have 
proposed, and I trust that it will receive that attention from 
the House which its merits demand. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has 
brought this motion forward for the second time Of course, 
if the hon. gentleman was prepared to propose a Bill to 
carry out the motion which he has submitted to the House, 
in case the majority supported him, there would be no ob- 
jection to his putting a motion of this sort before the 
House, but it is hardly consistent with parliamentary prac- 
tice that the hon, gentleman should ask the House to assert 
to this as an abstract proposition. The hon. gentleman has 
had some propositions before Parliament to amend the 
Canada Temperance Act, but that is somewhat different in 
principle from the motion which he has made now. The 
principle of theCanada Temperance Act is very different 
from,the principle which is embodied in this resolution, or 
in any Act which could be founded upon it if a majority of 
the House was found to favor it, The principle of the 
Canada Temperence Act is the principle of local option. It 
recognises that, in regard to any matter dealing with the 
licensing laws, each locality should decide for itself. When 
you come to legislate in regard to what may be regarded as 
a sumptuary Jaw, you find that it is wholly inoperative un- 
less it is sustained by a majority of the people in a particu- 
lar locality. The measure to which I have referred was 
put on the Statute-book ten years ago by the Government 
of the hon. member for Hast York (Mr, Mackenzie). That 
Government assumed the responsibility of putting that Act 
on the Statute-book, and assuming that responsibility they 
followed the principle which was laid down in a resolution 
proposed by the leader of the present Government, that it 
was the duty of the Government to assume the responsi- 
bility. They did assume the responsibility. The question 
whether we should place a prohibitory law on the Statute- 
book was made the subject of enquiry by the Government. 
They enquired into the operation of the law in the State of 
Michigan, and into the operation of the prohibitory law in 
the State of Maine, and also in regard to the operation of 
the prohibition law which was put on the Statute-book in 
the Province of New Brunswick, and afterwards repealed, 
and the Government came to the conclusion that it was in 
the interest of temperance and in the interest of prohibition 
to adopt the optional law and not to adopt the law looking 
to total prohibition. I have myself always been in favor of 
prohibition, but I have never been in favor of the adoption 
of a measure that the majority of the people did not 
sympathise with. That would be inoperative, that would 
not in any degree suppress the habit of drinking, that would 
leave that habit as much in force as it was before, and 
would turn the sympathy of any district away from the 


cause of temperance and lead it in a direction where it would | 
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try to set the law at defiance, For that reason I did not sup- 


port the motion which the hon. gentleman proposed before. 
Itseems to me that, before undertaking any legislation of this 
sort, we should know the opinion of the country on this 
question, and how are we to know whether the people in a 
particular locality will support the principle of prohibition 
or not? The hon, gentleman knows, or at least I know, 
that in my own constituency the Canada Temperance Act 
is in operation, and that there is no measure which it is so 
difficult to efficiently carry out as a prohibitory measure; 
and I know that, unless the overwhelming majority of a 
people in the locality favor the measure, it wiil do as little 
to suppress the habit of drinking to excess as if there was 
no such law at all. What we want is that the public sen- 
timent should be in favor of prohibition, and then to follow 
it up by legislation which can be efficiently carried 
out. The Canada Temperance Act leaves it to the 


people in the locality itself to say whether they 
want prohibition or not. I know that in the rural 
districts, where it is tried, it works admirably. 


The farmers know that when their sons go out, they 
are not gathered in a drinking hole, they are not acquiring 
habits of dissipation, and that even those who are not total 
abstainers are not violating the law in any respect. But 
the towns and cities present a wholly different state of things. 
I am not at all sure that if you were to-morrow to try a 
measure of prohibition in any one of our cities, you would 
have as little drinking as you would have under a strict 
license law. Now, what the hon. gentleman ought to 
desire, and what the House ought to desire, is not simply 
and formally to put upon the Statute-book a law that is 
never put into operation, or that remains a dead letter, but it 
should be to put upon the Statute-book such legislation that 
the people themselves will sustain and will carry into 
operation, a law that is operative in favor of sobriety and 
good order, and not a law that excites opposition in a very 
considerable section of the community, the violation of which 
the people wink at, that will rather tend to a demoralisa- 
tion and to a want of respect for law, than to good order 
and good habits in the community. Sir, holding this view, 
I would not support the motion of the hon. gentleman, not 
because I am not in favor of the principle of prohibition 
wherever the people are willing to carry it out, but because 
Iam not in favor of putting upon the Statute-book 4 
measure that would do away with existing restraints, 
and that would leave a very considerable rection of 
the country exactly in the position as if there was no 
legislation at all, Now, when the hon. gentleman proposed 
to amend the Canadian Temperance Act with a view to 
making it more efficient, I think he was taking a step in 
the right direction ; he was proposing to amend a law that 
is based upon wholly different principles from the resolution 
which he is now proposing. If, Sir, it were found that the 
people throughout a Province generally favored prohibition, 
I think the measure ought to be carried in that Province ; 
if it were found to be so in several Provinces, then it would 
be well it should be carried in those several Provinces; if 
it should be found that the public sentiment of the entire 
Dominion were in favor of the measure, then it should be 
carried throughout the Dominion. But, Sir, it does seem 
to me that when in some of those localities in which the 
measure has been optional, it has been carried and after- 
wards repealed by a majority where it was formerly put 
into operation by a majority, it is scarcely a fitting time 
to propose to the House a measure of prohibition, This 
whole subject is entirely in the hands of the people them- 
selves. Why, Sir, we know that the bon. gentleman 

proposed here amendments to the Canada Temperance 

Act, and they were kicked out in the Senate. The hon. 
gentleman said: “I will vote for an elective Senate.” 
Well, Sir, I proposed in this House a resolution in favor 
of that view, and the hon, gentleman helped to vote it 
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down. Then, when the hon, gentleman saw that the Senate 
was opposed to his measure, and when he saw that a majority 
of the Senate held those views, and we proposed that the 
Government, who can control the Senate, that exercises 
a potent influence over the Senate, should assume the res- 
ponsibility of those amendments to the Canada Temperance 
Act, and there was a chance, not only of carrying them 
through this House, if the hon. gentleman had been in favor 
of it, but there was also a chance, upon that line, of carrying 
them in the Senate—did the hon. gentleman support my 
proposition ? No, Sir, he voted itdown. And when last year 
the hon. gentloman had a motion upon the paper, and it was 
proposed to put it upon the Government Orders so as to 
give an opportunity for legislation of the sort desired, what 
did the hon. gentleman do? Why, Sir, he assured hon. 
gentlemen on this side of the House that he did not want to 
put it upon the Government Orders, that he was a Govern. 
ment supporter first,and atemperance man afterwards. 


Mr. JAMIESON. The hon. gentleman is stating what is 
not irue—if I may so so. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Did the hon. gentleman ap- 
pear in his place. 


Mr. JAMIESON. Whoever said that in reference to my 
conduct last year, said what was not true. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I put this question to the hon. 
gentleman: Did he not know there was a proposal to be 
made to put his motion upon the Government Orders so 
that there would bo an opportunity of reaching it ? 


Mr. JAMIESON, I will explain to the hon. geutleman, 
if he will permit me There was some conversation in 
reference to that matter, and the friends of prohibition on 
both sides of the House were called together and the mat- 
ter was submitted to them, and they decided not to force 
the question in the manner indicated by the hon. gentle- 
man, aud I submitted to the action of that meeting. 


Mr. MACKENZIE. Who were at the meeting ? 


Mr, JAMIESON. The member for Broome (Mr. Fisher) 
was one; there were about a dozen at the meeting, repre- 
senting both parties in this House, all temperance men. I 
may say that | neversaw the hoa. member for Bothwell, 
(Mr. Mills) at any meeting or on any occasion when it 
was necessary to advocate temperance in this House, 

Mr. MILUS (Bothwell). I did not undertake t) prosti- 
tute my position as a member of Parliament by doing 
what the hon, gentleman has done in this House upon that 
question; I did not profess to support a motion that I took 
the earliest opportunity of opposing afterwards—that is 
what the hon. gentleman has done, I do not profess to 
give an opportunity to the Government to put it out of my 
power to put a motion that I desire to make, or to decline 
to allow a motion to be put upon the paper along with 
Government Orders. That is what the hon, gentleman did 
on that occasion last year. 


Mr. JAMIESON. I deny it again, and [ iusist that the 
hon. member for Bothwell is wrong in the statement he 
is making with reference to my conduct last year. 

Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), Why, Sir, we know the hon. 
gentleman, 

Mr. JAMIESON. The House will remember that the 
hon. gentleman was opposed to the present constitution of 
the Senate, and on entering the Government, for five long 
years, he never did anything towards reforming that body, 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman says he 
never saw me at one of those temperance meetings 


Mr. JAMIESON, No. 
Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). No, Sir, he did not, But I 


happened to boa member of a Government that assumed 
Mr, Mitus (Buthwell). 
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the responsibility of putting the only measure upon the 
Statute-book on this subject that is to be found since the 
Union, and Sir, we did not receive the support of the hon. 
gentleman in that undertaking, we did not receive the 
support of the hon. gentle man’s political allies in that un- 
dertaking. I remember, Sir, that there was a prominent 
temperance man, a member of the Government, that pre- 
ceded us in office, the late Finance Minister, the Hon. Mr, 
Tilley ; [remember that he was seven years a member of 
the Government, and never proposed legislation on the sub- 
ject. [remember that the moment the Hon. Mr. Tilley re- 
turned to office, the politicai associates of the hon. gentle- 
man, and some of those who pose as temperance men with 
him, met Mr. Tilley here and complimented him upon the 
progress of the temperance work—not work that had been 
done by Mr. Tilley, or through his instrumentality, because 
it was done by the Government of the hon. momber for 
Hast York (Mr. Mackenzie). Did they thank my hon. 
friend for Kast York for what he did, for the sacrifices 
which he made, the opposition which heincurred? No, Sir, 
nothing of the sort was done. Why, Sir, it is well known 
that the hon, member and the hon. member for South Lan- 
ark (Mr. Haggart) haunt in couples. The hon, member from 
South Lanark appears here as an opponent of temperance,and 
receives the support of the hon. member for North Lanark, 
(Mr. Jamieson), who is the advocate par excellence of temper- 
ance ; and so the one secures the liquor support for the tem- 
perance candidate, and the other secures temperance support 
for the liquor candidate; and we have the temperance 
candidate for North Lanark and the anti temperance candi- 
date for South Lanark. Well, Sir, the hon. gentleman will 
fiod that that policy is pretty nearly played out in this House, 
and he will find that it is very nearly played out in the 
country. The hon. gentleman has appeared for two or 
three Sessions as a legislator in favor of temperance; but he 
has, instead, been its impeder, he has stood in the way of 
legislation. The hon. gentleman forced himself to the 
front in undertaking to amend a measure put upon the 
Statute-book by a Government that the hon. gentleman has 
always opposed, while the hon. gentleman never dared to 
ask the men who sit onthe Treasury benches, whom he 
hourly supports, to take up this question and to amend a 
measure which a former Government put upon the Statate- 
book. Sir, that is the position of the hon. gentleman. 
And the public will thoroughly understand it What does 
the hon. gentleman do now? ~He brings up his measure 
within one hour of the adjournment when he knows that 
another subject is to be taken up after recess, and that in 
all probability his motion will not be reached again this 
Session, He has taken precious good care not to permit 
this measure to occupy a foremost place in the notices of 
motion ; he took precious good care last year that his motion 
should not occupy a foremost place, and the result was that 
last year his motion was never reached, and a vote was never 
taken on it, and so seeing how eminently successful he was 
last year in preventing legislation of a practical character, 
giving the people an opportunity of acting in accordance 
with their moral conviction, he comes here now, and leaves 
the measure proposing to amend the law—it has not yet 
been reached or dealt with—and he proposes to take up an 
abstract resolution which may secure him certain 
temperance support in his constituency by those 
who do not take the trouble to ascertain ex- 
actly how the business of the House is con- 
ducted, I think the hon. gentleman has succeeded 
eminently well in showing exactly where he stands upon 
the temperance question, He has said that be is ready to 
support a measure of prohibition. He proposes to ask the 
House to vote on the subject of prohibition—certainly he 
does. He says that when the people favor a measure we 
place it on the Statute-book, So we do. When men are 
guilty of forgery the public are ready to punish them, and 
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so it is with regard to theft, Is such the case in regard to 
the subjoct of prohibition 2 Doos not the hon. gentleman 
know that it is not? If he wishes a measure of prohibition 
to be practical it must have the sympathy and support of 
at least a majority of the people in the locality where the 
law is to be operated, and it is therefore unwise and highly 
inexpedient in tho interests of really genuine temperancea to 
propose a measure with which public opinion does not 
sympathise and which it will not support. Webave onthe 
Statute-book a measure of prohibition. There is 
nothing to prevent the people from making it law 
throughout the entire Dominion from one end to the other. 
If there are defects in this measure let them bo pointed 
out, and they can be corrected, and the people can be 
given an opportunity of saying whether they will have 
prohibition or not. Does the hon, gentleman propose to 
force probibition down the throats of those opposed to it ? 
Does he suppose such a measure would be operative ? Does 
he not know what is done up the Ottawa just beyond his 
own constituency, where the Act was carried by a narrow 
majority, and does he believe that in the large lumbering 
districts where the vast majority of the men are opposed to 
prohibition such a measure will be operative ? He knows 
it will not. What the hon. gentleman proposes is merely 
buncombe, and the reign of buncombe is over; it was a 
reign of usurpation, and we trust this the last opportunity 
s which any of its friends will exhibit themselves in this 
ouse, 


Mr. JAMIESON. AsJ havea right toreply I will now 
avail myself ot the opportunity todoso, Ido not like to 
appear before the House again so soon, but the conduct of 
the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) bas been such as 
to call upon me to reply. Ifthe hon. gentleman had dis- 
cussed the question on its merits I would not at this stage 
of the debate have asked the privilege of again speaking in 
regard to the question before the House. It seems to me 
that the conduct of the hon, member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) is of a most extraordinary character. He, forsooth, 
is the great champion of the cause of temperance, at least 
he was a few days ago in this House when he sought to 
embarrass not only the Government but the friends’ of the 
Government, Iam now glad, howewer, to find that he has 
shown his hand. I think not only the members of this 
House but the people of the whole Dominion will appreciate 
at its trae worth the conduct of this new apostle of tempe- 
rance in Parliament. The hon. gentleman has charged me 
with bringing up this motion at an inopportune hour. Every 
hon, member knows that this is the first opportunity I have 
had since the Session opened to bring this question before tho 
House, and the hon. gentleman ought to remember that this 
debate will close at six o’clock simply for the purpose of 
giving the hon. member for Bothwell an opportunity to air his 
eloquence upon a certain important question. If he con- 
sidered this question so important as he would indicate by 
his remarks, let him forego the opportunity of addressing 
the House to-night on the other question, and let us have 
this question discussed to the very bottom. I think it is 
most unfair on the part of the hon. gentleman to attack me 
for the manner in which this resolution has been brought 
before the House, because it was utterly out of my power 
to bring it forward at an earlior period of the Session, or on 
any other occasion than the present; but l apprehend that if 
1 had refused to avail myself of the opportunity of bringing 
the question before the House at the prosent time, the aon. 
member for Bothwell would have been the first member to 
have risen aud charged me with endeavoring to shirk a 
duty that had been placed in my hands by the Dominion 
Alliance. ‘Tho hon, gentleman has referred to the Canada 
Temperance Act, which was placed upon the Statute-book 
by the hon. member for Hast York (Mr. Mackenzie), when 
he was at the head of the Government, I am quite pre- 
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pared to give the Government of that day due credit for 
anything they did in connection with the temperance ques- 
tion, 


Mr. MILLS, But you voted against them all the same, 


Mr. JAMIESON. But the principle was admitted before 
the Ganada Temperance Act became the law of this country. 
In 1864 3 Conservative Parliament placed on the Statute- 
book of the country another measure, the Temperance Act 
of 1864, which was the first meazsure ever introduced and 
placed upon the Statute-book which conceded the prin- 
ciple of local option, Although [ am quite prepared to 
admit that the Canada Temperance Act was an improve- 
ment on the old Temperance Act of 1864, still the principle 
of the two measures was identical, and | do not kuow that 
the Government were entitled to so much credit for that 
measure after all, I will tell the House why. In 1874 the 
temperance people of the Dominion, representatives from 
every Province of the Dominion, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Oatario, and I believe Mani- 
toba, met in convention in the city of Montreal in order to 
devise the best means for promoting the cause of temper- 
ance in the Dominion. Taey passed a resolution giving a 
committee authority to approach the Government of that 
day for the purpose of securing a measure under which a 
popular vote would be taken upon the question. But when 
the committee reported at a subsequent meeting that was 
held for the purpose of receiving that report, it was found 
that the Premier of the Dominion at that time refased to 
grant what the temperance people asked, a plebiscite on the 
question, on the ground that there was no constitutional 
precedent under the British Crown for such a procedure. So 
that the Government of the hon. member for Hast York 
(Mr. Mackenzie) did not concede to the temperance people 
of the Dominion at that time what they asked; they did 
concede a haif-way measure, the Canada Temperance Act, 
and although we were thankful at the time to get it, still 
it was not what we asked, and I would prefer to-day to 
have this question submitted to the popular vote of the 
Dominion rather than have the question tested by a measure 
of partial prohibition which necessarily is unsatisfactory as 
a proper test of the question. The hon. member for Both- 
well (Mr. Mills) has attacked me for the course I pursued 
two years ago on the motion which he submitted to the 
House jin regard to a reformation in the constitution 
of the Senate. Allow me for a few minutes to point 
out the course of the hon. gentleman on that question a 
few years ago. In 1874, when his friends were in power, 
he submitted a resolution to the House with the same 
object in view. Did he pursue the same course as he 
pursued on the last occasion? Notatall; the circumstances 
were different, his own friends were in power, and instead 
of moving his motion as an amendment to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply, he moved it as a substantive motion. 
The Hansard will show that on the last oceasion on which 
that gentleman submitted that motion to this House I rose 
and said that if the hon, gentleman would place the motion 
before the House on that occasion in the same manuer in 
which he did on a former occasion, | would support it; but 
he did not do anything of the kind, because on a former 
occasion his own friends were in power and he did not 
want to embarrass them. On this occasion his political 
opponents were in power and his action was for the purpose 
ot embarrassing them and for nothing else, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Does the hon. gentleman know 
that the proper time for moving a motion relating to any 
defect is when going into supply, and it is not regarded as 
a vote of want of confidence ? 


Mr. JAMIESON. Ifit were the proper time to take it 
up why did not the hon. gentleman, on a former occasion, 
bring it up in the same way? What is more, Sir, he 
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charges me with insincerity upon this question. It will be 
recoliected by every public man in this country that not- 
withstanding the fact that the House gave assent to the 
proposition which he submitted in 1874, to reform the con- 
stitution of the Senate, tnat he not only did not look for 
further action on the matter but that he entered the Gov- 
ernment of the day and remained a member of that Govern- 
ment for four long years, and we heard no more about the 
reform of the Senate. iuet me ask what did the hon, gen- 
tleman ever do with a view to carry out the spirit of the 
motion which had received the sanction of this House? I 
do not desire to enter at any great length into this question 
of his references to me, The hon. gentleman charges me 
wiih insincerity becauso a few days ago 1 voted against a 
motion which he submitted to this House. I think it is due 
to myself and to the temperance Conservatives on this side 
of the House, that I should enter into a further explanation 
in reference to this matter and give to the House my rea- 
sons for pursuing the course which I did. It is well known 
that a body of temperance men in this country called the 
Dominion Alliance, for the suppression of the liquor traffic. 
It is organized of non-partisan members, and Reformers and 
Conservatives meet there on a common ground for the pur- 
pose of promoting the cause of temperance, I am and have 
been for years a member of that Alliance, and it has been a 
principie acted upon in that Alliance that any temperance 
legislation to be brought before this House ought first 
to receive tho sanction of the Alliance; that every 
movement in reference to the amendment of the Canada 
Temperance Act, or with reference to the prohibition uf the 
liquor traffic, should originate with the Dominion Alliance. 
Ou the very day and up to the very hour that the hoa. 
gentleman made the motion to this House, I had been act- 
ing in the Dominion Alliance and in accord with the tem- 
perance Liberal members on the other side of the House. 
We had been sitting at a committee meeting around a 
table that very day discussing questions in reference to the 
action we would take in the House on the question, What 
was my surprise to find the hon. gentleman who never yet 
manifested any zeal for the cause of temperance, except on 
an occasion when it was likely to embarrass those who 
were opposed to him, and who has never yet appeared ata 
meeting of the Dominion Alliance, or any other organiza- 
tion for the purpose of promoting the cause of temperance 
in this country, get up in his place and place a motion be- 
fore this House under circumstances which he must have 
known would cali for a condemnation of the resolution at 
the hands of the majority of the mombers of this House. 


Mr, SOMERVILLE, Why so? 


Mr. JAMIESON. Because at the time he knew it would 
be voted dowa by the members of this House. I would not 
vote against it simply because it was a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government, but I voted against it because 
it was a breach of the fundamental principies on which the 
Dominion Alliance was organised, 


Mr,SOMERVILLE. Nothing of the kind. 


Mr, JAMIESON, It is of the kind, and not only have 
the Liberal members of the Dominion Alliance who are not 
represented in this House endorsed the course which I took 
but they have said I could not take any other course. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Not they. Name. 


Mr JAMIHSON. Yes, among others Mr. +pence, the 
secretary of the Dominion Alliance, who is as good a Liberal 
as the member for Brant (Mr. Somerville) is. He said the 
resolution was an untimely one to be submitted to the 
House. The Montreal Witness whose sympathies are 
altogether with the Liberal party condemned the hon, 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) for the circumstances 
under which he put that resolution to the House and every 
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fair-minded temperance man in this Dominion has taken 
the ground which I took on the question. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, No, no. 


Mr. JAMIESON. Yes, they did; and I am prepared to 
submit my conduct to the people of this Dominion on that 
question. I believe so far as this question is concerned 
that the people of this Dominion have more confidence in 
myself as a representative than the member for Bothwell 
Mr. Mills). Iam bound to characterise the statement 
made by the hon. member for Bothwell a few moments ago 
in reference to my conduct last year as a—well—I do not 
know what to characterise it as that would be within the 
rales of Parliament, but I will say it is a wrong statement 
from beginning to end, and whoever gave that information 
to him I suppose they were “guying” him because they 
thought he would swallow it in the manner in which he 
did, There is not one word of truth in it from first to last. 
When we found we could not get a measure before the 
House last year—— 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Why ? 


Mr, JAMIESON. An old parliamentarian asks why? 
On a former occasion I forced this question through this 
House, but was the cause of defeating several other mea- 
sures. Iam satisfied now that this is not a proper course 
to pursue and that it is not a course which is recognised by 
the House as a fair one. I do not know whether we could 
have succeeded last year in forcing the question to the 
Hovse or not. I called together the men from both sides 
of the House; we called them to confirm our actions and a 
similar question was submitted to them as last year, and 
the decision of that committee was that it was too late in 
the Session to press temperance legislation and it would not 
be fruitful of any good to us if we had pressed it, because 
we would not beable to get the question disposed of in 
such a manner as to have it complete, 


Mr. MACKENZIE. Might I ask the hon, gentleman if 
he notified all the temperance men of the House to go to 
that meeeing ? 


Mr. JAMIESON. No. 
Mr. MACKNEZIB, Who were selected ? 


Mr. JAMIESON. The hon. member for Brome (Mr. 
Fisher) undertook to notify the members favorable to tem- 
perance on his side of the House and I undertook to notify 
the members favorable to temperance on my side of the 
House. In that way the meeting was brought about. 


Mr. FISHER. What meeting are you referring to? 


Mr. JAMIESON. The one that was called last year to 
bring up this question. You recollect it? 


Mr. FiSHER. Iam not aware of any meeting at which 
it was decided that we should not push the temperance 
question as fast as we could, 


Mr. JAMIESON. Well, I am, and I think there are 
gentlemen in this House who were present at that meeting. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I would like to ask the hoa. member 
how many members he invited from his own side of the 
House to attend that meeting ? 


Mr. JAMIESON. Iam not prepared to say at the pres- 
ent moment, but possibly about a dozen were invited. 
There are a certain number of gentlemen who are connected 
with temperance movements and temperance organisations, 
and who are favorable to prohibition, and we generally in- 
vite them. Ithink the hon. member for North Norfolk 
(Mr. Chartlon) has been invited, but I am not sure that he 
ever attended. Now, I am sorry that this discussion has 
assumed the character that it has, but I think the hon. 
members of this House will at least excuse me for the course 
I have takon. 
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Mr. LANDERKIN. No, we will not. 


Mr, JAMIESON. Then, I suppose you will sustain the 
course pursued by the hon. member for Bothwell, who iu- 
stead of urging this question on its merits, used it as an 
Opportunity of making a personal attack on myself. But I 
can say this—my own Constituents, and I believe every 
honest man in this Dominion, will give mo credit for being 
at least sincere on this question, and doing what I can for 
the purpose of advancing this policy. 


Mr. SORIVER. It is now so ner six o’clock, Mr. Speak- 
er, thatit is very evident that this question cannot be 
disposed of before you leave the Chair; and, under the rules 
of the House if the debate is not adjourned, the order will 
disappear from the paper. Therefore, with the view of 
keeping the question before the House, I would move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. As the House is very thin 
this afternoon, and as the question has not come to a vote, 
I think the debate should be adjourned, so that the House 
may have an opportunity to consider the matter and deal 
With it as they think proper. 

Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned. 


CLAIM OF WARREN ALLEN. 
Mr. DAVIKS (P.E.I.) moved for: 


Retura of all papers and correspondence relating to claim for com- 
pensation by Warren Allen for an ice-boat burnt to save the lives of the 
crews and pissengers of the ice-boats, in the month of January, 1885, 
while crossicg from Prince Edward Island to New Brunswick ; and also 
pate use of an ice-boat and a crew, engaged in search of the missing 
He said: As the hon, gentleman will see, I am making a 
motion in relation to the claim preferred by one of the ice- 
boat men, who, during the year 1835, lost his boat in a 
storm. It will be remembered that one of the members of 
this House was among the passengers on that unfortunate 
occasion, and although this man was not in the employ of 
the Government in any sense of the word, but was the 
owner of a volunteer boat which was making crossings at 
the time, still the circumstances strongly favor his claim 
The Government boats carrying Her Majesty’s mails 
and a number of passengers were caught in this awiul 
storm, and Mr. Allan’s boat was accompanying 
them, In order to save the mails and the lives of 
the passengers, the boat, in the last extremity, was 
broken up and burnt. Nodoubt the heat thus obtained 
wae the means of saving the lives of the passengers and of 
saving the mail, I think altogether the claim is a very 
good one, and is based on the highest grounds. Mr, 
Allan’s property was burnt for the preservation of Her 
Majesty’s mails,and also for the preservation of the lives of 
the unfortunate passengers. I do not know whether the 
hon. member for King’s County is in his seat or not, but I 
know that he was one of the passengers, and he can bear 
personal testimony to the facts I have stated, My hon. 
friend’s life was in danger, and he was many months recov- 
ering from the effects of the trip. Iam aware that the 
Government were not themselves in charge of the boat, and 
the only ground on which I recommend this claim is that 
this boat was burnt in order to afford warmth to the pas- 
sengers and crew, and thus enable them to weather the 
storm. I think, therefore, the claim, small as it is, 
should recommend itself to the just consideration of my 
hon. friend, and I sincerely hope he will see itin his power 
to satisfy it. Ihave heard this claim urged by a great 
many gentlemen irrespective of politics. 1 do not know 
what are Mr. Alian’s politics. In fact he is not a consti- 
tuent of mine at all, but isa resident on the other side. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I will let the hon, the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries know what the hon. 
gentleman has said about the case. The hon. gentleman is 
perfectly right in saying that this is not a question of poli- 
tics. There cannot be any politics in a matter of this kind, 
that saving the lives of the passengers and tho mails. I 
am sure my hon. friend will consider the case if he has not 
already done so. 


Motion agreed to. 
It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 
FISHERY TREATY. 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed 
motion of Sir Charles Tupper: That Bill (No. 65) respect- 
ing a certain Treaty between Her Britannic Majesty and 
the President of the United States, be read a second time. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The subject which the House 
has under consideration this evening is one of unusual 
importance. In matters which concern ourselves and our- 
selves alone, if we make a mistake, it is possible for us to 
retrace our steps. Our blunders may impede our progress 
for the time being, but they cannot put ultimately any 
obstacles in our way. But that observation will not apply 
to the Bill which is now under consideration. Every step 
we take is astep ina direction from which there is no 
return, Every act that we dois final. And if a blunder is 
made, if wo do something that is detrimental to the 
interests of the country, it will wholly be beyond our power 
to correct the errors into which we have fallen or the 
mistakes we have made. It is therefore of very great 
importance that we should carefully consider the subject now 
before us. It is important that we should not hastily come to 
the conclusion, and I confess that I am wholly unable to 
understand the extreme haste with which the hon, the 
Minister of Finance and his chief are disposed to press for- 
ward a matter of such vital importance to the country. 
We know that the concessions we are called upon to make 
are of very great magnitude. ‘We know that the conces- 
sions are wholly upon the ono side; we know that we are 
not in this matter standing as the aggrieved party. The 
complainant is the United States. It is the country to the 
south of us that has demanded concessions from us, and we, 
at all events, before we are called upon to approve of what 
has been done by those who claim to represent us—we 
ought to know whether they are prepared to accept the 
extraordinary concessions which have been made or not. 
Now, I understand that within twenty-four hours this sub- 
ject is, in all probability, likely to be dealt with at the capi- 
tal of the neighboring Republic. In all probability, within 
the next twenty-four hours, the Senate of the United 
States will either postpone or reject the treaty that 
has been negotiated. Why, then, are the Govern- 
ment so anxious? Why is the Government so anxious 
to press this to aconclusion? Why should we commit 
ourselves to a proposition, which, if rejected, will simply 
be made the starting point for further concessions at a future 
period? If this question were allowed to stand over, if Par- 
liament were not called upon to commit itself on it at this 
moment, should the Senate of the United States within the 
next twenty-four hours reject the treaty we would then be 
as free to start again from the point at which the hon, 
gentleman started a few months ago as he was at that time. 
But if this House, representing the entire country, is called 
upon at this moment to approve and does approve of what 
has been done, and if what has been done should be rejected 
by the party to whom the concessions are made, why, when 


Everybody speaks favorably of the claim, and I sincerely | we start again to negotiate with our neighbors to the south 


hope the hon. gentleman will give it his attention, 


of us, we will have to start from where we left off in this 
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Parliament at this moment. We cannot, once the House 
has committed itself to the provisions of the treaty, take 
exception to anything there in conceded, A new embassy 
would say naturally: You, the representatives of the 
nation to the North—those for whom you speak have 
already agreed to concede what you now object to. 
This we knew you were ready to concede without hesita- 
tion, and we expect something more at your hands, And 
so the hon. gentlemen seem not to be satisfied with the 
humiliation which they have brought upon themeelves and 
the humiliation they have brought upon the country by 
the propositions which are now before us for ratification, 
but, before they are at all sure, or, as I believe, when they 
are very sure, that these propositions will not be accepted 
by the Senate of the United States, they seek to commit 
this House to them. Why this indecent haste to commit 
this Parliament to the propositions of the Minister of 
Finance before we know whether the neighboriog Republic, 
or those who represent the neighboring Republic, accept 
these concessions at our hands? Has Lord Salisbury 
importuned this Government to hurry the matter in this 
way? Is he afraid that the headland question may be 
raised again by the people of Canada, that these questions 
between the two countries may rise again in consequence of 
the exasperating regulations in regard to customs and in 
connection with the Department of Marine and Fisheries? 
Why do hon. gentlemen opposite press us to give an answer 
or to give an opinion on this subject before we know what 
opinion will be expressed by the Senate of the United 
States? We have everything to gain by awaiting the ac- 
tion of the Senate of the United States, and we have a great 
deal 10 lose if they should reject this treaty after we have 
affirmed it. What does the Minister of Finance want to 
gain by this House affirming that treaty? Does he pro- 
pose, or is it his desire, to convince an exasperated nation 
that those who represented them on this commission made 
a bad bargain, and that the arrangement which was made 
is s0 satisfactory to the people of Canada that they have 
not hesitated to accept it immediately and without dispute? 
That is to call upon us to make an arrangement which we 
know to be false. We know what our position is. We 
know that it ‘s one of humiliation, and we ought to be 
spared the further humiliation of having these extraordi- 
nary concessions rejected by those to whom they have been 
made, The Minister of Finance has told us in his speech 
that the protection of the fisheries has never been made a 
party question. I believe that is true. I believe that the 
protection of the fisheries was earnestly desired by both 
sides of the House, but the protection of the fisheries and 
the concession to another country of the sovereignty over 
our fisheries, or a common right to our fisheries, is a 
wholly ditferent thing, and when the hon. gentleman speaks 
of the protection of the fisheries and then refers to tho 
provirions of this treaty, he is referring to two things as 
far apart as they can be. This treaty does not provide for 
protection ; itis asurrender, The conditions-in this treaty 
which, possibly within the next twenty-four hours, the 
United States will either have postponed or rejected, are 
not provisions by which proper protection is to be given to 
our fisheries, but is a concession of more than half of the 
area which we claim to be within the jurisdiction of this 
country. There are many thousand of square miles, which 
we claim to be under Canadian jurisdiction or under the 
jurisdiction of Newfoundland, which are proposed to be eur- 
rendered to the United States under this treaty. ‘wo years 
ago we were promised a vigorous police policy to protect 
our fisheries. That policy, we were told, was supplemental 
to the so-called National Policy. It was on the same lines, 
it was for the same purpose, it involved the same principles, 
it professed to be intenaed for the interests of the people of 
this country, but it proved to be anything but that, It was 
inefficient, it was exasperating, Why, we had before us last 
Mr, Mitts (Bothwell). 


year abundant evidence, furnished by the senior member 
for Halifax (Mr. Jones) and the hon. member for Queen’s, 
P. KE. I. (Mr. Davies) showing that hundreds of 
vessels from the United States engaged in fishing within 
the three-mile limit ; and that, while harsh customs regula- 
tions were in force, and while harsh and unjust police 
regulations were carried out, so as to irritate the 
people of the neighboring Republic and to give them an 
opportunity of exciting the resentment of their fellow coun- 
trymen, there wag really nothing done to protect our own 
fishermen. Two years before the Washington Treaty was 
denounced by the United States, this Government were 
notified, and they were advised that it would be well, before 
that provision of the Washington Treaty came to an end, 
to enter at that time into negotiations with the United 
States, so that there would be no worrying police regula- 
tions, because at that time those fishermen had still the 
right to engage in fishing in our waters with the fishermen 
of this country. Tue same view was taken by Lord Derby, 
who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies. That 
nobleman addressed three communications to the Goverr- 
ment of this country without receiving any response. It 
was not until he sent the fourth that they gave him any 
answer and the concluding words of that fourth despatch 
were : 

“To the face of these circumstances, my Government does not consider 
that it would be consistent with the respect which it owes to itself to 
appear as a suitor for concessions at the hands of the United States. 

It was not necessary that the Government should appear in 
the position which they seemed to have considered it neces- 
sary for them to appear, as suppliants. It was only neces- 
sary for them to invite commuaication and negotiation; but 
hon. gentlemen upon the Treasury benches had a great 
idea of their own dignity, and one would suppose from the 
observations which | have read, that they had studied the 
diplomatic negotiations which were carried on two cen-, 
turies ago, when the treaties of Osnabruck and Westphalia 
and Madrid were negotiated, when the ambassadors took 
different sides of the room, and watched others’ legs when 
anyone moved, because the man who stepped first was sup- 
posed to be sacrificing his dignity, Ia-one place, there 
was a special building put up for the ambassadors to 
assemble in, and in that there were as many doors as there 
were ambassadors, s0 that no ove could have precedence 
of another; and there was also a round table provided at 
which they might sit so that no question of distinction 
might arise when their negotiations were being carried 
on. It seems to me that it is in this spirit that 
the hon. gentlemen occupying the Treasury benches 
have approached a great question affecting the friendly 
relations between this country and tbe neighboring 
Repubiic, a question of the most vital consequence to this 
country, whatever it might be to the country to the South 
of us. We fiod in the history of hon, gentlemen opposite 
a continuation of these lofty pretensions and this proud 
reserve. We find that they have passed these officious 
customs regulations which could not help us, but must 
exasperate the feelings of our neighbors to the South, Then, 
we have the fisheries regulations which in some cases were 
cruel and unjust as well as unwise and unnecessary. See 
what were the means employed by ‘these hon. gentlemen to 
promote the well-being of this country and to secure friend!y 
relations with those of the neighboring Republic? Furst, Sir, 
they proposed to be extremely generous; they said to the 
people of the United States when it was too late to carry 
on negotiations, when Congress had no longer an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion upon the subject, or of agreeing 
to any proposition that might be made: You may have 
iree use of our fisheries for a season, if the President will 
permit fish to be carried free into the neighboring 
Republic, Well, Sir, the President informed these 
gentlemen of what they ought to have known befove, 
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that he had no power to make any such concession, that 
he had no power to repeal an Act of Congress, that 
the proposition ought to have been made while Con- 
gress was in session, so that they would have had 
an opportunity of considering it. And so the American 
fishermen were given the use of our fisheries for a season 
without any compensation, and without any reserve, Then 
we were told that they cared nothing for the generosity 
that we had extended to them, that they were in no mood 
to make any concession, that the Gloucester fishermen 
were still opposed to the free admission of Canadian fish to 
the American market; and so they were to be taught by a 


policy of retaliation the power which this country possessed. 


Sir, we were told that Canada was the great maritime state of 
the new wor'ld, that our fieet was almost as large as that of 
the neighboring Republic, and that while we did not want to 
quarrel with them, while we did not want to adopt a policy 
of exclusion, while we were ready to trade with them if 
they were disposed to trade, we were quite able to live 
without them, and that we were quite able to show them 
that we were capable of protecting the fisheries that wo 
possessed On our coast, and so the policy of Jingoism was 
begun. 
3 ‘We do not want to fight, O no! 
But, by Jingo! if we do, 


We’ve got the men, we’ ve got the ships, 
And we’ve got the money, too.’’ 


It was in that spirit that the hon. gentlemen entered upon 
the consideration of this question. Sir, what defence did 
the hon, Minister of Marine and Fisheries make the other 
night? Why, it is that we were standing upon our legal 
rights, that what we did was within the undoubted rights 
that Canada possessed under the Treaty of 1818. He told 
us that he had not strictly enforced the provisions of that 
treaty ; he said there were many cases in which the fisher- 
men of the United States were allowed in our waters, privi- 
leges which they had no right to claim under the treaty. 
Well, Sir, the hon. gentleman’s policy was vacillating, it 
was capricious, it was arbitrary. It may have been that in 
every instance that he mentioned he made the concessions 
which he speaks of; but, Sir, there were many instances in 
which he did not make concessions. And what defence does 
the hon. gentleman make when it is complained that his 
conduct was occasionally arbitrary, vexatious and unjust ? 
Why, Sir, he says: It is not in the bond; I complied with 
the law ; I kept within our rights; I did not do to you any 
thing that the law did not authorise me to do; and 60, 
because I did not violate the treaty of obligations 
between the two countries, you have nothing of 
which to complain. Well, Sir, I deny altogether that 
position. I say it was the duty of the hon. gentleman to 
act in accordance with the principle of humanity and of 
modern civilisation. It was his duty to do no harm, to put 
no impediment in the way of the fishermen of a friendly 
power, as long as he was not giving them facilities for 
violating the law of the land. Now, Sir, the hon, gentle- 
man, I say, in many instances, did that which was alto- 
gether unjustifiable. I hold in my hand a report of some 
of the complaints of some of those fishermen, and I will 
read a few with reference to the action of the officers under 
the charge of the Department of Marine and Fisheries. 
There was the case of the Sarah B. Putman, of Beverly, Mass., 
which was driven from the harbor of Pubnico, in a storm, 
27th March, 1886, That was the complaint. Now, the hon, 
gentleman will not say that the Treaty of 1818 gave his 
officers a right to force a vessel to leave the harbor in a 
storm. 


Mr. FOSTER. How do you know? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Iam pointing out the charges 
that have been made by the people of the United States 
against the Department of which he was a member, 


‘Mr. FOSTER, By whom was that charge mado? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Well, we will answer the hon, 
gentleman. 


Mr. FOSTER. Please answer now. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No, I will not. I purpose to 
make my own speech in my own way. We know that 
those hon. gentlemen on the Treasury benches are the last 
parties who will submit to interruption, and I will, in this 
speech, follow their example. Now, I will say this, 
It does not matter whether that statement was well or ill 
founded. It was the kind of statement that was made to 
the American people, it was published abroad in their 
newspapers, it was that which formed public opinion in the 
United States, and it was that which compelled those gen- 
tlemen to make the discreditable surrender which we are 
this evening considering; and what I complain is that 
these hon, gentlemen, knowing the country with which 
they had to deal, knowing the jealousy with which they 
guard the interests of their fishermen, were not sufficiently 
careful to give them no case of complaint, and were not 
sufficiently caretul to see that when a complaint was 
made, it should be redressed, or answered at the 
time, if untrue. Now, there was another case, the 
Rattler, which was a ship from Gloucester. It is 
complained that she was warned off at Canso, N. S, in 
June, 1886; that she was detained in the port of Shelburne, 
where she entered seeking shelter, and that she was ordered 
out from that port. Then again there was the case of the 
Caroline Vought. She was from Booth Bay, in the State of 
Maine, and was warned cff at Paspébiac, N.B., and was 
refused an opportunity of taking water on board. Now, 
Sir, the right to take water is one of the rights under the 
treaty, and what Iam reading at this moment are com- 
plaints of American fishermen, not that the Government 
had acted in a narrow and inhospitable spirit, but that they 
had acted illegally and contrary to the provisions of the 
treaty by which their rights were secured, Then again 1 
will take a few cases of the next year. - There was the case 
of the Christina Ellsworth, a schooner of Hastport, in Maine, 
The complaint of her master was that in every harbour 
she entered sho was refused the privilege of buying 
anything, that she was compelled to enter at every 
custom kouse, that she found that the customs 
charges at every place, almost, were different from what 
they were at the preceding place. Then there was the case 
of the Stowell Sherman. She was ordered, in distress of 
woather, out of Cascumpec Harbor, P.H.1., after having 
entered itin a storm, Then there was the Walter L. Rich, 
a schooner of Wellsfleet, Mass. She was ordered out of 
Malpeque Harbor, P.E.L, in unsuitable weather, for fishing, 
and was compelled to return to her own port without hav- 
ing an opportunity of fishing, in consequence of the refusal 
ot shelter by the Canadian authorities, Then the Newell B. 
Hawes, that made harbor at Shelburne, N.S., she was 
ordered out at 5 o’clock in the evening, in the face 
of astorm, Her commander refused to go, and at 7 
o’clock the next morning she was ordered out to 
sea although there was a dense fog which made it 
quite impossible that she could leave the port safely. 
Then there was the Helen F. Frederick, of Cape Porpoise, 
Maine. She was ordered out of Port Latour, U.S., where 
she had gone for shelier and water. Now if those repre- 
sentations are all well founded, then all of those cases men- 
tioned were in violation of the rights secured by the treaty. 
There are many other cases which show harsh and unne- 
cessary police regulations, but [ mention these that were 
brought under the attention of the Government of the United 
States and made tho subject of diplomatic discussion between 
the Governments of the United States and Great Britain in 
consequence of the complaints set forth. Then there was 
another class. ‘Uhere are four purposes for which fishing 
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vessels of the United States may enter the harbors of Canada. 
There are other purposes that have grown up since for 
which they might fairly be allowed to enter without doing 
any injury to our fishermen, without in any way affecting 
them as competitors in the markets of the world. One of 
those is tbe occasional taking on board persons as 
mariners. In some cases where marimers were sick, 
where parties were disposed to leave the fishing vessels, 
where arrangements had been made for taking others on 
board, they were not allowed to ship seamen in ports of 
Nova Scotia, and the vessels were obliged to return to 
American ports and those who had engaged as fishermen 
or mariners On those vessels were compelled to take rail and 
go to some port in the United States before they could go 
on board and enter American service. The vessels that 
made complaint on this score were William Keene, 
Pleiades and Margaret S. Smith, Then there was a third 
class, such as the case of the eponset. She was a 
schooner from Boston. On 27th August, 1886, she was 
anchored in Port Hawkesbury, Cape Breton, and immedi- 
ately reported at the custom house. Being short of pro- 
visions her master asked the collector for permission to buy 
more food, but he was twice refused. He then expressed 
his intention of seeing the United States’ consul at Port 
Hood three miles away. ‘The custom house officer forbade 
his landing at that port to see tha consul; but he did so in 
spite of the prohibition of the custom house officer. He 
saw the conrul, and was informed that if he attempted to 
buy provisions in all probability his vessel would be seized. 
He asked permission, as he was sick, to return to his owa 
country; that wasrefused, and he travelled through the woods 
to a station where he boarded a train in order that ho might, 
contrary to the customs and police regulations of Canada in 
those matters, return to his own country for medical assist- 
ance. It is almost impossible to read these statements 
without feelings of indignation. It isa discredit to any 
Government to deal with fishermen of a neighboring 
country in so harsh and so cruel a way as those parties 
were dealt with under the vexatious regulations made 

We know what the consequence has been. It has been, as 
the Minister of Finance has said, the union of 60,000,000 
of people against this country. What is the testimony of 
the Minister of Finance on this subject? His hon. frionds 
adopted their National P-lisy nine years ago. It has had 
nine years’ operation on land, and it has been tried two 
years at sea, and we know the result. We have the testi- 
mony of the hon. gentleman himself. The hon. gentleman, 
in this discussion, said : 

“Yesterday we stood face to face with a non-interecourse Bill, sus- 
tained by the united action of the Senate and Houss of Representatives, 
sustained by almost the whole political/parties, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, of the United States, sustained with few exceptions by a preju- 


diced, irritated aad exasperated people of 60,000,000 lying to the South 
of us.’ 


How was it those people were so united, irrespective of 
re against this country? How was it that the two 
ouses of Congress, the press of the United States, the peo- 
ple of the United States entertained such feelings of hosti- 
lity to this country? It was in consequence of the regula. 
tions those hon. gentlemen made and which they attempted 
to enforce. It was intended to force the United States to 
come to terms, it was attempted to deal otherwise than on 
principles of common sense with those who controlled the 
Government of the neighboring Republic. The Minister of 
Finance has changed his position. He was at one time 
hostile to the present policy, and that not long ago. The 
Finance Minister perhaps had as much as any hon. gentle. 
man Opposite to do with the framing of the policy that has 
resulted ia these disasters. Since the hon, gentleman visi- 
ted Washington his cpicions have undergone a change, and 
be has como back entertaining views much more in accord | 
with those of hon. gentlemen on this side of the House! 
Mr. Minus (Bothwell.) 


than we have for a long time heard expressed by those 
occupying the Treasury benches. We remember that 
a few years ago the Finance Minister declared him- 
self a free trader. He told us he was not a 
one-sided free trader, He declared that in order to bring 
about free trade we must do the people of the United States 
tho credit of imitating them, we must adopt their policy. 
We know that Sir Francis Hinsks when he held the position 
occupied by the hon, gentleman, came down one afternoon 
with a certain policy set out in his Budget speech, and at 
eight o’clock, after being subjected to the pressure of the 
hon. gentleman, receded from that position and adopted a 
policy quite different. The hon. gentleman approved it nad 
defended it in this House. It was adopted; it continued 
twelve months and then met its death at ths hands of its 
friends, The hon, gentleman at that time said: “ Why, you 
see the very moment we propose to put a duty on coal the 
Congress of the United States removed their duty ; you see 
what an extraordinary effect can bs produced by imitating 
the United States in their fiscal regulations.” It happened 
as was pointed out, that this action of the United States 
Congress was prior, in point of time, to the action cf the 
Dominion Parliament, and could not, therefore, have been 
influenced by their actions, but although that was explained 
at the time it did not prevent the hon. gentleman from puar- 
suing this argument, The hon gentleman’s visit to Wash- 
ington has had a remarkably sobering effect, it has worked 
wonders in his political sentiment. He has come back en- 
tertaining wholly different views of the situation from those 
he entertained twelve months ago. The hon. gentleman, 
twelve months ago, was confident that if the United Statos 
adopted a non-intercourse Bill, if they carried out the policy 
to that effect, it would not, after all, do us great harm. It 
is true he deprecated the policy, but he told us some extra- 
ordinary advantages that we would derive if such a policy 
were adopted. I will read what the hon. gentleman said, so 
that it cannot be alleged that I have misrepresented : 
‘Deeply as we would deplore go mad, so unjustifiable an act on the 
part of a great country like this great Republic of the United States, 
adopting such a barbirous policy as that of non-intercourse with alriendly 
power, we stand in the proud position of knowing thatif that policy 
were adopted to-morrow, we have perfected our lines of communication, 
and hive the most comple‘e means of communicrtion from the furthest 
aad 1o:t remote section of our country dowa to the sea. As [ said be- 
fore .uis cloud, this only cloud has a silver liniag. I would deeply de- 
plore it; every membsr of the House, and every intelligent Oanadian 
would deeply deplzre any interruption of the commercial relations 
which exist between this country and the United States, but [ c1nnot 
forget that, if the policy of non-intercourse were adopted, it would lead 
to the development of those channels of communication between our- 
selves, and that the commerce of Uanada which to-day is building up 
New York—I am speaking of the through traffic—which to-day is build- 
iag up Boston and Portland, would be carried through exclusively Can- 
adian channels to Canadian ports, and would buiid up Montreal, Quebec, 


St Andrews, St. John and Halifax with a rapidity which the people of 
this couatry ean scarcely uaderstand.” 


Now, Sir, I do not know whether the Grand Trunk Railway, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway or the Canada Southern Rail- 
way would quite agree with the views of the hon. gentle- 
man, I do not know what the traffic of those roads would 
in a large degree consist of if the policy of non intercourse 
had not been carried out, I do not know what traffic would 
have reached those cities of which the hon, gentleman 
speaks if there were to be no traffic from the United States 
passing through Canada. But, Sir, l am not going to stop 
to discuss that question, because it is only remotely von- 
nected with the subject in hand. The hon. gentleman went 
on to say that: 


‘¢ That policy (referring to this policy of threatened retaliation) has 
only to be carried a very short step further to lead Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the conclusion that they would owe it to Canada and to them- 
celves, as being the power under which Canada is happy to serve to 
meet that policy of non-intercourse by such a different mode of treating 
the grain from the United States of America and the grain grown in 
Canada, as would vivify the industries of this country, especially the 
farming industries of this country, to an extent which would make the 
most marvellous change of this Dominion,” 
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Now, Sir, the hon, gentleman threatened the Government | 
of the United States and the people of the United States 

not merely with a retaliatory policy on the part of Canada 

but with a retaliatory policy on the part of the United 

Kingdom. Was the hon. gentleman authorised to make 

that threat? Had he any communication from the Govern- 

ment of Lord Salisbury intimating to him that if the United 

States adopted a policy of non-intercourse—a policy of 

De nason such as they here shadowed out they would 

adopt -—- 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. If the hon. gentleman will 
read the passage that preceded that which he has read, he 
will see it does not stand in the light he has placed it at all. 
I gave my reason. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Yes, he gave his reason but he 
told the House and the country that if the United States 
adopted such a policy that the Government of the United 
Kingdom would retaliate. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I did not, and the hon. ger- 
tleman will see I did not when he reads the whole passage. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). I have read enough to show— 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. You garbled the passage in 
such a way as to make it say what I did not say. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has said 
what is not a fact. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Read. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I have read what I have here. 
If the kon, gentieman sends out and gets the Hansard I am 
ready to read it. I say that neither the beginning, the end, 
nor the middie nor any other part of the spsech can alter 
the statement he has made here and I would like to know 
whether His Excellency the Governor General received any 
communication from the other side of the water in reference 
to this matter. I would like to know on what authority 
the hon. gentleman threatened the great Republic to the 
South with the indigation and wrath of the Government of 
the United Kingdom. The hon. gentleman was fond of 
using high sounding phrases and he may have thought after 
his return from the United Kingdom that he had something 
to do with the Government of that great country as well as 
with the Government of Canada. I will venture to say that 
the hon. gentleman had no authority to make that state- 
ment. 1 venture to say he had no authority to hold out 
such a hope or to make such a threat. We know the views 
the hon. gentleman has expressed in that passage are views 
as foreign as any well can be to those held by any political 
man of standing on either side of politics in the United 
Kingdom, Then, Sir, the hon, gentleman has told ug the 
consequence of the policy that he and his colleagues have 
pursued, What did he find the state of things at Washing- 
ton? He said in this debate: 


‘t Yesterday we stood face to face with a Non-intercourse Bill, sustain- 
ed by the united action of the Senate and House of Rep:esentatives, sus- 
tained by almost the whole press—Republican and Uemocratic—of the 
States, sustained with few exceptions by a prejudiced, irritated and ex- 
asperated people numbering 60,000,000 lying to the South of us.’’ 


That is the statement of the case as it now stands, and I 
ask the hon, gentleman to contrast what he said twelve 
months ago with what he said here last week. I ask the 
hon, gentieman to contrast the policy he shadowed out 
tweive months ago with the policy he is supporting to-day. 
I congratulate the hon. gentleman on his progress. I con- 
gratulate him on the progress which he has forced his chief 
and those associated with him to make in connection with 
that question. Sir, the Minister of Finance last year pro- 
fessed to stand by the Minister of Justice and the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries; to-day, Sir, in that paragraph 
which I have read the hon. gentleman stands by neither of 
his colleagues, but he stands by Mr, Phelps, Mr, Phelps 


said the policy of Canada in reference to her fishery and 
custom house articles was barbarous, harsh, inhospitable, 
contrary to common law, contrary to common justice, and 
that it produced such a state of irritation on the other side 
that however anxious the President and his colleagues 
might be to carry out negotiations with Canada, the state 
of exasperation was such that is was quite impossible such 
negotiations could be successfully entered into. That was 
the exasperation produced twelve months ago by the course 
pursued by the Government. What does the Finance 
Minister now say on this question? J.et mo read the 
observations which the hon, gentleman made in his speech, 
He says: 

“ But what would be thought of Canada if a vegsel of the United 

States loaded with mackerel or fish of any other description were dri- 
ven by stress of weather and perhaps in a sinking condition compelled 
to resort to a Canadian port, and if instead of allowing her to tranship 
her cargo or sell it on paying duty and go to a marine yard for repairs : 
We said no, you must throw overboard the whole of your cargo because 
we find you are not allowed to bring your fish into Canada under the 
Treaty of 1818 ?” : 
That, Sir, is the question put by the hon. gentleman. I ask 
whether any hon. gentleman on this side of the House has 
pronounced & more severe censure On the collesgues of the 
Minister of Finance than the hon. gentleman has himself 
pronounced. This is the very thing that was complained of 
in the case of the Eliza A. Thomas, The Minister of Marine 
justifies himself by saying : Such are the provisions of the 
freaty of 1818, and the Minister of Finance justifies the 
provisions made in the treaty that is submitted to us for 
consideration by saying : That those are fair and proper 
provisions and that to have acted on different principles 
would have been har-h and ungenerous and would be con- | 
trary to the principle of natural justice. Sir, it did not re- 
quire a treaty to enable the pesopie of this country to act on 
the principle of natural justice, We did not require to bind 
ourselves by a formal document that we might act on the 
principles of humanity and common sense. We did not 
require to bind ourselves by a treaty to say to the American 
people that a vessel is wrecked on our shores, her cargo may 
be saved, her. fish may be put on board another ship or on 
board a railway car and sent to the neighboring Republic. 
That was possible without a treaty quite as woll as witha 
treaty, and it was in consequence of the inhuman and the 
impotent regulations made by the hon. geatlemen opposite 
that this state of things was brought about, Sir, there is 
this very extraordinary thing connected with those negotia- 
tions. Article 10 of the treaty provides that the fishermen 
of the United States may enter our harbors, that they may 
do sounder certain conditions to tranship their fish, that 
they may do so to purchase certain supplies that they 
may do so without reporting every time if it were halfa 
dozen times a day to the customs. And what did the 
Minister of Justice say in defence of these strict regula- 
tions in the memorandum which he prepared? Why, Sir, 
he said this : 


‘¢ It is impossible to enforce the fishery laws for the protection of our 
fisheries without a strict enforcement of these customs regulations.” 


That is what the hon. gentleman said last year. 
The hon. Minister of Finance in this treaty says it is 
not necessary. He says these concessions may be safely 
made. He says it is possible to protect our fisheries effi- 
ciently, and prevent them being poached upon by tke fish- 
ermen of the United States without any of those strict regu- 
lations which the Minister of Justice said were absolutely 
necessary for their protection. Well, Sir, who is right ; the 
Minister of Justice in his memorandum, or the Minister of 
Finance in article 10 of the treaty? Now, Sir, I am in- 
clined so think that thestrict regulations were not so neces- 
sary as the Minister of Justice supposed. Iam inclined to 
think that the Government had other objects in view than 
the protection of those regulations, The Government, find- 
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ing that they were not so very successful by the policy of 
delay in securing terms with the United States, thought 
they would see what they could do with a policy of vexa- 
tion. Well, they succeeded admirably ; they succeeded in 
exasperating sixty millions of people, and in being forced 
to concede what under other circumstances would never 
have been demanded. Sir, the hon, gentleman told us 
that he had not met anybody at Washington who did not 
say that the Treaty of 1854 was mutually advantageous to 
both countries. He said that everyone he had met and 
conversed with on this subject entertained the same opinion 
as to the mutual advantages that were conferred by that 
treaty ; and the treaty was repealed, not because it was 
not commercially satisfactory, but because of political 
irritation that existed between the two countries. Well, 
Sir, the hon. gentleman would have led the House to 
believe that the political irritation to which he referred was 
due to the depredations committed by the Alabama. Sir, 
that was not the case. The treaty was repealed in conse- 
quence of the action of the Tory party in this country. 
Wby, Sir, we know how the defeat of Pope was ridiculed. 
The hon. gentleman who now leads the Government led 
the Government at the time of the civil war. We know 
that when Parliament met at Quebec the hon. gentleman 
and his colleagues rose and cheered and sang “ Dixie” 
when it was reported that Hooker was defeated at Chan- 
cellorsville. No American came to Canada and met the 
hon. gentleman or any of his supporters, who did rot feel 
that he was in a country that was controlled by those who 
were hostile to him. So the American people took the 
first opportunity of putting an end to a treaty that was 
commercially satisfactory to both countries, in consequence 
of the avowed sympathies of hon. gentlemen opposite for the 
South. Why, Sir, we know the sentiments that were 
expressed at that time, Those hon. gentlemen told us that 
democracy was a failure, that the people were not capab'e 
of governing themselves, that they required an aristocra- 
tical or monarchical element as ballast. for the political 


ship in order that it might sail safely for any length of'| 


time ; and so they rejoiced at what seemed the disruption 
of the American Republic. Not because the people of that 
Republic had done them any wrong, but because they were 
hostile to a free government, and were anxious that their 
predictions as to its failure should be, as they apparertly 
were, confirmed, Now, Sir, we have had a second exhibi- 
tion of hostility, which had its origin in the policy of 
retaliation, of which I believe the hon, gentleman claims to 
have been the author; at all events, so far as I know, he 
was the first to suggest it. Well, Sir, lam glad the hon. 
gentleman has made progress ; I am rejoiced to see that he 
now entertains views of a different character. The hon. 
gentleman is now inclined to believe that freer intercourse 
with the neighboring Republic would be of no disadvantage 
to this country. But the hon. gentleman told us that the 
Treaty of Washington was a wise treaty—that everybody 
now praised it, although we on this side at the time were 
violently opposed to it. I would like anyone to mention a 
single clause of that treaty which is now approved of to 
which we were opposed at that time. There is not one, 
We were opposed to the free navigation of the St. Law- 
rence being granted to the Americans without our consent 
and without our receiving anything in return. There is vo 
river in Kurope that is made navigable to those high up 
the stream through to the sea, that is not also navigable to 
those at the mouth as far up as the river is used for navi- 
gation. Tho same is true of every river in South America ; 
but that was not the rule secured to us by the Washington 
Treaty. The people of Chicago have a right to use the 
St, Lawrence for all time to come for going to the sea and 
returning to Chicago; but we are not free to navigate 
Lake Michigan or to go to Chicago. He knows that we 
did not receive the free navigation of the River Columbia 
Mr, MiLLs (Bothwell) 


or the rivers of Alaska. He knows that we surrendered 
the use of our canals without getting anything in return. 
There is not a provision of the Treaty of 1871 of which 
we complained then that wedo not complain of to-day. 
The hon. gentleman has told us that we do Mr, Chamber- 
lain an injustice in holding him responsible for the conces- 
sions that were made, I believe, Sir, that is not true. I 
believe Mr. Chamberlain was not more anxious to make 
coacessions to the United States than was the hon. gentle. 
man himself or the hon. gentleman who sits besides him, 
Mr. Chamberlain recently said, in addressing the people of 
Birmingham : 

‘(The Canadian Government and its representatives were most de- 
sirous of terminating a state of irritation dangerous in its possible con- 
sequence to Canada.’ 

Mr, Chamberlain says the hon, gentleman was anxious to 
terminate this state of irritation, but how came there to be 
a state of irritation? It is a mistake to suppose that in this 
case concessions wero made simply at the demand of the 
Government of Great Britain. The hon. gentleman knows 
the state of exasperation in which he found the public sen- 
timent in the United States; and knowing that it was 
dangerous to this country, knowing that the American Goy- 
ernment could do us immensely more mischief than we could 
do them by a policy of non-intercourse, he was anxious to 
come to terms at any price; he was just as anxious to make 
concessions as Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain visited 
this city ; he saw the Prime Minister and no doubt learned 
the situation. He ascertained the views of the First Min- 
ister quite as well as the Minister of Finance, knowing that 
he and his colleagues were responsible for the condition of 
things that existed in the United States, 1 have no doubt 
was quite as anxious to make concessions as was the British 
representative who came from Birmingham. ‘The hon. 
Minister of Finance devoted a great deal of time in praising 
the commissioners ; but there is one thing which he did 
not explain to us, but which he will perhaps expiain 
before the debate closes, that is, how Mr. Bayard 
came to name him as the British commissioner. The 
hon. gentleman knows that in Mr. Bayard’s letters, Mr. 
Bayard expresses, not only his readiness to enter into nego- 
tiaiions with the Government of the United Kingdom, with 
the view of coming toa better understanding, but also names 
the hon. gentieman as the British commissioner he was most 
anxious should carry on the negotiations. At whose sug- 
gestion was the hon, gentieman named? It would seem, 
from his statement, that the Imperial Government was 
rather inclined to name his colleague, Sir John A, Mac- 
donald, but that hon. gentleman, with that modesty for which 
he is distinguished, give up his right to the honor, and al- 
lowed it to be conferred, in accordance with Mr. Bayard’s 
suggestion, upon his colleague the Minister of Finance, The 
hon. gentleman say's that we owe a great deal to the right 
arm of Great Britain in this controversy. I do not think 
that the military power or the diplomatic resources of Eng- 

land were of the slightest use to us. On the contrary, I believe 
they have done us much mischief. I believe that the hon. 

gentlemen on the Treasury benches would scarcely have ven- 
tured to enter upon their policy so impudent, so offensive 

to the people of the United States, and so mischievous and 
disastrous in its consequences to the people of this country, 

if they had not supposed the Government of EHngland would 

have helped them through the difficult crisis upon which 

they had entered. What has happened forces us to recog- 

nise the fact that the 60,000 of people to the South of us 

are supreme on this continent, that the Munroe doctrine, on 

the whole, is pretty weil established on this continent, and 

that while the Government of the United Kingdom aro 

ready to aid us by any amount of good advice, they will 

never be disposed to aid us with anything which can be of 
more effect. They recognise the fact that the Government 


of the United States is supreme, that whatever power or 
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hon, gentlemen on the Treasury benches, 
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liberty we possess, we enjoy in a large degree by sutferance 
and that it is necessary we should act with great care and 
prudence in order that we may tide over tho difficulties by 
which we are surrounded in consequence of the action of 
They point out 
the necessity of making a new departure, of establishing 
new relations, of altering the course upon which we have 
entered, and adopting one more in consonance with the 
circumstances and facts with which we are surrounded. The 
hon, the Minister of Finance has told us that he made a 
proposition in favor of unrestricted reciprocity, that he 
proposed to leave the fishery question in abeyance by making 
other provisions by a collateral arrangement such as that 
which existed before. I have no reason to question the 
accuracy of the hon. gentleman’s statement. But what 
puzzles me is this. The hon. gentleman’s chief at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Chamberlain, declared himselt against such a 
policy before he left the United Kingdom. The hon. 
gentleman’s chief who sits beside him (Sir John A. Mac- 
donald) declared himself against such a policy some time 
ago. Now, how was it that the hon, gentleman, in spite of 
the avowed declaration of Mr. Chamberlain in England, 
and in spite of the avowed declarations. of the hon, First 
Minister here, offered unrestricted reciprocity to the 
United States? Supposing the American Government 
had taken up that proposition and accepted it. Sup- 
posing they had said: You have offered us unre- 
stricted reciprocity, we are ready to accept it and to 
enter into negotiations on that basis. Was the hon. gen- 
tleman prepared to stand by his policy? Was Mr. Cham- 
berlain, notwithstanding his declaration on the other side of 
the Atlantic, prepared to stand by his policy ? I would like 
to know. There are a great many people in this House and 
on both sides of the Atlantic who would like to have a solu- 
tion of this question. The right hon, the Firat Minister did 
not seom fully to realise the extraordinary change that had 
taken place. The hon, gentleman has been saying for a 
long time “‘heads up.” But the hon. the Minister of Finance 
came back trom Washington and said: “tails up”; and it 
was a most disagreeable position for the First Minister as 
well as for those who sit around him, I would like to know 
how it was the hon. gentleman obtained the consent of the 
First Minister to the policy that he did not seem altogether 
to realise, even after the hon. gentieman’s return and after 
whe had entered into these negotiations. I am rather in- 
Clined-to think that the hon. gentleman had the assent of the 
First Minister to a proposition of the sort, but I am inclined 
to think the First Minister was disposed to give that assent, 
knowing the Americans desired that interpretation 
of the treaty, with a view of checkmating hon. gentlemen 
on this side. Let him take this side of the House for one 
moment into his confidence, and tell us whether he does 
think that the hon. Minister, who sits beside him, in mak- 
ing that proposition with his assent, did not, after all, bun- 
gle it a little, and produce an impression different from that 
which the First Minister intended to produce. 1 am sure 
if the hon. gentleman would make a clean breast of it, lam 
sure if he would freely avow the sentiments he entertained, 
I am sure if he would tell us what he instructed his Minis- 
ter to do, and how far afield he was in following strictly 
those instructions, we would have a considerable amount of 
light thrown upon this proposition of unrestricted recipro- 
city by the hon, the Minister of Finance—the more especi- 
ally that the hon. the Minister of Finance said it would be 
just as foolish to propose unrestricted reciprocity to the 
United States as it would be to undertake to construct a 
railway to the moon. Yet, notwithstanding the folly of the 
proposition, the hon. gentleman made it. Now, I shall ask 
the attention of the House for a few minutes to some of 
the provisions of this treaty. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD, It is time, 
35—1888—3 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Well, I think that the time I 
have occupied, I have applied to the discussion of some of 
the features of this question, which were brought under the 
attention of the House by the hon, gentleman’s colleague, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Certainly. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The most important provision 
of this treaty is that relating to the surrender of our 
sovereignty over a large area of water, an area which must 
embrae in the neighborhood of 20,000 square miles, The 
hon, gentleman has but to look at the map to see what an 
extraordinary area of what wo suppose to be a part of our 
Dominion, and in that I include Newfoundland as well, we 
have given up. I wish to call the attention of the House to 
the position taken by the United States on this head- 
land question. The United States have nevor main- 
tained that the contention we have put forward with regard 
to the bays and headlands is peculiar to the Con- 
vention of 1818. On the contrary, they admit that 
the Convention of 1818, in laying down the shore line, 
simply followed the rules of international law,—that, in 
fact, if there had been no treaty at all, and wo had exclusive 
dominion over our waters, the same question would have 
been raised as has been raised in this treaty. The hon. 
gentleman shakes his head, but I say that would be so. 
That contention, again and again, has been put forward by 
the United States. The United States insisted upon the 
maintenance of these rules, that is the rules relating to the 
headland question, believing them to conform to the well 
established principles of international law. They believed them 
to conform to the law of nations which treats of the mari- 
time boundary of States as being three miles from any shore, 
bay, creek, river, &., precisely as does the Treaty of 1818. 
The Convention of 1818 did nothing more than lay down 
the rule of international law in this particular. If that is 
so, and they themselves state that in the case and argue 
it before the Halifax Commission on that point, what is our 
position? It is exactly the position of the United States. 
Whatever right they have over the bays on their coasts, we 
have over the bays on our coasts. The maximum size of a 
bay in any other country cannot be greater than that in our 
own country. What have the Supreme Court of the United 
States and their Attorney General and the district courts 
decided in regard to the bays on their coasts? They have 
decided that the bays belong to the States in which they 
are situated, or are in common tothe States which they may 
divide. Justice Storey, in a very important case, held that 
the Bay of Delaware was not a part of the high seas be- 
cause, as he said, it was between the jaws of the land and 
was therefore a part of the land. That same rule has been 
recognised by the opinion of the United States courts, by 
the opinion of their Attorney General, and does anyone 
suppose that, if the Minister of Finance had said to the 
American representatives, if you dispute our preten- 
sions in regard to our bays upon our coasts 
wemust refer this to an internationai commission, and 
the rule on our coasts is precisely the same as 
the rule in regard to bays on your coasts, in regard 
for instance, to the Bay of Delaware, which is 15 miles 
wide, to Chesapeake Bay, which is 12 miles wide, to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, which is 40 miles wide, and we claim the 
same right to those bays as you claim to come into our 
bays, and if there is a dispute, it must'be submitted to ar- 
bitration, and it will apply to your bays as well as to ours 
—does any one suppose that the American Government 
would, in face of the decision of their own courts, and the 
opinion of their own law officers, have insisted against us 
that we were not doing justice, or that we should have such 
an arrangement made as between the two countries? I 
believe it was in the power of the British commissioneis 
to dictate their own terms on that matter, and that the 
Americans, anxious as they are to enter into our waters for 
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fishing purposes, would never surrender their rights over | which were formerly regarded as the exclusive property of 
their own bays in order to secure that; and it was impos:- | the Crown and are now made the common property of all 


sible, after the line which they had taken before the Hali- 
fax Commission, for them to have successfully contended 
against us if we chose to stand out against that contention. 
Then I call attention to the decision which was given 


by the Queen’s Bench in England. There was a 
case of murder which took place in the Bristol 
Channel, which is more like one of our bays than 


any other arm of the sea in the United Kingdom, I think 
it is 20 miles wide at the mouth, but it was decided by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench that it was not part of the high seas, 
but was a part of the counties between which it ran. Then 
there is a decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as to the dispute which took place as to Conception 
Bay on the east coast of Newfoundland, which is 20 miles 
wide. It was held that that was part of the island and not 
part of the high seas. In view of the decision of the Privy 
Council, in view of the decision of the Queen’s Bench in 
England, in view of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the district courts and law officers of 
the United States, in favor of the contention which we have 
always put forward, I say that it was oniy necessary to say 
to the people of the United States or to ihe negotiators on 
their behalf: If you dispute our contention, the whole 
question of the bays on your coast s8 well as the bays on 
ours must be referred to some impartial tribunal, and we 
are ready to abide by that; and I have no doubt whatever 
as to what would have been the result. It is utterly im- 
possible that the American commissioners could bave con- 
tended for a different rule being applied to Canad. if our 
case had been fairly put on the impregnable grounds which 
were Open to those who were the Canadian commissioners, 
if they had seen proper to ingist upon those 
grounds. We have heard a reforence made to the 
North Sea Treaty, for the purpose of defending the con- 
cessions which have been made jn this treaty in regard to 
bays and headlands. There is no analogy between the 
North Sea Treaty and the treaty which is now spread 
before us. In the North Sea Treaty there were half a dozen 
parties concern, There were Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France and the United Kingdom. They 
were all interested. There were bays extending into the 
territories of each of these powers, and there was a provision 
agreed to that acy bay which was more than ten miles wide 
at its mouth should be common property for fishing pur- 
poses. That provision was made because it was a matter 
of common Convenience, because each party to the agree- 
ment had something to concede, and each had sometbing to 
gain, The rule which was adopted was one which is not 
applicable to our case, It was not a treaty made under 
any international law, but for the convenicnce of each, and 
for the benefit of the fishermen of each of the different coun- 
tries which were interested. Is that our position? What 
bays on the other side have been thrown open tous? What 
bays more than ten miles wide on the American coast 
have we obtained any right to enter? From the first to 
the last this has been a concession on our part, There 
was no analogy betwen this case, this treaty which we have 
now before us for consideration and the treaty which has 
been referred to in regard to the North Sea. I would 
hke to zsk the House ior a moment to look ai articles III, 
IV, and V. Article III declares that all bays less than ten 
miles wide are to remain the exclusive property of Canada, 
that bays more than ten miles wide are common fishing 
property until you reach a point where the bay is less than 
ten miles wide, and then the lineisdrawa. Article 1V 
specifies certain bays which are more than ten miles wide, 
which are to remain the exclusive property of Canada, but 
there are many bays which are omitted, such as Placentia 
Bay, Hare Bay, vonaventure Bay, Ccnception Bay, St. 
George Bay, and other bays on the shores of Newfoundland 
Mr, Mivus (Bothwell.) 
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nations, J asked the hon. gentleman to give an explanation 
of Article V. Hedid not give an explanation of the article 
but he gave an example of a bay which would come within 
the provisions of that article, That is only one case, I 
think article V will come within a construction which will 
limit the provisions contained in article III. It is negative 
in its provisions, It simply says: 

“ Nothing in this treaty shall be construed to include within the 
common waters such any interior portions of any bays, creeks or har- 
bors as cannot be reached from the sea without passing within three 


marine miles mentioned in article I of the Convention of October 20, 
1818,” 


Now, the hon. the Minister gave us an instance where there 
were two or three islands scattered in the mouth of a bay, 
and he said that, where that was more than six miles wide, 
that would be common fishing ground. But that does not 
appear in this clause, which says that ‘nothing in this 
treaty shall be construed to include within the common 
waters any such interior portions of any bay, &c., as can- 
not be reached from the sea without passing within the 
three marine miles mentioned in article 1.” Take the 
Bay of Mines, that is twenty miles across, that has an en- 
trance eight miles wide—does the hon. gentleman say that 
you could exclude American fishermen from that bay? 
I say that it is as clear as noon day that they are 
admitted under the provisions of that article. If a 
bay is more than six miles between headlands, and 
it widens out into a basin more than ten miles 
wide, then it becomes common fishing ground as long as 
the parties keep more than three miles from the coast, It 
is clear that under that article, the American contention of 
the Treaty of 1818, is allowed to operate in the case of a 
large number of bays upon the coast of Nova Scotia, and 
upon the coasts of Newfoundland. Now, that being the case, 
the hon, gentleman will see that, in the first place, he has 
restricted our contention by the surrender of a large number 
of bays, by far the greater number, that are over ten miles 
wide, and then he has further restricted it by surrendering 
all those that are more than six miles between the head- 
lands, if they widen out into basins more than ten miles 
wide. I say it is as clear as anything can be that that is 
the construction which will be put upon that article, and it 
seems to me that must have beea the construction that was 
intended. With no negative provisions such as are con- 
tained in that article, it is quite impossible that the hon. 
gentleman and those who advised him, could have failed to 
understand the scope of its provisions. I have sometimes 
seen it stated in the press which supports the hon. gentle- 
men, that it would be no use to raise the question as to the 
rights of the Americans to bays upon their coasts, because 
there are no fish in them. Well, Sir, this is not a peddlar’s 
question, it is a question of sovereignty ; and there are 
other considerations besides merely the right of fishing, or 
the use of those bays for fishing purposes, to be borne in mind, 
We cannot expect always to be at peace, we cannot expect 
always to be just in the circumstances in which we are 
placed now, and it is of the utmost consequence to us that 
those large bodies of water upon our coasts which we have 
hitherto claimed to bea portion of our territory, should have 
remained such that our sovereignty over them should be 
maintained. Why, Sir, if the United States, in bays and 
harbors in which there are no fish, which have no value for 
fishing purposes, 80 tenaciously uphold their pretensions, 
of how much greater consequence is it to us to upbold and 
maintain our rights in the bays upon our coasts, when they 
are valuable for other than maritime purposes, and those of 
defence. Yet, the hon. gentleman has not in a single 
instance, so far as we know, raised the question of the pre- 
tensions of the United States. Sir, we know what the 
Americans are at this moment maintaining with regard to 
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Behring Sea. Here is a sea nearly 2,000 miles in length 
and more than 2,000 miles in width, of which they claim 
dominion to one-half; and at the very time whon they aro 
claiming dominion over a sea which, from point to point, is 
more than 2,000 miles across, they are denying to us our 
sovereignty and dominion over bays that are more than ten 
miles across, and that concession the hon. gentleman, 
by this treaty, has made. I do not pretend to 
say that the hon. gentleman, in conceding some of the 
pretensions with regard to commercial intercourse, has 
made provisions that are detrimental to the interests of 
this country. Ithink that these might well have been 
conceded, | think they ought to have been conceded with- 
outa treaty atall, I think it was unfortunate for this 
country that these questions were raised. It was the meddle- 
some oversight of the Minister of Marive and Fisheries and 
the Mivister of Customs that raised these questions. I do 
not say that the responsibility wholly rests with them, 
for I have no doubt whatever that in this matter they had 
the support and approval of their colleagues ; but I say that 
the exasperation which the hon. gentleman says he has 
done so much to allay, the irritation which he says, and 
which we saw from the negotiations, stood in the way of 
ail negotiations for a time, the exasperation and’ irritation 
which the hon. gentleman makes the justification of the 
unnecessary concession he has made, are due to the action 
of those hon. gentlemen with reference to their commercial 
policy upon our coasts. If the hon, gentleman had not 
adopted his fishing regulations, if he had not undertaken 
vexatiously to worry and annoy American fishermen, if the 
hon. gentleman had not made vexatious customs regulations, 
which the Minister of Justice said were absolutely necessary 
for the protection of our fisheries, but which the Minister 
of Finance, with his new experience, declares were wholly 
unnecessary, and may be safely conceded, and are con- 
ceded by this treaty. I say it is unfortunate they were 
raised at all, because by raising them, they had not 
only conceded what ought never to have been denied, but 
they have also conceded that which was absolutely neces- 
sary to the due protection of this country in case of diffi- 
culty and of danger. Sir, the hon. gentlemen, while pro- 
fessing to fecl great interest in the fisheries, have done 
little or nothing to furnish adequate harbor accommodation 
and protection to the fishiog vessels which are engaged in the 
deep sea fishery. We know that is where the real difficulty 
exists, and from this treaty we know, if we did not know 
before, that it is the deep-sea fisheries which the Americans 
regard as of the utmost consequence to them. The hon. 
gentleman has proposed negotiations for our inshore fisher- 
ies. Have the Americans accepted the offer of the hon. 
gentleman? They tell us that they are very valuable, they 
are growing more and more valuable from day to day. But 
that is not the opinion of the American fishermen, because 
they have refused to negotiate for them, they consider them 
of no consequence; what they regard of consequence are 
facilities for engaging in the deep-sea fisheries, and the hon. 
gentleman has adopted a policy which has provoked retalia- 
tion and brought about concessions that will go a long way 
to put American fishermen in a better position for 
engaging in the deep-sea fisheries than they ever were 
before. What now does he propose to do? To equalise 
the condition of things and to improve the position of 
the deep-sea fisheries of the Maritime Provinces? The 
hon, gentleman has proposed nothing, he has suggested 
nothing, he has left those fishermen to take care of them- 
selves, Ho first exasperated, then he conceded to the Ameri- 
can fishormen what was necessary to allay their exaspera- 
tioa. And so we are in the humiliating position of being 
callel upon here to-night to ratify what these hon, gentle- 
men have done in sacrificing a large portion of the terri- 
tories of this country, of our sovereignty over that terri- 
tory, without at all being aware that those sacrifices and 


concessions will satisfy the people of the United States. 
Why, Sir, it would at least have been dignified if the hon. 
gentloman had waited ashort time to see whether the 
American people would approve of what has been done. 
The hon, gentleman knows that to-morrow his treaty will 
be postponed or rejected, and before it is postponed or 
rejected he wants to commit this House to this proposition 
so that it must bo made the starting point on all future 
negotiations, Tho hon. gentleman feels that the position of 
the Government is one of hamiliation and that tho Parlia 
ment of this country ought to bo made sharers in the dis- 
credit of the work that has been done. 


Mr. WELDON (Albert), The hon. momber for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) at the close of the debate 
on the fisheries treaty on Friday night or Saturday morr- 
ing when discussing with the Finance Minister the reasons 
why there had been a miscarriage of some arrangement for 
the closing of the debate during that sitting of the House, 
took occasion to administer a rebuke to those members of 
the House who were not sworn of the Privy Council or who 
had not special acquaintanca with the fisheries question, 
because they had ventured, among the number being my 
hon. friend the junior member for Halifax (Mr, Kinney), 
the hon. member for Lunenburg (Mr. Hisenhauer) and the 
hon, member for Shelburne (General Laurie) to take 
part in this debate. There are eighty odd young mem- 
bers of this House, and I think it did not well become 
a Liberal leader to express this illiberal sentiment, 
Those of us who represen; maritime constituencies, 
however young we are in Parliament and how ever 
unable we may be to debate those questions with older and 
stronger men, we yet feel it to be our duty and our right to 
speak on these questions as well as we may. I must to-night in 
coming to the fishory question compliment the Minister of 
Marine who has for two and a-half years now held that 
portfolio on the happy termination of the long and arduous 
struggle in which he has been engaged. Last summer in 
the city of St. John the right hon, the First Minister took 
occasion to pay a splendid compliment to this young col- 
league in view of the courage and patience and the cour- 
tesy which ho had shown in the most difficult duties during 
thoze two years, which more than, or certainly as much as 
any two previous years since Confederation, called for the 
exercise of the very highest qualities in the administration 
of the Department ; and that compliment found a reecho 
all through New Brunswick. The hon. member for Both- 
well (Mr. Mills) opened his speech to-night by asking why 
it was that the Administration was in so great a hurry, why 
they were bound to close this debate, why they must come 
to a conclusion before we know what action had been taken 
by the American Senate, But hore is a bargain, and if it 
is to be ultimately ratified by the Imperial Parliament, by 
the Dominion Parliament, by the Newfoundland Logislature 
and by the American Senate it will never be carried out if 
each one is waiting for the other, for some one must begin, 
We have had the present Bill on our Order Paper and we 
have commenced; and what could be more businesslike 
and proper than that having begun we should conclude the 
matter? The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) says 
the treaty will be rejected, or he thinks the treaty will be 
rejected. He seems to share that feeling. Why will the 
Americans reject the treaty if it ison the part of Canada 
such a base and abject surrender, as the hon. gentleman 
says itis? There is scarcely an offensive adjective in the 
English language that the hon. gentleman has not applied 
to this treaty. The old ground has been travelled again. 
The hon, gentleman has repeated the old charges that we 
were harsh, exasperating, impolitic, irritating, in the 
administration of our laws for the last two years. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), The Minister of Marino says so. 
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Mr. WELDON (Albert). I will not say, as the right hon. 
gentleman who leads this House said with respect to another 
Opposition member, that the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) is a perfect Bourbon, forgets nothing and learns 
nothing. The hon. gentleman is an imperfect Bourbon, he 
learns nothing, but he forgets everything. He forgets, if 
he was present in the House, the adequate answer which 
the Minister of Marine and Fisheries gave to those charges. 
He has not in substance made a new charge, but he has 
given the appearance of novelty to old statements by giving 
the names of five or six new vessels, and he has taken the 
responsibility, asa member of the Canadian Parliament, 
speaking to five millions of people and beyond, to say what 
the responsible Ministers of the United States never 
said and never dared to say, namely, that in the case 
of the vessels attler, Caroline, Vought, Sarah B. 
Putnam, Newell B. Hawes, Stowell, and Sherman we 
were guilty of cruelty and inhumanity. Let us go into 
this matter a little more fully. The facts are that specific 
charges of inhumanity against the Canadian Gorernment in 
regard to those fishing vessels were actually distributed 
through the American press. What was the origin of the 
distribution of that news, what did it begin with, whence 
did it all come? It came from this. The American Senate 
appointed a committee to take evidence as to the extent of 
those illeged inhumanities on the part of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Their commander, the late Spencer F. Baird, 
sent out a circular letter, which [ will read to substantiate 
what I said, to his subordinates in these terms: 


“Unitep States Commission oF FisH AND FIsHBRIa, 
‘“ Wasuinetom, D. C., 5th February, 1887. 


“Sir: I forward herewith for your information a copy of a communica- 
tion from Mr. R. Edward Karle, in charge of the division of fisheries of 
this commission, accompanied by a list of New Hngland fishing ve:sels 
which have been inconvenienced in their fishing operations by the Can- 
dian authorities during the past season; these being in addition to the 
vessels mentioned in the revised listof vessels involved ia the contro- 
versy with the Canadian authorities furnished to your committe: on the 
26th January by the Secretary of State. 


“The papers containing the statements were received from the j, 


owners, masters, or agents of the vessels concerned, and though not 
aceeuane by affidavits are believed to be correct.” 
ery, 
“SPENOBR F. BAIRD,” 


Commissioner. 
“ Fon. Gzoren F. Epmunps,”’ 


“ Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate.” 
Ihave here the letter of Mr. Harle, to whom Mr. Baird’s 
letter was written, After stating : 


“Some time since, at your request, I mailed circulars to owners or 
agents of all New England vessels employed in the food-fish fisheries ”’ 


He says as follows in the concluding sentence : 


‘*T enclose for your consideration a list of these vessels, together with 
a brief abstract of the statements of the owners or masters regarding the 
treatment received. The statements were not accompanied by affi- 
davits but are believed to be entirely reliable.’ 


Evidence was not taken, witnesses were not examined or 
cross-examined, and there were none of the guarantees 
which the British lav throws around evidence to prevent 
imposition, but, ou the contrary, those unsupported, 
unsworn statements were sent throughout the United States, 
but I am proud to say the Secretary of State would not take 
on himself the responsibility which the hon. member for 
Bothwel! (Mr. Mills), has taken tc-day of distributing those 
infamous falsehoods broadcast throughout the whole 
country. To come to the question proper: It was to all of 
us a feeling of relief when we learred that the Finance 
Minister and his confréres had returned from Washington 
with a treaty. The one disturbing element in the relations 
of the two great powers, Great Britain and the United 
States, for a hundred years has been this fishery question. 
That was the devil, so to say, which the diplomatists would 
lay for a time but never exorcise. We adopted a measure 
in 1818, we obtained a temporary adjustment in 
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1854, we had a temporary adjustment in 1871, but 
we have before us in the schedule of the Bill 
the draft of a treaty which, if ratified, will put 
an end forever to those quarrels of a century’s 
standing. Let us very briefly clear our minds of all matters 
of detail and once more very rapidly turn our attention to 
the main substantial outlines of this matter. In all our 
fishery negotiations with the United States we have held in 
our hands three properties, and it is desirable that in consi- 
dering this question we should keep them distinct. First 
we have exclusive fishing in the three-mile limit, and our 
legal right in this matter has never been contested. We 
have, secondly, our exclusive fishery in the territorial bays 
or in the words of the old treaty, “ British bays” and, thirdly, 
we have the advantages of neighborhood to the fishing 
grounds. ' How are we to deal with these, one after the 
other, in this treaty ? The policy of 1854 was to sell our rights 
in that matter for a market and we sold the rights of our 
fishermen in the inshore fisheries for a market, a market for 
our fishermen it is true, a market for the farmers, a market 
for the miners and a market for the lambermen, You may say 
that was ‘‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul” and the friends of the 
fishermen 309 years ago felt that wuy about it, but 
there is the fact. I will not dwell as the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) did on the cause of the termination of 
that treaty. No doubt he was in part right when he attri- 
buted the abrogation of the Washington Treaty to the ill 
will between the Northern States and ourselves, But that 
is not a fair statement of the entire cause in my judgment. 
1 think the material reason why the Elgin Treaty of 1854 
was abrogated in 1866, was that there was a profound 
jealousy in the city of New York and with the carrying 
companies west ef New York, of the St. Lawrence route 
and the St. Lawrence cities. That had something to do 
with the abrogation of the Treaty of 1:66. Now, I come to 
the record of this three-mile limit policy in 1871. Under 
the Elgin Treaty we sold our inshore fisheries for a market. 
In 1871, we sold them for gold. The hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr, Mills) said that every view he had in respect 
to the Washington Treaty of 1871 he held to-night. [ say 
again he is not correct and that he has a bad memory. If 
he will look back on a speech he made in 1871 be will find 
some predictions of his that certainly have not been 
verified. The hon, gentleman is much more successful in 
his historical than his prophetic utterances. The role of a 
prophet is dangerous to all men, and they who prophesy 
least have least to take back. At the time of the 
Halifax Commission the hon. gentleman made a speech 
in which he said it was utterly impossible for a commis- 
sion to decide on the relative value of Canadian and A meri- 
can fisheries, leading us to suppose we could get nothing 
out of that commission. Well, we did get something out 
of the commission. We got a round five and a half million 
dollars. It may have been a small sum altogether, but it 
was quite a respectable sum and enough to falsify this 
prophesy so confidentially made by the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr, Miils). What is our policy in this treaty 
with respect to the inshore fisheries? In one statement 
made the other night by the hon. the Minister of Justice, 
in his encounter with the hon. member for Queen’s, P.E.L, 
(Mr. Davies), and a statement which got a quicker response 
from this House than any other statement made, and 
which, in my judgment, there was no more statesmanlike 
remark made in the course of this debate—I refer to the 
statement that it was a wise policy for the Canadian people, 
looking to their future, to hold those inshore fisheries and 
,to preserve the fisheries within this three-mile limit, 
, and that we have pursued a wiser course here than we 
;did in 1854 or 1870. Those marginal seas, as we call 
them, are, so to speak, the fisherman’s farm, Our 
_ fishermen leave the shore at early morning before daylight, 
‘take their boats, lines and nets and go to their farms on the 
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sea and return with the fruits of their labor at night. 
Our farmers in the same way go out in the early morning 
to their fields and bring in their harvest in the harvest time 
at night, If we preserve this policy which is embodied in 
the Treaty of 1888, the result will be, Mr. Speaker, that we 
will keep our fishermen at home, that we will make our 
fisheries a productive and a permanent industry in the 
country, and wher by-and-bye the day will come when we 
will have, as all growing people must have, to raise a navy 
and support a navy for her own defence we have there the 
nucleus of a fine body of men out of which a navy can be 
made. It is a statesmanlike principle to guard our fisheries 
for our own people, and just as necessary as to guard our 
forests, our mining srea or our marsh lands and not sell 
them en bloc toa stranger. The hon. member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) said that the headland question was the great 
question, and I quite agree with him. It has been 
the material cause of the quarrel between the two 
peoples. It has been in controversy since 1818, and I agree 
with him that the difficulty, however, is largely a diffisulty 
as to a principle of law, for the words of the treaty are 
reasonably clear. Hon. members all koow very well the 
several contentions on this question. The rule, of course, 
is that the high seas are free from the dominion of any one 
and that the property in the fish there is free to all, Every- 
one understands that some small bays are part and parcel 
of the State that bas its headlands and strand lying between 
them, but the controversy lics as to how large a bay must 
be before it may properly be called a high sea When the 
plenipotentiaries met last November in Washington they 
had before them the old Treaty of 1818, which simply says: 

‘“‘Whereby American fishermen renounce forever their right to come 

into British seas.’ 
The word “ British” is not defined and the whole question 
has been how are we to come to the meaning of “ British ”’ 
or to its equivalent word “territorial?” The hon, gentle- 
man said that in our administration of the law we had gone 
to the American Government in a spirit of 200 years ago 
and that our policy was a medieval one. I tell the hon. 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) that his law is mediaval 
law, and that he has quoted to this House on this subject 
exploded authorities of the last century. Ho has quoted 
bere the opinions of Judge Story, which are opinions given 
many years ago. I wonder why he did not quote Chan- 
cellor Kent who was an authority on this subject many 
years ago. With his permission | will quote from Woolsey 
who has reviewed the opinions of those men who held that 
bays stretching from quite distant headlands such as from 
Cape Ann to Cape Codd and from Nantucket to Montauk 
Point and from that point to the Capes of the Delaware 
and from the South Cape of Florida to the Mississippi were 
within the limit. Woolsey holds that those are not territo- 
rial waters and he says: 

“ But such broad claims have not it is believed been much urged and 
they are out of character for a nation that has ever asserted the freedom 
ore prone waters a3 well as contrary to the spirit of more recent 
The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) quoted the 
Attorney General of the United States but he did not do us 
the favor to say what Attorney General. He did not tell 
us and the opinion may be as old and obsolete and medixval 
as the opinion of Judge Story. The hon. gentleman proposed 
to deal with the opinions of the English court on this matter. 
He said the common law courts in England dealt with this 
matter and he spoke of a case where the English court 
claimed to have jurisdiction over a vessel in the Bristol 
Channel. That particular point of the Bristol Channel is in 
the county of Glamorganshire in Wales and the channel is 
properly speaking but the mouth of the river and bears no 
analogy whatever to any of the waters in controversy in 
this country, for example the Baie des Chaleurs. He dealt 
more fairly and stated more appositely the case when he 


dealt with a decision of the Privy Council in the Conception 
Bay case, in which the question was raised as to the author- 
ity of the Newfoundland Logislature over a point of land 
4 miles from the inner part of Concention Bay, where 4 
cable company had placed a buoy. The hon. gentleman 
misled this House. Ido not say that he deliberately and 
intentionally misled the House but he led us to understand 
that the English court in that case proceeded upon a rule 
of law, that a point four miles from the shore of Conception 
Bay was a part of the high seas. I say that is not the ruling 
of the court in this case and the ruling of the court is quite 
the contrary, They said that the Br:tish Parliament had 
declared that Conception Bay was part of the British waters 
anda British court is bound by the words of an Imperial 
statute whatever their opinion of the law may be. I will 
read what Lord Blackburn said in giving j1dgment on this 
Uonception Bay case. Lord Blackburn had not made up 
his mind on this point but the hon. member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) scoms to have made up his mind on it if Lord 
Blackburn did not: 

“Tt does not appear to their lordships that jurists and text writers 
are agreed what were the rules as to dimensions and configuration, 
which, apart from other considerations, would lead to the conclusion 
that a bay is oc is not a part of the territory of the State possessing the 


adjoining coasts, andit hag never, that they can find, been made the 
ground of judicial determination.” 


The hon. gentleman said tbat there hid been judgment in 
different courts; Lord Blackburn says there has been no 
judgment with which he is acquainted. 


‘““Tf it were necessary in this case to lay down a rule, the difficulty of 
the task would not deter their Lordships from attempting to fnlfil it. 
But ia their opinion it is not necessary to do so. It seems to them 
that, in point of fact, the British Government has for a long period ex- 
ercised dominion over this bay, and that their claim has been acquiesced 
in by other nations, so as to show that the bay has been for a long time 
occupied exclusively by Great Britain, a circumstance which, in the 
tribunals of any country, would be very important. And, moreover 
(which in a British tribunal is conclusive), the British Legislature has 
by Acts of Parliament declared it to be part of the British territory, and 
part of the country made subject to the Legislature of Newfoundland.’’ 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that this effectually disposes of that 
aspect of the case. By the law of nations, what are our 
rights in land-locked bays like the Bay of Chaleurs? We 
can only find the law of nations from two sources—the 
opinions of the great text writers and the courts, and the 
history and practice of nations. I do not know nny subject 
in international law about which there is so much contro- 
versy, disagreement and confusion as the subject of the 
jurisdiction of nations in land-locked bays. I have obtained 
in the library the opinions of all the authorities on this sub- 
ject that I could find, leaving out English and American 
authorities, and I will venture to give them to the House, 
Azuni, Vol. I, p. 46, after asking the question: How 
wide at the mouth a bay must be before the State which 
owns the two defining headlands and the intervening strand 
loses exclusive dominion over such bay, answers: “ Never- 
theless, there is no concensus of opinion, and no accord in 
national practice, respecting the extentofthis sovereignty.” 
Bluntschli, at section 309 of his book on International Law, 
says, ‘“ Where the width is but small.” Reyneval, in his 
law of Nature and Nations, Vol. I, p. 299, says that there 
is great uncertainty, “but the extent of this property 
is not determined by a uniform rule.” Prof. De- 
Martens states that there are conflicting theories, and 
seems to favor the range of a double-cannon shot, so 
that the bay could be defended from both sides. 
Fiore, Vol. I, p. 374, says: “We speak of bays of small 
extent, not those a great width.” Ds Hautefeuille, Vol. 1, 
page 93, says: ‘“‘ The authors, unanimous upon the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty, over the territorial sea, are far from 
agreed as to its extent.’’ Some says “100 miles, some says 
60, some 39 miles, and some the horizon.” Vattel, a stand- 
ard author of uot 39 many years ago, expresses himself in 
similar terms. In the light of these opinions, who can say 
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that the great writers on the law of nations are agreed. 
The hon. gentleman says there is a definite rule, bat they 
say there is not a definite rale, and that in the absence of 
public law, you are utterly at sea as to what your rights 
are in these land-locked bays, Passing away from the writ- 
ers, we have but one other means of determining what are 
our rights, that is the practice of nations, The hon. gentle- 
man has undertaken to deal with these matters, but I may 
be pardoned if | remind him that the practice of nations is 
reasonably definite and clear. We are not alone in our fish- 
ery troubles. The fisheries on the North Atlantic coast are 
not the only fisheries in which England has been inte- 
rested. There sre extensive fisheries on the eastern side of 
the British Islands, and there are fisheries in the North 
Sea, with reference to which England has a treaty with 
France, made in 1839. Io determining with France what 
should be regarded as the maximum limit of her jurisdic- 
tion, England in that treaty had agreed to the ten- 
mile rule. In 1863 in a treaty with Germany with 
reference to the fisheries in the North German 
Ocean, she has also agreed to the ten-mile rule. 
Then there is the Treaty of 1°62, to which the hon. Mi- 
nister of Finance alluded, in which the same rule was fol- 
lowed. I call the attention of the House to these facts in 
order to show that while there is no concensus of opinion 
in the writers on international law, there is a uniformity in 
the practice of the great nations of Europe; and I do not 
seo how our negotiators could have expected to obtain more 
than the ten-mile rule; yet article 3 closes all the small 
bays by the ter-mile rule, and article 4 closes all the large 
ones by individual delimitation, Hon. gentleman claim 
that Canadian fisherman have under this treaty been de- 
prived of their lawful fishing grounds, but the only possible 
ones are the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy. 
The hon, member for Northumberland stated the case fairly 
the other night when he stated that all parties are agreed 
that the Bay of Fundy is regarded as part of the high 
seas, partly because of the great width of the bay, and 
partly because the northern headland is in the United 
States. The hon, member for Queen’s, P. K. 1, (M. Davies) 
delivered a very interesting speech, a speech very highly 
prized by this House, not altogether because of its own 
inherent merits, but becau-e of very spirited rejoinder 
which it provoked from the hon. Minister of Justice, | 
think, if the bon. memb.r for Queen’s would speak frankly 
to-night as to his feelings whee the Minister of Justice had 
done with him, he would say with Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
“ Plague on it! had I known him valiant and so cunning in 
defease, I would have seen him damned before I challenged 
him.” The hon, senior member for Halifax, (Mr Jones) 
took high patriotic ground that was delightful to see.. We 
know the hon. gentleman and respect him bighly, but the 
patriotic role is not his normal role; and when he said 
that as a Canadian he was prepared to make sacrifices for 
the sake of the Empire, I was astonished. He takes the 
ground that this treaty and the interests of Canada have 
been sacrificed by the exercise of Imperial pressure and ile 
same position was taken, and more strongly taken, by the 
hon. member for Northumberland. Bat, I desire, to impress 
this point on hon. members, that Great Britain, in nego- 
tiating this treaty for her Canadian people, has preserved 


to them the ter-mile rule, and has held for them bays much’ 


wider than teo miles, while in negotiating with reference 
to the rights of her own inglish people in the German 
QOvean she has not gone so far or secured such great rights, 
She has held out more strongly and stubbornly to protect 
us than she has done to protect her people at home, Mr. 
Speaker, I must apologise for occupying tha time of the 
House 89 long. 1 shail sit down by saying that I share in 
all sincerity the feelings of the hon. member for Halifax 
when he said he was glad to see a cause of quarrel between 
the two nations removed. I think we all express the hope 
Mr: WxLvon (Albert.) 


that this treaty will be ratified, we cherish the relief that 
this treaty will be ratified by the Canadian Parliament, and [ 
cherish the hope that this treaty, in which undoubtedly we 
have made concessions, will be ratified by the Americans. 
It is a treaty that undoubtedly comes long below what we 
argued for; itis undoubtedly a treaty of concession, We hope 
the Americans will ratify it, and thus remove tho cause of 
ill-will which has been standing for many years, But if they 
should not ratify it, our labor would not be in vain. Here is 
a treaty endorsed by an overwhelming majority of the 
Canadian Parliament ani people, and the responsibility of 
putting which through their Senate has been accepted by 
the American executive. It commands the support of one 
powerful party inthe United States, and with that enor- 
mous weight of opinion at its back, whether it be rejected 
or accepted, it will establish the rule that will hereafter 
contro! the conduct of both nations. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I hardly think the 
hon. gentleman who has jus! takea his seat was quite just- 
ified io insinuating that I was desirous of stopping the 
discussion the other night. On the contrary, we were 
anxious to prolong it, and to give himself and other hon, 
gentlemen on that side, as well as ourselves, an opportunity 
of expressing their views. It was his own leaders who were 
most desirous of shutting off that discussion on that occasion 
and depriving us of the pleasure of listening to the hon. 
gentleman, It appears to mo there is really some little 
inconvenience ia this present doctrine of dual sovereignty 
whch appears to be examplified on the other side of the 
House. No doubt there have been occasions in our own 
history, in the old relations between the two Canadas, when 
it was found convenient to have two heads to the Govern- 
ment; and, in older times, there were two consuls in Rome, 
but really on the present occasion it must bo admitted this 
arrangement comes rather hard, particularly on what I may 
call, I hope without offence, the inferior members of the 
Ministry. These hon, gentlemen are, I am sure, desirous, 
as they ought to be, of keeping in accord with the 
powers that bs; but, Sir, itis very hard indeed for even 
political vicars of Beay to render proper obedience to the 
puWere that be, when the powers that be do not kaow their 
own miuds, from week to week, and do not appear to agree 
with each other as they ought tod». Sir, 1 think that the 
First. Minister in particular, ought to consider the feolings 
of his colleagues. He has been accuse) on various occa- 
sions of rathor looking on most of his colleagues as his 
clerks rather than his colleagues. It is not for us to say 
how far that suspicion is correct, buat lam bound to say 
that some of his proceedings of late do appear to give it a 
good deal of color, Ia the present instance, take the case 
of the hon, the Minister of tho Interior, who, I am sorry 
not to see in his place. How hard a case was his. He was 
called upon to reply on a recent occasion; and after he 
replied, we find the hon. gentleman the Minister of Finance 
coming down and riding ruthlessly over all his arguments. 
Well, perhaps the hon. the Minister of Finance may plead 
there was not much argument to ride over. Indeed, I 
virtually agree with him there; but that made it none the 
eusior for the hon. the Minister of the Interior. Then thero 
is the case of the Minister of Justice. The Minister of 
Justice was called upon to back up his leader in response 
to the attack made on the Gove.nment by the hon. 
member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) and he rose 
equal to the occasion. He not only expounded the law of 
the occasion, but he declared, with his hand on his heart, 
that he would be a traitor to the best interests of 
his country if he advised, or the Government advised, 
that wo should bend to the caprice and suit our policy to 
the dictation of any petty demagogue ia the United States 
Congress. I submit that after those patriotic sentiments, it 
was cruel to the Minister of Justice, who depends on his 
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character to a grass extent, that within a week he should 
be compelled to draft a proclamation, and draft it very 
badly, declaring reciprocity in these identical articles which, 
but a week before, he declared could not be let in without 
treason to the constitution. I do not know how this con- 
stant diet of humble pie may agree with hon. gentlemen 
opposite. Jam bound to say, as regards the hon, Minister 
of Justice, that it does seem to agree with him; but it must 
be a hard thing to have to swallow all the time, and all I 


can say with respect to these hon. gentlemen, is that it. 


ought to be considered in their wages. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). He is the master of Dotheboys 
hall. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I am certain of this: 

I have knowa men occupying that position who would not 
have consented to play such a part for seven times $7,000 a 
year,—ayo, or for seventy-seven times $7,000. Now, we 
have again the case of the hon, the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. He was obliged, like his colleagues, to devote 
great labor and great toil to compiling despatches, in which 
he set out at great length and with very considerable force 
how imperative it was for us to do all these things which he 
did, for the purpose cf maintaining our fisheries. He 
showed us that our fisheries were perfectly worthless unless 
those customs regulations were enforced ; and these identical 
privileges which we are now asked to concede were con- 
ceded to the American fishermen. The avowal was very hard 
on the Minister of Marine aud Fisheries. I think the hon, 
gentleman really ought not to call upon his colleagues, at 
any rate at such very short notice, to swallow their own 
words in this perfectly reckless fashion. I Jistened with 
some attention to the hon. Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
the other evening, and I must say that his arguments 
savored strongly of fish. They were very fishy. 
Tucre is no doubt, however, that the hon, gentleman, 
however well he may have succeeded in pleasing 
his friends on the other side, failed thoroughly to 
account for the language which he and the hon. the 
Minister of Justice had seen fit to use on a previous occa- 
son with respect to these identical privileges which they 
now agreed to concede. I think in this case that there is 
no man here who has taken the trouble to examine those 
minutes and despatches which those hon. gentlemen laid on 
the Table, and to compare them, line by line, with the 
treaty which we are now called upon to adopt, who will not 
agree with me in saying that it is practically impossible for 
us, or for any men, to conceive that this is a treaty we can 
be proud of, It may be a necessary dose to be swallowed, 
we will discuss that presently, but most assuredly, after the 
stand which was taken by the hon. gentleman a.year ago 
and two years ago, no human being can say that any Cana- 
diap can be proud of the attitude which this country finds 
itself tc-day. Now, my main reason for desiring to speak 
to-night is that on the occasion of a recent debate, to which 
1 may be pardoned for alluding, I called the attention of 
hon, gentlemen opposite and their colleagues and this 
House io the fact that there was practically no argument 
which they could bring forward to induce us to adopt this 
“fishery treaty; I have been fully justified in the arguments 
that Lhave brought forward in defence of the right 
of Canada, to make her own treaties and _ her 
own ‘terms with the people of the United States. 
Let me for one moment recall to the attention of the House 
the argument which 1 then addressed tothem. I pointed 
out, in the first place, that the position of Canadain regard 
to the United States was entirely exceptional. I pointed 
out that strict right, strict legal right, must yield to the 
good of the Empire at large, and I pointed out that the 
Empire itself had adopted a totally different rule as regarded 
the United States from what it had adopted with regard to 
any other country under the sun, and therefore 1 drew the 


conclusion that unrestricted reciprocity was an exceptional 
thing and was not contrary to the general good. What 
has been the argument advanced by tho Minister of Fish- 
eries ? Why, point to point, step by step, that hon. gentle- 
man has explained to this House that the position of Canada 
as regards the United States, is wholly exceptional, he has 
explained to us that our strict legal rights must yield to 
the general good of the whole Empire, that the English 
Goverament have, and have for good reasons I doubt not 
adopted a totally different rule in dealing with the United 
States from that which they have adopted in dealing with 
any other country under heaven, and therefore he drew the 
deduction that these unexampled concessions, as he rightly 
called them, might be expedient in this case. 
It followed, as I had warned the hon. gentleman and his 
followers that it would have to follow, that these unusual 
and unexampled concessions might be made in such a case, 
It is rather remarkable—I do not mean to say for a mo- 
ment that itis to his discredit—to observe the isolation in 
which the hon, gentleman appears to stand in the present 
Cabinet. The hon. gentleman’s arguments are not the 
arguments of his colleagues, the hon. gentleman’s language 
is not the language of his colleagues, the hon. gentleman’s 
ways are not the ways of his colleagues, and the resolution 
which he arrives at differs very widely from theirs, I ob- 
serve that the hon. gentleman declarej, and declared cor- 
rectly in this particular instance, that the Canadians pay 
the duty, which is rather different from the doctrine which 
has been avowed by his colleagues, and not only by his col- 
leagues but by nearly overyone who supports him on that 
side. He dwelt—and there [ am in accord with hin— 
upon the particular importance of the friendship of the peo- 
ple of the United Statos for the people Canada und the peo- 
ple of Eogland, There again he was right, and it would 
be well if some of his colleagues had shown a greater appre- 
ciation of that great fact. The hon. gentleman told us, 
and he told us truly, that a Non-Intercourse Bill, ora Re- 
taliatory Bill, whatever it might be called, would be 
@ great injury to the people of Canada, but I do not 
hear that he took his colleagues to task, that he took 
them by the throat, when they proclaimed the opposite, 
The hon. gentleman told us also that he undertook to 
attempt to obtain unrestricted reciprocity, but he told us 
also that the Americans would not accept it. The hon, gen- 
tleman may or may not deserve well of his countrymen, 
There may be a ditference of opinion in regard to that. But 
I will say that he has deserved exceedingly well of the 
party with which he is connecied. There can be no doubt 
that he, and he alone, saved them in 1837, and I believe 
that he has saved them again in this negotiation from the 
consequence of their own ill-judged folly in almost dragging 
us into a collision with the people of the United States. My 
hon, friend who last spoke was quite right in saying that it 
was a very dubious question whether or not it was wise for 
us to proceed now to the ratification of this treaty. There 
are many reasons why we should not. There may be also 
something to be said in favor of our doing so; but in any 
case the Government must bear the responsibility. I have 
doubts whether we are doing a wise thing in ratifying this 
treaty at this moment, but I am aware of the differences 
which exist in political constitution between ourselves 
and the people of the United States, and it may be, as 
we are constituted, that we are nearly as much committed 
to the action of our Government now as the United States 
would be by the action of their Senate, so ] am disposed to 
place the whole responsibility on the Government. They 
may be acting under pressure from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, or they may be acting under pressure from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, with whom they came to 
this arrangement. I am not going to press them for an 
answer in regard to that. The matter is one of grave doubt, 
and I am yoing to leave the responsibility resting upon 
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them. But there are other matters of grave doubt which 
are involved. First, itis better, on the whole, for us to 
concede these things, and, in the next place, how far has the 
action of the present Government deserved the approbation 
or the censure of the House in this matter? As to the first 
point, no one can dispute the fact which the Minister him- 
self has admitted, almost in so many words, in his speech, 
that, by some misfortune or some blundering, call it what 
you will, this treaty or this negotiation was entered into at 
a time which wasas inopportune in the interests of Canada as 
it could be. Isay, and I notice the hon. gentleman has re- 
echoed what I said, that you could not have entered into a 
negotiation for the settlement of our fishery disputes 
at a more unpropitious time than this, just before a presi- 
dential election in the United States, and I think the Gov- 
ernment were to blame for allowing the matter to drift so 
long when it was necessary to enter into the negotiation 
ata more Opportune time. Then, in the second place, I 
believe, whatever quibbles may be used, that all the con- 
cessions are on the side of Canada. I have been unable to 
see from any statement which has been made by hon. gentle- 
men, that they have gained one single thing for which they 
have contended, Still further, I notice that all matters 
favoring Canada were carefully eliminated from the second 
Treaty of Washington as they were from the first. There 
were other matters affecting our fisheries which should have 
been dealt with on the north-west coasts of this Dominion 
as well as on the north-east, and, in dealing with any other 

ower than the United States, the British Government would 

ave insisted that the negotiations should have included all 
the fishery matters in dispute, including the fisheries action 
of the United States officers in the Behring Sea, of which 
we have as much reason to complain, at least, as the United 
States have to complain of the action of our officers in re- 
gard to their fishermen in the north-eastern corner of the 
Dominion. Why was not that allowed to be mado a part of 
the discussion by the commissioners? I am afraid that it 
was eliminated tor the same reasons for which the un- 
doubted wrongs of Canada were passed over and were 
unnoticed in 1871, because it was not convenient for the 
American Government to be called upon to enter into that 
question at that time, because every argument which they 
gave in favor of the action of their officers in the Behring Sea 
would have been in antagonism with their contentioas in 
regard to the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic fisheries. I 
fail to see where we have obtained any support from the 
British authorities on this subject. Undoubtedly, dealing 
with any other power on earth, the British authorities 
would have insisted that the negotiations should cover these 
points, but in our case these points were eliminated from 
the discussion, and oven Mr. Chamberlain himself stated 
tbat our legal rights in Canada were surrendered in this 
matter, and he justified that on the ground of the vast 
importance of the friendship of the American people for the 
people of England. Sir, under these circumstances, it is 
utterly impossible for us to pretend that we had a right to 
any substantial assistance whatever from the presence of 
the English plenipotentiaries ; and I heartily endorse the 
statement of the hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Mitchell) that the interests of Canada would have been much 
more likely to have been attended to successfully if 
we had, in a matter which concerned us chiefly, been 
allowed to name our own negiotiators and conduct our own 
negotiations, and uatil we have the power to do that, I do not 
believe, for my part, that we have any very great chance 
of carrying these negotiations to a successful termination. 
Then wy hon. friend from Prince Edward Island (Mr. Davies) 
called attention to the fact—I have as yet heard no answer 
whatever to his argument—that there would be very great 
practical difficulty in enforcing this agreement. He called 
attention to this fact: Now that you have admitted the 


Americans to traverse the three-mile belt, practically at! 
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their own pleasure, unless you maintain an enormous fleet 
of cruisers at almost every point frequented by these fisher- 
men, you will find it entirely impossiblo to prevent them, 
whenever they get an opportunity, from exercising their 
craft; the Minister of Finance himself admitted in so many 
word that the fishermen were an uncontrollablo and intract- 
able claes of men, in other words, that if they get an 
opportunity of catching a few hundred barrels of mackerel 
within the three mile limit, they were perfectly certain to 
use it unless a cruiser were alongside, That, Sir, I take it, 
you will find to be the actual state of the case. You will 
find that under one pretense or another, American fishor- 
men will traverse this belt at their own pleasure and will, 
as it was contended a year ago, under those circumstances, 
fully enjoy all the rights and privileges of the inshore 
fisheries which the last speaker was s0 anxious to pre- 
serve. Lastly, Sir, I point out that this is wholly and 
entirely at variance, be itright or be it wrong, with 
the pretensions which the Government advanced bat 
a year ago, This treaty may be an honorable treaty 
or it may be a dishonorable one, but one thing is sure, that 
if it be right, the conduct of hon. gentlemen a year ago was 
the maddest folly, inasmuch as rather than yield conces- 
sions which they say now they can honorably yield, they 
persisted, as the Minister of Finance has told us, in exas- 
perating a people whose friendship he rightly declared to 
be of the vastest importance, not only tous, but to the 
people of England as well. Well, Sir, what was the answer 
of the Minister of Finance to all this? Practically he ad- 
mitted it all. He admitted, as I have said, that the treaty 
was negotiated ata very unfavorable time, but he went on to 
tell us that we must bow to the logic of facts, we must look 
at the situation, the hon. gentleman said, all round. It was 
a great mistake, the Minister of Finance thought, that wo 
should have exasperated the Americans. Ho dwelt upon 
that repea‘edly. He called attention to the fact that our 
policy had been such as to exasperate the Americans, He 
called attention again and again, it could not be too often 
emphasised, that in the minds of the English people the 
friendship of the United States was of immense importance 
to us and to the Empire, and he practically told us that on 
mature reflection—and I dare say he was quite right—we 
could not long resist a non-intercourse Bill. Last year he 
did not think so, but this year, after a visit to Washington, 
he bas grown considerably wiser. I think that hon, gentle- 
man, when he was brougnt face to face with the difficulties 
of the situation, showed himself superior in jadg ment to his 
colleagues, and recognised that they had made a tremendous 
mistake, and he prepared {o execute his strategic movement 
to the rear at the earliest possible moment, Sir, he recog: 
nised, and we have got to recognise, that in matters of this 
kind, to a very great extent, owing, no doubt, to their 
position as a Kuropean and Indian power, the English 
peopie are, to a great degree, powerless to assist us, and that 
being so, for peace’s sake, as the hon. gentleman truly said, 
we of Canada must be prepared to give up our rights. Now 
Sir, Lam not disposed to contravene the position of the 
hon, Minister of Finance altogether, but what I desire to 
point out here, and what I shall point out elsewhere, is 
that from the whole tone and tenor of his apology for. 
this fishery treaty we are now discussing, you must draw 
of necessity these two inferences: first of all, that the posi- 
tion of Canada toward the United States is taken wholly 
and entirely out of all ordinary categories. Sir, we have 
got the right to deal with the United States as we have the 
right to deal with no other nation. The plain truth of the 
matter is this, and it is time, and it is right, that that 
truth should be known, the suzerain state cannot practi- 
cally treat as against the United States, and therefore that 
suzerain state has no right, as against the United States, 
to claim from us that allegiance which she would have a 
right to claim if she was able and willing to protect us, as 
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Mr. Chamberlain put it, in our admitted legal rights. Sir, 
we knew this before. Those of us who were not blind and 
deaf to the whole situation, saw that this was the case the 
moment the first Treaty of Washington was concluded, and 
the moment Great Britain informed us that she was unable 
to obtain compensation for Canada for the wrong which 
had been admittedly perpetrated on our territory by Ameri- 
can Citizens, although it was as clear as daylight that the 
Americans could advance no argument which would justify 
them, or justify any arbitrators in admitting their 
claims for damages in the case of the Alabama and her con- 
sorts, which did not go with tenfold more force to justify 
the people of Canada in demanding that their claims should 
be considered for wrongs done them in time of peace by 
Fenian marauders on our shores, Sir, I say that was clear 
from 1871, I say that is now beyond all possibility of dis- 
pute, I say that it follows, therefore, that the hon. gentle- 
man is quite right, and that Iam quite right, in saying that 
we must make, from this time forth, the best bargain we can 
with the United States, and that we must doit alone. Mr, 


Speaker, it is worth while, in this connection, to call atten- 


tion to a very remarkable document which, was laid upon 
he Table of the House, that is, the personal and unofficial 
letter written by Mr. Bayard to Sir Charles Tupper, uader 
date, Washington, 3ist May, 1887. I think, Sir, that this 
House will do well to ponder on what Mr. Bayard has there 
said : 
“* Wasuingeton, D.C., 31st May, 1887. 

‘(My Dsar Sir Cuartus,—The delay in writing you has been un- 
avoidable. In the very short interview afforded by your visit I referred 
to the embarrassment arising out of the gradual practical emancipation 
of Canada from the control of the mother country and the consequent 
assumption by that community of attributes of autonomousand seperate 
sovereignty, not, however, distinct from the Empire of Great Britain. 
Ths awkwardness of this imperfectly developed sovereignty is felt most 
strongly by the United States, which cannot have formal relations with 
Canada, except directly and as a colonial dependency of ths British 
Crown, and nothing could better illustrate the embarrassment arising 
from this amorphous condition of things than by the volumes of corres- 
penance published severally ee bd relating to the fisheries by the 

nited States, Great Britain, and the Government of the Dominion. 
The time lost in this circumlocution, although often most regretable, was 
the least part of the difficulty, and the indirectness of appeal and reply 
was the most serious feature, ending, as it did, very unsatisfactorily. 

‘It is evident that the commercial intercourse between the inhabi- 
tants of Canada and those of the United States has grown into too vast 
proportions to be exposed much longer to this wordy triangular duel, 
and more direct and responsible methods shoald be resorted to.’’ 


I say that is plain common sense on the part of Mr, Bayard, 
who thoroughly well understood the position of Canada 
toward the United States and towards Hogland; and I 
regretted to find that the Minister of Finance,whom I thought 
would have been disposed, as he appeared to be in his reply 
to Mr. Bayard, to have accepted and endorsed Mr, Bayard’s 
statement, should, on the other hand, have declared that he 
thought it was infinently more desirable for us to deal with 
the United States under the egis and protection of Great 
Britain. I, for one, wholly and entirely repudiate that part 
of the contention of the Minister of Finance. I say that 
Canada has grown to that stature that in dealing with the 
United States she ought to be allowed to deal directly; 
and 1 say it will beten fold more to the interests of 
the people of Canada that we should deal directly 
without reference to Downirg s‘reet or the British 
Ambassador at Washington either. There is another 
inference that must be drawn from the very striking 
words that the Minister of Finance has used, and that is 
this: It appears to me to be only too clear that Canada 
lost and the Government lost a very great opportunity in 
this matter. It appears to me the Government, besides 
losing a great opportunity, placed us in a most 
humiliating position, and they ran a very great risk. 
When I come to examine this correspondence which passed 
between Mr, Bayard and the hon. gentleman opposite, I 
cannot but feel that in all human probability, if we could 
pierce through the diplomatic secrecy which inevitably er- 
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shrouds these negotiations, the House would find that whe n 
the hon. Minister met Mr, Bayard, as I think he did in 
Kaster, 1887—I think Iam correct in that—several weeks 
before these letters were written, when the hon. gentleman 
was brought face to face with Mr. Bayard, when he realised 
where we were and whither we were drifting, he and Mr. 
Bayard must then have come to the conclusion, which Mr, 
Bayard announces in his letter, that the real and true means 
for the extrication of Canada from all these difficulties was 
a treaty of unrestricted reciprocity almost identically on 
the lines that I myself have proposed. Why, this is what 
Mr. Bayard indicates. Does any one suppose that Mr, 
Bayard on 31st May, 1887, five or six weeks after he had 
conferred with the hon. gentleman, would have made that 
proposition unless he had some good reason to suppose 
that it would be acceptable to the Minister of Finance at 
all events ? Sir, I believe that the Minister of Finance in 
that respect was decidedly in advance of his colleagues, and 
that if they had given him a free hand, if they had allowed 
him in 1887, in April or May, when he met Mr, Bayard, 
to reply to the invitation which Mr, Bayard gave in that 
paper, we might have had unrestricted reciprocity to-day, 
and I believe that would have suited the hon. gentleman, 
who had, at all events, inclination enough, and who had 
intelligence enough to understand how vastly superior such 
a mode of settlirg the difficulty would have been to the one 
to which we have had recourse. But that opportunity 
passed, that opportunity was lost; and when later on, just 
on the eve of the presidential election, the hon. gentleman 
did then make a sort of proposition in that direction, then, 
of course, we could not be surprised that the American au- 
thorities should tell him under those circumstances they 
were not at liberty to undertake negotiations which they 
might have undertaken and might have successfully carried 
out some eighteen months ago. I have said this country is 
humbled, Ido not mean to say that this country is neces- 
sarily humbled from concluding this treaty, but this country 
is humbled in this: That its recognised Government has 
advanced pretensions, has made declarations, has done acts 
which are wholly and utterly inconsistent with the line 
that they now call upon Parliament to take. Why, in the 
outset of the despatch we are told: 

‘‘ The fisheries could not be preserved to our people if every one of 

the United States fishing vessels that were accustomed to swarm along 
our coasts could claim the right to enter our harbors, to post a letter 
or send a telegram or buy a newspaper, to obtain a physician in case of 
illness or a surgeon in case of accident, to land or bring off a passenger, 
or even to lend assistance to the inhabitants in fire, flood or pestilence 
or to buy medicine or to purchase a new rope.’’ 
In other words, if American vessels were allowed to enter 
the three-mile limit the Finance Minister declared that our 
fisheries could not be preserved and onr inshore fisheries 
would be worthless. And then the hon. gentleman goes 
on to state on another occasion : 

‘‘Such a surrender on the part of Canada would involve the abandon- 
ment ofa valuable portion of the national inheritance of the Oana- 
dian people, who would certainly visit with just reprobation those who 


were guilty of so seriovsa neglect of the trusts committed to their 
charge.”’ 


I might go on and multiply these quotations ad nauseam, 
but these are enough to show clearly and distinctly that the 
hon. gentleman took, during the negotiations, an entirely 
different position from that which the Government occupied 
twelve months ago. They have done the very things which 
they declared they could not do without surrendering the 
national inheritance of Canada, According to their own 
statements they have done those very things which they 
said would destroy the whole value of our inshore fisheries 
and, more than that, they have, as the Minister of Finance 
told us in so many words, performed this surrender and hu- 
miliation after first of all exasperating a very powerful 
neighbor, whom the Finance Minister tells us it is in the 
highest degree in our interest to conciliate and to keep on 
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good terms. Sir, among other things the hon. gentleman | 
gave us a very curious bit of secret history. It appears— 
and it was a very remarkable admission to make, although 
it was only fair on the part of the Minister of Finance to 
make it—that this famous visit of Haster, 1887, made to Mr. 
Bayard did not originate from the Minister’s own seeking, It 
appears there was a go-between, there wasa third ambassador 
concerned ; it appears that the Government of Canada and 
the Minister of Finance were indebted to the friendly inter- 
vention of Mr. Erastus Wiman for bringing the Seoretary 
of State and the Minister of Finance together. Now, I am 
bound to say that I believe inso doing Mr. Wiman rendered 
this country a very valuable service. I have no doubt what- 
ever from what has transpired that had not Mr. Wiman 
proposed and arranged that interview, had not the Finance 
Minister gone down to Washington or New York whichever 
it might be and interviewed Mr. Bayard, I have no doubt 
from the dangers which menaced Canada, from the danger- 
ous complications that were ahead, a very perilous state of 
things might have ensued, I think it is only due toa man who 
has been much abused and much vilified by the hon. gentle- 
mau’s colleagues, by his supporters and the press supporting 
those hon. gentlemen that attention should be drawn here 
and in the most public manner to the service that Mr. 
Wiman rendered to his native country on that occasion, 
and I trust both the hon. gentleman and his col- 
leagues and supporters and the press supporting them 
now that the Minister of Finance has practically recognised 
this great service on the part of Mr. Wiman, will speak of 
that gentleman in future with the respect due to one who 
has rendered a very important service to his country. I 
believe myself the hon, Minister of Finance likewise ren- 
dered a valuable service in this, that although like his col- 
leagues he had been misled into a very vicious policy, 
when he was brought face to face with the situation he 
then understood how critical it had become, and from that 
time he applied himself seriously and in earnest to extri- 
cate us from the dilemma in which we had been placed. 1 
cannot but believe that the hon. gentleman in his heart of 
hearts had desired—and as I said I think there is no dis- 
guising the fact after what Mr. Bayard has said—that he 
at any rate informally acquiesced in the proposal which 
Mr. Bayard made to us, to close this difficulty on lines 
something closeiy akin to unrestricted reciprocity. Sir, 
the hon, gentleman, in the course of his speech, made a 
very remarkable allusion indeed, and to which 1 wish to 
call the special attention of this House, to the subject of 
commercial union. The hon, gentleman told us 
that he did not meet a man of any _ party 
among American statesmen who would not hold up 
both hands for commercial union with Canada, but he also 
told us that “ the proposition of unrestricted reciprocity ’— 
and mark those words— of free trade with the United 
States, with the privilege to make our own tariff with the 
rest of the world,” he says, “I did not meet a man with an 
intelligent head on his shoulders who would talk about such 
a thing fora moment. Sir, they treated that proposition 
with scorn.” What was the proposition that those gentle- 
men treated with scorn, and what was it that the hon. 
gentleman had suggested to them as unrestricted reciprocity ? 
_ The hon, gentleman continues: ‘They said: Do you sup- 
pose that we intend to make a free trade arrangement with 
Canada, to adopt free trade with England and to destroy the 
position that we occupy in relation to all the vast industries 
of the country.” Sir, does the hon. gentleman suppose that 
any man on this side of the House, or any sane individual, 
would be idiotic enough to suppose that the Americans 
would consent at the present moment to enter into an 
arrangement with Canada which involved free trade with 
England and all the world, Does not the hon, gentleman 
know perfectly well that if that was the construction he 
placed on unrestricted reciprocity ; if, as appears from the 
Sir RrioHARD CaRTWRIGHT, 


very words he has quoted, he gave those American 
statesmen to understand that unrestricted reciprocity with 
Canada meant free trade with England and practically 
therefore with all the rest of the world of course they would 
refuse it, Sir, that is not unrestricted reciprocity. We 
know very well, and I was at pains to make it manifest, 
that if we get unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States we must discriminate in a great number of articles 
against the mother country. Sir, I say that the hon. gentle- 
man has shown conclusively here that no American states- 
man ; not one of all those he met on the other side, had said 
the least thing in opposition to such a scheme of unrestricted 
reciprocity as was proposed from this side of the House or 
as any man here has supposed possible. What they declared 
and what appears from the hon. gentleman’s own language 
in the clearest terms was, that they were not prepared for 
free trade with England and consequently as I have said 
with the rest of the world. 1 am a little at a loss to under- 
stand how the hon. gentleman could have so misrepresented 
the case as it is apparent from his own words he did mis- 
represent it. He must have done this I think for the express 
purpose of getting a refusal, and of being able to tell the 
House that he offered unrestricted reciprocity and that 
all American statesmen has refused it. He may have 
desired to obtain that reply or otherwise those men 
would never have replied to him as he states they have 
done. They did not reply: We cannot make a free trade 
arrangement with Canada; but they did say: We cannot 
adopt free trade with England, we cannot, destroy the posi- 
tion we occupy in relation to the vast industries of this 


country, I have this to say that the speech of the Minister 


of Finance shows in the clearest possibie manner the insin- 
cerity, to say the least of it, of the attacks that were made 
from that side of the House on the gentlemen on this side 
of the House with respect to this question of unrestricted 
reciprocity. If it. was so disloyal, if it was so unreasonable 
and if it was so treasonable, how was it in the name of wonder 
that the hon. gentleman could have come to enter into 
negotiations with Mr. Bayard or to make: a proposition 
which he himself says amounted to unrestricted reciprocity. 
Sir, the practical fact’ of the matter is that the Government 
has been at sea on this question as it has been at sea on 


almost every other question connected with our relations — 


with the United States, Apparently the Government of 
Canada have adopted this one guiding rule and this one 
only “ brag and bluster and bully,” and then when you are 
confronted with a determined foe haul down your flag. That 
appears to be the policy of the Government and nothing else, 


That was the policy pursued with the Province of Manitoba, 


Have we forgotten, Sir, how a year ago this House re- 
echoed with denunciations of the gentlemen on this side 
because they propose a course in accordance with right and 
justice to Manitoba, Sir, the concession was not made in 
answer to remonstrances, the concession was made in answer 
to threats, and not until those threats had assumed the most 
formidable proportions did hon, gentlemen relax their 
tyrannical interference with the rights of our sister Pro- 
vince. So, Sir, has it been in the case with those fisheries, 
There was bully and bluster and brag and various vexatious 
customs relations which irritated, and exasperated the 
Americans as my hon, friend told us, and then, Sir, when 
they are brought face to face with the results of their own 
conduct, and when they found there was serious peril, they 
hauled down their flag and we are compelled to make this 
capitulation, for it is nothing else, and this surrender of our 
admitted legal rights. So it was, Sir, a week ago with 
respect to this statutory proposal which their Minister of 
Justice and First Minister declared could not be granted 
without treason to the rights of the people of this country. 
A week after when a retsliatory Bill was put on the Table of 
Congress we found those gentlemen issuing a proclamation 
granting the very concessions which they declared could not 
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be made without treason to the country. Sir, I venture to say 
that perhaps within a twelve month, at al] events within no 
very distant period, will it be found—if those hon. gentlemen 
remain where they are—that they will deal with the pre- 
posal I had the duty to submit the other night, I have 
this one thing to say to them. I fear it will be found in 
that case as it has been found in many others, and as is apt 
to be found in all such cases that the longer they wait the 
worse our bargain will be. This is a simple repetition of 
the ease of the Sybil’s books. The longer you delay a fair 
understanding the higher the price you have to pay and 
the worse your bargain will be. Iam not going to detain 
the House any longer, I thank the hon. members for the 
patience with which they have listened to me, I trust that 
the hon. gentlemen who have found themselves in such a 
position as this will at any rate bear in mind the humili- 
ation they are inflicting upon the people of Canada and 
will conduct the controversy in such a manner that if they 
are finally obliged to recede, they may not be confronted 
with their own declarations that to recede as they now 
propose to do is treasonable and contrary to the best in- 
terests of the country. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Mr, Speaker, the hon. 
gentleman who has just taken his seat with his usual style 
bas varied the discussion by forgetting the subject 
before him and attacking those who sit opposite him. 
He describes the policy of the present Government as a 
policy of brag and bluster. Has he not described exactly 
his own attitude at the time he made that speech ? Was his 
speech anything from beginning to end but an exhibition 


~ of brag and bluster ? He says the Government have also 


been at sea with their policy—they have had no guiding 
line, Mr, Speaker, we have been at sea three times, and 
we came safely to land each time. The hon. gentleman 
was at sea too, but he suffered shipwreck; that is the 
difference between the policy of the Government and the 
policy of the Opposition, There is no pleasing hon. gentle- 
We cannot know what their line of opposi- 
tion is, because there are so many lines. The hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last says that he does not think there was 
much humiliation in making the treaty, but the humilia- 
tion was in the pretences of the Government—in their 
various despatches of a year ago. The hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) says it was one vast surrender, one 
vast. humiliation. The hon. member for Queen’s, P..I. 
(Mr. Davies) says that it was no humiliation—that those 
concessions ought to have been made two years ago. How 
are we to find out where we are wrong? We can justify 
ourselves by the views of any one member of the Opposi- 
tion by quoting the speech of some other member of the 
Opposition. The hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) commenced his attack by repeating 
his statement, that he made a little while ago, that among 
the greatest blunder we had ever committed was having 
taken this inauspicious moment for attempting to 
make this treaty. But, Sir, the treaty is the 
consequence of the communication that passed a year 
ago between my hon. friend and Mr, Bayard. The hon. 
gentleman, after stating that it was the most inauspicious 
blunder that was ever committed by a government, com- 
mends Mr. Wiman, and says he conferred a great benefit on 
Canada by asking my hon. friend to go down and commence 
the negotiations which ended in this treaty. After the nego- 
tiations commenced a year ago, were we to stop them ? We 
were either right or wrong. In following up the lead or 
the hint which had been given by Mr. Wiman, which 
resulted first in this semi-official communication between 
those two gentlemen, which was followed up in England, 
and which after long correspondence and long diplomatic 
delays culminated in this treaty—after the negotiations 
were once commenced, we should have been guilty of a 


great rudeness in the first place, and a great diplomatic 
blunder in the second place, if we had taken any step either 
by laches or by positive refusal, to break off the negotia- 
tions which we had to a certain degree created under the 
wise instigation and advice of Mr. Wiman. But it is very 
singular, Mr. Speaker, that the hon, gentleman thinks it 
was a great blunder and stupidity for us to attempt to make 
a treaty in the immediate proximity of a presidential elec- 
tion; and yet, if you look at the hon. gentieman’s own 
resolution, which we voted down the other day, you will 
find that he, in the immediate proximity of a presidential 
election, says : 

‘Tt is further expedient that the Government of the Dominion should 

take steps at an early date to ascertain on what terms and conditions 
arrangements can be effected with the United States for the purpose of 
securing full and unrestricted trade therewith.” 
The hon, gentleman actually lays it down as our duty to 
open negotiations at this moment, the most inauspicious 
time, just before the presidential election, when party strife 
and party rivalries would prevent any successful negotia- 
tions. It was all wrong in us to make any proposition a 
year ago and attempt to carry it out; it is all very right in 
the hon. gentleman to suggest that now we should com- 
mence de novo negotiations for a treaty. How does the hon. 
gentleman reconcile the position ? I am sure he cannot, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Yes, I can. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. He might try, but his 
success would be jnst as dubious as was the success of the 
whole resolution the moment before the vote was taken 
upon it. The hon. gentleman wandering away from the 
subject, takes up the old cry that we should make our own 
treaties, and he says that England dare not back us—that 
England would support her colonies against any other na- 
tion, but would not venture tv do so against the United 
States. The hon. gentleman has read very carefully the 
speech of my hon. friend the Minister of Finance, and he 
knows everything that is contained in it: My hon. friend 
took the opportunity of stating that he had received full 
support from the representatives especially chosen by Hng- 
land—to use a phrase fashionable now-a-days, unrestricted 
support from Mr. Chamberlain, the British ambassador— 
aye, and from the British Government that stood behind 
ail three; and if there is anything wrong in that treaty, if 
there is any humiliation concerned in it, that hamiliation 
has not been forced upon Canada by the British Govern- 
ment, or the British plenipotentiaries associated with my 
hon, friend ; my hon. friend takes the whole responsibility 
or shares the responsibility of having made that treaty. 
After my hon, friend made that statement, there was no 
appropriateness in the hon. gentleman bringing in the old 
cry that Canada should make her own treaties. In effect, 
Canada has made her own treaties of late years, and will in 
future make her own treaties -—— 


Mr. MITCHELL. Not much. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. And she will have this 
advantage, that when those treaties require to be enforced, 
she will have not only the moral, but the material support 
of the mother country at her back. The hon, member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) was exceedingly severe in his attack, 
first upon the conduct of the Government in the last two 
or three years, and then equally severe upon their abandon- 
ment of that course. The hon, gentleman quoted with 
approbation apparently, the statement made by fishermen 
who are caught in the act of poaching, in the act of break- 
ing the law, and who of course at once complain to their 
Government. Why, Mr. Speaker, the smuggler who is 
caught in the act and whose goods are seized, always com- 
plains against the officer who seizes the goods. So the 
trespasser on our waters, who is caught preparing to fish 
or with a cargo of fish which he has just taken, always 
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complains to his Government; and it is a mistake and a| vantage by those arbitrations, that the hon. gentleman 


mistake and a misfortune in the practice of the American 
Government that they do not do as England does and as 
Canada has always done—before they communicate the un- 
authenticated charge of the poacher or trespasser or smuggler 
inquire into the facts; but they assume it to be true with or 
without proof, they make it a matter of diplomatic corres- 
pondence, and send a complaint to the British ambassadors. 
England will not take that course, Canada will not take 
that course. Whenever a Canadian makes a charge of being 
illused by the American Government or officials, before we 
formulate the complaint, before we forward it to Her 
Majesty’s Government or representatives, we take care to 
collect the evidence. We make sure that we have proof of 
the case before annoying the American Government by 
transmitting the complaint and claim for damages under it. 
We ascertain by a reasonable amount of evidence that there 
is a primd facie case before we formulate the charge or 
claim any damages. The American Government takes the 
other and the more unfortunate and more unwise course, 
and hence all this irritation. HKvery man, every rascal who 
has wilfully broken the law, who has been breaking the 
law with the knowledge and the desire to break it, makes, 
when he is caught in the act, his complaint; that complaint 
is published in the next newspaper, and the American 
Government without enquiry sends it on to the British 
Ambassador. Thus these complaints are sent to Canada 
and we have looked into them, and the hon. Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries has shown, how utterly devoid of all 
semblance of truth these complaints are, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. The hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) has, as I have already raid, stated he 
does not see there is so much humiliation in the treaty 
itself; that it isa concession we ought not to be proud of, 
perhaps, but which we were compelled to accept. It was 
said of the treaty of Amiens, between England and the first 
Napoleon, that it wasa treaty everybody was glad of but 
nobody was proud of. The hon. gentleman, I suppose, 
considers this treaty as being in the same category: The 
treaty of Amiens was, however, a treaty of peace, it was a 
treaty that gave England an opportunity to rest, and it was 
a treaty that enabled England to prepare and carry out 
successfully the more fierce contest that afterwards arose, 
However, this treaty is one that we may fairly congratulate 
ourselves upon. It is a treaty of mutual concessions. It is 
a treaty of poace, it is, a harbinger to be hoped, 
of years and years of peace, of friendly intercourse, 
of increasing trade, of developing commerce, and 
of friendly and social as well as commercial increase. 
It isemphatically a treaty of peace made between two 
peoples speaking the same language, and having the same 
principles of government, and the same principles of civili- 
_ Sation and of social intercourse and social position. If, at 
any rate, it be considered only as a treaty of peace, it is of 
the highest value, and we would have the right to be proud 
of such a treaty if it bring in all those results, unless thers 
were any unworthy concessions in the arrangement which 
brought about those results. 1s there anything unworthy 
in this treaty? It is one of mutual consent. Hon. gentle- 
men opposite say it is one of unconditional surrender, and 
that there is no concession on the part of the United States. 
In the first place, with respect to the question of the head 

land, that has been disposed of by the hon, member for 
Albert (Mr. Weldon), When you find that the ten miles 
span between the headlands has been adopted by so many 
nations, there can be no humiliation in our adopting the 
same measure. The hon. gentleman says we ought not to 
have yielded, that we ought to have left it to arbitration, 
and that we should have succeeded in our extreme preten- 
sions. Sir, the system of arbitration is preferable to war, 
but I do not think Canada or England has found great ad: 

Str Jonn A. MacponAp. 


advocates for the first time. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 1 did not say that, 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. My hon. friend said cer- 


tainly that it ought to be left toa tribunal, and that a tri- 
bunal could not find otherwise than that our pretensions 


were well founded. We have had several arbitrations, and - 


the complaint of Canada has been that they were unsuccess- 
ful. We would have to leave this question to be settled by 
some friendly power. What chance would we have to get 
justice against the United States and against this pro- 
vision in a treaty among any of the nations, most of whom 
have already adopted the ten miles distance as the measure 
of the bays which belong to a country ? Leave it to France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, which have already agreed 
that that is a reasonable provision and sufficiently indicates 
those bays that ought to be considered as belonging exclu- 
sively to the nation of whose country they form indents, 
and we would not have the slightest chance of getting a 
favorable ruling against a provision and contention of that_ 
kind. The hon, gentleman says we have received no con- 
cessions. If the hon. gentleman will read those despatches 
that he speaks of carefully, he will find that the United 
States contended that, notwithstanding the Treaty of 
1818, notwithstanding the restrictions of that convention, 
subsequent commercial treaties with England had so 
widened the principles of trade intercourse that those 
restrictions held originally with respect to the convention 
of 1818 were swept away. You will find Mr. Bayard con- 
tends that under the various commercial arrangements and 
treaties between England and the United States, the United 
States had a right to buy bait. You will find that conten- 
tion in every one of his despatches. That contention was 
opposed in the correspondence of Canada, and in the 
various minutes prepared by the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries. They also concluded 
that under a fair reading of the Washington Treaty of 1871, 


under the binding clause, they had acquired the right of _ 


transhiproent of their fish. That was resisted and properly 
resisted by Canada. They had no such rights as they con- 
tended they had; the treaty arrangements between England 
and the United States had in no degree affected the con- 
struction of the Convention of 1818 and the restrictions 
in that Convention. Those were the contentions of my hon. 
friend, and those two points have been conceded by the 
United States. No concession, the hon. gentleman 
has said, has been made by the United States, but 
everything has been surrendered by Canada. The 
United States have had everything asked for. They 
contended that they had a right to buy bait and that 
the refusal of the Canadian authorities to allow the fishing 
vessels to buy bait was an infringement of the treaties be- 
tween England and the United States for which they claim- 
ed redress. You find in this treaty that they give up that 
whole point, that they agree that no vessel can buy bait 
except by a license from Canada, and, if the vessel does not 
get that license, it is liable to all penalties of a breach of 
the law, Is that not any concessions? Then, they cannot 
get the right to buy it unless they give our fishermen the 
right to sell their fish in the United States. There was no 
concession in regard to the transhipment either. If you 
read the letter and the despatches of Mr. Bayard, you will 
find that the Americans claimed that they had a right to 
tranship uoder the treaty between the two nations, and 
they claimed that this was not only a hardship but an irre- 
gularity, that we should refuso them the right to tranship 
their fish, having adopted the bonding system. Now, 
under the treaty, they give up that system, and they 
ask us, and we give them the right to tranship their 
fish so soon as we haye the right to sell our fish to 
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them. In fact, this is a treaty of mutual concession. 
It is a fair treaty and a just treaty, a treaty which 
is honorable to both parties. The hon. gentleman 
says, why did you make such extreme pretensions if you 
were not going to carry them out? Are there any of these 
pretensions that the hon. gentlemen do not say now are 
legal? Do hon. gentlemen opposite say we were not justi- 
fied in making these pretensions? Is not the charge now 
made that we have given away our just pretensions ? Then, 
if that be so, we cannot be charged with acting with brag 
and bluster in making those pretensions which the hon. 
_ gentlemen opposite are obliged to admit were justifiable by 
_the law of nations and by the treaties themselves. You 
~ will remember that there was a special reason why they 
pretensions or these claims of right, because they are not 
only pretensions but they are claims of right, were made. 
They were made at the initiation of this correspondence, 
at the initiations of these attempts to bring on negotiations 
and carry them to a successful result, At the time those 
negotiations were commenced, it was supposed by Canada, 
and it was in fact supposed by the United States as well, 
that the question of the fisheries would arise, and certainly 
when Canada was asserting all her rights, she asserted 
these extreme pretensions that the hon. gentleman speaks 
of, because it was supposed that the Americans 
would ask for the right to the inshore fisher- 
ies We supposed, when negotiations were com. 
menced, that, as in 1854 and as in 1871, the 
right to fish within the three-mile limit would be asked for 
by the Americar. How we were to be compensated, whether 
by an extension of trade or by a money payment, was in the 
future of uncertainty, but we supposed that would be one of 
the demands which the Americans would make. In that 
case, it was necessary for us to hold out the utmost of our 
claims against the possibility of their desiring to get the 
three-mile inshore fisheries, and to insist that these inshore 
fisheries should be protected under the strict terms of the 
Convention of 1818. The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) spoke about the humiliation of our giving away the 
territorial rights of Canada for money in 1871. I remember 
very well when that treaty was discussed in this House. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). If the hon. gentleman will allow 
me, I said nothing about giving away territorial rights in 
1871, Isimply spoke in reference to the territorial rights 
under the treaty which is now under consideration. I spoke 
of certain sacrifices which were made by the Treaty of 1871, 
but I said nothing whatever about the territorial rights. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The hon. gentleman spoke 
about his objections to giving away the inshore fisheries for 
money. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). No, I did not. 


Sir JOUN A. MACDONALD. Then I am much mis- 
taken. Perhaps this is caused by the recollection of the 
fierce attacks which were made upon me in 1872 by the 
hon. gentleman and those who surround him, when I was 
called Judas Iscariot, when I was told that I had sold the 
territorial rights of Canada for thirty pieces of silver. Ido 
not know whether some hon, gentlemen did not say that I 
was Benedict Arnold. At any rate I remember that the 
hon. gentleman’s leader, who, [ regret to see, is not now in 
his place, Mr, Mackenzie, declared that he looked with 
loathing upon that portion of the treaty which provided 
for an arbitration under which the Americans were to pay 
a money consideration for the difference between the value 
of our ficheries and theirs. That idea was rung all through 
the country, and I had some fear for my personal safety 
when I returned from Washington, because of the sacrifice 
which I bad made of the honor of Canada, according to the 
statements of these gentlemen; but, after we went out of 
power, and those hon. gentlemen came in, their views 


changed, they carried to successful completion that arran- 
gement, and the then Minister of Marine and Fisheries, who 
is now no more, Sir Albert Smith, got his title for carrying 
to successful completion the sacrifice which they said I had 
been guilty of. That bon. gentleman got that honor for the 
work which was done, in fact, by the hon. member for North- 
umberland (Mr. Mitchell.) The whole treaty at present is, 
as I have stated, honorable to both sides. There are mutual 
concessions on both sides. In the first place, in reference 
to the headlands, there is a reasonable arrangement, be- 
cause all civilised nations have accepted the same limita- 
tion. Then, as respects bait, we have agreed to give bait 
to the American fishermen, if they allow our fish in. Of 
course, we give them all other supplies. We have allowed 
them to come into our ports and purchase supplies, also for 
their homeward voyage. That is a kindly and a humane 
thing to do, that, if a fishing vessel has exhausted its sup- 
plies, it should be allowed to come into our ports and pur- 
chase its supplies; and, on the other hand, we gain for our 
traders and merchants the sale of those supplies, It is the 
same thing in regard to transhipment. It is of great advan- 
tage to the fishermen to be able to tranship their catch by 
our railways, instead of being compelled to go far away 
from their fishing ground. Onthe other hand, our rail- 
ways get the advantage of that transhipment, and a 
very considerable item it was in the receipts of the 
Intercolonial Railway before it was stopped. So, Sir, 
you can go on with every one of the items of this 
treaty, and you will find that it is governed by a spirit of | 
mutual concession, by aspirit of give and take, It is 
honorable to both nations, it is honorable to all parties, and 
above all things, it is beneficial to all parties, a3 it puts an 
end to all this irritation, it puts an end to all these quarrels 
and it makes us good neizhbors instead of bad neighbors; 
and my hon. friend and the plenipotentiaries who acted 
with him, and the majority of this House, Iam sure, will 
see, and justly see, the blessings that will be given to 
peacemakers, 


Mr. LAURIER. I do not rise with the attention of ad- 
ding to this already lengthy discussion. I frankly admit 
that upon this question I have not made such a study as 
would enable me to discuss it ad libitum. I rise simply for 
the purpose of stating for the fourth or fifth time, since it 
is not yet understood on the other side, what is the policy 
of the Opposition upon this question, Sir, in the course of 
along parliamentary career the hon. leader of the Gov- 
ernment has had to meet many different accusations. 
He has just told us that he has been compared 
to Judas Iscariot, he has just told us that he has 
been accused of being another Benedict Arnold. There 
is one thing, however, which the right hon, gentle- 
man has never been charged, he has never been 
charged with dulness of intellect; and I am surprised, 
knowing his qualities as we see them exemplified in this 
House, that, after having heard the speeches which have 
been delivered on this side of the House on this question, 
he does not yet understand the policy of the Opposition in 
regard to it. Sir, it has already been explained by my hon, 
friend from Prince Edward Island (Mr. Davies), by 
my hon. friend from Halifax (Mr. Jones), by my hon. 
friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills), and lastly, by my hon. 
friend from Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), and I tell him 
for the fourth or fifth time now that the policy of the Oppo- 
sition upon this question is simply this : That, while assert- 
ing that the treaty is a surrender of most valuable rights 
that belong to Canada, still, itis the duty of Canadians to 
adopt this treaty, because it will put an end to a most dan- 
gerous state of things. That is the only reason we have to 
advance for the course which we propose to take on this 
occasion, The treaty is a concession of rights that belong to 
ua, that should have been retained to us; but still, Sir, in face 
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of the dangerous aspect which things have taken, it is better 


to adopt the treaty and have this vexed question settled | 


forever. We agree altogether on this side of the House 
with the statements which were made the other day by the 
Minister of Finance when introducing this question, that 


the greatest calamity which could befall the civilised world | 


would be an armed collision between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. When we consider that England 
and the United States to-day are the two foremost among 
civilised nations, that their trade exceeds the trade of all 
other nations, we are appalled at the results that would fol- 
low an armed collision between those two nations. I say 
further, it would not only be a fratricidal war, but it would 
be almost as criminal and as guilty asa civil war. There 
is no reason whatever why the two branches of the English- 
speaking race, the United States and Canada and England, 
should ever come to war, and if such an event were ever to 
take place I would look upon it, and everybody would look 
upon it, as the greatest catastrophe which could befall the 
civilised world. The position of things in reference to this 
question was such that an actual war between England and 
the United States was neither a remote nor an impossible 
contingency. Much more, Mr. Speaker, we are already 
threatened with imminent commercial war. A Bill had 
been passed by the American Congress which empowered 
the President at any moment to close all commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada, We allagree 
with the language of the Minister of Finance upon thie 
question when, speaking upon the probable result of such a 
commercial war, he said: 

“T need not tell you that that Bill meant commercial war, that it 
meant ro. only the ordinary suspension of friendly feeling and inter- 
course between two countries, but that it announced much more than 
that. Ifthat Bill had been brought into operation by the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, [have no hesitation in saying that 
we stood in a relation to that great country of commercial war, and the 
line is very narrow which separates a commercial war between two 
countries from an actual war.’ 

That was the position with which we were face to face and 
that is the position which this treaty would put an end to, 
Now, Sir, what was the cause of that unfortunate condition 
of things, that prospect of war between the two nations ? 
The cause was no other than the harassing policy which had 
been followed by the present Government with regard to 
American fishermen. There was no other cause, It is to be 
noted that the American Government did not contend for 
any other powers under the treaty. The hon. gentleman 
said a moment ago that the American Government had 
advanced contentions from which they have receded under 
the present treaty, that they had contended under the treaty 
for the right to purchase bait. Nothing of the kind. I take 
direct issue with the right hon. gentleman, and I say unhesi- 
tatingly that the American Government never contended 
that under the treaty they had aright to purchase bait, and 
that point cannot be made clearer than by the language of 


the President himself when transmitting the treaty to the}. 


This is what he said: 


“ The right of our fishermen under the Treaty of 1818 did not extend 
to the procurement of distinctive fishery supplies in Canadian ports and 
harbors; and one item supposed to be essential, to wit, bait, was plainly 
denied them by the explicit and definite words of the Treaty of 1818, em- 
phasised by the course of the negotiations and expressed decisions which 
preceded the conclusion of that treaty.” 


Senate. 


So, Mr, Speaker, the statement of the right hon. gentleman 
that the Americans, under the treaty, yield any of their 
former pretensions, falls to the ground. They get every- 
thing, we receive nothing in exchange. As [I said, the 
cause which produced this unfriendly feeling between the 
two countries, the cause which threatened us with retaliation 
was the policy followed by the present Government with 
regard to American fishermen. We have been told to-day 
that the American fishermen were not subjected to any 


harassing process, that it was only the smuggler, only the 
Mr. Laurier, 


poacher who complained and who was ever complaining 
under such circumstances. But that is not the view taken 
by the American Government. The American Government 
did not take the view that it was only the poacher and 
the smuggler that were harassed by the regulations of the 
Government; on the contrary they take the ground that it 
was nothing but the policy of the Canadian Government 
that had been harassing in every instance. Again J cite 
from the message of the president : 

‘« The history of events in the last two years show that no feature of 

Canadian administration was more harassing and injurious than the 
compulsion upon our fishing vessels to make formal entry and clearance 
on every occasion of temporarily sseking shelter in Canadian ports and 
harbors. ” 
It was these customs regulations touching American fishing 
vessals, compelling them to make entrances and clearances 
on every occasion, which harassed the A nerican fishermen 
and created intense indignation that resulted at length in 
the retaliation Bill. Take the Bill itself, Whatis the grouad 
of the Bill? The ground is that American fishermen are 
harassed and oppressed by Canadian authorities, and the 
ground upon which the President was authorised to close 
commercial intercourse between the United States and 
Canada was simply this fact, that American fishermen were 
harassed and oppressed by Canadian authorities. The 
language of the Bill mukes this very clear. It states: 

“ That whenever the President of the United States shall be satisfied 
that American fishermen are visiting or being in the waters or at any 
ports or places of the British dominions of North America, are or then 
lately have been denied or abridged in the enjoyment of any rights 
secured to them by treaty or law, or are or they lately have been 
unjustly vexed or harassed in the enjoyment of such rights, or subjected 
to unreasonable restrictions, regulations or requiremenss in respect to 
such rights; or otverwise unjustly vexed or harassed in said waters, 
ports or places, or whenever the President of the United States shall be 
satisfied that any such fishing vesseis or fishermen having a permit 
under the laws of the United States to touch and trade at aay port or 
ports, place or places, in the British dominions of North America, are 
or then lately have been denied the privilege of entering such port or 
ports, place or places, in the same manner and under the same regula- 
tions as may exist therein applicable to trading vessels of the most 
favored nations, or shall be unjustly vexed or harassed in respect 
thereof, or otherwise be unjustly vexed or harassed therein, or shall 
be prevented from purchasing such supplies as may there be lawfully 
sold to trading vessels of the most favored nation; or whenever the 
President of the United States shall be satisfied that any other vessels 
of the United States, their masters or crews so arriving at or being in 
such British waters or ports or places in the British dominions of North 
America, are or then lately have been denied any of the privileges therein 
accorded to the vessels, their masters or crews of the most favored nation 
or unjustly vexed or harassed in respect of the same, or unjustly vexed 
or harassed therein by the authorities thereof, then, and in either or all 
of such cases it shall be lawful and it shall be the duty of the President 
of the United States in his discretion.” 

This is the whole tenor of the Bill; there is no other ground 
for authorising the President to come to that unfortunate 
conclusion except this one fact, that American fishermen 
had been lately harassed by Canadian authorities, The 
retaliation Bill was passed, and then we had to face the 
most deplorable condition that perhaps at any moment the 
President would issue a proclamation which at once would 
close our ports to all trade between the two nations. The 
prospects were simply alarming when we consider the 
amount of trade done day after day between the two na- 
tions, a trade involving millions and millions of dollars for 
exports and imports, and we can well conceive that if that 
proclamation had been putin force by the President its 
effect. would have reached every Canadian family and per- 
son ia the country. The Government at last were alarmed, 
and as my hon. friend to my left (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
has said, upon this occasion the Government did what they 
ever do—they always refuse to listen to representations, 
arguments and remonstrances, but they always yield to 
threats of violence, Inthe case of Manitoba not more 
than a week or two ago they yielded to threats of 
violence; and we had a very celebrated case three 
years ago when the half-breeds, who for seven years 
petitioned for redress and for seven years never received an 


the time to yield had come. 
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an answer. At last, when they not.only threatened but 
resorted to violence, they obtained from the Government 
what the Government refused to grant them during seven 
long years. In this instance, I venture to say, that if the 
United States Congress had not adopted this retaliation 
Bill, we wou!d not have to-day a treaty, but the question 
would have been in the same position it occupied in 
1885-6; but when Congress adopted a retaliation Bill at 
once, the Government saw they had gone far enough and 
As the First Minister has 
said, they were glad to avail themselves of the services of 
the gentleman who has been attacked during the last six or 
eight months as a traitor to his native land. Mr. Wiman 
has received an ample answer to all the charges made 
against him by the Conservative press. During the whole 
summer he was assailed and now he has his answer, and that 
from the Finance Minister himself; and the Finance Minis- 
ter has shown that Mr. Wiman has always remembered the 
interests of this his native country, and though he resides 
in a foreign country, his heart is always with Canada, 
After the mediation of Mr. Wiman, there was 
an interview between the Finance Minister and the 
Secretary of State of the United States, That interview 
was followed by correspondence, a correspondence of a 
most striking character. It was hoped that after the  cor- 
respondence the question would be settled in a manner 
most honorable to this country and most satisfactory to the 
two nations, that is to say, by an extension of the trade re- 
lations between the two countries. The correspondence 
which has taken place between Sir Charles Tupper and 
Mr. Bayard has often been quoted, but it can bear to be 
quoted again in the present discussion, and the view that 
the Opposition have taken, and still intend to take, on this 
question. Mr. Bayard, writing to Sir Charles Tupper, 
said: s 

“ The immediate difficulty to be settled is found in the Treaty of 1818 
between the United States and Great Britain, which has been questio 
vexata ever since it was concluded, and to-day is suffered to interfere 
with and seriously embarrass the good understanding of both coun- 
tries in the important commercial relations and interests which have 
come into being since its ratification, and for the adjustment of which 
it is wholly inadequate, as has been unhappily proved by the events of 
the past twoyears. Jam confident we both seek to atiain a just and 
permament settlemeut—and there is but one way to procure it—and 


that is by a straightforward treatment on a liberal and statesmanlike 
plan of the entire commercial relations of the two countries.” 


Sir Charles Tupper replied in a similar strain, saying : 


“ T entirely concur in your statement that we both seek to attain a 
just and permanent settlement—and that there is but one way to procure 
it—and that is by a straightforward treatment on a liberal and states- 
manlike plan of the entire commercial relations of the two countries.’’ 
The plenipotentiaries met, and no doubt the Canadian 
plenipotentiary had his correspondence in mind. He made 
a proposition upon this question, and the hon. gentleman 
has stated to the House that the offer he made to the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries was an offer of unrestricted recipro- 


city. The language used by the hon. gentleman the other 


day was as follows: 


‘‘ The hon. gentleman says the offer is unrestricte¢, and I intended it 
should be so. [ intended to give the Government of the United States 
the fullest opportunity of stating just how far they were prepared to go 
in reciprocal trade to Canada.” 

I am sure every one was delighted to hear that the Finance 
Minister, when acting as a British plenipotentiary, had 
offered to settle this question in,the direction of unrestricted 
reciprocity ; that he wanted to enter into negotiations with 
the American plenipotentiaries to ascertain how far they 
would go in the direction of reciprocity. He had a right 
to expect, in view of the correspondence which had taken 
place with Mr. Bayard, an answer of thesame nature. The 
American plenipotentiaries made an answer. We do not 
know what it was, and L will not discuss it; but we have. it 
on the language of the Minister the other day that the 
American plenipotentiaries receded altogether from. the 


position which had been assumed by Mr. Bayard in the cor- 
respondence, Mr. Bayard kad expressed his willingness 
and his desire to settle this question upon a broad basis 
and discuss the whole commercial relations between 
the two nations. The hon. gentleman has said that 
the Americans receded altogether from the position 
then assumed by Mr. Bayard. They receded, however, 
only from the position and not trom the principle. 
AsI understood the Minister, he simply said that the 
American plenipotentiaries considered—and this is what 
we would infer from the protocol laid before the House— 
that the time was not opportune or the occasion fitting to 
discuss that question, that the fishery dispute had to be 
settled by itself and that the question of commercial relations 
had to be settled by itself, and that the present occasion 
was not fitting to discuss the latter, leaving it open, there- 
fore for other negotiations to follow regarding the commer- 
cial relations of the two countries as a question by itself. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, this is the very proposal which my hon, 
friend the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright) has made, what he wishes the Canadian Govern- 
ment todo, The language of my hon. friend in substance 
is this: Since you have not been able to settle the question 
in regard to more extended commercial relations between 
the two countries in connection with the negotiation re- 
specting the fishery dispute, I ask you to send a commis- 
sioner to Washington in order to open up these very 
negotiations, And this, Mr, Speaker, is the policy which 
we intend to pursue. We want to approve the treaty and 
we give it our support, not because we approve of the treaty 
and think it is a good one, but because it puts an end 
to a vexed question between the two countries and 
that it will pave the way for entering into further negotia- 
tions to obtain reciprocal trade relatiois as we all desire, 
Now we are in the face it is true of a presidential clections, 
but we have the fact that the most influential statesman in 
the Democratic party; a man who no doubt speaks not 
only tor himself but for the President and a large section of 
the party, is already committed to that proposition and in 
favor of it. Therefore, I think that the occasion is most 
fitting to do the very thing which was moved the other day 
by my hon. friend ; that is to say, the Canadian Govern- 
ment should at an early day send a Commissioner to 
Washington to meet’ Mr. Bayard on the terms has laid 
down in his:letters to Sir Charles Tupper and discuss the 
question of more extended trade relations between the two 
countries and ascertain how far they are disposed to go in 
that direction. The occasion is most fitting and I invite 
the serious attention of the Government to this. I knowit 
will not carry. The hon. gentleman has sail that my 
friend made his motion in view of the presidential election. 
It is trae but my friend knew the Government would not 
agree to that motion. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Or he would not have 
made it, 


Mr. LAURIER. He would have madeit, and ke will make 
it next year and the year after. We are entering into that 
war now. The hon. gentleman did well know from his 
experience in the past that his motion would not carry the 
first time. Sir, it is not in the nature of things and accord- 
ing to our experience that his motion should carry a first 
time. The battle has to be waged more than once before 
the principles we contend for are carried. This time we 
made that motion knowing that defeat was staring us in the 
face, at least so far as this House was concerned, but we 
are determined to proceed, determined to proceed even if it 
were defeated next year, and even if it were defeated year 
after year until this motion is carried, as il is sure to be 
carried.some day. To nake a resumé of the policy of the 
Opposition it: is this: We will adopt this treaty because it 
is the best thing which can be obtained under the circum- 
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stances, because it puts an end to the state of things which 
had been created by the policy of gentlemen on the other 
side, and because it paves the way to obtain those trade 
relations which the whole people of Canada desire, although 
the Canadian Parliament may have voted it down for the 
_ present time, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, The hon. gentleman | succés pour le Canada, le dénouement tré3 heureux d’une — 


denied the statements that the Americans had set up any 
claim to bait and he quoted me as having said that the 
President sent a message after the treaty was made. I did 
not say anything about the President. I said Mr. Bayard 
claimed it. If he refers to the papers he will see that Mr, 
Bayard claimed it in the strongest manner and so did Mr. 
ees in his representation to the Government in Eng- 
land. 


M. JONCAS : M. l’Orateur, aprés les discours de maitre 
gui ont été prononcés sur la question qui nous occupe ac- 
tuellement ; aprés les plaidoyers éloquents que nous avons 
entendus d’un cété et de l’autre dela Chambre en faveur 
du traité que l’on nous demande maintenant de ratifier, ou 
contre Ce traité, il est peut-étre présomptueux de ma part 
de me lever dans cette Chambre et de prendre part au dé- 
bat. Mais, M. l’Orateur, je représente, sinon le seul comté 
maritime de la province de Québec, au moins le comté mari- 
time le plus intéressé 4 un réglement satisfaisant de 
cette question de pécheries, et jo croirais manquer 4 
mon devoir si je ne faisais part 4 cette honorable Chambre 
de ma maniére de voir sur ce sujet. 

Jeserai bref, car les arguments que l’on peut apporter en 
faveur du traité ont été complétement épuisés par ceux qui 
m’ont précédé, 

Il est une chose qui m’a frappé dans le débat auquel j’ai 
assisté: c’est que les honorables députés de ce cété-ci de la 
Chambre qui ont pris part au débat se sont gardés pour ainsi 
dire d’aborder la question qui fait le sujet méme de la discus- 
sion. Ils nous ont parlé de toutes esp.éces de sujots excepté du 
traité luirméme, Il nous ont parlé méme du monopole du 
Manitoba, Mais la question sur laquelle l’on semble le plus 
tenir a revenir, c’est la question de réciprocité et de libre- 
échange. Ce n’est pas mon intention de répondre A ces 
arguments qui n’en sont pas, mais je traiterai cette question 
au point de vue pratique et au point de vue commercial, 
laissant 4 des voix plus autorisées que la mienne de la 
traiter au point de vu légal et international, ce qui d’ail- 
leurs a déja été fait avec beaucoup de succés, : 

Avant d’aller plus loin, je veux répondre A une question 
que vient de poser l’honorable dépaté de Québec-Kst (M. 
Laurier). Il nousa demandé quelle était la cause de la 
difficulté qui a existé entre les Htats-Unis et le Canada, et 
qui a nécessité la nomination de la commission de Washing- 
ton d’ot est sorti le traité que nous sommes appelés mainte: 
nant a ratifier. L’honorable député de Québec-Est a sem- 
blé dire que la faute de cette difficulté en était au gouver- 
nement canadien, Jediscute ce point, M.1]’Orateur, et je 
crois que si l’honorable député se rappelle bien les faits, il 
admettra avec moi que /a cause de cette difficulté est due 
aux Américains qui ont donné avis au gouvernement de 
.. lour non-intention de renouveler le traité de Washington. Et, 

M.!’Orateur, le gouvernement de ce pays a donné une grande 
preuve de sa bonne volonté et de son esprit de conciliation 
lorsqu’au 30 juin de l’année 1835, il a permis aux pécheurs 
américains de continuer 4 faire la péche dans les eaux cana- 
diennes pendant six mois, afin de donner le temps aux deux 
nations, soit de nommer une commission, soit de prendre 
les moyens d’arriver 4 un réglement de cette question. 

Mais on reproche au gouvernement du pays d’avoir été 
trop sévére dans l’application de la clause premiére du 
traité de 1818. Et pendant que quelques-uns des hono- 
rables députés de ce cété-ci de la Chambre s’élévent contre 
la sévérité qu’a montrée le gouvernement canadien dans 


Yapplication de cette clause du traité, nous assistons en 
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méme temps au spectacle curieux d’autres députés de cette 
Chambre qui disent que le gouvernement n’a pas assez con- 
cédé et qu'il aurait di concéder encore plus. 

Je disais, ily a un instant, que je voulais traiter cette 
question au point de vue commercial et au point de vue 
pratique. Je prétends qu’au point de vue des intéréts cana: 
diens, le traité que l’on nous demande de ratifier est un 


question qui pouvait devenir la cause d’un conflit grave, et — 
qui constituait un danger réel pour nus institutions natio- 
nales et l’avancement et le dévelopement de notre com-_ 
merce. Je dis que malgré toutes les considérations politi- 
ques que l’esprit de parti peut inspirer, il n’est pas un 
Canadien sincére, non préjugé et non disposé d’avance a 
condamner tout ce qu’a fait le gouvernement actuel, qui ne 
lui prétera pas son concours pour en arriver 4 un arrange- 
ment final et satisfaisant de cette question. 

Sur une question de cette importance, je tiens que les ~ 
intéréts de parti doivent faire place 4 des vues plus larges, ~ 
plus nationales et surtout plus patriotiques. Pour pouvoir ~~ 
avec connaissance de cause et sainement juger si le traité 
que !’on nous demande actuellement de ratifier est préjudi- 
ciable ou favorable aux intéréts canadiens, il nous faut 
remonter a la cause méme de la difficulté qui a existé entre 
les Etats Unis et le Canada et qui a nécessité le traité 
actuel. Cette cause reposait entiérement sur une interpré- 
tation différente que faisaient de l’article premier du traité 
de 1818, les gouvernements canadien et américain. Cet 
article que je ne lirai pas en entier, contenait ce qui snit:— 


De permettre aux Américains d’entrer dans l’intérieur de nos baies 
et de nos havres pour y chercher un abri, pour réparer leurs avaries, 
pour acheter du bois et pour y prendre de l’eau, mais pour aucune autre 
fin quelconque. 

Cependant, M. l’Orateur, les Américains prétendaient 
qu’en vertu de certains traités de commerce intervenus 
entre les Etats-Unis et |’Angleterre aprés 1818, ils avaient 
le droit d’entrer dans nos havres pour s’y ravitailler, y 
décharger leur cargaisons et méme pour y acheter de la 
boitte ou de l’appat, 

Si done nous dégageons la question actuclle de tous les 
nuages techniques, politiques, légaux et internationaux 
qui l’entourent, nous arrivons au résumé suivant: les Amé- 
ricains prétendaient avoir droit, comme js viens de le dire, 
en vertu de certains traités de commerce intervenus apres 
1818, de se ravitailler dans nos ports et d’y acheter de 
Vappat. Nous, nous leur citions cet article premier du 
traité de 1818, et nous leur disions qu’ils devaient renoncer 
aux droits qu’ils réclamaient par ces traités. 

Maintenant, on nous a répété a satiété que le Canada avait 
tout cédé et que nous n’avions rien obtenu des Américains, 
Eh bien ! nous n’avons qu’a lire la correspondance intervenue 
entre les autorités américaines et les autorités canadiennes 
pour bien se convaincre que le secrétaire Bayard a insisté 
sur ces fuita—qui étaient pour les Américains la question la 
plus importante,—qu’ils avaient le droit de venir acheter de 
appt chez nous. Je ne dirai rien de la question des head- 
lands ou pointes qui a été traitée mieux que je ne pourrais le 
faire par plusieurs députés de la droite, et surtout par mon 
honorable ami le député d’Albert (M. Weldon). Je veux 
seulement répondre a ceux qui ont prétendu que les commis- 
saires canadiens 4 Washington nous avaient sacrifiés, qu’ils 
avaient abandonné tous nos droits, Comme je viens de le dire, 
il est facile de voir par la carrespondance intervenue entre 
les autorités canadiennes et américaines que le secrétaire — 
des Etats-Unis a toujours prétendu et toujours insisté sur le 
fait que les vaisseaux pécheurs américains avaient les mémes 
droits dans nos ports que les vaissseaux de commerce; quwils 
avaient le droit surtout d’y acheter de l’appat. 

Cette question de l’app4t est une question vitale pour les 
Américains, parce que certaines péches, et surtout la péche 
4 la morue qui se fait sur les grands bancs, ne peut étre 
rémunérative si les pdcheurs qui la font ne peuvent se pro- 
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curer de l’appat frais. Or, comment le traité actuel rdgle-t-il 
cette question ? L’article quinze du traité va nous le dire. 
Le voici : 

Lorsque les Etats-Unis aboliront les droits imposés sur l’huile de pois- 
son, Vhuile de baleine, l’hnile de phone, et le poisson de toutes sortes 
(4 exception du poisson conservé dans l’huile), provenant de la péche 
faite par les pécheurs du Canada et de Terreneuve, y compris le Labra- 
dor, ainsi que sur les futailles, barils, barillets et vaisseaux (cans) ordi- 
naires et nécessaires, et autres colis ordinaires et nécassaires contenant 
les produits ci-dessus mentionnés, les mémes produits, provenant de la 
péche faite par les pécheurs des Etats-Unis, ainsi que les colis ordinaires 
et nécessaires les contenant, tels que ci-dessus décrits, seront admis 
francs de droits au Oanada et 4 Terreneuve. 

Et lors de l’abolition de ces droits, et tant que les articles ci-dessus 
mentionnés pourront étre apportés aux Etats-Unis par des sujets britan- 
niques, sans qu’ils soient frappés de nouveaux droits, le privilége d’en- 
trer dans les ports, baies et havres des cOtes susdites du Canada et de 
Terreneuve sera accordé aux navires de péche des Ntats-Unis au moyen 
de permis annuels, délivrés gratuitement, pour les fins suivantes, savoir : 

1. L’achat de provisions, d’appat, de glace, seines, lignes, et tous autres 
approvisionnements et équipements ; 

2. Le transbordement du produit dela péche, pour étre expédié par 
tous moyens de transport ; 

3. L’engagement d’ équipages. 

_ Les approvisionnements ne seront pas obtenus par voie de troc ou 
échange, mais l’appat pourra |’étre. 

Les mémes priviléges seront continués ou donnés aux navires de péche 
du Canada et de Terreneuve sur les cOtes de |’ Atlantique appartenant 
aux Etats-Unis. 

Eh bien! M. l’Orateur, nous disons aux Américains: 
vous insistez sur une question trés importante pour vous ; 
une question vitale pour vos pécheurs. Nous vous permet- 
trons d’acheter de l’appat dans nos havres lorsque vous per- 
mettrez l’entrée en franchise du poisson canadien sur les 
marchés américains, Ht la clause 15iéme du traité que nous 
sommes appeler a notifier, ne me parait, certes, pas une 
concession, L’honorable député d’Halifax (M. Jones), je 
crois, dans son brillant discours prononcé au cours de ce 
débat, a parlé de cette question d’appat. Voici ce qu'il 
disait : 

The question with regard to bait is one of the greatest possible impor- 
tance. [tis one which lies at the root of the fishery question, and the 


Americans justly understood and appreciated its value when they secured 
the privilege of obtaining bait under this Treaty. 


Kh bien! honorable député fait ici une erreur. Les 
Américains ne se sont pas assurés, en vertu du traité, le droit 
d’acheter la boitte chez nous. I] est bien vrai qu’en vertu 
du modus vivendi, attaché au traité, les Américains auront ce 
droit pendant deux ans; mais pour exercer ce privilége, ils 
seront obligés de payer $1.50 par tonneau de chacun de 
leurs bateaux pécheurs. Je dis, de plus, que ce n’est pas un 
droit concédé aux pécheurs américains, mais seulement un 
privilége qu’on leur permet d’exercer. 

L’honorable député d’ Halifax continue : 

“ The result of the operation of this will be that the bankers going to 
the Western Banks commonly use clam bait, but those going to the 
Grand Banks, where they get the fish which are suitable for the larger 
markets, cannot expect to catch those fish without the use of fresh bait. 
They are a long way away from theirown home, and their frezh bait 
will only last a short time, and if they are compelled to return to their 
own ports to get fresh bait if they can, and the supply is doubtful, and 
they cannot always get it, they would, practically, be almost compelled 
to give up the business altogether. ”’ 

Ceci veut dire, M.1’Orateur, que siles Américains ne 
pcuvent venir dans nos ports acheter l’appat frais qui leur 
est nécessaire, ils ne pourront faire la péche profitablement. 
Kt je crois que l’honorable ministre des Finances (sir 
Charles Tupper), et les plénipotentiaires anglais a la Con- 
férence de Washington, ont sagement agi en insistant sur le 
droit que nous avions d’empécher les Américains de venir 
acheter de l’sp,.4t chez nous. 

L’honorable député d’ Halifax dit encore, que cette dispo- 
sition sera de nature 4 nuire aux pécheurs eanadiens, parce 
quelle aura pour effet de mettre |’enchére sur |’appat, et 
forcera les pécheurs canadiens 4 payer un prix plus élevé 
pour la boitte. Hh bien! l’honorable député a oublié deux 
choses : d’abord, que le nombre de pécheurs canadiens qui 
font la péche sur les grands bancs, et qui conséquemment 
ont besoin de venir ronouveler leur provision d’appat pério- 
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diquement, est bien moins grand qu’il ne pense,—ne com- 
prenant pas plus d’un quart de toute la population de 
pécheurs,—tandis que la plus grande partie, o’est-A-dire les 
trois quarts au moins, n’ont pas besoin d’acheter d’appat, 
mais peuvent aller en puiser 4 quelques pas de leurs demeu- 
res, Il a aussi oublié cette autre chose: c’est que les pécheurs 
canadiens peuvent librement pécher de l’appat dans les eaux 
canadiennes, en dedans de la limite de trois milles, ot est 
généralement pris l’appat ; tandis que les pécheurs améri- 
cains n’ont que le privilége d’acheter cot appat. 

J’ai insisté sur ce point parce que c’était réellement la 
question en dispute; c’était la cause véritable de la diffi- 
culté qui était intervenue entre les deux pays. 

Je pourrais bien facilement, pour rencontrer des argu- 
ments que quelques honorables députés de la gauche ont fait 
valoir contre la ratification de ce traité, citer opinion de 
la presse américaine afin de démontrer que le Canada n’a pas 
tout concédé, et que les Américains pensent, au contraire, 
qu'ils ont été sacrifiés. Mais je me bornerai a citer un arti- 
cle do la Tribune de New-York, en date du 22 février dernier, 
qui se lit comme suit: 


Le triomphe diplomatique du département d’Htat est un faible et inco- 
hérent compromis. Le texte complet du traité des pécheries nous per- 
met de comprendre la maniére que le secrétaire d’Htat considére le truc 
stupide par lequel il s’est préparé un triomphe décisif. Il n’a jamais 
rapproché ce sujet au poiat de vue des intéréts des Etats-Unis. Il a 
traité cette affaire comme une querelle internationale causée par une 
phrascologie ambigué d’un aneien traité et par un conflit de droits de 
péche. Ii a considéré cette affaire comme une simple controverse qui 
peut étre réglée par de nouvelles et meilleures définitions de ces droits 
et par une phraséologie plus claire des clauses controversées du traité 
de 1818. Ila négocié une convention sur cette base définissant la limite 
des trois milles, réglant la question des pointes de terre et désignant cer- 
tains priviléges commerciaux en addition au droit conféré aux pécheurs 
américains, il y a soixante-dix ans, pour obtenir “ |’abri, les réparations, 
le combustible et l’eau dans leg ports canadiens.” A son propre point 
de vue, il a réussi assez bien 4 ajuster ces questions techniques; mais 
méme s’il a fait cela, il n’a pas réussi 4 venger l’honneur de la nation 
en défendant les droits des citoyens engagés dans une controverse 
légale. 

fi a manqué en cela parce qu’il n’a jamais compris que l’honneur de 
la nation était compromis par les outrages sur les eaux canadiennes. 
Il n’y a rien dans ce traité pour prévenir le retour de ces insultes dans 
ley eaux canadiennes. O’est une convention qui sera aussi impopulaire 
au Canada qu’en Angleterre. lle n’offre point de base & un régle- 
ment de la question des pécheries. Elle devrait 6tre sommairement re- 
jetée par un sénat qui se respecte et qui est assez patriotique pour propo- 
ser une méthode plus compléte afin de protéger les droits des Htats- 
Unis. 


Eh bien ! tandis qu’on crie ici que le Canada est sacrifié, 
de l’autre cété de la ligne 45i6me le méme cri se fait aussi 
entendre. 

Voyons encore ce que le correspondant américain du 
journal Le Mail, de Toronto, écrivait au sujet du traité : 


Les priviléges commerciaux dans les ports canadiens accordés aux 
pécheurs américains ne doivent pas étre considérés comme une conces- 
sion; ce sont des droits qui appartiennent aux pécheurs américains, et 
on ne devrait pas les acheter aux prix de concessions, importantes ou 
non. la ligne frontiére défiaie dans le traité va certainement exclure 
les pécheurs américains du droit de pécher en dedans de trois milles 
sur la cOte sud de Terreneuve, et indéfiniment, au nord, sur les cétes 
vers le Labrador. Les pécheurs américains soutiennent qu’ils ont droit 
aux pécheries intérieures dans ces régions, et que ce droit n’aurait pas 
dai étre livré comme une chose de peu de valeur. Le refus aux Améri- 
cains par la Grande-Bretagne du droit d’acheter de la boitte est un aban- 
don du droit que les Etats-Unis ont toujours réclamé pour leurs 
citoyens, non-gseulement conformément au traité mais aussi conformé- 
ment aux principes reconnus du droit international et des gens. Le 
droit d’acheter de la boitte, aprés tout, était la principale réclamation 
des pécheurs américaing, aprés le droit d’entrer dans les ports pour 
acheter des approvisionnements et transférer leur poisson, et, sans le 
droit d’acheter de la boitte les pécheurs américains ont gagné peu de 
chose. Aucune invention n’a encore été imaginée afin de permettre aux 
Américains d’emporter assez de boitte dans leurs réfrigérateurs pour 
toute une expédition de péche, et le refus de permettre aux Canadiens 
de vendre de la boitte ne sera pas moins dommageable 4 ceux-ei que le 
refus du droit d’en acheter, aux Américains. 


On acité au cours de ce débat, le nom de M. Wiman, 
Vapétre du libre échange et de la réciprocité, Eh bien ! 
veut-on savoir ce que pense ce monsieur du traité actuel ? 
Voici ce qu'il disait au mois de février dernier, en réponse 

'4 un télégramme du Mail, lai demandant son opinion sur le 
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traité. Dans une dépéche adressée de Washington a ce 
journal, il dit ce qui suit: 

Que le traité, en autant que ses clauses sont connues, est, dans son 
opinion, le meilleur roglement d’une vilaine querelle, qu’on pouvait faire, 
dans les circonstances. Quoiqu’é premiére vue on puisse prétendre que 
ies intéréts du Canada ont été sacrifiés, on finira par reconnaitre que la 
Puissance y gagne plus qu’elle n’y perd. Les provisions du nouveau 
traité, dit M. Wiman, vont tendre 4 développer les relations entre les 
deux pays, et vont faire disparaitre un élément de conflit sérieux et dan- 
gereux qui les séparait gravement et menagait leur paix. 

Je termine ces remarques qui ont été un peu longues en 
disant avec M. Wiman que le traité actuel est le meilleur 
réglement possible et le dénouement heureux d’une vilaine 
question ; d’une question qui nous menagait d’un conflit 
grave. Ht honorable ministre des finances me permettra 
de le féliciter cordialement au nom des pécheurs que je 
représente d’avoir pris leurs intéréts d’une main si ferme, 
d’avoir su les protéger contre les empiétements des Améri- 
cains, et de nous avoir amené ce traité, qui, sil ne met fin 
pour toujours au conflit nous mettra au moins sur la voie 
d’un réglement final. 


Mr. ELLIS. I feel it my duty to speak on this subject 
and I would not have addressed the House at all were it not 
that probably I differ from gentlemen on that side of the 
House as well as my friends on this side on certain points. 
Several constructions have been put upon Mr, Bayard’s 
letter, but the conclusion I come to with regard to that pro- 
position to the Minister of Finance, was that this country 
should become an independent country : 

‘(Tt is evident that the commercial intercourse between the inhabit- 
ants of Canada and those of the United States has grown into too vast 
proportions to be exposed much longer to this wordy triangular duel, 
and more direct and responsible methods should be resorted to. * * * 

‘On the other hand, I believe [am animated by an equal desire to 
serve my own country; and trust to do it worthily. The immediate 
difficulty to be settled is found in the Treaty of 1818 between the United 
States and Great Britain, which has been gwestio vexata ever since it 
was concluded, and to-day is suffered to interfere with and seriously 
embarrass the good understanding of both countries in the important 
commercial relations and interests which have come into being since 
its ratification, and for the adjustment of which it is wholly inadequate, 
as has been unhappily proved by the events of the past two years.’ 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it is possible that the idea of commercial 
intercourge and commercial union or unrestricted reciprocity 
was in that, but it does appear to me looking at events which 
are transpiring now and with regard to which the House 
has not been taken into the confidence of the government, 
that it is the policy that this country should be independent 
and that Newfoundland should unite in that independence, 
& process Which is now going on at the present moment. 
He then said : 

“¢ Great Britain being the only treaty-making party to deal with the 
United States, the envoys of that Government alone are authorised 
to speak in her behalf and create her obligations. I presume you will 
be personally constituted a plenipotentiary of Great Britain to arrange 
here with whomsoever may be selected to represent the United States 
terms of agreement for a modus videndi to meet present emergencies 
and also a permanent plan to avoid all future disputes It appears 
to me that as matters now stand the colony of Newfoundland ought 
to be represented and included, for a single arrangement should 
suffice to regulate all the joint and several interests involved. I 
should, therefore, be informed speedily through the proper channel as 
to the authorisation and appointment by the Imperial Government 
of such representatives,” 

But, Sir, I listened with great attention the speech of the 
Minister of Finance and I have read it over very carefully 
since with regard to what Mr. Bayard meant by commercial 
union, Taking into account the statement made by the hon. 
the Minister of Finance that he himself was disappointed 
when he got there in regard to Mr. Bayard’s views it is 
impossible to get from the reference he made to that ques- 
tion any clear idea of what Mr. Bayard meant. It is true, 
reference was made to the desire of Mr. Bayard that we 
should follow in some way the commercial arrangement of 
the United States, or that there should be some reciprocity. 
But itis impossible to get any idea of what the Minister 
meant by what he did say. He said: 

Mr. Jonoas, 


‘CT did not meet an American stateman who would not hold up both 
hands for commercial union with Canada. Why, Sir? Because he 
knows that I would give Canada to the United States ; ho knows that 
you would occupy the degrading position of having a neighboring coun- 
try make your tariff. and impose the taxes upon you.” 

Mr. Bayard most distinctly declares that he has no desire 
to affect in any way the political independence of Canada. 
He says: 

‘“‘T say commercial because I do not propose to include, however in- 

directly, or by any intendment, however partial or oblique, the politi- 
cal relations of Canada and the United States, not to effect the legisla- 
tive independence of either country.” 
It is impossible that Mr. Bayard has made that statement 
in the letter, and that he should reconcile it with the 
statement which the hon. gentleman has made in regard to 
it, However that is a matter for Mr. Bayard and himself 
to settle. Mr. Bayard made a memorable statement in 
reference to the matter and I think I might quote his 
words ; 

“<T feel we stand at ‘ the parting of the ways.’ In one direction I can 
see a well assured, steady, healthful relationship, devoid of ba jealous- 
ies, and filled with the fruits of a prosperity arising out of a friendship 
cemented by mutual interests, and enduring because based upon justice ; 
on the other a career of embittered rivalry, staining our long frontier 
with the hues of hostility, in which victory means the destruction of an 
adjavent prosperity without gain to the prevalent party—a mutual, 
physical and moral deterioration which ought to be abhorrent to patriots 
on both sides, and which I am gure, no two men will exert themselves 
more to prevent than the parties to this unofficial correspondence.’’ 


But at the close of the negotiations, Mr. Bayard said : 


“ Ag he had expressed himself before, he felt that as a result of the 
controversies of the two preceding years, the two countries stood at the 
pene of the ways, and it became necessary to determine whether their 

uture should be in the direction of friendship and mutual convenience, 
or of unfriendliness and alienation. He hoped the work that had been 
done by the Conference would decide that question, and that the bonds 
of amity between the two countries would be strengthened by the ties of 
friendly and mutually beneficial intercourse.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the troubles which arose 
wore troubles almost entirely of our own creation. The hon, 
Minister himself could not get beyond the treaty. He says: 

‘* We offered to remove all causes of difference in connection with the 
fisheries; by an arrangement providing for greater freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse.” 

To this the American commissioners replied that they de- 
clined to take up that matter: 

‘Because the greater freedom of commercial intercourse so proposed 
would necessitate an adjustment of the present tariff of the United 
States by Congressional action, which adjustment the American pleni- 
potentairies consider to be manifestly impracticable of accomplishment 
through the medium of a treaty under the circumstances now existing ”’ 
These circumstances were unquestionably the hostility 
excited by our acts, which compelled them in their own 
self-interest to insist on an arrangement on the lines of the 
treaty alone. So they declared that the proposed trade 
arrangement could not be accepted as constituting a suitable 
basis of negotiation concerning the rights and privileges 
claimed for American fishing vessels, They therefore 
insisted that the adjustment of,differences must be had by 
agreeing to an interpretation or modification of the Treaty 
of 1818. Now, Sir, at the very outset of the proceedings 
we were hindered and hampered by the difficulties which 
we ourselves had created, and which excited such a feeling 
in the American mind against us that Congress itself had 
declared in so many words that we were seeking, by the 
restrictions which we were putting on American fishermen, 
to drive them into freer trade relations with us, and they 
felt it their duty to declare distinctly and positively that 
we could not do that by the course we were taking. Take 
the hon, Minister’s own statement : 


“ Yesterday we stood face to tace with a non-intercourse Bill, sus- 
tained by the united action of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
sustained by almost the whole press, Republican and Democratic, of the 
United States, sustained with few exceptions by a prejudiced, irritated 
and exasperated people of 60,0 ),000 lying to the south of us.3 


And again; 
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“ They (the American negotiators) said that such was the expression 
of pablic men in regard to Canada,and the treatment by Canada of their 
fishermen that if to-morrow any relaxation of the commerce of the United 
States was made by an Act of Congress, it would contain a clause ex- 
cepting Canada from its operations so as to deny us its advantages.” 


And continues the hon. gentleman : 


‘(We turned our attention to the only means by which we could avert 

what everybody would feel would be the greatest disaster that could be- 
fall this country. 
Now, Sir, the position in which we were placed, according 
to the hon. gentleman’s own statement, was, that among a 
people of sixty millions we scarcely hada friend. Now, 
there are something like a million Canadians in the United 
States, and yet the hon, gentleman tells us that our position 
was such that there was not one of those to raise a voice 
for us, In the House of Representatives of Washington 
there are men of Canadian birth or origin, men who had 
lived in this country for a time, and who must have turned 
occasionally with some feeling of respect and affection to 
the land in which they had lived ; yet there was not one in 
the national legislature to raise his voice for us. The hon, 
gentleman referred to the fact that the press, Republican 
and Democratic, were united against us. On that press 
there are many of our young men, too many, south and 
west, who are filling responsib!e positions on the press, and 
there was not one of those to say a word with voice or pen 
in the interest of Canada, The situation is so humiliating 
that it must have caused the hon. Minister of Finance quite 
a pang to make the statement to the House. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the concessions we have made, it will be 
well to remember that in 1818, when the treaty was made, 
there were very few custom houses, and very few ports of 
entry, and the American fishermen no doubt acquired by 
time and long usage privileges which they came in time to 
regard as rights. The whole situation was full of difficulty 
but immediately after the expiration of the old treaty we 
commenced to enforce with greater strictness and vigor 
than ever before the regulations—so much so that the 
Americans spoke of our action as unfair, ungenerous, and 
inhospitable, and what some would callinconsistent ; mem- 
bers of Congress spoke of our passion and spite, and a pro- 
minent member of Congress described our enforcement of 
the treaty as humorous. The treaty was one intended to 
give American fishormen shelter, and it was intended that 
when they came into our ports or along our coasts, and 
when seeking that shelter, they should be just as much in 
the exercise of their rights as our own people. But we 
made it so difficult that many of them preferred to seek 
the open sea to entering our ports at all. The hon. Minis- 
ter of Marine the other night, in an endeavor to satisfy the 
House that his treatment of these fishermen had been very 
humane, made this statement to show how lenient he had 
been :— 

“ The schooner Hereward was detained for shipping a man, and was 
released immediately with a warning. The Boyton was allowed to 
land an injured man from her vessel for medical attention. The Fanny 
Starling was allowed to purchase provisions for her homeward voyage. 
The French was allowed to ship a crew to take the vessel home when 
he discharged her own crew, and was detained for repairs quite a long 
time. The Wrench and Argonaut were seized within the three-mile 
limit and their crews allowed to be shipped home in United States fish- 
ing vessels. Technically we could have insisted that they should not 
have this privilege, but we gave the privilege and gave it heartily. The 
schooner Perkins had shipped a man illegally and was detained, but 
she was released after discharging the man. The schooner Gracey was 
allowed to ship men to take the vessel home. The schooner Perkins 
was extended the same courtesy. The schooner Pendragon, whose 
crew had sickness on board, was, under medical advice, allowed to 
purchase fresh provisions and meats of all kinds, just as long as the 


doctor gave a certificate that it was necessary for the health of the 
crew.” 


Andso on through a long list. Well, I think it is discreditable 
to the country that the hon. Minister of Marine should take 
credit for such things as these. Why, they are the ordinary 
things a man would give to his enemy under these circums- 
tances. Along our coasts, where their vessels are conti- 


nually coming, as our vessels are continually going along 
their coasts, there is a constant interchange of courtesies 
and civilities. The customs and coast guards of the United 
States have frequently towed our vessels through ice and 
other dangers and difficulties, have taken them into port 
and out, making no difference between the vessels of the two 
countries ; and yet the hon, gentleman claims credit for him- 
self and his department that they did these things. Why, 
Sir, the hon. gentleman can have no soul—no official soul, 
at any rate, A case of a particular kind was mentioned last 
year by the hon, member for Richmond (Mr, Flynn), where a 
vessel came into port where he lived having lost a man over- 
board, The captain desired to land his effects and went ashore. 
During his absence, or, a8 was the common custom, the 
men went ashore, yet that man’s vessel was seized and a 
fine of $200 imposed uponhim. He was in a strange place, 
had no money and had to go around and raise it as best he 
could. When the matter was represented to Ottawa, the 
Minister of Customs undoubtedly remitted the fine and 
allowed the vessel to go free, but the very fact that this 
imposition was put on the captain, shows how easy it is, by 
means of such imposition, to create the feeling which the 
hon. Minister of Finance described as existing in the United 
States, 


Mr. FOSTER. Will my hon. friend name the vessel ? 
Mr, ELLIS. I do not know the name, 


Mr. FOSTER. Will the hon, gentlemen vouch for the 
accuracy of the statement ? 


Mr. ELLIS. The hon. member for Richmond (Mr. 
Flynn) made the statement last year in his place in the 
House, and the hon. gentleman did not contradict it then. 


Mr. EDGAR, The vessel was the Pearl Nelson and the 
fine was $200. 


Mr, FOSTER. Will you vouch for that? 


Mr, EDGAR. Ihave the blue-books which will prove 
it, 
Mr. ELLIS. It is just possible that the Opposition itself 
in this House was rather too lenient with reference to the 
conduct and policy of the Government. I do not wish to 
refer strongly to the hon. the Minister of Finance because, 
in this matter, I am enjoying my little triumph over him, 
in a quiet way; but he wentdown to the constituency of 
St. John, in 1887, and made there an eloquent speech. One 
of his positions was that he had introduced in the House of 
Commons a Bill which made it forfeiture for a vessel to be 
found within the three-mile limit, except for the purposes of 
shelter and repair and obtaining wood and water, Ido not 
know how to characterise such a boast in language fitted 
to characterise it, which would not meet, Sir, with your 
censure, but the boast is one that reflects no credit on the 
country, and which would naturally be taken hold of by 
the American people to show how ungenerous we were, 
It has been constantly announced by the Government up 
to the present year that there was to be no change in their 
policy, It was only last year that the Premier said: 

“ We stood simply on our rights, we stood simply on the Convention of 
1818. We stated, and we hold to it, that the change of years and the 
commercial treaties that have been made between Hngland and. the 
United States did not and could not in any way, in the most remote de- 
gree, affect the terms of the Convention of 1818; that convention was 
made with due deliberations as a matter of mutual concession, and in 
which a good deal was given to the United States. as well as something 
given up by England. It was a bargain with consideration on both 
sides. We hold to that, and we hold further, that the contention that 
it has been in any way altered or given up, or that it could be altered, 
or could be in any way denounced, to use the diplomatic phrase, is out 
of the question. It could not be, and I have no doubt it will not be.’’ 
The treaty before the House which we are now discussing 
is pretty good evidence of the change that has come over the 
Ministry on that point. Take up the treaty itself, first 
eight articles relating to the headland question, and compare 
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it with what the First Minister said last year on that point. 
He said: 


“There are only two questions in which there can be any contention. 
The first is the headland question, which we are all acquainted with. 
We all know what that means. We adhere to the position taken by the 
British Government from the time of Lord Bathurst until now, that the 
three miles are to be taken from the headlands and not from the sinuo- 
sities of the bay.” 


With regard to the headlands question, I observe that the 
treaty itself follows the ade ee of the Mr. Adams 
in 1866, as modified by Mr. Bayard, That interpretation 
has been accepted by the Government, I do not propose to 
find any particular fault with the arrangement made. Some 
compromise was absolutely necessary, and this is perhaps 
not worse than any other that might be made. Mr. Bayard 
in supplementing Mr, Adams’ proposal, proposed that bays 
and harbors from which American vessels are in future to 
be excluded are: 


‘ Agreed to the taken to be such bays and harbours as are ten or less 
than ten miles in width, and the distance of three marine miles from 
such pare and harbours shall be measured from a straight line drawn 
across the bay or harbor in the part nearest the entrance at the first 
point where the width does not exceed ten miles. ” 


The Privy Couneil thus replied to that proposition. This 
provision would involve the surrender of fishing rights in 
territories which by the laws of nations : 


‘‘Thig provision would involve a surrender of fishing rights which 
have always been regarded as the exclusive property of Canada, and 
would make common fishing grounds of territorial waters which by the 
law of nations have been invariably regarded bothin Great Britain and 
the United States as belonging to the adjacent country.’’ 


By the 10th and 11th articles we have receded very far 
from the ground originally taken by the public authorities 
and have undoubtedly placed the American fishermen in a 
better position to enjoy the rights aud privileges they were 
to enjoy under the treaty of 1818, 1 have gone carefully 
over the treaty, and the contentions made by our own State 
Department, and I have made a summary, which I trust the 
House will permit me to read, of the concessions made : 


“ We have, by the very act of making this treaty, receded from the 
position maintained so long in practice, that Canada and Great Britain 
could impose their own interpretations upon the meaning of the Treaty 
of 1818, thus enlarging the instructions of that treaty. By doing this 
we have given the United States a precedent upon which to base new 
demands for the amelioration of the regulations applied to their fishing 
vessels should the need arise. 

‘¢ We have almost wholly abandoned the contention that fishing ves- 
sels are a class by themselves and, therefore, not entitled to any com- 
mercial privileges. 

“ We entirely and forever abandon the three mile headland theory.”’ 

“ We forever admit the right of United States fishermen to navigate 
the Straits of Cango. 

‘‘We no longer compel American fishing vessels to depart from our 
shores in twenty-four hours after arvival.”’ 

‘We relieve them from the obnoxious operations of customs regula- 
tions enforced against them as fishing vessels, and which were specially 
severe, a8 the true intent of these laws was to regulate commercial 
trading only. 

“We free them from harbor, pilotage and other dues which are some- 
times inhospitably, and often capriciously imposed upon them, even in 
cases when they sought shelter, dealing with them in these matters as 
oommereie! vessels, though denying them the rights of commercial ves- 
sels. 

‘*We have practically abandoned the course of ordering them to de- 
part if supposed to be hovering within our waters; and algo the plan 
of putting an officer on board of them as a matter of course. 

‘““We permit them under certain circumstances to purchase bait, to 
replenish outfits, to ship men, and to tranfer cargoes. 

‘We issue to them, free of charge, permits which enable them to pur- 
chase supplies in ports of entry, on all occasions, just as trading vessels, 
except that they may not do it for barter, and this applies both to the 
homeward voyage and outer voyages. 


This section does not name bait, but there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever of purchasing bait under it. 


‘*By 14th article we abandon our previous contention that preparing 
within Canadian waters to fish is evidence of intention to actually fish 
within Canadian waters, and we therefore recede from the position 
taken by the Act of 1886. 

‘* We have limited, and defined, and reducsd the severe penalties im- 
posed by that Act for violation of our exclusive rights of fishing. For- 
feiture of the vessel is no longer a penalty except for fishing within 
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Canadian waters, or preparing within these waters to fish therein. In 
all other cases $3 a ton is the highest fine which can be imposed. 


‘We have penned ed a summary process of law for dealing with arrest- 
vessels, instead of the old and slow process of the Ad- 


“ And, lest the punishment of aniufraction of the new treaty, or that 


of 1818, should seem to be unjust, and to prevent the danger of giving 
offence to the United States, the Government of Canada can reverse the 
judgment of the court.’’ 

The United States negotiators, on the other side, recognise © 
that we are not required by the Treaty of 1818 to sell their 
fishermen bait, ice or general outfits, to tranship cargoes, or 
to ship men, in ordinary cases, but by the protocol we give 
them the privilege of doing these things, 
Minister of Justice said : 


“ Tf the Provinces are to be the judges it is most prejudicial to their 


interests that United States fishermen should be permitted to come 
into their harbors on any pretext, and it is fatal to their fishery inter- 
ests that those fishermen, with whom they have to compete at such a 
disadvantage in the markets of the Unite 
enter for supplies and bait even for the pursuit of the deep sea fisheries.” 


States, should be allowed to 


Certainly the Minister has abandoned that position. And so 
going through the whole correspondence, through all 
the warnings, under all the rigorous custom house regu- 
lations, through the utterances of the press, through the 
declarations of the Ministers, and you will find a thorough 
and complete change of attitude on almost every point in 
this controversy. What we have lost by what we have surren- 
dered I do not know. If we consider what we have lost by 
the efforts which have been made to prevent our coming to 
aay arrangement, we must have lost a great deal. As to the 
jeopardy in which we are placed as it has been described by 
the Minister of Finance, I think we have made very good 
concessions indeed. I do not find any fault with anything 


which has been done in that particular. On the contrary, I 


rather approve of the treaty. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Hear, hear. 


Mr. ELLIS. Hon, gentlemen say “hear, hear,” but 
I think they might review their own conduct and 
see where they stand to-day and see where they stood 
one or two years ago. No doubt we have learned a good 
lesson. We have learned that, in dealing with an interna- 
tional matter, we cannot afford to set up these small re- 
strictions,and treat the Government of the United States as 
some in this House appear to be inclined to do. The Minis- 
ter of Finance madea reference to the power which was 
behind us when we madea treaty. There may be a great 
power behind us, but it did not stand by us in regard to 
this treaty, and, when the Premier said that we would 
have the British forces behind us, it is well to ask where 
we would be in regard to the carrying out of the Treaty of 
1818. The British Government have not backed up, but 
have left us behind in that matter, and the same inference 
may be drawn in reference to the new treaty should it 
become necessary to defend it. While on this point, I 
might make a remark in regard to what was said by the 
hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) on Friday 
last. 
be correct, but I do not think we should find fault 
with England because she chooses to pursue her own way. 
I do not see that we should make complaint in regard to 
the mother country. I think that men of fair mind and 


large judgment must have been astonished at the position | 


we took, 1 do not think that men with humane and gener- 
ous minds could have defended the positions we took in 
regard to the vessels of a friendly power. Ifit is in the 
nature of things that we should pursue different ways, we 
should remember that Kngland is and has been a model to 
the world, and should say nothing harsh about her. 


No doubt the 


Although the 


The facts which the hon, gentleman stated may - 


If this 
treaty stands in any jeopardy in the Senate of the United | 
States, it is entirely due to. ourselves, 
Government is very anxious to carry the treaty. But you 
may understand the feeling in the United States as to the 
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treaty or as to any treaty under the circumstances. [ think 
the hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries told us that 


_ since this treaty was abrogated, 2,200 American vessels 


had been boarded by our cruisers in our waters, 


_ If anything could be calculated to excite the antagonism of 


a people, it must be that sort of conduct You may have a 
right to do it, but to exercice that right must necessarily 
excite the greatest hostility. You had all these complaints 
made, I think there were fifty vessels involved in one set 
of complaints, and seventy in another which were made to 
the Government of this country by the people of the United 
States as to the way in which we treated those Kato and 
All this 
must have the effect of putting the people of the United 
States and the Senate of that country in a very unpleasant 
condition with regard to us. The Minister of Finance, in 
bringing down his statement, gave us no information as to 
the position of the claims for damages against us,but [ under- 
stand, from a letter which has been published, that he is 
allowing them to stand over as against claims made for 
damages in the Behring Sea, With regard to the deten- 


_ tion of vessels, I do not know how many there are, 
_ but I assume that these vessels are to be released, 
| Now, Sir, if these vessels are to be released, it seems 


, rate, our case is a doubtful one. 


to me a very strong acknowledgment that, at any 
With reference to the 
general question of the purchase of bait, referred to by the 
hon, member for Lunenburg (Mr. Eisenhauer) the other 
night, with regard to the purchase of ice and supplies, and 


_ wood and coal, and the transhipment of cargoes and crews, 


_ that comes along? 


| Then, with regard to ice. 


| & fishing vessel. 


I think it would be better for the Government to make an 
Open arrangement with the United States with reference to 
all these things, It is an utter absurdity in these times to 
say that we cannot sell bait. There are two sides to the 
question. Men who are engaged in collecting bait along 
the coast, whose business it is to sell bait, want to sell it. 
An hon. member said the other night that the effect of allow- 
ing bait to be sold would be to make it dear. Well, people 
who have bait to sell would like to have it made dear. 
When the Treaty of 1818 was 
made no such thing as ice was used. Why should not men 
along the coast be allowed to sell ice to any fisherman 
Why should they not be allowed 
to tranship their crews? The hon. gentleman told 
us, as if it was something wonderful, that we were 
not to allow transhipment of crews, as if it was some 
great gain. It is absurd to make men who live in 
the towns along the coast in Nova Scotia travel by railway to 
the United States ports for the purpose of entering on board 
So with regard to the transhipment of 


cargo. Why should not cargoes be transhipped when there 


_are on our coast railways to do the business? Now, I 
_ noticed in a paper the other day that there are 8,030 men 
in the New Hngland deep-sea fisheries, and 60 to 75 per 
cent, of them are natives of the Lower Provinces. Is it not 
_an absurdity to compel these men to go by railway to New 
| England ports to join a fishing vesse), and then not allow 
_ them to be discharged at the port where the voyage ends ? 
_ What will be the effect of this ? The United States, a year or 

two ago, passed a Bill called the Labor Contract Act. These 
_men, instead of paying railway fares, now ship as passengers 
on board passenger vessels, and sail to the United States 

port at which they are about to engage on a fishing and 

where they are to stop on their voyage. The United States 

have stopped them, have arrested these men. The other 

day in Boston a large number of natives of Yarmouth and 
‘Shelburne were arrested for violation of the Labor Contract 

Act, and they are subject to fine and imprisonment, because 
they go into that country under a contract to go fishing. 
The policy therefore, in this respect, is one that bears harder 
upon ourselves than upon American shipping. The whole 
Object of the Treaty of 1818, and all its restrictions, have 


passed away. There were two objects in that treaty, as there 
are two objects which underlie treaties of that description. 
One was the determination on the part of the British people 
of that day, backed by the leaders of the colonial people, 
to suppress democracy. It was supposed that we would 
be able to grow a power in the colonies which would check 
the power of the United States. Another idea was that 
the fisheries would become the nursery of seamen for the 
English navy with which to check the power of the United 
States and of France. Well, Sir, England herself has 
become more democratic than the colony, and as to her 
seamen, they never have shipped on board a British man- 
of-war. I do not know whether they have higher or lower 
aspirations, but at any rate the whole object of that treaty 
has failed. Therefore, it is better for the Government to 
take up this whole matter with a strong hand and open out 
the whole question. It is better not to make any restric- 
tions at all, but to open them as a matter of trade, and say 
to the United States: We are willing to make the best 
trade we can with you, under the circumstances. We 
recognise fully that it is better to have freedom of 
trade, better to enter into a liberal arrangement with 
regard to the people of the United States as being bene- 
ficial to our own people and to ourselves. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the contention that the treaty gives us any 
thing, it is perfectly absurd. No one has shown where we 
get any advantage, The hon. member for Queen’s the other 
night went over the ground thoroughly, and from his point 
of view he showed exactly what the position is. The hon. 
Minister of Justice tuned up his fiddle and played us a very 
pretty little jig, at which all of us could laugh, whether we 
were on the Government side or not; but he really did not 
meet the arguments of the hon. member for Queen’s as to 
what the treaty takes away from us. The main ground upon 
which this treaty can be defended, the ground upon which 
I support it is that it is friendly to the United States. It is 
a treaty of peace. What we surrender may not be very 
great. It is absolutely necessary for us to live on the most 
friendly terms with the United States ; it isa most desirable 
thing that all the arrangements between the two countries, 
and all the relations between them, shall be of the most 
harmonious character, so as to prevent trouble and discord 
among the two peoples. We are constantly, in winter and 
summer, the recipients of favors from the people along the 
coast. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I support this treaty because 
of its friendliness to the United States, because it sweeps 
away restrictions which are unnecessary, which are of no 
benefit to ourselves, and may be of great benefit to that people 
and to ourselves in the way of peace, both tor this country 
and the Empire at large. Now, Sir, I must cordially con- 
gratulate the Minister of Finance upon his treaty. Ido 
not want to express in as strong terms as I would like to, 
the appreciation I feel of the work he has done. Words of 
mine, would be only words of just praise for the work he 
has done, might seem to the House, perhaps, to this side at 
any rate, words of extravagant eulogy; therefore I will 
not use them. But I do say that he has done a great work 
for Canada, he has done a great work for Hngland, and he 
has done considerable good work for the United States in 
this House, and I trust that in whatever way his reward 
may come, it will be satisfactory to him, But, Sir, it is well 
to note that in what has done, he has pulled forward the 
most important members of the Cabinet, He has 
swept away as with a sponge on a blackboard, the 
declarations of the Premier himself; ho has wiped out 
the arbitrary regulations of the Minister of Customs, or at 
any rate, their application to the fishing vessels; he has 
swept away the pleadings of the Minister of Justice; and, 
Sir, with the breath of his nostrils he has extinguished the 
false lights put up along the shore by the Minister of Mar- 
ine, which were luring the Ship of State to destruction. 
Therefore he is to be congratulated, Ido not know whether 
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he likes this kind of congratulations, but they are such as I 
give, and [ give them most heartily. I trust, Mr. Speaker, 
that the treaty will be ratified here. I venture to hope 
that, as in this Parliament, so in the Senate of the United 
State, the able men composing that great deliberative body, 
will accept this treaty as an acknowledgment of our deter- 
mination to do justice, too long delayed, as an olive branch 
of peace, as an evidence of our desire to continue, and to 
expand, and to make perpetual the friendly relations be- 
tween HKngland and her oldest child in America, and to 
cement more closely and more firmly the friendly relation- 
ship of England to the United States. 


Mr. LANDRY. I have listened with a great deal of 
attention to the hon. gentleman who has just taken his seat, 
Upon his rising to address the House I made up my mind 
that coming from New Brunswick and knowing him to be 
possessed of the intelligence that he does possess, knowing 
that he is as well informed on public questions as he is, the 
arguments he would use to this House might possibly re- 
quire some answer to constituencies of New Brunswick, if 
not to any other constituency, and I listened with the 
object of replying to the arguments he might offer. But, 
to my great astonishment, when he finished he himself had 
answered his own speech. During remarks occupying 
fifteen or twenty minutes he condemned the treaty in every 
possible way, and he pointed out to this House all the con- 
cessions made, he pointed out their nature, in what respects 
they had been made and I expected him to find fault with 
the surrender of all those rights and privileges which we 
enjoyed and which had by this treaty been surrendered to 
the United States; but upon concluding he congratulated 
the Minister of Finance upon having made such an excellent 
treaty, upon having rendered such great service to the coun- 
try and the people of Canada, but he did not forget to say 
also that he had rendered equally great service to 
the people of the United States. 1 cannot say that the hon, 
gentleman spoke very differently from other hon. members 
who have spoken on the other side of the House. It is true 
they have made some semblance of finding fault with the 
treaty ; but upon the whole not one hon, gentleman has 
said he would oppose it by his vote. They have found 
fault more particularly in regard to what brought about 
the treaty ; and yet what would they have done? they 
admitted by their argument that the treaty was brought 
about because of the regulations enforced by the Govern- 
ment since the abrogation of the last treaty. They say, or 
in effect they say, that the reason this treaty was brought 
about was because of the position taken in regard to those 
regulations, and most of them admit that we had a right to 
put thom in force, that they were strictly within our right 
to pass, although they think the Government did not act 
discretely in enforcing them. I would answer them in this 
way; had the Government acted as hon. gentlemen 
opposite desired them to have acted for the last two or 
three years, we would not have had to-day this treaty of 
which they speak so highly. If we had allowed the United 
States vessels to have free use of our fisheries, if we had 
never Opened our mouths to find fault with those who 
came within our waters and poach on our fisheries 
for years, obliging the Government to protest against those 
acts, as they did, no treaty would have been negotiated, 
and we would not have had this great blessing regarding 
which gentlemen opposite have congratulated the Govern- 
ment so frankly and so honestly. I, therefore, believe if 
we have a treaty to-night it is simply because when the 
other treaty came to an end the Government, understanding 
the interests of the Canadian people, endeavored to put in 
force that which it is not disputed we had a right to put in 
force. The only question respecting which I can to some 
extent agree with hon. gentlemen opposite when they spoke 
of having made a surrender, and I cannot help giving ex- 

Mr, Kui», 


pression to my opinion in this House, was that so far as I 


interpret what is given by us under this treaty, although 
the matters may not be very valuable in view of the inter- 
ests of peace, good government and relationship which we 
hope will always exist between this country and the United 


States, and I say those matters were nota great deal to - 


surrender to secure those objects—yet if there was anything 
surrendered I believe it was surrendered by us and not by 
the United States. It is true the United States 
have given up a great deal of their contention, 


that they contended for a great deal which they did — 
not get; but according to my interpretation, they were 


imaginary rights whereas ours were real rights under the 
treaty, rights which under the interpretation of a proper 
tribunal would have been found to exist under the treaty, 


But not one of the hon. gentlemen opposite has pointed out 


what we have lost by the surrender made. The hon. gentle- 
man who last spoke pointed out thirteen or fourteen 
different things we had surrendered, but he did not point 
out that this country had lost anything by it, he did not 


show that we had made a surrender that injured our interests 


and in proportion benefited the people of the United States. 


On the contrary, he told us that he was not prepared to say — 


it would be any loss to us, The only ground upon which 


he calculates the treaty might be an injury, was simply in- 


view of the contentions made by the United States previous 
to the negotiatioas ; but if we take the hon.- gentleman’s 
own contentions made before he spoke to-night in this 


House, we will see that his contentions were somewhat 


hostile to the contentions made by the Government. What. 
did he say in the paper over which he has control. He said : 


‘“‘ There is a doubt whether an American fishing vessel has the right 
under the Treaty of 1818 to enter our harbors and buy bait. 
atrangement made 70 years ago will not work now. The Government 
of Canada in reviving a treaty 70 years old have done a thing which 


they will not be able to stand by, and which will make this country 


ridiculous in the eyes of the world.”’ 
That was his opinion in 1886. 
Mr. ELLIS. That is my opinion now. 


Mr. LANDRY. Then what does the hon. gentleman find 
fault with? He was only grieved because it did not oceur 
sooner. If it had occurred sooner, there would have been 
no occasion for the treaty. He told us that the circam- 


stances that brought about the Treaty of 1818 disappeared, — 


and therefore, it was necessary to have another treaty. 
There was an absolute necessity, according to the hon. gen- 
tleman, for having a new treaty, because the reasons that 
led to the Treaty of 1818 had disappeared. If there were 


such reasons, was the Government wrong in negotiating a 
The next question is whether 


treaty ? Certainly not. 
the treaty is one that we can approve. Not one of the 
hon, gentlemen opposite has endeavored to point out that 
it is not one that we should approve. They all say wo 
should approve it, and no vote will be taken respecting 
it. I admit that at the beginning of the debate if 
hon, gentlemen opposite had taken the stand that the 
Treaty should not be accepted as if was a base sur- 
render of rights which it was our duty to guard and 
maintain and not surrender—and I take it that the Parlia- 
ment of Canada still has it in its own hands, notwithstand- 
ing the negotiation that has taken place, the duty of 
determining whether the treaty shall be passed, and that 
we can still stay our hand and cry halt, and say we will 
wait for something better—if they had taken that ground 
I could have sympathised with them to some extent, because 
they would have believed we were surrendering valuable 
rights. They do not, however, take that position. On the 
contrary, they take this position: While they blame the 
Government and use very strong language, the late Finance 
Minister using very strong language indeed, stating that the 
Government had in a cowardly manner surrendered, that 
according to their own admission they would have surren- 
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dered long before they came face to face with the American 
Government; they would have surrendered when the Am- 
erican fisherraen came to poach upon our fisheries, and they 
would have hauled down the flag at that time, to use the 
words of the hon. gentleman opposite, They found fault with 
that surrender, and at a time when it was, in my opinion, pro- 
per and right and fair to make surrenders, if the surrenders 
were called for, because when a treaty is being made sur- 
renders have to be made on both sides. If surrenders have 
been made on both sides, it is in order to ensure the 
friendly relations which we say ought to exist between the 
two peoples. When the time comes for discussing those 
matters in a friendly manner face to face, it is the time to 
see what One can concede on one side, and what ove can 
concede on the other, for the benefit of both countries, I 
would ask hon. gentlemen vpposite in what are our rights 
surrendered, or on what false position are we placed by 
those negotiations ? I cannot see it, and I have therefore 
much pleasure in joining with the hon. gentleman from the 
city of St. John (Mr, Ellis), and with the hon. gentlemen 
on the other side of the House in giving my vote for the 
ratification of this treaty. 


Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, it was towards the close of 
last Session before the Government laid on the Table of the 
House the blue books which furnished the information upon 
which we have to judge very largely of this treaty. During 
the short time we had before the Session closed the corres- 
pondence was brought down but I did not do more than 
take a cursory glance at it and very little opportunity was 
afforded to discuss it before the House closed. I must admit 
that I did feel in reading it very much pained and surprised 


| at parts ot the correspondence which was laid before us. I 


however felt that as the matter was opened up for nego- 
tiation between Canada and the United States that even if 
the opportunity had presented itself it would not have been 


| right for us to wash our dirty linen in public as it were and 


_ the American contention. I was not surprised however at 
the arguments of the Government, I dare say they were 


h 
| to take the ground which might be construed in favor of 


_ all correct and they were very able arguments indeed but 
_ what I was pained and grieved at as a Canadian was to see 
| the hard and inhumane way and the most imprudent 
| manner in which our Government had enforced the techni- 
| cal rights which they claimed under the old Treaty of 1818. 
| 'The bon. the Minister of Finance has had to conduct his party 
_ a good deal recently and there was a remark which he made 
| in his speech the other day which I think will apply admi- 
_rably to the conduct of his colleagues in 1886 in refer- 
_ ence to American fishing vessels. That is when he said: 
| “Tt is one thing to hold a technical construction and it is another 
) thing to enforce it.’ 
‘Ido not find fault for the holding of a technical con- 
' struction by the Government, but I do find fault with the 
' manner in which they enforce it. 1 do not like to see this 
| treaty carried by the House unless I for one protest against 
‘the many acts of the Government which have produced 
' those Causes of complaint and which I have no doubt the 
' British commissioners in private during the course of the 
‘negotiations have had to admit and must have apologised 
‘for. I will give three or four instances which will illustrate 
‘the others,, There was the case of the Shiloh in which the 
' contention was made that Canadian fishermen who happened 
'to be on this American fishing vessel in a port should not 
| be allowed to step on shore to see their friends, They were 
prevented from doing so. Now I say if that can be justified 
according to the strict interpretation of the laws of the 
‘Medes and Persians it was the most unwise and improper 
‘and inhumane thing to enforce it against our Canadian 
fishermen, It has been alleged against us on this side that 
we take the contentions of the American law breakers. I 
‘shall go to the reports of the officers of our own Government 


| 


and prove from their own officials the injustice in the case. 
Capt. Thos. Quigley of the Government cruiser Terror 
reports : 


‘(Tn the case of the SAidoh she came into the Farbor about six p.m, on 
the ninth of August, at Liverpool, and a signal was fired in her case the 
same as the others.”’ 


Just as if she was a pirate. 


‘¢ When she anchored I boarded her, and the captain reported he was 
in for water. I told him it was then too late to report at the custom 
house till morning, and that he must not allow his crew on shore, also 
that I would leave two men on board to see that he did not otherwise 
break the law and that my instructions were carried out. 

‘In the morning I called for the captain when taking the Julia and 
Elien captain ashore. From there [ told him asI did the other that his 
men could go on taking water while he was reporting, so that he could 
sail when he returned and not be delayed. This they did not do. 

‘“‘T have reason to know that it was not water this vessel came in 
for, as several of the crew lived there and it was for the purpose of 
letting his men ashore and not for taking water that he put in. He 
afterwards emptied six barrels of water, stating they were sour, and 
fooled all day filling them, delaying the time that he might get his 
crew on shore. I refused to allow his crew on shore for any other pur- 
pose than to take water, after completing which, the weather being fine 
I ordered him to sea in the evening. 

‘Tn all cases, except when in for repairs, I place men on board to see 
that the law is not violated, as many of these vesgels put in for the 
harbor and make taking water and seeking shelter an excuse either to 
get men or land them, or to allow them a chance to see their friends.’’ 


What a crime it was for several of the crew of the American 
vessels who lived in the port of Shelburne to desire to got 
on shore to see their friends, The officer complains that 
he came for the purpose of putting his men ashore and not 
to take in water. Here is the valiant commander of a 
Government cruiser who prevents his Canadian fellow 
citizens from coming on shore to see their friends on the 
ground uf some technical regulations of the Government. 
I come to the case of the Pearl Nelson which I told the 
Minister of Marine just now whon he interrupted the hon. 
member from St. John (Mr. Ellis) as to an enquiry re- 
garding that vessel’s name; I[ told him I would be able to 
show that the Pearl Nelson was fined $200 by the custom 
house officer and that the captain of that vessel was refused 
to land the clothes of two Canadians at the port of Arichat 
until $200 was paid. 


Mr. FOSTER. We will hear how you will prove it now. 


Mr. EDGAR. It will prove it just as I said I woald 
prove it. I take in the first place the allegation of the 
American captain who says: 

‘‘Thad lost a man on the Grand Banks named James Sampson, who 
belonged to Arichat, and I wanted to land his effects if the customs 
officers would allow me to. Some of my crew belonged in that neigh- 
borhood. William Batineau, my cook, and nine others of my crew took 
boats off the deck and went ashore without asking my permission. I 
saw them, but had never known that was any objection. I had been in 
this and other British and American ports frequently, and witnessed the 
landing from my own and other vessels’ crews, but never before heard 
such landing wasillegal orimproper. These men took nothing with 
them from the vessel, nor carried away anything but the clothes they 
wore 

‘From the time I left Provincetown I had been into no port any- 
where. Next morning after my arrival in Arichat, at 8.30 o’cloek, I 
went ashore to enter at the custom house and found it closed. I called 
at nine o’clock and it was not opened. I went again at ten o’clock and 
found the collector opening the office door. [ made the regular inward 
report to him, and requested permission to land the clothes of James 
Sampson, who had been lost from my vessel on the Grand Banks. 

“ He told me he had sent a man forme. AfterI got there this man 
came into the office and was holding my papers, and told the man to go 
back and take charge of the vessel. 

‘‘T asked him why he held my papsars. He replied he seized her 
because {[ had allowed my men to go ashore before reporting at the 
custom house; that all he could tell me was, he said he would telegraph 
to Ottawa and find out what to do with me, and he did telegraph imme- 
diately. About 5 o’clock p m. the collector received an answer, and 
told me to deposit $200, and the vessel would be released. The collec- 
tor would not allow me to land this dead man’s clothes until after [ had 
paid the $200 fine.” 


That is his allegation. 
Mr. FOSTER. What day was that? 


Mr. EDGAR, I suppose the 18th of September. Now, 
what does the report of the hon, Minister of Marine say: 
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“The Minister also submits that it is clear from Capt. Kempt’s affidavit 
that he was guilty of an infraction of the customs regulations in allow- 
ing men to land from his vessel before she had beea reported, and the 
Minister ot Oustoms having favorably considered Capt Kempt’s repre- 
sentations as to his ignorance of the customs regulation, requiring that 
vessels should be reported before landing either men or cargoe therefrom, 
has remitted the fine of $200 which had been imposed, in the case of the 
American schooner Pearl Nelson.’’ 


The enclosed shows that the report of Mr, Johnston, when 
the remission was made, was dated 22nd Octoker, more 
than a month after the fine had been imposed. There is no 
contradiction to the allegation that this man was not 
allowed to land that dead man’s clothes until he paid the 
$200. He was fined for scnding some men on shore with 
the dead man’s clothes, I suppose. 


Mr. FOSTER. No. 


Mr. EDGAR. Well, they had them. I do not care how 
it was, he was not allowed to send this dead man’s clothes 
on shore until he paid the fine. Let us take a case of 
another class—a case in which a vessel was refused permis- 
sions to buy a few trifling supplies. The captain says: 


“ On Tuesday, 5th October, we made Shelburne, N.S., and arrived in 
that harbor about 8 o’clock, p.m,, on that day, short of provisions, 
water and oil to burn. On Wednesday, | sailed for the inner harbor of 
Shelburne, arriving at the town about 4 p.m. On going ashore [ found 
the custom house closed, and hunted up the collector and entered my 
vessel, and asked permission from him to buy 7 lbs. sugar, 3 lbs 
coffee, 4 to 1 bushel potatoes, and 21bs butter or lard or pork, and oil 
enough to last us home, and was refused. I stated to him my situation, 
short of provisions and a voyage of 250 miles before, and pleaded with 
him for this slight privilege, but it was of no avail. I then visited the 
American consul and asked his assistance, and found him powerless to 
aid me in this matter. The collector of customs held ee papers until 
the next morning, although [ asked for him as soon asI found [ could 
not buy any provisions, suy about one and a half hours after I entered, 
but he refused to give them to me until the nextmorning. Immediately 
on receiving my papers on Thursday morning, I started for home, 
arriving on Sunday. I think the treatmentI received harsh and cruel, 
driving myself and crew to sea with a scanty supply of provisions, we 
having but little flour and water, and liable to be buffetted for days 
before reaching home.” 

The answer of the collector of customs to that is that he had 
gone to an agricultural exhibition, and he went on: 

‘‘T had been on the grounds about 15 minutes when Captain Rose put 
in an appearance, and [at once came to the office, and he reported his 
vessel, stated that he was from the Bank bound home, and came in to 
fill water and wanted provisions as follows, viz , 7 lbs sugar, 3 lbs cof- 
fee, 1 bushel potatoes and 2 lbs butter, This wasall. I ts»ok a memo. 
and attached it to his inward report, and oilig not mentioned. Stated 
that he had plenty of flour, fizh and other provisions’suffieient for voyage 
home. I gave him permission to fill water at oncs, but as the treaty 
made no provision for purchase of supplies 1 would telegraph to the 
Department at Ottawa, and no doubt it would be allowed. 


Mr. BOWELL. Quite right, 
Mr. EDGAR 


“ Captain Rose expressed his wiliingness to remain until a reply was 

received. Hecalled at the office next morning (Thursday) at 6.30 a.m. 
and not finding 1 had received a reply, said as the wind was fair and a 
good breeze, he would not wait longer, and would take a clearance, 
which I gave him.” 
The hon. Minister of Customs says the collector was quite 
right to telegraph to the grand panjandrum at Ottawa. I 
will quote to the hon. Minister of Customs the words of 
the hon, Finance Minister again :— 


“Tt is one thing to hold a technical construction, and it is another 
thing to enforce it.” 


Perhaps the hon. Minister of Customs will tell us that the 
collector enforced these stringent regulations because the 
Americans did. I think I have heard that contention be- 
fore, but I think the hon, Minister of Finance meets that 
very question in his speech, because he has surrendered 
rights of that kind; and as an excuse for doing that which 
I do not think required any excuse at all in this Parliament 
—he should have excused to previous acts of his adminis- 
tration—with reference to the concessions made in article 
10, he said :— 

se a gteet desl was made of the apparent injustice of subjecting vessels 


obliged to put in for humane purposes, such as vessels in distress and 
Mr, Epqar. 


vessels under stress of weather to come under the clause of the treaty 
that allowed vessels to come in for those four purposes. A great deal 
was made of the difficulties that were thrown in their way, and the 
obstructions that were placed apparently by Oanada, in the way of their 
exercising and onsay ing those privitegee that the treaty of 1818 clearly 
and distinctly provided they should enjoy. I think, Sir, that this House 
and the people of this country will agree with me that it was not unde- 
sirable in the interests of good neighborhood, in the interests of the 
good reputation of Canada for humane and friendly consideration to 
vessels in distress, obliged to put into our ports for shelter, and espe- 
cially where they had under the treaty right a right to come in under 
such circumstances, that we should remove any obstructions or hin- 
drances that lay in their way.” 


Then the hon. the Minister of Finance goes on to say: 


“Tt was urged, on the other hand, that in the United States our fish. 
ing vessels were not treated with the same stringency that those vessels 
were which under treaty right are permitted to come into our waters 
for those four purposes, and evidence was placed before the commission 
to show that in the port of Portland the course pursued was a more 
liberal course than the stringent regulations which had been used in 
Canada. The collector of that port who had been collector for 10 years 
was examined and gave his testimony as to the treatment of the Domi- 
nion vessels in the United States waters. He was asked: 

‘(¢ During the time you have been deputy collector, whether or not, 
there have been numerous cases of Dominion vessels, including vessels 
engaged in fishing in that port, and if they failed to report, though 
lying more than twenty-four hours, have penalties been imposed for 
such failure during the term of your service?’ 

‘‘ His answer was, asI remember: 

‘¢ CTF there were any instances of Dominion vessels failing to report 
when lying more than twenty-four hours, their presence has been over- 
looked by the port officers. [do not recall from memory a single 
instance when or where a penalty was imposed, and I find no record of 
avy Such payments in the accounts of this office.’ ” 


So that our Customs Department had not even the miser- 
able execuse that the others were doing it to, and if they 
had that excuse two wrongs would not make one right, 
What was the opinion about this harsh construction of the 
treaties of Mr. Chamberlain himself. In speaking at Mr. 
Wiman’s banquet, he is reported in the London Times to 
have said : 


“ This interference, whether justified bt law or not, inevitably pro- 
voked great irritation and ill-feeling in this eountry, and it is not too 
much to say that for some time peaceful relations between the two 
greatest free nations in the world—or, if not peaceful relations, at any 
tate, friendly intercourse between them was at the mercy of officials 
acting at a great distance from the central authority, who might be hot 
headed or indiscreet or unreasonable in the exercise of extremely deli- 
cate fuactions.”’ * * * 


‘¢ Nations are often more apt to resent petty affronts and injuries than 
they are to resent serious invasions of natural rights.’’ 


Now [should think Mr, Chamberlain was right on that 
point at any rate. Let us see whether the Americans 
resented this or not. Let us see whether they quietly sub- 
mitted to this interference. I will not say whether the 
Americans did not greatly resent this; I will not say 
whether they were not too touchy on the subject. But! 
want to show that our Government should have understood 
the people they had to deal with, and should have known 
how sensitive the Americans are with regard to any inter- 
ference of that kiad with their commerce ; they should have 
understood what wou!d have been the results of that inter- 
ference. What were the results? From the beginning to 
the end of all the correspondence in this book, we see that 
there was tho strongest feeling created; we see that Mr. 
Bayard, who is not usually supposed to be an ill-tempered 
or unreasonable man, used language with reference to ves- 
sels, all through the unfortunate summer of 1886, of this 
kind. Speaking of the case of the Novelty, he said: 


‘* Against this treatment I make instant and formal protest as an 
unwarranted interpretation and application of the treaty by the officers 
of the Dominion of Uanada and of the Province of Nova Scotia, as an 
infraction of the laws of commercial and maritime intercourse existing 
between the two countries, and asa violation of hospitality, and for 
apy loss or injury resulting therefrom, the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty will be held liable.’ 


With reference to the prohibition of purchasing from Cana- 
dian weirs for canning, Mr. Bayard writes: 


_ “Such inhibition of usual and legitimate commercial contracts and 
intercourse is assuredly without warrant of law, and I draw your atten- 


} tion to it in order that the commercial rights of the citizens of the 
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United States may not be thus invaded and subjected thus to unfriendly 
discrimination.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury was asked to report upon 
these subjects, and he speaks of ‘the unworthy and petty 
spite” of the Canadians in dealing with the Americans. He 
said : 

‘«The Dominion of Canada brutally excludes American fishermen from 
Cana‘tian ports. * * * I believe there never has been in the past 
and I hope there never will be in the future such passionate spite dis- 
played by the officers of the Government, aschas during the last sum- 
mer been exhibited in the Dominion of Canada towards well meaning 
American fishermen.’ ; ye: 

r { “ed 
That was from the Secretary of the Treasury. Then the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs of the House ot Representa- 
“tives made a report, aad they reported in much the samo 
line. They also sugsest the motives of the Qanadians to 
uxe those meaus in enforcing what they considered their 
rizhis: 

“The motives and purpose of such denial have been openly pro- 
claimed by Canada, and plainly avowed by Canada to be, first, the pun- 

‘ishment of such vessels because the United States levies a duty on 

Canadian fish not fresh for immediate consumption, such as the Govern- 
ment levies on all such fish not the product of American fisheries and 
imported from any foreign place whatever, and secondly, to coerce the 
United States to exempt such Canadian fish from all dustoms duties, and 
to enter into other new reciprocal relations with the Canadian Dominion 
and Newfoundland. Itis a policy of threat and coercion, which, in the 
Opinton of your commission, should be instantly and summarily dealt 
with.” 
It was instantly and summarily dealt with and they showed 
in that report what it was they dealt with. It was this con- 
duct of the Custom Department, which the hon. gentlemen 
has said to-night was right, that they dealt with. Then came 
the retaliation Act. What language is used about that 
Actin the official correspondence brought down by the 
Government ? 

“The Senate rose to a high level of patriotism in defence of na- 
tional honor. The series of unneighborly, brutal, and illegal out- 
Tages upon American commerce in Dominion waters has been resented 
with becoming vigor and dignity. The Senate, with only one dissent- 
ing vote—and that vote cast under a fantastic interpretation of the 
measure has armed the President with full, adequate and just powers 
of retaliation.” 

So I have traced, I think, that Retaliation Bill and all the 
possible and fearful consequences which it might have 
imvolved, directly and clearly to this indircreet, ill-advised 
and unstatesmanlike action of our Government in 1826. 
Well, even after that our Government were not dismayed. 
No, Sir, like ancient Pistol they had brave words at any 
rate, and it was after that, it was on the lst February, 1887, 
that we had the famous report of the Privy Council, which 
was sent over to Hngland, and which purports to be the 
report of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. I do not 
know whether I have any right to pry into the authorship 
or not of that document ; but I should judge from tue terms 
of it, and from the turns of sentiment in that document that 
the Minister of Justice had more to do with it than the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries. The hands are the hands 
of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. In that grave 
State paper, they justify everything they have done, and 
they say: 

‘Tt is not to be expected that, after having earnestly insisted upon 
the necessity of a strict maintenance of these treaty righ‘s, and upon 
the respect due by foreign vessels while in Canadian waters, to the 
municipal legislation by which all vessels resorting to those waters are 
governed, in the absence moreover of any decision of a legal tribunal, 
to show that there has been any straining of the law in those cases in 
which it has been put im operation, the Oanadian Government will 
suddenly and without the justification supplied by any new facts or 
arguments withdraw from a position taken up deliberately, and by doing 
so in effect, plead guilty to the whole of the charges of oppression, 
inhumanity, and bad faith, which, in language wholly unwarranted by 


the circumstances of the case, have been made against it by the public 
men of the United States.” 


Here is the heroical sentence which comes in now. 


“ Such a surrender on the part of Canada would involve the aban- 
donment of a valuable portion of the national inheritance of the Cana- 
dian people, who would certainly visit with just reprobation those who 
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were guilty of so serious a neglect of the trust committed to their 
charge.’’ ; 

These were brave words indeed, but they were sent home 
by His Excellency on the Ist February, in a despatch to 
the Home Office, and as scon as the Home Government had 
time to consider the situation, they promptly sat upon Her 
Majesty’s Governme: t here, and in a despatch sent by cable 
from the Colonial Secretary to the Governor General, they 


say : 


‘¢ Her Majesty’s Government, while endeavoring to procure this ad 
interim arrangement, feel it right to intimate to you that they are dis- 
posed to think, after much consideration of the entire subject, that the 
best and simplest settlement of the present difficulties might be arrived 
at if both parties would agree so as to permit the discussion of the 
more extended commercial arrangements—to provide for a term at 
least, if not permanently, the condition o1 things which existed under 
the Treaty of Washington, fish and fish productions being again reci- 
procally duty free, and the fishery being once more reciprocally thrown 
oven, They are, however, of opinion that it would be the clear interest 
of the Dominion that no suggestion of a pecuniary indemnification 
should be made in proffering this arrangement.” 


And that was within two days accspted by the Governor 
General in a cable to Hagland, +o that the high words, and 
the still more high-handed proceedings of the hon. gentle- 
man could not be tolerated in Hoagland, but, fortunately for 
Canada in that instance, were interfered with. Iam not 
so much surprised that England could not, after that, trust 
Canada to negotiate a treaty. These gentlemen nearly got 
Canada, nearly got England, and nearly got the Empire 
into a war with the Unitei States. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that Hogland could not trust the Canadian Goy- 
ernment to negotiate the treaty. But, though that is the 
case, I would not like to be in the» House when any Cana- 
dian commercial treaty is adopted which has been made for 
us by representatives of Downing Street, without entering 
a protest against that, because I think British diplomacy 
in colonial matters has always been a failure. We had 
hoped that we had outlived that stage of Canadian existence 
ever since, in 1874, Mr. George Brown went to Washington 
as a delegate, not from Downing Street, but from Ottawa, 
to negotiate a treaty. Of course he was authorised in 
Her Majesty’s name, as he had to be. Afterwards, we 
settled in Halifax the amount of the claims against 
the United States, and we did it most successfully, 
without any Downing Street agent to manage it for 
us, and I had hoped that the ground which was 
taken, in 1862, by Mr. Blake in regard to that 
matter, and which, I think, you, Mr. Speaker, will recol- 
lect, would have been followed for the future. I think it 
is unnecessary, in order that Canada may have a fair play 
with the United States, to invoke the warlike powers of 
Great Britain. That is all a piece of clap trap. We know 
that the English Government will not send its ironclads 
and open fire upon the cities of the United States in our 
behalt. England might do that in Alexandria or in Bur- 
mah, but she will not do it in regard to the United States, 
That is the last thing she will think of in this world. Bat 
we have claims of our own, and we should go to the United 
States and say to them: it is worth your while to make a 
treaty with us at any time, because it will be immensely 
to your advantage to make that treaty, and not only to 
make it but to keep it. It is not the ironclads or the armies 
of Europe that keep treaties in the present age but it is 
the mutual benefits derived from them by the parties. If 
that were not the case, how could Switzerland, that little 
State in the midst of States in arms, successfully make 
treaties? But we know that she does, and that Portugal 
does, and that those treaties with larger powers are entered 
upon and honestly carried ont. Wedo not need the assis- 
tance of England to make our treaties or to have them kept 
after they are made. I will just trouble you with a statement 
of the enormous value of Canadian trade to the United States 
as compared with other countries in the world. There are 
only three countries in the world that have a larger trade 
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with the United States than Canada, and those are England, 
Germany and France. We have a more valuable trade with 
the United States than that great Empire of Brazil or that 
fertile island of Cuba, both of which are her neighbors. We 
have double the trade of Italy, Belgium or the Netherlands ; 
we have more than treble the trade of China, Mexico or 
Japan; we have more than four times the trade they have 
with Spain, more than five times their trade with Russia, 
more than six times their trade with the five Republics of 
Central Americain the aggregate, and ten times the trade 
with Chili and Portugal. And to say in that condition of affairs 
that we should look for an agent to come from Downing 
Street to make a fair treaty for us is not reasonable. A few 
years ago, the present First Minister was in power, in 1868, 
and iwo of his colleagues were in London, looking after, 
among other things, the San Juan difficulty. They were 
Sir George Cartier and Mr, William Macdougall, who were 
at that time representing the Governmeat very ably, and, 
in a letter to Lord Granville, dated the 29th December, 
. 1868, they gave expression to these sentiments: 


“Our experience of past diplomacy in the settlement of boundaries in 
North America, in which the disposition on one side to concede, and on 
the other to encroach was always present and always resulted disast- 
rously to Canada, admonishes us that a similar disposition, and similar 
results, may be feared in the future ”’ 


That was the statement of the hon, gentleman’s colleagues 
nearly 20 years ago; and -urely, Mr. Speaker, if they were 
right in their historical account of what had happened in 
the past diplomacy, they were right in what they were 
afraid would happen in the near future; for we know that 
San Juan Island was given away, we know since then the 
Fenian claims, in the Treaty of 1871, were abandoned, and I 
am not at all satisfied that if Canada had the negotiation of 
her own arrangements, about the fisheries with the United 
States, and was not interfered with one way or another, we 
might have done better than we have. Now, Sir, as to this 
treaty itself, the concessions do seem to be all on one side. 
There is very little in the treaty at all, It is spread overa 
good deal of ground, it is like very thin butter spread over a 
large slice of bread. It looks very much as if the plenipo- 
tentiaries, after spending nearly three months, came to the 
conclusion that for the credit of themselves, every one of 
them, they must do something; that it would never do for 
them to go home without coming to-some settlement, and 
so they patched up a little arrangement about the head- 
lines ; they made concessions to the Americans about entries 
in the customs ports, and they gave nothing on earth to 
Canada except a provision, in the 12th clause, that Canada 
is to have the eame rights for her fishing vessels in Ameri- 
can fishing grounds, as were conceded to the United States. 
But even ihat, the Minister of Finance in his speech, had 
to admit did not amount to anything at all; he was almost 
ashamed for it, and he apologised for it. So, while not 


desiring to oppose the treaty as it stands now, I think it is | 
comparatively harmless, but 1 think it contains, a great | 


many provisions which should have been conceded without 
negotiations by the delegates at Washington. I am sorry 


to say that it does not contain free fish for our people down | 


east, and that is one great desideratum that they all 
seem clamoring for. But apart from that, Mr. Speaker, 
having made a protest against the action of the Govern. 


ment in 1886, and against the negotiation of Canadian | 


treaties by Downing Street diplomatists, I will vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, 


Mr. MoDOUGALL. At this very late hour of the night, 
or raiher early hour of the morning, I do not intend to 
detain the House very long. I would not trouble the House 
at this moment were it not for the importance of the treaty 
for the people whom I have the honor to represent. Ever 
since the negotiations between the United States and Canada 


the people of my county have been looking anxiously 
Mr. Epaar. 


forward to this settlement, and so far as [ have been able to 
learn the settlement which has been arrived at gives general 
satisfaction. A great deal has been suid with regard to the 
treatment which the Americans have received at the hands 
of Canadian officials. Now, on this point { desire to read 
the testimony of a captain belonging to the United States 
who was engaged in the fisheries, [n a letter to the Boston 
Herald, dated 9th November, 1886, he says : 


“So much has been written and printed about the experiences of 
American fishermen in Canadian waters, and the indignities put on 
them, I wish you would open your columns and give your readers an 
insight into the other sid: of the story. I sailed from Boston for North 
Bay on 16th Jane, not knowing just what the cutters would do or how 
the law would be interpreted. 1 neared the coast with fear and anx- 
iety. The first land sighted was Whitehead, and immediately cries came 
from aloft: ‘‘Cutter in sight ahead!’’ I rushed to the deck, found the 
vessel which proved to be the Howlett, commanded by Capt. Lorway, 
nearing us rapidly. At time of sighting the cutter we were standing 
alone inshore. She hoisted her flags to let us know whai'she was, and 
we immediately ‘about ship’ and put to sea to get ont of her way, 
for fear we might be put on the prize list of the captures. We fiaally 
headed up for Port Mulgrave in Canso, expecting to receive rough usage 
from the authorities, but to our surprise, found Collector Murray a per- 
fect gentleman, willing to assist me as far as he could without encroach- 
ing on the Canadian laws. From there we put in at Port Hawkesbury 
and boarded the cutter Conrad, and asked the captain for instravtions in 
regard to the three-mile limit, and what privileges, if any, we bad. I 
was answered, in a courteous and hearty way, that he did not have them 
aboard, but would go ashore in a few moments and get me a printed 
copy of the regulations, which he did, and assured us that if we 
followed them we would be unmolested; that he was there to see that 
the Jaw was not violated, but not to cause unnecessary annoyance. 
After receiving instructions from the cap!ain, thacks to him, I went to 
the custom house and entered my vessel, paying twenty-five cents. I 
found a very pleasant gentleman in the collector, who did all in his 
power to relieve my mind and make us comfortable. 

‘“¢ Souris was our next port of lauding, where we also reported, and 
were weil treated. from there we went to Maloeque, where we found 
another gentleman in the collector. We met the cutter Hoult at 
Uascumpec, and had several interviews with her commander, Captain 
Lo:way, whom [ found a quiet, justand gentlemanly cfficer. My vessel 
was one of the fleet ordered out of harbor by him, At that time it was 
as good a fish day as one could ask for, and the instructions were piain 
that at such times we had no right to remain in harbor. At no time 
is there much water to spare on the ba, and it is a common occurrence 
for vessels to ground in going in or out, and that some did touch was 
due to ignorance of the channel or carelessness on the part of captains. 
At the time the order was issued the weather was fair, but before all the 
fleet could work out through the channel, one of ihe sudden changes In 
weather, so much to be dreaded on such a coast, came, and the cutter 
rescinded the order and the fleet returned. It has been printed in a 
Boston paper that, owiug to being forced to sea by the cutters orders 
in bad weather, my schooner, the Andrew Burnham, fouled two 
Eoglishmen and narrowly escaped serious damage. If true it would 
look like a hardship. It was simply this: In getting under way, in a 
small and crowded space, fiading I would not. not have room, I drop ed 
our starboard anchor. That not holding, we let go the other, and it 

| brought us up all right ; not much in this to point to as an outrage or 
danger from stress of weather. I believe Captain Lorway to be & man 
who would carry out all the requirements of the Canadian laws, but I 
saw nothing in my experience in those waters that could be considered 
as being arbitrary, or taking a mean advantage of his official authority 
to annoy anyone. Uaptain Lorway has been a master of vessels for 
twenty-five years, is s man of high reputation as a seaman, and as good 
a judge of whether the weather is favorable for a vessel to go to sea as 
any man who walks a deck, and when he ordered the fleet to sea he 
went himself, and I know he would not order vessel to leave harbor 
if there wae any danger of loss of life or proyerty. We reported at 
Cascumpec, and were treated the same as at all other ports we touched 
at. If our vessels would attend to reporting at the custom house, the 
same as they do in our ports, no trouble would be met with. 

“Tf we had ‘free fish’ it would give the Canadians some recompense 
for what our fishermen want, viz., the right to go anywhere and every- 
where, use their harbors, ship men, get provisions, land and meud our 
nets, buy salt and barrels, and ship our catch home by rail or steamer 
without expense or annoyance, the same as we have heretofore. 

‘Tf we had had this privilege last year, myself and vessel would have 
been $5,000 better off this season, and all the fishermen in the bay would 
have been in the same boat with me. Ido not say that | am too honest 
not to fish within the three-mile limit, nor do I believe there is a vessel 
| in the flset who would not, if the cutter was out of sight. [ made two 
' trips to the bay, both of which were very successful, andI lived up to 

the requirements of the law as well as | knew how, and did not find 
them obnoxious, or to interfere with my success, and everywhere I 
went I was courteously treated by the officials—especially so by both 
the cutters, Should it be a bay year next season, [ hope to meet 
them again. Those who openly preached that they would go where 
they pleased, do what they wanted to in spite of law or cutters, 
shipped men, smuggled or openly fished inside of the limit, and 
indulged in the satistaction of damning the cutter, the captain, the 
Government and everything else when they knew they could do it 
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with impunity, and thit the mea they were talking to could not resent 
it by word or blow, were looked after sharp and were not extended 
the courtesy that was shown so many of us. 


“Tn the interest of fair play I could not help writing you and asking 
you to give this to your readers, if not taking up too much of your 
valuable space. 

“Very respectfully, 


“OAPT. NATHAN F. BLAKK.” 


This is what Captain Blake says as to his experience in 
dealing with our custom officers and captains of cutters, and 
it is far from being in accordance with the utterances of hon. 
gentlemen opposite. [ think, however, that authority 
should be satisfactory to those gentlemen ; first, because the 
authority comes from the United States, and, second, be- 
cause the authority is vamed Blake. Here is an extract 
from the paper in which that letter was published : 

“ The letter of Captain Nathan F. Blake, of the fishing schooner 
Andrew Burnham of this city, which we published on Wednesday, 
would appaently indicate that the Canadian officials have not been 
disposed to push the requirements of their law quite as rigorously as 
seme of our fishermen have maintained ‘Captain Blake says that he 
has experienced not the least trouble in his intercourse with the Cana- 
dian officials, but that, as he hag treated them courteously, they on their 
side have reciprocated in like terms. There is, undoubtedly, a great 
deui of bitterness felt on both sides, and probably this bitterness hag led 
both parties to be ungracious in their own conduct, and to exaggerate 
the wrongs they have endured, hardships frequently due to an unwill- 
imgness to observe the requirements of the law as these are now laid 
down. If all American fishing captains exhibited the same courtesy 
and moderation that Oaptaia Blake has shown, we imagine that there 
would be very little trouble in arriving at an equitable and pleasing 
understanding with Canada.” 

1 wish now to call the attention of the House to the 

-condition of our fisheries, for they have been presented 
before this House as in an unsatisfactory state and particu- 
larly the fisheries from the part of the Dominion from which 
Icome. In 1873 the value of Nova Scotia fisheries was 
$6,500,000, in 1878 $6,131,000. It will be remembered that 
in course of the discussion in this House a few days ago 
more than one hon. member contended that during the 
period trom 13873 to 1871 the fishing interests in Nova 
Scotia made progress but since that date had declined, i find 
by referring to the fisheries from that time to the present 
that, although the value in 1878 was $6,131,000 it had 
increased in 1882 to $7,131,000, and in 1886 to $8,415,000, or 
an increase of 15 per cent. The same may be said in 
regard to the Island of Cape Breton, although an hon. 
member, I think the hon. member for Queen’s, Prince Kd- 
ward Island, stated the other day that there had been a great 
exodus and that the fishermen are in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. L propose to give a statement showing not only chat the 

fishing indusuy is in a state of prosperity, but that it is in 
astate of great prosperity. In i882 the value of the fish- 

_ eries of Cape Breton was $1,080,000; in 1886, $1,561,000, 
being an increase of 50 per cent. We also find the number 
of men employed. larger than it was when hon. genilemen 
Opposite occupied the Treasury benches. In 1877-73 we 
had employed in the fisheries 6,680 hands; in 1886, 77,591, 
or an increase of 11 percent. I desire now to quote from 
the Halifax Morning Chronicle an article on the subject of 
the fisheries and the operation of the Government laws 
against the American fishing vessels. It states: 


‘THE MACKEREL CATCH. 


“ The last number of Bradstreet’s contains a number of elaborate 
tables, in connection with the trade of the United States, showing the 
production of wheat, cotton, fish, and a variety of other articles, during 
the year 1886, as compared with previous years. The table relating to 
the fish trade will afford the people of the United States the most con- 
vincing proof of the absurdity of the claim that our fisheries are of no 
value to them. If such figures were sent out from a VUanadian source 
their accuracy might be challenged, and it would no doubt be pretended 
that they were cooked in the interests of our fishermen, for the purpose 
of securing the removal of the duty. The facts and figures given by 
Bradstrecv’s are open to no such doubt, and there can be no question 
that their wide circnlation will have a strong effect in causing the 
Americans to see the folly of the course they have been led to adopt, in 
rejecting the opportunities which have been offered them of settling the 
fishery question on a fair and reasonable basis. 
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“ The mere statement of the fact that during 1886 tha primary indus- 
try of the New England fishermen, the catching of fish, has been unre- 
munerative, fails to give anything like a definite idea of the result of 
their exclusion from our waters upon their business, but the figures in 
Bradstreets are intelligible enough to be understood by any one, and 
show conclusively that the use of our waters is a vital necessity to the 
fishermen of the Kastern States, and is of immense importance to the 
trade and to the people.” 

“Tt appears that the mackerel fleet in 1886 only secured 80,000 
barrels, as against 330,000 barrels in 1885, and as against a much larger 
quantity than last year’s catch in every year since 1859. The effect of 
this short catch has been to raise the price and to check the consump- 
tion. The increase from these Provinces, notwithstanding the duty, 
has been larger than in 1885. Itis furtherstated that the effect of the 
duty has been to change the course of the export trade, most of the fish 
now seat by Boston merchants to Hayti and San Domingo being packed 
in the Provinces instead of in the States. [n respect to cod there is a 


) reduction in the catch of upwards of 79,000 quintals, a falling off which 


may he attributed to the difficulty of procuring bait, or may be ex- 
plained by natural causes, similar variations having occurred in 
previous years, but figures in relation to the mackerel catch are too re- 
markable and too uniform in previous years to be explained away. The 
number of barrels caught each year since 1881 is as follows: 


Sesevese ever seseee - cecceee S91 O00 


(CEP .. 378,863 
1883... esse seas 226,685 
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“(Tf the cruisers sent out by the Dominion Government had performed 
their duty effectively there can be no doubt that the disparity would 
have been greater.’ 
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Our friends on the other side of the House say the cruisers 
have performed their duty too effectively and carried out 
the laws too rigorously against American fishermen, while 
we have the statement of the Halifax Chronicle to the con- 
trary. This shows the effect that the fishery protection 
service had upon the catch of mackerel by United States 
fishermen and it proves conclusively that the fish usually 
caught by the people of the United States had been caught 
by the people of Canada and that the benefit accruing from 
the catching of this fish accrues to the people of Canada, I 
shall not take up any longer the time of this House except 
to say that I have much pleasure in supporting this treaty, 
and | am satisfied in doing so that it will be a matter of 
satisfaction to the people whom! represent, a people who 
are largely engaged in the fishing industry and a people 
who do not regard this matter in the same way as some 
hon. gentlemen have pictured to the House and to thecoun- 
try since the beginning of this discussion. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved the second reading of 
the Bill, 


Motion agreed to. 


THE BUDGAL, 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I want to enquire if the 


Minister of Finance intends to bring down the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates before he proceeds with the Badget state- 
ment ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. TIhope to be able to do so: 
I am afraid [ will not be able to proceed with the Budget 
until a week from to-day (Tuesday). It may be convenient 
for the hon. gertleman to know bat not so important as it 
would be if we were not able to proceed with the Estimates 
until that. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What business will be 


| proceeded with to-morrow ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, The ordinary basiness on 
the Order Paper. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, 
into Committee of supply ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 


Do you intend to go 
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MOTION FOR SELECT COMMITTHE. 


Mr. TUPPER (Pictou) for Mr. WeLpon (St. John) 
moved for: 


A Select Committee to be composed of Messrs. Ives, Edgar, Wood 
(Brockville), McDougald (Pictou), Casgrain, Mills (Annapolis), Flynn, 
and the mover, to examine into and report upon the claim of James 
King, as set forth in his petition received by this House on 2ist March, 
1888 ; with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


Motion agreed to. 


RETURNS ORDERED, ° 


Copies of all reports made by Commander Gordon, or any other 
officer engaged in the Fishery Protection Service, to Government, on 
the condition of the fisheries, the effects of the Protection Service, and 
the probable result of the continuance of the policy of excluding Ameri- 
ican fishermen from our ports and waters.—(Mr. Davies.) 


Copies of all tenders received by the Government for fencing the 
Eastern Extension Railway in Nova Scotia, and the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, from Pictou Landiag to Wiadsor Junction; and also, a statement 
showing the names of the party or parties to whom contracts have been 
awarded, if any have been awarded, and length of fence each has con- 
tracted for and amount to be paid for work.—(Mr. Kirk.) 


Correspondence, reports, &c., in relation to damages sustained by Mr. 
John Knight, in connection with the Derby Branch Railway, in the 
eounty of Northumberland, N.B.—(Mr. Mitchell.) 


Correspondence, reports, &c., in relation to damages sustained by Mr. 
Allan Knight, in connection with the Derby Branch Railway, in the 
county of Northumberland, N.B.—(Mr. Mitchell ) 


Correspondence, reports, &c., in relation to damages sustained by 
Mr. Patrick Clancey, in connection with the Derby Branch Railway, in 
the county of Northumberland, N.8.—(Mr. Mitchell.) 


Correspondence, &¢,, in reference to the placing of a switch and plat- 
form at Mr. Albert Bryanton’s on the Derby Branch Railway, in the 
county of Northumberland, N.B.—(Mr. Mitchell.) 


Correspondence between Mr. Samuel Russell and the Government of 
the Dominion, or any of its officers, with all communications and reports 
from such officer or officers, in reference to a claim for damages to his 
property in connection with the Derby Branch Railway, in the county of 
Northumberland, N.B.—(Mr. Mitchell.) 


Copy of all correspondence bstween the Government and any person 
or persons relating to the claim of the Mississauga Indians, under the 
various treaties in reference to unceded lands, together with any reports 
and plans in connection therewith.—(Mr. Madill.) 


Return of all correspondence, petitions, reports of engineers, and |_ 


others, regarding the construction of a harbor of refuge at Wellington, 
Lake Ontarie.—(Mr. Platt.) 


Return of ali correspondene>, petition, reports of engineers, and others, 
respecting the dredging of the Picton Harbor, Bay of Quinté, not already 
brought down —(Mr. Platt.) 


Return of all correspondence and petitions respecting the construction 
of building for post office, Customs office and Inland Revenue office in 
the town of Picton.—({Mr. Platt.) 


Copies of all papers, writings and ieports between Mr. Allan Bryanton 
and the Government of Canada, or anyone on his behalf, or between the 
officers of the Government and him or anyone on his behalf, or between 
the Government and their officars, in relation to the placing of a plat- 
form and switch near his place on the line of the Derby Branch Rail- 
way, in the county of Northumberland, N.B.—-(Mr. Mitchell.) 


Return of all papers and correspondence relating to the location ob 
the Experimental Farm at Grenfell, in the North-West Territories.—(Mr. 
Landerkin.) 


Return of all lessees of grazing lands under old form of leases; 2nd. 
The number of these who have fully complied with the terms of the - 
leases ; 3rd The number who have y artially complied, showing to what 
extent ; 4th. The number in arrears for rent, showing to what extent 
5th. The number of old leases now entirely unoceupied.—(Mr. Davis.) 


Copy of all corrrspondence, reports and | recommendations having 
reference to the claim of Captain George H. Young, of Winnipeg, that 
he and Stretener-men Bailey and King, of the 90th Battalion, rescued 
the wounded Priest, Rev. Father Moulin, at Batoche, on the 1ith May, 
1885; and that the said rescue was not effected by Doctor Gravely, of 
Cornwall, as stated in the report of the Sargeon General of Militia as” 
presented to Parliament in May, 1886 —(Mr. Scarth.) re ES 
iNOS STS TENA * : = 
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Return of all tenders received by the Government for the supply of 
coal during the past calendar year, the names of successful tenderers 
and the rate per ton in all contracts for coal entered into by the Gov- 
ernment during the past ealandar year—(Mr. Guillet.) , =o 
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Return showing Ist. The date of Henry Symth’s engagement by De- 
partment of Agriculture; 2nd. The date at which his services were 
dispensed with; 3rd. The amount per diem or month paid him tor 
travelling expenses ; 4th. The entire sum paid for travelling or other 
expenses; 5th. The entire sum paid for services of any kind, and 
travelling and other expenses from the Ist of January, 1887, to lst 
of March, 1888.—(Mr. McMullen.) 


Return of all Dominion Scrip issued for any purpose in connection 
with Manitoba and the North-West Territories ; the dates and amounts 
of the several issues, and the purposes for which they were made; the 
mode or modes of redemption ; the amount of each issue so far re-— 
deemed, and the balances outstanding on the “1st March, 1888.—(Mr. 
Wilson, Elgin 3652 Wy ONT 


J411 
Return giving the names and dates of the appointment of each Colon- 
ization Inspector and Homestead Inspector in the North-West Territor-_ 
ies, including Manitoba; the salary paid to each, also the travelling © 
expenses per diem or month, the full amount for salary and travelling ~ 
or other expenses, paid to each from the date of hiy engagement up to — 
the Ist of January, 1888.—(Mr. McMullen.) B; 


Return showing separately in regarl to companes doing business 
under Dominion license, the amount of fire insurance at risk on the 31st 
December, for each of the years from 188} to 1887, both inclusive, the 
number of policies in force, the total amount of cash paid each year and 
the total amount of expenses for each year, the percentage of losses and 
expenses to premium income, and the expense per $1,000 at risk.—(Mr. 
Bowman.) 


Return of all tenders for militia clothing since the 1st of January, 
1883, showing the name of oach firm or party tendering, the amount of 
each tender, and the name of the person or firm to whom the contract or 
contracts were awarded.—(Mr. Bowman.) 


. 


Copies ot the papers concerning the application of George J. Mac- 
donald, in connection with the Centennial Exhibition of 1876.—(Mr. 
Landerkin.) i = c#<5 ota 3 

Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD moved the adjournment of 
the House. j 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 2.30 a.m., 
(Tuesday.) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TuEsDAY, 17th April, 1888. 


The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. 


RETURN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House that the Clerk of 
the House had received from the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery a certificate of the return of Joseph Gauthier, 


Esq., to represent the Electoral District of the County of 
L’Assompition. 


FIRST READING, 


Bill (No. 90) to incorporate the Belleville and Lake Nip- 
issing Kailway Company (from the Senate) —(Mr. Masson.) 


JUDGES’ SALARIES. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved that to-morrow the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole to consider the 
resolutions on the Order paper with respect to inGreases in 
the salaries of judges, 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. JAMIESON, Before the Orders of the Day are called 
I wish to mention by way of privilege a matter which arose 
yesterday in connection with the debate ea prohibition. 
{t will be recollected that the hon. member for Bothwell 
Mr, Mills) charged that last year when I had charge of the 
ill to amend the Canada Temperance Act that I refused to 
press the measure, In reply to that 1 stated that any ac- 
tion [ had taken had been in accordance with the advice of 
the friends of the measure selected from both sides of the 
House at a meeting which had been convened for the pur- 
pose. The hon, member for Brome (Mr. Fisher) when re- 
ferred to by me stated that he had no recollection of such 
meeting. Of course in order to put myself right—— 


Mr. SPEAKER. I would request the hon. gentleman to 
state at once what is the question of privilege, He is now 
referring to a debate which took place yesterday and I do 
not see there is any question of privilege in that. 


Mr. JAMIESON, I have simply to say that the meeting 

I referred to there are three members in the House now 

who attended it and which the hon. member for Brome (Mr. 

Fisher) had forgotten. I wish simply to put myself right 

On this question as it might be considered a question of 
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veracity between myself and the hon. member for Brome 
(Mr. Fisher), I am satisfied that the hon, gentleman had no 
intention of misrepresenting the matter, but—— 


Mr. SPEAKER, I hardly think this is a question of 
privilege. 


Mr, JAMIESON. My statement is this—— 


Mr. SPEAKER. Will the hon, member abandon the 
question of privilege ? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has stated 
what I did not say yesterday and I wish to repeat what my 
statement was. My statement was this: That I had 
proposed—— 


Mr. SPEAKER. I have stopped the hon. member for 
North Lanark (Mr. Jamieson). The hon. member when 
the question comes up again might have an opportunity to 
explain, but just now it will interfere with the business of 
the House. 


EVIDENCE BEFORE THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


Mr, HOLTON. Before the Orders of the Day are called, 
I wish to repeat the question which I asked the Govern- 
ment last Friday, that is, whether it is intended to lay 
before the House and distribute to the members the evidence 
taken before the Royal Commission on Railways, AsI 
said then I repeat now, it seems to me that we cannot 
intelligently discuss this Bill without this evidence in our 
hands. 


Mr. BOWELL. Immediately upon the question being 
brought before the House by the hon, member for Chateau- 
uay (Ir. Holton) the other day I saw the Clerk oi the 
Printing Committee and asked him if they had not those 
reports printed, He said that they had but in very limited 
numbers, I then gave him instructions to have them 
printed immediately and distributed among the members 
and he promised todoso, Since then I have not thought 
of it. 


Mr. HOLTON. I am asking Parliament with regard to 
the evidence, I know that when the Minister of Railways 
laid the report of the Commission on the Table on the 29th 
February last I think there were certain documents accom- 
panying it, but not the evidence, and it is the evidence for 
which | am particularly asking now. 


Mr, CASEY. Ihave no doubt that the Minister of Cus- 
toms—— 


Mr. SPEAKER. Surely the hon. gentlemen do not 
mean to have a debate on this, The question has been put 
and an answer has been given, therefore a debate is not in 
accordance with the rules of the House, 


Mr. CASEY. Is it not allowable to point out the import 
ance of having those papers on the Table? It has been 
allowed before, I think, 


Mr, SPEAKER, It has been allowed by controverting 
the rules, 


COMMONS 


_ THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


House resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 65) 
respecting a certain Treaty between Her Britannic Majesty 
and the President of the United States—(Sir Charles 
Tupper.) 
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(In the Committee.) 
On section 5, 


Mr. MITCHELL, Before that clause is adopted, I wish 
to read a statement attributed to the American consul at 
Halifax, a gentleman who bas taken a great interest in this 
question, as there seems to be some difference of opinion 
about this provision : 

“United States Consul General Phelan, of Halifax, N .S., was in 
Washington the other day, on his way to his home in St, Louis. 
In speaking of the recently concluded Fisheries Treaty, he said: 

“The advantages accruing to the United States under the pro- 
visions of the new treaty have been greatly under-estimated. 
New fishing grounds have been opened up to our fishermen and 
all doubts removed as to our right to avail ourselves of them. 
We are no longer fishing on sufferance. Under the existing 
treaty we can only enter Canadian ports for wood, water, shelter 
and repairs. Even then we are subjected to a disagreeable es. 
pionage. Under the new contract we are liable for no pilotage 
dues, and at the same time enjoy the benefits of light-houses 
and other safeguards of navigation. Our vessels can no longer be 
seized upon the trumped-up charges of ‘hovering.’ We can now 
enter Canadian ports for fresh supplies, provisions, &c., saving 
the necessity for returning home in the midst of the fishing 
season. Our vessels can sell or tranship cargoes, and can always 
enter the nearest port for anything they may lack. 

‘To my mind the Canadians have gained nothing. It may be 
said that the treaty might go further than it does, but it is cer- 
tainly a vast improvement upon the existing agreement. While 
our fishermen may not be entirely satisfied, it would be a serious 
matter, as they would quickly realise, should the Senate reject 
the new convention. A convincing argument is the very general 
dissatisfaction expressed by Canadians with the provisions of 
this treaty. Without regard to party they are opposed to it. It 
is likely, however, to be ratified by those who are in duty bound 
to support the Government. The Canadian fishermen, however, 
‘will never be satisfied with it, while the practical operation of its 
provisions will make it decidedly popular on this side of the 
line.” 


I am not going to make any observations, but simply give 
this as the opinion of a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with the whole question from the b«ginning. 


On section 6, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), This clause, I have no doubt is 
& necessary provision, the necessity of which is shown by 
the correspondence which has taken place between the 
American Government and the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and Canada. It is & pity, however, that the Goy- 
ernment did not recognise this principle and act upon it 
without being forced to do so by treaty, but exercised a 
meddlesome oversight by means cf vexatious reports and 
impudent regulations made by the Customs Department 
that well nigh drove the two countries into war. 


Mr. BOWELL. One would suppose, to hear the hon. 
gentleman repeat that story from time to time, that new 
regulations were adopted and enforced by the Customs 
authorities and the Government. For the information of 
the House, I can inform the hon. gentleman that no new 
regulations were enacted and no change was made in the 
law. The only thing done was to carry out the law in re- 
gard to fishing vessels, which were placed in the same 
position as vessels engaged in ordinary commereial trans- 
actions. We applied to them the same rules and regulations 
that were applied to all commercial vessels or all vessels 
trading inour ports. There were no new regulations, but 
the law as it existed, and has existed for years, was rigidly 
enforced in those as in other cases. 

Mr. SPEAKER, 


DEBATES. Aprit 17, 
Mr. MITCHELL. Does my hon. friend forget that only 
two years ago the Government broughtin a Billin orderto 


perfect a defect that existed in those laws, so as to enable 
the Government to make those seizures ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. That was not a customs regulation t 
at all. ‘There was no amendment of the customs laws, nor 
did any case whatever occur under that Act. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Ido not enter into the question whether — 
any case occurred, but I say that the statement of the hon, — 
Minister of Customs that there was no new law with refer- 
ence to the entrance of these vessels into our ports, was in- 
correct. 


Mr. BOWELL. What I said I repeat, that no new law 
was passed and no new regulations adopted by the Customs — 
Department. The Minister of Justice very clearly stated 
whit the object of that law was. 


Mr, MITCHELL, This House passed a law affecting tho 
powers of the Minister of Customs, or the Government, to 
seize and delay vessels for certain violations that were not 
provided for before. 


Mr. EDGAR. Whether new laws or regulations were 
passed or not, the hon. the Minister of Customs developed 
extreme activity in annoying and worrying the Americans, 
and in devising unwise means of putting those regulations 
into force against our neighbors of the United States dur- 
ing the summer of the year 1886. That is what they com- 
plained of; and,as I pointed out before—and 1 cannot point — 
it out too often, until the hon, gentlemen and the country 
also understand the position,— he had not even the poor ex- 
cuse that the American Government were enforcing their 
customs regulations against our fishermen in the same way. 
They were not doing ‘so. As the hon. the Minister of Fi- 
nance said a few days ago, the American Government éx- 
pressely avoided doing so during the very time that the 
hon, the Minister of Customs was enforcing those regula. 
tions. Tho hon. the Minister of Finance said: 


“(Tt was urged, on the other hand, that in the United States 
our fishing vessels were not treated with the same stringency 
that those vessels were which under treaty right are permitted 
to come into our waters for those four purposes, and evidence 
was placed before the commission to show that in the port of 
Portland the course pursued was a more liberal course than the 
stringent regulations which had been used in Canada. The col- 
lector of that port, who had been collector for 10 years, was ex- 
amined and gave his testimony as to the treatment of the 
Dominion vessels in the United States waters. He was asked: 

“ During the time you have been deputy collector, whether or 
not, there have been numerous cases of Dominion vessels, includ- 
ing vessels engaged in fishing in that port, and if they failed to 
report, though lying more than twenty-four hours, have penalties 
been imposed for such failure during the term of your service?” 
His answer was, as I remember: 

‘If there were any instances of Dominion vessels failing to re- 
port when lying more than twenty-four hours, their presence has 
been overlooked by the port officers. I do not recall from 
memory a single instance when or where a penalty was imposed, 
and I find no record of any such payments in the accounts of 
this office.” 


Now, when that is a specimen given by the hon, the Min- 
ister of Finance, our plenipotentiary at Washington, of the 
evidence before the commission showing how the Ameri : 


cans treated our fishermen, I think the hon. gentleman 
would be far more justified in the eyes of the public if he 
would stand up and acknowledge frankly that during the 
year 1886 he led this country to the brink of war withthe 
Onited States. He would siand better with the country i 
if he would frankly asknowledge he was wrong, and there 

would then be some reason for excusing his action. But | 
when we know that he enforced those regulations so as to 
prevent, under severe penalty, Canadian citizens who 
happened to be fishermen on American vessels landing at 
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their own homes, when their vessels were in Canadian ports, 
to see their families, under severe penalty, and when he even 
prevented the clothes of dead Canadian fishermen being 
landed until a fino of $200 was paid, I think that tho less 
the hon, gentleman attempts to justify his coniuct the 
better for him. 


Mr. FOSTER. While that asse:tion is still warm before 
. the House, I wish to give it an emphatic denial. The hon. 
the member for Ontario (Mr. Edgar) has said again to-day 
that the captain of an American fishing vessel had his 
vessel seized and a fine of $200 imposed, and had to pay 
that fine, and that the reason for the seizure of the vessel 
and the imposition of the fine was that he came in to land 
the clothes of some dead seaman. The hon. gentleman 
, cannot prove that assertion from the blue-books he cited, 
The captain has stated in his own affirmation that he landed 
under stress of weather, that ten of his men landed in boats, 
without having previously entered at the customs, and that 
the vessel was seiz3d for that offence and that alone. The 
$200 fine was deposited for that offence and that alone, It 
was the day after the offence had been committed and after 
the vessel had been seized and the fine imposed, that the 
captain himself came on shore and brought with him the 
clothes of the men, and he gave these clothes to somebody 
who delivered them to their friends. To say, therefore, 
that the seizure was made and the fine imposed for 
brirging these clothes ashore is to make a statement 
which is not true. Another statement was made by my 
hon, friend in the course of the debate last night, relating 
to Captain Medeo Rose. A charge was also mado by the hon. 
member for St. John (Mr. Hillis). When I asked him to 
name the vessel he could not do so, but the hon, the member 
for Ontario (Mr. Edgar) said it was the Pearl Nelson. So 
much for that charge. With reference to the Laura Say- 
ward, the hon, gentleman read correspondence in which it 
appeared that the captain was badly treated. The hon. 
gentleman did not make himeelf sufficiently acquainted with 
the blue-books that were before him, for if he had, he would 
have found in the later correspondence that this same Cap- 
tain Medeo Rose made an affidavit contradicting entirely the 
alleged statements which were read by my hon, friend, I 
will read his statement to the House, made on the 20th 
April, 1887: 

“T called at the custom house early the next morning before 
seven o'clock ; stated that, as the wind was fair and blowing a 
strong breeze, I would not wait for a reply to telegram, but take 
a clearance, which the collector gave me. Iwas treated kindly, 
allowed to enter my vessel after customs hours, and a clearance 
granted me next morning before the office was supposed to be 
opened. I was at the port again in November, on my way to the 
Banks, and the collector allowed me to report my vessel inwards 
‘and outwards and gave me a clearance at eight in the evening. 

“The statements purporting tohave been made by me to the 
effect that the collector refused to give me my paper when I 
asked for it, also that his treatment towards me was harsh and cruel, 
driving myself and crew to sea, having but little flour, water, &c., 
are all untrue. 

“And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing 
the same to be true.” 


The hon, gentleman’s information in this respect was, 
therefore, not correct, and his statement based on it conse- 
quently not founded. 


Mr. EDGAR. Ido not take back a single word of what 
I said last night, and my hon, friend is trying to got out of 
the whole thing upon a quibble, As to the case of the Pearl 
Neilson, I state again to-day that these dead men’s clethes 
could not be landed until the fine of $2)0 had been paid. 
The hon. gentloman is quite right in saying that the fine 
was imposed upon this captain for having landed some 
Canadians on shore to see their friends, but until the captain 
had paid that fine of $290, which was remitted more than a 
month after, he was not allowed to land the clothes of the 


dead fishermen, and that is not denied by any of the Cana- 
dian officers, from the beginning of the correspondence to 
the end. There are two things ia that transaction which I 
complained of: One was the imposition of the fine of $200 
and the seizure of the vessel for allowing two Canadians to 
go on shore; and the other was that before that fine was 
paid, the captain would not be allowed to land the clothes, 
As to the Laura Sayward there is nothing in the state- 
ment I make in which I am mistaken. The hon. gentleman 
will recollect that in that case I complained, not that the 
captain did not get out his papers when he landed, because 
this was not material to the question, but that he was not 
allowed to buy for tho American fishermen seven pounds of 
sugar, three pounds of rice, and a little oil and something 
of that kind. That was refused, 


Mr. FOSTER. They were never denied any right, 


Mr. EDGAR. This paper shows that the officer of the 
Minister reported that he did deny them tho right, and 'that 
he telegraphed to the Minister of Customs twice in one day 
to know whether those people could buy a pound of sugar 
and two pounds of potatoes. 


Mr. BOWELL. He did quite right. 


Mr. EDGAR. The Minister says that was quite right, 
but the Minister of Marine says he did not do that at all. 
He tries to make out that there was no refusal. 


Mr. FOSTER. I did not say so. I say that the officer 
acted under his instructions, He had no instructions to 
allow commercial privileges toa fishing vessel, and, when 
he was a:ked for those privileges, he first did as. an officer 
should do ; he said, I will telegraph to Ottawa and see if I 
can get instructions to do that. That is what he did, and 
he did not make an explicit denial of the request made to 
him, but said, itis not in the line of my duty and I will 
telegraph to Ottawa. There was no lack of provisions for 
the preservation of life, and that is shown by the second 
affidavit. 


Mr. EDGAR. I will leave it to the Minister of Customs, 
who has stated that the officer did quite right in. refusing 
to give this relief. 


Mr. BOWELL. I said that, if he did refuse, he did what 
was right, 


Mr. CASHY. Tho Minister did not say that he did so. 
Mr. BOWELL. I did. 


Mr, CASEY, The Minister said that the officer did right. 
Che Minister of Marine and Fisheries says that he did not 
do it at all, and the Minister of Customssays he did it, and 
it was right for him to do it. The Minister of Marine says 
that, if he did it, it was wrong, and the other Minister says 
that, if he did it, it was right. 

Mr. MLLLS (Bothwell). Iam _ surprised that those two 
hon. gentlemen should remain in the same Cabinet with tho 
Minister of Finance, after the views which he has put for- 
ward, Certainly, the inhuman acts which they have endeav- 
ored to justify have been denounced by the Minister of 
Finance, and that ought to lead those hon, gentlemen to retire 
from the Cabinet of which the Minister of Finance is.a mem- 
ber. Why should they remain, in the Cabinet with the 
Minister of Finance, who.is marking out a different policy 
altogether from that which they are attempting to pursue ? 
I would like the Minister of Finance to give us some expla- 
nation in regard to this clause. The Minister of Justice, in 
an elaborately prepared momorandum, informed.the council 
that it was utterly impossible to maintain an efficient protec. 
tion over our fisheries if such a rule as this, which was the 
principle contended for by Mr, Phelps, was recognised, I 
have no doubt that the Minister of Finance has fully consid- 
ered that quostion, and will be able to give usa full and 
satisfactory answer to the declaration of the Minister of 
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Justice in that regard. Iam sure that the Minister of Finance _ 


has no intention of throwing open our inshore fisheries to 
be poached upon, or to leave this Government utterly help- 
less to exercise police protection over them; and, as I 
have full confidence in the judgment of the Minister of 
Finance in this matter, I have no doubt that he will be able 
to satisfy the House that he is able to give that protection 
which the Minister of Justice said it was possible to afford. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Ona previous occasion, I called 
the attention of the Finance Minister to what appeared to 
me to be a clause providing for reciprocal advantages, but 
which, while giving the American fishermen the advantages 
claimed in our own ports, with regard to pilotage dues, 
harbor dues, light dues, and so on, did not give the same 
advantages te our fishermen in American ports. The hon. 
gentleman then pointed to clause 12, which says that— 

“ Fishing vessels of Canada and Newfoundland shall have on 
the Atlantic coasts of the United States all the privileges re- 
served and secured by this Treaty to United States fishing ves- 
sels in the aforesaid waters of Canada and Newfoundland.” 


As I claimed then, I claim now that this is not sufficient to 
give the reciprocal privileges which we should have, There 
are no exceptions in this, and I would suggest that after 
clauses 4,5, and 6, the hon. gentleman should insert a 
clause to the effect that these privileges shall be given, 
provided similar advantages are given to the fishing vessels 
of Canada in the ports of the United States. That would 
set the matter at rest, I think, because, at present, I think 
it would be open to some doubt. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman will see 
that it is not my business to alter the treaty. The treaty 
speaks for itself, and we are simply providing the legisla- 
tion which is necessary to carry the treaty out, so far as 
Canada is concerned, and it will be quite time enough to call 
upon the Government of the United States or the Congress 
of the United States to take action when any case arises in 
which some privileges are not conceded which the treaty 
pledges them to concede. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), I can hardly agree with the 
hon. gentleman in this matter. If we get into a misunder- 
standing at the outset, it will be very difficult to have it 
set right. I suppose the other party to this treaty, that 
is the United States, cannot take any objection to having 
this made clear. If it was the intention, as the hon. gentle- 
man says it was the intention, to have it made clear at the 
outset, it would not change the meaning of the treaty if a 
clause were put in there securing the same privileges to 
the fishing vessels of Canada in the ports of the United 
States as the fishing vessels of the United States are entitled 
to in our ports. I meanin regard to the exemptions from 
pilotage dues, light dues, and the other dues which are 
mentioned. Is the hon. gentleman prepared to say that, 
in his judgment, this article XII of the treaty places Cana- 
dian vessels in precisely the same position in American 
ports as the American fishing vessels will be placed in in 
our ports under the operations of this treaty as to exemp- 
tion from these dues ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPUR. Yes. 
Mr. JONES (Halifax). You are quite clear on that? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I am quite clear on that 
oint, That was the object of placing that clause there. 
t was placed there for that purpose. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I think the other way would 
have made it much more distinct. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I had not my reference when the 
Minister of Marine spoke a while ago in relation to the 
Sayward, but, having sent to the Hansard office for the 
book, I find the affidavit of Medeo Rose, the master of the 
Laura Sayward, and I find it is to this effect: 

Mr. Miuus (Bothwell.) 


“ Being then on Western Bank on a fishing trip, and being short 
of provisions, we hove our anchor and started for home. The 
wind was blowing almost a gale from the north-west and being 
almost dead ahead, we made slow progress on our voyage home, 
On Tuesday, the 5th October, we made Shelburne, N.S., and 
arrived in that harbor about 8 p.m., on that day, short of proy- 
isions, water, and oil to burn. On Wednesday I sailed for the 
inner harbor of Shelburne, arriving at the town about 4 p.m. 
On going ashore I found the customs house closed, and hunted 
up the collector and entered my vessel, and asked permission 
from him to buy 7 lbs. sugar, 3 lbs. coffee, and 4 to 1 bushel of 
potatoes, 2 lbs. butter or lard or pork, and oil enough to last us 
home, and was refused.” 


I understood my hon. friend the Minister to contradict a 
statement made by the hon. member from West Ontario, 
and to say that no such thing occurred. The affidavit goes 
on: 


“T stated to him my situation, short of provisions, and a 
voyage of 250 miles before me, and pleaded with him for this slight 
privilege, but it was of noavail Ithen visited the American 
consul, and asked his assistance, and found him powerless to aid 
me in this matter. The collector of customs held my papers 
until the next morning although I asked for them as soon as I 
found I could not buy any provisions, say about 14 hours after I 
entered, but he refused to give them to me until the next 
morning. Immediately on receiving my papers of Thursday 
morning, I started for home, arriving on Sunday. I think the 
treatment I received harsh and cruel, driving myself and crew to 
sea with a scant supply of provisions, we having but little flour 
and water, and liable to be buffeted about for days before we 
came home. 

“ Mass., Essex, s.s., 13th Oct., 1886. 

“ Personally appeared Medeo Rose and made oath to the truth 
of the above statement. 

“ Before me, 
“ AARON PARSONS, 


“ Notary Public.” 


I merely read that in defence of the attitude assumed by 
the hon. member for West Ontario (Mr. Edgar), to show 
that the statement he meade in relation to the refusal to 
grant these trifling things to the vessel, was true. Now, 
while it is true, as the Minister of Customs said, that he 
was not acting contrary to his instructions, did any Gov- 
ernment in the world ever refuse in such a case as that to 
supply to a vessel in distress a few necessaries, and send 
her to sea without almost the necessaries of life? Why, 
Sir, the thing is ridiculous, It is instances like these that 
have brought about that ill-feeling which the hon. Minister 
of Finance so vividly described in the able speech he de- 
livered a few days ago when introducing this subject. 


Mr. FOSTER. I wish to call my hon, friend’s attention 
to a subsequent affidavit made by Medeo Rose made 20th 
April, 1887, in which he states thata former statement was 
untrue, 


Mr. MITCHELL. On what page of the book ? 


Mr. FOSTER. On page 110 of the United States Senate 
documents, No. 113. 


Mr. MITCHELL. We have not those papers. 
Mr. FOSTER. I have them. 


Mr. MITCHELL. But you should furnish the House 
with them. 

Mr, FOSTER. They were laid on the Table eight or ten 
days ago. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Were they distributed ? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I speak from the evidence you have 
laid upon the Table of the House. 
Mr, FOSTER.— 


“Tt is stated to the collector that I was from Western Banks, 
bound home, and required provisions as follows, viz: 7 1bs. 
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sugar, 3 lbs. coffee, 1 bushel of potatoes, 2 lbs. butter, 
and to fill water. This was all. The collector told me to fill the 
water, but as there was no provision made in the treaty for the 
purchase of supplies of stores, he would telegraph the Depart- 
ment at Ottawa at once ; that no doubt they would be allowed; 
and I consented to wait until the next morning for a reply.” 


Then hoe goes on with the extract which I read before, 
stating that he called at the Custom house the next morn- 
ing, that no word had yet been received from Ottawa, and 
that he concluded, as the breeza was fair, not to wait. He 
then concluded: 


“That is the second affidavit made by Medeo Rose.” 


Mr. MITCHELL. Does that statement contradict his 
statements? No, it does not. His affidavit is specific. 
He does not bring any complaint against the collector; he 
does not say that he was received harshly by the collector ; 
hesimply says that inasmuch as the collector refused to 
allow him the privilege of purchasing these things, the 
treatment of the Government was harsh. That was the 
meaning of his affidavit, not that the collector behaved ua- 
gentlemanly to him, but that the policy of the Government 
was harsh. That was Medeo Rose’s :tatement of 13th 
October, 1886. Any later affidavit I have not been able to 
find in this book, and I have looked it over carefully. It 
may be here, but I[ can find no affidavit containing the state- 
ment the hon. gentleman has read, If the hon, gentleman 
has any additional papers connected with the fishery 
question, he should have laid them before the House in 
order that the House might be charge with the whole case 
as it appears to the country and as it appears to the Ameri- 
can Governmeat, and to our own Government at this 
moment. Medeo Rose’s statement is quite clear: 


“T stated to him my situation, short of provisions, and a voy- 
age of 250 miles before me, and pleaded with him for this slight 
privilege, but it was of no avail. I then visited the American 
consul and. asked his assistance and found’ him powerless to aid 
me inthe matter. The collector of customs held my papers 
until the next morning, although [ asked for them as soon as I 
found I could not buy any provisions, say 13 hours after [ entered, 
but he refused to give them to me until the next morn- 
ing. * * * Ithink the treatment I received harsh and cruel, 
driving myself and crew to sea with a scant supply of provisions, 
we having but a little flour and water and liable to be buffeted 
for days before we came home.” 


That is sworn to in 1886, 


Mr. EDGAR. Iam perfectly willing to accept the state. 
ment which the Minister of Marine and Fisheries has read, 
though I have never seen it, as the subsequent affidavit on 
this point by Capt. Rose; because the statement, as he 
has read it, corresponds with the statement of the 
collector of customs which I read last night, and on which 
I founded this charge, and not on the original statement of 
Capt. Rose, which, however, was substantially correct. I 
made the charge, not of having been refused his papers, 
but of having been refused by the collector at the port, the 
right to buy seven pounds of sugar, three pounds of coffee, 
and so on, and that until they could hear from the head- 
quarters at Ottawa by telegram, this man could not pur- 
chase even those little supplies ; and I contend that was a 
harsh and unfriendly treatment of this captain. The col- 
lector’s own statement, published in defence of himself, was 
as follows :— 


“ T gave him permission to fill water at once ; but as the treaty 
made no provisions for the purchase of supplies, I would tele- 
graph the department at Ottawa and no doubt it would be al- 
lowed. Captain Rose expressed his willingness to remain until 
reply was received. He called at the office next morning (Thurs- 
day) at 6:30, and finding I had not received a reply, said, as the 
wind was fair and a good breeze, he would not wait longer.” 


‘That is what I stated last night. I did not charge that the 
parties acted contrary to the treaty, but I charge that the 


interpretation of the treaty wis harsh and unfair. 
Minister of Finance stated : 


“Tt is one thing to hold a technical construction, and it is 
another to undertake to enforce it.” 


I say that they did hold an extremely technical construc- 
tion of the treaty, and they undertook not only to enforce 
it, but they did enforce it. 


Mr. LAURIER. We have had so far two affidavits from 
Medeo Rose, but there is a third one which the Minister 
has not alluded to. The hon. gentleman will find it on page 
111 of the book from which he quoted : 


“T, Medeo Rose, of Gloucester, being under oath, do depose 
and say, that I was master of the schooner Laura Sayward during 
the year 1886, and that 1am now master of the schooner Gleaner, 
of Gloucester. 

“On April 18, 1887, I went into the lower harbor of Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia, in said schooner Gleaner, for shelter and water. 

“ On the morning of April 19, Mr. Atwood, the collector of cus- 
toms, with two men wearing badges, which I supposed were Goy- 
ernment badges, came on board. Their appearance filled me 
with fear, for I felt some trouble must be in store for me when 
Collector Atwood would leave his office and come so far (about 4 
miles) to board my vessel. I invited him into the cabin, where 
he showed me a copy of my statement of October 13, 1886, in re- 
gard to the treatment I received from him when in schooner 
Laura Sayward (October 5, 1886), and asked me if I made that 
statement. Itold him I did. Well, said he, everything in that 
statement is false. I told him my statement was true. Hethen 
produced a prepared written statement, which he read to me, 
which stated that my statement of October 13 was untrue, and 
told me that I must go on shore and signit. Being nervous and 
frightened, and fearing trouble if I refused, I went on shore with 
him, to the store of Mr. Purney, and before Mr. Purney signed 
and swore to the statement. 

“On the afternoon of the same day, realizing the wrong I had 
done, I hired a team, and with one of my crew (Augustus 
Rogers), went to the custom-house and asked Collector Atwood 

|! to read to me the statement I had signed. He did so, and I 
again told him it was wrong and that my first statement was true. 

“ He said I did not ask for all the articles mentioned in my first 
statement; that he did not refuse me my paper, and also that 
that statement might be the cause of his removal from his office. 
I told him I did not want to injure him, and I did not want to 
make myself out a liar at Washington. 

“ About the 3rd day of June last I went into Shelburne again 
solely to get a copy of the last statement. I went to the custom- 
house, taking the same man (Augustus Rogers) with me, and 
asked Collector Atwood for a copy of the statement. 

“ He refused to give it to me, and said my lawyers had been 
advising me what to do and that I need never expect a favor from 
him, 

“The above isatrue statement of the case. The statement 
obtained from me by Collector Atwood was obtained through my 
fear of seizure if I refused.” 

“ MEDEO ROSE.” 


I find this affidavit is accompanied by another from Augustus 
Rogers: 


“J, Augustus Rogers, one of the crew of schooner Gleaner, 
being duly sworn, do depose and say, that I went with Capt. 
Medeo Rose to the custom-house at Shelburne, Nova Scotia, on 
the 19th day of April last, and also on the 3rd day of June. I 
heard his conversation with Collector Atwood on both occasions, 
and hereby certify that the statements of those interviews, as 
made above, are correct and true. 

“AUGUSTUS ROGERS.” 


As the 


“ Mass., Essex, ss : 
“Personally appeared Medeo Rose and Augustus Rogers, and 
made oath to the truth of the above statements before me. 
[Seal.] “ AARON PARSONS, 
“ Notary Public. 
August 3, 1887. 
So the case is far worse than was stated by the hon, 
member for West Ontario (Mr. Elgar). 


Mr. MITCHELL, I desire tu ask the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries if, when he read the statement of Medeo 
Rose, he was aware of the second communication being in 
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the book. If he was aware of it, and read the other state- 
ment alone, without communicating the whole matter, he 
was concealing from this House an important fact and 
was misleading the House. Iam not saying he was doing 
that; but I ask him, was he aware when ke read the state- 
ment a few minutes ago, of the subsequent affidavit of 
Medeo Rose ? 


Mr. EDGAR. In the same book, on the opposite page. 


Mr FOSTER. The only book was this, Senate docu- 
ments, No, 113; and I read Medeo Rose’s affidavit as 
given in that book, which flatly contradicted his first 
affidavit. I did not know what was in the book. I do not 
know the book yet. 


Mr. EDGAR. It is on page 111 from which the hon, 
member for Quebec Bast (Mr, Laurier) read, only the 
affidavit the hon. gentleman read was dated 2Uth April and 
the other was dated 3rd August. 


Mr, FOSTER. [sea it exactly. 
in the book. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh! 


Mr. FOSTER. I knew there were other statements in 
regard to Medeo Rose. I have sent to the department for 
them, and I will have them all here in a few minutes. 


Some hon, MEMBERS. We have them. 
Mr. LAURIER. Are there others? 

Mr, FOSTER. Yes, there is still a sequel. 
Some hon, MEMBERS. Then you knew it. 


Mr. FOSTER. With the permission of the House I will 
read the sequel when I receive it. 


Mr. CASEY. The hon. Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
is in the tightest place he ever found himself in his life. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Mr, CASEY, I take that back. I have no doubt, from 
our experience of the hon, gentleman in this House, that 
he has been in a great many tight places in his life, and he 
may have been in a tighter place than this. One thing, 
however, is certain: that he concealed facts which he knew, 
and that he was aware of an affidavit made by this Captain 
Rose subsequently, the one he read tothe House, To-day 
he brought this affidavit forward asa surprise, as he thought 
we had not the documents from which he was quoting, and 
which he took care that we did not possess, and which con- 
tained the subsequent affidavit to the one he quoted, stating 
that the former affidavit, the affidavit which the Minister 
read, had been extracted from him, Captain Rose, by press- 
ure exercised upon him by the officers of the customs of 
Canada, that he had been terrorised into giving that former 
affidavit to clear the Dominion Government and to clear 
the hon, Minister from: accusations that might be brought 
against him. Then the Minister tells us that although this 
affidavit was on the opposite page to the affidavit he read, 
he did not know anything about it. One of two things is 
true: either he misled the House as to his knowledge of 
the subsequent affidavit, or he had not the common gump- 
tion or sense to look upon the opposite page to see whether 
there was something bearing on the case. He must con- 
fess to either ignorance or to misleading the House, and I 
do not know which is most damaging to an hon. gentleman 
occupying his position, and I think a confession of ignor- 
ance is about as damaging as anything. I do not accuse 
him of thece charges. 1 only accuse him with that 
with which he must accuse himself, if he is to escape 
the accusation of telling the House an untruth—he must 
accuse himself of not wishing to confess to gross ignorance 
in maiters connected with his own department. Now he 
tells us there is something else. When he sat down he 

Mr, MiroHE.y, 


I did not know it was 


hinted. in a mysterious. manner that there was something 
else to be produced, some sequel.. What is the card he has 
got under the table—has- he got anything up his sleeve ? 
He has said that there is something else; and if there issome- 
thing else, now is the time to tell it to the House. But apart 
from the utter humiliation of the Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries, which has resulted from this short debate, and I cannot 
call it by any other name than a confession of ignorance or 
falsehood on the part of an hon. gentleman in the position 
of the Minister, there is something else that requires to be 
noticed. The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) has 
pointed out the inconsistency. between the Minister’ of 
Finance and the Minister of Fisheries. The Minister of 
Justice said some time ago, before the negotiations, that the 
privileges granted under this clause we are discussing, 
would utterly destroy our control of the inshore fisheries, 
and if they were granted we wouuld not be able to prevent the 
United States fishermen from using them as they pleased. 
I believe the Minister of Justice is right, and I must confess he 
very generally is in a technical matter. But the Minister of 
Finance has taken the other line, He agreed to the clause as 
it now stands. And the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) asked for an explanation of the different views held 
hy the hon. gentleman, and the Minister of Finance gave 
him an answer. And what was the answer? He said 
“carried.” We all know the Minister of Finance is the 
controlling power in the Cabinet, that he has been working 
for and has attained to that position, but still under the 
circumstances we think the Mivister of Justice ought to 
have received more consideration from his superior, from 
the virtual leader of the Cabinet, than was given to him 
and the rest of the Cabinet by simply uttering that word 
“carried.” It was as much as to say: I have been to 
Washington and have agreed to this provision; it is none 
of your business whether it surrenders the inshore fisheries 
or not—I say ‘“‘carried.” This.is the only argument. the 
bon, gentleman advanced ‘in regard to the question. It is 
cavalier treatment of the Minister of Justice and the rest’ 
of the Cabinet and of his venerable chief, to put the matter 
in that shape. It is due to the House and to the chief and_ 
the junior members. ot the Cabinet, that he should give 
some explanation as to how he reconciled the memoranda 
of the Minister of Justice w th this clause of the treaty to 
which he has agreed. He must take one of two positions : 
either the Minister of Justice was wrong in his statement 
that the granting of those privileges to American craft 
would destroy our control of the inshore fisheries, or, if thoy 
would be destroyed, the hun, gentieman should state the: 
reasons why it was necessary that we should grant those 
privileges. [tis for him to speak now. “Carried” is not: 
a sufficient argument in a matter of this national import- 
ance. Itis for him to speak and explain why he said 
“ carried,” and why be sits on the Minister of Justice in the 
way he has done. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to say a few words, notat all: 
in the way of removing the imputation which the hon. 
member for Hast Elgin (Mr. Casey) has made, I do not 
feel in the least sat upon. I do not admit for a single 
moment that the privileges I objected to as being likely to 
be injurious to our fishing interests, are conceded by this 
treaty or by Bill now before the Hozse without qualifica- 
tions and without safeguards which will remove the objec- 
tions | foresaw. Ido not see how hon.. gentlemen have 
made so much ont of those affidavits of Medeo Rose, Let 
me Call attention to what those affidavits are, I am sure 
that if they read them again they will hardly find a case 
on which to make an attack on the Government or the 
party for maladministration, or too severe administration 
of the custom or fishery laws, In the first place the gentle- 
men oppesite who are opposing this treaty with great vigor 
this afternoon rely on the ex parte statement of a man who 
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has made at least three conflicting affidavits which have been 
already before the House, and who has also made a fourth 
affidavit, which, we understand, is contradictory to the other 
three. So that hon. gentlemen will sce that in pressing this 
charge as they have, they are at least pressing it on the 
testimony of a witness which they would not ask even one 
of the humblest judges in the country to give judgment 
upon. The hon. member for Quebec (Mr. Laurier) read 
the third affidavit, and I would specially ask him to read 
that again. He will find that it is most craftily drawn and 
that the position of Medeo Rose in this matter is this: First 
he made an affidavit referring to ill-treatment on the 
part of the Government, or customs officials; next he made 
‘an affidavit stating that he had been well treated, that the 
officer had referred to Ottawa for instructions, but that he 
found it convenient to depart without waiting for a reply, 
and had no complaint to make, The third affidavit which 
he made in view of the otber two and for the purpose of 
removing the second, strange tu say, from beginning to end, 
although made with that view, does not state the second 
affidavit is untrue. 


Mr. CASEY. Yes, it does. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Let me remind the hon. gentleman 
what it does say and he will find that I am stating a fact. 
Medeo Rose says he went to tell the custom offiver that it 
was untrue and that it was extorted from him by fears, but 
when he came to give his affidavit as to why it was untrue 
or false he does not dare to swear it was untrue. We have 
his assertion that the second affidavit was untrue, and we 
have that assertion corroborated by the custom house 
officer, but Medeo Rose does not dare to swear it was untrue 
from beginning to end of thisaffidavit. He says he made it 
from fear, without one word being alleged to show that there 
was a threat of seizure or the slightest apprehension on his 
mind that there would be any seizure or that he had been 
treated unfairly in any way whatever. Let me call the 
attention of the hon. gentleman to what the law was that 
the custom house officer was administering. It was the 

fishery law of Canada, enforcing the Treaty of 1818, It 
was no new law, no customs regulation, but that 
which had been the law of the Province of Nova 
Scotia in which this transaction occurred thirty years 
ago, and no custom house officer or no other officer 
of the Government could possibly dispense with the requ re- 
ments of that law. It isnot a question of whether Medeo 
Rose wanted or not the mere permission to buy a few pounds 
of tea or coffee, bat having gone there and having 
remained there for purposes which were not war- 
ranted by the treaty, his vessel was liable to seizure 
and he was liable to a heavy penalty under an Imperial 

“statute and a statute of the old Province of Nova 
Scotia passed thirty years ago. What he wanted the 
custom house officer to do what substantially to give him 
permission to say that the seizure should not be made and 
lbat the penalty should not be enfo.ced. Would the hon. 
gentlemen entrustcustom house officers; scattered as they 
are all over the country, to have dispensing power in penal. 
ties like that? All the officer could do in such a case was 
to refer it to the department, and when he did refer it to 
the department, Medco Rose,according to his own statement, 
considering his position under the circumstances, took ad- 
vantage of a favorable breeze and went to sea. 


Mr. LAURIER, Just let me refer the hon. gentleman to 
this third affidavit. The hon. gentleman says that Medeo 
Rose did not say the second affidavit was false and the first 
tiue, This is what Rose says in his affidavit: 


“Qn the atternoon of the same day, realising the wrong Lhad 
done, I hired a team and with one of my crew (Augustus Rogers) 
went to the custom house and asked -ollector Atwood to read 
to me the statement I had signed. He did ‘so, and I again told 
him it was wrong, and that my first statement was true.” 


It will be observed if the first statement is true the second 
was not He does swear he says he told Collector Atwood, 
and if what he swears he told the collector was true, I would 
take it, when he repeats the same thing under oath, he in- 
tended it to be true. After all it matters little what are 
the statements of Medeo Rose in this matter. What is the 
charge that is brought against the Government? The 
charge is that those customs regulations were harassing 
and oppressive, and is that charge true or not true ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. They were not customs regulations, 


Mr. LAURIER, Call them customs regulations or any 
regulations at all. At all events they were the regulations 
of the whole Government, and the charge is that they were 
oppressive and harassing to the American fishermen, Is 
that statement true or is it not true? That is the charge, 
and the fact is that the Government have pleaded to-day 
that they were most gentle in their treatment of the Ameri- 
can fishermen, The Americans do not want any more of 
that gentleness. They want to get rid of it, and the Bill 
we are passing now is to enable the Canadian Government 
to deal gently with the American fishermen. Hencefor- 
ward they will be able to extend gentleness in their treat- 
ment, and henceforward they will be lenient with them and 
the American fishermen will practically have their own 
way, 

Mr. EDGAR. There is no use in the Minister of Justice 
trying to make out that any of these affidavits or all of 
them refute the fact that this Government official refused 
the supplies and had to telegraph to Ottawa to get permis- 
sion to give them. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ido not deny that. 
obliged to do eo by the law. 


Mr. EDGAR. There is nothing contradictory to that in 
the affidavits of Medeo Rose or the Collector of Customs. 
That fact remains, But, Sir, ifthe Minister of Marine was 
unable to discover this affidavit of Rose upon the opposite 
page from the one that he read from, I wonder if he was 
unable to discover the letter from Secretary Bayard to Sir 
Sackville West which is upon the same page as the affidavit 
which he read ; and in that letter of Mr. Secretary Bayard 
there is a reference made to this Rose dispute in terms 
which I think were directed in a statesmanlike manner to 
the extraordinary conduct of this Government in 1e86 Mr, 
Secretary Bayard, in transmitting to Sir Sackville West 
this third affidavit of Rose, says: 


“T should transmit the documents without further comment, 
but that, enclosing your note to me of July 18 last, you stated 
that you were further ‘instructed to ask whether the United 
States Government have any observations to make thereupon.’ 

“In my reply to you on the 19th of July, I promised to com- 
ply with your request, and for that reason I now remark that the 
incident which had been the subject of this correspondence af: 
fords but another illustration ani additional evidence, ifany were 
needed, of the unwisdom of imperilling the friendly relations of 
two kindred and neighboring countries by entrusting the inter- 
pretation and execution of a treaty between them to the discre- 
tion of local and petty officials and vesting in them powers of 
administration wholly unwarranted and naturally prolific of the 
irritations which wise and responsible rulers will always seek to 
avoid.” 


That is the line we have been taking in criticising the 
course of the Government and their officials in 1886, and I 
am sure it is a broad and statesmanlike and correct line. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I must say it appears 
to me a most extraordinary thing, requiring the attention 
of this House to be ealled to it, that the hon. Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries should not have made himself aware 
of tho letter from Mr. Secretary Bayard to Sir Sackville 
West, under the date of Oetober 21, 1887, and, if he had 
ever read that letter, how he could possibly have told ys 
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that he was unaware of the existence of these three afii- | 
davits. It seems to me utterly incredible that a letter of 
Mr, Bayard to Sir Sackville West should have escaped the 
attention of the hon. Minister of Marine and Fisheries. If 
it did escape his atteation, all I can say is that his mode of 
conducting the business of his department is most extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented. Ifhedid read that letter, he 
knew the existence of those three affidavits, and I think, in 
view of the existence of that letter, the hon. gentleman’s ex- 
planation is very extraordinary indeed. Now, I would like 
to ask the hon. Minister of Justice, who must also have 
seen this letter, whether our collector did or did not pre- 
pare a written statement, as this Capt. Rose alleges, and 
did submit it to this man to be sworn to. I think, after 
what Mr. Bayard stated, enquiry ought to be made into 
that matter. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ido not see why the hon. gentle- 
man should ask me. Heis not an officer of my depart- 
ment, and I have nothing to do with the matter. But 
what I know is that the second affidavit of Capt. Rose, 
in which he states that he was well treated, was fully cor- 
aie! not only by the officer himself, but by others as 
well. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. [ think enquiry should 
be made as to whether our officer submitted the affidavit to 
this American captain to swear to it. I think that ought to 
be done in a matter which was of sufficient importance to 
be noticed in a letter from the Secretary ot State to the 
British Ambassador. The whole circumstances are simply 
remarkable. 


An hon. MEMBER, Fishy. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Yes, fishy in the ex- 
treme, 


Mr. MITCHELL. There is one extraordinary statement 
made by the Minister of Justice. He attempts to discredit 
the statement of Captain Rose by the allegation, but the 
second affidavit is against the statement in the first one; but 
when the third affidavit was made, contradicting the one 
made before, that ought to prove the man unworthy of 
belief. But the hon, gentleman fails to notice this fact, that 
the man swears that he made the second affidavit under fear 
that his vessel wou!d be seized, and that he would be placed 
in the power of the officers of a British port. The hon. 
gentleman also fails to notice that the third affilavit is sus- 
tained by the statement of another party to the transaction. 
My hon, friend shakes his hea, I presume to signify that I 
am stating something that is incorrect. 


Mr. THOMPSON. If you will allow me, I will state 
what I mean, I explained, when on my feet befo.e, that 
what had been spoken of as the corroboration of the affi- 
davit was merely a vorroboration of the fact that this man 
had stated to the collector that his former statement was 
uotrae, but there was no corroboration of his allegations of 
fact. Itis a mere corroboration ofa witness who was 
present when Captain Rose said to the collector, My former 
statement is untrue; and [ eall the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that he did not swear that the affidavit 
was untrue, but simply said so, 


Mr. MITCHELL, He did swear that it was not true, as 


f understand. In addition to that, Mr. Augustus Rogers 
swore : 


“T, Augustus Rogers, one of the crew of schooner Gleaner, 
being duly sworn, do depose and say, that I went with Captain 
Medeo Rose to the custom house at Shelburne, Nova Scotia, on 
the 13th day of April last, and also on the 3rd day of June. I 
heard his conversation with Collector Atwood on both occasions, 
and hereby certify that the statements of those interviews, as 
made above, are correct and true, 

: “AUGUSTUS ROGERS, 
Sir Riowarp CaRrwBIGuHr. 


“Personally appeared Medeo Rose and Augustus Rogers, and 
made oath to the truth of the above statements before me.’ 
“ AARON PARSONS, 
“ Notary Public. 
“ August 3, 1887.” 


How can the Minister say that it was not sworn to? Both 
of them distinctly contradict the statements made in the 
second affidavit, and Mr, Augustus Rogers confirms the 
statement of Medeo Rose that he did it from fear of arrest. 
The thing is as plain as can be, and I am surprised that a 
statement should be put bofore the House by the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries and confirmed by the Minister of 
Justice to the contrary. The Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries says he did not know of the existence of these 
papers. : 


Mr. FOSTER. I did not say that. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Then that makes the matter worse. 
If he did, be ought to have told it to the House. The 
Minister of Justice listened to the statement made by him, 
and he sat still, and allowed the Minister of Marine and 
Finance to mislead this House by the statement that 
Medeo Rose had contradicted the previous affidavit he had 
made. The thing is outrageous. 


Mr. THOMPSON. All I can say in conclusion is that 
there is not one word in the statement of Augustus Rogers 
which is inconsistent with the second affidavit of Medeo 
Rose. He simpiy states that he was present when Capt, 
Rose made certain statements. The hon. gentleman 
perhaps knows how carefully devised some of these 
affidavits are drawn with the view of representing a 
certain state of facts, when they do not entail the penalties 
of perjury upon the person who makes them. Here is the 
second affidavit distinctly recalling the charges made in 
the first, and the third affidavit, in which he beats all 
around the compass, and does not say as a matter of fact 
that the statements he made in the second affidavit are 
untrue at all. But the person who drew the affidavit, and 
I venture to say it was not Medeo Rose, is very careful 
indeed to insert all kinds of statements that he had con- 
tradicted it, and eliminate altogether the statements 
contradicting it in the affidavit which was sworn to. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I look on the explanation of the 
Minister of Justice as hair splitting. It is a nice piece of 
special pleading, and, from his well-known ability in that 
line, I can understand how he could mislead this House by 
such special pleading. He says there is no sworn 
statement that Captain Rose’s second affidavit was 
false; I will read again what Capt. Kose said: 


“ On the morning of April 19, Mr. Atwood, the collector of cus- 
toms, with two men wearing badges, which I supposed were 
Government badges, came on board. Their appearance filled me 
with fear, for I felt some trouble must be in store for me when 
Collector Atwood would leave his oftice and come so far (about 4 
miles) to board my vessel. I invited him into the cabin, where 
he showed me acopy of my statement of October 13, 1886, in 
regard to the treatment I received from him when in schooner 
Laura Sayward (October 5, 1886), and asked me if I made that 
statement. I told himI did. Well, said he, everything in that 
statement is false. I told him my statement was true.” 


Mr. THOMPSON. He said so, but does not swear to it. 
Mr. MITCHELL.— 


“ He then produced a prepared written statement, which he 
read to me, which stated that my statement of October 13 was 
untrue, and told me I must go on shore and sign it. Being nervous 
and frightened, and fearing trouble if I refused, I went on shore 
with him to the store of Mr, Purney, and before Mr. Purney signed 
and swore to the statement. On the afternoon of the same day, 
realizing the wrong I had done, I hired a team and, with one of 
my crew (Augustus Rogers), went to the custom house and asked 
Collector Atwood to read to me the statement I had signed. He 
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did so, and I again told him that it was wrong and that my first lie in order to get the Government out of ascrape. The 


statement was true.” 


This statement was sworn to by Mr. Aaron Parsons. This 
18 Captain Rose’s statement: 


“ He said I did not ask for all the articles mentioned in my 
first statement; that he did not refuse me my paper, and also 
that that statement might be the cause of his removal from his 
office. I told him I did not want to injure him and [ did not 
want to make myself a liar at Washington. About the 8rd day 
of June last, I went into Shelburne again, solely to get a copy of 
the last statement. I went to the custom house, taking the 
same man, Augustus Rogers, with me, and asked Collector 
Atwood for a copy of the statement. He refused to give it to 
me, and said my lawyers had been advising me what to do, and 
that I need never expect a favor from him. The above is a true 
statement of the case. The statement obtained from me by Collec- 
tor Atwood was obtained through my fear of seizure if | refused.” 


Yet the bon. the Minister of Customs tells us that Capt. 
Medeo Rose did not, in this affidavit, declare his statement 
was untrue. Iwill read the words again: “TI told him it 
was wrong, and that my first statement was true.” The 
captain signed to the truth of this last statement, and is 
sustained by Mr. Augustus Rogersin the most complete 
manner possible, as I have already shown, Mr. Rogers 
made the following affidavit :— 

“T, Augustus Rogers, one of the crew of schooner Gleaner, 
being duly sworn, do depose and say, that I went with Capt. Medeo 
Rose to the custom house at Shelburne, Nova Scotia, on the 13th 
day of April last, and also on the 3rd June. I heard his conver- 
sation with Collector Atwood on both occasions, and I hereby 
certify that the statements of those interviews, as made above, 


are correct and true. - 
“ AUGUSTUS ROGERS.” 


What better evidence can be adduced. True, the hon, 
gentleman has chosen to assail the testimony of Capt. 
Rose because ho made tha second affidavit, although that 
affidavit was made under fear of arrest and seizure of his 
vessel, but the moment the captain had made his second 
affidavit he found out his mistake and at once tried to recall 
it, and his final statement is confirmed by the evidence and 
affidavit of Mr. Rogers, who was present the whole time, 
and swore to the truth of the captain’s declaration and to the 
truth of the facts as stated in his first affidavit. 


Mr. MoNEILL. Where was that affidavit drawn up? 
Mr, MITCHELL. At Essex, county of Massachusetts. 


Mr. MoNEILU. I should think we all have heard of 
hair splitting Yankee lawyers. 


Mr. CASEY. The hon. the Minister of Jnstice has a 
strong imagination. He has imagined a host of lawyers 
advising this Captain Rose, who has been giving so much 
trouble and drawing his affidavit so carefully that he might 
get out of it, no matter whether he was swearing to a lie 
or not. But it appears from the papers that it was not 
Captain Rose who was advised by the lawyers, but the col- 
lector of Shelburne, for he told Qaptain Rose that his law- 
yers had advised him about the matter. It was the affida- 
vit which Collector Atwood coerced Captain Rose into sign- 
ing, that was drawn by the lawyers for that particular par- 
pose. That was the affidavit which the Government, 
through their officer, coerced this man into signing, and 
whi-h he afterwards, when free from that coercion, declared 
under oath to be untrue. That was the affidavit drawn 
by the lawyers, and it appears that Captain Rose, when 
he signed it, did not know exactly what he was swear- 
ing to. There is no need to read over the documents 
again, for it has been clearly proved that Captain Rose 
made a declaration in the second place under coercion, and 
I submit it was forced from him with the approval 
of the Government, because these facts had been known to 
him for some time, and they have not yet dismissed Collec- 
tor Atwood. This captain was coerced into swearing into 
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affidavit was a lying one, drawn out by the lawyers, and 
not the spontaneous affidavit of Captain Rose before other 
parties. Bat there is one point outside of that which has 
not yet been explained, and to which I merely wish to call 
attention without dwelling on it at all. Tho hon. the Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries has not yet explained—I do 
not know whether he can or not—the reasons of his ignor- 
ance of the affidavit which is on the page opposite to the 
one he read, How it was that he knew of the existence of 
the lying affidavit, the bul!-dozed affidavit which sustained 
his case, and in regard to which this Government are re- 


sponsible, because they have maintained in office the 


man who forced that affiJavit on. Captan Rose— 
how it was he knew about that and did not 
know about the subsequent froe, spontaneous, and amply 
corroborated affijxvit, he has not explained. I say the subse- 
quent affidavit was amply corroborated, because Augustus 
Rogers, who was present on both occasions—who was 
present when the collector terrorized Captain Rose into 
making the false affidavit, and who was present on the 
subsequent occasion—certifies to its truth. The hon. gen- 
tleman may take whichever horn of the dilemma he chooses. 
He may admit he was ignorant of the subsequent affidavit, 
and therefore unfit to be where he isand to have taken part 
in the conference at Washington, or he may admit that he 
knew of its existence and concealed it from the House by 
speaking as if no such thing were ia existence, Ido not 
know which horn of the dilemma would be more discredi- 
table to him as a Minister of the Crown. 


On section seven, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). When this Bill was under dis- 
cussion on a previous occasion, I took the opportunity 
to draw the attention of the House to the conces- 
sions made td the American fishermen under this and the 
previous clause, showing, according to my judgment, that 
we had. under these clauses yielded up the whole value of 
our fishing privileges and had obtained nothing whatever 
in return. I maintainthat the use of our ports for the 
purpose of securing bait and supplies and the transhipment 
of cargoes is & privilege of uninestimable value, so far ag 
the American fishermen are concerned, and that the hon. 
gentleman, the Minister of Finance, and the other hon, 
gentlemen who spoke on that side have not been able 
to show a single advantage gained by the Canadian fisher- 
men on our side. ‘The hon. the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, pointed to several articles in various newspapers 
showing the advantages of the treaty from our point of 
view. Now, I hold in my hand the New York Herald of 
Sunday last, in which an interview is reported with Mr, 
Phelan, the Consul General of the United States in Halifax, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Perhaps my hon. friend was 
not in the House when the hon. member for Northumber- 
land (Mr. Mitchell) read every word of that interview, so 
that it is already in Hansard. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). The interview he read was in 
the Montreal Herald. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I think not, Was my hon. 
friend in the House when my hon. friend for Northumber- 
land read that interview ? 


Mr. JONES (Galifax). I was. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 
different one altogether. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). Yes. 


“The advantages of the treaty,’ Mr. Phelan replied, are 
manifold. Among other things it opens up valuable fishing bays 
to us by removing all doubts as to our right to fish in them. 
This in itself is no small matter, inasmuch as Canadians had pre- 
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viously claimed that we were permitted to fish there only on 
sufferance. Under the Treaty of 1818 we had no right to enter 
Canadian ports, except for four things—wood, water, shelter and 
repairs. Even in these cases we were subjected to an unpleasant 
espionage and as carefully watched as if we were so many pirates. 
Again, the Treaty relieves our vessels entering Canaclian ports 
for the purposes named in the treaty of all dues, pilotage and 
every charge whatever, and at the same time they eajoy the 
benefits of lighthouses, buoys and other safeguards to navigation, 
the same as Canadian vessels do. The treaty also eliminates the 
word ‘hovering’ from the Canadian statutes, under which some 
of our vessels have been seized and condemned. Under the 
treaty, an American vessel comiug in damaged can repair and 
procure fresh supplies, provisions. etc, and refit and save the 
necessity of returning home for this purpose. All these privi- 
leges, you must understand, were denied us under the old 
treaty. Now our vessels can unload, sell or tranship their car- 
goes, and in case they are short of supplies at any time, they can 
enter the nearest port and get them. In short, we have sur- 
rendered nothing and gained a great deal. The Canadians have 
surrendered everything and gained nothing. All the gain is on 
our side. True, the treaty might go further than it does, but it 
is certainly a great improvement on the one now in force. The 
disadvantages under which we have suffered during the past two 
years in the way of seizures on technical grounds cannot be com- 
mitted under the present treaty. It is my deliberate judgment 
that it would be aserious matter for our fishermen if the new 
convention should be rejected. To doso means a return to the 
old Treaty of 1818, under which our people have chafed so long.” 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. What is tho date of that 
paper ? 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). 
Sunday, April 15. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, 
interview in Montreal. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Yes, but it goes a little further. 
At any rate, it is not of any importance whether it is the 
same statement or not. It corroborates the statement that 
we have surrendered all the advantages of which wo were 
possessed under the old treaty of 1818, and have gained 
nothing from the Americans in return. I think that is an 
opiaion from the American side of the case which will more 
than counterbalance all the quotations which have been read 
to the House by the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.1.) I would like to understand, if I 
can, the real meaning of this section, When the motion 
for the second reading of this Bill was mado, I ventured to 
make some observations on tke Bill, and especially with 
reference to the 6th section, which has been psssed, and 
the 7th section, which is now before the House; and I sut- 
mitted, with some humility, that I could not quite ueder- 
stand whav was the meaning of those sections. I asked the 
Minister of Justice what was the meaning of those sections 
in his opinion, those sections b3.ng, to my miod, tho key to 
the whole treaty, but the hon. gentleman was a little out 


It is marvellously like that 


of temper at the time, and he declined to give me the infor. | 


mation I asked fur. Afterwards, he delivered what was 
characterised as a most spirited address, which seemed to 
suit his friends on the other side of the House; but I had 
asked for that intormation with no object in the world ex- 
cept to obtain the intormation. It seemed to mo, as I 
stated at that time, that there was no controlling power 
provided for, to determine when or when not the American 
fishermen could get the privileges which are accorded to 
them under that section. For instance, I stated that the 
privilege of transhipment was a great privilege which ihey 


songht, and that I felt that, under that sectior, although it: 


might not be intended to give them that privilege, the 
secuion could be so constructed as practically to give them 
that right of transhipment. I pointed ont that United 
States fishing vessels, according to the section, entering the 


“Ports, bays and harbors of the eastern and north-eastern 
coasts of Canada, under stress of weather or in consequence of 


Mr, Jones (Halifax.) 
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any casualty, may unload, reload, tranship or sell (subject to cus- 
toms laws and regulations) all fish on board, when such unload: 
ing, transhipment or sale is necessary as incidental to repairs.” 


And I asked, as I now ask, who is to judge whether it is 
necessary as incidentul to repairs or not? Nobody can 
judge. The captaia may say, I propose to remain bere two 
or three days, and, in my opinion, my fish are in such @ 
conjition that I must tranship them. It is not to be sap- 
posed that the collector of customs in each port is to have 
the right to interpret the treaty. That right is not vested 
in him. The result is, that that section will be so construed 
that the privilege of transhipmont, the mo-t valuable privi- 
lege that tho American fishermen have asked for, is practi- 
cally conceded to them. According to the 7th section, the 
master of any United States fishing vessel who has received 
a license may obtain 

“ Such provisions and supplies as are ordinarily sold to trading 
vessels, and any such vessel, having obtained a license in the 
manner aforesaid, shall also be accorded, upon all occasions, such 
facilities for the purchase of casualor needful provisions and sup- 
plies as are ordinarily granted to trading vessels.” 


Now, the hor, gentleman says that this treaty does not 
give them the right to purchase bait. Lt seems to me that 
bait is a part of the outfit of a fishing vessel. At any rate, 
it is so argued, and I think can be successfully argued. Ifa 
captain says, “I have lost my bait in this storm and I want 
to purchase more,” the treaty saya that he may, andall I 
have contended for is that this treaty, which is said to bg 
an interpretation treaty, which is said to be intended to 
mak+ matters clear, bas simply made them so confused and 
so difficult to understand that practically the right to pur- 
chase bait aod the right of tanshipment cannot be refused 
to American fishermen. Now, [ have already called thé 
attention of the Minister to the 7ih section, and I repeat 
my request for information in regard to it, The first part 
of that section saya: 


“The Minister of Marine and Fisheries, and any officers of the 
Government of Canada whom he may authorize for that purpose, 
shall grant promptly, and upon application, and without charge, 
licenses to United States fishing vesséls to purchase in estab- 
lished ports of entry of the aforesaid coasts of Canada, for the 
homeward voyage, such provisions and supplies as are ordinarily 
sold to trading vessels.” 


And the latter part of the section goes on to say: 


“ Any such vessel, having obtained a license ia the manner 
aforesaid, shall also be accorded upon all occasions such facilities” 
for the purchase of casual or needful provisions and supplies as 
are ordinarily granted to trading vessels.” 


Now, the first part of the section would lead anyone who 
was seeking to fied out iis interpretation to believe that it 
was only after the master of the vessel had closet his 
voyaye and was going home, and required some small sup- 
piies which he would need for that homeward voyage, that 
he would be entitled to obtain the necessary supplies, but 
the latter part of the section seems to have a different 
effect. It appears to state that any vessel which has once 
obtained a livense, shall, in future, on all occasions, have 
the same facilities for the purchase of supplies as ordin- 
arily granted to trading vessels. Ox course there will be a 
great deal of controversy as to what “ casual and needful 
provisions and supplies” are. My impression is that this 


if it bo adopted, and from the officers of the Government, © 
avery broad and liberal interpretation, My opinion is, 
that the Canadian officers hereafter will not be very 
astute in examining the demand of the American fishermen — 


uader this treaty to purchase supplies or to purchase bait — 


or anything else. They will practically give them what 

they want, but it seems to me that this clanse is very curi- 
ously worded, and | ask whether a license once obtained is © 
intended to inure for the foliowing season, or whether, — 
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when a license is obtained in the early part of the summer, 
the party is to be entitled to purchase supplies as he needs 
them from time to time. If that is the case, that will en- 
able these men to do what the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of Fisheries have declared would be fatal to the 
fishing interests of the Maritime Provinces. Ido not desire 
to prolong the controversy on these points, which I think 
have been put very fairly before the House and the country, 
but the quotations which have been pat before the House 
from the Minutes and the State papers show clearly that, 
in the opinion of those Ministers, it would be fatal to the in- 
terests of everyone and especially to the interests of the fishor- 
iesin the Maritime Provinces if ihe American fishermen wore 
allowed to come in there and make their purchases of bait, 
if they were allowed to make the harbors and shores of tho 
Maritimes Provinces the base fur carrying on their fishing 
Operations. Now, it appears to me that if an American 
fisherman can come into port and claims that, by casualty, he 
has lost his outfit, he may purchase a new outfit, a3 the 6th 
section says. I think I would say that that word “outfit” of 
a fishing yessel includes bait asa part of it. I may be wrong, 
because when a fishiog vessel goes, for instance, to take cod- 
fish from the Banks, the outfit which she takes to enable 
her—and, as my hon, friend on my right remarks, almost 
all she needs is outfit—to carry on the fishery, is the fresh 
bait. In old days, these fisheries on the Banks wore carried 
on by means of salt bait, but when the fishermen discovered 
that fresh bait was taken more readily, they havo, of late 
years, used only that. No fisherman would presume to go 
to the Banks and say his outfit was complete unless he had 
sufficient fresh bait to last him for his voyage, My 
impression therefore wis that the word outfit was 
intended to cover bait, fresh as well as salt. It would not be 
contended that it would not cover salt,—the bait seems 
to me to be in precisely the samo category, Therefore 
if » vessel has gone to the Banks, providing her- 
self with a supply of bait, in the first instance, to last a 
fortnight, and afterwards enters one of the ports of the 
Maritime Provinces, and the master says that from some 
casuaity she has lost her bait, you have no means of testing 
the accuracy of his statement; and hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, both today and previously, have told us what their 
Opinion is of the character of the men who maa and con- 
trol these vessels, and how they will make any statemont 
that is necessary in their interest. If he goes there an: 
says that from casualty, he has lost his outfit, he is entitled 
under this interprotation, to replenish it. But not asa 
matter of favor. Hesays under the treaty: I have come 
here and as a right I demand to purchase my outfit. Under 
the Act he will come in a very different way. He will not 
speak with bated breath, as he has been accustomed to do, 
when pursuing his fisheries under the Treaty of 1818. He 
will now come and say: I demand this asa right. Now, I 
would like the hon, gentleman, if he deoms it necessary to 
reply to my observations at all, to answer me whether, in 
his opinioa, it was intended that the license should be 
granted to American fishermen when they go into a bay 
in the early part of the season, and having got that 
license, which they get as a matter of right, does that 
entitle them to purchase, in the words of the “th section, 
“such casual and needful provisions and supplies as aro 
ordinarily granted to trading vessels from time to time.” 
If it was only intended they should purchase such casual 
and needful supplies as are required for the home voyage, 
then tho hon. geatleman will seo that the first part of the 
section concedes that privilege entirely—tho latter part of 
the section was intended to grant something else—that on 
all occasions after having obtained his license, he comes 
into any port, he can obtain such casual or needfal provi- 
sions a8 he requires, If that isso, you have given up every- 
thing, you have enabled them to make your harbors their 
basis for carrying on their fishing operations, If that is so, 


[2 need not uso any stronger Janguage than the language 
ased by tho Minister of Justice himself, that such a con- 
cession would bo absolutely fatal to the fishing interests of 
the Maritime Provinces. Ifit is fatal, and if you have 
given this up, it is well that we should know it, I suppose 
this is the proper time to ask an explanation. 


Mr. THOMPSON, I would like very much, indeed, to 
enter fully into this question with my hon. friend, and to 
give what | conceive to be the interpretation of the phrases 
in these two sections. The hon. gentleman, however, must 
bear with me if I decline doing so, not at all out of dis- 
respect to the hon. gentleman, but because, as he is aware, 
whatever we may say here in favor of the treaty will be 
used against it elsewhere. Hon. gentlemen have perfect 
freedom to suggest the possible constructions that may 
arise unfavorable to Canada, without any injury to the 
treaty at all; and they are increasing the chances of its 
acceptance by the United States, But, on the contrary, if 
we defended the treaty as we might be disposed to do under 
every circumstance, and made a statement of our views and 
the construction of various points suggested to us, we are 
making a case for those who are disposed to find fault with 
the treaty in another direction, The hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, will, 1 am sure, appreciate what I shall endeavor to 
say in reply to the remarks he has just made, in a general 
way. The hon. gentleman has correctly quoted me as 
saying that if we should do anything which will make the 
harbors of the Maritime Provinces a base of supplies for 

{the United States fishermen, we would practically give up 
our whole case and adopt a measure which will bs extremely 
detrimental to the interests of our own fishermen, at a time 
when they are hampered, to somo extent, by an adverse 
duty in tho markets of the United States. But I do not 
regard the sections which the hon. gentleman has referred 
to, as to any extent making Canada a basis of supplies for 
the United States fishermen. On the contrary,I think they 
contain but a liberal and fair extension of the right of 
shelter and repairs which are secured to the United States 
fishermen by the Treaty of 1818. Now, in the first place, as 
regzrds the question of transhipment. The hon, gentleman 
will remember that the treaty itself dealt generally with 
the subject of transhipment in that section of it which 
provides for the right of transhipment being given to the 
United States fishermen on certain conditions; those con- 
ditions being, principally, the admission of our fish free 
into the United States; so that the treaty deals with that 
particular subjsct and in that specific way. But when 
we come down to give, ia section 6, the right of shipment 
in certain specified cases, we are dealing, not with the 
general right of transhipment, not conferring, I take it, 
the general right of transhipment of cargo at all, but we 
are ceding simply the right to tranship cargoes in certain 
cases, one of which lately occurred, bat which have been 
of rare occurrence, and in which it would be most harsh 
to refuse the right of transhipment; these cases being 
cases of vessels coming in out of repair and in distress, and 
with their fish in such a condition that they would spoil 
or have to be thrown overboard, unless the master were 
allowed to tranship his cargo. He would be permitted 
by the treaty, even under this extreme circumstance, to 
tranship his cargo, or even to sell it in Canada, if he were 
willing to pay the duty upon it; but this simply allows 
him, under circumstances of that kind, where transhipment 
is necessary and incidental to repairs, simply allows him 
transhipment in that one case, I take it that instead of it 
being ambiguous or difficult to ascertain the condition of 
the vessel when she comes in to make repairs, 
under these circumstances it is very easy of ascertainment, 
The United States vessels are to be subject to supervision, 
and in addition there can be no transhipment affected with- 
out certain entries being made in the custom house, There 
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will be supervision at every point; first of all, when they 
enter the three-mile limit they will be subject to the in- 
spection of our officers who will ascertain the bond fides in 
entering the harbors where they come, and if they tranship 
their eargoes they will have to make customs entries. A 
few words as to what the hon. gentieman said about licenses. 
I understand that hon, gentlemen opposite are rather in- 
elined to believe that this construction might be placed 
upon the treaty: that a vessel going seaward towards the 
fishing grounds might early in the season obtain a license for 
the purchase of supplies. Now, I do not think that is the 
construction that can be applied, A. vessel is only entitled 
to apply for a licence to obtain those provisions and sup- 
plies which are ordinarily sold to trading vessels for the 
homeward voyage, and 1 should think it very extraordin- 
ary if it were set up on the part of any of the American 
fishermen on going to the fishing grounds that they 
would expect to get a license in order to obtain the 
casual and needful supplies for a homeward voy- 
age, when it would be impossible for them or for 
the person who gave tho license to ascertain what 
supplies would be needed for the homeward voyage, or 
whether any would bo needed. Ido not think that con- 
struction is at al! reasonable, that after a vessel had ob- 
tained a license she should forever afterwards be entitled to 
obtain those supplies, nor do I think any such contention 
will be made. I think the proviso in that section is simply 
to take care that the condition of the vessel having been 
established, the necessity of obtaining supplies having been 
established, a license shall be given, notwithstanding any 
provision in the law to the contrary, and that every 
facility shall be given to the captain of the vessel to make 
the purchases which the license authorises him to make. 
The section which provides for the right of making repairs 
and of damages or losses arising from disaster, is simply an 
extension of the provision of the Treaty of 1818. If a 
vessel lost a bowsprit or sustained any slight damage what- 
ever, she had a right to come in for repairs, but if she lost 
her nets she would not have the right to come in and pur- 
chase nets, strictly speaking. It is simply, I say, a fair 
extension of the provisions of the Treaty of 1818, in regard 
to repairs, an extension which we were asked to make on 
some occasions, but which was beyond our power to grant, 


Mr, DAVIES. With the latter part of the remarks made 
by the hon. Minister I quite agree. The hon gentleman 
says that, under the Treaty of 1818, if a vessel lost her bow- 
sprit, or some other part of her gear, she had a right to 
come in for repairs, It is perfectly true the vessel had no 
right to buy supplies, or tranship cargo. Her right was 
confined simply to repairing the damage which had been 
caused to some part of her gear. Now, the hon. gentleman 
says that, under this treaty; they have extended that right ; 
I agree with him, and the only question is as to what ex- 
tent they have extended it. lt seems to me that, while 
there may be three or four constructions put upon the 
6th section, the construction which American captains will 
put upon the section—and I make these observations with- 
out any desire to criticise the hon, minister too sharply—is 
that, when he comes in to repair running gear or bowsprit, 
the captain will say that, my fish are in such a condition 
that 1 must seud them on, in order that the repaiis may be 
made, Who is to question the right of the captain to land 
them, if it is incidental to repairs to land them? Who is 
to question his right if he also demands transhipment 
as incidental to the repairs? Formerly, under the 
old treaty, the vessel came in for a specific pur- 
pose, which was understood by the collector, and if he 
exceeded that purpose his vessel! was liable to seizure, But 
this treaty confers on the captains of American vessels the | 
privilege, when they come in, to repair losses which have 
happened to their vessels; and they may then tranship 

Mr, THompson, 


their fish, unload or sell them if these acts are necessarily in- 
cident to repairs. The language is unfortunate, for no one can 
say what is incident to repairs and what is not incident. The 
American captains will put a broad construction upon this 
term. Any one acquainted with fishing knows what will 
happen. Suppose a fleet of 200 vessels are fishing off Mar- 
garee or Cheticamp on the coast of Cape Breton, or off Hast 
Point. They may come into harbor on the approach of a 
storm and one of the captains may say that he wants to 
make some repairs as he has lost some gear. He reports 
to the custom house, and states that as the repairs will oc- 
cupy ten or twelve days, he desires to land his cargo and 
send it on. Who is to question his right? 


Mr. THOMPSON. We can ascertain the fact, and he is 
responsible for the penalty. 


Mr. DAVIES. Does the hon. Minister say that a sub- 
collector at Cheticamp or Souris would dare to say to one 
of the American captains: You claim that right to do this 
under the sixth clause, we will seize your vessel and test 
your case in the courts, Ido not think officers would dare 
to so act. Iam talking of the practical construction and 
application of the section. It seems to me that when the 
hon. gentleman stated formerly that concessions of this 
kind would destroy the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, 
he stated the truth, Again, the hon, gentleman claims 
that it would not be fair to press him to place a con- 
struction upon the words of the section, But that is surely 
not a fair contention on his part. Itis not fair that this 
country should be called upon to ratify the treaty without 
knowing the meaning to be put upon the most important 
words in it? Surely we should understand what is the real 
meaning of the concessions we are making and that the 
United States should understand what is the real meaning 
of the concessions which they are receiving, If “ outfit,” 
as I contend it does, includes bait as. well as salt, and if the 
construction of the sixth seetion is as I put it just now, every- 
thing for which the Americans have ever contended has 
been given up tothem, The hon. gentleman, in referring to 
the seventh section, stated, if I understood him rightly, that 
American fishing vessels will only be entitled to purchase 
supplies when they are on their homeward voyage, But 
an American fisherman is only on his homeward voyage 
when he is leaving the last port in the Bay. What is the 
use of getting a license then? Surely the hon. gentleman 
must see that some meaning must be accorded to the last 
part of the section, which states that after they have ob- 
tained such licenses they shall on all occasions be accorded 
permission to purchase such casual supplies, etc., as are 
ordinarily granted to trading vessels. The meaning of the 
clause is this, that an American fishing vessel coming down 
to the Bay can obtain a license when she comes into the 
Bay. And after obtaining her license she, from month to 
month and from week to week, is entitled under the license 
to go into any Canadian port and purchase any such casual 
supplies as she may require from time to time. I cannot 
put any other construction on the last part of the section, 
It has no meaning unless it means that. 


“ She shall be accorded upon all occasions such facilities.” 


Surely it must mean that, and if it does mean that, the hon, 
gentleman sees he has made our harbors and bays in a posi- 
tion to enable them to carry out their fishery. if he has 
done so as the Minister of Marine and the Minister of Jus- 
tice have said, he has struck a fatal blow at the fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces. He says in his minute: 


“Tf the Provinces are to be judges, it is most prejudicial to 


their interest that United States fishermen should be permitted 
to come into their harbors on any pretext, and it is fatal to their 
fishery interests that those fishermen, with whom they have to 
compete at such a disadvantage in the markets of the United 
States, should be allowed to enter for supplies and bait, even for 
the pursuit of the deep sea fisherles.” 
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It is therefore fatal to the fishery interests that they should 
be allowed to enter for supplies and bait. It appears to me 
the broad construction of those two sections will enable 
them to do that which my hon, friend says will be fatal to 
our interests. That broad construction is the construction 
American fishermen will contend for—that is, the construc- 
tion will give it, and that broad construction is the con- 
struction the American people will endorse. My own 
impression is that is the construction we will finally have 
to accept. The hon. gentleman says, truly enough, 
and it would be a very fair argument in answer to 
their contention, that the transhipment of their fish and 
the purchase of supplies and bait is provided for in another 
part of the treaty. Of course it is, but it is provided for 
in this part of the treaty too, under the circumstances 
mentioned in the section, The question is, who is to 
declare when those circumstances exist and when they do 
not exist? An American captain comes in and says: I 
have lost my outfit from casualty. There is nobody to 
dispute it. You must accept it and when you do he has 
the right to buy a new outfit, and the outfit if it embraces 
salt must necessarily embrace bait. If that is so we are 
giving away, by this section, everything he wants, and the 
latter part of the other section which gave him the right to 
tranship and purchase bait when they admit our fish duty 
free, will never be brought into operation, because practi- 
cally he will have the right under the section we are now 
considering, if that construction | am submitting to the 
House is adopted, and [ believe it will be. My own 
impression is, and [ have heard it stated by some gentlemen, 
that the American Senate will not ratify this treaty. 
Personally, 1 do not think that would be an unmixed 


evil. I, for one, do not fear we will have a repetition 
of the disastrous state of affairs we had in 
1886. We are not going to have that any more. 


There will be no enforcement by this Government of the 
obnoxious customs laws, whether this treaty goes into 
Operation or not. There is no doubt about that. The 
language used by the Finance Ministar and acquiesced in 
by the members of the Government puts that beyond 
doubt. We will have our rights under the old treaty and 
they will be maintained with a firm hand and not with the 
technical exactness in which the Minister of Fisheries in 
18&6 iried to carry them out. In 1887 a new state of 
matters was introduced, and I do not think that the 
Americans complained very much of their treatment in 
that year. I rose for the purpose, as far as possible, of 
getting light myself upon the meaning of those sections, 
and if anything I could say would add to the information 
of others, I thought it well to speak as I believed it desir- 
able that this House should understand the matter 
thoroughly, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Ifthe hon. gentleman was 
making the treaty 1 could understand his action in this 
matter, but we are not doing that. 


Mr, DAVIKS (P.E.1.). I was trying to arrive at the 
meaning of this section and I think it is very important. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I willdraw the hon, gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the course he has taken is the 
course that would bo taken by the deadliest enemy of the 
Canadian fishermen, 


An hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Yes, and I will show it. We 
are not now making a treaty, Sir. The treaty is made and 
we are not deciding whether we will accept this treaty. 
That the House has already unanimously decided, and the 
hon. gentleman himself, after discussing this treaty, closed 
his remarks by saying he intended to vote for it. I say 
that we are not making a treaty and as we are not deciding 
whether we will accept the treaty, for that has been done 


and done unanimously by this House, I say that every word 
the hon. gentleman is using in the criticism which he has 
offered to the House, he knows is impotent to change a 
line in that treaty, but he knows that all the weight and 
influence that his position in this House, his position as a 
member of the legal profession, will give him, will be quoted 
hereafter in opposition to the rights of Canadian fishermen 
and in support of the claims of American fishermen. I 
cannot understand a man who professes to be the friend of 
our fishermen taking this course. If his object, Sir, is to 
aid me, if his object is to aid Canada in getting this treaty 
adopted by the American Senate, then his conduct is intel- 
ligible; but from any other standpoint I say that Iam 
astounded tha ta gentleman of the legal profession,a man hav- 
ing the knowledge of public affairs that the hon. gentleman 
has, should take up the time of the House, as he has, after 
the House has solemnly decided by a unanimous vote to 
ratify this treaty, when he knows he cannot change a line 
in it. Jam astonished at the hon. gentleman standing on 
his feet here and for this length of time endeavoring to 
make a case for the United States fishermen against the 
Canadian fishermen, and throwing all the weight and 
influence of his legal opinion, whatever that may amount to, 
into the scale of the American fisherman against the Cana- 
dian fishermen. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.I). Ido not know what I have done 
to merit this extraordinary scolding at the hands of the hon. 
gentleman, When I first addressed the House I ventured 
to ask information on those most important clauses which 
the hon. gentleman has incorporated in this treaty, clauses 
which were su-ceptible of a broad meaning the result of 
which would be to surrender our fisheries entirely to the 
United States. I venture respecfully to ask the hon, gentle- 
man and the Minister of Justice who accompanied him to 
Washington and who was a party to the construction of this 
treaty, I ventured to ask them what was the understanding 
come to by the plenipotentiaries at Washington as to the 
meaning of those words, and I was answered with a flip- 
pancy altogether unfair and unjust, I was not answered, in 
tact, at all. I was not told whether the construction I said 
those clauses were susceptible of was the proper construction 
or not in the opinion of the hon. gentlemen, or whether it 
was the construction generally adopted by the plenipoten- 
tiaries at Washington, The hon, gentleman did not tell 
me then and when I ventured to exercise my undoubted 
right in this House before I voted for the passage of that 
treaty and asked what it really means, I am sat upon by the 
hon, gentleman and lectured as ifI had done something 
wrong. What does the hon. gentleman mean? Does he 
ask us to accept every word and clause of this 
treaty in ignorance of its real meaning ; dce3s he want the 
fishermen to believe that they have conceded nothing when 
it may turn out they have conceded all? Does the hon. 
gentleman want me to vote blindly for a clause of this 
treaty which the Minister of Sustice has said admits Ameri- 
can fishermen to outports and bays, carrying off our fisheries 
from us? What does the hon. gentleman take me for? I 
am here, Sir, solely and earnesly looking for information 
which I believe to be of the greatest importance, before this 
House adopts this treaty. Iam asking it, too, at a time 
when the treaty is before the United States Sonate. I say 
it is unworthy of this Parliament and unworthy of the hon. 
gentleman to seek to smuggle through a treaty under the 
assumption that it contains & secret meaning which he 
wishes to hide from the American people. I thought the 
day had gone by for any underhand dealings between the 
two great nations. I thought we were going to deal 
frankly and honestly with our friends to the south of us. 
I say it is in the highest interests of peace for this assembly 
of Canada and the Senate of the United States, if they adopt 
that treaty, to thoroughly understand what its real meaning 
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is. Does the hon. gentleman want that before the next season 
goes by, a construction should be put on that treaty by the 
Minister of Marine diametrically opposi‘e to that which 
Mr. Bayard puts on it? Does he want us brovght to the 
point of the bayonet, to which he says the administration of 
the Fisheries Department brought us two yearsago? Doos 
he want us brought to that condition of affairs which Mr. 
Bayard describes in that private and confidential letter ho 
wrote to the hon, gentleman? I trust not; and if he does 
not, we can only bring about a better and more cordial 
state of affairs by dealing honorably and frankly with each 
other, and, if we have entered into a treaty, by under- 
standing what the real meaning of the treaty is, If we 
haye made concessions, in Heaven’s name let us understand 
the full meaning of them; and if hon. gentlemen are going 
to vote, let them know what they are voting for 1 wiil 
not submit to be lectured to by the hon. gentleman in the 
tone and manner which he has assumed to-day, when 1 
ask what construction is put upon that treaty by himself 
and the other plenipotentiaries. Iwas within my right, 
and instead of being lectured to by the hon. gentleman, I 
was entitled to a fair and decent answer, which I have not 
got. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I want to know whether 
this whole business is a farce or not. If we are not to con- 
sider and discuss every line of this treaty, what is the use 
of putting you in the Chair? We have a right to know 
what we are doing. We do not approve of this treaty ; we 
do not pretend to say that it is a good treaty or honorable 
to Canada. We accept it under compulsion, but we have a 
right to know what we are accepting, and that we propose 
to know. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon, gentleman had an 
opportunity of giving this treaty a most careful and 
deliberate examination; and with all its obscurity and 
defects, with all its want of clearness of construction or 
explicitness of statement, he knew that this House could 
not alter one jot or tittle of it. The hon. gentleman who 
has just taken his seat will not pretend for a single moment 
that in discussing this treaty the House isin the position 
that it would be in if we had before us a Bill on any sub- 
ject over which the House has perfect control. When we 
have a Bill before us in which we can alter clauses, hon. 
gentlemen may contend in the most vigorous terms for the 
construction of the law or the meaning of a phrase, because 
it is in the power of the House to alter the Bill upon such 
representations, But the hon. gentleman knows that that 
is not our position here. The treaty is made. 


Mr. MACKENZIE, There is an alternative, 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. What is that alternative ? 
Mr. MACKENZIU, To reject it, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That is precisely tho position. 
That alternative was preserved to this House, so that not 
one line of this treaty can become operative or can affect 
the interests of Canada until the Parliament of Canada, 
having deliberately considered it in all its bearings, decides 
to accept and ratify it. But that is not the position of the 
hon. gentleman who has spoken. He would have been 
withio the lines of his duty us an independent member of 
this House if, coming to the conclusion that this treaty was 
faulty, obscure, or that for any other cause it was undesir- 
able that it should become binding on Canada, he had 
determined to give it the most unqualified hostility, and 
defeat it if he could; and even if he stood alone as a mem- 
ber of this House in taking that view, he was bound in the 
interests of Canada to vote for its rejection. But that was 
his only alternative, as itis not in our power to alter a line 
of the treaty or change it in any way. But what did the hon. 
gentleman do? After the giving the treaty the most care- 

Mr, Davizs (P.8.1,) 


ful consideration that he was bound as member of this 
House to give it, he said: 


“The treaty has been agreed upon, and I for one hope that no 
action will be taken by this Parliament to throw it out. Iam 
willing, Sir, that it should be accepted.” 


The hon, gentleman having taken that position, having 
come to the conclusion that he owed it to his constituents 
and to Canada that this treaty should become a binding 
treaty, I say that when he stands up here and takes half an 
hour of the time of this House in order to give the weight 
of his opinion as a lawyer in favor of the interests of the 
United States and United States fishermen, I say he is not 
fulfilling his duty to Canada or the fishermen of Canada, 
He asks, is it not desirable that we should know what the 
treaty means. When [ submitted the treaty to the House, 
I explained as fully as I was able, the bearing and operation 
of each clanse, [am nota lawyer, but I do not believe 
there is any such obscurity in it, or any such doubt calcul- 
ated to be raised, and as the hon, gentleman alleges. Does he 
not think that if this treaty is to become law, he had better 
leave it to United States lawyers, fighting for the interests 
of United States fishermen, to take the ground he has 
taken this afternoon? And does he not think he had better 
reserve his groat legal powers to fight for the interests of 
Canadian fishermen against those pretensions on the part 
of the fishermen of the United States? Iam not disposed 
to lecture the hon, gentleman, I should be doing very 
wrongly if C were to attempt it; but he must allow me to 
say, not with a viow to lecturirg him, butin order if I can to 
stop a course which [ deem more mischievous to the interests 
of Canada and Canadian fishermen than any course the 
hon. gentleman could take. It was with that view that [ 
drew the hon. gentleman’s attention to the fact that he 
was not making a treaty, and was not in a position to alter 
a lino of it, and, that being so, he was not acting 
fairly in the interest of Canada in taking a line which 
the most extreme advocates opposed to Canadian 
fishermen would take. That was the reason I drew the at- 
tention of the House to the unwisdom and the unfairness, 
in regard to the rights and interests of our own people, of 
the hon. gentleman expressing opinions on the floor of this 
Parliament, which might be quoted in the courts and used 
by those endeavoring to get advantages over our fishermen 
undor this treaty. So feeling, L confess I could not under- 
stand how an hon. gentieman who professed to be, and I 
have no doubt is, anxious to promote tho interests of Cana- 
dian fishermen, could express such opinions and leave them 
to be quoted by parties at another time and in another 
place, agsinst our country and against the interests of our 
fishermen. Now, | say that if the hon. gentleman holds the 
opinion ho has stated to-day, if the hon, gentlemen around 
him hold these opinions, they have not discharged their 
duty in supporting this treaty. I have no hesitation ia 
sayiog that. J am very thankful to hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site for the manner in which they have dealt with this sub- 
ject. I felt I was justified in saying, when.I submitted this 
treaty to the House, that it was not a question of party, 
and I felt no little pride and gratification in finding that, 
to a large extent, hon. gentlemen opposite seamed to recog- 
nise that fact to the fullest extent, and to feel that, under 
existing circumstances, they would be justified in giving 
this treaty their support. But [ do trust that that 
support will not be aff:cted by statements, 
made with the weight and authority which their position 
in Parliament give hon, gentlemen, which may be used to 
our disadvantage in any other place, Perbaps it is because 
Iam not a lawyer that I am not able to draw these fine 
distinctions that gentlemen of the legal profession can draw 
on almost every question and every law, however plain 
and clear, that may be submitted to them for approval; 
and perhaps for that reason, I think this is a plain, clear 
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statement upon which there will be no difficulty whatever 
in arriving at a sound and jist conclusion as to the mean- 
ing of the language in which it is couched. I have en- 
deavored to give a frank, candid and explicit statement to 
the House of my views as to what the treaty contains, as to 
the effect of its various clauses, and as to the manner in 
which it was understood those should be operated; and I 
feel that hon. gentlemen opposite are scarcely fair in 
endeavoring to take the line that a very few of the mem- 
bers, I am happy to eay, havo taken, of forcing the Govern- 
ment into making such statements in its support as would 
be calculated to prevent its ever becoming operative. 


Mr. DAVIES. The hon. gentleman has misrepresented 
my position in this matter. The hon. gentleman has said 
that I addressed the House as a lawyer, and placed a con- 
struction on the treaty which was not in the interest of 
Canada—a construction calculated to affect injariously in 
the future, as well as in the prosent, Canadian interests, 
The House will bear me out in saying that [ have put no 
construction on the treaty. I have said that the language 
of the treaty was so loosely drawn that it is capable of such 
and such a construction, but [did not say whether I entirely 
agreed with the one construction or the other, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Iam very glad to hear that, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) I pointed out most clearly 
to the hon. gentleman that the language used was 
capable of several constructions, and I asked him—and I 
had a right to have an answer ~what was the meaning the 
British plenipotentiaries, at least, placed upon tho treaty, 
and whether that meaning was accepted by the Americia 
Government or not? Lam sick of hearing this argument 
cast ag?inst us from time to time that the trath cannot be 
spoken for fear it may affect Canadian interests. It is 
time the truth was spoken, and we should endeavor to get 
at thereal meaning of this treaty before it finally passes 
the House. The hon. gentleman says that my mouth is 
closed because [ told the House that I did not intend to 
move any resolution against the treaty, but that it ought to 
be acovpted. Idid say the treaty ought to be accepted, 
and I said that with the full knowledge, as the hon. gentle- 
man repeats my words, that we could not alter a line of it. 
Why didi sayso? The hon, gentleman knows well that 
in that very speech to which he refers, I pointed out the 
concessions which, in my opinion, Canada had made—con- 
cessions, which, if the opinionsof the hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues, the hon. the Minister of Militia, the hon. the 
Minister of Justice and the hon. the Minister of Marino 
and Fisheries were correct, would be fatal to the 
interests of Canada. But I said this, that if the 
hon. gentleman’s statement was correct; if the relations 
between Canada and the United States had become injured 
to the extent he said they had; if we were brought face to 
face with a condition of facts not far removed from war; 
if, to use Mr, Bayard’s language, we had “entered upon a 
career of embittered rivalry staining our long frontier with 
the hues of hostility ;” if, to use the hon, gentleman’s own 
language, we had: comented 65,000,000 people and their 
entire press in bitter hostility to the people of Canada,—I 
said then, as I do now, that such being the case, any settle- 
ment, which was not absolutely dishonorable, should be 
accepted in order that we might get out of the humiliating 
and dangerous position to which the policy of the Govern- 
ment had brought us. I pointed out as strongly as I could 
that the harassing and injurious exactions which the gov- 
ernment of the day had inflicted on American vessels in 
carrying out our custom laws, had been of very great in- 
jary to our people, and had been chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about that irritable state of feeling on their part. 
I pointed out further that while, technically, hon. gentle- 
mien opposite were, as I bolicve they were, right in ther 
coustruction of the treaty, the manner in which they ad- 


ministered it was fatal and suicidal, and the result of their 
administration was to bring us face to face with the 
determination on the part of 65,000 000 people that the man- 
ner in which we had acted towards them with regard to onr 
fisheries should not be repeated except at the risk of war. 
I was not prepared, for one, to risk a war with the States ; 
T thought any settlement would be preferable to a condition 
of things in which we would be brought face to face with 
war. And TI say again, rather than revert to the dangerous 
condition of affairs in which we were only one year ago, 
when wo had the retaliation Bill passed by the Congress 
and the Senate of tho United States, we should accept this 
treaty. That, however, dues not absolve me from my duty, 
as a member of this House, to enquire, as minutely as I can, 
into the meaning of the treaty. I repeat, that common 
courtesy demands at the hands of the hon. gentlemen and 
at the hands of the hon. the Minister of Justice, where two 
constructions may be found as to any important clause of 
this treaty, that they should say what is the correct con- 
struction. instead of denouncing those who point out to 
their notice these two constructions. They should tell the 
House what their opinion is, and what the opinion of the 
plenipotentiaries at Washington is, as to the proper con- 
struction. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I did so to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr. DAVIES. When I raised the question here to-day, 
the hon. gentleman did not do so. When [ raisei the quos- 
tion the other day, in my remarks following those of the 
hon, the Minister of Justice, ho did not do go, and I have 
the right now to call for an answer. [am not open to the 
attack of the hon. gentleman of being in any sense unpa- 
triotic or of having advanced arguments which would be 
fatal or prejudicial to Canadian interests. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The warmth exhibited by the 
hon, the Minister of Finavce can only be accounted for by 
two suppositions: First, that the hon. gentleman finds him- 
self in a difficult position. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Certainly; I have explained 
that. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). In the next place, that he is un- 
willing to explain, because he desires to keep something 
back from the people of the United States. With regard 
to the first, I believe the hon, gentleman comprehends that 
perfectly. With respect to the second, I hops he has no 
such object in view, becanse I believe no hon. gentleman 
here desires, now or at any time, to keep anything back 
regarding the operation of the treaty, which is susceptible 
of a different explanation at a subsequent day. What is 
the position of the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) ? 
He recognises, a8 every one must, the difficulty of putting 
a construction on these two clauses, taken together, and he 
asks the hon. the Minister of Finance, the hon, the Minister 
of Justice, and the hon, the Minister of Marine, who took 
part in framing this treaty, to be good enough to 
explain the privileges which the American fishermen 
would enjoy urder the operation of these two clauses. 
And what reply has he received ? He has received no 
reply from either of thore eentlemen, but the Minister of 
Finance is sheltering himself uader this pretext, this 
flimsy pretext, as I must call it, for it is nothing else, that 
he is afraid to give an explanation of the Act for fear it 
might bo used in the United States. He knows that there 
is nothing to offer in defence of the Act, as far as Canadian 
interests are concerned, and therefore he is sheltering 
himself behind that pretext. The case which the hon. 
member for Queens (Mr. Davies) has suzgested may easily 
arise, A fishing vessel obtains a license, and desires to 
know how long it can obtain fishing supplies. To whom 
is the decision to be left ? Are the collectors of customs in 
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the different ports to give that decision, or are they to come while the matter is fresh in the mind of every hon. gentle- 


to the Minister of Marine, or the Mimister of Finance, 
or the Minister of Customs? Why do not the 
hon. gentlemen, while this matter is fresh in the 
minds of the people, give the information to the 
country as to how this will affect the question when this 
treaty goes into eff-ct ? | say that every collector of 
customs along the coast ef Nova Scotia, taking that Act 
and interpreting if for himself, will get into a difficulty and 
will have to apply to the hon. gentlemen for an interpre- 
tation which they are best able to give. Can an Ame- 
rican fisherman when he comes to Nova Scotia, take his 
license and get his supplies and go to the fishing ground ? 
That is one question which I would like those hon. gentle- 
men to answer. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Ifthe hon. gentlemen reads 
the clause, he will see that they cannot. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), I want the hon. gentleman to 
interpret that clause for me, I am merely paying that 
deference to the opinion of the hon, gentleman which he is 
entitled to from the position which he occupied on that 
commission. He is bound, I think, to give us the interpre- 
tation which he places upon that clause, Of course, we 
have heard what he has said, but those who have not had 
the benefit of listening to him will be even more at sea on 
this matter than lam. Suppose those American fishermen 
come here and require supplies, the Minister of Justice 
says they cannot get them, while the Minister of Marine 
says they can got salt and go on their voyage. I want 
that distinctly understood. ‘hen, when they come to port 
with their cargoes, and the hon, member for Queen’s (Mr. 
Davies) has referred to the privilege which is given to them 
of transhipping their cargoes, who is to be the judge? Are 
the collectors of the ports to be the judges whether they are 
entitled to tranship their cargoes or not? The hon. gentle- 
man knows that not one collector out of twenty along 
the coast of Nova Scotia, or, for that matter, in the 
whole of this Dominion, is capable of being a 
judge in regard to such a matter. To whom then are they 
to apply for the interpretation of this Act? If they were 
to apply to a harbor master or a port warden, or to some 
competent authority who would be able to understand the 
position of the vessels, ani whether or not it was neccessary 
for the vessel to ob:uin these supplies, I could understand 
it, but the hon, gentleman does not give us avy information 
on that subject, in fact wo have no explanation at all. The 
Minister of Justice and the Minister of Finance have not 
answered the plain, practical question which was put by 
the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) as to what the 
American fishermen can do. The American Consul in 
Halifax said, in reference to these clauses, when I was 
speaking to him: I donot know how I am to interpret 
them ; how do youinterpret them? [ said: When we are in 
Parliament, and meet the gentlemen who made this treaty, 
we shall receive from them the explanation, as far as our 
contention goes, as to the interpretation of the meaning of 
the treaty, and no doubt you will have your own orders 
from your own Government; but at this moment I am just 
as much in the dark as I was before, because now, ifanyone 
were to ask me, if this discussion was to cease now, what 
the American fishermec can do and what they cannot do, I 
could not tell them from any explanation which has been 
given by hon. gentlemen on the other side, I say, there- 
fore, that it is, in my judgment, absolutely necessary that 
these gentlemen shonld tell us exactly the bearing which 
these clauses have in reference to the privileges of the 
American fishermen ia our ports. If this opportunity is 
passed over without further explanation, they will have to 
give that oxplanation when each case is presented for their 


consideration, and it would be far better for them to do it | 


Mr. Jones (Halifux,) 


man here. 
Committee rose. 
It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair, 


After Recess. 


MEMBER INTRODUCED. 


Joseph Gauthier, Esq., member-elect for the district of 
I’ Assomption, was introduced by the Hon. W. Laurier and 
Mr. Amyot, and took his seat. 


THE FISHERI&S TREATY. 


House again went into Committee on Bill (No. 65) re- 
specting a certain Treaty betwen Her Britannic Majesty 
and the President of the United States. 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. MITCHELL. I was out of the House during a part 
of the time that the discussion was going on this afternoon, 
and just as I came in [ heard an utterance from the Min- 
ister of Finance which I regretted very much indeed to 
hear. It was to the effect that ifhon. gentlemen on the other 
side of the House felt that this was a bad treaty for 
Canada, they had not done their duty in allowing it to pass 
without putting it to a vote and endeavoring to defeat it, 
or something like that. I think I defined, the other night, 
pretty well, my attitude in relation to that treaty. I stated 
that I looked upon it as a complete give-away of tho in- 
terests of Canada, but, notwithstanding that, knowing as I 
do the past transactions between England and this colony, 
where any conflict came up in regard to our rights as _be- 
tween the United States and this country, I felt, and I 
fear I shall always feel, that the interests of Canada 
are likely to give way, except under severe pressure, 
The hon. Minister of Finance stated truly the other day 
the lamentable fact of the existence of a hostile feeling in 
the United States that has growa up in reference to our- 
selves. Now, while I believe that that hostile feeling has 
been mainly create!, indeed I may say entirely created, by 
the want of tact and judyment in the adminstratioa of our 
fishery rights under the Treaty of 1818, I must say that if 
the existence of this ill-feeling which has been so lacidly 
described by the Minister does exist in the United States,— 
and I[ regret to say that I believe it does, from what I see 
in their press, from the statements of their public men, and 
the facts recited in the correspondence and despatches of 
the Secretary of State and their representative at the 
Court of London—lI say while | believe that state of things 
does exist, I must justify myself for not opposing this 
treaty, not because | think it is in the interest of Canada so 
far as regards the material concessions on either sides, but 
I justify my acceptance of it upon the ground that it is a 
means of leading to peace, and a settlement of a question 
which has long been a source of ill-feeling. Whatever may 
be the fate of the treaty in the United States Senate, 
England never can recede from that treaty made at 
Washington; she never can go back and claim the rights 
that we enjoyed before the unfortunate treaty was signed. 
Now, Sir, I say this in justification of myself, and. to 
put my views on record in the Hansard, in order 
that they may go to the country. Whatever other 
gentlemen may do, and they can answer for them- 
selves; whatever motives may have influenced them, 
and that is thoir business; for myself I want it 
placed on record that the reasons why 1 do not oppose this 
treaty are not that we have got the rights we were entitled 
to get under the ‘[reaty of 1818, rights which were clearly 
recognised for many years in the correspondence and des- 
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patches between the Governments of Hngland and the 
United States, but it is because I see in it a prospect of 
peace and more cordial relations, We never can go back 
to our old rights. If that treaty is rejected by the Senate 
of the United States, will England attempt to enforce the 
headland system for us, after what has been done at Wash- 
ington ? Will she attempt to enforce exclusion from bays 
along our coasts, after what has been done at Washington ? 
No, Sir; we have got to confine ourselves and our preten- 
sions in the future to the points and delimitations specified 
in the Treaty of Washington. Therefore, while I do not 
approve the treaty, while I cannot give it my cordial sup- 
port on its merits, 1 say that the one great point in the 
whole matter in its favor is, that by it we may hope to se- 
cure peace, and that peace may lead to an extension of 
commercial intercourse between the two countries, Could 
it accomplish that I feel that it will have accomplished a 
very great deal. And that is the one point in its favor, I 
do not know what provoked my hon. friend the Minister of 
Finauce to make the retort I beard as I came in, bnt I feel 
I must make this statement to the House before 1 withdraw 
my opposition to the treaty; I do so purely upon the 
ground of endeavoring to establish a friendly feeling with 
our neighbors on the other side of the border, and in the 
hope that onze these friendly relations are restored, rela: 
tions that never should have been ruptured, once they are 
restored this treaty may lead to more extended commercial 
intercourse, and to that greater prosperity which existed 
from 154 to 1836. 


Mr, WELDON (St. John). Lagree with tho sentiments 
which have just been expressed by the hon. mombor for 
Northumberland (Mr. Mitchel!) with regard to the unfortu- 
nate existenee of unfriendly feelings in the United States 
towards Canada, I must say that [ think they are in great 
measure due to the course pursued by the Government in 
this very matter, who have first tried a spirit of reconcilia- 
tion, and then turned round avd used those harsh measures 
which, I must say, might have resulted much moreseriously 
than they have done. Speaking for the Maritime Provinces, 
I think the people accept this treaty somewhat in the same 
spirit of the hon. member for Northumberland, for the 
purpose of getting rid of that feeling of irritation, and in a 
desire to attain to more friendly relations between the two 
countries; and also, I believe, with the object —certainly 
that is the desire in the Maritime Provinces—of securing 
more extended commercial relations. Therefore I am glad 
that a treaty has been made, [ do not think it is necessary, 
at this stage of the debate, to go into particulars, I regret 
not having had an opportunity of being present while the 
debate was going on. I may say, however, that under the 
circumstances, | think it is about as good a treaty as could 
be made, considering the peculiar circumstances in the 
United States, and the unfavorable time when the negotia- 
tions were entered into. [ think if our Government had 
been more anxious, they could have chosen a more favor- 
able time, and perhaps have got a better treaty. But we 
have this treaiy now before us, While it is true that we 
cannot alter it, that treaty is now between the two great 
powers of Great Britain and the United States—yet we have 
a right to discuss it, and to obtain explanations ia regard to 
it; more especially since we are responsible for putting an 
Act of Parliament upon the Statute-book, As representatives 
of the people we have the right to examine, to criticise, and 
to require explanations. I have carefully read tho treaty. 
I think there are some portions of it that might have been 
rendered more clear in its language, and I fear it may even- 
tually Jead to complications and difficulties. That portion 
of the treaty which is embodied in the 7th section contains 
a great difficulty, to my mind. I cannot construe it as to 
obtain any clear view with regard to it, With regard to 
the Gih section, aud the word * outfit,” there is no doubt in 
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my mind, taking the whole text of the treaty, that it must 
include bait; and when we find in the other sections that 
they have a right to purchase provisions, supplies and out- 
fits, we see that a construction has been given to the word 
“ outfit” in other portions of the treaty which will include 
bait. But be that as it may, I believe it will be a benefit 
to our people as much as to the United States, because I 
think the more trade we can get, the better it will be for 
our people, and it will tend to more closer commercial re- 
lations, . With regard to the 7th section, I was not present 
when the Minister of Justice gave his explanation, but 1 
must say that if the construction is confined to the home- 
ward voyage 1 cannot understand the meaning of the latter 
portion at all, because we must construe that along with 
the rest of the treaty. We find that a lisense may be 
granted when the vessel is on a homeward voyage. So far 
that is very clear. The vessel on a homeward voyage, 
may, upon application, get a license to purchase in estab- 
lished ports of entry, the necessary supplios it may require. 
Having obtained a license an American fishing vessel shall 
be authorized : 

“To purchase in established ports of entry of the aforesaid 
coasts of Canada, for the homeward voyage, such provisions and 
supplies as are ordinarily sold to trading vessels. ” 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, casual or needful sup- 
plies. 


Mr. WHUDON (St. John), I must say itis a difficult 
matter, and I think it is one that we should discuss and see 
clearly what it involves. The section continues: 

“ And any such vessel having obtained a license in the manner 
aforesaid, shall also be accorded upon all occasions such facilities 
for the purchase of casual or needful provisions and supplies as 
are ordinarily granted to trading vessels.” 


If I construe that as a lawyer, and I do so with diffidence 
where | find other legal gentlemen may take a diiferent view, 
it is that if a vessel gets a license she will be entitled to get 
all those supplies, I think it is a matter of regret that, this 
should not be made clear, beeause I believe, I may say I am 
confident from my own personal acquaintance with some 
gentlemen connected with the American fishermen, that the 
spirit in which the ireaty was approached was a most 
friendly one towards Great Britain and Canada, and 
the consideration was entered upon with a view of 
getting rid of the difficulties that have existed since 
18i8 in the construction of the treaty and the 
headland question. lt seems to me that the language 
should have been a little more clearly definite, and_we are 
fairly entitled to explanations, We can reject the Bill, but 
we cannot alter the treaty, which, however, cannot go into 
effect unless assented to by the Parliament of Canada; but 
when we come to discuss the provisions of the Bill we are 
responsible, as representatives of the people, for the language 
of the stutute; and Isay that in enacting these provisions 
we should do it in language that will prevent difficulty, 
remembering that this is an international question, not one 
between individuals but between two great countries, the 
Imperial power and ourselves on one hand and the ajjoia- 
ing republic on the other. I repeat that I entirely 
endorse the views of the hon. member for Northum- 
berland (Mr. Mitchell) that we should not oppose 
this treaty. I believe in the spirit which has 
actuated the framers of the treaty, and I hope, whatever 
the results may be, nothing may arise under it to disturb 
the friendly relations between the two countries, but that 
all action under it may be of such a character as to restore 
friendly feelings. I have very strong opinions on this sub- 
ject, because it is one of very great importance to my con- 
stituents. Ia our hour of distress and trouble, whea we 
met with as great a calamity as any city could meet with, 
the men who came to our sucvor at that time were the 
people of the United States, and we have a strong desire to 
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get rid, as far as possible, of all possible causes of irritation 
between the two countries, and more especially with a 
view to promote an extension of our commercial relations 
with the United States. I trust the result of this treaty 
will be such as I have indicated, and that all the efforts 
made will tend to accomplish that result ; but it is our duty 
to weigh the question carefully, obtain all necessary 
explanations, and have the question discussed so that the 
people will thoroughly understand it. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I thank very sincerely my 
hon. friend from the city of St. John (Mr. Weldon) for the 
spirit in whieh he has approached this very important ques- 
tion, and I feel the more friendly expressions to which he 
has given utterance in reference to this treaty because, 
coming as he does from one of the principal ports of the Ma- 
ritime Provinces, no member of the House is better able to 
speak on this matter, and perhaps no one is more interested 
than is the hon. gentleman in having this treaty one that 
will be fair and just to the great fishing people of Canada. 
I must remind my hon. friend, howewer, that expressions 
of opinion are not of much value, that in times past when 
plenipotentiaries or high commissioners who have been 
engaged in the construction of treaties have afterwards 
attempted to put a construction on what the treaty contained, 
they were told, and very properly told, that they had no 
power to give any construction to the treaty any more than 
any other individual, and if they were witnesses betore a 
court of law and under oath testified as to what was the in- 
tention of the framers of the treaty, it would not have any 
weight, because it is held that the treaty must construe it- 
self. If there is, therefore, vagueness, the hon. gentleman will 
see I cannot remove it; if there is any question of doubt that 
arises, my hon. friend will see that no explanation I could give 
would beof any avail, [have no hesitation in saying that my 
hon. friend is much better able to construe this treaty than I 
am, and for the reason that the construction of this treaty 
would not depend on laymen like myself, but on legal 
gentlemen whose profession naturally throws upon them 
the responsibility of giving constructions of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. My hon. friend says we are throwing this treaty 
intoan Actof Parliament; but that does not change it. 
My hon. friend knows that neither this Parliament nor the 
Senate of the United States, nor any party connected with 
this treaty, can in the slightest degree alter one of 
its provisions; the treaty will have, so long as it lasts, 
to speak for itself, and it is the terms of the treaty 
and not any construction I can give it that will be 
held to be operative. What might be of greater weight 
would be where members of Parliament, gentleman 
occupying high positions in the legal profession, hastily 
committed themselves to very strong expressions as to the 
true and legal construction of any clause of this treaty, for 
such opinions might be quoted afterwards in a court of law 
as giving a particular construction as to a portion of the 
treaty, this opinion being given at the time of its discussion 
by a member of Parliament; and I therefore think it is 
very much to be desired that we should as far as possible 
avoid, as we cannot alter the treaty, that being beyond our 
pore giving any construction of the treaty that would be 

eld or might be held to be an unfavorable construction in 
regard to the interests of our own people. I put that to my 
hon. friend. But I desire to draw my hon. friend’s atten- 
tion to what 1 think has been overlooked by the hon. mem- 
ber for Queen’s, P.H.1. (Mr. Davies), and by the hon, 
member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), and that is that this 
treaty must be read asa whole. It is not going to be a 
single clause in the treaty that will decide its meaning. We 
have provided in the absolute part of this treaty that 
certain facilities, rights and privileges will be conceded 
to vessels coming into our ports in distress. They have 
the right te tranship, but that does not give the right of 
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transhipment to a vessel not in distress. There is not an 
hon, member in this House who has said we ought not to 
give the right to unload and tranship if it is absolutely 
necessary to the vessel in distress in order that she may 
make repairs, She may unload, she may tranship so far 
only as necessary. Ifthe repairs that a vessel requires 
do not make it necessary that she should unload, she 
cannot unload. I am asked by en hon. gentleman, who is 
to be the judge in all such cases. You must bring the 
principles of common sense to bear upon a question of this 
kind, If any vessel comes in and claims the right to 
unload and tranship her cargo, you would bring profes- 
sional men, shipwrights, who would say that the vessel was 
in a condition that made it necessary to unload or not, 
You would have the means of subjecting the matter 
to a question of evidence and it is upon that the decision 
would be made, She could not tranship cargo simply 
because she said she was in distress; she must prove it, and 
it must be perfectly obvious that she is entitled to the 
benefit and advantage that the treaty confers. Suppose 
she is loaded with salt fish, she could not tranship, she 
could not sell her fish, because she could unload the salt 
fish and after the repairs had been made reload without 
suffering injury. But if the cargo was fresh fish and it was 
necessary that she should unload for purposes of repairs, she 
was entitled to tranship that cargo or pay the duties 
and sell the cargo. Is that not right ? 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), Did I understand the hon. the 
Finance Minister to say that an American vessel with a 
cargo of salt fish could not tranship it ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I do not, 
in for repairs entitled the vessel to enter, The clause says 
that in consequence of stress of weather or any casualty 
she may unload, reload, tranship, or sell subject to the cus- 
toms laws and regulations, all the fish on board, then such 
unloading or transhipment, or resale is necessary as incident 
to the repairs. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Thereis no distinction between 
fresh fish and salt fish. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The distinction is this, that 
it is as far as necessary. If the cargo was salt fish, there 
was no necessity for selling or transhipping. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), Yes. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Not atall. Ifthe cargo was 
salt fish she could unload and reload, but she may not sell 
or tranship if it is necessary, and that only would become 
necessary when her cargo was of fresh fish and for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the destruction of that cargo. That, I 
think, is perfectly clear and obvious. Then, Sir, I want to 
draw the attention of hon. gentlemen to another point, and 
that is that you must construe this treaty not by a clause, 
but by the entire. You give these provisions to vessels 
coming in in distress. You say that a vessel if she is lost 
in a storm, or if she has lost her rigging or lost her sails, or 
lost her galt, or lost her bait—I will go to the length of 
that—and I will say that a fair and liberal construction of 
that clause would, in my judgment, entitle a vessel in dis- 
tress, having by shipwreck lost her salt and bait, to such 
outfit as would enable her to be relieved from the conse- 
quences of that storm. That I do not hesitate to say, but 
my Opinion, of course, is worth no more than that of any 
other gentleman in this House in reference to this mat- 
ter. ButI would nut hesitate to give it such a construc: 
tion as that because the object is in the comity of 
nations for the purpose of good neighborhood and friendly 
relations to succor @ vessel in distress as far as the necessity 
of the case demands. That is the position and that is the 
object of that clause. But whon you come to transhipment 


it is confined to that, You not only have to read that 


I say that coming © 
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clause, but to read the seventh clause in connection with 
casual and needful supplies, such as “ trading vessels,” not 
“ fishing vessels” are entitled to. It is limited to casual 
and needful supplies. It does not outfit her for the fisheries 
at all, You can give her such supplies as will take her 
home, or having given her a license to purchase supplies to 
take her home, you give her such casual and needful sup- 
plies as the necessity of the case may demand. But, Sir, 
they are limited to these, If you come to the question of 
commercial privileges, suppose one of those fishing vessels 
demanded that they should be entitled to supplies and en- 
titled to purchase bait, and to tranship their cargoes, the 
answer is that that is all provided for in the contingent 
sections, and the United States plenipotentiaries have 
agreed that United States fishing vessels shall only 
be entitled to those commercial privileges; to the purchase 
of supplies, to the purchase of bait and to the tran- 
shipment of cargoes when they make fish free, and when 
they take the duties off fish and enable the fishermen of 
Canada to go into the markets of the United States on the 
same terms as their own fishermen. You have not only to 
consider those two clauses but you have, in order to inter- 
pret them, to consider the broad, general principle laid 
down under which those commercial privileges that the 
advantage of transhipment shall be enjoyed by vessels that 
are in distress and that are driven in by stress of weather 
and obliged to be furnished with this relief in order to 
remove this inconvenience to them, and it is evidently the 
Opinion of both sides of the House we should give this 
aid to vessels in distress. I will not take up the time of 
the committee further than to say that it is not in my 
power to give any explanation which will have any more 
weight or influence than that of any other person. The 
treaty is not to be construed by me, but it is to be con- 
strued by the principles of common law, which ought to be 
the principles of common sense. If there is a vagueness it 
is not in my power, or in the power of the House, to re- 
move it. We have to take it as it is, or reject it. As Iam 
happy to say we have by common assent agreed to take it, 
Ido hope that we will not have a very extended discus- 
sion on nice points at this time which I think might 
probably be connected with considerable inconvenience, 
Mr. JONES (Halifax). If the hon. the Minister of 
Finance had made this statement earlier, I think that a 
great deal of this discussion would have been avoided. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I did made this explanation. 
Read my speech at the beginning of this question and you 
will find that I am merely repeating myself now. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The Minister of Finance in his 
- speech is rather at variance with the principles he has laid 
down to-night, I think no one reading clause six under 
which the hon, gentleman provides that cargoes may be 
reshipped, would for one moment contend that it applies to 
any one class of cargo no matter what that vessel may 
have on board—whether it is fish or salt under the provi- 
sions of this clause as it has reference to an extensive 
character. They can reship this cargo and whether it is 
salt or fresh fish that is distinctly provided for in this 
clause. But the next question with reference to the pro- 
curing of their supplies was explained by the hon. gentle- 
man on a previous occasion, After reciting that clause, he 
gays: 

“ That was another concession. There is no doubt at all, Sir, 
that these were rights which under the strict terms of the 
Treaty of 1818 they could not demand, nor could they insist upon 
their being granted; but at the same time I think I am within 
the judgment of the House on both sides, when I say that in the 
case of a vessel which is homeward bound and requires provisions 
or needful supplies to take her home, if, for instance, she has 
some of her rigging carried away, or some of her salt washed over- 
board, and is obliged to lose her voyage in going back to a distant 
port to refit, a provision that she may obtain casual and needful 


supplies of that kind was ;demanded in the interests of;good 
neighborhood, and it was not going too far to say that we would 
allow them to enjoy those advantages.” 

Therefore under those circumstances she can come in and 
get supplies, not to take her home, but to continue her voy- 
age without going back to the United States at all. The 
hon, gentleman also says: 

“ And is obliged to lose her voyage in going back to a distant 
port to refit. It was in the interests of good neighborhood and 
it was not going too far to say we would allow them to enjoy 
these advantages.” 


Here the hon. gentleman distinctly lays down the principle 
that any vessel losing part of her outfit may supply that 
outfit and may return to the fishing grounds without going 
bavk to the United States to purchase them, That is ex- 
actly the comparison which my hon. friend from Queen’s, 
P.K.I, (Mr, Davies), laid down in the earlier part of this 
discussion. 


Mr. MITCHELL. There is just one point that the hon, 
the Minister of Finance stated which I will refer to now. I 
am not going to take the time of the House discussing it at 
any length, 

Mr. JONKS (Halifax). Do not apologise. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Iam not apologising. I never apolo- 
gise to anybody as a rule, even when I am wrong. I follow 
the example of the hon, the Minister of Finance, and always 
claim to be right. I think the hon, gentleman went a little 
too far in his contention. He said that it would be impos- 
sible for any interpretation of his to have any effect in the 
construction of the treaty hereafter, and that gentlemen on 
this side of the House, who had a legal training, were better 
fitted to interpret the treaty than he was who made it. I 
wish to call the hon. gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
for a very considerable time after the Treaty of 1818 was 
made, in construing that treaty, constant reference was 
made to the opinions expressed and the discussions that 
took place at the time the treaty was made. We had an 
advantage in the case of the Treaty of 1818 that we have not 
in this treaty ; the protocols which have been laid before us 
in connection with this treaty are not of the character 
of the protocols of the Treaty of 1818. We had in the 
latter the arguments used and the positions set up by the 
negotiators on either side, and the conclusions at which 
they arrived; and we know asa fact that United States 
statesmen, in construing that treaty, time and again re- 
ferred to the opinions and arguments used; and will any- 
body tell me that if a question should arise five or ten years 
hence, they will not turn up those secret protocols which 
we have not got sight of, for the purpose of determining 
what the construction of the treaty is? I think the hon, 
gentleman has gone a little beyond himself in taking the 
position he has done. I regret that the ancient system of 
giving us in the protocols all the propositions and argu- 
ments that were presented was not followed in the case of 
the Washington Treaty. The more astute statesmen of to- 
day think concealment is the best policy, and no doubt the 
hon. gentleman has been astute in concealing what the 
propositions and arguments advanced by him and those 
opposed to him were. If we could only ascertain the 
positions taken by my hon. friend, and the able arguments 
which he no doubt used, with regard to getting extended 
trade relations, we should tave an amount of information 
that would be valuable to Canada, and we should then be 
able to judge for ourselves, what the prospects of those 
extended trade relations are. Therefore 1 do not agree 
with my hon. friend in saying that any utterance of his 
would have no effect in the interpretation of that treaty. 
If it were given, that utterance would have a weight here- 
after that if the American Sonate ratified the treaty after 
that utterance was made, and with the knowledge that it was 
made, it would be in a measure bound, and the future 
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deeisions of the two countries would be determined, by the 
interpretation my hon. friend should put on the treaty. 


Mr. DAVIKS (P.E.I.) I wish to call the attention of 
the Minister of Finance to the fact that the same rule does 
not apply to the construction of a treaty as to the coustruc- 
tion of an Act of Parliament. In the case of an Act of Par- 
liament, the courts do not refer to any expression of opin- 
ion given by any of tha members who voted for it, in de- 
ciding what the meaning of the Act is; but in case of a 
treaty itis not so, Itis an agreement between two con- 
tracting parties, and the words of one of those parties are 
very often receivable as the very highest evidence of what 
the meaning of the parties was at the time, I would give 
the hon, gentleman a historical and memorable instance of 
that. The hon. gentleman will remember the difference of 
opinion that arose as to the construction of the Treaty of 
1818, A contention was put forward by the United States 
that their fishermen had a right to purchase bait notwith- 
standing that according to the treaty they could only enter 
our ports for the four purposes of purchasing wood and 
water, for shelter, and for repairs ; and when the contention 
was put forward that within the words of the treaty they 
could also enter for the purchase of bait, what was the 
reply of the hon, Minister of Justice? It was, that cannot 
possibly be the coastruction of the treaty, and I will give 
you the very best evideuce in the world that when the con- 
tracting parties sat down to make that treaty, the commis- 
sioners, on behalf of the United States, proposed to intro- 
duce into the treaty the very word “bait,” but it was re- 
jected, it is not open to you tosay that the treaty includes it. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, The hon. gentleman quite 
misapprehends me. Idid not discuss the question as to 
what would be shown by the proceedings and protocols. 
That is not an ex post facto expression of opinion by one of 
the commissioners; it isa something of an entirely differ- 
ent character, 


Mr. DAVIKS (P. E.1.). The hon, gentleman is perfect- 
ly right, and he will recollect that when we were pressing 
him this afternoon for his opinion as to the construction of 
the treaty, we did not ask what his opinion as a lawyer was 
now on the construction of these words, but what was in- 
tended by the contracting parties at the time they drew that 
clause; and I maintain that the intention of the parties is 
the best evidence in the world as to what the meaning of 
the treaty is. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, That is good ovidence. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) But the hon. gentleman this 
afternoon denounced me in righi good set terms for having 
veniured to gay, not that such was the construction of the 
treaty, but that it was opea to such a coniention; and 
after he had denounced me for saying that I had no doubt 
that would be contended for by tha United States, what 
does he say to-night? I have no doubt, in the broad 
comity of nations, the word “ outfit” will include the word 
“ bait’’—just what I was contending this afternoon when I 
pointed out that it was important that we should know ex- 
actly what the meaning of the treaty was before it 
passed. The hon. gentleman gays that by this clause, 
in consequence of any casualty or stress of weather, the 
American fishermen may load, unload, tranship or sell, if 
transhipment, unloading or selling are incidental to repairs 
consequent on that stress of weather or casualty. We do 
not differ on that point, but the difficulty was in applying 
a practical congtruction to the clause. If a man reports 


reaty, special provision is made enabling the American 
fishermen to purchase provisions, bait, ice, seines, lines and 
all other supplies and outfit, under a certain state of facts 
recited in that clause, and the hon. gentleman said that 
provision having been made in that article for the purchase 
of supplies and outfit, it is perfectly plain those articles can 
be purchased under tho 6th section of this Bill. But the 
hon. gentleman is wrong, because while these may be pur- 
chased under the 11th article of the treaty when the con- 
tingency which brings it into operation arises, they may 
also be purchased under the 6th section. He admits that they 
may be driven in by stress of weather, and it is necessary, 
as incidental to repairs, that they shall parchase an outfit. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.I.) The hon. gentleman says no : 


doubt they can, irrespective of the 11th article, altogether. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. They are two different cases, 


Mr, DAVIES (P.6.1.) The hon. gentleman states the 
argument which I barely suggested, and for the suggestion 
of which he denounced me. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, No. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) Yes, the hon. gentleman did, 
but Iam not going to bandy words any longer. I am 
satisfied I was right in calling the attention of the House to 
the true meaning of these two important clauses of the 
treaty, and I am satisfied that the suggestions I made as to 
the possible construction of those two sections has received 
the endorsemect of the hon. gentleman himself, and, so far 
a3 my remarks this afternoon were concerned, instead of 
denouncing mo as he did in the extreme language he used. 
I deserved his approbation. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Before we read these two sec- 
tions I would just say a few words. I donot think my hon, 
friend was open to the animadversions of the hon. the 
Minister of Finance when my hon. friend called the hon, 
gentleman’s attention to the possible construction that 
might be put by the opposite party upon the provisions 
contained in these two sections, Nor do I think that 
because we have no power to amend the provisions of the 
treaty, we ought, therefore, not to discuss them or seek to 
ascertain precisely what they mean. Itis quite true, as 
the hon. gentleman has said, that we have no power to alter 
asingle line or word of the treaty. There is no doubt of 
that, but we are called upon to ratify the treaty ; and being 
called upon to ratify it, although we have voted once on 
the second reading, the very object of going into committee 
and taking another reading of the Bill, which the hon, 
gentleman proposes to ratify tho treaty, is to give the 
House an opportunity of reconsidering that which is done; 
and if, upon examination, it is found that these provisions 
of the treaty were not what we for the moment supposed 
they were, but were of a different character and con- 
ceded more than we were willing to concede, this House 
would be altogether remiss in its duty if it did not 
avail itself of the opportunity afforded it, at the 
different stages of the Bill, to reconsider what it had already 
done. Ido not think that the Minister was called upon to 
commit himself to anything when he was asked to state 
what was the intent of these sections. We did not ask the 
hon. gentleman, as a lawyer, to state his views; we did not 
call upon him, as we might have called upon the Minister 
of Justice, to state his views. But the hon, gentleman was 
a party to theso negotiations; he knows what propositions 


that under stress of weather he has been driven into a} or counter-propositions were made; he knows what the 
harbor and contends that it is necessary to make repairs protocols contained and the arguments accompanying them; 
and to tranship, there is nobody who can control him, and | and that being the case, what we supposed the hon. gentie- 
it is therefore a matter open to endless litigation, difficulties | man would do would be to put upon record his view of what 


and disputes, 
calling our attention to the fact that under article 11 of the 
Mr, Mitowe.u. 


The hon, gentleman was right enough in | 


was right, and of what was most favorable, if at all defensi- 


ble, to thiscountry. That, [ think, was a legitimate demand, — 
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and the hon. gentleman had no right to take exception to 
the question put him, because it would be in the highest 
degree preposterous to suppose that we should here go into 
committee to consider the various propositions of the Bill, 
and confirm what was done in Washington in negotiating 
the treaty, and, at the same time, refuse to consider 
the meaning and purport of each of its propositions. 
Now the hon. gentleman has stated the meaning, 
and I do not think he has imperilled the fate 
of the treaty here or at Washington by that statement. 
The hon. gentleman has told us under what circumstances 
the American fishermen might buy bait under this 6th 
section. There is no doubt that a certain contingency 
may arise when that may be done, and that it is not the 
universal application of the treaty, cr else its other pro- 
visions would be wholly unnecessary. The other provisions 
preclude the possibility of putting a construction on this 
section other than this, that when the vessel loses part of 
its outfit by stress of weather and is obliged to put into 
port, it may have an opportunity of supplementing what 
remains by purehasing the necessary supplies, Well, the 
hon, gentleman might as well have said that without the 
indignant denunciation he made of my hon. friend as to say 
it now, we were quite right in endeavoring to ascertain 
precisely what was intended by this treaty; and it does 
seem to me that the discussion having thrown some light 
upon the intention of the parties to it, the hon. gentleman 
has nothing of which to complain in the criticisms of my 
hon, friend, 


On section 9, 


Mr, DAVIKS (P.E.1.) I wish to ask what is the reason 
for the modification or limitation of the penalties which, 
up to this day, have attached to the offense of preparing to 
fish within the prescribed waters. The hon. gentleman 
says that under the Imperial Act the two offenses of fishing 
and preparing to fish were accompanied with forfeitures in 
both instances; and it seems to me that the offence of 
actually preparing to fish, the vessel being in prohibited 
waters, ought to be punishable with forfeiture just as much 
as actual fishing. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. My hon. friend is quite 
familiar with the fact that very great difficulties have 
arisen in connection with the question of preparing to fish, 
and he will observe that under this clause a vessel may be 
forfei:ed for preparing to fish. But this gives to the judge, 
if he thinks that the question is not sufficiently clear, that 
the preparing to fish had not gone to the extent of making 
it necessary to forfeitthe vessel, the power to apply a 
lesser penalty ; but, inasmuch as the clause still contains a 
provision leaving it in the discretion of the judge to forfeit 
the vessel and everything appertaining to her, my hon. 
friend will see, I think, that it is more calculated for the effi- 
cient and vigorous carrying out of the law than if it were 
left without giving the judge the discretion which is given 
under this clause. 


On section 10, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) I notice that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the chief plenipotentiary on the side of Great 
Britaio, in several speeches and representations in regard 
to this treaty, seemed to take great credit because the pro- 
ceedings had been rendered more easy and more cheap 
than they were previously. What is the meaning of the 
words “shall be conducted ina summary manner ?” Surely 
these proceedings must be conducted under the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, which every one knows has an excoed- 
ingly summary mode of procedure. 


Mr. THOMPSON, Undoubtedly the proceedings must be 
conducted acvording to the practice of the Vice-Admiralty 
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Court, but the hon, gentleman will remember that that 
court has discretion in matters of procedure. 


Mr. DAVIS (P.B.I.) Ido not see that the judges of 
that court can lay down any practice which is not prescribed 
by statute. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think anything further 
could be done by this Parliament than simply to enact the 
words of the treaty in this regard, whatever weight they 
may have, and it is possible that, if the procedure of the 
court is not found to be of sufficiently summary character, 
and if any further powers are required for the Vice-Admi- 
ralty judges to modify the practice, legislation elsewhere 
may be necessary, but, in the meantime, it is well that our 
statute should embody the words of the treaty. 1 have no 
doubt that, without any enactment of the kind, if the Vice- 
Admiralty judges are willing to do so, the proceedings can 
be made very summary and comparatively inexpensive. 
Practically, if the proceedings are made summary, they 
are inexpensive, and it is only when the proceedings are of 
a more formal character as regards the pleadings, which 
may extend to great length, as they sometimes do, that the 
expenses become large; but, if it is necessary to enforce up- 
on the court acy amendments to their practice, until we 
have legislation in Hngland to transfer to us the jurisdic- 
tion over the Vice-Admiralty courts, it may be necessary 
to seek special legislation. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), The question is whether we 
have any power over the Vice-Admiralty courts, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think we have not. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). The practice now is really 
as summary as it possibly can be. Does the hon, gentleman 
propose that the Vice-Admiralty Court should sit in any 
one place—for instance, in St. John for New Brunswick 
and in Halifax for Nova Scotia? I think the statute pro- 
vides that these courts shall sit in those places. Now it is 
provided, as I understand, that the court shall be an ambu- 
latory court, but | think that will add to the expense much 
more than if they sat in the same place, because we know 
that the great expense of these courts is incurred in the 
travelling of the judges and their officers, I do not exactly 
understand what is meant by the provision of this ¢lause. 
Does it mean that if a vessel is seized at Pictou, for instance, 
the Court shall sit there ? 


Mr, THOMPSON, Yes, for the purposes of the trial, 
though the hearing might take place at the capital. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). At present the trial is 
mostly by affidavits. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Not always now. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Of course, there is a viva voce 
examination also, but the great expense now is incurred 
by the travelling, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think it is contemplated that power 
should be given to the judge to go to the place of the 
detention of the vessel, but I quite agree that in most cases 
there would be less expense in trying the matter at the 
capital than there would be in trying it at the place of 
detention. It is easier for the vessel to go to the capital, 
where the people can get the advice and agsistance 
of their consul and where they can get counsel; but it is 
discretionary with the judge on the application of the 
defence to go to the place of detention. That is, that the 
Crown shall not apply to fix the place of trial, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Must not that power be given by 
Imperial statute ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is quite possible that that will be 


so. In all probability, before long, we shall have jurisdio- 
tion over these courts, 
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Mr. MILLS (Bothwell.) As I understand, this gives to | bait, will bring herinto a position that will make in ex- 
the American Government the right to make the subject of | tremely difficult for her to violate the customs law. 
the constitution of the Admiralty Court for ne gad es ‘ Soccmee 
matter of diplomatic controversy, and to ask the Imperia seit : 
Governments simplify the proceed of the come and| Mr. JONES (Halifax.) With regard to thisamount to be 
make them less expensive. The American Government | received for licenses, does the Government propose putting 
would have a right to complain if they thought there was that into the revenues of Canada? It would almost appear 
unnecessary delay or unnecessary expense, and they might | that they are selling the privileges of the fishermen for the 
suggest what provisions they thought would be necessary | Sake of getting a certain amount of money to go into tho re- 
to carry this article into effect. venues of the country. Should there not be some understand- 
: ing that the money derived in that way should be added to 
Mr. THOMPSON, I concur with the hon, gentleman to | the bounty which the fishermen now get? It may amount to 
this extent that, if it were found, under the practice of the 


: : ; a considerable sum, and I think it would be a fair mode of 
Vice-Admiralty Court, that the proceedings were of such | gisnosing of the license fees received, to devote them to the 
character as not to fulfil the provisions of this article of 


h fate : me é use. of the fishermen, bscause our fishermen certainly are 
te roy hal hay mara 20k mma and PerDepe ej going fo, bo place ato disvantage if hens people ar 
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llowed to i d th D eceived for licenses 
we would have a right to ask, that the practice should be ahoctt be eee arene thee: cia j 
simplified guoad those proceedings. 


: Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That subject has not yet re- 

Mr. WELDON (St. John). Would it not be necessary to | ceived the consideration of the Geroriment It is a5, old 
have additional legislation under any circumstance ? adage, First catch your hare; and before we give ourselves 
Mr. THOMPSON. I think not. I think, if prompt atten- | @ great deal of trouble as to the disposition of this money, 
tion is given to it by the courts, the practice can be made | it will be necessary to obtain it, It isnot exactly as the 
summary and inexpensive. The great difficulty in the ad- | hon. gentleman says, The tonnage fee that requires to be 
judication of these Admiralty cases is that the judges who | paid by American fishermen will correspond to the duty 
conduct the business of those courts have a great many | that our fishermen in the meantime have to pay in the 
other jadicial engagements, but we have power to appoint | ports of the United States; and the hon. gentleman will 
assistant judges if necessary, and, if those judges are over- | See that the fact that they are obliged to obtain these com- 
burdened with work, it will be very easy to appoint assistant | mercial privileges by the payment of this tonnage fee, does 
judges with the approval of His Excellency, and in that | not give them the advantage they would otherwise enjoy 
way delay wili be avoided, and the proceedings will be made | in competing with our fishermen ia the markets of the 
summary. | United States, But the suggestion the hon. gentleman has 


. . -,) | thrown out is one that he is quite aware would commend 
Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) I think some Imperial statute will | AMLeg 

have to be eal on the subject, because, nae the treaty, meee ery aes e phe Cone cTe et ae bey aes 
every step, every action or proceeding, in every city, has to], Ne ak pabgbtbtr mentite “crate: ye 
take place at the place of detention. I am under the impres. | °r°S'8 ©) the Hshermen. 
sion, as the courts are now constituted, those cases can be} Qn gub-section 4, 
heard alone at Halifax, or St. John, or Charlottetown, as the f : 
case may be, and the judge has no power to try a case, for} Sit CHARLESTUPPER. This clause was really for the 
instance, at Canso if a vessel is detained there, or at Pictou, | Purpose of enabling a vessel running in for shelter and 
I fancy the some Imperial legislation has got to take place | unning out again, not entering for wood and water, but 
to carry that section of the treaty out. purely and simply for shelter, to avoid any detention. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Iam rather inclined to think 
that the intention was not exactiy carried out by the treaty. 
There are four purposes named, two of which are wood and 
water, and if American vessels come in for wood and water 
it is perfectly clear that they must communicate with the 
shore. So this proviso seems to nullify the concession so 
far as regards wood and water. 


Section 12, sub-section 3, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax,) Will the hon. gentleman explain 
the reason for making an exception in favor of bait ? Is he 
not afraid it will lead to smuggling along the coast ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That provision was introduced 
especially to meet the practice in Newfoundland. In New- 
foundland, as I dare say my hon. friend knows, it is the 
practice of American fishing vessels to sell the small fish 
that they do not wish to form a portion of their cargo to 
take back, to the person who catches the bait on the shores 
of Newfoundland. The practice is to exchange one class of 
fish for the bait. It wag in order to meet that difficulty that 
we provided not to interfere with a practice that has be- 
come very prevalent there, and we provided that bait might 
be subject to barter. 


Mr. JONKHS (Halifax.) Of course I can see the force of 
the explanation. But is the hon. gentleman not afraid that 
it will lead to smuggling all along our own coast? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, for tho reason that no 


American fishing vessel can come into our waters at all, or | ernor in Council power to maintain the modus vivendi even if 
be in a position to buy bait, without first obtaining a license, 


a i t 
and the moment she obtains a license, she brings herself the ae # Ee Pda ecteiote 
under the surveillance of the officers of the courts, and they| Sit CHARLES TUPPER. For the two years only. 
can at once ascertain whether she has goods on board for the| Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L.) The modus vivendi is only for two 
purpose of exchanging them with the inhabitants for bait. | years, and it would be for any such portion as the Governor 
The fact that sho has to obtain a license it order to buy | in Council may see fit. 
Mr. Tompson, 


On sub-section 5, 


Mr, DAVIKS (P.E.I.) Under this section it is competent 
for the Government to maintain the existence of the modus 
vivendi even if the treaty is rejected by the Senate. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) I wish this to be understood 
clearly. We delegate to the Government the right to con- 
tinue the modus vivendi for two years even notwithstanding 
ne rejection of the treaty by the Senate of the United 

tates. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. We would have power to do 
it by avoiding a proclamation. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.EI) Parliament delegates to the Gov- 


een 
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ar CHARLES TUPPER, The‘hon. gentleman is quite 
right. 


Mr, JONES (Halifax), Has the Government arrived at 
any policy on that question ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, they have not. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), They have not come to any, 
conclusion in regard to giving them the advantage of the | 
modus vivendi even if the treaty is rejected by the United ! 
States Senate. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That has not been considered. 
We simply propose to take power to do it. 


_Mr. DAVIES (P.EI.) Under what possible combina- 
tion of circumstances would the hon. gentleman think it 
desirable to continue the modus vivendi provided the treaty 
were absolutely rejected by the United States Senate? The 
hon, gentleman evidently has considered the question, 
because he retained to himself powers to maintain the modus 
vivendi, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman will see 
that the spirit running through the whole of this treaty is 
to avoid difficulty as far as possible, and it will be quite 
possible even in the eveat of rejection of the treaty by the 
Senate to anticipate its adoption at a very early day; and 
if under those circumstances there was reason to suspect 
after the presidential election that the question would stand 
in a different position, it would be very desirable to have 
the means to avoid any friction in the matter, 


Mr. WELDON (St, John). If the treaty were rejected 
by the Senate it would be practically dead. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Technically perhaps not. I 
am in hope, first, that that will not occur; and, second, 
even if it did, the hon. gentleman will sce that if the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the United States, having 
practically come to an agreement, found at an early day 
that the position was favorable to having the subject dealt 
with in a different way, that difficulty could be got over 
without much trouble. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I think the suggestion made by the 
hon, gentleman to take these powers is a reasonable one, 
and I do not think the hon. gentlemen on this side of the 
House will object to it. If we were on the rejection of the 
treaty by the United States to drop the modus vivendi, it 
would be sure to revive those troubles which the hon. 
gentleman hopes are pretty well allayed, and I therefore 
think this is a reasanable proposition. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.I.) If the treaty is rejected, it is at 
an end and a dead letter so far as it is a treaty between 
the two countries, and if the hon. gentleman will reflect 
for a moment he will see that if these rights are continued 
for a certain period they must be continued for all time. 


Mr. MITCHELL, No. We have reserved scarcely any- 
thing by the treaty. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Oh, oh! 


Mr. MITCHELL. That is the contention I have made 
all through, and that is the conclusion I have arrived at. 
As the American people must see that they have gained 
everything by this treaty, it matters lo us very little whether 
they enjoyed those privileges for the full two years pro- 
vided by the modus vivendi or not, One thing is clear, that 
we would never be able to enforce our rights subsequently 
without the British Government bebind us, and then it 
would arouse irritation and bad feeling, But I do not 
agree with the hon, member for Queen’s, P.H.I. (Mr. Davies), 
who contends that if the Americans exercise these privi- 
leges for two years, they will have them for all time; but 
if they enjoyed them during two years under this arrange- 


ment, the privilege might be continued under a new treaty 
based upon the same lines. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). This section immediately 
becomes law. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I hope there will be no address from 
this House containing congratulations to Mr, Chamberlain 
and his other colleague, Sir Sackville West, for the great 
bake they have had in giving away the interests of 

anada, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I may say in reply to my 
hon. friend that I shall feel that Her Majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiaries have had everything that they could possibly expect 
when this House by an unanimous vote has ratified their 
proceedings, : 


Mr, DAVIES (P.B.I.) Ihave one statement to make. 
It does seem to me obvious that the last section of the Act 
which we have just passed by this House is really going 
further than the plenipotentiaries offered in their propo- 
sition for a modus vivendi. That modus vivendi of the British 
plenipotentiaries set out the following: 

“The treaty having been signed the British plenipotentiaries 
desire tostate that they have been considering the position which 
will be created by the immediafe commencement of the fishing 
season before the treaty can possibly be ratified by the Senate of 
the United States, by the Parliament of Canada and the Legis- 
lature of Newfoundland. In the absence of such ratification the 
old conditions which have given rise to so much friction and irri- 
tation might be revived and might interfere with the unpreju- 
diced consideration of the treaty by the legislative bodies con- 
cerned. Under these circumstances and with the further object 
of affording evidence of their anxious desire to promote good 
feeling and to remove all possible subjects of controversy the 
British plenipotentiaries are ready to make the following tempo- 
rary arrangement for a period not exceeding two years in order 
to afford a modus vivendi pending the ratification of the treaty.” 
This was to provide for a state of affairs pending the 
ratification of the treaty, but there was no proposition, as I 
understand it, made by the British plenipotentiaries pro- 
viding that the modus vivendi should remain in force in the 
event of the Senate absolutely rejecting the treaty. The 
hon. gentleman now has taken power, and if it should be 
rejected, from what has fallen from him it is perfectly plain 
that the Government intends to act upon this, that whether 
the treaty is ratified or rejected the modus vivendi remains 
in force for two years, 

Mr. JONES (Halifax), I understand it was only in- 
tended in the event of the treaty being held over. 

Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) That was what was intended, but 
we are going further now. 

Committee rose and reported. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved the third reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is not thata little too rapid? You 
taunted us with the fact that we had unanimously adopted 
this Bill. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Oh, no. 

Mr. MITCHELL. You will not taunt us again if we let 
it go? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. 

Motion agreed to and Bill read the third time and passed. 


INCREASE IN SALARY OF AUDITOR GENERAL. 


Sir CHAS. TUPPER moved second reading of Bill (No. 
87) to amend the “Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act,” 
chapter 29 of the Revised Statutes of Canada. He said: 
Mr. Speaker, the first clause of this Bill provides that the 
salary of the Auditor General shall be increased to $4,000 
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per annum. Inasking the House to consent to the proposed 
increase of salary to the Auditor General from $38,200 to 
$4,000 per annum, I think it but right to state that the 
present Auditor General, as hon. members are probably 
aware, assumed office on the Ist August, 1878, at which 
time the office, previously held in conjunction with that of 
the Deputy Minister of Finance, was separated irom the 
Finance Department and established on a similar basia as is 
the office of Comptroller and Auditor General in Hngland. 
The Auditor General has had in effect to organise an 
audit staff, and to reorganise the system of audit. 
Beginning with the audit of the appropriation accounts, 
he has year by year examined more and moro 4losely into 
the expenditure voted by Parliament, the result of which, 
as hon. members well know, is set forth in the voluminous 
report which has been distributed under the direction of 
Parliament. He has from time to time, had in addition to 
the audit of the appropriation accounts, submitted to him 
for examination and audit, the bank accounts of the Domi- 
nion, the Indian accounts, and all the trust accounts and 
open accounts which the Government have opened with 
other Governments or with banks or financial agents, 
Daring the last year, as his office steadily progressed, the 
Government have delegated to him the power of auditing 
the receipts of the Dominion. In fact, it may be said, that 
at this moment every cent received or paid out on account 
of the Dominion of Canada is subject to the review and 
audit of the Auditor General. His duties have increased 
so much that the tovernment have felt it only right 


to ask for the increase named in the Bill and 
they are sure that it will receive the consent 
of members of both sides of the House. Perhaps 


it may be as well here to give to hon. members a 
sketch of what has been accomplished thus far by the sys- 
tem of audit established. Every item of the Dominion 
expenditure of over $40,000,000 annually is examined in 
all its details, either before or after payment, and as has 
been alluded to before, the whole revenue i3 now being 
examined in the same way as is done in England, and this 
audit both of expenditure and receipts has tended to greater 
watchfulness on the part of the different departments. 
Apart from the keeping of the appropriation ledgers, 
both general and revenue, personal accounts have had to 
be kept of all advances made in all departments; bank 
accounts, railway subsidies, debt accounts, have all to be 
scrutinized, and coupons examined ; the accounts cf the 
election held in 1887 were reviewed by him and claims on 
that head reduced by some $26,000; similarly on the fran- 
chise accounts, claims have been reduced by some $61,000. 
Hereafter the stores accounts will be more thoroughly 
brought under examination. His annual report, containing 
as it does, a classification of every item both of revenue and 
expenditure, and containing statements and tables that 
require much more care than might be supposed from their 
size, is more complete both as to number of details and 
clearness of definition than any report, desling with the 
same variety of accounts and equal magnitude of sums, 
eae by any other country in the world. Hon. mem- 

ers who attend the meetings of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee will recognise the labor entailed in the production of 
all the statements and vouchers required by that com- 
mittee. I think it will not be necessary for me to make 
any further reference to the onerous duties of the office, 
further than to say that all this has been accomplished by 
a staff of 25, including the Assistant Auditor and extra 
clerks. The few amendments to the Audit Act, composing 
the other sections of this Bill, are all introduced with the 
idea of making the Act uniform in its details, and in no way 
detract from the powers given by the original Act to the 
Auditor General. I have only turther to state that the 
Auditor General, while informing me of what has been 
done in the matter of carrying on the business of 

Sir CHARLES TupPEs. 


his office, has asked me to mention that the 
loyalty to the office of all the members of the staff, 
from the Assistant Auditor downwards, and their zeal 
and intelligence, cannot be too highly commended. 
I have no hesitation in saying, as the head of the Finance 
Department, and so being brought in constant and frequent 
intercourse with the Auditor General, that I believe it 
would be impossible for members of either side of this 
House to overrate the careful and painstaking ability of 
that officer or his conscientious devotion to the duties of the 
most important office which he discharges. He is in evory 
sense of the word an officer of Parliament. Although he 
has felt it occasionally to be his duty to differ with mem- 
bers of the Administration and with the conduct of the 
affairs of the public departments in carrying out the details 
of his office, I have no hesitation in saying that he has 
discharged his duties in such a way as to win the confidence 
and hearty approval of every member of the Government, 
as I am sure he has earned it of every member of both sides 
of the House. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask the hon. 
gentleman what is intended to be the effect of section 2, 
which provides that the Auditor General shall be subject 
to the provisions of the Qivil Service Superannuation Act. 
At the present time the Auditor General can only be 
removed by an address of the two Houses to tae Governor 
General, but under the provisions of this clause he would 
be placed at the mercy of the Government after he has 
reached a certain age, and would be removable at any time 
after that age by the Governor in Council, If that would 
be the effect of this clause, that certainly was not the 
intention when the Auditor General was appointed. It was 
intended to make the Auditor General here, as the Auditor 
General is in England, absolutely free from Governmental 
iofluence or control, in order that he might be as free as a 
judge to discharge his duties in accordance with the law. 
[ do not object to his having a retiring allowance if he 
should retire, but I do not think it is necessary to extend 
to him in special terms the words of the Superannuation 
Act, A retiriag allowance could bo granted to him in 
some other way, allowing him to remain the independent 
officer that he is at the present time, 


Mr EDGAR. The &th section of the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act would seem to place it in the power of the 
Government of the day to enforce retirement on the Audi- 
tor General, and surely it is not contemplated that that 
should be the case, because, as I understand, the Auditor 
General is supposed to be a statutory officer, entirely inde- 
pendent of the Government of the day. The Act gives the 
Government power, in the case of civil servants who have 
entered the service after the age of 30 years, as I believe 
was the case with the Auditor General, and who are pos- 
sessed of some special qualification, to add something to 
the number of their years of service, and section 8 says: 


“ Retirement shall be compulsory on every person to whom 
the superannuation allowance hereinbefore mentioned is offered, 
and such ofter shall not be considered as implying any censure 
upon the person to whom it is made ; nor shall any person be con- 
sidered as having any absolute right to such allowance, but it 
shall be granted only in consideration of good and faithful ser- 
vice during the time upon which it is calculated.” 


If that is really the effect of this clause, I should think the 
Government cannot desire that it should be so, and would 
provide in some other way fora suitable provision being 
made in case of the Auditor General’s retirement, 


Mr. WELDON (St.John). I think it is understood 
that the Auditor General should be independent of the 
Government, and be removable in the same way a8 4 
judge; but it seems to me that this clause placing him 


a 
under the Superannuation Act will have the effect which jl 
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my hon, friend has just pointed out. The sub-section of sec- 
tion 8 of the Act further provides : 


“ Nothing herein contained shall be understood as impairing 
or affecting the right of the Governorin Council to disiniss or 
remove any person from the Civil Service.” 

To put the Auditor General under the Superannuation Act 
might give the Government right to dismiss him. 


Mr, CASHY, If the Government merely wish 1o provide 
a retiring allowance to the Auditor General, | think they 
can do it in the same way as is done in the case of judges, 
who are only removable, like the Auditor General, by an 
address of both Houses of Parliament, The very usefulness 
of an Auditor General at all depends on his being utterly 
independent of the Government ; and I do not remember, 
although | was in the House at the time, that any of the 
hon. gentlemen opposite raised the slightest objection to 
the appointment of the Auditor General under these con- 
ditions; aud the speech of the hon. Minister of Finance 
this evening has been such as to lead us to believe that he 
approves of the Act under which the Auditor General was 
appointed, and does not wish to make him any less inde- 
pendent of the Government than he is now. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Hear, hear, 


Mr, CASKY. Iam glad to hear the hon. gentleman say 
“hear, hear,” and after that declaration he will doubtless 
say that itis more fitting to provide for the retiring al- 
lowance of the Auditor General in some other manner, 
and not to bring him under the control of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I can assure hon. gentlemen 
opposite that the last thing that the Government had in 
viow in this Billi was to do anything that should enable us 
to interfere in the slightest degree with the position Parlia- 
ment has given to the Auditor General. [quite concur in 
the views expressed by hon, gentlemen opposite that the 
value of this officer to a very great extent depends on the 
position he holds as an officer of Parliament, and the sole 
object We had in view in giving the benefit of the Super- 
anpuation Act, was to give a deserving officer the privileges 
which that Act would confer. But Ido see a point in what 
has been stated by hon. gentlemen opposite, that this in- 
volyes the contingency of the power of removal of the 
officer by the action of the Government, which certainly 
was not the intention. I will leave the clause over for such 
amendment as well enable us entirely to avoid any such 
thing. 

Mr, WRIGHT. Ihave much pleasure in congratulating 
the hon. Minister of Finance and the Government on this 
act of justice toa most able officer. The hon. Minister of 
Finance will remember that I urged this increase of salary 
upon him one or two years ago. Although I have always 
differed politically from Mr. Macdougall, our excellent 
Auditor General, | haye aiways observed that he is one of 
the most efficient officer we have in the public service, and 
I again thank the Government for this somewhat tardy act 
of recognition of his services. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 


House resolved itself into committee to consider the fol- 
resolution : 
That the salary of the Auditor General of Canada shall be four 


thousand dollars per annum, and that he shall be subject to the 
provisions of the “ Civil Service Superannuation Act.” 


(In the Committee.) 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It probably would meet the 
case if we were to move that section 8 of the Superannuation 
Act should not apply. ‘That gives the benefit of the Act, to 
the officer, and takes away the power of compulsory retire- 
ment. 

35—1888—4 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). If the hon. gentleman will look 
at the Act, providing for retiring allowances for the judges, 
he might make a similar provision in this case. Let him 
make no allusion to the Superannuation Act, and there will 
be no difficulty or misunderstanding. 


Mr. BOWELL. If you adopt that plan, you relieve the 
Auditor General from the monthly payment of the superan- 
nuation fund, and place him in the same position asa judge. 
I understand a judge does not pay avything out of his salary 
towards the fund out of which he gets superannuation, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER The object we have in giving 
him the benefit vf the Superannuation Act, is to confer its 
advantages upon him, and I meet the objection hon. gentle. 
men Opposite have raised by the provision that this portion 
of the Superannuation Act shall not apply. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), The proper course would be 
to give the Auditor General the same position as a judge, 
and let him, on retiring, get fifteen years. No doubt he 
would be free from paying to the Surperannuation fund. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The hon. gentleman must 
see that will notdo. There is a special law for judges. 
After fifteen years, they may ask to be pensioned off, and 
their pension amounts to two-thirds of their salary; but in 
the Civil Service, after thirty-five years, the officers are 
entitled to 70 per cent, of their salary. It would not do to 
place the Auditor General in a different position in this 
respect from the other officers of the service. The hon. 
the Minister of Finance has admitted that it is not the in- 
tention of the Government to interfere with the Act of 
Parliament, which made the Auditor General a special 
officer under the control of both Houses, and I think there- 
fore that the clause may be well amended by putting this 
officer under the Civil Service Act as regards the super- 
annuation. He should contribute to the fund the same as 
any other civil officer. 


Mr. LAURIER, There are two objects to be attained 
with regard to this officer: First, he must be kept indepen- 
dent of the Government. We all agree upon that point, 
and then we also agree on the second point that he should 
be provided a retiring allowance. He will stand in a 
pertectly unique position, There will not bea parallel in 
the service to his case, and therefore there is no reason why 
we should not make a special law to enact that he will 
contribute to the Civil Service fund in the same way as other 
officers, and still not be under the control of the Govern- 
ment with regard to superannuation. A special law should 
be devised, Lt is just as much against the spirit of the Act 
respecting the Auditor General that the Government of the 
day should be entitled to reward him as that they should 
be enabled to punish him. Section 8, which the hon, the 
Finance Minister suggests might be left out, provides that 
under certain circumstances, the Government could compel 
the Auditor General to retire. Section 4 of the Act places 
it within the power of the Governor in Council to reward 
civil servants. 

“ The Governor in Council may, in the case of any person who 
entered the Civil Service after the age of thirty years, as being 
possessed of some peculiar professional or other qualifications or 
attainments required for the office to which he has appointed, 
and not ordinarily to be acquired in the public service, and to the 
actual number of years’ service of such person, such further num- 
ber of years not exceeding ten, as is considered equitable for 
reasons stated in the Order in Council made in the case.” 


It is not right that the Auditor General should be dependent 
on the Governor in Council to add years to his time of ser- 
vice. Section 5 provides the superannuation of every officer 
shall be preceded by an enquiry by the Treasury Board. 
Who will report as to whether it should take place or not ? 
That is not a desirable position in which to place the Audis 
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tor General. Some further consideration should be given 
by the Government, and a special clause prepared. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. On the other hand, who is 
to deciue when that officer is to be superannuated ? 


Mr, MITCHELL. Parliament. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN, Then the matter must be 
brought to Parliament by somebody. It should be brought 
by the Government. Supposing this officer is perfectly 
independent, as we are of opinion he should be, of the 
government, and you say he must contribute to the super- 
annuation fund the same as any other officer, and is to be 
superannuated after so many years, when he becomes dis. 
abled, he should obtain bis superannuation on the same 
scale as that fixed for any other officer of the Government, 
Well, the Auditor General will, most likely, when he finds 
he is failing in health, claim superannuation. He must 
write to some one, and he will write to the Government, 
which is the executive of the country. If you say that 
officer cannot be superannuated without the Government 
first coming to Parliament to obtain consent, he would not 
be different from auy other officer. Because, if I am not 
mistaken, the Superannuation Act says that the names of 
the officers who are superannuated during the year must be 
reported to Parliament within so many days ajiter the 
beginning of the Session, Therefore, this officer would be 
in the same position, and would be reported as such, but, 
suppose that officer becomes unfit for his work and is un- 
able to claim his superannuation, is the Government to wait 
for six or eight months till Parliament meets before it can 
have an officer to discharge those duties? 


Mr. LAURIER. Suppose he is unfit for his work to-day ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Suppose he is unfit for his 
work at any time. The case never arose before, but it is 
well to discuss it now. Suppose that officer is unfit for his 
work, He does not ask for his superannuation, or perhaps 
he us unable to ask for his superannuation. What is to be 
done? Are we to remain five or six or eight months with- 
out an Auditor? I think not. Ithink, if the Anditor is 
unfit for his work, the Government should have the respon- 
sibility of replacing that officer during the year until Par- 
liament meets, and should then report to Parliament and 
let Parliament deal with the matter. The Government 
would report the circumstances and would say: We had to 
put some one in there to fulfil those duties; we could not 
leave the accounts without audit during all those months, 
But if the officer applies for superannuation, the Govern- 
ment should have the power to grant it if he is unfit for his 
work, But, it he asks for superannuation and he is still fit 
for his work, the Government should not grant it, and the 
Government would have to report to Parliament that the 
officer had asked for superannuation, but that the Govern- 
ment did not think he was unfit for his work, and therefore 
did not think he should be superannuated. One of the hon, 
gentlemen who spoke said the Auditor General should be 
altogether independent of the Government, that we should 
not be in a position to increase his salary or to give him 
any preferment. That is hardly the thing. We are doing 
the very contrary now, 


An hon. MEMBER, Parliament is. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The initiative comes from 
the executive, and I must say, continuing what the Minister 
of Finance said just now, that the Auditor General, who 
was, when he was in Parliament, opposed io us, and voted 
conscientiously against us, a8 we voted against his party 
and against himself, though he has an arduous duty to 
perform, a very difficult and a very unpopular duty, has 
Peep his duties well. The Auditor General has never 

en a popular officer, and he never will be a popular officer, 
because his duties must make him unpopular. He is in the 

Mr, Lavazizr, 


way of everyone. He is in the way of the ordinary 
officers, he is in the way of the Deputy Ministers, and, 
no doubt, very often he is inthe way of the Ministers 
as well; and that is the reason why the office was created, 
and that is why we have supported him, because we think 
that, when Parliament in its wisdom created that officer, it 
did so for the purpose in accordance with which he is now 
acting. I think we agree on both sides as to what is to be 
done with this officer, and probably the best way would be 
to pass the resolution, report it, and go into Committee of 
the Whole on another day and amend it in the Bill. 


Mr. LAURIER. I submit this point for the considera” 
tion of the Minister, To-day, as the law stands, the office 
of Auditor General can be vacated by death, resignation or 
by removal on a resolution of the House. It is not intended 
that, as far as that provision of the law is concerned, there 
should be any amendment. The only thing contemplated 
is that, if the Auditor was stricken by disease, he should 
not be left penniless, but should have the same provision as 
other public servants have. I would suggest that some 
such clause as this would meet the case: 

“The Auditor shall have the privilege of contributing to the 
Superannuation Fund, and, if he resigns or is removed, he will be 
entitled to the same superannuation pension as if he belonged to 
the Civil Service.” 


I think that clause would meet the case. 


Mr. THOMPSON. My own view is that we had better 
adopt the clause as amended, and, as the Bill has to go be- 
fore the Committee of the Whole, 1 will consider the mat- 
ter subsequently. I think it might be better to adopt the 
terms now proposed, or to make the whole of the clauses 
of the Superannuation Act apply to the Auditur Act, 
I think nearly every provision of that Act should apply to 
him except section 8, which makes the retirement compul- 
sory. It has been suggested that this would put him too 
much in the hands of the Government, that the Govern- 
ment would have to reward him by adding to his years of 
service, and that the Treasury Board in that way would 
have the power to influence him. Look at the position 
now. The Auditor is entitled to no superannuation allow- 
ance, Parliament can provide for him, but it can only 
provide for him by an Act, so that practically he is now in 
the hands of the Government in that way, and the only 
control which we would have would be that, if that officer 
applied tor superannuation to-morrow, the Treasury Board 
would have to ascertain his term of service and report 
whether, being a zealous officer, we should add to his term 
of service. It seems to me that, in any case, it would be 
absolutely necessary that the Treasury Board should have 
the right to investigate whether the officer has arrived at 
the time of life or is suffering from such an infirmity as 
would entitle him to superannuation. 


Mr. CASEY. Itis clear that this officer, being an able 
officer, and there being no provision for his superannuation, 
he mast be put under some regulations, either under a spe- 
cial set of regulations involving perhaps nearly the whole 
of the Civil Service Superannuation Act, or under a set of 
regulations which are already applicable to another class of 
officials, and 1 urge that he should be placed under the set 
of regulations which apply to that class of officials—I refer 
to the judges. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The hon. gentleman will observe that 
in that case, in the first place, he would not have to contri- 
bute to the superannuation fund, in the second place ho 
would be entitled to two-thirds of his salary if he became 
infirm the day after he was appointed, and he would be en- 
titled to retire on an allowance for fifteen years service. 

Mr. CASEY. No doubt he would have certain privileges 
under those circumstances which he would not have under 
the proposed provision, He would not have to contribute 
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to any superannuation fund, and he would be entitled toa 
two-thirds allowance after a certain poriod. The hon. the 
Min'‘ster of Justice knows better than I do after what term 
of years he would be entitled to that. If judges are entitled 
to these privileges, why should not the Auditor General be, 
who is practically a judge, whom position is more important 
and more responsibie than that of any judge in Canada, not 
excepting the chief justice of the Supreme Court: In his 
relations to the people of the country, he has more to do with 
the rights and wrongs of the people, and has more control 
over the executive, than any judge in Canada. I contend that 
the Auditor General should not have to contribute to the 
superannuation fund. There is no more reason why he 
should not contribute than a judge, there is no reason why 
he shouli ovt have the samo privilege of retirement as a 
judge. The hon. the Minister of Public Works has raised a 
great many objections, and has taken the ground that the 
Government should have power of summary dismissal 
while Parliament is not sitting. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. No. 


Mr, CASKY. Yes, the hon. Minister raised this point. 
He said: Suppose the Auditor General became unfit for his 
duties; say, for instance, that he became insane during the 
recess of Parliament. He said: Are we to go on—lI under- 
stood him to say so—seven or eight months with an Audi- 
tor General not fit to perform his duties, and have to wait 
until Parliament meets before we can have another Auditor 
General? Well, Sir, apply the same argument in the case 
of judges. When a judge becomes insane—if such a thing 
should happen; I do not know that I ever heard of a judge 
becoming insane—but if, for instance, the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court became insane, what are you going to 
do with him until Parliament meets? You cannot turn 
out the chief justice, or the judge of any court in Canada, 
until Parliament meets again; and we have never had any 
practical difficuity from that provision of the law. If there is 
no difficulty in the case of judges, who are so numer- 
ous, is it likely that difficulties will arise in the case of 
this one officer? All the arguments that the Minister 
of Public Works used to show that the Government should 
have the right to remove between sessions of the House, 
an Auditor General who may be, we will say, insane, or 
unfit for his duty in any way, would apply to the case of 
Government removing a judge who had become unfit for his 
duty in any way between sessions of Parliament. Of course, 
a judge who is insane, I suppose, could be put in a lunatic 
asylum like anybody else, and there would be a vacancy in 
that case, and ipso facto the same in the case of an Auditor 
General. Ifhe became unfit for his duty by insanity, he 
would go toa lunatic asylum, If it wasurged that he 
was unfit for any other reason, then the Minister of Public 
Works says the Government should have the right to de- 
cide whether he is unfit or not, but the existing Act says 
no decision shall be passed on that point until Parliament 
meets again, andI thinkit is proper that no decision 
should be passed upon his fitness or his unfitness, or in any 
other respect than insanity, or absolute incapacity of that 
kind, until Parliament shall meet again. Both the Minis- 
ter of Public Works and the Minister of Justice have 
argued at length as to how his superannuation could be ac- 
complished in any case, there would have to be an applica. 
tion to the Government and so on. How is it accomplished 
in the case of judges ? A judge, when he chooses to retire 
at a stated period, resigns and applies for his super- 
annuation allowanee. Why not do the same thing 
in the case of the Auditor General? If you are 
going to create an analogy between the Auditor General and 
any other class of officials whatever, if you are going to 
place him under the regulations which govern any other 
class of officials, why not put him, in accordance with com- 
mon sense, under the same conditions as those which 


regulate the retirement of that class of officials whose posi- 
tion is analogous to hisown? Put him under regulations 
applying to judges. If you want to put him under any 
Act, put him under the Judiciary Act, instead of the Civil 
Service Act. It must be kept clearly and distinctly in 
mind that there is no analogy whatever between the 
position of Auditor General and a civil servant of the highest 
grade—no matter h>w highly he is paid or what his duties 
are. The Auditor General is an officor of this House, put 
there as a check upon expenditure, and there must be no 
analogy created between him and any member of the Civil 
Sorvice whatever. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The hon. gentleman has 
misunderstood me, otherwise he would not have made the 
statement he did jnst now I did not say that because an 
Auditor General might become unfit for his work, the 
Government should immediately interfere. But I supposed 
the case of an Auditor General who, after Parliament has 
been prorogued, becomes insane. Are we to understand 
that for the remainder of the year, until Parliament meets 
again, the Government shall have no Auditor General, that 
the public accounts shall not be audited ? 


Mr, CASEY. What do you do with a judge? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I will speak of the judge 
afterwards. Suppose the Auditor General becomes insane. 
The accounts still have to be audited and we must have 
another, The hon. gentleman asks, if a judge becomes ingane, 
do we have to replace him? Of course not; but all the 
judges will not become insane at the same time, and if they 
became all insane at the same time, prooably a strong 
remedy would have to be applied, But the hon. gentleman 
said the Auditor General must be put in the same position 
as a judge, and asa judge applies for his superannuation 
after 15 years, so the Auditor General should be allowed his 
superannuation after 15 years. But the hon, gentleman 
forgets that although a judge may apply for his superan- 
nuation, the Government is not bound to giveit, The Gov- 
ernment examine whether that judge deserves to be super- 
annuated, whether he may not be fit to continue to serve 
his country, and if they find that he has no claim to super- 
annuation, they say to him: No, wo cannot give you 
superannuation, because you are fit to continue your labor. 
Phe hon. gentleman says that we should put the Auditor 
General out of the reach of the Executive. But the hon. 
gentleman would put him entirely into the hands of the 
Government, because he would authorise us to refuse or to 
grant superannuation, to reward him for his good services, 
for dereliction of his duty in being too lenient towards other 
officials or towards the Government. I think the hon, 
gentleman has established no comparison between the 
position of a judge and that of an Auditor General, But 
there is no doubt that if you want the Auditor General to be 
as we always wish him to be, independent of the Govern- 
ment for the time being, he should be made subject to the 
Superannuation Act, and he must contribute as aay other 
officer. Why not? 


Mr. CASEY. Why does not a judge? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. He is not a judge, he is an 
officer. He has never been called a judge, except this even- 
ing by the hon. gentleman, He is an officer of the Gov- 
ernment, like any other officer, with this exception, that 
Parliament has declared that he shall not be removed by 
the Government, but only by Parliament. Very well, but 
that does not prevent his being put under the Saperannaa- 
tion Act, provided that clause put him under the control of 
the executive. But why should he not contribute as well 
as any other officor? ‘here is no reason why he should 
not. The highest officers, men receiving the highest salaries, 
are made to contribute as well as those receiving lower 
salaries. Let him be put on the same footing as the others, 
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Why, after 15 years, should that officer be entitled to two- 
thirds of his salary, without contributing to the fund? The 
Deputy Heads, after fifteen years, would have only 39 per 
cent. of their salaries. It is not fair, it is not just to the 
other officers, and, therefore, if he is to be superannuated at 
any time when he becomes unfit for his work, he should 
contribute to the fund as well as the others. 


Mr. CASEKY. I cannot agree with the hon. Minister that 
he is in any sense an offiver of the Government, In fact 
he is distinctly by law not an officer of the Government. 
He is not in any degree analogous to any other servant. He 
is a statutory officer like a judge, and he is completely 
analogous, in his duties, in his appointment, and in the 
method of his removal to ajudge. The Minister says: Why 
should he not contribute tothe superannuation fund? Why? 
The burden of proof rests on the Government to show why 
he should contribute, and the analogies go to show that he 
should not contribute to the superannuation fund. His 
office and duties are analogous to that of a judge and not to 
a civil servant. He is in no sense an officer of the Govern- 
ment; he is not removable by the whole Government com- 
bined or by the Governor General except by an address 
from both Houses of Parliament. He should, therefore, be 
placed in the same position as a judge. The Minister of Fi- 
nance says that even a judge is subject in regard to super- 
annuation to the decision of the Government. I do not 
grumble about that; but ifit gives the Auditor General 
the same position as a judge, he will be as independent as 
a judge—and we knuw they are independent. As to the 
insanity question, | believe that if the Auditor General be- 
came insane and was placed in an asylum under the certifi- 
cate of two medical men, his position would become vacant. 
I do not know whether an insane man could hold office or 
not; that is a question for lawyers. The main point is that 
there is no analogy between this officer’s position and that 
of the deputy head of a department, with which the Minis- 
ter of Public Works compared him; the analovy is with a 
judge and he should be placed in the same position. 


Mr. THOMPSON, It is unnecessary at this stage to enter 
into the whole question as it is simply desired to carry a 
resolution respecting increase of sajJary and his right to 
superannuation under the Superannuation Act. 


Mr, WELDON. There is no dispute as to the independ: 
ent position which this officer should hold. I suggest that 
a special provision should be framed to meet this case so far 
as superannuation is concerned, as it will not properly come 
under the Superannuation Act. I would suggest that the 
truo analogy in regard to the Auditor General is with the 
judge of the new Court of Exchequer, who is a single judge, 
and there should be a provision by which a temporary 
deputy to the Auditor-General might be appointed. If the 
principle is conceded that the Auditor General should be 
independent of the Government, that he should be an officer 
of the Parliament and only amenable to that body, we 
should take care that the provisions in regard to his super- 
annuation should be a special provision, which would place 
him in a proper position. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. We must get on with the 
measure or throw it over to the next Session. One portion 
of the resolution is to increase the salary paid to the 
Auditor General, which must commence by resolution, 
Another portion of the proposition is to provide for his 
superannuation, and that als) must commence by resolu- 
tion, When the Bill is introduced and is before the House, 
any portion of the Superannuation Act, which would not 
apply to this officer, could be especially referred to in the 
Bill. All we wish now to do is to adopt these two proposi- 
tions : first, that the Auditor General shall have an increase 
in salary ; and second, that he shall come under the Super- 

Sir Heotor Langevin, 


annuation Act, so as to have the right to claim a retiring 
allowance, 


Mr. MILLS, I think the right hon. gentleman wag 
not in his place when the discussion commenced. I believe 
he has the Act before him, and if he will look at its provi- 
sions he will observe that the whole drift of the Act is 
incompatibie with the position of an Auditor. An Auditor 
is not an officer of the Government; but the Act deals 
solely with officers of the Government and no other class of 
officials. You cannot apply that Act to this case. You will 
be obliged to reconstruct the whole provisions of the law re- 
lating to the Auditor General from the beginning to the end 
in order to protect the independence of that officsr as now 
constituted. I understood the Minister of Finance not to 
favor any interference with the independence of the 
Auditor General and not to seek to place him under the 
Administration, That being settled, you cannot apply the 
provisions of the Superannuation Act to him, If, as the 
First Minister says, and says rightly, we must commence 
by resolution with respect to providing for the superannaa- 
Lion of tbe officer, we need not state that the superannuation 
shall be under the provisions of the Superannuation Act. 
Leave out these words in the resolution. If we are obliged 
to fight this matter we do not intend to concede the prin- 
ciple which the Minister of Public Works has enunciated, 
The whole drift of his observations was that tho officer 
ought to be under the control of the Government. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. No; the hon. gentleman 
knows better than that. 1 have already given my negative 
to that, and surely the hon. gentleman should not repeat 
the statement, when | have already said it was not my 
belief, it was not my intention, it was not what I said. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Lonly infer tha hon, gentle- 
man’s meaning from what he said. I spoke cf the diffi- 
culties that might arise if this officer were to become disabled 
or mentally disqualified and the observations the hon, gen- 
tleman made if they had any point at all were made on this 
jine, that in order that the country might be perfectly 
secure, the office ought to be under the control of the Govern- 
ment, J enter my protest against that. The hon. gentlo- 
man says that was not what he meant ia respect to his 
statement and I accept his explanation. 1am poimting out 
that ia this resolution relating t> superannuation it is pio- 
posed it should be made under the provisions of the Super- 
apnuation Act. I am sure the First Minister and the 
Minister of Justice could have provided for the superannua- 
tion of this officer without referring to the Superannuation 
Act at all. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. In order to remove the 
difficulty we can strike out the superannuation clause and 
let tho motion remain, that the Auditor General gets afi 
increase of salary merely. We shall leave the superannua- 
tion clause for another Session, and [ do not think the 
Auditor General will be thankful to the hon. gentlemen. 


Mr. LAURIER. I do not think that in a matter of this 
importance we should be driven from our position upon & 
mere technicality, The right hon, gentleman was not here 
when this discussion arose. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Ihave heard enough of 
it to know what it is. ¥ 


Mr. LAURIER. Perhaps so, and the hon. gentleman 
sees that we believe the intention of the Government was 
very praiseworthy and on proper lines. We contend that 
this motion was not aptly expressed, because as it is 
expressed in the resolution and in the Bill it would place 
the officer in the power of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment repudiate this idea and say they do not want that. 
Therefore they must devise something else in order to keep 
the independence of the officer and provide an allowance 
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for him. The hon. gentleman now says, in a fit of temper, 
perhaps, that he should strike out this provision for the 
present. I do not propose that. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, You do, 


Mr. LAURIER. I think it should be removed in its 
present form. We simply say that the officer shall not be 
subject to the Superannuation Act, but that he shall be 
allowed a superannuation allowance. Perhaps the idea of 
the Minister of Justice is a good one, that we might apply 
the whole of the Act except one or two clauses, but per- 
haps the suggestion which came from this side of the House 
would be the best one, that we should frame a special law 
for this officer as he is a special officer. If we carry the 
resolution as proposed to be amended it will, 1 have no 
doubt, meet the views of the Government. 


Mr, CASHY. There are two sections in tho Act, one 
saying his salary shall be $4,000 and the other that he shall 
be subject to the provisions of the Superannuation Act. I 
do not see why we should pass more than the first resolu- 
tion to-night as to his salary. The hon. the Finance Minis- 
ter who is in charge of the Bill—— 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I was until hon. gentlemen 
opposite took it out of my hands. 


Mr. CASEY. That may bo very smart. The hon. gentle- 
man is in charge of the Bill and responsible for it, and 
before the Premier came into the House he agreed to let 
the matter of superannuation stand over and merely pass 
the first clause of the resolution. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. We cannot do that, because 
it requires a special clause for superannuation. 


Mr. CASEY. You can pass the resolution about his 
salary to-night and you can pass the resolution about super- 
annuation later on when you have agreed to the terms of 
that arrangement. I quite understood before the Minister 
of Public Works spoke that form of the superannuation 
question was to be the subject of mature deliberation by 
the Government in the meantime. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I would suggest that the 
hon. gentlemen opposite after expressing their views would 
allow this resolution to pass and it will be incorporated in 
the Bill. Before that Bill passes there can be such amend- 
ments made as will preserve the complete independence of 
the Auditor General. In the meantime by passing this 
resolution we get the assent of the House to give him a 
superannuation allowance, 


Mr, LAURIER. For my part I see no objection to carry 
the resolution, but I shall endeavor to amend it before it is 
incorporated in the Bill. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Certainly. 

Mr. LAURIER. I have no objection to an aliowance for 
this officer as well as any other officer in the service, 

Committee rose and reported the resolution. 


ACT RESPECTING FERRIES. 


Mr. COSTIGAN moved second reading of Bill (No. 39) to 
amend the Act respecting Ferries, chapter 97 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 


Motion agreed to. House resolved itself into Committee 


on the Bill. 
(In the Committee.) 
On section 1, 


Mr. EDGAR. This is a very important change in the law. 
It provides that we shall strike out the provisions that there 
shall be public Coppetition for the licenses of ferries in 
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certain cases. [ do not think we should do that without some 
very good reason, The original clause is : 
“Every license for a ferry shall be under the Great Seal and 


shall be issued by the Governor in Council after public competition 
as hereinafter provided.” 


Tais amendment i- to strike out those words “after public 
competition.” I know the effect of this is limited by the 
other amendments to put it in force between Canada and 
the other countries and [ know that according to the other 
amendments in this Bill pablic competition is still left in 
cases of other ferries. I would like an explanation from 
the Minister of Inland Revenue as to why public competi- 
tion under this clause should be abolished. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. The change has been correctly stated 
by the hon, gentleman who has taken hisseat. The reason 
for repealing that portion of section 2 providing for public 
competition is to make it more convenient to establish such 
ferries, When I say establish, I use the word in a very 
limited scnse, becuuse all of these liceased ferries are now 
established, although it is quite possible that some few may 
be established hereafter. A new application might be 
made for an international ferry at some point where one 
does not now exist. The Act of 1872 provided that the 
Governor in Council could give leases for ferries all over 
the country, international as well as Canadian ferries; and 
in most cases they were given to the corporations of towas 
in the immediate vicinity of which those ferries were estab 
lished. Government leases were given in some cases to 
the extent of 50 years without competition, aad some of 
these leases are stillrunning. We have not full control 
of these international ferries, The oaly right we can 
sell by public competition is the right connected with 
our own side of the river; we can give no rights 
to land on the oppposite shore, and in many cases 
the arrangement will have to be made between the 
two parties, There is no power taken by the Governor in 
Council to interfere with existing leases, many of which 
have several years to run; but in many cases a large 
amount of capital has been invested in the maintenance of 
these ferries under a lease for a certain number of years, 
and it is thought wise to give the Governor in Council 
power to extend that time, for not more than ten years 
(although twenty years was asked), on being satisfied that 
the parties had performed their service satisfactorily to the 
public and had invested, perhaps $100,000 in boats and other 
plant, That does not apply to Canadian ferries now under 
lease. On the first establishment of a ferry, tenders would 
be called for, and there would be competition as at present ; 
but even in the case of Canadian ferries, that have perfor- 
med their service satisfactorily to the public, and in which 
large amonnts of capital have been invested, there is no 
reason why they should be taken from the people who have 
them and put up at public competition. When a lease 
expires, if tenders were called for, there might be dozens of 
tenders putin ata price that the existing licenses could 
not afford to pay, and these might be used as levers for the 
purpose of extorting money or imposing unfair conditions 
upon him. Therefore we thiok it would besafer to leave the 
extension of the time in the hands of the Government in 
Council. Of course, the Act as it stands, gives the Govern- 
ment in Council power to make regulations as to the toll 
that may be charged (which ditfers according to the 
localities), as to the time of crossing and the capacity of 
the boats. In most cases these ferries are not sources of 
revenue. The ferries generally established in the Provinces, 
or between one Province and another, are for the con- 
venience of the public and not for revenue, and I am sure 
that in many cases the parties carrying them on derive 
little or no profit from them. I have been asked about 
arrearsges, We have to take steps to collect in some cases, 
but I do not think the House would justify us in taking 
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arbitrary means to collect the license fees from those people 
who, in many cases, make little or no profit out of the 
money they have invested, espscially in view of the fact 
that these fees are not imposed so much for revenue pur- 
poses as for the public convenience. So far as the present 
leases are concerned they will expire at the times fixed in 
the leases. 


Mr. EDGAR. In answer to the enquiry I made about 
the reason for abolishing competition for the licenses of 
ferries between Canada and a foreign country, the hon. 
gentleman has gone into the whole subject of the amend- 
ments. As he has referred to these clauses of the Bill, I 
will refer to them also to show the extraordinary nature of 
the amendments. In the first place, he proposes that com- 
petition should not be required at all for licenses for ferries 
between Canada and foreign countries. That is one safe- 
guard of the public that is proposed to be removed, Then, 
in the 3rd section, he provides that instead of ferry licenses 
being renewable for only five years, they may be granted 
or renewed by the Governor in Council for ten years without 
competition. That is a strong provision, and not at all in 
the public interest that I can see. Then, there is another 
attack upon the system of competition where, in cases of 
ferries between two Provinces, it is provided that without 
seeking for tenders, the Government may authorise the 
extension of a license for an additional period of five years, 
Now, that is entirely new, as is the provision for a license 
for ten years in a case between a Province and the foreign 
country. That is entirely new. The hon, gentleman has 
spoken about the difficulty is collecting fees from ferries 
and the vuprofitable character of many of the ferries, But 
there is nothing in that to explain the reason why be asked 
Parliament to authorise these changes. He has not 
told us of any particular case in which it was not in the 
public interest to call for competition. It requires a very 
strong argument to convince any man that advertisements 
calling for applications for licenses for publie institutions, 
like ferries, is not in the public interest. I cannot see any 
justice for any one of these changes. They put more power 
in the hands of the Government in connection with a matter 
in reference to which has heretofore taken the power out 
of their hands, to the extent of requiring tenders to be 
called for in the public interest. 


The committee rose ard reported. 
Bill read the third timo and passed. 


ICHIGNECTO MARINE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The House resolved itself into Committee to consider the 
following resolution :— 


That it is expedient to provide that the time for the com- 
pletion of the works of the Chignecto Marine Railway Company, 
shall, as respects their title to receive the subsidy heretofore 
authorised, be the Ist July, 1890, instead of the Ist July, 1889; 
also that the company may be accorded a further delay of 
twenty-four months for such completion, on the condition of the 
payment of a monthly penalty of $5,000 for each month during 
which the works remain uncompleted after the first above- 
mentioned date, and also that the amount of eapital mentioned 
in section 2 of the Act 49 Victoria, chapter 18, as that on which 
the payment of the subsidies limited so as to make up the net 
earnings to seven percent. per annum, shall be $5,500,000 instead 
of $5,000,000.— (Sir Charles Tupper.) 


(In the Committee.) 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The committee is so well 
acquainted with the subject, which has been before the 
House on a number of former occasions, as to make it 
unoecessary that [ should take up the time of the committee 
explaining it now. It will be remembered that when the 
question of constructiug and enlarging the canals was 
brought under the notice of the Government, a very able 
sax. Mr. QosTIGAN, 
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commission was organised, comprising the most able 
commercial as well as engineering talent in the country, 
and they reported that among the first canals which ought 
to be constructed in the interests of the Dominion was one 
to connect the waters of the Bay of Fundy with the Gulf of 
the St, Lawrence. A survey was made of that work and 
an estimate formed, that it would cost about $5,000,000. 
Parliament adopted that estimate, and both the Govera- 
ment of the right. hon. gentleman and the Government of 
Mr. Mackenzio, at a subsequent period, placed a million 
dollars in the Estimates for the purpose of procaeding with 
that work. In the meantime, Mr. Page revised the esti- 
mates, rock was discovered, and he increased the estimated 
cost from $5,000,000 to $9,000,600 or $10,009,000, In this 
case, hon. gentlemen opposite will remember that while 
they felt the work would warrant an expenditure of $5,000,- 
000, it would not warrant such a large expenditure as 
$9,000,000 or $10,000,000, and its construction was aban- 
doned. Subsequently the proposition was brought forward 
to accomplish the same object by the transport of the ves- 
sels from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of St. Lawrence by 
means of a ship railway, and Mr. Ketchum, an engineer of 
considerable ability, who gave a good deal of attention to 
that subject, took the work in hand. He brought forward 
a proposition to the Government, and he was told the only 
terms upon which we would submit it to the consideration 
of Parliament was that the entire risk should be borne by 
the capitalists who undertook the construction of the work. 
And subject to that it was provided that a sum of $150,000 
a year should be granted for twenty five years for the pur- 
pose of securing the construction of this ship railway, 
which was a work to take the place of the canal which was 
originally contemplated and for which Parliament had 
agreed to provide an expenditure of $5,000,000, a work 
which would not only connect the waters of the St. Law- 
rence with the Bay of Fuady, but would bring the ports of 
Quebec and St. John 500 miles nearer together than they 
are now. But the commissioners, the very able engineers 
who first reported on the canal and took a large amount of 
testimony as to the traffic which would be promoted by the 
construction of that canal, led one to suppose that the trade 
and commerce of the couatry would be greatly facilitated 
by the construction of this work. The result was that Mr. 
Ketchum endeavored to float his scheme in the great money 
market of the world, but he was met by the difficulty that a 
ship railway of that extent was a novelty. In the London 
Docks, the means of lifting ships fully loaded by hydraulic 
pressure was exemplified every day. LHvery slip showed 
the feasibility of drawing up a large ship on rails. But the 
scheme which Mr. Ketchum submitted was a novel one, The 
question of the engineering difficulties was laid before the 
ablest engineers, and Mr. Fowler, who is an engineer second 
to none in London, gave the project bis enthusiastic support. 


Mr, LAURIER. Who was that engineer ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Mr, Fowler, a man of the 
highest engineering talent in London. There were many 


engineers who had the same opinion. but I »-forred to Mr. 
Fowler especially because I had it from nivecif. He isa 
man of world-wide reputation, and he assurcd me that, | 


having gone thoroughly with Mr. Ketchum into all the de- 


tails of this scheme, he was prepared to pledge his profes- — 


sional reputation on its success, povided the capitalists 
were prepared to embark their money in a scheme which 
was altogether unprecedented. While 1 was absent from 
this Parliament, the terms were revised, and, instead of 
giving the company $150,000 a year for twenty-five years, 


the amount was increased so as to give them the same sum, 


according to actuarial calculation, in twenty years. Mr. 
Ketchum, who has spent a large amouat of money and of 
time in regard to this matter, who has expended his owa 
private means in endeavoring to bring this work to a com- 
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letion, and has met with difficulties of a financial character 
in connection with it, owing to the novel character of the 
work, has reason to believe that he hastnow found capitalists 
who are prepared to carry the work toga successful comple- 
tion, but they ask that this change shall be made in the terms. 
They ask that there shall be au extension of time of one year 
for a completion of the work, and that there shall be a further 
time of twenty-four months allowed, subject to the payment 
of a penalty of $5,000 a month for every month during 
which the work is uncompleted after July, 1890. It appears 
that twenty-four months is a large extension of time, but 
practically it is only an extension of twelve months, be- 
cause there are only six months in the year available for 
the work, andif you gave an extension of twelve months it 
would really be only an extension of six months, which is 
the working period for the operation of the contract. Under 
the terms of the engagement made by Parliament with this 
company, all the responsibility rests upon the capitalists 
and upon the company. They are not only obliged, before 
they receive a dollar of public money, to complete the con- 
tract to the satisfaction of the Government, but they then 
receive the subsidy per annum only during the successful 
operation of the work. The extension of time amounts 
simply to this, that, if any untoward circumstances arose in 
regard to the completion of the contract, if they were pre- 
vented from completing it, if they were a month behind the 
time, they would have to abandon the entire contract after 
incurring the expenditure of this large amount of money. 
The extension of time is, therefore, practically only for 
twelve working months, and that is made in order to meet 
any unforeseen contingencies. Ido not think it is necessary 
for me to say more at present than that Mr, Ketchum is 
very sarguine that, if this extension of time is granted, he 
will be able to raise tho necessary capital and to proceed 
With the work vigorously. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) I do not wish to discuss the 
question to-night, or to offer any strenuous opposition to the 
enlarged time which is proposed to be given, but I must say 
that 1 regret that the Government continue to give their 
countenance to this scheme. Of course, I accept the state- 
ment that eminent engineers have given their adhesion to 
this scheme, but at the same time I have never been able to 
meet any practical man in the Maritime Provinces who 
believes that the scheme will be of any real utility, Twoor 
three years ago, it was proposed to give an additional 
subsidy to this company, I think by the Minister of Agri- 
culture at that time, the Hon, Mr. Pope. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, No additional subsidy was 
proposed. 

Mr. DAVIES. It was proposed to change the terms very 
much in favor of the company. 

Sir CHAKL!S TUPPER, It was simply making it 20 
years instead 0! <5 years, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) At that time the scheme was 
characterised by such practical gentlemen as the hon. 
member tor Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) and others, as 
a chimerical scheme, and it was stated that, even if it were 
accomplished, at an immense expense to the people of this 
country, it would be of very little advantage to the people 
of the Maritime Provinces, I have failed to meet, either in 
Prince Edward Island or in Nova Scotia, anyone who has 
any Opinion that this could lead to much benefit to the 
people of the Maritime Provinces. It is no doubt possible 
to build a marine railway, and to carry a vessel over it, but 
I have questioned captains and shipowners in regard to it, 
and those who are interested in the export of produce, and 
I have not met anyone who did not laugh at the scheme. 
Perhaps, when the Bill is brought in, we may discuss it 
further, but the hon. gentleman has omitted to discuss the 
most important part of this resolution, The first section of 


the Act provides that the term during which a subsidy may 
be granted from the consolidated revenue fund of Canada 
to this Chignecto Marine Railway Company, under pro- 
visions of the Act 47 Victoria, shall be for 20 instead of 
25 years, and the amount shall be $170,602, instead 
of $150,000. That is one of the changes to which I 
referred increasing the subsidy, as provided for by the Act 
passed in 1886. I see the hon. gentleman proposes te 
make that $5,500,000. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Thatisaclerical error. The 
substitution of $5,500,000 instead of $5,000,000 is a clerical 
error, and it is to make the Act conform with the contract. 

Mr. DAVIES. As itis printed here it is for $5,500,000. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, In my resolution for $5,000,000, 
I proposed to provide the limited subsidy, so as to make up 
the net earnings to7 per cent, per annum, shall be $5,590,- 
000 instead of $5,000,000. I say that is simply to correct a 
clerical error, and does not alter the agreement with the 
Government at all. 


Mr. DAVIES. 
Act, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, it is no liability at all. 
The liability is precisely limited to the amount per annum 
to be paid for the 20 years, but this, instead of being a 
liability, is the very reverse ; it is a provision by which, 
when the profits reach a certain figure, the Government 
shall be relieved, it is a relief from liability. It is a pro- 
vision that when the profits reach 7 per cent. On a Cortain 
amount, the Government shall share equally the profit, and 
shall only be called upon for the balance between that and 
the amuunt we originally proposed to give. 


Mr, THOMPSON. Tho hon. gentleman will find that in 
one part of the Act it is correctly stated. 


Resolution reported. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved for leave to introduce 
a Bill founded on the said resolution. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill introduced and read the first 
time. 


THE REVISED STATUTES RESPECTING CUSTOMS. 


Mr. BOWELL moved that Bill (No. 92) to amend 
chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes respecting the Customs, 
be read the second time. 

Some hon. MEMBERS, Explain. 


Mr. BOWELL, I think if the House will allow the Bill 
to be read a second time now, it will be much more con- 
venient, as it contains a large number of clauses with a 
good many amendments, to discuss the particulars of each 
amendment in Committee. It will take some little time for 
me to explain the changes, I propose to take the second 
reading to-night, and refer it to committee to-morrow, and 
then move the resolution which has been placed upon the 
paper, and refer it to a committee, and we can enter into a 
full discussion in committee of each clause. If the House. 
desires at that time, before going into committee, that I 
should make any lengthy explanation of the Bill, I shall be 
prepared to do so, 

Mr. JONES. I think there will be no objection to that, 
but I would repeat the suggestion that it would be advis- 
able to print this Bill with the exceptions in brackets. It 
is not easy to follow the discussion when so many sections 
are repealed and substituted by other sections. It appears 
to me that we could discuss this much more intelligently 
if the hon. gentleman will have this Bill printed with the 
sections he proposes to omit, and substituting the new 
sections. 

Mr, BOWELL, I thinkI can meet the hon, gentleman’s 
proposition, I have an explanation of every clause before 


It certainly alters the liability under the 
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me, and the reason for the change, and as he has made the| Mr, JONES (Halifax), With respect to changes appli- 


suggestion, I will have these printed before going into 
Committee so that each hon. member may get a copy. 
Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 


CUSTOMS ACT AMENDMENT. 


House resolved itself into Committee to consider a cer- 
tain proposed resolution (page 527 of the Debates) respect- 
ing the Customs Act, 

Motion agreed to. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr: BOWELL. We desire, in the first place, to explain 
what the word “value” means. In different sections of 
the Act at present the word “value” of goods occurred, 
sometimes the dutiable ‘ value,” and the object of this 
amendment is to provide that wherever the word “ value” 
occurs it shall mean the du'y-paid value of the goods in this 
market. ‘This occurs now in some portions of the Act and 
in other portions it does not, leaving it open to discussion, 
particularly with lawyers, as to the particular meaning to 
be given to the word in particular cases in which it occurs. 
The second proposition is to change the penalty which is 
imposed for undervaluation. If a merchant imports an 
article, and enters it at 20 per cent. undervalue, he will be 
liable to a penalty of 50 per eent. of the duty. In other 
words, if an article is imported and entered at an under- 
valuation of 20 per cent., if the article is dutiable at 25 per 
cent. it pays 374 per cent. I propose to change that so 
that when the value of the article is entered commencing 
at 10 per cent. under its real value in the market where it 
was purchased, the penalty, instead of being 50 per cent., 
will be only 10 per cent. of the duty, and so on in propor- 
tion as the value is increased. Under this proposition an 
urticle will have to be entered at 50 per cent. below its 
marketable value in the country where it is purchased 
before the penalty now imposed is enforced. 

Mr, PATERSON (Brant), You are relaxing the regula. 
tions. 

Mr. BOWELL. Yes. It the amount runs over 50 per 
cent, then it would be higher. I see the hon, member for 
Ottawa (Mr. Wright) smiles; he does not think this can 
be possible. The hon, gentleman draws a distinction be- 
tween making a law and administering it, 

Mr. WRIGHT. I was about to ask whether it was in the 
direction of relaxation or stringency. 

Mr. BOWELL, In the direction of relaxation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. | am glad of it. 

Mr. BOWKLL, The next proposition in this resolution 
is one which affects the revenue. If the hon. member for 
Halifax (Mr. Jones) will direct his attention to clause 
twelve of the Act he will see that this proposal provides 
that the damage done to any article shall be based upon a 
valuation. That cannot apply equitably to damage which 
is done to sugar that pays duty upon its strength as proved 
by the polariscope. There is a certain reduction given 
when sugar is tested in the laboratory if it has salt water in 
it. Under the present system as the law reads a doubt has 
arisen as to whether the merchant is not entitled in addi- 
tion to the allowance which is made when the strength of 
the sugar is tested by the polariscope, for whatever might 
be given by way of appraisement. I might give an illus- 
tration, a case that occurred in Montreal some time ago. 
There was certain damaged or supposed to be damaged 
sugar, and the valuators and underwriters who had insured 
it paid the importers 3:3 per cent. as damage. They 
made a like demand on the customs for areduction Upon 
testing the sugar by the polariscope, and after making a 
thorough investigation as to what was supposed to be the 
damage done to the sugar, we found that no damage had 
actually been done at all, and the consequence was that we 
saved to the revenue by that investigation a very large sum, 
amounting into the thousands. I desire to put that matter 
at rest in future by changing the law in this particular, 


cable to sugar—does the hon. gentleman propose to make 
any change in the polariscopic test of sugar ? 

Mr. BOWELL. No, we do not propose to make any 
change as to the mode of levying the duty. This change is 
in order to prevent importers from being paid more than 
they should be paid in case of any damage being done to 
sugar by salt water or otherwise. 

Mr, PATERSON (Brant), Is this extra power taken 
to determine the value? Does it do away with the clause 
providing for appraisement ? 

Mr. BOWELL. No. Itis to meet a case of this kind. 
A gentleman goes to a foreiga country and buys an article, 
for which be pays say $600. I give the hon. gentleman an 
actual case. Then he pays to the inventor $200 a year for 
the use of it for ten years, and at the end of that time the 
article is not his property. Now, what is the value of the 
article for duty? That is only one among thousands of 
cases that arise all the time. The last provision provides 
for the abolition of giving bonds for the ex-warehousing of 
goods from one warehouse to another and transferred from 
one port to another. Under the present system every mer- 
chant, if he transfers any bonded goods from one warehouse 
to another at another port, has to supply bonds. When I 
tell the House that in Montreal, in one year, over 10,000 
bonds are given, hon, gentlemen will readily understand 
the amount of work and expense attending the giving of 
those bonds, I propose to add to the Customs Acta pro- 
vision which makes the owner ot the goods liable in the 
penalties the moment he makes an ex-warehouse entry of 
the goods. It will relieve the trade of an immense amount 
of trouble, annoyance and expense, “and at the same time 
will protect the revenue just as well as is done at the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). The original importers? 

Mr. BOWKLL. Any one who ever owned the goods, the 
original importer or a trader to whom the goods were trans- 
ferred. If goods were transferred from Halifax to Brant- 
ford the merchant would have to give a bond. Under the 
proposition now before the House he would not have to give 
a bond, but the fact of his making an ex-warehouse entry 
would make him as liable. 

Mr, PATERSON (Brant). I certainly think the Minis- 
ter cannot be found fault with in this regard. It has been 
charged by traders and merchants that the bon, gentleman 
is a little severo at times, but the last provision is certainly 
in the interests of trade no less than the custom house 
officers. Ifthe revenue is secured there is no reason why 
this cannot be dove, and any one in trade can understand 
what the relief will be. He deserves the smiles of the hon, 
member for Ottawa (Mr. Wright) on this ground. The 
only danger I see is whether the Minister being given 
power to place value for duties, which he seams to think is 
necessary in some cases, there was danger of the exercise 
of arbitrary measures in some Cases. 

Committee rose and reported resolution. 

Mr. BOWELL moved that said resolution be now read a 
second time, concurred in and referred to the committee 
with this Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE ADULTERATION ACT. 

Mr. COSTIGAN moved the second reading of the Bill 
(No. 47) to amend the Adulteration Act, chapter 107 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada. 

Motion agreed to. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD moved the adjournment of 
the House. ; 

Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 11:45 p.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, 18th April, 1888. 
The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 
FIRST READINGS. 


Bill (No, 102) to enable the Central Ontario Railway 
Company to alter the location of their line of railway and 
to mortgage their road toa greater amount than $20,000 
per mile—(Mr. Wood, Brockville.) 


Bill (No. 103) to provide for the examination and licens- 
ing of persons employed as engineers elsewhere than on 
steamboats.—( Mr, Cook.) 


Bill (No. 105) to prevent the practice of fraud by tree 
peddlers and commission men in the sale of nursery stock,” 
—(Mr. Boyle ) 


THE TERRITORIES REAL PROPERTY ACT. 


Mr. THOMPSON (for Mr. Wars, Cardwell) moved for 
leave to introduce Bill (No. 104) further to amend chapter 
fl, Revised Statutes, ‘The Territories Real Property Act.” 
He said: One of the purposes of this Act is to authorise the 
appointment of an inspector of registration offices in the 

orth-West Territories, in order to secure uniformity of 
practice in regard to the registration of deeds, The other 
provisions of the Bill are priacipally intended to reduce in 
several particulars the expenditure connected with the reg- 
istration and the practice of procuring certificates of titles. 

Bill read the first time. 


INONDATIONS DU SAINT-LAURENT. 


M. BERNIER (pour M. Prérontatne) demande: Est-ce 
Vintention du gouvernement de mettre a exécution prochai- 
nement les moyens suggérés par diverses personnes, et 
entre autres par le capitaine Léger, en construisant des 
p tiers sur le lac Saint-Louis, pour diminuer les dangers et 
les dommages de l’inondation du Saint-Laurent sur la rive 
sud dans les comté3s de Laprairie, Chambly et Verchéres? 
Si oui, un montant suffisant sera-t-il mis dans les estimés 
pour faire ces travaux dans le cours de la prochaine saison ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: En réponse 4 l’honorable 
députeé, je dois dire que le gouvernement a di employer des 
experts relativement a cette question, et que nous ne 
sommes pas maintenant en position de dire quelle sera la 
décision du gouvernement 4 cet égard, 
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KINGSTON DEPUTY POSTMASTER. 


Mr. CHARLTON asked, 1. Whether the deputy post- 
master of Kingston, William Shannon, was detected by the 
deputy inspector, or by any other officer, in the act of 
opening certain letters? 2. Why said deputy postmaster 
was not forthwith arrested? 3. Why the said deputy 
postmaster was allowed to depart to Cape Vincent, the 
succeeding day, without any interference? 4, Why no 
attempt was made by the Post Office authorities to arrest 
the said deputy postmaster, on his return to Kingston, 
some days since ? 


Mr. McLELAN. It has been reported to me that the 
deputy postmaster was detected in treating letters im- 
properly ; and when that report was made to me, it was 
also reported he had left the country: As soonasl saw 
this notice intimating that he had returned, I gave orders 
that he be proceeded against. 


ONTARIO COUNTY JUDGES’ SALARIKS, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to propose any addition to the 
salaries of the County Judges of the Province of Ontario? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Itis not their intention. 


DUTY ON BOOKS FOR MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, 


Mr. LANDERKIN asked, Is it the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, during the present Session, to remove the duties 
on books imported for use by Mechanics’ Institutes ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It is not, 


RICHARD MONCK, OF CHATHAM. 


Mr. EDGAR (for Mr. Lister) asked, When did Mr. 
Richard Monck, of Chatham, cease to be in the employ of 
the Government, and what is the total sum paid to him 
during the past year for services and disbursements ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. In the absence of the hon. 
the Minister of Agriculture, I would say that Mr. Monck 
ceased to be in the employ of the Government in 1886; the 
exact date I have not got. There has been no money paid 
to him for services during the past year. 


W. F. O’ DONOGHUE, 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron) asked, 1. When was Mr. 
W. F. O’ Donoghue engaged as extra clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 2, When did he obtain leave to 
engage as Tory canvasser in the County of Russell? 3. 
Is his salary ag extra clerk assured to him during his ab- 
sence ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Mr. O’Donoghne was en- 
gaged as extra clerk in the Department of Agriculture in 
November last, and he is still receiving salary as such. He 
did not obtain any leave to engage as Tory canvasser in 
the Qounty of Russell. 
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Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Then he went of his own ac- 
cord. 


Mr, JONES (Halifax). 
SAUVAGES DE CAUGHNAWAGA. 
M. DOYON demande— 


Copie de toutes lettres, télégrammes et requétes adressés par des Sau- 
vages de la rézerve de Caughnawaga au ministre de |’Intérieur, deman- 
dant une élection de chefs suivant les dispositions de }’Acte des Sau- 
vages, et de toutes correspondances échangées 4 ce sujet entre les dits 
Sauvages, le ministre de |’ Intérieur et l’agent de la réserve. 


M. |’Orateur, je désire faire quelques observations au gu- 
jet de cette motion, et je le ferai aussi briévement que pos- 
sible. Au mois de décembre 1887, jai regu une requéte 
des sauvages de la réserve de Caughanawaga, portant 
cinquante-quatre signatures. J’ai présenté cette requéte a 
Vhonorable ministre de |’Intérieur (M. White), accompa- 
gnée d’une lettre Ja recommandant a sa sérieuse attention. 
Comme cette requéte énongait en entier les griefs des sau- 
vages, je m’en vais en donner communication 4a cette houo. 
rable Chambre. Hille est rédigée en anglais, et je la lirai de 
méme 


.* To the Honorable 
‘The Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, 
“ Ottawa. 


“Sizn,—Ata general meeting held this day, fourteenth of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, 

‘(We the undersigned members, braves of the Caughnawaga Reserve, 
solicit to be granted us to represent to you most respecifully : 

“That from time immemorial, and siuce the establishment of our set- 
tlement here, in all occasions where our common icterests are iuvolved, 
and that the wantis felt to be rediessed, it is customary with us to 
implore your interposition as father and protector of our community 
who is always willing to comply with our desires, beirg, as one should 
say, the representative of our noble mother, ‘Queen Victoria,’ for 
whom we have the profoundest veneration, and the Crown of whom our 
ancestors have so oftentimes defended ; 

“ That in this instance the motive of our urgent prayer is of the most 
eminent character, which is the alteration in the Council of Chiefs; that 
is to say, a general election of a suitable number of chiefs, if not for the 
term of three years, as provided by law hereinafter mentioned, at least 
temporarily. The actual council is defective on account of its quorum 
being insafficient; 

‘That we deem it unnecessary to state in detail the extent of our 
grievances towards our chiefs;in a word, beit given us the humble 
expectation that the benefit of ‘section 72 of the Indian Act of 1880’ be 
applied to us; ; 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray. 


And drew his pay. 


“ (Signed) 


Moses Niwennitaa, 
John Thawenrate, 
Francis Sakohentetha, 
Joseph Thaonthakete, 
Joseph Ariwaken, 
Jean Nehonwatase, 
Peter Katsitsakeron, 
Lazavc Tharonhiorens, 
Peter Shakorewatha, 
Joseph Thanonsokotha, 
Peter Thawennoken, 
Peter Takatsitsancken, 
Joseph Shorakoware, 
Joseph Onetotako, 
Moses Mailloux, 

Felix Thonitati, 

Joseph Karontasa, 
Matias Tsatakentha, 
Wm. Shaonwentsowane, 
Peter Niioheraga, 
Francis Anonchihatha, 
René Shatekaronhies, 
Francis Shawentanen, 


‘¢ Chas Kanatase, 

* Martin Theahiashe, 

*¢ J. B. Anonsawenrate, 
‘¢ J. B. Absentonni, 

‘6 Peter Shoketowane, 

‘‘ Thomas Ahiewate, 
‘‘Tenace Tiahokathe, 

‘* Louis Traronhatie, 

*¢ Louis Karonhiontie, 

‘€ Chas Tekaniatarek wen, 
‘“ Matias Shatekarenhes, 
‘* Louis Tekahonwake, 

“ James Karenhoton, 

‘ Thomas !ekarenhonte, 
‘¢ Thomas Kahiaha, 
‘*Tenace Tehonatamhen, 
‘ John Shakowihe, 
‘Toussaint Tionkwaronni, 
“ Francis Kaneratiioh, 

‘¢ Louis Shoniatarowane, 
‘Louis Wisekowa, 

‘¢ Louis Thaieri, 

Joseph Thiiaweron, 


Comme on 


‘Louis Tekentarashen, 
“Tonace Aronhiakens, 

‘* Peter Warenhiiaki, 

“ Francis Thanonsokotha, 


Louis Thawennaienton, 
Ignace Kanento, 
Ignace ‘i haseraren, 
Louis Aronhiensere.’’ 


le voit, ces Sauvages de Caughnawaga 


demandent, par leur requéie au ministre de |’Intéricur, 


quil leur soit permis de fuire l’élection de chefs pour leur 

tribu, Ils alléguent que depuis sept ans, ils n’ont pas eu 

telle élection ; que plusieurs des chefs, qui dirigeaient les 

affaires de Ja tribu, sont morts ou inhabiles & agir comme 
Sir Jonn A, MaoponaLp, 


tels, et que, par conséquent, il ne leur reste plus que deux 
chefs, actuellement, 4 Caughnawaga. Voila ce sur quoi ils 
se basent pour demander au gouvernement la permission, 
ainsi qu’il appert par la requéte ci-dessus relatée, faire 
Vélection des chefs, 

Je citerai encore l’art. 75,de l’Acte des Sauvages qui se 
lit comme suit : 


Lorsque le gouverneur en conseil jugera & propos, pour le bon gou- 
vernement d’une bande, d’introduire le systéme de 1’élection des chefs, 
il pourra prescrire que les chefs d’une bande seront élus, comme il est 
ci-aprés prévu, avx temps et lieu que le surintendant géuéral fixera ; et 
ils seront, en ce cas, élus pour trois ans, mais pourront étre déposés 
par le Gouverneur en Couseil pour cause de malhonnéteté, d’intempé- 
rance, @’immoralité ou d’incapacité ; et ils pourront é6tre dans la pro- 
portion d’un premier chef et de deux seconds chefs ou conseillers par 
chaque deux cents Sauvages. 


~ Les détails n’y font rien. Aussi par leur requéte, ils ne 

demandent pas une loi spéciale ; mais ils demandent que la 

loi qui a 6té passée, en 1880, pour leur bénéfice, soit appli- 
uée. 

: Au mois de janvier 1888, ils ont présenté une autre re- 

quéte, signée par cent soixante Sauvages de Caughnawaga, 

tous gens habiles a voter. Cette requéte se lit comme suit ; 


‘(To the Honorable Tos. WuITs, 
Minister of the Interior, 
Ottawa. 


“ We the undersigned, members of this tribe, humbly request the 
Indian Department to be allowed an electioa of chiefs while pending 
the decision of the government to grant us the Indian Advancement 


Act. 
‘¢ Signed, 
“ KANA DA KR, Jan. 21st 1888. 


‘¢T so ne onkde on de se ra kde kon se iats te ris ta O.tawa ts sa te ri 
on te 

‘¢ Kda ne ken ni as kda ri on ta ia kden ni tio kda ken ni a on sa iaki 
ia ta ra ko (chiefs) ra ti ko da neng a hon ten tia te na o ten io ri da ien 
ne ken to. 

‘+ Tsi ni io re iag kda ri on na ia ki ia ta ra ko ne (Councillors) 

‘Da a kda tats hen na ren ne ia kda non des. 

‘‘Ro8i Tha8eiakenra, Tier Katsitsiakeran, Sose Anenarotonk8as, 
Tosen x Athienk8anonni, Sose x Aonontzakare, Tier Sakore8atha, Sose 
Tsiorakb8isen, Sa8atis x Soronia, Hnnias Skaetuti, Rui ceuuiseriiv, 
Saksarie Kanentoton, Hnvias x Karoniaratie, Marten Tiaiashe, Rosi x 
Tha8ennaienton, Rasar x jekaratemselre, Sose x Thanonsoneotha, 
Arenne x Satekaronies, Hanias x Kament. Sa8athies Oherozkon, Tiev 
Karoniare, Hnnias Otsinek8ar, Sak Karakontie, Tisian Ari8a- 
kenha, Sose Anetotake, 8ishe x Kavonioare, Aton8a Taronko8a, 
Sentehon8a x Tase, 8ishe x Taioroniote, Ro8i x Thaioroniote, Tier 
Karatohon, Aton8a x Nikana8as, Ro8ix Nonrakete, 8ishe x A8enra- 
thon, William Shaonontsiotane, Tier x Ouakharakete Eunias x Ken- 
tok8ake, Marten x Kaneratoare, Aton8a x Te8ennitashen, SaS8atis x 
Nonsa8enrate, Ennias x Te8aterongaronkotha, Marten x Rak8atiron, 
Sa8atis x Atsitsiaks, Sose x Orite, Mnnias Arhotoak8as, Ko8i Teka- 
nevataneken, Savo x Tekanhiatarek8en, Hnnias x Aroniakens, Ro8i 
Thaientaneken, Tievy x Kanatoave, 8athias x Thatokentha, Vo8i x 
ShoniatavoSane, Sathias Satékavenes, Sak x Kanatsiakaion, 
Tiev x Kentiokhon, Saksavie x Saennatie. Sose x Nikavontasa, 
Tien x AKhidirabeS, SadauiS x OondateKen, WiShe NonSanoven, SaK- 
Saviex KaitSivaKevon, Vodix DiseKoda, Sadatis x Ss Kodie, SaKSaviex 
Sadentanen, Tien x Kanatiio, Tien x AientaS, Dishe x AvidaKeaha, Hn- 
niaS x NiKavontaSa, DiShe x SadennaKati, HnniaS x OSKenontona, JeS- 
entx S'eKavataneKen, Dishe x KanetaKon, SaK-xavie x Tioat Kden, SoSe 
x faiuvaKayvon, SoSe Teniatie, EnniaS Saatie, Tiev x Thiveta, Ennias x 
TeKanadat: Kien, Sadati3 Sative, TSian x VaiS, SoSe x SaiodisaKevon, 
SaKsavie x SaKuKennionKdas, Vodi x Darlrave, SadatiS x KauaSati- 
vhon, HumaS x Kontitie, KaSar x ThavoniovenS, SadauS x Vaienton- 
riS, Vodi x Thavondatie, Ennia3 x AtadaKhon, Atonda AvataS, SaK- 
Savie, x AtKdivoton, SaKSavie x SontaviiaKhon, SadatiS x Adennaci- 
entaS, SadatiS x OdiStateKen, HaoniaS x AonontSisKervo, Vodi x Anu- 
iea, Sak x TeKanonSoKen, DiShe, x KavoniaKevon, Sak 3avie TeSona- 
venion, SavoKanen x VaKe, SoSe x ThaotaKenva, Sak x Kavhnoton, 
SadatiS x OnasaKenva, Atondax TeKavenonta, Atoudga x Kachiaa, 
SaK x Anatovena, AveK x Anenavoton, DiShe x Kadeniio, SaKSavie x 
Thiadentonte, EnniaS x Atevhiton, SaKSavie x NiadeSace, Atonda x 
Avonioti:8S, Vodi SaKodennenadi, Sose x AKhienentonko, Atonda x 
TaKevitontie, tiadstiS, Thacenvate, Soce x TaentaKenva, Sadatis x 
IovaKdenton, SoSe x Tbiadevon, Vodix T«KentavaShen, DiShe x So- 
thienton, SaKSavie x Kanevatiio, SadatiS x Adennaniion, SaK x SKa- 
neKovhaKsen, Vodi x KentSioKoda, SoSe x AnenviSeve, HnniaS x 
SKennetati, Atonda x Athiatavonne, Tiev x KanataSe, Entden x Tio- 
nataKdente, DiShe x ThaSennontie, Sadatis x Atedepnavikhon, 
OiShe x TedataShaviaKe, HnniceS x TeKeniatuvoKen, Vodi 
x Sholstrenodane, Marten x Ovoniakete, 
den, Aveksent x Teon8akanere, Ennius x Tsiseveken, Sava x Sakahese, 
Tiev x Tekatsitsianeken, Vodi x Onuonkoton, Savo x Tsioniati, Marten 
x Sakovaiatakda, Saksavée x Anonsiatha, Saksavée x Thavoniakethon, 
Ennias x Thasevaven, Tiey x Katinontie, Dishe x Kanentakevon, 


Dishe x Tekanadatek- 
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Bose x Kavoniakevon, Vodi x Avivhon, Mavten x Tekatsitshense ve, 

Atonda x Taawnvishoa, Dominik x Tioakiente, Sose x Sovakodane, 

-ose x Thoutakste, Saksavie x Non Sakenthéake, Aton8a x Anenvente, 

Tiev x Daveniiaki, Sose x Katavativon, T.ev x Sokete8ano. 
Oaughnawaga, Jan 21st 1883, P. Q. 


Ils ont attendu pendant deux semaines la réponse de 
Vhonorable ministre de l’Intérieur, mais en vain. Croyant, 
ou supposant qu’on avait oublié leur humble requéte, ils lui 
ont téléyraphié, et vo ci ce qu’ils demandaient a l’honorable 
ministre ; 

“Caugunawaaa, Feb., 10th, 1838. 


“To Hon. Taos. Warts, 
‘+ i)ttawa. 


‘Ts petition received demanding election of chiefs. 
=i “ (Signed) JOSEPH FOSTER, 
Voici la réponso qui a été faite par lo département: 


“ Orrawa, Feb. 10th, 1838. 
“ JossPH Fostsr, 
“ GCAUGHNAWAGA, Quebec. 


“ Petition received, and ageat will be written to. 
(Signed) R. SINOLAIR. 


Le 11 février, ils ont envoyé un nouveau télégramme a 
Vhonorable ministre de l|’Latérieur, ainsi congu: 
“© Cavanwawaaa, Feb 11th 1888. 


‘€ To Hon. Tuos. Waits, 
“ Ottawa. 


‘‘ When shall we expect a definite answer to our petition. 
“ (Signed) JOS. FOSTER.”’ 


Voici la réponse: 


‘¢ Orrawa, Feb. 11th, 1888. 
“ Jos. Fostsr, 
‘ Caughnawaga, Que, 


“ Will write Agent on Monday about proposed election. 
“ (Signed) L. VANKOUGHNET.” 


Pius tard, le ler mars, un autre télégramme fit adressé 
A Vhonorable ministre de |’Intérieur, se lisant comme suit: 
“ OavaunawaGa, March Ist, 1888, 


$¢ Hon. Taos. Wurth, &e., 
* Ottawa. 


* Anxious for an answer to our petition. 


“ (Signed) JOS. FOSTER.’’ 


Voyons la réponse: 
‘€ Orrawa, March Ist, 1888. 
t To Jos. Fostur. 


‘ Telegram received, Department taking no action. 
‘ (Signed) THOS. WHITE.” 


Ainsi, aprés avoir adressé deux requétes, dont une en 
décembre dernier, et l’autre en janvier, donnant les raisons 
a Vappui de leur humble demande, les Sauvages de Caugh- 
nawaga étaient dans l’anxiété ; et aprés deux semaines d’at- 
tente, n’ayant regu aucune réponse, ils télégraphiérent a 
Vhonorable ministre de ]’Intériear. La premiére réponse 
quils regurent du département, comportait qu’on allait 
entrer en Correspondance avec |’agent des Sauvages & Caugh- 
nawaga. O’est-a-dire qu’on allait s’entendre avec |’agent et 
voir ce qu] y aurait a faire. Et plus tard, le ier de mars, 
aprés un nouvel échange de télégrammes, on répond finale- 
ment: “ Department taking no action...” C’est-a-dire ne 
s’en occupe pas, 

Kh bien! M. l’Orateur, je comprends que, d’aprés la sec- 
tion 75 de l Acte des Sauvages, que j’ai citée, ces derniers 
n’ont pas le droit absolu d’elire leurs chefs, il faut qu’ils 
s’adressent au département pour en obtenir la permission ; 
mais je suis surpris de voir dans le statut, un acte passé en 
1880, disant que lorsque le gouverneur en Conseil jugera 
les Sauvages assez avancés, ou assez éclairés, il leur per- 
mettra de faire les élections de leurs chefs. 

J’ai eu A ce sujet cerlaine entrovue avec l’honorable mi- 
nistre de |’intérieur, et la réponse qu'il m’a donnée a été si 
peu satisfaisante que j’ai cra de mon devoir, ou plutdt, que 
Je croirais manquer a mon devoir si je ne m’adressais pas & 
cette Chambre afin de savoir si ce quia été consigné dans 


les statuts revisés sst une farce, ou si on |’a fait sérieuse- 
ment. Ce qui me parait étrange, ce sont les réponses 
mémes du département, dans lesquelles on dit qu’on va se 
mettre en rapport avec l’agent; et plus tard, l’honorable 
ministre de |’{[ntérieur—avec qui j’ai eu plusieurs conver- 
sations A ce sujet—mz2 dit: Je veux prendre des renseigne- 
ments auprés de l'agent des Sauvages de Caughnawaga pour 
savoir s’ils sont assez avancés pour leur appliquer la loi mu- 
nicipale telle qu’elie existe dans les autres parties de la pro- 
vince ou du pays; c’est-A-dire de leur permettre d’élire des 
conseillers; et s’ils ne sont pas assez avancés, on leur 
permettra d’élire des chofs....... 

Je dois faire remarquer qu'il y a trois ans, on donnait 4 
cntendre la méme chose 4 ces bons citoyens de Caughna- 
waga, Ce que je trouve de plus étrange, c’est la réponse que 
m’a donnée V’honorable ministre de |’iniérieur, qu'il allait 
consulter \’agent pour savoir gi ces Sauvages étaient assez 
avancés pour leur appliquer le systéme de lois municipales. 

Quand, en 1885, le gouvernement passait le bill des fran- 
chises, octroyant le droit de vote 4 un grand nombre de 
tribus sauvages de la Puissance, j’espére bien qu’il avait 
consulté les agents de ces tribus; mais ce n’est pas sur la 
foi des 1é6ponses qu’il a regues de ces agents, qui étaient ses 
employés, qu'il a octroyé le droit de vote aux différentes 
tribus sauvages du Dominion. Kt je trouve fort étrange, si 
ce n’est pas une farce sinistre que |’on veut faire, que |’on 
dise : “ avant de permettre a ces citoyens de Caughnawaga, 
ou daillours, d’élire des chefs et des conseillers, l’on va 
consulter notre agent pour savoir s’ils sont assez avancés.” 
Comment le gouvernement qui a fait ces tribus sauvages 
les é6zaux des zutres habitants de Ja Puissance pevt-il dire 
sérieusement qu’il n’est pas assez renseigné pour savoir 
s’ils sont capables de faire leur cuisine tout seuls, 

Je ne blame pas le gouvernement d’avoir donné le droit 
de vote aux Sauvages, d’avoir conféré tous les droits des 
citoyens aux tribus sauvages de la Puissance. Je ne parle 
pas de toutes les tribus de la Puissance, je m’abstiendrai 4 
parler en particulier de la tribu de Caughnawaga, que 
j'ai Vhonneur de représenter et que jo connais plus particu- 
liérement, Je dis que le gouvernement a fait, en leur 
accordant le droit de vote, non-seulement un acte de généro- 
sité, mais un acte de justice; et il ferait do méme en leur 
permettant d’élire des chefs et des conseillers quand le 
besoin s’en fait sentir. Ce n’est pas une faveur que ces 
bows citoyens demandent, c’est un acte de justice. Ht quand 
je dis qus je parle plus particuliérement au sujet des Indiens 
de la réserve de Caughnawaga, cest parce que je les con- 
nais plus intimement; parce que je les ai vus en relations 
journaliéres depuis nombre d’années avec les bons habi- 
tants des comtés de Laprairie et de Chateauguay, et de la 
ville de Lachine, Je suis convaincu par l’expérience qu ils 
ont hérité de leurs mceurs et de leurs coutumes, et par con- 
séquent, il devrait leur étre permis de jouir du bénéfice des 
lois qui régissent les autres citoyens du Dominion. 

Pour toutes ces raisons, M. ]’Orateur, jo pense que le gou- 
vernement se fera non-seulement un devoir de déposer sur 
le bureau de la Chambre les documents qui sont mention- 
nés dans ma motion, mais quil répondra d’une maniére 
satisfaisante 4 ces différentes requétes, et qu’il prendra en 
considération les observations que je viens de faire. Je fais 
cette demande non pas comme représentant les Indiens 
de Canghnawaga, mais au nom de la justice, du droit et de 
Péquité, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: M. lOrateur, en |’absence 
de moa collégue, le ministre de l’Intéricur qui, je regrette 
de le dire, est sérieusement indisposé, jo dirai quelques mots 
en réponse aux représentations que vient de faire |’honora- 
ble dépate. 

Il n’y a pas d’objection a accorder sa demande, oc’ est-a- 
dire, 4 déposer sur le bareau de la Chambre les documents 
mentionnés dans sa motion. Jene sais pas au fait de la 
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question qui concerne |’élection des chefs ou des conseillers 
par les tribus sauvages. L’honorable député parait en con- 
naitre presqu’aussi long que moi sur cette question, et meme 
un peu plus, parce qu’il a déjé en mains tous les papiers 
qu'il demande. Cependant, je crois qu’il n’a pas eu tort de 
les demander, parce qu'il pourra ainsi faire participer les 
autres membres de la Chambre 4 la connaissance qu'il pos- 
sdde, 

Je suis convaincu que si l’honorable ministre de |’Intérieur 
était ici, il aurait dejbonnes raisons 4 donner 4 l’honorable 
député pourquoi il n'y a pas eneore eu de décision sur ce 
sujet. Le fait qu’d deux reprises le département des Sau- 
vages a déclare en réponse aux questions posées par télé- 
grammes, que le département allait consulter l’agent, et la 
derniére réponse que le gouvernement n’agirait pas dans le 
moment, me portent 4 croire que la question a été référée a 
Yagent pour renseigner le département, I] est impossible 
que le ministre de I’Intérieur puisse savoir dans quelle con- 
dition sont les Sauvages de Caughnawaga ou d’une autre 
tribu sans consulter les agents. On peut bien savoir géné- 
rallement qu’il y a des sauvages qui sont trés avancés, tré3 
intelligents, et nombre d’entre eux, trés instruits. J’en 
connais méme que l’on ne prendrait pas pour des Sauvages, 
qui sont aussi blancs que des blancs et qui, par leur intelli- 
gence, pourraient certainement lutter avec n’importe quel 
blanc. Mais cela ne veut pas dire que toutes les tribus 
devraient étre affranchies et autorisées a élire des chefs et 
des conseillers. L’honorable dépu‘é ayant attiré l’attention 
du département sur cette question, je suis convaincu que le 
ministre de I’Intérieur la prendra en considération aussit6t 
qw il lui sera possible de le faire. 


M. LAURIER: M. l’Orateur, si mon honorable ami a 
réussi 4 stimuler ce que j’appellerais |’indolence du gouver- 
nement sur cette matiére, il sera justement arrivé au point 
ot il voulait en venir. Il est évident que mon honorable 
ami avait en vue, non seulement d’obtenir les papiers qui 
sont mentionnés dans sa motion—parce que je crois qu'il a 
déja ces documents en main—mais il voulait savoir pour- 
quoi une requéte qui parait aussi naturelle que celle-la, une 
requéte par laquelle les Sauvages demandent d’élire des 
conseillers ou des chefs aux termes de la loi, n’a pas encore 
616 accordée. 7 

Il y a une singuliére anomalie dans la loi au sujet des 
Sauvages. On leur donne droit de vote sans consulter 
Vagent, par un acte du parlement, comme |’a fait remarquer 
mon honorable ami; on leur donne droit, par conséquent, 
de se prononcer sur toutes les questions qui peuvent affecter 
le pays en général; et cependant, comme |’a dit mon hono 
rable ami dans un langage assez pittoresque, quand il s’agit 
simplement d’administrer leur propre cuisine; quand il 
sagit d’élire des chefs et des conseiliers, le gouvernement 
ne peut pas so décider a leur accorder ce droit de lui-méme ; 
il est obligé de consulter l’agent. Je soupgonne qu'il ya 
peut-étre au fond de cette sffaire-la de la mauvaise volonté 
de la part de l’agent, et l’obstacle vient peut-étre plus de la 
part de l’agent que de la part du gouvernement, II est un 
fait bien connu que s'il y a des Sauvages qui sont arrivés a 
un Certain diapason de civilisation dans le pays, ce sont cer- 
tainement les Sauvages de Caughnawaga, et je ne crois pas 
que l’on trouve, dans Ontario ov dans Québec, des Sauvages 
qui sont plus avancés qu’sux sous aucun rapport. Mon 
honorable ami a fait cette demande parce que les requétes 
de ces Sauvages ne recgoivent pas de réponse, IIs péti- 
tionuent et on leur dit qu’il faut consulter l’agent; ils péti- 
tionnent de nouveau, et on leur fait la méme réponse. 
L’objet de mon ami est de connaitre les faits, parce qu'il y 
y raison de croire qu'il y ade la mauvaise volonté de la 
part de cet officier-]a. 


Motion accordée, 
Mr. Doyon. 


‘travaux publics a raison, 


NOEL FORTIN. 
M. FISET demande— 


Copie de la correspondance entre J. C. Pottinger, écr., surinrendant 
du chemin de fer Intercolonial, et M. Noél Fortin, dela paroisse de St- 
Fabien, conceraant l’accident et les dommages causés 4 ee dernier par 
suite du mauvais état des passages 4 niveau du ehemin de fer. 

M. l’Orateur, je dirai quelques mots seulement au sujet de 
cette motion, et je crois que cela sera suffisant pour attirer 
attention du gouvernement, afin d’éviter le retour de pa- 
reils accidents, 

Le pétitionnaire, M. Fortin, se plaint des traverses du 
chemin de fer de |’Intercolonial. En effet, presque ciaque 
printemps, dans le comté de Rimouski, ov il y a beaucoup 
de neige, des accidents arrivent. Je crois que les cession- 
naires n’entretiennent pas assez bien les passages publica, 
ils se contentent d’ouvrir la ligne sans Oter la neige sur la 
voie de chaque cété, Liaccident dont s¢ plaint M. Noél 
Fortin est arrivé année dorniére. Cette année plusieurs 
accidents sont encore arrivés, notamment 4 Cyrias Dastous, 
Auguste Berger, Philippe Coulombe, et 4 d’autres dont les 
noms m’échappent. 

I! me semble que le seul fait d’attirer l’attention du gou- 
vernement sur ce point sera suffisant pour l’engager a rémé- 
dior a cet état de choses. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: M VlOrateur, je ferai obser- 
ver a l’honorable député que sa motion devrait s’arréter a 
ces mots: “ concernant |’accident et les dommages causés a 
ce dernier.” Car il nous fait dire que o’est en conséquence 
de état défectusux des traverses du chemin de fer, que 
Vaccident est arrivé. Nous ne savons pas cela, Mais la 
premiéro partie de sa motion, c’est-a-dire la correspondance 
qui a été échangée au sujet de cet accident,—et je présume 
que c’est tout ce que l’honorable député veut avoir,—il ne 
peut pas y avoir d’objection a la produire. 


M, FISET: Je ferai remarquer a l’honorable ministre 
qu’il me semble que ma motion est bien rédigée: “ Concer. 
‘‘ nant laccident et les dommages causés a ce dernier par 
“‘ suite du mauvais état des passages 4 niveau du chemin de 
“ fer.” 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: L’honorable député ne m’a 
pas compris. La premiére partie de sa motion qui se ter- 
mine aux mots: “ accidents et les dommages causés a Ge 
dernier,”’......00 jusque Ja est correcte. Ensuite il nous fait 
dire la cause de l’accident, et c’est 4 cette derniére partie 
que je m’objecte, parce que ce serait nous faire admettre une 
chose qui, pout-étre, ne sera pas justifiée par les documents 
du département. Par conséquent, je lui demanderais de 
retrancher les mots: “ par suite du mauvais état de passa- 
ges 4 niveau du chemin de fer ”...... De cette facontil attein- 
dra le méme but, et il ne nous mettra pas dans la position 
d’admettre une chose que nous ne Gonnaissons pas. 


M. LAURIER: Je crois qne honorable ministre des 
Mon savant ami est probable- 
ment d’opinion que l’accident dont il a parlé a été causé par 
le passage 4 niveau en question; peut-dtre que le gouvernc- 
ment estid’une opinion contraire. Dans tous les cas, ce que 
veut mon honorable ami, c’est d’avoir ces papiers, et il les ob- 
tiendra pareillement en supprimant cos mots, Si plus tard 
il jage a propos de faire une autre motion au sujet de cv 
passage a niveau, il pourra le faire. 


La motion est adoptée telle qu’amendée, 


KASTERN EXTENSION RAILWAY. 
Mr. KIRK moved for: 


Copies of all correspondence between the Government, or any member 
thereof, and the municipal councils of the counties of Pictou, Anti- 
gonish and Guysboro’, N.S., and aay other persons ; together 
with copies of resolutions passed by the said municipal councils rela- 
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‘tive to the repayment by the Government of moneys paid by the said 
municipal counties for the right of way for the Hastern Extension Rail- 
way, now owned and in possession of the Government. 


He said: This is a question in which, as the resolution in- 
dicates, these three counties, embracing four municipalities, 
are intorested. The law in Nova Scotia provides that, 
‘wherever a company or the Government build a railway, 
the municipality, or the inhabitants of the municipality 
through which the railway is built, must supply the right of 
way, and they do that as well as making grants to the com- 
panies. That isalaw which existed, 1 believe, long pre- 
vious to Confederation, and, as far as [ am aware, 
it is still on the Statute-book. The Cape Breton aud 
Halifax Railway Company, under a contract with 
the Local Government, built a line of railway 
from New Glasgow to Port Mulgrave, on the Strait of 
Canso, being a distance of about eighty miles, The com- 
pany afterwards transferred that to the Local Government, 
The company, however, had built the road on the condition 
of receiving a subsidy in money from the Local Goverr- 
ment and the transfer from this Government of the Pictou 
and Truro Branch Raiiway. Before the Pictou and Truro 
Branch was transferred, the company transferred its right 
in the road to the Local Government, and the Local Gov- 
ernment, in consequence of seme difficulty between them- 
selves and this Government in reference to the transfer. 
ence of the Pictou and Truro Branch, compromised the 
matter and soli their right to this Government at Ottawa, 
which thus became the owners of the whole line to the 
Strait of Canso, which is now operated as a part of the 
Intercolonial. The terms of the compromise with this 
Government do not secure for the municipalities the 
amount of money which was paid by the people for the 
right of way. ‘The people feel a deep interest in the 
matter, and the municipalities in the different counties 
have moved in the matter, and I believe have had some 
communication with the Government in regard toit. I 
notice that the municipality of Pictou passed the following 
resolution : 


“ Whereas this county has been for some years paying, and there 
is still a large amount due, for the right of way for ths Eastern 
Extension Railway, which latter amount, although the proprietors 
have been paid, is still a liability of the county, as county debeatures 
have been issued for the same; and whereas the Dominion Government 
have bsoome the proprietors of this railway and it is part of the I.0.R. ; 
and whereas in all other cases of Government railways in the Dominion 
itis the policy of the Dominion Government to pay the cost of the 
right of way ; therefore resolved, that the members of the county in the 
Dominion Parliament be requested to represent our case to the Domin- 
ion Government and request that Government to refund to this county 
such amounts as we have paid for that purpose and also assume the 
balance that this county is responsible for.’ 


I believe this resolution was passed unanimously by the 
municipal council, of which I believe the senior member 
for Pictou is a member. I have no doubt that the hon. 
gentlemen who so worthily represent the county of Pictou 
have been pressing upon the Government to refund this 
money in accordance with the resolution which I have 
read, I understand that the municipal councils of the 
other municipalities have passed resolutions somewhat 
similar in purport. I have not seen them, and this came 
to me by accident, as someone happened to send me the 
minutes and proceedings of the Pictou Council. I believe 
the other municipal councils have been pressing upon this 
Government the necessity of their refunding the money 
which has been paid for the right of way, inasmuch as it is 
and has been the policy of this Government wherever it 
has built branch railways, to buy the right of way, and 
not to require the municipalities through which the railway 
passes to pay anything for it. I feel that it is only 
necessary to bring this matter before the Government, as 
not only are the hon, gentlemen who represent Pictou 
interested in this matter, but the Minister of Justice him- 
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self represents one of the counties which has been taxed 
very fully for the right of way. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH JAMAICA. 
Gen. LAURIE moved for: 


Copies of correspondence and proposals connected with the visit of 
the delegates trom the Island of Jamaica to Ottawa, in 1835, and of 
proposed delegations from other West India Islands, whether for the 
purpose of considering closer political relations or solely with a view 
to closer commercial relations. Also correspondence from the Imperial 
authorities on the same subject. 

He said: In reference to this motion I would say that 
whiist all parties in this country are desirous of obtaining 
a market for the products of our manufactures, I think we 
hardly give sufficient atteation to a proposal that appears 
to have been made for closer commercial relations with us, 
if not actual political relations, by a very important portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, at least important to us, 
because we already trade largely with them—I refer to the 
West Indies, I hold in my hand the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council of Jamaica for 1884,in which I find that 
the question was submitted for more intimate and 
closer commercial and political relations between Canada 
and the West Indies, That subject was discussed, but it 
did not receive the approval of the Legislative Council to 
any great extent. But the matter was also discussed by a 
very influential body of property holders in Jamaica, the 
Jamaica Planters’ Association in London, and they highly 
approved of the scheme for the entrance of Jamaica as a 
province into the Canadian Confederation. They desired 
that it might be brought before the Dominion Legislature, 
but Iam not aware that any further steps were taken, But 
the following year it was again brought up in the Legisla- 
tive Council of Jamaica in another shape, expressive of a 
desire for closer commercial relations with the Dominion of 
Canada. Then the scheme met with hearty approval, and 
I find that in discussing the sending of a delegation to 
Canada, strong expressions were made in its favor. One of 
the members of the Legislative Council said that he was 
satisfied the day would come when they would burn bon- 
fires at the prospect of having closer commercial relations 
with us than they have now. Hvery member expressed the 
same view, practically, and the resolution passed unanim- 
ously. In i885, accordingly, a delegation visited Canada, 
but from various causes the matter appears not to have met 
with much encouragement in Canada, I conceive, Sir, that 
at the present time when we are desirous of developing our 
trade relations, we might reasonably consider this proposi- 
tion. It is well, at any rate, that we should ascertain the 
position in which we stand, and the proposal that Jamaica 
has made to us. Now, Sir, I find that although a delega- 
tion from Jamaica only visited Canada, a delegation from 
the Leeward Islands were also prepared to come here, but 
the intimation was given, I understand, from the Colonial 
Office, that Her Majesty’s Government would not view 
with approval any proposition for the admission of a por- 
tion only of the West Indies into the Canadian Confedera- 
tion, or into closer commercial relations with Canada, but 
that if any proposal was made, it should include the West 
Indies as a whole. Now, to show that the Home Govern: 
ment do not disapprove of the idea, I may say 
that Lord Derby, then Qolonial Secretary, stated that ; 


“Tt was difficult to conceive of any arrangement between Canada 
and the West Indies to which the British Government could raise an 
objection.”’ 

Other than, of course, that the West Indies should make 
separate and isolated arrangements. Now, Sir, without 
taking the House through all the details of the trade of the 
whole of the West Indies, | may refer more particularly to 
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the Island of Jamaica, and we may enquire whether its 
trade offers any prospect that would render it desirable for 
us to encourage them in their proposal for closer trade 
relations, Tho population of the Island of Jamaica is about 
580,000; of the Leeward Island, 120,000. 


Mr. DAVIES. How many whites in that 580,000? 


Gen. LAURIH, Ican ascertain by the census, but I 
have it not before me. I am at present discussing the 
trade question; I am not discussing Confederation with 
the West Indies. I suppose a black mun’s money is as 
good ss a white man’s, 


Mr. DAVIES. The hon. gentleman said that the 
population was 580,000. I merely desired to know how 
many of those are whites, and he has not answered me, 


Gen, LAURIN, No, because I do not think it bears par- 
ticularly on the point Iam discussing. But at the same 
time, if the hon. member desires it, and if the House will 
not object to my detaining them, I shall be happy to fur- 
nish the information, But, at the present moment, I am 
only discussing the trade relations, and I am dealing more 
particularly with the imports andexports of Jamaica, I 
suppose it is immaterial to us, when we are seeking in all 
quarters markets for our goods, what color the people are 
with whom we trade, I do not think that we enquired, in a 
former discussion in this House, whether the population 
was white or black among the 60,000,900 that have been 
talked about. Now,I take Jamaican trade as an illustra- 
tion of the trade of the West Indies, The imports of 
Jamaica are $6,500,000. The imports from the British Pos- 
sessions are $871,000, and from the United States, $2,301,000. 
Now, Sir, analysing this trade to ascertain what articles 
we could supply, I will give you a few items. I find that 
the total amount of breadstaffs imported into Jamaica is 
$2,695,000 ; of this amount they import from the British 
Possessions only $800,000, and from the United States $1,- 
599,000. Of liquors—as long as we manufacture them, 
and until prohibition comes into force, we may discuss 
that item—they import $235,000; of these the British 
Provinces furnish only $873, and the United States $5,515. 
Of tobacco they import $55,000, of which the United 
States furnish $48,000, and we furnish none. Of furniture 
they import $105,000, of which the British Possessions, 
who certainly manufacture furniture in abundance, only 
furnish $40, while the United States furnish $28,610. Of 
clothing Jamaica imports $1,755,000, of which the British 
Possessions furnish $6,000, and the United States $57,235. 
Of hardware they import $340,000, of which the British 
Possessions furnish only $2,560, and the United States 
$71,635. Of building materials they import $240 000, of 
which we furnish only $34,000,and the United States $17 2,000. 
Machinery and tools, $195,000, of which only $7,555 worth 
came from British Possessions, as compared with $58,000 
from the United States. Coals and coke, $190,000. Of 
this sum only $825 worth came from British Possessions, 
and $3,075 from the United States. Books, $48,0:0; Brit- 
ish Possessions, $1,700, United States, $6,0U0. The next 
item is miscellaneous, a portion of which we might not be 
able to furnish; but I claim that all the preceding items we 
could furnish. The value of miscellaneous goods was $75U,- 
000, of which the British Possessions sent only $20,000 and 
the United States $250,000. I have thus shown that out of 
total imports of $5,500,000 we send in far less than $1,000,- 
000 worth, while the United States sends in nearly $2,500,- 
000. I will not detain the House by giving comparative 
statements, and entering more fully into details, but I may 
mention that of cotton goods—and the West Indies form a 
desirable market for them—we send ia only $10,000 worth, 
while the United States send in $930,000 worth. In 
dealing with this question it will be asked, What are we 
to take in return? KHyvery article we desire to take, I 

Gen. Laurin, ~ 


maintain. They produce what we want just as we produce 
what they want. It is commonly believed, too commonly, 
that the business of Jamaica is mainly sugar and that sugar 
is the main export. 
really only one-sixth of the total export, there maining five- 
sixths being largely made up of logwood and other articles 
of commerce, so that Jamaica would not alone overload our 
market with its sugar. Our consumption of sugar is 100,- 
030 tons a year, while their production is only about 25,- 
000 tons; so we have to go outside Jamaica to obtain the 
sugar we require, ‘he total exports, of course, from the 
whole West Indies aggregate much more than our present 
consumption ; but if we eutered Into commercial relations 
with them the duty on sugar would be taken off and our 
sugar consumption would be very largely increased. This 
would no doubt be the case if sugar was as cheap as it is in 
Kngland, where the consumption is nearly double what it is 
in Canada under our present system by which a large revenue 
is collected from sugar, and as a loxury it is considered an 
article from which it is considered reasonable to collect a 
revenue. But the consumption is increasing very largely,— 
but this has only taken place withia the last year, the ine 
crease having been no less than 20,000 tons. This shows 
that with our increasing population and with our increased 
prosperity, should such commercial relatioas be entered 
into as is proposed in the resolution, the consumption of 
sugar would be very largely increasei. I do not say we 
could take the whole production of the West Indies for some 


time to come, but we could approach it, and they would — 


retain the facilities for marketing their product in those 
markets we possess now, so that the objection raised that 
we could not coxsume the whole sugar of the West Indies I 
conceive fails to the ground. ‘There is a serious question 
involved, and that is the question of the duty on sugar, this 
being such an important part of our revenue, and the 
further question as to how that amount should be made up, 
I do not hesitate to recognise the fact, and face the diffi- 
culty that is involved io this question. I believe, however, 
that is practically the principal difficulty in connection 
with the entering into commercial relations with the West 
Indies. D,fficuities there may be ia connection with having 
closer political relutions, difficulties that have been 
pomted out by the bon. member for Quaeen’s P.EL 
(Mr. Davies), but I believe we have staiesmanship ia 
this country, as in the country to the south of us, to deal _ 
with that difficulty. I believe we might most reason- 
ably enter into closer commercial relations with those 
islands. I hold that asa large amount of money has been 
spent to develop the country to the west of the Provinces 
which first formed the Dominion, which expenditure has 
given great impetus to the trade of the western Provinces,itis 
highly desirable that we in the east should have an impetus 
given to our trade, and I conceive nothing would give it 
greater impetus than bringirg the West Indies into closer_ 
commercial relations with ourselves. I believe it would 
stimulate our commerce and stir our heart blood, it would 
stir up commercial enterprise, and I believe far greater life 
would pervade the eastern Vroviaces than we now find there. 
There is plenty of room for it, and we desire this result 
to be brought about, and, therefore, I have not hesitated to 
bring this matter before the House, especially because L 
know that the products in which wo are chiefly interested 
aro the products that the West Indies largely consume, 
But while I believe that is of great imuterial, of momentous 
importance to the Maritime Provisces, I conceive it is also 
a matter of very great importance to the upper Provinces: 
I believe, moreover, that one of the great causes of success 60 
the country to the south is that they possess withio 
themselves the products of tho temperate and practically 
of the tropical zone, and it we could bring the West Indies 
into closer commercial relations with ourselves, which they 
themselves have proposed—for remember we are not gong 
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after them, but they have come to us and made this pro- 
position—it would materially advance the interests and 
prosperity of the Dominion as a whole, 


Mr. BROWN. I think both the House and the country 
are under a debt of gratitude to the hon. gentleman for 
bringing this important subject before the House. I do not 
intend at this time to enter into any discussion of the sub- 
ject, but as one engaged in commerce | think we cannot 
over-cstimate the importance of the question which the hon. 
gentleman has presented. I know it is surrounded with 
many difficulties and would require to be closely investi- 
gated; at the same time the requirements of the West 
Indies are to so very large an extent for articles the pro- 
duct of Canada, that I feel satisfied arrangements might be 
made of the character indicated in the resolution. 


Mr. SKINNER. As seconder of the resolution I hope 
the result of the statements placed before the House and the 
country by the hon. gentleman, and the resolution moved 
by him, will be that the Government will turn their atten- 
tion towards that portion of the British Dominion, with a 
view to opening free commercial relations between them 
and us. Whilst I favor free unrestricted reciprocity with 
the United States, I cannot forget that trade should be 
opened up with the British West Indies and British Pos 
sessions in America, and that this would be of paramount 
importance to the interests of the whole Dominion; and, as 
bas been intimated, we on the seaboard feel that if we 
could have a fair share of that trade, which we certainly 
could have if we had free commercial relations with them, 
jt would not only benefit us on the seaboard, but it would 
place us-in a position to have more advantageous trade with 
the western portion of Canada as well. Atthe present time 
Ontario and Quebec have to be paid for the products 
they send to us largely, by money rather than by inter- 
change of goods, though, ot course, we send a good deal 
from the Maritime Provinces to western Ontario; but 
if trade with the West Indies was opened up _ their 
purchasing power would materially increase, and the 
increase of that power would enure to the benefit of 
Canada, Therefore, it is not an isolated nor a local question, 
but it is one of the greatest importance to the interests of 
the whole Dominion, lamvery much gratified that this 
que: tion has been brought up, and I havo pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution. I hope the Government will pay attention 
to what has been said with reference to it, and that we may 
look forward to speedy action on their part, having in view 
the opening up of commercial relations in the reciprocal 
sense with the West Indies particularly, and with the 
whole oi the British Possessions in America, 


Mr. WOOD (Brockville), Idesire to express my own 
gratification at the action taken by the member for Shel- 
burne (Gen. Laurie), in bringing this matter to the atten 

“tion of the House and the country. I regard a motion of 
this kind with regard to more intimate trade relations 
between the West Indies, or even any outside country, and 
Canada as the natural outcome of the efforts of the Con- 
servative party in this country in the direction 
of the National Policy. It was my pleasure to visit 
a portion of Central America last fall, and in 
British Hondaras and Guatamela, where the climatic con- 
ditions are somewhat similar to those of the West India 
Islands, I found that the Americans were making large ad- 
vances in promoting their commercial interests in that 
direction. It did occur to me while there that something 


_. might bo done by the Government of this country in seek- 


ing and acquiring more intimate trade relations with that 
portion of the world. I believe that of all the outside coun- 
tries that purchase the surplus products of this country, the 
West India Islands rank fourth, That being the case 
the subject cannot be overestimated as to the import- 
ance of encouraging trade with these countries which are 


80 anxious apparently to trade with us. Another thing in 
my opinion is this, that in those countries it must not be 
supposed that because a small percentage of the population 
is white, that therefore the rest of the population are use- 
less so far as being producers and useful members of com- 
munity is concerned. On the contrary, Sir, a large pro- 
portion of the colored population of those countries are 
energetic, hard-working, intelligent business men, and that 
fact being taken into consideration, as is shown in- 
deed by the trade statistics quoted by the member 
for Shelburne (Gen. Laurie), 1 repeat again that the 
importance of this subject is one which cannot be 
overestimated. I regard it as the natural outcome of 
our support of the National Policy in this country, that it 
is our duty to extend our outside market as much as pos- 
sible, and I think ifwedo extend our outside market as 
much as possible, that possibly we will find that the manu- 
facturers of this country will not manifest any desire for a 
further extended trade, although it is possible, if we do not 
fake some steps in that direction, some manufacturers 
themselves may desire to see that outside market extended. 
I wish to express my own views individually upon the Gov- 
ernment that this matter is of very great importance, I 
took occasion to write to the Government, oa my return 
from Central America last full, as to the importance of this 
subject, and I was glad to receive in reply a letter which told 
me that already steps had been taken and that Mr. Jones, 
a gentleman well fitted for that purpose, had been sent from 
St. John to the Argentine Republic. I may say, further- 
more, that | think the manufacturers of this country and 
those largely engaged in commerce might of their owa 
accord show a little more enterprize than they have yet 
displayed in encouraging our trade with that portion of 
the country. Those countries produce many things that we 
require, and in all articles of woodenware particularly I do 
not see, with the facilities which we have in the way of 
shipping, why we cannot, at all events, compete with our 
neighbors to the south, 

Mr. JONES (Halifax), The subject brought to the atten- 
tion of the House by the member for Shelburne (Gen, 
Laurie) is of a very interesting character but one that 
involves very heavy responsibilities on our fiscal policy, 
which the Government of the country would have to take 
charge of and be responsible for. This subject of trade with 
the British West Indies is not anew one, It has been dis- 
cussed in this House on previous occasions and it was dis- 
cussed in 1884 when delegates were sent from the Island of 
Jamaica to confer with the Government of this Dominion: 
On that occasion I had the upportunity of meeting those 
gentlemen, with all of whom | am weil acquainted, and they 
returned to Jamaica with the feeling that they had not 
received from the Government of the Dominion that courtesy 
which they thought they had a right to expect. It appeared 
from their representations that the Government of Jamaica 
had received communications from the Government of this 
country intimatiog that this Government would be prepared 
to discuss with the delegates, any question relating to an ex- 
change of products, or the larger question of traie generally 
between the two countries. When those delegates arrived at 
Ottawa they were put off from day to day by the Government 
and had toreturn to Jamaica without ever having elicited from 
the Government of this country any ¢ pinion as to the course 
they were prepared to adopt on the subject. It was a re- 
grettable affair, because | know those gentlemen returned 
to Jamaica very much disappointed, and they did not hesi 
tate to express, at public meetings in various places where 
they addressed the merchants, their great disappointment 
in that matter. It must not be forgotten in this connection 
that the Government had a rather difficult question before 
them, On that occasion I took the ground that the Gov- 
ernment had to consider the matter very seriously, because 
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any action looking to a free exchange of products with the 
West India Islands involved a very large loss of revenue as 
would be the case if the Government admitted sugar into 
this country duty free. Of course the delegates from the 
West Indies would only cpen negotiations on that basis and 
nothing but the free admission of their products into this 
country would be of any service to them. Therefore, they 
were naturally anxious to know at once whether the Gov- 
ernment were disposed to entertain a proposition on that 
basis. One can very easily seo that the Government would 
hesitate a long time before they would adopt a policy under 
which they were going to lose a large amount of revenue 
and sugar. The product of the Island of Jamaica taken 
alone is about 40,000 tons a year, and if such arrangements 
were adopted that would only supply one-half the consump- 
tion of the Dominion. Therefore, under those circum- 
stances, the planters of Jamaica would have a benefit of the 
duty which we now levy on sugar, because we have to be 
driven outside to make up the balance, and the Government 
I presume naturally looked at it in that lizht and made up 
their minds that they could not under those cireumstances 
afford to lose the revenue. Ido not blame them for it be- 
cause they were responsible for the management of the 
affairs of this country, and they had to look at the question 
in all its aspects. But the people of Jamaica were not 80 
very anxious for union with Canada as they were for a 
union with the United States. They infact voted down a 
resolution propose by Mr. Solomon, the leader of that view 
in their Legislature, for a union with the Dominion, and by 
a very large majority they voted « resolution in favor of 
opening up negotiations with the United States. 
They go on to show in a report of some length, which 
I need not detain tho House by reading, but which 
is signed by Mr, Farquharson, Mr. Walker and 
Mr. bennet, three members of the Legislative Council, 
that in the event of the United States agreeing to their pro- 
posal and admitiing their products duty free, they would 
have to admit the products of the United States free to the 
same extent, and they proceed to show how the loss of rev- 
enue could be made up. The imports of Jamaica are about 
$6,600,000, and the exports $7,750,000; the total revenues 
amount to $3,000,000, the expenditure to $2.845,000, and 
the debt to $15,750,000. Itsimports from the Dominion 
of Canada amount to about li per cent., from the United 
States 27 per cent., from England 58 per cent., and from 
other countries 3 per cent. The people of Jamaica consid- 
ered this question, and they were quite willing that a pro- 
posal of that kind should be made, provided their products 
were admitted free into the country with which they should 
negotiate. With refereace to the observations of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, looking to the shipment of our 
manufactured articles not only to Jamaica but to all of the 
West Indies, under our present fiscal policy it is utterly 
impossible for the manufacturers of this country to at- 
tempt to compete in Jamaica with the Hnglish manu- 
facturers. If it requires from 25 to 50 per cent. of 
duty to keep Hnglish goods out of the Canadian 
market, hon. gentlemen, [ think, will see, without 
much explanation, under what disadvantages our manu- 
facturers would have to compete with goods manufactured 
under the free trade policy of Great Britain. Therefore, 
however desirable it may be~—and I do not deny that it is 
desirable—-that we should increase the exports of our 
manufacturers, it is utterly impossible that they can com- 
pete with the manufacturers of Great Britain in those 
markets when we have to put on such a high tariff to keep 
them out of our own. With regard to exports in natural 
products, there are no doubt many articles which might 
tind a market in. the West Indies at certain times of the 
year; but our chief product along the coast, which is fish, 
now finds a market there to as large an extent as the needs 
of those countries require; and when the hon, gentleman 
Mr, Jonus, (Halifax.) 
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who introduced this resolution said that it was a matter of 
vital importance to the people of the Maritime Provinces, 

he was perhaps hardly aware that that trade was developed 

at present to its fullest extent. If the consumption — 
increased, we should find merchants with sufficient 
enterprise and knowledge of trade to take advantage of 

it, and they were only sorry that those markets do not 
take our products to a larger extent than they do, 
I should like to see our trade increased with the West — 
Indies if it could be done in any legitimate way; but any 
trade that is forced, must necessarily be forced at the ex © 
pense of the community, and I do not think that is a fiscal 
policy in accordance with the spirit of the age. In rela- 

tion to the admission of sugar from the West Indies, the 
Government sent a delegate to the West Indies the year 
before last, and his report was submitted to this House last 
year, but it has n ver elicited any public notice, and has 

not been referred to by any of the gentlemen who have 
spoken on that subject in the House. I say nothing about 

the suitability of the gentleman who made that report for 

the undertaking, but he was not able to show that there 

was any field there for the development of our trade beyond 

the gradual. development that was already going forward, — 
because everything that we were producing applicable 

to the wants of those people was being supplied to them in 

ar gular, expeditious and economical manner, and meeting 

all the wants of the people. Therefore, no further action 
was taken in regard to that, A great deal is said nowa-— 
days about fostering this trade, and no one would like to 

see it increased more than 1; but the wants of a people are 

the test of tho extent to which trade can be developed; 

and if the country cannot receive more than it now receives 

in aregular way, any money expended for such apur- 
pose would only be a waste of the public revenues of the 
country. I presume the Government will have to con- 
sider any proposition of this kind with very great care, 
because if it is carried out it will entail the loss of a very — 
large amount of revenue. At the same time, jadging from 
the reports which I hold in my hand, and the proceedings 
in the Legislature of Jamaica, the people there appearto | 
be looking to the United States rather than to us, because 

the United States furnishes a market which will take all 
their products, while we can take only a portion of them, 

All their fruits, spices, logwood, lignum vile and rum 
would find a market in tho United States, while we could 

only take their fruits to a small exteat, Therefore, if they 
could get their sugar free into the United States, it would 
be of much greater advantage for them to send the whole 
of their products there, and that is the direction in which — 
they are looking at the present time. 


Mr. McNEILL. Iam quite sure that the House, and, I 
think, the country, will thank the hon. gentleman who has 
introduced this resolution for the course he has taken here 
to-day. lam sure we all admired the practical and able 
manner in which he laid his views before the House with 
reference to a subject the importance of which to the people 
of this country I think can scarcely be exaggerated. 
I confess that I was surprised when I found that the 
concensus of approval which seemed to exist in the 
House, as to what the hon, gentleman had said, was broken 
by the observations which have fallen from the hon, gentle- 
man who has just resumed his seat. I am very sorry indeed 
to find an hon, gentleman on that side of the House set 
about deliberately to throw cold water on a movement in 
this direction. I think a movement which has for its object 
the drawing closer of the bonds which unite the various 
parts of this Empire together ought to be one which would 
commend itself to the approval of the members of this 
House, The hon, gentleman seemed very much oppressed 
with the difficulties that would arise in connection with the 
loss of revenue which might accrue from the adoption of 
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the policy suggested by the hon. gentleman who 
moved the resolution. I perceived that he was not 
so tremulous about the loss of revenue a few 
days ago when a very much greater loss of revenue 
was imperilled by the proposition he then supported. I 
very much regret to find that so soon ag a proposal of this 
kind is brought before us, there should be a party in this 
- House who are prepared to belittle it and stunt it and pre- 
vent its development. When I say a party, I do not refer 
to the Reform party; but there are individuals connected 
with that party who seem to take a special pride and 
pleasure in doing all they can to prevent that unity which 
we desire to see maintained and strengthened inthe Empire 
to which we are proud to belong. My hon. friend who 
moved the resolution pointed out that there was a great 
deal of trade which might bo fostered between Canada and 
the Wect Indies. He pointed out that this trade had fallen 
into the hands of our natural commercial rivals, and the hon. 
gentleman in reply spoke of the competition of Great Britain. 
My hon, friend did not refer to the competition of Great 
Britain ; he referred tothe competition of the United States, 
and he pointed out the requirements of the people of Ja- 
maica which were being filled by the United States, and 
which we ourselves could supply. Iam glad to find that, 
at all events, there was one gentleman on that side pre- 
pared to support the resolution. He said it would benefit 
the people of the Maritime Provinces, and that he believed 
it would also benefit the people of western Canada. lam 
quite sure that anything which would benefit the people of 
the Maritime Provinces would be hailed with pleasure and 
approbation by the people of the west. We are one people 
and one Dominion as we aro one Empire, and I am satis- 
fied that the policy my hon, friend has suggested is a policy 
which will be approved of by the people of this country. 
I sincerely hope that the Government will do all that they 
can to promote that policy, and thus develop the natural 
trade which ought to exist between Canada and our near 
neighbors and fellow-countrymen in the West Indies, 


Mr, ELLIS, The hon. gentleman who has just taken 
his seat has referred tothe cold water thrown on this move- 
meat, but in doing so he laid the blame on the wrong 
quarter. The hon, gentleman ought to knov that the cold 
water was thrown by the Government he follows. I was a 
member of the Board of Trade of St. John when these 
delegates came to St, John, fresh and warm from Ottawa, 
and it is impossible to give any idea of the indignation 
they felt at their reception by the Government. Whether 
the Government was right or wrong, I do not say, but I say 
that such was the feeling these gentlemen had when they 
came to St. John. 


Mr. MoNEILL. The more necessary then the hon, 
gentleman should move his resolution, 


Mr. ELLIS. Precisely; but I do not think my hon. friend 
ought to be so very unfair as he is with regard to a matter 
of this kind, and should have informed himseif of the exact 
facts before making the statement he did. 


Mr, KENNY. LI rogret exceedingly I was not in the 
House when this discussion began with reference to the 
trade relations between the Dominion of Canada and the 
West Indies. Thisisa matter, the importance of which 
hag been frequently recognised in this Legislature. I have 

_simply this opinion to express upon it, that, in endeavor- 
ing to secure this important outlet for our products, we 
must be in a position to compete on equally favorable terms 
with our neighbors of the United States. Formerly that 
business was done exclusively by sailing vessels, and it is 
still conducted in that manner in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, Now, I hold strongly to the opinion which I ex- 
pressed last Session that it is impossible for us to compete 

_Onadvantageous terms for that valuable trade unless we 
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employ steamers. Last year, in my place in Parliament, [ 
urged the Government, to the best of my ability, to subsi- 
dise a line of steamers to open and develop trade with 

the West Indies. I was told then that no line of 
steamers then plying between the United States and the 
West Indies was subsidised. I do not know that to-day 
even any such line is subsidised. But I do know that when 
the Atlas line of steamers first began to ply between Ja- 
maica and New York, it was subsidised by the Island ot 

Jamaica to the extent of £5,000 a year, which was after- 
wards reduced to £2,000, and which finally, when the trade 
increased and developed to such an extent as to become_ 
self-supporting, was withdrawn. I contend that a subsidy 
would be advantageous ; I contend that a line of steamers 
plying between the Province of Nova Scotia and the West 
Indies would be very largely advantageous to our fisher- 

men. I think we recognise to-day that all business must be 
conducted with regularity, and that we cannot hope to 
secure regular traffic without employing steam. To-day. 
business is very largely done by cable with the West Indies, 

When a cargo is shipped or prepared to be shipped to the 

West Indies, the merchant who sells the goods there knows. 
of it, and it is that knowledge which regulates the price of fish 
in the West India market. The price is regulated, in order 
words, by supply and demand, We had at one time steamers 
plying between Halifax and Jamaica; but, unfortunately 

for Halifax and for the trade of the Dominion at large, 

they were withdrawn in 1886, They only commenced 

running in 1880 and they ceased to run in 1886, so that 
steam communication between the West Indies and the 

Dominion has not had a very fair trial, In discussing this 

matter, I labor under the very great disadvantage of not 

having beard what hon. gentlemen who have spoken before 

me said on this question. I simply rise to say that in my 

opinion, at least, if we are to, conduct this business advan- 
tageously for the Dominion and for ourselves, we must 
condact it by steam. Already a large portion of the fish 

exports from Halifax which formerly went by. sailing 

vessels or by the steamers tc which I have referred, find 
their way to the markets of the West Indies through tho 

port of New York, I find that between the Ist January, 

1887, and the 31st December, 1887: 


Oasks, Ary. fish,...0--ess0001 evser eevee 6,225 OF 24,900 quintala, 


Boxes, ''  £* rescnsecees sreree cveneeee 13,662 or 13,000 
Drums, § , $5 sesssr scores secon «eoeees61,343 OF 61,343. <8 
Potsalisiea Asem sspatbokesets 99,243 


were exported from Halifax to Boston and New York, and 
that we also sent 40,850 barrels of mackerel and 21,055 
barrels herring to those cities, a large proportion of which 
ultimately found a market in the West Indies. I notice 
that before the Labor Commission, in a recent sitting at 
Halifax, some evidence with reference to this important 
trade was taken, and that a gentleman, who is conversant 
with the business, testified that a large amount of this fish 
trade went by way of New York. Not knowing that this 
discussion was going on this afternoon, I have not the papers 
referred to, but in the course of his evidence, this gentleman 
mentioned that the rate per barrel from New York was some- 
thing under 15 cents while from Halifax it was over 50 cents. 
We all know that it is exceedingly difficult to get goods 
shipped from Halifax to the West Indies. The merchants 
who are engaged in that trade use vessels of smail tonnage 
for their own particular business, and they want all the 
space for their particular trade, and are not prepared to ac- 
cept cargoes from outsiders, or from those who are engaged 
in other branches of business. Consequently, not only has 
fish had to be sent to these West India markets through 
New York, but many articles of manufacture have hai to 
be sent the same way. It may be said that this very low 
rate of freight per barrel which exists between New York 
and the West Indies would be difficult for us to compete 
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with, and that must be admitted; but are the merchants of 
Montreal prepared to say that, because freight between 
Liverpool and New York may be lower than it is between 
Liverpool and Montreal, they do not want steamers to come 
to Montreal, but are prepared to do their business in sailing 
vessels? We have this advantage in competing with 
American ports, that we are nearer the fishing grounds, 
and can secure our fish on better terms and at cheaper 
rates than they do, and therefore we can afford to 
pay a trifle more for freight. During the discussion 
which took place on that very important reciprocity 
resolution, great stress was laid, especially by hon. gentle- 
men on the Opposition benches, on the great advantages 
which would ensue for Canada by giving us a larger market 
for our exports. That is exactly what we want, and there 
isa market in the West Indies which requires the very 
articles we produce. I do not know whether this after- 
noon any reference has been made to the large amount of 
flour which is shipped from the United States to the West 
Indies. I forget the exact figures, but I know that to 
Brazil and South America generally, there are nearly three 
quarters of a million barrels of flour shipped from the 
United States, besides a very large amount to the West 
India Islands. I contend that we could do ashare of that 
business from western Canada, and it would be in the 
interests of the whole Dominion that we should seek to find 
an outlet there for all our products. Our whole energy 
should be turned to improve our markets and increase the 
facilities for transporting our exports. In reference to this 
matter, an article appeared in a recent number of a Halifax 
paper, which deals with this West Indies question, and it 
reads as follows :— 

‘‘ The serious blunder made by some of our merchants in petitioning 
the Imperial authorities to withdraw the subsidy of the Cunard line of 
West India steamships, is daily more apparent. Instead of benefiting 
the trade of our vessels, the fish now largely finds its way to the West 
Indies by United States steamers oi@ Boston and New York. En- 
quiries in the Dominion Senate have elicited the facts that fish to the 
value of $1,250,000 annually were exported fromthe Maritime Provin- 
ces to South America through the medium of American middlemen, 
‘who make huge profits thereby.’ Mr. Abbott said: ‘The Government 
recognized the importance of direct steamship communication with the 
West Indies and South America, and had now under consideration, &.’ 
A few of our merchants by their insane action deprived us of the bene- 
fits of a direct steamship line to the West Indies, which was subsidized 
by the Imperial Government, and now the Dominion authorities will 
have to rectify the mistake at the expense of our own exchequer. The 
stoppage of the Cunard line entailed heavy loss on the port of Halifax, 
and the movers in the petition are deserving of severe censure.”’ 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). What paper is that? 


Mr. KENNY. The Critic. This isa matter which concerns 
us very much in the lower Provinces. The last occasion on 
which I had to address the House was on the subject of the 
Fishery Treaty. I thought that was a matter in which we 
in the Maritime Provinces were specially concerned, and in 
which the constituency which I represent had very much 
at stake. My hon. friend the senior member for Halifax 
(Mr. Jones), addressed the House on that matter, and it is 
true that I followed him. It happens—it may be un- 
fortunately for the House —that Halifax is represented by 
one gentleman on the opposite side of the House and by 
one gentleman on this side. The hon. gentleman on the 
other side of the House is a man of long parliamentary ex- 
perience and of recognised debating power, while the 
gentleman on this side, unfortunately, has none of those 
qualifications; but, such as they may be, I consider it my 
duty, when my hon. colleague expresses views in opposition 
to those which I entertain and which I believe the majority 
of those whom I represent entertain, to give expression, no 
matter how imperfectly or how feebly I may do so, to my 
views. I was rather surprised, atthe close of that day’s 
proceedings, to hear the hon. member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright) intimate that in doing so I had 
been guilty of some transgression—I do not know whether 
it was of parliamentry etiquette or that [ had done some- 

Mr, Kenny. 


thing unusual, I think I was within the strict line of my — 
duty. It was a question, like the present one, in which we 
in the lower Provinces are especially interested. It vitally 
concerns us. And I have no apology to offer to the hon. 
member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) or any | 
one else for following any hon. gentleman with whom [ 
may differ in the views he places before Parliament. 


Mr. EISENHAUER. The hon. gentleman who has just © 
taken his seat has addressed the House in favor of the resolu- 
tion, but I think it is quite evident that in many points he 
does not understand what he has been talking about, and 
that he would probably be a better authority on dry goods 
than on fish. He has endeavored to lead the House to be- 
lieve that the large quantity of fish exported to the United 
States by steam has found its way to the West Indies. ~ 


Mr. KENNY. Iamsure the hon. gentleman does not 
desire to misrepresent me. What I said was that a large 
proportion of the dried fish, I believed—I would be sorry to 
say all—found its way to the West Indies, and that a por- 
tion of the pickled fish did so also, but I did not say all. 


Mr. EISENHAUER. I think it is easy to show that a 
very smali portion either of dried or pickled fish finds its 
way to the West Indies by that route. The hon. gentleman ~ 
has also referred to the great loss that Halifax and the 
Maritime Provinces have sustained by the withdrawal of 
that steamer, but he has failed to tell us why the steamer 
was withdrawn. As soon as the subsidy was with. 
drawn, the steamer was withdrawn, because she could 
not get freight enough outwards and homewards to pay. 
Very often a steamer on the outward voyage takes but half 
a cargo, also on the home voyage the cargo is sometimes 
almost nothing. Does not that go to show that it is a waste 
of public money to subsidise a steamer to the West Indies? 
Now, I cannot see why these manufacturers and other 
people cannot doas Iam obliged to do. I am obliged 
to build my own vessels and sail them, and ship 
my fish and other articles that I send to the West 
Indies. The road is open for every person who 
feels inclined to trade with the West Indies, to put on 
their steamers if they choose; but they prefer to wait until 
the Government will grant them a large amount of money 
for the purpose of giving them an undue advantage over 
other people who are obliged to sail their own craft without 
assistance. ‘The hon, gentleman has also referred to the rate 
of freight, Now, he is entirely mistaken with regard to the 
rate of freight from Halifax and New York—I think he said 
it was 15 cents a barrel. I have shipped a little in that way, 
and I think the rate is about 75 cents from New York to 
Cuba, or nearly that. This question was very fully dis- 
cussed last year, and I think the hon, gentleman told us 
about the same thing last year that he did to-night. Iam 
inclined to think that some of his friends down in Halifax 
propose to ask a subsidy from the Government this year, I 
will just say to the Government, as I said last year, that it 
will be a complete waste of money, in my opinion, 


Mr. WELSH. My hon. friend from Halifax (Mr.~ 
Kenny) spoke strengly in favor of steamers and in favor 
of a subsidy. I object to the idea in toto, I say that 
we have got other risks to look after besides steamboat in 
terests. In Nova Scotia we have employed a large fleet of 
sailing vessels to carry on trade with the West Indies. I 
have been engaged in that business for the last thirty years, ~ 


. 


and have a number of ships running between the West - 


Indies and the Maritime Provinces ; but I have no subsidy. 
Do hon, gentlemen want to destroy the marine interests of 
this country ? I say if it will pay men to put on steamers, 
let them put them on. Let us have a free course, don’t let 
us handicap sailing ships, If you give steamers a subsidy 
you must give sailing vessels a subsidy. The hon. gentle 
man has also spoken about withdrawing the subsidy from 
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the Cunard line that was subsidised by the British 
Government, as I understand. They ran for a number 
of years, and what good did the subsidy do them? Did 
any one ever see a steamer of that line take full cargo out 
of Halifax and bring a full cargo back to Halifax? Will 
the hon. member for Halifax tells us that? I object, 
on principle, to Government subsidies to any steamer, 
or to any service, except for carrying passengers 
and mails in connection with the traffic with Gov- 
“ernment railways; but as for mercantile competi- 
tion, I say, leave the road open, and if steamers can 
~ Grive sailing vessels out the route, let them do it; if sail- 
ing vessels can drive steamers out the route, let them doit: 
~My hon, friend must know that Halifax has been the centre 
of West Indies trade for the last fifty years, They have 
got a large fleet of ships, and can carry anything they want 
trom Halifax to the West Indies in fifteen days, or twenty, 
at the furthest. I shall, in all cases, oppose any subsidy 
for any steamboat service for commercial purposes, I want 
to see steamers and sailing vessels try and compete with 
each other on a free trade basis. I do not want,to subsidise 
one man and leave another out. Now, the hon. member 
spoke of the freight rate between New York and England, 
It is very low, and you can get grain curried for one cent a 
bushel. Sometimes a ship is very anxious to get ballast to 
take back home, and they will carry grain as ballast at one 
cent a bushel. Of course, if shippers had to depend upon 
that alone they would lose money, but these large steamers 
make their money by carrying the mails and passengers, 
and they only take the grain for ballast. There isa great 
deal of competition in that line, which makes the freight 
rates low, ‘The law of supply and demand rules in that 
case, and there is no lack of steamers every year to do the 
passenger trade. There is a large fleet of steamers running 
between the United States and the West Indies without any 
Government subsidy, I think the only steamers that get any 
subsidy doing West Indies trade are the mail steamers; 
they do get a subsidy for carrying the mails, and I do not 
object to that, But I certainly will set my face against 
mercantile companies coming here and asking the Govern- 
ment to tax the people to pay them subsidies to enable 
them to compete with the marine interests of the Dominion. 


Mr. WELDON (Albert), As representing a maritime 
constituency, I desire to say that I fear a great many mem- 
bers of Parliament do not realise how important the measure 
is that is now before the House. The hon. member who has 
spoken last seems to contemplate, as a necessity, an 
antagonism between the sailing vessel and the steamer ; he 
speaks as if we were asking the tax-payers to subsidise 
steamers at the expense of sailing vessels, That is a harsh 
and unfair way of stating the question. Our real object, 
by subsidies for these steamers, is to procure and hold for 
our own people, the trade that is now largely enjoyed by 
middlemen in the United States. I think it will be found 
to be a matter of very great importance, and not prejudicial 
to the owners of sailing vessels; it will be of great impor- 
tance to St. John and our other maritime cities, that we 
should have enlarged and new facilities for the West Indies 
such as my hon, friend from Halifax (Mr. Kenny) says the 
Americans have, I desire in the strongest way, as repre- 
senting a county largely interested in this matter, to urge 
the importance of this traffic upon the Government, 


Mr. DAVIKS (P.H.1.) The inference to be drawn by 
the hon. gentleman’s statement is, that the line of steamers 
which carry on the traffic between the West Indies and the 
United States are subsidised in some way by the Govern- 
ment, Such is not the fact. The line of steamers between 
the United States and the West Indies run on purely com- 
mercial principles, and are owned by private citizens, and 
receive no bonus or subsidy from the United States, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. They were started by subsi- 
dies, were they not? 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) I think not, [ shall read to the 
hon, gentleman a statement which practically supports the 
opinion I have given. 


Mr. WELDON (Albert). I think I was right in my 
statement, that these companies were first aided by Gov- 
ernment subsidies from the United States, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) I think the hon, gentleman is 
wrong. I was reading, ashort time ago, Mr, Froude’s book 
upon the West Indies; I only speak from memory, but I 
think, from his statement, that the hon. gentleman is wrong, 
These steamers were put on for an increasing and ever 
growing trade. During the past few years the trade be- 
tween the United States and the West Indies has been rap- 
idly increasing, and the people of the West Indies, if Mr. 
Froude is to be taken as an authority, are yearly looking 
more and more, not only for closer commercial relations, 
but for political relations with the United States. The dif- 
ficulty is that the United States do not want to receive 
them politically, although they are perfectly willing to deal 
commercially with them, The hon, and gallant gentleman 
who moved this resolution seems to think that I had some 
desire of impeding his speech by interpolating the question 
Idid. I had no such desire, 1 listened with great interest 
to the hon. gentleman’s speech, and was very glad to hear 
him give his views to the House, I have not the slightest 
desire to quarrel with him. He mentioned the population 
of Jamaica as being 580,000, and I supposed he mentioned 
it for the purpose of impressing upon his listeners the idea 
that it would be a desirable thing to traffic with half a mil- 
lion of people. Very well; I recollect that the white pop- 
ulation of Jamaica is about 14,000. The hon. gentleman 
knows quite well that it does not matter very much whether 
a man is white or colored for the purpose of trade; still, he 
knows that a colored population, as a rule, do not consume 
such goods as we export to the same extent as a white popula- 
tion. So far as the position before the House is concerned, 
my hon. friend knows that the Government sent a commis- 
sioner about two years ago to visit the West Indies, and 
that gentleman made a report, and so far as one can ascer- 
tain from reading the report, about the only recommend- 
ation he had to make, as is generally the case [ find in 
these attempts to force artificial trade, was that we should 
put our hands into the public exchequer and grant a sub- 
sidy to some line of steamships. There is always a call to 
be made upon the Government, I do not belong to that 
class of politicians who believe that trade could be obtained 
by granting subsidies. I believe that trade, as a rule, fol- 
lows natural channels, and that the Government best 
promotes trade by removing any hindrance in the way of 
trade following its natural course. I believe there could be 
no better way of promoting trade with the West Indies 
than by removing some of the artificial barriers we have 
erected against it, Our trade with the West Indies is not 
very large. I believe it only amounts to three per cent. of 
our total imports and exports. But when a Government 
commissioner went to those Islands and laid before the 
people a scheme to promote trade with Canada, what 
answer did they give him? It was that they did not want 
to join in giving any subsidy. The Colonial Secretary of 
Barbadoes, Hon, C. C, Knollys, told Mr. Wylde: 


‘¢ T was informed by Mr. Knoilys that the finances of the Island were 
in such a state that they could give no encouragement whatever as 
regards the granting of the subsidy ; the Government having to practise 
the utmost retrenchment in order to make ends meet.’’ 


Sir CHARLES TUPPHR, That is inability, 

Mr. DAVIS (P.H.L.) That is only one of the quotations 
I wish to read; and I say that so far as the Island of Barbar 
does is concerned the Colonial Secretary said they were un- 
able to do anything owing to their financial position, 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Quite so. 


Mr.DAVIES (P.E,I.) The Council of the Jamaica Society of 
Agriculture and Commerce did not confine itself simply to 
the statement that they were financially unable to grant 
any subsidy, ‘but they went further and said they wero 
opposed to granting such subsidies on principle. At all 
events that is the way 1 understand the answer they gave. 
I will read the answer, as'showing the view that the com- 
mercial people of the West Indies take of this question. It 
is as follows: — 


‘‘Sir,—I am directed by the Council of the Jamaica Society of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce to acknowledge the receipt of your statement re- 
specting direct steam communication between Canada and the West 
Indies, and to inform you that at a meeting of the council held on the 
24th inst., the following resolution was, after due consideration of the 
subject, unanimously adopted :— 

‘ Resolved—That the Council, having duly considered the proposals 
made by Mr. Wylde, regret that it cannot recommend the Government 
to aid by a subsidy the promotion of steam communication between 
Canads and the West Indies. The council, however, is quite alive to 
the advantages which sucha line as that proposed would confer and 
would give it its cordial support. 

“Tam further directed to call-your attention to the fact that, at the 
present moment, there is no subsidised line of steamers running between 
this Island and the United States, all the lines at present in operation 
beitig purely private enterprises; it is the opinion of the council that 
the commercial community of this Island is adverse to the granting of 
subsidies, such as that suggested. The council, also, while fully alive 
to the great advantages to be derived both by the Dominion of Canada 
and by Jamaica by the establishment ofa direct steam service, con- 
siders that Canada would derive much greater benefit than Jamaica 
from such service. In illustration . of this it is sufficient to refer to the 
eleventh paragraph of your statement, in which are wamed the various 
articles of export which Canada could furnish Jamaica, which articles 
are at the present time imported from the United States. ”’ 

“The council desires me also to remind you that the two principal 
fruit exports of the Island are bananas and oranges, the former of 
which is the larger of the two. Bananas also are admitted free of duty 
to the United States. In the absence of any statistical information 
respecting the consumption of fruit in Canada, the council is unable to 
compute what the value of this trade is likely to be. 

‘There likewise seem to be to the council two great drawbacks to 
the increase of the fruit trade with Canada, should the proposed line of 
steamers take the route suggested in your statement ; 

‘(1.) The passage from Jamaica to Halifax would occupy from ten 
to twelve days, much too long a time for perishable articles. 

‘©(2.) ‘If sugar and molasses are to be stowed in the same hold it will 
be found impossible to carry fruit with any prospect of profit to the 
shippers. 

“« The council directs me, in conclusion, to convey to you its sincere 
thanks for your able statement, and to assure you of its hearty ce- 
operation in aiding the establishment of direct steam communication 
between Oanada and Jamaica. 


‘*T have the honor to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
‘¢J. B. ELLIS, 
‘“¢ Secretary. 


'Joun T. Wripu, Esq., 


“ Commercial agent of the Government of Canada to the West 
Indieg.”’ 


Talk about throwing cold water on the proposition, I think 
that the Council of the Jamaica Society of Agriculture 
and Commerce threw as much cold water as they 
possibly could. They said the distance is so great, that 
the ‘time occupied in the voyage from the West Indies to 
Halifax is so long that fruit will be spoiled, and that it 
could ‘not be carried in the same hold with molasses ‘and 
sugar, The fact is that anybody who reads Mr. Froude’s 
late work on the West Indies, will find that he states that 
the great export from the West Indies for many years 
back, namely, sugar, is being grown less and less every 
year ; that'a feeling akin to despair has seized the planters 
and those heretofore engaged in the growing of sugar; and 
the only hope, in Mr. Froude’s opinion—he ‘seems to take 
rather a pessimistic view of the situation--for the West India 
Islands lies in their abandoning sugar growing and deve- 
loping the cultivation of fruit. The best fruit in the world 
can be grown in those islands, and there is an abundant 
_market in the United States. He further states in his book, 
‘rightly or wrongly, that all the business mien of the West 
Indies look to the United States for their market; and 
Mr Davis (P.E.I.) 
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no doubt the great distance we are from the W 
Indies, even supposing a treaty was entered into, would act 
greatly to our disadvantage in competing with the United 
States. Where people send products there they will buy, 
The United States seems to be their natural market, and if 
they sell their sugar or fruit there they will bay a return 
cargo of such articles as they require. The junior member: 
for Halifax (Mr. Kenny) has stated that it is possible to 
open up a market for our flour in the West Indies. I am_ 
not sufficiently well acquainted with the subject to be able 
to express an opinion, but I have heard from men of experi- 
ence that our flour will not keep in that climate. Ido not 
know sufficient about that point to be able to express a defi- 
nite opinion. 

Mr. KENNY. With the permission of the House I wish 
to make a correction. In my remarks I referred to the 
evidence given before the Labor Commission at Halifax as 
to the rate of freigbt that prevailed between New York and 
the West Indies. The hon, member for Lunenburg (Mr. 
Hisenhauer), referring to my statement that it was 15 
cents a barrel, said that instead of such being the case it — 
was only 5 cents a barrel between those points. With 
the permission of the House I will quote from the evidence 
taken by Mr, Carney, of James Butler & Co, That gen- 
tleman said: ; 

“ There are now several large steamers running out of New York, 
belonging to lines established in later years, which carry fish very - 
cheaply. He instanced the fact that it cost 53 cents to send a barrel of — 
fish from here, while it only cost 123 cents from New York by these 
steamers. The decrease in trade was due to no fault of the Govern- 
ment.”’ > 
So, Sir, instead of it being 75 cents it is only 15, and 1 
think I was nearer the mark than my hon. friend from 
Lunenburg (Mr. Hisenhauer). 


ss 

Mr. EISENHAUER. I can eay that they do not give us 
those rates, They may have rates for favorites in New 
York, but I have pa:d 75 cents for even less than a barrel. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). Mr. Speaker, I desire to bear 
afew words of testimony on this matter, as I consider 
it important to us in the Maritime Provinces. It a 
no new subject. In my constituency they have especially 
been anxious about this matter, and the people of Annapolis 
saw the necessity for some better communication with the » 
West Indies and other portions of the world and they organ- 
ised a steamship company. That ‘steamship company 
to-day is only a company in name, inasmuch as they own 
no steamships, but it has been a company that ‘has done a t 
great deal for the people of that part of Nova Scotiainthe = 
way of increasing the trade. That company went so far — 
as (o charter a steamer to run to the West Indies and ‘they 
went so far as to get the merchants of the West Indies to 
take shares in the company. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), And they lost all their capital. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis), I beg your pardon, they did 
not lose all their capital. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I beg yours, I know it. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). And I beg yours again; I 
know it. I know what I am talking about, and I know per- 
fectly well the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones) does 
not know what he is talking about, I happen to be the 
secretary of that company at the present moment, and I 
am in a position to know what I am talking about. If, by 
reason of some past internal mismanagement of that com- 
pany, there were losses incurred, that is no argument 
against the fact that there is a trade between the Maritime 
Provinces and tho West Indies, and a very valuable trade 
to my constituents as well as to the other constituents 1D 
ihe Maritime Provinces. We have in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces grand facilities for communication with the West 


Indies, and I see no reason why those facilities should not 
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be taken advantage of'as well as the facilities have been 
availed of that obtained between the United States and the 
~West Indies. The hon. member for Prince Edward Island, 
(Mr Davies) saysthat the trade between the West Indies 
and the United States is increasing. To besure it is, and it 
is increasing because trade has been opened up between the 
two countries ; and what are Governments for unless for the 
encouragement of, and the opening up of new avenues of 
trade? I contend that there will be sufficient trade be- 
tween the Maritime Provinces and the West Indies 
to warrant-any government in giving a subsidy to a com- 
pany to develop it. We entered into that trade in Anna- 
polis without any subsidy whatever. The Government gave 
us some money to build a wharf and warehouse. We have 
that wharf and warehouse at the present time, and we have 
facilities for shipping all kinds of merchandise and all kinds 
of products from Annapolis to the West Indies. Those 
facilities should be utilised and they cannot be better utilised 
than by a line of steamers being put on from Annapolis or 
St, John or Halifax to the West Indies. I understand that 
parties are asking the Government for a subsidy for a line 
of steamers from St. John to the West Indies. I agree with 
that entirely, but 1 do not agree that it should entirely be 
confined to St. John. There are other places in the Mari- 
time Provinces besides St. John and if they place their 
steamers to run from St. John let them take in Annapolis 
and Halifax as well. I see no reason why the Govern- 
ment cannot have a line of steamers and I see no reason 
why that line of steamers should not only pay the parties 
interested in it directly, but also the country and the Do- 
minion at large. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon. gentleman said I made 
a misrepresentation with regard to the Annapolis Company. 
I wish to explain. The hon. gentleman is correct in saying 
that they formed the company at Annapolis and I am also 
correct in saying that it was a company without money 
being paid up and merely a company on paper. One 
gentleman, a friend of my own, was induced to take five 
hundred pounds:sterling in that company and he lost every 
cent of it and never got a cent to the present moment. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). I am ina position to know 
that there is not one single gentleman who took stock in 
that company but who paid up every single dollar that he 
took stock for, and there is not a single gentleman who 
took stock in that company but who has received and will 
receive something for that stock I am interested in that 
company myself to the small extent of $1,000 and I paid it 
allup. I have received something on that stock—- 


- Some hon. MEMBERS. How much ? 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). I know perfectly well that the 
hon. gentleman from Halifax (Mr. Jones) himself has taken 
stock in other companies that have not paid nearly so well 
as that company. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Mr. Speaker, with regard to 
this West India trade, I remember that in 1878 that it was 
stated by hon, gentlemen opposite that the want of a 
National Policy had caused the West India trade to decline. 
I believe the Finance Minister and tho First Minister told 
the people throughout the country during the political can- 
vass that if they got possession of the Treasury benches the 
West India trado would be revived, and that Halifax would 
be made the centre of that trade from North America as it 
had been at a previous period. The Trade and Navigation 
Re'urns show that the West Indian trade has declined not- 
wi-hstanding the promise of those hon. gentlemen, and that 
the effect they said they could produce by the alteration of 
the fiscal policy upon the trade between Canada and the 
West Indies, has not been produced and that trade is ina 
worse position to-day than it was ten yearsago. Then, 
Sir, we were reminded by the member for North Brace (Mr. 


McNeill) that in this matter Canada ‘could successfully com- 
pete with the United States if only facilities were furnished 
to carry on trade between the two countries. He is confi- 
dent that we could drive the people of the United States out 
of the West Indian market. I thought the hon. gentleman 
not very long ago declared that we would not be able to 
hold our own market against the United States if we were 
to put upon the footing of equality. 


Mr. MoNEILL. Excuse me a moment. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). You can explain later on. 


Mr. MoNKILL, Will the hon. gentleman have the fair- 
ness to allow me to put him right ? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Iam right. 


Mr. MoNwILb. If he will not have the fairness to let 
me do 80, all right. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman can make 
that correction by-and-bye. He is confident of our ability 
to beat our neighbors in a market 2,000 miles away and he 
is not confident of our ability to compete with them in our 
own market. Ido not take so hopeless a view of our 
capacity or our enterprise as the hon. gentleman did a 
little while ago. It would be an extraordinary way of 
carrying on trade with the West Indies if we were to adopt 
a sort of communistic principle, for that is what the hon. 
gentlemen are advocating, and undertake to subsidise, at the 
expense of the entire country, a trade that can only be of 
advantage to a very small number. In fact, Sir, it is not in 
the interests of the trade generally that it is proposed to 
grant those subsidies. It is simply in the interest of 
parties who have property in certain vessels, Those 
parties would be benefited while those who own ships wh) 
are sailing them and taking risks of all kinds of loss 
in the enterprise they are engaged in would be subject to 
an unfair competition with subsidised lines of steamers, 
That is what the hon, gentleman proposes. He expects 
to build up here a great commercial community upon the 
principle of taxing the people generally for the benefit of 
these few. Sir, I do not think the people ‘of this country 
will be disposed long to submit to that policy. I think the 
Finance Minister has done a very great deal within the 
past fortnight to destroy it, and I trust be will lend us his 
powerful assistance to further discountenance it, and to 
encourage the people of this country to depend on the 
habits of self-reliance, energy and enterprise to accomplish 
those advantages for the country which alone can be of a 
permanent character, 


Gen. LAURIE. I should like to say a few words in 
reply to one or two observations that have been made. My 
hon. friend, the member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), pointed 
out that a motion was brought up in the Jamaica Legirc- 
lative Council and was there voted down, in favor of closer 
political relations with Canada. That is so, and so I stated 
when I moved for the address. But I wish to say, asl 
stated before—and I hold in my hand, not merely a news- 
paper report, but the official report of the proceedings in 
the Royal Gazette—that a motion was carried, with but one 
dissentient, asking that negotiations for closer commercial 
relations between Canada and Jamaica should be opened, 
and those who had opposed the motion for closer political 
relations, voted in favor of closer commercial relations, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The United States would not 
have them. 


Gen. LAURIE. Iam not discussing that, I am stat- 
ing what the people of Jamaica desired. I also stated that 
the sugar product of Jamaica was 25,000 or 26,000 tons, 
The hon, member for Halifax stated that it was 40,000 tons ; 
but here is the statement made in the Legislative Council 
of Jamaica that the product is 25,000 or 26,000 tons, 
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Mr. JONES (Halifax). It varies. 


Gen. LAURIE. Certainly. With reference to the 
broader question of a subsidy, and the larger effects upon 
our trade, which I did not introduce, it is asserted that 
certain products of our country went by asteamship line 
from the Dominion of Canada to the United States, and 
thence to the West Indies, That is disputed. Here are 
the Jamaica returns of the imports into Jamaica from the 
United States, which state that £25,000 sterling worth of 
fish went from the United States to Jamaica, while from 
Canada there went only £134,000 worth; but according to 
the United States returns, they did not send more than one- 
third of that value to Jamaica. Well, where did the other 
two-thirds come from? They came from Canada, but 
because they went by those steamers from the United States, 
they were credited to the United States. That opens the 
question, which | did not open, whether it would be desir- 
able that we should have a direct communication with the 
West Indies. Now, we have heard very often that the 
United States is the only market we have for our potatoes. 
It is very extraordinary if that is the case, for I find that 
while Canada sent to the West Indies and British Guiana 
153,000 bushels, the United States sent twice that quantity, 
321,000 bushels. It is evident, then, that they buy our 
potatoes, for the purpose of selling them again. Ifthey do, 
would it not be ia the interest of our shippers that we 
should sell direct and get the benefit of the handling? I 
think it certainly would. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Bofore that motion is 
carried, [ should like to say one word or two. I recollect, 
as well as my hon. friend beside me, the very extravagant 
statements that were made by the First Minister and the 
Minister of Finance as to the great benefits and the great 
extension of trade with the West Indies that were going to 
come to the Maritime Provinces from the National Policy. 
Here in two words is what it has done: In 1878, our exports 
to the West Indies amounted to $3,314,000, and in 1887 they 
amounted to $2,075,000, or a loss of a million and a half 
under the beneficent operation of the National Policy and 
the wise Administration of hon. gentlemen opposite; and 
that is the natural result, Sir, of making the production of 
our articles dearer. So long as you continue to impose 
these exorbitant taxes, so long as you continue to mass up 
your debt by hundreds of millions, so long as you continue 
to put our people at a disadvantage beside the people of the 
United States, so that to-day our debt is nearly treble the 
debt of the United States, and our necessary taxes 50 per 
cent. higher than the necessary taxes of the United States-—— 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Yes, every penny of 
that, and it will be more if we go on in the same foolish, 
reckless course that we are taking—so long as we do that 
it is the idlest folly to talk of opening up new markets. If 
you want new markets, reduce your taxes and arrest the 
increase of your debt, and you will not have this result, 
that at the expiration of ten years of your so-called 
National Policy, your trade with the West Indies is re- 
duced nearly 50 per cent. 


Mr. MoLELAN. Ifthe hon. gentleman had taken the 
column opposite that to which he referred, he would have 
found that there is a very large increase in the exports to 
South American countries, of about $800,000; and taking 
the West Indies along with these, he will find that there is 
an increase of about $1,000,000, notwithstanding what has 
been shown in this debate, that a very large quantity of 
our exports go through the United States and are credited 
to the United States. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, And so they were 
before, and probably in a larger degree, 
Gen, Lavriz, 


Mr,GILLMOR, A large part of our exports to the 
West Indies necessarily go through the United States. 
The cargoes are made up of a great variety of articles, and 
it is quite impossible to get a vessel of the smallest capacity 
loaded sufficiently from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
to constitute a cargo. In my own county we put up 
probably 1,750,000 boxes of smoked herrings which we 
ship to the West Indies through the United States. The 
small ports cannot furnish enough articles to make up a 
cargo; it is only the large ports that can do so. What is 
meant by these closer commercial relations of which we 
hear so much? Is it intended to bring the islands nearer 
to us ? Have we not plenty of opportunities for commerce 
now? Has not the trade been going on for fifty years 


between Canada and the West Indies ? If you want closer 


commercial relations, adopt the policy of Great Britain, and 
then you will have the closest commercial relations with 
all the world, The hon. member for Annapolis suggests 
that steamers said be subsidised. I grant you that if you 
will undertake to carry goods for nothing and make the 
public pay, you willincrease the trade. But the hon. gentle. 
man says yuu must not subsidise steamers to touch at St. 
Johns and Halifax alone ; they must also touch at Annapolis. 
Well, I want them to touch at St. Ann’s also. If they are 
to be paid out of the public treasury for doing the trade, is 
not my claim a just one? That shows the absurdity of these 
speeches calling for Government assistance to encourage 
trade. What we want is free trade, 
and we want to follow the example of that country to 
which we are all proud to belong and to which we are all so 
excessively loyal. 


Motion agreed to. 
It being six o'clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 
DETROIT RIVER WINTER BRIDGE. 


The following Bill was considered in committee and re- 
ported :— 


Bill (No, 31) to incorporate the Detroit River Winter 
Railway Bridge Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Welland). 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HALL moved that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Bill (No. 54) to incorporate the 
South-Western Railway. 


Motion agreed to, Bill considered in Committee and re- 
ported. 


On the third reading, 


Mr, BERGIN. I move that this Bill be not now read the 
third time, but that it be read the third time this day six 
months. 1 make this motion because I believe that the 
action of the committee yesterday was not one which 
ought to be approved by this House, It is, I think, in 
direct violation of the principle established by the Railway 
Committee last year, and it is interfering with the vested 
rights of the Montreal and Champlain Railway. It is now 
known to many mombers of this House, perhaps to all the 
members of this House, that the Montreal and Champlain 
Railway Company have invested a very large sum of 
money in the construction of that road, a road which has 
afforded the very best possible service to the people in that 
section of the country through which it passes. It was 
stated last year, and not contradicted at the time, 
that application was made by the people of the country 
through which the Montreal and Champlain Junction 
passes, to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for the 
construction of a line to Beauharnois and Valleyfield, 


We want a low tariff, 
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from some point at or near Caughnawaga. That pro- 
position was refused by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and consequently another effort was made by the 
people of these counties to induce the Montreal and Cham- 
plain Railway Company to listen to their request. Finding 
that the people of that country were really desirous of a 
railway, that they were in good faith, and were willing to 
assist in promoting its construction, the Montreal and Cham- 
plain Junction Railway Company undertook, with the assis- 
tance of the people, to build the line that they required. 
They came to Parliament and obtained a charter and pro- 
ceeded with the construction of the road. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, under the name of the South-Western Rail- 
way Company, came to Parliament last year and asked for 
a line which practically was parallel to the line of the Mon- 
treal and Champlain Junction Railway. This the commit- 
tee refused, and the principle adopted by the committee is 
one which, I think, ought to have been adopted with regard 
to this Biil, We affirmed the principle that unless there 
was areal necessity for a competing line of railway, it was 
not proper or wise to grant a second charter over the same 
territory. If it could be shown there was any possibility 
of a second line beiny made in that section of country, if it 
could be shown that there was really a necessity for it, then 
I confess that circumstances would be altered, and we might 
properly be asked to grant a second charter over 
the same line. But those who know that section of the 
country, know that itis not at all required there. They 
have ample railway service for that section of the country, 
and they do not require this. True, since last year, an- 
other reason has been discovered why this road should be 
constructed, a reason which, I venture to say, has no solid 
foundation. The reason now given, one which did not oc- 
cur to these people last year who framed this Bill, is that 
it is required for the purpose of taking American trade 
over the Short Line to the Maritime Provinces. Now, Sir, 
I, for one, do not believe that there will be a ton of Ameri- 
can freight attracted over that line to the Maritime Pro- 
vincves. Let any one look at the map and see for them- 
selves, and ask whether it is possible that American trade, 
for any place but Montreal or Quebec, will be attracted 
from northern New York in preference to their own sea- 
ports, which are so much nearer than the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, 1, for one, place no faith whatever in that propo- 
sition, and if I did, i do not think I would be warranted by 
the facts as they appear aud looking at the map in sup- 
porting this Bill. For this reason, and for the further 
reason, that I believe it is a contest between a small rail- 
way company and a gigantic railway company, attempting 
to crush out the smaller one, I feel bound to move that 
this Bill be read this day six months, 


Mr. SHANLY. As the time allowed us for discussing 
Private Bills is limited, I shall only follow my hon. friend 
from Cornwall in a few words. I entirely agree with the 
motion he has made, and I do not think this Bill should pass. 
And my reasons for so thinking are these: Last year the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company came before the Rail- 
way Committee of this House and asked for the passage ot 
a similar Bill. It was very thoroaghly canvassed in the 
committee, and it was rejected by a very strong and 
emphatic vote, and the Bill was not reported to this House. 
If the reasons given last year for refusing to pass the Bill 
were sound and good reasons, they are doubly and trebly so 
now. Last year when this Bill was before the Railway 
Committee the Montreal and Champla‘n Junction Railway 
Company pledged themselves to proceed at once with the 
construction of a line over the same ground as that through 
which the South-Western Company desired to obtain a 
charter for a line. The Montreal and Champlain Company 


have honestly fulfilled their pledges, and hundreds of 
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year in constructing that branch of railway, alongside of 
which it is now asked we should grant « charter to another 
company. For what purpese? ‘I'o destroy the investment 
made in the Montreal and Champlain Junction Road. 
As I have said already, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been expended in this branch railway, 
and the capital put into the road is not our 
money, Canadian money or public money, but it is money 
that came from abroad, borrowed money. If before there 
has been time to test whether or not this road will pay as 
anfinvestment, we grant a charter to another company to 
build a line alongside of this road, it evidently must prevent 
the company earning dividends, then [ say we are doing 
great injury not only to those people who have invested 
their money in the enterprise, but we are doing a great 
deal to injure this country, because after money has been 
honestly invested as this has been on the face of what was 
done by Parliament last year, if the same Parliament this 
year destroys the security it then offered those people, and 
which Parliament practically did offer—put your money 
into this road and you are perfectly safe—I say if we now 
give a charter, which would destroy the security, that sort 
of legislation is wrong legislation, it is wicked legislation 
and it is legislation that must react injuriously on this 
country. I know that part of the country thoroughly well, 
I might say I know every one hundred acre lot and I say 
this second road is not required either for the purpose of 
local traffic or through traffic. The country is now splen- 
didly served by the railways already constructed. 
I repeat that the effect of cranting the charter 
propo-ed must be to destroy the road which was 
built upon the good faith of the charter we grant- 
ed last year. I have no desire to discuss the mat- 
ter at any great length, nor dol think after the very clear 
exposition of the case given by the hon, member for Corn- 
wall and Stormont (Mr. Bergin) it is necessary I should 
speak very long. I speak as a Canadian jealous of the 
honor of his country, and I say if faith is broken by grant- 
ing a charter to destroy the road Parliament authorised to 
be built !ast year, and in which capital was invested by 
people abroad on the good faith of this Parliament, we will 
do an act that will reflect most injuriously upon Canada, 
I trust, therefore, that the motion of my hon. friend from 
Cornwall and Stormont (Mr. Bergin) will be accepted by 
this House, and will be passed by a good majority. 


Mr. WILSON (Argenteuil). I think this is not a ques- 
tion between the two great railway companies altogether, 
although it appears so now and would be made to appear so 
by the hon, gentleman who has just spoken, It isa matter 
that is very important to the merchants and manufacturers 
of Montreal ag well as to Canada. There are two views to 
be considered apart from the view of the railway companies, 
and I might be twitted with being a partisan of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, but I beg to state from my place in this 
House that I have no sympathy with them in this matter 
whatever, but that 1 speak in the interests of the people of 
my locality as well as in the interests of the people of 
Montreal, especially the merchants and manufacturers 
there. I can overlook the interests of the two railway 
companies and speak of the matter from the standpoint of 
the two interests I have named. We have had a great deal 
of dust thrown in our eyes in regard to the Grand Trunk 
Railway and the small Beauvharnois Junction Railway 
Company, and they wish to unite the two interests 
in the one issue; but we must divide them. We are 
told that the Grand Trunk Railway or the Montreal 
and Champlain Junction Company have spent between 
$300,000 and $500,000 in this enterprise since the 
passing of that charter. Let me correct the hon. gentle- 
man who has just spoken, and let me remind the House 


thousands of dollars have been spent since this time last! that Parliament did not grant the charter under which the 
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company is now operating, and, let me also remind the 
House that if we grant a charter now we are not stultify- 
ing ourselves as regards any action of the House previ- 
ously. In regard to the matter of expenditure, it should 
be stated to this House frankly and fairly, and if the hon. 
gentlemen who have spoken will not do it, someone else 
must do it, that this money was not spent and has not been 
spent under the charter referred to and granted last year by 
the Quebec Legislature for this same Beauharnois Railway 
Company, but the major portion of it, two-thirds, of the 
$300,000 or $500,000 has been spent on the old Montreal 
and Champlain Junction Railway to connect that system 
with Fort Covington and Messina Springs, and it has no 
reference whatever to the small line spur, or branch which 
comes in from St. Martine to the town of Beauharnois and 
then to Valleyfield. I can go over this line, because, as the 
hon, member who last spoke, said he knew every footof the 
ground, so I may say that I know every foot of the ground, 
lam told that the line has been graded from the Mon- 
treal and Champlain Junction to Beauharnois, a distance of 
six miles, or I will say seven. This line is constructed 
through a perfectly flat and level country. To say that 
the road cost $10,000 a mile is a fair calculation. I grant 
that seven miles at $10,000 a mile is $70,'00. I know I 
am right in stating that the bridge at St. Martine cost t-e 
company asum not exceeding $59,000. These two items 
involve an expenditure of $120,009 on the Beauharnois 
Junction Railway. If you add three miles of grading at 
$2,000 a mile, you have a total expenditure since last year 
of $126,000 upon that railway. Granting that this sum 
has been expended—I regret very uch that I have to 
rise and speak againat this company, but as [ said I am not 
speaking against the Grand Trunk Railway and for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, but for the interests of my 
incality and the interests of the city of Montreal—I hold 
that if this company expended that money, it has only 
itself to blame. Why ? It has been stated in this House 
and in the committee that the committee had stultified 
themselves in view of their action last year. I hold that 
we have a right to change our opinion, especially whea the 
truth dawns on us, as it has dawned-on many hon. gentle- 
men since the question came before tho House last year, 


An hon, MEMBER. Passes. 


Mr. WILSON (Argenteuil). In connection with the 
question of expenses and the letter sent by the people of that 
locality to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company I may 
say, that the people went to that company when they first 
heard of the bridge spanning the St. Lawrence below 
Lachine, If the Canadian Pa:ific Railway Company refused 
to entertain the application of the people of that locality 
then, they did it in good faith and all earnestness. The 
people of that locality asked a railway for local purposes 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company did not see their 
way to built a local railway. You cannot blame them for 
that. If they see at this later day, as they do see, that they 
will be able to give those people a railway for local purposes 
and give themselves a line for far greater and more impor- 
tant purposes, hon, gentlemen cannot say under those cir- 
cumstances that they have not treated the people in good 
faith, or that they were playing with them. The people of 
the locality have now a perfect right to come and say to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway'Company: Gentlemen, we under- 
stand your position now. You want a through line, we wanta 
better connection than the Montreal and Champlain Junction 
Railway can ever give us and we will sustain you in running 
your Jine in this locality, The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company are not only actuated by a desire to afford better 
Railway accommodation to the people of that locality but 
they are moved by the far greater consideration of having 
a line to the United States border. 
gentleman in this House to know that the present line is 

Mr, WILs0n (Argenteuil), 


I would like every hon, ! 
the hon, gentlemen that the Grand Trunk controls the 


[ike going round a horseshoe instead of taking the two 


nearest points from Montreal to Valleyfield. In going to 
the village of St. Martine and across the Beauhornois Junc- 
tion Railway the people have to travel a distance of 444 
miles from Montreal or at least 42 miles. Under the line 
which is proposed to be built by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the peopleof the town of Beauharnois can reach the 
city of Montreal by traversing 204 miles or 21 miles at 
most. Why will hon. gentlemen compel them to travel 
double the distance that it can be done in? Have those 
people no rights? Why should we compel those people for 
all time to come, for it is not a matter of a year or two, 
to travel at least double the distance to get to the city of 
Montreal than they would haveif this charter was granted: 
and this railway built. I am sure that if this House con- 
siders the position of the people of that locality they will 
entertain the petition which they have sent in favor 
of this Bill and which is signed by a couple of thousand 
names from the lower part of Chateauguay County. 
from the County of Beauharnois and from portions of the 
County of Huntingdon, I[s this House not to listen to the 
demand of those people, and are they not going to grant 
this railway, when, remember, it is not going to cost the 
Government one cent to construct it? They are not going 
to ask you for any subsidy for this company and why refuse 
them this grant? This branch railway and the little 
scheme that gave birth to this was like this: In 1886 the 
people came to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
asked them for the railway. The company refused it. 
Just at that time the Grand Trunk Railway Company saw 
the importance of the matter and they said: lf we allow 
tho Canadian Pacific Railway to build this railway they 
will have trade connection with New York city and the 
northern portions of the State of New York and we must 
checkmate them, It was a very simple matter to go to the 
Quebec Legislature previous to this House keing called to- 
gether, and to get a charter to run a separate railway to 
Beauharnois and from there to Valleyfield. That railway 
will nevér pay and it would not pay the shovelling of the 
snow in winter. The people are deceived because this 
Beauharnois Railway Company is an independent railway 
company and it will not run in connection with the 
Montreal and Champlain Railway, but they will have to 
get out of their cars at Chambly and take the Montreal and 
Champiain Railway to come to Montreal. Now the company 
comes before this House and claims the sympathy of the 
members on the ground that they should not grant a charter 
for’ two parallel lines. It is a tallacy to imagine that they 
are parallel lines. The point where this railway starts 
from the river at Caughnawaga is seven miles from the 
Montreal and Champlain Railway, and as it passes up the 
river it still remains seven miles apart. From Beauharnois 
to Valleyfield it will be parallel to that line. That is only 
a distance of fourteen miles, but the Beauharnois Junction 
Railway ends in the town of Valleyfield, 55 miles from the 
city of Montreal, whereas this company asks for a charter 
to run to the boundary line of the Province, which is 74 
miles from Montreal. The argument of its being a parallel 
line must fall to the ground, because it only parallels a 
little junction railway for a distance of 14 miles, It 
does not parallel the Montreal and Champlain Railway. It 
only runs to the same point, and it would be as well to use 
the argument that the Grand Trunk parallels the Canadian 
Pacific Kailway from Montreal to Toronto. They both 
start in Montreal and end in Toronto, Those two com- 
panies start in Montreal and end in Fort Covington 
or Dundee. But the greater question is this, Aro 
we the merchants and manufacturers of the city of 
Montreal to be deprived of connection with the city of New 
York because the Grand ‘Trunk Railway wants to hold the 
whole trade between those two cities? Is it not known by 
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traffic over tho Delaware and Hudson Railway? Is it not 
well known also that the same company controls the traffic 
over the Central Vermont Railway Company, and where is 
the other railway company that runs betwoen New York 
and Movtreai? Shall we have no competing lines between 
the cities of New York and Montreal? I say it would not 
only be a hardship on this locality but a hardship on the 
city of Montreal and upon the merchants and manufacturers 
of that city who import their raw material and their mer- 
' ehandise if we refuse to grant this charter asked for. 


Mr. HALL. Whether or not the House will adopt the 
very unusual course of giving thesix months’ hoist to a Bill 
reported on by the Committee of Railways rests with the 
House to decide. Asthe member in charge of the Bill 1 
must Oppose any such action as strenuously as lies ia my 
power, The remarks made in supporting the motion by 
the hon, members on the other side lead me to make a ref- 
erence to the matter before the House which is somewhat 
of a repetition to the members who heard the discussion in 
another place. I will make those remarks as briefly as 
possible so as not to weary the House, They referred, in 
the first place, to a petition that was brought up last year; 
that is that the application of the present promoters of tbis 
road is not in earnest so far as an ultimate design of con- 
structing the railway is concerned, but that it is rather for 
the purpose of obstructing a company that has already 
made an expenditure in that direction. To that the 
answer already made is correct and probably complete. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company were approached 
two years ago to build a local railway for tho purpose 
of reaching Beauharnois and Valleyfield. They declined 
then and I may say that so far as a local road at 
p esent is concerned they would again decline to build it. 
‘Lhey have no motive to build a railway in that section of 
the country for local purposes simply. Since that applica- 
tion was declined by them their larger schemes have been 
completed or nearly completed; their construction in the 
west has been finished; their bridge across the St, Law- 
rence has been built; their short line to the Atlantic sea 
ports is neariy completed and they were approached by 
powerful railway companies in Northern New York to 
know if they would establish a through line which would 
enable the freight that comes trom New York city and 
State to Montreal to reach that latter city under much 
more favorable circumstances then at present. The com- 
pany looked upon that. application as a very much more 
important one than the one previously made fer local 
purposes, and therefore they applied to the House 
last year for the right to construct such a railway. 
They were opposed, and the objection [ am sure which 
induced the committee to throw out that Bill was the 
impression that they were not serious in their application. 
As I have previously stated in another place, there could be 
no greater confirmation of their sincerity in iheir desire to 
buiid a through line of railway than their application again 
this year, after the Grand Trunk Railway have. obtained 
their subsidies from the. municipalities, and have actually 
constructed their road. It can no longer be said that they 
only desire to obstruct the Grand Trunk, Their desire is to 
construct a more direct line in the public interest, and they 
ask the House for the authority to do so, The only other 
point which has been raised is the question of existing 
right, and that point has been very ably dealt with by the 
hon, member wo has preceded me. This Bill brings before 
this House a principle which is to me very much more 
important than any of the details which have been referred 
to, this is, the principle whether the right of this House, 
give competing railway facilities in different sections of the 
country is to be restricted in any. way. On the North 
Shore.of the St. Lawrence there are two important lines of 
railway which run.so close together that a stone can be 
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thrown from one to the other. Is there any reason why 
the same thing should not exist on the south side of the 
St. Lawrence, especially when we consider that this line 
would shorten the distance fourteen miles, and that the 
people interested have petitioned in favor of the road? It 
seems to me it would be a retrograde step for the House 
to decide that because a railway already existed, no other 
should go through the country. I think we should desire 
to see in every settled portion of this country a healthy 
active railway competition, and 1 am sure this House wiil 
not adopt the principle that because a railway already - 
exists, therefore they are going to refuse the application of 
another railway company, which is presenting its applica- 
tion in good faith, and proposes to carry out the work 
without asking for any Government assistance whatever, 


Mr. WATSON. It may seem strange that one who is 
so much in favor of free trade in railways should oppose 
this Bill; but I do so as representing a class of people who 
are greatly in need of railway accommodation which has 
been promised them for years by the promoters of this 
Bill, and many cf whom have to haul their grain a hundred 
miles or more for the want of it. Doputation after deputa- 
tion has waited on the general manaver of this company 
and «sked that they should fulfil the pledges that they 
made years ago, and the reply has always been that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company have no money with 
which to build those branch lines; and yet we are told that 
they want to parallel an existing road in the east. There- 
fore, on principle, and in the interests of those people to 
whom these promises were made, I oppose this Bill. I b:- 
lieve that a company that has received such large assistance 
from the Dominion 0’ Canada for opening up the North- 
West, ought to fulfil the pledges they have made to con- 
struct branch lines in the North-West, before they take the 
money which has been granted by: this Parliament to 
parallel lines of railway for opening up and developing, 
as has been said, the State of New York. Now, 
we are told by the hon, member for Argenteuil 
(Mr. Wilson) that the expenditure on the existing 
road has only been some $126,000. The railway company 
was informed, and it is not disputed, that the Grand Trunk 
or this local company has spent’ something in the neighbor- 
hood of $400,600 on that piece of railway; and 1 teel as 
others feel who have spoken, that if we granted this char- 
ter we should be breaking faith with men who have pnt 
their money into th s enterprise. This House gave these | 
people assurances a year ago that their investments would 
be protected. They claim that- it is against the settled 
principle of this House to allow parallel lines of railway to 
be built. That principle has been carried out during the 
présent Session. It is only a week or two since a charter 
was asked for a railway to traverse the same ground asa 
railway which was chartered some three years ago from 
Calgary in the North-West, and the committee retused to 
grant that charter on the ground that the people who con- 
trolled the other railway have certain rights that should be 
protected, although the only evidence given to the commit- 
tee was that they had graded one mile of railway: There 
was no evidence that they had spent $500. As one who 
opposed this Bill last year, 1 feel that 1 have equal reason 
for opposing it to-day. 


M, PREFONTAINE: M. lOrateur, en mo. levant pour 
appuyer la motion de honorable député de Stormont et 
Cornwall (M. Bergin), j'aimerais 4 donner les raisons de la 
position que je vais prendre sur ceite question. Les raisons 
qui ont 616 données en langueanglaise par ceux qui m’ont 
précédé pour s’opposer a la passation de la mesure mainte- 
nant sous considération sont, 4 mon point de vue, tellement 
fortes que ceux qui supportent cette mesure n’y ont pas 
répondu, L’argament le plus fort c’est certainement celui 
basé sur le précédent de l’année derniére, Lorsque les deux 
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compagnies qui sont devant la Chambre a l’heure qu’il et, 
l'une s’opposant au bill actuel et l'autre demandant sa pas- 
sation, sont venues devant le comité des chemins de fer 
l'année derniére, le bill que l’on demandait alors a été rejote 
par la grande majorité du comité, et Ja raison quia décidé le 
comité a rejeter ce bill existe encore aujourd’hui. Cette raison 
était que la compagnie du Montreal and Champlain Junction 
Railway était 4 faire des instances auprés de la législature 
locale pour obtenir la passation d’une loi |’autorisant a cons- 
truire |’embranchement que cette compagnie a commencé a 
const: uire depuis, Et pour cette seule raison, le comité des 
chemins de fer, l’aniée derriére, a rejeté un bill semblable a 
celui qui est maintenant sous considération, Agissant de bonne 
fci, la Compagnie du Montreal and Champlain Railway a ob- 
tenu de la Législature de Québec les pouvoirs uécessaires ; 
elle a commencé ses travaux, et elle a dépensé des sommes 
considérables pour construire cet embranchoment qui 
était demandé par les localités spécialement intéressées a la 
construction de ce chemin defer. Maintenant que cette 
compagnie a dépensé un montant considérable,—on ne s’en- 
tend pas sur le chiffre, ley uns disent $300,000, d’autres 
disent $125,000, mais j'aime mieux prendre l’autorité de 
Vhonorable député de Grenville (M. Shanly) qui est un 
homme expérimenté en construction de chemin de fer et 
qui nous dit que lorsque la compagnie du Montreal and 
Champlain Junction Railway prétend avoir dépensé $300,- 
000 il croit qu’elle a dépensé cette somme,—je ie demande, 
serait-il juste, serai(-il raisonnable de donner 4 une compa 
gnie rivale les pouvoirs qui lui ont 6:6 refusés l’année 
derniére ? 


Mr. HAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I rise {o a question of 
order. The time for Private Bills is expired. 


Mr.SPHEAKER, The time for Private Bills having ex- 
pired, the House will pass to Public Bills. 


DEFECTIVE LETTERS PATENT. 


Bill (No, 4) to amend the Act respecting defective letters 
patent and tho discharge of securities to the Crown, con- 
sidered in committee and reported. 


Mr. McCARTHY moved the third reading of the Bill, 


Mr. THOMPSON. As the Bill interferes to some extent 
with the rights of the Crown, and has been considered by 
the Executive, | am authorised to state that it has received 
the assent of the Crown. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the third time and passed, 


PROTECTION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. McCARTHY. I understand, from reading the dis. 
cussion that took place when this bill was before the House 
on Thursday last, that the hon. the Minister of Finarice 
peepee it should stand over until ihe Railway Billin the 

ands of the Minister of Railways should be brought down 
and discussed, ido not object at all to that course, but 1 
desire to have it understood that if this is the course which 
the House approves of, an opportunity will then be afforded 
of taking the opinion of the House on the provisions of 
this Bill. I do not desire that it should be lettin the hands 
al nost entirely of my hon, friend to say whether or not 
the Government will incorporate the provisions of this 
measure in the Government Railway Bill. I desire to 
pie the Bill, or, at all events, some of its provisions, and 

believe they ought to be passed, though perhaps not ex- 
actly in the form in which they are to be found in the 
Bill { have had the honor to introduce. This Bill deals 
With three matters. Itdeals with the packing of frogs, | 
as it is called; and from the discussion that took 
place, I understand there is no serious objection 
on either side of the House against that provision, 

Mr, PR&FonTAINE, 


On the contrary, it was thought by one hon. member at all 
events, who I see spoke on that ovcasion, that in that regard 
the Bill did not go quite far enough, and I may say that I 
would be quite prepared to accept or to propose an amend- 
ment embodying the provision which that hon. member 
suggested as to the packing of the wing rails, as it is called, 
80, as far as possible, to give protection to the employés in 
whose interest this Bill is intended. There is another pro- 
vision which I do not think ought to meet with very serious 
opposition. That is contained in the 5th clause, and is 
that the oil cups used for oiling the valves of the locomotive 
shall not be placed outside. Itis possible that that may 
be the only method to attain the desired end. That may 
be amended by saying that this should be done by that 
means or by some other means which wceuld be equally 
effeetive in order to obtain the end which it is desired to 
attain, lam not at all wedded to the exact provisions of 
the Bill. Ihave taken it, as hon. gentlemen must have 
observed, mainly from the statute of the Province of 
Ontario, where it has been in force for five or six 
years; but since that time there have been improve- 
ments, and other suggestions are now made, and I think 
the proper way to deal with the subject would be to say 
that the end we seek should be attained, but the means 
should be left to each and every Railway Company, that 
this Parliament should enact that the Company should so 
oil the machinery that it should not be necessary to oil it 
in motion, and that steps should be taken to prevent danger 
to the employés in the discharge of their duty. There isa 
provision of the Bill, however, in regard to which there is 
more difficulty, that is in regard to the runnirg boards on 
the roof of the freight cars. While this Parliament is, of 
course, quite vompetent to enact that all the freight cars 
belonging to the railways of Canada shall have these run- 
ning boards, we have no control over the freight cars, 
which I fancy are a majority of those which pass through 
the country, which pass over our roads in the carriage of 
freight and come from the United States, and we cannot 
say that they shall be built in any particular form or that 
they shall give any particular protection; but it is quite 
plain that some of the States on the other side are moving 
in this direction, and I think, on the whole, perhaps, the 
better plan would be to have this Bill sent to a small Select 
Committee to consider its various provisions, and I have 
here dozens of suggestions which have been made since the 
Bill was placed before the country. Then, these might be 
embodied in the report of the committee, and the House 
might afterwards put as many of them as they saw fit into 
the Bill of which the Government bascharge, I quite agree 
with the view that whatever we do should te put into the 
Government Bill. We should have only one Railway Bill, 
which, if possible, should embrace all these provisions, If 
the Minister of Finance will agree to that suggestion, and 
ihe Llcuse approves of it, I will ask the House to read the 
Kill a second time and then refer it to a committee, and 
then, whon it emerges from the committee, the House can 
amend it, as I have no doubt it may, in several particulars, 
and especially in making the enactments general instead of 
particular in regard to the forms which are to be used. Iv 
may say that we do not occupy, in Canada, a very enviable 
position if 1 am to judge from certain statistics which I 
have seen in regard to the management of our railways, 
both in regerd to the cariiage of our passengers, and the 
number of employés who are killed and wounded yearly. 
That number is very large indeed, and is much larger in 
Canada in proportion to the number of persons carried than 
it is in any of the neighboring States of the Union, Iam 
not going to say that the railway companies are specially 
to blame for that, but I do not think they have been very — 
active or diligent in adopting means for the protection of 
their employés, It was stated here by an hon. gentle-— 
man of great experience in railway matters that there 
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was a certain parliament dealing with this question 
which was more competent than this House 


that, instead of sending it to a special committee, it should 
eoull | be referred to a Committee of the Whole House, and should 


possibly be to deal with it, and we ought to await the result | be brought up at the time when the Bill which has already 
of the deliberations of that body. Ido not quite agree with | been introduced by my hon. friend the Minister of Rail- 


that proposition, I think perhaps we may speed that body, 
and we may speed the mo.ions of the railway companies 
which have the power to deal witb these matters if wo take 
steps, not at once, and not at all in disregard of the interests 
of the railway companies, bat in a reasonable time to call 
upon them to put as much of these improvements in force 
on their cars as may to a large extent limit the danger to 
which railway emp!oyés are necessarily exposed in their 
hazardous occupation, Let me point out some of the matters 
which are being dealt with in the neighboring States, 
There is, first, and | believe it is at this moment in use, 
what is known as a power brake on freight cars. I under- 
stand that at this moment that power brake is in use on the 
Pacific roads, on the Denver and Rio Grande, on the Pitts 
burg,Cincinnati and St, Louis, on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincey, and on the Topeka and Santa Fo, If it is in force 
on these railways now, it is not impossible that in 
time it might be put on our railways. At the same time 
the automatic couplers are gradually coming into use 
under the legislation of different States of the Union, 
and those are of the greatest importance. I know, of 
course, that we ought not to move too speedily in this 
direction, We ought not to insist upon cars which are in 
use being altered or changed, but we might say that within 


_ & limited time any cars which may be constructed or 


repaired should have these reasonable and necessary appli. 
ances. At present in the States of Connecticut, New York, 
Michigan and Massachusetts, these automatic couplers are 
required to be put on all cars under a penalty after a given 
date. We would be going somewhat in that direction, and 
would be insisting upon the carrying out of what we must 
all desire, if we were to enact similarly that the railway 
companies in this country which are subject to this Parlia- 
ment should also apply these improvements within a certain 
time, I am very glad to hear from what an hon. gentle- 
man said the other day that possibly the necessity which I 
think we must all feel of affording some protection to the 
brakesmen—those unfortunate men who have at great 
danger and at all seasons of tae year to run on the top of 
the freight cars—is likely to be done away with, and 
certainly it is not before it was necessary. Still, perhaps 
the greatest danger exists in the coupling of cars. I find 
that in this country, in 1885, 285 men were killed in coupl- 
ing cars, and in 1886, 222, 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
alone ? 


Mr. MoCARTHY. Yes, in Canada alone. Then there 
were those who were killed by falling from engines or cars 
in 1885, 117; and I am glad to say that there is a great 
reduction in 1886, when the number was 67. I am deduct- 
ing the number of passengers who were reported to have 
been killed in that way, the number of whom wis reported 
in each year to be eight. I think, therefore, that the sub- 
ject of this Bill is worthy of the consideration of the House, 
and that it cannot be said that we are moving too hastily, 
or are proposing to act in any unfair manner towards the 
companies. I perfectly recognise that we ought not to do 
anything of that kind, and that we might interfere very 
seriously with their traffic if we made an arbitrary provi- 
sion that no car should run through Canada except under 
the enactments which we might make here; but I think it 
is worthy of the carefal consideration of a committee to 
which [ ask the House to refer this Bill, and afterwards the 
House could, under the direstion of the Government, take 
such action as they pleased on that report. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There can be no objection at 
all to the second reading of the Bill, but I would suggest 
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ways comes under consideration. I will say to my hon, 
friend who has just taken his seat and who takes such a 
deep interest in this matter, and has so long taken such an 
interest in this important question, that every opportunity 
will be given for the discussion of the matter, and that, 
when the Government Bill comes to be considered, every 
provision of this Bill will be taken as a notice of motion, so 
that any of the provisions of this Bill can be introduced as 
an amendment. Ifthey are not iocluded;-in the Govern- 
ment Bill, they can be taken as a notice, and I hope that 
will be acceptable to the hon. gentleman, and I thiok it 
would be better than to send the Bill to a select com- 
mittee. 


Mr. LAURIER. I would be disposed to agree with the 
suggestion of the Minister of Finance, and I think the hon. 
gentleman should accept it. I believe that alarge number 
of members on both sides of the House are di-posed to favor 
the Bill of the hon, gentleman, and I can see no reason for 
referring it to a special committee. If there were a large 
difference of »pinion in regard to it, there might be some 
reason for referring it toa committee, but in view of the 
concensus of opinion, I might say the almost unanimous 
concensus of opinion, I ihink the suggestion of the Minister 
of Finance is a reasonable one, 


Mr. McDARTHY. After what has fallen from the hon. 
the Minister of s‘inance and the hon. the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, [ will not press what I thought was the best course 
to adopt. It was not because of ary difference of opinion 
in the House that I proposed to refer this Bill to a special 
committee, but in order that it might give consideration to 
the various suggestions which have been made, I have a 
large bundle of them here, principally from the owners of 
patents, who desire to put forward their particular p inaceas 
for these evils, and I thought that in a special committee 
we could perhaps deal with them more conveniently than 
we could in the Committee of the Whole. Of course the 
Bill has to come before the Committec of the Whole when 
it comes from the special committee, but if both my hon, 
friends think this is the better course to adopt I will not 
press my view further, 


Bill read the second time. 


WRECKING IN CANADIAN WATERS. 


Adjourned debate on the motion of Mr. Kirkpatrick for 
the second reading of Bill (No.7), to permit American 
vessels to aid vessels wrecked or disabled in Canadian 
waters, resumed. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The Government have very 
carefully considered this measure, and there is a great deal in 
it. The general principle and the general features of the 
measure entirely commend themselves to the Government 
as wise and desirable, but at the same time the Government 
feel that this is connected with a larger and a still more 
important question, which would probably be prejudiced by 
the adoption of this Bill. It is very well known that there 
is a great desire on the part of the Congress of the United 
States that a measure of this kind should be adopted. On 
the other hand, the policy of the Government of Canada 
has been, when gentlemen opposite were in power, as also 
under the present Government, to use every possible means 
of obtaining the common registration of vessels between 
the two countries, and the common enjoyment of reciprocity 
in the coasting trade of the two countries. Now, Sir, there 
is, perhaps, no immediate prospect of our being able to ob- 
tain the larger measure embracing the whole coasting trade 
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between the United States and Canada, but I think there 
is very good reason to believe that if we do not accept this 
measure at the present moment, which is greatly desired 
by the Congress of the United States, they will be pre- 
pared to go a step further, and, at all events, adopt the 
coasting trade as far as the inland waters of Canada are 
concerned. I think, under these circumstances, we may 
fairly ask the House to pause in the consideration of this 
measure, and allow us to ascertain if it is not péssible to 
get the larger measure which would absorb this, and which 
would give all the advantages this measure proposes to 
give, and upoa terms which would be more fair and equal 
between the two.countries. 1 hope, under the present cir- 
cumstances, this measure will not be pressed, and that we 
shall have an opportunity of seeing whether we cannot ob- 
tain the same principle of reciprocity in the coasting trade, 
or at all events, the inland waters of Canada. 


Mr. LAURIER. I would have been disposed, for my 
part, to urge the hon. member to go on with his Bill, but 
since, as the hon. Minister suggests, by pausing we may 
have before us the prospect of an enlarged measure of re- 
ciprocity, I think that is an adequate reason why we should 
pause. It is evident that reciprocity is in the air, it is 
moving all the time. We have been making progress this 
very Session, we have obtained reciprocity in seeds, in 
trees, in shrubs and fruit. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 


Mr. LAURIER. And it will bear fruit by-and-bye. We 
may not get it all at once, but we will got it piecemeal. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I am very sorry to hear tho 
decision of the Minister of Finance that he does not think 
this Bill should pass at the present time. I must say that 
I cannot agree with his reasoning. I do not think that if 
we want reciprocity in wrecking, we should decline to enjoy 
the advantages and privileges of that reciprocity, in order 
that we may try and get a larger measure of reciprocity in 
some other matters, I believe that if we pass this measure 
and meet the United States Government in « friendly spirit, 
showing them that where they held out the hand of fellow- 
ship, where they offered reciprocity in any one or more sub- 
jects, we are ready to meet them in the same spirit, I believe 
it would lead to reciprocity in coasting and to further reci- 
procal trading rights hereafter, more easily than if we say: 
We will not ‘rade with you atal!, we will not meet you halt 
way, we will not meet you even in this little matter of 
wrecking, I think a very large number of people 
throughout the country are earnestly desirous of seeing 
this Bill pass. Ido not think my hon. friend who comes from 
down by the sea, fully realises the extent of that interest, 
the number of ships that we have trading upon our inland 
lakes, the number of men that are there employed, the 
capital invested init, All these men are deeply interested 
in this Bil!; they are anxious to have greater facilities to 
render aid to vessels wrecked or in distress, greater 
privileges to assist in the saving of life and property. 
The hon, members of this House, 1 think, have had com- 


We have sown the seed. 


munication from every part of the Province of Ontario, the 


Provinze which is chiefly interested in this Bill, urging 
that it should become law. Tonight, the hon. member for 
North Grey (Mr, Masson) came to me and said he was very 
sorry he had to go away by the train, but he desired me to 
say that he had received a letter from the mayor of Owen 
Sound, stating that he had been communicating with the 
shipping men and people interested ia marine in that town 
and neighborhood, and that they all urged him to support 
the Bill, and hoped that it would pass. He gave me a 
telegram from Mr, Simpson, managing direc‘or of the Owen 
Sound Dry Dock and Ship Building Navigation Company, 
in which he says: 
Sir Coaries Tupper. 
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“ Am decidedly in favor of the Act The want of such an Act, to my 
own knowledge, has been the cause of much inconvenience and delay to 
vessel owners, and of times of loss of life and property. The only ad- 
vantage has been to a few tug owners who will be fully compensated, in 
my opinion, if equal rights are accorded to them in American waters ag 


to our vessels in Canadian waters. It is not so much, however, a matter 
of sentiment and advantage as of humanity.” : 


Sir, another ground upon which this Bill has been opposed 
is that taken by the hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. 
Charlton), who opposes it because it will interfere with the 
wreckers. Who are these wreckers? One or two companies 
that own some inferior wrecking appliances, men who are 
unable to render the assistance which wreckers ought to be 
able to give. But it is injurious to our men, because our 
own people do not come forward and invest money in better 
plant because they have such a limited field for their 
operations, Butif this Bill was to pass and reciprocity 
in this matter was granted, I know, as a fact, that consi- 
derable capital would be invested in wrecking apparatus, 
that money would be invested by Canadiana in wrecking, 
not only in our Canaian wateis, but also in American 
waters Sir, I state asa fact that the largest number of 
wr. cks, by far the largest number, have been in American 
waters, and also the greatest value of wrecks has been in 
American waters. If that is the case, it is very important 
to our own wreckers that they should get American waters 
to operate in. My hon. friend from North Norfolk made a 
long speech the other night during which he read from 
papers that bad been brought down to this House to show 
that when application had been made for permission to use 
American tugs aud American vessels in Canadian waters on 
our side, it had been granted by our Minister of Customs, 
and he defended the Minister of Customs fur granting this 
permission for allowing these wreckers to come in. He — 
stated that in no case when application had been made to 
the Minister of Customs, had it been denied. Sir, if that is 
the case, and if the Americans can come into our waters, 
why not pass this Bill and get the reciprocal right to go into 
their waters? The hon. member said that when application 
was made by our shipowners to Washington to have the — 
right of going into American waters with our tugs, the 
answer came: “No;” and he instanced the case of the 
Algoma, wrecked near Thunder Bay, where they had to geta 
tug and wrecking apparatus from 600 miles away to render 
assistance to that vessel, although the Canadian owners had 
vessels of their own to doit, but they were refused the 
privilege. That is what I contend, that in every case when 
we havea wreck in their waters and we apply to them for 
permission to use our Canadian tugs cr wrecking appara- 
tus, they refuse it; but if application is made to our humane, 
courteous and affable Minister of Customs, he immediately 
says: ‘‘ Yes,” or if he does not say so, heought to. He ought 
to allow the first wrecking vessel that offers to render assis- 
tanca, and he does so, I believe. Sir, 1 say that we do not 
want to ask, as a matier of favor, permission to go into 
American waters, but as a matter of right. We ought to 
have a law upon our Statute-book, such as has been placed 
upon the Statute-book of the United States, that 
there should be reciprocal rights in this matter. The 
cause of humanity demands it, the interests of our 
shipowners and of insurance men demand it. I hope this 
Government will allow this Bill to pass, and show that the 
Opinion of this House and this country is that we are ready 
to meet the United States Government, so far as necessary, - 
in all such reciprocal matters. We have shown it by our 
rea/iness in putting seeds, trees and shrubs on the free list. 
Why should we not meet them in this matter also? Why 
do the Government witbhold reciprocity of wrecking ia 
order to try and draw something greater with it? If that 
is the policy of the Government, 1 would ask why they did 
not withhold reciprocity in trees, and seeds, and shrubs, i2 
order to try and get reciprocity in all natural products? 
Why did they grant the one until they had the larger mea- 


_ party considerations or considerations effecting the Govern-. 


| 


_ reason put forward by the Government against accepting 
_ this Bill? It is that by refusing it we may perhaps obtain 
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sure granted too? Ido not think the reason for the refusal 
is correct, and I hope the House will pass the Bill through 
its second reading. 


Mr. EDGAR. I was very much surprised to hear the | 
Finance Minister put the veto of the Government on this 
Bill, because I thought if there was one question the House 
might be allowed to deal with without being influenced by 


ment or the Opposition this was the question. I thought 
too this was a question, and I have looked at it rather care- 
fully, respecting which 1 do not blame the executive of the 
country. I frankly say I do not blame the Government of 
the day, or the former Government, for their conduct in, 
this matter, and I think this Farliament is to blame, if any 
one is to blame, Hvery hon, member who had a right to) 
introduce a Bill to meet the American Act of 1878 in the 
spirit in which this Bill meets it, is to blame, and not any 
member of the Government in particular. I find that in 
1878, when a circular was issued by the former Government 
drawing the attention of the officers of the department to | 
the law on the subject of wrecking, the American law had 
not been passed then, and I fiad that when the American 
Act of 1878 offering reciprocal privileges was passed, the 
present Government took an early opportunity to inform 
their officers that they desired that no harsh measures be 
enforced under the law. On 12th June, 1879, a report was 
made by the Minister of Customs to the Privy Council on 
this subject, which was adopted, in which it stated : 

‘‘ With respect to the circular of March, 1878, tbat no Canadian officer 

ever interpreted the circular or the law, as justifying interference with 
the efforts of vessels of any nationality to succor vessels in distress and 
save human life or property, while there was a possibility of preventing 
their loss, nor has any such case of interference ever occurred.” 
I accept that as the opinion of the Government, and I ask, 
when they stated this to be their view, why Parliament 
snould not pass an Act placing it on the Statute-book, I 
can see no reason why this should not be done, They go 
on further, and in a circular issued in September, 1879, a 
departmental circular of the Minister of Customs, they 
instructed their officers as follows : 

“Tt ig not to be understood that the circular of March, 1878, has any 

application to cases wherein life may be in danger or where property 
may be jeopardised by delay, such, for instacce, a3 the grounding ofa 
vessel in circumstances in which immediate assistance would prevent a 
wreck ; ncr is there any po. sible case in which vessels of any nationality 
should be prevented from going to the rescue of persons in peril of their 
lives, or of vessels in danger of being lost.” 
I say again when the Government went so far as that in 
September, 1879, what objection can there be to passing 
this Bill, which proposes merely to place upon the Statute- 
book the interpretation which the Government themselves 
very properly chose to put upon the customs law? Then 
again on 15th November, 1880, commenting on some com- 
plaint by the Americans as to the refusal of our authorities 
to permit their wreckers to go to the assistance of vessels 
in distress, the present Minister of Uustoms says: 

‘¢ The above statement of facts the Minister admits clearly establishes 
the fact that there was not, at any time, the least obstruction placed in 
the way of Mr. Evans, nor of his tug to perform such part of the work as 
it was fitted for, but, on the contrary, the evidence shows that his inter- 


esta were carefully considered, and every facility offered by the Collector 
Barrett, of Port Dover, Ontario, to protect his property.” 


Why did not the Government bring in a Bill asking Parlia- 
ment to accept the American terms? What is the only 


eee opposite know full well that those efforts will 
ave no effect on our neighbors, and that our resisting this 
law will not make them more likely to grant us additional 
concessions. Another reason was urged by the hon. mem- 
ber for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) the other evening 
against this House adopting the Bill, The hon. gentleman 
used these words : 

“'T say that the advantage which we enjoy in the matter of wrecking 
is very great.” 
I wonder who enjoy this advantage? Surely they are not 
the owners of the commercial marine of Canada, surely not 
the owners of the eargoes, and surely not Canadian under- 
writers who enjoy any advantage from the present condi. 
tion of the law. They can only be the owners of wrecking 
craft on the lakes, and surely the interests of a small class 
like that cannot be considered to bo tho interests of the 
whole people. I have no doubt that the wrecking business 
is a very honest and proper calling and a very necessary 
one, but surely the country cannot bo called upon to feed 
them with wrecks in order to enable them to make a living. 
If this matter were Jeft to the simple, honest, open, untram- 
melled vote of this House to-night no doubt this Bill would 
be carried by a large majority. This in not an executive 
matter in which the Government has announced any policy 
on any former occasion or taken any ground except in this 
very direction, and this is a case where the House should 
be left to exercise its legislative functions without the inter- 
ference of the Executive. If there ever was a case in 
which the House should be allowed to be free surely this 
is a cass, and I add my appeal to that of the hon. 
member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) to the Minister 
of Finance representing the Government on this occasion, 
and IT ask him to let the House have a free vote on the 
matter. 


Mr. BOWELL. Before the question is put to the House 
I desire to offer a few remarks. I do not know particularly 
what the leader of the Opposition meant when he said he 
could smell reciprocity in the air. It was quite evident, at 
least to my mind, that he was unaware of the fact that on 
this question of reciprocity in wrecking and coasting there 
has been a law on the Stutute-book since 1¢67 offering the 
United States the freest possible intercourge in those 
matters. More than that. Ifthe hon. gentleman who has 
just spoken had taken the trouble to read a little further on 
in the despatch to which he referred, he would there have 
ascertained that in the despatch sent from our Government, 
emanating from the Customs Department, that we pointed 
out, as long ago as 1879, that this Government was prepared 
to enter into wider commercial relations, in so far as the 
coasting trade and wrecking were concerned. He might 
also have informed the House that an order was issued 
even by the Government of which he was a supporter, 
and by my predecessor until repeated refusals had been 
made by the American Government to allow a Canadian 
vessel or tug to enter its waters and render assistance to any 
Canadian wreck, {[t was for these reasons that the late 
Government issued their order to prevent American 
tugs and wreckers from coming into Canadian waters in 
order to save their property. Under that regulation which 
was issued by the late Government many persons in Canada 
invested their means in wrecking and tug plant for saving 
not only life, but all property of wrecks of our own country 
and of others that take place ou the north side of the great 
lakes or on our rivers. 1 do not know what the hon, gentle- 


coasting privileges which would be very valuable. Did} man meant, nor to whom he referred, nor do I propose to 
not the Government have some experience in trying to | enquire, when he insinuated that wrecks had to be supplied 


_ force reciprocity upon tho Americans; did they not try | in order to keep alive certain parties in this country who 
during a great many years to force it on them; did they 
| not especially try in 1886 to force the Americans to make jn ihe department, that until the law was enforced by the 
- concessions to us in the direction of admitting our fich free Jate Government and followed up by the present Government 


owa wrecking plant, This 1 do know from my experience 


by making reprisals on their vessels, and surely hon, | in this respect that we had no wrecking plant of any conse- 
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quence in Canada. Now that we have wrecking plant that is 
quite prepared to do all work in our waters, we find that the 
American Government, as they do upon all occasions 
where their own interests are at stake, pass a law giving reci- 
procity in this particular subject alone. But they studiously 
refuse to extend it any further where it would by any 
possibility interfere with any interest of theirown. It is 
& question for this House to say whether we should upon all 
occasions, whenever any particular subject or act of theirs 
will give to them the advantage over those which are 
possessed by Canadians, that we should at once accept it, 
whether it is to our own interest or not. . My hon. triend 
from Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) says it is in our own 
interest. It may be in the particular locality in which he 
lives. It is not so in the west, If this is passed now without 
our asking for further concessions to our marine, we shall 
destroy a large amount of interest which our people have 
in this industry, and in which they were induced to invest 
their money Only after the refusal on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Canada to allow American vessels to come into our 
waters. So late ago as 1878 when this question first came 
under the notice of the Government, and when complaints 
were made at the Canadian Government enforcing the pro- 
visions of this order, which was issued by my predecessor, 
I find it was scarcely a month after we had assumed office, 
when we reply to a despatch from Washington: 

‘The undersigned has carefully considered the suggestion of Mr 
Evarts in his despatch of the 13th June, in which he suggests a modifi- 
cation of the instructions given in the circular of the 5th March, 1878, 
relating to wrecking in Canadian waters, aud fiads that said orders 
were not issued until after repeated refusals on the part of United States 
officials to allow Canadian tugs to assist or interfere with British vessels 
wrecked in United States waters and not until instructions wore sent 
from Washington preventing said aid being rendered by British tugs of 


hich the following i i 
Morr anes a od “(WasHINGTON, 14th June, 1877. 


‘¢¢ Vessels ashore in American waters pass into hands of United States 
customs authorities, cannot be taken possession of by alien wreckers.’ 


“tH, F, FRENOH, 
‘¢ ¢ Assistant Secretary.’” 


These orders having been continually enforced the Canadian 
Government deemed it in the interests of their own pro- 
perty holders and of that particular trade in this country 
to enforce the law as it stood on the Statute-book. The 
present Government have upon all occasions extended the 
fallest privilege to American tugs and American wreckers 
available, Even whee those tugs may have been available 
and when there was danger of immediate loss of property 
and of life—in no cases have those privileges been denied, 
and it is only where vessels have gone on the shore and 
remained there for a short time, or a long time without any 
danger of destruction that a refusal has been extended to 
the Americans. Such liberality has not been extended by 
the American Government t) Canadian tug owners or to 
Canadian wreckers, and I see good reason for adopting the 
suggestion made by the Finance Minister that we should 
not give this privilege without some return, particularly 
in a case of this kind where it is in our interest, as 
I believe it to be in the interest of the American 
shipowners as well, that we should have the freest possible 
intercourse in coasting trade in inland waters at least, and 
if it is possible on the sea coast. It was only last January, 
if I may refer to it, that in sending a despatch to the depart- 
ment of Washington on this very subject, on the charges 
which are imposed upon vessels in gmaking entries inward 
and outward that the Government called the attention of the 
American Governmeut to the existence of the provision in 
our present law. The law was quoted, and they were 
asked to extend to us the rights and privileges which we 
were prepared to extend to them in the coasting and wreck- 
ing trade. Now, if we adopt the reciprocity as suggested 
by the Bill before the House, they will have attained all 
that they want and all that they ask; together with the des- 
truction of our wrecking industry, and, most certainly, 
Mr. LowgLu. 


a 


————e 


refusal will foll»>w in respect to reciprocity in the coasting 
trade of the country. [am rather sorry that my friend 
from Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) has taken up this sub- 
jest so warmly and thinks it so absolutely nocessary in the 
interests of the country, and more particularly the interests 
of the neighborhood of the outlet of Lake Untario that we 
should accept the proposition which has been made, I 
believe it to be in the interests of the wrecking 
industry, in the interests of the country and in the 
interests of the coasting trade that we should hold the posi- 
tion we arein at present. I may refer to three or four 
instances, within these last six or seven years, in which the 
Americans legislated directly against the carrying trade of 
this country, and when we adopted the same policy, if they 
found it affected their immediate interests, they at once 
passed Bills repealing the clause in their Acts which pre- 
vented certain trade with this country, and asked us at once 
to accede to their request to do likewise. If we did that in 
one or two cases to which I might call the attention of the 
House, the result would be the destruction of certain 
industries in this country. [ fiad no fault with the action 
of the American Government in tbis matter. They have 
acted as I believe every Government should act; for when- 
ever they found it to their interest that to repeal a law or a 
portion of law would give greater trade to their own 
people, and would assist in the development of their trade, 
they at once repealed thatlaw. But I do not believe, 
neither does it follow, that we should adopt a similar policy 
when we know that the adoption of that policy would injure 
our own trade and certain interests which we have built up 
under this and other systems. 


Mr, KIRKPATRICK. Why do you injure the seeds and 
small fruits ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Weshould not have done it, If the 
law had not been on the Statute-book, I do not suppose 
it would have been done. 


Mr. PATTERSON (Hssex.) It seems to me that the 
wise and statesmanlike policy, enunciated by the hoa, 
Minister of Finance, is one that should commend itself to 
the good sense of this House. We who are not taken into 
the inner confidence of the Executive aro not in a position 
to dabble in legislation of this kind wisely. While the 
generous and disinterested speech of my hon, friend from 
Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick), may command our sym- 
pathy, I do not think it commands our reason, He is pro- 
ceeding entirely on false premises, Somebody has led him 
to believe that this a question in which humapity is in- 
volved, and that these wrecking regulations affect the lives 
and properties of those engaged in our inland marine. It 
has. been pointed out again and again to-night very 
ably by the hon. Minister of Customs, and also by 
my hon. friend from North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton), that 
that is a fallacious idea; and I trust that no mem- 
ber of this House will vote on this Bill should it come 
to a vote, under the impression that there is any 
question of humanity involved. The late Mackenzie Ad- 
ministration were compelled, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, brought about by the action of the American Gov- 
ernment, to pass certain Orders in Council which now 
govern our wrecking system. Before these Orders in 
Council were enforced, the wrecking business in Canadian 
waters was almost exclusively in the hands of American 
tugmen; but after they were passed, our tugmen at various 
points in our inland waters, invested their money in wreck 
ing tugs, hydraulic pumps and other wrecking appliances, 
and trained a class of men who have become skilled in that 
work, and who will be useful citizens to the Dominion in 
other directions should their services be required; and 
having established this system, we are now asked, for aa 
empty sentiment which has no foundation in fact, to 
repeal our own policy, and throw these men out of 


_I believe we all desire. 
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employment and give the business in which they are 
engaged to our American cousins, If we are to 
adopt this policy, I believe in going the whole length. 
I do not believe in giving our neighbors one little item of 
privilege which they desire, and thereby’ entirely place 
Ourselves in their hands, If we have anything to exchange 
let us give them something which will be worthy of their 
acceptance so that it may Lring about the reciprocity which 
I think if we had that reciprocity 
which the hon Minister of Finance has spoken of in our 
inland waters at least, all those engaged in the wrecking 
business in our Canadian trade would be well able to hold 
their own with their American competitors ; but while our 
neighbors offer us reciprocity in wrecking they at the same 
time withhold from us the small privilege of the coasting 
business—the one small item of being permitted to tow into 
an American port a wreck which has been saved by a Cana- 
dian tug. I would ask my hon. friend who has distin- 
guished himself in the cause of humanity not to quarrel 
with his best friends, but to submit to their superior 
wisdom ; but if the Bill is to be pressed to a second read. 
ing, 1 propose to move a rider to the first clause to this 
affect: As soon as the Government of the United States 
shall accept the statutory offer respecting the coasting trade, 
contained in chapter 5 of the Revised Statutes of Canada 
so far as .he same may apply to the inland waters of Canada 
contiguous to the United States.” Ifthe Bill with this pro- 
vision is allowed to pass, we shall then see whether the 
American Government and shipowners are sincere in their 
desire to meet us in this matter, or whether they are throw. 
ing dust into the eyes of Canadians in pretending to give us 
something which is valueless to us in ordor that they may 
get something from us which is valuable totham,. I hive in 
a part of the couatry where there is a great deal of wreck- 
ing done and where there are several wrecking companies, 
anu | have never known a case of the Minister of Customs 
of Canada refusing the privilege to an American tug to 
wreck in Canadian waters, not merely where _life and 
property were in imminent danger, but where there 
were not, on its being proven that a Canadian 
tug was not at hand and immediately available. 
I myself have applied a dozen times within the last 
ten years on behalf of American wrecking tugs and ob- 
tained tor them permission to wreck in Canadian waters 
where life and property were not in imminent danger, 
because at the time Canadian tugs were engaged at a 
distance, either in Lake Huron or the Georgian Bay. 
The policy of the Canadian Government in this matter has 
been humane, liberal and generous, while that of our Amer- 
ican neighbors has been inhumane, illiberal and ungenerous, 
Their conduct to us in these matters has been of a character 
to rouse the indignation of those who live on the borders, 
and who see the petty way in which Canadians are harassed, 
not merely in this matter, but in every matter in which 
United States officials can harass Canadian citizens. I do 
not say that this is done by the United States Government. 
I think many of these things are done without the know- 
ledge of the United States Government, to affect local 
interests ; but it is in my personal knowledge, and almoat in 
my daily experience that the Canadian Government and 
Canadian officials, in all their dealings with Americans, set 
an example for courtesy and kindness that would be well 
worthy of their imitation; and to talk to-night of this being 
a generous Offer on the part of the Americans is only an 
assertion made by one who has not studied the subject with 
his head, but has only given to it the warm impulses of his 
heart. Jt was only yesterday that I received a letter from 
a gentleman who has lived many years on the Detroit River, 
and who is familiar with the wrecking business, in which 
letter he says :— 


‘When I wrote you some time ago regarding the wrecking business 


and stated that a much larger number of disasters ocourredin Oanadian 


waters than in American waters, I meant in the waters of thi® 
vicinity. 

‘<T have spoken to all parties interested in navigation in this part of 
the country and they all agree that it would be much better to let the 
wrecking laws remain as they are, for the very sound reason that the 
Americans wili benefit much more than the Canadians by the change. 

‘¢ The talk of inhumanity regarding the present wrecking laws is all 
nonsense. In my twenty years’ experience in this business I have never 
known the customs authorities to refuse a permit to American steamers 
to render assistance when life and property were in imminent danger. 

“ The only occasions that permits were refused were when Americans 
wanted to do the work themselves instead of employing Canadians. I[ 
hope Mr. Kirkpatrick will withdraw his Bill for you may be sure that 
the Americans would not be go willing to give reciprocity in wrecking 
if they were notsure that it would be more to their advantage than to 
the Canadians. Do you not think that it is pretty cheeky on the part 
of the Americans to include in their Bill, the Welland Canal? I presume 
they would also take in Georgian Bay and all Oanadian inland waters, 
I see that quite 8 numberof petitions favoring this measure, but I am 
very strong in my opinion that it would be better for Canada to let the 
wrecking laws remain as they are.’’ 

I trust my hon. friend having achieved his object in bringing 
his Bill before the House and the coustry, wili allow it to 
stand aud mature for future legislation, when the seeds 
which he has planted, and which have been referred to 
more than once to-night, will bear fruit; Jater on he will 
recognise the wisdom of this action, and will find that when 
the Government advise him to take a certain course, there 
is more in it than meets his ear and appears on the sur- 
face, and next year the hon. gentleman will be glad he 
took the advice of the Minister of Finance and thus gained 
on alarger scalo the objects which he desired and retained 


for himself the confidence and respect of his colleagues. 


Mr. CURRAN. I desire to say but a very few words on 
this subject. The hon. gentleman who spoke last told us 
that it is mercly a question of sentiment cr humanity 
which is involved io this matter, I may say that I have 
received from persons in whom I have very great confi- 
dence letters urging me to support the Bill and todo my ut- 
most to make it become the law of the land, and they pointed 
out to me that there wasa great deal more than mere 
sentimental interest at stake, In fact, they said that per. 
sons who have large interests in this country are 
very much in favor of the passing of such a law as that 
proposed by my hon. friend from Frontenac. However 
much these people may be interested in a pecuniary sense, © 
I know that each and every one of them is a patriotic | 
Canadian citizen, and that although their own interests 
may suffer for the time being, the reasons of public policy 
given by the members of the Administration who have 
spoken to-night will cause them to approve of the vote I 
am about to give. Iam satisfied that they will take into 
consideration the fact that the motives which induce the 
Government to cali upon their friends to withdraw their 
support from the Bill, are motives worthy of the considera- 
tion of every patriotic Canadian, and for that reason, and 
for that reason alone, I will have to vote against the pro- 
position of my hon. friend. 


Mr, CHARLTON, I desire, Sir, to add a few words—— 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, The hon, gentleman has spoken 
on the motion for the second reading of the Bill, ~ 

Mr, CHARLTON. I desire to make a personal explana- 
tion. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I object to the hon, gentleman 
making a speech. 

Mr, DEPUTYSPEAKER. Lunderstand the hon. gentle- 
man wishes to make a personal explanation. 

Mr. CHARLTON. I will leave you, Sir, to decide 
whether it is strictly a personal explanation or not. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, I object to another speech from 
the hon, gentleman. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER, The hon. gentleman has 
already spoken, 
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The House divided on motion of Mr, Kirkpatrick. 


YEAS ; 

Megsieurs 
Amyot, Fiset, Mitchell, 
Armstrong, Fisher, Paterson (Brant), 
Bain (Wentworth), Gauthier, erry, 
Béchard, Gillmor, Platt 
Bell, Girouard, Préfontaine, 
Bergeron, Godbout, Rinfret, 
Bergin, Guay, Robertson, 
Bernier, Hale, Rowand, 
Borden, Holton, Ste. Marie, 
Bourassa, Kirk, Scriver, 
Bowman, Kirkpatrick, Semple, 
Cartwright (Sir Rich.), Labelle, Shanly, 
Oasgrain, Lang, Smith, (Sir Donald) 
Choquette, Laurier, Somerville, 
Cook, Lovitt, Sutherland, 
Coulombe, Macdonald (Huron), Thérien, 
Dezaulniers, Mcintyre, Trow, 
Dessaint, McMillan (Huron), Turcot, 
Doyon, McMullen, Watson, 
Edgar, Meigs, Wilson (Elgin).—61. 
Ellis, 

Nays: 

Messieurs 
Bain (Soulanges), Foster, Moncreiff, 
Baird, Freeman, Montague, 
Baker, Gigault, O’ Brien, 
Bowell, Gordon, Patterson (Kssex), 
Boyle, Grandbois, Porter, 
Brown, Guillet, Robillard, 
Bryson, Henderson, oome, 
Cameron, Hesson, Rykert, 
Cargill, Hickey, Skinner, 
Carling, Hudspeth, Small, 
Carpenter, Ives, Smith (Ontario), 
Caron (Sir Adolphe) Jamieson, Sproule, 
Chapleau, Kenny, Stevenson, 
Charlton, Langevin (Sir Hector) Taylor, 
Cimon, Laurie, Thompson, 
Cockburn; MeCulla, Tisdale, 
Colby, McDonald (Victoria), Tupper (Sir Charles), 
Coughlin, McDougald, (Pictou), Tupper (Pictou), 
Couture, McDougall (0. Breton), Tyrwhitt, 
Curran, McKay, Vanasse; 
Davin, McKeen, Wallace, 
Davis, McLelan, Ward, 
Dawson, McMillan (Vaudreuil), Weldon (Albert), 
Denison, McNeill, Wilmot, 
Dickinson, Madill, Wilson (Argenteuil), 
Dupont, Marshall, Wilson (Lenncx), 
Ferguson (Leeds & Gr.), Mills (Annapolis), Wood (brockville), 
Ferguson (itenfrew), Moffat, Wright.—84. 


Motion negatived, 


M. FISET : L’honorable député de Verchéres (M. Geof- 
frion) n’a pas vote. 
M. GHOFFRION : M, l’Orateur, j’ai pairé. aveo ]’honora- 


ble député de Bonaventure (M. Riopel) de-sorte que je n’ai 
pas.le droit de voter sur cette.question, 


RETURNS ORDERED, 


Copies: of all correspondence, statements, petitions and other: docu- 
ments received by the Government, or any department thereof, with 
reference to the assumption by the Government of the cost of deepening 
the:channel of the River St. Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec, 
and with reference to the return of moneys expended in respect thereof, 
from out of the revenues of the port of Montreal, to a corresponding 
provision for the improvement of that port.—(Sir. Donald A. Smith.) 

Correspondence and petitions regarding a grant of public money to 
aidin the construction of a bridge over the Bay of Quinté at Bellevilie.— 
(Mr. Platt.) 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of the 
House. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What do the Govern- 
ment propose to take up to-morrow ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. We propose to take up the 
business on the Paper, 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Do they propose to go 
into Supply ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Not likely. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I would like to men- 
tion to the. Government that to-morrow, in the way of a 
motion, either a motion with respect to a matter of privi- 
lege or a motion of adjournment, I proposed to call the at- 
tention of the House to certain facts affecting the conduct 
of the returning officer for the county of Haldimand, 


Mr. JAMIESON. I would very much prefer if we could 


dispose of the next Order on the list of Private Bills to-night, 


We reached the other day the same stage as to-night, and 
it was then suggested to me by a member of the Govern- 
ment that it would be better to allow it to stand until to- 
night. I do not wish that this matter should stand over 
any longer. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I think I would meet the 
wishes of the large majority of the members of this House by 
moving the adjournment of the House. It is nearly eleven 
o'clock, and we may expect that to-morrow and the next 
day, being Government days, we will have to sit late. [ 
have no doubt my hon. friend will have more than two or 
three opportunities to have his Bill considered by the 
House. He need not be uneasy about that, for we will see 
that the opportunity is given him. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I would like to put a question to the 
hon. the Minister of Finance, though I am not quite sure if 
he will give me an explicit answer or not. Several enquir- 
ies have been made to me, which, not being in the confi- 
dence of the Government, I could not answer, as to whether - 


‘or not the Government intend to continue the lavish ex- 


penditure made for railway purposes during the current 


‘season, 


SirCHARLES TUPPER. Iam afraid my hon. friend 


will have to wait for the H3timates for that answer. 


Mr, FISHER. I thinkin view of the fact that this is 
the second time the next Order on the Paper has been 
reached and the Government have taken upon themselves 
to prevent discussion on it, they should promise some 
definite day on which that Order may be reached and 
thoroughly discussed. It has been frequently asserted that 
the temperance people have not brought this question up 
sufficiently early in the Session to have it thoroughly 
discussed and passed by this House; and if the House 
adjourns at this early hour to-night, jast as this Order is 
reached, I cannot refrain from throwing upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of thus blocking amendments to the 


Scott Act. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Iam certain the hon. gentle- 
man did not hear the remarks of the hon. the Minister of 
Public Works, in which he stated to my hon. friend behind 
me. that he: proposed to adjourn because the House was 
greatly fatigued by late sessions, but that he would take 
care a fall opportunity would be given to bring this ques- 
tion before the House. 


Mr. FISHER. If that is the promise of the Government, 
it is quite sufficient, but I would like to know when it is 
likely we will have that opportunity. The Government 
should fix a day, 


Motion was agreed to; and: the House adjourned at 
10.50 p.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuurspay, 19th April, 1888, 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS, 


THE INDIAN ACT. 


Mr, THOMPSON (for Mr. White, Cardwell) moved 
frst reading of Bill (No. 106) to amend “ The Indian 
Act,” chapter 43 of the Revised Statutes of Canada. 
He said: The object of the Bill is to make some strin- 
gent provisions as to the commission of half-breeds to 
treaty privileges, and the retirement of half-breeds from 
treaty privileges; also to make Indian lands in the different 
Provinces amenable to assessments for municipal taxes, and 
to enable them to be sold and conveyed by tax deeds; like- 
wise tomake more stringent provisions with reference to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to Indians, and to make 
provision in British Columbia for authority for the Gover- 
nor in Council to appropriate to the Provincial authorities 
the proceeds of fines for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Motion agreed to-and Bill read the first time. 


DEPUTY RETURNING OFFICER, CO. HALDIMAND. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Before the Orders of 
the Day are called, I desire to invite the attention of the 
House to a matter of which I gave notice last night ; and I 
may say that I propose to close my remarks with a 
motion, 


Mr. SPEAKER, What motion does the hon, gentleman 
propose to make ? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. A motion for adjourn- 
ment. I dare say the House will recollect that a few days 
ago I addressed a question to the Government in these 
words : 


‘t Whether Government are aware that one Charles Young, one of the 
depaty returning officers at the two elections held in the county of 
Haldimand, in February and November, 1887, and one of the parties at 
whose polls certain irregularities are alleged to have occurred, has 
served a term of imprisonment for theft in the gaol of the county of 
Brant, prior to being appointed deputy returning officer as aforesaid ?’’ 


To which the hon. Minister of Justice (Mr. Thompson) gave 
the following reply :— 


‘The Government are notaware that Charles Young served a term 
of imprisonment for theft in the gaol of the county of Brant prior to 
being appointed deputy returning officer They are informed that he 
has not. Mr. Oharles Yonng, as deputy returning officer, was not in 
any sense an officer of the Government; but we are informed that he 
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ig a respectable man, who has held several offices of trust and honor in 
the county of Haldimand, and that he was recommended for this office 
by several persons of credit, including ® prominent Grit politician. 
The only charge with regard to irregularities at his polling place was 
investigated and dismissed.”’ ; 


I will call the attention of the House to some remarkable 
features of that reply before I get through. In the mean- 
time I would like to submit a few statements bearing on - 
the question. The first of these is the sheriff's, dated from 
the sheriff’s office, county of Brant :— 


‘© BrantrorpD, April 4th, 1888. 


‘“ This is to certify that from the regular gaol books kept for the county 
of Brant,it appears that one Charles Young, of the county of Haldi- 
mand, farmer, was sentenced by Her Majesty’s regular court of Assize, 
on the 2nd of May, A.D. 1879, for the offence of stealing wheat, to six 
months imprisonment in the common gaol of the county of Brant, and 
duly served his term of imprisonment in accordance with the said sen- 
tence, and at and during the said period he was sentenced by the 
county judge’s criminal court toa similar period of imprisonment on 


| another charge, both sentences being concurrent. 


“ A, J. SOARFE, Sheriff of the county of Brant. 
‘ALFRED KITOHEN, Gaoler.”’ 


Tt will be observed this merely .establishes that a certain 
Mr, Charles Young has served a certain term of imprison- 
ment in the county gaol. Ihave here also the statutory 
declaration from the Dominion of Canada, county of Hal- 
dimand, as follows :— 


“T, Charles, Wesley Colter, of the town of Cayuga, county of Haldi- 
mand, Barrister-at-law, do solemnly declare that, in or about the month 
of March, A. D. 1887, I had a conversation with John A. Langrill, 
Esq., M D., who was returning officer for the electoral district of 
Haidimand at the Dominion elections, held severally on the 22nd day of 
February, A. D. 1887, and on the 12th day of November, A.D. 1887, at 
the office of James Mitchell, Hsq., and in the presence of Jameg 
Mitchell aforesaid, in the court house, in the village of Cayuga, in the 
county of Haldimand aforesaid, and during such conversation, I cen- 
sured said John A. Langrill for appointing improper and unfit men to 
act as deputy returning officers at said elections. 

‘The said John A. Langrill asked me to name any improper appoint- 
ments made by him, and I then and there named Charles Young, who I 
then informed him had been convicted of stealing wheat, and had 
served a term of imprisonment therefor. 

“The said John A, Langrill professed to be surprised at my infor- 
mation, and pretended he had no knowledge of this, but subsequently 
us appointed said Charles Young as deputy returing officerin November 
ast. 

‘‘And I make this solemn declaration believing the same to be true, 


&e. 
‘60, W. COLTER.” 


It will be noticed that affidavit No. 2 pretty well establishes 
the identity of Charles Young; but, for fear of any possible 
accidents, I have here a third affidavit made by a certain 
Timothy McMonagle, of the township of Oneida, in the 
county of Haldimand, who says: 


‘(T well know Charles Young who was imprisoned in the Brantford 
gaol for the larceny of wheat in or about the month of May, A.D. 1879. 
In conversation with the said Charles Young on the 14th day of April, 
1888, as to his imprisonment in the Brantford gaol for the larceny of 
wheat, atoresaid, the said Charles Young informed me that he had been 
imprisoned in the gaol at Brantford for the larceny of wheat for a term 
of six months. That the said Charles Young so imprisoned in the gaol 
at Brantford as aforesaid is the same Charles Young who acted as 
deputy returning officer at No. 4 polling sub-division in the township 
of Oneida, at the Dominion election held on the 15th day of November, 
A.D. 1887. I have lived in the township of Oneida, a near neighbor of 
the said Charles Young ever since the said Charles Young resided in 
the said township of Oneida, and I know of no other Charles Young. 
The said Charles Young never held any office of trust or responsibility 
in the said township of Oneida since he was imprisoned as aforesaid in 
the Brantford gaol. 
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‘¢ And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the 
game to be true, and by virtue of the ‘ Act for the suppression of extra- 


judicial oaths.’ 
“TIMOTHY MoMONAGLE.” 


Now, I have one or two things to say with respect to the 
answer I have received. It appears to me that there is no 
loophole of escape from these affidavits, and that it is 
clear and certain as anything well can be that Mr. Charles 
Young had served a term of imprisonment in the Brant- 
ford gaol for theft, prior to his being appointed as return- 
ing officer, first of all in February, and secondly in 
November. 


Mr. THOMPSON, Will the hon. gentleman stato the 
time of his imprisonment ? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I have already stated 
it three times. lt was in May or June, 1879. I think, 
when evidence of this sort is placed before the Minister of 
Justice, he might take the trouble to enquire or to com. 
municate with the keeper of the gaol or the sheriff, or any 
other parties he sees fit, in order to find out the state of 
affairs, and if the hon, gentleman had done so, he would 
not be in the position he now occupies when he states that 
due enquiry has been made, because no other deduction can 
be taken from his answer, and that this Charles Young had 
not served a term of imprisonment for theft. Moreover, 
I take issue in the strongest possible manner with the 
Minister of Justice in regard to this point. He states that 
Charles Young, as deputy returning officer, was not in any 
sense an officer of theGovernment. I say that is altogether 
an unworthy equivocation. The Government of this coun- 
try, for their own purposes, for purposes which I am not 
going to characterise now but which the House can 
imagine, took the power of appointing the returning 
officers into their own hands. They took those offices 
away from men who had discharged the duties tairly and 
weil, men who were known to the people and were respon- 
sible to the people; and are we to be told that the Govern- 
ment can appoint returning officers at their own will and 
pleasure, and can repudiate any responsibility for the 
action of the deputy returning officers who are appointed 
by those returning officers? Quod facit per alium facit per 
se applies here, at all events, whatever its application else 
where may be. The Government are respoxzsible in the high- 
est degree for the conduct of the returning officers and the 
deputy returning officers whom they may appoint. Thatisa 
doctrine which must commend itself to the common sense of 
every one in this House, and it is a doctrine upon which 
they must be judged. ‘The affidavit of Mr. Colter, the 
affidavit of the sheriff and the affidavit of a neighbor of 
Charles Young contradict the statements of the hon. gentle. 
man in every particular except one. They do not contra. 
dict his statement as to the fact that Mr. Young 
was recommended by persons of credit, including 
8 prominent Grit politician, I should like to see, and 
I think the House would like to see, and I know the elec- 
tors of Haldimand would like to know, who was the pro- 
minent Grit politician who recommended an ex-convict as 
a deputy returning officer in that county. Perhaps he was 
a practical humorist, and wanted to play a practical joke 
on the returning officer and those who appointed the re- 
turning officer for the county of Haldimand. Perhaps he 
was a cynical party, and, having seen the previous practice 
in the county of Haldimand, he thought that an ex-convict 
would necessarily be a good deputy returning officer for 
that county. But, as I do not know who he is, perhaps the 
hon. gentleman will give us bis name, and then there may be 
other affidavits in store for us. I shall not pursue that part 
of the subject any further, We calied the attention of the 
Government to the facts which have been disclosed as to 
the conduct of the returning officer, Woe have Mr. Colter’s 
swern affidavit that he went to the returning officer and 
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remonstrated with him on his appointing a person of this 
class to a semi-judicial office. We find that the returning 
officer, according to Mr. Colter’s affidavit, pleaded ignor. 
ance, and intimated that he wonld not do it again, and we 
find that, when November came, Mr. Charles Young 
was there as large as life discharging the duties of 
deputy returning officer, It appears to me that a re- 
turning officer who has so little regard for the 
decencies affecting his position, ought to be held to 
task by this House and by the Government who appointed 
him, and I think there will bea failure in the plain duty 
of the Government and especially in the duty of their judi- 
cial officer, the Minister of Justice, unless steps are taken to 
teach this returning officer that this House does not entirely 
endorse his action in appointing a man with the antecedents 
of Mr. Young to the responsible position to which he was 
appointed, I understand further that Dr. Langrill has also 
been an applicant for office, that he applied for the position 
of Superintendent of an Indian reserve which has been vac- 
ated by the death of Mr. McKinnon, Why has there been 
this delay in rewarding a gentleman who has been such a 
faithful servant of the Government ? Is it possible that it is 
because there is danger of a third election taking place in 
the county of Haldimand, and that Mr, Langrill and Mr, 
Charles Young are too important in their offices to be so 
soon dispensed with? I suggest to the Minister of Justice, 
as [ understand he has some amendment to the Election 
Act under consideration, to introduce a new clause providing 
that where two parties are applying for a position of deputy 
returning officer, both being equally competent on other 
grounds, the preforence should be given hereafter to ex- 
convicts, or, at all events, that ex-convicts should be allowed 
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to rank next to secretaries of Conservative associa- 
tions of the pattern of Mr. Dunn. Perhaps, Sir, © 
it may be their intention to institute some new 


decoration, some badge or other, to distinguish these worthy 
persons, [recollect my hon, friend from Northumberland 
(Mr. Mitchell) suggesting, when Mr, Dunn’s case was 
before us, that they might receive, with some propriety, a 
coat of arms, equal paris tar and feathers, in recognition of 
their services. Now, L would be sorry to have it supposed 
that I think Mr. Charles Young very much worse than his 
employers; for all | know to the contrary, Mr. Young may 
be a true penitent, and he is quite as likely to be a true 
penitent as many other persons much more highly placed. 
Sir, Governmont are now seized of the facts, Government 
now know, if they did not know before,—and I am surpris- 
ed that they were so very ill-informed—they now know—l 
think there is hardly any escape to be had from these affi- 
davits which Lhave read to the House--Government now 
know that a gentleman who, whatever his present state of 
penitence may be, had at one period of his existence so far 
forgot himself as to serve six months in a common jail, and 
this man was appointed twice over deputy returning officer for 
the county of Haldimand, in a very closely contested elec- 
tion, where it was known that the manipulation of a single 
vote might change the whole contest. And Sir, this was 
done by the returning officer, Dr. Langrill, who, be it re- 
membered, as [ am informed, is an applicant for office un- 
der this Government; it was done by him under formal 
remoustrance. If we were very charitable, we might sup- 
pose that it may have occurred once in ignorance, bat it 1s 
clear from these facts to which I have called attention, that 
it was done after:formal and repeated warning—warnipg iD 
the presence of witnesses. Now, Sir, it is in the power of the 
Government—they have ample power, they lead this House, 
they have a largo majority in this House—it is in their 
power to purge themselves from all accusation of com- 
plicity with their returning officer, if they so caw fit. If 
they chose, on this statement of facts, to inflict some pro- 
per punishment on the returning officer, euch as think he 


deserves for appointing such persons, why, Sir, no more an 
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need be said; if they fail to do that, Sir, we will know the 
reason why, and the country will know ihe reason 
why. For myself I await the explanations, such as 
they may be, of the Minister of Justice, IL reserve my 
right of further action, and I will now bring my remarks 
to a close by moving the adjournment of the House, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Thestatement which the hon. gentle- 
man has read in the Hansard of the 9th April, is a correct 
statement of what I said on that occasion with the excep- 
ion of asingle word; [ am not correctly reported in the 
expression that this gentleman was recommended by a 
prominent Grit politican; the expression | uscd was “a 
prominent Liberal politician.” Now, Sir, 1 do not intend 
to follow the hon. gentleman in the criticism which he 
made upon the Government generally, with respect to these 
returning offivers, 1 presume he expects from me a state- 
ment of how far the facts which he has laid before the 
House this afternoon—I rather hesitate to call them facts 
at present—the allegations which he has laid before the 
House this afternoon, were within my knowledge on April 
9th, when I made the reply which seems to have given 
the hon, gentleman umbrage, I may say, in the first place, 
as the hon. gentleman has been told before, that with re- 
ference to his general attack upon the returning cfficers in 
this country, with respect to his insinuations that 
convicts will be proper returning officers under the system 
that prevails to-day with regard to clectionsa in this coun- 
try, the statement is a somewhat extraordinary one, in 
view of the fact that although unusual numbers of petitions 
in controverted elections which took place a year ago, have 
been filed in the courts of this country, and have been in- 
vestigated, out of the very few, if any, charges that have 
been made against returning officers, not one, so far as my 
memory serves me, has been sustained, That, of course, 
does not deprive the hon. gentleman of the right which he 
exercises here; and on every opportunity, of attacking the 
Government, and insisting that they appoint unworthy 
persons to that position, and that they appoint partisans to 
that position, and that the persons whom they appoint 
exercise their powers unscrupulously on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada; but it will convince the country that 
unless hon, gentlemen opposite are able to show in some 
case which has been adjudicaied on, in which they have 
had the courage to make a charge, and they have had the 
proof to sustain it—it will convince the country that these 
charges are not quite worthy of the hon. gentleman from 
whom they come. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Asin the caso of Mr, 
Dann. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Asin the case of Mr. Dunn, whom 
the hon. gentleman and his friends had at the bar of this 
House, and against whom, after they had attacked him 
week after week, they had not the courage to offer a reso- 
lution of condemnation. Now, | may be entirely mistaken 
as to the duties and responsibilities to be attached to the 
Government with respect to deputy returning officers in 
this country, but it does seom to me that neither under any 
principle of the constitution, nor under any enactment on 
our Statute-book, has the Government any control with 
respect to the appointment of these officers, or any respon- 
sibility with regard to them. The Government, it is true, 
have the choice of returning officers, but when the return- 
ing officers have been appointed, the choices of something 
like eight or ten thousand deputy returning officers, not 
one hundredth part of whose names ever reach the Govern- 
ment, and over whom the Government have not the slight- 
est control. the responsibility with regard to these officers, 
I claim, rests entirely upon the reiurning officer who has 
appointed them, and not the Government that has appointed 
him. The remedy that is given, either to the candidate 
aggricved or to any elector that is aggrieved, is simple and | 


plain. Any public officer, returning officer, or deputy, is 
liable to indictment if he violates the statute or violates 
his duty, and every charge that can be made against him is 
to be investigated under a petition in which the accused 
shall have the advantage, that the hon. gentleman has 
taken good care this officer should not have this afternoon, 
the advantage of answering himself all charges that are 
formulated and prepared for him to answer. Now, Sir, 
while I claim with respect to these eight or ten thousand 
officers that we have no responsibility, we can have none 
as to their fitness or the reasons for their choice. I disclaim 
responsibility likewise for the information which may be 
given to any gentleman in this House who asks information 
as to their antecedents. When an hon. gentleman puts a 
question which the Government require me to answer, f am 
bound to give him the best information in my power. I 
gave on April 9th the full fnformation which I had with 
regard to this returning officer. I did not state that I had 
made an elaborate enquiry, I did not feal bound to do so. 
If no information had reached me with regard to this 
officer, I would have told the hon, gentleman that we had 
no information on the subject ; a3 the information reached 
me, so Il communicated it to the House, I gave the hon. 
gentleman all the information that I had, conceiving at the 
same time that it was as much out of place for the hon. 
geotleman—I say it, of course, with deference to his su- 
perior parliamentary knowledge and experience—as much 
out of place for the hon, gentleman to ask the Government 
if they knew that one James Young had served a term 
of imprisonment for thoft, as if he had asked 
that question about any other private citizen of the 
country who was not an officer of the Government 
at all and for whom we had no responsibility. Now, 
{ do not propose to say anything this afternoon with 
regard to tho affidavits which the hon, gentleman has read. 
His own sound sense and his sense of fair play will surely 
indicate to him that in so far as they are imputations 
against the returning officer, who was an officer of the 
Government, that officer ought to .have an opportunity to 
reply to them, and I shall be very much surprised, after the 
information I have received and after the information that 
has been laid before the House this afternoon, if the return- 
ing officer will not be able to give the hon. gentleman an 
answer that will make him feel he has been a little unjust 
in the statement he has made to the House this afternoon 
both as regards that officer and as regards the general 
atiack which has been made on the Government. As 
regards the question which I answered on April 9th, the 
hon, gentleman has not this afternoon called the attention 
of the House, if my memory serves me, to any ground at 
all for the imputation conveyed in that question. The 
House will remember that this person was a depnty return- 
ing officer, as the hon. gentleman has stated, in the elections 
in February and November of last year. The ground, and the 
only ground surely, upon which the hon. gentleman could 
fairly put a question upon the paper reviving a charge of 
theft against this person, ten years old and for which he 
served the full penalty that was put upon him, the only 
ground surely actuatiog any person of ordinary humanity 
and with any ordinary sense of justice was this, that the 
deputy returning officer had committed some wrong in the 
conduct of the election which justified the reproach of his 
former misfortune being called up against him and the 
conduct imputed to the Government even for its indirect 
connection with his appointment as returning officer. But 
I failed to hear this afternoon, although the imputation was 
conveyed in the hon. gentleman’s question the other day — 
becauso he intimated in the question that at this officer’s 
poll certain irregularities had occurred —vigorously as the 
returning officer was attacked and the deputy returning 
officer, I failed to hear the slightest justification for the 
hon, gentleman’s attack upon the character of either of 
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those men or upon the Government that appointed the re- 
turning officer, arising from any alleged irregularities in 
the course of the conduct of those elections. I need not 
remind the House that if any irregularity occurs the amplest 
opportunity exists for redress, and I suppose I need hardly 
remind the House that the hon. gentleman has made this 
impetuous attack and this unscrupulous insinuation at the 
very time when he gives us to understand these mattors are 
sub judice and the conduct of these persons is being inves- 
tigated in the courts. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I will answer the last 
remark made by the hon, gentleman, I am informed that 
irregularities occurred; I am informed that ballots were 
improperly rejected at that poll; I am informed that the 
county judge, on the recount, restored to Mr. Coulter the 
votes of which Charles Young had deprived him. 


Mr. LAURIER. The Government cannot get rid of the 
responsibility which properly belongs to them and which is 
charged against them to-day by my hon, friend. The fact, 
the shameful fact we have to-day that an ex-convict has been 
appointed the representative of the majesty of law and 
justice in an important election, is altogether in keeping 
with the system that has been adopted by hon. gentlemen 
opposite of selecting returning officers at their own sweet 
will and selecting irresponsible persons for the position. 
Common sense and common justice alike would require that 
those returning officers, those who by the nature of their 
office are to hold the scales of justice between contending 
parties, who are to give their fiat at the election, should be 
permanent officers of the law, sheriff's registrars, or such 
like persons who have characters to maintain and positions 
to uphold. But the Government have acted otherwise. 
Such, indeed, was the practice at one time; but 
in 1880 it was a feature of the Gerrymander Act 
that the Government should repeal that system and 
take to themselves the power to select their own men, 
their own creatures and their own favorites as the persons 
to stand fire between the contending parties. We have 
had that system in operation, and now have the result in 
the occurrences that have taken place. If we had perma- 
nent responsible officers of the law as returning officers, 
then the answer given by the Minister of Justice would ap- 
ply ; then he would say: The responsibility does not rest 
with the Government, but it rests upon the officers of the 
law who filled the position. But if the Government insists 
upon choosing their own creatures as returning officers they 
must be held responsible for the appointments made and 
for the result of thoseappointments. This is the true doc- 
trine which my hon friend has laid down to-day, and the 
Government stand convicted of having had aa one of 
their officers a man who at one time was an ex-convict, 
and he it was who was selected to stand fire between con- 
tending parties in a hotly contended election. If we desire 
to have a proper system prevail, we must revert to the sys. 
tem that prevailed at one time, and have permanent officers 
of the law as returning officers, What was the reason 
the old practice was abandoned? We had an oxplana- 
tion given at the time when the law was 
amended, we had an explanation given during 
the present Session. The reason given on both occasions 
has been that Conservative candidates would fail to receive 
justice at the hands of registrars and sheriffs, because they 
would be appointed by the Provincial Government, who 
might be men not favorable to the Dominion Government. 
The First Minister stated the reason several times. He 
said that if returning officers were to be registrars and sher- 
iffs appointed by the Grits of Ontario, Conservative candi- 
dates would have a scanty measure of justice. We can see 
what measure of justice is to be obtained by Liberals when 
returning officers are appointed—by whom? Not by the 
Dominion Government, but actually by ministerial candi- 

Mr, THompson, 


dates, We had this proved to be the case last year; Mr. 
Dunn was appointed returning officer at the instance of the 
ministerial candidate for Queen’s, N.B. Mr, Dunn applied 
to the ministerial candidate for the office, the candidate ap- 
plied to the Government, and Mr, Dunn was appointed, and 
we saw the result, We have heard the statement of the 
Minister of Justice, that, had Mr. Dunn been here, we would 
not have dared to attack him. Even if we did not dare to 
attack him, it did not follow that he was not guilty, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Mr. LAURIER. So guilty was he that the man who sat 
in this House by virtue of his warrant did not dare to come 
to Parliament a second time on that warrant, but went to 
his constituents again. Under such circumstances, so long 
as we have the present system prevailing, and so long as 
the Government will insist on appointing their returning 
officers, we are bound, we are justified in holding them 
responsible for whatever appointments are made under 
those circumstances, Since the Minister of Justice did not 
care to justify the acts of the returning officer, the Govern- 
ment stand responsible for the charges made against those 
officers. 


Sir JOHN A. MAQDONALD. The Government accept 
the full responsibility for the alteration of the law and for 
that provision of the law by which returning officers are 
selected by the Government of the day, on their respon- 
sibility and subject to their responsibility to Parliament 
for the appointments being proper appointments. That 
charge was forced upon us by our experience. We found 
that the Conservative party had no fair play in the Province 
of Ontario. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, Oh, oh. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes; the Government 
found in the selection of the returning officers, at all events 
in the Province of Ontario, that the screws were put by 
the Provincial Government on their officers, and that in 
the choice of a deputy returning officer they were com- 
pelled to select the sheriff or registrar with very few 
exceptions, and this, in their view, justified an alteration of 
the law. Those officers were chosen for the purpose and 
with the object of their political antecedents and political 
proclivities. The deputy returning officers were selected 
as if for the purpose of defeating the Conservative candi- 
date. We had this experience of 1878 and 1882, and we 
were obliged, in self-defence, to alter the law. Weare re- 
sponsible to the people of Canada, we are responsible to this 
House for making improper appointments, and as my hon. 
friend, the Minister of Justice, has stated, the proof that we 
have not made improper appointments is shown by the fact 
that although every kind of charge has been brought against 
the Conservative members and against other gentlemen 
interested in elections, for corrupt practices, and that 
though they tried to make out irregularities of every possi- 
ble kind, yet in those petitions no charge has been brought 
against the returning officers who were sclected by the 
Government. Can there be a more conclusive proof of 
the correctness and the propriety of the selection of the 
retarning officers than that fact? Surely amidst all those 
improper appointments as hon. gentlemen opposite allege ; 
surely if the returning officors were selected for the purpose 
of favoring the Conservative candidate, one returning 
officer might have been found who had committed wrong. 
Surely the hon, gentlemen opposite who have raked up 
those who they say were opposed to their candidates, some 
would have found some returning officer in whose conduct 
there was a fault and against whom there could be brought 
a charge. Sir, consider for one moment, forsooth, that the 
Dominion Government ro to have no choice in the return- 
ing officer and that the returning officers are to be instead 
the appointees of the Provincial Government. Now, there 
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was 8 good ground for appointing registrars under the old 
system in Ontario and Upper Canada, when the registrar 
held office during good behavior, but that does not apply 
to the present case. The registrars are not appointed 
during good behaviour now. They are the mere tools 
of the Government, or they may be made mere tools of a 
Government of strange political feelings who are resolved 
to exercise those feelings against those opposed to them. 
The sheriffs and registrars of Ontario are at the present 


time mere officers at the pleasure of the Provincial, 


Government, Now, Mr. Speaker, there is a check 
in Provincial elections against the impropriety of 
the condnect of those men in their capacity as 


returning officers, for the Provincial members, if thore is 
any impropriety, can complain, and the Government of the 
day are responsible to the Provincial Legislature. But the 
Provincial Government are perfectly irresponsible in any 
action that may be taken or any instruetions that may be 
given to any returning officer, be he sheriff or registrar. 
They are not responsible to this House. We can arraign 
a returning Officer, but we cannot arraign at the bar of this 
House the Government ofa Province, if they use their 
power over those officers while holding office during 
pleasure by saying: You must appoint Reform deputy re- 
turning officers, you must do this and you must do that. 
They cannot be held up to the bar of public opinion; they 
can be held up toa responsibility before this House, As 
servants of the Local Legislature, they are not responsible 
to us ; and I say there are gentlemen behind me who have 
felt in their own constituency the injustice they have 
suffered by this fact of the returning officers being politi- 
cally opposed to them and as being under a Govern- 
ment and holding office at the will of a Provincial 
Government also opposed to them. I say we are 
perfectly justified in self-defence in making that 
provision, and until it is shown that the choice of 
the Government has been improperly used ; that the return- 
ing officers have acted illegally ; that they have acted unfair- 
ly ; that they are liable to auy one of the charges that can 
be brought against them; ifthey have acted unfairly, un- 
til that is shown our justification is complete. I state here 
in my place that the Government are aware, from the re- 
ports received from constituencies in previous elections, 
that the «crew was put on by the Provincial Government 
and by members of the Provincial Government upon their 
own officers, as to the appointment of deputy returning 
officers,and that it was merely in self-defence that the Gov- 
ernment have acted as they have done in applying to Par- 
liament. ‘They have got the sanction of Parliament—of a 
previous Parliament to this—and if the Government have 
acted improperly I have no doubt that this Parliament re- 
presenting the people will repeal that law. Until that is 
done and so long as the law remains as it is now the Gov- 
ernment are perfectly justified, They must do it, they 
must make the selection of a returning officer, and as long 
as they make that selection with so little objection as to the 
personnel of thé returning officers and the conduct of the re- 
turning officers, I do not think the representatives of the 
people in the Dominion Parliament will hand over that 
power to the Provincial Government who are quite irres- 
ponsible as respects their action towards returning officers 
if appointed from Provincial nominees, 

Mr, DAVIES (P. H. I.) The right hon. gentleman, like 
an old parliamentarian, in making his rather impassionate 
address to the House, has been exceedingly astute and 
careful to avoid the special matter before the House. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I answered the speech 
made by your leader. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. HE. I.). He has not referred even in- 
directly to the charge made by the hon, gentleman from 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) and he has not 
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attempted to justify the Government for having sanctioned 
the appointment of this convict as deputy returning officer 
by Dr. Langrill. What has the bon, gentleman said? In 
his answer he has said that no charges were prosecuted in 
the courts against the returning officers, and therefore the 
system would be supposed to be a good one, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I did not say anything 
about courts. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. HE. I.). That in none of the petitions 
filed by members relating to the elections have any charges 
been brought against returning officers, and the hon, gen- 
tleman asked us to conclude from that that the system 
which prevails at the present time is an excellent one, The 
hon. gentleman knows that he did not change the old sys- 
tem whereby the officers of the Legislature were appointed 
as returning officers, because of any charges filed in the 
courts against those officers. No charges were filed in the 
courts against those officers under the old system. 


An hon. MEMBER. In 1878. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.J.) None were successful. The hon. 
gentleman cannot point out one where it was proven where 
there was any wrongdoing on the part of the returning 
officer. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Iam not so sure of that, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) The hon. gentleman turns round 
and he justifies the change he made in those appointments 
because he did not believe they were fair. How does he 
know ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I think the hon. gentle- 
man will find that in the case of the election of Mr. Laflamme, 
the returning officer was complained of. 


Mr. DAVIES (PE.1L.) That was not a returning officer, 
If you allow me, the hon, gentleman will see that it was not 
a returning officer at all. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Yes, yes. 
An hon, MEMBER. He was a deputy returning officer, 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.L.) Ho was a deputy returning officer, 
and the bon. gentleman will see that he was appointed to 
his official position as deputy returning officer by a Govern- 
meat favorable to himself. 


Mr. GIROUARD. No. 
Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Yes. 


Mr. GIROUARD. The returning officer in that case was 
not the one designated by law, but he was the one selected 
by the ministerial candidate, 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Which shows conclusively, if it 
proves anything positively, that the system of allowing 
members to nominate returning officers is a bad system, 
I accept the explanation given by the hon. member for 
Jacques Cartier as the most convincing condemnation of 
the present system. But, Sir, the hon. First Minister 
sought to bolster up his rather weak argument by a state- 
ment which I regretted to hear him make, He tricd to 
lead his followers to believe that he had to change the 
whole system of appointment of returning officers because 
he could not bring them to the bar of this House and 
punish them if they had done wrong. The hon. gentleman 
knows well that if a sheriff or other officer is appointed as 
returning cfficer, he is under our law and is amenable to 
the jurisdiction of this House. 


Sr JOHN A. MACDONALD, I did not say that. 
What I said was that we could not bring the Government 
of Ontario. 


Mr. DAVIKS (P.H.I.) Ofcourse I am bound to accept 
the explanation of thehon, gentleman, butI wish to tell him 
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that he was universally understood on this side of the 
House —— 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No, Icould not be so under- 
stood. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.EI.) On this side of the House he 
was universally understood, and my ears entirely deceived 
me if he did not expressly say that one of the reasons why 
he had to change the law was that under the old system 
the returning officer could not be brought to the bar of the 
House ard punished, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No; Hansard will prove it. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.B.I.) The hon. gentleman says—and 
in that he follows the line of argument taken by the hon. 
Minister of Justice—that we ought to be satisfied with the 
present system because as a matter of fact, in the petitions 
which have been filed, no charges have been made against 
the returning officers; but the hon. gentleman knows right 
well that the partisanship which a returning officer can 
exercise and the injustice which he can inflict on one of the 
candidates, can be very great and very reprehensible and 
still may not be such as to bring him withia the provisions 
of the criminal law. The hon. gentleman knows right 
well that returning officers were censurable and censured, 
one after another, for improperly returning or withholding 
returns for partisan purposes. The hon. gentleman knows 
that days and days were taken up by hon. gentlemen of this 
House complaining of the injustice with which they were 
treated. The deputy returning cfficer is not a semi-judicial 
officer, but he is a judicial officer, and is very often much 
more important than the returning officer, because he 
decides what votes shall be accepted and what rejected, and 
his decisions cannot be appealed from except to the county 
judge. But this is to some extent a departure from the 
main question before the House. I think there was one 
universal feeling of regret when the hon. Minister of Justice 
resumed his seat because he refused to condemn tho appoint- 
ment of this returning officer or to express regret that such 
aman had been appointed. Itis surely desirable, in the 
interest of good government and common decency ard 
justice, that those who have been punished as common rogues 
should not be appointed to positions of honor and credit ; 
and when such a depiorable thing takes place, and no lan- 
guage that can be construed into condemnation and censure 
falls from ministerial lips, what will the public believe, and 
what will that man himself believe? He will believe, as 
Dunn believes, that his conduct is such a8 meets with the 
approval of the Goverament. The hon. First Minister 
asked us, when Dunn was brought before the bar of this 
House, why did you not move a motion of censure 
upon him? Because the hon. Minister of Justice 
told us beforehand what would be the fate of 
any resolution that we should move. He told us 
that the case was sub judice, and when we challenged 
the correctness of his decision, our motion was voted down. 
There has been no public scandal or disgrace in the history 
of Canada for twenty-five years which has sunk so deep as 
that scandal of that man Dunn, who, in defiance of all law 
and decency, returned a man to this House who was 75 
votes below the other candidate; and the conduct of that 
returning officer, if it was not openly justified, was palliated 
and excused when he was brought before the bar of this 
House. What would have been the use of our moving a 
vote of censure? He was condemned by every man who 
wants to see fair play and justice, The newspapers every- 
where have condemned him; and it remained for the hon. 
Minister of Justice alone to palliate and excuse such conduct 
in this House, There has been no answer, or attempt at an 
answer, to the charges brought by my hon. friend. The 
only apology the hon. gentleman made to the House was 
that the reporter had reported him as having stated that 

Mr, Daviss (P.H,I.) 


this man was recommended by a ‘Grit politician,” while he 
had used the expression, “ Liberal politician.” The hon, 
gentleman was challenged to name him, and he has not 
named him yet; although having made the statement he 
did, I think he was bound to give the name to the House, 
in order that the party with which we have the honor to 
be connected may know whether this man was recommend- 
ed as the hon. gentleman says, or whether the hon. gentle. 
man was misled in his statement, and is misleading the 
House in making it. 


Mr. McNHILL. My hon. friend has said that it was left 
to the hon. Minister of Justice alone to defend the conduct 
of returning officer Dunn who was at tho bar of this House. 
I think it was not left to the hon. Minister of Justice alone, 
but it was left to the people of the constituency who havo 
defended him in the verdict they have since rendered. My 
hon, friend said further that hon, gentlemen opposite had 
bitterly complained of the conduct of returning officers for 
not sending in the returns of candidates, and because on 
that account the returns were not registered as they ought 
to have been. Why, Sir, we heard hon. gentlemen opposite 
get up one after another and denounce the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery because he withheld the returns which 
they alleged the returning officers had sentin. It is very 
difficult to know what would ke satisfactory to those hon. 
gentlemen. I happen to know that in the case of my owu 
election contest, the Government went out of the consti- 
tuency and selected the sheriff of the county as the return- 
ing officer. One would suppose from what hon. gentlemen 
have said that would have been eminently satisfactory to 
the Reform party; but what did we find? We found the 
members of the Reform party in my constituency solemnly 
meeting in convention and passing a reso'ution denouncing 
the partiality of the sheriff. So that it is absolutely im- 
possible to imagine what is to be done to satisfy hon. gentle- 
men opposite, The appointment of the sheriff, which they 
say ought to be done, is not satisfactory to them. Perhaps 
some hon. gentleman will now rise in his place and tell us 
exactly what the Government ought to do. 


Mr. DESJARDINS. I should like the friends of the 
Opposition in the Province of Quebec to hear the fiery 
denunciations in this House of anything that is not strictly 
correct, for we see in the bye-slections that are now going 
on that the Local Government, although bound to appoint 
returning officers according to the law, are going behind 
the returning officers, and foreing them by threats to 
change every one of their deputy returning officers who 
are not of the stamp thoy need to carry the elections. I 
could cite precisely what has happened yesterday. A very 
respectable man in Sault au Recollet had been appointed 
deputy returning officer, but was notified by the 
returning officer that he could not continue him in office 
because the Liberals were not satisfied with his political 
creed, 


Mr, LAURIER. Who was the returning officer ? 
Mr. DESJARDINS. Mr, Philiatreault, and the deputy 


returning officer who was forced out was Mr, Cyprion 


Corbier. 
Mr. LAURIER. What is Mr. Philiatreault ? 


Mr. DESJARDINS. He is the registrar of the county, 
and he was forced by the Liberals to appoint their own 
tools. This is the way hon. gentlemen opposite act, who 
are so ready to denounce the Government. 


Mr. CARGILL. I regret very much that the names of 
bpeople should be brought up here when no proof is 
trought that they are guilty of wrongdoing. They do 
hings differently in Ontario, Let aon. gentlemen opposite 
examine the record of the Government of Oatario, and he 
will find that they not only appoint returning officers who 
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have been convicts, but also justices of the peace who have 
been inmates of the penitentiary. It is all very well for a 
man to have the power to take money out of your pocket, 
but these men, occupying a quasi-judicial position, have the 
power of depriving a man of his personal liberty. No men 
should be selected to administer the law who are not men 
of honor and capability. In addressing a meeting in my 
county, I made the statement that the Government of 
Ontario had not only appointed as justices of the peace men 
who could not write their own names, but they appointed 
men who had been inmates of the prison and the peniten- 
tiary. Well, I was interrupted by a‘man at the meeting 
who complained to the chairman that I had no right to 
expose him, because he was a justice of the peace and had 
been an inmate of the penitentiary. He said that happened 
years ago and that I should not have exposed him. His 
case was one of those that confirmed the statement I made, 
Hon, gentlemen opposite are supporting this motion for the 
purpose of exposing a man who may have at one time in 
his life been unfortunate and yet be a good man to-day— 
and I believe the men the Government appointed to these 
positions were not the worst appointments the Government 
made in that matter. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). ‘There is one point to which 
I desire to call attention in connection with this matter. 
I do not wish to follow in the wide range that has been 
taken, but simply to call the attention of the House to this 
fact. It is evident that in the matter now under discussion, 
the House and the country were, at a previous date, misled 
by the answer the hon. tbe Minister of Justice gave to the 
question then put. I thought to-day that the hon, gentle- 
man would have stated he had been misinformed, as he 
practically, I think, accepted the statement set forth in the 
affidavit, I thought he would have regretted having led 
the House and the country to believe, from the information 
he had received, something which was not strictly in accord 
with the facts; but I regret to ond he took the line of rather 
seeming to justify his answer. I think the House is entitled 
to know from whom the hon. gentleman received his infor- 
mation, Of course, it was open to him at the time to have 
taken the ground that the question was not a proper one to 
be asked, and have declined to answer; but he answered it, 
and answered in such a way as to lead the country to believe 
that the hon. member for South Oxford, who put the 
question, had been misinformed. Now we find that the 
statement of the hon. member for South Oxford is support- 
ed by affidavits, the correctness of which the hon. the 
Minister of Justice does not pretend to deny, but expresses 
his willingness for the time being to accept. We are 
therefore entitled to know on what information he based 
his answer. Was it the returning officer for Haldimand 
who gave it to the hon. gentleman. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I will answer the hon. gentleman 
when he sits down. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The answer which the hon. 
gentleman gave leads me to believe that there must be 
some m'sapprehension in the whole matter. When he told 
us that he was informed Charles Young had not served any 
term of imprisonment, and that he was further informed 
he had held several offices of trust and honor and was re- 
commended for that office of deputy returning officer by 
several partisans of the Grits, he must have received his 
information from some one. That person should have been 
carelal to give the correct information, and we cannot but 
regict that he did not do so. The hon, gentleman will have 
to be more careful the next time as to whom he addresses 
for information. I do not wish to enter into the charges 
mzde with reference to the action of the Ontario Govern- 
ment with regard to appointments of magistrates or with 
reference to other questions that came up. I do not think 
the hon, the Minister of Justice will take that line, We 


are dealing with a certain question that ought to be decided 
on its merits; and if wrong has been done in any 
other case, that does not make this right. The hon. 
the Minister cf Justice will hardly venture frankly to 
say what the answer he gave would imply; he would 
hardly attempt to justify the conduct of the re- 
turning officer for the county of Queen’s. I do 
not believe there is a respectable gentleman in this 
House who will justify, in his heart of hearts, the conduct 
of that returning officer. The hon. member for Bruce (Mr, 
Cargill) tells us we changed our base. He tells us we first 
complained that the returning officers did not do their duty, 
and then that the returning officers did do their daty but 
that the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery did not, Well, 
both charges were made. We claim that the writs were de- 
layed by the returning officers in many cases, and then we 
charged the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery with delaying 
the publication of these writs, ‘lhe hon. gentleman then 
says that we are never satisfied, and that there is no way of 
pleasing us, and would lead the House to believe that 
we were finding fault when there was none to be 
found. He asked what would please these hon, gen- 
tlemen. Well, Sir, nothing less will please us than 
that justice and fair play should be done, That is 
what they ask, and if they are enabled to secure 
that by reason of a majority on the other side, they are 
prepared to vote down whut is right and just and fair, they 
can at any rate maintain their rights as members of Parlia- 
ment and rise in their place and protest against the un- 
fairness which is manifested, against the injustice which is 
done to them severally and collectively, as has been 
done by this Government. The Government, as we have 
it here, in view of the numbers supporting them, ought to 
be able to do right, they ought to be able to discharge their 
duties in a proper way; and, if it is correct that this re- 
turning officer was notified prior to the appointment of this 
individual, before the last general election, and, as it ap- 
pears, agreed that, if the charges which were made against 
him were true, he was not a fit person to be appointed, the 
Government must see that they appointed a gentleman 
whose appointment it is admitted was not in the public in- 
terest, I do not desire to say anything more on this ques- 
tion. I did not know that my hon. friend had any 
affidavits in reference to this matter, but, in common with 
other members, I have heard the testimony which has been 
adduced, I have heard the answer of the Minister of Justice, 
and I think, in the light of the affidavits which have been 
produced, it would be right for the Minister of Justice to 
say that he accepts them or that he does not accept them, 
and if he does accept them, that he should express his 
regret that he was misinformed, and that he consequently 
misled the House in regard to this matter, if the facts 
which have been recited are correct. 


Mr. FREEMAN. I would not have risen to say one 
word on this subject but for the accusation which these 
gentlemen have thrown out to this side of the House. The 
hon. gentleman says that a majority on this side of the 
House are prepared to vote against justice and right. [ 
am one of that majority. Let me tell the hon. gentleman 
that I am prepared to vote and that I do vote for justice 
and right just as often as he does, and that these sccusa- 
tions are not only ungentlemanly but are uowise, and 
should not be thrown across to this side of the House, that 
we should not be told that we are prepared to vote against 
justice and right. Let us examine the record, and it will 
be found that we uphold justice and right as much as they 
do on the other side. Last Session I listened with some 
amazement to the accusations which were thrown against 
us, and against the Government especially, as to their con- 
duct in the election of February, 1887. I presumed, as a 
matter of course, that those hon. gentlemen had 
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some grounds for those accusations, and I thought 
that, when they got the opportunity, they 
would substantiate those accusations, They declared 


that all they wanted was the opportunity. They 
said: Give us the opportunity, and we will show you 
how you have behaved, we will show you that the consti- 
tuencies have been deceived and that they are now waiting 
for the opportunity to return members to support the 
Opposition in place of the members now supporting the 
Government. They got the opportunity in many cases, and 
how many more have they now than they had last Session ? 
Have they one more? On the contrary they have less. 
Did they get any more voters in the constituencies in which 
they returned the same members as they had before ? Were 
any more voteg-recorded in favor of the Opposition than 
there were in favor of the Government? No, Sir, it was on 
the contrary. Wherever an opportunity was offered to the 
people, there was a larger number of voters who recorded 
their votes for those sitting on this side of the House, and 
I may say also that in every case those hon. gentlemen have 
failed to substantiate their charges or their contentions. 
Does that show that they have justice and right on their 
side? It is just the opposite. When they brought up this 
returning officer from Queen’s, N. B, they made a spectacle 
of themselves when they had that man before the House. 
With all the legal power and legal knowledge and legal 
wisdom which they had arrayed against that man, they 
showed themselves to be perfectly imbecile in regard to that 
charge. I contend that, with all these facts before them, 
it is unwise and it is improper and it is insulting for them 
to throw their charges against us, and to say that we vote 
for what we know to be wrong and unjust. What is the 
charse which is brought against this deputy returning offi- 
cer? It is that at one time of his life he did wrong, and he 
was punished for it. Perhaps if every hon. member on that 
side of the House had been dealt with according t? his 
deserts, many might have been punished. At any rate, if 
this man was guilty, he paid the penalty, he paid it to the 
public and to the law, and there has been no charge that he 
did not do right since that, there is no charge that he did 
not discharge his duties properly as a deputy returning 
officer. What do the hon. gentlemen assert that the Govern- 


ment should do? The last speaker said that he 
wished the Minister of Justice to say, I have 
do.e wrong, and I am _ sorry. Did he suppose 
that the Minister of Justice would take that course? 


For several years I was returning officer, and I made my 
own appointments, and I never asked the Government whom 
they were pleased or displeased withas regards deputy re- 
turning officers. All [studied was tosee that | had deputy re- 
turoiog officers who would do my work well. That is what 1 
looked after. I never asked what the man had done before, but 
was he prepared at that time to do my work well, so that 
the Government would bring no charge against me, and the 
candidates would bring no charge against me, and the pub. 
lic would bring no charge against me. That was tho object 
I had in view, and I venture to say that this returning 
officer who has been referred to in this case had the same 
object in view, and, if this man who was appointedas a deputy 
returning officer did his work well, the returning officer 
was justified in appointing him, and these hon. gentlemen 
bave nothing to complain of. If tho deputy returning 
officer has done wrong, let him be brought to the proper 
tribunal, and no man would be more desirous than myself 
to see that he was punished if he did not carry out his duty, 
These deputy returning officers should always do their duty, 
and should be punished if they do not. {1 think this dis- 


cussion is a thorough waste of the time of the House. If 


this man, at some time or other, stole anything or com- 
mitted any other crime for which he was punished, he paid 
the penalty; but, if he has done any wrong in this par- 


ticular case, bring him before the proper tribunal and 
Mr, FREEMAN, ss 
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punish him. The cause of my rising to-day, however, was 
the continual throwing out from that side of the House of 
statements that we are frauds on this side, that we support 
injustice in place of justice. Dare hon. gentlemen tell me 
that outside of this House? They dare not do it, and what 
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| they dare not do outside of the House, as gentlemen they 
ought not to do inside of this House. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The hon, gentleman opposite has 
asked me a question, He has said in effect that he ex- 
pected me to state to the House that J had been misled in 
the statement which I made and that I had accepted the 
statement which was put before the House this afternoon. 


If he had followed my remarks, he would have observed — 


that I expressly reserved myself from accepting the state- 
ments which were put before the House this afternoon, and 
which was sprang upon the House by the hon. gentleman, 
because I think the persons who are referred to 
ought to have an opportunity of answering those state- 
ments. Ido not want to be misrepresented as to anything 
I may have said, and I may therefore state that 1 gave the 
best information to the House which was in my possession 
at the time. Ido not think the question which the hon, 
gentleman put is one that should have been asked. I think 
it is not a question in regard to which the Government 
has any responsibility, but, notwithstanding that, I should 
be very sorry to have misied the House, but if the state- 
ments which have been put before the House now are cor- 
rect, I was misled myself. Still, I think that these 
people should have an opportunity of replying to them 
before we come to any conclusion, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. With the permission 
of the House I will lay on the Table these three affidavits 
so that hon, gentlemen may inspect them, 


Mr. RYKERT. You had better keep them, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. No; TI leave them for 
the information of the Minister of Justice, who desires, as 
1 understood him, to investigate the matter. 


Mr. RYKERT. They don’t amount to much. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. They simply amount 
to this, in my opinion, that they are the clearest possible 
proof that a man whom it was a disgrace to place ina 
position of justice, has been plaecd there. With regard to 
some remarks that have been made on the other side, par. 
ticularly by the last epeaker or two, I will just simply say, 
that they are tantamount toa declaration within the minds 
of those bon, gentlemen that ex-convicts are fit and proper 
returning officers. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, No, no. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Oh, they do not think 
ex-convicts are fit and proper persons for returning officers; 
then let the Government deal with this returning officer 
who has appointed such. The First Minister, however, 
asked a question of this House to which I will venture to 
offer a suggestion. The First Minister declared that Pro- 
vincial Governments were not fit persons to be intrusted 
with the selection of men to act ag returning officers, that 
they put pressure on returning officers to appoint proper 
deputies—that, I think, was hiscontention ;—tnhat therefore, 
in self-defence, he had taken it into his own hands, which 
is the same as saying that he had assigaed to the minister- 
ial candidates the task of selecting the returning officers 
who were to sit in judgment on them, and that was his pre- 
ference. He asked the House, what is the alternative? 
Well, I say there are several alternatives. It would be 
possible, I think, although, I do not desire to mix up our 
judges too much with these things—it would be possible 
to allow officers of the judiciary to select the returning of- 
ficers ; it would be possible to allow such @ court as this: 
a court composed of the warden, representing the people 
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of the county ; a judge, representing the Dominion Govern- 
ment; and the sheriff of the county, or the registrar of the 
county, an appointee of the local Government, to select a 
returning Officer; with either of such reasonable impartial- 
ity would be obtained. That impartiality will be obtained 
under the present system, no human being believes. 


Mr. MoNEILL. I wish to make a personal explanation. 
I wish to say with regard to the remark of the hon. member 
for South Brant (Mr, Paterson), that I never heard until 
to-day, neither did any hon. members sitting near me hear 
until to-day, the charge against returnirg officers that they 
had withheld returns, On the contrary, we understood that 
the chief charge against the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
had been that the returns had not been sent in, and that he 
had withheld them. 


Mr. EDGAR. The Minister of Justice has risen twice in 
his place and addressed the House, since the charge was 
made by the hon. member for South Oxford, and he has not, 
so far as I have heard, nor has any member of the Govern- 
ment expressed the slightest regret, that a returning officer 
of the Government, after he had been formally notified of 
the character of this deputy returning officer, should have 
appointed him again. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is all very well 
to say that we must wait till the other side is heard. But 
surely when an hon, gentleman of the position and stand- 
ing of the hon. member for South Oxford in this House, 
makes a statement of that kind, in his placo—— 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. And he knows it, 


Mr. EUGAR. And when, more than that, he brings 
affidavits and shows a primd facie case, surely the Minister 
of Justice who holds that high position in which he has 
great responsibility before the people of the country, surely 
he ought at least to be able to say. Well, if that be true, I 
exceedingly regret it. But we have not had one word of 
that kind from the hon. gentleman or from any ef his fol- 
lowers in this House. The First Minister has seemed to 
justify the whole thing from beginning to end, his followers 
have done the same. The hon, gentleman from Nova 
Scotia, who made such a warlike speech a moment ago, 
states that he would not find fault with any returning 
officer, and he could not be found fault with, so long as he 
did his work well. Ofcourse, this man in Haldimand did 
his work well, therefore he should not be found fault with. 
But the debate took a little wider range, and the hon. 
member for North Ontario (Mr. Madill) told us about some 
appointments to office made by the Ontario Government in 
his county. Well, Sir, perhaps hon. members may have 
observed that in the Province of Ontario, when the Treas- 
urer was making his budget speech the other day, he an- 
nounced that certain defalcations had been discovered in 
the Treasury, and he was pressed urgently by the leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Meredith, in that House, to say what 
he had done upon discovering the defalcation, and when he 
was pressed he said, without giving names—lI do not know 
the names myself—that an officer had been dismissed from 
the service on account of that defalcation, and he had since 
been taken into the service of the Dominion Government. 


Mr. PATTERSON (Essex). My hon. friend has referred 
to the remark of the Firat Minister, He forgets that my 
hon, friend from Oxford made a certain charge, which was 
in reply to the Minister of Justice. They both confined 
themselves to a specific case. Then the leader of the 
Opposition got up; he did not touch on that case, but he 
went into generalities, enlarging on that subject, and the 
First Minister, in reply to the leader of the Opposition, 
confined himself to that reply. Now, I do not know about 
the other Provinces, but I challenge any member of the 
Opposition from the Province of Ontario to stand up in his 
place and name the appointment of a returning officer at 
the last general election that he considers objectionable. I 
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would like him to get up and enumerate a case where 
the present Government did not select officers who were 
worthy to be selected. I recollect, in the debates in 1882, 
when the law was changed, that the First Minister stated 
then that it was not his intention to exclude the sheriffs 
and the registrars, except in cases where these men, appoin- 
tees of the Local Government, had proved themselves un- 
worthy partisans. And they have not been excluded. In 
my part of the country they are invariably chosen, and I 
shall not sit here and allow to go to the country these 
general statements, without getting up and contradicting 
them. As an illustration, there are two by-elections pend- 
ing to-day in the Province of Ontario, and [ ask, Who 
is the returning officer in the riding of Kent? Whois the 
returning officer for Russell? In Kont, it isthe sheriff of 
the county, and in Russell, it is the registrar, and these men 
are appointed, not because they are Ontario officials, but 
because their moral character and standing in the com- 
munity justify this Government in selecting them for the 
position. That is the trae ground upon which the Govern- 
ment are acting, and I believe they are thoroughly justified. 


Motion to adjourn the House withdrawn. 


THE AUDITOR GENERAL, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that the report of the 
Committee of the Whole on resolution respecting the salary 
of the Auditor General, be now received. 


Motion agreed to. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that the said resolution 
be now read the second time and concurred in. He said: 
As I stated to the House, the Government held very strong- 
ly, indeed, the necessity of the Auditor General occupying 
an entirely independent position. He was a parliamentary 
officer, and did not occupy the position that other officers 
occupied, and the moment my attention was drawn to the 
fact, that, in bringing him under the operation of the Super- 
annuation Act, it appeared to have the effect of placing a 
certain amount of governmental control over that officer, I 
felt that it was a matter that required further consideration. 
It was suggested, subsequently, that in the meantime we 
should ascertain what measures were necessary in order to 
remove entirely any such objection, and I suggested that 
the object would entirely be accomplished by piacing the 
offiser under the operation of the Superannuation Act, ex: 
cept as regards two clauses which appear to give a certain 
amount of governmental control. But I was greatly sur- 
prised to find, on referring to the discussion that had taken 
place in this House, that hon, gentlemen opposite and not 
this Government were entirely responsible for having placed 
the Auditor General under the operation of the Superannu- 
ation Act. I holdin my hand the original Act passed in 
regard to the Auditor General. The Act is to be found in 
the Acts of 1878, page 47: 


‘The Acts 33 Vic., c. 4, and 36 Vic., c. 32, and 38 Vic., c. 9, provid- 
ing for the superannuation of officers employed in the public service of 
the Dominion, shall apply to the Auditor General and officers, clerks 
and other persoas employed in his office.” 


So there was no necessity, so far as the present Auditor 
General was concerned, for any Bill. He had the benefit of 
the Superannuation Act, and under the authority ot the Act 
placed on the Statute-book by hon. gentlemen opposite 
when he was appointed, he has been paying regularly his 
amount ; but it was in relation to his successor, as this Act 
had been dropped out of the Revised Statutes, that it be- 
came necessary to re-enact it. I now propose to meet the 
difficulty by providing in this Bill that the Superannuation 
Act shall apply to the Anditor General, except to two 
clauses which seem to give the Government a certain 
amount of control over officers, 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I think that is decidedly 
desirable. Ofcourse it is very desirable that the Auditor 
General should have the benefit of the Superannuation Act, 
but care should be taken to provide that occasion could not 
be seized by any Government to deprive that officer of his 
position ; it is very important, I am bound to say, that 
this care should be exercised. 


Mr. EDGAR. I am sure the Finance Minister must 
admit that when explanations were made with respect to 
the provisions of this Bill neither he nor any of his 
colleagues were able to give the explanation he has just 
made, 


Sir CHARLES TOPPER. Thatis so; our attention had 
not been drawn to it. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I confess that I was not aware that 
the Auditor General was entitled to superannuation under 
the Act of 1878, under which he was appointed, I think 
hon. gentlemen opposite will admit that it is sufficiently 
difficult to bear in mind the statute laws, without being able 
to recall Acts repealed. The Act was repealed in the re- 
vision of the statutes, the view of the revisers being that 
the Auditor General was under the Civil Service Act, and 
therefore the Superannuation Act applied. But that was a 
mistaken view, because he is not a member of the civil 
service and is not covered by the Superannuation Act with- 
out being especially mentioned. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Supposing, as it is 
possible, that the Auditor General became too infirm or 
too old to properly discharge his onerous duties,how would 
you act in that case? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I think in that emergency 
the Government would be compelled to take action and 
assume the responsibiltty of appointing some officer to dis- 
charge the duties of the office until Parliament could be 
consulted. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You would call upon 
Parliament finally by formal Act to dispose of him. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. [think so, no doubt of it, 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Because it is impor- 
tant that the Auditor General should be strictly an officer 
ae | and only be removable as judges are remoy- 
able. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Exactly so. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE AND AUDIT ACT. 


House resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 89) to 
amend the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act, chap. 29 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada,—(Sir Charles Tupper.) 


(In the Committee.) 

On section 4, ; 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How oxactly is that 
Treasury Board now composed ? Are there not some con- 
siderable alterations in it ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, It consists of the Minister of 
Finance, who is ex-officio chairman of the Board, the Min- 
ister of Justice, the Secretary of State, the Minister of 
Customs and the Minister of Inland Revenue. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Is that all? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. And one to be appointed by 
ne rode, who at present is the Minister of Public 
orks. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It is in fact a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council composed of four members 
Sir OHARLES TUPPER. 


and one holding office on what I shall term “ good be- 
haviour.” 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. At least one removable 
officer. 


_ Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. Yes. 


; On section 6, 


Mr. EDGAR. With reference to that clause there isa 
large and important omission I think. Some words are 
omitted from the old thirty-fifth clause, There is an alter- 
ation in the month, and the date is changed from the 3lst 
of October to the 30th of September. I suppose that isa 
matter of convenience, Several words are left out after 
“ June preceding.” The words left out are: “ For the inter- 
est and management of the public funded and unfunded 
debt, for the civil list, and all other issues in the financial 
year.” 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The only alteration is to 
provide for sending to the Auditor all accounts before the 
30th of September instead of the 31st October. 


Mr. EDGAR. There is evidently a clerical mistake 
because some very important words are left out of tho old 
section after the words “ June preceding.” 
one of the greatest advantages of having the Auditor 
General’s report was that he should comply with the section 
as it stood? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPHR. I shall consider that matter 
and we will postpone that clause in the meantime, 


On section 7, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Thatis referring to public 
accounts to be laid before Parliament, andit is amended by 
striking out the words, “Such accounts to be countersigned 
by the Auditor General.” That is according to the present 
practice. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is the reason or 
the object of the countersigning ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, It never has been done, as 
the Auditor General considers it unnecessary, and it has not 
been done because it has not been foand of any advantage. 

On section 8, 

Mr. EDGAR. What is the change? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The department prepares the 
appropriation account on the 30th September instead of 
the 31st of October. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. This makes the report 
a month earlier, Is that the only change? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes. It omits by what 
department such accounts should be prepared and rendered 
to the Auditor. 
ment is bound to prepare its own avcounts. 


Mr. EDGAR. In the amended section 40 there is an 
omission of the words, “provided always that the Auditor 
General may, if he thinks fit, require the said department 
to transmit to him, in lieu of said balance sheet, a certified 
statement showing the actual disposition of the balances.” 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. This amended section omits 
the special statement, and requires that outstanding bal- 
ances shall be accounted for not later than the next finan- 
cial year. It is more clear and positive than the old see- 
tion. The amended section 43 enacts by what officer the 
appropriation account of each department shall be signed. 
The old section merely stated that it should be signed 
by the proper officer. The old section 44 provides that the 
accounts shall be examined to see whether the payments 
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are supported by vouchers or proofs of payments. The | Civil Service Act provides that no additional sum can be 


amended section is more explicit. Under it payments are 
to be supported by vouchers required by this Act, and by 
proofs of payment. 


On section 10, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. This section amends section 
48 of the Act. With regard to the matters to which the 
Auditor General shall call the attention of Parliament, the 
old Act states that he shall report cases in which it appears 
tohim that a grant has been exceeded. The words, “ it 
appears to him,” are omitted in the amended section, so as 
: require him to report all cases. It leaves no option to 

im. 


Committee rose and reported progress. 


THE ADULTERATION ACT. 


House resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 47) to 
amend the Adulteration Act, chap. 107 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada,—(Mr. Costigan.) 


(In the Committee.) 
On section 1, 


Mr. COSTIGAN. The first change is made on the re- 
commendation of the chief analyst, so as to provide that 
such articles as baking powder shall be included in the term 
“food,” According to the ruling of some of the judges that 
term does not include such articles, and therefore, we could 
not reach baking powder that might be found to be of a 
dangerous character. The second change makes the term 
“ analyst” include any member of the examining board and 
any assistant analyst to the chief analyst at Ottawa. It is 
considered that the members of the board ought to 
be as well qualified to give evidence in the courts 
as the analysts to whose qualifications they certify. 
The reason for taking the power under clause 5 is that the 
vote given by Parliament from the administration of this 
Act is a limited vote for the services to be performed, It is 
necessary to obtain these samples all over the country, and 
have them sent either to the local analyst or to the chief 
analyst at Ottawa. Instead of appointing a new class of 
officers outside of the service, to whom salaries would have 
to be paid, it is proposed to take the power of designating 
some Officer already in the service whose salary might be 
supplemented by a small appropriation from this vote. 


Mr, LAURIER. It seems to me you take larger powers 
under the Bill. Under the Act, as it exists, you are limit- 
ed to employing only inspectors and deputy inspectors of 
weights and measures. By this Bill you take power to ap- 
point special officers. 


Mr, COSTIGAN. Sure that power is there; cases do 
occur where it is necessary to exercise that power, and we 
find it very inconvenient not to have it, I am quite willing, 
Where you could 
not get a suitable man in some localities, it would be well 
to have the power of appointing one, but I do not insist 
upon this, 

Mr. LAURIER. I do not know whether the amend- 
ment is called for or not, but the amendment does not seem 
to be consistent with the explanation given by the hon. 
Minister. 


Mr. COSTIGAN, This Bill would give the power to add 
these additional duties to the duties of any of the officers, 
and this power is not given inthe Act. The Act does not 
give the power of doing what it is the intention of the 
Government to do; that is, to take a portion of the amount 
appropriated by Parliament for the administration of the 
Act to pay for this additional service. Clause 51 of the 


paid to any member of the Civil Service. 


Mr. JONKHS (Halifax). It would be better if the hon. 
gentleman would explain each section by itself. 


On section 1, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Has the hon. gentleman not 
got the power under the Act to add any article that he 
wants by Orderin Council. I would like a definition of the 
word food. For instance, the hon. gentleman speaks of 
baking powder. Does that come under the term food? 


Mr. THOMPSON. A decision was given that the article 
of food could only be defined to be something that could be 
consumed in its then condition. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Every article that can be 
consumed in its then condition would come under this 
definition ? 


Mr, THOMPSON. I think so. 


On section 2, 


Mr. EDGAR. I understood the hon. gentleman to say 
that this amendment was introduced in order to enable the 
Government to appoint existing officers to do this work, 
rather than appoint new officers. The amendment, 
however, does not agree with that explanation, but gives 
the power to the Government to appoint any person for 
that purpose. That would be giving the Government rather 
a dangerous power. Is it desirable to take up people all 
over the country and appoint them for this purpose, giving 
them compulsory powers of inspection? The Government 
is asking for power to give to anyone at all, without dis- 
crimination, these complete powers. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. The hon. gentleman objects to that 
art of the clause which proposes that the Government 
shall have the power of appointing others besides those 
named, When the leader of the Opposition calied my at- 
tention to that, I said that I did not consider that feature 
of the Bill important and I would strike it out. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). That will strike out the whole 
clause. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. I wish to add something to the clause. 
I-was explaining the whole matter when I was asked to 
take this section by section. Iam quite prepared to strike 
out these words: 

And any person specially appointed by the Minister of Inland Rev- 

enue. 
But I stated before that we have the power to give these 
additional duties to the officers named in this Act, but, on 
account of section 51 of the Civil Service Act, unless we 
make some provision here, we have no right to take any 
money to pay them out of the money which is voted in re- 
gard to the adulteration of food, and other things. I pro- 
pose to add this: 


The prohibition contained in the first paragraph of section 51 of the 
Act concerning the Civil Service of Canada shall not extend to officers 
rendering service under this section. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Does the Minister propose 
to give these officers any extra pay? 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). You propose to give extra 
pay to your own officers ? 

Mr, COSTIGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Perhaps the hon. gentleman 
will explain ? 


Mr. COSTIGAN. When I add these additional duties to 
those already performed by those officers, by using them I 
save the necessity of creating a staff of new officers, and the 
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duties can be performed much cheaper than they could by 
appointing new men. It is thesame principal which I have 
adopted in regard to the inspectors of gas, I do not think I 
have appointed an additional inspector of gas, or if any, very 
few, as the duties have been performed by the officers already 
appointed. Whenever the position of a gas inspector was 
open, I appointed an officer of my department, if there was 
one in the locality, and paid him $1U0 or $150 or $20U 
to discharge the duties of gas inspector in that district. 
Under the Act gas inspectors might be appointed at salaries 
ranging from $800 to $1,200 or $1,400 a year. I have not 
disturbed those officers who were already appointed, but, 
instead of creating new appointments, 1 have added these 
new duties to the local officer, with some advantage to him 
and with a saving to the country. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). But this is only, as I under- 
stand, for the procuring of samples. That is all which this 
‘overs ? 


Mr. COSTIGAN, Yes. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). How mauay samples are pro- 
cured in any one year in any special division? Take the 
Paris Division of Inland Revenue, how many samples were 
procured there during the last year ? 


Mr. COSTIGAN. I might say a few words more in 
order to obviate the necessity of all the objections which 
may be raised. The hon, gentleman is mistaken if he is 
under the impression that such an officer is to be appointed 
in every Inland Revenue division throughout the country. 
That would involve a considerable expense, and the quanti- 
tity of samples obtained would not justify the extra re- 
muneration; but it is not intended to apply that principle 
all over the country, even in the employment of our own 
officers. The appointment will perhaps be confined to one 
man for a Province. There may be one for Ontario, who 
will do the whole of that work for the additional amount 
paid to him; and there may be one for Quebec ard one 
for the Maritime Provinces. Surely the hon. gentleman 
cannot see anything objectionable in that, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). But [ understand that the 
Minister has struck this provision for a special officer out. 
We are now discussing the pay ment of the officers of InJand 
Revenue. Surely it is not the intention to allow one 
officer to go all over the country and procure samples. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. An officer will go where it is neces- 
sary for him to go. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). Suppose the case of Hamil- 
ton, the Minister would not ask an officer to go from Ottawa 
to Hamilton, for instance, but he would tell the officer in 
Hemilton to get the samples. That officer would not 
require any additional salary for doing that. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. IfI require samples in the city of 
Hamilton, I certainly want to have the power to send an 
officer from the city of Ottawa; and if I require samples 
in Montreal, I want to have the right to send an 
officer from Toronto to Montreal to get the samples, An 
officer in Montreal might do the work, but there may be 
cases where the officer from Toronto would get the samples 
much better than the officer in Montreal, and vice versa an 
officer going from Montreal to Toronto, who was not known 
to the merchants there, would get the samples better than 
one who was known in Toronto. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I understand that the Minis. 
ter is willing to strike out the provision in this Bill to 
which reference has been made, He was proposing to do 
one thing, but now he wishes to take power to use an officer 
in Ottawa or anywhere else for this extra work. It seems 
tome that the Minister cannot carry this out without addi- 
tional expense by instructing the officers in the different 

Mr. Costigan, 
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nland Revenue divisions to de the work, and, if he hag 
officers whom he cannot trust in the public interest to assist 
in carryiag out the Adulteration Act, they should be 
changed, It should not be necessary to send an officer 
from Ottawa to other parts of the Dominion. We ought to 
be able to trust our officers, and they ought to be able to do 
this work, and should be willing to do it, and, if the officer 
does the work in his own division, there is no reason for him 
to require extra remuneration, If it should be desired to 
send an officer from Ottawato Nova Scotia or New Bruns. 
wick, it might be a nice trip for the officer, but how will 
the ends of justice or the efficiency of the carrying out of 
the statute be promoted by that? Itis clear that this is 
supposing that the officers in the different divisions are not 
fit to be trusted in carrying out the provisions of the Act. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. Ifthe hon. gentleman wants to criti- 
cise and find fault, I cannot help it. Have I said a single 
word to justify the statement that I have not confidence in 
my Officers ? 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Yes; when the hon. gentle- 
man says that he might have to send an officer from Ottawa 
to Hamilton, it must be because he has no confidence in his 
officer there. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. No. The hon. gentleman jumps toa 
conclusion which is not warranted. I said it might be bet- 
ter to send an officer from Ottawa to Torunto, or from any 


one division to another, to obtain the samples, because a 


stranger can get the samples much better than those who 
are known in the place itself to be officers of the depart- 
ment. Then the hon. gentleman states that I was quite 
willing to strike out that clause which gives me power to 
appoint anyone outside of my own staff to do this work. I 
say at once that Ido not want to take that power, that is 
to strike out, The Government is limited now to imposing 
these duties on the officers named here, officers in regular 
standing, and belonging to the department in one branch 
or another, JI still hold that in imposing on these officers 
additional duties, we have a right to ask the power to pay 
them a small remuneration in consideration of these ad- 
ditional duties. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) What words does the hon. gen- 
tleman propose to add for that purpose? That is the point, 


Mr. COSTIGAN. As I said before to the hon. gentleman, 
when my attention was called to it by him, I consulted the 
Minister of Justice on this point and on all the points in the 
Bill, The words to be added are: 

The prohibition contained in the first paragraph of section 51 of the 


Act concerning the Oivil Service of Canada shall not extend to officers 
rendering service under this section. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The effect of that is that you 
may pay your officers an extra amount for doing this work. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. An additional amount for their serv- 
ices. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). That is what I object to. 


Mr. COSTIGAN, Parliament laid down this principle 
before. The Civil Service Act does provide that, if you 
come to Parliament in any one case, notwithstanding that 
olst section, or even in that 51st section, and state that A, 
B or C, civil servants, have two or three thousand a year 
salary, and if you place a sum in the Estimates to pay them 
a thousand additional for some additional duty, Parliament 
votes the sum to those officers, The same reason we give 
now. I take these men with small salaries, and I want to 
pay them out of the fund voted by Parliament for the ad- 
ministration of that branch for which the services of these 
men will be utilised, I ask power to pay a small proportion 
of that vote to supplement their salaries, instead of being 
obliged to ask for their whole salary for that particular 
purpose. 
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Mr. JONES (Halifax), The practice hitherto pursued of 
adding to the salaries of civil servants in that way, has just 
been taken exception to by the hon. member for Brant, and 
I think myself it is a very undesirable practice, and the 
sooner we put a stop to it the better. But it appears in 
this case that the hon. gentleman is asking the sanction of 
this House to appropriate money voted for that purpose to 
increase the salaries of the officers of his own department. 
Now, I do think, with all due deference to the Minister, 
that the officers of his department should do the work 
allotted to them within their hours of duty—and I do not 
suppose that they are very frequently worked beyond that 
time—without any additional remuneration from any other 
branch. This practice that is growing up of asking the 
House for an increased vote for such and such a person in 
the civil service, for services done, or supposed to be done, 
and very often only supposed to be done, so far as we con- 
sider the question, is a practice that should be condemned 
most emphatically by every member of this House. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. I do not think the hon. gentleman 
has clearly understood me. The salaries of our excise 
officers are voted by Parliament. The Estimates provide 
for a certain amount for the administration of that par- 
ticular branch of my department, coming under the Act for 
the Prevention of the Adulteration of Foods and Drugs. 
Now, I am not asking Parliament for any more money. 
Parliament has voted the money for the administration of 
that Act. I have power to appoint collectors of these 
samples all over the country, and give such a salary as by 
Order in Gouncil may be approved of, and that will be paid. 
I do not want to incur such an enormous expense as that 
would be, simply because the clause in the Civil Service 
Act provides that these accumulated salaries shali not be 
paid. I want to take the House into my confidence and 
say that, insiead of taking money—not new money—I do 
not want any more money, because Parliament has voted 
the money already to enable me to administer that Act. I 
want Parliament to understand that instead of appointing 
anew man,asI may do, and which the Civil Service Act 
does not prevent me from doing—instead of appointing a 
man at $1,000 to go and collect these samples, the vote 
you have given me already enables me to administer the 
law, Therefore, I want Parliament to understand that I 
am going to impose this duty upon our present officers, 
already in our department, and I am going to take a small 
amount of the money that you voted for that purpose, 
and pay a portion of their saiary out of the vote. I do not 
ask you to give me a new sum of money to increase the 
salary of these men; I only want authority to use the 
money you have placed in my hands for the administration 
of the law in that way. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) The hon. gentleman has ex- 
plained the point very clearly, and possibly in some cases 
the principle may be defensible, Ithink I understand him, 
but it amounts to this, and it is a belief which has per- 
meated very deeply the official mind, that no man who 
holds an office to which a salary can be attached, can 
be asked to cross a T or dot an I, or do anything! 
that is not in the bond, without being paid extra. 
Now, the objection which my hon. friend to my 
left submitted was thir, that the hon. gentlemen will 
ask an official having certain defined duties, with a fixed; 
salary, to do a little work which is not strictly within 
his department, and then ask us to pay him for it. 
For every additional act they ask us to pay an extra 


oc - adi 


that, but my impression is that they have not got half 
enough to do, in some cases. It may be unfortunate that 
it is so, the hon. gentleman may have to pay a largesalary, 
& man may be necessary in a certain place, and the duties of 
the office may not be sufficient to occupy all his time, but 
you have to pay himasalary. The hon. gentleman is carry- 
ing out the principle that if you ask any one of these men, 
who have very few duties attached to their office, to do one 
single thing that is not in the scope of the appointment he 
must pay them extra for it. Ido not think that is a desirable 
thing todo, I do not think their duties are very onerous, 
and they might be fairly asked to do that without 
additional pay. 

It being six o’clock the Committee rose. The Speaker 
left the chair. 


After Recess. 


House again resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 
47) to amend the Adulteration Act, chap. 107 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada. (Mr. Costigan). 


(Iu the Committee.) 


Mr. EDGAR. The Minister of Inland Revenue has ex- 
plained that the amendment he proposes would enable him 
to pay officers in his department, who are already in re- 
ceipt of salaries, an additional sum for work in which he 
might employ them in connection with the Inspection Act, 
and he proposed to do this without placing a sum in the 
Estimates. Theopinion is entertained very largely on 
this side of the House that members of the Civil Service 
should be paid enough to secure their time, and not be con- 
tinually asked to do other work for which extra pay must 
be granted. The hon. gentleman says the country will not 
lose anything by adopting his proposition, because pay- 
ment will be made out of special sums appropriated by 
Parliament for carrying out the Adulteration Act. Surely 
if he pays them in that way, he is appropriating their time 
which should be given to another service, and they should 
not be paid for both services. There will be no saving, 
directly or indirectly, effected by paying the men out of cne 
fund more than another. The principle is objectionable as 
well as the practice. 


On section 3. 


Mr. COSTIGAN. The same reason applies to this 
change in the law that I gave in connection with the first 
clause. It has beon decided by the courts that if an article 
to be submitted to analysis be sent out of the district where 
it was taken, it is questionable whether that will stand. 
The chief analyst takes the ground that it would bo better 
that people should be free to submit samples to any of the 
analysts. One analyst might be a better authority ona 
particular article than another, and for that reason as well 
as for the reason that it is important that any analysis 
should be legal, this section has been framed. 


Bill reported, read the third time and passed. 


CHIGNECTO MARINE TRANSPORT RAILWAY. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved the second reading of 
Bill (No. 101) to make further provision respecting the 
granting of a subsidy to the Chignecto Marine Transport 
Railway Company (Limited.) 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Any appropriation of public 


sum of money. It may be right that should be done, | money looking to the development of the natural channels 
but my impression is, and it is the impression of'| of trade, is, of course, a defensible measure; but it appears 
many members of the House, that many of the officials! to me, looking at this undertaking on its merits, that it is 
in the hon, gentleman’s department, serving in the| an utter waste of public money. I have never yet seen or 
outlying parts of the Dominion, so far from being over- heard any man in the Maritime Provinces, familiar with 
worked, are very much underworked. I may be wrong in| the trade of that part of the country, who entertains the 
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opinion that any good will result from the expenditure of | served in the Imperial Navy. He was asked his reasons for 


money to build the railway contemplated under this Bill. 
The hon, Minister of Finance last night mentioned that 
an eminent engineering authority in England, a Mr. Fowler, 
had expressed an opinion as to the feasibility of this work. 
I have no doubt whatever that that was the case, because 
there can be no doubt that the work can be completed if 
you are disposed to spend sufficient money. 
very well that ina great enterprise of this kind where 
there is a large subsidy concerned, that when people go to 
England where money is cheap they will go toan engineer 
of the eminent character that I have no doubt this gentle- 
man is and submit a project to him and he will say it is 
quite feasible. Hedid not goso far as to pronounce tho 
same hopeful opinion as to the working of that railway, 
nor did he give us any information regarding the opinion 
of any eminent or prominent authority with respect to its 
usefulness in the future. Itis in that aspect of the case 
that I think it is unfortunate the Government are com- 
mitted to this expense, I suppose they are bound to go on 
and I do not intend to delay the House by offering further 
opposition to it than merely to say I regard it as an 
unnecessary expense and I cannot allow it to pass without 
recording my opinion against it. 


Mr, WELSH. I quite agree with the words that have 
fallen from the hon, member for Halifax (Mr. Jones). I 
think it is a work that is unnecessary, and that is my private 
opinion. I know the place well. I know Baie Verte and I 
know there is a rocky strand where you have to go for five 
miles from shore before you get twenty feet of water. I 
would like to know how you will build this railway. If 
you build it on the principle of a marine slip you will find 
great difficulty. Any person in this House conversant 
with the shipping interests knows that there are very few 
marine slips so perfect that they can take a ship out of 
water and take her on the rocks on to the slip without doing 
her aninjury. I say that in taking a ship out of water, 
say a ship of 1,000 tons, loaded or unloaded, and conveying 
her overland, the chances are that the ship will be badly 
injured, If this Bill passes I hope there will be a clause 
inserted that the company will be liable for any damage or 
injury done to aship during transport. I notice that this 
company applied for a charter seven years ago and that they 
got what they asked for. I find that a few years after they 
applied for an amendment to that Act. They obtained the 
amendment seven years after the passing of that Act 
granting them all they asked for, and without their putting 
a spade in the ground or having a shilling paid 
out they asked this House for further amendments. 
I think that is pressing the matter rather close. The 
hon. the Minister of Finance stated the other 
evening that everything comes to those who wait, and 
I think those gentlemen who applied for an amendment to 
the charter are acting upon that principle. [ think it is a 
bad principle, where a company after seven years comes a 
third time applying to this House for farther concessions 
or for further grants in some way or other, that we should 
grant it until they do something. In looking over the list 
of promoters of this scheme I do not find many shipowners 
among them, Every hon. gentleman in this House knows 
that some ten or twelve or thirteen years ago there was an 
agitation for a Baie Verte Canal, and this was agitated for 
a number of years. Finally the Government of the country 
appointed a commission to take evidence as to the feasibility 
and chance of success for that canal. I think that the result 
of that commission was that the canal was not warranted, 
that it was not feasible and that it would be of no service. 
I myself remember being in court when the evidence was 
taken. Iremember the evidence of an old man, Captain 
Salmon, I think his name was, who had been engaged in 
the Bay of Fundy trade for several years and who had 

Mr. Jones (Halifax). 


We know 


objecting to the canal, and he said he would sooner 
go the long route than he would attempt it if there was a 
navigable river across this isthmus. It was a large tidal 
basin, that there was a great rise and fall of tide, and it was 
full of rocks and shoals—more dangerous for navigation 
than any part of the world, I suppose. He was asked what 
was hisreason. He said: A fog; and when they asked him 
what was the fog, he said: I have been there and I mean 
it. Sir (somebody) Young, I think it was, asked him how 
thick the fog was ? and he said: I have seen the fog so 
thick that I could make a looking glass of my hand, I 
think that istrue. If this Bill passes I would like to have 
a clause in it to the effect that the company should be liable 
to any damage or injury sustained by any ship transferred 
by that railway. I know well and any person acquainted 
with shipping knows, that if you build a ship the foreman 
must look after her to keep her in proper position when 
she is building, so liable is she to strain from undue 
weight on any one section. If a ship is so difficult to keep 
in position when she is not moving, how difficult isit to get 
her out of water onto a marine slip and how much more 
difficult it is to take a ship out of water and take her 
20 miles over land and drop her into the Bay of Fundy. 
I really believe that it will be more than the third time 
the House will be troubled with this kind of thing, for I do 
not imagine that any capitalists will invest money init. I 
should like another clause in the Act, and that is, that the 
company shall not commence operations until they have a 
subscribed capital of a million of money, I remember, 
some years ago, that a company got a concession to build a 
railway from the same part of Nova Scotia. They com- 
menced operations, employed a large number of men, level- 
led.a lot of the road, and all of a sudden the gentleman who 
got the charter was not to be seen; he was non est. Theo 
poor people he employed were done out of their money for 
their supplies and labor, and the man had gone away. 
What was the consequence? The consequence was that 
the Government had to undertake this work and pay the 
people. Suppose this gentleman who comes here three 
times asking for concessions commences work, employs men 
and incurs liability, and the people get nothing, will the Gov- 
ernment have to pay it? 1 suggest to the Minister of Fi- 
nance that the company be not allowed to commence oper- 
ations until a million of capital is paid up, so as to secure 
liabilities, and to prove this a bond fide enterprise. I believe 
if it was a bond fide enterprise they would not, after being 
granted the concessions they asked in this House, after seven 
years come this time for the third concession, and without 
having invested, as I believe, one dollar. All this work is 
costing the country money, and [ think there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Minister of Finance to keep our ex- 
penses within bounds, and to check it. It is my will that 
this policy should be carried out, and that the expenditure 
of public money should be lessened, and the expenditure of 
public money for useless purposes should be put an end to, 


Mr, ELLIS. This is undoubtedly a purely experimental 
work ; I think there is no railroad or marine slip of this 
character in the world; and it is certainly quite an under- 
taking for this country to make such an experiment, The 
navigation there is open only five or six months in vhe year, 
and that is all the time this marine railway can be used. 
However, the Government appear to be committed to it, 
and all I desire to say in the matter is that I think it should 
be distinctly understood on both sides of the House that 
this undertaking cannot be regarded by Maritime Province 
men as in the interest of the Maritime Provinces. It may 
turn out so; but I think there are many things that we are 
agreed on are necessary for the Maritime Provinces, and 
should be proceeded with before this work. Therefore, I 
desire as one representative of the Maritime Provinces to 
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disclaim the idea that this can be absolutely and purely for 
Maritime Provinces purposes, and it ought not to be charged 
to us as undertaken solely for the benefit of the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Mr. EDGAR, So far as Ontario is concerned, I think that 
Province can stand a little further delay and investigation 
of the matter, and therefore it should not be shouldered on 
us. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I can hardly allow the 
measure te be carried, after what has been said, without 
making a statement to the House. I would remind the hon. 
member for Halifax (Mr, Jones) and the hon. member for 
Queen’s, P.H.I. (Mr. Welsh) that they are six years too 
late in the speeches they have addressed to the House to- 
night. This Parliament deliberately six years ago adopted 
the policy of giving a certain amount of aid for securing 
the construction of this work, after the matter was put 
fairly and distinctly before the House; and fiom that hour 
down to the present, although certain modifications and 
extensions of time have been asked, not one dollar additional 
has been asked by the promoters of this enterprise over 
and above what Parliament deliberately sanctioned six 
years ago. So much for that part of the question. Now, 
Sir, why did the House sanction this work? I can under- 
stand the position of the hon. member for Halifax perfectly 
well, The hon. gentleman wants to prevent the construct- 
ion of this work in the interests of his own constituents, 
He wants every vessel sailing from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to be compelled to pass by the port of Halifax, 
to make a friendly call at that port, and leave a little 
money there on its way to New York, Boston, or Port- 
land. But I consider it the height of ingratitude on 
the part of the hon. member for Queen’s to stand up 
here and oppose a measure which, if it is going to benefit 
one part of this Dominion more than another, will benefit 
the island on which he lives. Why, Sir, it will give to the 
great article of export of that island, potatoes, a value 
almost equal to the amount of the duty that now meeis 
them in the United States. It will enable the large fleets 
with which Captain Welsh is identified—if he will allow 
me to use his name—to make two or three voyages be- 
tween Charlottetown and Boston and New York, for every 
one that it can make as matters stand to-day, 


Mr. WELSH. No. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Why, Sir, I am not attempt- 
ing to offer to the House, on a question of this kind, my 
Opinion in opposition to that of a gentleman who is per- 
fectly familiar with navigation on the water ; but that hon. 
gentleman has had no experience in navigating his ship on 
land, 


Mr. WELSH. No, and I do not want to. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Heis no authority on the 
question of taking his ship over land for twenty miles, 
The hon. member for West Ontario (Mr. Edgar) objects to 
this work. The fact is, I have cannon in front of me, can- 
non to the right of me, cannon to the left of me, and can- 
non in all directions—Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
and Ontario, all bound to crush this enterprise. Now, Sir, 
what is the fact? This policy of having the means of 
sending ships from the Gulf of St. Lawrence into the Bay 
of Fundy is not a policy of mine. I did not propound it to 
this House, It was propounded to this House by gentle- 
men who had more interests in ships and more interest in 
the traffic of the country, than any of the gentlemen who 
have addressed the House, great as their interests are. 


Mr, MITCHELL. Will you name them? 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I will. I will name Sir 


Hugh Allan, the chairman of the commission which recom: | 


mended this work, and I will give the hon. member for St. 
John (Mr. Ellis) a name that will command respect in the 
Province of New Brunswick for many years to come, as it 
has for many years in the past. I will give you the names 
of the foremost men of every section of this country—of 
Ontario, of Quebec, New Brunswick—all charged with 
the important duty of reporting for the consider- 
ation of the Government, and for the information 
of Parliament the value of having the means of transferring 
vessels from the Gulf of St. Lawrence into the Bay of Fun- 
dy. That commission, Sir, was composed of Sir Hugh 
Allan, its chairman; of Col. Gzowski, a distinguished engi- 
neer, and a man whose knowledge of trade and business is 
widely known and respected in this country ; Mr, Calvin, a 
gentleman who had a great interest in all questions con- 
nected with inter-provincial trade, and who understood this 
question about as throughly as any gentlemen here; Mr. 
George Laidlaw, a man of high attainments and great 
ability ; Mr. Garneau, from Quebec, a merchant of high 
standing, whose opinion would command respect every- 
where; Mr. Stairs, of Halifax, a gentleman whose name 
only requires to be mentioned where he is known to com- 
mand great and unqualified respect; and Mr, Jardine, of 
the Province of New Brunswick. Now, Sir, what did these 
gentlemen say? That there was no object in shortening 
the distance from Quebec to the Bay of Fundy? Let me 
read to the House what they did say : 


‘¢ Inseparably connected with the growth of intercolonial trade is the 
construction of the Baie Verte Canal.” 


Mr. MITCHELL, Canal, not railway. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, If my hon. friend will keep 
quiet, I will come to the reason for the substitution of the 
ship railway for the canal. The first point is the question 
of traffic—is there business sufficient to warrant the work ? 
Ontario, Quebec, and all the Provinces are interested in 
shortening this communication. [ establish that by an 
authority that I consider as great and undoubted as any 
authority that could be offered on a commercial and engi- 
neering question to this House. ‘lhey said: 


‘(The advantages that must accrue, not merely to the Dominion as a 
whole, but to the commerce of the Maritime Provinces, are so clearly 
pointed out by the boards of trade of all the leading cities of Oanada, 
and by men interested in the development of our commercial cities—not 
simply the merchants ot St. John and other places in the locality of 
the proposed canal, but merchants at Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Quebec—that it is superfluous for the commissioners 
more than briefly to refer to a few salient features of the scheme.”’ 

‘6A steamer laden with flour for St. John, N.B., now goes down the 
Gulf as far as Shediac, where the cargo is transported by rail to its 
destination. The total distance by water from Shediac through the 
Gut of Canso and round the coast of Nova Scotia to the Bay of Fundy, 
ag far as the commercial capital of New Brunswick, is about 600 miles, 
and the consequence is that there is little or no direct communication 
between the Bay of Fundy ports and those of the River St. Lawrence. 


‘That is to say, that the construction of the canal at that 


point or of any other means that will accomplish the same 
object as the canal, will shorten the distance between 
Shediac and the port of St. John by no less than 600 miles. 

“By a canal through the isthmus, from Shediac, the distance to St. 
John will not be more than 100 miles. This fact will show the insu- 
perable obstacle that now exists to anything like extensive commerce 
between Montreal and the Bay of Fundy ports of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and the great impulse that must necessarily be given to 
the trade by the opening out of a route which will shorten distance so 
considerably, furnish an inland navigation from the lakes to Boston, 
and consequently lessen frights between those points at least twenty- 
five per cent.” 


Now it is quite true that my hon. friend from Queen’s, 
P.H.1., will lose that 25 per cent. on the voyage; but 
he must not forget that although ho will get 25 per cent. 
less for the cargo he carries over this ship railway, he 
will make it up in another way. He will send four vessels 
through in this way for every one he can send to Boston 
or New York, with that very valuable commodity of which 
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Prince Edward Island is so prolific. It has been shown | as they would be in this case, but up a steep incline, and 


that there is a tonnage on the Bay of Fundy from the gulf 
ports of something like 2,687,550 tons entering and leaving 
these ports per annum, which would receive the advantage 
of this work. ‘Then there is the fishing fleet of not less, I 
believe, than 600 vessels per annum, which would avail 
themselves of this ship railway and would bea source of 
incalculable wealth and profit to the great commercial city 
of St. John. Iam astounded, Sir, at the remarks of the hon. 
member for St. John ; but I was glad from one point of view, 
to hear that hon. gentleman make the speech he made 
to-night, because I believe he could not have made any 
speech that would be of greater strength to the Government 
or more likely to relieve this House of his presence than the 
speech he made with reference to this enterprise. Know- 
ing, as the hon. member for St. Johns does, that the 
press and people of St. John have been for years urging 
the Government to adopt this scheme, I was astounded to 
hear the hon. gentleman endeavor to kill this enterprise 
from which the city of St, John will receive greater benefit 
than any other portion of the Dominion. If I looked upon 
the hon, gentleman as an exponent, which I do not, of the 
views and sentiments of his constituents on this question, 
I would just as soon see the Bill thrown out as not, because I 
should foel that if a city which must inevitably derive the 
advantage that the city of St. John will from this measure is 
disposed to endeavor to thwart and obstruct the efforts 
the Government are making to give that city these great 
advantages and benefits, it would be hardiy worth our 
while to endeavor to force these blessings, not only on an 
ungrateful, buton an unwilling community. The hon, gen- 
tleman talks about this country not being able to make 
the experiment. The country is not making it. Let 
the hon. gentleman read the Bill, and he will find 
that the Government of this country are not imperilling a 
single sixpence of the country’s money. No money has 
been expended on the enterprise by the Government, A 
large sum of money has been expended in connection with 
the enterprise, but it has been expended by one of the hon. 
gentleman’s own friends in New Brunswick. It has been 
expended by a gentleman of high character and standing 
as an engineer who has satisfied himself of the entire practi- 
cability ofthis work. It has been expended by a gentle- 
man who was s0 confident of the practicability of the work 
that without the aid of one dollar from the Government or 
the Parliament of Canada, he spent six years of his own 
time—six years of the time of a man whose services com- 
mand a very large remuneration—and spent his own money 
in endeavoring to bring this work to a completion. It is 
not an experiment the Government is making, nor 


is the Government imperilling a single sixpence, 
because under this scheme the work must be 
accomplished and must be continued to be per- 


formed if the country is to pay any money. What 
are the terms? They are, that the Government is 
not to be bound, directly or indirectly, to furnish one six- 
pence until that work is completed, and until the ships are 
transported from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Bay of 
Fundy and vice versa for a year. Vessels five times as 
large as those which will cross this railway are lifted by 
hydraulic pressure at the Hast India docks at London out 
of the water every day a distance of fifty feet, with the 
same ease, facility, and celerity almost as I lift up my hand. 
So that, sofar as regards the difficulty, that ques- 
tion has been disposed of. Is there found to be any 
difficulty, any question of damages in taking these 
large vessels out of the water and lifting them to this 
great height? Not the least. That can be seen every 
day in the week by any one who will visit the Hast 
India dock in London. Then, as far as moving the ships on 
a marine slip is concerned, we have seen marine slips in 
which, by steam power, ships are drawn, not along a level 
Sir Cartes Tupper. 


that is done without any harm or injury to the vessel what- 
ever, But I say that this question involves no risk on the 
part of the Government, because the company not only 
have to complete the work, but they have to successfully 
operate it for a year before they get the first year’s sub- 
sidy; and if the second year, the third year, or the tenth 
year, the works fail and the company are unable to carry 
on this work successfully, that moment the subsidy stops ; 
so that we only pay so long as the work is completely and 
successfully done. I have shown not only did these gentle- 
men, the high authority I have referred to, show that we 
would be warranted in spending $5,000,0000 in the 
construction of a canal there, and that it would be 
a profitable investment for the people of this coun- 
try, but that Parliament only abandoned the construs- 
tion of this canal when Mr. Page, by his estimates, 
declared that the work, instead of being accomplished for 
$5,000,000, would cost from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
That, it was thought, would be more than under the circum- 
stances the Govern ment would be justified in spending. What 
does this scheme involve? It involves less, all told, than 
$3,000,000. The hon. gentleman may be interested in 
knowing that our neighbors in the United States take so 
deep an interest in providing the means of transport of 
vessels from the Bay of Fundy into the Guif of St. Law- 
rence, that at this moment there is a bill before Congress, 
placed there by a distinguished Senator, by which it is 
proposed that the Government of the United States should 
contribute half the money and ask the Canadian Govern- 
ment to contribute the other half to build this canal at joint 
expense. So that instead of its being supposed by 
these gentlemen, who know the currents of trade 
ani are acquainted with what is likely to be pro- 
fitable, that there is no business to be done, the 
evidence of this Commission shows that great facilities 
would be given and a great advancement would be made in 
the trade and commerce of the country. If, instead of cir- 
cumnavigating Nova Scotia in order to oblige the hon. 
member for Halifax, by making vessels come in there like 
a lame duck, they can take the short cut, you will have 
Montreal, that great centre of commerce, and the great 
fakes with their shipping, and all those places in connection 
with them, by saving 600 miles of circuitous navigation, 
brought into direct connection with the Bay of Fundy, and 
thus with Portland, Boston and New York. We are not 
asked to pay any money on this. It is to be a success or 
we are not to pay any money at all, and an engineer of 
the highest standing has so satisfied himself as to the 
practicability of the scheme that he has given six years of 
the best period of his life to it, and has at this moment 
behind him the highest engineering talent in the world. 
There is no higher engineering authority in the world than 
Sir John Fowler, and he told me himself that, having 
examined this question from begianing to end, from top to 
bottom, he had satisfied himself not only of its entire 
practicability, but of the ease and success with which this 
navigation overland could be accomplished. Therefore, 
I have a right to say to the House, having 
taken the best information which I could get, that 
the plan is feasible, There is an eminent engineer in 
this House, and, though I have not discussed the mat- 
ter with him, I should be greatly surprised to hear him say 
that there is any difficulty in raising ships from the water, 
carrying them over a road 17 miles in length on a dead 
level, and placing them on the other side without any 
damage to ship or cargo. Sir John Fowler told me that a 
ship carried in that way from Baie Verte to the Bay of 
Fundy is not exposed to one tithe of the strain to which a 
ship is exposed in a severe storm; that vessels that go 
through a storm with ease and facility, through storms 
which they encounter every day, is exposed to ten times 
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the danger and difficulty that it would be in being trans- 
ported by the means proposed, Parliament has over and 
over again voted money for this purpose, and I say that it 
is certain that the ship railway is infinitely superior to the 
canal, The hon, gentleman says that it can only be used 
for six months in the year. That must apply to the canal, 
because the ship railway can be used much longer, and so 
has an advantage over the canal. The cost of carriage will 
be extremely light, and much less than would be involved 
in the tolls which would be required to pay the interest 
on the $5,000,000 necessary for the construction of 
the canal, I do not think I need detain the House 
longer than to say that my hon. friend’s fear of damages 
should be removed by the tact that the most eminent engin- 
eers in the world are prepared to show him that there is no 
risk of damage whatever. But, even if there should be 
damage, does not the hon. gentleman know that, when a 


vessel is brought through Government canals, and is | P 


wrecked through the fault of the Government of Canada, or 
through any neglect on the part of the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, we have to pay the money, and we have 
done so over and over again? So, in regard to this enter- 
prise, as the own rs of a canal are bound to pay any dam- 
age caused by a failure on their part, the same thing must 
necessarily resuit. My hon. friend is very anxious that this 
company should not be allowed to undertake the work until 
they can find $1,000,000. The work would have been 
undertaken long ago but that these gentlemen would not 
engage in it until they had raised, not $1,000,000 simply, 
but every dollar required to complete the work, or until 
that was secured by the sale of the bonds and securities. I 
am asking the House for nothing which it did not grantsix 
years ago, nothing that has : ot been submitted to the high. 
est authority in this country and admitted to be of the 
greatest advantage to the business of this Dominion, or at 
all events to the business of the eastern portion of this 
Dominion, and I think we might extend it further. The 
Government is not asked to pay any money, but simply to 
enable English capitalists to furnish all the money required 
and to give us this work at half the cost we could obtain it 
in any other way. I think the House must see the great 
advantages to the trade and commerce of Canada that will 
follow the construction of this work, 


Mr. MITCHELL. This House knows very well the great 
admiration I have for the abilities of the Minister of Finance, 
and 1 must say that, in all my experience of him, I have never 
admired him more than I have in the argument which he 
has made in favor of this Bay of Fundy ship canal. I have 
heard of a great many queer schemes in my life, but, of all 
the queer schemes that I ever heard of, to take money out 
of the pockets of the people of this country, and in addition 
to fleece the British public, I have never heard of anything 
to equal this Chignecto ship railway. The hon. gentleman 
has made two or three propositions, He has referred to the 
appointment of a commission by the Government some 
years ago in reference to carals, It is fashionable with the 
Government of which the First Minister is the head to ap- 
point commissions when that hon gentleman gets into a 
tight place, and I remember very well when that commis- 
sion was appointed, but it was not in regard to this partic- 
ular canal, but as to whether canals in general should be 
constructed or subsidised by the Government, as against 
railways, and it was upon that commission that Sir Hugh 
Allan and Colonel Gzowski and other distinguished gentle- 
men to whomthe Minister has referred were appointed. 
They went over a great number of the canals of this coun- 
try. if recollect aright, they commenced in the far west 
with the Sault Canal. Then they had the Trent Valley Canal, 
the Ottawa Valley Canal, the whole system of the St. Law- 
rence canals, and last of all they tacked on their report the 
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ship canal between the waters of the St. Lawrence and the 
Bay of Fundy. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Does the hon, gentleman 
mean that that commission recommended either the Trent 
Valley Canal or the Ottawa Valley Canal? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Iam simply stating the facts. I do 
not think I interrupted the hon. gentleman when he was 
speaking except to smile in a credulous manner. They 
made a general report, and if my memory serves me right, 
I think they were rather down on canals generally. The 
hon. gentleman has striven to show the mechanical possibility 
of building a railway that will take ships out of the waters of 
the Bay of Fundy and will land them in the waters of the St. 
Lawrence. No one doubts the possibility of that. Noone 
doubts that money will do anything. The hon. gentleman 
referred to a distinguished engineer in this House, who, I 
resume, is my hon. friend whom I have in my eye, and 
he called upon him to verify the fact that such a thing is 
possible. No one doubts that it is possible ; no one doubts 
that money will do anything, and that it is possible to 
build a railway which will do what the hon. gentleman pro- 
poses. That is one proposition which my hon, friend 
started. That proposition I concede to him at once. My 
hon. friend says that seven years ago this House sanctioned 
the idea of building a ship railway. If my memory serves 
me aright, the proposition seven years ago was to build a 
canal, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Six years ago, I said it was 
in }882 this Bill was passed. — 


Mr. MITCHELL. Well, six years ago, and seven years 
ago application was made, if I recollect aright. He states 
that a young gentlemen who has devoted six years of his 
life to the prosecution of this enterprise, invested a large 
amount of money init. Now, Sir, that gentleman to whom 
he refers may have invested a great deal of money in it, but 
so far as I can learn there is no work done, Where the 
money has been invested Ido not know. ‘That is the second 
proposition the hon. gentleman has made. The third pro- 
position is the great advantage it would be to the trade and 
commerce of Montreal and Quebec and the Gulf ports, 
connected with the trade of St.John. Now, Sir, I ask: 
What would be the trade suppose you had a canal built to- 
morrow over that route—much less a ship canal? Does 
my hon. friend pretend to tell me that he has submitted to 
this House any statistics upon which he could base the 
continuation of the insane act? because I say it is nothing 
more than a piece of folly, first, to have subsidised such a 
thing as that Chignecto Ship Railway, and next to continue 
it from year to year upon the Statute-book, encouraging 
the belief—not that such a thing is not possible, because it 
is possible—but that such a railway, if built, would inure 
to the benefit of the country, or in any way benefit 
the trade and navigation of Canada. Sir, my hon. friend 
speaks of the shortening of the distance of 600 miles be- 
tween Montreal and the port of St. John. What trade is 
there between the two? By the railway which we have 
subsidised from Montreal down to the harbor of St. John, 
you can carry, in less than twenty hours, freight and pass- 
engers. Does any man believe that in face of the low rail- 
way carriage at this day, people will ship goods down the 
St. Lawrence, ship them an eight or ten days’ voyage down 
to the point where a vessel will take them on, and then 
take them over a railway down into the waters of the Bay 
of Fundy, and thence down the St. Lawrence? Why, Sir, 
there is no business between the two ports to start with, 
and my hon. friend has not submitted any statistics to show 
that there is any business to warrant such an expenditure 
as this. In the next place it is apparent to every one con- 
versant with the current of trade in this country, that rail- 
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ways are taking away trade from the ships, that shipments 
by railway are taking the place of shipments by water in 
large quantities by vessels. My hon. friend speaks of 600 
vessels visiting the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. Whose 
were they? Were they vessels of Canada? No, Sir. 
If 600 vessels last year, or the year before, visited the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, they were the vessels of the United 
States, they were the fishing vessels for which we have 
sacrificed so much by the Bill we have already passed in 
this House, they were the vessels of a foreign nation from 
whom we are seeking justice, but have not got it as yet, 
they are the vessels of a country from which we are ex- 
claded from reciprocity in the natural productions of 
Canada, Are we going to expend $170,000 a year for that 
purpose? And if we did so, would any of these 600 ves- 
sels go over that railway ? Why, Sir, there is nota par- 
ticle of evidence submitted by the hon. gentleman to show 
that if the railway were built to-morrow, these fishing ves- 
sels—and they are the only ones that go there, compara- 
tively spoaking—there is not a tittle of evidence to show 
that they would go over that railway, even if it were built. 
Now, Sir, is there any traffic in common between the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the harbor of St, John, the only port 
to which my hon. friend has referred, from which traffic 
would result by passing over that railway ? Sir, I know 
of none, I think I know as much of the business of that 
country as my ;hon. friend; I have been engaged in the 
trade of that country in shipping, and in business, for many 
years, and my hon, friend has not; and I may tell him now 
that if that railwsy were built to-morrow, it would not pay 
the grease to oil the wheels that run over it, and it is an 
expenditure of public money which this country is not 
warranted in making. Sir, my hon. friend has brought 
forward another argument to induce this House to adopt 
this scheme, he says it is to be built with British money: 
Is it possible that my hon. friend, occupying the prominent 
position he does as the representative of this country in 
Hngland, speaking with the authority which that. gives 
him, is going to give currency to an idea that if English 
money is going to be invested in this enterprise it can be 
invested profitably and with satisfaction to the men who 
furnish the money? Sir, does my hon. friend himself be- 
lieve that this railway will ever pay adollar ? He has not 
told this House that he does. I tell this House that I 
would regret to see any investments secured under false 
pretences, brought into Canada to discredit Canada by put- 
ting them into a scheme which must be an utter failure, 
and an utter ruin to the men who furnish the money. The 
hon. gentleman says this county was pledged to this scheme 
six years ago. Whatare the facts? Seven years ago a scheme 
was propounded for building a canal. Subsequently this 
scheme comes up for building a ship canal, and a charter is 
granted. He says the House is pledged to it. Who 
pledged the House to it? The influence of my hon, friend 
pledged the House to that scheme, 


Sir CHARLS TUPPER, It was carried unanimously. 


Mr. MITCHELL. The influence of my hon. friend 
pledged the House to that scheme, as he has managed, 
through his abilities, his eloquence and his persuasive 
powers, and his control over the Administration of which 
he is a member, to pledge this House to many a scheme 
which has not been very profitable to this country. That 
is the way this House is pledged to a scheme to which it 
never should have given its sanction, and which, now that 
it has an opportunity of terminating it ought to do by refus- 
ing to extend the time. This House, ifit has any regard 
for the credit of Canada, should put its foot down and 
stamp out a scheme which is nothing but a fraud upon the 
British public, where we desire to maintain our credit and 
our reputation. That is the way I view the scheme of my 
hon. friend. Now, I am not going to follow my hon, friend 

Mr. MIToHELL, 


through every point that he has raised. I want to lay 
down a few propositions. First, that if the railway was 
built, comparatively speaking, no ships will go over it. I 
talked of that ship railway to-day with the largest ship 
owner in the port of St. John. He said,‘ It is a fraud, there 
is nothing in it. 
the port of St. John, and I would not send ene of my ships 
over it. In the first place, I believe it will be detrimental 
to shipping, because it will strain them to be carried over 
the long track over which they will have to travel.” The 
hon. gentleman says a distinguished engineer tells him 
that one storm at sea would strain a ship more than carry- 
ing it over that road. Sir, a practical man who has his 
money invested in ships, tells me that he would not trust 
one of his ships over that railway, even if she was carried 
free. In the next place, what trade is there between the 
two sections which this railway connects? Why, Sir, 
there is no trade, comparatively speaking, between the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and St. John. Any trade that exists 
between Montreal and Boston and Porltand and New York, 
has railway facilities for carrying it cheaper and quicker 
that it could be possibly carried by water, certainly in one- 
fourth of the time, and certainly at less expense. Then we 
come to another point, the claims which the persons who 
have promoted this railway, have upon this country. What 
claims have they upon the country? Is it because a 
scheme is propounded of this character that nobody 
but the hon. gentleman ever believed in? Why, Sir, I 
looked at him, listening to his dulcet tones, listen- 
ing to the persuasive arguments which he used, look- 
ing at his countenance as he ‘poke, and I almost 
believe the hon. gentleman was sincere, and I believe it now. 
He is always sincere when Nova Scotia is concerned, Just 
suggest that one million dollars be spent in Nova Scotia 
and he isthe man for it, no matter what the results and 
consequences may be. You may take the railways, whether 
the Cape Breton road or the Short railway, in regard to 
which the country had to step in and pay the workmen, or 
any other railway, and if the scheme is one that will ad- 
vance the interests of Nova Scotia and will cause the ex- 
penditure of money, especially British money, the hon, 
gentleman will support it and let the consequences take 
care of themselves. Iam surprised at the hon, gentleman 
with his knowledge that this scheme has been before the 
British public for years, has been quoted in the financial 
papers of England to the disadvantages of Canada, has been 
cordially denounced by men whose opinions are worth 
something,—with these facts before him I am surprised the 
hon, gentieman should come to this House and ask this 
House again to renew the ofter, which is nothing more 
than deceiving the British public who are to be fleeced if 
they put one dollar of money into it. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). I entirely concur in the 
views expressed by my hon. friend who has preceded me, 
I fail to see what benefit would result from this project if 
carried out. In regard to the practicability of construct- 
ing the work from an engineesring point of view, that is 
only a question of expense; but so far as Mr. Fowler 
knowing the resources of this country I would prefer not 
to take his opinion but the opinion of practical men, I 
have never heard anyone, with the exception of the 
originator and the Minister of Finance—and I have spoken 
to a good many persons on the subject—speak favorably 
of it; but the opinion of practical men is that the work 
would be practically useless. Although the company was 
incorporated in 1882, I do not find in the list of incorpora- 
tors a single man who is interested in shipping; some are 
engineers or merchants who have interest in vessels, but 
there is not a single name interested in the shipping busi- 
ness, This scheme has been before the country during the 
last seven years, The Minister of Finance says a large 
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amount of money has been expended. I believe the gentle- 
man who originated the scheme spent some money in 
soundings, and if my memory serves me he discovered that 
Baie Verte, which he supposed was sand, was, after a short 
distance had been passed, wholly rock. I admit that I 
am utterly incompetent to give an opinion as to the 
practicability of the scheme from an engineering point of 
view, but with respect to its value in a commercial sense, 
that is a matter on which I think it is incumbent for the 
Government to show clearly by statistics the benefit that 
will be derived. As regards large ships, they would not 
venture to go over it. Not only the gentleman to whom 
my hon, friend alluded, who is the largest shipowner in St, 
John, but others have told me that they would not trust 
their vessels over that route. As regards timber vessels 
going from the Gulf to New York, they would continue to 
go through the Gut of Canso, The small vessels which 
might possibly use the route would be prevented on the 
ground of cost, for a man would rather beat about a week 
in the Gut than pay the expense, Of course statistics can 
be brought forward to show that all the potatoes and pro- 
duce of Prince Edward Island would go over that route. 
They would, however, continue to be shipped by railway to 
a large extent, while the balance would be sent by schooner 
as at present, The Finance Minister has explained that a 
large sum has been expended, What work has been done? 
It is true that the gentleman at the head of the scheme, 
who is a perfect enthusiast, has made several trips to 
England. Has a company ever been incorporated? It 
is true that a contract has been entered into with 
the Government, but I do not know there is in ex- 
isience such a company; the promoters are simply 
endeavoring to obtain a subsidy in order to get British 
capital invested in what I can truly call a wild-cat scheme. 
We have had some experience, andl am afraid we are 
going to have some more sad experience in the direction of 
getting British capital invested in this country, and while 
it is put forward that the credit of Canada is pledged to 
this scheme I hold that the credit of Canada would be bet- 
ter maintained in the mother country if Parliament would 
not lend itself to a scheme for the purpose of inducing capi- 
talists to put money in a scheme, when, if the promoters 
went through the different towns of Canada they could not 
get one single man to invest a dollar in it. We are always 
being told as to the amounts of public money expended in 
the Lower Provinces ; we are reminded of the expenditures 
on the Intercolonial Railway, and I am bound to say that 
we do not want $5,000,000 of public money invested in this 
scheme. Ifthe money has to be expended, I would rather 
have it invested in a subway between the Island and the 
mainland, which, if not so practicable, would be more use- 
ful and beneficial than ever this railway will be.to New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Iknow nothing about 
the engineering merits or demerits of this scheme, but no 
sort of evidence has been submitted to us to-night or at any 
other time to show that this will be a commercially profit- 
able transaction. As I understand, the Finance Minister 
was not correct in stating that this would cost us nothing. 
This is to cost us $170,000, if my memory is correct, for a 
period of either fifteen or twenty years. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Twenty years. 


Sir RICHARDCARTWRIGHT. That is but equivalent 
to a present payment of $2,000,000. 4 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. A little over. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I must say that, look- 
ing at the enormous proportions our debt has*attained, look- 
ing at the enormous proportions of the taxation of this coun- 
try, looking, as I have had occasion to point,out again and 
again, at the enormous disadvantages which every million 


of added debt and every additional tax means to us in our 
commercial contest with the nation beside us, this is the 
last time in the world when we should be called upon to add, 
if we can possibly avoid it, to the expenditure or liability 
of the country. This contract will expire on the lst J my. 
1889, and we will be free of the whole concern. The 
Chignecto Marine Transport Railway Company was bound 
to complete the work, I see by this Bill, on 1st July next 
year, and it is quite clear that cannot be done, and there- 
fore we are honorably free from all liability. They have 
not been able to live up to their agreements, and they have 
had the chance during five or six years, and I can see no 
reason whatever why, under these circumstances, we should 
practically throw away, or at all events risk, to take the 
mildest possible view of it, a couple of millions on an 
enterprise, the profits of which are of a most dubious de- 
scription. — I hope, Sir, that this scheme will not be pro- 
ceeded with and that we will not add to our existing debt 
or liabilities as this would do on the evidence of hon. gentle- 
men who know more about the matter than Ido, and who 
are very much interested if this were a practical scheme 
in putting it‘forward. It appears'by their evidence that it 
is extremely doubtful as a commercial undertaking. 


House divided on motion for second reading. 


Yuas : 
Messieurs 

Amyot, Dawson, Marshall, 
Bain (Soulanges), Denison, Moncreiff, 
Baird, Desaulniers, Montague, 
Bell, Desjardins, O’Brien, 
Bergeron, Dickinson, Perley (Agsiniboia), 
Bergin, Dupont, Porter, 
Borden, Ferguson (Welland), Riopel, 
Bowell, Freeman, Roome, 
Boyle, Guilbault, Rykert, 
Brown, Godbout, Shanly, 
Bryson, gordon, Skinner, 
Cameron, Grandbois, Small, 
Cargill, Guillet, Smith (Oatario), 
Qarling, Hale, Stevenson, 
Carpenter, Hall, Taylor, 
Garon (Sir Adolphe), Henderson, Temple, 
Chisholm, Hickey, Thompson, 
Chouinard, Jamieson, Tisdale, 
Cimon, Joncas, Tupper (Sir Charles), 
Cochrane, Kenny, Tyrwhitt, 
Colby, Labelle, Vanasse, 
Costigan, Langevin (Sir Hector), Wallace, 
Coughlin, Laurie, Weldon (Albert), 

; Coulombe, Macdowall, Wilmot, 

| Couture, McKeen, Wilson (Argenteuil), 
Curran, McLelan, Wilson (Lennox), 
Davin, McMillan (Vaudreuil) Wood (Brockville), 
Davis, MeNeill, Wright.—84, 

Nays; 
Messieurs 

Armstrong, Flynn, Paterson (Brant), 
Bain (Wentworth), Gauthier, Perry, 
Barron, Gillmor, Platt, 
Béchard, Guay, Purcell, 
Bernier, Holton, Rinfret, 
Bowman, Innes, Robertson, 
Cartwright (Sir Rich.), Jones (Halifax), Rowand, 
Casey, Kirk, Ste. Marie, 
Casgrain, Lang, Scriver, 
Charlton, Laurier, Somerville, 
Cook, Lovitt, Trow, 
De St. Georges, Macdonald (Huron), Turcot, 
Dessaint, McIntyre, Watson, 
Doyon, McMillan (Huron), Weldon (St. John), 
Edgar, McMullen, elsh, 
Hisenhauer, Meigs, Wilson (Elgin), 
Ellis, Mitchell, Yeo.—52. 


Fiset, 
Motion for second reading carried. 


Mr. TROW. I beg to call attention to the fact that the 
hon, member for Richelieu (Mr. Labelle) was not in the 
Chamber when the motion was read and voted on. 
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Mr. SPEAKER, The hon. member for Richelieu will 
please state if he was in the House when the question was 
put? 

Mr. LABELLE., Iwas in the entrance of the House 
when you read the motion and I came in as they were taking 
the vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. You were not in your seat ? 

Mr. LABELLE. I was very near it then. 

Mr, SPEAKER. The question to which the hon. member 
must answer is if he was in the precincts of the House when 
the question was put either in English or French—that is 
in the Chamber. 

Mr, LABELLE. I was within the precincts of the House. 

Plusieurs honorable DEPUTES: En frangais, en fran- 
ais. 

M. ’ORATEUR: Est-ce que l’honorable député de Riche- 
lieu (M. Labelle) dit qu’il était dans la Chambre lorsque 
la question a été posée? 

M. LABELLE: J’étais assez prés pour entendre lire la 
motion, seulement j’étais 4 parler. Mais si mon vote em- 
barasse trop ces messiours, je suis prét 4 le retirer. 

M. FISET: M.1lOrateur, l’honorable député de Ver- 
chéres (M. Geoffrion) est 4 peu prés dans la méme position ; 
il était dans le portique, lui. 

M.V’ORATEUR: Est-ce que l’honorable député de Riche- 
lieu (M. Labelle) dit qu'il était dans le portique de maniére 
a pouvoir entendre lire la question, ou bien s’il était dans 
le corridor ? 

M. LABELLE: Puisque l’opposition ne tient pas 4 mon 
vote, je n’ai pas d’objection a ce qu’il soit retranché. 

M. ’ORATEUR: II vaut mieux que le point soit décidé 
suivant les régles de la Chambre. st-ce que l’honorable 
député était dans le portique ou s’il était dans le corridor ? 


M.LABELLE: J’étais dansle portique lorsque la motion 
a 6té6 lue. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon, member’s vote will be allowed 
to stand. 


Mr. TROW. The hon. member for Montmagny (Mr. 
Choquette) has not voted. 

M. CHOQUETTE: M. l’Orateur j'ai pairé avec l’hono- 
rable député de Restigouche (M. Moffat). 

M. AMYOT: L’honorable député de Bruce-Sud (M. Lan- 
derkin) n’a pas voté, M. |’Orateur. 

Mr. LANDERKIN. 
Speaker, 

House in Committee on Bill. 


Bill considered in Committee, read a third time and 
passed. 


I was very near the House, Mr. 


SECOND READINGS. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No. 41) 
respecting the application of certain Jaws therein mentioned 
to the Province of Manitoba. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved the second reading of 
Bill (No, 24) to consolidate and amend the Railway Act. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 


DOMINION ELECTIONS ACT. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No. 89) 
to amend the Dominion Elections Act, Chapter 8, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 

Mr. Trow. 


| Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is the object ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I explained this when I introduced 
it the other day. It contains most of the provisions which 
were in the Bill before the House last Session, for increas- 
ieg the safeguards as to secrecy of voting and it contains 
some further provisions also with regard to corrupt prac: 
tices. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Has that Bill been dis- 
tributed ? I do not find it amongst my papers. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Yes, it has been distributed. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. When was it distri- 
buted ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Some time ago. 


Mr. EDGAR. Iunderstood that the hon, Minister of 
Justice promised the hon. member for Bellechasse (Mr. 
Amyot), who has a Bill on the subject of the Dominion Con- 
troverted Elections before the House, that it might be con- 
sidered at the same time as this Government Bill. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I only proposed that it should be 
read a second time to-night, and when we go into commit- 
tee on the Bill to-morrow, he will have an opportunity. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read a second time. 


PUNISHMENTS AND PARDONS. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No. 90) 
to amend the Revised Statutes of Canada, chapter 181, re- 
specting Punishments, Pardons and the Commutation of 
Sentences. 


Motion agreed to, Bill read the second time, and House 
resolved itself into committee thereon, 


(In the Committee.) 


On section 1, 
Mr. LAURIER. What is the object of that ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I explained in introducing the Bill 
that the defect was a technical one. There is no clear pro- 
vision to enable a sentence with hard labor to be imposed 
in the North-West Territories, and this Bill is to remove 
that defect. 


Committee rose and reported, and Bill read the third and 
passed. 


FRAUDULENT MARKS ON MERCHANDISE, 


Mr, THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill to amend 
the law relating to fraudulent marks on merchandise, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). If the hon. gentleman ex- 
plained this Bill when he introduced it, I was unfortunate 
enough not to be present, and I would call the attention of 
the House to the fact that it is a Bill of considerable length 
which is to be substituted for the Act upon the Statute- 
book, and it would be convenient if the hon. gentleman 
would state the changes made. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I explained when I asked leave to 
introduce the Bill that its object was to earry out the Con- 
vention of Paris which was entered into a few years ago by 
the principal powers of Europe and assented to by the 
United States as well. The convention was followed by a 
subsequent one in Rome, in which other details were agreed 
upon. Our law on the Statute-book is practically the same 
as the English law, and the principle embodied in the 
amendment. I can best state in a few words which contain 
the synopsis of the English enactment. The most note- 

' worthy features of the new Act are as follows ; 
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“ First, the protection by criminal process which it affords to trade 
marks is confined to registered trade marks, a provision which will be 
recognised as just, now that the register has been opened to the public 
for upwards of twelve years. Second, it throws the burden of proving 
the absence of fraud largely upon the defendant. Third, all offences 
under it may be subject to summary conviction. Fourth, it enlarges the 
law as to false trade descriptions. Fifth, it provides as to search war- 
rants. Sixth, it provides for the seizure by the Customs authorities of 

oods bearing false indications of general or other marks, rendering them 
liable to forfeiture under this Act.’’ 
I may say that the Bill which was framed to carry out the 
convention was adopted in Great Britain last ysar, and Her 
Majesty’s colonies have all been urged by circular to adopt 
it. The present Bill is an adaptation of the English Act to 
our condition, 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time, 


SPEEDY TRIALS ACT. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No. 93) 
further to amend the Speedy Trials Act, chapter 175 of the 
Revised Statutes. He said; The object is to amend the 
Speedy Trials Act in such a way as to make it applicable 
to the new districts in the Province of Ontario. I shall ask 
the committee to allow me to add one or two clauses to 
remedy one or two technical defects. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 


SUBMARIBE TELEGRAPH CABLES. 


Mr, THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No. 98) 
respecting the international convention for the preservation 
of submarine telegraph cables (from the Senate). He said: 
The object of the Bill is to carry into effect the provisions 
of the convention by imposing penalties on those who break 
cables, either in disentangling anchors or in any other way. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time 


PROCEDURE IN CRIMINAL CASES, 


Mr, THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill No. 48, 
further to amend the law respecting procedure in criminal 
cases. 


Mr. EDGAR. Perhaps the hon. gentleman will explain 
the bearing of this Bill ? 

Mr, THOMPSON. The Act which this is to amend is 
an Act of last Session. Hon. members will remember that 
I proposed last Session to take away the appeal to the 
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Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The words used 
were the words which have been read by the hon. gentle- 
man, that no appeal should lie to any court created by the 
Parliament of Great Britain. One would suppose that this 
would cover the case of the Privy Council, but, at the time 
of drafting the Bill, a decision of the House of Lords was 
overlooked, in which these words were defined in regard 
to an Act of Australia, and were considered to mean not 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, although that 
is organised under an Act of the Imperial Parliament ; but 
it was considered that the Legislature must have contem- 
plated the establishment of a Court of Appeal under the 
authority of the Parliament of Great Britain and was not 
applicable to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 


House went into Committee on the Bill. 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. THOMPSON. I want to add another clause to the 
Bill. 1 ask the attention of the Committee to section 267 
of chapter 174 of the Revised Statutes, the chapter which 
this Bill isto amend. There is a verbal error in the second 
line. The word “or” has been used instead of the word 
“on.” I propose to amend the section by striking out in 
lines 2 and 3 the words ‘“‘or any indictment, information, 
presentment or inquisition,” and I think that will meet the 
case, 


Mr. EDGAR. I observe that there is another change in 
the Bill as introduced by which the word “authority” is 
inserted, What does that mean? ; 


Mr. THOMPSON. I am glad the hon. gentleman has 
called my attention to that. Itisa misprint. The word 
should be inserted in another place, [t should be that no 
appeal can take place from any judgment, &c., to any Court 
of Appeal or authority. 


Bill reported, read the third time and passed. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 10.30 p.m, 


Printed by Maclean, Roger & Co., Parliamentary Printers, 
Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
must be forwarded to the Debates Office within twenty-foar hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have been circulated, as after that 
time the contractors may print the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Faipay, 20th April, 1888, 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. 


CHIGNECTO MARINE TRANSPORT RAILWAY. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved third reading of Bill 
(No. 101) to make further provision respecting the grant- 
ing of a subsidy to the Chignecto Marine Transport Rail- 
way Company. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I was in hope that my hon. friend— 
if he will allow me to call him so, after the sharp discus- 
sion we had last night—would not have made this motion. 
I hope I am not trespassing too much in calling him my 
hon. friend, because, with all the assurance with which he 
submitted this to the House again, my confidence in him 
has been a little weakened, 1 think he has worked him- 
self up to a belief that the Bill is everything he has por- 
trayed it to be, but still I was in hopes that, after some re- 
flection, the hon. gentleman, knowing that this will be of 
no benefit to the country at all, would have seen the pro- 
priety of dropping the Bill. In my opinion, it is a Bill 
which ought not to be pressed, and I hope the hon, gentle 
man will see the propriety of dropping it. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill read the third time, and passed, 


THE AUDITOR GENERAL. 


House again went into Committee on Bill (No. 87) to 
amend the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act, chapter 29 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada. 


(In the Committee.) 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I may say that there was a 
clause of this Bill which was left over when the House was 
in committee yesterday for further consideration, in conse- 
quence of an enquiry made, I think, by the hon. member for 
West Ontario (Mr. Edgar). I have had an opportunity of 
conferring with the Auditor General as to the exact mean- 
ing of this clause, which was prepared in connection with 
my department during the time I was not able to attend 
to business, and I find that the alteration in this clause is 
simply for the purpose of avoiding surplusage ; that it is 
held that the instructions to the Minister of Finance and 
Receiver General, to cause an account to be prepared and 
transmitted to the Auditor General on or before the 30th 
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September in each year, cover everything, and therefore it 
was unnecessary to provide more in this Act. 


Mr. EDGAR. Lhave taken some trouble to look over 
the Act since the Bill was last in committee, and 1 quite 
agree with the Minister of Finance that that is the effect 
of it, though the whole thing is rather complicated and it 
was not very clear at the time, 


Bill reported, read the third time, and passed. 
FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS. 


House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
Bill (No, 91) to amend the law concerning Fraudulent 
Marks on Merchandise. 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. THOMPSON. [I stated last night, in answer to the 
hon. member for South Brant (Mr, Paterson), what the 
particular changes are that the Bill proposes. I may state 
to him, however, as a supplement to my answer of last 
evening, what the principal causes were for the failure of 
the existing legislation. They are stated to have been 
principally threefold. In the first place, offences against 
the Trade Marks Act had to be prosecuted by indictment, 
and inasmuch as that is a very difficult and cumbrous 


mode of procedure, the mercantile community practi- 


cally abandoned any prosecution under the Act. In 
the second place, there was a difficulty about the bur- 
den of proof. The original legislation contained words 
like these, that it was an offence against the Act 

to use a forged trade mark with intent thereby to deceive, 
and in all cases in which prosecutions were attempted, it 
was found practically impossible to prove intent in relation 
to goods which so easily and so quickly change hands, as 
trade-marked goods generally do, Furthermore, it was: 
found absolutely necessary that a provision should be in- 
serted for search warrants in cases which are provided for 
in this Bill. The question was asked me by a member of 
the House, as to the representation of this country in the 
convention at Paris and the convention at Rome, There 
was no representation, even of Great Britain, in either of 
those conventions; but subsequently Great Britain became 
a party to them, and-it is intended that countries which 
adopted the convention this year or last, shall send repre- 
sentatives to a convention next year. One of the features 
connected with that convention is to be a representation of 
the colonies of countries which have been parties to the 
convention, Great Britain, however, as | said, has become 
a party to the convention, and has urged upon her colonies 

to take part, and the advantage of that will be the protec- 
tion of registered trade marks in all countries which form 
part of the convention. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Minister to a communication I have had in res- 
pect to this, which seems to me to deserve some attention. 
It is from an eminent merehant in Toronto, and he advises 
mo that in consequence of the fact, as the Minister knows, 
that importers usually place their orders for foreign goods a 
long time ahead, he hope the Government will see their way 
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to delay bringing this Act into operation for a reasonable 
period—he suggests six months, after the Act passes, I am 
not sufficiently conversant with all the details to know 
whether that is an unreasonable time, but it seems to me 
there might be some hardship in applying this at once, I 
wish the Minister would be good encugh to take that into 
his consideration, and after he has considered it, to see 
whether he can accede to the proposition. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I shall be very glad to consider it, 
and examine the ground upon which it is based. But as 
regards the proh:bitions which are contained in this Bill, 
there are none that are not contained in the present law. 
It is merely a prohibition against the importation and the 
use of fraudulent trade marks. They are as much pro- 
hibited at present as they will be under the new Bill. The 
only difference is that there will be provisions for prosecut- 
ing offences in a different way. But ifthe hon. gentleman 
ascertains that there is any practical difficulty, I will see 
what can be done to meet it. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I will just send him 
the letter confidentially. I do not care to give the gentle- 
man’s name in public, but I will just hand the letter to the 
Minister and let him take note of it. 


Mr. THOMPSON. When the Bi!! was before the House 
on a previous occasion it was urged that something should 
be inserted in it which would more effectually protect manu- 
facturers. This Bill does give a large amount of protection 
to manufacturers, inasmuch as it is made an offence against 
this Act to use a bottle which bears a trademark of one 
manufacturer and contains the product of another manu- 
facturer. But the persons who were asking for that legis- 
lation request that the following section be inserted as 
clause 7 of the Bill, to which I have no objection: 

‘¢ very person other than the lawful owner of the bottle and proprie- 
tor of the trade mark who sells,disposes or offers for sale bottles marked 


with the trade mark of the owner and without the assent of such owner, 
is guilty of an offence against this Act.’’ 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The name must be regis- 
tered ? 


Mr.THOMPSON. Yes. With regard to the special case the 
hon. gentleman asked me about, I might inform him of the 
origin of it: “ This section presupposes marks indicative of 
origin on the case and no marks of origin on the move- 
ments; if by common repute the marks on the case are 
considered indicative of the origin of the movement, and if 
.they are false as regards the movement, an offence will be 
committed. The marks usual on cases made to contain 
foreign movements are either an English hall mark or 
some such words as ‘sterling silver’ or ‘ fine silver.’ The 
evidence given to the Select Committee was very strong as 
to the public being misled by the English hall mark; 
whether they are misled by the above or any English 
words without a hall mark, will be a question for the jury.” 


On section 17, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Thisseventeenth section levies 
the whole penalty on the vendor, 


_Mr. THOMPSON. I will leave that stand, if you please. 
Iam not quite sure about our right to do that. 


On section 21, 


The CHAIRMAN, What shall the blank in the clause 
be filled by as to the amount of penalty ? 


Mr, THOMPSON. $500. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I am not quite sure 
whether this twenty-first section does not conflict with the 
seventeenth. Does not this twenty-first section make the 
purchaser equally liable? 

Sir RronarpD Carrwaigut. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Oh, yes; but the seventeenth section 
relates only to the civil contract. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Ido not understand legal 
phrases very well. Will the hon. gentleman tell me if this 
$500 is the minimum ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. It would be a fixed sum. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Do you think it should be 
so large as that? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Make it not less than $200 and not 
exceeding $500. 


Committee rose and reported progress. 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 


House resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 98) 
respecting the International Convention for the preservation 
of Submarine Telegraph Cables (from the Senate).—(Mr. 
Thompson.) 


Committee rose and reported, and Bill read the third time 
and passed. 


DOMINION ELECTIONS ACT.. 


House resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 89) to 
amend the Dominion Elections Act, chapter 8 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada.—(Mr. Thompson.) 


(In the Committee.) 
On section 1, 


Mr. EDGAR. Perhaps the hon. Minister of Justice will 
tell us how he proposes to shorten the time for electoral 
proceedings in British Columbia and other outside con- 
stituencies, as is proposed by this section. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The facilities for communication 
have been so much increased during the last few years, 
since the Election Act was adopted making those exceptions, 
that I think we can now make the dates for holdirg the 
elections uniform all over the country, except perhaps in 
one section of British Columbia, as to which representations 
have been made to me very lately, and I shall not, there- 
fore, ask the adoption of this clause at present. That is, 
however, the effect of this measure. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would ask the hon. gentleman 
whether he proposes to amend this clause so as to provide, 
in the case of bye-elections, that the writ shall issue withia 
a certain period of time? Certain great abuses grow out of 
the practice of delaying the issue of the writ, after the 
Speaker’s warrant has been issued, and it ought to be pro- 
vided that it shall be the duty of the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery to issue the writ to some specified officer, unless 
the Government names some person, within a certain num- 
ber of days after the Speaker’s warrant is issued. 


Mr. THOMPSON, There is no provision of that kind in 
the Bill, and it is not the intention to alter the law in that 
respect, 


Mr. BARRON. I had drafted an amendment following 
the idea of the hon, member for Bothwell, and I think it is 
very important that something of the kind should be intro- 
duced. We have had some experience already of the danger 
of allowing a prolonged period to elapse between the receipt 
of the Speaker’s warrant by the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, and the fixing of the date of the election. I 
propose that there should be an amendment of this kind : 


And in the case of a vacancy happening in any electoral district 
by death or otherwise, the day so fixed by the Governor General for the 
nomination of candidates shall, so far as relates to the electoral dis- 
tricts of the Province of British Columbia, to the electoral district of 
Algoma, in the Province of Ontario, and to those of Gaspé, Chicoutimi 
and Saguenay, in the Province of Quebec, be within thirty days after 


I. 
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the Speaker’s warrant shall have been received by the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chaneery, and go far as relates to the other electoral districts 
of Canada, within twenty days after the Speaker’s warrant shall have 
bsen received by the Clerk of the Orowa in Chancery aforesaid. 

That will apply to all cases, I think, arising in the bye- 
elections. Of course, it would not apply to the cases 
where a judge who tried the election case reported that 
there were corrupt practices existing in the election, because 
in that case the fixing of the nomination day and the order- 
ing of a new election would have to be disposed of by order 
of the House. In all other cases, however, the Speaker 
would have to render his return to the Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery, and then the Governor in Council, as provided 
by the statute, fixes the nomination day, and the returning 
officer will hold the election in a certain fixed time after 
that. I propose to add at the end of the fifth clause of the 
Dominion Election Act the following words :— 


The day so fixed by the Governor General shall be named in the 
pee of elections for the several bye-electioas to which this Act 
applies. 


[think that amendment will meet all the cases and do 
justice between all the parties. It is to the effect that in 
all the cases of bye-elections—of course it does not apply to 
general elections—the nomination day shall be fixed within 
& certain time positively, and it shall not remain with the 
Governor in Council to prolong the fixing of the nomination 
day as long as he chooses. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Do I understand the hon, gentleman 
to move this as an amendment to the first section ? 


Mr. BARRON. Yes. 


Mr. THOMPSON. [ stated the object of the first section. 
I propose to let that section stand for the present, because 
there may have to be one or two exceptions added to it. As 
to the section the hon, gentleman has just read, 1 would ask 
him to give me a copy of the clause, as it is one that must 
be carefully considered. 


On section 2, 


Mr. DAWSON. I would call attention to this fact 
that if this becomes law it will strike out Algoma from repre- 
sentation. It would be absolutely impossible in the time 
allowed in ordinary districts to send proclamations over 
the district of Algoma;.and after the proclamation had 
issued and the nomination hai taken place, it would be 
impossible to convey information to the remoter parts of 
the district within three weeks, Twenty days is the short- 
est time in whichit has been found possible to convey 
information over the district. With every exertion, even 
in summer when the travelling is good, it takes a fort- 
night, and in winter when hundreds of miles have to be 
travelled on snowshoes, it is impossible to distribute a 
proclamation within the t'me occupied in ordinary dis- 
tricts. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Sections 2 and 3 will stand for the 
same reasons. 


On section 7, 


Mr. EDGAR. This makes a great change in the law by 
striking out the use of all the oaths for the voter at the 
election, except one. We have no oath now at all for far- 
mers’ sons, and, therefore, they have not to swear that they 
have been resideat with their parents and have not been 
absent from such residence more than six months since 
they were placed on the list of votera. As I understand it, 
the effect of this change will be to make the list, as revised, 
absolute in regard to farmers’ s9a3 and owners’ sons, 


Mr. THOMPSON. [tis only fair that I should allow 
this section to stand, because the substance of that legis- 
lation will have to be an amendment to the Franchise Act, 


Therefore we will lot this stand until that is passed upon 
by the House. 


Mr. EDGAR. Does the Minister of Justice think that 
this requires an amendment to the Franchise Act ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, I think so. There is an oath 
required that, subsequently to the making of the list, he 
has lived with his parents. 


Mr. EDGAR, These oaths are not in the Franchise Act 
but in the Elections Act. The Franchise Act only refers 
to what is required in order to put the name on the list, 
and it does not say anything about the subsequent oath ; so 
I think the Minister will see that this does not require an 
amendment to the Franchise Act. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Perhaps so, but we will let the sec- 
tion stand for the present. 


On section 8, 


Mr. EDGAR. I give my cordial assent to this, because 
it is my Bill of last Session, 


Mr. THOMPSON. [think the hon. gentleman will re- 
member that I stated last Session that, if he would allow 
his Bill to stand, it would receive fair consideration, and he 
will understand now that that statement was not made 
captiously. 


On section 9, 


Mr. EDGAR, Will the hon. gentleman explain the effect 
of this addition to section 63? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The section provides for the loss of 
the ballot box, but it contains no provision in case of the 
loss of the lists, It says that if ballot box is lost the list 
should be used, but there is no provision where not only the 
ballot box but the list also is lost. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.I.) This isa very important provision. 
I nearly lost my election, two years ago in consequence of 
that. 


Mr. THOMPSON. That would have been an irreparable 
misfortune. 


Mr. MILLS. The Act provides for giving copies of the 
certificates to the representatives of the parties at the poll- 
ing places, and this provides that the returning officer shall 
retain a copy as well as put one in the ballot box. I suppose 
it will be the duty of the returning officer to make up his 
return from such certificates of the result of the polling, 
where the original is not found in the ballot box. It would 
not be the duty of any returning officer to open the en- 
velopes and undertake to count the ballots ? 


Mr, FHOMPSON. Only in the case of no returns being 
available. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Is that quite clear? Might 
not the returning officer prefer to count the ballots instead 
of taking the result from the certificates or the copies of 
the certificates? I think he ought to take the result from 
the certificates or the copies of certificates, and should only 
take the recounting as a last resort. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think it is quite clear that if the 
list is not found in the box, and cannot be had in the shape 
cf a copy, then only can he recount the ballots. 


Mr. MILUS (Bothwell). It reads that: 


“The returning officer may proceed, in the manner hereinbefore 
directed, to ascertain, by the ballots or by such evidence as he is able 
to obtain, the total number of votes given to each candidate,’’ and so on. 


I do not think that is clear as to the order in which he is to 
take these means. 


Mr. THOMPSON. We will let that stand. 
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On section 10, 


Mr. PLATT. I would draw the attention of the Minister 
to the fact that section 62 of the Act should be amended by 
making provision that the returning officer may adjourn 
the proceedings if any of the conten‘s of the ballot box are 
missing. At present, the Act only allows him to adjourn if 
the ballot box is missing, but there is no provision for 
adjournment where the lists are missing. 


Mr. THOMPSON, It is quite likely. I will look into 
that point. 


On section 11, 


Mr. EDGAR, The Minister of Justice was going to allow 
another clause to stand with reference to the qualifications 
of farmers’ sons, This relates to the same matter and sbould 
stand also. The Minister suggested that it might involve 
a change in the Franchise Act, and this refers to the same 
point, 


Mr. THOMPSON. That clause will stand. 


Mr. LAURIER. I think you are giving great power to 
justices of the peace: 
‘‘Rvery person who acts in contravention of the provisions of this 


section shall be liable, on summary conviction, before two judges of 
the peace.” 


I would suggest the ordinary courts. 
Mr, THOMPSON. That involves an indictment. 


Mr. LAURIER. You can employ a stipendiary magis- 
trate, or some such like officer. It is giving justices of the 
peace large powers, and there are some of them which 
would be utterly unable to try such cases. 


Mr. MILLS. Would it not be well that the offender 
should be tried by any judge having jurisdiction in such 
cases where punishment for misdemeanor to this extent 
may be awarded ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Such jurisdiction is now possessed 
by two justices, or one stipendiary or police magistrate. 


Mr. LAURIER. There is a great difference between the 
ordinary magistrates and a police magistrate. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ihave no objection to let that sub- 
section stand. ; 


On section 14, 


Mr. EDGAR. The two sub-sections of this clause seem 
to be very desirable, and create offences of corrupt prac- 
tices. But the third clause provides that the ‘Candidate 
shall not be liable, nor shall his election be avoided for any 
corrupt practice under this section committed by his 
agents, other than his agent appointed under the provi- 
sions of the Act.” Now, I think that would be quite 
reasonable as regards the second sub-section, which pro- 
vides that any person who, during an election, “ knowingly 
publishes a false statement of the withdrawal of a candi- 
date, shall be guilty of a corrupt practice,” I think it 
would be rather hard to disqualify a candidate for a report 
ot that kind being started by any agent except his special 
agent. But as to the provision in the first part of section 
14, that “ every person who votes, or induces, or procures, 
any person to vote at any election, knowing that he or 
such person is not entitled to vote thereat, is guilty of 
corrupt practice,’ I certainly think that the candidate 
should be responsible for his ordinary agents who choose 
to commit a corrupt practice of that kind. Ido not see why 
the candidate should be exempt from responsibility for such 
a serious corrupt practice as that one is. I would suggest 
that it would be much more reasonable to make a provision 
in sub-section 3, only limiting it to the second sub-section. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The whole section is taken from the 


late Engl'sh Act regulating corrupt practices, I think that 
Mr. TxHompson, 


law is exceedingly stringent, and that if we go as far as they 
have gone in that direction, we should be going far enough, 
The adoptions of agency are going so far that it is almost 
impossible for a candidate to avoid constituting agents, if 
he runs an election in the way they must be run, to solicit 
votes and solicit aid. 


On section 15, 


Mr. BARRON. Before the Bill is passed in its present 
stage, I think there should be an amendment, Section 66 
of the Elections Act provides: 


‘© The Clerk of the Crown in Chancery shall, on receiving the return 
of a member elected to the House of Commons, give notice in the next 
ordinary issue of the Canada Gazette of the name of the candidate so 
elected.” 

That should be amended by adding the following :— 

“ And the Olerk of the Crown in Chancery s hall give notice in the 
ordinary issue of the Gazette, the next after such return shall have been 
received by him, or, in the case of several returns being received by him 
at the same time, he shall then give notice in the next ordinary issue of 
the Canada Gazette, of the names of the candidates so elected in the 
order in which the said returns are opened and read by him.’’ 

That proposal, I think, would meet the case that came up 
last Sesssion, regarding which there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The hon. gentleman will leave that 
when the committee sits again, I suppose. 


Committee rose and reported progress. 


CUSTOMS. 


House resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 92) to 
amend chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes, respecting the 
Customs,—(Mr. Bowell.) 


On section 3, 


Mr, JONES (Halifax). 
have additional powers ? 


Mr. BOWELL. No additional powers. Now they have 
a status only by Order in Council, and it is proposed to 
give them a status by law. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), What is the meaning of the 
word “ Commissioner of Customs?” The old Act says : ‘ Com- 
missioner of Customs, who shall be deputy of the Minister 
of Customs.” In the proposed legislation there will bea 
board to consist of the Commissioner of Customs, Assistant 
Commissioner, and so forth. Is the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms the Commissioner under the statute we passed last 
year, or under the Customs Act? 


Mr. BOWELL. It is Commissioner of Customs under 
the customs law. The Act to which the hon. gentleman 
now refers is not in force and has no reference to this. As 
soon as this Act comes into force the Commissioner of 
Customs will cease, and I am advised that law will have no 
effect. That point was fully discussed. 

On section 4, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Are you taking extra powers 
under this clause ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes. 

Mr, PATERSON (Brant). 
doing so? 

Mr. BOWELL. Yes. It is proposed to give a lien on 
the goods with the additional duty; this section is to make 
the law more plain than it is at present. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The department could come 
upon innocent purchasers and take goods at any time. 

Mr. BOWELL. Just in the same way as if a man steals 
a horse and sells it to another, it belongs to the original 


owner; and tho Crown, I take it, always has a lien on goods 
for customs duty, 


Are the Board of Customs to 


Is there any necessity for 
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Mr, PATERSON (Brant). You have found some neces- 
sity for obtaining the power ? 


Mr, BOWELL. Yes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Is this not a totally 
new power ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The goods might pass 
through half a dozen hands and be finally seized in the 
hands of a man who was utterly and completely innocent 
of any intention to defraud the revenue, That would be 
ahard case, 1 think.; 


Mr. BOWELL. It does appear to bea hard case. The 
Customs Act is different from almost any other Act on the 
Statute-book, and experience has taught all countries that 
this is necessary in order to protect the revenue, and that 
we require power to enable us to follow the goods, There 
may be hard cases, if I may use the expression, such as those 
referred to by the hon, member for South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright), but we have tound cases of this kind: 
Horses have been smuggled ; they have been seized in the 
hends of an innocent party, but unless there was some 
power to follow, it would be questionable whether the de- 
partment would be able to collect the duty. You may sue 
the person who smuggled, but the probabilities are he is 
not to be found, or if he is tobe found, he may not be 
worth the duty. I may say that the practice of the de- 
partment has been that in cases of that kind, upon the pay- 
ment of theduty, the innocent party has been allowed to 
retain the goods. We simply ask the power to continue that. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I think that this is a very ex- 
ceptional power. The hon. gentleman gives us an illustration 
from the criminal law, but the law that he has given us is 
not good. The sale of any property sold by a thief becomes 
the property of the innocent purchaser; and why should 
the hon. gentleman undertake to lay down a different 
rule? Here the Government, from want of vigilance or 
some other cause, fails to collect the duty on the goods. 
Those goods pass into the hands of the innocent purchaser, 
and the hon. gentleman proposes that the innocent pur- 
chaser shall pay the duty when he would not have pur- 
chased the goods if he had not obtained them at a particular 
price. Why should the Government seek to exercise this 
exceptional power and practically rob the purchaser of 
moneys that he is not morally bound to pay? Certainly 
the Government may take power to punish a man crimin- 
ally who undertakes to defraud it in this way. It may 
undertake to take from him property which he may possess 
in lieu of the money which he ought to have paid; but 
why punish the innocent purchaser? If a man steals a 
horse and that horse is brought into the market and sold to 
an innocent purchaser, you do not allow the purchaser to 
be punished in that way. Youdo not compel him to pay 
the value of the horse to the man who has lost it, but you 

rovide for the punishment of the thief if you can catch 
ae and you allow the party who lost the horse to take 
the value of the property from him if he possesses it. I 
think the Government should rest upon that general prin- 
ciple for the protection of its right, but the idea of following 
up an innocent party in this way is perfectly monstrous, 


Mr. THOMPSON, I think that what my friend the 
Minister of Customs has said is quite applicable to the argu- 
ments of the member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills). All the 
remedies given by the Customs Act are just as severe as 
that which he now proposes, and necessarily so for the pro- 
tection of the revenue. The owner of a valuable ship loses 
his ship if one of his seamen smuggle goods in her, entirely 
without his knowledge, and in the existing law with regard 
to the duty on goods, the unpaid duty attaches asa lien 
upon the goods if the goods have been smuggled into Can 


ada, They may be seized even in the hands of an innocent 
purchaser for the amount of the duty, and now it is pro- 
posed simply to extend the right of lien in respect to the 
increased amount of duty to which the goods are liable. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The Minister of Justice gives 
the case of the responsibility of a shipowner for wrongdoing 
by the party who was using the ship. There is an attempt 
to force the owner to diligence as a matter of public policy. 
If it were established absolutely that he was innocent, and 
had taken every possible precaution, and the Government 
should undertake to forfeit the ship, the law would very 
soon disappear from the Statute-book. You merely under- 
take, in that case, to secure the diligence of the owner, and 
his act of co-operation along with the Government,fin order 
to prevent the ship being so used, You do that as a matter 
of public policy, but it does not apply in this case. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, precisely. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), How is the purchaser of goods 
going to see whether duty is paid on those goods or not. 
Take a man living in Chatham or London or some other 
town, and he goes to Montreal for the purpose of purchasing 
goods. He buys them, and takes them home as retaii dealer ; 
and after he has them for twelve months, under the provi- 
sions of the hon. gentleman’s law as he proposes to make it, 
the hon. gentleman may send his customs officer and seize 
those goods because the original importer has not paid the 
duty upon them. Such a rule is perfectly monstrous, and 
there is no analogy between the rule he proposes to adopt, 
and any other principle in law. 


Mr, THOMPSON. The rule which the hon. gentleman 
says 18 monstrous is precisely the rule with regard to a 
vessel, A seaman smuggles goods in a vessel even without 
the knowledge of the master or owner; the vessel changes 
hands and may go through a duzen hands in foreign ports, 
and when she comes back to Canada she is seized, as has 
been done time and again, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), An outrageous thing. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Perfectly outrageous. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Perhapsso. It is the law, and the 
hon. gentleman says that if is used with severity the law 
would disappear from the Statute-book. I say that in this 
case precisely the same means of relief exists here as exists 
in relation to a vessel, That is to say that while a lien is 
declared by law to attach to the goods in all cases, even in 
the case of duty, and that the man originally guilty could 
not be punished, still the same discretion to relieve rests in 
the Minister and the Crown in cases where goods have 
passed into the hands of innocent parties. We can do 
nothing more than lay down a general rule as regards 
custom laws. They are severe rules, but they are always 
considered with the modification which takes place where 
the rights of innocent parties intervene. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). There is another principle which 
perhaps does not occur tothe Minister. He is aware that a 
large amount of business is done by taxes on property. By 
this law he would strike at the credit and create a great 
deal of uncertainty in the business transactions of the banks 
and other financial concerns of the country. A man has 
certain articles which are dutiable, and he goes to a bank- 
ing institution or private individual and asks for an advance 
on them or he may sell them. In many cases he asks for 
the advance and they give him the advance in good faith. 
He is in possession of the property. He is not required by 
the law to prove that property has been duty paid, because 
if it is in his psssession the assumption is that the duty has 
been satisfied. Therefore when he goes to a monied insti- 
tution and gives a warehouse receipt for that property the 
bank of financial concern would readily advance him the 
money upon it, but if this law passes the bank may advance 
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the money and months afterwards the Government may 
come down and say: “ Oh, it is quite true the duty was not 
paid on that, and we will take it out of your possession or 
you must pay the duty.” I think that is a most arbitrary 
Act. I think it is very unnecessary and I think it is more 
power than the Government should ask. I do not think, 
from the explanations given by the Minister of Customs, 
that he has sufficient grounds for asking this House to con- 
fer such a power upon the Government. If the hon. gentle- 
man could satisfy this House that it was necessary and give 
us some sound reason for it, [have nodoubt the House 
would go a long way to meet his views, but up to the present 
moment I fail to see any just reason for asking for such 
extraordinary exercise of power to be placed in the hands 
of the Government, and which may be destructive of com- 
mercial confidence, I[ think the hon. Minister will see it 
when he looks at it in that light. 


Mr. BOWELU, I think that a few clear moments’ re- 
flection will teach the hon, gentieman who has just spoken 
that if his ideas were carried out there would be no protec- 
tion against smuggling in many cases. The advance which 
may be made upon a ship cannot by any possibility protect 
it from seizure, if the captain or one of the proprietors or 
any one of those on board it had been smuggling, Take 
the case, for instance, where a man advances a mortgage 
upon a ship, and certainly he is not responsible for the 
smuggling which the owner may carry on. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The fines are really a small 
matter in comparison with the value of the ship. 


Mr. BOWELL. I admit that, but the principle is pre- 
cisely the same. The principle of punishing shipowaers 
who allow or use their vessel for smuggling takes place 
whether the penalty is $50 or $400 or confiscation of the 
vessel as the case may be. Any vessel which is caught 
smuggling is subject under law to confiscation, though an 
innocent party may have advanced money on mortgage 
upon that vessel, just the same as a bank advances money 
to a merchant who purchases his goods; but surely no one 
would argue that that would protect a merchant against 
the confiscation of goods he had purchased in a foreign 
country and smuggled into this country. Take a ca-e 
which is now under consideration. In one of the western 
towns a party carrying cn a woollen factory or something 
of that kind, obtained a large quantity of machinery which 
had been purchased in the United States and brought to 
Canada. Before it was discovered that a fraud had been 
perpetrated in the entry of this ma hinery, the importer 
had sold it to another party. Now, if the theory laid 
down by the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) be 
correct, that the party who now owns the property is to be 
exempt from the duty, then all a rogue would have to do 
would be to buy machinery from a business man, and, if 
not caught in the act, transfer it to an innocent party. 
All you could do would be to punish the individual who 
had committed the fraud in the importation, and you would 
have to prove that the party who purchased was a 
party to the fraud, or you could not touch him, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That seems fair. 


Mr. BOWELL. Although the hon, gentleman was in 
the Cabinet, he had not todo with all the intricate cases 
that come before the Minister of Customs; if he had, he 
would have come to this conclusion, that many an honest 
man might perhaps suffer, but that still the moment that 
door was opened, many persons would become parties to 
fraud for the purpose of escaping the duty. Under the 
present law you can follow smuggled goods wherever you 
can tind them. The only object of this provision is to set 
the matter at rest, so that people will know that there is a 
lien on the goods. I am not particular whether this 


becomes law or not; but, for the protection of the revenue | 


Mr, Jones (Halifax), 


and the honest importer, you cannot make the law too 
rigid in cases of this kind. 


Mr, WELDON (St. John). Ido not think there is an 
analogy between the case of vessels and this case. The 
case of vessels is a peculiar one. The law is no doubt 
harsh, but as a rule the parties are treated very lightly 
unless they are actually guilty. In this case the Govern- 
ment have a lien on the goods for the duty, even after they 
pass out of the possession of the importer. I do not see 
why the Government should stand in any other position 
than any other person who has a lien, and allows the goods 
to pass out of his possession. The person purchasing the 


goods has a right to assume that the duty was paid, In ~ 


the cases of fraud the hon. Minister has mentioned, he is 
going beyond the common law of the land. If a party 
obtains goods by fraud and sells them to an innocent party, 
the purchaser has a title to the goods; but no matter how 
innocent a person might be, he could not get a title against 
the Crown. If a person has had goods passed through the 
custom house improperly, either through carelessness or 
negligence of the officers or by fraud, let him be punished 
by the proper tribunals; but it would be hard to put the 
penalty on the innocent purchaser, 


Mr. BOWKLL. Ifhon. gentlemen have no objection, 
after what has been said, I will allow this clause to stand 
for further consideration. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Do I understand the 


hon. Minister to say that in such a case as the one he has ~ 


cited, the party would be obliged to pay only the difference 
between the duty which had been originally collected and 
that which ought to have been collected, or is there any 
fine besides ? 


Mr. BOWELL. There is no fine atall. The practice 
has beon this, that if an article has been smuggled in, and is 
in the hands of an ianocent party, all we ask him to pay is 
the extra duty. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Is it limited as to 
time ? 


Mr. BOWELL, 


Mr. WATSON. I do not think the law is always carried 
out in the way in which the hon. the Minister has stated. 
I know of a case which occurred last fall, in which two grain 
cleaners were imported from the United States into Mani- 
toba. The price paid for them was $450, and that was the 
amount on which the duty of 30 per cent was paid. They 
were released by the customs officers and placed in an 
elevator; and after they had been in actual operation for 
two months, the contractor was notified that the machines 
were entered at an undervaluation, the customs authorities 
claiming that they should have been entered at $600. There 
appeared to bo no resource but to pay the duty on $690. 
The extra duty was paid, and in addition, a fine was im- 
posed of 50 per cent on the original duty under section 8 of 
the Customs Act; but the fine was afterwards returned. 
Now, I think the innocent purchaser should not suffer. 
Thirty per cent was paid on the full price which had been 
paid for the goods in the United States, and as it was the 
actual duty paid, instead of being 30 per cent. was exactly 
40 per cent. I think the Act should provide that if no fraud 
was committed, no fine should be imposed, and the daty 
should be paid on the actual price of the goods. ; 

Mr. BOWELL. The case mentioned has no reference 
to the question now under discussion, The hon. gentle- 
man is discussing the clause that provides for an additional 
duty being imposed on an article which was undervalued. 
I suppose he states from his knowledge that the machines 


Three years, under the present law. 


were only worth $450. Iam not going to dispute that, 


because I know nothing of the case. The hon. gentleman 
knows that if it were purchased in the United States at 
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$400, and that was $100 less than it was sold at for home 
consumption in the United States, it would be just $100 
under valuation if so entered. ‘That is, the law provides— 
which I propose to modify when I reach it—that in all 
cases where the undervaluation amounts to or exceeds 20 
per cent. of the value of the article as sold for home con- 
sumption in the country where it is purchased, 50 per cent 
of the duty follows as a matter of course; and that is just 
ai much a part of the law as the imposition ot 20 or 25 
per cent. is, 


Mr. WATSON. What I said was in answer to the illus- 
tration given by the Minister of Customs with regard to 
the woollen machinery. Here isan innocent party, the 
owner of an elevator, who paid the contract price for build- 
ing the elevator, and is then liable to a fine as well as the 
extra duty. 


Mr. BOWELL. His recourse would be against the per- 
son from whom he purchased, just as if I sell you goods 
which I have no right to sell. The custom laws make 
every article imported absolutely forfeited the moment the 
crime iscommitted. From the moment smuggling takes 
place, the goods are really not the property of anyone but 
the Crown, and if you purchase, and are an innocent per- 
son, you ought to treat the seller the same way as if you 
purchased from him any other article that was not his, 


Mr. WATSON. The contractor in this case was an 
innocent person. 


Mr. BOWELL. Very likely. : 


Mr. WATSON. WhatI say, is that the custom collec- 
tors at those outports should be instructed as to what 
goods they are in a position to relezse. That collector 
ought to have been in the position to know that these 
machines were valued at $600, and that aduty of 30 per 
cent, should have been paid on $600, no matter what price 
was paid for the goods. Had the collector been informed 
at what prices these articles should have been entered, the 
proprietors of the elevator would not have been in a posi- 
tion to be imposed on by the customs authorities. 


Mr. BOWELL. The giving of instructions such as that 
indicated by the hon. gentleman could not by any possibility 
be done. An article today might be worth $100 and to- 
morrow $200 or $50. The value of the duty is the value 
the article had at the time they were purchased and cx- 
ported. 


On section 5, 


Mr. BOWELL. On looking at the old Act, you will find 
that where the undervaluation exceeds 20 per cent. a sum 
equal to one-half the duty shall be levied in addition to the 
regular duty, It also provides that 50 per cent. of the 
duty shall apply to goods which bear a specific as well as 
an ad valorem duty. I prupose to change that so as to re. 
lieve from the penalty the goods upon which a specific duty 
is imposed, and have it apply only to those which bears an 
ad valorem duty. AndI propose to reduce the undervalua- 
tion from 20 to 10 per cent., so that in case the goods are 
entered at 10 per cent. under value, then the penalty will 
not be 50 per cent., as at present, but 10 per cent. of the 
duty, and so on in proportion to the amount of undervalua- 
tion, Under this clause an article would have to bo en- 
tered at an undervaluation of 50 per cent. before the penalty 
now imposed by the Act could be collected. For instance, 
if you import a horse for which you paid $100 and entered 
it at $20, that would be 20 per cent. under the price you 
paid. Under the present law, that would carry a penalty 
of 50 per cent. besides the whole duty, which would be $10 ; 
urder the present law, it would be simply 10 per cent. of 
the duty itself; that is $2 instead of $10. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), How would that apply to 
cargoes of sugar ? 
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Mr, BOWELL, Just the same, if there was an ad valorem 
duty. It would not apply to cargoes of sugar for refining 
purposes, because they pay the duty on their strength, as 
tested by the polariscope. If it were entered at an under- 
valuation,—that for general grocery purposes and not for 
refining—then the penalty would be imposed upon the ad 
valorem value of the sugar. Sugar now bears a duty of 
1 cent per lb. specific and 30 per cent. ad valorem. If it were 
undervalued, the undervaluation would apply only to the 
duty ad valorem and not to the specific value as it does at 
present. 


Mr, JONES (Halifax). I asked that question because it 
applies to other articles as well astosugar. Take cargoes of 
molasses. 


Mr. BOWELL. Just the same, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon. gentleman is perhaps 
aware that difficulties have at all times arisen in the 
customs in valuing cargoes of molasses, where part has 
been purchased at a lowerrate than other portions of the 
cargo, and I have know frequently cargoes coming from 
the West Indies which have been entered at the bond fide 
prices at which they were paid. Yet the prices have been 
increased by the appraisers, very improperly, I think. It 
would be hard enough under those circumstances if they 
were called upon to pay an increased duty at all, but, if 
they are to pay upon an increased valuation as well, it 
would make it so much the worse, and would be very un- 
fair. There is no intention, as a rule, on the part of im- 
porters to evade the customs law in that way, but this arises 
sometimes from the fact that a part of a cargo may bs pur- 
chased at a lower rate than the balance. 1 think the hon. 
gentleman is aware that sometimes his officers have raised 
the vaiue of the whole cargo to the highest amount specified 
in the invoice, It seems to me that that would work un- 
fairly to the original importer. 

Mr. BOWKLL. If that were so, it would be much worse 
under the old law than under this, because, if the officer 
raised the price of the whole invoice before, if it exceeded 
20 per cent., the 50 per cent, penalty would follow, bat 
now it would not, Under the present law, if the cargo was 
undervalued 20 per cent, asthe hon, gentleman says 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Ido not say it is undervalued, 
but that the customs suppose it to be undervalued, 


Mr. BOWELL. Of course the customs must suppose it, 
or the officer would not take that course. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). Of course the customs are 
right. 

Mr. BOWELL. Sometimes they are not right, or I would 
not have so much trouble. The basis of this measure, how- 
ever, is to relieve, as much as possible, parties who have not 
intentionally undervalued their goods. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). My hon. friend does not quite 
catch the point which I desired to lay before him. Under 
the present practice the customs would increase the value 
of the portion they suppose to be undervalued, and the 15 
per cent. duty would be placed on the increased value ; but, 
under this Bill, they would not enly make that increase, 
but would add 10 per cent. to the duties. 


Mr. BOWELL. No, not at all. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). It is so unusual for the Min- 
ister of Customs to relax the rigor of the law that one must 
feel persuaded that he bas found that the old clause worked 
very harshly, and that being the case, | would like to ask 
him now, when he sees that it is fair and right to relax the 
rules, whether any relief will be given to innocent parties, 
parties acting in good faith, who have been fined when 
there has been a dispute between them and the customs 
officers in cases such as that instanced by my hon. friend 
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where a bond fide purchase was' made and the importer 
had to submit, as we all have to submit, to the ruling 
of the department, and had to pay the amount, but did so 
under protest. I desire to know whether the Minister will 
look back at all. If not, the passing of this law is an ad- 
mission that parties have been fined in the past who should 
not have been fined, and have been harsh!y dealt with. We 
practically admit by this that the penalty for innocent un- 
dervaluation heretofore inflicted was unjust. Very many 
people throughout the country feel that, but they have had 
to pay the penalty and did it under protest. I suppose 
that where it has not been paid under protest, the Minister 
would not take any notice of it, but I suggest whether 
justice does not require that he should take power to deal 
with cases of that kind where the amount has been paid 
ander protest. 


Mr. BOWELL. There is full power now under the law. 
If there are any cases where injustice has been done to an 
importer, if he will show where the money has been im- 
properly collected, the money will be refunded. The hon, 
gentleman from Marquette (Mr. Watson) mentioned a case 
of that kind, where the officer made a mistake, and the $96 
was refunded. If the hon. gentleman can show any case 
where an injustice has been done, the matter will be con- 
sidered, and if the Minister of Customs cannot deal with it, 
he will take it to the Treasury Board, and the money will 
be refunded. The hon. gentleman knows that, when once 
money goes into the hands of the Receiver General it is 
only by action on the part of the Treasury Board and the 
Council that the money can be refunded. Tae present 
Bill does not affect that at all. The only result is to im- 
pose a smaller penalty than under the old Act. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), My hon. friend from Mar- 
quette has stated a case in which he paid $450 for an article. 
The Government made the amount $680, and $90 was the 
double penalty, or the fine imposed. What would we have 
to pay under the new arrangement ? 


Mr. BOWKLL. Under the old law, assuming that the 
imposition of the extra duty was correct, he should have 
paid $180 duty. Then, $90 would be 50 per cent. on that, 
but under this provision he would have to pay $50 instead 
of $90. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I asked a question as to the 
case of a person who paid a larger amount under protest 
than we are now deciding by this Bill he should have paid. 
Wonld not the Minister have power to deal with this by 
way of refund ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Certainly not any more than if the 
duty on an article was 20 per cent. today and was reduced 
to 10 per cent to-morrow, the Minister of Customs could be 
asked to refund the difference. The question of paying 
under protest has never been considered by me, If a man 
has paid the duty, and afterwards shows that he has paid 
it improperly, that the value of the goods has been impro- 
perly raised, and that the market value in the United 
States was that at which they were entered by him, and 
the officers exacted more from him than they should, I 
have always recommended the refund, but the matter of 
paying under protest or not has never made any difference, 


On section 6, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant), There the Minister is enact- 
ing the first part of the section in the old law, and ig 
removing the alternative provision which was in the old 
Act which permitted the production of the original invoice 
of the goods or a certificate. 


Mr. BOWELL, If the hon. gentleman will read it close- 


ly, he will see the latter portion of the clause contradicts 
the first, It says: 


Mr. Parzrson (Brant). 


“Whenever duties are charged according to the weight, toll, gauge, 
or other rate, such allowances shall be made for tares and draft to the 
packages as are prescribed by regulations made by the Governor in 
Council.” 

There it gives the Governor in Council power to declare 
what tare, gauge, etc., shall be allowed. That has been 
acted upon. Now, if you read the other portion: 


“But when the originaliavoice of any goods is produced, and a 
declaration of the correctness shall be made as hereinafter provided—” 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), What are you reading from ? 
Mr. BOWELL. Iam reading the old Act, because the 
proposition is to leave out a portion of that Act. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Ido not see the contradic. 
tion. 


Mr. BOWELL. Well, you have not let me finish. I 
say the first portion of the clause gives power to the 
Governor in Council to make such regulations as they may 
deem necessary, allowing tare, etc. Then the other clause 
goes on to say: 

‘¢ When the original invoice of any goods i3 produced, and a declar- 

ation of the correctness thereof is made as hereinafter provided, the 
tare according to such invoice shall be deducted from the gross weight 
of the goods, instead of the allowance aforesaid, subject to such further 
regulations as may be made from time to time by the Governor in 
Council.” 
So that although it gives power to the importer to 
declare by affidavit the correctness of certain weights, it 
then goes on to say that they must be subject to any 
further regulations which may be made from time to time 
by the Governor in Council. Now, we very often find 
cases of this kind, that an importer, many of them, or an 
exporter, as the case may be, will add to the tare of their 
goods a great deal more than ought to be added, or they 
will as they have done in the past, add to the value of the 
packages more than should be added. One merchant will 
deduct as high as 20 or 30 shillings upon certain goods that 
constitute a portion of the tare, while another from the 
same port will deduct nine or ten. So, you see at once the 
difficulty that presents itself in the administration of this 
law. It simply provides that the Governor in Council shall 
have power to declare by Order in Council what the tare, 
etc., shall be, and then it removes any ambiguity. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), I see that; but still Ido not 
see why the production of the original invoice, giving the 
tare, and supported by affidavit, should not be good proof 
as to the correctness of the tare. Now, I can understand 
that the Minister should make a regulation as to the tare 
of a certain article; but it is quite possible that the goods, 
or the packages in which they are contained, may vary, 
the tare may vary, and to make a newrule might work a 
hardship or injustice upon some importer. It seems to me 
that when an original invoice is produced, and an affidavit 
made to the correctness of it, that should be made prima 
facie evidence of its correctness. The Minister has men- 
tioned one or two cases. I should suppose that any fraud 
that would be perpetrated would be in the original shipper 
altering his tare in order to avoid the customsduty; but he 
would have to make a fraudulent invoice all through in 
order to do it, and the Minister would have the original in- 
voice, and could detect the fraud. Suppose there was a 
collusion between the parties, and that the importer should 
say to the exporter in a foreign country: Now, you make 
the tare 10 or 15 percent. more than it is—especially if the 
duties were levied on the ad valorem basis; he would have 
to increase the price at which it was entered, and would 
reveal the difference in that way. _ 


Mr. BOWELL. Iask the hon. gentleman what good 
reason, or any reason, is there why you should havea clause 
upon the Statute-book that is ambiguous in its wording and 
that would lead to complications between the administrator 
of the law and the importer? As I understand it now, the 
Order in Council which has been issued making the declara- 
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tion of the tare upon certain artivles, sufficient proof, has 
been accepted by allthe merchants ; it was done after a great 
deal of consideration and consultation with the largest im- 
porters of the country; and when they accepted that as 
fair, and it is working harmoniously, there is no reason why 
we should allow a clause to remain upon the Statute-book 
which gives any importer who likes to be cantankerous or 
troublesome, the opportunity of saying: Well, this is a 
correct invoise, these tares are correct, and I am prepared 
to swear to them,—and even if he does, then the last two 
lines of the clause give power to the Governor in Council to 
change that. 


' Mr, PATERSON (Brant). Well, I do not so understand 
the meaning of these last words, I do not think that isa 
fair interpretation of them. I interpret them this way; 
that you make your rule and it does not apply in the case 
of a certain importer, and he says: Your rule is not doing 
me justice, andin proof of that I produce my original 
invoice, giving the original tare, which I support with 
affidavit. The section in the old law, as I understand it, 
permits the Minister to accept thatas proof, but it has 
added: “subject to such further regulations as are made 
from time to time by the Governor in Council,” but 
I interpret that part in this way, that the 
Governor in Council might require more proof 
than the original invoice, more proof than the 
declaration of the owner, for instance, if the Order 
in Council should require that he should have a 
declaration from the exporter from whom he bought the 
goods—that is how I understand the meaning of the words, 
and I think they were put in the Act for that purpose. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). It appears to me that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the Governor in Council should have 
power to deal with it in that way, though I presume the 
Government would not very frequently interfere with the 
established tares in the various countries from which the 
goods were received, But, at the same time, I thinkit is 
absolutely necessary that the Government should have 
power to deal with that, in the event of an invoice leading 
them to suppose there was something irregular in the tares 
which the importer declared to have on his invoice. I can- 
not see any objection to it, although I think the Govern- 
ment would not interfere very often, or at all events, change 
the established tares of the country from which the goods 
were imported. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). I understand from the Minister 
of Customs that that subject has been for a long time under 
consideration, that they have modified their rules from time 
to time, as experience shows to be necessary, and at the 
present time the rules on that subject are uniform and com- 
plete. Now, of course, the only object in giving the Gov- 
ernor in Council power to deal by Order in Council with a 
subject of this sort, is that Parliament has not the neces- 
sary data upon which to base specific and minute legislation; 
but if the Minister of Customs thinks that they have now, 
by Orders in Council, or by their experience, arrived at a 
condition of things when these Orders in Council no longer 
require to be modified or changed, then that ought to be 
embraced in this section as part of the legislation; the 
experience which the hon. gentleman has acquired, and 
which is set forth in these Orders in Council, should be 
embraced in the statute itself. At all events, if that is not 
the case, there ought to be made an appendix to thestatute 
where they would be accessible and known to the mercantile 
community, 


Mr, BOWELL. As tothe suggestion made by the 
hon. member for Bothwell, it could be carried out 
the moment that trade ceases to fluctuate, and adminis- 
trators become perfect, Ido not anticipate that day will 
arrive until perhaps the hon, gentleman reaches this side 
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of the House. The trade is continually changing, and there 
is no member on that side of the House who knows it 
better than the hon. member for Halifax (Mr. Jones). It 
may be necessary to change these regulations affecting tare 
and draft and deductions allowed upon packages containing 
goods which are exempt from duty. That may occur to- 
morrow or a month hence. We know that a package con- 
taining molasses may be worth 9 shillings one day and 
12 shillings a month hence. If the hon. gentleman’s 
suggestion were adopted we would have no power to 
make a change. These regulations, however, have to be 
varied as changes take place in the trade of the country. 
It would be utterly impossible to carry out the suggestion, 
which would either impose a wrong on the importers or on 
the revenue. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). That would only apply to cases 
where there were specific duties on particular packages. 
If the duty was on the value of the packages, then there 
would be no difficnlty. Besides, if the value fluctuates in 
the way the hon, gentleman has described the Order in 
Council always comes too late. The trouble is that the 
hon. gentleman’s rule is always made after the fact, whore- 
ag ordinary legislation is made before the fact. ~ 


Mr. PATHRSON (Brant). I desire to enquire the 
reason why the latter portion of the clause in the old Act 
has been omitted in framing the new clause ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Under the old Act the importer appears 
to be given the absolute right to insist on his statement 
being accepted. That might be correct in dealing with an 
honest man, but such was not the case in dealing with a 
dishonest trader. I did not see the necessity of retaining 
that portion of the clause, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). That portion of the clause 
must have besn inserted when the old Act was passed to 
give the alternative to the honest importer. At the same 
time the Governor in Council was given power to require 
something more from the importer than the mere produc- 
tion of the invoice, or that the Governor in Council might 
make regulations requiring something more, 


Mr. BOWELL. Then it simply means this, that the 
Minister of Customs, or whoever administers the law, must 
throw doubt upon the statement of the importer who has 
sworn to the invoice. Taking the interpretation of the law, 
as given by the hon. gentleman, and perhaps it is correct, 
then the old clause gave power to the Minister of Customs or 
party administering the law, to say : You are not telling the 
the truth, I will not accept your invoice, but I require 
further evidence. No doubt the words referred to were 
inserted for a good purpose; but, like many other clauses 
in the Act, they might be applicable at the time, but the 
changes of trade have been such and the way of doing busi- 
ness has changed to such an extent that we find it 
impracticable to carry out some of the clauses without 
coming into collision with the trade, which we desire to 
avoid. 


On section 9, 

Mr. BOWELL. The change made is one already ex- 
isting by Order in Council, and many importers plead 
ignorance and say, because it is not in the law they do not 
know it. I propose to add that which is the law by Order 
in Council to the statute. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). A consignee of course can only 
make a declaration to the best of his knowledge or belief. 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes, that is all. 


On section 10, 

Mr. BOWELL. I explained this fully the other night. 
It simply refers to the payment of damage on sugar which 
goes into a refinery. It would notrefer tosugar which was 
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imported for household purposes, for that would be ontitled 
to the same claim as under the fourth section, My hon. friend 
from Halifax (Mr. Jones) knows that sugar used for refin- 
ing purposes is tested by the polariscope, and we allow for 
the salt in the testing. 


On section 11, 

Mr. BOWELL. This section simply changes the words: 
“ Whenever any vessel is entered,” to “whenever any 
vessel is reported.” The only change is substituting the 
word “reported” for “entered.” In former times the 
word “ entered” was used whether referring to the report- 
ing of a vessel or the entering of goods. Under the present 
Act the terms are distinct, and our desire is that there 


should be no conflict hereafter as to what is the meaning of 


entering or reporting. 
Mr. JONKS (Halifax). “ Reporting” is the proper word. 
Mr. BOWELL, I think so. 


On section 12, 


Mr. BOWELL. The House will see that in making 
thore changes where only a word or two had to be changed 
I have reconstructed the whole clause, as I thought it better 
it should be done. The only change made in this clause is 
by inserting “ assistant appraiser’ and making it in con- 
formity with the Civil Service Act, which recognises assist- 
ant appraisers. 


On section 13, 


Mr. BOWELL. Under the old Actin reading it, there 
is a doubt existing as to whether it applies to parts of 
machines that are imported or to the whole machinery 
which is imported. The words added are, “ when parts of 
any manufactured articles are imported into Canada, each 
such part shall be datiable.” The object of the clause is to 
make the matter so plain that we cannot misunderstand it. 


On section 14, 


Mr. BOWELL. The object of this clause is to make 
clear the power to impose # duty upon an article which has 
been sent from one country to the other upon which a 
bounty has been paid or adrawback given, For instance 
you purchase sugar in New York upon which two cents 
per pound has been paid to the purchaser as a drawback, 
and that article is sent to Liverpool and there purchased in 
the market and brought to Canada. The question then 
arises: does the law empower the Customs ‘o impose a 
duty upon that two cents in addition to the price paid for 
the article. If the article was purchased in New York and 
exported directly to Canada, then there is no question but 
that the two cents would be added to the value of the 
sugar for duty, but an attempt has been made to evade that 
law by sending it to some other country and ostensibly 
selling it in the market and returning it back to Canada, 
The law is not clear upon that point, and this position is to 
make it beyond a doubt, 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Hven with the law obscure 
as it is, I should think “they could not come it over you” 
in that way. 

Mr. BOWELL. No, sir; I want to put it beyond the 
power of anyone importing goods in that way to taking an 
action against us. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax), The hon. gentleman only refers 
to one article. 

Mr. BOWELL. I merely give that as an illustration, 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). Practically it refers to only one 
branch, such as refined sugar. Under the operation of this 
clause I presume, duty will be demanded on sugar coming 
from Germany, including the bounty as well. There is a 
bounty or drawback on sugar coming from Germany which 

Mr, BowELu. 


interferes very much with our trade relations with the 
West Indies, in which hon. gentlemen lately have shown 
much interest, and under the operation of this Act, that 
sugar heretofore has come in a different way. Of course, 
I know that the polariscope test makes the principle of 
levying a duty somewhat difficult, and that perhaps may be 
my answer. I think the hon. gentleman, while he is deal- 
ing with the subject, should take power to place an ad 
valorem duty on German beet root sugar to cover the draw- 
back so as to place it on the same footing as the refined 
sugar which comes from the United States. The principle 
I think should be applied in both cases, and if so it would 
very materially assist our trade with the West Indies by 
keeping out the German sugar. It now averages 60 or 70 
per cent. of the refined sugar of the Dominion, and there is 
only about 25 per cent. of West Indian sugar. The German 
sugar is allowed to come in and compete with it under the 
operation of this Act, and I suppose the hon, gentleman 
will deal with the matter. 


Mr. BOWELL. If the hon. gentleman will read the 
clause carefully he will see that the object he has in view is 
provided for. it applies to every article on which it can be 
established a drawback has been allowed. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon. gentleman’s explana- 
tion is perfectly satisfactory, if he only carries that provision 
into effect. That has been the practice. The subject having 
been brought to the notice of the Government some years 
ago, an order was passed that the duty should be collected 
on the increased amount; but that order was subsequently 
rescinded, and beet root sugar has recently been permitted 
to enter the Dominion on its actual value, less the amount 
of the drawback. I wish to know whether the hon. gentle- 
man proposes to place an ad valorem duty on German sugar, 
because, under the present arrangement of a polariscopic 
test, German sugar is hardly included. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I would like to suggest 
that, as this is a subject in which a great many gentlemen 
are interested, and as a number wish to go away to-night, 
perhaps it would be as well not to resume this discussion 
this evening. 

Mr. BOWELL. I think the hon, gentleman had better 
let me go through with the Bill. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I will be here. 


Mr. BOWELL. I do not know what other business can 
be gone on with just now. If it is desired that any clause 
should stand over, I shall have great pleasure in letting it 
stand, but I would like to get through with the Bill. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Thisisa very important Bill. It has 
excited a great deal of attention in the mercantile centres 
of this country; several gentlemen have written to me 
about it; and I know that a number of members are going 
away to-night after half past eight o’clock, and I think it 
would be only fair to allow this Bill to stand over until the 
next Government day, because there are some sections of 
this Bill which I take particular exception to. I trust, 
therefore, that the hon, gentleman will not press the Bill 
to-night. If he does, he will force a number of us to stay, 
and I do not think it will help public business. 


Sir HECTOR LANGENIN. We would like to meet the 
wish of the hon. gentleman, but he must see that the Session 
is so far advanced that if we postpone measure after mea- 
sure because some members go away or take exception to a 
clause, we shall never get away; we shall be here until 
June, and later than June, and [ have no doubt that the 
wish of the hon. member and of the House is to get through 
the work as fast as we can. This isa measure that we 
thought we would take up this afternoon, and resume it 
after 8 o’clock, 
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Mr. MITCHELL. I am not aware that any other Bill 
has been asked to be postponed, certainly not at my request. 
I do think this is not an unreasonable request. This Bill is 
one that affects the interests of the commercial community 
of this Dominion, and we havea right to a fair and reason- 
able opportunity of discussing it. There has been no 
Opposition shown to the Bill, but we desire to criticise it 
clause by clause, as they come up, and we request that it 
may be left over until the next Goverment day, in order 
that those who wish to go home to-night may do so. If it 
is necessary for me to stay, I will stay, but I do not think 
it would premote public business. I tell hon. gentlemen 
that frankly. 


It being six o’clock, the committee rose, and the Speaker 
left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


MANITOBA AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF CANADA. 


Mr. TISDALE moved that the order for the third read- 
ing of Bill (No. 46) to amend the Acts relating to the 
Manitoba and North-Western Railway Company ot Canada 
(Mr. Scarth) be discharged, and that the Bill be referred back 
to Committee of the Whole for the purpose of adding the 
following clause :— 


The directors of the company may make and issue as paid up stock, 
shares in the company, whether subscribed for or not, and may allot 
and hand over such stock in payment for right of way, plant, rolling 
stock, or materials of any kind, and also for the services of directors and 
engineers. Such issue and allotment of stock shall be bindiog on the 
company, and such stock shall not ba assessable for call, and the paid up 
stock heretofore issued and allotted in accordance with the provisions of 
this section is hereby legalised and affirmed. 


He said: I may say that, excepting the last words with 
regard to the legalising of any allotment, this is precisely 
the clause that isin the model Bill. I am moving this in 
the absence of Mr. Scarth. The promoters of this Bill had 
supposed, until it went through the Railway Committee, 
that they had the ordinary powers this clause contained. 
The addition I ask is, therefore, simply to have the model 
Bill clause put in and to legalise whatever the directors 
have done in accordance with that clause, I presume no 
hon, gentleman will object to this legislation. This rail- 
way is one that has built over two hundred miles of road, 
-and has expended over $5,000,000, so that I am asking for 
no new thing, but simply that the charter shall contain the 
ordinary clause, and that what has been done in the belief 
that the charter did contain that clause shall be legalised, 


Mr. EDGAR. The amendment conforms, I see, except 
in the last sentence, exactly with the model Bill, and that 
only makes the model Bill retroactive. I do not think 
there can be any objection to it, 


Motion agreed to. 


The House resolved itself into committee. The com- 
mittee reported. Bill read the third time, and passed. 


THIRD READING, 


Bill (No. 31) to incorporate the Detroit River Winter 
Railway Bridge Company.—(Mr. Ferguson, Welland.) 


SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


On the order :— 


Further consideration of the proposed motion of Mr. Hall for the third 
reading of Bill (No. 54) to incorporate the South-Western Railway 
Company, and the motion of Mr. Bergin in amendment thereto: ‘‘Tkat 
the Bill be not now read a third time, but that it be read a third time, 
this day six months.” 


House divided on the amendment, 
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Armstrong, 

Bain (Soulanges), 
Barron, 

Bergin, 

Bernier, 

Bourassa, 

Bowell, 

Brien, 

Caron (Sir Adolphe), 
Casgrain, 
Chapleau, 
Choquette, 
Chouinard, 
Cockburn, 

Cook, 

Costigan, 
Couture, 

Curran, 

De St. Georges, 


Bain (Wentworth), 
Baker, 
Bergeron, 
Bowman, 
Boyle, 
Brown, 
Burns, 
Cameron, 
Cargill, 
Carling, 
Chisholm, 
Cimon, 
Cochrane, 
Coughlin, 
Daoust, 
Davin, 
Davis, 
Dawson, 
Desaulniers, 


Fiset, 
Flynn, 
Gauthier, 
Gigault, 
Gordon, 
Grandbois, 


Yuas: 
Messieurs 


Desjardins, 
Dessaint, 
Doyon, 
Edgar, 
Hisenhauer, 
Ferguson (Welland), 
Geoffrion, 
Girouard, 
Godbout, 
Guay, 
Hickey, 
Labelle, 
Labrosse, 
Landerkin, 
Landry, 
Laurier, 
Lister, 
Lovitt, 
McLelan, 


Nays: 
Messieurs 


Guilbault, 
Guillet, 


Henderson, 
Hesson, 
Holton, 
Hudspeth, 
Innes, 
Jamieson, 
Joncas, 
Kirk, 
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McMillan (Vaudreuil), 
McMullen, 


Meigs, 

Mills (Bothwell), 
Patterson (Hssex), 
Perry, 

Platt, 
Préfontaine, 
Rinfret, 

Rykert, 

Ste. Marie, 
Shanly, 
Thomp3on, 
Tisdale, 

Turcot, 

Vanasse, 
Wallace, 

Watson, 

Wilson (Lennox).—5’7. 


Somerville, 
roule, 


Lang, Sp 
Langevin (Sir Hector),Sutherland, 


Temple, 


Laurie, 

Macdonald (Sir John), Thérien, 
Macdowall, Tro 
McCulla, 


McDougald (Pictou), 


W 
Tupper (Sir Charles), 
Tyrwhitt, 


8, McDougall(Cape Bret’n) Ward, 
Ferguson(Leeds& Gren.) Madill, 


Marshall, 

Mills (Annapolis), 
Mitchell, 

Moffat, 

Montplaisir, 

Perley (Assiniboia), 


Weldon (St. John), 
White (Renfrew), 
Wilmot, 

Wilson (Argenteuil), 
Wood (Westmoreland), 
Wright, 

Yeo.—86. 


Mr. TROW. The hon. member for North Perth has not 


voted. 


Mr, HESSON. I paired with the hon. member for Kent, 


(Mr, Landry). 


Mr. LANDRY. I did not vote either. 
tleman is quite correct. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Vote. 
Mr. HESSON. I vote against the six months’ hoist, 
Mr. LANDRY. Then I vote the other way. 


Mr. TROW. I notice that the hon. member for Cape 
Breton (Mr. McKeen) has not voted, and I see that he is in 
the House—at least he is in the gallery. 

Mr. ROYAL. Icall attention to the factthat the hon. 
member for Frontenac (Mr. Kirkpatrick) has not voted. 


Mr. SPEAKER, 


amendment lost. 


This is too late, 


The hon. gen- 


I paired with him, 


I have declared the 


Mr. CURRAN moved that the Bill be not now read the 
third time, but be referred back to a Committee of the 
Whole House, to have the following clause inserted there- 


in:— 


This Act shall not go into force until the first day of May, 1890. 


He said: I shall make very few observations in convection 
with this motion, as the time for private Bills is nearly up; 
but this Parliament having last year refused to pass the 
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Bill which is now about to be granted, it is of the highest 
importance, owing to the fact that some $300,000 have 
been spent, not only on the branch line, but in perfecting 
the connection with the American system, that the present 
company which are now constructing the road should be 
permitted to complete their works which are now com- 
menced and are nearing a termination, and that they should 
have an opportunity of floating their bonds, and in fact of 
carrying out the large construction they have now on hand 
and of bringing commerce to this work, which will be de- 
stroyed altogether, and will prove almost ruinous to the 
company if this Bill should go into forceimmediately. This 
is not the first occasion upon which similar legislation has 
been enacted. In 1882, the Great Eastern Railway Com. 
pany was incorporated by this House, and it was provided 
in the Act of incorporation : 

“That so much of this section as authorises the construction of any 
part or parts of said railway, from and lying east of any point on the 
frontier, at or near the village of Dundee, and which passes through the 


counties of Huntingdon, Chateauguay, Beauharnois, Napierville and 
Laprairie, shall not come into force until the first day of May, 1884.’’ 


Thus giving two years’ limit before the Act should come 
into force. As this House, through its Committee on Rail. 
ways last year, threw out a Bill similar to this one, and 
thereby it was considered by the promoters of the other 
road that Parliament was pledged that this Bill should not 
be granted, and went to work and expended this large 
amount of money, I think the House will consider it only 
fair that the company should have that brief time allotted 
to them, and then, if there is a prospect of business, if the 
gentlemen who are promoting this Bill see that there is 
enough business for them to operate their present charter, 
they can do so, and the people of the country will be glad 
to see them do so; but, in the meantime, there is no justice 
in crushing out an enterprise which has begun in good 
faith, and upon which a large amount of money has been 
expended, 

Mr. BAKER. I ask if that amendment is in order. 
Clause 67 of the Rules of this House says that no important 
amendment can be moved, either in committee or on the 
third reading, without one day’s notice having been given. 
Has that notice been given ? 


Mr. SPEAKER. I have to declare that this motion is not 
in order, 

Mr, BERGIN. I object to the Bill being read the third 
time to-night. It must go over until Monday. 

Mr. SPEAKER, On what ground does the hon. gentle- 
man object ? 

Mr. BERGIN. You cannot take that stage to-night. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The order for to-night is for the third 
reading. 

Mr. BERGIN, The order to-nighé is for the considera- 
tion of the amendment I proposed. 

Mr. SPEAKER. I cannot entertain the objection. 
third reading must take place if the House so wills it, 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


The 


IN COMMITTEE—THIRD READINGS. 


Bill (No. 83) to amend the Act to incorporate the Monc- 
ton Harbor Improvement Company.—Mr. Wood (West- 
moreland). 


Bill (No. 15) to incorporate the Nisbet Academy of 
Prince Albert.—(Mr. Macdowall.) 

Bill (No. 62) to incorporate the Grenville International 
Bridge Company.—(Mr. Shanly.) 

Bill (No. 59) to confer certain powers on the Nova Scotia 


Telephone Company (Limited),—(Mr. Tupper.) 
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Bill (No. 50) to incorporate the Ottawa, Morrisburg and 
New York Railway and Bridge Company.—(Mr. Hickey.) 


SECOND READINGS. 


Bill (No. 96) to incorporate the Belleville and Lake Nip- 
issing Railway Company (from the Senate).—(Mr. Masson.) 

Bill (No. 102) respecting the Central Ontario Railway 
Company.—(Mr. O’Brien.) 


THE CUSTOMS ACT. 


House again resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 
92) to amend chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes, respect- 
ing the Customs.—(Mr. Bowell.) 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I enquired of. the Minister of 
Customs before Recess in reference to his interpretation of 
a previous clause which I did not understand to be passed. 
That was with reference to the value of goods on which 
there was a drawback. Did I understand the hon. gen- 
tleman to say that he proposed to deal with the beet root 
sugar in the same way as the sugar from New York? 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes. The proposition is to deal with 
all articles whether it be sugar or anything else. I might 
state, however, what I did not-state before in reply to my 
hon. friend in reference to beet root sugar. There was a 
doubt existing in the minds of some eminent lawyers whose 
opinions we had, that we had no right to impose that duty 
upon sugar which was mauufactured in England from 
sugar imported from Germany upon which the drawback 
had been paid. However, I might state frankly that we 
differed in the department from that opinion which was 
given to us by some Montreal gentleman who belongs to 
the legal profession on behalf of the sugar refiners. But, 
under the peculiar cirrcumstances which the hon. gentle- 
man remembers I explained at the time, we did not think 
it advisable to put our construction of the law into force. 
It is changed now so as to place it beyond a doubt and it 
makes it more defined in the future under this clause to 
impose duty upon sugar of that kind if purchased in Kng- 
land or any other country when a drawback is paid. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). That is, beet root sugar coming 
Germany ? 

Mr. BOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). How will you apply that to the 
others on which duty is levied by the polariscopic test ? 


Do you propose changing the law so as to have an 
ad valorem ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Quite right; we cannot do that under 


the polariscopic test for refining purposes. That is the 
point that arose in dispute in relation to the sugar manu- 
factured in England from the German sugar. It was the 
refined sugar purchased in England for grocery purposes, 
or the “low yellows,” as they were called. Those co not 
go to the refinery and, consequently, they will bear an ad 
valorem duty, and this clause can be applied. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Perhaps I did not make myself 
understood. I understand that a complaint made by the 
refiners led to a change in the duty a few years ago, and 
that beet root sugars were admitted, less the bounty, for a 
time, because it was said that the English refiners having 
the advantage of using the beet root sugars, if the raw 
material was not admitted into the Dominion on the same 
terms as other sugars, that our refiners could not compete 


with them. Since the change has been made under which 


the duty on refined sugar from Great Britain has been in- 
creased to meet the views of the refiners, what I desire to 
know is whether the Government propose taking any action 


to levy the duty on the raw beet root sugar from Germany 


on the same principle that they apply it on the refined 
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sugars from New York. That is tosay, on the value of the West India trade, they should take some means by which 
sugar without deducting the large bounty or drawback | the duty will be imposed on the raw sugar at its value in 


which is allowed the purchaser off the raw material in that 
country. 


Mr. BOWELL. There is no proposition of that kind. 
The proposition before the House is simply to apply to 
sugar or any other articles upon which an ad valorem duty 
is imposed. Under the system that prevails now—the 
charging of duty in accordance with the strength of the 
sugar—that question cannot arise, nor has it arisen in the 
past, and unless an ad valorem duty was imposed in addition 
to the duty which was imposed upon the different degrees 
of strength now. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). That is what I wanted to know. 


Mr. BOWELL, We do not propose to change that. The 
hon, gentleman will remember that one of the principal 
reasons why we changed the mode of collecting the sugar 
duty was to encourage the West Indian trade with Canada. 
It was contended by those who were engaged in the trade 
that, when sugars were purchased in China, or the Sand- 
wich Islands, and such places, it could be purchased at a 
very much lower rate than in the West Indies, or Cuba, and 
the result of that was that the freights being so much lower 
in the long route it would, in a measure, have acted against 
the West Indian trade. Then it was changed to the polar- 
iscopic system, by which it mattered not from what part of 
the world it came, and it mattered not under what circum- 
stances it was published, the duty would be collected on the 
actual strength of the sugar, so that if it were purchased in 
China and brought to Canada, and contained the same 
strength as sugar purchased in the nearest islands to Hali- 
fax or Canada, it woald pay precisely the same duty as 
that brought the short distance. It is not proposed to 
change this mode of collecting duty on sugar. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The point I was trying to get the 
hon. gentleman 1o notice was this, he stated the object was 


~ to encourage the West Indian trade. 


Mr. BOWELL, That was the object of the change. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Yes, I understand that was all 
right so far as it went, but the hon. gentleman will see he is 
not carrying out his own policy ; thatis to say, he was only 
carrying it out with a particular object, and in so far as it 
is beneficial to the refiners. He is placing duty on the 
refined sugar coming from the States at its market value 
without allowing for that drawback. An ad valorem duty 
is assessed at the same rate as the article sells for in the 
wholesale market in New York, I wish to know whether 
the hon, gentleman does not see that under that principle 
the beet root sugar should be assessed in the same way. I 
admit you do not reach it by the polariscopic test system. 
The question is whether you should not apply an ad valorem 
duty in that way to meet that difficulty. The hon. gentleman 
knows, and no one knows better, that under the present 
arrangement the best root sugar is driving the West Indian 
sugar almost entirely out of the market. I have not the 
figures in my hand at the moment, but I think, if tne hon, 
gentleman refers to the Trade and Navigation Returns he 
will find that less than 40 per cent. of the sugar manufac- 
tured in this country is whatis called Barbadoes and that 
the large proportion is the beet root sugars coming from 
Germany. It the import of that article goes on under the 
present system in the same ratio it has for the past few 
years, instead of encouraging the West India trade which 
seems to be the object the hon, gentleman and the Govern- 
ment have in view, it will completely kill that trade. 
Therefore itis useless for them to talk about building up a 
trade with the West Indies, while at the same time the 
effect of their tariff regulations is to encourage the importa- 


Germany, without allowing any deduction for the bounty 
or drawback, just as they do on sugar from New York, to 
benefit the refiner. 


Mr. BOWELL. I fully recognise the logic of the hon. 
gentleman on this question, but to adopt the system he 
propopes now would disarrange the whole system of the 
collection of sugar duties: The probabilities are from pre- 
sent appearances that the discrimination which he has point- 
ed out may not exist for any length of time, for I under- 
stand that the effect of the international congress which 
has been discussing this question, is that Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, and nearly every country which has been 
paying heavy bounties on the production of beet root 
sugar, have agreed to their abandonment. I am not sure 
of any that have not joined in the conference except the 
United States, and it was only about a week ago that it 
was announced in England that the colonies had given in 
their adhesion to that decision, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). In the meantime the West In- 
dia trade shall suffer. 


On section 16, 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Ido not see any difference be- 
tween this and the old law, with this exception, that 
under the amended clause the collector appoints one ap- 
praiser, the individual who feels aggrieved nominates 
another, and an officer of the Customs Department is the 
third; virtually leaving the Government or their officers 
to appoint two, whose decision is final. 


Mr. BOWELL. Under the old law, in case of a dispute 
between the importer and the customs authorities as to 
values, the collector is empowered to appoint two merchant 
appraisers who are supposed to know the value of tho 
goods. They take the evidence, and report to Ottawa, and 
the decision of the Commissioner of Customs is final. The 
importers have contended that that arrangement is too one- 
sided, and that they ought to have something to say. 
Therefore we have changed the law so as to give the im- 
porter a voice on the board. Tho Government, instead of 
having the power to appoint the whole cf them, have oply 
power to appoint another, who is outside of the customs, 
and the appraiser, who is supposed to have a better know- 
ledge of the value of the goods than any one, is the third ; 
and their decision is final, This relieves the Government 
of any responsibility in the matter, and this is a concession 
which has never been given before either in this country 
or in the United States, In the United States they have 
had two or three systems of appraisement, but they have 
abolished them all, and at the present the law there is ‘hat 
the Government appoint a board of appraisers from their 
own officers, whose decision is final. It was thought under 
the circumstances that it would be better to make our law 
a little more moderate by giving the importers a say in the 
matter. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I understand that, bunt really I 
cannot see that it is such a concession on the part of the 
Government as the hon. Minister would lead us to believe. 
Virtualiy the Government control the whole valuation. 
Before, the party: feeling aggrieved had no voice in the 
matter. Now, he may have a voice, but the voice does not 
amount to anything, because the two Government appraisers 
decide as to the value of the article and the duty to be paid, 
and their decision is final. 


Mr. BOWELL. That argument is very good, based on 
the assumption that the only object the Government have 
is to take all the duty they can get out of everybody. I 


tion of beet root sugar, and is driving the West India sugar | take it for granted that the Government do not want any 
out of the market. Ifthe Government desire to help the more than they are entitled to, and this provision is only 
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to protect the honest importer who enters his goods at a 
fair valuation. The Government have no power to take 
one cent of duty out of the importer if it is shown, after 
these appraisers meet, that the original appraisement by the 
department was too high. All they have to enquire is 
whether the article imported has been entered at a value 
less than that article is sold at in the market for home con- 
sumption. Under the circumstances, my hon. friend will 
see that this is a very equitable provision, unless I am to 
infer that he desires when a difficuly arises that the mer- 
chant who imports shall have the selection of the board to 
decide the question, Then, I suppose the argument is fair 
on the other side, that the Government would have nothing 
to do with the valuation, and might as well surrender at 
once, because the importer would select such friends as 
would doaway with the valuation at which the goods were 
entered. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I think my hon. friend will see 
the Government should have such a power as this, if they 
deal with it at all. They must take the responsibility, and 
we are bound to assume that the Government have no 
object in getting more than the fair duty which the im- 
porter is entitled to pay. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Ido not object to that in the 
least, but I do not think the Minister of Customs has really 
shown that the individnal aggrieved can feel he has every 
protection desirable. Of course I can understand it is 
necessary to protect the Government, but we should also 
not look upon every importer as a dishonest individaal, 
and frame the law so as to punish almost every individual 
who may fall at times into the hands of the Government. 
I think the protection offered here to the importer is very 
little indeed. 


On section 17, 


Mr. BOWELL. Clauses 78, 79, 82, 83, 103, 124 and 125 
are all changed so as to provide for the doing away with 
the giving of bonds, to which I called the attention of the 
House the other night. As the law now stands, bonds are 
required to be given in each case when goods are removed 
from one warehouse to another, thus entailing a large 
amount of labor on the part of the merchants as well as the 
custom house officers. About 30,000 to 35,000 bonds are 
passed during a year. The moment a party ex-warehous- 
ing goods from one warehouse to another or from one bond- 
ed warehouse in one Province to another, makes an entry, 
he becomes just as responsible for the delivery of the goods 
to the other warehouse as if he had given the bond, so that 
it relieves the merchant from giving the bond, and it re- 
lieves the custom officials in different parts of the Dominion 
from filling out some 30,000 to 40,000 bonds every year, 
The revenue will be just as safe as it is now, because the 
parties who give bonds do not give their sureties, but their 
own individual bonds, and if they can be held as responsi- 
ble by a clause in the Act as by signing bonds, we do away 
with all the difficulty and at the same time protect the 
revenue, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Do I understand that when the 
party warehousing a cargo and giving his bond, transfers 
it toa second party, whether the latter gives bonds or not, 
the original importer who has given his bond, and who 
loses all control of the goods after he has parted with them, 
is held responsible ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Do you mean that the goods remain in 
the bonded warehouse ? 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). No; after they are delivered. 
For instance: If I importa cargo and give a bond, and then 
sell it to a refinery; they may either pass a bond, or not, as 
the case may be, but I, as the original importer, cease to be 
held responsible for the duty ? 

Mr, Bowe.r. 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes; the moment the transfer takes 
place, and the party who has purchased from you in bond 
transfers it from that warehouse to his own, he is respon- 
sible. 


On section 18, 


Mr. BOWELL. Clause 82 makes the acceptance of the 
transfer of goods in the warehouse equivalent to the bond 
heretofore exacted, and places the new owner under the 
same obligations as was the party who originally entered 
the goods for warehouse. 


On section 19, 


Mr. BOWELL. Section 86 is to give the officers of the 
Customs Department power to enter and examine a ware- 
house in which goods are stored in bond. At present such 
officer has no legal authority to enter and examine without 
the consent of the proprietor. It is manifestly necessary 
and proper that the right to enter and make an examin- 
ation should be beyond dispute. At present, it is contended 
the officer bas no power to demand entrance to your ware- 
house and pass through a free portion of it to enter the 
bonded portion. This will enable him, if he thinks any- 
thing is wrong, to demand entrance, and you are obliged to 
give it to him. 


On section 20, 


Mr, BOWELL. The object of this provision is to keep 
the statistics right, 80 as to show the country to which the 
vessel belongs and from which it comes, This has always 
been the law. 


On section 21, 


Mr. BOWELL, Thatis the same clause, defining the 
time at which the articles seized may be sold, if the law is 
not complied with. 


On section 22, 


Mr. BOWELL. The object of this is to assist exporters 
and relieve them of a good deal of trouble to which they 
are now put. Take the case of an exporter of lumber from 
Buckingham by way of Rouse’s Point. He is now com- 
pelled tocome to Ottawa to make his entry, instead of 
making it at Rouse’s Point, which would be more con- 
venient. ‘Take the case of lumber exported by rail from 
Alexandria, on the line of the Canada Atlantic Railway. 
The nearest custom house to that place is at Cornwall, 
which is some 40 miles out of the way, and he must make 
his entry there. I propose to allow him to make his export 
entry at the nearest place to that by which it is going out 
of the country. The other provision is a question of 
bonds again. 


On section 23, 


Mr. BOWELL. This is to provide for vessels which do 
not enter a regular port of entry. The penalty before was 
only fixed in regard to vessels which had dutiable goods on 
board, leaving a vessel which had no such goods to do prac- 
tically what she pleased, and, therefore, to a certain extent 
enabling her to evade the necessity of reporting. It is also 
intended to reduce the penalty from the forfeiture of the 
vessel to a fine of $400, in case the vessel is worth less than 
$800, and then to authorise the sale of the vessel 
if the penalty is not paid within thirty days. It 
often occurs now that a vessel may run in for 
shelter or for smuggling purposes, but, as the law reads, 
you cannot do anything with her unless she enters a 
regular port of entry, and we want to make her report 
whether she has dutiable goods on her or not. The House 
will see that it would be very easy for her to run in and get 
rid of the dutiable goods, and afterwards to state: “ We 
have no dutiable goods on board,” 
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Mr, JONES (Halifax), How will that affect the fisher- 
men under the treaty ? 


Mr. BOWELL. It will not affect them, because they will 
be specially exempt under the law. 


On section 25, 


Mr. BOWELL. This is to cover a dispute which has 
arisen as to the right of a customs officer to make a seizure. 
It has been contended that no seizure can be made except 
under cover of a writ of assistance, or under a section of the 
old law. If that were the correct interpretation, it is not 
that under which customs officers have acted in the past, 
and the operation of the law would be impracticable unless 
we obtained from the courts a writ of assistance, and 
placed it in the hands of every customs officer. In the past 
when any customs official has had reason to suppose that 
there were smuggled goods, he considered that he had the 
right to make the seizure. I believe he had the right under 
ae the law, has been disputed, and it is better to make 
it clear. 


On section 26, : 


Mr. BOWELL. This is to correct an absurd wording o 
the law. The old law refers to places where no justice can 
be found within five miles, and that has been struck out. 


On section 27, 


Mr. BOWELL. These words have been added to the 
original clause : 
‘“‘ And unless payment is made within thirty days, such vessel may, 


after the expiration of such delay, be sold to pay such penalty and any 
expenses incurred in detaining, keeping and selling the same.’’ 


It is only carrying out the provisions of the earlier clauses. 


On section 28, 


Mr. BOWELL. That is striking out the words “ North- 
West Territories,” as courts have been established in the 
Territories since. 


On section 29, 
Mr. BOWELL. These words are added : 


‘¢ Which he has reasonable grounds to believe are liable to forfeiture.” 


On section 30, 


Mr. BOWELL. This is somewhat of an important 
change, and I will give the House the reasons for it. The 
object of the amendment is to render more plain and un- 
mistakable the intention of the law. While it would ap- 
pear, by section 148 of the old law, that no action, suit or 
proceeding ofany nature could be commenced against an 
officer making a seizureon account thereof, it has been 
contended that this does not include actions in replevin or 
revendication to recover possession of the thing seized, 
While it is impossible to deny that the owner or claimant 
of the thing seized has aright to an adjudication on the 
legality of the seizure, such opportunity should be afforded 
him to obtain a decision in regard to the ownership of the 
thing seized ; but the intent and purpose of the law is not 
so clear at present as to debar the owner from taking ac- 
tion in replevin or revendication, and that necessarily 
tends to embarrass the officers of the Government, and in 
some cases to defeat the ends of justice. The amendment 
would prevent unnecessary and unprofitable litigation. 
The law in the United States provides that property 
seized under such circumstances shall be irrepleviable. 
We desire to prevent as much as possible the delay in 
settling these cases by lawyers replevining goods, and 
then keeping them standing in that position for a year. 
These cases have occurred, particularly in Montreal. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). In the right of replevin, the 
officer gets the condemnation. There is great doubt 


whether a replevin applies at all, Tho 148th section seems 
to be entirely new. It says that action shall be brought 
against the Crown or any officer of customs until a decision 
has been first given either by the Minister of Customs or 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, in relation to the con- 
demnation of the things seized. It seems to me that is 
rather cutting down the rights of the parties. 


Mr. BOWELL. This amendment was made for the ex- 
press purpose of facilitating the settlement of all these 
cases. When a seizure is so made a certain length of time 
is given for the Minister or the deputy to make his decision, 
but before that can be done, the goods have been, in many 
cases, replevined, and there they stand for a year, and you 
cannot touch them until that case is decided. This has 
been framed after a good deal of thought and consideration, 
as leading to the best and quickest possible made of arriv- 
ing at a decision. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). But by section 147, any 
action must be brought within three months; it is possible 
no condemnation will take place before that three months ; 
therefore the parties in the action may be completely 
barred. I think that section ought to be left out, By the 
sub-section of section 148, you declare that no action shall 
be brought until adjudication by the Minister of Customs, 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction, as to the condem- 
nation of the thing seized. The previous section 147 limits 
the time for bringing the action within three months, and 
possibly a condemnation might not be arrived at and the 
party would be deprived of his remedy. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The decision of the Minister 
will save it, “until a decision has been first given by the 
Minister ef Customs, or by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.’ 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). But no action shall be 
brought within that time. 


Mr. BOWELL. I think you will find, when we reach a 
later section, that there is atime fixed for giving his 
decision, or a reasonable time. But if the hon. gentleman 
will allow me, I will let that stand for consideration. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). I would suggest three 
months after the decision, or after it has been passed upon. 


On section 32, 

Mr. BOWELL. You strike out the words “ for entry ” 
and ‘to hold the vessel in case of penalties being put,” the 
contention being by some parties that you can only collect 
from the officer who committed the offence, and while it 
makes that provision, it also says you may detain the vessel. 
But the contention is that though you may detain the vessel, 
you cannot compel the owners to pay the penalties, This is 
provide against that, Whenever a captain has committed to 
an offence which makes him liable toa penalty, you not 
only detain the vessel, but you compel the owners to pay. 
That was evidently the original intention of the law, or 
they would not have given power to the officers to retain 
the vessel. 


On section 33, 

Mr. BOWELL. The present Civil Service Act confines 
the administering of the oath of allegiance to certain 
officers and officials in Ottawa. The object of this is to give 
inspectors of customs and certain other officials the power 
to do that which they formerly had power to do, that is, to 
administer the-oath of allegiance and the oath of office to 
any new officer that may be appointed, without having to 
come to Ottawa to do it. 


On section 34, 


Mr. BOWELL. This gives power to the Minister in case 
of any dispute, as with the party who has been fined, that 
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instead of waiting for them to commence the investigation, 
you may traasfer it at once to the courts. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). What is the difference be- 
tween this and the old clause, as regards production of 
books and papers in case of seizure of goods ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Only that the three years’ limitation is 
abolished. Youcan now seize for duties for any time. 
Many were confounding the collection of duties with penal- 
ties which have been imposed, which were limited to three 
years. By the provision of this section of the old Act, 
power is given to customs officers to examine the books of 
an importer respecting importations made within the 
three years next preceding the date of the seizure made by 
him, It is proposed to strike out this limitation. 


Mr. WELDON, Then you will be able to go back any 
number of years? 


Mr. BOWELL. Not unless there is reason to believe 
that there has been improper dealing. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Then the officers would be 
able to expose a man’s business for any number of years ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes, as can be done at the present time 
for three years. Suppose it is known that a man has been 
smuggling for ten years, why should he be exempted for 
seven years’ fraud? That is really the point for the com- 
mittee to decide—whether a man not having been caught 
for the three years is to be held to be innocent because the 
crime was committed three years before the time the fraud 
was discovered. The discovery may not take place for 
three years. It may be discovered, as has been done, that 
frauds have been continually perpetrated by importers for 
years and years. Under the present law, although his 
books may give evidence showing that he bas committed 
those frauds, the Department can only secure penalties for 
three years. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Has there not been a great 
deal of trouble in the United States respecting a provision 
of this character, and has it not been repealed there? 


Mr. BOWELL. The hon. gentleman may be right; we 
have no knowledge of it. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). In the United States that 
power was exercised very harshly, and was attended by 
very serious consequences. It is a very harsh clause. 
There should be a limitation of some kind, This clause is 
giving very dictatorial power on very slender evidence. 


Mr. BOWELL. The whole Customs Act is of a very dic- 
tatorial character, and it is only on information that custom 
house officers can act. Action is very often takon in this 
way: An importer has a manager or foreman who quarrels 
with his employer. Thereupon the employé enters a com- 
plaint with the customs against his employer, whom he ac- 
cuses Of being engaged in smuggling, and he gives such evi- 
dence of the fact as to justify the officers in entering his 
establishment and making a seizure, 


Mr. JONKS (Halifax). No doubt this Act isin the in- 
terest of the honest importer, but, at the same time, it 
gives great power to inflict annoyance and take action of 
an inquisitorial character that can be made very offensive. 
We know that it sometimes happens that an importer is 
subject to a pique on the part of some one who sends notice 
to the Customs Department that he has reason to believe 
that the importer is smuggling. Onthe faith of thatstate- 
ment the officer walks into the man’s business premises and 
demands to have his whole business exposed for years, That 
is a most improper authority to give to any one, except 
under the most extraordinary circumstances. I am quite 
willing that the law should be of a nature to protect the 
honest importer, but this provision opens the door to a great 
deal of annoyance, and an honest importer may be annoyed 

Mr, Bows... 


by a man walking in and saying : I believe you are smug- 
gling, and I demand to see your bcoks and papers. Under 
this clause the importer, under a penalty of $5,000 will bo 
obliged to expose his business. Advantage may be taken 
of this by another man who wants to obtain knowledge of 
his business. Customs officers are not always above suspi- 
cion, and if a man wanted to obtain knowledge of his 
neighbor’s business he could send to the customs officers a 
complaint that his neighbor was smuggling. His friend 
could thereupon examine the books and report as to where 
purchases were made and the rates paid. That is an 
authority which the hon. gentloman should not ask the 
committee to grant I have no objection to the hon. gentle- 
man, or any hon. gentleman responsible to this House, 
going himself to any importer and making an examination 
of the books ; but to send every Tom, Dick and Harry that 
belongs to the department is, I think, asking too much, 
This clause can be, no doubt, operated so as to be very 
offensive indeed, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Are there any departmental 
regulations which would prevent a party who undertook to 
make an inspection of another man’s business for the pur- 
pose of reporting to anyone else? Are the officers under 
an obligation to maintain secrecy ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Under the rules of the department any 
officer giving information subjects himself to dismissal. 
One of the complaints against the officers, is in the large 
cities and other places because they will not tell and 
have not told, and they have been accused of entering into 
collusion with merchants and others to take a certain sum 
and hush the matter up. But those people wanted the whole 
thing published in the papers. I have never known a case 
in the last ten years similar to that suggested by the hon. 
member for Halifax (Mr. Jones). His whole argument 
applies just as strongly to the three years’ limit as to the 
ten years’ limit. He will also understand that unless this 
power be given to customs officials—this work is not done 
by every Tom, Dick and Harry, but is done by responsible 
officers—you cannot reach cases of men who have been com- 
mitting smuygling frauds that have only recently been 
discovered unless you can go back tor some years. 
Take the cases which occurred in Montreal, in which it was 
declared that the importers had been systematically 
entering goods under false invoices; that they had been 
numbering their cases improperly, and that they would 
conceal one case containing very valuable goods while 
the other case which they had contained goods of very 
little value and, consequently, a lower rate of duty. 
We only found out the extent of the frauds by going to 
their establishment and demanding to see their books. It 
transpired there was an invoice upon which the entry had 
been made, and the entry. in their books showed that they 
had paid a much larger sum for their goods, and it also 
proved that while they had entered and paid duty on one 
class of goods, they had actually purchased from an ex- 
porter in the other country goods of a much more valuable 
class and higher duty. If you eliminate that from the Act, 
there is no safety at all for the honest importers. In one 
case where parties in Montreal paid over $32,000, the 
frauds were only reached by the means which I have pointed 
out. Experience told them, and their lawyers probably 
advised them, so, instead of giving up their books, we have 
reason to know they burned them, and the only penalty 
we could inflict on that person was a penalty of a thousand 
dollars, It was impossible to reach the frauds or the 
extent of them, because we could not have got their books. 
It is true I might have sent an officer to England or the 
great markets of the world where they bought their goods 
in order to find out the quantity and quality of the goods, 
they were purchasing. Suppose I had sent to Manchester, 
and an officer went into an establishment, even accredited 
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from the Government, the exporter might very properly 
have said: “It is none of your business, sir, walk out; ” as 
they do sometimes. In other cases they gave us their 
books as they have done in New York, when it was shown 
they had sent goods to people in this country who were 
enabled by defrauding the customs to sell goods at half 
their value. This clanse is only giving the Government 
power to send customs officers to demand their books, and 
if they try to prevent investigation to deal more severely 
with them. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), I admit it is in the interests 
of the honest importer if properly carried out, but at the 
same time it opens the door to a good deal of annoyance. 


Mr. BOWELL. So it does. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I know of cases within my own 
knowledge where an intimation was given of a certain 
vessel having goods on board which were not reported, and 
merely to annoy the owner of that ship the customs officer 
examined her and nothing was found on board. The same 
principle would apply to any person having a large amount 
of goods in his store, and he would have to allow this officer 
to have knowledge of all his transactions for a number of 
years. I have it on authority that in many cases those 
officers do not exercise their power very judiciously or very 
impartially, 1 may be wrong, but I have heard that of- 
ficers from the Minister of Customs’ Department have been 
through our own Province and they have shown a remark- 
able avoidance of certain business premises in the country 
that were known to be more in sympathy with the views 
of the Government of the day, and they always scented out 
with an extraordinary amount of readiness and activity 
prominent business places conducted by gentlemen who did 
not sympathise with them, Now, this is one of the dif- 
culties. I admit if the law was honestly carried out it 
would be all right, but it opens the door for such an in- 
quisitorial interference with the honest trader and the 
business generally that it would be very objectionable and 
looked upon with very great disfavor by the commercial 
community generally. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) The argument of the Minister of 
Customs seems irresistible, but suppose we confine the 
power to customs officers of the port alone, Here you 
say: “to any officer of customs,” This would give the 
power to an understrapper, which he might exercise arbi- 
trarily, and I suppose the intention of the Government is to 
confine it to a responsible officer. 


Mr BOWELL. Yes. It says: “or any other proper 
officer of customs.” 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Suppose you confine it to the 
customs collector himself. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). In the first line of that clause, 
section 85, would it not be better to make it read “ When- 
ever information has been given under oath.” 


Mr. BOWELL, I have no objection to that; let it be so. 
In order to meet the objection made by my hon, friend 
from St. John’s (Mr. Weldon) I will confine the time to 
five years, and make it read, ‘And of all goods imported 
into Canada by him at any time within five years preceding 
such request or seizure.” There are two or three other 
verbal corrections which I would make in that clause, such 
as changing the word “and” onthe sixth line to “or,” 
and make it read “either the exporter or the owner.” 
There is an _ objection to making the officer the 
collector of customs alone, because the officer who discovers 
the fraud might be 20 or 30 miles away from the port in 
charge and the goods might be removed before the collector 
could act. We have found in our experience of sending a 
a man from Ottawa, the moment that he is known to be an 
officer in any port they are on the qui vive at once, and 
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sometimes even the officers of the port will frustrate his 
action, because they conceive that if he succeeds that it is 
a reflection on them. It is absolutely necessary in order to 
catch smugglers, fo: a stranger to go to a port and wait 
there sometimes two or three weeks before the parties are 
discovered. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). As it stands now a tide- 
waiter who is not responsible might demand the books. 


Mr. BOWELL. We never do that. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). 
mand the books, 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes, but the man sent is a man who 
occupies some position in the customs, and who knows 
what his duties are. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The objection isnot to the 
seizure, it is to the demanding of tho books by an inferior 
officer. 


Mr. BOWELL. I understand that. The amended sec- 
tion 186 fixes the penalty for refusing to give up the books 
at from, $1,000 to $5,000. The law of the United States is 
that if the party refuses to give up the books, that is prima 
face evidence of his guilt, and in case of a suit the decision 
is given accordingly. If it is alleged that a person has 
smuggled goods and there is no means of ascertaining the 
facts except by his books and he refuses to give up his 
books on an order of the court, we also provide that that 
shall be taken as prima facie evidence of his guilt. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). The order of the court should 
not be taken unless the party has an opportunity of being 
heard. The books might be destroyed so that he might not 
be able to produce them. 


Mr. BOWELL. This isa case we want to meet. I have 
in my mind a case that occurred in Montreal, in which, just 
as soon as the importer consulted his lawyer—I do not 
know that his lawyer advised him to do so—the 
books were burned, and we could not reach them. There- 
fore we thought it better, after a great deal of consideration, 
to adopt the American system in this respect. If a man is 
innocent, he will give up his books, and I think it will be 
in the discretion of the court to say whether his excuse is 
sufficient or not, 


He has the power to de- 


On section 35, 


Mr. BOWELL. This amends section 192 so as to make 
a party guilty of smuggling or of an attempt to defraud 
subject to a penalty equal to the value of the goods. The 
Act as it exists provides for the forfeiture of the goods, 
which would be sufficient if the goods were found; but 
when they are not found, the party escapes after conviction 
with a penalty of from $50 to $200, as the magistrate may 
decide ; but practically it is only $50, for the sympathy, I 
am sorry to say, is with the smuggler and not with the 
Government, whereas the goods might be ten times that 
value, 


On section 38, 


Mr. BOWELL. This section provides that in cases 
where smuggled goods have been disposed of or are beyond 
the reach of seizure, the penalty for concealing them, &c., 
is the same as for smuggling, as provided in section 192, 
At present, the penalty for being an accessory is four times 
that of being a principal. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Why omit the word “ know- 
ingly?” You should make it “knowingly harbor, con- 
ceal, &c.” 


Mr. BOWELL, I will add that word. 
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On section 39, 


Mr. BOWELL. The intention of this amendment is to 
make part of the offence any misdescription of goods in the 
invoice. At present the jaw only refers to misstatement of 
values, and frauds are frequently perpetrated by giving 
goods a name by which they can be entered free or at a 
lower rate than if they were properly named. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I brought before the hon. 
gentleman last year a case on which the goods were enter- 
ed under a different name. Did the law not cover that case? 


Mr. BOWELL. Not clearly. Of course we could call it 
a fraud, but a great deal of technical objections were raised 
by legal gentlemen. Parties have imported dye stuffs, 
per-citrate, as free, but the extract per-citrate or ground 
per-citrate is dutiable at 20 per cent. We have discovered, 
after seeing the correspondence, that these parties instruct~ 
ed the merchants in the foreign markets to invoice the 
goods simply as per-citrate; and to ascertain whether it 
was ground or the other, every barrel would have to be 
opened, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), In the case I brought up, 
there was clear misrepresentation. Would this be a con- 
venient time to ask what was done in that case? 


Mr. BOWELL. If you will give me the case and the 
name, I will let you know what was done, 


On section 41, 


Mr. BOWELL. This strikes out the name of the 
province, which I was advised was unnecessary and only 
encumbered the Act. 


On section 44, 


Mr. BOWELL, The clause in the old Act is obsolete 
and has never been acted on, and we have substituted this 
in its place to define what is meant by the commencement 
of an action, suit or proceeding. Under the Act differences 
of opinion have arisen, Strange to say, there are four or 
five different opinions as to when the time commences be- 
fore the beginning of an action. Some eminent lawyers 
contend that the time begins to run the moment the offence 
is committed ; others contend that is not until the disco- 
very of the fraud has been made, while we have always 
acted upon the view that the time begins to run from the 
time the decision has been made by the Department, and 
this is to declare exactly when it does commence to run. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). That is in regard to any 
suit of the Crown under the Act ? 


Mr. BOWKLL. Yes. 


On section 45, 


Mr. BOWELL, That defines the time within which pro- 
ceedings must be commenced. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). Does not that conflict with 
the six years’ provision which has been already made ? 


Mr. BOWELL. No, that is only in regard to books, 


Mr. PATHRSON (Brant). But supposing there was 
a seizare under that? It seems to me that this provision 
with conflict with the other. 


Mr. BOWELL. The Minister of Justice tells me that it 
does not interfere at all, 


On section 47, 


Mr, BOWELL. This clause is simply to make the law 
as it now stands upon the Statute-book applicable to rail- 
ways as well as to steamboats and vessels. There was no 
provision in the law applicable to railways, strange as it 
may appear. 

Mr, Bowg.u. 


On section 48, 


Mr. BOWELL. There is no provision in the law as it 
stands for disposing of the surplus. 


On section 49, 


Mr, BOWELL. I move to strike out of that repealing 
clause section 117, which is not repealed, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), I should like to ask under what 
authority the Government claim the right by Order in 
Council to vary the duties or classify the duties on differ- 
ent articles from time to time. We frequently see an 
Order in Council issued changing the duties or fixing the 
duties on certain classes of goods. On more than one oc. 
casion, I heard that, when articles have been imported and 
admitted at a certain rate, when it was tound that they 
rather interfered with some manufacturing interests —— 


Mr. BOWELL. Do not put it in that way. 


Mr. JONES. Iam well aware of that by the represen- 
ations which have been made. 


Mr. BOWELL, They are not always true, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). In those cases, I have found that 
they have been changed. Have the Government any 
authority to do this by Order in Council under the Customs 
Act or under any special Act? 


Mr. BOWELL. It often occurs that an article is im- 
ported, and sometimes the appraiser and sometimes the 
collector will rule the article under a certain clause of the 
tariff. When the entries are sent to the Department the 
check clerks often discover that the goods have been im- 
properly entered, and these are, I think, the cases to which 
my hon. friend refers, The ninth section of the Customs 
Act provides that : 

_ ‘Whenever any dispute arises as to whether any or what duty is 
payable on particular goods, and there is no previous decision in the 
matter by any competent tribunal, or there are decisions inconsistent 
with each other, the Governor in Council may declare the duty payable 
on the kind of goods in question or that such goods are exempt from 
duty; and any Order in Council containing such declaration and fixing 
such duty, if any, and published in the Canada Gazette, shall have the 
effect of law.’’ 

That provision is only taken advantage of when disputes 
arise as to the proper classification of goods, and the proper 
rate of duty to be levied upon them. There is another clause, 
however, which gives power to the Governor in Council to 
put articles on the free list which are used in the manu- 
facture of other articles. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I do not object to that so much, 
because it isa relief from taxation, Perhaps it is not ex- 
actly in accordance with constitutional government to vest 
that authority in the Hxecutive; still, we never complain 
when they relieve us from the burden of taxation, but, 
when, as is often the case, the duties are indirectly increased 
by an Order in Council, putting articles under different 
headings from those under which they have been previously 
admitted, it seems to me that the Government practically 


assume the functions of this Parliament to declare what du- 


ties shall be levied on those articles, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The Government must con- 
strue the law if a question arises as to what the duty is. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax), We have not, I think, that im- 
plicit confidence in the Government which would lead us to 
believe that they will always rightly construe the law. 

Mr. BOWHLL. I suppose that will occur, no matter 
what Government is in power. 

Mr, JONES (Halifax). That Act has been in operation 
now for several years, and still we constantly find Orders in 
Council passed placing goods under different heads, and I 


think the Goverament should have had sufficient tims to 


decide as to what heads these articles ought to be placed 
under before this period. 
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Mr. BOWELL. My hon. friend forgets that the tariff 
has been changed every year since 1873, except this year, 
and consequently the difficulties which he refers to are con- 
stantly occurring under every new tariff. We have those 
difficulties now under certain classes of iron. After we 
thought we had taken every possible precaution to define 
what scrap iron was, we have now different importers and 
manufacturers giving different interpretations as to what 
scrap iron is. There is another clause of the Customs Act 
which provides: 

“Tf an article is enumerated in the tariff under two or more names or 
descriptions, and there is a difference of duty, the highest duty provided 
shall be charged and collected thereon.’’ 

Some collectors may impose the lower duty, acd then our 
attention is brought to that by a manufacturer or an im- 

orter. Because when an importer has been charged the 
higher duty, and we learn that at another port his goods 
have been admitted at a lower duty, our attention is called 
to it, and then upon investigation, if we find the higher 
duty the correct one, we have so to rule, Those are the 
only cases in which daties, as the hon. gentleman says, 
may have been apparently increased, but they are not really 
increased. 


Mr, JONES (Halifax), I pointed out last year that 
certain dealers in agricultural implements found that they 
could get them from Montreal by rail to Halifax cheaper 
than they could import them from the United States direct. 
I am not sure whether that is still going on, but up to that 
time it had been going on for a number of years. Will the 
hon. gentleman look into it? 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes, we are constantly looking into 
cases of that kind; there is scarcely a month that these 
complaints do not come to our department. They arise, 
I dare say, much from the fact of the great number of ports 
in the country, and the diversity of ideas that collectors 
have as to the proper raling upon articles which are 
imported. Then again it arises in this way: that a man 
may be importing into one small port an article at a very 
large undervaluation, and that would enable him, uatil it 
was fuund out, to do precisely what the hon. gentleman 
gay 8, 


Mr. JON@S (Halifax). This applies to a large port like 
Montreal. There were two cases that I mentioned to the 
hon. gentleman last year. The difference was so glaring 
that these goods could bo imported in Montreal and sold in 
Halifax, paying all the expense over the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, at a lower rate than they could be imported to Hali- 
fax direct from the United States. This shows there was 
something wrong in Montreal. 


Mr. PATHRSON (Brant). There is difficulty here. In 
the 185th section we extend the limits, and on explanation 
of the hon. Minister, we gave power to a person to examine 
the books, originally to go back any tength of time—the 
hon, Minister has limited to six years the time within 
which he can examine the books of any importers who 
have entered. Well, what is the object in looking through 
a man’s books for six years unless it is to discover the 
frauds committed during those six years ? 


“Mr. BOWELL, Yes, that is the meaning. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Well, he is not going to look 
through those books for fan, simply to ascertain whether 
the man did what was wrong or not, If you look back for 
six years, it it is thought that at any time during those six 
years a fraud has been committed, and that it will institute 
a suit to recover—is that the idea? Well, if I understand 
that section 240 that you passed a minute ago, it says: 

“ All seizures, prosecutions, or suits for the recovery or enforcement 


of any of the penalties or forfeitures imposed by this Act, or any other 
law relating to the Customs, may be made or commenced at any time 


within three years after the offence was committed, or the cause of 
prosecution or suit arose, but not afterwards.’’ 

The difficulty I see is this: What is the use of looking 
through a man’s books six years back to find frauds if you 
pass another Act declaring that the time is limited to three 
years within which an action will be brought ? 


Mr. BOWELL, I think that you will find that the 185th 
clause relates almost exclusively to payment of duties, 
while the three years’ clause refers only to penalties which 
have been imposed. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). 
it is your own Bill. 


Mr. BOWELL. That is what I am informed. If we 
find, as the hon. gentleman says, that there is a conflict, 
we will look at it, and I will ask to go back into committee 
so as to rectify it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would ask the Minister to 
look at section 5 again. Iam certain, as it now stands, 
that it would not bear the construction that he puts upon 
it. Lam referring to his substituted section. From the 
explanation the Minister gave, he proposed to impose a 
duty of 10 per cent. on the ad valorem duty of goods; but 
that is not what the clause says as it stands, It is 10 per 
cent. on the duty according to the ad valorem value, 


Mr. BOWELL. No, it is not the intention to impose 
10 per cent. on the value of the goods, the intention is to 
impose 10 per cent. upon the duty. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Yes, but the hon. gentleman, 
when he was giving the information, mentioned a ease 
where there was $450 charged, and where they valued the 
goods, as fixed by the customs, at $600. He said there 10 
per cent. would be $60. Now, as this reads, 10 per cent. 
would be $18, that is, it would be 10 per cent. on the ad 
valorem duty. The ad valorem duty is $180, and 10 per 
cent. on that is$18. But 10 per cent. on the value of the 
goods would be $.0, and that is not what the clause says. 
Now, the hon. gentleman, under this clause, could not 
collect $60, but only $18. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Bat the ad valorem duty of the goods 
would be the whole $180, because the value is $600. In 
addition to that, a sum equal to the same percentage of the 
whole ad valorem duty is usually payable as the percentage 
of the under-valuation in the original bill of entry Tho 
original bill was $440, and it was deficient by $150. Now, 
as $450 is te $150, so is the sum which he paid to the addi- 
tional sum. he would have to pay by this, and that would 
amount, I think, to $60. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). It would amount to $45, 


Mr. BOWELL. The principle upon which this clause is 
based is this: That if the goods be entered at 10 per cent. 
under the correct value, then the penalty is 10 per cent. 
duty in addition; if, as in the case referred to by my hon. 
friend, it was $150, that would be 334 per cent. under 
value, and that would be the proportion, not 10 per cent. of 
the whole. The penalty is not 10 per cent, upon every 
undervaluation, If it is 50 per cent, then it would carry 
with it 50 per cent. of the duty. 


Mr. THOMPSON. In that particular case the goods 
were undervalued by 33 per cent., then there will be 33 
per cent added to the actual duty. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. We will take the 
illustration the hon. member gave. Goods are introduced 
at $450, which are worth $600. These goods bear 30 per 
cent, duty. In that case, would the result be this, that the 
party would have to pay 30 per cent, on the $150, which is 
$45, and 534 per cent. on the $45, making $60. 


Mr. THOMPSON. He wouid have to pay the whole 
$180 and the $45 besides. It is 30 per cent, on the $500. 


I think you are wrong, but 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. A large portion of the 
$180 has been paid in the first instance. 

Mr. THOMPSON. He has only to make up the differ- 
ence and the fine of $45. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The fine will be 
levied, $45, on the whole $180 he had to pay, not on the 
difference between the duty. 

Mr. BOWELL. No. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I did not understand 
the clause in that way. I thought the fine of 334 per cent. 
was on the surplus daty, not on the whole amount of duty. 
As I now understand it, it is on the whole amount of duty. 

Mr. BOWELL. In order to avoid detaining the com- 
mittee I propose to strike out section 4. 

Committee reported. 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


DEBATES. Aprit 20, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does the Minister of 
Finance propose to proceed on Tuesday next with the 
Budget speech ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I may remind the 
hon. gentleman that when I mentioned it would be very 
desirable to have the Supplementary Estimates down, he 
expressed his intention, as I understood him, of bringing 
them down, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. LIhope to have laid them 
on the Table when the House meets on Monday, 


Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 11:20 p.m. 
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The SpsaKkeR took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


* 


PRAYERS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER presented a Message.from His 
Excellency the Governor General. 


Mr, SPEAKER read the Message, which was as follows: 
LANSDOWNE. 

The Governor General transmits to the House of Commons, Supple- 
mentary Estimates of sums required for the service of the Dominion, 
for the year ending 30th June, 1888; and in accordance with the 


provisions of ‘‘ The British North America Act, 1867,’’ he recommends 
these Estimates to the House of Commons. 


Govsernment Hovss, 
Orrawa, April, 1888. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that said Supplementary 
Estimates be referred to Committee on Supply. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE LATE HON. THOMAS WGITE. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Mr. Speaker, I expected 
that my hon. friend and leader, the First Minister, would 
have been able to announce, as he wished to have done, 
the death of our worthy colleague, the Hon, Thomas White, 
Minister of the Interior. His death was entirely unexpect- 
ed, and is a terrible blow to his colleagues, and especially 
to the First Minister, whose intimate friend he was, I 
have no doubt that hon. members on both sides of the 
House sympathise with the bereaved family, and deplore 
with us the great loss which this House has met with in 
the death of Mr, White, and that the country has sustained 
by being deprived of his services. Mr. White, for many 
years, had been an active member of the press, and in that 
capacity had rendered great services to his country, and 
especially to bis yen He was a good writer, but he was 
also a good friend, and although he fought his opponents 
vigorously, he was nevertheless always ready afterwards to 
shake hands with them ; and he was always careful so to con- 
duct his controversies with them that he could afterwards 
be their friend again. I must saythat during the last ten or 
eleven years that he has occupied a seat in this House, my 
friend, Mr. White, showed that he was worthy of his 
position, worthy to occupy 4 seatin this House; and when, 
at the suggestion of, and on the selection of, the First 
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Minister, he was called to take a place in the Government, 
I know that on our side of the House, everybody applauded 
the choice, and his opponents likowise recoguised that he 
was worthy of a seat alongside the other members of the 
Cabinet. Mr. White has lost his life in the service of his 
country. He was entirely devoted to his duties, and in 
order the better to be able to fulfil them faithfully and well, 
he visited the North-West twice, if I remember aright, 
and undertcok a long voyage through that country in 
order to make himself perfectly acquainted with the 
needs and circumstances of that vast region the affairs 
of which he had to administer. He made himself 
perfecty au fait with the wants of that country, and 
during tbe last year or so, he was in a position to 
render those services that were expected of him, when, in 
the midst of his great labors, he has been taken away, and 
thus leaves a great void in the Government of the country. 
I have no doubt that the country at large will mourn his 
lose, and will say with us that a good and able man has 
disappeared from our midst. Of course, it is 
not for me to dwell upon the consequences of 
this loss, or upon the lesson which this sad event 
teaches us; but let me say, at all events, that he 
has passed away, leaving, I hope, not one single enemy ia 
this House, or even outside the House. IL have no doubt 
that although his opponents, and our opponents, found that 
he was sometimes a very formidable adversary, on the other 
hand they will recognise that he always tried to avoid such 
expressions as might wound their feelings, For myself, at 
all events, the lesson [ drew from his example is, that we 
must always remember that though we are called here to per- 
form a duty, nevertheless we must be lenient towards others 
if we would have others lenient towards us in the por- 
formance of our duties. Mr, Speaker, my friend, the First 
Minister, will move that this House, when it adjourns to- 
day, willstand adjourned until Wednesday at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The reason for this adjournment is that the 
funeral will leave the house of the deceased to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock, and a special train will 
leave the Canada Atlantic Station at 9:30 for 
Montreal, for the conveniexrce of the family, of members of 
both Houses, the heads of {departments, the officers of his 
own department, the press, and some other officials, The 
train will return to Ottawa the same afternoon, ieaving 
Montreal at an hour which will be announced to the pas- 
sengers on the train during the course of the voyage. I 
beg to move the adjournment of the House. 


Mr. LAURIER [In seconding the motion, I can scarcely 
find words to give expression to the very sad emotions 
which this occasion arouses. Engaged as we are in daily 
strife, divided as we are in aims and purposes, struggling 
as We are every day, and sometimes bitterly struggling for 
our own convictions, we are too apt to forget,what we readily 
realise to-day, that after all there is an universality about 
us; and when a man of Mr. White’s eminence is removed 
from amongst us we all individually feel that we have suffer- 
ed a loss, and perhaps for the first time we can see the full 
measure of the man’s worth. It is, however, a misfortune 
of our nature that we never appreciate fully what we have 
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until we have lost it, and this feeling comes forcibly to me 
to-day. In Mr. White’s death the whole nation has suffered 
a great loss, but I realise and understand that to his friends 
the blow must seem almost unbearable. His untiring energy 
and industry, his vast and wide knowledge of all political 
questions, his aptitude for business, his great administrative 
ability, his skill in debate, his eloquence, all were the happy 
combination of varied qualities which made him a tower of 
strength to those with whom he was associated, and we on 
this side of the House can never forget, as has been said by 
the Minister of Public Works, that upon all occasions, 
whether on the floor of Parliament or whether in his depart- 
ment as an executive officer of the Crown, he was always 
civil,courteous and obliging. But 1am sure that great as the 
blow must be to the country at large,to his party and to his 
family, there is no one who feels it more deeply than the 
veteran Premier. We all can sympathise with him, and we 
do sympathise with him now, and much as we may differ 
from him in politics on various questions we all understand 
that at his time of life the death ofa long trusted friend must 
deal a severe blow. Death with us has been of late unusual- 
ly cruel, Mr. White is the ninth of our colleagues we have 
lost since last elections. Death has been unsparing, striking 
alike on all ages and stations, and this last blow coming as 
it does so suddenly and so unexpectedly after so many 
others, recalls very forcibly the words of Burke, ‘ What 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue,” 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, we meet to-day under cir. 
cumstances different perhaps from any which have ever 
marked the assembling of the representatives of the 
people—the death of a Minister of the Crown during a 
Session of Parliament—the occasion, Sir, hushes all party 
strife and a feeling of profound sorrow fills every heart in 
this Chamber. As a companion of the boyhood days of the 
deceased Minister and a close and warm friend of maturer 
years, it is becoming that I should say a few words on this 
sad occasion. Not only as the head of an important de- 
partment had our deceased friend rendered most valuable 
service to his country, but he for thirty years and more 
before he entered Parliament had been a leader in every- 
thing which tended to Canada’s prosperity. Full of energy 
and high sense of right, he had administered the important 
Department of the Interior in such a way as to 
secure the confidence of the people of our great 
North-West and British Columbia. He faced every 
obstacle which beset him with sagacity and ability. 
He appreciated the needs of those great sections 


of our country and be met them, inspiring the people with 
hope in their great future. Had his valuable life been 
spared it is impossible to predict how great would have 
been the results of his administration of the department. 
When he assumed the duties of the office he had mountains 
of difficulties to encounter, but he overcame them all and 
secured the grateful appreciation of those who were the 
most interested. I know, Sir, that hon. gentlemen who 
represent Manitoba and the North-West Territories and 
British Columbia will sustain me in this statement. We 
often fail in the bustle of life fully to recognise the merits 
of men until we lose them. It is so in this case. We 
shall all miss our deceased friend—miss his pleasant recog- 
nition and the hailing him by his familiar name. He was 
a man of talent and of truth, dealing with all questions in a 
spirit of equity and good judgment, inspiring the settlers 
with fresh courage, and as a Minister of the Crown ever 
most painstaking with the representatives whom the people 
sent here to look after their interest, In the adjudication 
of ali matters brought before him, he did not “ hew to the 
line,” but met them in a spirit of concession. Noman, Sir, 
I venture to say, has contributed so much to the prosperity 
of the North-West and our territory on the Pacific, present 
and prospective, as the Minister who has been called to bis 
rest. Mr. Speaker, he was my friend. I knew him as per- 
haps few-in this House did; he was always a true friend. 
The elevation to office made no change in him—a great 
man and one to whom the country looked for many years 
of still greater public usefulness has passed away at an age 
when it may be said he was in his prime. Truly, Sir, “his 
sun has set while it was yet day.” Those of us who were 
permitted to enjoy his society in his happy home, surround- 
ed by those among whom there was such mutual love, and 
of whom he wes so proud, will not soon forget it, Full of 
manliness he was tender as a woman. We shall not again 
see his face or listen to his persuasive eloquence, but it will 
be long before the brilliant ability of Thomas White asa 
Minister of the Crown and the beauty of his whole charac- 
ter will be forgotten either by this House or the country. 
‘‘Death has moulded into calm completion 
The statue of his life.” 

Motion agreed to; and the House adjourned at 3:30 p.m., 

until Wednesday, 25th inst., at three o’clock, p.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WEDNEsDAY, 25th April, 1888. 
The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. 


BANK OF LONDON; 


Mr. MILLS moved; 


That the report of the Standing Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce relating to the Bill for winding up the affairs of the Bank of 
London be not now concurred in, but be referred back to the Com- 
mittee with instructions to consider the Bill as soon as the shareholders 
of the bank have signified by resolution, at a special meeting called for 
the purpose, that they desire the proposed legislation. 

Mr, HALL. The report that has been submitted shows 
that the committee declined to consider the Bill on the 
ground solely that the shareholders of the institution have 
not been consulted. As the motion which has been sub- 
mitted recognises the necessity of such a consultation and 
is based upon it, there can be no objection to the second 


reference even by those who have opposed the consideration 
of the Bill already. 


Motion agreed to. 


ADVERTISING COUNTERFEIT MONKEY. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 
108) respecting the advertising of counterfeit money. He 
said: As the name of this Bill signifies, it is desired to attach 
penalties to the advertising of counterfeit money, 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time, 


CARH AND REFORMATION OF NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN, 


Mr. O’BRIEN moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 109) 
to provide for the care and reformation of children neglected 
or ill-treated by parents or guardians. Hesaid: This Bill 
is brought in at the instance of the Humane Society of 
Toronto, and its object is to provide means whereby child- 
ren neglected or ill-treated by parents or guardians may be 
brought before certain magistrates and by them admitted 
to institutions suitable for the reformation and care of such 
children. The Bill, so far as the first two clauses are con- 
cerned, is similar to the Bill already passed by the Ontario 
Legislature. The other clauses go a good deal further than 
that measure does. I have to admit at the outset 
that this Bill travels on that very narrow debatable ground 
1 ying between the civil jurisdiction of the Provinces and | 
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the criminal law as administered by the Dominion, Hon. 
gentlemen are aware {that in regard to a Factory Act 
there is great difficulty in the way of that legislation, and 
it is very possible that one or two of the clauses in this Bill 
may neeessarily be struck out on the ground of there being 
no jurisdiction. However, it is not proposed to go further 
with this measure, as there is no time to give it full con- 
sideration; but I bring it before the House that those hon. 
gentlemen who feel interested in it may have an oppor- 
tunity of considering it, and at a later period the subject 
will be brought forward. It is a subject which may be 
considered upon its merits, as one entitled to the fullest 
consideration of all those who desire that the class of 
persons referred to shall have every protection the law can 
give them and every means by which they can be reseued 
from temptation, and enabled to be brought up in a con- 
dition of life which may be beneficial to themselves and to 
their fellow subjects. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


SUPREME AND EXCHEQUER COURTS, 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 
110) farther to amend the Supreme and Exchequer Courts 
Act, chapter 135 of the Revised Statutes of Canada. He 
said: This is a Billon which I shall ask special action 
on the part of the House. A few weeks ago Mr. Justice 
Taschereau of the Supreme Court asked leave of absence 
for reasons which appeared to be quite sufficient at the time, 
and very shortly atterwards another of the judges became 
incapacitated by illness. The result is that only four judges 
remain to perform the duties which begin on Tuesday next 
in connection with the May term of the court. I understand 
the docket of the term is a long one, and it is very undesir= 
able that the term should be passed over and the cases thus 
go into arrear. The present provision of the statute is that 
five judges shall form a quorum, and inasmuch as only four 
are available the term of the court must govern unless it is 
the pleasure of the House to pass this Bill, and to pass it 
without reference to the procedure which governs Bills in 
ordinary cases, This has been done occasionally in cases 
of emergency, and in asking leave to introduce the Bill, I 
will ask to have ,it expedited through its several stages to- 
day in order that it may be finally passed and sent to the 
Senate. The reason why I ask permission to proceed with 
it so urgently is that a number of practitioners in different 
parts of the Dominion desire to know this before they leave 
their homes for the term, and they desire to know whether 
the courts will be postponed or proceeded with. The Bill 
will contain one section only: 


‘ Any five, or in the case of the illness, absence on leave, or any in- 
capacity or the death of any judge, any four of the judges of the 
Supreme Oourt shall constitute a quorum, and may lawfully hold the 
court : Provided, however, that in such latter case, in the event of the 
judges being equally divided as to their decision upon any cause or 
matter heard before the court, there shall be a rehearing of such cause 
or matter before a court comprised of at least five judges ; and provided 
also, that it shall not be necessary for all the judges who have heard 
the argument in any case to be present in order to constitute the court 
for delivery of judgment in such case, but in the absence of any judge, 
from illness or any other cause, judgment may be delivered by 
majority of the judges who were present at the hearing ; and any judge 
who hag heard the cage and is absent at the delivery of judgment may 
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hand his opinion in writing to any judge present at the delivery of 
judgment, to be read or announced in open court, and then to be left 
with the registrar or reporter of the court ; acd in such case it shall 
not be necessary for a quorum to be present at the delivery of such judg- 
ment.”’ 

And so on, as in the present section. The only new pro- 
vision being that in the case of urgency which I have 
mentioned four judges shall constitute a quorum, and that 
in the event of their being equally divided it shall be 
argued again before the full court. 


Mr. LAURIER. The first reading, of course, may very 
well take place to-day, but I do not think the hon. gentle- 
man should ask us to take any further stages. This is a 
very important Bill, and Iam sure that the principle of it 
may be found very objectionable in many ways. Ido not 
mean to say that it would negative the Bill altogether, but 
before we take this very important step it is nothing but 
fair that we should have an opportunity to read the Bill, and 
then if we can favorably consider the Bill we will do what 
we can to expedite business. I think that we should have 
an opportunity to consider the Bill and that it must take 
its usual course. I trust that the Bill will be printed and 
distributed at once. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes. 


Mr, CASGRAIN. In Quebec matters are managed differ- 
ently. When a judge is unable to preside another judge is 
appointed to his place temporarily. It may be well for the 
Government to consider this. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


FIRST READING, 


Bill (No. 111) to provide for the crossing of railways by 
streets, drains and water mains,—(Mr. Lister.) 


IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked, 1. Whether the 
attention of the Government has been called to the fact that 
a considerable number of the immigrants who have landed 
in Canada, of late years, have been necessitous persons, 
unfit for settlers, and that these parties have frequently 
become permanent charges on the charity of the people of 
Canada ? 


Mr. CARLING. 1. The attention of the Government 
has been directed to the character of the immigration to 
Canada, and it has been found that the numbers of the un- 
suitable are very small, being only a fractional percentage 
of the whole, and have not been of a nature to call for any 
exceptional measures. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. If so, what precau- 
tions? Will the hon. gentleman state that ? 


Mr. CARLING. The precautions taken by our agents 
in Liverpool, who are in attendance on the sailing of vessels 
and at the purchase of tickets, to prevent unsuitable immi- 
grants being sent by those vessels. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT asked further, 2. 
Whether the Government have taken any precautions to 
prevent such necessitous and unfit persons being landed in 
Canada? And if so, what precautions? 3. Have any such 
persons been sent back to the countries from which they 
came? Andifso, how many? 4. Is it in the power of 
the Government to inflict any penalties, and if so, what 
pexalties on any steamship company, or other persons, bring- 
ing such peopleinto Canada? 5, If in their own opinion 
Government do not possess adequate powers to prevent and 
punish the importation of such persons into Canada, is it 
their intention to ask Parliament for further powers during 
the present Session ? 

Mr. THompson, 


Mr. CARLING. 2, The Government has taken precau- 
tions to prevent the sailing of persons who would be un- 
suitable for settlement in Canada, 3. The answer to this 
question is substantially the same as that made to question 
1. 4. The Government can exact a duty in the nature of a 
penalty if a vessel arrives without having observed the 
necessary sanitary measures, and also in addition to the 
duty, a bond of $200, with sureties, for each lunatic pas- 
senger. 5. The Government has power, by proclamation, 
to take any steps necessary to prevent the landing of un- 
suitable persons, and sending them back at the ship’s 
expense. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Ido not understand 
the answer to question number four to be an answer to the 
question. As 1 understood the hon. Minister, he alluded to 
the case of steamships bringing diseased persons into Canada. 
He talked of sanitary precautions, and my question had 
reference to the case of the importation of persons uneguit- 
able as immigrants to Canada. 


THE VOTERS’ LISTS, 


Mr. TROW (for Mr. Wexxpon, St. John) asked, Is it the 
intention of the Government to introduce a Bill to suspend 
the revision of the Voters’ Lists, under the Franchise Act, 
during the present year ? 


Mr. CHAPLEAU, It isthe intention of the Government 
to present such a measure. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND WHARVES AND PIERS. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.K.I.) asked, What official, if any, in 
Prince Edward Island, has charge of the Dominion Govern- 
ment wharves and piers in that Province? Is there any 
such official, what are his powers? Has he any authority 
to cause necessary repairs to be made from time to time ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. My department sent an 
engineer there when wanted to iook after those piers 
and to report. Besides that, there are the wharfingers 
under the department of my friend the Minister of Marine, 
who also report if repairs are required. That is communi- 
cated to my department, so that any of those repairs may 
be made, and in this way we are fully cognizant of what is 
going on. 


Mr. A. P. SHERWOOD. 


Mr, COOK asked, Is Mr, A. P, Sherwood still occupying 
the position of Chief of the Dominion Police? If so, are 
the Government aware that he is engaged as agent or 
attorney for certain contractors on the Cape Breton Rail- 
way? Has he obtained permission from the Government 
to engage in such business? Hasa member of the inside 
Civil Service the right to engage in business connected 
with pe building of Government railways, or other- 
wise 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. At the time the contract 
was taken out of the hands of Slater & Co., Mr. Sherwood was 
advised by the department that he could get leave of 
absence, which he did get for a few days, to go down to 
Cape Breton and ascertain just how matters stood in the 
interest of Mrs. Slater, the lady in whose hands the contract 
had remained, she having been surety for the contractors 
who had to put up the money. So it was in the interest of 
his family that he obtained leave of absence, to go and see 
how things were and report; Mrs. Slater is his mother- 
in-law. 

Mr. COOK. The last part of the question is whether a 
member of the inside service has the right to engage in 
business of this kind ? 
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Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. He does not belong to the | remove the headquarters of police in that district to same ; 


ingide service. 


QUAI PRES DE L’ISLE-AUX-NOIX. 


M. BOURASSA: Le gouvernement se propose-t-il d’in- 
sérer une somme d’argent dans le budget supplémentaire, 
cette année, pour la construction d’un quai, au bout du 
chemin qui conduit 4 |’Ile-aux-Noix, appelé “Chemin aux 
approches de 1l’Ile-aux-Noix,” on la paroisse de Saint- 
Valentin, comté de St-Jean, sur la riviére Richelieu, pour 
faciliter l’approche de 1|’Ile-aux-Noix et le commerce des 
paroisses environnantes ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN : Je suis faché de ne pouvoir 
donner une réponse soit affirmative ou négative a l’honora- 
ble député, sur cette question: Quand les estimés supplé- 
mentaire seront devant la Chambre, ils contiendront tout 
les informations voulus., 


ANALYSIS OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


Mr, CURRAN asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to require inspectors under the Food Adulteration Act 
to subject to analysis intoxicating liquors publicly offered 
for sale, in conformity with the suggestions of the Tem- 
perance Association ? 


Mr. COSTIGAN. Itis the intention of the Govern. 
ment to require samples of intoxicating liquors to be sub- 
ject to analysis. 


MEDALS TO THE VETERANS OF 1866-70. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE asked, Has the Government had 
any communication with the Imperial Government with 
regard to the granting of medals to the veterans of 1866-70, 
in accordance with the promise made to a deputation from 
Montreal in 1887 ? 


Sir ADOLPHE CARON. Oommunication has been had 
through His Excellency the Governor.General with the Im- 
perial Government in reference to the granting of medals 
pete veteracs of 1866-70, but no reply has yet been re- 
ceived, 


Mr. WILLIAM SHANNON’S DEFALCATIONS. 


Mr. CHARLTON asked, Whether Government has paid 
or promised to pay any sums of money to any parties on 
account of Mr. Wm. Shannon’s defalcations; and if so, what 
amount has been paid ? 


Mr, McLELAN. The Government has not paid, nor has 
it promised to pay. 


INSPECTOR OF RANCHES, 


Mr. DAVIS (Alberta) asked, What are the duties and 
salary of the Inspector of Ranches? What is allowed for 
expenses in addition to salary ? How long has he held the 
office? What work has he done in connection with his 
office, and what (if any) reports has he made ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The inspector of ranches 
inspects such ranches as he is instructed to do from time to 
time by the Department of the Interior. He was appointed 
on the ist ot May, 186. He receives a salary of $600 a 
year, and is allowed actual travelling expenses in addition, 
He has reported from time to time, but 1 am not in a posi- 
tion to give the exact number of the reports, 


HEADQUARTERS OF MOUNTED POLICE, 
Mr. DAVIS (Alberta) asked, Is it the intention of the 


Government to build. police barracks at Edmonton and | 


if so, when ? 


Sir JOHN A.MACDONALD. Fort Saskatchewan, about 
20 miles north-east of Edmonton, has been the headquarters 
of the police in that district since the organisation of the 
force in 1874. It is now under the consideration of the 
Government whether the headqarters of that division had 
not better be transferred to Edmonton. 


ERRORS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE LIST. 


Mr. DAVIN asked, 1. Whether there is not a typo- 
graphical error in the Civil Service List of Canada, 1887, 
on page 129, second column, as to description of official 
position of Thomas Albert Scott, “2nd” being printed in- 
stead of “ 3rd ;” and 2. Whether Robert Montgomery (line 
10) has not been transferred from the Manitoba division 
to the Ottawa division, or some other outside Manitoba 
and the Territories ? 


Mr.McLELAN, Thereis a typographicalerror. Thomas 
Albert Scott is a third-class clerk, not a second-class clerk, 
Robert Montgomery has been removed from the Manitoba 
division to some other division. The railway mail elerks 
are not supposed to be confined to any one division, but 
are removable. 


LOSS OF THE BARGE ORIENTAL, 


Mr, EDGAR asked, Whether in view of the report of 
Inspector Risley, upon the loss of the barge Oriental, the 
Government have caused proceedings to be taken against 
the owners of such barge, or whether they intend to do so? 

Mr, FOSTER. ‘The papers in this question have been 
handed to the Minister of Justice, with the request that he 
take such action upon them as he deems proper to take in 
the premises. 


PROTECTION OF SAILORS. 


Mr. EDGAR asked, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce any legislation this Session to 
further protect sailors against wrecks or accidents, the 
result of vessels being unseaworthy ? 


Mr, FOSTER, The first page of the Order paper will 
be a sufficient answer to that question. 


P, WATELET, EMIGRATION AGENT. 


Mr. HOLTON asked, Whether P. Wateret is employed 
by Government, in Belgium, or elsewhere, as emigration 
agent, or in any other capacity ? If so, what are his pos- 
ition and duties, and how are his services remunerated ? 
How many immigrants have come to and settled in Canada 
through his agency during the past year? Is the Govern- 
ment aware that acting asa Canadian emigration agent, 
or pretending to be such, the said P. Wateret has very 
recently induced the removal from Belgium to Montreal of a 
number of artisans, under the promise and guarantee of 
immediate and profitable employment there; that since 
their arrival in Montreal a number of these men have not 
succeeded in obtainiog employment, and that no effort has 
been made by him or by Government officials in that city 
to procure employment for them ? 


Mr. CARLING. This refers to Paul Watelet, not 
Waterct. He is not an agent of the Government, nor em- 
ployed by it in any capacity, He is a steamship agent in 
Belgium, and is allowed the same commission as all other 
agents on the continent of Hurope, for immigrants actually 
arriving in Manitoba, but not for any sent to any of the old 
Provinces. The Government is not responsible for any 
immigrants he brings out, nor for any representations made 
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by him, As a consequence, however, of some statements 
furnished to’ the department, an enquiry is now being in- 
stituted respecting some immigrants brought by him to 
Montreal. 


SEIZURES IN BEHRING’S SHA. 
Mr, GORDON moved for: 


A return of all correspondence having reference to the seizure of 
Canadian vessels while engaged in the seal fisheries in Behring’s Sea. 
He said: Mr. Speaker, this motion and the correspondence 
to which it refers are of too great importance to the people I 
represent to justify mein allowing the question to stand 
over any longer. My hon. friend who seconds the motion 
will deal particularly with the question involved, and other 
hon, gentlemen, I presume, will also discuss it. 1 am sure 
every hon. member here must be aware that the grossest 
injustice is inflicted on our fishermen who are in pursuit of 
what they consider to be their rights and interests in 
Behring’s Sea. They want to know whether the rights of 
British subjects are to be as sacred in Behring’s Sea as they 
are in the other great seas of the globe, or whether they are 
to be pursued by American cruisers and have their ships 
seized, towed into the ports of Alaska and confiscated, with 
their whole cargoes, and the captains and mates of their 
vessels sent to prison, and their crews, some of them sent 
to San Francisco to find their way back to British Columbia 
as best they can, and others allowed to coast 1,500 miles, 
reaching British Columbia in the greatest destitution. 
Circumstances of such a serious character as these are not 
to be allowed on my part to remain unnoticed. Iam sure 
that the correspondence, if brought down, will show that 
this Government has taken every step in its power towards 
having those grievances redressed, and I have hope that 
the Imperial Government, through its jealous regard for 
the rights of its subjects in every part of the inhabited 
globe, will see that its distant subjects, pursuing their 
business in Behring’s Sea, will have every care and pro- 
tection. 


Mr. PRIOR. I have great pleasure in rising to second 
the address of the hon. member for Vancouver, but I am 
sorry that, owing to indisposition, he has not been able to 
place the matter more fully before this House, because I 
am sure he could have done so more forcibly and more 

lainly than I can hope todo. This is a matter that deep- 
y affects every man on Canadian soil, involving as it does 
the honor and credit of the whole country; but more es- 
eee does it affect the constituency that I have the 

onor to represent, as upon it has fallen, not only the in- 
dignities which have been offered, but also the heavy losses 
incident to the seizure of these vessels. As the territory 
of Alaska is one that is very little known, and as I, in com- 
mon with other British Columbia members, claim that the 
representatives from other sections of this country in this 
House have equally with us a deep interest in this matter, 
and should assist us in endeavoring to obtain redress, I will 
give you, Sir, ashort sketch of the country and of the 
events that have led up to the late outbreak. Alaska be- 
came a part of the Russian Empire in the year 1741, 
when the Russian travelier Behring first planted his coun- 
try’s flag on that portion of the North American continent, 
and gave his name to the sea, the jurisdiction over which is 
the question at present in dispute between the United 
States and the Dominion. During the next twenty years, 
the Russian ensign was planted over the whole of the 
Aleutian chain, from the Aleutian Islands to the mainland, 
many forts were established, and numerous trading enter- 
prises founded, until the year 1772, when we find that no 
less than twenty-five different trading companies were 
engaged in catching seals that are so numerous in those 
waters. In 1779, a consolidation of these different trading 
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companies took place, and a company was formed under 
the name of the Russian-American Trading Company; and 
in 1821, the Russian Government issued an ordinance 
regulating traffic in its Asiatic and American possessions, 
and reserving exclusively to its subjects : 

‘The transactions of commerce, the pursuit of whaling and fishing or 

any other industry in the islands, in the harbors and inlets and in 
general along the north-western coast of America from Behring Straits 
to the 51st parallel of north Jatitude, and in the Aleutian Islands and along 
the coast of Siberia and on the Kurile Islands from Behring Straits to the 
south-eastern promontory of the Island of Urup, viz., as far south as lat- 
itude 45° and 50° north.” 
This really meant that Russia claimed sovereign jurisdiction 
over these seas 100 miles from shore. Previous to the 
issuing of this edict, British and American sealers had been 
in the habit of pursuing their trade in those waters, and of 
course as soon as this ordinance was promulgated, both 
British and American companies protested most emphati- 
cally against the claim of the Russian Government. The 
United States Minister at St. Petersburg made use of these 
words in his protest : 

‘( The existence of territorial rights to the distance of 100 miles from 

the coasts upon two opposite continents, and the prohibition of ap- 
proaching to the same distance from these coasts, or from those of all 
the intervening islands, are innovations in the law of nations and 
measures unexampled.’’ 
Well, the evidence goes to show that after protracted 
discussion, the Treaty of 1825 was drawn up and signed, 
by which Russia gave up her claim to the sole jurisdiction 
in Behring Sea. ‘The treaty between Russia and the Uni- 
ted States contained the following agreement : 

“That in any part of the great ocean commonly called the Pacific 

Ocean, the respective citizens, subjects of the high contracting powers, 
should be neither disturbed or restrained in navigation or fishing.” 
A similar treaty was made between Russia and Great Bri- 
tain. In 1867, the year when Confederation took place, the 
United States bought the territory of Alaska from the Rus- 
sians for the sum of $7,200,000; and just to show what a 
good bargain they made, I may say that at present, one 
gold mine in Alaska is yielding over $1,000,000 per annum 
to its fortunate owners. After the United States bought 
Alaska territory, a good deal of trouble was caused by the 
different nationalities trying to get hold of the valuable sea 
fisheries. Vessels came from Japan, Honolulu, Australia, 
San Francisco, and almost from every port of the world, 
and there was no end of trouble and dispute until at last 
the Americans found it was necessary to do something to 
keep order. They, therefore, in 1870, called for tenders for 
the exclusive rights of catching seals on the Islands of St, 
George and St. Paul; and after the tenders were opened, 
it was found that a company trading under the name of “ the 
Alaska Commercial Company ” was the successful tenderer, 
That company gota charter, dated the Ist May, 1870, for 
a period of twenty years, giving it exclusive rights to 
trading on these islands, A few years ago, its annual pay- 
ment to the United States Government for its rights ard 
privileges over these fisheries was $315,000, a sum sufficient 
to pay interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum on 
the whole purchase money which the United States gave 
for the territory, besides paying for the full cost of govern- 
ment of the territory. Under the Treaty of 1867, the 
Americans claimed jurisdiction over that part of Behring 
Sea, lying to the east of the westerly boundary of Alaska, 
which sea, in its widest part, is some 600 or 70 miles wide. 
Just to show how absurd this claim is, I will read to the 
House a portion of adespatch from Lord Lansdowne to Mr. 
Stanhope on the 29th November, 1886. 


“The statements contained in the Report (7.e., the Report of the 
coNy Council) are sufficient to establish that the claim now put for- 
ward on the part of the United States to the sole right of taking fur- 
bearing animals within the limits laid down in the first article of the 
Treaty of 1867, is inconsisteut with the rights secured to Great Britain 
under the convention of 1825, andisin substance the same as that 
which, when advanced by the Russian Government on occasions prior 
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to the cession of Alaska by Russia to the United States, was cither 
strenuously resisted or treated with ridicule and contempt by the Gov- 
ernment of the latter power.’’ 


And again : 


_ ‘Under the Treaty of 1867, Ruasia ceded to the United States all the 
rights, franchises and privileges then belonging to her in the territory 
or duminion included within the limits described, but could not cede a 
right which, in the express terms of the Treaty of 1825, was recognised 
“ belonging to the subjects of the British Orown as well as to those of 

assia. 


You will therefore see that our neighbors across the line do 
not believe in the old adage that “ what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,” because, when Russia claimed 
the right to those seas and the Americans wanted their ves- 
sels to go in, the United States protested most emphatically 
against the attempt to exclude them; but when the United 
States took over the rights which Russia had there, and 
Canadian sealers want to go into those seas, the boot is on 
the other leg. Relying on this preposterous claim, the 
United States vessels have seized our vessels, have impris- 
oned our crews and have confiscated our sealskins, They 
have been guilty of the greatest outrage which has ever 
been perpetrated by one civilised nation upon another. On 
the Ist August, 1886, three of our schooners were seized 
when they were plying their peaceful avocations on the 
high seas, not within the three-mile limit, but at distances 
varying from 139 miles to 68 miles from Ounalaska, The 
Carolina was seized at a distance of 139 miles, and the 
Onward and the Thornton at a distance of 68 miles from the 
coast. Not only did they seize these vessels, but the reve- 
nue cutter Corwin towed them to Sitka, the capital of the 
Territory of Alaska, and there the captains and mates 
were fined $300 and $200 respectively, and were also 
imprisoned, when they did not pay, for along term. When 
they were let out of prison, they were turned out destitute, 
Some of them were taken to San Francisco, and turned 
adrift there, and had to make their way back to British 
Columbia as best they could. A few were taken to 
Nanaimo, but some were turned adrift destitute in Alaska. 
1 cannot understand any more inhuman act than leaving 
these people destitute in that country. I was in those 
waters myself in 1874, and J know what a rugged and in- 
hospitable country itis. There is no civilisation at all. 
‘There are no people there but savages. There is no lan- 
guage which I can make use of which is too strong to ex- 
press the injustice which has been done to our people in 
this matter, which aas crippled one of the most important 
industries on the Pacific coast, and has entailed great 
pecuniary loss on our citizens, because the three vessels and 
the skins they had on board when they were seized were 
worth $33,000, besides the indirect loss in consequence of 
their not being able to finish their season’s catch. Last 
Session, certain documents were brought down to the House 
—all the documents that could be got up to that time in re- 
lation tothe matter—and 1 am glad to say that they proved 
that the present Government have been fully alive to tho 
gravity of the affair, and have done all in+heir power to 
get the Imperial Government to bring about a settlement 
with the United States, but no such settlement has been 
arrived at. in 1887, that is, last year, although negotiations 
were pending between the different Governments, the 
United States cutters again seized, in the same place, six 
more of our sealers, under the same circumstances, and they 
also seized eight of their own sealers—in fact they seized 
every vessel which was not under the control of the com- 
pany which has the right to fish on those islands. It seems 
to me that this means that the United States Government 
would rather seize British vessels there and tramp on the 
British flag, and afterwards pay compensation and make 
apologies, than they would allow the Alaska Commercial 
Company to lose its hold on the seal fisheries in the Behring 
Sea, This company has only the right to these two islands, 
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I will only read the clause of the lease which refers to this 
point, which is as follows :— 

‘‘That the said Secretary hereby leases to the said Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, without power to transfer, for the term of twenty years, 
from the lst day of May, 1870, the right to engage in the business of 
taking fur seals on the islands of St. George and St. Paul, within the 
Territory of Alaska, and to send a vessel or vessels to said islands for 
the skins of such seals.” 

That is all the right they had given them. Further, 
Lord Lansdowne in a letter to Lord Iddesleigh says :— 

“Outside of these Islands it holds no exclusive rights or franchise 

from the Government, nor does it pay any rent or toyalty to the 
Government for the territory it occupies, or the furs it procures from 
the natives. It has no rights over any other citizen or company of 
citizens who may desire to trade in competition with it, and yet it has 
beer aided by the revenue marine in suppressing competition from 
rival traders, for it appears that under instructions from the Treasury 
Department the revenue cruisers board and examine every trading 
vessel sighted in the Behring Sea, or on the north-west coast of Alaska, 
except the vessels of the company.” 
Iam glad to say that a large portion of the American 
press, the most respectable portion of the American press, 
concur in condemning the action of their Government in 
seizing these vessels, especially as that action was contrary 
to the advice of the ablest of their own jurists. To show 
what is thought of that Alaska Commercial Company, I 
will read what Governor Swinford says in his report of 
last year : 

“ The fur trade of Alaska is practically monopolised by the company, 

a non-resident corporation, which does not confine its operations to the 
Seal Islands leased to it by the Government, but holds and possesses 
most of the Aleutian chain and the greater part of the mainland as a 
principality of its own, on which it exercises undisputed sway and con- 
trol. Olothed by the Government with a monopoly of the seal fur trade, 
by which it h-s profited to the extent of many millions, it has, octopus 
like, thrown out its great tentacles, and gathered to itself about all there 
is of value in the fur trade of the whole Territory—it has by the power 
of its great wealth driven away all competition—its paid agents and 
lobbyists are kept at the National Oapital to oppose any and every 
effort that may be made to loosen the grip of the company.”’ 
And yet this is the company which they are backing up 
against the wishes of their own people and against the 
wishes of every other nation. I hear that this year three 
revenue cutters have been ordered to cruise in the Behring 
Sea and in the Straits and to seize all sealing vessels, and 
that instructions have been issued from Washington to warn 
all veseels off except those belonging to the Company. I 
do not know whether this is true or not, but I have seen it 
stated in the newspapers. I have received a telegram from 
the owners of one of the sealers, and I believe my hon. 
colleague has received several others. The one I have re- 
ceived is as follows :— 

‘t Official orders issued from Washington to seize all sealers this season 
in Behring Sea. We demand protection, otherwise must protect our- 
selves. Please urge Government.’’ 


Well, Sir, the Government sent 
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out a warning to 
armed force of 


our vessels not to resist any 
the United States, as it might lead to grave diffi- 
culty, and I hope that advice will be taken. I see 


by the papers a statement that some gentlemen who 
owned those sealers have been to Sitka to try to obtain 
possession of the vessels and seals seized in 1886, but they 
could not get them. Now, I hope the Government will 
accede to the wishes of my hon. friend, and bring these 
papers down, if it is not considered prejudicial to tho 
negotiations now going on; andI believe when they are 
brought down they will fully reveal the insults that were 
offered to our people, and I hope we shall also learn 
that some compensation has been granted to those men 
who have suffered by these seizures, 


Mr. FOSTER. A few days ago when a question was 
asked across the floor of the House in reference to the 
Behring Sea papers, I replied that owing to the state in 
which the negotiations were at that time, it was not 
thought wise to lay the papers before the House, Nego- 
tiations are still in progress upon this question, and I may 
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say that since the other day I have received permission to 
bring down an assorted collection of the most important 
papers, covering the negotiations which have taken 
place from the date of the printed papers which 
are before the House, up to the present time, with some 
few exceptions of papers which it is not thought 
best, in the present state of the negotiations, to 
have made public. I think Mr. Speaker, the House owes 
the hon. junior member for Victoria (Mr. Prior) a debt of 
gratitnde for the clear and lucid explanation of this matter 
which he has made the House, and from the interest with 
which members on both sides listened to it, I am certain 
that they appreciate it as much as I do myself. The ques- 
tion is widened a little from its first position, since the 
United States Government have seized vessels of their own 
nationality as well as Canadian vessels which were sealing 
there, thus affirming the right of their law to prevent all 
from sealing in the Behring Sea except the trading com- 
pany to which the monopoly was given. My hon. friend 
stated that the papers that were brought down last year 
showed that the Government had acted with vigor, and in 
the best interest of the sealing vessels that were more 
nearly in question, and in the interest of the country at 
large. That, I think, was true, and I think it will be 
found, when the papers are brought down, that the Govern- 
ment has not been remiss in its exertions up to the present 
time. Ofcourse, itis a large Imperial matter, and the 
British Government are now engaged in close negotiations 
with the Government of the United States, and the 
course of these wili be largely shown by the papers which 
will be brought down, ard the result, I hope, will be favor- 
able alike to those whose interests have been injuriously 
affected, and to the larger rights of the country that are in 
question, 
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Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). This, Sir, is a very important 
question, and I am sure that hon. gentlemen on both sides 
of the House very much regret that it was not made a 
subject of negotiation in the recent conference at Washing- 
ton, This isa matter of very great importance to this 
country. It relates to a question which was supposed to 
have been settled more than half a ceatury ago, Tho Rus- 
sian Government, at a very early period, claimed, in conse 
quence of holding the territories on both sides of Behring 
Sea, jurisdiction over that as a portion of the Russian 
territory, and they held that Behring Sea was wholly within 
the dominion of the Russian Empire, That pretention was 
contested, both by the Government of the United States, 
represented by John Quincy Adams, and by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, Russia, in the treaties to which the 
hon. gentleman has reforred, conceded the pretention put 
forward both by the United States and by Great Britain. 
It is clear that it is quite impossible that the United States 
could claim to have received from Russia, along with the 
cession of Alaska, any portion of the high seas over which 
Russia had herself abandoned her pretentions, especially 
so when she abandoned those pretensions at the 
instance of the United States, Now, Sir, it does seem to me 
very extraordinary that when the United States Govern. 
ment were contesting our rights to any portion of the inlets 
upon our coasts that were more than six miles wide, she 
should claim to exercise sovereignty over a sea that is 
nearly three thousand miles in width, and that has long 
been recognised as part of the Pacific Ocean. It does seem 
to me, so tar as we could judge from the information placed 
before us, that this measure has not been pressed with the 
energy that we had a right to expect—I do not say with 
a want of energy on the part of the Government of Canada, 
but I refer especially to the want of energy on the part of 
the Government of the United Kingdom. Why, Sir, look 
at the facts. The United States has herself put forward a 
claim to fish in those seas, as a part of the open ocean, more 
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than half a century ago. Her pretentions in that respect 
were conceded when Russia owned both coasts; now, after 
she has acquired possession of the coast of Alaska, it would 
give her no more claim over the Pacific Ocean, at least in 
those latitudes, than it would over the Pacific Ocean further 
south. She revives the original claim, owning one coast cf 
Behring Sea, and puts forward, aggressively, a pretention 
that denies to us a right which we had for many years 
exercised. I think this House would be remiss in its duty 
if it failed to express its opinion as to its right, as to the 
aggressive policy that has been pursued by our neighbors 
with reference to our rights to fish in those waters. 
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Sir, it does seem to me that the Government of .the 


United Kingdom would have heen justified in placing 
there a portion of the navy for the purpose of protecting 
us in the exercise of those rights which we had before 
claimed, which we had before exercised, and with refer- 
ence to which, if they were improperly claimed and im- 
properly exercised, it was the duty of the United States to 
exercise forbearance until their rights against us were 
established. But, instead of that being dose, there has 
been usurpation; we have been denied righis that we 
exercised for half a century without moiestation from the 
Government that owned both coasts. I think it is the 
duty of the Government here, sustained by Parliament, to 
press the claim of Canada in those waters with energy, and 


io insist upon the British Government giving to this — 


country adequate protection. Sir, we have heard hon, 
gentleman on that side, not long since, tell what protec- 
tion the English Government were prepared to give us, 
stating how ready they were to sacrifice the last man and 
the last shilling in our defence. Now, here is a matter 
where our pretentions are undoubted, and where those 
that were set up adversally to us, are of recent growth, 
and if there ever was a case when a Government would be 
justified in taking strong measures for the protection of its 
citizens, of a sovereign for the protection of his subjects, it 
is the case of Canada in the right to fish in the Behring 
Sea, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I join with my hon. friend 
the Minister of Marine and Fisheries in thanking the junior 
membor for Victoria (Mr. Prior) for having brought this 
subject up and placed it in such a clear and distinot light 
betore the House. I rise for the purpose of making a 
single remark in reference to the statement of the hon. 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) that there was a failure 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government in pressing this 
question before the recent conference that took place at 
Washington, I may say that the British side were pre- 
pared to take this question up there, but they were met 
on the part of the Administration of the United States by 
the statement that it had not reached that stage, that the 
claims had not been distinctly formulated on the part of the 
British Government, and that it would be time enough 
when the Government of the United States refused to 
admit a claim formulated and pressed upon them by Her 
Majesty’s Government to have it made the subject of 
reterence to a conference. The question was undergoing 
diplomatic investigation between the Governments of the 
United States and of Grext Britain, and although my 
hon. friend the Minister ot Marine and Fisheries had, 
with his usual industry and assiduity, collected all the 
facts, a very considerable time was necessarily involved 
in preparing sucha clear and succinct statement on the part 
of the British subjects of Canada of the injuries that have 
been inflicted on them, and it was only very recently that 
full and complete information was placed in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government so as to enable them to state 
what amount of claim they made against the Government 
of the United States. My hon, friend must have noticed 
the remark made by the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 


~ and British subjects on the other. 
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‘that the Government of the United States, in carrying out 
what they hold to be the lawin reference to this matter, 
have applied it both to American subjects, to subjects of 
their own Government, and to British subjects, so that the 
case was not exactly one of a nation taking a ground 
against the claims of another nation distinct and apart as 
between the claims of American subjects on the one side 
That the position 
taken by the Government of the United States is one 


entirely unfounded in justice, that it is one on- 
tirely unsupported by the original treaty between 
Russia and Great Britain, upon which this claim 


must rest on the part of the United States and 
from which they seem to be entirely estopped from 


ee because, as the junior member for Victoria (Mr. 


rior) has already informed the House, the United States 
were as strong in their denunciation of the claim in refer- 
ence to Behring Sea set up by Russia, under the treaty be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain, as was Great Britaia her- 
self. No doubt they were entirely estopped from setting 
up any such claim, and that the result of this must be that 
the Government of the United States will be ubliged to 
make full and ample reparation for all injuries done to Brit- 
ish subjects in Canada, in connection with these matters, I 
entertain no possible doubt; but 1 merely rose to explain 
that we were precluded from pressing it by the statement 
of the Administration of the United States that, until the 
claim had been distinctly formulated by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and had been refused by them, it could not prop- 
erly be taken out of diplomatic negotiation, and its consid- 
eration entered upon by a conference arranged for the set- 
tlement of the difficulties between the two countries. 


Mr. MACKENZIE. Has the Canadian Government any 
right to a voice in the negotiations ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I do not exactly understand 
the purport of the hon, gentleman’s question. 


Mr. MACKENZIE, The hon. gentleman said negotia- 
tions were now proceeding. Who are carrying on the 
negotiations ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I now understand the ques- 
tion asked by the hon, member for Hast York (Mr. Mac- 


_kenzie), and [ am happy to be able to tell him that Her 


Majesty’s Government alone are the parties who can nego- 
tiate with respect to this question and settle the question 
between the United States and Great Britain. But Her 
Majesty’s Government, on this, as onall occasions in which 


~— the interests of Canada are affected, are obtaining the 


fullest and most complete information from the Govern- 


__ment of Canada, which, I think, has been as anxious as it 


was possible for any Governmen: to be to collect the most 
full and complete data to place before Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment so as to enable them to obtain complete redress 
for the injuries inflicted; and 1 can only assure the hon. 
gentleman that the greatest anxiety has been exhibited by 
Her Majesty's Government to obtain the most full and 
complete information; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that I am satisfied it will be found that they will urge the 
question of redress quite as promptly as it would be pos- 
sible for any Government to urge the settlement of a ques- 
tion upon another Government. 


Mr. MILLS. Ishould like to ask the hon. gentleman 
a question. The hon. gentleman says that the matter was 
not sufficiently matured, nor had they the necessary specific 
information to deal with the subject at Washington. The 
hon. gentleman will, however, see that there are two dis- 
tinct questions: the right to compensation to be made to 
parties who have been injured, and the question of jurisdic- 
tion, The question of jurisdiction over the waters could 
not at all be dependent upon the specific wrongs that have 


been done. Were the United States willing to consider the 
question of jurisdiction? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. I may say to my hon. 
friend that the United States Government declined to have 
that subject referred to the conference, on the ground that 
that question, which is the one on which finally the ques- 
tion of damages must rest, was at present a subject of diplo- 
matic negotiation and communication between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States. 


Mr. MITCHELL. It appears to me that the explana- 
tion of the Finance Minister is anything but a satisfactory 
exp'anation to the country, and is equally unsatisfactory to 
this House. The point taken by the hon. member for Both- 
well (Mr. Mills) is a good one. The answer which the 
Minister gave as coming from the United States Govern- 
ment to the British portion of the commission was, that the 
Claims for injuries, which the hon. gentleman states were 
undoubtedly committed, which were undoubtedly outrages 
committed by the Americans upon the Government and 
people of this country—that those claims formulated on the 
part of the British commissioners could not be submitted to 
or dealt with by the commission because they had not been 
formulated in a sufficiently distinct way in such a epecific 
form that tie conference would be justified in taking them 
up and dealing with thom. But that is an entirely different 
point from the question of jurisdiction, to which the hon, 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) has referred. These out- 
rages are going on to-day ; the Americans are still exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over that sea; and I would like to ask 
the Finance Minister whether that feature of the question 
was brought before the conference by Her Majesty’s com- 
missioners at Washington or not? It is quite clear, 
if what the hon. gentleman says is true, that this 
outrage by a neighboring nation to attempt to ex- 
ercise control and jurisdiction over a sea 300 or 
600 or 1,000 miles from the shore, this attempt to 
exercise that jurisdiction at the very moment they are 
claiming the right to come within three miles of our shores 
on the Atlantic, is preposterous and turns the whole affair 
into a burlesque, and the people of British Columbia havea 
right to expect not only that Her Majesty’s Government 
will take the matter in hand and carry out the negotiations 
without delay, and see that no injury is done to our people 
on the Pacific coast, but also that this Government wi!l 
press, and press continually, on the British Government the 
necessity of prompt, speedy and immediate action to pre- 
vent outrages being continued. The question of compensa- 
tion for outrages already committed is entirely outside of 
the question we are discussing to-day. ‘That these people 
will get compensation for their damages either from Her 
Majesty’s Government or from the United States, on the 
proper settlement of the matter, no one can doubt, if our 
rights to the common user of Behring’s Sea is recognised, 
But are we going to allow that nation quietly to go on and 
continue to commit outrages, to place additional cruisers in 
that sea, to seize and destroy our traffic and trade during 
another season? It is the duty of the Government to 
protest against that state of things being continued, 
and if ditticulty exists let them exervise the right 
for which Canada is contending, that her people should be 
allowed to exercise the right of catching fur-bearing animals 
or fish in those seas on the PacificCoast. Let both parties, 
and let this country press upon the British Government the 
necessity of placing those pretensions of the Americans in 
abeyance until the whole question can be dealt with by a 
commission as this other Fishery Commission has dealt 
with the fisheries on the Atlantic Coast. This Government 
have not done their duty if they have not protested strongly 
against the injuries that have been committed in the past 
and an attempt to exercise those rights which are in dis- 
pute in the present or in the future, Thatis the point to 
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done everything that lies in their power, and I am not going 
to say they have not, for I will reserve my judgment on the 
cise until the papers come before the House. Perhaps 
when those papers do come down they may not be complete, 
and we may not be able to judge even then, for 
the Government may think it unwise in the in- 
terests of Canada to bring down all the papers even to 
justify themselves, It is the duty of this House, 
and let the gentlemen who control the interests of Canada 
know it, to press these matters on the British Government, 
as they have been pressed on a former occasion in relation 
to the Atlantic fisheries. The hon, gentleman says that 
he has no doubt the British Government have used every 
means in this matter. I cannot think so. We have some 
experience in this country of how the British Government 
treated Canada in neglecting matters connected with her 
fisheries, and I have no hesitation in saying that there has 
been an amount of tardy action again on this question. 
Those unjust assumptions to the right of those seas on the 
part of the United States have been allowed to go on for 
two years, and so far as we know no -definite action has 
been taken to arrest or stay the exercise of that authority. 
Take the document before this House which I read the 
other day, where a protest was made against the rights of 
Canada being in abeyance for a single moment in 1870, or 
take the despatch which led to the Washington Treaty, and 
which was read here. Take them and you will find a fore- 
cast of what was going to happen when our fisheries were 
frittered away—those rights which came into operation in 
1866 when a subsequent treaty expired. It was then pre- 
dicted that if we allowed the Americans to use our fisheries, 
as they afterwards were permitted te use them under the 
strong remonstrance of the British Government, the result 
would be that our interests would be frittered away, and 
our whole case given away as the matter stands to-day. 
It will be the same thing in this case. I warned those 
British Columbians who support this Administration, that 
it is their duty—and I believe their constituents will 
hold them responsible for it—to press upon the Administra- 
tion the necessity of urging the British Government not to 
repeat on the Pacific coast what they carried out on the 
Atlantic, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It seems to me that 
the conduct of the British Government—and I do not now 
refer to the conduct of the Canadian Government in this 
matter—has heen excecdingly unfair and unjustly prejudi- 
cial to the just rights of Canada. Every man of common 
sense who considers the situation of our claims in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the coasts adjacent, and of the Ameri- 
can claims in the Behring Sea and the coasts adjacent, must 
see that it was in the highest degree in the interest of Can- 
ada that these two questions should be considered together, 
for they had reference to subjects of precisely the same 

~.character—with this difference, that every argument that 
the Americans could advance to substantiate their claims as 
regards the St, Lawrence fisheries, could be brought to bear 
with tenfold and hundredfold greater force against their 
claims to exclude our people from the Alaskan fur fisheries, 
I cannot but feel that, in dealing with any other country 
whatever, the British Government would never have con- 
sented to allow one section of the same question to be treated 
of, and that section, it must be remembered, the section in 
which the claim was against us, while they ignored entirely 
our just claims as regards a similar dispute at the other end 
ofour Dominion. Considering the lapse of time, and con- 
sidering the extraordinary character of the outrages as 
stated to us by the hon, members for British Columbia, I 
think that the British Government have been guilty of 
great laches towards us. I think, Sir, it is just another 
Sir CHARLES TuprEr, 


be taken and considered in the question before the House. I 
am not condemning this Government. They may have 


SG, 


proof, and a substantial proof of the statements made again 


and again from this side of the House, that the British Gov-- 


ernment from various causes are not by any manner of 
means s0 well qualified to deal with those questions as the 
Government of Canada, and that we would be better off—the 
hon, the Finance Minister of the country notwithstanding, 
because we could not be worse off, in my opinion, than we 
are now—if we had to deal directly with this Administration 
at Washington. Here, Sir, we find, as it has been stated on 
the floor of this House again and again, that British subjects, 
pursuing their calling on the high seas a hundred miles 
trom shore, are violently arrested by American cruisers, 
their ships confiscated, or, at all events, laid up, and they 
themselves cast into prison and severely fined. We find 
that after two years have elapsed all the consolation we 
get is that the claim is not formulated in any sufficiently 
decisive character. This is a repetition of what occurred 
in the case of the first Treaty of Washington, when 
the Americans pressing their claims for damages done by the 
Alabama, which claims could not have been recognised, they 
delayed at the same time the just claims of Canada for 
compensation for grosser outrages committed on Canadian 
territory by American citizens. We know what happened 
then: We know, to satisfy the interests of certain American 
politicians and to consolidate certain votes that they were 
desirous of securing, that Canada’s just claims were ignored. 
Just the same thing has been done in this case. Canada’s 
just claims have been ignored. We find that concessions 
have been made on our part and no recognition has been 
had or obtained, and not likely will be had or obtained for 
years to come of far juster claims, by their own showing, 
of Canadian seamen and fishermen carrying on their in- 
dustry in waters where they have enjoyed undisturbed 
privileges for nearly half a century. 1 cannot say how far 
the Government have gone, but [ do say the Imperial 
Government have acted very unjustly by us in this matter. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not see that at all. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Ido. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. I do not see how the 
British Government, from anything that has appeared in 
this House or from anything which appears to the public, 
is in any way to be blamed, Hon. gentlemen opposite say 
that the two questions are identical. The conference that 
took place at Washington was by virtue of mutual corres- 
pondence and agreement in order to settle the construction 
of a treaty between the two nations and affecting especially 
Canada. That has been settled. It would have been very 
well, I think, if the United States had agreed to have this 
question about their jurisdiction in the Behring Seas 
submitted to the same conference, but they did not agree 
to that and it was no portion of either the unofiicial or semi- 
official correspondence between Mr, Bayard and my hon. 
friend the Minister of Finance, or no portion of the 
subsequent correspondence, 


Mr. MACKENZIE, Why was it not? 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Because this Atlantic 


question pressed specially upon us here, and because the 


question respecting the Behring Seas is not exclusively a 
Canadian question as that was, ‘The one afiected the trade 
along Canadian coasts, in the construction of the conven- 
tion of 1818 and the subsequent commissions which were 
alleged to have affected and varied that convention of 
1818, It was altogether a Canadian question, ‘The 
other question about the Behring Seas is a8 much a matter 
of interest for all the marine powers as it is for the United _ 
States, for Canada or for Hngiand. Hnglish whalers are in 
every sea, in the Arctic ocean and in the Antarctic ocean, and 
England is as much bound to see that the freedom of those 
seas is preserved, as if a Canadian vessel never sailed there. 
So is France, so is Holland, so are all those nations which 
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send whalers into any sea in the world. These are alleged | several grievances, There is a very marked and important 
captures in the open sea, It was alleged that certain | distinction between the private claims which the parties 


Canadian vessels were seized while pursuing their 
lawful avocation in the open sea. That allega- 
tion was either truo or false, Those vessels were 
brought by American cruisers and put under the 
jurisdiction of local courts, and it appears they were con- 
demned by the local courts. The owners of those vessels 
complained to the Canadian Government, and I have no 
doubt they also complained directly to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in Hngland, The Canadian Government lost no 
time in calling the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the strongest terms to the necessity of an enquiry 
into this matter. England, I presume—because we have 
not the papers before us, and we cannot well discuss them 
with any particularity—said, Well, give us authenticated 
statements of any such breaches of maritime law and the 
law of nations, and we shall press them upon the attention 
of the United States; and ever since that time tha! process 
has been going on. But there seems to be a disposition 
to suppose that England is neglecting her duties towards 
us. [ am quite sure that when the correspondence is 


- brought down, it will show, first, that the Canadian Gov- 


ernment, as soon as possible and as earnestly as possible, 
pressed the claims presented to us, and next, that Her 
Majesty’s Government is fully conscious of its duty to her 
Canadian subjects and has been as energetic and earnest as the 
Canadian Government. That there have been delays is 
true, but we have delays on the Atlantic coast. We find 
vessels hung up there for two years, I suppose; there is 
the law’s delay. The appeal from the corse taken by the 
local tribunals has been made in the strongest terms; 
but the nations must proceed ty diplomatic action, 
and not declare war against each other. We certainly will 
not declare war because there has been some delay, not in 
having enquired, but in having adjusted these various 
claims, That the claims will be settled, I have no doubt; 
that ample compensation, with interest, will be made to 
those people who have suffered, [ have no doubt; but it is 
futile in us to attempt to interpose any argument, I may 
almost say discussion, like this, into a subject which is now 
solemnly being discussed by two great nations, the United 

States and Hogland, and I would not be at all surprised 
that, when the papers are brought down, it will be found 
that other maritime powers have taken up the question as 
well, and that it is a matter for diplomacy among all mari- 
time powers, and not exclusively between Haogland and the 
United States. However that may be, I think I may ven- 
ture to state to this House that it will answer no good pur- 
pose to throw out merely imaginary charges or complaints 
against Hor Majesty’s Government for negligence and delay 
that has not taken place. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) I do not think the hon. gentle- 
man is quite justified in characterising the charges formu- 
lated to-day with such great clearness by the hon. member 
for Victoria (Mr. Prior) as imaginary charges, 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I did not say they were 
imaginary charges. 

Mr, DAVIES (P.H.1.) Nor is he justified in making 
that charge against the complaints which have been alleged 


on this side of the House. The hon. gentleman has hardly, | P 


I think, stated the case as fairly as he ought tohave done, 
There is no disposition to prejudice the action of Great 
Britain in this matter; but hon. members on either side of 
the House cannot shut their eyes to the facts plainly before 
them, These'grievances about outrages committed on our 
vessels in Behring’s Sea, were grievances existing concur- 
ently with the grievances the Americans claimed they had 
suffered in the Bay of Chaleurs, the Bay of Fundy and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Diplomatic correspondence was 


who owned those ships may have against tho Government 
for wrong done to them, and which may be recognised, and 
the general right of the Dominion of Canada that its citizens 
shall have preserved to them the right which they always 
supposed they had of fishing in the high seas, If the United 
States maintained their contention on the general subject, it 
is perfectly clear that private citizens connot get compensa- 
tion at all. If the United States have a right to seize 
vessels 100 miles from land in the open sea, it is 
clear that the owners of those vessels cannot receive com- 
pensation. The two subjects are entirely distinct; and 
whilo the private claims may not have been formulated, 
either through the inadvertence or negligence of the 
parties themselves, or through the inadvertence or negli- 
gence of some department of this Government or the 
Hnglish Government, or while those claims might be left in 
abeyance, the great question of the right of the citizens of 
the Dominion of Canada to fish in the high seas of either 
ocean was one that we say should have been pressed upon 
and settled in the conference at Washington, which met to 
setile the fishery questions between the two countries, It 
is well enough for the hon. gentleman to say that they con- 
fined their settlement to the difficulties arising in connec- 
tion with the fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; but 
our contention is that diplomatic action should have been 
taken by Great Britain on the question as it existed in 
Behring’s Sea as well, not only in 1885 and 1886, when 
those difficulties arose, but as the hon, gentleman has shown, 
in 1887 as well. The whole fishing interest is being para- 
lysed because the United States are insisting on the right 
to drive our vessels off the sea altogether. If they 
get that right, private citizens will obtain no com- 
pensation at all, But what we insist on is that 
there does not appear to be that determined and per- 
sistent action on the part of the British Government 
which the outrages committed on our citizens require, 
and which, if insisted on as persistently and determinedly 
as the United States insisted on her case, would have brought 
about a settlement before the Fishery Commission at Wash- 
ington. There appears to have been gross delay on the part 
of the British Government. The hon. gentleman who 
brought forward this motion pointed out that those rights, 
which to the ordinary mind appear to be so perfectly clear, 
were maintained by the United States themselves before 
they bought Alaska; and if Great Britain had sent one or 
two of her cruisers there to preserve the rights of her sub- 
jects, I do not think those outrages would have been con- 
tinued. If Great Britain had shown one-half the desire to 
protect the rights of her fishermen there that the United 
States did to protect her fishermen in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, there would have been none of these difficulties, But 
the matter appears to have been managed in such a way 
that our fishing interests are in danger of being destroyed. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask whether 
the Government have requested the Imperial authorities to 
put a cruiser there for the purpose of protecting the Cana- 
dian sea] fishermen ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I do not think it is in the 
ublic interest to make any statement of the course that 
has been taken by the Government in carrying on these 
diplomatic arrangements, 


Mr. MoNHILL. I venture to think that it would meet 
the approbation of this House and also the approbation of 
this country, if hon. gentlemen would refrain from ac- 
cusing the Imperial Government of misdeeds or negligence 
of the interests of the people of this country, until they had 
some evidence, however slight, that such misdeeds and such 
negligence really exist and are chargeable to the Imperial 


going on between the Governments with reference to those! Government, ‘here is not an hon. gentleman on the other 
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side who has risen to speak on this question, who has not 
hurled accusations of that kind against the Government of 
the mother country. Ifthe home Government have been 
neglectful of our interests, it is only right we should state 
so fearlessly, frankly and fairly in this House; but when 
we are assured by hon. members of this Government of 
this country, who are responsible to the Canadian people, 
that such statements are absolutely unfounded —— 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell.) No. 


Mr. MoNEILL. The right hon. the First Minister has 
said so, the hon. the Minister of Finance has said so; and 
yet, despite the assertions of these hon. gentlemen, we 
have these charges repeated, without variation, by every 
hon, gentleman who rises in his place on the other side. 
These hon. gentlemen do not accuse the United States 
Government of negligence; on the contrary, they have 
always for the Americans word of praise, but for the people 
or the Government of the mother country they cannot 
find one good word to say. I do not believe that hon. 
gentlemen opposite really have in their hearts this feeling 
which their language in this House would indicate they 
had; I do not believe that in private conversation they 
would give expression to such feeling. 1 believe, on the 
contrary, they are better disposed in their hearts to the 
mother courtry and its Government; but it is unfortunate 
that they should allow their politics so far to run away 
with their sense of right as to lead them make these state- 
ments in the House. We have heard a great deal of the 
manner in which the Government of the mother country 
have sacrificed the interests of the Canadian people with 
reference to our fisheries on the Atlantic coast, and the 
hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) has not 
been at all careful to measure his words when speaking on 
that question. But distinct statements have been made by 
members of the Dominion Government to the effect that 
these attacks on the home Government were unfounded, 


Mr. MITCHELL. We have given the evidence. 


Mr. MoNEILL, And that the Government of the mother 
country have been most careful of our interests. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I gave evidence that they were not. 


Mr. MoNEILL, I am speaking of recent negotiations with 
regard to the fisheries. The hon. gentlemen perhaps under- 
stood me to refer to what has passed in by-gone times. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 


Mr. MoNEHILL. There isa certain amount of truth in the 
statement that politicians of the mother country in by-gone 
times have paid almost as little respect to Canadian interests 
which were unrepresented there, as Canadian politicians 
have paid to distant and unrepresented interests in Canada 
itself. I am speaking now, however, of the question before 
the House, that is, with reference to this Behring Sea fish- 
eries and the observations that fell from some hon. gentle- 
men opposite, a moment or two ago, with regard to the 
betrayal of our interests lately by the mother country 
in the fishery negotiations at Washington. I have said 
that members of our Government have declared that the 
home Government were especially anxious to guard our 
interests, and I was met with cries of ‘“ No” from the other 
side. Now, I wish to say that if those statements were not 
sufficiently explicit, I am authorized by the hon, the 
Minister of Justice—with whom I had a conversation some 
three or four weeks ago on the subject, and whose permis- 
sion I asked and was kindly given to use the information 
he then gave me--to make this explicit statement. 
hon. gentleman is present and can correct me if I, in any 
degree, misrepresent what he then said. He told me that, 
so far as Mr. Chamberlain was concerned, had he been a 
patriotic native-born Canadian, he could not have shown 

Mr. McNuiu. 
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more earnest desire to safeguard the interests of Canada 
than he did, and the hon. gentleman authorized me to say 
further that the main object of Mr. Chamberlain seemed to 
be to discover what the wishes of his Canadian associates 
were and to carry out those wishes to the utmost. 


Mr. MITCHELL. What about his speech before he left 
England ? 


Mr. McNEILL. If those statements are not sufficiently 
explicit— 

Mr. MITOHELL. What about his speech before he left 
England? 


Mr. MoNEILL. The hon. gentleman does not like to 
be always interrupted himself. I think it is very unfor- 
tunate that the hon. gentleman, knowing that to be the 
fact, should continue, notwithstanding the statements I 
have made on the authority of one of the members of the 
Government, to reiterate charges which are absolutely and 
utterly void of truth. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Not so. 


Mr. McNEILUL. Mr. Chamberlain, as every one knows, 
who knows anything of the history of the matter, is one of 
those men who are pervaded with the spirit of Imperial 
unity. He is one of that body of men who is rapidly in- 
creasing, I am glad to say, who believe and hold that the 
interests of Canada and the colonies are identical with the 
interests of the mother country ; and when hon. gentlemen 
tell us that Mr. Chamberlain came over to Canada to give 
away the interests of Canada, they tell us virtually that he 
came over to do what he believed would be to give away 
the interests of the mother country. 


Mr. MITCHELL. He did it anyway. 


Mr. MACKENZIE. I congratulate the First Minister 
on obtaining a mouthpiece to convey information to this 
House. 


Mr: EDGAR. The hon. member for Bruce (Mr. McNeill) 
has constituted himself the champion of the British Empire 
in this House for some time past. It would seem as if, in 
his opinion, the British lion was utterly decrepit and utterly 
unable to take care of itself, because, in season and out of 
season, he rises in this House to take the part of the British 
Empire against Canadian interests. I wonder how lung 
native Canadians on both sides of the House are going to be 
lectured by that hon, gentleman without giving him an 
answer. There are Canadians on both sides, who, I am 
sure, are perfectly satisfied that they understand what 
loyalty in Canada is perfectly well, without the hon. mem- 
ber for Bruce—a very recent importation in Canada— 
telling them whatitis. I hold it would be well, if the 
hon. gentleman must lecture somebody on loyalty, that he 
should leave native Canadians alone for a while, and go 
back to his native Ireland, where they can afford to be 
lectured on leyalty a little more than we can. The hon. 
gentleman does not seem to understand what most of us do 
in this House, that native Canadians have a strong feeling 
in their hearts for the land of their birth, and although we 
give hearty welcome to all strangers who come to us from 
Kngland, Ireland or Scotland or anywhere else, we native 
Canadians on both sides of the House have a fellow feeling, 
and do not want to be lectured, in season and out of season, 
on our loyalty to England. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Ido not rise to make any lengthy 
remarks upon the subject which has been brought to the 
attention of the House by the hon. member for Victoria, 
(Mr. Prior). I only wish to say that I think it does not 
become the hon. member for West Ontario (Mr, Edgar) to 
make any imputation against the loyalty of that part of the 
British Kmpire which hapyens to be located in the Emerald 
Isle, The people of Ireland have been agitating for Home 
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Rule, and, if I mistake not, the hon. member for West 
Ontario voted for a resolution in favor of Home Rule. It 
is therefore rather out of place for him to call the agitation 
for Home Rule a disloyal agitation, he himself having voted 
in favor of it. 


Mr. BAKER, I regret exceedingly the turn this discus- 
sion has taken, and feel in a measure personally responsible 
for it, because had I risen at an earlier period of the debate 
to speak, [ think I would, as I have on my desk materials 
for a six-hour speech, have choked off all discussions of this 
nature, I was afraid to speak at an earlier date, one reason 
being that I did not really feel equal to the task which I had 
for myself undertaken, and secondly, because I thought it was 
more essentially necessary, and more calculated to be pro- 
ductive of good to my constituents, and to the whole of 
those interested in the seal fisheries of British Columbia, 
that a discussion should arise of a legitimate nature in this 
House, which would be beneficial to them, and would serve 
as a guide for the future as to what would be likely to be 
‘done in regard to this industry: I do not think there is 
anyone who occupies a position on the floor of this House 
who can speak more feelingly on this subject than I can, for 

_the reason that I am financially interested in the matter. I 
was very anxious to hear what other members might say on 
this subject, and to listen to the opinions of hon. members 
on both sides of the House, It is of vital importance, not 
only to the Province of British Columbia from which I come, 
but to Canada as a whole, and I do not think that the dis- 
cussion should partake of the nature of party politics at 
all, Iam sorry to say that very frequently matters which 
come before this House, which should have the freest possi- 
ble discussion, in regard to which the opinions of everyone 
in this House who cares to speak upon them should be 
listened to, are discussed from the point of party politics 
rather than from a point which is relevant to the matters 
under discussion. 1 do not accuse hon. gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of this more than I do those belonging to 
the party of which I am one of itshumblest members; bat, 
in regard to the matter which the hon. member for Van- 
couver (Mr. Gordon) has brought before the House, he has 
moved for certain papers to be brought down, but I think 
that is according to the practice in other cases, for the pur- 
pose of engendering a discussion upon a question which is 
considered to be of interest to hon. members and to the 
public generally. In introducing this motion, the hon. 
member for Vancouver (Mr. Gordon) spoke generally on 
the subject now before this House. My hon. colleague (Mr. 
Prior) has traversed the ground and placed before you 
many matters of interest, more particularly as regards the 
early history of Alaska, the treaty which was entered into, 
and the rights, real or imaginary, which the Alaska Com- 
mercial Fur Company has under its charter from the United 
States ; and he has also generally mentioned what has taken 
place in the Behring Sea in regard to the seizure of Can- 
adian vessels. I think, however, that I have a few matters 
which will be of interest to this House which have not 
been mentioned by previous speakers. In the first place, 

~ “there are 16 or 17 vessels that go up every year to the 
Behring Sea. In 1886, the vessels which went up there, 
with the names of their captains, and their registered 
tonnage were as follows :— 


Name. Captain. Tonnage. 
CGV OUI ice -carasnce srners cadsasess James Ogilvie, s... srerorees rerrerece 32 
ONWATd. 0008 server ereses ee Danio] MUnroe.. wesscirree see reve 35 
TROTNLON, «ro000 sovececer seerevee HADS GUttOLENSED. ... ses+s seorerees 33 
AUTOR AGAMS i ccsenncassiiarood WV exlle DY COs sagen uoneer cece - 69.75 
ANMME BECK, acsosscoasecucs casos Louis Olsen ... 41 
W. P. Saywar .Geo. R. Ferey. 1364 
Dolphin o.rreovecee oJ. D. Warren. 174 
GLACE ov0e 0s Wn, Petit 182 
ACG Giscscereeiaeeriss + 65 


February, upon what 


The mates of the Carolina, the Onward, and the Thornton, 
were respectively James Blake, John Margotich and Harry 
Norman. Out of these vessels whose names I have given, 
three were seized in 1886, in the latitude, longitude and 
distance from shore which is shown in this statement :— 


VESSELS SEIZED IN 1886. 


Lat. Long. Distance from 
Name. o one Ounalaska, 
CAPOUNG cet cscoseinevesicaceiaces 55 60 N. 168 53 W. 139 miles. 
Onward... o.. 54.52 N, 167 55 W. 68 
Thornton .... 54 52.N, 167 65 W. 6s‘ 


The vessels seized in 1887, and their distance from shore, is 


shown in the following statement :— 


VESSELS SEIZED IN 1887. 


Lat. Long, Distance from 
Name. Si ° f Ounalaska. 
Alfred ADAMS. sereo0 rsoreveee 54 48 N 167 49 W. 62 miles. 
Anna Beck. ..coes verses sevsreees 64 58 N 167 26 W. 66 St 
W. PB. SGYyWGrd rover seovrveee 64 43 N. 167 51 W. 68 
Dolphantcnncie dation 5438N. 16703W. 42 * 
GA Cb releticctssssccioctsese Buacsiee 55 03 N 168 40 W. a2 
Ada. ° 54 09 N. 166 40 W. I6. § 


So hon. members will notice that the nearest point to any 
United States territory at which any of these vessels was 
seized was 15 miles, and some of them were seized at a 
distance of about 140 miles. No doubt, it will be of some 
interest to the House to know what crews manned these 
vessels, to learn something in regard to their outfit, the 
amount which they are paid, and also something in regard 
to the season’s catch. The crew usually consists of a 
master, mate, cook, steward, and 4 men to navigate the 
vessel. Hach vessel carries from 6 to 8 boats, each boat 
has one hunter and two pullers; each hunter gets. $1.50 per 
skin, each boat puller 50 cents per skin; so that the number 
on board an vessel would vary from 22 to.30 men, Where 
Indians are employed the number will exceed these figures 
by about 50 per cent. Each skin therefore costs $2.50 for 
the hunter and his crew. To this must be added the cost 
of outfit, wages of master and crew, and interest on capital 
invested, The master is usually upon what is known as a 
“lay out” which combines wages, which range from $50 to 
$65 a month, with practically a commission on the catch, 


amounting to about 25 cents or 30 cents a skin. One 


case will tairly illustrate the many:—Hans Guttorensen, 
master of the Thornton, left Victoria Harbor on the 15th 
is known as a sealing and 
fishing voyage and cleared at the custom house for 
the Behring Sea, put into Clayoquot Sound on 25th 
May, thence west of Vancouver Island to Behring Sea, 
entering said sea about the 6th June. The vessel which he 
commanded was seized on the lst August, and in addition 
to the forfeiture of his skins, he was fined the sum of, $500 
and imprisoned 30 days. He was, in addition to that, 
robbed of his sextant--for I can use no milder term—valued 
at $50, and a chronometer, worth $125, His instruments 
were his personal property, and in addition to the loss of 
his vessel and skins, he individually loses the remainder of 
the season’s catch in which he is interested, and the remain- 
der of the wages, which cease directly his vessel is seized, 
and he also loses the prospective employment of the vessel 
and what his wages would be under that prospective 
employment. I mention these facts, Mr. Speaker, to show 
that not only has he lost the cost of the vessel’s equipment, 
her outfit, her apparel and provisions, ammunition and small 
arms, and the kit, and every thing belonging to the men on 
board the vessel, but the ship master and the mate lose, in 
addition to what they had on board and their wages and 
their interest in the season’s catch, the prospective employ- 
ment of the vessel during the winter months. Now, the 
value of the outfits of the three vessels that were seized in 
1886, amounts to $22,000; the wages and layout payable to 
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the crew amounted to $17,100; the value of the skins on 
board was $10,423; value of the probable catch was esti- 
mated at $21,000 for each of the vessels, which would be 
$63,000; legal and other expenses, $3,000; loss to the 
sc200ner Favorite through having received orders to quit the 
sealing, and to get out of Behring Sea, $3,000; the indem- 
nity claimed for the masters of the three vessels, namely: 
Munroe, Guttorensen, and Ogilvie, and the mates, Magolitch, 
Norman and Black, were respectively $8,000 for the mas- 
ters, and $5,000 for the mates; therefore the total amount 
at risk, when these vessels were seized, foots up the nice 
little sum of $154,523. Now, this will show to the House 
the amount of money thatit is necessary to have to embark, 
“even in a small scale, in the Behring Sea fishery, and if it 
had not been for the interference of these American revenue 
cruisers, a very large number of vessels would have fitted 
out, and would have considerably enhanced the value of the 
sealing industry of British Columbia. The ground covered 
by the sealing fleet previous to going into Behring Sea is, 
roughly, 1,560 miles. The distance from Victoria to Cape 
Flattery is 63 miles; from Cape Flattery to Queen Char- 
lotte Island, 400 miles; from Queen Charlotte Island to 
the entrance of Behring Sea, 1,100; making a total 
of 1,563 miles from, we will say, Victoria harbor to the 
entrance of Behring Sea. Some ofthese vessels were warned 
outside the group of islands known as the Aleutian Islands, 
not to go into the Behring Sea, and if I am not greatly in 
error, one vessel had her skins taken from on board outside 
the Aleutian Islands, and not within the Behring Sea at 
“all. Now, it will be interesting to this House to know that 
previous to these vessels going into the Behring Sea, they 
made what is called their preliminary trip, down south in 
the direction of San Francisvo, 670 miles, to the south of 
Vancouver Island, They go down as far as Cape Mendocino, 
then they work up on the north-west coast towards Van- 
couver Island, then strike across to Queen Charlotte Island, 
and then on the north-west coast to the entrance of Behring 
Sea. Several vessels have made large catches without 
going into Behring Sea at all. When these vessels got into 
Behring Sea, it was impossible for the revenue cruisers to 
discriminate between what skins we reactually taken south 
of the Aleutian Islands, and what skins were the result of 
the killin Behring Sea, and all the skins on board the 
.. vessels at the time were seized. Now, there is another 
little matter which will be interesting to members of this 
House, while on the subject, and that is the distance 
from point to point and place to place in and 
about Behring Sea. Now, from Unalaska Island to 
the south-east point of St. George’s Island, is 
182 miles; from the north-west point of St. George’s 
Island to the south point of St. Paul’s Island, 36 
miles; north point of St. Paul’s Island to south-east point 
of St. Matthow’s Island, 197 miles; north-east point of St, 
Matthew’s Island to south-west point of St. Lawrence Island, 
178 miles; from St. Lawrence Island and Cape Prince oj 
Wales Island, in Alaska territory, 140 miles; total dis- 
tance a vessel would probably make it, from the island 
known as Unalaska to the Behring Straits (entrance of 
the Arctic Ocean) that is, entrance of Behring Sea to 
entrance of Behring Straits is 733 miles. I want hon, 
gentlemen to understand that there is a differenc between 
Behring Sea and Behring Straits, therefore I give these 
distances. ‘he total distance from the centre of Uninak 
Pass, passing 10 miles west of Nunivak Island, to Cape 
Prince of Wales, at the east nntrance of Behring Strait, is 
700 miles. The width of Uninak Pass, that is, from 
south-west point of Uninak Island to east point of Akun 
Island, the usual pass used is from 224 to 25 miles, There 
is another pass called the Amukleta Pass, between 
Amukleta and Siguan Islands, which is 37 miles 
wide. The Akutam Pass, between Akatam and 
Unalaska Island, is only eight miles wide, that is 
Mr, Baker, 
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the narrowest entrance between that point and Behring 
Sea, The width of the entrance of Behring Straits 
from Cape Prince of Wales to Cape Kregugin, is 70 
miles; width of entrance of Behring Straits from Cape 
Prince of Wales, in Alaska, to Hast Cape, on the eastern 
shore of Siberia, is 51 miles, A line dividing the straits of 
Behring Sea, passes within 23 miles of Cape Prince of 
Wales, and 47 miles from Cape Kregugin, and 27 miles from 
Cape Chakotski. The Aleutian Islands cover a width, as 
hon. gentlemen will see, of 900 miles, that is, from the 
North East Bay, with a sweep up to the north-west, is a 
distance of 900 miles, all inside of which is the Behring 
Sea, which will give hon. members some idea, if they have 
not already looked at the map themselves, of the immense 
volume of water there isin that sea, and the immense 
amount of sea territory, so to speak, which is claimed by 
the United States as an inland sea. The sealing grounds in 
the Behring Sea are principally between 55 and 60 
parallels of latitude, and 165 and 175 meridians of longitude, 
The foregoing information is taken from United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey of Alask and adjoining territory, 
1884, by J. H. Hilgard, Superintendent; C.O, Boutelle, assis- 
tant in charge of office, as reissued with additions up to 
Apri], 1884—Compiled from all accessible data by W. 
H. Dale, assistant, U.S.C.S., and including results of 
recent explorations by Capt. Beardslee and Lieut. Perry, 
U.S. Navy; Lieuts. Kay and Schwaka, U.S. Army ; Capt. 
Hooper, U.S. Rev. Mar.; the officers of the Vega expedition 
and of the Coast Survey and other well-known surveyors 
and hydrographers, giving data to October, 1883, 


It is a little peculiar, Mr. Speaker, when we take into cou-"— 


sideration the contention of the United States on the 
Atlantic shores, that they should make, or attempt to make, 
Behrings Sea a closed sea, especially in view of the liborty 
enjoyed by United States whalers from New Bedford in 
Hudson Bay, which is wholly surrounded by our Canadian 
territory and is entered by passing through an archipelago 
by channels less than 30 miles in width, I have shown_ 
that the channels entering into Behring Sea are respect- 
ively 37 miles in width, 51 miles, the principal channel, and 
the one least used eight miles. Hon. gentlemen will remem- 
ber the contention of the United States in regard to our bays 
on the Atlantic coast. Some of those bays are as follows :— 
Bay Chaleurs, New Brunswick, 15 miles wide; Miramichi 
Bay, 14 miles; Egmont Bay, 17 miles; St. Mary’s Bay, 
Nova Scotia, between Long Island and Bryn Isiand, nine 
miles; Banington Bay, eastern entrance 7} miles, western 
entrance 63; Chedabucto Bay, Gut of Canso, two entrances ; 
nine and ten miles respectively; St. Ann’s Bay, 17 miles; 
Mince Bay, five or seven miles; Placentia Bay, New- 
foundland, 22 miles; Hamilton Sound, 12 or 16 miles; 
Fortune Bay, three miles. Now, if the United States 
contend that they have the right or that the concessions 
should be granted to enter bays of such narrow width, 
equally, I think, and indeed with greater force, can 
we contend that we have the right to pass through the 
narrow entrances to Behring Sea, because in passing 
through any one of those entrances a vessel does not 
approach within 15 miles of the shore. It has been said 
by some hon. gentlemen who have spoken on this subject 
that great indifference has been shown either by the federal 
Government or by the Imperial Government. I certainly 
do think, with all deference to hon. gentlemen who have 
spoken, that there has been apparent apathy or indifference 
amounting, to use the mildest term, to apparent neglect on 
the part of the Imperial Government—and I speak as an 
Englishman proud of the British flag, and proud of hold- 
ing aseat in this House as a Canadian—because I must 
say that from Ist August, 1886, to 25th April, 1888, 
there has been ample time for some one upon whom 
the responsibility rested to have promised that there 
should not be a recurrence of the seizures. I am 


VA\\ 


~~ all the persuasive eloquence that could be brought to bear 


_ them. 


- that time in the sealing fleet sailing from Victoria. 


. protected on the high seas, and up to the present nothing 


“being given to 


other Canadian vessels in 1886-87. In fact everything 


~ which is satisfactory to the Canadian Government and this 


\until a certain period has passed. But what we really 


- for the vessels seized and the damage done, and we want a 


1888. 
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quite convinced that so far as the Canadian Government 
are concerned every legislative endeavor has been made, 


has been ussd by telegram and letter to induce the Imperial 
Government to take that step which we would like to see 
taken yet, namely, to send there an armed vessel, and, if 
necessary, take out our vessels, as was done in old times, 
with shot and shell. That is about the only way to take 
As far back as 12th May, 1886, I received a letter 
from a gentleman named T. Lubbe who was interested at 
I con- 
sider that telegram was really the firing of the first shot in 
defense of our rights as Canadians to fish anywhere we 
please on the high seas, including Behring Sea. I was 
requested at that time to get the matter before the Govern- 
ment, which I most promptly did. That telegram, which 

was dated 12th May, 1886, simply said : 

‘Has the Minister of Justice not yet decided ? 
‘“T, LUBBE.” 


To that telegram I sent the following reply : 


“The Minister of Justice gives opinion in your favor and against 
American contentions. He has recommended attention of Imperial 
Government being called to the subject in order that views of Canadian 
Government be then sustained and enforced.” 
Now, Mr. Speaker, no less than 23 months have passed since 
the Federal Government sent either a telegram or a very 
emphatic and unmistakable letter to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, urging the enforcement of the position taken by the 
Government of Canada, namely, that our rights should be 


practical has been done, The reason why we in British Col- 
umbia are anxious at the present time that something should 
be done, not only in the matter of restitution for seizures 
that took place in 1886-87, but in reference to our rights in 
Behring Sea, is because a certain amount of uncertainty and 
scepticism prevails as to whether the United States will con- 
tinue to make seizures of vessels or not. Had it not been for 
that feeling I am quite confident that to-day, instead of there 
being 17 or 18 vessels sailing from Victoria to Behring Sea, 
there would have been at least three times that number, and 
even to-day we are not assured that protection will be 
given to our vessels. If we were assured of protection 
the vessels, I think by this time 
there would have been a vessel flying the British flag some- 
where in that vicinity, but until the Union Jack of oid 
Hngland is seen fiying there so long will the American 
Eagle, represented by the Stars and Stripes, pounce down 
on our vessels and take them to Alaska. Only the other 
day an item appeared in one of the San Francisco news. 
papers, having an appearance of authenticity, to the effect 
that all vessels operating within certain limits set forth 
would be liable to the penalties prescribed by law against 
the killing of fur-bearing animals, It is equally possible 
that all vessels sailing from Victoria Harbor or any other 
port in British Columbia, if they did not see this notice at 
the custom house in San Francisco, had it communicated 
to them by agents there; so that at the present moment 
vessels fitted out in Victoria and going into Behring Sea 
have no guarantee that they will not be seized as were 


shows that such will be the case. I do not know that any- 
thing more can be done so far as the Canadian Government 
are concerned. They have urged the matter up toa point 


position is supported by facts of which we are in 
possession, and no doubt there may be some very 
good reasons for the Government not laying cer- 
tain diplomatic correspondence before the House, or 


want practically in British Columbia and in the vicinity of 
the Behring Sea are two things: We want compensation 


nt 


prevention of the recurrence of such a thing in future. IL 
will not weary the House by reading the Alaska Commer- 

cial Company’s charter from the United States Government 
or the Act for the prevention of the extermination of seals 

in the Behring Sea, but I willsimply give a reference to 

them so that hon, members can refer to them themselves, 
The Act for the prevention of the extermination of seals 

in the Behring Sea will be found on No. 120 of that little 

blue book issued last year when the correspondence was 
called for. While lam referring to the matter of exter- 
mination of seals in the Behring Sea I will take this occa- 
sion to repudiate a statement which has got wind, to the 
effect that one of the reasons for preventing persons from 
killing seals in the Behring Sea is that they kill indiscri- 
minately; that they kill the female seal with pups, and 
seals under two years old. I have taken the trouble of 
critically going into this matter, and I have enqvired from 

masters, officers, mates and the crews of these 

vessels as to what percentage of the seals killed would 

come under that category. I have the very best of assur- 
ance that out of possibly 21,000 or 22,000 sealkins brought 
down by each vessel from Behring Sea to Victoria Harbor, 

that there will not be 2 per cent. of them belonging to 
seals such as should not be killed, which is a very small 

percentage indeed, Then, as regards the Commercial Com- 

pany’s lease, that will be found a little further on in those 

papers of last year, to which I have already alluded. Al- 

though | have lots of material here that I would like to 

refer to and place on record, the ground has been so well 

covered by those who have spoken that the patience of the 

House must have been fully tested upon this subject. The 

only excuse | can offer for taking up so much timo of the 

House is that British Columbians do not usually occupy 

the time of the House, unless it is some important matter 
having particular reference to their own Province, such asa 
question of this kind, in which possibly some of us have an 
individual interest, as I have already stated I have, There 
are many matters which come up before this House, such 
as the Fishery Treaty, and some hon. gentleman may say : 

Why do not British Columbians speak on that subject? 
One very good reason may be given for this and 

that is that on some subjects “silence is golden.” There 

are some questions which come up which immediately 

it would be in the interest of British Columbia to adopt 

but which in the near future I rather apprehend it would 

be in the interest of the Province not to adopt, and con- 

sidering the future and the present and the conflict between 

them it is just as well to say nothing on them, Upon this 

subject I think I can voice the sentiment of every man in 

British Columbia when I say that the rights of Canadian 

vessels on the Pacific can fairly claim as much protection, 

and that their case should equally be urged on the Im- 

perial Government, as the rights of our vessels upon the 

Atlantic Ocean have been urged, Itis, I think, a matter 

of regret that this question was not referred to the United 

States plenipotentiaries so that the necessity of calling for 

the papers in this House would have been avoided. 


Motion agreed to. 


DISMISSAL OF ARCHIBALD CULBERTSON. 
Mr. BURDHTT moved for: 


Copies of all correspondence, charges, papers and orders touching or 
relating to the dismissal of Archibald Culbertson from the office of 
Indian Councillor of the Mohawk Band. 

He said: I should like to say a few words in respect to this 
motion affecting the status of the Mohawk band. I believe, 
according to astatute of the Dominion, chap. 43, sec, 75, the 
Government have the power and have exercised that power 
of permitting the bands to elect councillors to manage their 
local affairs. They have, under the same statute, the right 
to remove those councillors for four specified reasons, viz., 
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dishonesty, intemperance, immorality and incompetence. 
Ishould say here that if the Government possessed this 
power in all cases as well as those referring to Indians, and 
if they exercised it as they endeavored to exercise it in this 
case, we would possibly have a pretty large political house- 
cleaning, This man, Archibald Culbertson, has been, I am 
told, elected for a number of years, and has served with 
efficiency and zeal the band to which he belongs. Last 
winter before the election, he writes me, that he was told if 
he interfered punishment would be meted out to him. 
After the elections similar threats were made, and they 
were carried out, and he was summarily dismissed from his 
position. He made enquiries of Mr. Dingman, an officer 
of the Department, and asked if any charges were made 
against him, and if there were he asked that they should 
be mentioned to him, Mr. Dingman said no charges 
were made, but as the Government had directed him to 
do so he would make enquiries. Archibald Culbertson 
informs me that on the 11th of August he received a letter 
summarily dismissing him from his position as a member of 
the council. I understand that this man occupied an ana- 
logous position to an alderman or a member of a municipality 
or township, and that he ought not to ba dismissed without 
specific charges and for good cause. The courts are open to 
persons guilty of any error, and they may be removed for 
proper cause and on proper grounds. We were told here in 
the Queen’s County election case that the courts were open 
and that those who objected to Mr. Baird’s election could 
move in that direction, I think it would have been highly 
proper if the courts had moved in this direction instead of 
the Hzecutive at Ottawa. This gentleman writes me that he 
was dismissed without accusation, without a charge and 
without an opportunity of defending himself before his 
accusers, or to show his innocence or justify his conduct, If 
this be true it rests with the Government in justice to this 
man to show why he was dismissed and for what cause. In 
support of the position that he directs me to take I have two 
letters written him from the department. The first is as 
follows :— 
“‘Orrawa, 19th October, 1887. 


‘‘Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 10th instant asking to be furnished 
with copies of certain papers, &c., connected- with the Order of His Hx- 
cellency the Governor General in Council deposing you from the chief- 
ship of the Tyendinaga band of Indians, I have to inform you that the 
department declines to furnish you with the document asked for. 


‘CR, SINCLAIR, 
“ Acting Deputy of the Superinten- 
dent General of Indian Affairs.” 
The second letter is as follows: 


Orrawa, 2nd January, 1888. 

‘*Srr,— With reference to your verbal request on the 4th instant to be 
furnished with copies of the papers containing charges against you 
under which you were deposed from the chief-hip of the Tyendinaga 
band of Indians I beg to refer you to the letter from this de- 
partment of the 19th October last, informing you that the department 
was unwilling to furnish you with the document asked for. 

L. VANKOUGHNET, 
Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs.” 
I cannot understand why a man who occupies a position 
like this, to which he has been elected by the people, should 
be deposed without having an opportunity to answer his 
accusers. Even the French translators had that opportu- 
nity. Iam told that the Irishmen on the Lachine Canal 
had not the same privilege, Possibly it is only Irishmen 
and Indians who are denied the right which is granted to 
Frenchmen and Canadians, This is the first occasion on 
which I have known a man to be removed from a position 
that he has acceptably filled without some cause or reason 
being given. There may have been good cause tor his dis- 
missal; I do not know whether there was or not; but [ do 
say that in justice to him and to his people, he ought to 
have had an opportunity to answer those charges. 
Farther, he informs me that although he was dismissed on 
Mr, Burpert. 


the 11th of August, in a summary manner, nothing was 
done to fill his office until the 22nd of January. We find 
that when it became necessary, throagh death, to fill 
vacancies in this House, in the eases of West Hastings and 
Missisquoi, there was no delay, but in the cases of Prince 
Edward, Kent, Russell, Shelburne and Yarmonth, consid- 
erable and unnecessary delay occurred. Delay also hap- 
pened in the appointmeut of the successor of this man: He 
also informs me that although his dismissal did not imply 
disqualification, men in the emrioy of the Government in- 
formed him that the Government would not accept him if 
he ran and was elected. He tells me that the person who 
nominated his opponent would have supported him if he 
had known that he was not objectionable to the Govern- 
ment. It was bad enough to be dismissed without cause 
and without charges, but it was still worse to have it circu- 
lated that he could not be re-elected and would not be 
acceptable to the powers that be. I do not believe the 
Government authorised anybody to say that he would not 
be acceptable to them if he was re-elected. In conclusion 
he writes tome: 

‘«Tt seems to me very unjust to allow any man to prefer a charge 
against another, and the answer not to be delivered, and the accused 
not to be allowed to defend himself.”’ 

It is only right to say that he informed me that some of 
them said he was dismissed for intemperance—because he 
had, in common language, got “ tight.”’ That may be true 
or it may not be true; but if the Government have decided 
to dismiss officials in their employ for intemperance, I .am 
glad tohearit. I hope that the application of that principle 
will not be limited to Indians alone. If the Government 
state that they will dismiss all in their employ who can be 
proved not only to get “tight,” bat to go on a common, 
everyday “drunk,” we will give them more employment. 
If this rule is to be applied, it will be more effective than 
any Scott Act can be to clear the country of intemperance, 
and if they do decide to undertake that work, I will give 
them a few subjects to act on. WhatI say is that this 
man, who was a ward of the Government, complains to me 
that he was dismissed without any accusation being made 
against him, and without a chance to answer, and that 
others, in order to deprive him of an opportunity to be re- 
elected, stated that the Government would not accept him 
ii he were reelected. Isay that the Government should 
place themselves right on this matter, and should let those 
men know that now that they have the franchise they have 
a right to exercise it freely and without fear of molestation 
from the Government or any of their officials. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I know litt'e or nothing 
of this case myself, but [ am quite sure that the head of the 
department, in acting as he is alleged to have done, in the 
first place, acted according to what he believed was within 
the scope of his duty, and in the second place, believed 
that he was acting in the interest of the band of whom Mr. 
Culbertson is stated to have been a councillor. The hon, 
gentleman is right in stating that the charge brought 
against him was intemperanco and violence, extreme vio- 
lence, during the time he was so intemperate, and that not 
in a few but in many instances, and in the interest of the 
band and the cause of good order he was removed. However, 
I eannot speak of the particulars because they are not before 
me. The papers will be brought down. 


Mr. BURDETT. The law provides for the punishment 
of an Indian for intemperance; but it is the duty of the 
Government not only to punish the Indian, but the person 
who gave him the liquor. If this man is to be removed for 
intemperance and violence, he writes to me about his suc- 
cessor, whom the Government seems to accept as satisfac- 
tory, in these words: 


‘‘ Jacob B. Brant was the man that went home drunk, broke his stove, 
cut up some of the furniture and some of the house, and run hig wife 
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away from her home, and she was oblige 


jail, and who will get drunk whenever he gets an opportunity.’’ 


d to have him committed to| where the people have. pronounced upon this question 


bring this Act into force and aliow the Crooks Act or the 


The rule that the Government have applied to Mr. Culbert- | license law for the regulation of the liquor trafic to be 


son ought to apply to his successor, and if the hon, gentle- | carried into effect. 


However, in this Bill I am simply 


man thinks he has not served in jail, he will find his name | dealing at present with the matter I have mentioned. 


on the jailer’s book in Belleville. 
Motion agreed to. 


It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair, 
After Recess. 
IN COMMITTEE—THIRD READINGS. 


Bill (No. 32) to incorporate the Dominion Plate Glass In- 
surance Company.—(Mr. Holton.) 


Mr. JAMIESON. The mover of the Bill has made a very 
candid confession in regard to it, and that is that its usefal- 
ness is gone. My own impression about this Bill, and I do 
not place myself as avery good authority, is that the last 
clause of the Bill is the only one that is going to be of any 
service. I think that what my hon. friend has said in 
reference to a change in the ballot is quite true, and that a 
change in that respect would be an advantage not only to 
those who are in favor of the law but to those who are 
opposed to the law. My hon. friend may be quite right in 


Bill (No, 78) to incorporate the Keystone Fire Insurance | regard to the effect of the vote which took place on Thurs- 


Company.—(Mr. Weldon, St. John.) 


Bill (No. 82) to incorporate the Annapolis Atlantic Rail- 
way Company.— (Mr. Mills, Annapolis.) 

Bill (No. 67) to incorporate the Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls Steamboat and Tramway Co 
Ferguson, Welland.) 


Bill (No. 86) to authorise the construction of Bridges over 
the Assiniboine River at Winnipeg and Portage la Prairie 
for Railway and Passenger purposes.—(Mr. Watson.) 


CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. McCARTHY moved the second reading of Bill (No. 
6) to amend the Canada Temperance Act. He said: This 
Bill, I may say, is a formal one, and perhaps, to a great 
extent, its usefulness is already gone—it has gone, at all 
events, so far as the county from whichI come is concerned, 
as quite recently the Scott Act has been repealed in that 
county by a large majority. But there are still a number 
of counties where the Scott Act is in force, and the object 
of this measure is to simplify and make plain the voting, 
either for the repeal or the introduction of the Scott Act. 
At present the voter is very much puzzled to know when 
he is voting for the petition to bring the Act into force, or 
voting for the repeal—he is puzzled to know whether he is 
voting for or against the measure, The object of this Bill 
is to enable the elector to understand what he is voting for. 
He knows, of course, if he votes for the Act it is for the 
purpose of bringing the Act into force, and he ought also to 
know that if he is voting against the Act, it is for the repeal 
of the Act so far as it affects his constituency. Now, the 
Bill is simply framed with that object. I do not anticipate 
any Opposition to the measure from any part of the 
House. I think all must agree that it is important 
that the electors should have the matter made as plain 
and simple as possivle, and they should understand 
whether they are voting for the Act or against it. 
But it may be important perhaps that I should bring this 
matter up that it may be embodied in this Bill and a pro- 
vision be inserted that in counties where the Act has been 
repealed it should be brought into force at the earliest 
possible date. In no less than nine counties, including the 
unions, and I believe represented in this House, by no less 


day last and with regard to which I shall have some further 
remarks to make in the course of the evening, but my 
impression of the law is quite different to that which my 
hon. friend holds. I have not looked into the matter care- 


Chippawa and | fully, but my impression is that the Act will become 
mpany.—(Mr.| repealed and the license law of the Province will go into 


effect at the expiration of ninety cays; that is that the 
Order in Council revoking the Act can be passed at the 
expiration of sixty days after the vote in favor of the 
the repeal of the Act, and after the expiration of 
thirty days from that time the Act will be repealed. 
I do not know whether my hon. friend proposes to move 
the House into committee to-night, but so far as I am con- 
cerned I think the last clause is the only one that is of any 
importance, and in regard to that 1 would suggest, and no 
doubt my hon. friend will make no objection, that the form 
of the bailot prescribed should be made applicable not only 
to the adoption of the Act but to the repeal of the Act, and 
I think the affirmative should be placed first, that is for the 
Act. So far as the other provisions of the Bill are con- 
cerned I think my hon. friend will concede that no diffi- 
culties have arisen on that score so far as the repeal votes 
that have already taken place are concerned, and no diffi- 
culty is likely to arise in the future. They seem to have 
adopted the provisions of the law according to the statute, 
mutatis mutandis for the repeal, and I think the only provi- 
sion in this Bill which should be considered by the House, 
and I think my hon. friend will not dispute this, is the one 
in regard to the change in the ballot. 


Mr. LAURIER. As I understood the hon. gentleman he 
confined his remarks to the last section of the Bill, that is 
to say to the section in regard to the ballot. [ notice that 
the first section is to amend clause 96 of the Act. Willthe 
hon. gentleman kindly give the House any explanation he 
has to offer in regard to the proposed amendment ? 


Mr. MoCARTHY. There is no change contemplated in 
the law. 


Mr. LAURIER, Then what is the object of the amend- 
ment? 


Mr. McCARTHY. The object is to make it plain and 
clear in connection with the repeal of the Act. ‘The hon, 


than fifteen members, the Scott Act has been repealed and | gentleman will understand that the procedure for bringing 
repealed by very large majorities, but under the provisions | the Act into force is the procedure in the original statute, 
of that repeal it cannot come into force for one year yet.| The procedure for the repeal of the Act is stated in a 
The result is that for a year to come this law against which | general way, that mutatis mutandis the forms are to be 
the people have pronounced is practically paralysed, It| adopted for the repeal of the Act. That has created a good 
has ceased to be of the slightest effect though it is still | deal of confusion, especially in regard to the ballot. The 
technically in force, but there is no public opinion behind | form of the ballot is for the petition. The change is pro- 
it, and I do not think any person will take the slightest | posed with a view to mako it clear to a voter whether he is 
trouble to enforce its provisions. Practically free trade in; voting for or against the Act. Clause 96 reads in the 
liquor will prevail in those counties. I think we had /| original Act, in substance, the same as in the proposed 
better at the earliest possible moment in those counties! amending Act, Clause 96 is as follows:, 
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“No Order in Council issued under this Act shall be revoked until 
after the expiration of three years from the date of the coming into force | 
under it of the second part of this Act.” 

1 have put these provisions into separate sections. Section 
96 is repealed and the following substituted for the first 
part of the section: 

“Sections five, six, seven and eight following and the forms in the 
schedule to this Act shall be read as if embodied in the first part of the 
caid Act, but shall relate to proceedings for revoking the Order in 
Council which has brought the second part of the said Act into force.” 
Section 5, which has reference to part of Section 96, pre- 
vides as follows:— ; 

‘‘ A petition to the Governor in Council praying for the revocation of 
any Order in Council, passed for bringing the second part of this Act 


into force, may be in the form O of the schedule hereto or to the like 
effect. ; 


Section 6 is as follows :— 


‘Such petition may be embodied, as in form O in the schedule to this 
Act, in the notice in writing addressed to the Secretary of State of 
Canada and signed by electors qualified to vote at the election of a 
member of the House of Sommons in a county or city, to the effect that 
the signers desire thatthe votes of such electors as under the provisions 
of the said Act are entitled to vote for the bringing into force of the 
second part of the said Act, be taken for and against the revocation 
of the Order in Uouncil bringing the second part of the said Act into 
force.” 

Mr. MILLS. I desire some information in regard to 
an observation made by the hon. gentleman. I understood 
the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) to say that 
in those counties where the Act has been repealed the Act 
will still operate for one year, notwithstanding the vote 
taken. As I understood the original law—lI have not ex- 
amined it in the Revised Statutes —~ there was no possibility 
of tsking a vote in regard to the Act until at the expiration 
of three years. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. ‘That is not correct. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). That was the original provision. 


Mr. McCARTHY. The Act must remain in force three 
years; but there was no provision on the Statute-book 
such as the hon, gentleman has mentioned. An Order in 
Council was passed providing that the Act when adopted 
should remain in force for three years; so the vote did not 
take place until March or April. But the hon. gentleman 
will find, now that the Act has been repealed, sixty days 
must elapse before the proclamation can issue, then either 
30 or 60 days after that again before the law comes into 
force, and then again not to become operative until, as I 
understand it the next license year, although there may be 
some doubt with regard to that. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell) The hon. gentleman will see 
that the spirit of the law was to bring it into operation 
and then take a vote to ascertain public sentiment, but not 
until the three years had about expired. 


Mr. McCARTHY. We cannot help dealing with things 
as they are, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Public opinion might change 
before the time expires and people might take a different 
view. Clearly the intention of the law is that a vote should 
be taken at the close of the period. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 

Mr. MoCARTHY moved the House into committee on the 
Bill. 

Some hon. MEMBERS. No, no. Yes, yes. 


Mr. LAURIER. I would suggest that the Bill should be 
taken later on. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Let us go into the committee now. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has sug- 
gested amendments and provisions that are not in the Bill. 


I think it is only fair that the House should have an oppor- 
Mr, MoCarruy. 


tunity of considering them. It might be desirable that 
further amendments would be proposed. The hon. gentle- 
man will see that when we go into committee that our 
opportunity for consideration would have expired when the 
committee rises, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. You have the third read- 
ing and concurrence. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The right hon. gentleman knows 
from an experience of 20 years that the opportunities in 
concurrence are not very great, The proper time to consider 
them is in committee. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Let us do so. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman says: Let 
us do so, but has the hon. gentleman considered the subject ? 
If he had he would hardly have taken a vote of the people 
on the repeal of the Bill twelve months before it shoald be 
repealed. 


Mr. McCARTHY. No, no. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The hon. gentleman says: ** No.” 
The hon. gentleman himself has admitted that repeal of the 
Scott Act has been carried in several counties although the 
Act has still a year to operate. Unless Parliament inter- 
feres that Act will continue to operate under the statute 
although the people have decided it ought to be repealed. 
The intention of the law was that an Order in Council 
authorising a vote to be taken ought not to have been 
issued until the three years had about expired. Clearly it 
never was the intention of Parliament that there should be 
a vote taken on a measure that is actually in operation, 
before the time has expired or about to expire within which 
that measure is to operate. The hon. gentleman says we 
can consider it in committee. He has not considered what 
he has done himself and the least that can be done is to 
give us an opportunity of considering the Bill. Ido not 
say it is to be opposed. I say it is highly mischivous to 
have a law in operation after the people have condemned it. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No doubt of that, but it is a 
remarkable condition of things that the people should be 
called upon to say whether they approve or disapprove of a 
measure, which the statute says should operate tor another 
year. The Government administering the law have not 
carried out the intentions of Parliament. 


Mr. TISDALE. The hon. gentleman either does not know 
what he is talking about or he is misrepresenting what the 
law is, because if the Government had waited five years 
before they submitted it to a vote people would have to wait 
another year before it could come into force. The facts are 
that they did wait three years less fifteen days, in every 
one of those seven counties, so that at the time of the vote 
there was only fifteen days to wait. If you waited five 
years you would still have to wait another year according 
to the explanation of the law given by the member for 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy). If the bon, gentleman will take 
up this Bill he will see it has been distributed for over a 
month and if the hon. gentleman had not time to consider 
it he ought to have found time. The members in charge of 
it have coasidered it. I think the member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) has shown no cause for delay and that we should 
go into committee at once. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Let me remind the hon, gentle- 
man the mover of this Bill proposes certain conditions 
which are not in the present Bill at all. 


Mr. TISDALE. That is not the question. 
we are to go into committee or not, 


It is whethor 


Motion agreed to, and House resolved itself into committee 
on the Bill, 
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(In the Committee.) 
On section 3, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask the hon, 
gentleman what provisions he proposes to make to prevent 
a vote being taken until the three years has expired, The 
hon. gentleman sees there is no such provision in the 
statute. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. You had better move it, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), No, it is the hon. gentleman’s 
Bill. His hon. friend beside him has fully considered the 
subject and has no doubt an amendment ready. 


Mr. TISDALE, IfI have I will move it at the proper 
time. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The time has come now. The 
clause in the Bill reads thus: nh 
‘© No Order in Council issued under this Act shall be revoked until 


after the expiration of three years from the date of the coming into 
force under it of the second part of this Act. 


The hon. gentleman certainly must see that it is highly 
desirable that the Bill should not remain in force and con- 
tinue to operate after the people have voted in favor of 
repeal, and therefore such vote ought not to be taken until 
after the time expires. 


Mr,McCARTHY,. There is no doubt a great deal of 
force in what the hon. gentleman says, but that does not 
interfere with this section. The hon. gentleman will see 
I am eopying from his own Bill, for he was a member of 
the Government that brought in this Scott Act. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Yes. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. The hon. gentleman ought not to go 
back on his own measure, As I explained before I am dis- 
tributing this section 96 into three or four sections with- 
out altering the Scott Act in any way. I am quite willing 
the hon. gentleman should make such a motion and speak- 
ing for myself am quite willing to adopt it as far as 1 can; 
that the vote for the repeal should not take place until a 
certain limited time within the three years ; but that need 
not at all conflict with this section, which means that the 
Act need not be repealed by Order in Council until after 
three years, 


On section 8, 


Mr. TISDALE, Owing to the vote that took place the 
other day in no less than nine counties in the Province of 
Ontario, a very anomalous state of law exists. Although by 
a very large majority the qualified electors decided that the 
Scott Act is not law, it will still remain law fora year. I 
think as a matter of principle that is wrong, and it will put 
all those counties in this extraordinary position, that there 
will be no possibility of a license being issued, while the 
Scott Act, after the people have said they do not want it, 
will be comparatively impossible of enforcement. There- 
fore, in my opinion, it is the duty of this House to pass 
some legislation that will prevent this state of things. In 
moving the amendment that I have in my hand, I wish to 
state that last year when the motion was brought into the 
House for the repeal of the Scott Act, I was one of those 
who, though opposed to that Act, felt that we should not 
repeal it, on the ground that we should not take from the 
electors the right to say whether an Act should be law or 
not after Parliament had delegated that power to them. 
Now, the electors having said in those different large coun- 
ties, by thousands in the aggregate majority, that) they 
wish no more of that Act, I think it is wrong to leave those 
counties in this position, that they cannot get rid of it for a 
year. Therefore [ move: 

That in all counties in which a petition for the repeal of the Canada 


Temperance Act has been adopted by a vote of the qualified electors, 
4i—18s8—3 


and in the manner and according to the provisions of the said Act, the 
Goveraor in Council may forthwith, after the adoption thereof, pass an 
Order in Council declaring that the said Act is repealed in the said 
county, and the said Act shall, from the publication of the said Order 
in Council in the Canada Gazette, be repealed accordingly. 

I wish to add one word in moving the resolution—one 
word which, I think, after all, so far as an individual is 
concerned, is the strongest sort of evidence—my own 
observation as to the effect that will follow in my own 
county, if some such provision is not adopted. While the 
Scott Act was in force, so far as the temperance cause is 
concerned, I regret exceedingly to say that in my opinion 
it did more harm than good. Atthe time the petition for 
the adoption of the Act was before the people, I was so 
staggered myself by the earnestness and the statements of 
the advocates of it, that Idid not vote. But during the 
years that it has been in existence, particularly during the 
late elections for the Local Legislature and for this House, 
I was surprised and grieved, as I went through the county, 
to find the state of affairs that existed, as contrasted with 
the condition of the county a few years before, when we 
were under the License Act; and I believe things will be 
worse now unless we take some steps in this House to pro- 
vide that, as soon as the people vote to repeal the Act, they 
can return to the license system. 


Mr. LAURIER, Will the hon, gentleman allow me to 
ask him under what section of the Act he pretends that the 
Act will remain in force one year after its repeal is voted 
by the people ? 

Mr. TISDALE, Under several sections of the Act, I 
confess that, although in my own opinion a reasonably fair 
lawyer, I do not understand the Act; and I have conversed 
with several legal gentlemen who I thought knew better 
than myself, and they all arrived at the conclusion that it 
is uncertain ; some say a year and some say ninety days. 
At all events the concensus of opinion that 1 have been able 
to gather in consulting eminent legal gentlemen, without 
respect to their political opinions, is that it will be a year 
before a license can properly be issued under the laws of 
Ontario. It can do no harm if I am wrong; but when 
there is such a consensus of opinion, will the hon. gentle- 
man tell me there is no doubt under that Act, under the 
license laws of Ontario, that we can get a license within a 
year? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
question. 


Mr. LAURIER. That is not the fault of the Act; it is 
the fault of the law of Ontario, 


Mr. TISDALE, It is an effect of the law. I propose to 
deal with principles, and I say it is a question of principle, 
and a most important principle, so far as one county, at all 
events, is concerned. I do not want to see a state of affairs 
continue to exist, which, for the past two years especially, 
have existed in some parts of the riding I have the honor to 
represent ; and to prevent that I want to see that no doubt 
shall remain under this law, and that after the sense of the 
people has been proclaimed by a large majority in favor of 
repeal, we shall be able to go back to the old state of things, 
or to a better state of things. 


Mr. LAURIER, I did not put the question with the 
view of carping at the amendment, but only to obtain infor- 
mation. I do not pretend to be familiar with the Act. 
The hon. gentleman has affirmed that the amendment 
together with the effect of the legislation, such as it exists, 
will be that when the Act will be repealed by the vote of 
the people, it will still remain in force for one year. I ask 
him to give me the section on which he bases that asser- 
tion, and he tells me it is the result of several sections. 
Those are the very sections concerning which I would like 
to be informed, ‘The hon, gentleman must be familiar with 


That is not answering the 
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them since he has undertaken to remove them from the 
statutes and replace them by something else, The hon. 
gentleman says that he cannot say whether the Act will 
remain in force for a year, but that atvall events it will for 
ninety days. 

Mr. TISDALE, No doubt of that. 


Mr. LAURIER. I ask him to point to the sections which 
would have that effect ? 


Mr. TISDALE. It issometime since I examined the Act, 
perhaps two or three weeks ago, before the vote took place, 
and I cannot now remember the sections or the particulars. 


Mr. LAURIER. A moment ago my hon. friend from 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) asked that the Bill be postponed until 
another sitting, in order to consider it, but the hon. gentle- 
man said he was quite ready now, and rather taunted my 
hon, friend for not being ready. He said he had had the 
Act for a month in his hands, and was quite ready now to 
discuss it, and I inferred from that that he was quite ready 
to give the information I asked for, 


Mr. MITCHELL. It appears to me there are entirely 
too many doctors about this patient. We have heard a 
good many opinions expressed on this Act, and a little time 
has been asked by the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills), What I think ought to be done is this: Itisa 
public Bill which affects public interests, and the hon. the 
Minister of Justice should look into this point, and let the 
House really know what the effect of the law really is, as 
it stands, and what would be the effect of the proposed 
change. We ought not to go blindly into a question that 
may lead to endless litigation. Before dealing with an Act 
about which there are so many conflicting opinions, we 
ought to ‘have the opinion of the Minister of Justice as to 
the position we will be in should this legislation be adopted. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Perhaps I may be able to point out 
the meaning of the law, as I understand it, and the effect of 
the proposed amendment, The hon, the leader of the 
Opposition will find that the latter part of section 96 pro- 
vides that the vote upon the repeal shall take effect, mutatis 
mutandis, according to the preceding sections 94 and 95 of 
the statute. It is as follows :— 

‘t And each and all of the provisions of the preceding sections of this 
Act shall apply, mutatis mutandis, to every case of a petition and notice 
for the revocation of an Order in Council under this section and to the 
proceedings to be had and taken thereon, and in respect of the powers 
to be exercised and the offences that may be committed, and the penalties 
that may be incurred in the course of and in connection with such pro- 
ceedings.’’ 

Therefore, we have tolook at sections 94 and 95 to see when 
this petition, having been adopted by the people will become 
effective. Section 95 saya: 

‘© When any petition embodied, as aforesaid, in any notice and in any 
proclamation under this part of this Act, has been adopted by the elec- 
tors of the country or city named therein and to which the same relates, 
the Governor in Council may——” 

That has taken place with regard to the appeal. The 
petition has been adopted, 


—‘at any time after the expiration of sixty days from the date on 
which the same was adopted——” 


Tat is the first delay of sixty days. There is a delay of 
two months before the proclamation can issue. 


— “by Orderin Council published in the Canada Gazette, declare that the 
second part of this Act shall be in force and take effect in such county 
or city upon, from and after the day on which the aunual or semi annual 
licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors then in forces in such county or 
city will expire.” 

Of course there are no licenses in force in such county or 
city ; but if there were, they would be in force for the year 
ending next April, The consequence is although the pro 
clamation may bo made two months hence, that proclama- 


tion has to declare the law shall not becomo effective until! after the vote was taken. 


Mr, Laurier, 


the expiration of the license year. The difficulty created 
in the construction of the statute is by sub-section 2, between 
which and the section I have just read there appears to be 
a contradiction. Sub-section 2 says: 

“Tf, in any county or city, there are no licences in force when the peti- 

tion mentioned in the first, part of this Act is adopted, the second part of 
this Act shall become and be in force and take effect in such county or 
city after the expiration of thirty days from the date of such Order in 
Council.” 
That makes the ninety days that are spoken of. So that it 
is either ninety days from the time the Act is adopted or it 
is the year of the license. In either case, the mischief we 
are seeking to avoid will exist. In the one case it would 
exist twelve months and in the other case three months. My 
hon. friend proposes in amendment that the law should come 
at once into force, that the Governor in Council should have 
power to proclaim that a petition has been adopted and that 
the repeal should become at once effective. It would then he 
the duty of the provincial authorities to issue licenses ; or, 
if they find that they cannot issue licenses, the provincial 
liquor license law, which is quite as stringent as this law, 
should be enforced, and we will not have the care of the 
people having determined that the law should not govern 
them and yet have that law in force. I would, however, 
suggest to my hon. friend that perhaps the amendment 
should better follow the words of the Act, s0 as to prevent 
any confusion or any of that litigation which the hon. 
member for Northumberland seems to desire so properly to 
avoid. Therefore, I propose that the amendment should read 
as follows :— 

‘¢ And when any petition embodied, as aforesaid, for the repeal of the 
Act, has been adopted by the electors of the county or city named 
and to which the same relates, the Governor in Council may, at any 
time after the adoption, by Order in Council published in the Canada 
ceciies declare that the second part of this Act shall be no longer in 

UO ° 

Mr. TISDALE. {donot care how the amendment is 

worded ; it is only the principle I care about. 


Mr. LAURIER. It seems to me that the amendment is 
quite appropria e, but I think the word “ forthwith ” is per- 
haps not the best that could be used under the circum- 
stances, The object of the delay, as I understand it, was 
to sllow any party that had petitions to present to the 
Government against putting the proclamation in force, to 
present them. 


Mr. McCARTHY. We will say“ thirty days” instead 
of “ forthwith,” 


Mr. FISHER, I think it is requisite that another addi- 
tion should be made to this amendment, if this amendment 
be carried. J am not prepared to say that such an amend- 
ment ought not to be passed, I quite appreciste the 
difficulty which the hon. membor for Norfolk (Mr. Tisdale) 
has expiainea might occur, and, if the people of a county 
desire that there should be licensés in their midst instead 
of the Scott Act, 1 am quite prepared to grant them that 
right. But there has been in days past a great deal of 
difficulty in regard to the period at which repeal votes 
might be taken. An interpretation has been given to the 
Act which would allow a repeal vote to take place within a 
very short time after the original vote adopting the Act 
had been passed ; and, although section 96 gays that: 

‘No Order in Council issued under this Act shall be revoked until 
after the expiration of three years from the day of the coming into force 
under it of the second part of this Act.’ 

Still, under certain conditions and circumstances, a vote 
upon a repeal petition has been allowed very much before 
the three ears have expired. If theamendment is passed, 
unless some change is made, there might be a vote taken 
upon a repeal potition within a year aiter the adoption of 
the Act, and the repeal would come into force immediately 
It was an essential principle of 
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the Act originally that no repeal should or could take place 
until the Act had been tried for three years, I am aware 
that quite recently the Government have issued an Order 
in Council by which a repeal vote cannot be taken until 


quite agree with and appreciate the motive of that Order 
in Council ; but, if this amendment were to be made part of 
the Act, and a change were made in the Order in Council, 
which the Government are quite competent to make at any 
time without reference to Parliament and according to 
their own will, they might make a repeal vote competent 
to be taken within a very much shorter time, and the Act 
might be repealed just after it was adopted, which would 
be entirely contrary to the principle of the Act. There- 
fore, if this amendment is to be adopted, there ought to be 
incorporated in it a declaration that no repeal vote shall 
take place until fifteen days after three years have elapsed 
from the time of the adoption of the Act. If that decision 
is come to, and is embodied in the Act, I shall be very glad 
to support the amendment, but otherwise, if the Order in 
Council were to be revoked or changed in any way, I point 
out the danger which there would be in the adoption of this 
amendment, and I warn the temperance people in this 
House of the great danger there would be of the Act being 
repealed very soon after its adoption, and thus one of the 
first principles of the Act as originally adopted would be 
completely obliterated. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I must congratulate the hon. 
member for South Norfolk (Mr, Tisdale) on the extraordi- 
nary legal knowledge he showed in regard to the statute 
which is under discussion, He had the frankness to inform 
the House that I knew nothing of the subject under discus- 
siov, but let him have an opportunity of showing what he 
knew and he would convince the House that he was 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, that he knew as much 
about it as he did about his alphabet. He got up, and, 
with great confidence and great legal learning and 
familiarity with the statute, he said he was familiar with 
it a fortnight ago, but that now when it was under discus- 
sion he hxd forgotten all he knew before. I think he would 
have exhibited greater taste if he had shown a little more 
modesty. When he assured the House that he was so 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, he ought to have 
informed us how it was that no change could be made in 
the law for a year, although the people had voted for its 
repeal. I ask the attention of the hon. member for North 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), whose Bill is now under con- 
sideration, to the provision of the law which he has quoted, 
which it seems to me is not applicable to a repeal of the 
Act, but has simply to do with the bringing into operation 
of the Canada Temperance Act. Section 95 says: 

‘When in any county or.city one-half or more of all the votes polled 
have been against the adoption of any petition embodied as aforesaid in 
any notice and io any proclamation, under this the first part of this 
Act, no similar petition shall be put to the vote of the electors of such 


county or city fora period of three years from the day on which such 
vote was taken. ” 


That clearly refers to bringing the Act into operation for 
the first time. It has no reference to the repeal. The next 
section says : 

‘t When any petition embodied as aforesaid in any notice and in any 
proclamation under this the first part of this Act has been adopted by 


the electors of the county or city named therein and to which the same 
relates, the Governor General in Council may, at any timo after the 
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provides that the licenses must expire before the Act goes. 
into operation, While that puts restrictions upon the 
effect of the law as far as bringing it into operation is con- 


_ cerned, .it in no way imposes any restrictions on the repeal. 
fifteen days after the expiration of the three years, and I. 


It is true that it may be in operation in some Provinces 
where licenses might not be in operation, but this section 
refers only tothe bringing of the Act into operation. It is 
said that these licenses may not expire for some weeks, 
and it is provided that, until the time has expired during 
which they are to operate, the Act shall not be in force. 
That is the provision, and it is clear that. that, is the in- 
tention of the law ; and, when the hon. gentleman said thata 
year must expire before a licensing system could be brought 
into operation, he stated what is not the fact, and there is 
no such provisions in the statute, and there is no such 
regulation, 


Mr. TISDALE, The hon. gentleman has tried to show 
that he is capable of sitting upon a young member of this 
House, but I do not feel at all sat upon, to use acommon 
phrase, The Act I referred to was the Act of the hon. 
member for North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), and I say that 
it is so simple that any gentleman can understand it. The 
Act which the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) accuses, 
me of not understanding is an Act which he drew himself, 
and I do not think that any other legal gentleman under- 
stands it except himself—that is, the Canada Temperance 
Act. I had to acknowledge to the leader of the Opposition 
that I did not understand it, that [ could not make head or 
tail-of it. I believe in endeavoring to legislate upon princi- 
ples, and not to attempt to splithairs, I think it may have 
been unintentionally confused,, and I do not think I-am.as 
well able as the hon, gentleman to deal with matters of that 
kind in which hair splitting is required, but I propose to 
deal with material principles, and not to take up so much 
time in order to see whether one hon. gentleman or another 
expresses himself clearly or not. It was the principle I 
was after, and that, I think, should be the foundation of all 
legislation. Iam very glad the hon, leader of the Opposi- 
tion made the suggestion with regard to the 30 days. I 
think 1 was wrong, avd | think the Government should be 
limited to a certain reasonable time to allow other parties 
to be heard. Iam perfectly willing to accept that correc- 
tion, and the amended phraseology as suggested by the hon, 
member in charge of the Bill. 


Mr. McCARTHY. With regard to the observations of 
the hon. member for Brome (Mr. Fisher), I think. his 
suggestion is very well worthy the consideration of the 
committee, It appears to me it would be well to provide 
by statute, instead of leaving it to Order. in Council, that 
the vote should not take place for a repeal until within a 
short period before the Act may be brought to an end, It 
is not, however, at all germane to the proposition now 
before the Chair, I think it would be better, if my hon. 
friend would frame, as I suggested to him privately a 
moment ago, another clause with, that object. I propose 
the following, if my hon. friend from South Norfolk will 
agree to allow this to be substituted for the: amendment he 
has put into your hand : 

When a petition for the revocation of an Order in Council for the 
bringing into operation of the second part has been adopted -by the 
electors of the couaty or the city named therein, and to which the same 


relates, the Governor in Council may, at auy time after the expiration 
of 30 days from the date on which the same was so adopted, by Order in 


expiration of sixty days from the day of which the same was adopted, by | Council published in the Canada Gazette, declare the second part of this 
Order in Uouncil published in the Canada Gazette declare that the | Act shall no longer be in force. 

second part of this Act shall be in force and take effect in such county | ; 

or city upon, from and after the day on which the annualor semi-annual I do not propose to anawer my hon. friend from Bothwell 


license for the sale of spirituous liquors then in force ia such county or | ghout the construction of the law. It apneara to me that it 
Bes Follespine.<' * | bears that construction, but to so high an authority I will 
Now it is clear what the provisions of the law are and _ not attempt, on any material matter of that kind, to waste 
what the intention was. Here is a licensing system in, the time of the committee. All I think the hon, member 
operation at the time the vote is taken, and the law simply for South Norfolk meant to say was, that he had forgotten 
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more about this Bill than ever the hon. gentleman for Both- 
well knew. 


Amendment of Mr. Tisdale, as modified, agreed to. 


Mr. MILLS (Annapolis). I have an amendment which 
more properly applies to the second part of the Canada 
Temperance Act, It is within the knowledge of some hon. 
members that all suits under this Act are brought under the 
Summary Convictions Act; and there is a clause in that 
Summary Convictions Act to this effect : 

‘* Every one who aids, abets, counsels or procures the commission of 
any offence punishable on summary conviction, may be proceeded 
against and convicted either in the territorial division or place where 


the principal offender may be convicted, or in that in which the offence 
of aiding, abetting, counselling or procuring was committed.” 


I desire to introduce an amendment that will prevent a 
witness, on being asked if he had, at a certain time, bought 
any liquor of any person, from refusing to reply, taking 
advantage of that clause and saying that he does not wish to 
criminate himself. Thereis just such a clause that applies to 
the first part of the Canada Temperance Act, which, how- 
ever, does not apply to the second. I can see no reason, 
and other legal gentlemen can see no reason why a wit- 
ness should be allowed to take advantage, on being placed 
on the witness stand, of that part of the Summary Convic- 
tions Act, and refuse to answer questions and say that he 
does not wish to criminate himself. Therefore I copy the 
wording of the clause in the first part of the Canada Tem. 
perance Act, and would move this amendment: 


No person shall be excused from answering any question put to him 

in any action, suit or other proceeding, in any court or before any 
judge, justice, or justices of the peace, stipendiary magistrate or other 
tribunal touching or concerning any infraction of the provisions of this 
Act, on the ground of any privilege or on the ground that the answer 
to such questions will tend to criminate such person; but no answer 
given by any person claiming to be excused on the ground of privilege 
or on the ground that such answer will tend to criminate himself, shall 
be used in any criminal proceeding against such person other than an 
indictment for perjury, if the judge, or justice or justices of the peace, 
stipendiary magistrate, or president of the tribunal, gives to the wit- 
ness @ Certificate that he claimed the right to be excused, on either of 
the grounds aforesaid, and made full and true answers to the satisfac- 
tion of the judge, justice, or justices of the peace, stipendiary magis- 
trate or tribunal. 
I desire to have this amendment made, because in the con- 
stituency I represent, this Canada Temperance Act is in 
good working order, and it has been countenanced by the 
municipality, which has given an unlimited license, so far 
as funds are concerned, to carry out the provisions of the 
Act; and a firm of solicitors have been employed to see 
that the prosecutions are carried on in a proper manner. I 
may say that they have been very successful in that county 
in carrying out this Act, and the selling of liquor is reduced 
toa minimum. You can hardly find a shop in the county 
where liquor is to be sold, and if any infraction of the law 
is discovered, it is promptly put before the inspector, who 
Just as promptly brings it before the proper tribunal, The 
Inspector in that county has called my attention to this 
discrepancy in the Act, and I was asked to bring it before 
the House and to secure the proper amendment. 


Mr, MoCARTHY. I think that amendment properly be- 
longs to the next Bill, which is one for the amendment of 
the same Act, in the hands of the hon. member for Lanark 
(Mr. Jamieson). Iam afraid this provision would conflict 
with the amendment which my hon, friend has submitted 
to the committee, We had better deal with one thing at a 
time. I could not vote for the amendment. My feeling 
would be to expunge the clause from the Act compelling 
people to commit perjury or criminate themselves. But 
we had better not interfere with that matter in the present 
measure, I purposely dropped out from the Bill of last 
year everything of a controversal character, and this Bill is 
to simplify matters and is introduced practically with the 
consent of both sides and of all parties in the House. 

Mr, MoCarruy,. 
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to the next Bill, but rather that it belongs to the Summary 
Convictions Amendment Act, and I have a Bill to amend 
that Act which I will introduce to-morrow, and it could 
come into that Bill more appropriately. If the prinviple 
is admitted and adopted, it should apply to all summary 
convictions, and if it is not a wise provision in regard to 
Summary Convictions Act it should not be adopted in re- 
gard to this Act. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Mr. FISHER. I move an amendment as follows :— 


No provision for the revocation of the Order. in Council which de- 

clares the Canada Temperance Act in force shall be submitted to a vote 
of the electors more than fifteen days before the expiration of three 
years from the date of the Order in Council, which declared that the 
Act was in force in such county or city. 
I have followed as closely as possible the wording of the 
Order in Council passed by the Government last summer, 
which fixes the date I have given, namely, not more than 
fifteen days before the expiration of the three years. I also 
propose that the amendment should come in before section 
No, 4. I move it after consulting with the hon. member 
for Simcoe (Mr, McCarthy), who accepts the amendment 
avd agrees that it should be inserted at the place I have 
indicated. 


Mr. MILLS. It would be very convenient in those Pro- 
vinces where there is a fixed date for issuing the licenses 
that there should be a provision in the Bill that the vote 
either for bringing the Act into operation or for its repeal 
should be taken very near the time at which licenses issue. 
The hon. gentleman will see that it would be highly conve- 
nient wherever there is a fixed date to issue the licenses 
to provide that voting on the Act shail take place immedia- 
tely preceding that time. In Ontario, the date for issuing 
licenses is lst May. Suppose the Act was repealed in July, 
what would be the condition of things from that month 
until May following ? 


Mr. McCARTHY. The law will come into force on Ist 
May, whatever time it may have been carried. The amend- 
ment provides that the vote for the repeal must take place 
during the last fifteen days of April, so that the mischief 
which the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) thinks 
may happen, cannot possibly occur. There might be an 
advantage if the voting took place on Ist January at the 
time of the municipal election, but on the other hand there 
would be a hiatus between January and lst May when the 
law would not be in practical operation in the event of 
repeal. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. IVES, I move: 


That in cases where a county is divided for municipal purposes after 
having adopted the Canada Temperance Act of 1864 or the Canada 
Temperance Act of 1878, the vote for the repeal of the same or either 
thereof may be taken precisely as it might have been taken if said 


DEBATES. 
| Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to offer a suggestion in re- 
gard to this subject, and it is this: that there should be no 
procedure under this Act with respect to the mode of trial, 
the giving of testimony and the summoning of witnesses 
which does not apply to every other kind of conviction. I 
would rather suggest to the hon. gentleman, who has just 
taken his seat, not in the line taken by the hon. member 
for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), that this amendment belongs 
\ 
county had not been divided.’’ 
The difficulty is this; That under the Canada Temperance 
| Act of 1864, sub-section 13 of section 4, provides for the case 
of repeal. It says that a by-law so approved or adopted, 
as the case may be, may be repealed by a by-law of the 
council of the municipality affected thereby and such by- 
law shall be submitted for approval to the electors in the 
manner and with the formalities provided by the foregoing 
sub-section. In the case of the division of a county into 
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two parts after the adoption of the Canada Temperance Act 
of 1864, there is no provision in the law for the passing of 
a repeal by-law or for a vote being taken to repeal that by- 
law. [am quite sure that if the committee or the House 
appreciates the difficulty they would be willing to adopt an 
amendment which would remove the difficulty in a case of 
this kind. Take the case of the county of Richmond, one 
of the counties which I represent. A by-law was passed 
by the county of Richmond several years ago under the 
old Dunkin Act or Canada Temperance Act of 1864 and 
since that by-law was adopted the county of Richmond has 
been divided for municipal purposes, and the town of Rich- 
mond has been incorporated as a municipality and has been 
separated entirely for municipal purposes from the county of 
Richmond. Legal gentlemen have advised the warden of 
the county that, under the Act, there is no machinery by 
which a repeal of the by-law can be passed upon at all. 
The council of the town of Richmond cannot adopt a by-law 
and have it submitted either to the town or county of Rich- 
mond, and the county of Richmond cannot adopt a by-law 
and have it submitted either to that part of the county 
which remains after deducting the town of Richmond from 
the county, nor can they submit it to the whole county as 
the law now stands. What I desire is that the part of the 
county which originally adopted this by-law should be _per- 
mitted to repeal it, and that the machinery shall be adopted 
by the whole county as it originally stood at the time this 
by-law was adopted, and again vote upon the question of 
the continuance or repeal of this by-law. I once before 
introduced a resolution to this House on this subject and in 
that case I think my resolution was that the town of Rich- 
mond should be parmitted to repeal the Act for the town 
of Richmond. That was refused by the House some years 
ago. At the present time I can see no good reason why the 
House should not be willing to afford a remedy in this case. 
I think there would be. no disposition on the part of the 
House to condemn the county of Richmond to remain 
forever under the Act if the people did not wish todo so. 
I presume there is no disposition on the part of anyone to 
take advantage of a defect in the law, or the machinery, as 
it now exists. Iam quite sure that the committee would 
be disposed to permit the whole county of Richmond to 
vote for its repeal, and that it would be willing to have an 
amendment to this Bill passed which would enable the whole 
county to adopt the by-law and to vote upon it as in the 
case of the Canada Temperance Act. I therefore place this 
motion in your hands, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. JAMIESON, I would point out in the first place 
that there is no Canada Temperance Act of 1878 in exist- 
ence, and in addition to that I think a very great difficulty 
may arise if that amendment is passsd. It may not arise 
in connection with the territory to which the hon. gentle- 
man from Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) refers, but I 
know of some counties in the Province of Ontario where if 
that amendment were adopted it would be utterly impos- 
sible to repeal the law, Take for instance the counties of 
Lennox and Addington. If the county of Lennox under 
that amendment could repeal the Scott Act which they 
probably could do because there is a sheriff and registrar’s 
office in that county, but in the county of Addington there 
is neither a sberiff’s nor a registrar’s office, and there would 
be no place to deposit the petition, so that the Act would 
remain in force in perpetuity in one or other of those 
counties, That is the difficulty I see in connection with the 
amendment suggested by the hon. member for Richmond 
and Wolfe (Mr. Ives). 


Mr, LAURIER. [ would like to ask my hon. friend for 
Richmond and Wolfe (Mr. Ives) if there has been any judi- 
cial decision upon the difficul:y which he has just referred 
to? Has there been a decision from the court at Sher- 
brooke ? 


Mr. [VHS. There has been a decision to this effect, that 
the Local Legislature in incorporating the town of Rich- 
mond, permitted; by the Act of incorporation, the town of 
Richmond to repeal the Dunkin Act and to issue licenses. 
The courts declared that to be wlira vires of the Local 
Legislature, and thestate of affairs there now is that the 
council are granting certificates to the hotel keepers, which 
the hotel keepers are paying for, and the Local Government 
are refusing to issue licenses, and the sale of liquor is going 
on under municipal certificates, without licenses. A legal 
opinion has been obtained from several legal gentlemen, to 
the effect that under the Canada Temperance Act there is 
no machinery by which a vote can be taken. The law 
gays a council may pass a repealing by-law, but there are 
two councils in this case, the council of the county and the 
council of the town, having no more connection than the 
county of Drummond with the county of Richmond. The 
first difficulty is that there is no council that has power to 
pass a repealing by-law. Thon the law says the municipal 
officer shall be the returning officer, but there is no officer 
of that kind in common with the town and the county. 
Therefore there is no machinery for holding a poll, even if 
it were possible to get the repealing by-law passed. So the 
county is in a deadlock, 


Mr. LAURIER. It strikes me that the objection is not 
so serious as the bon. gentieman would lead us to believe. 
If it were, it would follow that it would be in the power of 
the Provincial Legislature altogether to defeat the legis- 
lation of this Parliament. Now, I do not conceive that 
anything can be done by a Local Legislature which would 
have that effect. It is true, legal gentlemen may have 
given their opinion in that way, but legal gentlemen have 
also given the opposite opinion, and it seems to me it woald 
be better to leave the question to be settled by the courts 
than to attempt to do it by new legislation, which I think 
would only make confusion worse confounded. 


Mr. IVES. [ would ask leave to withdraw the amend- 
ment I proposed, and to substitute this one, which has been 
kindly suggested to me by the hon. Minister of Justice: 

The provisions of section 97 of the Canada Temperance Act shall be 


applicable to counties which have been divided for municipal purposes 
after the adoption of the Temperance Act of 1864. 


Mr, LAURIER. Is the hon. Minister of opinion that 
this meets the objection ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I understand from the discussion that 
the difficulty has arisen under section 97 of the Canada 
Temperance Act, owing to an opinion having been given 
from the bench that the provisions of that section can only 
be made applicable to the municipality that adopted the by- 
law, and that, therefore, they are not applicable where a 
county has been divided. I cannot conceive of any other 
objection than that arising, and it may be that thatis the 
true construction of section 97, although I would hardly 
say that it is. 

Mr. LAURIER. Ido not say that the amendment may 


not be necessary, but in consequence of the Provincial 
Legislature 


Mr. IVES. In consequence of the division of the county. 

Mr, LAURIER, Divided under the legislation of the 
Provincial Legislature, and it would therefore be in the 
power of the Local Legislature to defeat any Act of this 
Parliament, 


Mr. THOMPSON. That might have been the effect, as 
the body that had power to pass the repealing by-law no 
longer exists. 


Mr, LAURIER. It opens up a very large question. 


Mr. McCARTHY. That seems to be the effect of clause 
97, An amendment of this kind is necessary so far as the 
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Dunkin Act is concerned, but not so far as the Canada 
We ought to recognise | 


Temperance Act is concerned. 
the divisions made by the Local Legislature, and allow 
the council of a county formed out of any portion 
of an old county to petition. Since the adoption of 
the Act, the Muskoka portion has been taken from the 
county of Simcoe, and also from Victoria, and it has 
been formed into a new municipal district; and it ap 
pears to me that the principle we ought to follow is 
this: that where a new county has been created by the 
provincial body, that county ought to have the power to 
repeal the Act. The hon. member for Brome (Mr. Fisher) 
shakes his head. I do not see why one county should be 
obliged to retain the Act by a vote of the majority in 
another county with which it was formerly connected, If 
it is separated from the old county for one purpose, it 
seems to me it ought to be separated for all purposes. 


Mr. FISHER, I shook my head on this account: that 
the Canada Temperance Act comes within the electoral 
divisions established by the Acts of this Parliament, and 
has no reference whatever to either provincial or munici- 
pal divisions. In the Province of Ontario, it was not the 
electoral division established by the Local Legislature 
which voted on the Scott Act, but the Gerrymander divi- 
sions established by this Parliament. Ido not see that it 
is necessary to have any reference whatever to the munici- 
pal or provincial divisions which may arise. 


Mr. McCARTHY. My hon. friend is in error. The 
petition comes, not from the electoral divisions, but from 
the county. For instance, the County of Simcoe embraces 
a part of Muskoka for other purposes, and there are four or 
five electoral divisions in that county. I presume that my 
hon. friend’s objection will be withdrawn, as it was made 
under misapprehension, 


Committee rose and reported. 


THE CANADA TEMPERANCE ACT. 


Mr. JAMIESON moved second reading of Bill (No. 10) 
to amend the Canada Temperance Act. He said: I trust 
that this Bill will receive the same kindly treatment which 
has been given to the Bill of the hon. member for North 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy). In my opision the measure is a 
for more important one, and one that should have received 
the attention of the House long ago, In fact many of its 
provisions were adopted by this House three years ago, but 
unfortunately the Upper Chamber would not consent to 
pass the Bill, at all events, in the shape in which it left this 
House. I propose, in the first instance, to give a very short 
explanation of the provisions of this Bill, and then to make 
some remarks on the present position of the Canada Tem- 
perance Act. The first provision is for the purpose of remedy- 
ing a defect which was discovered in the application of the law. 
Those conversant with the law will recollect that a petition 
has to be deposited either in the registery office of the 
county or in the offite of the sheriff of the county; and in 
the county of Perth, where a petition was deposited in one 
of the registry offices, there being two in the county, the 
result was that the people lost their petition. Now, I 
think that the purposes of this Act will be served if the pe- 
tition is simply deposited in one registry office, and it is 
proposed to amend the law in that respect. Tho second 
and third clause of the Bill are for the purpose of making 
the Canada Temperance Act applicable to the Province of 
British Columbia, where, [ understand, there are no muni- 
cipal counties; and in order to make the Act applicable to 
that Province, we have provided that the petition shall be 
deposited in the office of the registrar of voters in tho 
electoral divisions, as constituted for representation in the 
Dominion Parliament, It is not necessary for me to make 
any further reference to that point, because I think it was 

Mr, MoCarruy. 


the original intention of Parliament that the Act should 
apply to the whole Dominion. We also propose to make it 
applicable to the temporary judicial districts in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, and, when such exists, in the other Pro- 
vinces also, as there is no reason why, if the people of these 
temporary judicial districts should adopt the law, they 
should be deprived of it. The fifth clause of the Biilis no 
longer necessary because the hon. member for Brome has 
embodied the same amendment in the Bill of the hon. 
member for North Simcoe which has just passed through 
the committee, so that I shall have to ask the committee 
to allow me to expunge that clause. Now we propose 
making a changein section 94, but we think it will answer 
the purpose better to repeal the section and remodel it 
altogether rather than make changes by interlineation, We 
propose, in the first place, in repealing the old and enacting 
a new section, that medical men may prescribe in 
any quantities they think proper. At present they can 
only prescribe in quantities a pint and over, and I 
never could understand why the law was framed in 
that way. Frequently it is necessary for a medical man 
to prescribe small quantitios of liquor, but under the 
present law it is impossible for them to do so. In ad- 
dition to that we propose that a penalty shall be imposed 
on medical men giving colorless certificates. I do not 
think any respectable, honorable medical man can take 
offence at any provisions of this kind. But there are un- 
fortunately in the medical as in other professions black 
sheep who will prostitute their position for the purpose of 
pecuniary gain, and who delight in evading the law. We 
propose also to repeal section 103, and to re-enact it ina 
simpler form. 
isa special rule made for each Province. I am referring 
now to the judicial or magisterial authority before whom 
prosecutions may be brought, and it is proposed 
to simplify the procedure so that there will: be 
one joint rule for the whole Dominion. Two or 
three of the following sections are simply for the 
purpose of mgking the law conform to the amendment to 
which I have just directed attention. One of the most 
important provisions of this Bill is in reference to the 
search clause. Difficulties have arisen in my own Pro- 
vince in reference to the administeration of the lsw under 
sec‘ion 108. Our courts have held that a search warrant, 
notwithstanding the provisions of that clause, cannot issue 
until after there has been a conviction. If the search 
clause is to be effective at all, it must be obvious that pro- 
vision should be made by which a search should be made at 
avy tine and prior to a conviction. We propose to change 
the law in two respects. | We propose that, on the oath of 
a credible witness that he has good cause to suspect and 
believe that liquor is kept for sale in violation of the second 
part. of the statute, a magistrate may issue a search 
warrant ; and we propose to extend the right of search, to 
any hour. Perhaps some objection may be taken to this 
by hon. members of this House, but a much stronger pro- 
vision than this exists in the license law of my own 
Province. J.am not familar. with the, license laws 
of the other Provinces, and, I. cannot speak, in 
reference to them. on this point, but I know that 
in my own Province there is a provision, in the law. by 
which search may be made at, any. time; and more- 
over, the right which is given, under, that law is so strong 
that a police offiser or constable, or inspector may at any 
time enter into any, place where Jiquor is. reputed to be 
sold, without any search warrant atall. Then, there isa 
provision in reference to the destruction of the liquor, and 
we propose also to provide a set of forms for the guidance 
of justices of the peace, There are some amendments 
which I shall be compelled to ask for when we go into 
committee, Lastly, I will refer to the last clause of the 
Bill, which provides for the application of the penalty. I 


In the original Act, it will be observed, there — 
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think it is only reasonable and proper that whatever autho- 
rity—be it provincial or otherwise—undertakes the burden 
of enforcing the law should also have the benefits to be 
derived from it. That is all I have to say by way of ex. 
planation of the Bill, but I have some further remarks to 
make, and I shall proceed now to make them. It may be 
said, perhaps, that, after the result of the voting which 
took place on Thursday last on the Canada Temperance 
Act, its usefulness has gone. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Hear, hear. 


Mr. JAMIESON. Itis hard to understand what is the 
meaning of those “ hear, hears,” but, if the Canada Temper- 
ance Act has become unpopular, it is largely in consequence 
of its not being enforced properly, and I am afraid that the 
responsibility for that rests not so much upon this House as 
upon the Upper Chamber, where reasonable amendments to 
this law have been repeatedly refused. I believe there are 
other reasons which exist for the unpopularity of the law 
and one is that the law has not been efficiently enforced, I 
am now speaking in reference to my own Province. I may 
take for instance my own county. We had two inspectors 
appointed by the Ontario Government. We also had a 
police magistrate appointed. Shortly after the Act came 
into force a police magistrate was appointed by the Province 
of Ontario, but the courts held that the appointment, as far 
as the Canada Temperance Act was concerned, was invalid, 
and consequently he could act no longer, he could adjudicate 
on prosecutions no longer, What should have been done, 
in my judgment, was that he should have been re-appointed 
in a proper way. Inthe first instance, he was only appointed 
foreach riding separately, and he should havo been re- 
appointed for the whole county; but, instead of that being 
done the matter was allowed to stand in that loose 
way for some months, until practically the law was 
a dead letter on the Statute-book. Ali through the Pro. 
vince of Ontario we have had difficulties arising in 
connection with the enforcement of the law of this nature, 
and my contention is that, until a very recent period, if at 
all, the law has not had fair play as far as my own Province 
is concerned ; but, if the Jaw has not been effective, that is 
the greater reason why proper amendments should be 
made to it, so that, if it can be made effective, those who 
are promoting the law may have some reasonable means 
of operating it and standing behind it. It is quite true, and 
I recognise the fact, that on Thursday last a very serious 
biow was dealt to the Canada Temperance Act, and it may 
be possible that a series of disasters may follow ; but the 
fact remains that, for another year at least, ia from 50 to 60 
counties in this Dominion, this law will be upon the Statute- 
book, and I believe it is the duty, not only of this Parlia- 
ment, but of every subject in this Dominion, to do all in his 
power to aid in enforcing the law. Further, this law, as 
far as the temperance people of this Dominion were con- 
cerned, was of a tentative character in the first instance, I 
have stated bofore, and I repeat, that in the first place the 
temperance people of the Dominion never asked for a local 
option law, or at least not for the Canada Temperance Act, 
Iam not sure but that, in the first instance, they asked for the 
old Dunkin Act. In 1875, the temperance people of this 
Dominion asked for a plebiscite, for a popular vote on this 
subject throughout the whole Dominion. The Government of 
that day refused to grant that request, but, in lieu of it, they 
offered this improved local option law. Well, the temperance 
people, of course, did not think proper to refuse it. They 
did not get all they wanted, but they accepted what they 
were offered, Now, when, in 1883, this Parliament was 
very largely petitioned in favor of the principle of general 
prohibition, we were told on every hand that we had a law 
on the Statute-book and it was our duty to operate that, 
that we could sound public opinion in regard to prohibition 
in that way, and that, in any case, we could have prohibi- 


tion in any section where the people were favorable to it 
Possibly that was a reasonable ground for Parliament to 
take, Tho temperance people immediately afterwards laid 
hold of the Canada Temperance Act, They adopted it over 
a large area of this Dominion, and, if the Canada Temper- 
ance Act has not proved as satisfactory as the friends of 
temperance could have desired, it is not the fault of 
the temperance people, and they are now in a position 
to come back to Parliament and say: ‘“ We have done 
what you told us to do, and now we make a further 
demand, and that is the demand of general probibition.” 
In my judgment, Sir, the vote which took place on Thurs- 
day last is no indication that the temperance or prohibition 
sentiment in this country is waning in any degree. It is 
quite true that an unfavorable gale has struck the prohibi- 
tion ship, and she has lurched for a time, but we live in hope 
that a favorable gale from heaven will soon fill her sails and 
waft her on to the destined haven, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It is only blessed spirits 
which come from heaven. 


Mr. JAMIESON. Iam not prepared to admit that the 
Canada Temperance Act has been a failure. I am prepared 
to admit that so far it has not realised the expectations of 
those who framed it; but that it has been a failure in every 
sense of the word I most emphatically deny. I have some 
figures here that I intend to give to the House, which 
satisfy me, at all events, that the Act has proved effective in 
curtailing the traffic in intoxicating liquor. I refer to the 
license report published by the Provincial Secretary for the 
Province of Ontario. From that report [ take 20 counties 
in which the Canada Temperance Act is in force. I 
take the number of convictions or commitments to 
prison for drunkenness in 1884, when the Canada Temper- 
ance Act was only in force in one county in the Province of 
Ontario, that is, the county of Halton; and I take the 
number of commitments for the year 1887, when the 
Canada Temperance Act was in force in 20 and more 
counties in that Province. In those counties the number 
of commitments in the year 1882 was 756; in 1887, in the 
same counties, under the Canada Temperance Act, the 
number of commitments was only 214, or a deduction of 
542 cases, Now, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this 
indicates in the strongest possible way that the Canada 
Temperance Act has, to a certain degree, been effective in 
preventing drunkenness. It has been said that there has 
been an increase in certain counties, and Brant, Carleton, 
Frontenac, and Middlesex have been instanced as counties 
in which the Scott Act was in force, and the number of 
commitments for drunkenness has increased. Now, Sir, 
those who used that argument have not been honest in 
doing so. The fact must not be overlocked that these 
counties have attached to them cities of considerable size in 
which the Canada Temperance Act has not been in force. 
For instance, the county of Brant has the city of Brantford 
attached to it; the county of Carleton has the city of Ottawa 
attached to it; the county of Frontenac has the city of 
Kingston, and the county of Middlesex the city of London. 
Now, I would refer to the commitments for drunkenness 
in some 13 counties in which the Canada Temperance 
Act has not been in force, and compare the year 
1884 with the year 1887. In 1884 the number of 
commitments was 3,280; in 1887 the number was 2,851. 
It will be seen there was a decrease of a little over 400, 
or a decrease of about one-seventh in the counties in which 
the Canada Temperance Act was not in force, whereas 
there has beon a decrease of about one-third in those coun- 
ties in which the Act has beenin force. Thon, again, I 
shall refer the House to a few figures in reference to the 
consumption of spirits since 1880 up to the present time, 
for the purpuse of showing that the Canada Temperance 
Act, or some other good influence, is decreasing the con- 
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sumption of liquor, It will be observed that from 1880 up 
to a certain period the consumption of spirits in this Domi- 
nion increased, whereas since 1886, there has been a 
decrease. In 1880, the quantity of spirits manufactured for 
home consumption was 2,296,987 gallons; the quantity 
imported for the same purpose was 1,445,009 gallons. In 
1881, there was a slight decrease, In 1882, the quantity 
ran up to 4,029,067 gallons manufactured for home consump 
tion, and the imports were 1,666,173. In 1885, the quantity 
manufactured for home consumption was 4,274,722 gallons, 
and there were imported for home consumption 964,181 gal- 
lons, In 1886, when the Canada Temperance Act, came into 
force in a large section of this Dominion, the quantity of liquor 
manufactured for home consumption fell to 2,478,098 gal- 
lons, and the imports fell to 906,019 gallons. Last year 
again there was a considerable decrease, Now, Sir, in my 
judgment the good influence that has been at work is the 
operation of the Canada Temperance Act, which has 
reduced the consumption of liquor in this Dominion. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I have a few more remarks to make before | 
sit down. I was placed in a very embarrassing position on 
Wednesday last in reference to this question in this House, 
and this is the first opportunity I have had of entering into 
an explanation of my connection with it, and I am quite 
sure the House will indulge me for ashort time while I 
make reference to it. I was charged by the hon. member 
for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) with having obstructed, rather 
than advanced, amendments to the Canada Temperance 
Act; and he referred to the occasion, last year, when an 
effort was about to be made to advance the Bill oui of its 
proper order in the same way that was done three years 
ago; and the hon. member for Bothwell charged me with 
having opposed that movement. Well, Sir, I made an 
explanation a week ago, on Monday last, in this House, 
as to the manner in which we have co-operated on 
both sides of this House in temperance legislation. I 
stated, in answer to the hon. member for Bothwell, that 
the action I took on the occasion to which he refers, 
was the result of a conference had between the temperance 
men of the two political parties in this House. I now 
make that statement just as emphatically as I made it on 
that occasion. Unfortunately the hon. member for Brorae 
(Mr. Fisher) had foregotten a meeting to which I made 
reference. The Bill was not introduced last year as soon as 
it might have been under other circumstances, The cir- 
cumstances which preceded the introduction of the Bill 
were these: The Dominion Alliance, which has advised us 
all through, was here when the House was in session, and 
I was not requested until the meeting of the Alliance was 
held to introduce this Bill last session. It was down on 
the Order Paper in the ordinary way. When it was found 
impossible to reach the measure in the ordinary way, I had 
a conference with the hon. member for Brome (Mr. Fisher), 
and we concluded to call a meeting of the friends of tem- 
perance in this House—we had called them together on 
former occasions— not a large meeting but a few of those 
who took some interest in the cause of temperance. I was to 
notify hon. members on my side of the House and the hon. 
member for Brome (Mr. Fisher) was to notify hon. members 
on his side of the House, That meeting was held, There are, 
I think, in the House, Ido not know whether they are in the 
House to-night or not, but 1 can give the names of the gen 
tlemen present at that meeting, and it may refresh the 
memory of the hon. membor for Brome. I would not enter 
into this explanation if it were not for the fast that in the 
public press I have been grossly misrepresented in this 
matter, and I am resolved with the indulgence of the House 
to put myself right. The hon. member for Lennox (Mr. 
Wilson) was present at that meeting, and [ think he will 
corroborate what I say in regard to it. The hon. member 
for Kent, N.B. (Mr, Landry), was also present. The hon. 
member for Queen's, N.S, (Mr, Freeman), was also present, 

Mr, JAMIESON. 


Senator Vidal presided at the meeting. The hon, member 
for Brome (Mr, Fisher) was present, and the hon. member 
for East Huron (Mr. Macdonald), who sits on the other side 
of the House, informed me the other day that he was pre- 
sent at the meeting. I do not charge the hon. member for 
Brome (Mr. Fisher) with wrong-doing in the matter, but I 
think it is unfortunate, so far as am personnally concerned, 
that his memory is at fault, because the meeting was 
certainly held and my action in regard to this Bill was 
governed entirely by the action of that meeting. I have 
no Zesire to allow the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) to misrepresent me before this House. I can tell 
that hon, gentleman that I have a record upon this question 
to which he cannot point. When the Dunkin Act was sub- 
mitted in my county I took the platform in favor of it 
and it was adopted. Afterwards when the Scott Act 
was being promoted in my county I pursued a similar 
course, and in so doing gave offence toa large number of 
my political supporters; | risked my seat in the House on 
that question, and I am not prepared to submit to any 
taunt from the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) in 
regard to my course upon the temperance question in this 
House. I should like to ask if the hon. member for Both- 
well (Mr. Mills) has in his capacity as an elector of the 
Dominion ever cast a vote for the Temperance Act? I 
should like to know if that hon, gentleman ever stood on a 
public platform to advocate the cause of temperance, more 
especially in the interests of the Canada Temperance Act? 
I should like to know what course that hon. gentleman 
pursued in this House last session when the question of 
prohibition was before the House? When that question 
was introduced into the House by myself, at the request of 
the Dominion Alliance, there were several amendments 
proposed to it. There was a wine and beer amendment, 
there was a repeal of the Scott Act amendment. The hon. 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) stood his ground and 
voted upon those two amendments; but when the crucial 
question came, the question of compensation and the main 
motion in reference to prohibition, where was the hon, 
gentleman to be found? Notin this Chamber—he slunk 
out of the Chamber. 


Mr. MiLLS. No. 


Mr. JAMIESON. I say he slunk out of the Chamber, 
He beat the record of Maud S. in getting out of the Chamber 
when the prohibition vote was before the House. 


Mr. MILLS. I voted. 


Mr, JAMIESON. The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) stood up valiantly four times, but I have no doubt 
that the old poetic adage that— 


“(He who fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day,’’ 


occurred to him, and he retreated and was not to be found 
when the main motion and the money compensation amend- 
ment were disposed of by this House. 


Mr. MILLS, I voted on it. I voted against prohibition. 


Mr. JAMIESON. No; I beg your pardon. It is notin 
Hansard. 


Mr. MILLS. I was here and voted, and my vote was 
recorded, 


Mr. JAMIESON, I have little more to say on this ques- 
tion, but Lam resolved that at all events I will place my 
position before the House and I trust to some extent before — 
the country, because my record is clear upon this question, 
and Iam not open to the charge of inconsistency which 
was hurled across the floor on a former occasion this Session 
when the question of prohibition was before the House. I 
will refer to one other matter. Because I voted against the 
resolution or rather an amendment introduced by the hon, 
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member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) in reference to the 
reformation or reconstitution of the Senate, foresooth I must 
be charged with voting against temperance. I referred the 
other day to the fact that in 1874 the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) introduced a resolution into this House 
and submitted a motion in regard to the reconstitution of 
the Senate, that resolution received the assent of this House 
or of the House then assembled. But the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) afterwards entered the Cabinet of 
the hon. member for Hast York (Mr. Mackenzie), and he did 
not take one single step in the direction in which the resolu- 
tion pointed. If he were sincere upon that question he ought, 
while a member of the Cabinet, while his friends were io 
power and in a large majority, to have placed in some 
practical form upon the Statute book of the country his 
scheme in reference to the reformation of the Senate. I 
am at one with him in reference to the constitution of the 
Senate, but the hon. gentleman excused himself the othor 
day on the ground that he believed the course he pursued 
last year was the proper course in bringing up a matter of 
that kind, But the hon, gentleman forgets that last year 
he placed upon the notice paper a similar resolution to the 
one which he introduced in 1874 in reference to the constitu- 
tion of the Senate. So that, on two occasions he introduced 
the question as asubstantive motion and only on one occa- 
sion a8 a motion of a want of confidencein the Government. 
But { said then—I believe I was misrepresented in regard 
to the last motion which the hon. gentleman made in this 
House—on the amendment moved on going into Committee 
of Supply that I did not vote against the amendment on 
the ground that it was a motion of want of confidence in 
the Government, I voted it on the ground that it would be 
a breech of the understanding which has existed for years 
between the temperance men in the two political parties 
in this country. It is an understood principle, a formulated 
principle on which the Dominion Alliance is based that 


- all action in reference to the temperance question shall 


emanate from that Alliance and that they small receive 
the support as far as possible of the temperance menof both 
sides of this House. The other day when I voted against the 
amendment of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr, Mills) I 
voted consistently. I voted on the lines laid down by the 
Dominion Alliance and if I had voted otherwise I would have 
been voting want of confidence inthe Dominion Alliance of 
which I am a member. I have no hesitation in saying here to- 
night that the course that the member for Bothwell has puar- 
sued has been a most disastrous one for the cause of temper- 
ance in this country. A paid agent of the opponents of pro- 
hibition in this House could not have pursued a course more 
detrimental to the interests of temperance than the course 
pursued by the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), I 
have placed my views on this question before the House 
and I am sorry I was obliged to go into this personal matter, 
but there was considerable provocation and perhaps this is 
the only occasion on which I will have an opportunity of 
doing so. I believe that I have succeeded in showing, in 
the judgment at all events of every reasonable man, that 
my course upon the prohibition and temperance question 
has been a consistent one not only in my own county, but 
also in this the Parliament of Canada. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I rather regret that this 
personal question has entered into the discussion at so early 
a stage, upon the second reading of what I believe to be a 
very important measure in the interests of the people of 
Canada, After the words which have fallen from the lips of 
my hon. friend from Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) and since my 
name has been mentioned so often by him I think it 
necessary that I should say a few words upon this point. 
In the first place I wish to allude to the discussion which 
occurred here a little while ago upon the motion for total 
prohibition, moved by that hon. gentleman, Qn that 
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occasion my hon, friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) was 
speaking to that motion and in the course of his remarks 
he alluded to the action of my hon, friend from Lanark. 
My hon. friend from Lanark (Mr. Jamieson), interrupting 
him, made some remarks which, I confess, I did not 
thoroughly understand nor catch. In those remarks he 
made reference to my name. I did not then make any 
reply, but later on, in the course of that debate, I did make 
use of a few words which I will now read. | said: 


‘‘ What meeting are you referring to? 


“Mr. JAMIESON. The one that was called last year to bring up this 
question. You recollect it. 


I replied : 


‘¢ Tam not aware of any meeting at which it was decided that we 
should not push the temperance question as fast as we can.” 


I think those words explain themselves. In case they do 
not completely I may say this; I understood the member 
for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) to imply that the temperance 
members of this House connected with the Alliance had 
held a meeting at which they decided not to push the Scott 
Act amendments then before the House, I denied that, 
because I knew they had no meeting at which the members 
of this House representing the Alliance came to any such 
conclusion as that they would not push their own Bill as far 
as possible. I find on reference to the Hansard that the hon. 
member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) when he made refer- 
ence to that meeting stated that that meeting had decided 
that we should not ask the Government to take ap the Bill 
we had before the House, I misunderstood him. Had I 
understood him I would have agreed with him that there 
was a meeting of members of the Alliance which had 
decided not to ask the Government to press that motion. I 
may say in reference to that question that I myself was 
desirous of asking the Government to take up the Scott Act 
amendments of last Session and make them law. When I 
found, as I did find, that the hon. member for Lanark (Mr, 
Jamieson) and other hon. gentlemen on that side of the 
House were prepared to vote against such a motion 
asking the Government to take up the measure, I did 
not wish to make any split between myself and those 
hon, temperance gentlemen who are working with 
me, and, therefore, I did not propose the resolution 
or the question at the meeting under reference. 
I, myself, believe it would be in the interest of the people of 
this country that the Government should take up those 
amendments to the Scott Act, and I would be glad to see 
them do it, When I did arrange, as I had arranged in the 
earlier part of the Session, to work in conjunction with 
several gentlemen on the lines of this Temperance amend- 
ment Bill, I was anxious that there should not be any split 
between us on the motion before this House, As far ag I 
was concerned I, therefore, refrained from making any 
motion or urging any motion which would make a split 
between the temperance members of this House who be- 
longed to the Dominion Alliance, The hon. member for 
Lanark (Mr, Jamieson) has just now alluded to the motion 
of my hon. friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) which was 
made this Session, and I must take mosi serious exception 
to some of the references he made in regard to the Domi- 
nion Alliance. It is true, Sir, that those hon. members of 
this House, who are members of the Dominion Alliance, 
met together for the discussion of their business and their 
work before this House. In so far as these gentlemen are 
members of the Alliance, 1 believe it to be their duty to 
work in harmony and to support such motions as may be 
authorised and as may be introduced into this House 


by them, as members of the Dominion Alliance. 
But, Sir, when the hon. gentleman goes further 
and intimates that temperance people in __ this 


House are only to work on the lines which the Do- 
minion Alliance lays down I most seriously differ from him 
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and emphatically say that I cannot allow such an inference 
to go abroad, or such a statement of the opinions of the Do- 
miaion Alliance to goon record herein Parliament, for 
such is not the case. The Dominion Alliance has certain 
views and the Dominion Alliance by means of the members 
of that body who are members of this House introduced 
certain resolutions or motions. As far as those motions are 
concerned, 1, as a member of the council of the Dominion 
Alliance, felt it to be my duty to support them, and to act 
in accordance with the spirit of them, but as far as my ac- 
tion on temperance matters as a member of this House is 
concerned, and as representing a constituency in this House, 
that I shall allow myself or my motions or my speeches to 
be trammelled by the Dominion Alliance, or by the council 
of the Dominion Alliance, 1 emphatically deny. Ido not 
believe for an instant that is the temper or the spirit of the 
council of the Dominion Alliance. Last session of the 
Alliance when the Council held their meeting in Ottawa 
the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) made some 
such statement, I denied it there, and I informd 
the council of the Alliance that if that was their opinion, 
and their views on my duty as a member, I must withdraw 
from the council, Bat, Sir, did the council endorse my 
hon. friend from Lanark (Mr. Jamieson)? Nota bit of it. 
They sat silent and did not endorse his action, but they 
practically accepted the explanation of their views and 
their objects which I laid down, and did not for an instant 
suggest that his interpretation of their views was right. 
This motion, which is now before us, is @ motion which has 
been framed in the lines of the Dominion Alliance, and as 
such I had, in former years, the pleasure of seconding the 
motion moved by the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Jamie- 
son) in the introduction of a similar Bill to this. It hap- 
pened this year that I wss out of the House when the mem- 
ber for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) moved for leave to intro- 
troduce this Bill, and my hon. friend from Huntingdon 
(Mr. Scriver) acted as seconder to the motion. I am glad 
to see itso, Although I am not to-day the seconder of the 
motion, as I have been in times past, I thoroughly 
endorse it, I thoroughly concur in the views ex- 
pressed in this Bill, and I trust it will pass the 
House and become law. I may say that last winter, before 
this House met, having had in view the experience of the 
members of the Alliance who had introduced this Bill pre- 
viously and that when we introduced it it was late in the 
Session and could not become law; I took upon myself as 
one interested in this question to write to a member of the 
Executive Council of the Dominion Alliance and I urged 
that gentleman that the council should ask Mr. Jamieson 
to introduce this measure before the council met in Ottawa 
pointing out the fact that if the council of the Dominion 
Alliance wished afterwards to make any amendment or in- 
troduce any changes in the Bill, that might be done when 
the Bill went into committee, Iam glad that the Executive 
Council of the Dominion Alliance followed out that plan of 
action, and wrote to Mr, Jamieson requesting him to intro- 
duce this Bill as early in the Session as possible; and I am 
glad to know that the hon, member for Lanark did intro- 
duce the Bill very much earlier than it has generally been 
introduced into the House, and I trust that in consequence 
of this fact, the Bill may become law this Session, I will 
not now go into the details of the Bill. My hon. friend 
from Lanark, I think, has carefully and successfully ex- 
plained them, and, perhaps, in the unsatisfactory state of 
my voice, I would not have made these remarks had I not 
deemed it necessary that some correction should be made 
of the statements made by the hon, member for Lanark, 


Mr. O'BRIEN. I think, before this House is asked for 
exceptional legislation in the promotion of a movement 
which certainly does not stand before the country as well 
as it did some time ago, its advocates should at least settle 
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their own quarrels, and not take up the time of the House 
with them. The hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) 
endeavored to explain the reason why the Scott Act has 
been rejected in nine counties in the Province of Ontario ; 
but 1 do not think he at all touched the real reason, which 
is, in my opinion, not only that the Act has not been 
effective, but because the people of this country have deter- 
mined that they will not submit to the sort of tyrannical 
dictation that bas been sought to be forced upon them by 
those who have been advocating what has been erroneously 
called the temperance movement. I deny the right of 
these gentlemen to that name, because temperance and 
total abstinence are two different things. I claim for my- 
self, as well as for the majority of this House, and perhaps 
every man in it, the right to be called temperance men, 
but the claim of total abstainers to that title is an assump- 
tion that cannot be too often condemned. Temperance 
does not consist in total abstinence; it does not consist in 
denying oneself absolutely; but it does consist in using. 
things in a manner consistent with the exercise of the 
various faculties given to us and in obedience to the laws 
of this country. I say the real cause of the rejoc- 
tion of the Scott Act is that the people have re- 
volted from the spiritual dictation which women of the 
Christian Temperance Union and the various total abs- 
tinence bodies have put upon them during the last few 
years, Will any one tell us that the failure on the Dominion 
Government to do what they were called on to do, or the 
failure of Ontario magistrates and inspectors to enforce the 
Act, could have brought about a change of 1,400 majority 
in favor of the Act in one year toa majority of 3,000 against 
it three years afterwards? I do not think the cause can be 
found in any of these sources. The cause of the failure, I 
believe, is that the people have come to the conclusion that 
the whole attempt to force total abstinence upon them by 
law is a mistake, contrary to common sense, contrary to 
experience, contrary to the reasoning of every man who 
exercises his reason, and also due to the fact that those who 
have bad control of this Act and have had ample power to 
carry it out, have failed to do so, and the Act has been in- 
operative. In the county of Simcoe, from the very first 
month that Act was nominally in force, it was not carried 
out. During the whole of those three years, with the 
exception of a few months, liquor has been sold openly in 
every bar in the county. In ihe town of Barrie, where I 
live, three has not been one month during those three years 
during which liquor has not been openly and avowedly sold 
without any attempt at prevention. Of course, a fow 
prosecutions have taken place, and the hotel-keepers have 
been fined, but not having to pay for licenses, they could afford 
to pay the fines inflicted, and even very much heavier ones, 
But the fact is that those who voted for the Act were appar- 
ently indifferent whether it was carried out or not, and they 
made no serious attempt to carry it out. They did geta 
magistrate appointed to carry it out, and he was not in 
office more than a few months when, strong partisan as he 
was, the Ontario Government dismissed him for malfeasance, 
I think, under these circumstances, it will be folly in us to 
give the advocates of this measure any greater powers than 
those they now possess. Last year, when this question was 
up, I thought it was only fair, considering that the Act had 
been passed in a great many counties, that those who advo- 
cated it should have every opportunity to carry it out, and 
I for one voted against its repeal, not because I had any 
faith in it or thought it could be effective, but because I 
thought its advocates should have every opportunity to 
carry it out. Now, Sir, they have had their three years, 
and they have failed ignominiously. I venture to say that 
in every county in which it has been adopted there has 
been more liquor sold, more drunkenness, and from my own 
observation I can say there has been more perjury and ill- 
feeling created by the Scott Act than by any other law that 
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we have ever had on the Statute-book of this country. If 
the Act merely failed to stop the sale of liquor, that would 
be comparatively a small thing; but when we consider the 
perjury and prevarication which it has caused, and the 
nefarious means resorted to by its advocates to get prose- 
cutions, it has brought the law into contempt. What is 
the effect of having a law that the people will not respect ? 
It has the effect of making them disregard all law. 
Therefore, I think this House is justified, after the experi- 
ence the country has had of this legis!ation, in saying that 
it will not be any further extended. The evils that it has 
caused are far greater than any good it has effected. It has 
had this effect, that there has practically been free trade in 
liquor. Where liquor was sold in ten or a dozen houses 
before the Scott Act came into force, since it has been in 
operation it has been sold in fifty or sixty places without 
any restriction whatever. We know that the inspectors, 
men appointed by Mr. Mowat himself, and supposed to be 
competent to carry out this law, occasionally, for the sake 
of making a little show, bring up the proprietor of a re- 
spectable public house and fine him, but they never attempt 
to enforce the law in the fifty or sixty places where liquor 
was known to be sold in much larger quantities than it 
would be in respectable houses, To show you how unfairly 
the Act works, in my own constituency there were two or 
three public houses within two or three miles of each other. 
In one of them, when the Scott Act came in force, the pabli- 
can said he would seli no more liquor, he closed his bar, dis- 
posed of his stock and did not sell another glass. Another 
man, three miles off, set the law at defiance, and sold 
more liquor than he ever did before. The consequence 
was that the first man, a friend of mine, who stopped selling 
liguor and kept a temperance house in obedience to the 
law, lost his business was starved out, and had to shut up 
his house altogether, while the man who continued to sell 
liquor has been going on selling it ever since. ‘I'wo or three 
prosecutions were brought against him, but they failed; 
and even if he had been fined two or three times, he could 
well afford to pay the fines because he made more money 
under the Scott Act than ever be did before. Knowing 
from experience that this law has not only been inoperative 
but has done on immense deal of mischief and been the 
cause of any amount of ill-feeling and false swearing, and 
brought all law into contempt, and has failed in every 
respect to secure its object, this is not the time of day for 
the advocates of that measure to ask for increased legislation, 
Holding these views, not being afraid to act up to my con- 
victions, 1 move that this Bill bo read this day six months. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). LIintend to say but very little 
with reference to the amendment proposed by the hon. 
gentleman, and desire only to make a few observations 
with regard to the speeeh which was addressed to the 
House by this hon. gentleman who has charge of the Bill. 
The hon. gentleman said that] am not so zealous a sup- 
porter of the cause of prohibition as he. He declared that 
he has taken the platform in favor of prohibition outside 
of the House, that he has supported prohibition here, that 
whenever he opposed it he had good reason, and he assures 
the House that when the Bill was before the House last 
year I shirked the vote. I knew that statement was not 
correct; I knew that the hon. gentleman, with his usual 
accuravy, whether in speaking of himself or somebody else, 
addressed to this House observations that were not war- 
ranted in fact. I hold the Journals of the House of last year, 
and I find in them that the House was called on last year, 
on the 13th June, to vote on this question. Four divisions 
were taken on the subject. On the first division 38 voted 
yea and 145 nay. My uame is recorded as one of 
the 145. On the second division 47 voted yea and 
136 nay, and If find my name recorded as one 
of the 136, On the third division 91 voted yea 


and 88 nay, and I was one of the 91. On the fourth division 
70 voted yea and 112 nay, and my name is one of the 112. 
These are all the divisions that took place, and in every 
one of them I voted. Yet the hon. gentleman not only 
informed us that I shirked the vote, but informed us with 
what celerity I left my place when I shirked the vote on 
that occasion. The House will full appreciate from this 
that although the hon, gentleman may be a zealous adyo- 
cate of temperance, he has not a very great regard for 
accuracy in any statement he may make. The hon, gentle- 
man’s observations, in criticising my actions last year, are, 
as the House will see, as worthy of credence as the hon. 
gentleman’s declaration that he is a zealous supporter of 
temperance. I have said that the hon, gentleman supported 
the hop. member for South Lanark (Mr. Haggart), who is 
notoriously opposed to this Bill, and [ believe the hon, 
member for South Lanark supported the hon. gentleman 
who professes to be a zealous advocate of prohibition. I 
said that they hunted in couples, that the hon, member for 
South Lanark brought the support of those opposed to 
prohibition to the hon. gentleman, and the hon. gentleman 
secured the support of the prohibitionists to the hon, 
member for South Lanark. 


Mr. JAMIESON. If the hon. gentleman will excuse 
me—— 


Mr. MILLS, I do not intend that the hon. gentleman 
shall interrupt me. If he wishes to make any more incor- 
rect statements, he can take some other occasion to make 
them. There was a local election in the hon. gentleman’s 
constituency, and the president of the prohibition committee 
and amember of the Temperance Alliance was a candidate, 
Whom did the hon, gentleman support in opposition to that 
candidate? He supported a party who was notoriously 
opposed to prohibition; and yet the hon. gentleman comes 
here and poses not only as an apostle of prohibition, but as 
the very Messiah of a measure of that sort. The hon. gen- 
tleman tells us he is a zealous, warm and sincere advocate 
of the cause of temperance. I remember not long ago being 
at a railway station in the city of St. Thomas, where there 
was a party who seemed rather the worse of something 
stronger than cold water, and he was assuring a clergy- 
man standing by that he was a very great advocate 
of prohibition. “Well,” said the clergyman, “let me 
tell youastory. A friend of mine on tae Mohawk hada 
tame woodchuck which could occasionally stand up beside 
to him and seem tosay: ‘Lam your woodchuck.’ Well, 
said he, there was a little animal with white stripes down 
its back, which would stand up and say: ‘I am your wood- 
chuck;’ and when [ kicked him out of the way, I found he 
did not smell like it.” So the hon. gentleman may bea 
zealous advocate of prohibition, but his conduct in and ont 
of the House does not look like that of a prohibitionist. 
The hon. gentleman said that my statement the other night 
in reply to him was incorrect. Why, when the First 
Minister proposed to take Wednesdays as Government 
days, I proposed that the hon. gentleman should put his 
motion on the Government Notices in order that it might 
be reached, and I asked my hon. friend (Mr. Fisher) to 
make a motion to that effect. He told me he had gone to 
the hon. gentleman and asked him to propose to put this 
Bill on the Government Orders, and what reply did he 
make? He told him he would serve his party first. 


Mr. JAMIESON. ‘There is not a word of trath in that. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell.) Hesaid more. He said: If 

, the Government would not agree to such a proposition, he 
, would vote for the Government and against the proposition 
to put the motion on Government Orders. That is the au- 
thority for my statement. The hon. gentleman came here 
and told me that at the time, The hon. gentleman would 
not comeintothe House and ask the First Mintster to put 
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bis Bill upon the Government Orders, because the Govern- 
ment were taking a day from private members. While he 
wished to appear before the country and to pose as the 
apostle of temperance, he was not prepared to take the first 
step to carry it out, The hon, gentleman asks what the 
member for Bothwell has done fer prohibition—has he ever 
appeared on a public platform in regard to it, has he ever 
spoken ata public meeting in favor of it? Well, Sir, I 
have told my constituents my views on this subject, and, 
as amember of the Government, I assisted in putting upon 
the Statute-book the only measure which has been put 
there by a Government. The Dominion Alliance stated 
that it was the duty of the Government to deal with the 
subject. The Dominion Alliance employed Mr. Watson, who 
was afterwards, I believe, taken in asa Government official, 
to lecture the people in regard to it, and in every 
speech he made Mr. Watson declared that it was the duty 
of the Government to take up that subject and to deal with 
it. We agreed with that, we did take it up, and we dealt 
with it, but when we suggested that the men whom the 
hon. gentleman supports should deal with it, and should 
deal with it as public opinion had shown it was necessary 
to deal with it, what course did the hon. gentleman take? 
He voted against the proposition we made, in which our 
sincerity was shown by our having done what we suggest- 
ed that they should do. In what position does the hon. 
gentleman appear before the country? He appears before 
the country as the impeder of the temperance movement. 
If there is any sincerity in what he says, why did he not 
vote for the amendment, why did he not say that the Gov- 
ernment whom he supports and to whom he has given his 
confidence should act in this way? ‘The people have acted 
in favor of this measure in many cases, they have actively 
put it into force, and he was entitled to ask the Government 
of which he is a supporter either to repeal the measure or 
to adopt such amendments as experience had shown to be 
necessary. He did neither. He went before the Alliance 
and said: Our measure has been rejected by the Senate 
chamber, and I am henceforth in favor ofan elective Senate. 
But, when I proposed that we should make the Senate elec- 
tive, what did he say? Notwithstanding the pledge which 
he had given to the Alliance, notwithstanding his state- 
ment that he would seek to change the constitution of that 
House which stands in the way of progressive legislation, 
he said, 1 will stand by my party and vote against my con- 
victions and against my principles, and I will not vote for 
any change in the constitution of the Senate. What excuse 
did he offer for his course in that matter? That it wasa 
party movement. If we agreed with the hon. gentleman 
in every view he has ever expressed, he is ready to support 
those with whom he does not agree; because it is a party 
question, and he would vote against his principles in order 
to support his party. Yet, the hon. gentlemen says, I am 
here as the apostle of temperance and as the exponent of 
the views of the Alliance, The hon. gentleman talks as if 
this House had no right to deal with the temperance 
question unless the Alliance is allowed to dictate to it the 
measure it should support, and the kind of legislation 
which should be carried through. I do not admit any such 
doctrine. If any special class of the community is 
aggrieved, | am ready to listen to their grievance, and, 
if the grievance is well founded, I am ready to be the 
exponent of justice in the matter, and to redress the wrong; 
but when any portion of the community proposes a measure 
to affect the community at large, then | say that their voice 
is merged in that of the whole community, and I decline to 
be the exponent of a particular class. We dealt with this 
matter asa Government, We investigated the matter for 
ourselves, we framed our own measure and carried it 
through on our own responsibility, taking the risk of defeat ; 
and, if the hon. gentleman’s colleagues, or his masters 
rather, were to deal with the matter, lam sure that they 
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would judge for themselves and would not consent to be 
merely the mouthpiece of an Alliance, Those gentlemen 
are entitled to respect, but, when the hon. gentleman comes 
here and professes to speak for the Alliance, and for the 
Alliance alone, he does not sit as a member of Parliament, 
he does not vote as a member of the Parliament of Canada, 
but he professes to vote and act as something altogether 
different from a member of this Parliament. The hon. 
member for Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien) says that he is opposed 
to this legislation altogether. He says it has not been 
efficient or operative. Why not? 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Because public opinion was against it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). If public opinion was against 
it, it would not have been adopted. Itis only where public 
opinion favors it that it comes into operation, and the hon. 
gentleman knows well that the chief difficulty in the opera- 
tion of this law is the refusal of the hon. gentlemen who 
sit on the Treasury benches to assume the responsibility of 
legislating on the subject in the way which experience has 
shown to be necessary. The hon, First Minister knows 
that the House at the other end of this building is his 
creature; he created it; they are the sheep of his pasture; 
they will do what he bids them, and, if he proposed any 
legislation on this subject, there would be no difficulty in 
carrying it through that House. It is true that a majority 
might not agree with the legislation he proposed, but we 
know that nine times out of ten the majority on the other 
side of this House do not agree with the legislation he pro- 
poses, but they vote for it nevertheless. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, No, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). They say “no,” but there have 
been cases in the past month in regard to which hon. gen- 
tlemen on that side have changed two or three times, and 
the hon. gentleman who sits beside the First Minister has 
proposed that they shall change again, Ido not intend to 
discuss that matter, but 1 simply refer to it in order to 
show the extraordinary power which the hon. gentleman 
and his colleague possess over the members on that side of 
of the House. The hon. the First Minister possesses even 
still more power over the Chamber at the other end of this 
building. Therefore it was necessary that the hon. gentle- 
man should have proposed this measure and carried it 
through this House, and, my word for it, there would not 
have been the slightest hesitation in carrying it through 
the House at the other end of this building. For that rea- 
son especially, if not for that reason more than any other, I 
thought it important to press upon the House the propriety 
of the Government taking this question up. It the Gov- 
ernment think the law is wrong they ought to propose its 
repeal, and if they do not, the hon. gentleman from Mus- 
koka (Mr. O’Brien) ought to propose an expression of 
regret that the Government have not proposed its repeal; 
but if the Government agree with the hon. member for 
North Lanark (Mr, Jamieson), they ought to propose the 
amendments which are necessary to the measure, and ought 
to assume the responsibility of carrying them through that 
House through which alone it will be carried by the aid 
and support of the Government. 


Mr. FREEMAN. I beg to say to the hon. gentleman 
who has just sat down that he has been talking as though 
he had made a motion in this House tending to prohibition 
or tothe amendment of the Scott Act. 1 never heard of 
such a motion from him, If he had done so, I certainly 
should have voted for it; I could not have voted against it; 
but, if 1 understood properly what he proposed, he wanted 
some one else to take it up, he wanted the Government to 
take it up. Now that is a very nice way for people to get 
rid of doing a thing they do not like to do themselves, to 
call upon somebody else to do it. Had the hon, member for 
Bothwell taken up these resolutions, had he made that 
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motion before the House, he would have found every tem- 
perance man on this side of the House with him. Now, he 
says that the First Minister can have this House to follow 
him wherever he chooses. I wonder if anybody follows the 
hon. member for Bothwell. What did he do the other night 
when he wanted to press the Government to do that which 
they did not wish to take upon themselves? Hon. gentle- 
men opposite voted solid for him, if I recollect correctly. 
Certainly some of them are not temperance men; they do 
not generally vote with us upon this temperance question, 
but they followed him because he was their leader for the time 
being, they followed him just as closely as any body of men 
could follow their leader. Why, then, does he find fault when 
we follow our leader? But what he says with regard to the 
following on this side is not the case, I mean to say dis- 
tinetly and emphatically that the statements made in that 
regard are wholly incorrect. Now, I wish to say a word 
with regard to my vote on that occasion. The hon. gentle- 
man tries to mystify the matter very much, I was at the 
Dominion Alliance the day on which the hon. member for 
Bothwell brought in his resolution. L formed one of the 
committee on legislation, and as we sat at the table the 
question arose whether we should press this matter upon 
the Government, and the committee decided that the 
Government should not be asked to take that question in 
hand, but that the hon. member for Lanark (Mr, Jamieson) 
should take it in hand. That was the position of that com- 
mittee of the Dominion Alliance. And we could do nothing 
else. If we wanted to act like men at all in the matter, 
after having decided that was the course we should pursue 
in this House, it was our duty to pursue that course, and we 
did it, At the same time, if the hon, gentleman for Both- 
well had stepped in and taken the matter out of the hands 
of the hon. member for Lanark, I daresay the hon. member 
for Lanark would not have found any great fault ; I am sure 
he would not, and that he would have voted for him, But the 
hon. member for Bothwell did not do that, and now he is 
trying to get into the position of a leader of the temperance 
party in this House, asif he had doneall that wasto be done, 
and that we were faithless because we did not follow him. Ido 
not know the hon, gentleman’s record upon this temper- 
ance question, but I cannot learn anything of it that would 
lead me to follow him very closely. I have made enquiries 
and I have asked: “ What position has the hon. member 
for Bothwell occupied in this temperance reform for the 
last 50 years?” Isaid: “ Did you ever know him to bea 
foremost man; what has he done; has he stood out vpon 
the platform and vindicated the cause of temperance when 
we had scores and hundreds of just such men as the hon. 
member for Muskoka (Mr, O’Brien) opposed to us? When 
we had all the ability of the land opposed to us, when we 
were weak, few and despised? Did the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills) then stand up with us? But, today 
Sir, when it has become somewhat fashionable, he wants to 
make favor with us. And, Sir, no man in the country 
would hail him quicker than myself as one of our leaders if 
he would come out with us heart and soul and not stand in 
the position so many hon. gentlemen stand in to-day, saying : 
“I am a very temperate man, only, mark you, I am 
not a fanatic.” Those kind of men had better stand away 
from us. I think the hon. member for Muskoka (Mr. 
O’Brien) takes a much more creditable course than 
some others. He says: “I am opposed to you, 
I am opposed to your pulpits, I am opposed to your 
ministers, I am opposed to your women societies,” and I do 
not know but that he is opposed to the women also. When 
we deal with that hon. gentleman we know where we are. 
Now, Sir, I will come to the point in hand. I beg to say to 
hon. gentlemen that I am not here to make sport for 
anybody. lam arguing in the cause of justice and right, 
I am arguing for what I believe is of more importance to 
this country than any thing that has ever been before this 


Parliament, I believe this prohibition cause is one upon 
which the prosperity of this country in a large measure 
depends. The lives of hundreds of people are hanging upon 
this very question. There are thousands of orphans to-day 
that are crying for bread because of this rum traffic which 
we are denouncing, and it is not to me a cause for mirth, at 
all events. It is a cause that is today making the hearts of 
many men and women to grieve, and making them to bow 
their heads in anguish. Now, in relation to this Tomper- 
ance Act, there are some hon. gentlemen who wish to hurl 
their shafts against prohibition. We will not quarrel with 
the hon. gentlemen about the word “temperance.” We 
know what the meaning of the word “ temperance” is, but 
the total abstainers have adopted that word by which their 
principles of total abstinence are understood. I hope 
hon, gentlemen will not find too much fault with us 
about that. We say distinctly that by temperance 
we mean total abstinence; if they do not, we will not 
quarrel with them. But they do not mean the same 
kind of temperance that we mean. I say that when they 
hurl their shafts of ignominy and ridicule at the Canada 
Temperance Act, I beg them to remember that we do not 
think them at all damaging to the cause of prohibition. 
Now, because of the repeal of the Canada Temperance Act 
in several counties of Ontario, they tell us that we must 
collapse, that this whole temperance reform of ours must 
go back, that we are defeated. Sir, I do not think so at all. 
For my part I am very little discouraged from the fact that 
these seven counties have repealed the Act. You have to 
remember that a few years ago they adopted the Act by a 
large majority, and they are only to-day going back to 
where they were before. Now, what has the Canada Tem- 
perance Act done since it was first brought into operation? 
The House will bear in mind that it was not forced on any 
county, it cannot be forced on any county, or on any 
section of the people, or on any riding, as you call counties 
in Ontario. Any county that chooses to adopt the Scott 
Act, will do so; and any county that prefers not to adopt 
it, will not do so; so it is altogether a local option Act. 
But what has it done during the last eight years ? 
Nova Scotia has 18 counties and one city, of which 
13 counties have adopted the Act. New Brunswick 
has 14 counties and two cities, of which ten counties 
and two cities have adopted the Act, Manitoba has five 
counties and one city, of which two counties have adopted 
the Act. Prince Edward Island has three counties and one 
city, all of which have adopted the Act. Ontario has 
thirty-eight counties and union of counties and 11 cities, 
of which 25 counties and two cities have adopted the 
Act; one of these has repealed it. Quebec has 56 
counties and four cities, five counties of which have adopted 
the Act. British Columbia has five parliamentary constitu- 
encies, none of which have adopted the Act. In all, up the 
present time, 81 cities and vounties have voted upon the Scott 
Act, and 63 have adopted it. Nine counties and cities voted 
twice and five three times, making an aggregate of 95 
contests, out of which we have been victorious in 73. 
I do not think we need be ashamed of this showing or that 
it should cause us to be much discouraged. The leaders and 
friends of the liquor traffic in getting seven counties to 
repeal the Act have not so very much of which to boast, 
Let them crow and rejoice, but I think rejoicing will not be 
for any great period, I have examined the leading papers 
of the Upper Province, the exponents of public opinion, the 
Globe, the Mail, the Hmpire, and also the Montreal Gazette, 
and I fail to find any of those papers attribute the repeal ofthe 
Act to a falling off in temperance sentiment throughout the 
Dominion or in those individual counties. They gave various 
reasons, and all through there are political reasons mixed up 
with others. The Globe points out that it is due to the 
abominable Franchise Act ; then the roads were bad and the 
farmers could not get in to vote, and such reasons, Papers 
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on the other side gave other reasons. The Ontario Govern- 


wants a prohibitory law; I believe such is necessary to put 


ment was said to be false, and they had the appointment of down this terrible evil of drunkenness. I am not going into 


the officials, who were said to have done all they could to 
prevent the Act from being carried out—and thus political 
prejudices seem to prevail. 
cause, but in no case have I seen it stated that the Act was 
repealed because of decline in the temperance sentiment. 
The hon. member for Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien) said that the 
Act had never been enforced. Let ussee how it has been 
enforced in one county at all events. In Hast Simcoe, ac- 
cording to a statement of the convictions and fines imp sed 
in the license district of Hast Simcoe, between the lst day 
of May, 1886, and 7th April, 1888, the amount of fines im- 
posed was $4,950, number of convictions 96. Probable gain 
to the county $2,263, If there were 96 convictions in that 
county it was surely a good attempt to enforce the Act. 
Dundas county was prepared to carry out the Act, and it 
has done so with beneficial effect. Iread: 


‘¢ The Scott Act is being vigorously carried out in this county at 
present, and is having a very beneficial effect. The efficient enforce- 
ment of the Act during the past few months will greatly help the tem- 
perance people in the coming contest for repeal. Mrs. Rocksy-ault, of 
Irene, a noted character, has been fined for two convictions of the Act 
and it is expected she will be brought up fora third offence in a short 
time. She has bec me thoroughly frightened and has promised faith- 
fully to break the law no more’ This lady has been selling whisky in 
defiance of law for a number of years. Before the Scott Act came in 
force she sold without a license in defiance of the Crooks’ Act, but man- 
aged to escape detection, although an honest attempt was made by the 
license inspector to convict her.’ 


Here is a fair test as between officers of the Scott Act and 
officers of the license law. It would appear that an old 
offender under license law, who could not be got hold of, 
had been got hold of by the Scott Act officers. I have a 
number of other cases with which I will not, however, 
weary the House. A casual examination will show that 
there has been a good deal of enforcement of the Scott Act. 
There have been difficulties in the way. I am not pre- 
pared to give an opinion in regard to some counties, but the 
temperance body of the Dominion will not regard the 
repeal vote in the different counties during the week as a 
matter to discourage them. On the other hand, I believe 
the defeat will nerve them to renewed effort. Of what 
material do hon. gentlemen think temperance men are 
made when they express the opinion with pleasure that 
since these reverses the temperance movement is finished ? 
They mistake the character of the men altogether. When 
we had but a handful of men fighting for this reform, when 
we had fashion against us, when we had, tosomoe extent, the 
pulpit against us and the leading men of the country 
against us, when strong appetites and habits were agaiust 
us much more than they are now, we fought the battle of 
temperance. We contended for those principles, and to-day 
we can hardly find a man who does not want to be acknow- 
ledged as a temperance man, and to-day the great ma- 
jority of the people are in favor of prohibition, and, instead 
of being frightened out of our senses by the repeal of the 
Scott Act in those counties, the next effort that will be 
made will be an effort to obtain total prohibition, I for one 
feel that such is necessary. As a prohibitionist of some 
years standing, and J believe an honest friend of the cause, 
I believe that in order to be successful we must have the 
body of the electors behind us, we must have a large mea- 
sure of public sympathy with us, the people must be with 
us in this work if we are going to succeed in prohibition, 
and it will be a question for the temperance reformers seri- 
ously to consider whether the people are so fully at their 
backs as to enable them to press for a prohibitory measure. 
If not, then I advise them to go on in the same way as they 
have been going and to use such efforts and appliances as 
they have been using, and which have brought them up to 
their present grand position, Let us rely more on moral 
effort and less upon law, But I believe this country 
Mr, FREEMAN, 


It is difficult to get at the real | 


the consideration of this evil, I might show that this evil 
is now sapping the very life of this country, how the use of 
liquor in the old country is destroying 28 per cent, of the 
valuable lives there; and that the lives in this Dominion are 
being destroyed iv proportion by it. I could show how it 
is destroying the families of the people, how it is bringing 
discord into the homes of the people which should repre- 
sent heaven. I could show these facts but they do not enter 
into this question, All we ask to-night is to obtain amend- 
ments to the Scott Act which are necessary to make it 
effective in the different counties throughout the Dominion 
in which it is now in operation. The complaint against the 
Scott Act is that it is not really enforced, There have been 
many difficulties in the way of its enforcement. I need not 
enumerate them but some provisions are found for the 
removal of them in the Bill the hon. member for Lanark 
(Mr. Jamieson) has introduced. We ask this House to give 
us those amendments and if the Scott Act with those 
amendments cannot be worked then perhaps other counties 
will repeal it. Let us do what we can for those amendments, 
Lappeal to every man who desires to see the drinking 
habits of the country lessened, I appeal to every man who 
desires to see good order in the country, I appeal to every 
man who wants to assist us in this good work. It isa measure 
which will not conflict with the drinking habits of any one, 
They can go and take their glass of brandy if they wish it 
and they cap go on and indulge to any extent they please. 
I appeal to you to give the temperance people the amend- 
ments to this Act which we ask for here to-night and let 
us have the Act in a workable condition. If I would turn to 
the Hansard I could show you what the Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie the then leader of the Governmentdeclared when 
he introduced the measure that he believed the sentiment 
of the country demanded it. He believed it was in answer 
to the demand of the temperance sentiment in this country, 
that he gave them the Scott Act and he also indicated it 
was but a step towards a larger and fuller measure, a mea- 
sure of prohibition. I believe that hon. gentleman desired the 
Act should be perfect, I believe it was in his heart to make 
the measure as perfect as it ought to be. From time to time 
the friends of temperance have been before Parliament 
asking for amendments, and some times they have suc- 
ceeded and more times not succeeded. While this House 
has been willing that those amendments should be passed 
they have been blocked in another chamber.’ This has 
aroused a feeling in the minds of the temperance people of 
this country which at the proper time will find such an 
expression, as will wake up in the country the slumbering 
embers of dissatisfaction that lie in the breasts of the 
people, at the action of the Legislative Chamber in this 
matter, I trust that the reasonable demands of the tem- 
perance people may not be thrown out. I hope their 
reasonable requests will be listened to and that those 
amendments will pass the House and become the law of the 
land, I do not think it necessary for me to say any- 
thing more on this subject, but before I sit down I 
would say that I regret exceedingly that there should 
have been so much political animus in this discussion, I 
have regarded it with a great deal of regret for I think 
it is possible for the two political parties in Canada 
to fight their political battles without dragging the 
temperance question into those battles. I believe that the 
Opposition will get into power just as quickly and that the 
Government will retain power just as long without drag- 
ging this temperance question into politics. I believe it 
will be wise of both political parties to let that question 
lie outside of politics altogether. Let hon. members on 
both sides of the House take hold of it as a great moral 
question, and deal with it ag a question in which we have 
all a mutual interest, and in which our families and our 
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children after us are interested. Let us cast politics aside, 
and let us vote as men of principle, let us vote as manly 
men, men who desire to see our country prosper, men who 
desire to see the evile of intemperance reduced to a mini- 
mum, men who desire to see all the floodgates of vice 
opened by the liquor traffic closed up forever and our coun- 
try prosperous whether under a Conservative or a Liberal 
Government. Let us throw aside political feelings and 
vote on this question as accountable beings, accountable to 
our children and accountable to our God. 


Mr. JAMIESON, I wish to say a few words in reply to 
the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills). The first 
statement that [ made that he had shirked a vote was made 
on the authority of Hansard, which is the official record of 
the House. Ifthe hon. gentleman examines Hansard he 
will find that it is not chere, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman will find 
my name in the Journals of the House. I told him I voted 
and he made a statement that was not true. 


Mr. JAMIESON. Both are official records recognised 
by the House. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I stated that I had voted. 


Mr. JAMIESON. I made my statement on the author- 
ity of the official Hansard. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The Hansard is not 
the official record of the votes. 


Mr, JAMIESON. There are a few remarks I would like to 
make in reply to statements made by the hon. member for 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills), statements which are as untrue 
as it is possibe for them to be. In the first place he states 
that { have supported and taken part inthe elections of 
the hon. member for South Lanark (Mr. Haggart), I wish 
to make the statement that I never cast a vote. I never 
attended a meeting, I never took part in any shape or 
form in a political content in South Lanark in my life and 
for the good reason that the hon. member for South Lanark 
(Mr. Haggart) does not require my assistance or that of 
any other outsider in order to secure his election in that 
county, so that the hon. gentleman’s statement in that 
respect is entirely without foundation. So far as my 
position in North Lanark in the local election is concerned 
I may tell the hon. gentleman that just before tho last 
local election took place there was a sort of temperance 
convention held in North Lanark. At that convention it 
was proposed that two temperance candidates should be 
put in the field—there were two in the field at that time 
and it was resolved that they should be supported. One 
Conservative moved and another seconded a motion to that 
effect, but there was not a single individual belonging to the 
Liberal party who would say he would support the man, 
The candidates for the Local House were there, they were 
quite prepared to give their support to the local candidates, 
but of course when it came to the candidate for the House 
of Commons they were not prepared to do it. 


Mr, HAGGART. That was a horse of another color. 


Mr. JAMIESON. That was a horse of another color. 
Under those circumstances we supported the man who was 
pledged to temperance legislation—just as much so as the 
Liberal candidate in the north of the county. The hon. 
gentleman pretends to ignore the Dominion Alliance, I 
am not prepared to say that the Dominion Alliance is enti- 
tled to dictate over all the members of this House or to the 
Government of this country, but when the Government, of 
which the hon. gentleman was a member, was in power in 
1878 it was not beneath his dignity toconsult the Dominion 
Alliance. In fact, I have a record in my hand, in which it 
is stated that at a meeting held in the city of Ottawaa 
draft of the Canada Temperance Act was made by a com- 


mittee of the Alliance and presented to the Government of 
which the hon. gentleman was a member. So that after all, 
the Canada Temperance Act was not framed by that Gov- 
ernment, but by a committee of the Dominion Alliance. I 
have here the Year Book of 1883, in which that is stated, 
and I believe it to be correct. Now, Sir, so far as my posi- 
tion is concerned, it is this: In 1885, at.a meeting of the 
Dominion Alliance, it was resolved to ask the Government 

of this Dominion to take charge of amendments to the 

Scott Act. It was resolved that in the event of the 

Government not doing so, I should be requested to 
do so, and to press the Bill as expeditiously as I 
possibly could. My position was this: The moment 
the Dominion Government refused to take charge of 
the amending Bill, and it as placed in my hands, I 
had to carry out the instructions given me by the 
Dominion Alliance, or throw up the measure altogether, 
My position further is this, that so long as I act on lines 
laid down by the Dominion Alliance, it does not rest with 
any hon, member in this House, or any man outside of this 
House, to charge me with inconsistency. That is my 
position, and I am satisfied I shall be backed up by every 
member of the Dominion Alliance, unless his views are dis- 
torted for party purposes. There was a statement made, I 
do not know whether on the authority of the hon. member 
for Brome (Mr, Fisher) or not. If itis, I am. only sorry, 

Mr. Speaker, that parliamentary usage will not permit me 
to characterise that statement as I would like todo. It is 
stated that in answer to an urgent request on his part that 

I should endeavor to place the Bill of which I had charge 
on Government Orders, I said I would serve my party first. 
Sir, the statement is as false as the bottomless pit; I never 

made such a statement in my life, and the hon. member 
who says so is stating—well, the House understands what 
I mean; I will not go any further. This is about all I 
have to say in reference to this matter. I do trust we shall 

reach a vote on this Bill to-night, instead of letting it stand 

over for another occasion. 


Mr. HAGGART. AsI have some remarks to make on 
this question, and, as it is evident at this late hour that we 
shall not be able to conclude this debate to-night, I beg to 
move the adjournment-of the debate. 


Mr. BAIN (Wentworth). Ido not very often interfere 
with temperance questions, but I feel that the occasion to- 
night is one, on which for once as a friend to the temper- 
ance cause, Lam entitled to say a word. Before dealing 
with the question on its merits, perhaps I may be allowed 
to refer to one or two statements that have been made by 
my hon. friend from Lanark (Mr, Jamieson) in respect to 
the action which is said to have been taken by the Dominion 
Alliance on a previous occasion. He complains that my 
hon. friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) speaks lightly of the 
Dominion Alliance, and refers to the fact that in 1878 the 
Government of which my hon. friend was a member had so 
much confidence in the Dominion Alliance that they sub- 
mitted to it the draft of the Canada Temperance Act for its 
approval. I would like to ask the hon. gentleman if he can 
refer to the time when his leader, since then, ever proposed 
any amendment to the Canada Temperance Act; and I 
would like to know when he ever got up in his place asa 
temperance man in this House, and indicated that he was 
not in party accord with his leader, when his leader 
was so systematically using his influence to prevent 
this Canada Temperance Act being amended. I say, 
so far as his position is concerned, that it ill becomes 
the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) to refer in any 
way to the action of the Dominion Alliance or of the two 
Governments as to their treatment of this question, I have 
a distinct recollection of how this question came before the 
House on that occasion. I remember how the petitions 
were poured in on us, and how this matter was urged on 
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the House and the Government from year to year; and I 
remember that when it cama to be dealt with, and when 
the temperance members of the House were asked to meet 
together and discuss the matter, we had not the face of a 
single Conservative to discuss the question or to tell us how 
the law could be put on the Statute-book or made effective ; 
but, forsooth, when they were on this side of the House 
they were the men who were urging on the Government to 
take action in this matter. Sir, it sounded to me like 
ancient history when I saw my hon. friend’s notice of an 
independent motion in favor of prohibition, and in favor of 
the Government enforcing it. Sir, just let me draw his 
attention to a resolution worded like that, and adopted by 
this House some years ago, and then ask ourselves how 
much progress these agitators have made in connection with 
this question. On the 15th of March, 1875, Mr. Schultz, 
then member for Lisgar, moved : 

‘That it is the opinion of this House that a prohibitory liquor law is 
the only effectual remedy for the evils complained of, and it is the duty of 
the Government to submit such measures for the approval of Parlia- 
ment at the earliest moment practicable.” 

That sounds very much like the motion my friend voted 
down the other day, to re-affirm the abstract principle, after 
we have had the Canada Temperance Act a few years, and 
have pleaded and implored the leadors of this House to take 
some action, not that it should be made stronger or more 
prohibitive, but made fairly operative; and now my hon. 
friend stands up and complains because we ask the Govern- 
ment to move as his friends asked the Government to move 
then. I find that on that occasion the hon. Minister ot 
Customs had something to say about this question, and I may 
say that the Government then were just like the Govern. 
ment now, a little slow to move, and the temperance men 
had to keep them up to their work. The hon. Minister of 
Customs delivered himself on that occasion in this fashion : 

“’ The House was as well prepared now as it would be ina fortnight 
hence, after sixteen caucuses had been held, to come to a direct vote 
on the subject. The country was as well prepared now as it would be 
ten years hence, to decide whether it would have a prohibitory law, for 
the question had been discussed since he was a boy, and was agitated 
every year. The question should be left with the Government to grap- 
ple with.” : 
That was the opinion of the hon. Minister of Customs when 
the difference was just this, that he was on this side of the 
House, and the Government of my hon. friend from East 
York was on that side. Now it strikes me that when our 
friends opposite talk so loudly about how they had advo 
cated this great moral principle, and what they suffered 
and endured in the cause of temperance, when it was not 
so popular as it is now, and how they regret it has been 
made a political question, would it not be much better if 
they would stiffen up their backs and say to their leader: 
We intend to support you on all political questions, but as 
the price of our support we insist that you give us, not pro- 
hibitory legislation, but that you make the law fairly 
workable. If they would do this instead of coming down 
here to throw dust in the eyes of the people with these 
motions which mean nothing and saying it is a great 
pity a question of this kind should have been made 
a football of in the political arena, we might have 
some confidence in their protestations. I was amused 
at the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Freeman) 
when he expressed his regret that a great moral question 
like this should have been made a political question and 
declared that the Government ought to initiate legislation 
of this kind He forgets that when his friends were out of 
office and when hon. gentlemen on this side of the House 
showed their faith and their principles by passing legislation, 
imperfect and contradictory, I admit, but at the moment 
the best that could be had, not one of hon. gentlemen opposite 
lifted a little finger to help them to improve the details of 
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these hon. gentlemen to-day say to us that this should not be 
made a political question. I tell you, Sir, if the electorate 
would just stiffen the backs of these representatives by 
telling them instead of being Tories first and temperance 
men afterwards, you must be temperance men first, or we 
will leave you at the next elections and put honest men 
at your place, who willdisplay more zeal than simply move 
resolutions that it is the duty of the Government to pass 
prohibitory legislation, and thus quietly strangle out 
of existence the temperant sentiment by your do-nothing 
policy, we would finda change in their mode of conduct, 
There is another gentleman who holds his position in this 
House to the stand he took at one time in connection with 
the temperance movement, I do not wish for a moment to 
throw discredit on a public man who, in the early days of 
his public life, advocated temperance principles and was 
paid for his advocacy; that is perfectly legitimate. But 
let me quote a few of the sentences which the hon. the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries uttered in 1885, when 
discussing one of the Bills which the hon, member for 
Lanark has brought up so often in the House that he has 
grown hoary and grey, and yet they are just as far from 
becoming the law of the land as when he first took them 
in hand. The hon. the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
had a little tiff with the hon, member for Cornwall (Mr. 
Bergin) who presides over the Factory Act, which is another 
measure that is a long time coming to maturity, and there 
was a little feeling as to which should come first, but 
finally the Factory Act had to stand back. The hon, the 
Minister of Marine said, and his words express exactly my 
sentiments, and I should have honored the man who had 
uttered such sentiments and stand by them: 

“Tn the first place it is necessary, in order to carry out the good faith 
of Parliament, which was shown first in the enactments passed in 1878, 
and which was equally shown by making the law stronger in 1883, under 
which two pledges the people on 71 different occasions have come up to 
vote on this Act, and carried it in 59 by large majorities. Of those 
counties and cities which have adopted the Act, over 40 will be under 
its operation from lst May, this year—and are looking to this Parlia- 
ment—and a population of one million and a halt of people are asking 
this Parliament to do its simple duty in the premises—keep its faith— 
and take away obstructions—not which the people have placed in the 


way—but which Parliament placed in the way of the Act and undesi- 
gnedly too.’ 


Further on he continued: 


“Tf Parliament made a blunder, as in the opinion of the court of 
New Brunswick it did, and unwittingly cut away the machinery an the 
power trom under that Act, it is in the carrying out of the good taith 
which should subsist between Parliament and the people that they 
should remedy that mistake and should give to the people what was 
asked for—and what was supposed to be given—a fairly workable Act. 
That is all we ask for.” 


And again: 


‘¢ All we ack for, all the temperance people ask for, is that Parliament 
should carry out its pledged faith with a view of giving them a Canada 
Temperance Act which is made workable, and if under those conditions 
it proves a failure, the temperance people will be the first to move for 
the abolition of that law.” 


These are, to my mind, words that have the correct ring, 
They are words that indicate, as far as words can, a hearty 
and earnest belief in the duty of Parliament to promote 
temperance. There was no hesitation inthe hon. gentle- 
man saying what he then thought Parliament ought to do, 
But how is it that since then we have heard no more of 
these ardent utterances in favor of Parliament taking some 
action, This was on the 8th of April, 1885, and some 
time in December, 1885, the hon. gentleman became Minis- 
ter of Marine. Is it possible that the yoke was so tight 
around his neck that he is no longer able to give utterance 
to those noble sentiments on behalf of the very cause that 
warmed him into existence and made a man of him. I re- 
spect a man who honestly changes his opinions, but I 
despise a man who sells himself for position and goes back 


that measure. On the contrary, it had to be passed in the | on the men who warmed him into public life. How and in 


teeth of their active hostility or neutral opposition. Yet 
Mr. Bain (Wentworth). 


what view has the legislation of the Government with re- 
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Alliance for the purpose of improving thé Act? No; it 


came from the desire of the Government to grasp the power | week, and then it passed for another week, and 1 do 


vested in the Local Legislatures and control the licenses for 
the purpose of giving a strokeat the Premier of Ontario,who 
stood in the way of the ambitions of hon, gentlemen opposite. 
It was through that action, is was not by avy accidental 
circumstance, it was by the very decided action of the 
majority of this House that that decision became a matter 
of law in New Brunswick, which my hon, friend mourned 
on that occasion, and, as far asI know, has gone on mourn- 
ing from that day onwards, until the Supreme Court said it 
was to be swept from the Statute-book and it was not 
worth the paper it was written on. My hon. friends are 
never done Jamenting about the difficulties which surround 
the carrying out of this Act. Iam inclined to join with 
them in tha: lament as long as they retain their present 
position. Ido not find any fault with the leader of the 
Government for not doing better in regard to this Act, 
when he finds that the men around him who profess to 
support it do not stand up to their principles better than 
that, when he knows that they will get down on their 
knees whenever they are told to get down. I think I 
would do the same thing myself. Ii I knew that, when I 
said to my temperance friends, I do not think it is very 
handy for me to do this now, and you had better postpone 
it, they would be only too happy to postpone it, I think | 
would act that way myself, in view of those on the other 
side of the question. The liquor element is a great element 
in this country, and the Premier must consider it. Whea 
we had to fight for our rights, we bad to fight, and I may 
say that anything that has rallied against the Scott Act is 
nothing to the future, but is simply the kindling of a great 
fire. But, when the Premier knows that, whenever he says 
to those hon. gentlemen, get down and be still, they will get 
down and be still, it is not likely that he will do anything 
to rouse them. It certainly does not lie in the mouth of my 
hon. friend from North Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) to speak 
about the wonderful actions of the Dominion Alliance, when 
they have accepted so meekly their treatment by the Gov- 
ernment. I was once foolish enough to go on a deputation 
to the Premier. The Dominion Alliance got it into their 
heads that this Act was not in good working order. No 
doubt there was something in that, and I was told—ior I 
was not present at the meeting—that they had appointed a 
deputation to wait on the Government, You see, they had 
got accustomed to the Government paying attention to their 
statements, and they thought that, when our Conservative 
friends came into office, they would also have some respect for 
them, and I was told, we are going to wait on the Government, 
and we want you to go, as we want to have a delegation from 
the Alliance which will be non-political. I notice that they are 
very particular nowaday on the non-political question. How- 
ever, | remember we made a great, big deputation. We 
filled the Premier’s room so full that we had to stand up 
quite close against him, and there was scarcely room for 
my hon. friend the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, who 
was the mouthpiece of the deputation on that occasion, to 
say what he was instructed to say. I never was a wor- 
shipper of that hon. gentlemansince he stumped my county 
in the temperance interest against me, but I must say that 
on that occasion he presented the cause of the Dominion 
Alliance with moderation and firmness and definiteness 
and brevity, and I thought our cause was well put, and I 
thought the Premier, as [ believe he always is on these 
occasions, was very courteous to us, very courteous. So I 
thought our deputation was going to do something, and I 
remember that the Premier just simply said, in a non-com- 
mitial sort of way: It seems reasonable that an Act which 
is on the Statute-book of the country, and is not fairly work- 
able, should be made so, I thought that looked reasonable, 
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ard to temperance been introduced? Did it come to pass | 
y the Government consulting the Dominion Temperance , 
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and I thought our spokesman had put our case in such a 
fashion as to convince even the Premier. We went away 
saying that we woald hear sbout it. Well, it passed for a 


not know how others felt, but I began to feel that 
we had been sold, and I felt indignant when I 
saw that, in another branch of the Legislature, the 
leader of the Government there indicated that they did not 
intend to take any action in regard to the amendments to 
the Canada Temperance Act. If those hon, gentlemen oppo- 
site knew the indignation which existed, or felt it them- 
selves, I think they would have constituted themselves at 
once another deputation and would have told the Premier 
formally that they were in earnest, that they believed 
these amendmenis were necessary, and that, in the glow- 
ing words of my hon. friend, it was necessary to keep faith 
with the people and to make this Act workable. But, as 
usual, they got down on their knees and accepted the situa- 
tion, and from that time downwards,the Dominion Alliance 


and our friends who support the Government, have lost 


their grip on the temperance question, and from that time 
it was simply that they must do as the Government saw fit. 
I do not blame the Government, but I say the men who 
professed to have temperance principles made a great mis- 
take. Their knees were too weak, and the result has cer- 
tainly justified the statement of the leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate. Again, we find the Dominion 
Alliance, though, may be, they might have overtaken 
the Government by the exercise of some firmness, sending 
another deputation in 1886, suggesting a readjustment of 
the fines. I did not go on the deputation that time, 
but the published report is to the effect thatthe Dominion 
Alliance sent another deputation to my friend the Premier 
to urge certain reasons why there should be readjustment 
of the fines and penalties imposed under the Canada Tem- 
perance Act. Did they succeed any better than before ? 
Let the Order in Council of the 15th December, 1886, show, 
in which, instead of travelling in the direction the deputa- 
tion asked, the Government travelled in exactly the opposite 
direction. But I did not hear that the Dominion Alliance 
protested. My friend from Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) may 
have protested, but he did not vote that way, and the man 
who protests, and then votes for those against whom he has 
protested, does not amount to much, no matter on which 
side of the House he is. I do not think the Government, on 
the whole, have treated the Alliance with the degree of 
consideration to which they have been entitled, but, as the 
Alliance have accepted it, I think that justifies the Govern- 
ment, and they are simply getting the treatment they 
deserve, I think the ground taken by my friend the Minister 
of Customs in connection with the temperance legislation of 
the country was the correct one. I think it is simply 
trifling with the temperance sentiment of this country, 
and casting dustin the eyes of the electors for any private 
member of this House to go on year after year introducing 
an Act as my hon, friend from Lanark (Mr, Jamieson) has 
been doing, professing to amend the Canada 'l'emperance 
Act. They may go on in that way till doomsday, they may 
go on until that Actis greyhaired, without getting any 
further. I want to quote here an authority high up in the 
temperance ranks, an authority so high up that, every time 
these gentlemen have anything to do, they put him in the 
seat of honor and get him to preside over them, That au- 
thority is Senator Vidal, who, as an hon. member near me 
states, is the president of the Alliance. I know he has been 
identified nominally with temperance ever since I can re- 
member, as president, figure head, and general showman, 
and all this kind of thing; but I never heard of his voting 
against the Government, and until a man’s faith is strong 
enough to lead him to do that, through a sense of right, I 
tell you, Mr. Speaker, the temperance reform is not going 
to make much progress. Now, the occasion I refer to was 
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one on which the Premier introduced an Act to amend this | tired with the fruitless attempts to coax a Government not 


Canada Temperance Act. It appeared that the original 
Act was defective in this respect, that the courts 
held that where there were no licenses in exist- 
ence in a county, the Canada Temperance Act could 
not come into effect, for the simple reason that there was 
no time on which licenses expired, and the court apparently 
held that where there was no licenses to expire, the Act 
never could come into force, The Premier did agree to 
introduce legislation, and that was amended at his instance. 
Now, in looking over the Senate Report the other day I 
find some remarks delivered by Senator Vidal, on the 4th 
April, 1884, in connection with the amendment I have re- 
ferred to. I may say, by-the-by, that the Premier, in 
introducing that matter to the House, made this remark: 
“Tt is quite clear that so long as the Act is on the Statute- 
book it should be made workable.” A very good senti- 
ment, but unfortunately the active operation of that senti- 
ment stopped at about the time he got this amendment 
passed, and he pursued a retrograde course, or rather, as 
he expressed himself the other day, he did not know the 
Act required any amendments now. But on this occasion 
the hon. Senator alluded to spoke as follows:— 

‘“Very earnest letters came to us from Nova Scotia saying we must if 
possible obtain this amendment. We told them what has turned out to 
be the case that immediately on the introduction of the Bill in either 
House in all probability these would be an amendment offered to the 
Act by some opponent, which while professing to be friendly to it would 
really be fatal to its very existence. A conference of the members 
interested was held and we came to this conclusion: That it was no use 
for any private member to introduce a Bill of this nature. Thereisa 
moral certainty that ifit is done by ® private member it will just meet 
the fate which has attended former efforts to obtain such an amendment.”’ 
Now, these are sentiments utiered by the gentleman who is 
to-day president of the Dominion Temperance Alliance. 
Since 1854 have the appointments to the Senate, with one 
solitary exeeption, been likely to favor prohibitory legisla. 
tion or have they been the reverse? Every child in the 
country knows, every temperance man in the country 
knows, how grieved he was when certain of those appoint- 
ments were made—with one exception from Toronto. They 
felt, so far as the Senate was concerned, that it was hostile 
to that class of legislation formally, and that that hostility 
was being reinforced by recent additions to the Senate. Yet, 
so hopeless was the position in 1884 that Senator Vidal, an 
active temperance man, then openly and avowedly expressed 
the opinion that it was utterly useless to attempt to carry 
legislation through the House unless it was a Government 
mea-ure. He went on to say: 

‘* Between 20 and 30 members of Parliament waited on Sir John and 
his collegues, stated their case and this Bill wag the result. Mr. Wark 
enquired if it was a Government measure. Mr. Vidal said: This is what 
we understood because if it was introduced by a private member it 


would fail, and our only object in going to the Government to ask them 
to introduce a measure was that it should be a Government meagure.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, could wurds be more distinct than that? Here 
was a man who knew of what he spoke, a man who has 
been in the inside centre of the temperance reform, and 
knew all that has been going on in connection with tem- 
perance ever since I have known anything of the temper- 
ance cause. Yet, here was a man, in 1884, who had been a 
consistent supporter of this Government and a life-long 
Conservative, who said that it is utterly idle to attempt to 
pass legislation in this House unless it is a Government 
measure. Yet we find the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. 
Jamieson) going on from year to year, with the consent of 
this very Alliance of which this Senator is the head in this 
country, introducing legislation and expecting to get it 
passed. Now, Sir, 1 say it is an insult to the temperance 
men of Canada, it is an insult to the thousands of Conserva- 
tive temperance men, because there are thousands of them, in 
spite of their political proclivities, who honestly believe that 
temperance laws could be enforced if they had a fair chance. 
and, Sir, to-day we see the result. Worried, worn, badgered, 
Mr, Bain (Wentworth). 


in sympathy with the cause, the result has been that on 
every resent occasion on which the repea! of the Scott Act 
has been submitted to the electorate in counties where 
three years ago it was carried by large majorities, those 
men have, by their vote, censured the Government and 
those temperance men that have idly stood by and allowed 
that Act to be killed by its own friends in this House, TF 
said to my Conservative temperance friends at home: You 
do not need to leave the ranks of your own party, get your 
temperance representation made perfect, just set on the 
backs of the caadidates you put in the field, and tel] them 
you are in earnest.” Did we not havea sample of that a 
year ago in this House? Look at the enormous vote that 
was cast to keep the Scott Act in existence, but the moment 
you undertook to amend it, that vote dwindled down until 
they were prepared to do anything rather than amend 
that Act. That showed tbat there were a lot of men in 
this House who knew full well that if they expressed 
openly their convictions on this matter, they dared 
not go back and face their constituents, or they would 
have beon put to the right-about face. Yet thisis the way 
this measure has been played with until the temperance 
sentiment of the country is worn out, and today after all 
this disappointment, the resalt will probably be that the 
moment the Scott Act is submitted i» these other counties 
it will be repealed, and then tem;erance men will be driven 
to another long and arduous fight to bring the Act ap to 
that position where the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
says it could be made fairly workable; then ifit had proved 
a failure, all parties would have had agreed that it was 
desirable to repeal it. But now, baffled, wearied, betrayed, 
by the very men who professed to be their friends in Par- 
liament, temperance men are left with an Act unworkable, 
and confronted with every obstacle that can be put in their 
way. Yet they come here, year after year, introducing this 
legislation. I say, Mr. Speaker, it is time the covering was 
torn off this class of legislation. Let us have some attempt 
at honestly dealing with this question. Sir, [ have stood up 
in this House very little to open my mouth in connection 
with the temperance question, but when I came here at an 
early date I made up my mind to be found on the side of 
temperance always, and I hope I shall always be found 
there, whether it is pleasing or displeasing to hon. gentle- 
man on either side of the House. All I have to say is this: 
That I expect to be a friend of the temperance cause in the 
country and in this House when the people shall wake up 
to the fact that they need to send men of better timber on 
the Conservative side than ever they have sent here yet, or 
else we will never get prohibition. J say, in so far as the 
operation of the Crooks Act is concerned in Ontario, the 
temperance people have no reason to be discouraged with 
the movement of temperance sentiments in the country. I 
say there is a steady, solid growth of sentiment in the 
country in the direction of restriction, aud in the direction 
of reducing the consumption of liquor. I say it is a matter 
of extreme regret that this Act should not have been put 
in a fairly workable position. Let me draw your attention 
to one feature in connection with that much abused Act, 
called the Crooks Act, but which now even liquor men ex- 
tol to the heavens as a grand matter. I had the curiosity 
to look into the report of the Ontario Government the 
other day to see what were the results in connection with 
the reduction of licenses and the general enforce- 
ment of that Act. I find that in 1875, when 
that legislation was initiated, there were 4,793 tavern licenses 
issued in the Province of Ontario, and 1,307 shop licenses. 
In the next ten years ending 1885 when only one or two. 
counties had adopted the Act and when the whole country 
was still operating under the Crooks License Act, we find 
that the licenses had been reduced to 3,252 tavern licenses 
and 675 shop licenses, being a reduction of more than one 
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licenses and about one-third in tavern licenses 
issued in the various counties of the Province. In connec. 
tion with this matter the temperance sentiment of the 
country has shown itself by a steady restriction of the 
licenses in counties that have not adopted the Canada Tem- 
perance Act, and to-day, as a consequence, public temper- 
ance sentiment is healthier and firmer in those counties than 
where the Canada Temperance Act has been enforced in a 
demoralised manner by the base neglect of its friends in 
the House, where it has been placed in a position such as 
to disgust its friends, and which has resulted in either one or 
two things as shown by the recent vote: either that its 
supporters were disgustsd and stayed away from the polls, or 
else they took no interest in the matter. I believe in temper- 
ance legislation, at all events I should like to see a fair 
trial made; but I feel that the temperance sentiment of the 
country has been seriously misrspresented by many of the 
members of the House who have pretended to represent it, 
and while I can echo the sentiment of the hon. member for 
Queen’s. N.S. (Mr. Freeman) that the question should be 
lifted out of the political arena, [ tell that hon. gentleman 
that he and his friends have done more to discourage and 
damn the temperance cause by temperance legislation 
during the last four or five years than all the acts of the 
liquor dealers during the last twenty years put together. 

Mr. FISHER. After the remarks of the hon. member for 
Wentworth (Mr. Bain) it is not necessary for me to deal 
with this question at any length ; but the hon. member for 
Lanark (Mr, Jamieson) a little while ago made some 
remarks in regard to myself to which I must say a few 
words. I have alluded this evening to what the hon. gentle- 
man has said as to the occurrences atthe meeting last year 
to which he is so fond of alluding. Iam not going to take 
up the time of the House at this late hour by repeating this 
statement. The hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) a 
little while ago said this is a question of veracity between 
he and [. I should prefer to believe it is merely a 
question of memory, and I do not wish to impute motives 
to the hon. member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson). 


Mr. JAMIESON. I do not recollect stating it wasa 
question of veracity. 


Mr. FISHER. I understood so. I have already stated 
this evening my remembrance of those occurrences, and 1 
have no reason to change that statement one whit or one 
iota. That may have been, as I said, a question of memory 
between the hon. gentleman and myself, but in regard to 
what the hon. member for Lanark has said about the hon. 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) and his vote and action 
in this House upon this question, that is not a question of 
memory at all, but I regret to say emphatically a question 
of fact. The hon, member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) a 
little while ago said that the hon. member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) did not vote on that occasion last year. The 
hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), interrupting him, 
stated he did vote, and according to the rules of the House, 
after that denial of the hon. member for Bothwell, 
it was the duty of the hon. member for Lanark (Mr, 
Jamieson) to have accepted the hon. gentleman’s 
statement and withdrawn the assertion he made in 
regard to the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills). 
He did not do so. But a few minutes afterwards 
the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) placed the record 
of the Journals before the House showing that his name 
was in each one of the divisions. The hon. member for 
Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) ought then, I say, to have with- 
drawn his statement. But no; he then tried to hide him- 
self under what he said was contained in the record of the 
Hansard, and he said that the Hansard record, which TI hold 
under my hand, and which is exactly the same volume as 


the hon. gentleman had under his hand, did not contain the 


name of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills). I have 
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here the four votes that took place on 13th June last, and 
in every one of those votes, in the same volume which the 
hon. member for Lanark had, appeared the name of the 
hon, member for Bothwell ( Mr. Mills). 

Mr, JAMIESON. I beg the hon. gentleman’s pardon ; 
itis not so. It does not appear on the main motion. 

Mr. FISHER. I will read the record, and it will show 
what was the statement when he had this volume under his 
hands, and when he professed to appeal to this volume and 
to quote it. First, there is the vote on the amendment of 
Mr. Cargill, which was for a repeal of the Scott Act. 
Under nays I find the name of Mr. Jamieson, and further 
down the name of Mr. Mills (Bothwell). 


Mr. JAMIESON. Yes; I said so. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No; you said I did not vote. 


Mr. FISHER. The Hansard report to-morrow will per- 
haps show what the hon. gentleman said. 

Mr. JAMIESON. The hon. gentleman has an extraordi- 
nary memory. I said that he voted on the amendment, but 
when it came to the main motion his name did not appear, 
That is what I said. 
| Mr, FISHER. If the hon, gentleman will weigh a little 
| more carefully what he is saying, he will find that I will be 
able to prove that he is wrong even in that statement, 

Mr. JAMIESON. 
out, 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I told you my name appeared 
in the Jouraals of the House, 
Mr. FISHER, Thenext amendment is that of Mr. Girou- 
ard, and I find Mr. Mills (Bothwell) voting there. 
| 


Mr. HAGGART. That is correct; he said so, 

Mr. FISHER, Again, there is the amendment I moved 
myself, which was to obviate a vote upon the amendment of 
Mr. Sproule in reference to compensation. I find there also 
Mr, Jamieson and Mr, Mills again voted on the same side. 

Mr. JAMIESON, Turn to the next division. 

Mr, FISHER. In the division on the main motion as 


amended I find among the yeas Mr. Jamieson and among 
the nays Mr. Mills (Bothwell). 


Mr. JAMIESON. I beg your pardon. If that is so, I 
I examined it carefully and I 


I appeal to Hansard when it comes 


am certainly mistaken, 
could not find it. 


Mr. FISHER, I regret that the hon. member for Lanark 
(Mr. Jamieson) should have allowed himself to make such 
a statement impugning the veracity of the hon. member 
for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) in this House on such a cursory 

‘examination of the record as he evidently made. 


Mr. JAMIESON. And other members examined it 
with me. 


Mr. FISHER. Then the hon. gentleman was in very 
' bad company. 
4 


| Mr. JAMIESON. Will the hon, gentleman pass the 
book across here ? 


Mr. FISHER. It was the duty of the hon. member for 
Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) to have accepted the statement of 
‘ the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr, Mills) ; bat instead of 


doing so, he chose to deny it and even to deny the state- 
ment of the records of the House, 


Mr. HAGGART. Send it over ; let us see if it is there, 


Mr. FISHER. I will not continue this controversy any 
tae I will simply say this in reference to the motion 


the hon, member for Muskoka (Mr. O Brien) now before 
the House, that the Bill be not now read the second time, 
but that it be read this day six months. I must say I am 
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surprised that the hon. member for Muskoka should have 
made this motion. He is a member who, I believe, has the 
courage of his convictions. I believe he sincerely desires 
to see the Scott Act repealed. I believe he is also glad to 
see that in hisown county the Scott Act has been repealed, 
and he desires to see it removed from the Statute-book ; 
but if the Act is to remain on the Statute-book he should be 
willing to make it as perfect as possible. Even those 
opposed in principle to the Act should allow us on this 
occasion to amend it. I have but one further remark to 
make in connection with the statement made by the hon. 
member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) this evening, that the 
action of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) was 
contrary to the declared opinion of the Dominion Alliance. 
I cannot allow that to go forth as being the truth in regard 
to the Dominion Alliance. They have made no utterance 
and passed no resolution whatever in that regard. 
Neither the member for Lanark (Mr. Jamieson) nor any of 
the other gentlemen who sit on the other side of the House 
made a motion at the Dominion Alliance condemning the 
hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills). They had not the 
courage in the Dominion Alliance to object to that action, 
or to say that the Dominion Alliance was against the 
motion, yet long after they come here and they emphati- 
cally state that, contrary to the desires of the Dominion 
Alliance. They have no foundation on which to make that 
statement whatever. I think I know enough of the Domin- 
ion Alliance to know that the Alliance does not pretend to 
look to itself as being ihe only exponent of temperance 
people in this country, or to insist that no temperance 
action should be taken in this House except from that 
enforcement. I may say also the Dominion Alliance 
on many occasions have made an effort to induce the 
Government to adopt the Scott Act amendments as their 
Bill, and they have invariably failed to obtain that 
action on the part of the Government. I believe 
as ] have stated over and over again in the council of the 
Dominion Alliance, that until the Government do take up 
that Bill under their protection and make it their Bill it 
cannot be law. Asa member of the Dominion Alliance 
I believe it our duty to endorse that action. I emphati 
cally deny that allthe members ofthe Dominion Alliance 
believe that this is the only way in which temperance 
legislation can be obtained in this House. The Dominion 
Alliance has made no utterance whatever on this motion 
of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) and I know 
that the hon. members opposite had no foundation what- 
ever to make the statements which they did here to-night. 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to discuss the 
question of whether the Scott Act is a good Act or not, but 
I rise to discuss the amendment of the hon. member for 
Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien). The affect of that amendment 
would be to leave things exactly as they are now and it 
would merely leave the Scott Act with all its imperfections, 
which are acknowledged by its friends and opponents and 
which we all know it possesses. If I were asked for my 
opinion on the Scott Act as it now stands I must say that 
the Scott Act at present does not nearly as much restrain 
the sale of liquor as the Crooks Act in Ontario, I think 
there is more restriction to liquor selling in Toronto under 
the Crooks Act taan there is in St. Thomas which is under 
the Scott Act. In Ottawa or in Toronto tavern keepers 
have to observe certain regulations while in St. Thomas 
where there are no licenses there are no regulations, and a 
man who sells at ali will sell any day of the week and at 
any hour of the night Saturday and Sunday. There is no 
restriction in Scott Act counties except the fear of getting 
caught. I verily believe tho Scott Act has really led rather 
to an increase than a decrease in the consumption of liquor 
in the county which I have the honor to represent and in 


the city of St. Thomas, the county town. This failure of 
> Mr, FisHer, 


the Scott Act is not due to any failure on the part of the local: 
officers. The inspector for West Elgiu, which includes. 
the city of St. Thomas, is one of the most devoted 
temperance men and prohibitionists in the country. 
He has been frequently complimented by different 
temperance bodies for his strenuous efforts to enforce 
the Act and he has secured a great many convictions, 
but at the same time the sale of liquor goes on more- 
freely there than it does in Ottawa to-day. That is 
my impression of the Scott Act as it stands. I do not see 
how I can vote for the motion of the hon. member for Mus- 

koka (Mr. O’Brien) for it does not remove this inefficient 

Act from the Statute-book, but leaves it with all its acknow- 
ledged imperfections to continue in its failure in the purpose 

for which it was intended. Neither am I sure that any 
amendments that can be made to this Act will make it 

workable; however, I think it is only fair play to give the 
supporters of the Act an opportunity to show what amend- 

ments they propose to make and to convince us, if possible, 
that those amendments will make it workable, and in real- 
ity a prohibitory liquor law. If they fail to show that it 
will make it a moral Act, [cannot support it, and I will 

vote at the third reading, but in the meantime until we see 
what the amendments proposed in the committee are, I find 

it necessary to vote for the second reading. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Before the question is put I 
jast wish to say this: 1 had very distinct recollection of my 
vote relating to the temperance question in the House last 
year. The hon. member for North Lanark said I left the 
House with the speed of a “Maud 8.” ‘Tne non, gentle- 
man had a distinct recollection of that fact. I sent out for 
the Journals of the House and I knew my vote would be 
there recorded, but the hon gentleman not was satisfied. He 
declared there was some other official record than the 
Journals, and that it was there recorded that I did not vote. 
Well, Sir, notwithstanding the Hibernianism of the hon. 
gentleman I find that even in the official report of the 
Debates my vote is there recorded, and yet the hon. gentle- 
man stood up in this House thinking that nobody else would 
examine the reports, or that we would take his statement 
for granted, and declare thatin the official reports there 
was no record of my vote, The official report has been ex- 
amined by other parties. My vote is there recorded and 
the House now sees how much credit is to be attached to a 
statement of the hon. gentleman who with a copy of the 
Hansard debates in his hand in which my vote is there re- 
corded attempts to mislead the House on this question. 


Mr. JAMIESON. I believe I have made a mistake on 
this question. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Mr. JAMIESON. As a member of Parliament and a 
gentleman it is my duty to withdraw thestatement, I am 
not the first hon. member who has made a mistake. I cer- 
tainly examined the record and other parties with me, and 
any gentleman who takes the Hansard will see how the 
mistake occurred. ‘Ihe name does not appear in order, I 
certainly made a mistake in that way and 1 wish to apo- 
logise. 

An hon. MEMBER. What about the speed of ‘ Maud S.”” 

Mr. JAMIESON. I have made my statement. 


The House divided on the motion to adjourn the debate, 


YEAS : 

Messieurs 
Bain (Soulanges), Dessaint, Madill, 
Bergeron, upont, Marshall, 
Bergin, Fiset, O’Brien, 
burdett, Grauubois, Prior, 
Burns, Guay, Putnam, 
Cargill, Haggart, Skinner, 
Carling, Hickey, Small, 


1888, 


Oaron (Sir Adolphe), 
Oimon, 

Costigan, 

Ooughlin, 

Couture, 

Daly, 

Davin, 

Denison, 


Amyot, 
Bain (Wentworth), 
Barron, : 
Borden, 
Bourassa, 
pene 

oyle, 
niles 
Brown, 
Bryson, 
Oameron, 
Carpenter, 
Oartwright (Sir Rich.), 
Casey, 
Charlton, 
Cochrane, 
Cook, 
Davies, 
De St. Georges, 
Dickinson, 
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McDougall (0. Breton), W 
y 
illan (Vaudreuil), 


Jones (Digby) 
Jones (Halifax), 
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Smith (Ontario), 
Tisdale, 
Tupper (Pictou), 


Langevin (Sir Hector), Tyrwhitt, 
Wilson (Argenteuil), 
ood (Brockville), and 


Wright.—44, 


McNeill, 

Meigs, 

Mills (Annapolis), 
Mills (rotbyrell) 
Mitchell, 
Paterson (Brant), 
Perry, 

Platt, 

Rinfret, 
Robertson, 
Roome, 

Rowand, 

Rykert, 

St. Marie, 
Scriver, 
Somerville 
Sutherland, 
Taylor, 

Therien, 
Thompson, 


Doyon, Lovitt, Trow, 

Edgar, Macdonald (Huron), Tupper (Sir Charles) 
Kisenhauer, McCulla, Tarcot, 

Ellis, McDonald (Vietoria), Wallace, 

Ferguson (Renfrew), McDougald (Pictou), Watson 

Fisher, McIntyre, White (Renfrew), 
Foster, McLelan, Wilmot, 

Freeman, McMillan (Huron), Wilson (Elgin), and 
Gauthier, McMullen, Wilson (Lennox), 
Gillmor, 


Motion to adjourn the debate negatived. 

Mr. O’BRIEN, I understand that there is a general wish 
on the part of the members that this Bill should go to the 
committee, and therefore with the consent of the House, I 
am quite willing to withdraw my motion for the six months’ 
hoist. 

Some hon. MEMBERS. No, no. 

Amendment negatived, and Bill read the second time, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agroed to; and House adjourned at 1,20 a.m. 
(Thursday.) 


Printed by MoLuan, Roeser & Oo., Parliamentary Printers, Wellington 
Street, Ottawa. 
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further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Taurspay, 26th April, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Three o’clock. 
PRAYERS. 


ACT RESPECTING THE SAFETY OF SHIPS. 


Mr. FOSTER moved first reading of Bill (No, 112) to amend 
the Revised Statutes, chap. 77, respecting the safety of 
ships. He said: The object aimed at in this Hill isto make 
greater provision for the safety of vessels, chiefly in two 
ways: first, by providing better machinery for the inspec- 
tion and surveying of vessels leaving our ports when they 
are supposed to be, or charged to be unseaworthy; and in 
the second place, it provides certain rules and precautions 
in reference to the storage of grain cargoes. 


Mr, JONES (Halifax). I would like to ask the Minister 
of Marine if it is intended to apply to sea-going vessels, or 
only to lake vessels? 


Mr. FOSTER. To sea-going vessels as well as to lake 
vessels, 


SUMMARY CONVICTIONS ACT. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved first reading of Bill (No. 
113) to amend the Summary Convictions Act. He 
said: The principal objects of this Bill are to give 
greater facilities for procuring the attendance of witnesses, 
It empowers Justices of the Peace to issue subncenas into 
other counties outside of their jurisdiction, and it likewise 
contains compulsory provisions as regards witnesses who 
fail to obey subpcenas. It likewise establishes the 
competency of witnesses in proceedings under this Act, 
notwithstanding they have a pecuniary interest, and it 
provides further for the methods of appeal. 


RESOLUTIONS REGARDING THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. In the absence of Sir 
Charles Tupper, I beg to move that the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole to-morrow to con- 
sider the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That in view of the Canadian Pacific Railway Oompany 
having agreed with the Government of Canada to relinquish, for the 
consideration and upon the conditions herein set forth, the exclusive 
povaeee ossessed by itin virtue of Article fifteen of the agreement 

etween Her Majesty and the Company, contained in the schedule to the 
Act 44th Victoria, chapter 1, it is expedient to provide that ; 
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(a) The Government of Canada will guarantee the payment of in- 
terest, until maturity, at three and a half per ceat on bonds of the Vom- 
pany to an amonnt not exceeding fitteen millions of dollars; the prin- 
cipal of such bonds to be payable not later than fifty years from their 
on and the principal and interest to be secured as hereinafter set 

orth. 

(6) Such bonds shall be secured by deed of bargain and sale to 
Trustees of all the Uompany’s title to the unsold lands forming part of 
the Company’s land grant under the said Act, and such deed shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor ia Council. 

(ec) The proceeds of the sales of the lands hereinbefore mentioned 
shall be paid over to the Government of Canada, together with any 
other sums which the Company pays over, for the purpose, to the Goy- 
ernment, and the whole shall constitute a fund which shall be held by 
the Goverament for the exclusive purpose of satisfying the principal of 
the said bonds. 

(ad) On the amount so set apart, not exceeding the amount neces- 
sary to redeem the bonds hereiabefore mentioned, the Government shall 
pay to the Company interest at the rate of three and a half per cent., 
such interest to be applied in satisfaction of interest of the bonds as the 
same accrues : but if the Company makes default in the payment of any 
interest falling due on any of the bonds aforesaid, the Company shall, 
if required by the Government, pay over all interest collected under un- 
completed sales, upon the price of lands sold as wellas principal realised 
from sales thereof, and the Government shall allow on the amount of 
such payments, interest at the rate hereinbefore mentioned, and shall 
apply the same and all interest accrued on the principal fund towards 
the payment of the interest on the said bonds. 

(e) So soon as the aggregate amount of the said fund, in the hands of 
the Government, equals the principal of all the bonds of the said issue 
then outstandiog, tne Company may pay in a further sam to cover any 
interest up to date, and thereupon the mortgage shall be discharged,and 
thereafter all interest on such bonds shall ba paid by the Government, 
as also the principal at maturity, but the Government shall bein no way 
liable for the payment of any part of the principalexcept so far as 
the Company have provided it with a fund for the purpose. 

(Af) Such Minister as is designated by the Government shall be one of 
the I'rustees under the said mortgage deed, and the appointment of the 
other Trustees shall be subject to the approval of the Government. 

(g) All land grant bonds which form part of the former issue by the 
Company and are now held by it shall be cancelled, and the mortgage 
hereinbefore mentioned shall be subject to the payment of such of the 
said land grant bonds as are outstanding, but all sums due or tu become 
due for unpaid purchase money to the company on account of lands 
heretofore sold shall be applied to the payment of such land grant 
bonds according to the terms of the mortgage securing the same. 

(hk) If the Company, under any powers granted to it, sells or leases 
the branch of its railway east of Red River, between St. Boniface and 
the boundary of the United States, any incorporated company to 
whom such sale or lease is made, may operate such branch as if it had 
been incorporated for the purpose, but the moneys resulting from such 
sale or lease shall be applied either towards the payment of ths bonds 
secured by the railway or towards increasing the security for such 
ponds By expenditure on the railway, or partly in one way or partly in 
the other. 


Mr. LAURIER. Will the resol ution be taken to-morrow ? 
We will have the budget. to-morrow. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. It is merely a formal motion. 


Mr. LAURIER. I suppose the hon. gentleman will lay 
before the House all the correspondence with regard to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Yes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I do not think that the 
papers which are laid on the Table coataining the corres- 
pondence between the Government of Canada and the 
Imperial authorities in reference to this disallowance ques- 
tion, have yet been printed. It they have not yet been 
printed they ought to be printed and put in our hands, as it 
is very necessary we should have them in printed form 
before the discussion proceeds. Will the hon, Minister see 
that the proper authorities get this done ? 
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Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I do not know whether 
these papers have been printed, but of course we will have 
the matter looked into at once and the papers brought down, 
if they have not already been laid on the Table, 


EMPLOYEES OF THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 


Mr, WELSH. I wish to ask the Minister of Marine 
when the balance of those papers will be laid on the Table 
of this House connected with the men employed on the 
Northern Light ? 


Mr. FOSTER, I think very shortly. We had to write 
down to an agent at Charlottetown for the particular items. 
Just as soon as they come back they will be laid on the 
Table. 


Mr. WELSH. I would like to ask the Minister of 
Marine if he has not the accounts from the men employed 
on the Northern Light last summer? They must be 
received in the department before this, and paid for. If 
those accounts had been sent into the department and paid, 
what necessity is there to write down for further docu- 
ments? 


Mr. FOSTER. If there was no occasion to write down 
for further information, it is not probable I would take the 
trouble todo so. The hon. gentleman was precise in ask- 
ing a certain minute information, and I propose that he 
will get all information and get it as minute as it can pos- 
sibly be, 


Mr. WELSH. Those papers were moved for in the first 
Orders of the House. 


THE CUSTOMS ACT. 


House again resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 
92) to amend Chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes, respecting 
the Customs.—(Mr. Bowell.) 


(In the Committee.) 
On section 31, 


Mr. BOWELL. This is the only clause that was not 
passed. It was allowed to stand at the suggestion of the 
hon, member for St. John (Mr. Weldon), in order to ascer- 
tain how the amendment to section 148 would affect the time 
given for the entry of an action under clause 147. A careful 
reading of the two sections will show that section 145 
relates to proceedings that may be taken against the indi- 
vidual officer of customs, whereas the proposed sub-section 
to 148, which was purposely worded as far as possible the 
same as section 145, refers to suits for the recovery of the 
thing seized. The one section refers to the individual, and 
the other to the thing. But still, for fear that any misun- 
derstanding might arise in the administration of these two 
sections, I propose to add to sub-section 2 of section 148, 
the following words :— 

Every such action, suit or proceeding shall be brought within three 
months after such decision has been given. 

This, Il am informed by the Minister of Justice, will meet the 
objection that was made to the sections as they now stand. 


Mr. GILLMOR. What time have they now? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Three months from the time the 
offence is committed, and this change makes it three 
months after the decision is given. 


Committee rose and reported, and Bill read the third 
time and passed. 


FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS, 


House again resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 
91) to amend the law relating to Fraudulent Marks on 
Merchandise.—(Mr. Thompson.) 

Sir Riowarp CarTwRIGHT, 


DEBATES. 


(In the Committee.) 


APRIL 26, 


On section 9, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I propose that this clause should 
pass. 1 had some doubt as to the propriety of the proviso, 
as it is somewhat of a novelty in this country. I think 
this is the only case in which a person charged before a 
court of summary jurisdiction has the option to demand a 
trial on indictment for the offence. However, the clause 
isin the English Act, and I think itis well to have the 
procedure no more severe here than it is there. 


Mr. LAURIER. It is always an inconvenience to have 
conflicting laws, and I think the hon. gentleman ought to 
endeavor to have the laws on that subject made uniform 
instead of exceptional. 


Mr. THOMPSON. There is a great deal of force in that 
view, and I will ask to have the proviso struck out. 


On section 10, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I had doubts at first as to the right 
of Parliament .to enact a section which treats of the con- 
tract of sale, but, on reflection, I am inclined to think it is, 
within our powers. We have, of course, unlimited powers 
with respect to criminal matters, and this is simply an 
enactment that when a contract of sale is made it shall 
imply a guarantee that a crime has not been committed. 


Mr. MILLS. I think this is merely a matter of civil 
right. ‘The Minister of Justice is not dealing with this 
criminally at all; he is not dealing with it as an incident 
of crime, when he declares that a contract made between 
two parties, where a trade mark is involved, shall have a 
certain effect, by declaring that the vendor shall be a 
warrantor that the goods are the goods of the party entitled 
to use the trade mark. That is clearly a civil right. It is 
clearly a matter of civil contract, an ordinary matter of 
sale. Under our constitution, the Local Legislatures, in 
matters of civil rights,have the right to enact such criminal 
laws as may be necessary for the proper enforcement of 
those rights. While the criminal law generally is under 
our jurisdiction, special offences committed against the 
jurisdiction and authority or against the public policy of a 
Local Legislature may be dealt with by the Local Legis- 
lature itself. For instance, suppose that a Local Legislature 
provides for the trial of a general election, and the Province 
wishes to provide for the protection of the polls and for the 
punishment of fraudulent votes, clearly it has the power, 
under the constitution, to give effect to its own legislation 
and its own policy by criminal enactment. That is speci- 
ally provided for in the 16th sub-section, and soit would be 
in a matter of this sort. Ifa party improperly uses a trade 
mark, the Local Legislatures may provide that he shall be 
punished or be held to warrant the goods he sold, That is 
within their jurisdiction, and it does not seem to me we 
have the power to extend our jurisdiction over civil matters 
by undertaking to deal with certain vriminal features of 
it. Tho Minister would act more in consonance with our 
rights by abstaining from any legislation of this sort. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have not overlooked any of the points 
which my hon. friend has urged. They are certainly the 
views which present themselves on the first examination of 
the clause, but I cannot agree that the clause is entirely 
beyond our power. In fact, while I had some doubt on the 
subject at first, I feel strongly convinced now that the clause 
is within our power. We are making legislation on the 
subject of trade marks to this extent: we are declaring that 
the fabrication of a trade mark shall be a forgery; we are 
going further, we are providing that the goods with fabri- 
cated trade marks on them shall be seized by the Customs 
authorities, and we are therefore depriving the purchaser 
of his property in those goods and invading to that extent 
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his civil rights, We have a right to go further, and say that 
the individual whom we have deprived of the right 
of property in those goods shall have recourse 
against the vendor, on the principle that the vendor 
must be taken to have warranted that the crime of forgery 
was not committed in respect of those trade marks. We 
have numerous illustrations of the same kind of legislation 
and of the way in which such legislation may be necessary. 
Supposing a promissory note was given for the purchase 
of a vote at a parliamentary election, that would be valid ; 
but in the course of our legislation for the prevention of 
corrupt practices, we certainly not only have the right to 
punish such a transaction with penalties, but to declare 
that the civil contract for which that note was a con- 
sideration should be null and void. If we assume that the 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors is within 
our jurisdiction, and we forbid the entrance of intoxicating 
liquors into, and their sale in the country, we can 
legislate, with the view of frustrating the sale, 
that any civil contract made for the purchase of 
intoxicating liquors shall be null and void. it is 
with these views that I think the clause is within our 
jurisdiction; and, if it were doubtful, as I admit it seemed 
to me at the first blush to be, I would still ask the House 
to enact this, unless it were clearly beyond our powers, be- 
cause it can do no practical injury by being enacted. It 
confers a right in regard to which necessarily litigation 
must take place for its enforcement, and it must come 
before the courts for adjudication. If the view which I 
have taken is not upheld, it will be declared beyond our com- 
petence, but we should not refuse to enact a provision 
which is in force in all these other countries, unless it is 
clear that the clause is without our jurisdiction. If we did 
not, we would leave ourselves open to the objection that, 
having undertaken to adopt this convention and having 
become parties to it, we have omitted the legislation which 
might be a material part of it, and we might not be en- 
titled to the representation at the convention to be held 
next year, or to the protection which the trade marks are 
entitled to in all countries which form the union. For all 
these reasons, feeling that this can do no harm, even if the 
view which I take and am strongly convinced of,is not a right 
one, I think it is wise to pass this Bill. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. E. 1.) It seems to me that the objec- 
tion which has been taken has not been answered by the 
Minister of Justice. The objection, as I understand, is that 
by this Statute we are creating new offences. We have gone 
a step further than we are entitled to go, and have imported 
into a contract a stipulation for certain covenants which 
are not placed there under the common law. This section 
alters the entire import of the contract which the parties 
have made, It is not, as far as I can see, essential to the 
purpose of the legislation which is now before us. So far 
as it was essential, it might be argued that it was within 
our powers, but here we are going outside of our powers 
in saying that this contract shall have this additional 
condition imported into it. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is made criminal. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. E. I.) That may beall right. I do 
not understand that my hon. friend called in question any 
part of the Bill which has that effect. The Bill in regard to 
this matter says that: 


“ On the sale or in the contract for the sale of any goods to which a 
trade mark, or mark or trade description has been applied, the 
vendor shall be deemed to warrant that the mark is a genuine trade 
mark, and not forged or falsely applied, or that the trade description 
is not a false trade description within the meaning of this Act, unless 
the contrary is expressed in some writing signed by or on behalf of the 
vendor and delivered at the time of the sale or contract to and accepted 
by the vendee.” 


Under the common law, the provisions would be very dif- 
ferent. Here you import a guarantee which is not to be 


found at common law. You are going beyond your powers, 
and [ feel that it is dangerous legislation for us to adopt, 
when we have all authority against us, and for us to leave 
it to the courts afterwards to determine this matter, unless 
we are perfectly clear that we are within our powers. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). By the 13th section clause of 
the 92nd section of the British North America Act, the 
Local Legislatures are given jurisdiction over “ property 
and civil rights in the Province.” The 15th clause of the 
same section says: 

‘ The imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment for 
enforcing any law of the Province made in relation to any matter com-~- 
ing within any of the classes of subjects eaumerated in this section.” 
What are the civil rights? Clearly they are the rights 
which are regulated by law. It is true that, while goner- 
ally the Local Legislatures have the right to deal with civil 
rights, there are certain special civil rights which are left 
to the jurisdiction of this Legislature. But, as those are 
named, they are limited. Everything which is not em- 
braced within these specified limits falls within the general 
provision in regard to civil rights which are controlled by 
civil law, which the party may act upon so long as he does 
not interfere with the rights of others. It is clear from the 
provisions of section 92 of the British North America Act 
that this Parliament cannot obtain jurisdiction over a sub- 
ject by declaring that it shall be punishable in a certain 
sense Criminally. Ifthe policy of the law is that the civil 
right, in order to secure its due enforcement, requires puni- 
tive legislation, that belongs, not to this Parliament, but to 
the Local Legislature; but if the criminal features of the 
transaction are made the chief features of the legislation, 
then it falls under the criminal law, and comes within the 
jurisdiction of this Legislature. The hon, gentleman pro- 
poses to deal with this matter from the criminal point of 
view, and, so far as he has made the criminal features para- 
mount, and has dealt with this fraudulent use of trade marks 
as a part of the criminal law, I do not object to it; but when 
he goes beyond that, and infringes on the civil rights of the 
parties, and provides that persons other than the principals 
may be affected by the provisions of this Bill, I think he is 
clearly invading the province of the Local Legislature, and 
that is exhibited in the provisions of the 17th section, in 
which he says: 

‘¢ On the sale or in the contract for the sale of any goods to which 
a trade mark, or mark or trade description has been applied, the vendor 
shall be deemed to warrant that the mark is a genuine trade mark,” 
Suppose the mark is genuine. I ask the hon, gentleman 
whether he has the right to put the party to the proof? 
That is not criminal. There has been no criminal of- 
fence committed. The use is legitimate, and he proposes 
to make a provision which in a civil contract, a contract of 
sale, would put the party to. the necessity of proving a 
certain fact before that sale could be effected. Clearly that 
cannot be done. The hon. gentleman is creating a limita- 
tion under the existing civil right when he says that a party 
who has clearly a civil right in regard to a civil contract 
shall have that right limited in a particular way, and that | 
that right shall not be effected unless a certain fact is 
established. That is formally an invasion of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Local Legislatures, and has nothing whatever 
to do with the criminal law. This Bill cannot be confined 
to the offender. The hon. gentleman imposes certain per- 
alties on a party who has not violated the law, and he says, 
unless you do certain things and prove them, your law is 
inoperative. I think the hon. gentleman will see that this 
is something which this Legislature cannot do. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) and myself entertain very different views as to the 
extent to which this Bill affects civil rights. In my opin- 
ion, when we are in reality, substantially, and in good 
faith, dealing with these matters over which we have juris- 
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diction, we have a right, in so far as it is, in our judgment, 
essential to legislate fully on these subjects, to take posses- 
sion of any subject that is relegated to the Local Legisla- 
ture, civil rights included. Every time we deal with the 
subject of criminal law, every time we establish an offence 
which is not an offence at common law, we deal with the 
subject of civil rights. Every time we legislate in respect 
to interest, bills of exchange, or promissory notes, we affect 
civil procedure and civil rights; and every time we legislate 
with respect to the criminal law, as I said before, in crea- 
ting a statutory offence, we are directly invading the prov- 
ince of civil rights. The hon. member says these are given 
to us. We are given power to legislate with respect 
to these subjects, and the giving of that power implies 
the power to legislate so fully that it may be necessary 
for us to take up other subjects which are not given to us 
at all. Every time we legislate with respect to rivers, 
harbors or the public domain, with respect to the erection 
of public buildings, lighthouses, and so on, we take power 
to expropriate private property, and invade in that way, 
and necessarily, in the fulfilment of our function, the 
domain of civil rights in its very citadel, the rights with 
respect to real estate in the Provinces, Now, are we doing 
so here or not? Ifthe hon. member does not agree with 
mein this view of the constitution, of course I cannot 
expect to convince him; but if he agrees with me that that 
is the extent of our powers in legislating over matters 
which are given to our Parliament, I should hope to con- 
vince him that here we are doing nothing more than this: 
having made this a crime, as we have a right to do; having 
prevented the importation into the country, as we havea 
right todo; having prevented its sale in the country, as 
we have a right to do, we have also a right to nullify a 
sale, or to attach conditions to the contract or the sale 
itself. We have a right, even, to say that the making of 
that contract shall be a crime; we have a right to make 
that a felony, if we please; we have a right to attach any 
punishment, capital punishment, if necessary, to the 
making of that contract. 


Mr. EDGAR. But you do not do it. 


Mr. THOMPSON, No, we do not doit. We doa little 
less, but we do what is involved in that principle. Having 
the right to punish the making ofa contract, having the 
right to declare it invalid, we have surely the right, although 
we punish parties for having made it, although we invali- 
date it, to attach conditions to it which will give the innocent 
purchaser a remedy for that in respect to which we have 
punished him. Now, the hon. gentleman is mistaken, as a 
matter of argument, in his contention that, in the case of a 
purchaser of goods properly paid for, we are putting the proof 
upon him of his innocence. No question can arise at all 
unless there has been proof that the trade mark was forged, 
that the crime was committed; but we are in no respect 
putting the burden of proof upon him, no more than you are 
putting it upon me if you accuse me, in any court of justice, 
of a crime that I did not commit. Iam availing myself of 
my rights to that extent. Every man against whom there 
is evidence of an offence must be put upon proof that the 
offence was committed. But, as I said before, if we were im- 
posing acriminal penaliy which might be beyond our 
power, if we were doing anything by which the subject 
could be harassed or oppressed, I would think it well to 
keep far within the limits of our jarisdiction ; and so I would 
say as to any kind of legislation which might have the effect 
of harassing or distressing the subject. But here we are 
dealing simply with the party to a fraudulent contract; the 
party who has committed a forgery, and where the matter 
must necessarily come before the court for adjudication 
before an innocent party could get the redress which we are 
endeavoring to give him. 

Mr. THompson. 


It does seem to me than no! 


injury can result from the adoption of this, even if I am all 
wrong as to our powers. 


Mr. EDGAR. If an ordinary letter relating to the sale 
of an article which may be trade marked, is brought to a 
lawyer, and his advice is sought as to the liability of the 
party on that ordinary letter, with no warning, with no re- 
ference whatever to the trade mark, does not the Minister 
of Justice see how exceedingly unreasonable it would be 
that he should have to search all over the criminal laws of 
the Dominion to see if, by accident, some clause might not be 
inserted creating that to be a contract which does not ap- 
pear to be so on its face, and when, in respect of that very 
contract, no criminal liability is attached ? It does look tome 
as if the Minister of Justice were trying, whenever the sub- 
ject of criminal law is before the House, to reach out in all 
directions to see if, by any ingenuity, he can bring a civil 
matter, a civil contract, into this legislation. I can not 
imagine, for instance, that the Minister of Justice would 
ever think of proposing such a clause in the criminal law 
of his own motion ; but he finds it in a law which is of the 
nature of a treaty, and which it is considered advisable for 
this Parliament to pass, But a question of this kind can 
never have arisep in any of the countries which are con- 
cerned, because the Legislatures who enacted it havesupreme 
power on all those questions. Surely it would be far 
better, if there is nothing essential in the criminal part of 
this statute, that the Minister of Justice should make the 
whole statute more nearly within the jurisdiction of this 
Legislature, by leaving that out or modifying it in some way, 
so that it would’ be connected with the criminal portion of 
the Act. Now it is distinct. 


Mr. THOMPSON, The hon. gentleman is mistaken. Ho 
overlooks one feature of this altogether, because he 
bases his argument, to a great extent, on the supposition 
that we are not making the contract an offence. But the 
hon, gentleman will remember, when I recall it to his at- 
tention, that the making of that contract, that is, the con- 
tract of sale of fraudulently marked merchandise, is just 
precisely what we are making it, the committing ofa for- 
gery, by this act. Now, having made that a forgery, we 
say the forger shall be liable, not only to the penalty which 
we prescribe in this Parliament, but his contract shall be 
voided to the extent of the purchaser being able to recover 
back the amount of his purchase money. 


Mr. DAVIES. The hon. gentleman, I think, goes far- 
ther than that. Under the section we are now consider- 
ing, you are merely determining how far the contract shall 
be deemed to apply, while the party selling may be per- 
fectly innocent. He may be knowingly selling an article 
with a trade mark on it, or he may be doing it innocently, 
but in any case you are importing into the contract a 
stipulation which is not there at all. 


Mr. THOMPSON. He has committed the offence. 
Mr, DAVIKS. Not if he does it innocently. 

Mr. THOMPSON. He has committed the offence. 
Mr. EDGAR. Under what section ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Under the section which makes it 
an offence to sell goods with the trade mark attached. But 
we have relieved him from the penalty. If he goes into 
court and the burden of proof being upon him, proves that 
he did it innocently, we relieve him of the penalty, but the 
offence has been committed. The moment he has made 
this contract of sale, although he has done it innocently, 
we say the contract shall be practically voided. That is 
about all we are doing. The hon. member for West 
Ontario (Mr. Edgar) spoke of the difficulty of counsel 
advising. I do not think that isa practical objection to 
the legislation. Counsel must be assumed to know the law 
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and the legislation with reference to trade marks, and if 
there was brought to counsel a letter which constitutes 
the contract of sale and he was asked to put the proper 
construction on it. he would enquire whether that contract 
related to goods which had trade marks, and if so he would 
tell his client the conditions attached thereto. The diffi- 
culty of searching applies in this as well as in all copyright 
legislation, yet such legislation is necessary as a matter of 
public policy. 

Mr. LAUnIER. I would be disposed to agree at the 
first blush to the principle which has been laid down by 
the Minister of Justice; that is to say, when we have power 
to legislate over matters here we have a consequent power 
to invade civil rights in so far as may be necessary to give 
effect to our legislation. Take the instance given by the 
Minister himself. We have power to legislate over election 
matters, and if this Parliament declares that a certain con- 
tract shall be a corrupt practice and be treated as such, we, 
I imagine, have the consequent power to destroy the civil 
effect of that contract by declaring it to be a corrupt prac- 
tice and therefore within our jurisdiction. But it seems to 
me that this principle does not apply here. I could under- 
stand the reasoning of the Minister if the effect of the 
clause were to destroy the effect of the civil contract which 
is made a criminal offence; for instance, to declare that the 
sale of trade marks relating to spurious articles should be 
null and void. Then you would destroy the civil effect of 
the contract. The offence respecting the trade mark would 
be made a criminal offence, and so the civil offence would 
be null and void. That is not what is done by this scction, 
The section is not to give effect to our legislation, but it is 
to import a new element into the contract. Suppose, in- 
stead of having ovr divided legislative power, we had full 
and paramount power in this House, what would be the 
effect of this section? The effect would be clearly to en: ble 
the party who would be the sufferer to bring a civil action 
to recover from the vendor damages upon that contract, 
This is not giving effect to our legislation, but it is import- 
ing an altogether foreign element which is not at all a 
consequence of the civil offence. 


Committee reported, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I wish to ask the 
Minister of Justice whetber the Government have considered 
the suggestion which I made the other day, or which I 
submitted for a third party, touching the time at which this 
Act will be proclaimed ? 


Mr. THOMPSON, I did consider the matter, and I am 
convinced the writer of the letter misunderstood the pur- 
port of the Bill, because there can be no reason for delaying 
bringing this Act into force in so far as inconveniencing 
persons making importations, The importation of improper 
trade-marked goods is fully forbiden by the present law, 
so that if this Act were not in force the present law would 
apply. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SPEEDY TRIALS ACT. 


House resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 93) 
further to amend the Speedy Trials Act, chap. 175 of the 
Revised Statutes. 


(In the Committee.) 
On section 1, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I desire further to make this Act 
applicable to British Columbia. This has boen requested 
by the Judiciary there and by the Provincial Government. 
I propose to provide that in the Province of British 
Columbia the judges shall be the Chief Justice or a 
Puisné Judge of the Supreme Court or a Judge of the 
County Court. 


On section 2, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). That certainly is not the Bill 
before us. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It merely makes it applicable to 
British Colaumbla, at a request received from there after I 
introduced the Bill. 


On section 3, 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is precisely the same as in the 
existing Act, the words added being “ British Columbia.” 


Committee rose and reported. 


Bill read a third time, and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY. 


Mr, CHAPLEAU moved second reading of Bill (No. 
60) to amend Chapter 27 of the Revised Statutes, respecting 
the Department of Public Printing and Stationery. He 
said: It is a matter of mere detail and can be explained in 
committee. The first section gives to the clerk of the 
Printing Committee of both Houses the performing of the 
duties which in the Act formerly was given to the Clerk 
of the House or the Clerk of the Senate. It is proposed 
that the orders to be given to the Printing Department 
should be, first, by the deputy heads of each department; 
second, by the Clerk of each House, and third, for the common 
printing of both Houses, by the Joint Committee of Printing 
or by their clerk. The second section only changes the old 
Bill, in exempting from the necessity of an order of the 
department the stationery and books which are supplied 
to penitentiaries by chaplains, or for other books, and for 
books of the library, which was an oversight in the former 
Bill. The third section reinstates the Queen’s Printer as a 
deputy head. The importance of the situation and the new 
duties which will devolve upon the Queen’s Printer have 
decided the Government to make him a deputy Minister in 
the full sense of the word ; meaning salary as well as posi- 
tion. When it is known that the.Queen’s Printer will 
control an expenditure, left to his own personal supervi- 
sion, of over $400,000 or $500,000, we have considered that 
his duties would entitle him to the salary of a deputy Minis- 
ter. The fourth section is as to the right to appoint in the 
printing office, officers by the Superintendent of Printing, 
who shall not be necessarily members of the Civil Service. 
We want to make that printing department really a commer- 
cial department When I say “commercial” I don’t want to say 
the Government will engagein trading, but that the depart- 
ment will be conducted ona commercial basis, that is to say, 
the officers there and employés will not be subjected to the 
provisions of the Civil Service—for instance, working from 
half-past nine to four o’clock, The Superintendent of Print- 
ing said: ‘“‘I want my men to work like myself, beginning 
at eight, and finishing their work at six o’clock. ‘he fifth 
section only says that the pay-lists for the officers may be 
made fortnightly as well as monthly. The sixth section is 
only continuing the provisions of the first section, that is to 
say, giving the duties to the clerks of both Houses, to the 
deputy chiefs of the department, and to the joint clerk of 
the Printing Committee to give the orders to the printing 
and stationery department. The seventh section is a con- 
sequence of the preceding one, and the last provides that 
the auditor may take stock annually instead of quarterly as 
in an ordinary commercial office. These are the only pro- 
visions in this Bill. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read a second time. 


House resolved itself into Committee thereon. 
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(In the Committee.) 
On section 1, 


Mr, CHAPLEAU. I move to add, after the words “ the 
clerk of the Joint Committee of the two Houses on Print- 
ing,” the words “or other officer specially designated by 
that committee.” 


Mr. EDGAR. This section makes a decided change in 
the discipline of this House. I understand that all the 
subordinate clerks, including the clerk of the Printing 
Committee, are under the control of the Clerk of this House 
and subject to his discipline. This secures uniformity of 
action and avoids interference by outsiders with the affairs 
of this House, because, perhaps, Ministers may sometimes 
be called outsiders with regard to the affairs ot this House. 
I have no reason to suppose that the present efficient clerk 
of the Printing Committee would cease to be an efficient 
officer, but we do not know how soon he may be superseded 
or retired, and I think it may be a serious thing to inter- 
fere with the control of an important functionary like the 
clerk of the Printing Committee, - 


Mr. CHAPLEHAU. There is no difference in that respect. 
The discipline of the House will bo preserved. The clerk 
of the Printing Committee will be under the clerk of the 
House, as usual. But in giving orders for the printing 
work of the Session, he is not more under the control of 
the clerk of the House row than he will be under this Bill. 
The committee is a joint committee of both Houses, and the 
orders given by the joint committee are orders given both 
by the Senate and the House of Communs, and his duties 
provided for in this clause are only to give the orders re- 
quired for printing and printing paper during the Session. 
There is no abrogation of the rule, and certainly no usurpa- 
tion of power. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I notice that for some days 
you, Sir, (Mr. Rykert) have had to discharge the duties of 
Deputy Speaker, and it does seem to me rather extraordi- 
nary that we should have a Deputy Speaker at a very con- 
siderable salary, and that for at least a fortnight he has not 
been here. I think, Sir, that while we have this bill under 
consideration, it would be a very important duty on the 
part of the Administration to tell us why the business of 
the House is not conducted in accordaace with the provisions 
of the law. The hon. First Minister sometime ago provided 
that there should be a Deputy Speaker, and that those 
duties should not be uudertaken by an ordinary member of 
the House. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Is the hon. member in order? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). It isthe very question of order, 
the irregularity of these proceedings, about which I am 
making these observations. I am not at all objecting to 
your fitness, Mr. Chairman, under ordinary circumstances ; 
but I am asking the Govenment how it is that the ordinary 
proceedings of the House have been interfered with, and 
this irregular mode of procedure adopted under existing 
circumstances ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I think that discussion 
is altogether out of order. We are discussing a certain 
Bill, and are considering’the first clause of that Bill. What 
has that to do with the Deputy Speaker? I really cannot 
see. Iam not able to give the hon. gentleman information 
respecting the absence of the Deputy Speaker. I presume 
he has a good reason for being absent, or he would be here, 
Just as the Minister of Railways has a good reason for 
being absent. I have no doubt that the regularity of the 
proceedings or the legality of the measure we may pass 
with the hon member for Lincoln in the chair will not be 
disputed. The hon, gentleman may dispute it, because he 
is in a disputatious humor sometimes, but Ido not think 


the courts will say that the measure we may pass through 
Mr. CHAPLEAU, 


committee isin any way affected by the absence of the 
Deputy Speaker. As the hon. gentleman has brought up 
the matter, I will cause enquiry to be made, and ascertaia 
whether his absence may be due to ill-health or to some 
other reason. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I wish to say that Iam serious 
in my proposition. The hon, gentleman knows right well that 
this House could not proceed with business in the absence 
of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker. There is a cer- 
tain regular and proper mode of procedure required. The 
Speaker is required to be in the chair when the House is 
conducting business. The House undertook to amend the 
rules, and provided that there should be a Deputy Speaker, 
who should take the chair in the absence of the Speaker, 
and should take the chair when the House went into Com: 
mittee. That change was made at the instance of the hon. 
First Minister. Now, the Deputy Speaker is absent, and 
an ordinary member of the House is called on to take the 
chair and discharge his duties. This may have been a 
regular proceeding before we created that office; I do not 
question that at all; but we amended the law at the instance 
of the hon. First Minister, who told us that it was quite 
unfair to call on an ordinary member to be constantly here 
to discharge those duties. ‘The hon, gentleman now under. 
takes to treat the matter as a huge joke. If it is, his Bill is 
a huge joke, and the charge upon the public treasury is a 
huge joke. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I must say 1 think the hon. member 
for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) isa little unreasonable in this 
matter. It is well known that it has become the practice 
and the habit of this House to allow the servants of the 
House, when important political exigencies demand their 
absence in the interests of the party, to leave the House, 
and go and attend to those interests. We know that within 
a very recent date three officers were punished by dismissal 
for leaving their duties and going to speak at political meet- 
ings. The hon. First Minister would imply that ill-health 
is the cause ef the absence of the Deputy Speaker. I think 
I can give my hon. friend a better reason than that. I under- 
stand that the Deputy is in Missisquoi at this moment, 
aiding in the contest there for the Local House. I do not 
know what course may be taken by the House, but if the 
House is consistent with itself, and the hon. gentleman does 
his duty in thie case, having discharged Messrs Tremblay 
and Poirier for taking part in political elections while in 
the pay of the House, if it is proved that the Deputy 
Speaker at this moment isin Missisquoi with the view of 
carrying the flag in triumph to the Local House of Quebec, 
surely my right hon. friend will feel it his duty, or the 
Secretary of State will feel it his duty, following out the 
rule he has laid down and the precedent he established the 
other night, to ask for the dismissal of Mc. Colby from his 
position of Deputy Speaker. At all events, if we canafford 
to have him absent from the House, his pay should not be 
inserted in the Estimates, 


Mr. SPEAKER, Ido not think it is fair to bring on 
this discussion while the hon. gentleman is absent. I may 
explain that on Thursday evening the Deputy Speaker told 
me he had very important personal business to attend 
to at home, that his daughter was coming from Winnipeg, 
and asked me, as a favor, if I would allow him to go home. 
I did not think at the time that his absence would cause 
this awkward constitutional point to be raised, and I 
thought that in giving him leave I was only imposing on 
myself the obligation of remaining in the chair nearly all 
the time, and that my personal discomfort would alone be 
the result. I told the Deputy Speaker, therefore, that I 
had certainly no objection to his leaving. I understand he 
arrived here last night and is now in the city, but that he 
is tired and unwell or he would be with us to-day, 
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Mr. IVES. He has not been in Missisquoi at all. 


Mr. LAURIER, Iam only too glad to accept the state- 
ment of the Speaker that the Deputy Speaker was absent 
on private affairs, Otherwise I would agree with the hon. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Mr. André Senécal is the Superin- 
tendent of Printing and Mr. Gliddon is the Accountant, 
both old officers of the department. 


Mr. EDGAR, In section 4, the person selected to be 


member for Northumberland that his conduct was outra-| Superintendent of Printing must have five years’ experience 
geous in absenting himself to go electioneering, and there| in Canada. Is the choice to be restricted to Canada ? 


would be but one voice in this House on both sides to con- 
demn his action. 


I may be pardoned for bringing to the] « in Canada.” 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. I propose to take away the words 
We might have some very good printers 


notice of the Speaker and the House the fact that several| from the United States; and we have taken away the 


officers of this House, not later than last Saturday, were on 
the hustings in the county of Missisquoi. 


Mr. SPEAKER. I amnot aware of the fact, and no 
officer has been given a congé for that purpose. 


Mr. LAURIER. Iquite believe that no officer would 
dare go to you, Sir, and ask leave to go to Missisquoi in or- 
der to electioneer against the Liberal party ; but still it 
appears that officers did go there, and did electioneer, with- 
out asking your permission, I have been told by parties 
who were present that translators of this House,—not Mr. 
Poirier or either of the Tremblays—but general translators 
of this House, were on the hustings last Saturday in 
Missisquoi. 

Mr, CHAPLEAU, Iam very sorry my poor little Bill 
has been the cause of so much trouble. 


Mr. LAURIER, My hon. friend ought to be glad that 
I brought this to his notice, because he is rather touchy on 
that point. ‘ 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. My hon. friend wants to make an 
impression on the House, and takes the occasion of m 
presentation of this Bill todo so. I must say with regard 
to his last remark, as I was one of those who brought 
before the House the matter of officers dealing disrespect- 
fully —personally—and discourteously with the members of 
this House, that his remarks do not alter the position which 
I then took and which the House endorsed; and if he or 
any of his friends will show that any one of the officers of 
this House has behaved on the hustings in a discourteous 
manner or interfered with the action of members of this 
House, such officer ought certainly to be punished. To 
come back to my Bill, I move that the amendment I sug- 
gested should be carried. 

Mr. LAURIER. The hon, gentleman has not given any 
reason why the committee should be empowered to appoint 
any other officer than the clerk of the committee to do the 
work which was assigned to the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. CHAPLHAU. It is at the request of the Printing 
Committee, a delegation of which asked me to give them 
this power. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On section 3, 
Mr, EDGAR, What is the object of this? 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. I have stated that the Queen’s 
Printer is a deputy head, and now that the establishment 
of the printing office is an established fact, he is entitled to 
the salary ofa deputy head, Last year that was objected 
to because the bureau was not then organised, 


ery ? 


word “ management” in the sixth line because a man 
might not be a manager and still be a very good man for 
the position. 


On section 4, 

Mr. CHAPLEAU. We want the Superintendent of 
Printing to appoint the officers necessary. This is for the 
good management of the printing office. 

Mr. EDGAR. I cannot understand why the hon. gen- 
tleman has left out the words “ skilled hands,” 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. I have no objection to restore those 
| words. 


On section 6, 


Mr. EDGAR. I see that the Clerk of the House is still 
to furnish estimates. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. The Clerk of the House and the 
Clerk of the Senate will give the necessary orders for each 
House, as in the departments the orders are given for each 
department, and the clerk of the Printing Committee will 
give the order for the printing and printing paper for both 
Houses. 


On section 7, 


Mr. EDGAR. The former provision was that the 
Auditor General should check the accounts quarterly ; now 
it is annually—-why is that change made? 

Mr.CHAPLEAU. Thestock on hand will be so much 
as to devolve upon the Auditor and the other officers work 
which is certainly unnecessary, and this clause has been 
inserted at the special demand of the skilled officer of the De- 
partment and the Auditor himself, and we know that the 
Auditor does not shrink from the responsibility of keeping 
the accounts close. 


Bill reported, and amendments agreed to. 


INDIAN ACT AMENDMENT. 
Mr, THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No 106) 
further to amend the Indian Act. 
Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 
House resolved itself into Committee on the Bill. 


(in the Committee.) 

On section 1, 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I notice that the six- 
teenth and seventeenth lines are new. Under the statute 
as it stood, the half-breeds were allowed to withdraw 
from the treaty on theirown motion, without any consent 


Mr. LAURIER, Who is the Superintendent of Station-|}oing required from the Indian Commissioner, or tho 


Assistant Indian Commissioner. I see also that the two 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Mr. Young, who is, unfortunately, | last lines of the section are new also, which embrace 


very sick, and who will likely have to be superseded. By|in the withdrawal the minor unmarried children. 
the next clause we ask power to name the Superintendent | Has it been found necessary in the interest of the 
of Printing, the Superintendent of Stationery and the Chief | half-breeds to take away from them the power of 
Accountant at a lower class, if the Government think fit, | determining for themselves when they shall withdraw, and 
should it be necessary at avy time to make new appoint- | putting this into the hands of the Indian Commissioner ? 


ments. Mr. EDGAR. It seems to me that the withdrawal is to 
Mr LAURIER. Who is theSuperintendent of Printing ?| be surrounded with a great many difficulties. He has to 
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signify his desire in writing, and that has to be sworn to 
and witnessed before two men. In addition, he has got to 
get the consent of the Indian Commissioner. What is the 
object of all that ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Many of the half-breeds 
have been accounted as Indians, because they have lived 
with a band for some time, When scrip is given to the 
half-breeds, they all become white men in order to get it. 
Then they withdraw from the white men to get the advant- 
age of the annuities and then they want to get back into 
the band agdin, Having received their scrip as white men, 
and having expended it, they want to get back into the 
treaty again, to be considered Indians once more, and to 
receive their share of the annuities and supplies given to 
the Indians, We wish to prevent them moving from one 
stage to another, from being half-breeds now, then being 
Indians, and back again to be half-breeds, it, perhaps, being 
forgotten that they previously got scrip. To prevent this we 
provide that there shall be a consent given in writing by 
the Indian Commissioner, There is also, at the end of the 
clause, a provision that such withdrawal shall include the 
minor or unmarried children of such half-breeds—the 
children shall go with the parents. 


Mr. EDGAR. All these new restrictions are to prevent 
them from getting out of the treaty. The old restrictions 
are in the first part of the clause, which prevent them 
getting anything except under special circumstances to be 
determined by the Superintendent General, or his agent. 
Now, the difficulty the Minister is trying to get over, 
apparently, is to prevent them getting out of the treaty. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. With a knowledge of all 
the facts of the case. 


Mr. WATSON. I would ask if’ many half-breeds or 
Indians are asking to get back into the treaty again? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I am not sufficiently 
aware to be able to state positively; but I have little doubt 
that a great deal of inconvenience has been caused by the 
half-breeds wasting their scrip and going back to the band, 
and then, by-and-bye, in a year or two, leaving the band again 
and becoming white men, and setting up a new ciaim for 
a second grant of scrip. 
this kind, this provision is inserted. I think the hon. 
gentleman will see it is very necessary. 


Mr. WATSON. I think itis very necessary, because it 
has been reported to me, in fact I know it is the case, that 


a large number of Indians were advised to take scrip by 
speculators, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, That is so. 


Mr. WATSON. In fact I have been given to understand 
—I cannot prove it, of course—than an Indian agent benefit- 
ted to the extent of $10 a piece on every Indian that he could 
advise to get out of the treaty end totake scrip. He advised 
these Indians that if they applied for scrip they would get 
it at that time, but that if they waited for two or three years 
the chances were that the Government would wipe out this 
annuity altogether, and they would receive nothing at the 
end of that time ; and unless they received scrip before July, 
1887, they would not be entitled to scrip at all. It was 
done for that purpose, and also for the purpose of placing 
these Indians on the voters’ lists, A great number of these 
Indians were placed on the voters’ lists during the local 
elections in Manitoba. The Indians I refer to particularly 
now, are the Indians around Lake Manitoba, and the name 
of the agent who has been reported to me as advising these 
people to get out of the treaty, is Martineau. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Is he agent now? 


Mr. WATSON. He is agent still, I believe. 
Mr, Epaar, 


In order to prevent any fraud of 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I will enquire about that. 


Mr. WATSON. ‘There is quite a number of those Indians 
that are not fit to go out of the treaty. They have spent 
all they received for their scrip, and they are now in a des- 
titute state. Ihave no doubt that they are now, as the 
Minister stated, anxious to get back into the treaty and to 
get their little annuity when the paymaster comes round. 
These people should never have gone out of the treaty at 
all, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I think every case of that sort 
is a proper subject for enquiry, and that where land so ac- 
quired is still held by the speculators, it should be resumed 
by the Crown. In every case where scrip has been ob. 
tained, and land obtained on that scrip by the speculators, 
it ought to be resumed by the Crown, and the Indians ought 
to be allowed to come back, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). But the Indians should not 
be allowed to belong to the Indian band, and then, simply 
for the purpose of acquiring the right to vote, be permitted 
to leave the band by the permission of the Indian agent, 
and then allowed to resume their positions as Indians again. 
If they are entitled to vote as Indians, they ought to have 
a vote, in Manitoba, as well as elsewhere, and not evade the 
law. As I understand my hon. friend, this has been done 
in the local elections in Manitoba. But, in any case, it seems 
to me that if the person desires to withdraw and does with- 


draw, he should give reasons for it; and now, when power 


is taken from him to get out upon his own request, and 
leave is given him by the Indian Commissioner, it seems to 
me he should remain out. I see by the first part of the 
clause that only on very special circumstances can he re- 
enter, but then it is possible that the Government might 


consider some case of that kind as a special circumstance 


that would warrant him in being reinstated when it was 
not special. Not having full confidence in the Government, 
I consider this is giving them too much power. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Well, when a change 
takes place and when my hon.friend becomes Superintendent 
General of Indian Affairs, I shall have every confidence in 
his attending to the matter honestly. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I shall be sold, then. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I think that where an Indian 
agent has persuaded the Indians to leave the band, and has 
speculated out of the change, that agent should be dismiss- 
ed, but I do not think the Indians ought to be punished by 
exclusion. The Government have acted upon the principle 
that the Indians are minors, and of course they could not 
hold them responsible to the same extent that other parties 
are held, If he is holding land himself, that is good reason 
for treating him as an emancipated Indian, and leaving him 
in possession of the land; but where the land has gone into 
the hands of speculators on scrip given to the Indians, it 
seems to me the proper course is for the Crown to cancel 
the scrip, to resume pussession of the land, and ignore the 
party who has acquired the land altogether. It is a fraud 
upon the Crown, and there ought not to be for one moment 
any hesitation in refusing to recognise any claim so obtain- 
ed. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I think, of course, upon 
the fraud being proven the scrip should be cancelled, and 
the cancelled land, if possible, reclaimed. This clause, how- 
ever, does not apply to Indians at all, emancipated or other- 
wise; it applies to half-breeds. The hon. member who was 
Minister of the Interior and managed the Indian Department 
knows perfectly well that the line between a pure blooded 
Indian and a half-breed is very indistinct. If an Indian has 
some white blood in him he remains an Indian, and remains 
in the band until it becomes an advantage to him to say 
that he ia a white man and not an Indian, I take it thata 
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very considerable percentage of Indians, even in the North- | sufficiently well acquainted with the questions of the day, 


West, are not pure Indians; they are considered to be In- 
dians, but they are really half-breeds, having white blood in 
them, These men, having expended their substance, hay- 
ing thrown away their land into the hands of speculators, 
now want to get back to their former position, I hope the 
hon, gentleman was misinformed when he said that an In- 
dian agent or a land agent had connived with speculators 
in regard to dealings in Indian lands, and it is a matter 
that will be enquired into. I have no doubt that every In- 
dian with the slightest pretence to have white blood in his 
veins claimed to be a white man, and on their establishing 
that they had white blood they came under the law and be- 
came entitled to scrip, Now their complexions are dark 
and they are full-blooded Indians again, and they want to 
go back to their former position, for the reasons mentioned 
by the hon. gentleman, and we must have a check on them 
in that regard, and this must be done only by the consent, 
not of a subordiuate, but of the Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs, or the Assistant Superintendent. 


Mr. WATSON. Itis very difficult to find full-blooded 
Indians in Manitoba. Among the Indians around Lake 
Manitoba and those on Lake St, Peter Reserve, I question 
if there is one full-blooded Indian in either of the bands, 
I hold that an Indian agent or any person entrusted with 
the care of the wards of the Government, who has done 
wrong, should be punished; but so far as the cancellation 
of lands is concerned, they might have been purchased by 
scrip obtained from Indians originally and resold to innocent 
parties, and it would be unfair to cancel lands purchased by 
this scrip. Ido not bring it in the form ofa charge, al- 
though | make the statement on my responsibility as a 
member of this House, that it has been reported to me on 
very good authority that an Indian agent did advise In- 
dians to take scrip and that he received some consideration 
for giving that advice. I hope the Government will 
enquire into the matter. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Certainly. 


Mr. WATSON, I think, moreover, there will be suffi- 
cient evidence to back up my statement. The parties 
who should be punished are those who have thus advised 
the Indians and not innocent individuals who have pur- 
chased lands with scrip originaily obtained from Indians, 
No doubt the Indians were led to believe they had as much 
right to vote as white men in the local elections in Mani- 
toba, and they were so advised by the men who expected to 
get their votes. They did vote, but the spectacle presented 
at the polling place was very disgraceful. Indians walked 
up to the polls and on being asked their name did not 
know it, they did not know what name was puton the 
voters’ list. They were afterwards told their names by 
the persons interested in the election of a certain candidate, 
and they were told how to vote, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. What was your majority ? 


Mr. WATSON. They did not vote in the Dominion 
elections in Manitoba. This was in the local elections, and 
I may say that a candidate who received 19 majority of 
the intelligent electors was defeated by 58 majority by this 
particular Indian vote. Some of them, no doubt, were in- 
telligent men, but a large number of them were men whose 
names should never have been placed on the voters’ list. 
So much is that the case that the Local Government of 
Manitoba have seen fit, under the new Election Act which 
they are preparing, to disfranchise all Indians, or at least 
to provide that an Indian must have been outside the re- 
servation and independent of the Government for three 
years before he shall be entitled to vote. This is done so 
that Indians who have come out from the treaty a year or a 
year and a half or two years ago shall not be entitled to 
vote, The intention is to give them time to become 
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to be able to give an intelligent vote, before they are given 
the privilege. 


On section 2, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), This and the next three sec- 
tions seem to be new provisions of the law, and they seem 
to be necessary. Has there been no provision in the In- 
dian Act to cover this point before, 


Mr. THOMPSON. No. 


Mr. EDGAR. These provisions are very much the same 
as those contained in the Ontario Land Act, The seventh 
sub-section of this Bill makes provision that deeds shall be 
registered in the office of the Superintendent General of 
Indian Affairs. In Ontarioand in Provinces where there 
are registry offices the ordinary registry laws should be 
made to apply, and in Ontario in case of sales by the sheriff 
for taxes there is a provision in the law that the deeds shall 
be registered within six months, and thus priority is pre- 
served. It is unfortunate to make separate provision with 
respect to time and place for registering title-deeds in Pro- 
vinces where there are registry laws now in operation. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is discretionary with the Superin- 
tendent General whether he will recognise certain con- 
veyances, and it is quite necessary to provide that no person 
shall have a right to call upon him to exercise that discre- 
tion. The registration must be done within two years. 


On section 3, 


Mr. LISTER. I would like to ask, is it the intention of 
the Government under this Act to provide for cases now 
being examined into by a commission respecting the right 
of Indians to participate in Indian lands and bounties? I 
understand that the Chippewa tribe, and I believe other 
tribes, are very much exercised on account of a certain 
investigation which is being proceeded with by the Inspec- 
tor of Indian Agencies throughout the western part of 
Ontario. Any person who has had dealings with the Indians 
knows that they are of a very suspicious nature, and this 
investigation to which I refer has created the greatest 
possible uneasiness among the Indian bands of western 
Ontario. Under the Treaty of 1827 made between the 
Government and the Indians, whereby the Indians relin- 
quished to the Government the land, and in return secured 
certain reserves and an annuity to them and their decend- 
ants for all time to come, this treaty was signed 
only by a few members of the band, the chief, and 
I think some eighteen of the others. Since 1827 those 
people have been in receipt of annuities from the Govern- 
ment and have been in occupation of the land upon those 
reserves. At that time there were Indians living with the 
Chippewa band, who were, strictly speaking, not members 
of the band, but who were recognised as members, and 
whose children and grand-children living on the reserves 
have been participating in the annuities ever since that time, 
At that time the Pottawattamies were living with the Chip- 
pewas and became mixed with them, It appears now that 
some people say that they should not participate in the an- 
nuity. I may say that this tribe are in the large majority 
to-day, and to all intents and purposes they have more 
Chippewa blood than original Pottawattamies blood. It ap- 
pears that a complaint has been made that they should be 
excluded from the same privileges as the Chippewa Indians, 
and this is the investigation which is going on among the 
Indians, Suspicious as they are, they believe the scheme 
is set on foot tor depriving them of the lands on which 
they were born and which they were told belonged to 
them, and for depriving them of their share of annuity 
monies. I may inform the Government of a fact that 
perhaps they are not aware of, although I believe 
they are desirous of acting fairly in every way with tho 
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Indians. The great majority of the Indians on this reserve lland seems to me to be in the same position as other 


are unquestionably entitled to be called Chippewa Indians, 
and the band have passed resolutions acquiescing in the 
claims of those so-called foreign Indians and requesting that 
those proceedings should not be continued. But, in the face 
of this resolution and in the face of this action on the part of 
the principal men of the tribe, those proceedings are being 
continued, I think itis very unfortunate indeed, in the 
face of the action by those Indians themselves, that this 
investigation should goon. It é¢an result in no good, for 
the Indians are willing that those people who have inter- 
married with their tribe and who have been recognised 
and looked upon as Chippewas in every sense ofthe word, 
should be allowed to participate in the rights and privileges 
of the Chippewas. I desire to bring this matter before the 
attention of the First Minister, and [ may say that I have 
petitions and affidavits here proving the statement that I 
make, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The subject that the 
hon. gentleman has just alluded to does not come 
within the provisions of the Bill, and I see he has 
availed himself of the opportunity when we were 
discussing a measure relating to the Indians, to bring 
the matter up. This is a question I was formerly 


familiar with when I was Superintendent General of Indian | 


Affairs. It is a very difficult question, The original Chippe- 
was allowed the Pottawattamies to come among them. They 
allowed them certain privileges and they intermarried ; but 
now a portion of the original Chippewas have pretended 
that they have no rights at all, and that they only afforded 
to the Pottawattamies Indian hospitality while among them. 
That is the story they have given. I known that the 
Chippewas, at least a portion of them, and I do not know 
how many, instead of being willing that. the Pottawattamies 
should be recognised as the original Chippewas, have them- 
selves complained some years ago when I was head of the 
department. I presume that to-day the Superintendent had 
those papers before him and he caused an enquiry to be 
made into it. If the Chippewas withdraw their demands 
for investigation into the position of the Pottawattamies, of 
course there is an end to the whole affair, but 1 fancy that 
is not the case. I fancy that. they are still pressing. How- 
ever, I will take an opportunity toenquireinto it. I quite 
agree with the hon, gentleman that, so far as I can judge at 
present, those Pottawattamies,after mixing with the original 
Chippewas for so many years and intermingling their blood, 
that it is quite impossible now to oust them. out of their 
houses which they and their fathers before them have oc- 
cupied. 

Mr. LISTER. The great-grandchildren of some of them 
are there. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I have no doubt that the 
hon. gentleman is quite right in that regard, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I will ask the hon. gentleman, 
while on the subject, although not relevant to the Bill, 
whether that enquiry extends to the disputes between the 
Chippewas and Pottawattamies, and,whether they are with- 
in the purview of this commission ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No; it does not. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I wish to call the attention of 
the Minister of Justice on section 3, to the fact that this 
clause is new from the word “ taxation,” in the fourth line, 
and provides for Indian lands which have been surrendered 
being liable to taxation, I should judge that was right. 
There is, however, an exception made against the Crown, 
and any Indian locating on the land, I wish to ask why 
the exception is made as regards an Indian being located 
upon it? It is surrendered land ; it is no longer a portion 
of the reserve at all, and any Indian living on surrendered 

Mr. Lisrzr, 


Citizens, and that the land that is occupied by him would 
be liable to taxation the same as the adjacent land held by 
a white person; that it should contribute its share of taxa- 
tion towards repairing roads, the maintenance of bridges, 
and the other municipal purposes for which adjacent 
property is taxed. Why is exemption given to an In- 
dian if he ceases to be an Indian and lives on surrendered 
land? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The hon. member has correctly 
stated the meaning of the clause. There is a reason for 
the land not being taxed as against the Crown, and the 
intention of the draftsmen evidently was that in making 
the liberal extension which we have by this Bill to the 
right of taxation by municipal authorities, we should pre- 
vent the Indian who is our ward upon those lands being 
ousted as the result of taxation. I would not object to that, 
I think it is right and as the Minister says it.is a liberal 
provision which is being made in favor of the municipali- 
ties, but is an Indian living on surrendered land really in 
the full sense of the termed a ward of the Government or 
not? I know he has not become an enfranchised Indian, but 
still he is not living on the reserve, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I presume he may be 
held to be living on the reserve. The Indians surrender the 
title to the Crown, so that a certain portion of the land can 
be disposed of for their benefit. Until it is sold it is de 
facto a portion of the reserve, and, the Indians live on it; 
but having surrendered the legal title to the Crown, when 
any portion is disposed of, the Indians have to leave it, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). There is a good deal of force 
in that. They might be living there after the land has been 
surrendered, and any white person purchasing would pur- 
chase it knowing that that difficulty was in the way. 


On section 4, 


Mr. EDGAR. I see that, apart from some verbal changes, 
the chief change in this section seems to be that nou-treaty 
Indians are proposed to be taken out of the class who are 
protected by the law from having intoxicants sold to them. 
The words “ non-treaty Indians” are left out of that portion 
of the section. According to the Interpretation Act, a non- 
treaty Indian is not covered by the word “Indian,” so that 
this must be a distinct change of policy, and I do not think 
it can be meant; it must be a mistake. - 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The word “ non-treaty ” 
should be in; it is an omission. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, There is another point 
on which I would like to have some information through 
the First Minister or the Minister of Justice. I observe 
that in the Province of Manitoba and the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, on the evidence of the informer alone, if he 
is a credible person, two justices of the peace can sentence 
any person accused of giving liquor to Indians to no less 
than six months imprisonment with hard labor and a fine 
of $300. It appears to me that is putting in the hands of 
two justices of the peace an extremely large discretion. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I do not. think it has 
operated unhappily. Inthe North-West, the hon. gentle- 
man knows that population is very sparse, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Butitis not the North- 
West alone that is concerned. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. In Manitoba the popula- 
tion is almost as sparse, and in British Columbia, where 
there is a great deal of liquor drinking among the Indians 
flocking from the mountains, if there is to be any protection 
at all, a single witness must be sufficient. If it is necessary 
to have two witnesses, there will be very few convictions. 
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And then, we have the power of pardoning in case there is 
any suspicion of injustice, Although the statute is more 
rigid than we would like to have it in the more settled 
parts of the country, in the interests of quiet and order the 
people on the confines of civilisation must submit to it. The 
fine is heavy, but the profits made by the men engaged in 
smuggling are enormous, and unless the punishment is 
exceedingly severe, the introduction of intoxicants vannot 
be prevented. The profits are so great that, notwithstand- 
ing this severe statute, there is an enormous amount of 


smuggling, and great quantities of spirits have been seized | 
and destroyed, and the smugglers have been properly pun-' 


ished. We have had no complaints of any injustice having 
been done by the measure, ‘and if there had been any, I 
think I would have heard of them. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, That is quite true up 
to the present time, but the Province of Manitoba in par- 
ticular is becoming much more densely inhabited than the 
North-West Territories, and it is to be hoped that that 
province will speedily become very much more densely 
populated than it is at present. The hon, gentleman will 
notice that the objection I take is not to police magistrates 


or judges or stipendiary magistrates having this power. It, 


is simply to two justices of the peace, and he must know as 
well as I that justices of the peace are in many cases 
appointed without any great regard to their judicial sxill 
or attainments. I have known justices of the peace who, 
having such a statute, would feel themselves obliged to 
commit anybody, even the hon. gentleman himself, on the 
evidence of any person who came before them, It is quite 
true that the power may not have been abused up to the 
present time, but Iam speaking of the chance of danger 
in the future. Ido not know the extent to which justices 
of the peace are appointed in Manitoba, but I have known 


counties where every fourth man was a justice of the peace. 


Mr, BARRON, I suggest that there ought to be the 
power of appeal from the two justices of the peace. Ido 
not think it would be right to give the power of conviction 
to them without appeal, especially when they can convict 
on the testimony of one witness, 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. The Act provides for an 
appeal. Itis perfectly true that some ot the magistrates 
cannot be very fit for their duties. My experience of the 
decisions of unpaid magistrates in the country is that they 
are more liable to let people off than to enforce the law with 
great severity. The complaint is generally is that they do 
not inflict the law with sufficient promptness or severity. 


Mr. DAVIN, I may add, for the information of the com- 
mittee, that in the case of persons charged with selling 
liquor to Indians, there are always circumstances attending 
the sale that make up really avery strong case. Those 
persons are generally engaged in bartering with the Indians, 
from whom they get goods such as furs and other goods at 
such low rates that the business is very profitable. The 
Indians, once they get afew glasses of whiskey, will sell 
their fars for a hundredth part of what they are really 
worth, and hence it is necessary that a severe penalty should 
be inflicted, and that justice should be sharp and quick in 
order to prevent the Indians being tampered with. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). In the old clause these words 
are found: ‘Or causes or procures the same to be done, or 
attempts the same or connives thereat—” that is, furnishing 
Indians with intoxicants. I would like to know whether 
leaving these words out, the law will reach persons who 
would bay liquor for the Indians with the money of the 
Indians. For instance, an Indian enters a town ; he cannot 
go to a merchant and buy liquor himself, but he may get 


some disreputable white man and give him the money to 


go and purchase the liquor for him, That person purchases 
the liquor from the merchant and then brings it to the 


Indian, The old section would cover this case, but I ques- 
tion whether the new section will. 

Mr. THOMPSON, The words “supplies or gives” cover 
the case, 

Mr. WATSON. I was going to suggest that it would be 
in the interest of the general public to have such a clause 
as the one which the Minister has given. It would be neces- 
sary in Manitoba, because we are not provided with all first- 


| class justices of the peace in that country. We have some 


justices of the peace there who are not fit for the position 
at all. A year or two ago, about every other man was a 
justice of the peace, Hvery other man expected to be in 
the employ of the Dominion or the Local Government, and 


| if there was no other position for him, he was made a justice 
of the peace. I called the attention of the First Minister, 


when he was at the head of Indian Affairs, to the importance 
of having some mounted police on the northern portion of 
Lake Manitoba, because a great number of Indians secure 
liquor from the traders who go there and who give whiskey 
in exchange for fish, &c. This is doing a great deal of harm, 
and one or two mounted policemen should be stationed at 
some point where they could watch those traders and follow 
them up. The trouble with us is that there are not enough 
informers. Even the fine does not induce them to inform, 
aad in many cases the liquor is furnished by a third person. 
Men are known to make a living by simply waiting for the 
Indians, then taking their money and buying whiskey for 
them. Liquor is doing an immense amount of injury to the 
Indians throughout Manitoba. The settlement ef the country 
is bringing the Indians in contact with the whites, and the 
Indians are becoming very much degraded through the 
influence of liquor, and the Government cannot be too strict 
in dealing with people who furnish the Indians with in- 
toxicants, 1 thoroughly approve of the penalty, and would 
willingly see it increased, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I think the law will be 
much plainer if we would insert the words of the old section 
to which I drew the hon. gentleman’s attention, The ques- 
tion might arise as to whether a disreputable white person 
who purchased liquor with the Indian’s money could be 
said to have supplied or given the liquor. It might be 
argued that as it was the Indian’s money with which the 
liquor was paid for, the liquor was at no time the property 
of the white man whe bought it, and that the white man 
simply procured the liquor for the Indian. I think the 
words of the old clause would leave no room for doubt: 
“ Causes or procures the same to be done, or attempts the 
same or connives threat.” 

Mr.THOMPSON, I have no doubt the clause does 
cover the case the hon. gentleman refers to, but 1 have no 
objection to add those words in order to make assurance 
doubly sure. 


Mr. BARRON. The Act provides that no appeal shall 
lie from the fourteen sections next preceding except to a 
judge. That appears to assume that there is an appeal 
under the Summary Convictions Act, but I understand that 
that appeal is only from one justice of the peace and not 
from two, and I do not think this section meets the case, 
because, under this Bill, the hon. gentleman is introducing 
an appeal from two justices. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We have always acted 
upon that, 


On section 5, 

Mr. EDGAR. What is the intention of this? 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is general Jegislation by 
which, where the disposition of a fine is not specially 
designated in the Act, it is to go to the Indian fand. It 
has been considered desirable that, in the Province of 
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British Columbia, we should give the fines to the Provincial 
authorities, the Provincial Government undertaking the 
administration of justice under this Act. 


Bill reported, read the third time, and passed. 


SUPREME AND EXCHEQUER COURTS, 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.1.) Is the Minister of Justice pre. 
pared to make any statement in regard to the Supreme 
Court Bill, which he said was urgent, and he intended to 
proceed with at once ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I would have moved the Bill a far- 
ther stage to-day, but I understood it would be objected to 
unless it was printed, and it does not appear on the Order 
paper as having been printed, and therefore 1 have not 
moved it. Unless the Bill were passed to-day, we could not 
give the notice to those who are engaged in sufficient time, 
and I am afraid that, as it did not meet with unanimous ap- 
proval, we shall have to abandon it. 


It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


SUPPLY—CABLE BETWEEN PELEE ISLAND AND 
THE MAINLAND. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that the Speaker leave 
the chair for the House to again resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Mr. BRIEN. I desire to occupy a few moments, because 
some additional information has come to my hands of late 
in regard to a matter which, I ‘believe, the Government 
have now under consideration, that is, in regard to laying 
a cable between Pelee Island and the mainland. [I believe 
members on both sides of the House are willing to facilitate 
this work, and the Government have already a vast amount 
of information as to the necessity of this submarine cable. 
Every day there is some further evidence coming forward 
as to the necessity of this cable being laid. It is not so 
much a matter of local importance as it is a national ques- 
tion. Itis of great interest to all those who are engaged 
in navigation, and a vast amount of shipping passes through 
the narrow channel between Pelee Island and the mainland, 
which is interspersed with reefs and shoals, making it very 
dangerous to navigation. Petition after petition has been 
placed in the hands of the Government, representing the 
case pretty fully, but so far we have not any definite in- 
formation as to the conclusion the Government have come 
to. The people in that section will be very much disap- 
pointed, and all those who are engaged in navigation will 
be seriously disappointed if that vable is not laid imme- 
diately. Life and property are in danger. Several wrecks 
occurred there during last year. I cannot do better than 
read a letter which I received lately from a captain who is 
sailing upon the water in that section during most of his 
time : 

“ KIn@sviLLB, March 5th, 1888. 


‘¢ Dnar Siz,—Yours of the 29th February at hand, and contents fully 
noted. Daring the time I have been on the waters, I have become more 
ree nt with the waters at the head of Lake Hrie, especially around 
Pelee Island. Ali the boats that pass through the Detroit hirer go 
between Pelee Island and Pelee Point, which is the natural channel. 
But you will remember that there are reefs extending north-east, from 
one to two miles from the north-east point on Pelee Island, which ren- 
der it very dangerous to navigation. These reefs are called the Middle 
Grounds. Any boats getting on these reefs are plainly visible from the 
Island, and greatly exposed to all north-easterly and easterly gales, 
and a place that all mariners dread on account of there being no com- 
munications near by. In 1887I relieved two steamers from the reefs, 
happening to see them from the Island. Again in 1887, there other 
crafts went to pieces near Pelee, over on Point Pelee, a distance of 7 
miles from Pelee Island, and is visible from Pelee. The other two went 
to pieces on the south-west point on Pelee Island. In 1886 the big 


schooner Maggy McCray went ashore on the west side of Pelee Island . 
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and would undoubtedly have been dashed to pieces if I had not just 
happened to be passing with my boat, and released her just before 
another big gale came up. The captain was making arrangements to 
row from Pelee to main shore to telegraph for assistance, and would 
have had to do so, had [ not happened tobe around. The life of Cap- 
tain Duich might have been saved if there had been any communications 
to the Island. At that time my boat was lying at Kingsville, and 
eould undoubtedly have saved him if I had known it, and a great 
many other wrecks I could mention if it be necessary. Now, Sir, the 
loss of life and property is more or less due to the want of communiea- 
tion between Pedee Island and main shore. I would beg of you not to 
leave anything undone that would press on the minds of the authorities 
that there is great necessity of a cable being laid between mainland 
and Pelee Island. Besides what I have mentioned, it adds greatly to 
the convenienee of the Island. Hoping to hear of a success of a cable 
being laid, I remain, 
“ Yours respéctfully, 
“ Oapr. N. J. WIGLE, 
“ Kingsville, Ont, 
“J. Brinn, M.P., 
‘¢ House of Commons, Oanada.’’ 
Avy further information than this is scarcely necessary for 
the Government, I think, The estimated cost of this work 
would be only some $7,000 or $8,000; and that amount of 
property would be saved in one season. Now, considering 
the dangerous character of that coast, and the importance 
of that section of the country, the large interests at stake, 
and considering that the Government are taking every pos- 
sible means, and very laudably so, to facilitate navigation, 
I hope that they will not forget that section of the country. 
It is a matter that is not only of local importance. I hope 
that the Government will give this matter their most 
serious consideration. I believe the Minister of Public Works 
is already convinced of its feasibility. If he can only convince 
his colleagues—and we are well aware that if he gets their 
consent, when we remember his activity and the energy 
which he brings to bear in every work he undertakes—the 
work will soon be accomplished. Therefore, without 
detaining the House any longer, I ask the Government to 
give this matter their most serious consideration. It is not 
a party question, it is not a local question, but one in which 
all are interested. If the Government will undertake this 
work, I do not think there will be a dissenting voice, either 
in the House or the country, and I am sure they will have 
the thanks and goodwill of all. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The hon. gentleman, in 
bringing this matter before the House, gives me an oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on the subject. The hon, gen- 
tleman was not in the House in 1884 and the following 
years, when this matter was brought before the House and 
before the Government by the gentlemen who then repre- 
sented South Essex and North Essex, I think Mr. Patterson 
and Mr. Wigle. But at that time we had not the 
necessary data to give an affirmative answer to the request 
and petitions that were presented to us on that subject. 
Since that time Mr, Patterson has prosecuted the scheme 
with the persistence he is known to possess. The hon. gen- 
tleman knows that when the hon. member for North Essex 
(Mr. Patterson) begins a matter of that kind, he sticks to 
to it as long as there is a chance of carryiag it to a success- 
ful completion. Well, the hon. gentleman has continued 
in the same course, and has presented petitions in 1886-87-88, 
as the hon. member now representing South Essex (Mr. 
Brien) is doing. The surveys have been made, and have 
proved that the petitions that were presented were such as 
would warrant the Government in going on with this work, 
if the revenues of the country would allow us. But as the 
hon. yentleman must see, I am not in a position just now to 
say what would be the policy of the Government on this 
matter. If, in conformity with the petitions which have 
been presented from time to time, and the pressure which 
has been brought to bear, the Government decide in asking 
Parliament to come to the relief of the settlers there, and 


| especially to come to the relief of trade and the vessels, a 


sum will appear to that purpose in the Supplementary 
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Estimates. Of course, if the revenues of the country will 
not allow us to do so this year, we will have to ask Parlia- 
ment to wait for another year; but as I said just now, I am 
not in a position at the present moment to inform the hon. 
gentleman what course will be followed by the Government. 


DEFALCATIONS IN THE KINGSTON POST OFFICE. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT: In conformity with 
the notice which I gave last night, I desire to call the 
attention of the House to what appears to be a very serious 
miscarriage of justice in the case of certain defalcations 
which lately occurredin the post office at Kingston, If 
the facts have been correctly stated to me, they are ofa 
rather important character. For some months back, in 
fact, I believe, for some years back, there have been com- 
plaints of a number of robberies committed in the post 
office at Kingston, and very recently, if my memory 
serves, since this House met, an important official in the 
post office, the deputy postmaster of Kingston, Wm. 
Shannon, was caught in flagrante delicto by one of the offi- 
cials of the post office, in the act, as I am informed, of 
feloniously opening letters and extracting their contents. 
This was publicly known, and notwithstanding that, 
apparently, 24 hours was allowed to elapse without any 
action being taken by the post office authorities, and 
the culprit made his way to the United States. After 
remaining some time there, he returned, and it 
was known that he had returned, as I am informed. 
He was in Kingston, and I believe he carried away with 
him a considerable amount of money, largely composed, at 
least so it is alleged, of the balances he had collected in this 
way. I desire to cail the attention of the House, in the 
first place, to the fact that a number of persons allege they 
have been ruined presumably by William Shannon, and the 
Government, according to the statement made by the Post- 
master General yesterday, do not intend to recompense 
those parties. That, however, is a minor detail, What 
appears to me to be very serious indeed is that, if the facts 
were correctly stated to me, if this officer was detected by 
another officer—as I am informed by no less a person than 
the deputy inspector of post offices in that district—in the 
act of feloniously opening letters, and if he was allowed 24 
hours law and then escaped to the United States, it 
appears to me there has been avery gross miscarriage 
of justice, and I cannot understand how the officers 
of the post office could have permitted a culprit under 
those circumstances to escape without being arrested. 
A very considerable number of persons have expressed 
their astonishment to me in this matter, and there 
is no doubt whatever that it does look exceedingly 
as if, by reason of the influential connections which this 
officer may have, he had escaped punishment which would 
undoubtedly have been meted out under such circumstances 
to any subordinate officer connected with the department. 
I shall be glad if there is any explanation to be made re- 
lieving those officers from what appears to me to be a 
grossly neglected duty ; but most undoubtedly when we 
come to consider the nature of the offence, and the fact that 
this is only one, apparently, of a whole serios of similar 
offences, it does seem that there has been very gross negli- 
gence in this man being allowed to escape, and after hav- 
ing escaped, to be allowed to return and pass through 
Kingston and move a considerable amount of propérty 
along with him, to the great prejudice of parties ruined by 
him ; also, I think, to the great scandal of the Government 
if an officer in their service, after committing such offences 
as these, is allowed to escape without being brought to jus- 
tice. I shall be very glad to hear any explanation which 
the hon. the Postmaster General may have to offer on the 
subject, 


Mr. McLELAN. Iadmit there has been some want of 
vigilance and promptness on the part of my officers at King- 
ston in this matter, and the excase they give for it is this: 
That Wm, Shannon had been for a generation an officer in 
that department; he had never been suspected of doing any- 
thing wrong; he was a man well advanced in life, he being 
some 64 years old. When he was caught handling letters 
improperly by one of the clerks, the clerk gave information 
to the inspector. The inspector sent for Mr. Shannon, and 
he admitted he had three letters in his possession and 
showed them. They were unregistered letters, ordinary 
letters passing through the mail; one of the letters contain- 
ed five cents in coin and twenty cents in postage stamps, 
The other two letters were without enclosures, The in- 
spector, as he stated himself, was so overwhelmed with sur- 
prise that he did not act promptly, and delayed until he 
could make further inquiries, and when he communicated 
the next day with the department here, he also stated the 
fact that he had found Shannon had left the country. The 
hon, gentleman, I think, has been misinformed as to Mr. 
Shannon’s return, I am informed by the inspector, who 
has recently reported, that, so far as he can ascertain, Shan- 
non has not been within the Dominion since 17th March, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. My information came 
from persons of credibility who stated that they had seen 
him. 

Mr. McLELAN. The information conveyed to tho 
department here was that he had returned, and immediately 
I caused a telegram to be sent to have him arrested. An 
information was laid by the county attorney against him, 
but the officers were not able to find him and they reported 
that he had not been in the city. I stated yesterday, in 
answer to the hon. member for Norfolk (Mc, Charlton), 
that the Government had not paid anything. The ques. 
tion was, Had the Government paid anything ? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Or agreed to pay. 


Mr. McLELAN, I may state now in answer to the hon, 
gentleman that Mr. Shannon’s friends have lodged with the 
officers of the Department a certain amount to meet any 
losses that may have been sustained by private individuals, 
as soon as we can calculate what those losses are, None 
of the letters were registered. Some complaints have been 
made that letters which should have passed through the 
Kingston post office in their natural course had not reached 
their destinations, and the statement is made by the senders 
that they contained enclosures of money. My officers are 
making enquiries into these cases, and when it is clearly 
ascertained and when it has been clearly traced that 
those letters passed in a mail that went throvgh the 
hands of Shannon, in all probability the losses will 
be met from the amount placed in the hands of my officers 
by Shannon’s friends. Ineed not state the amount, be- 
cause perhaps that might induce persons to make claims, 
but every care is being taken to ascertain what letters have 
been lost of those that really passed through the office and 
through the hands of Shannon. It has already been ascer- 
tained that some letters said to have passed through 
Shannon’s hands were sent at dates when he was 
not in the office ; so all these matters will have to be investi- 
gated and the truth ascertained as far as possible that 
justice may be done to the parties who have suffered loss. 
I may say that I regret as much as any one can that my 
officers did not act with that promptness which they should 
have shown immediately on detecting the wrongs of which 
Shannon had been guilty. But the explanation they gave 
is this, that Shannon, an old man, an old servant of twenty- 
five or thirty years’ service in the department, had not been 
suspected through all that lifetime of doing anything 
wrong, and the officers were so overwhelmed with surprise 
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at what had been done and at the insignificance of the 
amount traced in his hands at the time, twenty-five cents, 
that they refrained from acting with that promptness which 
they should have shown, and they express regret for it. 


Mr. WILSON. I certainly think the explanation offered 
by the Postmaster General is a weak one indeed. As I 
understand it, the post office clerks are supposed to be 
directly responsible to the Government. They are civil 
servants in the employ of the Government, and itis, there- 
fore, the bounden duty of the Government to see that they 
perform their duties faithfully. I am also surprised to hear 
that the inspector, having ascertained without any doubt 
that this man Shannon had been guilty of meddling with 
letters in the post office, whether the amounts were large 
or small, did not proceed at once to execute the law and 
take steps that the man might be punished, The plea that 
he was an old servant and about 60 years of age put for- 
ward by the Postmaster General to this House as an excuse 
for the negligence of his officers, is a frivolous excuse 
indeed. Many people deposit their money in the Post 
Office Savings Bank or send their money through the mail, 
considering that the Government are responsible for the 
safe delivery to the parties to whom they are sent, 
and if the public feel there is an uncertainty as to 
the safety of the letters, the fact will very materially 
interfere with the efficiency of our post office ser- 
vice Notonly that, but if it becomes known, as it appears, 
that the Postmaster General indicated to-night that there 
are delays to compensate to those who lose money 
under such circumstances, this will cause distrust in the 
efficiency of the service. But perhaps the mover of this 
motion is a little too hard. It may possibly be found that 
this man Shannon was not an ordinary friend of the Govern- 
ment, and it may be found that, perhaps, in years gone by 
this man Shannon or some of his friends or relations had been 
very intimately connected with the then representative of 
the city of Kingston, It may have been that, perhaps, this 
man Shannon may have had some information that if he 
had been arrested, and an attempt made to punish him for 
his wrong-doing, he might possibly have been in a position 
to have divulged something that would not be very credi- 
table to the Government of the day. It is possible 
that this leniency may have been caused by that, 
instead of on account of the small amount contained 
in the letters that he had abstracted from the 
Post Office Department. I maintain that this ought to 
have been examined into, and whether the man stole five 
cents or five hundred dollars he was equally guilty of wrong- 
doing as a civil servant, and he was equally responsible to 
the Government of the day. Perhaps, if we refer back a 
few years, we may find that a Mr. Shannon had performed 
an important service in that locality, and we may be able, 

erhaps, to come to some conclusion why it was that the 

ostmaster General was so kind towards this man Shannon, 
and that he, through his inspector, neglected to perform the 
duties that were incumbent upon him. Let me call your 
attention to an election trial that took place in Kingston 
some time ago, and not very many years ago for it was in 
1874. I have no doubt the First Minister will remember the 
election trial that took place at that time, and I have no 
doubt he will remember that he had a very ardent friend, 
and whether it was this Mr, Shannon or some of his rela-_ 
tions, it certainly was a Shannon, and, perhaps, it was on 
that account the Postmaster General felt it would not 
be hardly right for him to proceed very actively 
against this man, but to wait until a telegram should 
be sent down to him asking him what he should do under 
the circumstances, This particular old friend had got into | 
a difficulty, and he ought to proceed and punish him as they 
would any other criminal under the circumstances, but, 
perhaps, it was on account of past services rendered and the! 

Mr, MoLeuan. . 
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strong attachment between himself and the First Minister, 
that it was considered whether it would not bea little 
better to give him an opportunity that he might get out of 
the country and not divulge some secrets that might be in his 
possession. We find that a trial took place at Kingston 
when the First Minister was being tried for bribery and 
corruption, To his credit be it said, that no personal 
charges on that occasion were proven against him, He 
was situated on that occasion pretty well, but not as well 
as he was on the last trial, for although in 1874 he retained 
his qualification, his seat was voided. It was sworn on that 
election trial as follows: 


‘James Shannon sworn. I live in Kingston and took an active in- 
terest in anything that concerned Sir John A, Macdonald.” 


I believe that is the present Premier. 


“ Was not a member of the committee, at least did not remember that 
I was, had some doubts whether a committee was formed. Spent about 
$400 in election. This was not my own, received this and also $500 
from Sir John A. Macdonald, and $1,000 more, part from Mr. Patton.” 


I suppose the First Minister will remember Patton. 


“T got $1,000 from other parties, which was not all spent. I gave 
the balance $900 back to the Hon. Mr. Campbell with a memorandum 
showing the disposition of the money that had been spent.” 

I think Mr, Campbell was not at the trial on that occasion 
and I suppose the First Minister will state why he was not 
there. 


An hon. MEMBER. He was in the States, 


Mr. WILSON (Higin). My friend says he was in the 
States. You don’t suppose a Conservativo would run to the 
States in order to avoid giving evidence at an election trial, 
It would be too horrid to imagine anything of the kind. 

‘©Q. Why did you give it to Mr. Campbell ? te 

“A, He was acting for Sir John A. I received the money from Sir J. 
A. personally in Kingston, it was for election expenses, I think it was 
by cheque. 

“Q. What was Sir John giving the money for? What did he say? | 

‘CA, He gave no directions. I kaew what the money was, it was for 
necessary expenses. Sir John asked meto take charge of it. I had 
charge of money for Sir John previously. 

‘©Q. What did you do with it ? 

“ a, [did not spend over $400 or $500, speaking in round numbers. 
This may turn out to be the same Shannon who took the 
letters in the post office. He continues: 

“CT gave to different friends of Sir John $30 or $40; to Armstrong 
McCormick, about $30; Isaac McNabb, $20; Jos. O’Brien, $10; tele- 
graph company, $25; to bill-sticker, $25; Flanagan, for cab-hire, $18, 
and $10 to Conroy.’” 


Then comes another portion of the evidence, showing that 
Shannon was working earnestly in the Kingston election. 
Parkhill sent Hunter to Shannon with the following letter: 


“ The bearer, James Hunter, is an elector; has a horse and sleigh ; 
had better look after him. J. O.’s men are looking after him this morn- 
ing. Must do something now, else it will be too late, put himin the way 


at once. J. A. PARKHILL.” 


Now as it would appear, we have found there are several 
Shannons in this locality, and that they had been friends 
of the First Minister, and if the First Minister possesses 
one good quality it is the quality of remembering ol 

friends. He being tho leader of the Government, perhaps, 
the Postmaster General was not so much to blame for the 
course he took, because after receiving instructions from 
his inspector in that locality he would have to make en- 
quiries as to this man Shannon—whether it was the Shan- 
non who worked so energetically at the time the election 
took place there—before he could move in the matter. At 
all events 24 hours elapsed and, therefore, Mr, Shannon 
escaped to the other side. The Postmaster General says 
that he is back in the country, but as far as that is con- 
cerned he should never have had an opportunity of getting 
away to the United States. [I repeat again that I think 
the lax manner in which the civil servants perform their 


duty in the post office should be carefully looked to. People 


' 
| 
| 
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depositing their money there, many of them poor people, 
should be protected by the Government. The Government 
should feel that for every dollar lost in the poat office they 
should be held accountable. I hope my hon. friend from 
South Oxford will not feel too hardly against the Govern- 
ment on this occasion, because very likely he will find, if 
he examines carefully into the matter, that this man 
Shannon had been a usefal aud important individual in an 
election trial, and deserved some consideration at the hands 
of the Government. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I cannot conceive for a 
moment that this is a concerted scene between the hon. 
member for South Oxford and the hon. gentleman who has 
just sat down; but the coincidence is rather remarkable. 
When the hon, gentleman, in his anxiety for the public in- 
terest, and to see that crime is punished and that the offi- 
cial performs his duty, brings this matter up, it is rather a 
singular coincidence that the hon. member for Hast Elgin 
should have hunted up the records of my trial in 1874, in 
which I was unseated. It looks very like as if the question 
was put and the remark made, not for the purpose of public 
justice, but to give the hon. member for Hast Elgin an op- 
portunity of exercising his malignity by trying to drag my 
name into this matter respecting Mr. Shannon. It looks 
marvellously like it, and it will take a good deal to white- 
wash the hon, member for South Oxford from the suspicion 
that this is a concerted arrangement. The only thing that 
makes me doubt it is that the hon. gentleman is barking up 
the wrong tree; he has waked up the wrong passenger ; 
he has got the wrong Shannon, The Shannon he speaks of 
is Mr, James Shannon, who is a friend of mine and a most 
respectable man; and the hon. gentleman having been 
elected for one of the ridings of Elgin, must be supposed to 
be a respectable man, but. he would be higher in the estima- 
tion of the hon. members of this House than he is now if he 
held the character of Mr, James Shannon, Mr. James 
Shannon was the trusted bookkeeper and accountant of my 
firm for many years; he took care of my money, took care 
of my accounts, and managed my affairs; and although this 
person who opened these letters is a relative of Mr. James 
Shannon, | may tell the hon. gentleman, if he would like to 
know it, that the two brothers have not spoken or had any 
communication except on business for many years; and I sup- 
pose the fact that that was known must haye been the reason 
why the clerk, instead of going to Mr, James Shannon, the 
postmaster, went to the post office inapector. The hon. 
gentleman, in his desire, I may say his malignant desire, to 
make an attack, says. what? He says the Postmaster 
General has been guilty of great laches, and, in order to 
favor a eupposed friend of mine, neglected to have him 
arrested. The hon. gentleman heard what the Pustmaster 
General said. He said-that the first. intimation he had of 
the matter was in the letter he received from the post 
office inspector, who resides at Kingston, informing him 
that the deputy postmaster there had been discovered open- 
ing letters, that the clerk who discovered him had informed 
him, but that the inspector did not cause him to be arrested 
as he ought to have done; and when he got instructions to 
arrest, which he did the moment the Postmaster General 
heard of it, the bird had flown, the man had gone, The hon. 
gentleman heard this statement, and yet he has the face to 
get up in this House and make this statement. It only 


shows how far political malignity can go, that he could try 


to make a little capital by reviving the recollections of the 
trial against me in 1874, and making the defalcations of this 
officer in 1888 a peg to hang a malignant attack on, 


Mr. RYKERTF. I would like to change the subject for a 
few minutes in order to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment and of the House what I consider to be a very im- 


_ portant matter, that is, the claim of Mrs. Gowanlock. In 


the early part of this Session the hon. member for North 


Victoria (Mr. Barron) asked the Government whether or 
not they intended to pay Mrs, Gowanlock, the widow of J. 
A. Gowanlock, who was killed by Indians at Frog Lake in 
the North-West rebellion, a pension in the same manner 
and to the same extent as they had paid Mrs. Delaney. The 
House will recollect that during the late rebellion Mrs. 
Delaney and Mrs. Gowanlock were seized by the Indians 
immediately after their husbands were murdered by the 
Indians at Frog Lake; and hon. members will recollect 
what an excitement there was throughout the country 
about the fate of those two ladies. I venture to state that 
if this House had been asked at that time to restore these 
ladies to their homes, it would have granted almost any sum 
of money. The hon. Minister of the Interior, in reply to 
the question of my hon. friend from North Victoria, stated 
that Mrs. Gowanlock’s husband was not an employé of the 
Dominion Government, while Mrs. Delaney’s husband was. 
The ground taken by the Minister of the Interior and the 
Government has been that Mrs. Gowanlock’s husband. not 
being an employé of the Government, she was not entitled 
to compensation or a pension. Hon. gentlemen will 
recollect that during the Jate Parliament a pension of $400 
a year was granted to Mrs. Delaney, Now, I think I can 
show by documents which have been brought down to the 
House that Mr, Gowanlock was considered. an employé of 
the Government, The facts are these. The Indian Depart- 
ment were desirous to have a mill erected at a place called 
Onion Lake in the North-West Territories, and called for 
tenders for the erection of that mill. Mr. Gowanlock and 
Mr. Laurie, his partner, put in tenders for the work, and 
entered into an agreement with the Government to run that 
mill for ten years. The agreement bears date the 17th of 
September, 1884, and is between the Hon. Edgar Dewdney, 
Indian Commissioner for Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories, of the first part,and John Alexander Gowan- 
lock and Riehard Carney Laurie, of the second part, and 
provides : 

‘¢ Witnesseth that the party of the first part being desirous of haying 
asaw and grist mill established at a point adjacent to Onion Lake 
Reserve near Fort Pitt in the North-West Territories, upon the con- 
ditions and terms following, that is to say : First,—The parties of the 
second part agree to erect a good substantial building according to the 
plans and specifications hereto attached, marked No.1, and that the 


capacity of the saw and grist and machinery used in construction with 
the same will be according to the specifications hereto attached, marked 


0. 2. 

‘‘ The mill to be erected and in operation by the fifteenth January, 
1885. 

“ The parties of the second part agree that they will keep the said mill 
in good operation for at least ten years ; that they will constantly havea 
competent miller in attendance at said mill, that the Indians shall have 
the preference over other customers in the gristing of their grain and 
that they shail be charged less toll by one-fourth for two years, and 
one-sixth for the eight succeeding years than white customers. 

“Tn consideration of the above, the party of the first part binds 
himself to pay to the parties of the second part the sum of $2,500, the 
said sum to be paid as follows : $1,500 when the machinery is on the 
ground and the balance, namely, $1,000, on completion of the work.’’ 
It is well known that although $1,500 were advanced by 
the Government for building that mill, the mill was de- 
stroyed before it was completed, and as the late hon. the 
Minister of the Interior stated, upon an investigation made 
into the pecuniary loss sustained by the firm, a certain 
amount. was awarded to the firm for the material and the 
building which was destroyed, from which was deducted 
the $1,500 granted by the Government. It is said that Mr, 
Gowanlock was not an employéof the Government, I have 
before me two letters from the Department of Indian 
Affairs, in which the department very plainly referred to 
Mr. Gowanlock as an employé of the Government; but I 
say whether he wasso or not, the Government are bound 
to take notice of the facts and to place Mrs. Gowanlock in 
the same position as Mrs, Delaney. This will establish no 
precedent whatever, as the circumstances never can occur 
again, 


Mr, MITCHELL, I do not know about that, 
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Mr. RYKERT. Humanity alone demands for this woman, 
placed in this sad position, consideration at the hands of the 
Government. Mrs, Gowanlock lives in my constituency. I see 
her frequently, and I know that she may not live many 
years in consequence of the trials and sufferings she en- 
dared; and the circumstances of her case are such that 
they will justify the Governmentin showing more liberality 
towards her by giving her fair and reasonable compensation, 
and I am gure that the House will endorse the Government 
in any action it may take to this end. I have a letter of 
the Zlst April, 1887, from Mr, P. B. Douglas, Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of the Intcrior, addressed to 
Mr. Henry Johnson, the father of Mrs. Gowaulock, In 
this letter, Mr. Douglas says: © 

“T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th 
inst,, and to inform you that a copy of that portion which relates to the 
pepvsion desired for Mrs. Gowanlock has been referred to the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, of which her husband during his lifetime was 
an employé.”’ 

I find also a letter addressed by Mr, Douglas to Mr. L. 
Vankoughnet, dated 21st April, 1887, in which I find the 
following : 

“T have the honor, by direction, to refer to you, herewith enclosed, 
an extract from a letter from Mr. Henry Johnson, Tintern, Ont., asking 
that a pension be granted to Theresa Gowanlock, widow of the late 
John Gowanlock, who was in his lifetime an employé of your depart- 
ment, such pension to be maintained to her during her widowhood.” 
These letters clearly indicate that Mr. Gowanlock was in 
the service of the Government. At any rate, we have the 
fact before us that he was bound, under heavy penalty, to 
carry on his mill for a period of ten years, and to grind 
grain for the Indians at a cheaper rate than for the whites. 
In that respect, he was as much an employé of the Govern- 
ment as any other person. Jt seems to me this is a case 
deserving the favorable consideration of the Govornment, 
and I hope that the Government, on considering the facts, 
will show generosity towards the petitioner. Mrs, Gowan- 
lock saw her husband killed before hez eyes, she was sub- 
mitted to indignities and insults by the Indians for two 
months, and if any case was ever worthy of consideration, 
it is hers. 


Mr, WRIGHT. I have much pleasure in sharing in the 
recommendation of the hon. member for Lincoln (Mr, 
Rykert). The case of Mrs. Gowanlock is one of extreme 
hardship, Mrs. Dolaney was with Mrs. Gowanluck and 
suffered the same great calamity. Both of them lost their 
husbands at the same time. Mrs, Delaney was born in the 
county I represent, and 1 have known her from my child- 
hood. She has told me of the terrible incidents of that 
terrible time, and I do think, under the circumstances, as 
the hon, member for Lincoln has pointed out, that Mrs. 
Gowanlock is entitled to the same privileges and indemnity, 
to the same kindness and consideration, at the hands of this 
House and the Government as Mrs. Delaney. I had great 
pleasure in bringing the caseof Mrs. Delaney under the 
notice of the hon. First Minister. He received me with the 
utmost kindness and consideration, and granted her a very 
proper indemnity which wili make her comfortable for life. 
I think that, under the circumstances, the representations 
of the hon, member for Lincoln should receive consideration, 
and I am gure they will receive consideration at the hands 
of the Government, I am quite sure that every hon. mem- 
ber from the Province of Quebec will be quite willing to 
accord to the woman of Ontario the same rights, privileges 
fei indemnity which they accorded to the woman of Que- 

ec. 


Mr. BARRON. Iam exceedingly glad that this mattec 
has been brought before the House by the hon. member 
for Lincoln, and I sincerly hope that his efforts in the 
direction of getting justice done to Mrs. Gowanlock will 
meet with a more favorable result than mine in the past. 
It will be in the recollection of this House that I brought 

Mr, RrKerr, 
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up the case of Mrs. Gowanlock last Session, and also a 
short time ago this Session. I confess I have not been 
able yet to appreciate what I consider to be the invidious 
distinction drawn between the case of Mrs. Delaney and 
that of Mrs. Gowanlock, As the hon, member for Lincoln 
has stated, the distinction is sought to be drawn from the 
alleged fact that the husband of Mrs. Delaney was in the 
employ of the Government at the time of his death, and 
that such was not the case with the husband of Mrs, 
Gowanlock. That statement was made last Session by the 
hon. the Finance Minister and also this Session by the late 
hon, the Minister of the Interior. Without going into the 
question at present as to whether or not Mr. Gowan- 
lock was really in the employ of the Government, 
1 do not think that can be a _ reason for always 
refusing what one would suppose was only justice 
to the widow and children of the deceased person. 
That cannot be a reason in this case. If in Mrs, Delaney’s 
case it was a reason for granting the pension, then, in every 
case in which an employé of the Government dies, his widow 
and children could advance that argument that because 
their husband or their father as the case might be, was, 
during his lifetime and at the time of his death in the em- 
ploy of the Government they should receive a pension. But 
that was not the sole reason. There was something else for 
granting Mrs, Delaney a pension. What was that other reason? 
lt was the sad, harrowing circumstances under which her 
husband met his death, and those circumstances apply just 
as much in the case of Mrs. Gowanlock as they did in the 
case of Mrs. Delaney. And therefore what was done for Mrs, 
Delaney should, on the very self-same argument and for the 
self-same reasons, be done for Mre. Gowanlock. My hon. friend 
from Lincoln (Mr. Rykert) has stated shortly the sad civ- 
cumstances under which Mr. Gowanlock met his death. 
Will the House allow me fora moment to read Mrs, Gowan- 
lock’s own statement from her own lips of the circumstances 
under which her husband met his sad death : 


‘Neither I nor my husband understood the Indian language, and so 
were not addressed by them, but we understood we were prisoners and 
had to go with the rest. When we left Mrs. Delaney’s house no one 
knew what was going to happen, and [ do not think it was really sup- 
posed any of us were in danger. We all left Mrs. Delaney’s house 
together. My husband at the time was outside, and as we left the house 
he met ms and took me with him and we walked on together. We had 
only got a few paces from the house when the Indians began firing. 
Mr. Dill, Mr. Quinn, and Mr. Gilctrist were shot first, though I did not 
see them shot, but as soon asI saw Mr. Willscroft, an old greyheaded 
man, fallin front of us [ then knew all were being killed. I became 
greatly alarmed. I saw an Indian aiming at my husband by my side. 
In a moment he fell, reaching out his arm3 towards me ag he fell. I 
caught him, and we fell together. I laid upon him, resting my face 
upon his, and his breath was scarcely gone when I was forced away by 
an Indian. It was not the Indian who fired that dragged me from my 
husband. I was almost crazy with grief, but | remember sezing the two 
priests shot and also Mr. Delaney. They were in front of me. One of 
the priests when shot was leaning over Mr. Delaney.” 


I have also here Mrs. Delaney’s statement, taken from her 
shortly after she was rescued from the Indians, and her 
statement is almost the same as that of Mrs. Gowanlock. 
{t will be seen that the exceptional circumstances —because 
they were and are very exceptional circumstances—that 
induced the Government to grant a pension to Mrs. Delaney 
apply equally to the case of Mrs, Gowanlock. Their hus- 
bands were at that time doing their best, a3 they thought, 
to defend the lives of the people who were then more or 
less under their care, and I therefore heartily join with my 
hon. friend from Lincoln (Mr, Rykert) in hoping that the 
Government will do justice to Mrs. Gowanlock, apart alte- 
gether from the question of whether her husband was or 
was not an employé of the Government at the time of his 
death. But I think I can also support my hon, friend in 
his argument that Mr, Gowanlock was at that time, if not 
technically, at least sufficiently for the purposes of the ar- 
gument, in the employ of the Government, My hon. friend 
from Lincoln has read the agreement which was made with 
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him, and I think the preamble of that agreement shows 
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came a profitable milling establishment in consequence of 


that Mr, Gowanloek was to go te Onion Lake to construct settlement. Tenders were called for, and Mr. Gowanlock 
a mill which was to be of invaluable use to the settlers in | succeeded in getting the contract: It was simply a case of 


that locality ; and he also read a letter showing that officers 
of the department treated Mr. Gowanlock as being at that 
time in the employ of the Government. Therefore I think that 
not only from the standpoint of justice, but also from the fact, 


as I maintain, that the husband was in the employ of the | 
Government, Mrs. Gowanlock should be treated in the same | 


way as Mrs. Delaney. But I find, oa looking into the 
granting of pensions in England, that they do not confine 
these pensions by any means to the widows and chidren of 
husbands who have been in the employ of the Government. 
I find that on the 3ist July, 1885, Mrs. Sherwin was 
granted a pension of £100 on the ground of the literary 
merits of her sister, the late Mrs. Jameson. I find that 
Miss Leech was also granted a pension on account of the 
merits of her brother, the late Mr. John Leech, as an artist; 
and several other sisters are also granted pensions on the 
same ground., Then, Mr. Huxley was granted a pension 
because of his eminent services to science, This shows 
that the rule is not inflexible that the person at the time of 
his death must necessarily be in the employ of the Govern. 
ment, and I think, as has been stated by the hon. member 
for Ottawa (Mr. Wright), that members on both sides of 
the House will join heartily in supporting the Government 
in granting to Mrs. Gowanlock the same pension that 
was granted to Mrs. Delaney. Perhaps the hon. member 
for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert) stated what, I am afraid, is cor- 
rect, that if a pension is granted to Mrs. Gowanlock, she 
will not be permitted, owing to the serious trouble and 
anxiety which she suffered in the North-West, to enjoy it 
very long. I hope this House will grant it to her, and will 
in that way perform an act of justice, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not think the hon. 
gentleman who has last spoken has strengthened his case 
by quoting the pensions granted in England to Mr, Huxley 
and to the sister of John Leech the artist, because, though 
he may not be aware of it, there is an annual sum of £1,200 
voted by Parliament under a statutory provision for the 
purpose of granting pensions to persons who have gained 
such rewards for literary and artistic services. That is 
voted annually, and is divided, on the advice of one of the 
Ministers, among artists and literary people who have 
become in rather reduced circumstances. I quite agree 
with the hon, gentlemen who have spoken that Mrs. Gowan- 
lock’s case is a very sad one, She saw her husband mur- 
dered before her eyes, and she suffered a great deal in mind 
and body as well as did Mrs, Delaney, 1t would bo always 
an agreeable task for the Governmont of the day, who have 
hearts in their bosoms, to deal with such cases of hardship, 
and I may say of horror, if they thought it was their duty 
to do so, if they thought it was within their power to do so; 
but it is very easy for a Government to be very liberal with 
the money of other people, with the money of the public, and 
wo had to consider in these two cases what we had a right 
to do, and what we had power to do. Of course, without 
coming to Parliament, we could not in any way whatever 
be justified in granting a pension to Mrs, Gowanlock. Her 
husband was in no way an employé of the Government, 
The case was simply this: The Indians on that reserve had 
raised a good deal of grain, but they had no mears what- 
ever of using it because there was no mill there. The 
Indian Department tried to find some person enterprising 
enovgh to put up a grist mili, and it was stated, as the 
House will well understand, that it was a country which 
would naturally be settled by whites, and that a bonus 
would be given if anyone would go at once and establish 
a mill, which, it was expected, would not be profitable 
when it simply had to grind the scanty crops of the 
Indians, and, therefore, a bonus would be given until it be- 
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contract, by which he was told, if you put a mill of a cer- 
tain size there and grind for a reasonable rate the grain of 
the Indians, and if you will continue, when the white set- 
tlers come in, to give the preference to the Indians and not 
to shove them away with their little crops, and will give se- 
curity that you will maintain that mill for a certain numbor 
of years, we will give you a bonus of $1,500 for that time. 
His death by the hand of an Indian, although it took place 
under the most dreadful circumstances, and at the same 
time when the clergymen were killed, and Delaney, the 
civil servant, was killed, and other men were killed, still 
the Government had to look at the circumstances, The 
case stood in the same position as if an Indian had killed a 
white manin any other part of the North-West. And we had 
to consider that giving a pension to Mrs, Gowanlock might 
be held to establish a precedent that in any cases where 
murders were caused by Indians—and they generally act 
with very considerable barbarity if their b!ood is up—that 
in any honorable case of this kind, where a white man was 
slain by an Indian, his relatives had a claim on the public 
treasury for a pension. We had to consider that, it was 
our bounden duty to consider it. AsI have already said, 
it would be a very agreeable duty for us to ask Parliament 
to confer a pension upon Mrs, Gowanlock; if that is the 
general consent, the Government will be ready to come 
down, 


Mr. WRIGHT. It is, Sir John, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, If that is the general 
consent of the House; but we know perfectly well, in the 
first place, that the two cases do not stand on the same 
footing at all. All Governments take care to provide for 
the families of their civil and military officers who have 
fallen in their service. Delaney was an officer there on the 
outskirts, in the very act of dealing out food to these 
Indians when he was barbarously murdered. He was a 
civil servant, he had moved there with his family at the 
orders of the Government, As I have said, in such cases all 
Governments provide for the families of their servants slain 
on duty, but that is not the case with Mrs. Gowanlock. 
Parliament is not very partial to granting pensions, but if L 
can gather that it is the general consent of this House that 
this should be made an exception, and if they are not afraid 
of setting a precedent, Government will take this case into 
favorable consideration. 


Mr, LAURIER. The hon, gentleman has exhibited a 
regard for the public purse to which he has not accustomed 
us. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Allow me to say one 
word more, I think that fall compensation was given to 
the estate of Mr. Gowanlock for his property which was 
destroyed at the time of his death. 


Mr. LAURIER. However, I think in this instance Par- 
liament will not grudge the money that will be given to the 
widow ; not only for the reasons which were mentioned by 
the hon. member for Lincoln (Mr. Rykert) and in which I 
would be disposed largely to concur, but also for this other 
reason, that Mr. Gowanlock was one of the first victims of 
the rebellion. Now, we have had a commission sitting to 
investigate the claims of losses sustained in consequence of 
the rebellion, and I can see no reason why, if we should 
compensate a man who has been a victim of the rebellion 
in loosing property, we should not also indemnify his 
family for the loss of his life. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD, That is opening a very 
wide door, 
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Mr. LAURIER. Porbaps it is, but, after all, the rebel- 
lion was caused by the action of the Government, and I 
cannot see why the country should not compensate the 
evil that has been done. In this matter | believe the 
Government will see their way to allowa grant to the 
widow, and that both sides of the House would be glad to 
ratify the action of the Government in this matter, Now, 
there is another matter to which [ want torefer, and to 
which I was about to refer when the hon. member for 
Lincoln rose, and that is the caso which was brought for- 
ward by the hon. member for Oxford a moment ago, The 
Prime Minister, in answering the speech of the hon 
member for Elgin, said that no doubt it was a mere coinci- 
dence that my hon, friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) had brought the subject up, and that the hon. 
member for West EHigin (Mr, Casey) had spoken in the 
manner he did. Well, coincidences will sometimes occur, 
It was, perhaps, a mere coincidence that there was 
a thief in Kingston by the name of Shannon, and ai the 
same time another man. in Kingston by the name otf 
Shannon, who happened to be a bosom friend of the 
Prime Minister. It was, perhaps, a mere coincidence 
that prevented the arrest of the one who was guilty, 
and that another man bore the same name was the 
friend of the First Minister, I would have _ been 
disposed to consider it 2 mere coincidence, but after having 
witnessed the exhibition of temper which the First Minister 
gave us a moment ago, I began to suspect that, after all, 
the hon, member for West Higin had touched the true spot 
No one who listened to the Postmaster General but must 
have come to the conclusion that the reasons waich he 
gave to oxplain why this man was not arrested when he 
was caught in the act, were extremely flimsy, to say the 
least. Why, Mr, Speaker, it is evident from the language 
of the Postmaster General himself, that there were grave 
irregularities in the post office; and I believe, from the 
little that has been said,—for I never heard the statement 
before to-day—lI believe from the little that has been said 
by the Postmaster General, that the deputy inspector who 
was there, and who caught the thief in the act, was there 
for the purpose of detecting the guilty party who had been 
committing frauds for some time previous. The hon. 
gentleman says no, but it is evident from his language, at 
all events, that frauds wore going on, He said, and I took 
note of his words, that parties were making claims to-day 
for money lost at the post office, upon the friends of 
Shannon, It was said that money had been extracted when 
Shannon was not in the post office, and that consequently 
he was not the guilty party. Therefore it is evident that 
at the time this man was caught in the act, there were 
great irregularities going on, since claims are made to-day 
which cannot reach the guilty party, bat which must reach 
other parties as well, Therefore, I say it is probable, at all 
events, that the deputy inspector was there to investigate 
that case, and to find the guilty party, but finding, probably, 
the man whom he did not expect to find guilty, finding a 
man by the name of Shannoa—— 


Mr. McLELAN. The hon, gentleman is not correct. 
The deputy inspector lives in Kingston, and has his office 
in the post office. The clerk went up and told the inspector. 


Mr. LAURIER, Well, he went up and told the inspector. 
He could not have told the inspector that Shannon was the 
guilty party, since, according to the statement made by the 
eee General, the deputy inspector caught Shannon 
in the act. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 


Mr. McLELAN. ‘The clerk saw him handling the 
letters improperly and he told the deputy inspector, and 
the inspector sent for Shannon to come up to his room, 

Siz Joun A, Maopona.p, 


Mr. LAURIER, Very well, let it be so—is there any 
diffsrence ? The moment the man had been caught in the 
act, why was he not arrested ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. And so he ought to have 
been, 


Mr. LAURIER, But instead of arresting him, the gentle- 
man thinks he must consult the authorities at Ottawa. 
Why ? If it had been any other man than the man who 
bore the name of Shannon, probably he would have been 
arrested in the act. I can see no reason why he was not 
arrested in the act, and why in such a glaring matter of 
crime as that, the deputy inspetor should not have arrested 
the man at once, instead of sending to Ottawa, No ex- 
planation has been given why this man was not arrested 
at once, and why it was thought proper to consult the 
authorities at Ottawa before ordering the arrest, 


Mr. MoLELAN. No, he did not consult the 
authorities at Ottawa, When he conveyed the information 
that the crime had been committed, he at the same time 
conveyed the information that the criminal had left the 
country. 


Mr. LAURIER. It makes the case simply worse. Instead 
of consulting the department the officer thought he would 
let him go, and after giving him 24 hours leave he writes 
to Ottawa and states that the man has left the country. 
Why was not the man arrested? ‘That is a circumstance 
which requires explanation. My hon. friend behind me 
thinks the explanation is this, that this man was related to 
a gentleman who wasa friend of the Prime Minister in 
former years, and who was a friend ata trial which was 
of great moment to the First Minister at that time; and 
probably he said, as he naturally may have said: I being 
an officer of the Government, it would be too bad to bring 
disgrace on the name of a man who is related to the friend 
of the Prime Minister, and I will give him a chance. I see 
no other reason for the conduct of the official, and this is 
the reason which my hon. friend behind me gave. What- 
ever was the conclusion at which my hon, friend arrived, 
whether it was right or wrong, the First Minister had no 
right to impute motives to him in the disrespectful manner 
in which he did impute them. ‘his is a free Parliament 
and every member has aright to express his views so long 
as it is done in parliamentary language, and the First 
Minister should be the last man to reflect on a member who 
in the discharge of his duty may use language rather 
warm. My hon. friend did nothing but discharge his duty 
to the best of his ability, and certainly no man in this 
Parliament should be taken to task because he discharged 
his duty in that manner, 


Mr. McLELAN, I desire to say in explanation to the 
hon. gentleman that there has been no complaints against 
the Kingston office in particular, . Notice had been given 
that letters were missing which had passed through a cir- 
cuit 1U0 or 150 miles and through a number of post offices, 
and as they were not registered they were not under the 
direct supervision of any one particular officer. There was 
no special suspicion directed against the Kingston office 
until the clerk saw the assistant postmaster improperly 
handling two or three letters. He then went up stairs to 
the inspector’s room and informed him of the tact, and he 
sent for Shannon, who confessed to having three letters, in 
one of which there was 25 cents, the other two containing 
no enclosures whatever. I may state further that the 
greatest attention is given to the security of money trans- 
mitted by post, and to induce people to aid the post office 
officials in tracing letters, the fee for registration has been 
placed at a merely nominal sum ; we only charge 2 cents jor 
registration while ten cents is charged in the United States. 
Out of three and a half millions of letters registered during 
the past year, 1887, there have only been lost 58 to the 
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million, which is an infinitesimal percentage of letters 
registered and placed in a position that the post office 
officials can trace them. ‘The letters that have been lost 
in this case or on this circuit, passing through some twelve 
or twenty post offices, were unregistered, and the letters 
that Shannon tampered with were also unregistered. Since 
he was detected in that act enquiry has been directed to 
special transactions in the Kingston office under the sus- 
picion that Shannon had tampered with other letters passing 
over that circuit, and information is being gathered and 
facts obtained which I think will lead to the restitution to 
parties who claim to have lost money from letters passing 
over that circuit in which Kingston is one of the ¢ ffices. 


Mr. LISTER. While this post office matter is before the 
House, I have a small case which I wish to bring before 
the attention of the Postmaster General, and I think this is 
an exceedingly suitable opportunity to do so. It appears, 
so far as my experience of the management of the post 
offices of the country is concerned, that if the incumbents 
of the post offices happen to be supporters of the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite, they are treated with extreme leniency, 
but if they happen to have been appointed by hon. gentle- 
men on this side of the House when they occupied the 
Treasury benches, the slightest pretext is seized by the 
Government to dismiss those gentlemen from the offices, 
and often this is done without any intimation being given 
to those officers as to the nature of the charges made against 
them. It seems to me from the slight experience I have 
had in these matters, that the post office inspectors are 
officers appointed by the Government for the particular 
duty of dismissing officials who are offensive to the Gov- 
ernment of the day. In my own county there is a village 
called Arkona, and in 1870 when the hon. member for East 
York (Mr. Mackenzie) was leader of the Government, a re- 
putable and responsible citizen, a man respected by the 
whole community, was appointed postmaster. He is re- 
sponsible in every way, financially and otherwise; but this 
Goveroment recently, without any charge being made 
against him, without any investigation of any charges 
being made, summarily dismissed him from the office 
which he held for the past ten years. The letter which I 
holdin my hand is the oaly information that gentleman 
received that his services *s postmaster of the village of 
Arkona were dispensed with by this Government, and it is 
in these words: 


‘€T am to acquaint you that on receipt of the books the post office of 
Arkona will be transferred from your charge to that of Robert Dunn. 
Please govern yourself accordingly.” 


Why was he dismissed? I know that in my county post- 
masters havo been in arrear and in default in connection with 
the money order department, that those charges have been 
known to the Government and the inspector, and yet those 
men have been retained in the office and hold their office 
to-day. Nosuch charge has ever been made against Mr, 
Everest ; it could not be made against him, for he is 
eminently responsible for everything in connection with 
the office ; and yet he has been dismissed in this summary 
way because he happens to be a Liberal in politics. The 
Postmaster General has had no ground whatever for dis- 
missing him from office except thatit was necessary to find 
a place for a supporter of the gentleman who opposed the 
late member for East Lambton, What excuse do the 
Government give? They say that Mr. Everest is not a 
resident of Arkona, but that he has been become a resideat 
of the village of Forrest. That isonly partly true. He owns 
business establishments in both places. He carries on a 
drug store in Forrest, His family are as capable as he 
is of attending to the business of the department, 
and the office has been attended to. There have been 
no complaints made against him, and yet the Postmaster 
General without any investigation dismissed him in this 
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summary manner. The inspectors of the Government are 
apparently in office for the purpose of making places by 
removing men who are holding positions. I have nothing 
to say against the man whom the Government have selected ; 
he supported the Government with all his might, and of 
course it was necessary that some place should be found for 
him, and in order to do it the Government have removed an 
honorable, reputable and responsible official to make a place 
for this Mr, Dunn who now holds the post office. If that is 
to be the game let us know it. Our men will go out, but 
God help yours when we came in, that is all there is about 
it,—and we will get there before long. If this system is to 
be the policy we want to know it, for these gentlemen 
should not be dispossessed and turned out of office until 
some substantial complaints have been made and proved 
against them. Tho conduct of the Government, so far as 
this man is concerned, is injust, and it is unworthy of hon. 
gentlemen occupying the position that hon. gentlemen do 
governing the country to-day. 


Mr. MoLELAN, If the hon. gentleman had been die- 
posed to do what was right in this matter, he would have 
followed the example of his leader from South Oxford (Sir 
Richard Cartwright) and have given notice of the particular 
charge he intended to make to-night. 


Mr. LISTER, What would have been the good of the 
notice. We would never have got to it. 


Mr. McLELAN. Oh, yes, you would. 
Mr. LISTER. Not this Session. 


Mr. MoLELAN. If you had given an intimation that 
you would bring up the matter I would have been prepared 
with the favts bearing on the case. I have only to deny 
the charges that he has made; that this Government has 
appointed post office inspectors for the pupose of making 
reports against postmasters of Liberal politics. It is not 
true that [ have ever enquired what are the politics of any 
inspector on the staff. I have been told by members of 
Parliament, and I have been told by residents in different 
parts of Ontario, that a number of the inspectors are in 
politics Liberal, and opposed to the present Government. I 
have never supposed that those men would have had their 
reports affected by their politics, Not at all. I have felt 
confidence in every inspector that he will discharge his 
duty fairly and honorably by the department, and by the 
offices under his control, So far as my experience goes 
they have all done that, whether they have been Liberal or 
Conservative in politics. Now, as regards this particular 
case. My recollection of it is this and I speak only from 
memory, because with the multitude of post offices we have 
and the number of incidents connected with almost every 
office in the country, it is impossible to remember all the 
details. My recollection of it is this: that some two years 
ago the inspector reported that the man who had charge 
of the post office at Arkona was resident out of the town of 
Arkona for six days out of the seven, and it was only on 
the Sabbath that he was a resident of the town of Arkona, 
also that the business of the office was kept in a slovenly 
manner and that it was the practice of the postmaster on 
Sunday when he was home to ‘sign, in blank, the returns 
necessary to carry on the business of the office and leave 
them in blank in charge of somebody. A few months ago 
the question again arose that the postmaster was still an 
absentee from the town and that the same practice was 
being continued. J asked the inspector to make a report 
and he reported substantially the same; that this gentle- 
man was doing business in the town of Forrest, some miles 
away, where ho spent six days out of the seven, returning 
to Arkona on Saturday ovening, remaining over the Sab- 
bath, and leaving the post office in the hands of some 
assistant, and with blanks signed in charge of the assistant, 
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This having been the second report, I thought it was an 
improper practice and I changed the postmaster. 


Mr. LISTER. Without notifying him. 


Mr. MoLELAN. Two years ago when the matter was 
reported on, it was brought to his notice that he was an 
absentee. In any case if I know of any similar instance 
whether the postmaster be grit or conservative, I should 
feel it my duty to change the postmaster who was respon- 
sible for the office, and see that he was a resident of the 
town so as to oversee the business of the post office. 


Mr, LISTER. Is it so or isit not so, within the hon. 
gentleman’s own knowledge that he has retained postmasters 
who have been behind in their money order accounts ? 


Mr. McLELAN. I find that there are a great many 
postmasters who are in arrears in their accounts, and I am 
making extra exertions to have those collected. 1 want to 
ascertain whether this is in consequence of neglect, or 
whether the arrears in the accounts are not brought to their 
cognizance by officers in the department—whether it is 
really a fraud or detention of moneys. I am making exer- 
tions to have all those accounts brought square before the 
30th of June, and to make an entire change in the style. 


Mr. LISTER. The hon. gentleman has not stated 
whether he notified this postmaster of any complaint before 
dismissing him, 

Mr. SOMERVILLE. AsI understand the Postmaster 
General he has laid down the principle in appointing post- 
masters that a resident of the town should be appointed to 
the position. 


An hon. MEMBER, No, no. 
Mr. SOMERVILLE. That was what he said. 
An hon. MEMBER, Nothing of the kind. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. A vacancy occurred in the village 
of Plattsville caused by the death of the former postmaster, 
and a petition was got up by the residents of that village 
signed by almost every person in that village and neighbor- 
hood, asking that the post office be kept in the family of the 
deceased gentioman who had occupied that position for a 
great many years; but the Postmaster General did not 
comply with that. Hven the Conservative paper on the 
borders of the riding in Woodstock complained thai the 
Postmaster General had not appointed a member of the 
family of the deceased postmaster but went outside of the 
village of Plattsville and hunted up a boy—a son of the 
Government candidate who opposed me in the last elections 
—and forced him upon the residents of that village against 
the expressed desire, by petition, of the whole of the resi- 
dents. This does not coincide with the statement of the 
Postmaster General that he wishes to appoint a resident to 
a position of that kind. 


Mr. LISTER. Tho Postmaster General did not inform 
this House that this postmaster in Arkona had a deputy. 
It was not necessary that he did live in the village of Arkona 
80 long as the duties of the office were properly discharged. 
He had a deputy to discharge the duties properly and there 
was never a complaint except that the papers were kept 
slovenly. He was not of the right complexion and that was 
the real trouble. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Iam rather surprised to hear 
the Postmaster General say that no one was ever dismissed 
on account of his political opinions, I can mention a case 
that 1 know personally. Mr. James C. McDonald of Duart 
was dismissed because he was a Reformer and voted for the 

‘Reform candidate. The hon. gentleman’s predecessor 
offered the position to a Mr. McCallum who refused to take 
it, and it was given to a man who was in the habit of carry- 
ing the mail, a Mr. Curtis, who was utterly incompetent 

Mr. MoLetan. 


and who was obliged to employ someone else to take charge 
of this office on his behalf. In making this statement I 
state what I know personally, and I have no doubt there are 
many other cases in which precisely the same thing has 
been done. I am rather surprised at the statement the hon, 
gentleman has made in regard to the impartiality of the in- 
spectors. I would like to know is there not a Mr. Griffin 
the inspector at Kingston who was the former inspector at 
London, aed had not the Government some reason for re- 
moving Mr. Griffin from London to Kingston? Will the 
hon. gentleman bring down the papers regarding the change 
of Mr. Griffin from London to Kingston? Does he not 
know there were serious irregularities in the post office ? 


Mr. McLELAN, No. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Does he not know that a per- 
son was persuaded to resign his .position in the London 
post office to save the guilty parties, 


Mr. McLELAN. I do not know anything about it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), I think I have papers in my 
possession which will inform the hon. gentleman. I do 
not wish to delay the House, but I think it would be worth 
while to bring the matter to the attention of the House, 
for it does seem to me that very serious irregularities have 


grown up in connection with many post offices in this . 


country. 


Mr. COOK. I wish to direct the attention of the 
Government to the fact that there is a vacancy in the cus- 
toms house in the town of Penetanguishene, in the county 
of Simcoe. The customs officer sometime ago resigned his 
position, and I believe there area great many applicants 
for the vacancy. The appointment should be made at once, 
because I can tell the Government that the petition against 
the member for Hast Simcoe is withdrawn and there is no 
necessity for keeping the place open. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I would like to separate the cases of 
Mrs. Gowanlock and Mr. Shannon. The hon. First Minister 


kindly stated that if both sides of the House would express... 


an opinion on the subject of Mrs. Gowanlock’s claim, he 
would look into it. Ihave seen this unhappy woman, on 
whose brow still rests the shadow of the great peril that 
befel her, and who is not long for this world; and I hope 
the hon. First Minister will treat her with the same kind- 
ness that he did Mrs. Delaney. I think both sides of this 
House will gladly join in expressing the opinion that the 
Government should do so. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, From what has been said 
on both sides of the House, I take it that there is a general 
assent, and therefore I may state that the Government will 
submit a proposition. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Ifthe case of Mrs. Gowanlock is out | 
of the way, I would venture to make a remark to the Post- 
master General about a vacancy in the post office at New- . 


castle. It will be in his recollection that last year I called 
his attention to the great neglect that occurred in that post 
office in the delivery of that leading organ of public opinion, 
the Montreal Herald, of which [ sent a good many copies 


to my constituents in order to prevent misrepresentation, to” 


keep them right, and to let them know what was going on 
in this House. I think I stated to. the hon. gentleman last 
year that a great many copies of the paper, particularly 


just preceding the election, were thrown aside, some into. . 
the furnace. I have not heard that the hon. gentleman made ©" 


any enquiries which he told me he would make. The occu- 
pant of the post office at the time was ason of the postmaster 
himself, who had been an invalid fora number of years. He 
was a very respectable man, and I am sure, had he been in 
his place, he would never have countenanced the disposal of 
the papers in the manner in which they were disposed of 
by the son, who was acting for him, The postmaster has 
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been dead for some months, andI have not heard that a 
successor has been appointed. I did see that the Conser- 
vative Association, presided over by the gentleman whom I 
honored by beating him, had a meeting, or rather several 
meetings, of what is called the Liberal Conservative party 
in that town, and had several ballots, as to which of the 
numerous applicants should get the appointment; but Iam 
not aware that any recommendation was make by that body 
to the Postmaster General on the subject. I would like the 
hon, gentleman to answer me, first, as to whether he made 
any enquiry into the complaints I made of the disposal of 
the newspapers which I thought it in my interest to send 
to some hundreds of my constituents, and next, whether 
any recommendation has beea made by the Liberal Conser- 
vative club of that town, and if so, who has been appointed ? 


Mr. McLELAN. I called the attention of my officers to the 
remarks made previously by the hon. gentleman and directed 
them to remedy anything that was wrong. I may state that 
an appointment has been made to the post office. 


Mr. MITCHELL. May LI ask who it is? 


Mr. McLELAN. JI can scarcely give the name now; I 
can hardly recollect it. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Perhaps you will let me know to- 
morrow. 


Mr. MoLELAN. Yes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I approve of the con- 
duct of the Government with respect to Mrs. Gowarlock. T 
think it is desirable that she should receive some compen- 
sation for the great hardships she has sustained. But I must 
say I think it an unfortunate thing, and calculated to, create 
just and well-grounded suspicion on the part of the peopie 
of Canada, that the Postmaster General has no better 
explanation to offer than that which he has given to the 
House, of the most scandalous and infamous failure cf justice 
that took place, whereby a felon, a man caught in the act of 
felony, was allowed, for whatever reason it may be, to 
escape to another country, whereby the ends of justice have 
been utterly defeated. If any man deserved to be sent to 
prison, it was a man who, in the position of deputy post- 
master at Kingston, was found tampering with letters, I 
think the hon. Minister has been misinformed on one point. 
I would state to him that I have been informed that it was 
known to the postmaster for many months that irregula- 
rities were committed, and that officials were kept under 
suspicion of being the guilty parties. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Iam glad the Government have 
come to the conclusion to give some compensation to Mrs, 


—Gowanlock. The discussion on the subject of the postal 


service generally I do not think will be amiss, If there is 
one subject on which this House should give a decided and 
united expression of opinion, it is that when the people’s 
mail matter is entrusted to the officials of the Government, 
it should be forwarded to its destination without being tam- 
pered with ; and it will be a very unfortunate thing if it 
should go forth to the postmasters that any laches on their 
part will be condoned by the Government. I very much 
regretted the tone of the hon. First Minister’s remarks 
to night, because they will be taken as a palliation of the 
conduct of postmasters who tamper with the people’s 
letters. The Opposition in this House have always held 
that the Post Office Department should be administered for 
the people, and when the Government have asked for 
money for that purpose, it has readily been granted; and 
because I feel that that department should be administered, 
not in the interest of party, but in the intersst of the people 
of this country, I very much regretted the tone of the 


Premier’s observations, because it may lead those in charge 
of the postal service to take for granted that if they are faith- | 
fal to the Government they may tamper with the people's! 
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mails and open their letters, and will still be retained in the 
service, It is most unfortunate and most calamitous to the 
officials of the country that any such sentiment should go 
abroad that those guilty of wrong-doing in the postal service 
are tu bs maintained in office so long as they are faithful to the 
party. That principle should be stamped out on both sides, 
and the Government should be particular that no utterance 
of theirs would give the slightest sanction to public ser- 
vants in the post office believing that they might with im- 
punity, so long as they were true to party allegiance, tam- 
per with or delay the mails or filch money from the letters, 
A gentleman has just showed me a telegram stating that a 
letter which he mailed from Ottawa to Mount Forest on 
the 4th April, did not reach Mount Forest until to-night. 
If we are to be treated to the excuses and palliative utter- 
ances, which the hon. the First Minister gave us to-night, 
we will have these delays repeated. Last year there were 
lost of registered letters 204in the Dominion of Canada, and 
of letters not registered 273. Thisshould not be. Why should 
those letters have been lost ? They were not stolen but they 
were lost in Toronto in the mail. In my riding, a letter 
was sent by the bank to a distance of 11 miles, and although 
this letter contained $690, it did not reach its destination 
for six months. There has been no prosecution, there have 
been no dismissals, but every official has been kept in 
office. I must presume those officials were appointed by 
the Government, and the Government gave them to under- 
stand that so long as they were faithful to the Government 
it did not matter what became of the letters. In view of 
these facts, the remarks of the hon. the First Minister to 
the hon. member for Elgin (Mr. Wilso1) were not at ail 
justified ; and the hon. member for Elgin struck at the root 
of the evil when he said the conduct of the postal service 
should not be ruled by party feeling. The postal service 
should be administered for the people, and the safe trans- 
mission of letters should be the paramount consideration of 
the Government, No sanction should be given to any 
wrong-doing on the part of the officials. I entirely disap- 
prove of a gentleman holding the position the First Minister 
does, sanctioning a crime such as was committed at Kings- 
ton, where jetters were opened and the money taken out, 
and then ridiculing an hon. gentleman who made a state- 
ment in accordance with the facts, and which struck at the 
root of the evil. I have no personal feeling towards the 
right hon. gentleman, but I say it is not consistent with 
the high position he holds that he should condone a crime 
and try to divert attention from it by ridicule. If more 
severity were exercised in the treatment of officials guilty 
of wrong-doings, we would not fiad so many letters going 
astray and so many delys in their transmission, 


Motion agreed to. 
House resolved itself into Committee of Supply. 
(In the Committee.) 
Dorchester Penitentiary .....rerecsee sreoveee SCE: $46,304 50 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does the hon, gentle- 


‘man know how far the building has progressed and what 


quantity of land the penitentiary has under cultivation and 
what work is done by the convicts ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The buildings are completed, and we 
expect to occupy the new wing on the first of May, There 
is a large tract of land under cultivation. The convicts 
have been fully employed so far, We have very satisfactory 
workshops and also manufacturing machinery which give 
employment to the convicts. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What I wanted to 
know was whether any satisfactory arrangement had beon 
made for employing them in the way of anythiog like a 
permanent manutacture, 
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Mr. THOMPSON. We have not made any permanent 
arrangement. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I understand that theY 
are employed in work in the prison and about the farm, and 
in the manufacture of buckets. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I wonder if this will be 
affected by Mr. Abbott’s Bill in regard to bucket shops. 


Manitoba Penitentiary.,.... sero secre seosceees seceee $49,914 48 


Mr. THOMPSON. Under the Penitentiary Act of last 
Session, there was a maximum allowance for a surgeon of 
$1,200. Dr. Sutherland had been the surgeon of the 
Manitoba penitentiary for some time, and had been receiv- 
ing $600, but he had not been required to give his whole 
time to the prison. He was living in Winnipeg, and the 
fact that he had to go so far to attend to the penitentiary 
was found to be a great inconvenience. It is a prison in 
which there is an unusual number of prisoners requiring 
medical and surgical aid, and it was found, especially in 
winter, that it was impossible for a surgeon living in Win- 
nipeg to properly attend to the wants of the prisoners, so 
it was though better to require him to live at Stoney Moun- 
tain and to give his whole time to the Penitentiary, and so 
he was allowed the maximum of the amount granted for 
surgeons, $1,200. The other increases, as regards salaries, 
are in accordance with the statute of last year—they are 
simply statutory increases—except that an additional guard 
has been provided for, and indeed was provided for in the 
Supplementary Estimates of last year. In the maintenance, 
there has been a decrease of 307, because so much convict 
clothing is not expected to be required. In the working 
expenses, there is an increase of $369, the principal item 
being in connection with the maintenance of buildings, for 
small repairs. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I notice that the hon. 
gentleman observed that the convicts in this Penitentiary 
require a great deal of medicine, and I agree with him, for 
I see that $639 was expended for these 100 convicts for 
drugs and medicine, while only $271 was expended for 175 
convicts in the Dorchester penitentiary. It certainly ap- 
pears to me that that is a monstrous disproportion. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I mae some remarks on this qucs- 
tion before, and the on'y explanation 1 can give is the same 
as I gave then, that a very much larger quantity of medi- 
cines and drugs is required in Manitoba than elsewhere. 
We have there a number of Indians and half-breeds, and 
these are persons who, after a short period of confinement, 
almost invariably develop disease, and require care and 
stimulants and medical aid. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How many Indians 
are there? 


Mr. THOMPSON, I cannot state the exact number. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Are there twenty? 
Mr. THOMPSON. No; I think about fifteen. 


Mr. WILSON. Does the hon. gentleman mean by 
“stimulants ” supplied to Indians liquors, or what? 


Mr. THOMPSON. We have some there who are far ad- 
vanced in consumption, and occasionally liquors have to be 
provided for Indians, 


Mr. WILSON. I understand that the Minister took 
power in a Bill which was passed to-day to provide that, 
if anyone gave spirits of any description to an Indian— 
whether it was a doctor or anyone else—he would be liable 
to a fine and to imprisonment, Am I to understand that 
the Minister is making provision now to give spirits to 
the-e Indians and to make the doctors violate the law and 
make themselves liable to be fined and imprisoned. Hither 

Sir RicuarnD CarTwaiaut, 


the Government must amend the law passed this atternoon, 
or they must do away with the spirits. Itseems to be very 
absurd that they should provide that this surgeon Suther- 
| land should be fined every day for supplying liquors to In- 
dians, while they furnish the whiskey for the purpose. I do 
not understand it. I think the warden must be very weak 
and delicate and must require a great deal of stimulants, 
because I see in the warden’s department there is no less 
than $129 45 paid for drugs and medicine. I should like 
the Minister to explain how this happens. Perhaps he will 
state whether there are any Indian patients in the war- 
den’s department who require stimulants and nourishment 
on account of lung disease. 


Mr. THOMPSON. There are no such patients in the 
warden’s departmeat. I hope the hon. gentleman will ac- 
quit me of any desire to lead astray any member of his pro- 
fession. I could not hope to do that. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Ido not know exactly 
what sort of rations may be required in the Manitoba peni- 
tentiary, but it does appear to me that the quantities set 
down here for a year’s consumption is rather extravagant 
for 100 convicts and some 20 or 25 guards. I find there are 
211 lbs. of bacon, which is not extravagant, 57,353 lbs. of 
beef, 927 lbs. of mutton, 3 barrels of pork, and 182 lbs, of 
veal. It seems to me that those rations are calculated on a 
very extraordinary scale. Speaking roughly, I should say 
it would amount to a ration of about 2 lbs. of meat per diem 
for each man, which seems very much in excess of the 
ordinary prison allowance, and I think is very much in 
excess of the rations allowed to Her Majesty’s soldiers. [ 
think a pound of meat per diem is all that is allowed to a 
soldier, and if I am wrong the Minister of Militia can 
correct me. However, it is clear that these allowances are 
out of all proportion to what might be supposed to keep a 
man in health and strength during the year. I have no 
objection whatever to these men being properly fed. It 
would be very improper to deprive them of a reasonable 
amount of nutriment, but, if the hon. gentleman will make 
the calculation for himself, I think he will agree with me 
that this amount is unreasonable, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Under the old system, the guards 
were supplied with rations. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. There are only 25 of 
them. 

Mr. THOMPSON. We supply them no longer. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Yes, but the hon, gen- 
tleman should know that 100 convicts and 25 guards could 


hardly be expected to consume the quantities I have alluded 


to. It is enormously in excess of the rations granted in the 
military service, and those are supposed to be quite suffi- 
cient to keep men at the very top of their condition. 


Mr. McMULLEN. I would like to enquire whether it is 
the intention to continue this extra allowance of $400 to 
Mr, Bedson, the warden. 


Mr. THOMPSON, I cannot give the hon, gentleman any 
explanation as to the rations, but I will promise to do so 
the next time we go into Supply. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I think it should be 
looked into, because it is vastly in excess of what it ought 
to be. Ifthe hon. gentleman will look back to the rations 
in other cases, he will see that it is enormously in excess 
of what seems to be supplied there. Now, by way of com- 

| parison, if he will look at Dorchester penitentiary, he will 
‘see there that the quantity of beefis 16,000 lbs. as against 
'57,(00 lbs, There is a little more pork, apparently—24 
barrels of pork, and only three here, but as far as 1 can see, 
running my eye over it, the rations received in Dorchester 
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Penitentiary, would, per head, hardly be one-third part of 
those that are alleged to have been consumed in Manitoba, 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I think when on this item be- 
fore, the drugs used in Manitoba penitentiary in the 
warden’s department, came up incidentally and the Minster 
promised us that he would be able to give us later more 
detailed explanations as to the nature of this item, I have 
been waiting patiently for his explanation, and deferred 
my remarks until we came to the item. I hope he will 
now fulfil his promise. 


Mr. THOMPSON, IfI made the hon. gentleman that 
promise, it has escaped my memory altogether. I sup- 
pose the explanations I gave the other evening were satis. 
factory, but if he wiil allow me, I will promise to make the 
explanations the next time we go into Supply. 


Mr. TROW. I notice an unusual number of guards em- 
ployed at that penitentiary. It is well known that the 
warden of that penitentiary is a very large herder of 
buffalos, that roam at large over the prairies, and I am per. 
suaded that some of these guards are employed in keeping 
them within reasonable limits. He has some 35 or 40 
buffalos, I know that they are guarded, and I would like 
to known whether he employs the guards of the penitenti- 
ary for that purpose. 


Mr. THOMPSON. There are no guards empleyed at 
any work of that kind, and none of the present employés. 
I may give as one reason why so many guards are required, 
the fact that there is no wall and no fence at all about the 
present grounds. 


Mr, WILSON (Ejgin). I think we have not had such 
full explanations as we ought to have in reference to this 
penitentiary. A number of years ago I remomber dis- 
tinctly that the reasons given why the expenses were so 
unusually large were on account of the cost of living, and 
the cost of maintenance in that locality. But to-day, 
although they have good facilities, and the expense of 
living ought not to be any greater than in any other pro- 
vince, we find that the expenditure per capita in Manitoba 
is increasing from year to year. The expenses of running 
that institution are becoming greater. We find, according 
to their own estimates, that in 1886-57, the cost per head 
was $1.53; in 1885-86 it was $1.43, and in 1884-85 it was 
$1.31. Now, that shows a gradusl running up, contrary to 
what they promised. They told us that, after a time, as 
the cost of living decreased, the expenses of the inst.tution 
would decrease. Now, what is the reason of the constant 
increase? I must confess I do not think we have had any 
sufficient explanation. Is it the warden who is at fault? 
Does he make requisitions upon the Government 
that they cannot resist? If the Government find 
that the warden is more extravagant than he ought 
to be, let them take steps accordingly. He may be an 
efficient man, but it is their duty at once to refuse to 
grant the requisitions he makes upon them. I cannot for 
the life of me see why the expense should be so enormous, 
I know there is a Jarge number of Indians usually sent to 
this institution, and the expenditure increased on account of 
their being there. I believe you wiil find that the cause of the 
increased expenditure, { may say the reckless extravagance, 
in the institution is traceable to the warden himself, and the 
sooner the Government make full investigation and curtail 
the expenses, the more satisfactory will it bo to the House. 
While I am perfectly willing that every facilities should be 
given to the unfortunate inmates, I am afraid, judging from 
the appearance of the amount, and judging trom the 
explanation given to us by the Minister, that the unfor- 
tunate inmates are not the extravagant ones, that these 
various extra delicacies are not intended for the inmates, 
but they are intended for the officers, and I think it is high 
time for the Minister to make an examination and try to 
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conduct the institution in the future in somewhat such a 
manner as it ought to be conducted. When we take all the 
various items, we find that the expenditure is much larger 
than it is in any other institution of the kind, either in this 
or any other country, and I cannot for the life of me see 
why the Government should allow it. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, It is understood, of 
course, that on these items as to which the hon, gentleman 
promises further explanation, full discussion will be 
allowed on concurrence. Now, in support of the statement 
of my hon. friend behind me, I may just point out a 
sample instance of how things are managed in the Manitoba 
penitentiary. I see a charge of $52 for a singe item of ink, 
Well, now, in the name of all that is wonderful, how is it 
that the ordinary correspondence of the officers of a peni- 
tentiary like that in Manitoba could require $52 worth of 
ink in one year, I find that at Kingston $30 was sufficient, 
although that institution has 600 convicts, I think when 
the hon. gentleman comes to overhaul the accouuts of the 
Manitoba penitentiary he will find that there has been great 
laxity somewhere. 


Mr. WATSON. There is no doubt that there is ground 
for complaint with regard to the management of this 
penitentiary as compared with other penitentiaries ; and 
if we look at the items it must be apparent to every member 
that there is gross extravagance in connection with that 
institution. The heavy expenditures in connection with the 
Manitoba penitentiary are apparent when we consider those 
made for other penitentiaries. While the expenditure for 
rations is $69.33 per head in Manitoba it is only $46.20 in 
British Columbia, and yet rations can be purchased as cheap 
if not cheaper in Manitoba than British Columbia, Take the 
items as between Manitoba and British Columbia, Wardens 
and officers’ quarters, Manitoba, average cost, $11.36 ; British 
Columbia, 17 cents; travelling expenses of inspector, 
Manitoba, $6.36; British Columbia, 4 cents ; livery and feed 
Manitoba, $4.41; British Columbia, nothing. The quantity 
of fuel consumed in Manitoba penitentiary is something 
enormous; coal 486 tons, costing $3,251; wood, 2,117 cords, 
costing $7,582. These are very extravagant items. Then 
there is also the warden’s salary of $2,000, which is all 
right, but there is also the warden’s storekeeper and account- 
ant, 1 do not know who he is, for his name is not men- 
tioned, possibly it may be Mr. Bedson himself. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The name is McGowan. 


Mr. WATSON. I supposed that, perhaps, Mr. Bedson 
might keep his own accounts, judging from the way in 
which they are kept. In the tailoring department there 
is a tailor and an instructor of tailoring. Is it necessary to 
have an instructor of tailoring when a tailor is employed? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The only tailor now employed is 


now engaged in instructing the convicts in tailoring. 


Mr. WATSON. Then as to the cost of living. We ex- 
plain to people coming to Manitoba that it is a cheap 
country to live in, But the cost of maintenance at the 
Manitoba penitentiary increased from $i.31 per day per 
convict in 1884-85 to $1.43 in 1885-86 and $1.53 in 1886-37. 
I submit that these figures should be reversed, because the 
cost of living is cheaper now than it was in 1885. I especi- 
ally desire that some explanation should be given with 
respect to the travelling expenses, 


Mr. THOMPSON, The expenses of the inspector are 
those paid to the inspector of penitentiaries who goes from 
Ottawa to make the inspection, and they have no relation 
to the expenses of the prison itself. The reason why they 
are so much largor for Manitoba as compared with British 
Columbia, is that the New Westminster penitentiary is so 
far away that it is very rarely visited from Ottawa, I think 
only once within three or four years, The hon, gentleman 
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knows better than Ido the exposed situation of Manitoba 
penitentiary and the difficulty experienced in heating it. 
The building is, I think, very ill-designed for the prairies. 
Under the old system by which allowances were made to 
wardens and other officials, these have all been discontinued 
since last July. 


Mr. TROW. I should imagine that the cost of living in 
Manitoba would be much cheaper than that of any other 
penitentiary in the Dominion, for the simple reason that 
they have an almost unlimited extent of land. The insti- 
tution raises its own root crops, onions, beets, potatoes and 
so forth, and it must have at least ten acres under cultiva- 
tion, this being land of inexhaustible fertility which is 
cultivated by prison labor. The expense, consequently, 
should not be so large as in other penitentiaries where 
there are not such advantages. 


Mr. THOMPSON. We pay two cents per pound more 
for beef for the Manitoba penitentiary than for any other. 

Mr. WATSON. What do you pay? 

Mr. THOMPSON. 8 cents per pound, 


Mr. WELSH. I find that 85 prisoners in Manitoba 
penitentiary cost about the same amount as 143 in Dor- 
chester penitentiary. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Because the prices are so much 
higher. 


Mr.COOK. There are two barrels of apples for Manitoba 
at $11, which isa pretty high price. Had the duty any- 
thing to do with the price? There is one item that I do 
not think is sufficiently high, and it is that for bibles and 
books; I am afraid the Government are neglecting the 
convicts in that respect. They should pay a little more 
attention to church matters there and give the convicts a 
little less beef, and their morals will be improved thereby. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. Is it the intention of the Government 
to continue the $400 for extra cost of living for the warden 
in Manitoba penitentiary? Mr. Bedson receives $2,000 a 
year, and last year he received $400 for extra living. 


Mr. THOMPSON. There is no allowance for extra liv- 
ing granted to any prison official. The salary is fixed by 
law; the minimum salary of the warden is $4,000 and he 
goes by increases to $2,400. Tho extra allowance to which 
the hon. gentleman refers was made in this connection : 
when the large inflax of prisoners incurred in consequence 
of the rebellion the warden was required to vacate his 
quarters and remove his family to Winnipeg. One member 
of his family was very seriousiy ill and the illness resuited 
in death, and an allowance was made in consequence of his 
extra expenses. In order to save expense the inspector 
was ordered to go on one or two occasions to the Regina 
and Prince Albert jails. 


Mr. WATSON. Has he any consideration for that out- 
side his salary. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Not except travelling expenses. 

Mr. WILSON (Higin), I would like the Minister to ex- 
plain the item of sugar. I find there are 5,551 pounds, cost- 
ing nearly 7 cents » pound, I also find there are 100 
pounds of “ Paris lump.” Would he explain why this “ Paris 
lump” was used. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Icannot explain that just now. IL 
find the contract is 10 cents a pound for sugar and tho 
estimate for the coming year is 2,500 pounds. 

Mr. WILSON (Higin). That would be only about half 
the amount that is down here. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGUT. Is not 10 cents a pound 
an extraordinary high price to be paid for sugar to be 
supplied to a prison? 

Mr. Taompson, 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I can only explain what the hon. 
gentleman asks about this sugar by saying that under the 
former system on which those accounts are based, rations 
were allowed to the warden and deputy warden. I suppose 
the supply was for them. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I must have misun- 
derstood the hon. gentleman if he says that sugar of a sufii- 
ciently good quality for penitentiaries cannot be obtained 
in Winnipeg less than 10 cents a pound. 


Mr. THOMPSON. ‘That is the statement. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The Minister of Cus- 
toms can tellus something about this article. It can 
hardly be 10 cents a pound, 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is the cost of transportation, We 
pay 12 cents in British Columbia. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That should only cause 
a fractional difference between the price in Winnipeg and 
the price in Toronto and Montreal. The cost of transpor- 
tation even on the Canadian Pacific Railway cannot be so 
material as to involve such a considerable difference in 
price. 


Mr. WATSON. Wecan buy granulated sugar in Win- 
nipeg for 84 cents per pound. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I would be very happy to givea 
contract at that price. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). 
sugar at 10 cents per pound. 


Mr. THOMPSON. 
ting for now. 


Mr. McMULLEN. In connection with the Manitoba 
penitentiary I think there is evidence that its expenses re- 
quires the careful attention of the Minister. 1 have no 
desire in the world to find unnecessary fault, but I have 
made a calculation which shows that there is something 
wrong with the Manitoba penitentiary. In Kingston thore 
are 572 inmates at a cost of $187.10 each for all expenses 
during the year; in Dorchester there are 143 at a cost of 
$298.90 for all expenses, and in Manitoba there are 85 ata 
cost per capita, for officers and all expenses of $558.80, or 
very nearly $600 an inmate. In British Columbia there 


You bought the Paris lump 


It is the brown sugar we are estima- 


are 95 and they cost only $368.14 each. Now we find that | 


for the feeding alone of those inmates, in Dorchester they 
cost $66.80 each; in Manitoba $111.25 each, and in British 
Columbia, where I think certainly food should be quite as 
dear as Manitoba, they only cost $108.30 each. In the een- 
tral prison in Toronto they only cost 55 cents per head, per 
day, while in Manitoba they cost $1.53, and in Dorchester 
81 cents, in which the inmates are equal in number to the 
Guelph central prison, When you come to Manitoba the 
charges there are enormous, and I think the Minister should 
have a fall investigation of all items of expenditure in con- 
nection with that penitentiary and see that they are reduced 
to something within reasonable limits. 


I see 
Is it for the purchase of a 


Mr. COOK. I suppose they keep horses there. 
one charge for a buggy at $200. 


buggy ? 
Mr. THOMPSON, Yes, 
Mr. COOK. I see items for livery and horse feed, $243, 


and horse hire $24. If they have horses what is the neces- 
sity for hiring horses ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The livery was for the surgeon. 


Mr. COOK, There is a very large item of $321.60 for 
telegrams, 


Mr, THOMPSON, Telegraphing is expensive there, 
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Mr, WILSON (Elgin). I think you will find there are 
separate items in reference to the surgeon’s livery, and it 
appears in the officers department there is another charge for 
ty and feed. It must have been for some of the other 
officers. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Probably for both, I will enquire 


. about that. 


British Colombia penitentiary, ...... 1+ sce -eeeceon $43,827 85 


Mr. THOMPSON. There is an increase of $1,530 in 
the salaries, The increase is to give the warden the min- 
imum salary provided by the statute, which is $2,000. 
There is an increase also in the salary of deputy warden on 
account of the special duties that he has to perform, In 
addition to his duties as deputy warden and chief keeper, 
which of course may well be discharged by the deputy 
there, he has qualifications as a farmer. He has been suc- 
cessful in bringing a large area under cultivation, and he 
attends to the duties of the farm, thus saving the expense 
we have to incur elsewhere for the employment of a farmer. 
He does it very successfully indeed, and we thought under 
those circumstances he should get an increase of $100. The 
warden has asked to have a carpenter instructor and a 
baker appointed, and that has been recommended by the 
inspector. I need not tell the committee that it is very 
useful to have a carpenter instructor where so many con- 
victs are employed either at practising or learning the trade; 
and it has been recommended as decidedly in the interest 
of economy that a baker should be employed instead of 
having the bread furnished by contract, as at present. The 
other increases are only statutory increases, 
tenance there is a decrease of $3,323.40, on account of a 
smaller estimated prison population than last year. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How is that? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The fact is that we have had for two 
or three years past an abnormally large number of convicts, 
principally in consequence of the kind of population that 
was left stranded in the country after the completion of the 
railway works; but the influx of prisoners to the peniten- 
tiary has since been much less, There is a small decrease 
in the working expenses, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Ido not see that there 
is much ground of complaint there; but if the hon. gentle- 
man will look at the Auditor General’s report of 1886-87, 
he will see that the complaints which have been made re- 
garding the Manitoba penitentiary are amply justified. If 
you take the item of meat, you will find that in Manitoba, 
including the guards, there will be about the same number 
of persons as in the British Columbia penitentiary, and yet 
they consume four times the quantity of meat that was 
consumed in British Columbia, It does look as if that re- 
quired a considerable overhauling. 


Mr. THOMPSON: There is no doubt that that ought to 
have careful enquiry. I may say that a very diligent 
accountant has been appointed in the Manitoba penitentiary ; 
he was formerly employed in the Dorehester penitentiary, 
and I have every confidence in any accounts that pass 
under his hands. He was appointed about two years ago. 


Regina Jail....... aUpasyecsarcaseesntsan DP arsdeveatcleeteesnst iene 2. $13,000 


Mr. THOMPSON. We haveat present merely organised 
the staff in anticipation of the wants of the prison. I 
estimate that we shall require two more guards when, as 
we expect about the Ist July, we shall take the prisoners 
who are confined in the police barracks throughout the 
North-West and transfer them, as far as we can accommodate 
them, to the Regina jail. We havé not had any prisoners 
there heretofore, 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What kind of an 
arrangement is likely to be made with respect to all the 
jails throughout the North-West? The Dominion will have 
to support the penitentiaries, but does the hon. gentleman 
contemplate the establishment of several ordinary jails 
throughout the new North-West Territory, because it will 
be a tolerably expensive business. 


Mr. THOMPSON. We must do so, because we have to 
look after the administration of justice there, which 
devolves on the Provincial Governments elsewhere, and [ 
have asked the hon. Minister of Public Works to provide 
on an economical scale for several jails and lockups in the 
North-West. The fact is, we make an allowance to the 
Mounted Police for keeping prisoners in the guardrooms 
and cells in their barracks, which are in most cases unsuit- 
able places for keeping convicts. At present the only 
prisons erected are at Regina and Prince Albert, and this is 
the only one yet occupied. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Do I understand that you are 
making provision to keep lunatics at this jail permanently ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. No, the lunatics are confined in the 
asylum at Selkirk, and an allowance is made by the Pro- 
vincial Government for their support. The Selkirk asylum 
is full, and at present, I am sorry to say, there are lunatics 
confined in the police barracks of necessity; but I made 
arrangements with my late colleague, the Minister of the 
Interior, a month or two ago, for the removal of all those 
to the Manitoba penitentiary, where they can be better 
cared for. 


In the main- |. 


Salaries, House of Commons ..-reevercseeesee sereen secees on $66,650 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Here is a considerable 
increase, 


Mr. SPEAKER. The increase $2,100 under this head is 
made up as follows: Thirty clerks are entitled to the 
annual statutory increase of $50, making $1,500. For 
years past it has been found necessary to have ono of the 
messengers attached to the stationery office to attend to the 
supplying of stationery to the members, and holding copy 
in proof-reading, which is done in that department. The 
person so employed became necessary to the office, and 
therefore, instead of having his time divided between the 
messengers’ room, and the stationery office, it was deemed 
advisable to attach him to the stationery office as a junior 
clerk, The change has been found to work woll, as attend- 
ing at the counter and proof-reading can be proceeded with 
at the same time. His salary is $600, being only $10 more 
than he had before. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.I.) This item embraces sessional 
clerks. How many are there? 


Mr. SPEAKER. I am quite sure we will not exceed the 
usual vote for that. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.I.) There is a great curiosity on 
the part of many young members like myself to know what 
the duties of those sessional clerks are. 


Mr. SPEAKER. Their duties are varied. Of course, 
they cannot always be employed, but sometimes they have 
all the work they can do. The custom has been followed 
by many members employing them on their own account 
when they are not working for the House. They employ 
them as private secretaries, and I think that on the whole 
they are useful to the House and very oiten to the mem- 
bess. When asked to copy something, they are always 
ready. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.H.I.) Ifhon, members employ them, 
it is at their own expense, 
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Mr. SPEAKER, They can employ them on public busi- 
ness, for instance copying electoral lists. They are also 
employed in some of the departments when required. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Then a member of the House can 
have any official work of that kind done by one of these 
clerks ? 


Mr. SPEAKER. Certainly; the moment the applica- 
tion is made to the Clerk of the House, these clerks are 
supplied to do any work that can be called public business. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Do I uaderstand the Speaker to 
to say that he does not know the number ? 


Mr. SPEAKER. The number is not greater than in 
other Sessions. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin), In 1886 you had about 37. 


Mr, SPEAKER. To-day I should say we have not more 
than 20 or 28, 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. As Mr. Speaker has 
kindly imparted to us this information, it might be interest- 
ing to krow how he distributes these clerks when wanted 
by various gentlemen in the House. If available, they 
should be available in due proportion. We should have 
them appointed in the same fashion as we appoint 
commissioners. A certain section should be attached 
to the service of hon. gentlemen on your right, and a cer- 
tain section on your left. I am a pretty old member, 
having been in office a good many years, and I have never 
obtained any advantage or assistance from the gentlemen 
of the sessional clerk department, If Mr, Speaker will see 
that the division be made proportionately, I suppose my 
hon. friends will not say much about it. 


Mr, SPEAKER. [had pretty nearly forgotten there is 
one right side and one left side. I dv not attend to these 
details, but I understand from the clerk of the House that 
any member who applies to him tor the assistance of a 
sessional clerk for doing his work, when that work may be 
called public business, a clerk is always supplied to him. I 
am quite sure that if the hon. gentleman would see his 
friend, Mr. Bourinot, he would have any number of clerks 
he wanted. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), This is information to every 
hon. gentleman on this side. There are 30 of 40 of those 
clerks now. At one time there were 110, 


Mr. CHAPLEAU, In 1878, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). It would be a great convenience 
to have these clerks ; but if we are to have gentlemen in 
waiting, we should have the privilege of appointing those 
who are to serve us. Sometimes those public documents 
are of a confidential nature, and there would be an advan- 
tage in having clerks in whom one might have perfect con- 
fidence when giving them such documents to copy. It has 
so happened, so far in the distribution of those clerks, that, 
although we do a very fair proportion of public business on 
this side, not one of these blessings has ever fallen to us. 


Mr. SPEAKER. You did not care much for them. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Mr. Speaker has never given us 
an opportunity of letting him know how much we would 
appreciate advantages of this sort. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Just try it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Iam inclined to think that if 
we were to make the trial, we would find they are always 
engaged to the full extent of their powers by hon. gentle- 
men opposite. A few years ago, I know we had a number 
of these gentlemen, and they sat in the galleries, and were 
correspondent of newspapers supporting hon. gentlemen on 
the Treasury benches. There were a fewnot exactly of 
that class. I think Mr. King Dodds was one who was 

Mr, Davies (P,E.1.) 


appointed an extra sessional clerk one Friday, and on the 
following Monday he left, but his appointment was ante- 
dated forty days, he drew $160, and he was allowed to 
return home in order to engage in an election canvass. 
That is the way in which he performed his duties. Then, 
another gentleman made a representation to a member for 
the city of Ottawa, but his services were not required im- 
mediately, for the reason, I believe,that they could vot find 
a room to put him in, so that he might be out of the way ; 
but the member representing this city received a letter from 
him at the end of the Session thanking him for the appoint- 
ment and stating that he had received his money all 
right, though he had not been required to come to 
the House at all. I hope Mr. Speaker has not any 
of that class at this time. I hope the present clerks 
are all actively and earnestly engaged in discharging 
those duties which the hon. gentlemen on the other side 
find so extremely convenient and so necessary in the public 
interest; but it does so happen that not one of those ses- 
sional clerks has ever been placed at the service of any 
hon, gentleman on this side of the House. I must say that 
I never supposed it was any part of their duty to write the 
addresses on parliamentary literature which hon. gentlemen 
were sending to their constituents. On this side of the 
House, when hon. gentlemen have had anything of that 
kind to do, I believe they have been obliged to pay for it 
out of their own pockets; but, on that side of the House, 
thanks to the generosity of the Ministry and to the large 
sums in the public treasury, hon. gentlemen are not put to 
any inconvenience of that sort, and those gentlemen find 
that it is highly convenient to have these clerks engaged as 
their private secretaries—for that is what it amounts to— 
and paid out of the public treasury, The Minister of 
Finance has for some time been engaged, I think, in trying 
to cut down the public expenses, The hon. gentleman will 
seo that here is an opportunity. very little counts in this 
matter, and, as the hon. gentleman is, as we on this side 
are, a friend of unrestricted reciprocity with the neighbor- 
ing Republic and anxious to extend our trade relations with 
that country, and is desirous to economise in order to bring 
this about, it is highly proper that he should see that this 
element of public waste comes to an end. Itseems to me, 
if we are to accept the statement of Mr. Speaker, if he is not 
mistaken —and I apprehend he is not mistaken, as to what 
these men are engaged in doing—we have been paying out 
of the public treasury the salaries of parties who are 
simply the private secretaries of hon. gentlemen on that 
side of the House. 


Mr. SPEAKER. I do not think it can be properly inferred 
from what I have stated that these clerks are only employed 
in assisting the members on this side of the House. I said 
we were obliged to keep a larger staff than we otherwise 
would because at times business is so pressing and there is 
so much work for them to do that we have to keep a large 
number of them so that the work on hand can be done at 
once. When they have leisure, I do not see why these 
sessional clerks should not be employed profitably in the 
public interest by members who might want them, but, if 
they are so employed, it might be considered as a favor. 
The clerk of the House has always allowed that. I do not 
think he has done it only for members on this side of the 
House, but I think he has done it equally for members sitting 
on the other side. Still, it is only when these men are at 
leisure, when they are not employed in the work of the 
House, that they are disposed of in that way, and I think 
the argument of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) 
is not fair in this sense, that it does not prove that it is not 
a necessity to have these sessional clerks on hand when 
they are required. Hon. members might say the same 
thing in regard to a great many of the employés of 
this House. Most of them are only employed for three 
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or four months, for the time of the Session. Is that] the services of members on both sides of the House. As a 


a reason why their services should be dispensed with, 
because the whole work might be done in the twelve months 
of the year by a smaller staff? The work has to be done 
during the Session, and, if these officers have leisure after 
the Session, that is no reason for dismissing them. The 
same reasoning applies to the sessional clerks, and, when 
they have nothing else to do, we have to utilise them in 
some way, and we have to keep them on hand because they 
may be required at any moment in order that the work of 
the House may be done with expedition and with celerity, 
so that the work of the House may not be impeded. Ido 
not think it would be fair that we should infer from what I 
have said that these sessional clerks are paid uselessly or 
that their time is wasted. 


Mr. HESSON. I must entirely repudiate the statement 
of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) that hon. gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House are utilising the services 
of the sessional clerks. I have been a member of this 
House for seven years, and I have never asked any sessional 
clerk for five minutes of his time. I think there are many 
on this side of the House who can say the same as I do. 
Can hon. gentlemen on the other side say as much? I 
know that there is one gentleman who has had 17,000 
pamphlets or speeches sent out in a very short period, 
and I do not think that he addressed all the envelopes 
himself. If sessional clerks were at his disposal, if he asked 
the Clerk of the House to allow him to obtain their services, 
no doubt if they had leisure he would have obtained their 
services. 3 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Name. 
Mr. HESSON. LIutterly repudiate—— 


An hon. MEMBER. Name the man who sent out 7,000 
speeches. 


Mr. HESSON. Will the hon. gentleman have patience? 
I repudiate the statement of the hon. member for Bothwell 
(Mr. Mills) that it is customary for members on this side 
of the House—— 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Itis not my statement; it is the 
Speaker’s statement. 


Mr. HESSON. The Speaker did not make that state- 
ment, that these clerks were only at the disposal of mem- 
bers on this side of the House. He stated the contrary. 
He said that, if hon. gentlemen asked for their services, the 
Clerk would give them to hon. gentlemen opposite. I have 
nothing more to say on this subject, but Ido not want to 
have the accusation hurled at me that we use the services 
of these gentlemen. Probably we have more work to do 
than hon. gentlemen on the other side of the House. I 
know that I have a great deal of work to do, and { am 
willing to do it, and I do not ask for any favor from the 
Government or from any Government employés, I believe 
it is necessary, as a great deal of work has to be done some- 
times in this House, to have men employed to do 
that work; and, when they have too much leisure, 
it is well that they should be employed in other ways. 
I do not think it is tair to assume that they are only avail- 
able for the services of gentlemen on this side of the 
House, when hon. gentlemen opposite are well aware of 
the fact that if they want the services of these men they 
can have them. For myself, I have never had one of them 
employed for five minutes, and I presume there are other 
gentlemen on this side of the House who can say the same 
thing. 

Mr. FISHER. The hon, member who has just sat down 
says that the Speaker did not say that these gentlemen 
were employed only for the service of members on that 
side of the House, I did not understand the Speaker to say 
that, but the Speaker did say that these gentlemen were at 


matter of fact we know that in the past members on this 
side of the House not only have not employed, but were not 
even aware that they could employ these clerks, and as a 
matter of fact, members on this side have not employed 
them. In the past, hon. members opposite have had the 
full advantage of the services of these gentlemen; but in 
the future, 1 suppose that hon. gentlemen on this side will 
avail themselves of the services of these employés. But 
there is another point to which I wish toallude. How are 
these men paid ? 


Mr. SPEAKER, By the day. 


Mr, FISHER. I would like to ask whether, when they 
are absent from the city of Ottawa, their pay goes on, or 
whether their time is docked whenever they are absent from 
the city? I have known some of these gentlemen who are 
most of the Session away from Ottawa, but I have under- 
stood that they collected their fall pay for every day of the 
Session. I do not know whether all the employés of the 
House are in the same position and are paid in the same 
way; but I have, myself, within the past three days, seen 
an employé of this House down at Bedford in the county of 
Missisquoi who was present on a platform at the nomination 
of candidates in a local election, and that gentleman was 
not present in Ottawa doing his duty as an employé of this 
House from Friday of one week until Monday evening of 
the next week. An hon. gentleman near me asks me 
whether he was working for the Tory candidate. I did not 
speak to him, but I know he was there, and I would like to 
know from the Speaker whether this gentleman is allowed 
to draw his pay at so much per day, even though he may 
be absent from his duty and away in the country, apparently 
doing work in an election campaign. 


Mr. MADILL. I would suggest that hon. gentlemen 
opposite appoint our Ministers, 


Mr. SPEAKER. Iam not aware that permission has 
been given to any sessional clerk to do this: such a thing 
is not allowed. He is not entitled to his pay if he has been 
absent during a working day, and if he is absent without 
leave, he ought to be reported, 


Mr, FISHER. What are working days? 


Mr, SPEAKER. I suppose the days on which the House 
sits. On Saturday after one o’clock 1 suppose every clerk 
is at liberty to go away, like all other civil servants. 


Mr. FISHER. I would like to ask Mr. Speaker what he 
calls working days? 


Mr. SPEAKER. Every day of the week, except Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Mr. FISHER. I understand, then, that these men’s 
services extend during the ordinary hours that civil servants 
work, or during the session of the House? 


Mr. SPEAKER, Sessional clerks must be on hand during 
the sittings of the House. When we adjourn at two or 
three o’clock, sometimes, they have to remain here until 
four or five in order to get everything ready for the mem- 
bers next morning. It depends entirely upon the kind of 
work they have to do. 

Mr, FISHER. Then I understand that if these gentle- 
men are away for a part of the time during which the 
House is sitting, and during which they are supposed to 
be here, they ought to be docked their pay for that time. 


Mr. SPEAKER. Well, if they were absent half a day, I 
suppose they would not be docked half a day’s pay. 


Mr. LAURIER. There is more than that in the ques- 
tion of my hon, friend. If an employé of this House goes 
and takes part in an election, even while the House is not 
sitting, surely the Speaker will not permit that, and he 
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would see that such an employé was called to a better sense 
of his duty. This has been a common practice in the past, 
but in the futare | hope it will not be tolerated. No one, I 
am sure, can countenance any officer of this House going 
to take part in an election such as the officer which the 
hon. member for Brome (Mr. Fisher) has just mentioned. 


Mr. SPEAKER. As the hon. member says, I do not 
think we ought to countenance clerks or other employés 
of this House taking an active part in elections. Of course 
they have their right to vote, but I should say at once that 

. they have no right to take sucha part in elections as to 
make themselves obnoxious in any way, either to the public 
or to members of the House. That rule should be followed 
strictly. I suppose the election to which the hon. member 
has referred is a provincial election. 


Mr. FISHER. Certainly. 


Mr. SPEAKER, I have not decided what should be done 
in that case, but I should say that if a clerk was on the 
hustings where a member of this House was present, and if 
he did not conduct himself like a gentleman towards a 
member of the House, of which he is a servant, be should 
be dismissed at once. But I do not think that we can go 
so far as to say that officers of this House cannot mingle in 
provincial elections, or in municipal elections. They have 
their rights, and they can enjoy them as well as any other 
citizen, but they should not engage actively in elections, 
But as I said before, I have not decided the point. No 
complaint has been made to me yet in reference to officers 
of this House taking part in provincial elections. 


Mr. LAURIER. I would not like to make a complaint 
that would involve the dismissal of an officer of this House, 
but I call the attention of the Speaker to a fact that has 
come under my notice, not with a view of procuring the 
dismissal of the offender, but with the view of preventing a 
practice which seems to me most objectionable. Mr. 
Speaker says that he is not disposed to say at present 
whether an officer of this House should be allowed to 
take part in a local election: I have no hesitation 
in saying that he should not be allowed to do such a thing. 
It is my opinion, and I think it is the opinion of the 
majority of this House, that no officer should be allowed to 
leave his business at Ottawa while he is a servant of the 
House, and go and take part in any election whatever. 
If there is a municipal election here in Ottawa, or a pro- 
vincial election, or a federal election, let him go and 
register his vote ; but that he should leave the city here, 
leave his work, and go and engage in any electoral 
campaign whatever, ought not to be allowed. But this has 
taken place recently, I will not even mention the name; 
I do not want the officer to be dismissed ; but I mention the 
fact in order to prevent a vicious practice which has been 
growing up. 

Mr. FISHER. I would go a little further and say that 
if an employé of this House has a vote in any constitu- 
ency where an election is going on, it would be perfectly 
competent for him to ask permission to leave his work here 
and go and cast his vote. I would not object to that at all, 
provided he were a voter in the constituency, and pro- 
vided he obtained his leave of absence, and ceased 
drawing his pay while he was away. I do object 
most emphatically to employés going away appa- 
rently without the knowledge of their chiefs and taking 
part in elections in which they have no interest beyond 
their party interest, because I may state for the information 
of Mr. Speaker that this gentleman has no vote in Missis- 
quoi and does not live there. I am not going to give his 
name, because I do rot wish him to be dismissed on this 
charge or to be reprimanded, but I desire that such conduct 


man made remarks against the integrity of the hon. gentle- 
man who sits in front of me, remarks most objectionable to 
that gentleman and his followers who heard those remarks. 
At the same time I do not wish to make any charge or to 
have him dismissed in consequence of his action. Ido not 
think this is desirable, because the Government have not 
chosen to issue an order that employés should not do that 
work, but I hold that an order should be issued by Mr. 
Speaker directing that employés shall not meddle in 
political matters during the time they are employed by this 
House and paid by it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The rule of the House with 
regard to extra sessional clerks is that no one is entitled to~ 
receive pay except for the period of time he is here. The 
only thing that justifies Mr. Speaker in appointing an extra 
sessional clerk is the urgency of public business. IRfasa 
sessional clerk he is employed in order to perform certain 
work he is supposed to be here; he has no right to leave 
here for any purpose whatever, and I think it would be 
extremely improper for such a clerk to obtain leave for the 
purpose of voting in any particular constituency, We 
know what the result would be. There would be such a 
paucity of public business he would not be required here, 
if he were on the right side of politics ; but if he happened 
to be on the other side public urgency would prevent his 
being absent. Then the practical way is that if he wishes 
to exercise his franchise he ought not to engage in the 
public service, but if he is engaged here as an extra sessional 
clerk then he should remain here to discharge nis duties. 
When my hon. friend says he will not give the name of the 
party lest that might lead to his dismissal, I do not think 
there is the slightest danger. I dare say hon. gentlemen 
on the Treasury benches may have sent this party into 
Missisquoi to engage in the canvass. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The hon, gentleman 
cannot suppose such a thing. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The innocents are not abroad, 
the innocents are at home. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes, I seo them. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Only the other parties are sent 
abroad. Mr. O’Donohue, a clerk in one of the depart- 
ments, is away canvassing. Several hon. gentlemen have 
met him in Russell. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I hope they have made 
his acquaintance. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has made 
his acquaintance, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I know him very well. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Sometimes he has enjoyed the 
confidence of the hon. gentleman, and at other times there 
seems to be a serious misunderstanding between Mr. 
O’Donohue and his distinguished friend who leads the 
House. The hon. gentleman knows that the high estima- 
tion in which he holds Mr. O’Donohue, is not always 
reciprocated, 


Sir JOEN A. MACDONALD. Yes, but he has found 
out differently. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). It is wonderful what influence 
money from the public treasury has on even a man with 
such a cynical disposition as Mr. O’Donohue. If he had 
broad and generous views he would not suspect anything 
but the most lofty and pure sentiments on the part of the 
First Minister. But Mr. O’ Donohue has entertained different 
views in regard to the right hon. gentleman. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Perhaps even the hon. 
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“ts be pet By Sie to in the future. I am told, although gentleman has thought the same way of me, but he has 
conne i ate it from personal knowledge, that this gentle-' changed his mind. 
r. LAURIER. 
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Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Ido not always express my 
thoughts; but if I were to make a frank confession to the 
right hon. gentleman I would say that I have not the ut- 
most confidence in him even at this moment. I am inclined 
to think, notwithstanding all the good intentions and good 
resolutions the right hon, gentleman has made, after all his 
efforts to start in a new path, it has become so much a mat- 
ter of habit with him that notwithstanding these good in- 
tentions the hon. gentleman when he would do good evil is 
present. But it is not the hoa. gentleman who does it but 
the sin that dwelleth in him, No doubt the hon. gentleman 
has a large number of these people engaged outside. The 
truth is that the public interest suffers by it either by the 
appointment of a larger number than is necessary in order 
that there may be individuals detailed from the service, or 
it suffers by a large number of those officers being away 
from their post of duty. I think Mr. Speaker has enun- 
ciated sound principles with regard to this matter, and I 
hope he will act on them, and that he will see that the 
extra sessional clerks absent from duty and engaged in po- 
litical canvassing will not be paid out of the public treasury. 
It is a very well to come down handsomely in election 
contests, 


Some hon. MEMBER. Hear, hear. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Hon. gentlemen say “hear, hear.” 
Hon. gentlemen opposite always do come down handsomely 
in election contests; but, unfortunately, they come down 
by putting their hands into the public treasury instead of 
putting their hands into their own pockets. That is the 
difficulty. Hon. gentlemen know there are some gentle- 
men on the Treasury benches who have got into difficulty 
from not distinguishing between what belongs to the public 
and what does not. I say that because they may have 
gone wrong occasionally, that is no reason why every clerk 
should be trained to go wrong in precisely the same way. 
Hon. gentlemen who say “hear, hear,” know pretty well 
that they have themselves been, perhaps, rather generously 
aided in election contests in this way, and it may have been 
all very well in the past, but we hope—we are a progres- 
sive people and the hon. gentleman claims to represent a 
progressive party—they will initiate a better state of things 
which will be entered upon at an early period. If they do 
that we shall have less ground for complaint, and we shall 
not have these clerks employed by Mr. Speaker and the 
House, and paid out of the public treasury, sent out to can- 
vass for and aid Tory candidates in the county of Russell 
or elsewhere instead of being here at the post of duty. 


Mr. LABELLE. The hon. member for Brome (Mr. 
Fisher) has made an assertion that one of the extra clerks 
has been on the hustings and has made disparaging re- 
marks respecting the hon. member for Quebec Hast (Mr. 
Laurier), I hope he will give the clerk’s name, because he 
richly deserves to be put out of his employment if he has 
done so, The hon. gentleman knows the attitude I have 
taken in the Tremblay case, and, if the hon. gentleman 
makes the charge, that clerk does not deserve to be an 
employé of the House. I hope the hon. gentleman will 
make a complaint if not in the House at least to Mr. 
Speaker, and 1 shall be one of the first to sustain Mr. 
Speaker in dismissing him from his employment. 


Mr. MONTAGUE, Whilst the hon. gentlemen opposite 
are making such serious charges against the Administra- 
tion for employing, the servants of this House in con- 
nection with the election campaigns it would be perhaps 
well for the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) to spare 
a little of that advice and to offer it to Mr. Mowatt, the 
purist of the Province of Ontario. I may say to the hon. 
gentleman that in the campaign I had the honor to wage 
against their candidate—in the election for Haldimand—I 
have met the officials of the Ontario Government in various 


portions of the riding engaged in working for the Reform 
candidate. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). But you had Her Majesty’s 
assistants. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I have no doubt the argument of 
Her Majesty would have little effect on the mind of the 
hon. gentleman. For fear he would not rely on my word 
solely in making those charges against the servants of the 
Ontario Government, I hold the print of a letter written by 
Mr. Thomas Paxton, M.P.P., in 1872. 


An hon. MEMBUR. He is dead now. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, it is no crime for him to be 
dead. There are various others who might be dead to the 
greater bonefit of the country. This letter is to Mr. A. P. 
Cockburn and reads in this way: 

‘Mr. D. M. Oard is authorised to do some work for the Ontario Gov- 

ernment in your part, wishing to make your acquaintance and get your 
advice. * * * * Mr. Card is a first-class man in an election con- 
test. Of course [am aware he must be cautious what he was doing 
under the circumstances.” 
The public accounts of the next year show that Mr. Card 
was paid $3,504.28 out of the public funds of the Province 
of Ontario. My hon. friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) has 
said something with regard to the expenditure of public 
money, and thoughit may not be very relevant to the subject 
under discussion, yet as that discussion has taken rather a 
wide ravge I desire to call his attention for a moment toa 
matter circulated in the county of Kent at the present time, 
presumedly in the interest of Mr. Campbell, the Reform 
candidate in that constituency. 1 saw it published in 
the papers to night and that is my authority for making the 
statement, but hon. gentlemen opposite know as to the 
fact, and if that circular is not now being circulated they 
will deny it. It is an extract from a paper and it says: 


“GOOD NEWS FOR RALEIGH. 


““ THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT RELIEVES THE TOWNSHIP OF 
$17,000 INDEBTEDNESS, 


‘¢On Thursday, the reeve, first deputy and Messrs. Morrison and Dolsen, 
a deputation appointed by the council of Raleigh, waited upon the Hon. 
©. F. Fraser, Commissioner of Public Works, at Toronto, to urge the 
remission of a portion of the indebtedness due the Government of 
Ontario on the Government drains, in order to enable the town- 
ship to provide a sufficient outlet by deepening Jennet’s creek, without 
increasing the burdens on the ratepayers. After a full discussion of the 
case, Mr. Fraser, on behalf of the Government, offered to throw off the 
last five payments, and reduce the interest on the debenture indebtedness 
of the township to four per cent. which reductions of principal and 
interest relieve the township of an indebtedness of at least $17,000 This 
grant reduces the cost of the drains from $64,000 to $48,000, leaving 
only some $9,000 to pay instead of $26,575—the amount heretofore due 
the Government. This generous act on the part of the Reform Govern- 
ment of Ontario will be appreciated by the ratepayers of Raleigh, who 
will thereby be enabled to improve the entire drainage system and pro- 
vide a sufficient outlet forall the waters of the township without adding 
to their taxes. The electors of Raleigh know that the promises ofa Reform 
Government are sincere and will be carried out to the very letter, and 
that a promise of the above nature is worth a thousand of the elec- 
tion promises of Henry Smyth and his friends. Mr. Smyth’s insincere 
and absurd proposal to dredge Jennett’s creek has often been used to 
assist him in entrapping innocent voters always doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The promises of Mr. Campbell and his friends are not so num- 
erous but they are always fulfilled.’’ 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It is extremely 
desirable no doubt, that great economy should be exercised 
in all matters of the public service, and I notice in connec- 
tion with the county which the bon. gentleman represents 
for the time being and perhaps not for very long a most 
remarkable instance of economy which he can compare 
with the liberality to which he has alluded as about to be 
exercised by the Ontario Government, I notice, Sir, that in 
that county there isa little town called Cayuga, with a 
population at last census of 790 people. I notice they had 
a net post office revenue after paying all expenses of $450, 
and I observe that a liberal and wise minded government 
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have lately put in the estimates a sum of about $8,000 odd, 
to provide a post office for the town, which has a population 
of 790 souls and a net receipt for post office purposes of 
between $400 and $500. So, Sir, they will be able to pay the 
interest on the amount of expenditure for this post office, 
and have probably about $80 clear out of the annual 
income received from the post office in Cayuga. As 
the hon. gentleman is desirous of promoting economy 
here is an instance which must commend itself to 
this House. There are about 300 towcs—I am not sure 
it there are not more—containivg a population of 800 
souls in the Province of Ontario and if the hon. gentlemen 
are desirous of promoting economy—they have only a de- 
ficit this year of $850,000 in the management of the post 
office this year—where there aro such deserving citizens as 
the hon. member for Haldimand, there is a most admirable 
illustration of how you can save public money and promote 
economy. I haveno doubt the Minister of Finance will 
expound to us, to-morrow evening I hope, the scrupulous 
care with which the finances of this Government are 
managed, and this | submit as one of the nice little illus. 
trations of the mode in which—we will not say votes are 
influenced in the county of Haldimand—but one of the 
modes in which a dificit of nearly a million a year is made 
good in the Post Office Department, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I may say, Sir, in connection with 
that grant, that it is the first the county of Haldimand 
ever got from the public treasury. I have to say further, 
that when I was engaged in that contest my opponents 
were the strongest advocates for the erection of that public 
building. They claimed it was a necessity and a justice to 
the county, and the only argument they produced against 
me was that the Government would never build it. If it 
was not a correct expenditure why did the hon. gentleman 
allow it to pass last year ? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Because I had not the 
majority to stop it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No, but because he was afraid to 
influence the minds of the people against his candidate, and 
now when the hon. gentleman knows that Haldimand has 
gone from their grasp and that they never can redeem it, 
he is willing to vote against it. So far as his insinuation 
that [ shall only be here for a short time is concerned, I 
may say that my hold on my people is not so flimsy, not so 
small nor not so slight as the hold of the hon. gentleman 
on the various constituencies which I shall not tax my 
mind to remember to-night. I have come here to represent 
the electors of Haldimand and I believe I have come here 
to stay as long, or longer, than the hon, gentleman did in 
his constituencies. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. So long as the hon. 
gentleman is supplied with returning officers of the kind 
that elected him, and a sufficient number of ex-convicts, 80 
long as he may find his way here and no longer. 


Mr, MONTAGUE. So far as the returning officer is con- 
cerned against whom he is desirous to use the tongue of 
slander, so far as his present conduct is concerned, he is just 
as honorable a member of the community in Haldimand, as 
the hon, gentleman himself is in Kingston. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I have no doubt what- 
ever that he is a very fit associate for the hon. gentleman— 
not the slightest doubt at all, and also for the men who 
appointed a returning officer who would appoint such con- 
victs. 


Mr. MoMULLEN, I wish to say a few words on this 
before it is carried. Hon. gentleman need not think that 
any of their insinuations or utterances will stop me from 
saying what I am going to say. If they attempt anything 
of that kind they will get enough of it before the Session 

Sir Ricwarp CaRTwRIGcHt. 


is over. I notice in the Auditor General’s report that there 
are 16 officials who got an extra allowance of $50 each last 
year. I do not understand why 16 messenger were allowed 
a gratuity of $50 extra. I notice that one man, a sessional 
clerk, got $50 for clothing. I would like to know under 
what circumstances he got that. 


Mr. SPHAKER. Some of the messengers got that gra- 
tuity on this ground: ‘hey are only paid like the other 
messengers, but some of them, for instance the doorkeeper 
of the Chamber, have to be provided with uniform, and being 
not better paid than the others, the hon. gentleman will 
understand that it would be unfair to them, and they would 
be really less paid than the others if they did not receive 
that gratuity at the end of the Session. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. I would like to know if uniforms 
have been supplied to those at the outer doors, or only to 
one, 


Mr. SPEAKER. There are five or six who are required 
to have special uniform, not more. 


Mr. McMULLEN. I may say that there has beon a 
complaint made that the French messengers got this allow- 
ance last year, and the others did not, I would like to know 
if there is any truth in the statement. 


Mr. SPEAKER. Iam not aware that thera is any truth 
in the statement, and I am astounded that there is a com- 
plaint made that I would give anything to the French mes- 
sengers that I would not give to the English messengers. 
In fact, I do not know their nationalities, and I would add 
that not more than one-fourth of the employés of this 
House belong to the French nationality, 


Mr. McMULLEN. I would say that the complaint was 
made in my hearing by a messenger; and I am glad that 
the Speaker has been able to deny that there is any truth 
init. Idid not think myself that possibly there was, but 
when a complaint is made,it is just 4s well to know whether 
there is any partiality of that kind or not. 


Mr, SPEAKER, I may say it is not my fault if Mr. 
Turgeon, who is chief messenger here, has received a gra- 
tuity. Ido not know Mr. Hogg, whether he is English or 
French. Mr. Samson, who is at the door, was not placed 
here by me. There is old Mr. Laflamme, who has been 
employed in my department, I think, for forty years, 
and I think it would be pretty hard for me to dismiss him 
now because he is a Frenchman. 


Mr. McMULLEN. I would just make another remark 
about a remark which was dropped by the hon. member 
for North Perth. He said there was one member of this 
side who sent out 7,000 pamphlets, and who employed the 
clerks to send them out, and I heard North Wellington 
mentioned. I would say that no sessional clerk has ever 
performed an hour's work for me without my paying forit, 
and they always professed to do what they did for me after 
hours. I noticed on several occasions that they were doing 
nothing, and fancying that they would be willing to earn a 
dollar, I, on one or two occasions, engaged them to address 
matters for me; but every single item they did for mel 
paid for out of my own pocket. 


Mr. HESSON. I did not use the hon. gentleman’s name 
in conuection with that, but if the cap fits him, I presume 
he felt it more applicable to him than to anybody else. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. You were asked the name, 


Mr. HESSON. Iam aware that I was asked the ques 
tion, but I was not bound to give the name. 

Mr. McMULLEN. I may just say that I have not sent 
out 2,000, let alone 7,000, and if the hon. gentleman had 
any reference to me, he is quite mistaken. 


Mr, HESSON. The hon. gentleman got 7,000 envelopes, 
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Mr. McMULLEN. Itis not true, 
Salaries of officers of the Library...,.... eifosertsseeses $16,630 00 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask whether 
that includes the salary of the librarian at the Supreme 
Court. 

_ Mr. HESSON. No, the librarian at the Supreme Court 
is a messenger of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). He is an intelligent man, and 


I think his pay is a very small amount for one occupying 
that position. 


Purchase of works on America for library.......-..002 $1,000 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What special works 
on America is this money devoted to? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. A general collection of 
works on America, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I would like to have 
this devoted to certain special lines so that it will not be 
all frittered away. It would be more valuable if directed 
to procure a certain class of works than if spent in an in- 
discriminate fashion. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I understand from the Libra- 
rian that this is to complete all our works, historical, geo- 
graphical, and otherwise relating to the continent of America. 
Of course, we have a great many books on that subject, but 
there is a number wanting. 


Preparing and reprinting the catalogue of the 
library of American histOry ......000 4 secsrscee seeceseve $2,500 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That has been recommended 
for two years by the Library Committee, and their report 
was adopted last year. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Is this to be a yearly expenditure ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, it is only for this year. 
Printing paper and book binding ....0 sees iecseasayssn $80,000 


Mr, MITCHELL. What does this include, and are ten- 
ders called for it ? 

Mr. BOWELL. The printing is done after public tender 
is had. The printing paper is furnished after tenders have 
been advertised for and specifications sent to the different 
mapufacturers. My impression is that the lowest tenders 
were those of two manufacturers in Montreal for the two 
classes of paper. Mr. Rolland was one; I forget the name 
of the other. 


The Committee rose and reported the resolutions. 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of the 
House. ; 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, What business will be 
done to-morrow ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I expect to proceed with the 
financial statement immediately after the House meets at 
3 o’clock. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will the Minister of 
Finance then be able to lay upon the Table the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates for the ensuing year ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, I regret to say that I 
will not be able to lay onthe Table the Supplementary 
Estimates for the ensuing year. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 12.15 a.m. 
(Friday). 


Printed by MoLway, Roasr & Oo., Parliamentary Printers, Wellington 
Street, Ottawa. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
must be forwarded to the Debates Oifics within twenty-foar hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have beea circulated, as after that 
time the contractors may print the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Fripay, 27th April, 1888. 


The SrgraKker took the Chair at Three o’clock, 


PRAYERS. 


REPORTS ON PRIVATE BILLS. 
Sir HECTCR LANGEVIN moved: 


That the time for the reception of reports from Committees on Private 
Bills be extended until Wednesday, the 9th May next. 


Motion agreed to. 


FIRST READINGS, 


Bill (No. 107) rezpecting the York Farmers’ Colonization 
Company (from the Senate).—(Mr. McCulla ) 


Bill (No. 114) amending the different Acts relative to 
the Board of Trade of the City of Toronto (from the Sen- 
ate).—(Mr. Small.) 


THE HARBOR OF MONTREAL. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that the House, on 
Monday next, resolve itself into Committee to consider tae 
following resolution :— 


Resolved, That it is expedient to provide: 

(a) That the Government of the Dominion of Canada may release and 
discharge the Corporation of the Harbor Commissioners of Montreal 
from all liapility to repay to the said Government the whole or apy 
part of the advances made to the said Corporation to enable them to 
widen and deepen the channel in Lake St. Peter and the River St. Law- 
rence, from Montreal to Quebec, or any interest thereon, beyond the 
amount of interest already paid by them to the Government (it being 
understood that no portion of the amount heretofore paid for interest is 
to be refunded) ; 

(6) That the Government may pay to the said Corporation of the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal a sum not exceeding the sum of 
$37,405, which they represent as being the excess of their expenditure 
(apart from the expenditure on capital account), over their net revenue 
during the calendar year 1887; 

(c) That the Government may, in addition to the said payment last 
mentioned, expend, through the medium of the said Corporation or 
otherwise, in the work of completing the said channel, the amount now 
remaining unexpended of the sums authorized by any Act heretofore 
passed to be advanced to the said Harbour Commissioners of Montreal 
for the purpose of completing the said channel ; 

(¢) That no tonnage dues shall be hereafter levied on, or collected 
from, any sailing vessel or steamer at the port of Montreal ; 

(e) That the dredging plant and appliances heretofore used by the 
said Harbor Commissio1ers, in connection with the said channel 
works, shall hereafter belong to the Government of Canada, 


Motion agreed to. 
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No. 43. 


THE HARBOR OF QUEBEC. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that the House, on Mon- 
day next, resolve itself into Committee to consider the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


Resolved, That it is expedient to provide : 

(a) That the Graving Dock built at Lévis, opposite Quebec, shall 
become a public work of the Dominion of Canada, under the control of 
the Minister of Public Works of Canada, and administered by him, and 
the Corporation of the Quebec Harbor Commissioners shall cease to have 
any control over it, and all powers, privileges and authorities in them 
vested shall cease and the same shall thenceforward be vested in the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, 

(6) That the Corporation of the Quebec Harbor Commissioners shall 
be released and discharged from any obligation to repay to the Govern- 
ment of Canada the whole or any part of the advances made to them by 
the said Government for the purpose of constructing the said Graving 
Dock, and from any obligation to pay to the said Governmentany sums 
of money to provide for the payment of interest thereon, or for the for- 
mation of a sinking fund in coanection therewith. 

(c) That out of the bonds of the Corporation of the Quebec Harbor 
Commissioners now held by the Minister of Finance and Receiver Gen- 
eral to cover advances made to the ssid Corporation of the Quebec Har- 
bor Commissioners by thea Government of Canada to meet payments on 
account of improvements ia the Harbor of Quebec snd in coanection 
with the wet or tidal dock at the mouth of tha iver St. Charies, there 
shall be returned to the said Corporation of the Quebec Harbor Oommis- 
sioners such amount of bonds as shall be equal in par value to the 
amount which has been paid out of capital bythe said Corporation of 
the Quebec Harbor Commissioners to the said Government for interest 
and sinkiog fund on the bonds so deposited as aforesaid with the Minis- 
ter of Finance and Receiver General, and the said Corporation of the 
Quebec Harbor Commissioners shall thenceforth be released from any 
obligation in connection with the bonds so tebe returned as aforesaid 
and the advances represented thereby. 

(d) That from and after the first day of January, 1888, the rate of 
interest to be paid on all the bonds so deposited as aforesaid, and on all 
bonds thereafter deposited to cover further advances for the same pur- 
pose, shall be 4 per cent, per snoum without sinking fund, and that all 
of ths said bonds remaining in the hands of the Receiver General, after 
deductiog th» amount to be returned as above provided. shall be re- 
placed with bonis of the said Corporation of the Quebac Harbor Com- 
missioners fur the same par value, in sach form as he may approve, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum without sinking fund: Pro- 
vided alway-, that all amounts actually paid to the Government by the 
said corporation cf the Quebec Harbor Commissioners for sinking fund 
on their gaid bonds shall ba the property of the Government of Canada 
and form part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


Motion agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, in moving that the House 
resolve itnelf into Committee to consider of the Ways and 
Means for raising the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty, 
said: Mr. Speaker, in rising to move that you do now leave 
the Chair for the purpose of going into Committee of Ways 
and Means, I must again ask the indulgence of the House 
from the fact that, owing to the circumstances connected 
with the administratiun of the affairs of the country, I have 
been ucder the necessity of being absent from Ottawa for a 
considerable period since the last Session, Although my de- 
partment has been watched over during my absence, first 
in London and afterwards in Washington, by my colleague, 
the hon, the Minister of Customs, with his usual ability, 
yet this House will expect from mo, as Finance Minister, 
the usual statement as to the financial condition of the 
country. With this brief preface, | will pass at once to 
the consideration of our condition in that respect. I will 
first give explanations as to the variations in the financial 
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statements made in May last respecting the year expired 
30th June, 1887, and then reviow the condition of affairs of 
the current fiscal year, and firally indicate to the House the 
position that the Government expect will transpire during 
the next financial year. Taking first the financial affairs 
for the year ended 30th June lasi, we estimated that the 
revenue received from all sources would amount to $35,300,- 
600. In May last, whon making the annual statement, I en- 
deavored to deal with our expectations in as careful a man- 
ner as I could, and not to overestimate to any extent the 
probable revenue likely to be received. It is with pleasure 
that 1 remind the House that the total revenues for the 
year were $35,754,993, or an increase over the estimate of 
$451,993. Toe yield from Customs which we estimated 
would amount to $22,000,000 aciually amounted to $22,378,- 
800. This increase was no doubt mainly caused by the 
revenue of the following year being anticipated, owing to 
the changes made in the tariff. Before passing from this 
branch of the subject, 1 think it will be interesting to point 
out to the hon. members some of the features which might 
be termed the curiosities of Customs revenue, In 
the year ended 30th June, 1886, the amount of duty 
collected on coal and coke was $1,0:2,332. ‘Lhe revenue 
on theee articles for the year 1887 amounted to $1,178,964. 
or an increase of over $100,000 over the preceding year, 
although 150,000 tons of anthracite coal were admitted free 
of duty in this latter year, a strikiog indication of the pro- 
gress Which Canada made during that year in manufactures. 
In the matter of luxuries such as fancy goods, there was 
an increase from $332,246 in 1886 to $508,776 in 1887. fi 
silks and manufactures of silks there was an incrcase from 
$702,465 in 1886, to $860,395 in 1857; and whilst oa these 
luxuries the revenue has increased it will no doubt ba gra- 
tifying to the members of the House to find that in the year 
1887, 1,207,284 gallons only of spirits and wine were im- 
ported against an importation of 1,400,699 gallons of the 
same commodity in the year before, and that the revenue 
therefrom in 1886 amounted to $1,941,601, whereas in 1887 
the yield was only $1,700,076, showing conclusively that 
the temperate habits of the people are gaining ground. Lot 
me add that this conclusion is borne out by the report of 
my hon. friend the Minister of Inland Revenue, In 1837 
the quantity of spirits taken for consumption was 2,864,935 
gallons as against an average of 3,376,410 gallons for the 
two years preceding. I take the avorage ot the two previ- 
ous years, inasmuch as the quantity taken for consumption 
in the year 1885 was abnormally large owing to an antici- 
pated increase of duty, and the figures for 1836 are smailer 
in consequence, ‘The average of the two years is fair and 
just for comparison. The revenue from sugar of all kinds 
shows an increase in 1887 of over $800,000, the amount of 
duty collected thereon in 1886 being $2,303,397, and in 
1887, $3,167,528 ; on wool the duties increased from $2,499,- 
246 in 1886 to $3,176,741 in 1887. Coming to matters of 
Excise we estimated that the yield from this source would 
be about $6,010,000. Asa mattcr of fact the yield was 
$6,308,-01. This increase is accounted for by the fact that 
an exceptionally large quantity of spirits was entered prior 
to Ist July, 1887, when the provision of the Inland Revenue 
Act came into operation respecting the enforced ware- 
housing of spirits for two years prior to sale. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does that $6,300,000 
include simply the spirit aud beer and tobacco duties under 
the head of Hxcise? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It includes all the excise 
duties, and the increase is due to the ehange that was made 
in the Excise Act, which requires spirits to be aged for two 
years before going into consumption, and which induced a 
very large amount to be taken out of excise previous to 
the end of the year. In miscellaneous items there was a 
slight decrease, but the Post Office showed an increased 
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revenue of over $100,000, and in Public Works, including 
Railways, there is an increase of about $250,'00. We 
estimated that the expenditare for the year would be 
$35,600,000, leaving an estimated deficit of $300,000. The 
actual expenditure for the year was very close to the esti- 
mate, being only an excess of $57,860, and the estimated 
deficit of $300,000 has been turned into a surplus of 
$97,313, In view of the statements made last year the 
Government cannot, I think, be accused of laying an 
over-sanguine statement before tho House when we ~ 
compare the estimate with the final realizations. 
I now come to the probable result of the year 1887-38, 
Having explained to the House the result of the operations 
of the last fiscal year, I have now to ask their attention to 
the probable expectation of the present year, It will be 
recollected that in the last budget speech I stated that the 
total revenues expected to be realized for the fiscal year 
1887-88, $36,400,000, made up as follows: Customs, 
$22,500,000; Excise, $6,400,000 ; Miscellaneous, $7,500,000. 
Taking first the Customs revenue, I may state to the House 
that during the year we have experienced a series of ups 
and down. It might have been thought likely about last 
Christmas that the revenue from Customs would not realise 
what was anticipated, and this might have been justified 
from the fact that, as has been before mentioned, the revenue 
from that source exceeded expectations in 1886-87 by about 
$300,000, no doubt to a great extent owing, as before stated, 
to duties having been paid in advance of the alterations 
made in tho tariff last Session. But after Christmas the 
revenue from Customs began torecover itself, and on the 
10th March the amount received exceeded the amount re- 
ceived in the corresponding period of the previous fi-cal 
year by $100,000. Since 10th March the revenue from this 
source has again dropped, and I regret to inform the House 
that up to the latest returns, those to tbe 20th April, the 
yield from Customs, as compared with last year, has fallen 
off $227,000. As the total revenue from this source 
in 1886-57 was $22,378,000, I do not think it would be 
right to calculate on a greater revenue than $22,000,000, 
aluhough we may hope that the early spring may tend to 
the revival of business and that a possible increase of reve- 
nue may again be our portion during the latter part of the 
fiscal year. But I have mentioned before I do not think it 
would be advisable to calculate on a greater yield from 
Customs than $22,000,000. The Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue has informed me within the last few days that the 
amount that will bo received from Excise revenue will be 
slightly in excess of the $6,450,000, and we may estimate 
from this source a revenue of $6,430,00). The estimate of 
Miscellaneous Revenues bas been revised by the officers of 
the Finance Department, and it is thought that from the 
various sources furming that revenue the amount likely to 
be received will be $7,550,000. The total estimated revenue 
for the current fiscal year will therefore, we believe, be in 
une noighborbood of $3»,0.0,000. Coming to the expendi- 
ture side of the account it will be seen that Parliament 
during the last Session granted supply which with the sta- 
tutory expenditure amounted to $35,909,981.98, As 
hon. members are aware we have brought down estimates 
in addition thereto of $1,112,000. These two sums would 
amount to $37,082,000, and taking the ugual savings into 
account in the estimates, and these last year amounted 
to $100,000, I think it is very probable the expendi: 
ture will be in round numbers $37,000,000; and I 
have already mentioned that the estimated receipts will 
be about $46,000,000. Itis but fair, however, that the 
House should take into account that in the year 1836-87, a3 
I have informed the House in the financial statement 
I made last year 1 anticipated a deficit of $300,000. In 
reality this has been turned into a surplus of over $97,000; 
and it is but right to estimate that this sum of $400,000 
was paid in in anticipation of 1887-88, With respect to 
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the probable result of this year I consider that this fact 
should be taken into account, and having due regard to 
economy in the expenditure, I trust that the accounts for 
the present and coming year, taken as a whole, will balance, 
I come now to what will probably be the reguits for the 
year 1882-89 I am inclined to think, from the general ten- 
dency of trade, that the merchants of Canada wiil be care- 
ful in the matter of importations, and that it is not likely 
that there will be any material increase in the amount of 
importations over thoze in the last and in the present fiscal 
year. To be within bounds I put down the Customs reve- 
nue likely to be received as $32,500,000, being $500,000 in 
excess of the estimates for the current year. Iam in- 
formed by the officers of the Inland Revenue Department 
that, under the present condition of their revenue as com- 
pared with the last two years, they calculate that the 
Excise yield for 1888-89 may safely be placed at $6,650,000. 
As regards Miscellaneous I have informed the House that 
the revenue estimated to be received from this source 
during the present fiscal year will be $7,550,000. It we 
add to this sum the normal increase of revenue likely to be 
derived from the Post Office Department I think we can 
safely estimate that the revenue from miscellaneous sources 
during 1888-89 will reach $7,750,000. I therefore put 
down the total revenue from all sources at $36,900,000, 
Hon. members have had before them the LHatimates 
for the Public Service for 1888-89; and as, owing to the 
new departure, many votes have already been taken into 
account and explanations given in regard thereto it will 
hardly be necessary to offer any very extended observa 

tions as to the variations in the estimated expend.- 
ture as compared with the. Estimates asked for in 
supply last Session. The amount of the Hstimates now 
laid before Parliamet is $35,421,440.22, but, as hon. 
members are fully aware, no sums have been placed in the 
Estimates for mail subsidies and steamship subventions, 
That question was laid aside in order that we might give 
more careful consideration to it than we could give before 
the main Estimates were brought down. There will, there- 
fore, have to be added to the amount already brought down 
sums sufficient to cover these services, aad further amounts 
will undonbtedly be asked from Parliament in the supple- 
mentary Hstimates to complete the services of the year ; 
but I believe that taking all these into account at the close 
of the year 1888-+9, hon. members will find the statement 
I have made verified, that having regard to the results of 
the operations for the years 1887-88 and 1888.89 the 
balance for the two years will maintain an equilibrium. 
It is but right to mention some items in the expenditure 
_ likely to be incurred next year which show variations and 
which call for remarks. Theinterest on Pablic Debt shows 
an increase of $116,000. This increase, as will be seen by 
reference to the Estimates, is chiefly made up by the 
amount $63,000 required for the Savings Banks in conse- 
guence of the increased balances held by the depositors on 
the 31st December, 1887, and by the probable amount 
required to meet further indebtedness, $250,000, less inter- 
est on loans maturing, in round numbers, $200,000. We 
have also asked for an increase of $68,000 in the invest- 
ments for Sinking Funds, that amount being required to 
meet additional dividends requiring to be invested. The 
votes for Civil Government have already passed the House, 
and explanations have been already given of the increase 
of $32,000 therein, and also of the increase of $14,000 in 
the Administration of Justice. In Pensions and Superannua- 
tions there is an increase of $21,000, largely mado up of 
pensions to officers who have been retired owing to abo- 
lition of their cffices, and to a great extent this increase is 
offset by savings in other branches in the service. My hon. 
friend the Minister of Militia and Defence will explain the 


increase in his services, mainly in the cavalry and infantry | 


schools. In railways and canals (income) there is an increase 


of $78.090, of which $45,000 is for overhauling the foundation 
of the St, Ours lock and the balance is made up chiefly for 
expenditure on tbe Welland canal and the Trent River 
navigation. Tho Lighthouso service requires an additional 
expenditure of $10,000; $6,000 of this amount being for 
maintenance and repsirs to lights and $4,000 in the salaries 
and allowances of the lighthouse keepers. [n Miscellaneous 
there is an increase of $55,000 made up by the increased 
cost required for the government of the North-West Terri- 
tories, the expenditures at the banff Park, and the plant 
required for the Government printing office and bindery, 
explanations of which will be supplied in due course. The 
other large increage is $290,000 in the service for Railways 
and Canals. This amount is made up by the $310,000 re- 
quired in the increased cost of repairs and working expenses 
of the Inte:colonial railway. On the other hand the [mmi- 
gration vote has been reduced by $100,000, being the esti- 
mated saving in the general immigration expenses owing 
to the abolition of assisted passages and other causes. The 
£20,000 sterling ($97,000), the contribution of Canada to 
the Imperial Institute having been paid, is of course dropped. 
The Public Works in the vote asked for shows a decrease 
of $735,000, but 1 am afraid this vote will be supplemented 
to aceitain extent, Generally, however, the Hstimates 
have been framed with the full desire to add as little as 
possible to the expenditures of the country, and 
the Government have endeavored to ask for nothing 
more than sufficient to keep the Public Service 
in a state of efficiency consistent with economy. Hav- 
ing thus explained to the House to the best of my 
ability the probable outcome foi the coming financial year, 
I will uow, with the permission of the House, direct its 
attention for a few minutes to the Debt Account. By 
the monthly statements published in the Canada Gazette, 
which show fally the financial position of the country, it 
will be noticed that at the present moment we are in debt 
in England for temporary accommodation to the extent of 
£1,000,000. Since May last the country has experienced a 
certain amount of financial stringency, and one of the re- 
sults has been that three banks have ceased to transact 
business. The past summer was one of unusual heat and 
drought in the Province of Ontario, and the harvest was 
not up to the average, The same cause has operated 
against the extensive lumbor industry, and on account of 
the lowness of the water, timber which had been cut and 
which lay in the streams, could not be made marketable, 
This has caused a certain drain on the resources of the 
banks in order that the legitimate requirements of those 
engaged in the industry should be provided for, But 
against this we have occasion to be gratified by the splen- 
did harvest in Manitoba andin the North-West. Still it must 
be borne in mind that we were going ahead rather too 
quickly. In our cities, and especially in Toronto, there 
has been a certain amount of speculation in real estate. In 
the end, I believe it will be found that the short crop in 
Ontario and these other attendant circumstances, will 
prove a blessing in disguise by the curtailment of importa- 
tions. However, by the exercise of economy and prudence, 
Canada wil! soon recover from the present stringency ; her 
trade is, | am satisfied, sound at the core, and will soon re- 
turn to its normal condition. At the commencement of the 
fiscal year the Government, chiefly in deference to the 
banking community, lowered the limit of deposits in the 
Savings Banks, and fixed the amount to be received from 
any depositor to be $300 in any one year, and $1,000 in all. 
Originally, the Savings Bank deposits were unlimited; a 
reduction was then made to $10,000, and aftorwards this 
was agsin brought down to $3,000; now the limit is, as I 
have said, $1,000. The effect, however, on the Government 
Savings Bank deposits, has been that some of the larger de- 
posits held by the Government have been withdrawn, and 
have gone to swell the general business of the country by 
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transfers to the banks where enhanced rates of interest 
_ were offered. The deposits in the Post Office Savings Banks 
show an increase, and if we set one side against the other, 
the Savings Bank balances, since the Ist July last, are 
nearly stationary, that isto say, the deposits equal- 
ling the withdrawals. Still, the country is to be 
congratulated that the deposits have increased in a 
marked manner from the poorer classes, showing 
that labor is fully employed and adequately paid. 
To illustrate this I may state that the number of depositors 
in the Post Office Savings Bank on the 3ist March last, 
were over 100,000, an increase of over 10,000 since the 
30th June last, and the number of depositors in the other 
savings banks under the control of the Finance Depart- 
ment, increased from 56,000 to 57,00) in the same period. 
The stationary character of the Savings Bank balances is 
not to be put down to any withdrawal of capital from the 
country; these moneys have undoubtedly, for the reisons 
before stated, gone to the banks, and have been placed in 
other investments. The Government ara of opinion that, 
by lowering the limit of depo-it in the Savings Bank, the 
funds thus set loose, eased the straia on the banks through- 
out the country, and had the effect of mitigating the 
stringency. Asa result, however, of the stationary char- 
acter of these balances, the capital expenditure of the 
country, to a large extent, has bad to be mot out of the 
ordinary revenue, and the Government have been obliged 
to have recourse to the English market, and have borrowed 
to the extent aiready named. The million pounds sterling, 
which I have already stated, was borrowed in England, 
represented the amount that we anticipated to receive from 
our own depositors, It therefore became necessary, to 
complete the capital expenditure, as shown in the Hsti- 
mates submitted to Pariiament, and to pay the several sub- 
sidies to the various railways, as detailed in the Public 
Accounts, that further borrowing powers should be 
authorized, and a Loan Bili will be introduced hereafter, 
when it can be definitely ascertained how much the Govern- 
ment will have to place on the market. But I am glad to 
inform the House and the country that the Government 
have determined, for the present; with unimportant excey- 
tions, to stop any furtoer outlay on Capital Account beyond 
that to which the country is now committed. Hay. 
ing so far dwelt on the financial aspect of Canada, I 
would veuture to detain ihe House by showing, to the best 
of my ability, how far the tariff changes of 1887 have 
affected the Canadian iron industiy. It is well known to 
the House that at the outset much hostile criticism was 
provoked in England. No doubt this was because our 
position at that time was not clearly understood. But 
owing to the explanations made, and owivg to a fuller con. 
sideration of the Canadian fiscal policy adopted tince 1879, 
hostile criticism has been greatly modified, and general!y 
speaking, that portion of the British press which deals 
with financial interests, now view ia a friendly spirit our 
efforts to develop, on Canadian soil, the stores of mincral 
wealth within our borders. Of course, although much has 
been done, yet sufficient time bas so far not elapsed to ¢e- 
monstrate fully the effects of the new ta iff, the Act having 
virtually come into operation at the beginning of the pre- 
sent firc4l year, as the special provision for the admission 
of goods at the old rate of duty up to the 30th of June, was 
fully taken advantage of, and in many respects the require- 
ments were to some extont, anticipated. It may be further 
Mentioned that the amount of capital required for the pro- 
duction of iron from the ore, is so large, that groat develop- 
ments cannot be expected in ashort space of time. As 
bon. members know, time is the essence of a bargain, and 
capital is cautious and very slow to move in new 
fieids of onterprise. Confidence in the permanency of our 
fiscul policy is a further requisite before capital can be 
invested in the development of the large works required to 
Sir Coarves ‘Tupper. 


build up the iron iodustries, And here I may state, to 
show how fully our neighbors are alive to the necessity of 
a permanent policy, that in the Mills Bill, now before Con- 
gress —that is, the Bill introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and which embodies the policy of the Administra- 
tion, and of the great Democratic party in that country— 
the iron and steel duties are touched with a sparing hand. 
And the same thing is to be observed with regard to the 
measure introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Mr, Randall, whereby no material reduction in the duties 
on iron and steel is proposed. The course pursued in the 
revision of tae tariff shows a fixed determination, on the 
part of our neighbors to the south, to continue an efficient 
measure of protection to that great industry. In the pro- 
duction of iron and steel the United States lead every 
country in the world, having obtained this position after 
26 years of uninterrupted protection. The changes under 
either of the proposed Bil's leave the iron and steel duties 
largely in excess of the present Canadian rates. Mr. Mills, 
under his Bill, estimates the reduction of duties on iron and 
-teel at $1,000,000, exclusive of $5,706,433 duties received 
la-t year on tin plate, proposed to be transferred to the 
tree list. Of this reduction of $1,000,000, nearly $30,000 is 
on steel rails, leaving $700,000 for other articles. Separat- 
ing tin plate and steel rails from the other iron imports, 
we find the imports of ‘iron and steel and their manafac- 
tures” into the United States for the year ended 30th June 
last as follows: Value, $32,736,976; duty, $14,165,133; 
showing an average rate of duty of 43} per cent. Deduct- 
ing $700,000 from this duty, as proposed, the average rate 
is 41 per cent. From this it would appear that apart from 
tin plate and steel rails the reduction in duties on iron and 
steel and their manufactures is only from 43} per cent., as 
formerly, to 41 per cent., as now proposed. ‘Laking the 
whole importations of iron and steel and their manufactures 
into the United States and entered for home consumption 
for the year ended 30th June last, the average rate of Cus- 
toms duty was 41 per cent. ad valorem, and allowing 
$1,000,000 for the reduction of duty proposed under the 
Mills Bill, the average rate of Customs duty on the same 
importation would be 39 per cent. ad valorem. On the 
other band, thy average rate of Customs duty on iron and 
steel and their manufactures imported into Canada for 
home consumption for the year ended 30th June last was 
ii per cent., and for the uine months endisg 3lst March, 
i858, under the amended tariff, the average rate of duty on 
these articles has been 224 per cent, ad valorem. Compar- 
ing the United States Customs tariff on all goods imported 
for home consumption with the Canadian tariff on similar 
imports, the ‘Trade Returns show this result for the year 
ended o0ih June, 1887: 


Average rate on United States imports..... 31} percent. ad valorem. 
Average rate on Canadian imports........... 212 ‘ ie os 


Comparing dutiable articles under the United States Cus- 
toms taritt with the same articles under the Canadian tariff, 
the Trade Returns for 1386-87 show the average duty on 
United States imports for home consumption to be 47 per 
cent, ad valorem against un average of 2¢2 per cent. ad 
valorem on Canadian imports for the same period. Under 
the Mills Bills the average Customs rates on dutiabio 
articles, based on United States imports for home consump- 
tion for 1826-87, is estimated to be 434 per cent. ad valorem, 
whilst u-der the amerded Canadian tariff for the nive 
months ended 3ist March, 1888, the average Customs rates 
on dutiable articles entered for home consumption has been 
31} per cent ad valorem. I might also remark, before gc- 
ing into details, respecting the iron duties, that in addition 
to requiring time and in addition to the necessity of having 
a permanent policy we have to overcome the opposition of 
those interested in the handling and manufacwre of the 
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foreign product. But Sir, the people of Canada have faith 
in the advantages which local industries confer on the 
country, and our people of every shade of politics have 
shown unmistakably the importance they attach to tho 
operation of active home industry by tho readiness 
with which free sites, exemption from taxes aud 
cash bonuses are offered to start new enterprises 10 
provide industrial employment ia the several localities 
With these introductory remarks, I may say, as | thall 
show in the details which I shall lay before the House, that 
the action taken last year is endorsed by the representa- 
tives of the principal plate and bar rolling mills, who 
express their satisfaction with the present tariff as a whole, 
and with its working, It is my intention to give an ac 
count of the effect on the market prices, caused by the 
changes made last year in the tariff, and it may surprise 
hon. members to be told that the effect of the tariff on 
market prices of iron bas been to make a small increase, 
but not to the full extent of the increased duty. I propose 
ta take, by way of illustration, the value of warrants in 
Glasgow, that being the best gauge of the general level of 
the iron market, and as at Glasgow prices were pretty even 
during February and December, 1887,1 will take these months 
for comparison, Taking pig iron, the price in Canada was 
only from $1 to $1.25 per gross ton higher in December 
than in Febraary, 1887, while the additional duty, 
which took effect Ist July, was $2.24 per gioss ton, indi- 
cating that tho foreign maker, carriers and importers, &c., 
had made a concession of about $1 to $1.25 per ton to retain 
tne trade, in other words, the consumer paid fully one 
half the amount of duty contributed to the revenue. As 
to bar iron, the price was as follows:—In February, 1887, 
$1.60 to $1.65 per 100 lbs,; in Decomber, 1887, $1.85 to 
$190 per 100 Ibs., showing an advance of only 25 cents per 
100 lbs., while the extra duty was 45 cents per 100 ibs. 
As to cust-iron water pipes, the contract prices for the 
Corporation of Montreal averaged as follows :— 


For 1885 ...... soiftesseesd Shes Bedehebewh™ cobessr nvose $28 50 per gross ton. 
Sum) OB UstanaseNras .senetiovc sossfecteestcarncsabosd |) eae gs cs 
USP ecto (ope asencess oerecccee eave ceneee 33.14 US 
Semel SOSION Val csrcsccturesscsninecsessoenestnscass 32.10 re vy 


alihough the increase in duty has been $3 per ton. The 
Montreal corporation water pipes for 1888, above referred 
to, have been contracted for and are to be made in Canada 
from Canadian ore, The increase of price over the average 
for 1¢85 and 186 is thus about half the increase in duty. 
I now come to the effect of the tariff in the explorations 
made as to new fields for the development of this industry, 
and I am glad to be able to state that very extensive and 
valuable deposits of iron ore have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Port Arthur, Ontario, and on Hunter’s Island 
near the boundary line. When the Thunder Bay Coloni- 
zation Railway reaches these points the opening up of these 
deposits will be facilitated. South of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway crossing of the Seine River, about 100 miles west 
of Fori William, an immense deposit of high grade Bessemer 
iron ore has been discovered. It is said to be the largest and 
purest body ofore ever foundin Amorica. The ore is a black 
magnetic oxide and analyses from 62 to 70 per cent, of me- 


talliciron, Having briefly noticed the eftect of the changes in 


tho tariff as shewn in the new discoveries,! will now trouble 
the House for a few moments to point out what has been 
done in the Dominion towards the organisation of new iron 
werke. The Bristol Mine in the county of Pontiac, Quebec, 
which had been closed for a time, has been recently ac- 
quired by a company who have been employing about 300 
men around the mine, Roasting kilns have been erected 
for calcining the ore, but operations have been interrupted 
pending the completion of needed railway facilities, The 
various individual interests in the iron mines along the 
line of the Kingston and Pembroke Rai!way have been 
consolidated into one company with sufficient capital to 


operate them. Some of the ore shipped from this district 
to Chicago has been pronounced by experts to be the purest 
ore ever received there,the percentage of phosphorous being 
extremely low I am informed that preliminaries have 
been arranged for the erection of a blast furnace at Tren- 
ton, and in the iron districts of Cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia a good deal of exploratory work has been done, The 
Pictou field has a'tracted marked attention, having been 
visited by a member of one of the lerding firms of English 
ironmasters and by representatives of other capitalists, 


for the purpose of examining snd reporting on 
the ores. The situation for the manufacture of 
iron and the quality of the ores have made a 


favorable impression, and negotiations now in prozress, it 
is stated, point to an early arrangement for the erection of 
iarge iron works ia that locality. Having thus briefly 
referred to the new discoveries aad to the works that have 
been organised, it becomes also my pleasant duty to show 
to the House how the industries in existence prior to the 
change iu the tariff have been expanded, and cf this expan 
sion and progress there is already substantial evidence, 
The foundries, machine shops, bridze works and kin- 
dred factories throughout the Dominion have been fully 
employed last year and have shared in the general pros- 
perity. There can be no question but the general effect of 
the new iron duties has been to stimulate home industries 
and will cause the great bulk of our iron to be produced in 
the country, at the not distant future. At Londonderry 
the works of the Steel Company of Canada, which have 
been in liquidation for some yeirs, were acquired at the 
end of February last by anew company of Hnglish and 
Canadian capitalist, who propose ruaning them to their 
full capacity and extending their operations. One of the 
smelting furnaces which suddenly gave out in January is 
undergoing repairs, and the other furnace which has been 
silent since 1884, is boing rekindled, These furnaces have 
acapacity for turniog out 25,009 tons each of pig iron 
perannum. Paddled iron bars in cousideiable quantities 
were manufactured last year by the company, The 
employment for labor afforded in December, 1887, at the 
works shows an increase of more than 50 percent. over tho 
corresponding month in the previous year, as will appear 
by the following statement :— 


Dec. 1886. Dec. 1887. 
Number men employed....cscccoersee sonene + veseees 300 500 
Disbursements for fuel, flax, other materials 
and freight, representing labor indirectly 
Gi mOved dig. cst meas 2 SL O0O™ Bib 100 
Value Of product ......00resseccersee sosne roeeen sees . 29,300 47,600 


Product and operations at the iron works, Londonderry, 
1887: 


Particulars. Ist halfyear, 2nd halfyear, 

1887. 1887. 

Tons. Tons 
GOrot Mines: coscomassyesraroneitenoressiunsyadeacee + 22,205 26,358 
Limestone uSed ..2e --+eeeees serves cesere estaosead 7,112 8,748 
Coal (including coke) used ....-soesseoerseeree 30,423 47,014 
Pig 170M MAO ..oe00 see ce ssceeersoves seesee conenens ° 9,613 9,886 
Pad Gle dibars ties. ccsestcsniesesh-socnvapuncseseayF oll \raccesose 2,128 
Bar iron, N. plate axles, OtC isier. score seeces see ovens 1,470 
Serap DAr...ccereo sccccsscoerareoves sessnysescess corre  soeseeene 445 
Castings...roriccre seceeesecccsess score secser » soveeee 64 80 

Disbursments. 

Wages paid to employes.r.ere: iersee erssereeree 10,000 $100, 700 
Para tor fel crccsecs. saens ORs pee = 2OTOCO 52,000 
OF Vid ..5.s,sccuce suseas vocsveese soesnect ereoee 6,815 8,007 
DO OR EPAG Dante agile SS nom Stee Ma een 5,000 8,000 
U6 railway freight,...c.0»s0r0eecere aor 46,686 66,944 
Motalicecatscs tec cvstceateriors $158,001 $235,651 
Wages to employés from March, 1888 ....... = saree 21,000 


The number ot operatives on Londonderry pay-roll, March, 1887. 343 
et * at “  ~ 1888, 650 


UT CROAROcccanp secsscocaisasvenscercestscemncvsssicegseuessae, OL. 
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At New Glasgow the recent tariff changes have had the 
effect of largely increasing the sales of the Nova Scotia 
Steel Company, as the following statement shows :— 


; ‘ Coal : 
Shipm’t |Shipm’t} Go - | Wages | Railway 
Tima. Tons. | Value Bee Paid. | Freight. 


July Ist to Dec. 3ist, 1886.| 1728 
July lst to Dec. 3lst, 1837.) 2,712 
Increase in 1887...... +s. {62 pr. Ct. 


$ 69,463/§ 6,657/$ 26,300/$ 13,123 
133,400] 10,46°| 34,900) 17,332 
92 pr ct.|85 pr.ct | 33 pr.ct.|32 pr.ct. 


The orders now ia hand are greater than the entiro ship- 
ments for the last six months of 1886. The company has 
been consolidated with the Nova Scotia Forge Company, 
and arrangements made for the addition of a new smeltin 
furnace, which will doubie the output of the Steel Works 
and will mean a disbursement of nearly $250,000 a yea 
for wages, fuel and railway freight. At St. John, N.B, 
reports from the Cold Brook Rolling Mills are to this effect. 
I quote from a letter received from the President of the 
Company: 

‘“« By the operations of the tariff, the imports of iron now are less, con- 
sequently our output now is proportionately greater and the benefit to the 
manufacturer rests on a large turnover on small margins. Weare able 


to sell our goods to the merchaats at lower figures than they could be 
imported for previous to 1886.” 


There were, it appears, 50 per cent more men employed in 
the Rolling Mills in 1887 than in any of the years 1884, 
1885 or 1886. At Montreal, Pillow, Hersey & Co. have 
converted themselves into a joint stock company with a 
capital of $800,000, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 


contemplate the erection during the present season 
of a shop for passenger car work, and when 
this is completed all of their rolling stock of 


every description will be made in the country. The com- 
pany built 24 locomotives in 1886 and 24 in 1887, And 
they have not purchased any locomotives outside of Canada 
since October, 1884, excepting two special ones for the 
mountain grade. All of their freight cars for several years 
back have been built in Canada, and practically all of their 
passenger cars are now built in Canada, excepting some of 
the sleeping and dining cars. The Montreal Roiling Mills 
Company have added to the capacity of their bar and plate 
mills by running night and day, 1887 was the first year 
during which the bar m.ll was run at night, and last year 
they worked 10,000 tons of iron of all sorts and used about 
10,000 tons of fuel. They have recently putin an exten- 
sive wrought iron pipe embodving the latest improve- 
ments, which can turn out 6,000,000 feet of piping per 
annum, using up 4,000 tons of material todo so. The new 
pipe mill is running day and night. A German firm from 
Dusseldorf have decided, as | am informed, to erect exten- 
sive works for the manufacture of wrought-iron pipe and 
boiler tubes, which will be a new manufacture in this 
country. At Kingston, important changes have taken 
place in the locomotive works. Messrs. Dubbs & Cuo., of 
Glasgow, one of the largest manufacturers of locomotives in 
Great Britain, have invested in the Kingston loco- 
motive works. They now manage and control them 
and have in view their operation on a larger scale. 
At Hanilton, as one effect of the recent tariff changes, an 
establishment has been erected capable of giviny employ- 
ment to 400 hands in the manufacture of wool screws, car- 
riage bolts and the like. In cast-iron pipe manufacture 
at Hamilton the immediate result of the tariff has been 
that the Canada Pipe Foundry has been steadily employed 
during the past season, and will soon necessitate its increase 
to double the present capacity. Tne Hamilton Bridge 
Company report: 

‘¢ We use irou of local manufacture very largely, and find it of at 
least «quel quality to that imported, and the price, as far as our ex- 
perieuce g es, is rexsonable and not so high ag the full tariff increase 

Sir CuarLes Tupper. 


would warrant. We also have ‘the great advantage of ordering and 
obtaining this material when wanted, and without having to lay in 
our stocks.” 


Burrow, Stewart & Milne, of Hamilton, say : 


‘¢ We are using half of all the iron that we run of Oanadian make, 
and find the quality firat-rate, Al.’ 


The Ontario Rolliog Mill Company report with regard to 
tbe new tariff: 

“We are now beginning to feel the beneficial effects and expect we 
shall be called on by spring to make far moreiren than ever before. 
We shall be able to turn out by spring nearly double the tonnage we 
ever made here. Weare also arranging to start up the mill we have 


in London either there or elsewhere, so that by May we can, if neces- 
sary, make in that mill about 35 tons per day.” 


The Hamilton [roa Forging Company say : 
‘Ta our own basiness we have felt the good effects of the wise and 


judicious policy of the Government, notably during the last four months, 


having largely increased our output by running our force full time both 
night and day, and within the past few days bave started another fur- 
nace in our establishment with all the necessary equipment capable of 
turaing out one car load more of finished bar iron per day ; this will give 
active employment to 12 skilled men besides day laborers ; we have also 
increased the capital stock ofour company for the purpose of further 
developing ths business, and in the near future we propose placing in 
osition another mill plant with a capacity of 6,000 tous per year. 

“Ta conelusion we have much, pleasure in stating we never heard a 
ongumer of iron complain of the tariff changes ; moreover, we desire to 


pee ou record the general feeling and satisfaction expressed by them in 


aving their wants supplied promptly at home without having, as in 
the past, to purchase abroad and carry large stocks and pay cash for 
fren. They can now secure iron withia a reasonable time that at 
nce goes into legitimate consumption, thereby giving a healthy and 
igorous tone to ousiness 

‘The continuation of an iron policy wise in its inception and having 
or its object the development of the mineral resources of this country 
covering the whole Dominion of Canada, meets with our hearty approval, 
and must eventually lay a foundation broad and enduring that will be 
materially helpful to every class of men living between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans.” 


As closely connected with the development of manufactories 
eS as an evidence of the steady progress of the country, it 
may be mentioned that, in addition to the expan sion, of the 
iron industry, the changes in the tariff had a_ beneficial 
ffect in the output of coal from the mines. In the Nova 
cotia and Cape Breton coal mines the following is a close 


pecinsie of the output ~I give the totals of Cumberland 
G 


sounty, Picton county and Cape Breton: — 
| 


1886. 1887. 
\ OCumbecland County Mines, tons. 110. cr seers + 416,000 469, 242 
Picton County Mines, bares setateesnegsaresOOO S000 338,050 

Cape Breton Mines, (OL sever seove seerveve 688,000 717,000 

Motigla’ sescocee eeittecss cnsasts artes caer 1S, 000 a waalaos 


In 1879 the coal raised at Spring Hill was 92,000 tons; in 
1887, the output had increased to 442,000 tons. At this 
mine 1,400 men and boys are employed, the largest force 
at any minein Canada. Having thus, I trust, shown to 
the satisfaction of the House the effects of the tariff changes 
on the iron industry, I propose to show what has been done 
towards the development, and extension of the West India 
trade. The West India trade for the past year has been on 
the whole profitable. The present prices of fish in the 
West Indies during the past year would have been con- 
sidered good. The price has advanced so much that our 
fishermen have greatly benefitted thereby; and I have no 
doubt that part of the benefit, though not so much as wentto 
the fishermen, accrued to the merchact shipper. It must be 
borne in mind that an important factor in the West India ~ 
trade ig the return cargo of sugar. It is gratifying to see 
that the recent change in the sugar duties, putting the ~ 
same duty upon all sugars for refining purposes according 
to their polariscopic test, has had the effect of encouraging 
the importation of sugar from the West Indies, 
especially into Nova Scotia. ‘the importation of West 
India sugar into Canada (including British Guiana 
sugar) amounted for the following years, viz.:— 
Lbs. 


Year ended 30th June, 1886 ....0.0. ccsccove issseseorevoer «esse ee 59,854,645 
Gy s“ TSS cccccess COCHOOHOS resoeese, ee JOOeTe Heeeen 51,021,331 
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Or a decrease of 142 per cent, And into Nova Scotia 
alone : 
Lbs. 
Year ending 30th June, 1866... cose. « sessssees servveee aueesen see 195830,723 
‘s “ 1 24398, 201 


BT ecrseee seveveeee secceees voseee leoere 


Or an increase of 23 per cent. The importation of sugar 
from the West Indies (including British Guiava) into Hal. 
ifax, amounted for nine months ending 31st March, 1883, 
to 33,837,455 lbs. The importation from the West Indies 
for the quarter ending 30th June, is usually about half as 
much as that of the other three quarters combined. It will 
thus be seen that the importation of West India sugars into 
Halitax alone for tbe current year will amount to more 
than double the importation into Nova Scotia for either of 
the two preceding years, and probably to as much as the 
importation into the whole of Canada for either of the 
years named. With regard to the conference which 
recently assembled in London on the sugar bounties, 
I may here state that the proposed abolition of bounties 
on beet root sugar by European Governments, if car- 
ried into etfect, would be of much benefit to the 
Canadian West India trade. I have thus far dwelt 
almost exclusively on the special trade with the West 
Indies in connection witt sugar, but, as a few nights since 
a debate arose on the general West India trade, | do not 
think it out of place to trouble the House for a few mo- 
ments while | glance at the general trade of Canada with 
the West Indies. I find that in 1878 the total value of the 
imports entered for consumption from all the West Indies 
was $1,181,728; and in 1886 it bad increased to $3,249,642. 
As will be seen from what I have. previously said in refer- 
ence to the importation of sugar for the nine months ended 
31st March last { consiler that in the general trade there 
will be a still farther development in the present year. As 
regards the whole trade, both imports and exports, I fiad 
that in 1878 the total value of these amounted to $4,689,473, 
in 1886 to $5,553,892; and when we take into account the 
development in the importation of sugar on the one hand 
and the exportation of fish and the other products of the 
country on the other, it is more than likely that the total 
volame of the trade will increase in the near future. I may 
mention here that the Government, with the view of ex- 
panding the trade of Canada, have sent an agent of very con- 
siderable commercial ability, from St. John, N. B, to in- 
vestigate the chances of extending our trade with Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic; and we hope also, at no dis- 
tant day, to give an increased stimulus to the West India 
trade by the establishment of a line of steamers between a 
Canadian port or Canadian ports and those countries. At 
this point [ take the opportunity to make a passing reter- 
ence to our cotton industry, There are now about 60,000 
bales of raw cotton, in value about $3,000,000, used annu- 
ally io the Dominion, being an increase in ten years of 
nearly 50,000 bales. In the Dominion there are now 
about half a million spindles, employing about 9,000 
hands, with an invested capital of about $8,000,000. I 
am afraid lam troubling the House with the details 
I have already laid before the hon. members, but if I may 
presume to trench on their patience, I propose to show how 
steadily inter-provincial trade has developed in Canada. 
From returns furnished by the Intercolonial Railway I 
find that the foilowing movements took place in 1878 and 
in 1887 in passengers and articles carried both waye: 


1878. 1887. 

Hlourspesesssrstsiceone esses seceseese sesso DELB> 637,778 753,480 
Gy Blie acer etiencton cclerceovisesoosess/sesser DUSUCISMESel s100 1,016, 334 
DIVE SUOCK revsevate cece siseccasows cccsesese No. 46,49) 80,782 
PLUME .... 100s ceveveore coveserrevee coos, BECtE 56,600,000 161,100,000 
Manufactured... s.c00s cccorscesesracos Tons 140,858 
Other articles (not including fire 820,000 

WO00d)...0000 mae 230,741 
Total freight... es 522,710 1,131,334 
PASSOD LOTS yo5001 severe ve sree NOe $18,957 940,144 


Uf the above, in both years, flour, live stock and lumber 
were local, as distinguished from through freight for ex- 

ort. As regard to grain there were 440,454 bushels local 
freight in 1887 aguinst 331,170 in 1878. The total increase 
of freight in 1887, as compared with 1878, was 608,000 
tons, and speaking of the proportions between local and 
through freight, the general manager states that the ir- 
crease is about equally divided. This would give an in- 
crease of local traffic equal to over 300,000 tons in L887, as 
compared with 1578, or an increase of 57 per cent. The 
increase in the movement of passengers | regard as indicative 
also of increased inter-provincial trade. Taking some of 
the articles carried westward, the growth in this trade I 
regard as indicated by the quantity of coal yearly trans- 
ported by rail from Nova Scotia, For the several years, 
from 1879 to 1886, the following quantities were carried 
west by the Intercolonial Railway ; 


Year ended Tons. 
December. 
EST Ol cccescececsevesircrcevvsensatentacarcuish sonia rossusstslesesvuuessssivsa 570 
S80 eats APACE ae bE iat i Ae: 10,246 
1881 exevrccces ° . . « 30,629 
1882 35,089 
WISSSeet wc kasdeashivecccecer (aserieceneslecienciecvewecins: 54,891 
1884....... - 112,898 
1885. . 165,791 


ws 175,512 


As a further evidence of this we may take the return of 
coal sales, According to the Nova Scotia Department of 
Mines in 1877, these were 687,065 tons, of which 95,118 
tons went to Quebec, leaving for all other points 591,947 
tons. The upper Provinces accordingly took 13 per cent, 
of the whole sales of Nova Scotia in 1877. In 18:6, the 
return of coal sales wis 1,374,669 tons, of which 538,762 
tons were sold to Quebec, leaving for all other points 
734,904 tons, It will thus be seen that the upper Provinces 
took 40 percent. of the whole sales ia 18-6 against 13 per 
cent. in 1877, The returns for 1887 show that the sales of 
coal to the Province of Quebec were 650,853 tons against 
534,762 tous in 1886, For the past year, the Chief Surerin- 
tendent of the Intercolonial Railway reports that the ship- 
ments of refined sugar westward were: 


: Barrels. 
From Halifax...... eee essocceee soccesesersones sevsvcseeeccessieesrs, 85,900 
6 Moncton ...005 siessseaisne secestfreaceccestanipslesaxsilesset OG, O08 
ROLE sescen > ecen taseesee eae Sassesivocsilsees a. 145,988 


This trade did not exist ten years ago. A large increase is 
also reported in the transport of lumbor, in the traffic of 
fresh fish to the upper Provinces, and in the live stock 
business, the latter entirely in the local business and not 
in the carriage of cattle from the west for export, Hach 
year ees new branches of inter-provincial trade opened up. 
Between the 16th Seplember and the 8th October, 1887, 
shipments of oysters from Point du Chéne were: 


Mom Montreal otoncssass civesvepeceticsscariecsneaitersessia Seponncc 3,143 barrels. 
‘* Other Stations on Grand Trunk Railway...... Bi U: 
UO Ono pe cerssss cecectovestcsrett cavesecvanccecs saetecesn coavteene 35081 5 


ME lM athe Bhd ciastacssesionanemntes Oh toe ttt 


As further evidence of inter-provincial trade, I find that 
the freight billed from stations in New Brunswick, on the 
Intercolonial Railway, and from stations in Nova Scotia, on 
the Intercolonial Railway and Hastern Extension, was: 


L887 irseescocccerss savecseUueretedivencosvsd 197,774 tons. 
TOROREE RGR SNRE, ie vesteoheese tetas 47,142 
INCTCABE. soooreees sores seeees eee 150,632 ‘! or nearly 320 percent, 


The New Brunswick Cotton Mills report an increase in 
sales of $52,437 in 1887 over 1886, and total sales of $599,- 
147 during the past three years to the upper Provinces. 
The Moncton Cotton Mills report an increase of $12,495 in 
1887 over 1386, and total sales of $366,622 in three years 
to the Upper Provinces. The Halifax Cotton Mills report 
total sales to the upper Provinces in four years of $528,- 
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400. The Windsor Cotton Mills report total sales in four 
ears to the upper Provinces of $437,522. The Nova Scotia 


Steel and Forge Company report total sales of their 
product to the upper Provinces during the past 
four years of $850,478. It is gratifying to note that in 


every instance the returns show asteady increase. Thas 
the shipments by railway of the products of the Steel and 
Forge Company in 1887 were 155 per cent. more in value 
than those of 1884, notwithstanding the decrease in price of 
45 cents per ton in 1887 as compared with the average 
price of 1884, In addition to coal, the Intercolonial carried 
in 1887 over 6,000 tons of stone, nearly 20,000 barrels of 
plaster, over 45,000,000 Ibs. of iron, 13,300 barrels of 
pickled fish, over 3,000,000 of fresh fish, 4,250,000 Ibs. 
of dried fish, 750,000 lbs. of canned fish, and 16,000 
barrels of oysters, all forthe upper Provinces. Besides 
these, numerous other articles of commerce, as 
well as railway plant and the like, have found their 
way tothe upper Provinces from the maritime section, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant), Has the hon. gentleman a 
comparative siatement of the receipts of the Intercolonial 
Railway for the periods included in the statements he has 
just given? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 
hon. friend with that, 
provincial trade was transcendent in importance, and that 
it would not be necessary to gointo the question of receipts. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). But it does go into it. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I would be very glad, in dig- 
cussing the items in connection with the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, to furnish the information the hon. gentleman hag sug- 
gested, It does, no doubt, gointo it, but, after all, I must 
be excused for saying that | think it is a matter of secon- 
dary importance to the great one of building upa large 
interprovincial trade between one section of our country 
and another. We must also bear in mind that there is a 
very large water-borne trade, as indicated by the shipping 
employed in coasting. ‘The tonnage employed in the 
coasting trade between Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island in 1887 aggregated 
9,358,735 tons, agaiost 5,321,726 tons in 1887, an increase 
of nearly 76 percent. Taking the three Maritime Pro- 
vinces, in 1877 I find that the various ports of the section 
saw 12,208 arrivals of vessels, and as many departures. 
That seemed a good business, but so vast has -been the 
change that in 1887 these ports witnessed 23,611 arrivals 
and as many departures of coasting vessels, In 1877 there 
were 21,323 arrivals and as many departures of coasters in 
the whole Gulf and Atlantic coast, and in 188% the arrivals 
had risen to 33,330, with as many departures, Moving all 
along the coast and river line, as far up as Montreal, 
these coasting vessels. have found in _ inter-pro- 
vincial trade a development they never would have found 
confined in the limits of their respective Provinces, The 
increase in the number of arrivals and departures marks 
the development of trade and intercourse that has taken 
place between the Provinces by the sea and those 
on the St. Lawrence River. This development 
is the more marked because it has taken place during 
the very years that the Intercolonial Railway has been in 
operution. That railway is a continuous coasting vessel 
day aud night conveying the goods of one part to the other 
parts of the Dominion, from the Maritime P:ovinces to the 
upper Provinces, and vice versd. So great has been the 
increase of interprovincial and of provincial trade, general 
internal commerce, that the demand for coasting vessels 
has gone on increasing until now there are neariy 60 per 
cent. more trips made in the year by the coasting marine 
of the country on the Galf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
coast than ten years ago, and the tonnage employed has 
increased 76 per cent., showing the employment of a supe- 

Sir Cuarutis TUPPER, 


I will be able to furnish my 


I thought the question of inter- 


rior class of vessels, In the United States, as hon. 
gentlemen who have looked into this subject at-all are, no 
doubt, aware, the completion of the railway has 
resulted in diminishing the enrolled and licensed tonnage 
employed in the Atlantic coasting trade In Canada there 
has been found increasing employment for the railway and 
for the coasting vessel, the first showing an itcrease of 
freight carried of 116 per cent. in ten years, and the latter, 
judging from increased tonnage, of 76 per cent. Asa 
single illustration of the growth of the trade between the 
upper and the Maritime Provinces, I may state that the ton- 
nage of vessels arrived at the port of Quebec from the 
Maritime Provinces during 1887 was 193,000 tons, 
being an increase of 33 per cent. over the preceding year, 
and an increase of 47 per cent. over 1885. Hon. members 
will be interested to learn, as a further evidence of inter- 
provincial trade, that the coasting trade of the whole Do- 
minion has been steadily increasing, judging from the ton- 
nage employed, until now it is double what it was ten years 
ago, as the following figures show : — 


Tonnaga. 
US ilicvetasaselsaves sietscosese sesersstcascsascesrceneaees pesnaes Sisessen 8, 968,862 
SU Sivcatyneneesceuneccteeccecees aenuecsiseaee magromaeeeeey  LUOAl 
1STON he 5 Ra NEE Race een ee See mT OSS 
VB8O) 22505 Sols evade cateceeseese Galea vdusvaaeiatnade as elieernester tn nLaOO SOLS 
USBI, deccre Si, eae ee to me eer Ree Beane 15,116,766 
1882... eee 14,791,064 
1883.. 15,683,566 
1884.. . 18,473,707 
1885... » 15,944,421 
1886 ., . 16,368,274 
LEST roceuesec sasevavecinacsekdel ce ncenssescoriesvonsen caseosasducsetsesetn MILE GO LOO NIA 


If hon. members will allow me, I will here state to the 
House that the chief results of the Canadian trade in 1886- 
&7 were pretty much as follows:—The total exports ex- 
ceeded those of the previous fiscal year by $4,250,000, 
being 8 per cent. in advance of the average ot the 20 years 
of Confederation. The export of the fisheries show an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. over the average of the preceding 
twenty years, the total amount being $32,000 more than in 
1885-86. The export from the mines of Canada show 
an increase of 13 per cent. over the average of twenty 
yoars, but a decrease of $150,000 compared with the 
previous year. Tho forest export shows a decrease 
of 7 per cent. compared with the twenty years’ aver- 
age and a decrease of $500,000 compared with 1886. 
I referred before to tho fact that the great drought and the 
want of means to get the lumber and the material for its 
manufacture down the rivers, had a serious effect in check- 
ing our trade in lumber. The export of agricultural pro- 
ducts, show an increase of 80 per cent. over the twenty 
years, average and an increase of $1,200,000 over the year 
1886, The oxport of animals and animal products show an 
increase of 50 per cent. over the twenty years’ average and 
of $2,200,000 over the export of 1886. The imports for 
home comsumption were 8 per cent. more than the average 
for twenty years and $6,000,000 more than in 1886, The 
total imports were $8,400,000 more than in the previous 
year. The imports of woollen manufactures were 28 per 
cent. more than the twenty years’ average and $2,500,000 
more than in 1886. The imports of cotton were 54 per 
cent. less than the twenty years’ average and $200,000 less 
than in 1886, The total tonnage of shipping employed in 
external trade was 14,000,000, being 130,000 tocs more 
than in 186 and 16 per cent, more than the twenty years’ 
avorage, acd as I have said before, the total ton- 
nage employed in the coasting trade was 17,500,000 
tons, being 1,200,000 tons more than in 1886 and 21 per 
cent. more than the twenty years’ average, The tons 
of freight brought into and carried out of Halifax by ship- 
ping increased 73 percent. in 1887 as compared with 1078. 
The shipping carrying cargoes into and from Halifax in 
1857 was 125 per cent. more than in 1868, Halifax increased 
during the past ten years in the tonnage of cargo carried 
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in.and out more than any other port, Montreal having in- 
creased 67 per cent. while Halifax increased 73 per cent. 
Having detained the House at some length with these 
statistics, which are always very dry, but which [ think 
are not uninteresting, considering the great importance we 
all attach especially to interprovincial trade, and to the 
fact that Confederation has become more than a name, that 
instead of its being a Confederation on paper, a mere union 
by whica these Provinces are brought under one central 
Government, it is found that, notwithstanding some geo- 
graphical difficulties from the great length and the compara- 
tively narrow breadth of our country, a very rapidly in- 
creasing and a very large trade is growing up, showing the 
intimate commercial relations which are being established 
between one portion of our country and the other,—I do 
not intend to detain the House by going over at any length 
the statistics which bear upon the year’s progress, to which 
I alluded a year ago, when making the financial statement. 
I have had prepared by Mr. Johnson a series of diagrams 
in the same form, though I believe somewhat improved, as 
those which were presented to the House last year, and I 
have had these placed in the hands of every hon. member, 
so that he ma) ascertain the exact position we are in and 
the progress we are making, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). There are some new tables in 
this. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes, there are some additional 
tables which i thought would be of interest to the House as 
illustrating the subject with which I am dealing, and that 
is, endeavoring to put before the House something which will 
give information as to the position which the country oc- 
cupies, not only in regard toa large number of financial 
questions, but also in reference to the trade and commerce 
and development of the cocntry, and I have had them put 
in such a form as to attract the attention, not only of the 


members of this House and the people of the country ge- 


nerally, but of any persons who may be desirous to take an 
increased interest in this country. 


Oanapa Federal Gross Debt with Assets, for Years ended 30th June :— 


Gross Debt. Assets. 


1867 (Confederation created)....... $ 93,046,051 $ 17,317,410 


A seeeesoer 


AS GBaspee meee esdeh oss Aes Kosa sooees sencve sececcese 96,896, 666 21,139 631 
1869 (Better terms to Nova Scotia) ...00.... 112,361,998 36,502,679 
1870 (Manitoba created a Province, debt 

$472,090) ..-cove pee bassthatsttinice, a1 1993108 | 31 183,064 
1871 (British Columbia admitted, debt 

eiag, 200) et eieienscs. kts | 116493683" 37786165 
ERY a eed perce ies onadtbrrietee ees rcoed 122,400,179 40,213,107 
1873 (Prince Edward Island admitted, debt 

ey t 1,000) rene esentieccseet siete 129,748,432. 29°89) 070 
I aeons pee 141,163,551 52,838,586 
TST be eae. ic en ee ep 151,663,401 35,655,023 
1876 ({ntercolonial Railwa 161,204,687 36,653,173 
TSU ey cena ren : 174,675,834 41,440,525 
VATS eee Senet a 174,957,268 34,595,199 
Fy Wingate pee ores Past ear LIOPRS OTL 86-493 683 
1880 (Intercolonial Railway finished)........ 194,634,440 42,182,852 
1881 (U.P.R. begun) ..ersroes ecorsscsersrererssseee :199,861,537 44,465,757 
1Ghs On ep eee err har a peer kor oe . 205,365,251 51,703,601 
ISI ene pe Acad Po pa eeeetoeeteeeeS 202,159,104 43,692,389 
1883 (Provincial Debts assumed, $7,172,297) 242,482,416 60,320,505 
1885 (C. P. R. finished last spike 7th Nov.) 264,703,607 68,295,915 
1886 (Temporary loan to CO. P. R. of 20 

millions. Manitoba debt assumed, 

BAG 226) oes ceases ocaceteena spec gey 273,164,941. ~”.60, 005,284 
1887 ($10,189,521 added to debt being pur- 

chase money of 6,793,014 acres ot land 

Hout EGE, Ysasssdlli oncrcrch sos sore snsesx 273,187,626. 46,873,011 


Canapa Taxation, being Customs and Excise Duties collected, during 
Years ended 30th June :— 


Excise. Customs 

USGSmmatees rm roats recat sceses ceevacess nerssves ovessecony P00 O68) D1 81670, 300 
TSGOecccoseisns 2,710,028 8,272,880 
: 3,619,622 9,334,213 

) 4,295,945 11,841, 104 

AS ncactee ansapanebencen apsen’ 4,735,652 12,787,982 

Lewes Russ eevoptopsieves secessicdapasper roovovnne 4,460,682 12,954,164 

TSM crevsesssuicessMersterateiecess csecenesesccsorscselscesseese 5,594,904 14,825,193 
USiliuesezeenelissuvsiasessneersrtceriss eevasee soosenads noseencee 5,069, 687 15,351,011 
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Excise. Customs. 
[DTG eee TAT Sottatoectccsoastiscrscates Secon tieae Di DGD) 481 12,823,838 
LB rr ee eee es eee acces ner icone | 4, OLSON 12,546,988 
TS '[Siessaasee Guiancsicdavensteccececliccser icsaceapuassevc neler 4,858,672 12,782,824 
On aoe PA icc r escee ©, O:300 165 12,900, 659 
Mean wees ee 4,232,427 14,071,343 
: “4 5,343,022 18,406,092 
5,884,860 21,581,570 
6,260,116 23,009,582 
teose) cevcvesed seccssceespesae shapes beosacs 5,459,309 20,023,890 
Ek MRAP PRIA 6,449, 102 18,935,428 
Vege te rt me nee Saw 98859, 965-1 al 10,979; 602 
PSS tacsesc nestiiceccaniiscessisescysaberss| cescvedeissenyiisveses 6,308,201 22,378,801 

Torax Exports of Canada for Years ended 30th June :— 

Sica tee oR OER Ae Sap chn PR E “SaY Aeec el 
Hee : z Seer sac 60.474 108 
18 FON OREM aceclivlavy ctcreesAIRa Dee ORIG othe w. 73,573,490 
1871 (Manitoba created a Province, 15th July, 1870).. x 74,173,618 
1872 (British Columb a admitted, 20th July, 1871)...... 82,639,663 
LS TON ree Ree ca earcaecelel cna Sade teeta top osistias rat etascness'escsesy me O9)50G, 904 
1874 (Prince Edward Island admitted, 1st July, 1873) ....... 89,351,928 
1875. (Revenue Tariff .s.s..esceesevocssee sesors sovereese seserrees -eocesees 17,886,979 
1876 do iar te Ret A A 80,966,435 
1877 do . 75,875,393 
1878 do 79,323,667 
1879 do 71,491,255 
1880 (Protective Tari 87,911,458 
1881 do 98, 290, 823 
1882 do en ttn Rae act ac eae LOANS a0S 
1883 do heen Resnssesctadratbnecsactoctensrestaeesesuien COW OO Oe 
1884 do Siescce Neth coe Meters Chee ean ge DUA OR 
1885 do seecs 89,238,361 
1886 do i ee es 85 2b ess 
1887 do dene aadite anasa neseaay -» 89,615,811 


Re.ative Vatue of 10 principal Exports (home production) from 
Dominion of Canada, Fiscal Year 1887 :— 


Wood and manufactures -...ccoererersese sesres senses senses avseerserees pal, 166,530 
Grains, barley, peas and flour -...-c0 seeses -sensesers seeeerers cases 16,001,897 
PANTimnl ll Sieersar tenet’ nscrucs cehesoesoacil av doctts conccelvesscereeNascoeecerses c 10,461,442 
OhGe86) vievescclepstseves cesesceoee ecdhiivupercentobcacensisesensca leceecece 7,108,978 
[ET OR, orate ecimpin rare letn airs "ees ah ee Aye Paees 6,875,810 
Furs and hides ...... 2,323,918 
TIQQS secceesccces ssrsee 1,825,559 
WOR Matrnsciioertavenaricocvstisax 1,522,272 
IMGES sicoveesecteniracsssssicssves ceol wns eguatthoooovessliveceveceisasee setnnsees 1,094,076 
JN IG Iie ar Sere BETRRTIPe EHP s me os eee aT 1,017,401 
Torat Imports into Canada, for Years ended 30th June :— 
Dutiable. Free. 
1868 secccvces serene weno acseceibeWorvivdeivcietes cui’ @ 13)459;6a8 $F 71,985,305 
NGEOc a ise ss sescs Alea ve 10,415, 165 67,402,170 
1870' (Manitoba created a Province) scr. 74,814,839 71, 237,603 
1871 (British Columbia admitted) . see. 96,092,971 86,947,482 
LOGE ee. Sanelekeivs ose ne vives ausntuceocerenes LLLGA30 DAME BLOTS, LTC 
1873 (Piiace Edward Island admiited)....... 128,011,281 127,514,594 
US TMS oH sete cccece cence cceceseiarestin¥e (essed soussenme (ie 205 410)D52 127,404,169 
LG TORR eater cc aetnee cere ctcine chavs sev cost bjeossencasunr Lad,Qu0; 20d 119,618,657 
1876, ee Pm 93,210,346 94,733,218 
1877.. $0 99,329,962 96,300,483 
STB Neveaevese sastes vesseree 93,081,787 91,199,577 
TE Rete a rene eater 81,964,427 80,341,608 
GUM R rah Met Sse orcs seasccl, 5 sueiladsuenion secs wapuenien DOpGOy TAT 71,782,349 
USSHR MRI cons ssconc rrr ouanaenk ose nivoeetsceceoiseosenpel 0B j;000; 540 91,611,604 
USS tere ter inaveas nse sevibsesuuavesletees) erence sede 19; 4:10;000 112,648, 927 
1883. : &. ssue®y tonne gonsan 182,304,022 0) 123, 137,019 
1884. be Bape ie 116,397,043 108,180,644 
1885.. secoveces ieoere 108, 941,486 102,710,019 
HENS Syn cecearern cocoon, SARE 104,424,561 99,602,694 
WSBT tise ten aeons T1209, 200) 100,629, £48 


Canapa Imports for Home Consumption, divided into Free and Duti- 
able, during Years ended 30th June :— 


Dutiable. Free. 
TSA Ges aes ese Free cede art eheecss ce ovascee B40 CBD, O06, G28, 529,010 
T8ODre: cosracret ovece Gacvestgoteeetosaeceves SES eae AT 060340 26,332,928 
WS ae nineteen See ee ea ral DOLE YY 26,110,181 
TST Iee trae sees nocan tacepera Mice orsvin ein O0;U94, 302 26,853, 130 
TS Tdiwecetvccisdeccccst cccveséaaisscecece apreotest 68,545,718 39,163,398 
18 Tae onsen ee : 71,409,196 66,105,398 
1874. 76,235,853 51,168,316 
1875... 78,141,432 41,477,229 
LS [Grvcesssesstissses esos 5 60,243,346 34,489,872 
LSC yeeeac eee eee oias Farias Gatelagteen’ Sosreato’ | OO, GTO Ged 35,380,523 
Giese Mesa ee vateaderneien: DO TIOUEO IT. Ol, cnn, Jan 
Tete lamin rs 55,430,012 24,911,596 
Nes Osace ct 54, 182,967 17,599, 382 
rif 9 eich 71,620,725 19,990,879 
1882,. 85,757,433 26,891,494 
1883 91,688,339 31,548,680 
USSAL es opeisshabsleveccecocsae eXtedhoxeheibeves 80,010,498 28,170,146 
I 8SGecccssareavscevscessoncaeatiesscnsbaesiiteerch cessuisssse © (ap200;0L0 29,440, 401 
1886 ...... aeuieganctitesrsviceseve)pcoueoth bye riinevsticewsvsly csr 70,658,819 28,943,875 
VSS Terecncrensstertivcsessvedaves sveveltvotestesseaiecreseretee tea Sp U0) 000 27,518,749 
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Imports of Iron and Steel, and Manufactures thereof, into the Dominion 
for Home Vonsumption, for years :— 


1868 ....00 «0 1878 .. 
1869., 1879 secsreoee sree 
1870 croserer -cooseese 1880 ..seeeeer seessever ooeee 
1871 ..esccose sever comoneoee 1881 serene sovereees roneve 
LSU Arcesssclltererseseiyesers 1882 . 
1813 cecvavose tecareoor votses 
1874 .cecceeee roses svccerses 
IBTB..corssece 
1876...44. 
187 T...065 cosvesene 


$ 6,885,365 
7,385,780 
7,750,867 

10,808, 645 
15,913,179 
25,435 020 
20,700,387 

vu: 18,199,198 

12,965,117 

11,082,321 


eee vss 0; 08s006 

7,962, 295 
10, 128, 660 
12,955,855 
17,499,488 
20,080,274 
14,790,727 
11,415,713 
11,053,365 
13,595, 046 


oF seooee 


toecce 


© e000\ Covcreees vendre 


V883.c.ccssancocens os ceens 


trecoeeen 


Discounts given by the Ohartered Banks of Canada, June 30th :— 


TOGSiewestire verccoreelts see $50,500, 316 
156Osstturtetetcceree Se seovecttettresestes ee eos Oia On 
1870 (Manitoba created a . Province, 15th Suly). 62,252,569 
1871 (British Columbia admitted, 20th July) .. 83,939, 756 
1872 . Uaviseecesces serene dO gSOa yuo 
1873 (Prince “Edward Island admitted, ‘Ist Taly). 117,646,219 
1874 133,731,260 
1875.. 123,786,038 
USTG e.cevvorntiestnvel sc 128,645,238 
USiilnccenecccteseessesencscenlocsdeveye 126,169,577 
Peco sch dtl iy Oo te 124,888,552 
1879... 122,502,537 
118,916,970 
144,139,875 
177,521,800 
177,222, 669 
160, 459, 183 
158,209,174 
165,044,608 
169,357,325 
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eooesore seeeeeens 


Oanapa, Overdue Notes and Debtsin Chartered Ranks, propcertion being 
ee total amount borrowed from Banks for Years ended 3ist Ucto- 
er t— 


ey Plaecrocere coo 5:4 
1874 seserceerervore scorers 


OBL ie ee eine 
1882 ws. 

1883... 

1884 .. 

1885. 
1886.. 


1877 .....0e 


os of 0000 covorceee 


1878 ,..cccversceeveeeeceove, 
1879 cccccece seeveeee coors 
1880 recoseoas sereveeoe evevee 


eoceees vee see 
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Business Failures in Canada, years :— 


ASB rsscccssesvsccesenctecoricedacsieatonsse siccuscisivcceensselersssere sercesersisrntes 


STA sccchesouseseve iessse #oe cocsee cone 
1875 (Revenue Tariff) 
1876 do ae 
1877 do soees 
1878 do ARCECEED 
1879 do saeveseeer ¢cccees svsres easeve 
1880 (Protective Tariff ).. 
1881 () 
1882 
1883 


$12,334,000 
7,696,000 
28,843,000 
25,517,000 
25,523,000 
23,908,000 
29,347, 000 
7,988,000 
5,751,000 
8,587,000 
15,872,000 


WEOEE oeoKee eHover DaDoLeCES & eee 


F006 08 corer toeoeeoy) 


ecco oes sercceenr rosercoee 


Seevcoes ssaeecery 


Pere Ok Coeoe Cees Ceerer rr eeee o10 
eoeeer is 0008 vevesooes 


ereereees > 


1884 do Rt Nee SE ic, Satine o> 116 985: 000 
1885 do reap hacer tere ies, Monmnetee. Fee TAS O08 


1886 


10,387, 000 
1887 


16,311,745 
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Oanapa Bank Notes in circulation during years ended June 30th :— 


Bank Notes. 


Mresssseen (8,201,009 
8,063, 198 
14,167,948 
18,339,893 
25,040,077 
29,516,046 
26,683,130 
20,902,991 
20,288, 158 
18,265, 356 
19,351,109 
18,090,814 
20,186,176 
26, 102,368 
32,229,937 
32,211,945 
29,654,511 
29,692,803 
29,200,627 
30,438,152 


Dominion Notes. 


$ 3,795,000 
4,792,000 
7,294, 103 
7,244,341 

10,813,648 
11,314,256 
12,175,579 
10,780,324 
11,534,731 
10,680,493 
10,435,696 
10,790,510 
13,565,959 
14,539,795 
15,796,638 
16,005, 243 
15,344,474 
15,423,229 
16,289,452 
15,064, 835 


TSGSccccecaccysees 
1869 ce0nesrrnee 


LG Miliesesns suhous Keckevauialcaresscentscavex-eareeretretes 


eocveneas 


epeeoe 


FOOPCOLS Cey. de SHOOT OER OOEP>EROED 


FOOHORES POL OTOLEDE 1O>9C7E0e DEDHEDOEF Foneeroes ve 


of seenee seeeete areceooee 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, 


Dzposits by the Peopleinthe Chartered Banks of Canada, 30th June :— 


1SOR i. eee Cini dita ti ee Oe 0d ee 
L869 Sesaieaacliccetheecaeds 38,823, 333 
1870 50,767,100 


seeter toeces 


ae2cs008 see cone eoeeee lea nesoen eroseeee 


1871 eae oxi a Bi 16th ht Duly)e- Lida ics cs: 55,763,067 
LSTA rtesensessicvercoest oveoescen cecssersttjer eres seocvves conve 05,986,818 


1S Saggeeceewccssancelsreosesscticotsece © \eeoe-ese cos sseens 
1874 (Revenue Tariff) 
1875 do 

1876 do 

1877 do 

1378 ee do 

1879 do oon 
1880 (Protective Tariff ).. eesesnsliteee tase 
1881 do 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


55,547,607 
65,991,047 
58,367,942 
63,320,858 
63,241,128 
66,503,757 
63,635,952 
77,891,498 
86,507, 571 
99,100,729 
99,364,750 
92,413,313 
99,383,673 

103, 583, 950 

107, 164,483 


. a eoeet ceenerers seer corse 
NOOCereOe cooeoees BooeeaoEe! SHEeDEDD TerEErer sonDee 
Rete ooree © oHeee! verre 
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CanapvA, Deposits by the People ion Savings Branches, Building Socie- 
ties and Loan Companies, for Years ended 30th Vecember :— 


USGS Sjectivseceoensleceeser D> 
186 secorsere soeven ceeveseee 
UST Onvesstcnatedcsvsesre a 
LST -caceserevecreeeve avecse 
1872. teerecesereens 


959, 05d 
1,485,014 
1,942,675 
2,399, 136 
2,590,178 
2,889,3 
4,614, ne 
5,020,507 
6,126, 378 
7,102, 186 


1878 sovsesspeceras.sveesess B08 oom 
1STD Lerten 9,426,148 
1880... 11,713,633 
Seine ere: 13,460, 268 
Ey ae, 14,241,783 

1883. 13,954,461 
1884 see 13,876,516 
1886 <cscsorte 15, 435,084 
LEGG. pies scscveccumstrecsea, Ski) Leoeeee 


Greece (eeeeeses ser0es 


2a he oercevees 


nevoroece 


S008 Ceeeeeere areeeesee 
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Deposits in Savings Banks of Canada, 30th June :— 


Sirsnel seater any? 94,360, 692 

; 5,723,567 
7,591,978 
9,367,941 
10,526,376 
12,933,894 
15,101,195 
14,125,477 
13,838,201 
13,391,014 


1868 ....00 4+ 
1869. 
1870.. 
UBT veces sevovvee. wreesses 
1872 veccscoescreoosens cooses 
1873 x nese ton sovescees seseer 
1874...roreece revecevee sever. 
1875. 
I8i6"s%... $20 beeen 2000 aeeee 
US TUeccverser Oe vereee sevens 


1878 sses loess dss canta @ C14, ome 
aces) 14, TOD 
. 18,237,496 
24,331,202 
31,098,718 
35,189, 426 
38,003,116 
41,990,776 
45,072,886 
50,944,785 


voovsece 


zeeeros, seeven 


1882 ..:ccccee soveceser veeves 
1883 ....0000 08 
1884 .ccrveet socereses sevens 
SSB cosece eescesces sacese 


evoeeresscee 


Bepeeoed ieccerece graeee 


Canava, operations of the Money Order System for years 
enced 30th June :— 


Orders issued. 


Amount. 


3,352,881 
3,563,645 
3,910,250 
4,546,434 
5,154,120 
6,239,508 
6,757,427 
6,711,539 
6,866,618 
6,856,821 
7,130,895 
6, 788,723 
7,207,337 
7,125,212 
8,354,193 
9,490, 900 
10,067,834 
10,384, 411 
10, 231,189 
10,328,984 


No. of 
orders issued. 


90,163 

96,629 
110,021 
120,621 
136,422 
161,096 
179,851 
181,091 
238,668 
253,962 
269,417 
281,726 
306, 088 
338, 238 
372,248 
419,613 
463,502 
499,243 
529,458 
674,899 
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CanapA Post OFFIons. 
Number of Post Offices :— 


TLBSEB caodtincartstnseetosrecteges WE BLORS 
3,756 
3,820 
3,943 
4,135 
4,518 
4,706 
4,892 
5,015 
5,161 


1878 secoveovsceeves servers. cree 


1879 serececee vesovcerscaceee cers © 


1883%.;-).c0cnthite Eee 
1884 \cccacesaneee oe 


1885 ..ersees: cocevececare cvveseees 


1886. 14000F Coeeelere Reseseace) eoeoen 
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1888. 
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Distribution of Post Offices :— 


ONtATIO ..s0000 seresseesores seoccreet voresesen voosseeoel $0 OVELY 


Quebec... 
Nova Scotia ae 
New Brunswic 


$0 C0ed (eeeeeees sree reese o reeee® 


Prince Rdward Island....ccvs. sess 


Britiah Columbia 


ss newer wee C0eeee eeeseeee aeeered 


Manitoba and North-West ..... 


eveet eeeee 


r6e een coerce 


do 142 


Letters and Postal Oards posted :— 


(#0400067 syneee e0Be>E Feeu woe 


SPCC OOK AaeoUReseese H¥0e S008 


Pee) eee .eseres Se eeser soovee 


oeeewavoiee 


* 000 omitted. 


18, 100* 
21,920 
24,500 
27,050 
30,600 
34,579 
39,358 
42,000 
46,446 
46,960 


1878 .ccsscorseserrisosesecnsicosses 


1879 . soos 
1880.. 
1881 
1882... 

1883... 

1884 n2..0006 00 
1885. 
1886.. 
1887., 


2000082 soon reante 
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Oe ee Ow reeeee serene 40s coeece 
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Newspapers carried by Postal Department :— 


TST revsceses, paces evore 
1872 vo ccceces seve 
1873... 
1874... 
LST Bese. 


* 000 omitted. 


Postal Revenue :— 


Deanne a Aaricatsouisenteeone B15 


1869.06 
1870 .-crrererevees 
BTL cccceserees sneer see teeeee 
1872 .ccorrecces reece eoorreeee Ly 


eeececeoe joeccvces 


seseesseveve 1, 


soevece vesces sescseevese 1 


11 ipa 


1, 
1, 
1, 


18,860* 
18,700 
20,150 
22,250 
24,400 
25,480 
29,000 
31,300 
38,550 
39,000 


024,710 
973,056 
010,707 


15 079, 767 


193,062 
406,984 
476,207 
536,509 
484,886 
501,134 


Postal Expenditure :— 


DGGE y aencves areca etuces <8 $1, 

eee 1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
873,241 
1, 


1 
1876 ...0ce00 «> 
1877 secsssees se 


053,570 
079, 828 
155,261 
271,006 
369, 163 
553,604 
695,480 


959,758 
075,618 
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1887 
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1880 ...2+00.. 
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1883... 
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424000 000008 000000 100000 
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50,455 
52,840 
53,600 
57,810 
67,500 
75,740 
79,680 
82,200 
86,110 
90,656 


39,936 
42,380 
45,120 
48,690 
50,845 
53,140 
55,990 
58,381 
60,064 


1,620,022 
1,534,363 
1,648,017 
1,767,953 
2,022,098 
2,364, 384 
2,330,741 
2,400,062 
2,469,379 
2,603, 256 
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Rattways in Canada, 30th June :— 


1868.04 coos, sesnreees vee soeoveres 


1869 ...002 vereseven sever resvsese 
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1871. 
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Germany ... 
France .. 
TGALYvecbssesstencceos (ss0se 
Belgium., 
Holland.. 
Russia 
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AULT Ateseicaveticesericccecusss ieapesiaocsssicseoneisra yenncessdlesaeseces 


Miles. 


2,522 
2,680 
2,679 
2,950 
3,018 
3,609 
4,022 
4,826 
5,157 
5,674 
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2,167, 266 
2,286,611 
2,333,189 
2,459,356 
2,687,394 
2,931,387 
3,097,882 
3,380,411 
3,458, 101 


Miles. 
6,143 
6,255 
6,891 
7,260 
7,530 
8,726 
9,575 

10,773 

11,523 

12,292 


Cost Population 
per mile. per mile. 
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1,930 
2,065 
2,110 
5,000 
2,102 
3,400 
5,965 
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CANADIAN Railways, Passengers carried, for years ended 30th June :— 
No. of passengers 
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5,190,416 
5 544,814 
6,073, 233 
6,443 924 
6,523,816 
6,462, 948 
6,943,671 
9,358, 325 
9,579,948 
9,981,358 
9,672,599 
9,861.024 
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Raitways of Ganada, Tons Oarried :— 
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$ 6,331,757 
6 859,796 
7,883,472 
8,348,810 
9,938,858 

12,065, 323 
13,575,787 
13,263,265 
13,712,269 
14,659,271 
15,670, 460 
16,367,987 


Sna-corne and Inland Lakes : Shipping employed, not including Ooasting 


Vessels :— 


Sea-going 
Departed. 


2,215, 312 
2,537,482 
2,476,354 
2,594,460 
2,956, 911 
3,052, 789 
2,973,374 
2,708,074 
2,938,305 
3,348,835 
3,342,919 
3,039,029 
3,298,979 
4,071,391 
4,003,410 
3,968,420 
4,233,636 
3,843,951 
4,018, 156 
4,125,671 


Tonnage. 


BG Liccsdtheeseeeea care teaasevacs eaoctasens 12,069,806 
USED! sricachoesee me ncoefesanctecd Wea tates 110, 46044 
STON east. cacassieies wolesert 1}, 415,870 
TRU Cates cosa settee s2 13, 126,028 
SE pk eee a atone ae 2 Eekce tent 19/808, 160 
1873. Pee hotness Lie ee ca' 
[874 . 11,399,857 
1875 « seve 9,527, 155 
1876 sees 9,911, 199 
187s . 11,091,244 
eee eee enone . 12,054,890 
EE ieee nee aes 11,646,812 
TARO eae at oce eraci sigs sess eee AS OT TABS 
1881 ... ate een conn Keone Ge 
1882 ... wee 13,379,882 
1883. sess 13,770,735 
1884 14,359,026 
BBG? tetdee set eee 14,084,712 
1886... 13,969,232 
1887 .. 14,317,099 
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Tonnage. 
Arrived. 


2,104,009 
2,469,083 
2,608,519 
2,521,573 
2,988,793 
3, 032,746 
3,077,987 
2,521, 134 
2,972,459 
3,295,887 
3,341,465 
3,049,521 
3,487, 735 
4,032,946 
3,933, 152 
4,004,357 
4, 250, 665 
3,800, 664 
4,026,415 
4,236, 767 


CaNnADA sea-going Shipping (arrived and departed) by nationalities :— 
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United States ae 
Foreign... 
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Registered 
Tonnage. 


1,896, 663 
1,634,333 
1,597,828 

782,389 
2,216,516 
1,897,094 
1,716,800 

814,412 
2,294,688 
1,928,531 
1,670,057 

791,078 
2,155,444 
1,736,310 
1,534,016 

662,780 
2,642,935 
1,794,210 
1,594, 333 

155,236 
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Registered | 


Tonnage. 


3,526,005 
1,865,612 
1,793, 206 

919,514 
3,164,839 
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3,001,071 
1,886, 166 
2,096,148 

989,392 
3,257,219 
1,880,993 
2,239,576 
1,106,613 
3,007,314 
1,588,894 
2,118,767 

939,840 
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Britishesstee mesons atten Sees eee Preis sestnandLOMNIGO 
1996 )CAMAGIAM... 1-2. sscees reese serene seneas soneee sos/so0ses ieesersesjaresee ee 1,783,623 
WNiteOiStatepescasessstccratincaqavsseiuacesccatts COC A soos 2,1 905700 
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2,657,619 
2,314,100 
2,288,067 
1,102,641 
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CanavA Coasting Trade, Tonnage employed :-- 
Registered Tons. 


11,047,661 
12,066,633 
14,053,013 
15,116,766 
14,791,064 
15 683,566 
15,473, 707 
15,944,421 
16,368,274 
17,513,677 


Registered Tons. 


L868 ccsccossssscrseecsonsee WO'TECUTDS, IBT8 Uresseeiecdeccs te Ka® 
1869. Ke 1879.. 
1870 . as 1880.. 
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TSS tosceess davcvesissacstese ef 1883..,... Devestacdiesectrese 
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Torau Production of Coal in the Dominion, Net Tons of 2,000 Pounds :— 


Tons. 


1,109,595 
1,152,783 
1,456,795 
1,514,642 
1,815,548 
1,831,819 
1,997,368 
1,973,987 
2,104,170 
2,387,875 


Tons. 


623,392 
687,627 
734, 285 
804,431 
1,038,349 
1,228,852 
1,068, 166 
£93,104 
950,483 
1,020,875 


1878 ..ssevve -osrccece roses 
1879 sce ccesccess secessece 
1880, .c000 10 r000 s0000 


1868 ...01e soreeceesas sooo . 
1869 ..0006 + 
1870...ccesersevsesseescases 
IBT1 sceseee 00s 

1872 ... 
USiciese 
Bi iveetiteceessangee sistent 
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Nova Scoria coal Sales, (in Tons). 
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Sales to 


5 Sales to Sales for 

Neighbor- 
Year. Total Sales | ing Pro. (ter Coun-| Home con- 
eineed. tries. sumption. 


453,624 | 102,814 
511,795 | 129,148 
568,277 } 172,978 
595,419 | 163,578 
280,653 
337,977 
338,754 
381,711 
317,843 


291,447 


233,179 
266,220 
265,147 
278,209 
300,055 
327,834 
195,408 
112,454 

90,706 
136,828 
109,661 

69,113 
148,445 


117,631 
116,427 
130, 152 
149,632 
205,306 
215,295 
114 965 
212,630 
225,658 
255,79 
279,172 
278,120 
522,913 
382,413 
458, 952 
471,327 
493,050 
454 652 
460,237 
469,464 


785,914 
881,106 
749,127 
706, 795 
634,207 
687,065 
693,511 
688,624 
954,659 
1,035,014 
1,250,179 
1,297,523 | 688,111 138,085 
1, 261,650 


691,817 76,783 
1,254,510 
1,373,666 


769,643 40,215 
835,324 78,105 
970,037 80, 183 


303, 728 
341,391 
453,301 
503,611 


666,476 124,751 
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1,619,684 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, 


Analysis of sales to neighboring Provinces. 


Year. to lonean to 
Sales to ta) Sales to P.E ee 
Quebec. Iprunswick| [sland foundland. 


1868 ...0s000 secoeeoer reees: 
1869.00. vecccceee sossz00ns 


seer eee cersrese | eeeeees teeeeeeee 


en eoeeeees sesceeses | eereccss eeseeons 


woeres weee | sovecweet aeee eeroeee ererenons eben eens corseeees 
0000 streets | vosee oe 8 eee0e =e 00 0eee sevceecs | see eeeees ievneeeee 
oeer | ieeereoer seenes | stones . seeee sereees senene 


Path 187,059 68,217 
162,269 78,841 
I toy (oP estrcy eee nea ren = 189,754 
TSIG <ccccde ves eeeiesdacses 
Si secueashevsp corset ovsses 
A SiSiteteteseesraccecctvreees 
STO pcccdrscsecesnseccere’ 
1880 ... 
1881 ... iseddsavesvese 
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85,968 
101,890 
104,818 
115, 245 
84,731 

97,817 
123,526 
153,617 
167,740 
158,420 
148,634 
175,918 
186,511 


117,303 
95,118 
83,710 

154,118 

239,091 

268,628 

383,031 

410,605 

396,782 

493,917 

538, 762 

650,858 


Totat Consumption of coal in the Dominion, net tons of 2,000 pounds :— 


Tons. Tons. 


714,893 1,665,814 
636,704 1, 748,164 
859,630 2,094,844 
852,217 2,260,680 
1,227,653 2,708°654 
1,398,403 3,085, 689 
1,454,636 3,566,673 
1,362,363 3,439,745 
1,466,531 3,515,769 
1,751,031 4,110,778 
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Amount at risk Dec. 3lst :— 


187D.s000) sescrser server $407,357, 985 
1880 sce cove . 411,563,271 
462,210,968 
526,856,478 
572,264,041 
605,507,789 
611,794,479 
586,733,022 
633,623,697 


Fire Insurance in Oanada. 
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oe 191,594,586 
228,453,784 
251,722,940 
278,854,835 
306,848,219 
364,421,029 
454,608, 180 
420,342,681, 
409,899, 701 
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Lira Insurance in Canada. Net Amount in force :— 


1869 ...cevece nereeee seve c0ee ceeeerees tecevence vencere 


1870 seco. « 
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18720000, + 
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42,694,712 
45,825,935 
67,234,684 
77,500,896 
85,716,325 
84,669,752 
84,344,916 
85,687,903 
84,751,937 
86,273,702 
90, 289,293 
103,290,932 
115,042,048 
124,196,875 
135, 453, 726 
149,962,146 
171,315,696 
191,566, 168 
THE 
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Canapian Bank Stocks, Highest and Lowest Quotations in Montreal 
during years ended Dec. 3lst:— 
No. of Banks. Quotations. 

Highest 111 1-10 

TRGB cabo crrectensttise a een ee 12 { Lowes He, 
ighest 120 

IGG oneertset crate tet ssascastreies aa eter 13 | Codvest, 209 8-10 

Highest 134 7-10 

| Lowest 108 7-10 

Highest 143 7-10 
1 Lawent 120 
Highest 132 
Lowest 113 


1870... 000 sererover oosees jocovesrrses soceve soceee 13 
1871 ....0 $00 oceceeet veeees ences ocean toseee cocees 14 


1872 ..rersoee recesses soccer reeves vasvee vosees suene 16 


1888, 


COMMONS 


DEBATES. 1091 


No. of Banks. Quotations. 
LST Bracescsclecesuescslieseeriieestnassnesi;aseeusecsis 16 { Highext 120 8-10 
Lowest 111! 6-10 
MSY erercssincessaisicscsoc stats steertiasertecees 17 { Highest 122 8-10 
Lowest 113 2-10 
ABU iedtesser duiesvier condos sansdl Wieasd SEIN chase 20 Highest 121 1-10 


LST iecrensetssraseoet sensor csacesieacrer sorstvisaaes 20 


Lowest 1029-10 
Highest 106 2-10 
Lowest 93 

Highest 100 5-10 
Lowest 83 

Highest 93 4-10 
74 5-10 
Highest 115 7-10 
Lowest 89 1-10 
Highest 126 8-10 
Lowest 13 8-10 


{ 
{ 
1 
1 
HEED 4 teed er ane eh ea 19 { ighest 138 
| 
{ 
| 
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TST TidsccnenassNoocuse'szsssvscesss sessed tosses eobees 20 
LST Ghecerssuciivevscoosdocsedinesrstitessst;estccseaves 20 
MS AirscdvecastecasteceenssastesseteticcGtsbeel costs 17 
1880 ...sse00 rereroeee sesses sseses secure sesces sesees 18 


UBB Uifessverce woerevslWeices lessees sosvedcceces geseer 19 


Lowest 118 8-10 
Highest 132 6-10 
Lowest 111 6-10 
Highest 120 3-10 
99 6-10 
Highest 114 6-10 
Lowest 100 6-10 
Highest 129 3-10 
Lowest 113 1-10 


Highest 137 2-10 
TSBVSR. PARIS esis ae 19 hic eR 


POO Sensi raat -chteesvenchees streslisersiiveicer trees 20 
WAS Seer evasctiscstendtcssveniarseshaeseusweouceesse 20 
TEBB .rsceees reocdsore cove sesves seeses coever seseee 21 


1886 ...eeeces seerrevee reeses covces seser sevens socase 21 


Prions of Canadian Securities in London, in month of March :— 
—_———————SS 


Ave. Rate] Average rate at 


Loan of| Amount. Nature. interest! Shion taken 

1869 £ 8 Guaranteed .... |4 p. ¢. £as d. 
2,000.000' | ¢ Unguaranteed...|5 p. c.f |Premium 512 11 
1873 |1,800,000* Guaranteed ..... 4 per cent Of 4 7 8 
1874 |4,090,000* ; Unguaranteed..|4 per cent.|Discount 919 3 
* 14 Guaranteed ..... 4p.c. us 18 4 

TB15 14,000, 000 { 1 Unguaranteed.. 
1876 |2,500,000* Unguaranteed ./4 per cent. i: 9 00 
Guaranteed ..../4 p. c. C 3.8 3 

A873, 13,000,000} { Unguaranteed.. 
1879 |3,000,000f Unguaranteed..|4 per cent. op 418 1% 
1884 |5,000,000+ Unguaraateed.. (34. ‘‘ ue 90 0 
1885 4,000, 000t Unguaranteed../4 ‘ Premium 1 1 8} 


* Sinking fund of | per cent. 
a xe for unguaranteed. 
a3 


ct ts 


t No sinkiog fund. 


Tora debt payable in London, July Ist, 1887 :— 


Rate of Interest. 


Amount. 
$ 24,333,333 
140,856,599 
2,433,333 
4,052,473 
MO taliinencessen cexersiteoesescciessaatiars=c) PLU, 0 105436 
$6,850,745 
= 
Average rate of interest:—1867, 5°55 per cent.; 1872, 5°35; 1877, 
4°74; 1882, 4:39; 1887, 3:99. 


TMEOPOSE PAIG cose scosesece coccoesss sseoseere sooseccns cecocs 


I do not propose to detain the House very much longer, 
but, before sitting down, there are two or three questions to 
which the House will no doubt expect me to allude. When 
making the financial statement a year ago, I was obliged to 
state to the House that there was one cloud on the horizon. 
I think I would hardly be wrong in saying that there was 
a cloud both on the political and the commercial horizon ; 
and that cloud was the very unpleasant relations which at 
that time threatened to arise between us and our great 
neighbors to the south of us, between the United States of 
America and Canada. Iam happy to be able to congratu- 
late the House on the present occasion, upon that cloud 
having been entirely swept away ; and I am glad to be able 
to give to the House the most conclusive evidence that, I 


think, could be required on that point, by reading brief! 


House will regard as entirely conclusive upon that question. 
I will firat read an extract from the Message sent by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to the United States Senate, in submitting 
the treaty that was recently arranged at Washington be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States of America, in 
which that gentloman used the following language : 

“The treaty now submitted to you hag been framed ia a spirit of 

liberal equity and reciprocal benefits, in the conviction that mutual 
advantage and convenience are the only permanent foundation of peace 
and friendship between States, and that with the adoption of the Treaty 
now placed before the Senate, a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse 
between the two countries wlll be established, so as to secure perpetual 
peace and harmony.” 
Mr. Bayard, in a letter which I had occasion to quote, and 
which was made public in the United States, and which he 
addressed to parties who had invited him togoto New 
Knugland to make a speech, said: 


“ Conciliation and mutual neighborly concessions have together done 
their honorable and honest work in this treaty, and paved the way for 
the relations of amity and mutual advantage.” 


I think, Sir, with that evidence, | am justified in congratu- 
lating the House that the only cloud that we could see upon 
the horizon has entirely passed away. The House of Com- 
mons of Canada have ratified that treaty by their action, 
and I have no doubt that the other branch of the Legislature, 
the Senate of Canada, will ratify that treaty ; and I am still 
sanguine that that treaty will not be rejected by the Senate 
of the United States of America. But, as 1 said before, 
come what may, we have the fact placed on record from the 
very highest sources connected with the administration of 
that great republic, that the Government of Canada and 
the Parliament of Canada have been prepared, by mutual 
concession, to ratify a treaty wh’ch would dispose of any 
question that was causing so much unpleasantness between 
the two countries; aud whatever may be the action of the 
Senate of the United States upon this question, I thinklam 
not too sanguine in expressing the conviction that 
nothing will occur to disturb that continued harmoni- 
ous intercourse between the two countries, that friendly 
reciprocity of good neighborhood, that will not only 
dispel any cause of anxiety in regard to our relations with 
the great republic, but will lead us to anticipate a larger 
and freer commercial intercourse than has hitherto taken 
place. ido not intend to ask the House, in going into 
Committee of Ways and Means, to make any alteration in 
the tariff. AsI said before, nothing is more important in 
regard to the trade and business of a country, than confi- 
dence on the part of commercial men in the permanence of 
existing arrangements; and I feel that we can scarcely do 
a greater service to the country and to the development of 
our best interests, than by showing that it is not necessary 
continually to change our tariff arrangements, I am satis- 
fied that no gentleman who bas ever held the high position 
that I now occupy as Finance Minister, has been less troubled 
than I have been with applications for a change of tariff, 
I am quite certain that my hon, friend from South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright), when he held that position, had 
ahundred applications for a change of tariff during every 
year that he administered the duty of Finance Minister, 
for every single application that I have had during the pre- 
sent Session. I may be told that a hint which we gave to 


the country, rather discouraged applications; but at 
the same time I believe that it has, to a large 
extent, arisen from the fact of a general satisfac- 


tion upon the part of the country with the tariff which we 
now have upon the Statutc-book, and a disposition not 
unnecessarily to disturb it, but to allow it to have an 
opportunity of being fairly tried and fairly tested. A year 
ago it became my duty to submit a very startling proposi- 
tion to this Housein regard to the iron industry of the 
country; it became my duty to make avery radical change in 


extracts from very high authorities, and which, [ think, the | the tariff in regard 1o that industry. I ‘think, considering 
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the difficulties to which I have adverted, that capital is 
extremely cautious, that the capital required for the 
establishment of new iron industries is so enormously large, 
still we have every reason to be satisfied with the indi- 
cation we see that there will be no want of capital in a 
short time, and that at no distant day we shall be able to 
manufacture, on Canadiana soil, and with Canadian ore, all 
the iron—and a very enormous consumption per capita it 
is—that is used in our country. It has been a source of 
great gratification to me to be able to read to the House, as 
I have done, the evidences that we have on ail sides from 
parties connected with the development, not only 
of the iron industry, but parties who are engaged 
in the various manufactures of iron, of uniform 
satisfaction; and I am safe in saying that I have 
not received from any source, from either a company or 
any important and prominent individual desiring to invest 
money in the iron industry, a single remonstrance against 
the very great change that was made a year ago. I have 
been pressed, and strongly pressed, to take another step in 
that direction, for the purpose of having steel rails manu- 
factured in our country. I mentioned to the House a year 
ago that Canada was the only country in the world posses- 
sing 12,000 miles of railway within its borders, that did not 
manufacture its own steel rails, and I had the evidence pre- 
sented to me that, by giving proper protection, such pro- 
tection as we gave the other branches of the iron industry, 
we might succeed in establishing rolling mills for steel raiis. 
But we had to take into consideration the fact of the enor- 
mcus importance of the railway development of a country 
like Canada, and under those ci:cumstances we have, 
although we considered it asubject worthy of attention, when- 
ever it can be properly taken up—but considering the great 
and vital importance of railway extension to the prosperity 
of this country, we felt that we must postpone, at all events, 
for this year, making such a change as would lead to the 
establishment of rolling mills in this country for the manu- 
facture of our own rails, Iam glad, as I say, to bo able to 
state to the House the uniform satisfaction that seems to be 
expressed all over this country in regard to the preseut 
tariff. I will not say more upon the subject than refer to 
the Bill that [ propose to introduce in connection 
with the resolutions that are on the Table, when 
we go into Commi‘tee on Ways and Means. And 
that is to a large exteut to mect the changes in the Act 
proposed, what I have termed the Mills’ Bill. I need 
not remind this Hoase of what I said a few days ago, that 
both parties in this House, whether in power or out of 
power, had been exceedingly anxious to obtain a return to 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, or such reciprocal trade 
relations as were enjoyed between Canada and the United 
States under that treaty. Iam bound tosay, I am quite 
certain every hon. gentleman who has looked into the 
subject with the care and attention I have,—and no doubt, 
considering its importance, a great mavy hon. gentlemen 
have doneso,—I am bound tosay that I believe this coustry 
would be greatly disappointed if the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854 were re-enacted. While that treaty gave the most 
undonbted stimulus to the trade and business of Canada, 
while that treaty, advantageous as it was to Canada, was 
still more beneficial to the United Scates than it 
was to us, I cannot forget that a great change has taken 
place in this country and in the United States in a great 
many very important points that would bear upon the 
operation ef that treaty if it were re-enacted tc-morrow. 
Bat the House is perfectly aware that all the efforts, and 
they have been great and continuous, made by hon. 
gentlemen on both sides of the House when in power to ob- 
tain a return to the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, have 
proved abortive, It would, perhaps, be a waste of time to 
go into the causes that have resulted in that; suffice it to 
know that «ll onrgefforts in that direction have ended in 
Sir CHARLES_TUPPER. 


failure. The House is aware, from my statements ona 
former occasion, that we not only endeavored to obtain a 
re-enaciment of the reciprocity treaty as a question of treaty, 
but that we also endeavored te promote a freer intercourse 
of trade, freer commercial relations between Canada and 
the United States, by the placing upon our Statute-book 
fora very long poriod of what was held to be a statu- 
tory invitation to the United States to meet us half: 
way in reference to certain articles, Those articles 
did not cover all the articles that were in the recipro- 
city treaty, but as long ago as 1849, Canada, before 
Confederation adopted that clause, and it has been re-en- 
acted in every re-enactment of the Tariff Act, I believe, 
from that time down to the present period, Tne object of 
that was to direct the attention of our American neighbors 
to the fact that we were anxious to promote freer commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries. It appears 
that certain articles that were named in that statutory 
clause were made free two or three years ago in the 
United States. Attention was not drawn to it, L believe it 
escaped the attention of hon. gentlemen on either side of 
the House, and the attention of the Government was not 
drawn to it until a very recent period. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Excuse me for men- 
tioning it, but attention was drawn to it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Wehad an hour's discussion 
on it. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. When? 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. In 1886. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Then I must say, in justifica- 
tion of myself, that I do not think I was here in 1886. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I think you were not. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Atall events Ido not remem. 
ber, and [ am not as a cule deficient in memory, the subject 
having been brought under the notice of the House, and 
although I have been a tolerably close observer, whether 
here or abroad, of what has transpired in this House, I do 
not rememver to have seen any reference to the subjact. If, 
as the hon, gentleman rays, and I must of course, accept 
his statement, attention was d:awn to it, I regret my own 
attention has not been drawn to it, However, the question 
when presented from that standpoint, and I may here men- 
tion that no communication down to this hour has 
beon had with Her Majosty’s Government on the ques- 
tion that certain articles contained in that statutory 
invitation had been made free in the United States, and I 
make this statement as [ wish to correct an improper im- 
pression that has gone abroad that we had been in commu- 
nication with Her Majesty’s Goverament on this subject— 
when at a very critical period in the relations between the 
United States and Canada our attention was drawn to the 
question, we felt that under all the circumstances the 
wisest course to pursue was to meet the proposal that had 
been made and to put on the free list the articles that were 
contained in that clause and which had been made free by 
the action of Congress. I see a very erroneous impression 
is abroad in many quarters as to the effect of these resolu- 
tioas which are placed upon the Table with a view to the 
amendment of that clause, or rather to its repeal and the 
substitution of a somewhat different clause, and that is that 
the effect of that action will be to destroy the effect of the 
proclamation which put the articles named on the free 
list, That is an entire misapprehension, Parliament 
clothed the Governor General in Uouncil with power to put 
certain articles under certain conditions, upon the free list, 
and, that power having been exercised, those articles are 
ca the free list of Canada and duties can only be imposed on 
those articles on the re-enactment of a new tariff placing 


duties upon them, I mention this because it has been stated 
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in the press, and I do not consider it is an attempt to mis- 
represent the position, but it is a statement likely to create 
& very erroneous impression on that point. I have drawn 
the attention of the House to the fact that those difficul- 
ties having been removed, this cause of irritation, com- 
mercial and political, between the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain and between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Canada, at a very early period 
we fonnd a Bill introduced by Mr. Mills, Chairman of the 
Commission on Ways and Means, placing a rumber of 
articles in which we are very much interested in Canada, 
upon the free list. And I will say this, that it is one thing 
to make a treaty and another thing to make a statutory 
arrangement, to make a legislative reciprocity. You may 
be induced to put a large number of articles into a 
treaty that you do not desire to be made free, tbat if you 
bad your choice you would not put on the free list, but you 
agree to it for the purpose of getting other articles there 
which you very much desiie to be there ; consequently a treaty 
is made a matter of mutual arrangement,of matual concession, 
and it has the advantage that being a treaty it cannot be 
affected during its continuance by any legisiative action on 
the part of one country or another. But under legislative 
reciprocity the whole thing is entirely changed, as the 
House will see, and we cannot imagine for asingle moment 
that the policy of that great country is going to be materi- 
ally influenced by any reference to Canada, When we take 
the proposal to put lumber on the free list, as it is proposed 
in the Mills’ Bill, a Bill regarding which I still entertain a 
very sanguine hope, it will become law during the present 
session of Congress. I say when we find that tobe the case, 
we know at once that it is not for the purpose of furthering 
Canadian interests. itisdono simply because, in carry- 
ing out the policy of the Democratic party of the United 
Siat-s, they desire to make that article free in the interests 
of their own country, and in the interests of their own 
people. So in regard to a large number of other 
articles, But, as I have _ said, that proposal 
in the Mills’ Bill is coupled with tho statement 
that lumber will only be free to countries that have no ex- 
port duty on logs. The consequence was that I introduced 
this Bill of which I have given notice in the resolutions, by 
which the export duty can be taken off logs by an Order of 
the Governor General in Council. Ii the Mills’ Bill, a 
month hence, become law, and lumber of the other countries 
be free, our lumber would be met in the United States by 
the same duty as before the passage of that Act. Con- 
sequently it became necessary, as every gentleman in the 
House will see, that in order to give Canada the advantage 
of having this large industry relieved from the heavy duty 
which is imposed upon its products in the United States of 
America, it became absolutely necessary to arm the Goy- 
ernor General in Council with power, when that Bill be- 
came law, to repeal the export duty on logs, in order that 
we might enjoy the advantage that is thus given under that 
Act. But, Sir, we must not forget that although lumber 
may be made free, although a large number of other 
articles in which we are greatly interested may be made 
free under that Bill, that itis only an Act of legislation. 
It is not a treaty, itis not a matter cf arrangement for 
ten or twelve years, as on former occasions of reciprocal 
action between the two countries which was arranged by 
treaty. We have the disadvantage of knowing that there 
is not that fixity in legislative arrangements that there 
would be under a treaty, but counterbalancing this we are 
left in Canada as free as the statesmen of the United States 
are left, in altering or modifying their legislation, and 
under a reciprocity of tariffs each country remains perfectly 
freo from Session to Session, to make just such changes in 
extending the free list or in curtailing it and imposing 
duty upon articles that have previously been made free, as 
they had before, There is no obligation resting or binding 


'upon either country, and, under those circumstances, I felt 
, that it was right for the protection of Canadian interests 


that we should modify this clause and only embrace in it 
such articles as we were all quite satisfied it would be in 
the interest of Canada to make free, whenever they were 
made free in the United States of America, Sait stands in 
the same way. In the Mills Bill it is provided that salt 
shall be made free, but only that coming from such coun: 


tries as do not charge duty upon salt going into that 


country out of the United States. So in the same 
way as in reference to lumber, in order to get the 
advantage of that Bill, if it were to pass to-morrow 
or a month hence, it was absolutely necessary the Gover- 
nor General in Council should have power to deal 
with that subject so as to pui salt on the free list, and give 
—as [ have no doubt that action would give—a very great 
impetus to that very large and important industry in the 
Province of Ontario. Now, Sir, I do not think it will be 
necessary for me to say more in reference to that, but I 
want to draw the attention of the House for a few moments 
to a subject of very considerable importance. When I was 
standing here a year ago I congratulated the House, and I 
congratulate the country upon the fact, that the anxiety that 
parties wishing and desiring to invest their capital in the 
manufacturing industries of this country and in the de- 
velopment of our industries, had, in consequence of the 
doctrines held previously by the Liberal party, disappeared 
on account of the action of the hon. gentlemen opposite. I 
congratulated the House, and I congratulated the country, 
upon the fact that the great leader of the party opposite— 
I refer to the Hon. Mr, Blake—who was then and who so 
long led with so much ability in this House the party op- 
posed to the Government—I congratulate the House that 
in the most formal and authentic manner, that hon. 
gentleman, on a most important occasion, on the eve and 
in the very throes of a general election, had declared to the 
people of this country that the antagonism of the Liberal 
party to the policy of protecting Canadian indastries 
had ceased, and tho hon. gentleman not only spoke with 
the high authority which attached to his name, and which 
attached to his position, but feeling that it was desirable on 
an occasion of that kind that there should be no misunder- 
standing ; that everybody in this country should understand 
that we were as one upon this great question which had beea 
so long a subject of such fierce controvorsy; referred espe- 
cially to the hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) and undertook to state to the country that he 
was expressing that hon, gentleman’s views and expressing 
the views of the great party of which he was the leader 
still, when he made that important announcement. I do 
not hesitate to say that as a party man, as one who belicves 
very earnestly that the bert interest of Canada is intimately 
bound ap with the success of the great Liberal Conservative 
party in this country, I read that announcement of Mr. 
Blake’s with a good deal ofdismay. Looking at it from a 
party standpoint I felt that he had made a great stride on 
the march to the Treasury benches. Ialways felt secure 
that so long as that hon. gentleman kept his party in battle 
array against giving such fostering protection to the indus- 
tries of Canada, as had been found necessary to vitalise 
them and bring them into existence, that we were safe. 
But I felt that, however much we were in danger by the 
fact that the hen. gentleman had stepped upon a higher 
plane and placed himself before the people of this country 
in a position that took away one of the strongest argu- 
ments we could present to the couniry to induce them to 
keep hon. gentlemen opposite discharging the important 
tunctions of a loyal and constitutional Opposition—lI say, 
Sir, although I felt this, I felt also that the loss to the party 
was more than counterbalanced by the gain to the country, 
in the assurance to the capitalists of the world and the 
telling to thom; You need not fear, you are no longer in 
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danger, there is no party with free trade colors nailed to 
the mast, you need not fear that if we get into power we 
will destroy your capital, It reassured not only the capital- 
ists, Sir, but that body which is of more vital and greater 
importance than the capitalists, the laboring class of 
this country. In informing the laboring man who had 
been lifted by this policy of fostering our industries 
from the condition of helpless poverty into one of 
comfort, the laboring man would no longer tremble at 
the thought of hon. gentlemen opposite obtaining a 
position on this side of the House, and discharging 
the administrative functions of the Government of the 
country, because they were told that all these fears 
might be at once and forever thrown, aside, and that the 
party had shown that it was possible that they vould learn 
something, They had shown that it was possible for them 
at last when face to face with the great throbbving pulse of 
the public sentiment of this country, to ascertain what the 
people of this country had deliberately resolved upon, a 
policy that the people had deliberately and again and again 
affirmed was the true policy to be pursued in this country. 
Still, Sir, | need not tell you with what regret I learned 
that all these congratulations that I had offered to hon. 
gentlemen opposite, all these congratulations [ had offered 
to this House, all these congratulations I had offered to this 
country, had to be re-called. I need not tell you, Sir, the 
regret with which I learned of this—not again as a party 
man, because, looking at it from a party standpoiat, I felt 
that hon. gentlemen opposite could do us no greater service 
asa party than to fall back from the high position they 
had taken, and to take back this deliberate announcement 
made in the most formal way to the people of all Canada as 
to what the future trade policy of hon. gentlemen opposite 
would be, Well, Sir, what was proposed? Why, Sir, 
when that great and distinguished leader of the party 
was obliged, by causes which we all deplore, to de- 
prive the Parliament of Canada of the great advan- 
tage of his presence, we know that very soon, notwith- 
standing the amiable qualities of the gentleman who 
has so worthily succeeded him, notwithstanding that 
he is a gentleman whom we all respect, we found that 
the Liberal ship was drifting without a rudder. Instead ot 
the firm hand of the captain on the tiller, we found a va- 
cillating hand. The hon. gentleman with his conservative 
instincts—so conservative that I have always wondered, 
ever since | have had the honor of meeting him in this 
House, that he was not on our side instead of where he is 
—-I say the hon. gentleman, with his conservative instincts, 
when it was proposed to go back on the policy propounded 
by his leader and accepted by his party, and deliberately 
sanctioned by the people who sent them to this House — 
when it was proposed to the hon. gentleman to go back on 
all that, he hesitated long; and when it was propounded to 
him further that we should take so radical a step as to 
virtually change the constitution of our country, the hon, 
gentleman showed more than a disinclination to be led into 
that course. But, Sir, we found the Liberal ship, having 
lost its rudder, in the hands of the hon. gentleman opposite, 
scarcely apparently knowing in what direction to attempt 
to move. Wefound it drifting upon the rock of commercial 
union. Sir, lam glad to believe that the hon. gentleman 
did not commit himself to that policy; I hope, for 
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his own sake, and for the sake of the reeord that will | 


remain of him as a public man after we all 
away, that he did not commit 
policy; but it cannot be forgotten, Sir, that hon. gentle- 
men holding high and commanding positions in the party, 


pass 


were ready to adopt commercial union as the policy of the | 


Liberal party. We know, Sir, that commercial union was 

developed by Mr. Wiman, a gentleman of great ability, a 

gentleman of immense pecuniary resources, and I think I 

would not be doing him a particle of injustice if I were to 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER, 


himself to that: 
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add—for it is no disgrace to him—a gentleman of un- 
bounded ambition, living in the city of New York anda 
resident of the United States for many years, and who left 
his country greatly to hisown advantage undoubtedly ; 
and I congratulate him on his success most heartily. If 
we do lose a man, if a Canadian goes to the United States, 
I care not in what capacity, I want to see him occupy the 
highest and most important position a man can occupy. 
But, Sir, what did we see? We found that gentleman pre- 
pared to place himself at the head of the great Liberal 
party of Canada. We found that gentleman, not only with 
the ambition, but the vanity, notwithstanding the great 
names and the great abilities possessed by a large number 
of gentlemen in that party, to aspire to place himself at 
their head, and dictate to the Liberal party of Canada what 
should be their policy with respect to the most vital and 
important and momentous issues in this country. Well, 


Sir, it is a great advantage for a movement to have a man 


of unlimited pecuniary resources associated withit. HKvery- 
body knows that in these days it is no detriment to a cause 
to have men in it who have not only the will, but the 
means to put their hands in their pockets to advance its 
interest. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Like Sir Hugh Allan, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Mr. Wiman had those other 
advantages, and I do not hesitate to say he had the still 
greater advantage of being a man of marked ability. Well, 
Sir, what was the result? Why, Sir, he soon—whether by 
some human device or not, we are not able to fathom—se- 
cured the services of two leading journals of Canada, the 
Globe newspaper and the Mail newspaper, to advocate the 
cause of commercial union. But, Sir, we found not only 
these two leading journels committing themselves to the 
policy of commercial union, but we found one after another 
of the great lights of the Liberal party giving more than 
countenance to that policy. Where is it now, Sir? Why, 
Sir, a discovery was made, and I feel that a meed of praise 
is owing to the hon. member for West Ontario (Mr, Edgar) 
in this regard. I believe he is the man who held out the 
beacon light to keep the great party with which he is con- 
nected from drifting on the rock which he had the sagacity 
to see, would have consigned it to political perdition. We 


not oaly found that hon. gentleman becoming alive and — 
awake to the dangerous direction ia which his party was — 


drifting, but we very soon found that he had influence 
enough to rescue the organ of the Liberal party from a 


policy that would have undoubtedly ended at an early day — 


in the utter destruction of the party. And what is the 
result? The result is that Mr. Wiman, with all 
his money, with all his ability, with all his ambition, stands 
to-day alone on the policy of commercial union, without 
a follower, without a supporter, in the whole of Canada, 
That, Sir, is the position. He found himself 
face to face with the loyal British sentiment that is too 


deeply rooted in the hearts of Canadians to allow them for — 


one moment to adopt a policy which every man with a par- 
ticle of sagacity must see would result in Canada either 
occupying the most deplorable and contemptible position 
that any free country could ever occupy, that of having its 
tariff and taxes imposed by a Government with which it had 
no connection, or taking the next and inovitable step, of 
becoming a part of that great country. Brought face to 
face with that sentiment, which fills the breasts of Canadians 
to an extent as great as it does those of the people of any 
portion of Her Majesty’s Empire, the ship was steered away, 
and, Sir, what for? Only to escape destruction on the rock 
of commercial union, to ba stranded on the shoals of unre- 
stricted reciprocity. 
& party possessing men of the highest order of talent, a 
party embracing a great body of the independent yeomanry 
of this country, who give it an enthusiastic support, a party 


There it lies tc-day, Sir, a great party, © 
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possessing every quality necessary to lead it to power ex- 
cept fixed principles, in accord with the sentiments of the 
country. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Hear, hear. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I hope my hon. friend will 
allow me to take that back, if he supposes me to use the 
expression in the sense of unprincipled. Not at all. What 
I say is this, and I say it in no invidious sense—I say that 
the seeking of power, the desire to obtain power for the 
sole purpose of governing a country, is, in my judgment, 
the most unworthy one that could ever stimulate a party. 
I say that the object of obtaining office must be, if it is to 


be useful to the country, inspired by the conviction that the | 


attainment of power will be the means of enabling the party 
to carry out such a policy and such principles as will pro- 
mote the progress and prosperity of the country. When I 
speak of the want of principle, I speak of it in that sense ; I 
speak of the want of any fixed principle that will commend 
itself to the judgment of the independent yeomanry of 
Canada as inspiring the party which seeks their suffrages, 


Mr. LANDERKIN, Something like the standing offer 
that you refer to. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I will not occupy the time 
of the House much longer, but | want to draw the atten- 
tion of the House for a single moment to the supreme folly 
of any Canadian statesman talking about unrestricted reci- 
procity. 1 put aside asa minor matter the question that 
in order to get unrestricted reciprocity you must bring the 
people face to face with the consequence of direct taxation. 
That I take to be admitted by the gentlemen opposite. 


Some hon, MEMBERS. No. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. If they do not, they ought to 
admit it, for it is plainly to be seen. No man who has yet 
undertaken to give during this long debate, to which I was 
sorry not to have the pleasure of listening but which I 
read, a single statement asking this country to commit 
itself to what I conceive to be the mad folly of unrestricted 
reciprocity, has ventured to put before this House or for- 
mulate any system by whieh it could be carried out if we 
got it to-morrow. If they say they are going to let the 
United States supply Canada with everything without a 
farthing of tariff being imposed on it, where is the revenue 
to come from ? The United States are perfectly able to sup- 
ply this couatry with everything we require, and I want to 

now in that case where is your revenue to come from? 
But, 1am not going to waste the time of the House in dis- 
cussing the wildest chimera that was ever put before a 
sensible people. I put aside the question of the enormous 
direct taxation that would crush the people of this country. 
I put aside the question of imperilling the industry, the 
capital, the labor of this country, as they would be im- 
perilled. I put aside the fact which everybody knows, 
and which my hon, friend admitted, when he stood here 
battling with heavy deficits and struggling to make the 
revenue of this country meet the very moderate necessities 
of this country, the hon, gentleman then was impelled to 
pursue a very economical and moderate course in reference 
to public expenditure. I say, when he was face to face 
with deficits, when he, as Finance Minister of Canada, . told 
the people of this country that he could not add a small 
percentage to the duties on imports, that he could not 
increase the revenue to even a small extent unless he did it 
by direct taxation —— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I did not say that. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER, If my hon, friend says he 


did not say that, I will say that his memory and nine are 
not together on that question. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Quite so, 
43—1888—3 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. And he knows better perhaps 
than I do; but I understood the hon. gentleman to say, 
when he was admitting aserious and formidable deficit, 
that he would be glad to provide for it, but that he did not 
know of any means of further increasing the revenue except 
by direct taxation. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. No, I did not say that. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman says I 
misunderstood him, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Quite so. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, And I suppose I have mis- 
understood him. But independently of that, what is the 
fact? Why, he knows that Canada was then the slaughter 
market of the United States. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. No. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, He knows that every interest 
in Canada was paralysed. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Not a bit of it. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman knows 
that every interest in Canada—that is my opinion— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That is all right, but 
you said I knew. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That Canada was made a 
slaughter market for the United States. Does the hon. 
aes want to take Canada back to 1874, 1875, 1876, 
an 7 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. She was in a great 
deal better position then than she is in to-day, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Does he want to allow the 
enormous capital, the great skill, which has made the 
United States to-day one of the foremost manufacturing 
countries of the world, to sweep our younger industries, 
with their smaller capital, out of existence, and to compel 
the labor of this country, which, after all, it is our most 
vital and important consideration to keep in our midst, to 
go, as it had to go in those dark years of Canada, down to 
Boston and New York, to doin another country the work 
required to be done in Canada, and which a subsequent 
Canadian Government found that Canadians could do on 
Canadian soil? I have used a strong term; I have said this 
scheme of unrestricted reciprocity is a folly, a mad folly; 
and I say so for this reason, that if every man in 
this House was of opinion that Canada should commit 
suicide, as it would have to do by adopting unrestricted 
reciprocity—l say if that was the position of every man 
of both sides of the House, we would have no more chance 
of obtaining unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States than we would have of dictating to the Imperial 
Parliament who should advise Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Not a bit more. I can scarcely find any simile or language 
that would show the helplessness and the utter futility of 
adopting such a policy. This subject has been discussed 
now for many months, it has been put forth in the most 
captivating form by the ablest men on the opposite side of 
the House, both in this House and abroad through the coun- 
try, and they have found papers so wanting in information 
and so blindly subservient to party influences as to advocate 
their scheme—and what has been the result? Why, point 
me to a paper in the United States, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, mugwaump or anything else—show me a single 
paper possessing the slightest influence in that country that 
would ever give support toascheme which would take 
away the barriers between the trade of Canada and the 
trade of the United States, and leave Canada free to admit 
the products of England, —— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Certainly not. 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER.—and the other parts of the| 
world. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That is what you call 
unrestricted reciprocity. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I say you will search in vain, 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I dare say. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. You will find no man in 
Congress who will support such a scheme. Mr. Butter- 
worth, in his Bill, provides that nothing shall be done until 
there is an arrangement by which all this is to be managed, 
In these vague terms, he seeks to get over the difficulty, 
but he knows that neither in the Senate, nor in the 
House of Representatives, nor in the press, nor among the 
public men or statesmen of that great country, could you 
find a man occupying influence or position who would 
dare to stand up in that country and propound the policy 
that Canada should have free trade with the United States, 
and make as low a tariff as she pleased at the same time 
with England. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I dare say not. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Thatis the reason why, in 
my judgment, 1 am not using too strong a term, when I 
say that a madder act of folly for a party to commit itself 
to could not be discovered, if they offered a premium to 
any person to discover it. Yesterday these hon. gentlemen 
stood face to face with the people of Canada with a policy 
that everybody understood. Yesterday they stood face to 
face with the people of Canada declaring that they had 
learnt something by their long term in Opposition, and 
were prepared, if entrusted with power, to protect the 
labor and the capital and the industry of the country. 
To-day they have escaped sudden destruction on the rock 
of commercial union only to be stranded on the shoals of 
unrestricted reciprocity, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). You were very near there 
yourself, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman says I 
was very near there myself. 1am puzzled to know what 
sort ofa mental organisation a nan must possess who cannot 
discover the distinction between an unrestricted offer and 
unrestricted reciprocity. When as a negotiator, when as 
one of Her Majesty’s plenipotentiaries, it became my duty 
to asceriain whether the United States were prepared to 
meet us half way or to do anything to remove the obstruc- 
tions to the freer commercial intercourse which we all 
desire, when I was in that position, I put an unrestricted 
offer before them certainly, but did I say anything about 
unrestricted reciprocity ? What was that offer? Did it 
commit me to anything except that I was prepared to 
negotiate in regard to the question of freer commercial in- 
tercourse ? The hon gentleman said, you made an unres- 
tricted offer. I said I did, and I did so deliberately, because 
if the statesmen of the United States were prepared to offer 
us unrestricted reciprocity, I wanted to know it, but I was 
not committed to it. 1 said that I was prepared to 
negotiate the settlement of the fisheries, difficulty on the 
basis of freer commercial intercourse, but I ask any hon. 
gentleman on the other side if I would not have had a per- 
fect answer to any proposition, either that the pro- 
posal did not so far enough or that it went too far. 

Mr. MACKENZIE, You made an offer, but you did not 
mean it, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, The hon. gentleman says 
that I made an offer which 1 did not mean. That would be 
a very mean thing todo, I think my hon, friend cannot 
mean that. i made an offer in a broad, comprehensive and 
statesmanlike form, meaning exactly what I said, that I 


was prepared or that the British plenipotentiaries, who 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 


authorised me to make the offer, were prepared to nego- 
tiato the settlement of the fisheries question upon the basis 
of greater freedom of intercourse between the United 
States and Qanada; but did that commit me? I was ask- 
ing for what every public man in this country, every man 
on both sides of this House, has endeavored to obtain and 
has asked for over and over again, 


Mr. MACKENZIE. If they accepted your offer, would 
not that have committed you? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, it would not have com- 
mitted me to this. I tell my hon, friend, as I have already 
explained, that, if they had accepted the offer and had said, 
Yes, we will settle this question on terms of greater free- 
dom of commercial intercourse, and had then said : We ure 
prepared to negotiate in regard to those terms, and had 
asked: What greater freedom do you wish? I would have 
formulated the greater freedom which we desire and would 
have put a distinct statement before them. Then I would 
have been bound to formulate my policy and to say how 
far I was prepared to go or how far I required them to go 
in order to negotiate the question on that basis. If I had 
to take up more time to teach hon. gentlemen the difference 
betweon an unrestricted reciprocity, 1 should despair, and 
I will save my breath for something more impor- 
tant. When we took up this question of fostering our 
native industries, many parties in England attacked me in 
reference to it, and asked, what do you mean by turning 
your back upon the English free trade policy and taking 
up the United States protective policy? I said: If you 
were placed in our position, with a population of five 
millions alongside of a country with sixty millions of people, 
and with only an invisible line dividing the two countries, 
you would understand. I said to them, as I have stated in 
this House, that no Canadian statesmen can formulate a 
fiscal policy for this country without having regard to these 
policy of the nation to the south of us; and I said further 
that it was of the greatest interest to Canada to have the 
freest intercourse possible with them, consistent with safe- 
guarding the best and highest interests of the people of 
Canada, Now, what do you find? You find the Republi- 
can party of the United States standing firm by a protec- 
tive policy, you find them standing by a policy of high 
protection for American industries. That is their policy, 
Do you find any free trade party in that country? If you 
think there is any such party, read Mr. Mills’ Bill, and that 
is the exposition of the views of the administration 
of the United States and cf the great Democratic 
party. Do you find any free trade in that Bill? Ihave 
shown that he proposes the enormous reduction on all the 
iron industries of the United States from 434 per cent. to 
41% per cont. That is the free trade proposed under Mr. 
Mills’ Bill. He proposes, it is true, what is also our policy, 
to make raw materials and natural products free, but that 
is also a protective policy, Everything that makes the 
living of the artisan cheaper and furnishes the raw material 
to the manufacturer cheaper, enables you to raise the same 
revenue and at the same time to protect the article. There 
you have the great statesmen of that country, who have 
been able to excite the admiration of the civilised world by 
the great condition of prosperity and progress into which 
they have brought their country ; you have Republican and 
Democrat united in demanding and maintaining a system 
of protection for the capital, for the industries, and for the 
labor of the people of the United States. This is their position, 
and it is ours. 1 do not intend to weary the House with any 
further remarks, except to say that, although I have had the 
unpleasant duty to perform—and I hope my hon. friend 
from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) will not press 
me too hard on that ground—of showing that we have had 
a little check on our onward progress, he must — 
not forget that the policy which was adopted 
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of fostering the industries of this country so 
so strengthened the hands of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment, so filled the treasury of the country, as to enable us 
to construct public works of the most gigantic extent, and 
of the most undoubted importance to every section of this 
country ; he must not forget that Canada. has built these 
great public works—and not only one side but both sides of 
the House have been concerned in that, because hon. gen 
tlemen opposite completed the Intercolonial Railway, as far 
as it can be said, I suppose, ever to be completed—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the people of Canada have found 
the means to construct one of the most gigantic works that 
any five millions of people in any part of the world have 
ever been able to construct. We have found means to 
stimulate the various interests of the country, we have 
found means to promote every industry except lumber, 
which, I hope, in a very short time is going to have its inn- 
ings, under the Bill which I am at present laying on the 
Table. We have a country vast in extent, illimitable in re- 
sources, whether by sea or land; we have inexhaustible 
riches in the seas which surround us, and it is in our own 
hands todevelop them. Wehave a mercantile marine which 
would be the pride and admiration of any country, and 
which is only surpassed by that of four nations in the world. 
Sir, I remember the hon, gentleman opposite, on one or two 
occasions, endeavoring to cover me with ridicule because I 
made a calculation of how much wheat could be grown in 
the North-West by 100,000 farmers, cultivating 320 acres 
of land each, with a yield of 20 bushels to the acre. What 
does he say now? Will he repeat that to-day when we 
have the facts before us, that 16,000 farmers in Manitoba 
and the North-West of this country, have produced from 
13,000,000 to 16,000,000 bushels during the past year? 
Sir, the abnormal difficulties that were experienced there, 
the inexperience of the country by the new men who went 
into it, and a variety of other difficulties, have disappeared, 
and so far as the development of that country is concerned, 
we are now entering upon a career of rapid advancement 
that I believe will, at an early day, give us much greater 
surprises than that which is at this moment occupying the 
attention of thoughtful agriculturists over the civilised 
world, that is, a country producing 50 and even 60 bushels 
to the acre, upon the average, over large farms, I do not 
mean to say that is the average in the country, but I mean 
to say that, on anumber of large agricultural holdings 
in the North-West andI am told that when the grain 
was threshed out it measured from 50 to 60 bushels 
per acre, covering the whole crop on the farm, I hope 
that is true. Hon. gentlemen opposite will be as glad as I 
will be if that statement turns out to betrue. I cay, under 
the circumstances, what has Canada to be afraid of, if we 
have accomplished all this, if we have brought our country 
to the position which she occupies to-day? There is no 
member of this House who does not know that bota in 
England and the United States Canada is beginning to 
attract an amount of attention that afew years ago the most 
of us would have believed it impossible to attain. I say, 
Sir, what have we to be afraid of, with a hardy, enterpris- 
ing and intelligent population, with men who, man for 
man, are ready, in a fair field, to enter into competition with 
the men of any other country in the world—with a fair 
field, not handicapped mind you, but with a fair field—I 
say, what have we to be afraid of? Sir, we have the 
most abundant evidence that it is only necessary for 
us to have confidence in ourselves, and to devote our- 
selves unsparingly in the future to the great task of de- 
veloping the inexhaustible resources of this country. Then, 
whenever the time comes that, as hon. gentlemen opposite 


seem to think, we shall have the management of these, 
matters entirely in our own hands, we shall be able to enter | 


we not only have the advantage of this great domain, with 
its inexhaustible resources, but we have over us the flag of 
the mightest empire in the world, and under its #gis we 
can go forth with greater confidence than any man 
can possess, representing a community of only five mil- 
lions of people, we can go forth knowing that in the 
remotest section of the world that flag is waving over our 
heads, that there are behind us an army, a navy, and a 
moral force of a great empire that will give Canada 
all the protection that she can desire. Sir, under these 
circumstances, to throw away our birthright for a mess of 
potage, to go looking for commercial reciprocity with a 
foreign country—even if we could obtain it, I say a policy 
of that kind would be, in my opinion, to make us forget 
what Canadians never will forget, the gratitude they owe 
to the great empire of which we form a part, and the duty 
of building up on this northern portion of the continent of 
America, a power to which every Canadian will feel proud 
to belong. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker— - 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Six o’clock. 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Call it 6 o’clock. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Perhaps it would be 
as well, but I wish to say one or two words to the hon, 
gentleman. I regret extremely, for his own sake, that he 
was not present during the reciprocity debate. It would have 
interested us all to have heard what he had to say then, 
Had he been present then, he never would have talked the 
intolerable rubbish he has done to-night about unrestricted 
reciprocity. But I agree with him that it is not possible 
just now to enter into a discussion of that subject, and so, 
as the hon. Minister has suggested, I will call it 6 o’clock. 


It being 6 o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 
IN COMMITTEE—THIRD READINGS. 


Bill (No. 72) to incorporate the New York, St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa Railway Company.—(Mr. Wood, Brockville), 


Bill (No. 30) to authorise the town of Kincardine, in the 
county of Bruce, to impose and collect certain Tolls at the 
Harbor in the said Town.—(Mr. Rowand.) 


Bill (No. 61) respecting the St. Catharines and Niagara 
Central Railway Company.—(Mr. Rykert.) 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech of the hon. the Minister of Finance may be said to be 
properly divided into three parts. The first version was a 
candid and businesslike statement of the affairs of the 
country, carefully prepared and carefully read; a departure 
no doubt from our ordinary custom but one under which 
the circumstances I do not think anybody ought to object 
to, inasmuch as it is extremely desirable that a Minister of 
Finance in making such a statement should guard against 
any incautious or ill-considered words, which might per- 
adventure, ke afterwards used, or misunderstood, to his 
detriment. I have my doubts, Sir, if the hon. the Minister 
of Finance quite clearly saw the full import of all the state- 
ments which he made in the early part of his speech. I 
have my doubts whether he entirely comprehended their 
bearing on certain proposals to which he alluded, and very 
gingerly indeed, in the course of the discussion, but of 
which we will hear more I do not doubt, before this debate 
is closed and assuredly before this House is prorogued, The 


upon even terms, into negotiations with other countries for second part of his speech was mainly devoted to an adver- 
the extension of our commervial relations, I say, Sir, that tisement, or, perhaps, I might more properly describe it 
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a prospectus, lacking nothing in fulness of accuracy | 
and detail of the Londonderry steel works and all that per- | 


tains thereto, saving and excepting a list of the share- 
holders past, present and to come, but possibly this may be 
in the documents the hon. gentleman handed to the 
reporters, Butin the third part of his speech, the old 
Adam asserts itself, and we hear once more those thunder- 
ing tones impassionately declaimed, with which the hon. 
gentleman was wont to tickle the ears of the groundlings 
on that side of the House when he had the honor of sitting 
here and when we had the honor of sitting on the opposite 
benches. There was the same glorious inconsequence, there 
was the same magnificent audacity, and the same superb 
self-confidence which has so often led the hon. gentleman 
to wrestle with facts, and so often resulted in facts getting 
the worst of it. Mr. Speaker, itis hard to say what we 
are to admire the most, and I use the word admire rather 
in the American sense than in the English in this matter, 
whether it was the tender solicitude for the welfare of the 
Liberal party displayed by the hon, gentleman—and the 
hon. gentleman knows how sincere it was—lest we had 
made a mistake and thereby put off indefinitely our chance 
of returning to office which the hon. gentleman no doubt 
most sincerely declared or implied, that he desired in the 
interests of the country, if only we would alter our position 
in one little matter, or whether the House should most 
admire the hon. gentleman’s grand and magnificent ex- 
planation of the devotion to fixed principles, which has so 
uniformly distinguished not only the hon. gentleman but 
all the hon. gentleman’s colleagues in ull the many years 
he has been acquainted with them. It does infinite credit 
to the hon. gentleman’s command of face, when we recall 
the events of the last few months and recollect that the 
apostle to-night of fixed principle is the same Minister of 
Finance, who was a member of the self-same Cabinet about 
& year ago, when they explained to the British Govern- 
ment and to this House, that the concessions demanded by 
the Americans could not possibly be made to them without 
treason to their country and without utterly destroying 
the entire value of our fisheries, and who twelve days ago 
came down with propositions to this House enforced with 
all the hon. gentleman’s eloquence and energy, in which 
he proved to us most conclusively that his late colleagues 
(or his present colleagues I should say) had not quite fully 
understood the situation, that they had gone a little too far, 
and that he in his wisdom had come to see the necessity of 
a totally different conclusion and to make them see it too, 
Sir, is this adherent, this apostle as I said, of fixed principles 
the self-same hon. gentleman, a member of the self-same 
Cabinet who twelve months ago compelled this House by 
an enormous majority to declare that disallowance must be 
rigorously practised in Manitoba at the peril of the most 
tremendous consequences to the people of this country who 
had invested so many million dollars in developing that coun- 
try, who about three months ago, as the papers laid on the 
Table of the House show, addressed a formal communi- 
cation of the greatest weight to the English Government, 
in which he pointed out that the greatest interests of 
Canada would be imperilled if these pernicious Manitobans 
were permittedto eonstruct a railway of 60 miles to the 
American frontier ; and who are at this present moment in 
the act and instant—not of free grace or free will, but on 
compulsion, applied directly to them by these same des- 
pised Manitobans—of proposing to us to add to the enor- 
mous burdens of the people of this country in order to 
compensate a well-paid corporation for giving up a mono- 
poly which those men of fixed principles told us could not 
be given up without the greatest peril to thiscountry? Are 
they the salf-same parties who a few weeks ago declared— 
although there the hon. gentleman was not inconsistent— 
that it was in the highest degree treasonable and traitorous 
to this country to ask that certain goods which the Ameri- 
Sir RIoHARD CARTWRIGHT, 


cans had put on their free list, should also be placed on 
ours, and who, about a week thereafter, at the instance of 


‘the hon. gentleman, who had the good sense to see where 


their senseless obstinacy was leading them, issued a pro- 
clamation to do that which they declared, only a week 
before, ceuld not be attempted without treason to this 
country? Sir, one is almost tempted to ask, are there, if I 
may be permitted to use the phrase, two Tuppers or one 
Tupper in the field? We know that the hon. gentleman 
can show two distinct faces rather irreconcilable to the 
situation. But are there two wholly different gentlemen, 
one of whom was present twelve months ago, and one of 
whom is present to-day? I rather think not; I rathor 
think that when nature made the mould in which the hoo. 
gentleman is cast, she broke it forthwith; and perhaps it 
was just as well. Sir, here we have this same hon. gentle- 
man, who is so touchingly afraid lest the Opposition should 
become inconsistent, declaring in ove breath—and there I 
agree with him—that Canadians in a fair field are able to 
hold their own in any country under heaven, and in the 
next breath deprecating competition by these same Cana- 
dians with the people of the United States. We have had 
these gentlemen boasting of what Manitoba has done in 
spite of a high and vile tariff, in spite of a viler land policy, 
and in spite of a vilest railway monopoly; and we hear 
this same hon. gentleman, who is responsible for the tariff 
and the land policy, and more than any other man in 
Canada responsible for the railway monopoly, absolutely 
congratulating us on the progress which is likely to ensue 
in Manitoba when these disabilities, and most of all, 
this last disability, are removed, Sir, we had the hon. 
gentleman declaring, in one breath, that unrestricted re- 
ciprocity was a folly, and in the next admitting that he had 
offered that same thing, just to see what the Americans 
would say about it. Sir, the hon. gentleman told us—and 
there again I rather agree with him—that it did not com- 
mit him to anything. What, Mr. Speaker, in the name of 
wonder, could commit this Government or any member of 
it to anything, I should like toknow? He asked us why it 
was that the Liberal party never reminded the Govera- 
ment of the statutory offer of the United States—as ifit 
was our business to acquaint them with what passed in the 
United States. I have the Hansard of 1886 under my hand, 
showing that for an hour I, myself, my hon, friend from 
Bothwell, and others of my hon friends here, pleaded with 
the hon. gentleman, who sits behind him, not to impose 
those enormous and exorbitant duties on green fruits and 
other things coming into the country, because the 
Americans had made them free, and because, as I told him, 
we were bound, by our statutory offer likewise, 
to put them on the free list. The hon. gentle- 
man declared, and perhaps declared truly, that I 
had a hundred applications to add to the burdens of 
the people in the shape of new taxes for one which was 
made to him. Sir, that may be true. What, I should like 
to know, have the hon. gentleman and his colleagues left 
untaxed ¢ Look over the free list from end to end, and 
can he or any of his friends point out to me one single 
article which enters into the general consumption of the 
people of Canada that is left untaxed, save only the articles 
of tea, and one particular species of coal? The hon. gentleman 
desires to know if we should go back to 1874. Sir, there 
is no such luck for the people of Canada. I would to 
heaven that we could go back to 1874. I would to heaven 
that we could undo the villainous mischief, the era of folly 
and extravagance which have disgraced the history of 
Canada during the last ten years. But, Sir, unhappily no 
such thing is possible, and we must recognise the changed 
situation. The hon. gentleman declared—and upon my 
word, audacious as he is, I wondered to hear any man in 
his position, or any position, make such a statement—that 
the effect of putting additional duties on iron was to pro- 
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duce new discoveries of iron ore in the neighborhood of 
Port Arthur and elsewhere; and he also declared, on the 
authority of a gentleman who had been greatly enriched 
by his iron taxation, that he never heard of a consumer 
who complained of those duties. Sir, the hon, gentleman 
must have been deaf in both ears. If there is one subject 
more than another on which complaints have been rung 
into my ears from the day the hon. gentleman put on his 
duties to the present time, it is the oppressive incidence of 
those iron taxes on vast classes of our population. And 
then, Sir, the hon. gentleman wound up by declaring that 
no man in the United States, no party in the United States, 
and not one single journal of repute in the United States, 
would go in for unrestricted reciprocity, but he did not add, 
as defined by a high commissioner and plenipotentiary, Sir 
Charles Tupper. Sir, I agree with the hon. gentleman in 
this, that if our proposition had been such as he defined it 
to be, if it had been one for annuling and repealing the 
whole system of trade of the United States, and for turning 
Canada into a vast smuggling depot from which people at 
pleasure might import goods into any part of the United ; 
States, it was the maddest folly to propound any such 
proposition, But, Sir, when did any man in this House, 
when did any journal of the Liberal party, or any other 
party, ever profess to expect that the Americans would en- 
tertain any proposition for unrestricted reciprocity which 
at the same time moant free trade with England? If the 
~hon, gentleman had done me the honor to read the speech 
I delivered on the question, he would have seen that 
several pages were devoted to pointing out that it was of 
the essence and necessity of any proposition made by 
Canada for unrestricted reciprocity, that we must dis- 
criminate in certain lines of goods against England and all 
other countries; and I defy the hon, gentleman to say 
that he can name any journal or any man of note in 
the United States, who, if that had been explained to them, 
who, if the proposition had been placed before them as I 
have placed it in document before this House, would have 
declared that they would refuse to consider it. If the hon. 
gentleman will look at the language of Secretary Bayard, if 
he will look at the language which President Cleveland, 
time and again, has addressed to the Congress of the 
United States, if he will look at the language used by Mr. 
Mr. Butterworth in his Bill, he will see that he is wholly 
mistaken in supposing that such a proposition as the one 
we advanced has been refused or criticised in an unfriendly 
fashion by the distinguished gentleman to whom I have 
referred, or, for that matter, by any other public men of 
note in the United States. But itis interesting to note— 
and I call on my hon. friends to take special note of it, I 
call on the press to take special note of it, I call on the 
people of Canada to take special note of it—that the hon. 
gentleman by his own words admits that he and his party 


| are utterly unable to solve or to grapple with this problem. 


I weil believe it. There is no doubt whatever that to 


grapple successfully with the great enterprise to which we 


have set our hands, requires the greatest prudence, and the 
greatest economy. There is no doubt it requires a know- 
ledge of the first principles on which honest taxation should 
be based, it requires the greatest wisdom for the welfare of 
Canada and not for retaining place by grants to combines and 
| trusts and monopolies; it requires the greatest statesman- 
| ship and patriotism—a statesmanship and patriotism not of 

the order which, in two periods amounting together to 
| fifieen years, has trebled the debt and the taxes of the 

people of Canada; not of the order of statesmanship and | 

patriotism which has succeeded in those periods in driving 

away something like two millions of people from our 
| shores; not of the order of statesmanship and patriotism 
| which succeeded in provoking two rebellions in the North. | 
| West and would have provoked the third, had these hon. 


and threats what they would not give to jastice and reason. 
For the rest, I have to tell the hon, gentleman what he, as 
a medical man of renown must know, that itis not our 
business to prescribe until we are called in, If he and his 
friends cannot solve this problem, I can tell him that we 
can, and are prepared to do it in case of need. But Iam 
not going to commit the gaucherie of drawing up a budget, 
out of which he may take such plums as he pleases, and 
hold me responsible. r 


Mr. HICKEY. Very sour plums. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I was inclined to smile 
at the tribute which the hon. gentleman paid to my worthy 
friend, Mr. Blake, I have no hesitation in saying that in 
the language he used with respect to that eminent states- 
man, he spoke the simple and literal truth; but it is most 
noteworthy that these worthies on the other side never 
discover the purity of statesmanship and the worth of any 
Liberal leader until that Liberal leader is out of their way. 
They belong to the tribe, they are the true spiritual descen- 
dants of that people whose fathers stoned the prophets 
and whose descendants built their tombs. So long 
as Mr. Blake was here, using his great power to 
unmask the schemes of those hon, gentlemen, how 
few compliments were paid to him from these benches. 
So long as my hon. friend Mr. Mackenzie was able 
to lift his voice, as he was wont to do, in defence 
of the right and truth, so long was his reputation not par- 
ticularly respected by these hon. gentlemen, but when these 
two gentlemen have been stricken by the hands of disease, 
we find all of a sudden hon. gentlemen opposite are awaken- 
ing to their great virtue and patriotism, particalarly if they 
think any word of theirs can, by any possibility, be twisted 
to the detriment of the Liberals who survive. I would not 
wonder that if anything should happen to me and I were 
compelled to absent myself from political life, 1 might be 
canonised in my turn. My patriotism, my loyalty, my 
statesmanship, and all the rest of it might be flaunted in 
the faces of my hon. friends on this side, if any good oppor- 
tunity presented itself, by hon, gentlemen opposite. But I 
am on the whole content to be where I am;I am not 
anxious for premature exaltation in that way. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Hven at the price? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Even at the price. I 
mu:t, however, on behalf of my hon. friend, Mr. Blake, take 
serious exception to the very gross misconstruction which 
was placed on his words by the hon. the Minister of Finance, 
What did Mr. Blake say? I know what he said. I know 
what Mr, Blake meant, and I have to tell the hon. gentle- 
man this: Let him take my hon. friend’s speech from end 
to end, and you will not find ove syllable in it in favor of 
protection, or in approval of the National Policy. What 
my hon. friend did was to point out, in very express and 
particular language, the monstrous injustice of the present 
tariff, more particularly as it affected the poorer classes of 
the community and the agricultural classes. What he did 
was to point out how very grievously the interests of con- 
sumers at large had been set at naught in the framing of 
that tariff, and it is noteworthy that in that very speech, in 
the speech—because they will not quote the speech, they 
quote merely fragments from it which suit their purpose— 
but even in that little fragment quoted my hon. friend ex- 
pressly declared, in so many words, that relief from these 
difficulties was to be sought in freer trade relations with the 
United States, What he did say was this, and hon, gentle- 
men opposite are welcome to make the most of it: He did 
state that the folly and extravagance of which those gentle- 
men and their friends have been guilty for the past ten years 
had most grievously complicated the whole question, that 
it would take time and consideration to work our way 


| gentlemen not cooled down in time and surrendered to force through it, and, furthermore, that the parties whose inter- 
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ests were affected had the right to be heard. That is what 
my hon, friend, Mr. Blake, said, and that was a proper and 
statesmanlike utterance. I agree with that. I say un- 
doubtedly these gentlemen have complicated the case; I say 
that time and consideration are required to deal with it, 
and I say, also, that the parties concerned have a right to 
and should be heard. But that was all, And I may tell 
hon. gentlemen this: I made not quite as many speeches 
as did my hon. friend, Mr. Blake, but I addressed, in 
all human probability, about 100,000 voters in vari- 
ous parts of Ontario, preliminary to the last elec- 
tions, and in not one single, solitary speech that I 
made did I fail to point out to the audience I ad- 
dressed that the position was so seriously complicated 
by the extravagance and folly of the Government 
that I saw no chance of great permanent relief except 
in much freer trade relations with the United States, and if 
the hon, the Minister of Finance wished it, I could bring 
witnesses, not by the score or by the hundred, but by the 
tens of thousands, to testify that on every possible occasion 
I indicated freer trade relations with the United States, as 
the one avenue of relief which was opened to the people of 
Canada. We can judge perhaps better of the extraordinary 
accuracy of the hon. gentleman in regard to Mr. Blake’s 
speech, by remembering what he said but a few hours ago 
with respect to Mr. Mill’s new tariff Bill. Ihave here the 
speech dated 2th April, in which Mr. Mills introduced 
that Bill to the Congress of the United States, and I will 
call the attention of the House to the language which Mr. 
Mills used with respect to that Bill, as to which the hon. 
gentleman gave us to understand it is practically a pro- 
tective measure, What says Mr. Mills? 

“(The policy which is being pursued now, may for a while suit the de- 
mands of the capitalists who have money invested in the various fac- 
tories and enterprises of that kind in the country. They may be able 
by the aid of these pools, trusts and combines, ee seem to be springing 
out of the earth all around us, to secure for a time the capital invested. 
But what, I ask yon, is to become, in the meantime, of the poor laborer 
when they shut off their fires, when they turn him into the streets and 
determine that they will limit the product of their establishments in 
order to keep up prices so as to save the profits ou their investments ? 
And yet they call this the American policy. I repel it, Sir, itis not 
American. Itis the reverse of American. That policy is American 
which clings most closely to the fundamental idea that underlies our 
institutions and upon which the whole superstructure of our Govern- 
ment is erected, and that idea is freedom—freedom secured by the 
guarantees of Government ; freedom to think, to speak, to write ; free- 
dom to go where we please, select our own occupations; freedom to 
labor when we please and where we please; freedom to receive and 
enjoy all the results of our labor; freedom to sell our products, and 
freedom to buy the products of others, and freedom to markets for the 
products of our labor, without which the freedom of labor is restricted 
and denied. Freedom from restraints in working and marketing the 
products of our toil, except such as may be necessary in the interest of 
the Government, Freedom from all unnecessary burdens; freedom 
from all exactions upon the citizen except such as may be necessary to 
support an honest, efficient, and economical administration of the 
Government that guarantees to him protection to ‘ life, liberty and the 

ursuit of happiness.’ Freedom from all taxation except that which is ! 

evied for the support of the Government ; freedom from taxation levied 

for the purpose of enriching favored classes by the spoliation and 
plunder of the people ; freedom from all systems of taxation that do 
not fall with ‘equal and exact justice upon all’—that do not raise the 
revenues of Government in the way that is least burdensome to the 
people and with the least disturbance to their business.” 


I think that, when having access to that document, which 
was a8 free to him as to me, the hon. gentleman should 
have so thoroughly misconceived the spirit of Mr. Mills’ 
resolutions, he can hardly be held to bea very good or a' 
very accurate guide as to the meaning of a particular pass-} 
age in Mr, Blake’s speech at Malvern. I feel that, toa 
certain extent, this debate has been discounted. <A good 
deal that might properly come in the course of the Budget 
debate has been anticipated in our debate on unrestricted 
reciprocity, and I must add that, while I was disappointed 
that the hon, gentleman was not present during the other 
debate, | was also somewhat disappointed in the line which 


measure the difficulties of our situation. 
am not certain that he has not, realised these difficulties, 
at any rate to a great degree, then the statement we have 
heard is only another proof of the extreme difficulty, even 
in the case of a capable and resolute man, asI admit the 
hon. Minister to be, in retracting his steps and getting out 
of the difficult position into which the country has been 
plunged. I thought he had seen the signs of the times, 
and I think that to some extent he still does see them, 
and that he saw the changes which are imminent 
in the United States and how they would inevitably affect 
us, but the hon, gentleman perhaps is indifferent, perhaps 
he has made up his mind to leave us, and under those cir- 
cumstances it may be that the hon. gentleman does not 
care needlessly to embroil himself with his colleagues 
furthor than he has already done, Still, itis to be regretted, 
because the hon. gentleman had at this momemt the oppor- 
tunity, if he so saw fit, of bringing about, I think, a great 
and wholesome alteration in the policy of this country; and, 
as I have said on another occasion, I am inclined to believe 
that the hon, gentleman really and truly desired to do so, 
although circumstances were too strong for him, and he 
was obliged to leave the work he had begun unfinished. I 
noticed that, in his preliminary remarks, the hon. gentle- 
man called our attention to the fact that he had expected a 
deficit of $300,000 on the transactions of the year 1887, and 
that, by some remarkable exercise of skill and ingenuity, 
that deficit had been avoided. I proceed to point out to the 
House how it was that the misfortune of having to declare 
a deficit has been avoided. I find that the first 
expedient which suggested itself to the hon. gentle- 
man was a simple one, to be sure. The hon. 
gentleman stated as you will observe, that, whereas he had 
expected a deficit of $300,000, he found himself 
unexpectedly in possession of a surplus of $97,313, and this 
is the way in which that pleasant result was brought about: 
For the last four or five years, after discussion, after special 
agreement on the part of his leader, it has been arranged 
and agreed that receipts for Dominion lands sold in the 
North-West shall go to capital account, as shall also the 
expenditure for surveys and purposes of that nature go to 
eapital account. That has been done ever since 1880, as 
these public accounts show. What does the hon. gentie- 
man? Allofa sudden he reverses the policy formally 
enunciated by the Prime Minister, and charges the expendi- 
ture to capital account, but credits the amount of $191,781 
for receipts on account of sales of Dominion lands to 
income; and so, unexpectedly as he says, he converts a 
deficit of at least $300,000 into a surplus of over $97,000. 
But the hon. gentleman was not then at the end of his 
resources. In former years, under his predecessor for two 


| successive years, the cost of suppressing the rebellion in 


the North-West was properly charged to consolidated 
revenue, inasmuch as we had nothing but gunpowder smoke 
to show for that expenditure; but it was not convenient 
to do that on the present occasion, and so the hon. gentle- 
man Opens a new account which he calls a territorial ac- 
count, and he credits to that $293,917 on account of this 
North-West Rebellion expenditure, instead of charging it in 
the ordinary way. Thus, by getting rid of items which 
his predecessors had charged to consolidated revenue for 
years and years, to the amount of $456,000, he forces a 
balance of $97,313. The hon. gentleman’s original state- 
ment, it turns out, was perfectly correct, because the actual 
deficit was $348,996; but it was not convenient to have a de- 
ficit reported when he was leaving the Finance Department, 
and, so, by a species of legerdemain, this deficit has been 
turned into a surplus, It is very ingenious, but I am sorry 
that the hon, gentleman, for the sake of producing a wholly 
fictitious balance, should have allowed himself to be a party 


he has taken to-day. I had thought, andI had some reason | to what is purely and simply a case of cooking accounts, 
to think, that the hon, Minister had recognised in a great! If you take the Public Accounts for 1887, you will see that, 
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from 1881 to 1886, not one farthing of the receipts for 
Dominion lands was credited to the consolidated fund, and 
you will also see that the Postmaster General, during his 
time, most properly and correctly charged to ordinary ex- 
penditure the very large sums which were expended in 
1885-86 for the purpose of putting down the rebellion in 
the North-West and defraying the losses thereby. Now, in 
that respect I am bound to say that the Postmaster General 
set the Minister of Finance an excellent example, and it is 
very much to be regretted that he departed from it, more 
particularly after the special agreement which was entered 
into on that subject between myself and the First Minister, 
and to which, for fear of accident, I will call thee attention 
of the Minister of Finance, because I really think the item 
ought to be reversed. This matter came up as far back as 
28th April, 1880, and after some discussion between myself 


and the eel Premier, after [ had pointed out the neces- 


sity of having the account arranged in this way, if he 
chose to charge the expenditure for service to capital account, 
he replied: 

‘€ & special land account can be kept for this, for which credit will be 
iven for all moneys received, and in which all charges for surveys, 
¢., will be charged.” 

That was repeated the year after, and an account was op- 
ened, as I have shown, for four or five successive years by 
the hon. gentleman’s predecessor. Now, Sir, 1 will not 
detain the House at present by pointing out, as I have often 
done before, the fact that it isa very dubious policy indeed to 
allow expenditure for ordinary rolling stock on the Inter- 
colonial Railway to be charged to capital account. I think 
the good sense of the House is with me in thinking that 
such matters as rolling stock on the [atercolonial Railway 
should certainly come under current account; otherwise we 
will never be able to know where we stand as regards the 
expenditure upon that railway. I have my doubts whether 
it is altogether in consonance with sound book-keeping to go 
on keeping a perpetually open account for every building 
that he chooses to add to the enormous pile of buildings 
which we have already erected here for parliamentary 
purposes. I think it is time, also, that that account should 
be closed. However, I am not going to insist on that, 
The points I have alluded to, I think, admit of no dispute, 
and they show only too clearly that on the present occasion 
the public accounts of Canada have been cooked, and cooked 
to the extent of $456,000, so as to convert a real deficit of 
$350,000 into a nominal surplus of $97,000. Sir, in review- 
ing the estimate which the hon. gentleman has brought 
down, and as to which he correctly stated that he believed 
a largo addition would have to be made on the public 
works and mai! subsidies, I find that he proposed to spend 
$35,421,000. Now, the hon. gentleman gave us no 
hint whatever as to what amount would be required for mail 
subsidies, but I am strongly inclined to believe that we will be 
fortunate if we escape, under existing circumstances, with 
less than about $500,000 on that account. I fear, also, that, 
looking at the experience of previous years, which is the 
only guide we have, that the Indians and Mounted Police 
together are likely to absorb a couple of hundred thousand 
more than the hon, gentleman has estimated for. There is 
no doubt whatever that he will have to ask for at least 
$500,000 additional for public works. Itis probable that 
railways and canals, judging from the statements which 
the hon. gentleman himself brought down, and for which I 
am indebted to him, in which I observe a charge of $477,- 
000 in addition to the large sum already asked for on rail- 
way expenditure—it is only too probable, I say, that we 
may add at least $200,000 more to the amount estimated for 
railways and canals, Yor interest, as I understood himself 
to admit, something like $200,000 is likely to be charged ; 
and there remains if we are to have an Election Act at all | 
the necessity of providing for the registration of voters, 


which on the plan laid down by the hon, gentleman, cannot 


be done for less than $250,000. Now, Sir, the total result is 
this, that we have arrived, and this is substantially in ac- 
cord with the statement of the hon. gentleman, to an 
annual expenditure of $37,000,000 a year, and if we have a 
Franchise Bill, of thirty-seven millions and a quarter, not 
to speak of other matters which I shall presently allude to. 
Sir, the hon, gentleman admitted candidly and frankly, it is 
to his credit, that, so far as he could not see, things had 
come to such a pass that our probable income would hardly 
exceed $36,000,000 and our expenditure would be about 
$37,000,000. So that we are not only confronted with a 
past deficit as 1 said of $300,000 or $400,000 and I fear a 
possible deficit for this year, but an almost certain deficit 
on the hon. gentleman’s own showing of $1,000,000 for 
1889. Now, I say that is rather a serious state of affairs 
and more particularly as the hon. gentleman made no 
proposition whatever for the purpose of grappling with 
that deficit. He trusts to the chapter of accidents, he leaves 
it to his successor. Sir, the time was when I recollect 
that the hon. gentleman used to denounce such a policy in 
a most ferocious language and he could find hardly any 
words sufficiently severe to stigmatise my colleague whon 
under very peculiar circumstances he thought it was the 
lesser of two evils to save the people from excessive 
taxation and to face a possible deficit of $1,000,000 


a year. Now, it is important that we should be 
accurate here, because although the hon. gentle- 
man treated the matter very lightly indeed there 


can ke no doubt that there are very heavy liabilities 
looming up before the people of Canada, The House 
will remember that I took occasion to warn and caution the 
hon. gentleman last year of the inevitable result which 
would ensue from the grant which he proposed to make to 
Prince Edward Island. I pointed out to him that if he 
gave half a million to that island on any pretext whatever, 
he must lay his account to be confronted with an equal 
demand from all the other Provinces in the Confederation. I 
pointed out to him, also, that this pernicious system of rail- 
way subsidies, which he is now apparently desirous of stop- 
ping. involved consequences which could not bestopped, that 
he had opened the door wide and he could not shut it. He 
had laid down a principle which involved the necessity, if 
the case was fairly and honorably dealt with, of dealing with 
it on a Jarge and generous scale, and of compensating those 
localities which were not provided with railroads, or had 
spent their own money in providing themselves with rail. 
roads, I pointed all that out, and if the hon. gentleman 
had any doubts as to the correctness of my foresight 
on that occasion, I think that the resolutions passed 
at the Interprovincial Conference which took place 
a few months ago, must have roused him from his dream 
and dissipated his delusion. There, Sir, he finds that the 
Premiers and the Ministers of the various Provinces united 
in council, took the ground, and took it, so far as I can see, 
incontrovertibly, that the present Government, by their 
conduct in violating the Federal Act, by their conduct in 
making these grants without reason, or any special cause, 
to particular localities and particular Provinces, had utterly 
destroyed the whole financial basis of this Confederation. 
As the hon, gentleman well knows, they proceeded to 
formulate their demands, involving, if these demands are 
acceded to—and the hon. gentleman and his colleagues have 
rendered it exceedingly difficult to find any just ground for 
refusing them involving in addition to the public burthen 
of about a million and a half a year, if capitalised, an 
addition to our total icdebtedness of something like 
40,000,000. Then, Sir—and a remarkable omission it 
was from beginning to end-—I did not hear one word used 
by the hon. gentleman to point out to us the fact 
that there is now on the journals of the House 
a proposition by himself and his Government, ir- 
volving a charge of $525,000 a year for 50 years 
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to come in favor of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Not one word respecting that very heavy liability did the 
hon. gentleman say. Sir, the hon. gentleman might have, 
with propriety perhaps, deferred the discussion of this 
until these resolutions were before the House; but in a 
financial statement the hon, gentleman, I think, was bound 
to call the attention of the country to the fact that engage- 
ments had been entered into by the Government of which 
he was a member with the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany invelving a charge for more than the lifetime of 
every man I now address of $525,000 a year. Lam not 
going to discuss that in detail, I will merely say at the 
present moment that seems to me to be trebly objection- 
able. It seems to be objectionabie, in the first place, because 
the hon. gentleman does not propose apparently to give us 


any data by which we can estimate the real value of the | 


rights we are called upon to purchase; nor do | think it 
would be possible for bim to give it, In the next place, it is 
quite clear that the concession will involve other very 
large concessions to various other portions of the Dominion, 
that we will not be allowed to guarantee this half million 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, without making 
concessions to other parts of the Dominion that will involve 
a loss of many millions to our assets and practically an ad- 
dition of hundreds of thousands of dollars a year to our 
public burden, I might add that it appears to me, like- 
wise, that the hon. gentleman and his friends were guilty 
of very gross negligence in this, that when they were mak- 
ing concessions in times past to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, when that company was suing them for‘aid, 
which it was necessary for it to receive, although caution- 
ed and warned by us of the necessity of arming themselves 
with power to deal with this very monopoly, they obsti- 
nately refused todoso. They had the power then to have 
got control of the monopoly question into their own hands, 
and if they had thought it wasin the public interest they 
could have maintained it, but under those circumstances, 
we would have been free agents in dealing with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. I need not comment on the utter 
violation of pledges made time without number by hon. 
gentlemen to this House and to the people of this country. 
Here is another final, final, final, final bargain with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Sir, every man knows, and none 
better than the First Minister and none better than the 
Finance Minister, that the moment the ink isdry on this 
contract new propositions will be made, new demands 
will be made; the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany is certain to have some other proposition to 
make, and it will seek to rescind its bargain when 
convenient that it should be rescinded. Nor did the 
hon, gentleman, although he has formally announced, 
or his colleagues have formally announced to this 
House that there were negotiations now going on with the 
Island of Newfoundland for its admission into the Union, 
Did he say one word to us of those negotiations, or did he 
ever allude in the slightest way to the responsibilities we 
might be called on to assume, and the additional burdens 
that might be imposed on the people of this country if we 
entered into any arrangement with that island? I warn 
those hon. gentlemen that they have no right to entangle 
this country further at the present time. That is a matter 
to be gravely considered. There might be situations, there 
might be occasions on which it might be reasonably prudent 
for us to undertake the question of the acquisition of New- 
foundland; but I say, and I will prove it before [ sit down, 
that of all conceivable times and periods this is the most 
inopportune to add largely to the burdens of the people of 
Canada, We have past experience to warn us. I 


have no hesitation whatever in saying that it was 
& most unwise and ill-judged step on the part of 
the hon, gentlemen opposite to precipitate as they 


did the union of British Columbia with us, although 
Sir Riowarp CARTWRIGHT. 


| there was a great deal more to be said for that step than 


can be said for the present negotiations with Newfoundland. 
It did no geod to British Columbia, and it very seriously 
hampered and embarrassed our whole future, and I am 
afraid the union was one of the greatest blots and the great- 
est mistake in point of statesmanship that was ever. con- 


| ceived; it was at least ten years too soon, and it would have 


been infinitely better for the people of British Columbia had 
they attained their autonomy for that space of time. Sir, I 
fear again we see Imperial interference. I am afraid the 
British Government, finding Newfoundland a troublesome 
colony to deal with, are egging on hon. gentlemen opposite, 
without much regard to the interests of the people of Can- 
ada or the people of Newfoundland in order to rid themselves 
of the trouble; and [call the attention of the House again to 
this, that in dealing with Newfoundland there is a series of 
unsettled and troublesome questions which have bothered and 
perplexed the British Government for many a long year 
past. Why, it is well known that one of the most thorny 
questions in diplomacy are the rights which the people of 
France still assert over a large part of the Newfoundland 
coast; and does the hon. gentleman suppose, does this 
House suppose, after the experience we have had of our 
fate in dealing with our own possessions in Nova Scotia 
and elsewhere, that if we get possession of Newfoundland 
with all these questions involved, Imperial necessities 
would not compel us to play second fiddle to the people of 
France just as they have compelled us to play second fiddle 
to the people of the United States on the fishery question. 
Sir, I have no time to speak of all the other propositions 
alleged to be in the air, although the hon, gentleman has 
declared that, with certain exceptions, which he was too 
wise to spscify in detail, he and the Government want to 
stop all expenditures on public works and all expenditures 
of capital account. Who does not know that there are de- 
mands for canals, for railways, for bridges across our great 
rivers, who does not know that all these different proposals 
are being pressed on hon. gentlemen opposite, and that 
under certain political exigencies these demands will be 
conceded? I should like the House to consider what the 
sum would amount to if these projects or demands for 
which the hon. gentleman has opened the door so wide be 
carried out? I venture to say we will not escape from 
our settlement with the Canadian Pacific Railway, in- 
cluding sums we will have to pay to other parties to get 
their support to the bargain, for one penny less than 
$25,000,000. I venture to say that if we allow ourselves 
to be entangled in negotiations for the acquisition of New- 
foundland, it will mean a charge of about $1,000,000 to the 
annual expenditure of this country in one way and another 
over and above all we can obtain from that colony. 1 
venture to say that sooner and later, and probably sooner 
than later, hon, gentlemen opposite will find they will 
have cut the ground completely from under their feet by 
their past actions as regards the demands of the several 
Provinces, and they will have to concede to them a sum 
which, if capitalised will amount to $30,000,000 or $40,000,- 
000 more. There is a sum of one hundred millions of dollars 
of added debt, if those sums were capitalised, staring us in 
the face, largely in consequence of the unexampled im- 
prudence and folly with which hon. gentlemen opposite 
have conducted the affairs of this country. Sir, I say this 
has arisen to a very great degree from one fundamental 
error, | might add from one fundamental crime, because 
from first to last hon. gentlemen opposite have deliberately 
disregarded the very essence of our federal constitution. 
From first to last they have grasped at more than they could 
manage, they have insisted on taking the second step before 
they have taken the first, and now we see the consequences of 
that folly. Some weeks ago I showed, and I will not repeat 
what I said, where this had landed us. The Finance Minister 
might possibly have made a better defence of the conduct 
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of the Government than his colleagues made had he | and interest and pensions and customs and inland revenue 


been here, but up to the present time the facts I then ad- 
vanced has had no refutation. and have hardly met with a 
contradiction, We had the flimsiest apology for the deplor- 
able condition into which the hon, gentleman’s party has 
brought Canada. Now, Sir, it is perfectly notorious that 
from the first, the present leader of this Government never 
liked the federal system, never approved of it and never 
believed in it, I will not say that he has maliciously and 
of set purpose applied himself to destroy the federal consti- 
tution, but I will say this, that the worst foe of the federal 
constitution would have acted precisely as that hon. gentle- 
man has done, I say that from first to last, in every possi- 
ble shape and way, the hon. gentleman has set himself to 
destroy and undermine the leading principles of our con- 
stitution, And at what acost in men and money to Canada 
has that been done? Why, Sir, from 1867 to this present 
year of 1888, our own records, our own census returns, our 
own statistics show that the conduct of the hon. gentleman 
has cost us about one million of native-born Canadians and 
about three-quarters of a million of immigrants who sought 
our shores intending to stay here. Jn that same space 
of time, if I am to include the possible indebtedness 
which the hon. gentleman is now prepared to add, 
he has added something like $200,000,000 to our 
national debt. In that same space of time, if you regard, 
not the nominal sum which goes into the treasury, but the 
real addition to the taxes of the people, the hon. gentleman 
has added about $30,000,000 a year to the annual taxation 
—the real genuine taxation which comes out of the people’s 
pockets. That, Sir, isa record of which very few other 
men indeed, in this or any other country, can boast, and 
there is no doubt, Sir, that the hon. gentleman for once, at 
apy rate, in his life, spoke the exact and simple truth, when 
at Quebec some months ago, he declared that one thing his 
friends might be certain of, and that was: If the wretched 
Grits succeeded him they would find no surplus to dissipate, 
Never, Sir, was there a prophet who so thoroughly believed 
and who is more determined to keep his word than the hon, 
the First Minister. Now, Sir, 1 am going to address myself 
to-night to show two or three matters of most practical 
moment to the people of this country, And first of all, I 
shall point out the relative expenditure of Canada as com- 
pared with the expenditure in Hngland and the United 
States, in those matters which are not fixed charges and 
which are under the control of Government and of Parlia- 
ment. You will recollect, Mr. Speaker, that we were told 
that no economy could be practised; no substantial 
economy could be practised in the affairs of Canada. 
We were told, Sir, that with such skill, and with such 
excellence were our affairs managed that it would be 
practically impossible for me, or for anybody else to affect 
any material reduction. Sir, 1am content to point to my 
past record. We found a controllable expenditure of some 
$9,000,000 a year and we cut it down to something like six 
and a-half million dollars, and, Sir, what we did before we 
can do again. But what I want to call your attention more 
particularly to is the actual present controllable expendi- 
ture of Canada and the United States. I have here, Sir, 
the Treasury returns of the United States and I call the 
attention ot this House to them fora few moments, It is 
avery curious thing that the actual expenditure of the 
United States for the past year amounted to $267,000 VOU 
all told. Of that $75,000,000 were for war pensions, $47,- 
(00,00u for interest on debt, and some one hundred odd mil- 
lions were for army, and navy, and such purposes as these. 
The total expenditure, less the army and navy charges and 
war pensions and items such as we head under “ collection 
of revenue,” the total expenditure of the United States for 
the purposes such as we call controllable expenditure, with 
the solitary exception of the expenditure on our militia 
amounted to $54,732,000, the rest was for army and navy 
43—18s8s—4 


charges, and here are the details in my hand. The United 
States, Sir, with 60,000,000 of people require $54,000,000 
for all ordinary purposes of expenditure, that is to say they 
carried on their controllable expenditure for just 90 cents 
per head and about the same amount I notice is estimated 
for the year 1888-89. What is our expenditure? I will 
not go over it in minute details but I will imitate the hon. 
gentleman and give the details to the reporter here. 
Canada for present purposes has similar items: 


Civil Government... ..,.. ». $ 1,300,000 
Legislation. ......00 sss sas 700,000 
Superannuation and Judges’ Pensions 290,000 
Public WOrks) ....0- s:ensevse coesecessosscenses _asesee 2,250,000 
Midian seers cecenktrtice ror iictscetie tee 172005000 
MoOmnteds POCO sescccsss secsenveatsvossedahiccecess 800,000 
DISH OT OS guess oacn tees canes dues tacrsicnesuccesheevih eres) 400,000 
PL ONINONGIALION ressevsasltvssaccsatucassrece i stepseseuvers 360,000 
SUSU COscresecocricrrect ons Peescaves vaeshacctiinesst eceeeres 700,000 
Emigration ACCOUNG,...0. coos. seoreeees vevevesee 350,000 
Franchise Biill.. ..... 300,000 
Miscellaneous... 500,000 
Light-houses. 600,000 
Minor items... 300,000 


Mail Subsidies and Ocean Service... are : 
Deficits Post Office and Public Works....... 2,000,000 


TOURS Rte oct atte $12,950,000 


I will say comparatively that beginning with civil govern- 
ment, $1,300,000 go for legislation and superannuation and 
public works and including—as it is included here—the defi- 
cits of post office and public works, our expenditure amounted 
to $12,950,000. Assuming our population to be 4,509,000 
whites or 4,600,000, if hon. gentlemen opposite like, our 
controllable expenditure for the same purposes is $3 per 
head nearly for the people of Canada as against 90 cents 
per head for the people of the United States. This is a fact 
that may well make hon. gentlemen on both sides of 
this House ponder, and if they want the details I shall be 
happy to supply them tothe Minister of Finance or any of 
his friends. More than that, Sir, those hon, gentlemen per- 
haps will object to the United States as being a Republican 
country, and they are too proud spirited to take a lesson in 
needed ecomony from republican countries. I have looked 
to the expenditure in England and I findin England a 
similar state of things to the United States. England be 
it remembered is a country having a _ legislative 
form of Government and a comparison, therefore, 
is not fair to Hngland. It is too much in our favor, 
uuless | were to include our subsidies which I do 
not propose to do. I find in England, excluding services 
of education and similar services and their legal expendi- 
ture, I find their civil list amounts to £1,000,000 sterling ; 
their public works £1,708,000; their civil departments 
£4,468,000, with which we have nothing to compare ; their 
foreign and colonial services, £617,000, of which we have 
nothing to compare either. Such of their non-effective and 
controllable services as may be fairly put in comparison is 
£500,000 ; miscellaneous, £48,000. So that, Sir, in England 
they contrive to discharge substantially the same services 
that we discharge for $12,950,000 (or deducting our charges 

for justice $12,200,000,) they in England discharge those for 
£6,321,000 sterling or about $31,000,000 a year with a pop- 
ulation of 36,000,000 of people,or nearly the self-same amount 
that the people of the United States require. You get, Sir, 

this rather remarkable result, that we in Canada, a young 

nation and by no means as wealthy a nation as England or 

the United States, for those controllable services which 
are under the special charge of the Government and Par- 
liament and in which economy can be exercised, we require 
to-day per head about three times as much as is needed in 
England or the United States. What makes this 
matter very much worse in my _ judgment is this: 

This huge expenditure, for huge it is, either in comparison 
with our resources, or in comparison with the expenditure of 
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Eagland and the United States has raised up a system of 
taxation of which | say that it would be hard to find in any 
other country a system more oppre:sive to the great mass 
of the people. Now, Sir, that is denied by Ministers, When 
I made this statement in the course of a recent debate the 
late Minister of the Interior took occasion to say that under 
the present system the poor men could get on practically 
without any taxation at all. Sir, I take issue in the strong- 
est possible terms with any such assertion, I say in the 
first place that no system of indirect taxation can spare the 
poor man ifit is an oppressive system of indirect taxation 
and not supplemented by heavy direct taxation. I say, in 
the second place, that our system is especially a bad one. 
Our system taxes the poor man’s food, or many portion of 
it; it taxes his tools, it taxes his medicine, it taxes his 
clothes, it taxes his furniture, it taxes his crockery, and every- 
thing that he has, except possibly the one article of tea, 
All other things, with the exception of certain descriptions 
of food, are heavily taxed under our tariff. He was followed 
by the hon. Minister of Marine, who declared, like the hon. 
Minister of the Interior, that the tariff does not press on the 
poor man; and challenged us to name any article the duty 
on which pressed on the poor man, Sir, I reverse the 
chalienge. I challenge him, I challenge the hon. Minister 
of Finance, I challenge any and all of those gentlemen, to 
name one single article which enters into the consumption 
of the poor maa which we import which is not taxed, 
except the one article of tea, You can get old masters free, 
you can get rough diamonds free, you can get raw cottons 
and other articles for the benefit of the manufaciure:s free ; 
but you will not find on our free list one single thing that 
enters into the consumption of every man that comes in 
free except the one article of tea. Then the hon, gentle- 
man undertook to dilate on the case of the farmer, declar- 
ing that every article that goes into the food of the farmer’s 
family escapes taxation. What about sugar, I should like 
toask him? Does it not go into the food of the farmer’s 
family, and does it escape taxation? What about dried 
fruits, rice and a host of minor articles? The hon. gentle- 
man is virtuous, no doubt, but he would surely admit 
that there would be more cakes if he would cut 
off the ale, which some people deem a necessary 
article of consumption. Now, Sir, the truth is this: 
Our system of taxation, among its many other evils, is 
especially hard on the thrifty workingman and artisan. I 
have the details of the average expenses of an ordinary 
family, of which the head possesses an income of $400 a 
year; I have had several estimates given me, and have 
made a sort of rough average of the amount of taxation 
paid in Canada by an ordinary mechanic receiving that 
income, and having a wife and three or four children. I 
find that such a family will consume 2 lbs. of sugar a day, 
on which the taxes, although not necessarily going into 
the treasury, amount to at least $5 a year; it would con- 
sume of dried fruits, rice, and similar articles about $10 
worth a year, on which the taxes would amount to $3; 
its clothing—and it is alow estimate—amounts to about 
$85, on which the taxes amount to about $30 a year; and 
when you take into account the increased cost of their out- 
fit of tools, furniture, bedding, erockeryware, &s., there is 
not the slightest doubt that their annual taxes on these 
items amount to not less ihan $10 a year, In other words, 
an ordinary artisan or mechanic receiving $400 a year, is 
taxed under your tariff, though the taxes do not 
necessarily go into the treasury, but are for the 
benefit of some trust or combination, to the tune 
of $48 a year on the average. And, Sir, where 
in some cases, as in the city of St. John, you may 
fairly make an addition in consequence of the taxes on 
flour and meal, the taxes of such a mechanic would be in- 
creased some $8 or $10 more. Now, Sir, I turn to Eng- 
land. Hon. gentlemen are always quoting England, I 
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wish they would pay her the compliment of an enlightened 
adoption of her system, An Hoglishman, with an income 
of 30 shillings a week, which is almost equivalent to $400 
a year, only pays necessary taxes—I am not spoaking of 
excise taxes, which are voluntary—at the outside on 2) Ibs, 
of tea, amounting to $2.50, and on an equal quantity of 
dried fruits, amounting to about $1 per annum, So 
that the Hoglish artisan, or operative, or mechanic, with 
$400 a year escapes with a taxation of $3.50 a year, 
while his Canadian brother has to pay $48 a year under 
this beneficent tariff, which the Ministers of State tell us does 
not practically add one farthing to the expenditure of the 
poor man, Why, Sir, the very organ which hon. gentle- 
men opposite have lately established in the city of Toronto, 
bad a calculation the other day which I was rather amused 
to see, in which it pointed out thata man with an income 
of $500 a year was apt to run behind under existing cir- 
cumstances to the tune of $60 or $70 a year; and it stated 
rightly that that was a very unfortunate condition for 
thrifty, industrious mechanics to find themselves in. Now, 
Sir, 1 will point out further that this is exceedingly aggra- 
vated by the incidence of the specific duties which hon. 
gentlemen opposite have imposed, Sir, I need hardly 
waste many words on this subject, because it must be 
obvious to everybody who gives the subject one moment’s 
reflection, that when you raise a large portion of your 
revenue from specific duties, they must necessarily press 
very heavily and unjustly on the poor man, and give an 
undue advantage to the wealthy consumer. Now, I fiod 
that in such articles as coarse tweeds, for instance, which 
are worth about a shilling a yard, there is an ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent. and a specific duty of 74 
cents per pound; so that the man who uses such tweeds has 
to pay from 44 to 46 per cent., while the rich man using 
tweeds costing 7 or 8shillingsa yard only pays 20 or 25 per 
cent. The same is the case with such articles as blankets, on 
the cheaper kinds of which the duty amounts sometimes 
to 70, 80, 90 or a 100 per cent., as compared with a duty of 
20 or 25 per cent, on the richer and superior article. Iam 
quite aware that itis one of the misfortuues of a heavy 
tariff that when you have heavy duties they constantly pro- 
voke fraud, and it is very much easier to detect frauds on 
richer goods, by imposing specific duties, than it is by 
imposing ad valorem duties; but there is also this effect, 
that a specific duty conceals from the people the weight of 
the taxes and the extreme injustice of those taxes to the 
poor man in favor of the rich. The hon. gentleman was 
good enough to devote a large part of his speech to a eulogy 
of the beneficial results of those esormous taxes on iron 
which he imposed last year, and he had recourse to a very 
old and very stale artifice, Instead of pointing out to us 
what was the amount of the duties imposed on those 
kinds of iron which went into consumption, he masses his 
duties together and says that the average is only so much, 
Now, I have here a statement from a gentleman ia the 
trade, in which he points out that the hon. gentleman’s 
charges are now as follows:—On pig iron, which at pre- 
sent—or when ihis estimate was made out—was worth 
about $12 a ton, the hon. gentleman places a duty of $4, 
amounting to 33 per cent. ; on puddled bars, which were 
worth at the time of this estimate, $16 a ton, the hon. 
gentleman charges a duty of $9, or 60 per cent.; on ordi- 
nary bars, which were worth $22 a ton, he places a duty 
of $13, amounting to about 60 per cent also, These are 
not, by any means, the worst of these duties, There are 
some duties which range up to 75 per cent. or 80 per cent., 
and I will call the attention of the House to the way in 
which those duties affect an ordinary farmer, in order 
that we may see what right the agricultural classes have 
to consider that their interests are protected under the 
present tariff. Some time ago, I caused to be made 
by an exceedingly competent party an estimate of the 
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amount of iron which would be used in avery ordi- 
nary dwelling house if erected by a farmer. I find 
it would require some $86 worth of iron, on which 
the duty ranges from $24 to $36 in the articles required. I 
find that stoves and cutlery, of one kind or another, would 
cost about $40, on which the duty would amount to $12 or 
$15; I find that in building his barn, the farmer would 
require iron to the value of $64, on which the duty would 
be $20 or $25. Such ordinary tools as he must have would 
cost $20 and a duty of $5. If, as very frequently is the caso 
now in Canada, owing to scarcity of wood, and is univer- 
sally the case in the North-West, he found it necessary to 
use wire fencing on his farm, he would probably require for 
an ordinary farm about 30 cwt. on which he would have to 
pay some $15. That is a mere illustration of the incidents 
of this taxation on iron, as regards certain necessary expen- 
ditures on an ordinary farm. But if you want to see how 
mischievously, how grievously the whole future of the 
country is compromised—and the words are not too 
strong—by this suicidal policy of taxing what has now 
become a prime necessity in farming operations, because 
no man requires cheap and good iron more than the 
farmer, I must refer you to the case of a farmer 
going to Manitoba with the intent of occupying a consider- 
able quantity of land and hoping to bring it into cultivation 
in a short space of time. Ina the case of the four first 
articles I have named, the dwelling, stoves, barns and tools, 
the estimate is pretty much the same. On the first four 
items, the Manitoba settler would be mulcted in about from 
$61 to $75. Of wire fencing he would probably require a 
considerable amount, because there is no wood at all in most 
parts of Manitoba, he would probably require about 50 
cwt., on which he would have to pay a tax of $75; and in 
order to farm properly in Manitoba, the farmer must have 
alarge quantity of agricultural implements, not less, as I 
am informed, in order to start fairly and properly, than 
$600 or $700 worth. Well, on those implements our bene- 
ficent Government, for the purpose of encouraging 
settlement in Manitoba, has placed a duty of 35 per 
cent., and has, at one blow, in that article alone, added 
$200 to $250 to their cost. When you add to that the 
enormous taxation on clothing, bedding, lumber, fur- 
niture, even the tarred paper used in his shanty, and on 
every article the settler needs, you must allow for at least 
$120 or $140 more, And it is absolutely demonstrable that 
this policy of high taxation practically inflicts a fine of $400 
or $500 on every settler who goes from Ontario to Manitoba 
and desires to farm any considerable quantity of land and 
possesses means enough to supply himself with the proper 
outfit. This may be said to be in some cases a little miti- 
gated by the exemption on settlers’ effects, and that, per- 
haps, applies with more force to persons who come from the 
older countries as regards the latter line of articles, but it 
is of no use to settlers coming from the other Provinces of 
the Dominion, and those are the most valuable settlers, I 
might add further that the effect of these huge taxes on iron 
is inevitably to add to the cost of working and constructing 
railroads, and in that respect hits the farmer both ways. You 
tax him on everyihing he requires for his outfit, and you 
likewise tax the railroads which convey his produce to mar- 
ket, and thereby rob him still further of the proceeds of his 
toil, I was rather surprised to hear the hon. gentleman 
tell us, with all our experience in these matters, that really, 
after all, although he had put on this enormous taxation, 
manufacturers are so kind and so good to us that they do 
not take full advantage of the taxation; and that although 
he has put on a tax of $2 a ton on some articles, he found 
by experience the manufacturers only take $1.25 out of us, 
We should have some explanation of this benevolent feeling 
on their part. They do not want, perhaps, to pinch the 
people too suddenly, or, what is the most probable explana- 
tion, they have probably not had time enough to form a 


combine or trust, and so we have escaped with a charge of 
only $1.25 instead of $2, But tho hon. gentleman knows 
well that this enormous taxation which he has put on, in 
addition to all the other evils I have described, tends most 
seriously to interfere with the proper sanitary condition of 
our cities. Itisa direct impediment to the putting down 
of gas works and the construction of water works. 
It is preposterous nonsense to talk of these things being 
given to us by these manufacturers as cheaply as if 
there were no extra duty. What does the hon, gentle- 
man take us for? Does be not know we have a com- 
mittee of this House investigating at this moment the 
various arts, and modes, and ways in which these manu- 
facturers, after brief competition, combine together to 
put prices up to the highest point that the taxation 
imposed by the Government will allow. That is the 
most preposterous argument I have ever heard advanced. 
If these gentiemen can manufacture as cheaply as we can 
buy in other countries, what need have they of a protective 
tariff at all? Sir, I say that this whole policy is both 
foolish and wicked, and I warn hon. gentlemen and I warn 
the House, and, as far as I can, 1 warn the country that we 
are only beginning to feel the results of this foolish policy. 
Why, consider for one moment what the tax of $40 or $50 
a year on frugal, industrious mechanics, factory operatives, 
artisans, and people of that kind, means, It means nothing 
more or less than depriving them of the means of making 
provision for themselves and families in their old age. 
The tax you take out of them for the purpose of fur- 
niehing them with manufacturing associations, wisely 
used, would supply these men, if they chose to put the 
money away, with the means of effecting an insurance to 
the large amount of $2,000 or $2,500, to be paid them when 
they obtain the age of sixty years, or to be paid their 
families or their agents. It would enable every man to 
provide himself with a home and a reasonable plot of 
ground attached. More than that, let the hon. gentleman 
consider what a terrible disadvantage all this is likely to 
put us to in entering into competition with our neighbors. 
No doubt, we are on the eve of seeing great changes in the 
American tariff policy, and if we go on loading down our 
farmers and artisans with this heavy texation at the self- 
same moment when the people of the United States are 
reducing theirs, ail I can tell the hon. gentleman is that he 
will find that we will be exposed to a very much more intense 
competition with them than we have hitherto experienced. 
Now, there are a few fallacies and there are a few errors 
which are constantly cropping up, some of which I noticed 
in the hon. gentleman’s remarks, and in regard to which I 
would like to say a word or two. In regard to this alleged 
cheapness which he told us we would obtain from the pro- 
motion of home manufactures, in the first place, it isa most 
dubious question whether there is any increased cheapness 
at all. lL believe that, in a great many cases, it will be 
found that our manufacturers, when they say they are 
giving us cheaper articles, are really deteriorating the 
quality, as has been done ia other cases and in other places ; 
but, supposing this is true, if these men can manufacture as 
cheaply at home as goods can be manufactured elsewhere, 
what need is there of hedging them round with an artifi- 
cial protection? Are they not perfectly able to compete 
in the open market with other people? So far as there 
has been any reduction in the price of goods, it has arisen 
from worldwide causes, from causes largely affecting the 
cheapness of the raw material which enters into the manu- 
factures, and in no way or shape or form is it due to the in- 
creased taxation which we have heaped upon ourselves, 
Then, I would like to say a word or two as to tho 
fears of our manufacturers. As L[ conceive, the real 
danger to the manufacturers of Canada will begin the 
moment the United States reduce their present heavy tariff. 
Then, as Mr, Chamberlain pointed out, American m.anufac- 
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turers will become very formidable rivals not only to 

English manufacturers but also to Canadian manufacturers ; 

then there will be a slaughter market in earnest, and your 

present tariff will be inadequate to Keep them out, and the 

manufacturers, not being able to send their products to the 

United States, will suffer ten times more than they did in 

the old time of the so-called slaughter market. I am quite 

aware that the manufacturers are now in some respects in 
a difficult position. They need, and they know that they 
need, a much larger market than they now have; acd the 
better class of our manufacturers are in favor of obtaining 
admission to a larger and freer market. There is not doubt 
whatever in my mind that, in the case of a great many 
manufacturers, the cost of production has been increased by 
the operation of this tariff. Their workmen require more 
wages in order to live in comfort under the increased cost 
of articles under the tariff, and, more than that, the neces- 
sary effect of a high tariff is to utterly destroy the export 
trade, as we have had proof advanced time and again by my 
hon. friend from Brant (Mr. Paterson), and as is shown 

by the Trade and Navigaticn Returns. Then, we find in the 
last place, that the artificial and foolish stimulus which is 
given to placing capital in certain particularly favored lines 

ends in producing a home competition which is much more 
formidable than the foreign competition, or results, as we 
have seen, in inducing the manufacturers to combine to- 

gether for their own profit, but to the great injury of the 
consuming public. Then, there is another tallacy which is 

constantly advanced by the hon. gentlemen opposite. Ido 
not think the Minister of Finance mentioned it to-night, 
but it is often brought before the attention of the tiouse. 
That is the fallacy that it costs nothing to the pcople of 
this country to assume provincial debts, that, though a 
Province is managed as foolishly or as extravagantly as you 
will, it costs nothing if the Dominion steps in and relieves 
the Province from the results of its extravagance. I deny 
that altogether. I say that is contrary to the fandamental 

principles on which our federal constitution is based, I 
say it is at once a wrong to the Dominion and to the Prov- 
ince, and I have regarded from the first with the. greatest 
possible apprehension the consequences of the policy which 
the hon. gentlemen have introduced, and which having now 
been adopted, renders it almost imperative that we should 
revise the constitutional basis of Confederation, if it be possi- 
ble to adopt some system or some scheme hy which we can 
put an end once and for all, to the incessant forays which 
are made on the Federal Treasury. I think we have shown 
that a most radical reform is necessary. We have indi- 
cated to the hon, gentlemen how that might best be ob- 
tained. We have pointed that out, and, as the hon. gentle- 
man was not here at the time, I will briefly point out the 
uncontradicted and uncontrovertible reasons which have 
led us to this conclusion, We have pointed out how for- 

midable has been the movement of population as against 
us. We have yointed out that in 20 or 25 years we have 
lost 2,000,000 of our people or of those who came here in 
order to settle in Canada. We have pointed out that in 
that space of time there has been an enormous reduction 
in the volame of trade, measured per capita, so that in 
15 years, the total volume of trade per capita is 50 per 
cent. less than it was long before this policy was intio- 
duced. Wehave pointed out that the hon. gentlemen 
have contrived in that time to treble our debt and to 
treble cur taxes. Wehave pointed out—and it is one of 
the very few points that the hon. gentleman attempted to 
contravene today—that there was, after all, a complete 
failure to create an interprovincial trade of any magnitude. 

We did not deny that there had been some intercourse, 

but we pointed out that so weak and feeble was tho 

current of trade that, after all the enormous expenditure to | 
which we had gone for the construction of the Intercolonial , 
Railway, the hon. gentlemen were unable to make that 
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railway pay its own working expenses by many hundreds 
of thousands of dollats a year, and there can be no better 
proof than that of the total failure of their efforts to create 
an interprovincial trade, If that interprovincial trade could 
be properly obtained, it would not be necessary to convey 
goods from one part of the country to the other at less than 
the cost of transport, and that is what has constantly been 
done on that railway, and that is the real cause of the eonr- 
tant deficit which has already been pointed out in regard 
to that road. The hon, gentleman has been compelled to 
admit that this augmentation of trade of which he boasts has 
been obtained absolutely and entirely by conveying goods 
on that road below the cost of transport, and there can be no 
greater condemnation than the policy which he has adopted. 
As for his allegation touching the large increase in the 
coasting trade, it may be as well to remind him of the 
explanation which was given a short time ago by one of 
my hon. friends from Prince Edward Island, who pointed 
out with great force that the nominal increase of 
trade was almost entirely due to the fact that the 
customs regulations were more strictly enforced, that 
there were not any more ships or any more real busi- 
ness, but that more reports were made of ves-els 
which went from one port to another, and that there 
was hardly any increase in the coasting trade, if there was 
any. We have pointed out the lamentable failure which 
had attended the efforts of the hon. gentlemen to settle the 
North-West in spite of the enormous expenditure of money 
which has been make there. We have pointed out. their 
failure to make their other public works pay. We have 
pointed out that practically there were but two customers 
for Canada to deal with, the people of Hnogland and the 
people of the United States, and we have shown very good 
reasons for believing that, were we able to obtain free trade 
with the United States, our commerce would spring up by 
leaps and bounds, that it would vastly increase, and that it 
would become not less than one hundred fold in. excess: of 
what we are ever likely to obtain by all the steamship 
subsidies, all the delegations, all the arrangements which 
the hon, gentleman can make with the antipodes, 
or with South America, or with all the ends of the 
earth, to which he proposes to send his trusted friends, And 
we pointed out also the fact, bearing very heavily on us at 
present, that we had completely reversed our position 
towards the United States, that whereas we started on our 
career with a debt one-third that of the United States, with 
taxation only one-third that of the United Statos, our debt 
to-day was two and a-half times as great as that of the 
United States, and our necessary taxation was at least 50 
per cent. greater than the necessary taxation of the United 
States. Well, what answer was made to all that? Why, 
Sir, practically the very facts I stated were admitted. I 
do not believe a single fact of importance was challenged ; 
I know that not a single fact which ladvanced was over- 
thrown. There were two feeble attempts made to reply, 
and two only ; one was as to the value of lands in the Pro- 
vinee of Ontario, and another was as to the egress of popula- 
tioa from 1873 to 1879. Now, I will say a word or two on 
that subject. My statement was, and I repeat it here, that 
there has been, within the last few years, a decided and 
heavy fall in the actual selling value of property through- 
out the Province of Ontario. What was the repiy 
of the hon, gentlemen? They did not dispute my 
assertion that there had been a fall in the actual 
selling value, but they said: Look at Mr. Blue’s 
statistics, and you will find that Mr. Blue reports a small 
increase in the value of farm lands in 1887 as compared 
with the average value of farm lands for several years back, 
Well, I looked at Mr. Blue’s statistics, and I found this very 
important fact: I found that Mr. Blue gave the value of 
land in the Province of Ontario as follows :—In 1883 the 
number of acres in occupation was 21,458,067; the value of 
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land, $654,798,000. In 1887 Mr. Blue gives the total 


| tion of the House to the absolute increase which took place 


quantity of land at 21,799,017 acres, that is, 340,950 acres;in Ontario in two periods of seven years, one period from 


more; and he gives the value of land, not tho selling but the 
estimated value, at $636,883,000, being just $17,909,000 less 
than in 1883, and, Sir, that was the caso, although 340,000 
acres of new land had been added, and 560,000 acres more 
had been cleared. There, Sir; according to the authority 


that these hon. gentlemen quoted, the value of land in 
Ontario was less in 1887 than it was in 1883 by 28,000,000, 


after allowing for the additional acreage brought in. 
Sir, it so happened that on the very day and hour that I 
was speaking a gentleman well acquainted with this subject 
addressed a letter to me of which I will read ashort extract 
to the House, and [ beg the House to note that this letter 
is dated on the 12th of March, 1888, two days before I had 
made this statement in the House of Commons, This com- 
munication is as follows :— 


“Tn my almost daily communication with the farming community ag 
inspector for a loan‘company here, on knowing something of the strain 
put upon the country at the present time, I have been led to study the 
situation seriously, and I am convinced that the country never was in 
a more plight, financially, than it is at present. Lands that could have 
been ‘readily sold in Western Ontario five and six years ago at $30 to 
$80 per acre, cannot fiad a market now at $10 to $50, and in any town- 
ship there are dozens of farms for sale and no buyers, and it is very 
difficult to say what the end of such a state of things will be, except we 
get relief from some quarter. 

“ No doubt you will have the report of the Ontario Bureau of Indus- 
tries thrown in your face in contradiction of the statement as to depre- 
ciation in value of farm land and while [ am free to admit that they are 
computed honestly, probably from the best data obtainable still as to 
the value of farm lands, they are terribly misleading. The number of acres 
sown in wheat, oats, barley, &c., price of cleared and wild peracre, &c , 
are probably returned complete, and from the average of this return the 
tables are computed. A farmer can tell exactly how many horses, cattle 
and sheep he has, also how many acres he has in wheat, oats or barley, 


but if he gives the price of his land he unvariably puts it down atthe 


highest price ho has ever been offered, or bases his figures on some price 
generally that has been paid in his neighborhood adding for improve- 
ments he has made inthe meantime at cost, hence the misleading char- 
acter of that portion of the statistics. I have gone over these sheets 
carefully in townships where | knew the parties and the farms well, 
and found that it was generally the best, most independent and enter- 
prising farmers who made returns and while they gave the other statis- 
ies correctly, they unvariably place their land at a great deal more than 
it is worth and we find the same thing occur in applications for loans.” 
I shall not trouble the House with the remainder of- this 
letter. which is in the same strain, as it is somewhat longer 
than [ cure to read through at the present moment. Now, 
here is a communication volunteered to me by a man whom 
I know to be exceedingly well acquainted with the value of 
land in Ontario. I, myself, have had large experience for 
many years in dealing with farm lands in various parts of 
this country, and I know for a positive fact that you can- 
not obtain to-day, in many parts of the country, within 20 
or 25 per cent. of the price which was freely and readily 
paid for farms buta few years ago. But I have a challenge 
to give to the hon. gentlemen, if they dispute my assertion, 
if they think that the actual selling value of land has main- 
tained itself. There is no use in appealing to statistics as 
to estimated values, but it would be in their power, as the 
Government of Canada, to apply to those men who 
are practically conversant with the selling. value, to 
apply to the sheriffs, the registrars, the county 
attorneys and’ county judges, all of whom, in various 
ways, are continually made acquainted with the 
actual selling value of land. If they dare to dispute 
my assertion, let them apply to these authorities, and I 
ventnre to say that they will find that I am only too well 
justified in the statement I make, that there has been a 
large and’ formidable reduction in the selling value of land 
throughout a great part of the Province of Ontario, Now, 
Sir, hon. gentlemen on many occasions have dared to talk 


‘to us about the egress of the population from Oanada, they 


have dared imply that there was as great an exodus from 
Canada while Mr. Mackenzie controlled the affairs of this 
country, as under their régime. Sir, I have the same statis- 


tics before me to which they appealed, and I call the atten- | 


1872 to 1879, covering the whole period during which Mr, 
Mackenzie held the reins of power; the other psriod from 1879 
10 1886, covering seven years while hon. gentlemen werein 
power. Sir, we find that in Ontario the total population in- 
creased in seven years from 1872 to 1879 by 250,782 souls; in 
other: words, the natural increase was maintained within a 
very small fraction. The rural population of Ontario in- 
creased from 1872 to 1873 by 80,958 souls, We turn 
to the period from 1879 to 1886, and we find that un- 
der hon. gentlemen opposite the total population of Onta- 
rio inasimilar period increased just 145,000 souls as 
sgainst 250,000 under the régime ot my hon. friend Mr, 
Mackenzie. We also find that the rural population in- 
creased 15,631 souls from 1879 to 1886 as against 80,958 
in Mr: Mackenzie’stime. So, Sir, theactual increase of the 
Province of Ontario was very nearly double in the seven 
years for which Mr. Mackenzie was mainly responsible to 
what it was under hon. gentlemen opposite, and the in- 
crease of the rural population, the farming. population, 
the true backbone and sinew of the country, was six times 
as great under Mr, Mackenzie as it was under the Adminis- 
tration of hon, gentlemen opposite; and that, be it remem- 
bered, in spite of a very large immigration which came 
in during the latter seven years as against a very small 
immigration which came into this country in the first 
years to which Ihave alluded, As to the allegation 
that the poor pay no taxes I will say no more; 
I think [ have dealt sufficiently with that particular 
misstatement, But 1 have this to say, that our posi- 
tion now is. such that it requires the most serious 
consideration at our hands, What is it in brief? In 
briefit is this: We-have contracted a huge debt, huge in 
proportion to our population and in proportion to our 
resources, a debt almost as great per head: as that with 
which the Americans emerged from their civil war, For 
that debt we have nothing whatever to show except a set of 
assets so unprofitable that they involve an annual charge 
on the people of this country of not far short of one million 
dollars a year in order to make up the difference between 
tbe working expenses and the receipts we obtain from that 
source. We are on the eve of risking an enormous increase, 
as if our position was not already sufficiently serious. We 
have been, I say, most scandalously extravagant in every 
particular of our-controllable expenditure. Wby,l turn to the 
United States’ accounts, which after all afford the best ground 
for comparison, because they have a federal constitution on 
which our own wag very closely modeled; and I call attention 
again, as I have called attention befure, to this very remark- 
able fact, that forty years ago, in 1845, the United States, 
having an army and navy to maintain, having considerable 
pensions to pay, were able with twenty millions of people 
to conduct their whole expenditure for $22,919,000 a year, 
while Canada with 4,500,000 or 4,600,000 souls requires, 
according to the statement of the Finance Minister, 
$37,000,000 to discharge the expenditures which the United 
States, with an army and navy to boot, discharged for 
$23,000,000 in 1845. I have pointed out that our controllable 
outlay is so great that to-day, for about the same services, 
we charge the people of Canada three times as much as the 
people of England or the people of the United States are 
charged. I have pointed out likewise that our system of 
taxation is most injurious to the workingman, that tne 
thrifty workingman who denies himself for the sake of his 
family all luxuries, whether tobacco, spirits, beer or wine, 
is obliged to pay for the necessaries of life for himself and 
his family one thousand per cent. morethan a workingman 
in the same position in life has t» pay in Hngland. I have 
pointed out that this is aggravated by specific duties so con- 
structed as to compel the poor man, who under our indirect 
system of taxation is already taxed out of all proportion to 
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his means and income, to pay fifty ner cent. while his 
rich fellow citizens pay twenty-two or twenty-three per 
cent, I have pointed out that taxes appear to be so 
designed and levied as to be specially injurious to the 
farming population above all other portions of our popula- 
tion, and that has been aggravated ina high degree by 
these identical iron duties, for the imposition of which the 
Finance Minister takes so much credit, and that they are 
specially calculated to impede the settlement of the North- 
West and Manitoba, on the rapid progress of which so much 
of the future of this country depends. One thing must be 
admitted. Ifthe design of hon. gentJemen was to keep back 
the farmers and impede settlement they have been remark. 
ably successful for they seem to have succeeded, according 
to the statistics I have quoted, in bringing the rural popula. 
tion of Ontario to a perfect and complete standstill, and in 
the case of Manitoba where we ought to have had to-day 
four hundred thousand or five hundred thousand people, 
they have been so successful in impeding settlement that 
in the same period of time during which Dakota has ac- 
quired three hundred thousand or four hundred thousand 
people, composed largely of Canadians, we have only added 
thirty thousand people to the population of Manitoba, I 
think it is desirable we should put our views on record. 
I think that there is good reason we should do 
so, because it appears to me that the danger 
is always looming nearer. It appears to me that my hon. 
friends would do well in future discussions to emphasise the 
fact that a very great change is imminent in the United 
States and that great change is likely to affect the people of 
Canada very seriously. The hon. gentleman cannot be iz- 
norant of the very remarkable ground taken by President 
Cleveland in his recent Message to Congress. He knows 
what that foreshadows, that the great party in the United 
States have inscribed “reduction of taxation” on their 
banners, and that there is every reason to believe that those 
banners will lead them to victory at the next Presidential 
election, and I would call the hon. gentleman’s attention and 
the attention of the House to the language in which the 
highest authority in the United States spoke of that system 
of protection to which the hon. gentleman would have us 
believe the people of the United States are fondly wed. Says 
President Cleveland : 

‘ But our present tar ff 'awe, tha vicious, inequitable and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. 
These laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consum- 
ers of all articles imported and subject to duty by precisely the sum 
paid for such duties. Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax 
paid by those who purchased for use those imported articles. Many of 
these things, however, are raised or manufactured in our own country, 
and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and products are called 
protection to these home manufactures, because they render it possible 
for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed 


articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the im- 
ported goods that have paid duty.” : 


The Finance Minister will note that President Cleveland 
agrees precisely with the doctrine which I have laid down, 
aod which has been constantly laid down by this side of 
the House, as to the effect of those vicious, inequitable and 
illogical tariff laws. President Cleveland goes on to say: 


‘© So it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported 
articles, millions of our people who never use and never saw any of 
the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in 
this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price 
which the duty adds to the imported articles. Those who buy imports 
psy the duty charged thereon in the public treasury, but the great 
majority of our citizens who buy domestic articles of the same class pay 
& sum at least approximately equal to this duty to the home manufac- 
turer, This reference to the operation of our tariff laws is not made by 
wavy of instruction, but in order that we may be constantly reminded 
of the manner in which they impose a burden upon those who consume 
domestic products ag well as those who consume imported articles, and 
thus create a tax upon all our people. Nor can the workers in manu- 
factures fail to understand that while a high tariff is claimed to be 
necessary to allow the payment of remunerative wages, it certainly 
results in @ very large increase in the prices of nearly all sorts of manu- 
facturers which ia almost countless forms he needs for the use of him- 
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self and family. He receives at the desk of his employer his wages, | 
and, perhaps, before he reaches home, is obliged, in a purchase for 
family use, of an article which embraces his own labor, to return in the — 
payment of the increase in price, which the tariff permits, the hard — 
earned compensation of many days of toil.’’ 


And he goes on to point out at great length and with © 
great force how unfavorable this vicious and inequitable — 
taxation hampers the farmer and prevents him competing — 
on fair terms with the inhabitants of every country in the — 
world, and how greatly for the interest of the American | 
farmer it is that those taxes should be swept away. So the — 
Ways and Means Committee, have likewise pointed out at 
very considerable ‘length to their fellow-countrymen, what — 
is the assured and inevitable result of that vaunted home, 
competition of which we have heard so much and which! 
was said to be so certain and so likely to produce cheapness © 
and to reduce prices to the people of this country if they — 
would only consent to go on for a little raising their tariff 
higher and higher and excluding foreign goods from im-— 
portation. Here, Sir, is the report of the Ways and Means _ 
Committee which I commend to the special attention of that | 
hon. gentleman : . | 
“There ie a persistent pressure by manufacturers for the specific duty, _ 
because it conceals from the people the amount of taxes they are com- | 
pelled to pay to the manufacturer. The specific duty always discrimin- 
ates in favor of the costly article and against the cheaper one, and 
therefore it imposes a heavier burden as it goes down from the highest 
priced articles to the lowest. This discrimination is peculiarly oppressive 
in woolien and cotton goods, which are necessaries of life to all classes. 
of people.”’ | 
Then it proceeds to point out that the inevitable result of — 
excluding foreiga goods, first of all, to produce an intense 
home competition, and next, and very speedily, to bring) 
together “combines” and “ trusts” all the manufactur.) 
ers of a particular article who will make rules to close a3 
many manufactories as are necessary to keep the highest 
price of the goods they produce up to the highest possible’ 
figure. President Cleveland’s message, and the statements 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, and the Bill which 
has been recently brought into the United States are un-) 
doubtedly glad tidings for all honest toilers in the United 
States. But they are also this: They are a warning for 
the people of Canada and to the Government of Canada, to © 
set their house in order, and the hon. the Mivister of Fin- 
ance is too able and capable a man not to know what the — 
consequences are likely to be to us if we refuse to accept 
that warning. The hon. gentleman knows right well that 
if the American taxes are largely reduced, as most probably — 
they will be, that we may prepare ourselves for a most — 
inteuse competition with American producers in all — 
walks of life, and that that competition will assail not — 
merely our farmers but our manufacturers in every possible 
shape and way, and that, Sir, if our position is further — 
injured with further heavy taxes of the sort which he has — 
been imposing, we may also look to see a redoubled exodus 
of our people, of far greater proportions than we have 
already had to deplore in this country. Now. Sir, I shall — 
not dwell further on that unpleasant theme. I will say — 
this, that one thing is certain: Every million of fresh debt 
which we add to the encumbrances of this country, every 
dollar of yearly expenditure which we incur, every new lia- , 
bility we assume, are all and each of them a fresh nail in 
the coffin of the commercial and political independence of 
Canada, Every one and all of them mean, Sir, an additional 
m'!]stone around our necks, an additional fetter on our 
hands and a fresh disadvantage in cumming to fair and full — 
| trade relations with the people of the United States, 10 ie 
which, as I have said, the best and truest safety of the 
people of this country lies. Within the last 20 years it 
appears to me that there have been two possible policies, — 
| either of which might have resulted in great advantage 10 — 
‘the people of this country. Oue of those policies was tho | 
policy developed by my hon. friend Mr, Mackenzie in his” 
time. That was a policy of prudence, a policy of economy, — 
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@ policy which meant to solidify the ground as we went on, 
That hon. gentleman, with his native sagacity, saw that 
there was great danger to us if we persisted in heaping 
up debt and taxes in the reckless way which had been done 
for some years before he succeeded to power. He saw the 
danger, and his policy would have gone far to prevent it if 
it had been adhered to. I think my hon. friends will do 
well to note, and to call the attention of their constitu- 
ents, and the poople of Canada, to the results which most 
assuredly would have followed if Mr. Mackenzie’s policy 
had been adhered to. First of all, there would have been 
a vastly reduced taxation. In the next place, there is no 


, doubt whatever the people would not have been driven 


out of Manitoba and the North-West. We would have to- 


day something of the same state of things as on the other 
side of the line in Dakota. We would have had a popula- 
tion of 500,000 at least of the best settlers in the world, and 
we would have had an extra volume of trade backwards 
and forwards of $100,000,000 to-day. We would have had 
a taxation of $20,000,000, instead of a nominal taxation 
of $30,000,000, or a real taxation of $40,000,000 or 
$45,000,000. Our position with respect to the United 
States would have been infinitely better than our position 
is to-day. We would have been in 10,000 times a bet- 
ter position to make a good bargain than that 
which we can possibly hope to make under the present 
condition of things; and, Sir, in every way it would have 
been to the great advantage of Canada, if they persevered 
in that policy which had been inaugurated under unusual 
disadvantages by my hon. friend Mr. Mackenzie. There is 
a second policy which might lead to equally good results 
and that was the policy which was lately propounded from 
this side of the House; a policy which recognised the 
altered situation, a policy which proposed an effectivs 
remedy for all those evils which I have pointed out, and 
which not one of the Ministers nor any of their colleagues 
have been able to contradict. The hon, gentlemen may 
rest assured of this one thing ; they may rest assured that 
the Liberal party is not drifting without a policy or without 
a rudder either. They may rest assured that we will fight 
it out on the lines we have commenced, they may rest 
assured that our policy will be fought out on every hustings, 
in every farm yard, by every fireside from one end of the 
_ Dominion to the other. It is a very false theory to suppose 
| that we are going to quail before any adverse vote, or a 
hundred adverse votes such as those that were recorded 
here the other evening. It is an error of our form of 
representative institutions to suppose that a nominal 
majority in this House should by any chance represent the 
| real strength of parties in the country, and that app'ies, no 
doubt, to hon. gentlemen opposite whilst they were in 
| Opposition as well as to our position when we are in Oppo- 
sition. But, Sir, least of all does it apply to a question liko 
, this, which has not been brought before tho people at the 
last general election. I will give the House a very few 
figures which may convince some of those hon. gentlemen 
_—if anything can convince them—of the sort of majority 
on which they are depending as evidence that the people 
,of Canada are determined to maintain their present policy 
)and maintain that in the future. I find that at the last 
general election there were cast in this Dominion 659,452 
, votes. Of these there were cast for the Government candi- 
‘dates 332,485; there were cast for the Opposition, 326,967. 
‘Tho difference in favor of hon. gentlemen was about 
|5,500, and that, too, it will be remembered, in Ontario, at 
least, by gerrymander, which had the practical effect 
of disfranchising at least 4,000 or 5,000 Reform votes. 
In Ontario the Government carried 173,821 votes against 
170,150 cast for Opposition candidates. And, Sir, in 
my own riding, in the riding of my hon, friend from 
North Oxford (Mr, Sutherland) and in the riding of 


my hon. friend from North Brant (Mr. Somerville), there 
were Reform majorities left unpoiled, because we did not 
want them, which would have wiped oat that majority in 
Ontario altogether, obtained by fraud; aye, by fraud, by 
villainous fraud, the people of Canada, or at any rate the 
people of Ontario, were deprived of the right of electing 
those men whom they would have elected. The factis that 
a change of one-third of one per cent would have placed my 
hon. friend on that sidc of the House, and those hon, gentle- 
men on this side in as great a minority as they are in a 
majority to-day ; and I tell hon. gentlemen this. They talk of 
the will of the people being shown by the majority of the 
Government in this House. I say there are other assemblies 
which represent the will of the people fully as much as this 
House does which are nearer to the people, which are elected 
under a much honester system, under a system in which 
there are no returning officers or deputy returning officers 
to frustrate the willof the people; and to-day I have reason 
to believe that resolutions in favor of unrestricted recipro- 
city would be carried in every legislative assembly from 
one end of this Dominion to the other by just as large 
majorities as that cast against us here the other night: 
Now, Sir, I warn the Government of this. I cannot hope 
to influence the hon, Minister of Finance, because I under- 
stand that he is not going to give us the light of his count- 
enance much longer, which for certain good reasons I regret. 
But I warn the Government that it is in their power to 
obstruct and delay for ashort time what they well know is 
the true current ofthe proper will on this subject ; but if 
they do that, they do it at their peril. Youmay dam it up, 
you may divert it and delay it; but the consequence will 
be that the pent-up waters will rise higher and higher uatil 
they sweep away you and perhaps much else that you 
would not like to be swept away. Now, I think it well that 
our views on this matter should be put on formal record, 
and therefore in amendment to the motion that you leave 
the Chair, I move that all the words after the word “That” 
be left out, in order to add the following :— 

‘¢The net debt of the Dominion of Oanada was $140,362,069 on tho 
30th June, 1878; 


‘‘That the net debt of the said Dominion was $228, 235,786 on the 31st 
March, 1888; 

‘¢ That the total annual expenditure of the Dominion was $23,503, 158 
for the year ending 30th June, 1878, and $35,658,161 for the year ending 
30th June, 1887 ; 


“That the estimated expenditure for the year ending the 30th June, 
1889, is $35,421,440, wholly apart from divers known unprovided expen- 
ditures which wiil raise the total amount likely to be expended to at 
least $37,000,000, being an increase of the net debt to the amount of 
$88,000,000, and of the total annual expenditure of $13,500,000, in the 
space of 11 years ; 


‘‘ That the said debt and expenditure have increased ina ratio very far 
in excess of the increase of the wealth and population of the country 
during the said interval ; 


“ That the said expenditure is provided for by a system of taxation so 
adjusted as to press with extreme and unjust severity upon the thrifty 
and industrious producer, and especially upon all farmers, day laborers, 
mechanics, artisans, and factory operatives, who are at present subject 
to a Customs taxation on articles necessary to hfe and comfort amount- 
ing to nearly one thousand per cent. more than that levied upon mem- 
bers of the corresponding classes in Great Britain and Ireland; 


‘¢ That the mischiefs caused by the present system are further aggra- 
vated by the very general substitution of specific tor ad valorem duties 
whereby the injustice of the existing mode of taxation and the untair 
preference shown to rich consumers over the less wealthy is at one and 
the same time increased and concealed, and that it is expedient that the 
said injustice should be remedied and that the wealthy classes should be 
compelied to bear their fair proportionate share of the burden of taxa- 
tion ; 

“That this House views with alarm the extremely rapid increase of 
the debt and taxation of the Dominion, especially 1n view of the fact 
that there has been contemporaneously a very great reduction in the 
debt and amount required for necessary taxation by the United States, 
and that this House is of opinion that any considerable addition to the 
debt or taxation of the people of Canada will work very great hardship 
to the great.bulk of the population and will tend powerfully to place 
them ina position of great disadvantage as regards the people of tho 
United States, besides seriously prejuaicing their chances of securing 
improved commercial relations with the people of that country,’’ 
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Mr. MoLELAN. L[ beg to move the adjournment of the| Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We have listened 
debate. Tho resolution which the hon, gentleman has| so much attention to the speeches made on both s 
offered is so long that it is impossible for us to grasp the| night that I think we shall require a little time to 
different points at once, and the House is so thin that 1| them. Therefore, I move that the House do now a 


think the debate had better be adjourned. | Motion agreed to; and Howse? adjourned at 10. 45 pat gt 
Motion agreed to; and debate adjourned. Printed by MoLs Ax, Rogan & Oo., Parliamant Palade “aly Pilea, Well 
Street, Ottawa. ; 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, 30th April, 1888. 
The Spearer took the Chair at Three o'clock. 


PRAYERS, 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I propose, with the con- 
sent of the House, to make a motion without notice. We 
are getting on very late in the Session, and, as the House 
knows, to the general regret of the Parliament of Canada, 
His Excellency the Governor General will leave here at 
the end of May. It will, I am quite sure, be a matter of 
great gratification to him to be enabled to wind up his 
administration by proroguing the present Parliament, and I 
would invite the assistance of the House, in the purpose of 
expediting business so that that object might be accom- 
plished. Iam quite sure that the moment I mention this 
it will receive the general assent of the House if the public 
interest and the state of public business will allow it; of 
course, not otherwise. On looking over public Bills and 
Orders, I do not see that there are very many matters of such 
paramount importance that we could not facilitate business 
by giving more time to the measures in the hands of the 
Government; andif the House will permit,I will move 


- that after answering questions,Government measures should, 


on Wednesdays, as well as on the other days which are now 
appropriated to Government measures, take precedence. 


Mr. LAURIER. I am quite sure that on this side of the 
House we will do everything in our power 1o assist the 
hon, gentleman in bringing the business of the Session to a 
close, consistent with public exigencies. Ido not think we 
would have any objection on this side to allow the Govern- 
ment to take next Wednesday and the other Wednesdays 
following, but I would suggest that the two Bills on the 
Temperance Act be first on the Orders of the Day for next 
Wednesday and take Government business afterwards. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Not the Prohibition Bill. 


ia LAURIER, No, only the Bills to amend the Scott 
ct. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, I think that is a very 
good arrangement. 


Mr. CHARLTON, Would it not be considered a little 
invidious to other members who have charge of Bills, not 
to allow the whole of Wednesday for public Bills and Orders, 
instead of giving preference to these two Temperance Bills ? 
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I do not think it would make much difference if the whole 
of next Wednesday were given to public Bills and Orders. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It is just the next Wed- 
nesday that will make it of importance. 


Mr. LAURIHR. I made the suggestion because the hon. 
gentleman some time ago said full opportunity would be 
given to have those Bills expedited. 


Mr. LANDRY. Ido not wish to say a word in objection 
to the motion proposed ; but in justice to a Bill [ introduced, 
seven or eight days after the opening of the Session, and 
which is of considerable importance to the district I have 
the honor to represent, I must say a word in its behalf. I 
introduced this Bill at an early day in order that I might 
have an opportunity of testing the feeling of the House on 
its second reading, and I have watched it ever since, but it 
has not been reached,and it is evident, if this suggestion be 
agreed to, that it will not reach its second reading this Ses- 
sion. It does appear to me that if in the early part of the 
Session the hon. gentleman would not propose the adjourn- 
ments at the early hours he generally does, private members 
would have a better opportunity of having their Bills put 
through. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The time for members 
not connected with the Government to press their measures 
is early in the Session, If an hon, member is in charge of 
a measure and desires to carry it through, he must see that 
it is translated, printed in French and Hoglish, and put on 
the paper early. Then he can best ensure its being taken 
up by the House. 


Mr, LANDERKIN. It would be well for the Govern- 
ment to do the same thing. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. In the early portion of 
the Session, there seems to be a general reluctance on the 
part of the members to put through their measures. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Especially the Government. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The hon. gentleman is 
giving us a confession so far as his Government was con- 
cerned. We will not confess the same thing. The only 
chance private members have, in our short Sessions, is to 
have their measures printed and put on the paper early. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. I do not propose to make any objec- 
tion to the arrangement arrived with regard to the Tem- 
perance Bill, but the hon. the First Minister had better un- 
derstand that the discussion on the Bill in the hands of the 
hon. member for Lanark will certainly exhaust Wednes- 
day. He need not expect to have any of Wednesday if 
that Bill is to remain first in the order. The second order, 
an Act in relation to railway employees, gets the go by ac- 
cording to this arrangement, unless the hon, the Minister 
of Finance will say that the Government propose to go on 
with their railway legislation. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, They do. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. Then that Bill can be dealt with at 
the same time, 


Mr. LANDRY. I would not want the observations of 
the leader of the House to go to my constituents, and to 
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be interpreted by them in such a way as to imply that I 
had neglected to proceed with my Bill. WhatI said was 
that I presumed these Bills were printed and translated in 
their regular order, and that was the way in which I un- 
derstood the proceedings of the House. Ido not think 
there was any neglect on my part in reference to this Bill, 
and when the leader of the House proposes the adjourn- 
ment of the House at an early part of the Session, it is 
difficult for a private member to oppose it. At this stage 
of the Session, [ do not suppose there is any possibility of 
reaching the Bill, but I certainly wish that the Govern- 
ment should state at the early part of the Session that there 
will be no possibility of reaching a Bill instead of reserv- 
ing the statement till a time when it is too late to proceed 
with it. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. If Iam here next Session, 
I shall do so, 


Mr, CHARLTON. I suppose the leader of the Govern- 
ment intends to leave Monday to private members? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, Yes. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Monday is aday on which notices 
of motion come first, and the hon. gentleman is taking the 
only day on which Public Bills can be reached. Several of 
the Notices of Motion are of very much less importance 
than some of the Pablic Bills; and I would suggest that, 
instead of taking Wednesday, the hon, gentleman sbould 
take Monday. That will give him the same number of 
the and will leave the half of a day for Public Bills and 

rders. 


Mr. MoGARTHY. Or take Wednesday’s business for 
Monday. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Lhave no objection to 
that, but, in the firat place, may say that some of the 
Notices of Motion are really more important than the 
Public Bills. The list of Public Bills and Orders is not 
very important, asarule. Then, on Monday, for what- 
evey reason it may be, there is always a thin House. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Then the Government can get 
on faster, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Weare so confident in 
the merit of our measures that we like to have the House 
full in order to have the meed of approbation which we 
receive from hon. gentlemen opposite. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I think it would be only reasonable, 
if only one day is left to private members, that it should be 
a day on which all kinds of business introduced by private 
members might have a chance of being taken up. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I have no objection that 
for the rest of the Session the routine for Monday shall be 
that laid dowa for Wednesday. In giving that, we will take 
the whole of the Wednesday, as we may take the lemper- 
ance Bills on Monday, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Mr, LAURIER. Ido not think there is any reason to 
believe that we cannot reach Public Bills and Orders to-day. 
Unless there is a debate which we cannot foresee upon some 
Notice of Motion, we may reach Public Bills today. At 
any rate, we make a sacrifice at the end of every Session, 
and in every Sessiona number of Bills must be slaughtered 
at the end. 


Mr. CHARLTON. There was no proposition made to 
interfere with the proceedings to-day, but simply to take 
Wednesdays after to-day for the Government and to allow 
the proceedings of Wednesdays to be applied to Mondays 
after to-day. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. I would like very much 
to take the whole of next Wednesday, with the view of 

Mr, Lanpry, 


expediting business, and we will give next Monday the 
same routine as Wednesday would have. We are certain in 
that way to get these two Bills upon Monday, and it will 
not throw them back at all. 


Mr. LAURIER. Very well. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Does the hon, gentlemen intend 
to proceed with the Bill which was promised ~in relation to 
the North-West, or has that been abandoned ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It stands for the second 
reading. It has been kept back by the difficulty of settling 
the boundaries of the constituencies, and I think we have 
that settled now, and the Bill is in the hands of the printers, 


Mr. LAURIER. That leaves two heavy Bills. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No, this is not a heavy 
Bill. It is only to allow them to elect an Assembly, accord- 
ing to the Bill ef the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), 
with as few alterations as possible, leaving the new body, 
altogether elected, to lay their views as to the future before 
Parliament at our next Session. 


Mr. LAURIER. Ifthe hon. gentleman follows the sug- 
gestions of my hon. friend behind me (Mr, Mills), Iam 
sure it will be a good Bill. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Is it intended that they should 
have an executive or an administrative body ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). How is the Governor to get 
on? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We have copied the Bill 
of the hon. gentleman verbatim et literatim, so that he can 
easily show how this system will go on without an execu- 
tive. 


Motion agreed to, as follows :— 


That Government measures have precedence on Wednesday for the 
remainder of the Session after Questions to be put by Members, and 
that the order of business for Mondays hereafter be the order of busi- 
ness for Wednesday, under Rule 19, 


FRATERNAL AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Mr. DICKINSON, moved for leave to introduce Bill 
(No. 115) respecting Fraternal and Benevolent Societies. 
He said: It is well known to members of this House that 
societies of a fraternal and benevolent nature exist through. 
out this Dominion, and the membership of such societies is 
already large. I am informed that they number over 
200,000 throughout ths Dominion, and this Act is intended 
to protect the beveficiary in such societies, but it applies more 
especially to societies which grant privileges of pecuniary 
benefit to their members or to those who partake of the 
nature of insurance, as well as other societies which grant 
those benefits. The Bill provides for a Government inspec- 
tion and audit of such societies, and also that such societies 
shall have the privilege of depositing with the Government 
such sums as may be made necessary by the regulations of 
the Treasury Board. The Act will not apply to societies 
doing business within the bounds of only one Province; it 
only applies to societies doing business in more than one 
Province, or throughout the Dominion, The Act is promo- 
ted more especially by the [Independent Order of Foresters, 
which has been in existence some six years, and has now & 
membership of nearly 9,000, with a surplus on hand of over 
$90,000. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 
CIVIL SERVICE ACT AMENDMENTS, 


Mr, CHAPLEAU moved for leave to introduce Bill 
' (No, 116) to amend the Civil Service Act, chap, 17 of the 
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Revised Statutes of Canada. He said: In presenting this 
measure, I may say that it deals only with matters of 
detail of minor importance, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one provision made in order to prevent the personating 
of candidates at examination, and copying and procuring 
copies of answers, or precuring papers for examination. 
There is also a provision that the entrance, promotion and 
qualifying examinations shall be held at only one sitting. 
The other details of the Bill will be more fully explained on 
the second reading. 


— Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


ELECTORAL FRANCHISE ACT AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
(No. 117) to amend the Electoral Franchise Act, chap. 5 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada. He said: I may state, in 
introducing this measure, that it is limited to three disposi- 
tions, though the length of the Bill might suggest that it 
contains more important provisions than it really does, The 
three provisions are these: First, transferring from the 
Election Act the penalty imposed on a person disqualified 
for bribery or other corrupt practices; second, to provide 
means for printing all the electoral lists at the Government 
printing office, thus reducing the cost of printing by a very 
large figure; third, to provide that no revision of the lists 
should be made this year. It has been found impossible to 
make a revision this year, as it is desired that the lists 
should be printed at the Government printing offices, which 
are not yet ready, A saving will be effected in the printing, 
as will be seen in the report of the Secretary of State, for 
the first revision, of the difference between $180,000 and 
$7,000 or $8,000. 


Mr, LAURIER. I may say at once that my hon. friend’s 
provision for having the printing so far from the different 
electoral districts, will, | fear; involve endless confusion, 
As to the last provision of the Bill, suspending the Act once 
more, if it were coupled with a provision to have the elec- 
toral franchise in the meantime carried out in the different 
Provinces, I would approve of it, 


Mr, CHAPLEAU. We shall save that amount this year, 
and I hope to be able to satisfy my hon, friend in respect 
to the other provisions of the Bill when it comes up tor its 
second reading. I know the prejudices and the wrong in 
impressions that have been created in the public mind, but 
I hope that all these will vanish when explanations are 
given to the House, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman made just 
as confident a promise as did his leader when theFranchise 
Bill was under consideration. We predicted, on this side 
of the House, that it would cost at least a quarter of a 
million dollars to prepare the voters’ lists. Our estimate 
was largely exceeded, and $410,000 is the charge against 
the Treasury for preparing the voters’ lists for a single 
year. Now we have in the Provinee of Ontario a voters, 
list prepared, a non-political list, made by representatives 
of the people. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No, no, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 1 want to know whether 
county councils are not non-political bodies ? I want to 
know whether the people have not the same 
opportunity of electing their party frionds on county or 
township councils as they have in electing members of this 
House? I want to know whether, in the preparation of these 
voters’ lists, municipal bodies do not act fairly as be- 
tween the respective parties, and whether the county judges, 
who are appointments of the Government here, are not the 
ultimate arbitrators in deciding whether these lists are not 
properly prepared? Now we can use those lists without 
their costing us anything, and without requiring 


personal supervision, because they are prepared by those 
who live on the spot, who know the parties. I want to 
know whether the Government are not prepared now to 
adopt the lists prepared by the municipal bodies? The hon. 
gentleman can amend his Bill without difficulty ; he can 
relieve the country of this extraordinary burden that has 
been imposed upon it; he can restore to the people the 
representation which has in many cases been taken away 
from them. The hon. gentlemen dared not put his Bill in 
operation last year, he dare not put his Bill in operation 
this year, An hon. friend informs me that he can name 
a county in which there are more than a thousand electors 
left off, who, if an election was to occur to-morrow, would 
be disfranchised. Yet hon, gentlemen persist in 
imposing this extraordinary and unnecessary burden upon 
the people in order that the voters’ lists may be manipu- 
lated by them and their friends. 


Mr.CHARLTON. I think that Canada, in respect to 
this Franchise Act, occupies a unique position among the 
Angle-Saxon commonwealths of the world. We have upon 
the Statute-book an Act which is confessedly, in a measure, 
unworkable, and too expensive to be put into operation 
every year—confessedly so from the fact that the Govern- 
ment have twice suspended the operation of that Act. 
Now, the practical knowledge we have derived from the 
carrying out of that Act fairly bears out the observations 
made by the Opposition when the Bill was under discussion 
in this House. It was asserted that its operation 
would be very expensive; and the expense of its operation 
has proved to be fully as great as was asserted by the Op- 
position. It was asserted that the operation of the Act 
would entail very great public inconvenience, and that 
proved to be the case upon the division taking place when 
the voters’ list was revised for the only time under that Act. 
It was asserted that’ the fact that there would exist in 
each Province two separate sets of voters’ lists 
would create great difficulty and contention; and that 
has proved to be the case. In the preparation of our 
voters’ list we follow a course different from that pursued in 
any British community. In England the voters’ lists are 
prepared by the overseers of the poor, and those gentlemen 
are municipal officers elected by the people. The division 
of the voters’ list in England is a judicial act, performed by 
a revising barrister, who is appointed, not by the Govern- 
ment, but by thecourts, In British colonies, so far as my 
investigation goes, the voters’ lists are formed in the same 
manner—it is a municipal Act. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Every colony has a se- 
parate law. 


Mr, CHARLTON. But there is no British colony where 
the Government assumes this power, It is conceded to be 
a popular right for the people to exercise in all the colo- 
nies, except in this country. If we look to the United 
States we find that in every one of the thirty-eight States of 
the Union the preparation of the voters’ lists is a municipal 
act, and the revision is a municipal act in every State ex- 
cept in Oregon, where the list is revised by county court 
judges. We have a cumbersome, unworkable, tyrannical 
Act in existence, which has been shown to be such by the 
experience of the people, Experience bears out every 
charge made against the Act when it was under discussion 
in this House, and the Government could not do better than 
return to the old common sense principle of adopting the 
Provincial franchise in each Province. That principle was 
adopted in the American Union when tho constitution was 
adopted. After full discussion, and after four different 
plans had been thoroughly discussed, the members of the 
constitutional convention of the Un ted States deliberatoly 
adopted the plan of having the qualification of a voter in 
every State the qualification that would be required for vot- 
ing for a member of the most numerous branch of the Logis- 
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That system has worked well for 
more than a hundred years, and no one would dream of the 
possibility of adopting such an absurd regulation as to give 
Congress control of the voters’ lists, and have two sets of 
voters’ lists, one for state and another for national purposes. 
We shall be obliged to abandon the present system, and the 


sooner we abandon it the better. The sooner hon. gentle- 
men opposite accept the inevitable in this matter the better 
it will be for their credit, and for the interests of this coun- 
try. The common sense principle is to decide that the 
qualification for a voter for a member of the Dominion 
House shall be the qualification required in each Province 
for a voter for a member of the Legislature of that Province. 
It is a simple, inexpensive, common sense system, which 
would work no injury, and would enable us to dispense 
with all the costly machinery connected with the present 
system, together with the inconvenience caused to the pub- 
lic, and with the confusion which results from having two 
lists, by which one-half of the voters do not know whether 
they are on one list or the other, or whether they have a 
vote at all. I counsel the hon. gentlemen opposite to amend 
the Bill by adopting the Provincial franchise and return to 
® common sense system again. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I). Any one who has a practical 
acquaintance with the printing of the lists will know that 
the scheme proposed by the Secretary of State will never 
work. When the lists are printed in the various places 
there are always a great many errors, both in the christian 
and sur-names and also in the post office addresses. The 
county court judge being on the spot goes over them and 
revises them, after which they are reprinted and accuracy 
as far as possible is secured. If the work is done here I 
can sea no system by which these errors will be corrected, 
but the evil existing in the present system will be inten- 
sified. I wish the leader of the Government would once 
for all adopt the proposal made oa this side of the House 
sometime ago and simplify this matter. He has provided 
a large number of franchises, being driven onward by the 
force behind him. In this democratic country where 
wealth is, perhaps, more general than in other countries 
and where the people, man for man, are better educated 
politically than in other countries, there is only one logical 
course to pursue, and that is to provide residential manhood 
suffrage. That is a proposition which would meet with great 
favor throughout the country. It is a proposition which we 
urged some years ago, it is a proposition which the logic of 
events will cumpel the Government to accept, and it would 
be a graceful act on the part of the Government if they 
were to repeal all the other clauses of the Bill and enact one 
clause giving residential manhood suffrage. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The Secretary of State thinks 
that when he made this explanation it would be a perfectly 
satisfactory one to this side of the House. The hon. gen- 
tleman must have been very much mistaken indeed if he 
thought he could satisfy this House or members on this side 
of the House with the Bill in its present shape. He has a 
very easy way of stating, not only to this side of the House, 
but to his own side of the House and the country as well, 
that the Bill would be a satisfactory one, at the same time 
forgetting that the Government have not ventured to carry 
out this Act for the last two years. They have suspended 
the operation of their Act for one of two reasons; either, 
because they were afraid of the outlay involved, especially 
in view of the statement the Minister of Finance expressed 
the other day that the Government sought to exercise 
prudence and economy ; or it was because the Act is as dis- 
tasteful to their own supporters as it is to hon, gentlemen on 
this side of the House. Look at what is going on in the 
country to-day. We have had elections going on almost 
every week since the House met, and yet to-day in different 
counties—for example, in Russell where thereis anelection 
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now going on--there must be a large number of electors 


who possess ample qualifications but are unable to vote. It. 
is an arbitrary and a cowardly act, to take away from the ~ 


people the right to express their opinions at the polls, In 
Russell, Kent, or in any county where an election is in pro- 
gress, there are many people who are in a position to be 
voters, but who, at the will of the Government, are dis. 
franchised. This is an arbitrary Act, and it shows clearly 
that the Government do not carry out the provisions of the 
measure both on account of the expense involved and be- 
cause they know that it ia just as distasteful to their own 
people as it is to hon. members on this side of the House. 
Does the hon, Secretary of State propose to carry on 
that Act from year to year until the general election ? 
The hon. gentleman shakes his head. Why not put the 
Actin force today? Why not bring in an amendment 
that it shall be revised in cases where elections are to be 
held? If the hon. gentleman will bring in an amend- 
ment to his proposal that revision will take place wherever 
an election is to be held before the House meets next year, 
it would not be so objectionable, but to defer this from year 
to year and to disfranchise a large number of voters-—not 
voters, I will correct myself again, but people who are 
qualified to vote and who would be voters if they had the 
opportunity—is a very bad principle, and the hon. gentle. 
man brings in a Bill here to-day to prevent their being put 
on the list. I repeat, Sir, that it is an arbitrary Act and it 
will be viewed, I believe, by hon. members on both sides 
and by the country generally, as an attempt to interfere 
with the liberty of the people in the proper choice and 
election of members to represent them in this House. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. The hon. member for Halifax (Mr. 
Jones) is in a warlike mood to-day. He opened the sitting 
of this House by defending in asoldierly manner those 
premises against some invasion. He now appears to 
defend the country against any injury which does not 
exist. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Yes, it does. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. It is true it is well to say “ Never 
say die.” The gentlemen on the opposite side were very 
badly defeated when the principle of this Bill which I de- 
sire to amend was before the House, but not being satisfied 
with the defeat they met there, they went to the polls, and 
they spoke of our predictions that the principle of the Bill 
would not cost much to carry out. Nobody on this side of 
the House made such a statement. We all knew it would 
cost a great deal of money, and that the introduction of a 
completely new system necessarily involved a large sum 
of money. But what was the result of the predictions on 
the other side? My friends, when the discussion comes up, 
will be astonished to read or to hear how unfounded were 
their predictions, They told us that it would cost not less 
than three-quarters of a million of dollars. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Oh, no. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. It is so, and I will prove to my hon. 
friends that they made that prediction. I bave made a 
little collection of those terrible predictions that have gone 
into smoke, as most of their predictions have. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. I agree with my hon. friend, it costs 
too much, but the Government are anxious now that it 
should cost very little, 
if it is possible to satisfy him, as well as the hon. geutle- 
men on the other side of the House, perhaps not all but I 
have the majority of them at least on this point, which is 
the main part of this Bill, that we will reduce the expendi- 
ture to its minimum, Itis useless to goon with the dis- 
cussion now on the introdustion of the Bill. It is 
always better to speak in time, and it is always a great 


It costs too much anyway. 
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deal of saving of words and of valuable time when we speak 
only when the time comes. My hon. friends have now 
been fighting a Bill which is not yet before the House, and 
of which they do not know one of the provisions at the 
present moment, It has been said to us that we have pro- 
tracted the introduction of this measure for two Sessions. 
T will give a reason for that at once. The first reason was 
that we could not introduce the amendments and the modi- 
fications which we proposed in this Bill before the House 
passed the Printing Bill, Last year after the Printirg Bill 
was introduced we thought we could print those voters’ 
lists at the Government Bureau, but it may startle mem- 
bers of this House to know that forty printers working all 
the working hours of the day would take ten months to 
print the 6,150 pages of those lists. Those lists will be 
ready in due time and they will all be prepared for next 
revision. We have not been able to do it this year because 
it was physically impossible todo it. My hon. friend has 
made a complaint that we have not made a provision for 
any election imposed on the House by the death of mem- 
bers. Death has been busy amongst us this Session, but I 
hope we will be spared from any further calamities, We 
have death enough amongst us and I hope we will not have 
any more new elections from such a cause. It is not right 
to prevent a county from being represented in Parliament 
because of delaying the revision of the lists, when revision 
would take three or four months and when members of the 
House ask that a writ should be issued immediately. It is 
but right that those who have run the race on the political 
ground of their county and when the court has decided the 
race was not fair, that they should begin on the same 
ground again. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Mr. CHAPLHAU, I understand the objection. My 
friends say that new-comers should have a right to ask 
that their vote should be put on the new list, but I do not 
see that there is any harm done to one side or the other, if 
the new election takes place with the same list. It may 
be that a few electors would ask for the privilege of voting 
when a new election comes around, but that is not a very 
great loss to the country if they do not vote. In the olden 
times, lists have been left for three, four and five years 
without any revision at all in many constitutiencies. It 
was not perhaps right, but it was not sufficient to place 
the interests of the country in danger. I think I will be 
able to show my friends, when moving for the introduction 
of the Bill, that the provisions will be acceptable to them, 
and that it will reduce the expenditure to such a degree 
that they will find the system quite workable and not very 
expensive. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). The argument of the hon. 
the Secretary of State shows how important it is that the 
revision should take place. He admits that the cost has 
been too much, and that was the point which this side of 
the Houss made in our arguments against the Franchise 
Act. The amounts may have varied but there is one thing 
clear, as the hon, gentleman admits, that the expenses are 
too great. 


- Mr. CHAPLHAU, I said that for the first time it was 
too large. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). The reason given by my 
hon, friend for not printing the list implies that the expense 
for the second time would be nearly as great except that 
he hopes to reduce it in the manner that he points out. Tho 
members on this side of the House stated that it would be 
a great expense to the country,and that prediction has been 
verified, ‘The Secretary of State is endeavoring to reduce 
that expense by printing all the lists throughout this Dom- 
inion, from Prince Hdward Island to British Columbia, at 
Ottawa. Those lists have got to be divided, and it seems to 


me that so far as this plan is concerned if it does not in- 
crease the expense, it will increase the inefficiency of the 
list to a very large extent. It was bad enough as it stood 
on the first revision, bat it will probably be worse now, and 
where any difficulty took place on the first revision it was 
supposed that the inaccuracy might have been corrected in 
the second revision. It is my experience, and I think it is 
the experience of every member of this House that names 
were left off the list of elector, who had a right to be puton. 
It might not have been any harm, as the Secretary of State 
says, but if one man is deprived of his rights of franchise it 
is @ wrong done to them and through him to the entire 
people. I know a gentleman in the county represented by 
my hon, friend from Westmoreland (Mr. Wood), a gentle- 
man who is the local member for that constituency, and a 
gentleman of wealth, and to-day he is not eatitled to vote 
for a member for the Dominion Parliament. 


Mr. CHAPLEHAU. Was it because of a mistake of the 
printer ? 


Mr. WELDON (St John), Whether in the printing or 
not his name has_ been left out. I can give several 
instances of this kind where names have been omitted last 
yoar and where the people thought the mistake would 
be rectified this year. By this delay now proposed, the 
people will be again deprived of their franchise. It seems 
to me that we had better go back to the original principle, 
So far as the Province from which I come is concerned we 
have a cheap mode of registering the voters which com- 
mends itself to the peop!e, and which is controlled by the 
people through their revisers—revisers appointed by the 
municipal authorities and not responsible to the Local 
Government. It is a cheap and inexpensive mode, and 
every man who has aright to the franchise can have bis 
vote, 


Mr. WELDON (Albert). I quite sympathise with the 
member for St. John (Mr. Weldon) in the instance he has 
given to the House. He refers to Mr. Killam as not being 
on the list, and I sympathise very strongly with Mr. 
Killam, because he left the county of Westmoreland where 
he would have voted against my hon. friend who represents 
that county, and who coud afford to have one adverse vote, 
and came to Albert to vote against me there. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I which to point oat that the remarks 
made by the ho». the Secretary of State were the most 
powerful arguments that have been adduced against the 
operation of this measure. The hon. Secretary of State 
tells us that in the proparation and printing of these lists 
at Ottawa the time of thirty or forty men will be employed 
for at least ten months. Now, Sir, contrast that with the 
fact that the lists under the Provincial franchises are 
prepared without expense and speedily, and when prepared, 
are more suitable for the purposes for which they are 
designed than the lists my hon, friend is to expend ten 
months in preparing here, This fact illustrates more 
forcibly than almost anything that has been said in this 
discussion, the cumbersome and uareliable character of this 
huge, inoperative piece of mechanism. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. My hon, friend has 
rather trespassed on the rules of the House in making a 
second speech on the introduction of a Bill, and bef.re we 
have the Bill before us, Ths discussion has almost entirely 
gone off on the question of whether the Franchise Act 
which was passed some two years ago should ba repealed 
or not. Well, that is a fair question for discussion, But 
that was a reform Bill, which was deliberately adopted by 
Parliament ; itis the law of tho land, and like any other 
reform of a coastitutional nature, it is a portion of the 
constitution of the country, and if it isto be altered it should 
be altered with due consideration, and after full discussion of 
the merits of the Bill itself. But this measure of my hon.friend 
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has nothing todo with that Franchise Bill. It simply relates 
to the printing of the voters’ lists; you ought not to mix 
the two subjects together. One is a reform Bill. If we should 
adopt the suggestions of hon, gentlemen opposite, and 
return to the old system of adopting the franchises as they 
exist in the different Provinces, we should have to havea 
new election. But hon. gentlemen opposite are not quite 
agreed as to what the reform is to be. The hon. member 
for North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) says, let us return to the 
old system, and let the voters’ lists as prepared in each Pro 
vince be the governing franchise, The hon. member for 
Queen’s, P.H.I. (Mr. Davies), says we must come to man- 
hood suffrage. 


Mr. DAVIES, I say that is the alternative if you do 
not take the Provincial lists. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. That is quite a different 
proposition. One says, let us have manhood suffrage; the 
other says, no, we will let each Provinve state what the. 
franchise is to be. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). So your constitution provided. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We would fall between 
two stools if we took the contrary advice of hon, gentlemen 
Opposite, 


Mr, MACKENZIK. We would be satisfied no matter 
what way you fell. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. If hon. gentlemen state 
what they want, we will consider it. 


Mr. LAURIER. You heard for six weeks, three years 
ago. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Hon. gentlemen did not 
agree then. They discussed the franchise for six months, 
I think, but they did not agree. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), We did agree. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. And ifthey had brought 
the force of their united intellects and power to bear upon the 
question, perhaps the Government would have been forced 
to succumb. But we escaped defeat. On the contrary, we 
gained a great victory, so far as numbers constitute a 
victory, in the carrying of that measure. Now, we are not 
proposing such a measure as we discussed then; this little 
Bill of my hon, friend is simply a measure, as he says— 
and when hon. gentlemen opposite see it they will probably 
agree with him—which will greatly economise the expense 
of preparing the voters’ lists. The hon. member for North 
Norfolk (Mr.Charlten) says it is a unique system, which 
exists in no country in the world, that the Government 
should regulate the voters’ list. The Government do not 
pretend to regulate or interfere with the voters’ lists. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Oh, yes, you do. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. They are prepared under 
the Act by a revising officer in each county, who is in most 
cases a judge. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes, in most cases a 
judge; and I have not heard any statement that these re- 
vising officers have behaved partially. The Government 
have nothing to do with the preparation of the voters’ lists, 
but, when the voters’ lists are made up by the revising 
officers, the simple proposition of the Government is that 
they shall be printed in an economical manner; and to that 
proposition we expect to got the assent of both sides of the 
House when they see the measure, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Will the hon. gentleman let me 
ask him a question? I understood the hon. Secretary of 
State to say that it would take ten months to print these 
lists.The hon. gentleman knows that, as the law now 
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stands, the printing goes on simultaneously all over the 
country in each electoral district. Now, under this propo- 
sition ten months will be occupied in the printing of the 
lists, and twelve months will pass by before a list can be 
revised—at all events before some of them can be—so that 
lists will be in operation in some counties a year before 
they are in others. Will the hon. gentleman tell us how he 
proposes to get over that difficulty ? because he must see 
that il is a serious one, Our experience shows that ten per 
cept. of the old voters go off, and ten per cent. of new voters 
come on every year. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Not five per ceat, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). A good deal more than ten per 
cent. in some cases, 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. I am speaking of the average. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). [am speaking of the average 
too. I would ask the hon. gentleman how he proposes to 
overcome that difficulty ? 


Sir John A. MACDONALD. The system is understood. 
The lists are settled by the revising officers. The printing 
of the lists will take considerable time, no doubt. {[ rather 
think my hon, friend has exaggerated the time. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU, 
men ten months to do the work, but it will be done ina 
shorter time. 


Sir JOHN A.MACDONALD. You can easily get the 
necessary number of men to print the lists. When they 
are once printed they are stereotyped, so that when a list 
has to be revised, the names to be taken off are picked out, 
and the names to be added are put in the form; and that 
will take hardly any time. An enormous saving will be 
effected by having the lists stereotyped, and having them 
altered from year to year when the revising officers make 
their returns. 


Mr, CHAPLEAU. I may perhaps be allowed to make a 
suggestion, which if accepted may greatly shorten the 
debate on this Bill whea it comes to be considered. I would 
invite those hon. gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
who would wish to see practically the simpis manner in 
which these lists are going to be printed, as well as the 
cheapness and regularity of the system, to go to the printing 
office, where the Superintendent of Printing told me he 
would be ready not only to give explanations of the system, 
but to show hon. members, especially those connected with 
printing establishments, its practical operation. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman says it 
will take thirty or forty men ten months to prepare the 
lists, so that at any rate one-half of the voters’ lists used in 
a general election would be those of a prior year, and all 
the Government would have to do to carry an election 
would be to find whether a particular list was favorable, or 
unfavorable, and to get the lists changed in the order to 
suit them. 


Mr.CHAPLEAU. My hon. friend does not understand 
one thing. When the lists are all prepared, let us say that 
there is about ten per cent. to be added in the revision. 
That would be ten per cent. of ten months; and it would 
take one month when ready, as they will be in three or 
four months from now to make the corrections. At every 
revision, not more than one month wou!d be required to 
make the corrections. My hon. friend will say it is not 
right to have that delay, but as every district will not be 
prepared at the same time, the Superintendent of Printing 
stakes his reputation that not a single constituency will 
have to wait a single day for its lists, unless the revising 
officers delay them on purpose. ; 


I said it would take about thirty | 
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Mr. LAURIER. The hon. gentleman said it would 
take ten months to make 215 lists. 


Mr. CHAPLEAU. Those are the lists we are now 
making, but when printed the type will remain standing. 
Motion agreed to. 


IN COMMITTEE—THIRD READINGS, 


Bill (No. 69) to confirm a mortgage given by the 
Central Railway Company to the Central Trust Company 
of New York, to secure an issue of debentures.—(Mr. 
Weldon, St. John.) 


Bill (No. 84) respecting the Thousand Islands Rail- 
way Company,—(Mr. Taylor.) 

Bill (No. 96) to incorporate the Belleville and Lake 
Nipissing Railway Company (from the Senate).—(Mr. 
Corby.) 


SECOND READINGS. 


Bill (No, 107) respecting the York Farmers’ Colonisation 
Company.—(Mr. McCulla.) 


Bill (No. 114) To amend the several Acts relating to the 
Board of Trade of the city of Toronto.—(Mr, Small.) 


RIMOUSKI CUSTOMS COLLECTOR. 


Mr. FISET asked, Whether it is to the knowledge of the 
Government that Mr. J, A. Martin, Collector of Customs at 
the port of Rimouski, is a trader, carrying on business at 
the present time? If so, whether it intends to take any 
action in the matter ? 


Mr. BOWELL. The Government hag lately been in- 
formed that Mr. Martin, the Collector of Qustoms at the 
port of Rimouski has been carrying on a trading business, 
That will be investigated, and if it is correct, he will be 
called upon to give up business or to resign his position. 


CAPE BRETON RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, 


Mr, CAMERON asked, Whether the Government intends 
to adopt means to compel the sureties of Sims & Slater, 
contractors on the Hastern Section of the Cave Breton 
Railway, to pay laborers and others who were employed 
by the said Sims & Slater on the construction of that 
section of railway ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Any legal means the Gov- 
ernment may have to get these matters settled, of course 
the Government will take. 


TRAVAUX PUBLICS DANS LE COMTE DE 
RIMOUSKI, 


M. FISET: Le gouvernement a-t-il dépensé dans le cours 
de )’été dernier, les montants votés 4 la derniére session et 
mentionnés a la page 55 du budget pour l'année finissant 
le 30 juin 1888, savoir: Matane—achévement du brise-lame, 
$500,00 ; jetée du Bic—achévement, $780,00; Riviére- 
Blancho—réparations, $2,000,00 ; Riviére-Rimouski, $1,000,- 
0U? Si non, quelles sont les raisons qui ont empéché le 
gouvernement d’employer les montants ainsi votés pour les 
réparations et améliorations ci-dessus énoncées ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: L’honorable député a fait 
erreur dans la colonne des items qui ont 6té votés pour |’an- 
née 1888. S’il référe de nouveau aux estimés de |’an der- 
nier, il verra que les items qu'il mentionne ont été votés 

our l’année précédente, et qu’ils ont été dépensés durant 
‘année précédente, 


QUAI DE MATANE ET DE LA RIVIERE BLANCHE. 


M. FISET: Le gouvernement se propose-t-il de mettre 
dans les estimations supplémentaires les montants néces- 
saires pour la réparation du quai de Matane et de la riviére 
Blanche, de méme que pour l’achévement de la jotée du Bic 
et l’amélioration de la riviére Rimouski? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN: Je ne suis pas capable de 
répondre 4 l’honorable député dans le moment, Les esti- 
més supplémentaires, aussitét qu’ils seront devant la Cham- 
bre lui donneront la réponse a cette question. 


CONTRACT OF MESSRS. ISBESTER AND REID. 


Mr. CAMERON asked, Whether the Government have 
reasonable ground to believe that Messrs. Isbester & Reid 
will have their contract finished before the expiration of the 
time limited by their coatract ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. All I can say to the hon. 
gentleman is that we hope these contractors will finish their 
work before the time fixed by their contract. 


PILOTAGE AT NORTH SYDNEY. 


Mr. DAVIES asked, Have the pilotage authorities for the 
port of North Sydney, Cape Breton, made the yearly re- 
turns required of them by the Pilotage Act of 1873? Has 
the Government taken any, and what steps, to ascertain if 
the superannuation fund has been, and is now being proper- 
ly administered by the raid pilotage authorities? Has any 
security becn taken from such pilotage authorities, or any 
of their officials. for the proper distribution of such fund? 


Mr. FOSTER. There is no pilotage authority for North 
Sydney. That is included in the general pilotage authority 
of Sydney. I do not know that any superannuation fund has 
been established, but I think there is a fund for the widows 
of pilots, as I find some itoms in the accounts for that pur- 
pose. No security has been taken for the distribution of 
such fund; it does not appear to be required. I will further 
look into the matter, 


OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr, LANGELIER (Quebec Centre) moved for: 


Copies of all notices calling for tenders, and of all tenders received, 
for an improved postal service across the Atlantic; and, also, for 
copies of all correspondence or documents respecting the said service. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I must ask the hon. gentle- 
man to withdraw this motion, because it would not bein 
the interest of the public service that these papers should 
be laid before the House at present. 


Mr. LANGELIER (Quebce Centre). Am I to under- 
stand that the Government propose to take some action in 
the matter during the coming summer, or is it proposed to 
leave the service as itis? The object of my motion was to 
obtain some information in which the public at large and 
people of Quebec in particular, are greatly interested, that 
is to say, when we can expect to get an improved postal 
service on the Atlantic, Sometime ago rumors were pub- 
lished in the newspapors that the Government were to 
enter into a contract with a certain company for 
an improved mail service; while not more than a 
week or two ago, the papers published rumors that 
the Government did not intend to do anything 
this year, that they intended to leave matters as they are, 
This matter has been pending for a long time; itis within 
the recollection of those who have been members of this 
House since 1885, that there has ever since been a question 
of having such improved mail service. The Government 
proposed to give a new contract to the Allan Steamship 
Company. The members on this side of the House op- 
posed the renewal of the contract, We all agreed that it 
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would be better to pay a little more, and get an additional 
service than to pay even a comparatively small sum and 
get no service at all. This isa very pressing matter in- 
deed, and a deputation came from Quebec to Ottawa to 
interview the Government regarding it a short time before 
the Session. At the present time we are paying for a mail 
service to Kurope, and our own peopledo not avail them- 
selves of the mail steamers which are subsidised by the 
Government. i consider that itis an injustice to other 
steamship lines which ply between Quebec or Montreal 
and Kurope, that one particular company should be singled 
out and favored by getting a subsidy for doing a service 
which is considered so inferior to the lines plying between 
New York and Hurope, that even our own merchants 
scarcely use the line from Quebec at all. Kvery winter I 
see our merchants leaving Quebec to go to New York, 
and taking the Inman or Cunard steamers, or oven 
the French steamers, to go to Kurope. This is very 
much to be regretted, and I consider it is a waste 
of money to this country to be subsidising any line unless 
it is sufficiently well equipped to take our own people to 
Europe, and even people from the United States. I regret 
very much that the Government do not intend to give this 
information to the House, not even to say when they will 
be able to give that service. Ido think there could be no 
objection to laying before the House the tenders that have 
been sent in, I understand there are only two or three; 
some of these tenders seem to be what we call in French a 
sécret de polichinelle, that is a secret that every one knows, 
It is known that one or two tenders have been sent in, and 
also, almost the exact amount, and the terms of each tender, 
are known generally by those who are engaged in that 
business, It is very desirable that the Government should 
be in a pozition to give us more precise information on the 
subject, a subject of the greatest interest to the publie at 
large. In the meantime, while we do not get that im- 
proved service, we are going on wasting money that is 
being paid to an insufficient service, to the detriment of 
other lines which get no subsidy. 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. [stated just now why we 
could not bring these papors before the House. I will ask 
the hon, gentleman to be kind enough to renéw his question 
and his remarks when the Supplementary Hstimates are dis- 
cussed, on the item relative to mail service on the Atlantic. 
That will give him an opportunity of bringing up the sub- 
ject again, and then the Minister who has special charge 
of that matter will be here, and will be able to give him all 
the information that the House can desire, 


CUSTOMS SKIZURES AT QUEBEC. 
Mr. LANGELIER (Quebec Centre) moved for: 


Copies of all correspondence, Orders in Council, reports, papers and 
. documents touching the seizure made on F. O. Vallerand, at Quebec. 
He said: I should like these papers to be brought down as soon 
as possible. I know the facts regarding the case of Mr. Valle- 
rand very well, but I desire to know the facts relating to 
the seizure connected with Mr. Levi, which was a more im- 
portant ono. In the one case that of Mr. Levi, the goods 
seized were returned ; in the othor case, that of Mr. Valle- 
rand, they wore not returned. Tho caso of Mr. Vallerand 
was that of goods seized on account of an error committed 
by a clerk and done in good faith. In the case of Mr. Levi 
it was a seizure of diamonds and precious stones, After 
some time the goods were returned, and I do not know 
whether he was compelled to pay a fine. I should like to 
see the papers in those cases, not only for myself, bat for 
the information of a great many people of Quebec, espocially 
in order to seo what particular ground existed for returning 
the goods in the case of Mr, Levi, and not returning them 
in the case of Mr. Vallerand, Mr, Vallerand isa most re- | 
Mr, LanGELizr (Quebec Centre.) 
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spectable merchant in the city of Quebec, and I understand 
the whole trouble arose owing to a mistake, and a very in- 
excusable mistake, made by a clerk, On the other hand, 
Mr. Levi was a stranger who came into the country having 
a large quantity of precious stones, 1 am told, of the value 
of $10,0V0 or $12,000, in his trunk. They were seized, 
but were returned after a short time. Why they were re- 
turned, it ia impossible to jadge, but I should like to see the 
papers in order to see the reasons assigned. 


Mr. BOWELL. There is no objection to the papers in 
connection with both seizures being laid before the House. 
In the case of Mr, Vallerand the seizure arose from the fact 
of there having been an enclosure in a package not mention- 
ed in the invoice, and if the hon. gentleman will refer to 
the law he will find that in such a case the goods are abso- 
lutely forfeited and there is no discretion left to the depart- 
ment. Mr. Vallerand was treated in precisely the same 
manner as all other importers, quite 28 respectable as he 
is, are treated. I have no doubt as to the respectability of 
that gentleman ; bat in all cases of that kind where the law 
is positive the importers are treated alike. As to the 
seizure of diamonds from Mr. Levi, I think, when the papers 
are laid before the House, the hon, gentleman will see that 
where the Minister of the department has some discretion 
in dealing with the case, the decision was of an equitable 
character. He not only had to pay the duty, but penalties 
were imposed in addition. Ido not desire to go into the 
facts, because the hon. gentleman will be much better satis- 
fied when he reads all the papers and the decision of the 


department which contains the reasons for the conclusion ° 


arrived at, 


Mr. LANGELIER (Quebec Centre), I do not dispute 
that the law is as stated by the Minister of Customs; but, 
if the law is such, it is a very bad law and should be 
amended as soon as possible. Here we have the cases of 
two men; in one a seizure occurred from a package, and a 
very unimportant package, being enclosed in another pack- 
age and omitted from an invoice, all of which was done in 
good faith; in the other case it was that of a man who had 
no invoice, but who concealed goods in his trunk, which 
goods proved to be of very large value, I am informed not 
less than $.0,000 or $12,000 atleast. Those precious stones 
were seized but returhed. He was a stranger, and visited 
Quebec with those stones in his trunk evidently for the pur- 
pose of selling them to the trade. I repeat that I do not 
say the interpretation of the laws laid down by the Minister 
is incorrect, but I say that it is evidently a very bad law 
and should be altered. 


Mr. BOWELL. Ido not admit that the clause is a bad 
one. It is more moderate now than it was when the hon. 
gentleman’s friends were in power, and when they consoli- 
dated the law. Idid modify it once. Ido not think, in 
the interests of trade, it should be modified again; but it 
would have been just as well if the hon. gentleman had 
waited uutil he had obtained the papers before be expressed 
the opinion he has given in regard to the diamonds, be- 
cause one would be ted to the conclusion from his remarks 
that the two cases were analagous. The diamonds were 
not brought in as the hon. gentleman has said. I will not 
discuss the question, but will simply say that the informa- 
tion he has received is not strictly accurate. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THH COLONIES, 


Mr, MARSHALL moved : 


That the establishment of mutually favorable trade relations between 
Great Britain and her colonies would benefit the agricultural, mining, 
lumbering and other industries of the latter and would strengthen the 
Empire by building up its dependencies, and that the Government 
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should ask the other Oolonial Governments to join in approaching the 
Imperial Government with a view to obtaining such an agreement. 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr, Speaker, in moving a resolution 
for the first time in this House, and having taken part in 


-none of the debates or proceedings heretofore, I do not in- 


tend to occupy your time for more than a few minutes on 
this occasion, as I should like to hear hon. members on both 
sides of this House express their views on this, what I con- 
sider a very important question. My object in moving this 
resolution at this Session is, because I think the time has 
come when the attention of this House should be drawn to 
the advisability of extending our trade relations between 
Great Britain and Canada, whereby the natural products of 
our country should have the preference in the British mar- 
ket to that of foreign nations or other countries other than 
her colonies. During the recent debate on unrestricted 
reciprocity between Canada and the United States in this 
House, it was admitted on all sides that we should seek the 
British market for our natural products, and that fact has 
already been established, because there has not been an 
hon. member on the opposite side of the House, or on this 
side either, who has not forcibly laid that principle before 
the House, and spoken in support of it. They have 
all admicted that the British market is the market which 
rules the prices of our surplus products not only of our own 
country but also of the United States, and all the world. 
Sir, I have been asked by hon, members since making this 
notice of motion when I intended bringing my Imperial 
Federation resolution forward. Now, Sir, I want to say for 
the information of hon. members that Ido not belong to 
the Imperial Federation League myself, nor neither does 
my resolution. This subject has been prominently in my 
mind for some time past, long before I had the honor of 
occupying a seat in this House, and perhaps more naturally 
80 because being intimately and practically connected with 
the class of people who would be more directly benefited 
by such resolutions than any other class of people in Can- 
ada, and upon whom I consider, and I think this House 
considers, by the voices in the past, that upon them depends 
the welfare and prosperity of this country of ours, and that 
is the farming and agricultural classes, and it is in their 
interests that [have been prompted to move in the matter, 
for when they are benefitted or prospsrous the country 
naturally must be also. But, Sir, as a Canadian, I do not 
propose to go to the mother country hat-in-hand, as the 
saying is, to ask a favor off her specially for Canada, 
I hope while in this House or out of it I will 
always in my humble way uphold the dignity of 
Canada, I do not propose to ask England to do 
anything that would be an injury to herself or her people. 
What I ask for is a policy of trade relations by which 
mutual advantages would be secured in the exchange of 
our natural and manufactured preducts, as I do not propose, 
of course, to seek any advantages from Hngland without 
giving her something in return. The object of the resolu- 
tion is that we shall have more extended trade relations 
between Canada and Great Britain, whereby some mutual 
agreement may be arrived at beneficial to both countries, 
and extended trade relations with our sister colonies. 
When I propose that Great Britain and Canada, as_ well as 
all the colonies, should be more closely connected, I do not 
expect that Great Britain will concede specially favorably 
to us, nor dol askit. ButIdo think thatif the mother 
country makes a concession on behalf of the colonies that 
they will give her something in return, when we re- 
member that such a policy in the Empire will give our 
people a market with a population of over 320,000,000 
instead of having a market of 60,000,000, as _ pro- 
posed by unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States—the people with whom we have to prin- 
cipally compete in the British market. It may 
be said in answer to this proposition that it is all very well 
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to make a suggestion of this kind, but that England, after 
adopting her free trade policy for the benefit of her people, 
will not go back to her old barbarism, or as some people 
say, of protection, or adopt a protective policy in tavor of 
her colonies. That may be the case, but England’s relations 
with her colonies have been very much changed since free 
trade was first agitated and adopted as the policy of Great 
Britain, The free trade policy was first agitated in 1838, 
or about fifty years ago, and let me ask hon. gentlemen 
what the position of the North American colonies at that 
time was and what it is now? Take, for instance, our own 
country. Atthat time it was almost unknown to Eng- 
land except as a country of forest and snow, and we are in 
a position to-day that if our great wheai fields of the North- 
West and Manitoba were under cultivation they would 
supply the British markets with wheat by themselves. I 
should like very much that the Government of the country 
should take whatever steps may be necessary to bring 
about such a trade policy, as I do not intend to let this 
matter rest until some such result has been arrived at. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, before you declare 
the motion carried I desire to say a few words in support 
of it. The motion is very similar in purpose to the one I 
had the honor of placing upon the Order paper and which 
I am afraid there will ba no opportunity of moving during 
the present Sesssion. I have given notice that I would 
move: 

‘That it would be in the best interests of the Dominion that such 

changes should be sought for in the trade relations between the United 
Kingdom and Canada as would give to Canada advantages in the mar- 
kets of the Mother Country not allowed to Foreign States, Canada 
being willing for such privilegesto discrininate in her markets in favor 
of Great Britain and Ireland, due regard being had to the policy 
adopted in 1879 for the purpose of fostering the various interests and 
industries of the Dominion, and to the financial necessities of the 
Dominion.’ 
The motion which my hon. friend has jast proposed is one 
upon somewhat the same lines. At all events it cannot be 
said that the motion which I have just read is not germane 
to the general purpose of that resolution, I undertook, Sir, 
at a public meeting that was held in the city of Toronto, 
to bring this subject before the House this Session, and I 
am very glad that I have this opportunity of doing so. 
Not that I at all assume that the House is prepared to come 
to any decision on it this Session, but it is proper, I think, 
that the matter should be considered, and the arguments — 
as I believe, the irresistible arguments—in favor of this 
policy should be known, should be weighed, should be con- 
sidered. Ido not—I may as well disclaim at the outset—I do 
not at all admit that what we know as the National Policy 
has been a failure. I do not at all desire to join the band— 
which is sufficiently large in my view, and perhaps a little 
too large,on the other side--of those who are always proclaim- 
ing,and seem to take a delight in doing so,that the people of 
this country are in a worse condition than the people of 
other lands. On the contrary, Sir, I believe that on inves- 
tigation, the condition of our people will compare favorably 
with that of any other people who are known to us, or any 
other people we are brought in contact with ; and I think, 
Sir, it will be found that the policy which we adopted here, 
and which the country has twice since ratified by a very 
large vote, has been on the whole beneficial, and that what- 
ever we may be now said to be laboring under is not at all 
attributable to the policy of protection, or the policy known 
as the National Policy, but to causes over which we in this 
Parliament have no more control than the people of Great 
Britain or the people of the United States. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Flies on tho wheel. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. The hon. gentleman reminds us of 
remark of the financial critic of the Opposition. I do 
not know that it is particularly apposite tothe point I am 
making, but, at all events, itis always well to remember 
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that that was the policy of hon. gentlemen opposite. 
Whether they have forgotten or would like to forget that 
policy, and adopt more active measures for the promotion 
of the interests of the country, it is for them and not for 
me to say. Now, let me deal with one large class of people 
in this country—the largest class—the farmers and the 
farming community. We hear a good deal about the 
manufacturing industries of the country, and I think we 
do not, perhaps, think any more of them than the great 
importance of those industries demands. I think we all, 
or the mostof us, at all events, are of opinion that if Cana- 
da is ever to attain to that position in the councils of the 
world that we believe she is entitled to, it cannot be by the 
promotion and fostering of one industry alone, but that the 
best results are to be obtained by the promotion and foster- 
ing of various industries, and the affording of opportunities 
to the sons of toil and the people in different branches of 
life. Therefore I do not at all desire to say that the manu- 
facturing industries of this country, and those engaged in 
them, are not entitled to every consideration, But we can- 
not and ought not to lose sight of the fact that the largest 
proportion of the laboring classes and the toiling millions 
in this country are engaged in tilling the soil; and those 
people are entitled to have at the hands of this Par- 
liament full consideration of their wants and aspirations, 
and all that this Parliament can do to afford them the best 
market for their produce. It is because I think, Sir, that 
the policy of hon, gentlemen opposite is exactly in the 
wrong direction—because I believe the policy which has 
been announced here on the other side of the House, and so 
persistenly fought for during a large portion of the Session, 
would not be giving to the farmers of this country that 
which they demand, a better market, that I ventured to 
put the notice on the paper to which I have referred, and 
that I venture here to make some observations in sup- 
port of that notice. When we are asked to throw open 
the market of sixty or sixty-five millions of people, 
and when we are told in general terms that that 
would be a great boon to the four or five million people 
in this country, we ought naturally to enquire—and we 
should be unworthy of our position here if we did not carry 
our investigation at least that far—what is the market for 
our farmers which is sought to be obtained by that policy? 
Why, Sir, we are competitors in the great market of the 
would. Our surplus products go to the English market, as 
do the surplus products, to a very much larger extent, of 
the people on the other side of the line. They are pro- 
ducers of corn as we are producers of corn; they are produ- 
cers of cattle as we are ; andif we look to the trade returns, 
_of which we have ample store, and which are opened to us 
all, we shall find that the great market for both countries, 
as for the whole of this continent, is the British market; 
and if by any means we can obtain in the British market a 
more favorable return for our products than is permitted 
to other countries, that certainly would be a wiser policy 
than, as has several times been said, to send our coals to 
Newcastle, to send our products to mix with the mass 
of the products of the United States, where we could not 
expect to get a better price. Now, let us see whether these 
“ few observations, which are merely introductory to what I 
intend further on to draw the attention of the House to, are 
not borne out by the statistics which are open tous. [s the 
Canadian farmer, according to the knowledge we have— 
and unfortunately that knowledge is confined mainly, if 
not entirely, to the statistics in the Province of Ontario— 
any better off to-day than the farmer of the United States? 
Whether you look at the quantity he produces or at the 
price he realises, I venture to say that no hon, gentleman 
can consult the statistics of the United States without be- 
ing perfectly and clearly satisfied that the farmer of Ontario 
at all events—and I do not know why the same remark 


should not apply to other parts of the Dominion—is better 
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off, both as to the quantity he produces and the price he 
realises, than is the farmer in the United States. Now, 
Sir, I desire to prove—and I have the statistics here which 
I think will enable me to prove to the satisfaction of all 


who desire to realise the tiue position—that that is the 


position of the farmers of Canada at this moment. Whether 
you take, Sir, wheat, or barley, or oats, or rye, or corn even, 
or hay, or potatoes—taking each and all of these articles, I 
find that the following may be said to be the 
net results: In the great article of production in 
the Province from which 1 come, an article which 
in the near future we all hope is to be produced in the 


great North-West in still greater and ever increasing — 


quantities, it will be found that the average production per 
acre, as well as the price realised, are in favor of the Ontario 
farmer, and I believe to the same extent in favor of the 
farmers in those portions of the Dominion in which those 
cereals are grown. Now, I have taken the returns of fall 
wheat for two years; but an examination for a series of 
years will lead to the same result and perhaps one more 
tavorable to the Canadian farmer. Take fall wheat for the 
years 1885 and 1886, and I find the net result has been as 
follows: The average price has been 774 cents per bushel 
in the Province of Ontario, and the average product has 
been 22'04 bushels per acre. During the same period in the 
United States, the average price was 72 instead of 77 cents, 
and the product 11:04 as compared with 22:4. The net 
return, therefore, so far as that part of that product is con- 
cerned, shows that the yield per acre in the Province of 
Ontario has been 9°17 in favor of the Canadian as compared 
with the American farmer. That result alone, if it is borne 
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out by reference to the other figures which I propose to . 


give, ought not to dishearten us, but ought to rather en- 
courage us, and to show that we are not, as my hon. friends 
opposite so often preach we are going to ruin. 


in Ontario averaged—hon. gentlemen will understand 
that the average includes the barley not quite suf- 
ficiently good for export or for use by our brewers and also 
that which is fit for export and fit for use by our domestic 
manufacturers—53 2 cents and the average product 27°1. 
On the other side of the line the average price was 56 
cents, but theaverage product was only 22; and the dif- 
ference, again in favor of the Ontario farmer, is $2.11 per 
acre. So in oats, the difference is $3.70 per acre, the 
quantity grown in Ontario being an average of 36 bushels 
per acre compared with 26 bushels on the other side of the 
line, and the price in Ontario being 31°7 as against 291 on 
the other side of the line. Therefore, both in quantity and 
in price, the average is in favor of the home farmer. In 
rye, the product is not very large in either country; but 
such as it is, the quantity with us is 16:2 bushels per acre 
as compared with 12 on the other side, or 25 per cent, more 
in our favor, and the price with us is 53 cents while 
that on the other side 
upon the whole a result favorable to us to the extent 
of $1.20 per acre compared with the other side. I cannot 


make any comparison with regard to peas, because they 


do not appear to be grown to any considerable extent on 
the other side. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, but the result appears to be 
reasonably satisfactory, so far as our farmers are concerned, 
$28.20 per acre. Take in corn, of course our product is 
not very large. It is confined, so far as [ know, to that part 
of Ontario which is in the neighborhood of the Detroit 
river, but our product is 264 bushels per acre to 24 on the 
other side, and the price 27 cents on our side against 24 on 
the other side, the result being favorable to our farmers to 
the extent of $10 per acre. Now, hay is grown on both 
sides; and although the Americans import hay from us 
and pay the duty, their importation is but for local pur- 
poses. Taking the genoral result, I find that the price 


Take 
barley, the price of barley during these two years 


I do not find them in the report of the — 


is but 52 cents, showing — 
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during these two years’ in Ontario averaged $9.77 a ton 
and on the other side averaged $8.11 a ton, showing a dif- 
ference in favor of the Canadians of $1.56 per ton; and 
the product was $1.39 in Canada compared with $1.22 on 
the other side, the net result being $3.13 in favor of the 
Canadian side. Take potatoes, this is the original home of 
the potatoes. 


Mr, CASEY. No, that is in Ireland, 


Mr. McCARTHY. No, that is a mistake of my hon. 
friend. The home of the potato is here, and it shows this 
result: The price during during the two years was 43 cents 
in Ontario, and on the other side, 44.7 per bushel. And the 
average product here 123 bushels to the acre compared 
with 77 bushels on the other side, the difference in value in 
our favor being the enormous sum per acre of $2440. So, 
whatever article you take that we grow and compare it 
with a similar article on the other side of the line, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that a value of the farmer of his labor 
is greater on this side than itison the other, It may well be 
said that am comparing one particular province, perhaps 
the richest partof the Dominion, with the whole of the 
United States, and that the comparison in that respect is 
not fair. I understand perfectly well that my argument is 
open to that objection, and the objection is so obvious that it 
has occurred to my hon. friend from Elgin (Mr. Casey) as 
well as the others. Surely those hon. gentlemen will not 
Say itis an unfair comparison to compare Ontario with 
Michigan or with the State of New York. I 
invite a comparison between these two neighboring 
States and Ontario, and I maintain it will be found, al- 
though not so largely in our favor as the total result by 
the figures I have already given would indicate, that 
the result is in favor of the Canadian farmer. Take, for 
instance, wheat, the value in Ontario as I have already said 
per acre is $20. In Michigan it is $16.17, and in the State 
of New York $14.76. Rye, $8.96 in Ontario, $6.67 in 
Michigan, $7.37 in New York. Oats $11.27 in Ontario, 
$7.71 in Michigan, $10.05 in New York, Barley $15,27 in 
Ontario, $13.98 in Michigan, $15.00 in New York. Pota- 
toes $54.27 in Ontario, $29.58 in Michigan, $25.00 in New 
York. Hay $14.12 in Ontario, $12.85 in Michigan, $13.39 in 
New York, Corn $17.86 in Ontario, $11.00 in Michigan, $17.00 
in New York. In fact, there is not a single article for the 
year 1885, of which the value tothe farmer was not greater 
in the Province of Ontario than it was in the neighboring 
States, according to the returns of Michigan and New York. 
I think that this is a satisfactory reason why I should not 
stand here representing an agricultural constituency, and 
pretend to think or to urge that our farmers are going to 
ruin as compared with those who occupy’ the 
same position on the other side of the line I 
think it is also a reason why I should not accept the 
policy which has been enunciated on the other side of the 
House, and in regard to which we are told that they have 
nailed their colors to the mast, which they are prepared to 
stand and fall by; and that affords an argument why I 
shall be found voting, as I trust I ever shall be found 
voting, against that policy. But I admit, while that is so, 
that if this House by any policy can improve the condition 
of the farmer, it is the bounden duty of this House to do 
so. I think, therefore, that, while I am not opposed 
in any sense or form to the policy that I have hitherto 
supported, while I am prepared to accept that policy with 
all its consequences, at the same time if it can be shown to 
us that we have yet another means which is quite con- 
sistent with that policy which we have adopted, and con- 
sistent with the protection which we have given to our 
infant manufactures, by which we can benefit our farmers, 
we are bound to adopt that means; we owe everything to 
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* the great producing people of this country, and we are 
bound to give effect to such apolicy, Therefore it is that 
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have ventured to propound the policy which I have 
mentioned, and which is expounded very largely, if not 
more widely, in the resolution which is now before the 
Chair. Undoubtedly, while the comparison, so far, is in 
favor of the Canadian farmer with the American farmer, 
while it is still more largely in his favor as compared with 
the English farmer, who, according to statistics, is on the 
high road to ruin, still we cannot forget or ignore the fact 
that the price of the cereals, which are suitable articles of 
export from this country, has been for some years past, 
and appears still to be, getting lower and lower, so that the 
farmer does uot get now for his product, although he gets 
more than his neighbor, as much as he did obtain some 
years ago, and particularly in the product of wheat. On 
the contrary, that article has been falling in the market so 
enormously that I will just mention one set of figures as 
showing the result of that falling off, which must strike us 
as being of great signification. The export from the United 
States of wheat and wheat flour alone in 1887, as compared 
with what it was five years before, has increased to an enor- 
mous extent, 1 think to the extent of over £15,000,000, The 
cost to the English consumer is no less than £5,000,000 
sterling more than it was five years ago. They have pur- 
chased from the American farmer wheat and wheat flour to 
the extent of £15,000,000 more than they did at the period 
which I have mentioned. Nothing can more illustrate the 
down grade which this great article of production on 
this continent has been taken in late years than that. 
Therefore it behoves us to take into consideration the ques- 
tion whether we might not restore to thefarmer the market 
he has lost in consequence of the enormous competition on 
the other side of the line. 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. Before entering on the next branch 
of the subject, I desire to disclaim all hostility to the great 
American Republic. The motion which I have mentioned, 
and the views I propose to state, are not grounded at all 
upon any desire to create feelings of hostility between this 
country and the neighboring Republic; but I believe that 
we ought to do here what they appear always to have done 
there, to make our trade relations with reference to our 
interests and the interests of the people we represent, 
without regard to the interests of that neighboring nation. 
I think we will best fulfil our duty if we endeavor, no matter 
what the subject may be in connection with trade, to put it 
in the best possible shape for the people of Canada, without 
haviog too much regard to the Acts, the policy, the possi- 
bilities, the expectations which we may have from a con- 
ciliatory policy on the part of the people on the other side | 
of the line. Perhaps in the past we have all been looking 
too much to Washington. Certainly we have been expect- 
ing more than we have ever obtained from them, and I 
think we are strong enough and able enough, and I think 
we will do better, to deal with that great trade question solely 
in regard to the wishes and wants of our own people, without 
regard to the policy which is pursued on the other side of the 
line. Now, we cannot, of course, discuss this question without. 
making some reference to the alternative proposition which 
has been made this session, and although I have no right, 
and I do not propose at all to transgress the rule, to make 
any reference in particular to the discussion which took 
place on that subject, nevertheless, the two policies are vir- 
tually antagonistic. Unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States, which it is admitted, involves the rearranga- 
ment of our tariff, not to suit our own wants, not to suit 
our own interest, butin order to prevent goods being 
imported through Canada, and thereby reaching the 
neighboring Republiic, That seems to bo practically and 
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honestly conceded. Then it appears to me that after all, 
call it what you will, unrestricted reciprocity is but com- 
mercial union thinly veiled; because, whether we are to 
make, by a joint arrangement, our tariff, which, in point of 
fact, would be having our tariff made for us by the people 
on the other side; or whether we are to make our tariff 
according to their wishes, and to bind ourselves to retain 
that tariff for a certain definite number of years, as in the 
reciprocity treaty ; whether we are to collate our revenue 
into one bulk and distribute it per capita, or in any other 
way that may be agreed upon, or to collect the 
revenue coming inio this country and to allow them to 
collect their revenue—all these, in the long run, 
amount to one and the same thing; and, as I say, I believe 
it is commercial union thinly veiled. Now that involves, 
Sir, as an immediate consequence, the disruption of the 
trade relations which exist between this and the mother 
country. It would cause us to say to the people of Great 
Britain: True it is, you have given us an open market; we 
have for years sent you our goods on free and equal terms, 
but the country to the south of us, which has denied us an 
open market, which has imposed a high rate of tariff upon 
our goods, which has done all that tariff regulations could 
do in order to impede our trade and to build themselves 
up at our expense,—because of that very policy, we are 
now prepared to take them to our bosom and to turn our 
_backs upon the old mother land. Now, not merely is that 
so, but it is a fact that cannot be denied, that the great 
bulk of our trade has been, and is, and is still more largely 
likely to be with Great Britain, than with the United 
States,—I speak more particularly of that portion of our 
products which the farmers have to export, the export of 
_agriculture in the broadest sense of that term. Let me 
just go over, very briefly, a few figures upon that 
subject. For the last five years I find that our exports 
to Great Britaim—I do not take five years because 
it brings out any special result; I believe the same result 
will be found for any other period that may be selected— 
but I will take the five years from 183 to 1887, and I find 
the amount of our agricultural products exported to the 
mother country amounted to $114,000,000 odd, or an aver- 
age of nearly $23,000,000 for the five years. During the 
same period our exports of the same products to the United 
States amounted to the sum of $28,000,000 or an average 
of something over $15,500,000. I do not wish to trouble 
the House with the exact figures; the general result is 
quite sufficient for the purpose of my argument, Now, 
then, the total of these exports of agricultural products for 
that period came to the large sum of $192,000,000; or in 
the ratio of 23 to Great Britain, and 154 to the United 
States. When we examine, for that period, the proportions 
we must be more convinced that our trade is growing with 
one country while it is falling off with the other—if not 
falling off, it is certainly not increasing. In 1883, the 
ratio was 224 to 1:4; in 1884, 20 to 183; in 1885, 24to 15; 
in 1886, 224 to 154; in the last year of which we have re- 
turns, 27‘7 to 15:2, the largest export of any year, and 
the largest proportion to Great Britain. Now, it would be 
a policy of madness, as it appears to me, if we, at this 
stage, should say to the people of Great Britain, who are 
the great purchasers of our goods, we propose to increase 
our tariff in such a way that not only can goods come in 
here intended for the United States, but that the large 
imports which we are now taking from you, must be very 
greatly diminished, because the result of unrestricted reci- 
procity or commercial union, would be that, to a large 
extent, these goods would be purchased from the neighbor- 
ing Republic. That course, [ say, is not unattended with 
danger in a commercial sense; that course would be fol- 
lowed, I believe, very promptly, by scheduling Canada, 
and preventing us from doing that which we have hitherto 
done, when we have been enabled to export cattle alive to 
Mr, MoCarruy, 
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the mother country. No greater blow could be struck at 
the prosperity of the farmer, in my humble judgment, if 
that growing industry—because it is a growing industry, 
one which has attained enormous proportions within recent 
years—nothing could give us so fatal a stab as that the 
English people should place Canada upon the schedule, and 
put us in the came position, in that regard, as the United 
States. We all know the trouble that our High Commie- 
sioner, the present Minister of Finance, had in England 
not many years ago, to prevent that untoward re- 
sult. We all know the jealousy of the hard-run 
English and Irish farmer against importations of cat- 
tle from a colony like Canada, that does not give 
any advantages whatever to Britain in our markets; but if 
we were to raise our tariff, no one can pretend with any 
show of reason that the English people would not be per- 
fectly justified in scheduling us, and treating us, in that 
sense, as a hostile people, so far as tariff relations were 
concerned, Not only would that be so, but if we do not 
deal with them, if we do not purchase from them, we cannot 
ship our goods to them with advantage. The very ships 
that now go there to carry our wheat, come back laden 
with their goods. But destroy our trade with them, and 
we would see repeated the complaint made in respect to 
Maritime Province vessels that go to Boston without any 
return cargo. Thatitself would tend to drive our grain 
and our produce away from the ports of Montreal and 
Halifax, where we have been spending money and doing 
all we can, with the highest patriotic efforts, in order to 
build up those ports and these sea-ways, for it would be 
driving our goods away towards the ports of the United 
States. So, whatever way it is looked at, it appears to me 
it is a policy that must be attended with the greatest disad- 
vantages to this country. Now, what is our position in the 
English market? 
possibly get there; we have got absolute free trade, 
right to take our goodsin there. We get that just as all 
other countries in the world get it, not because we are a 
colony, not because we are a British possession, but because 
it is the policy of that country to receive goods on those 
terms from all parts of the world, so that they may buy in 
the cheapest market, even although they may be compelled, 
possibly, to sell in the dearest, and if that is true, if that be 
the unalterable policy of that country, then there might be 
some justification for the argument uced on the other sida 
of the House; although, Sir, it does appear to me that if 
nations are to deal in the same way that people deal with 
one another, it is a strange way of showing our gratitude 
for all that has been done for this country in the past, by 
the open market that has been given to us, to take the first 
opportunity of building up a country to the south of us 
which has denied us that market in every possible way. 
Why, Sir, to me it is most astonishing tbat the free traders 
in this House, those who have preached free trade so long 
in this country, should have this as the culmination of their 
policy, that the country which has denied us free trade, which 
has built itself up by protection, is to reap a reward from 
this country, which my hon. friends opposite have all 
along contended should have adopted free trade. 
I fancy that gentlemen on the other side of the line, the 
great statesmen who inaugurated the policy of protection, 
would if they lived to see this day have reason indeed to 
be proud of their policy and of its results. They would be 
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It is said we have got all we can — 


able to say: Here is part of the British Empire, a part of 


that great country which has nailed its colors to the mast 
so far as free trade is concerned, and we are a country which 
has adopted the opposite policy of protection, That policy of 
protection of building up our own manufactures, making and 
creating a market for cur home industry, has been attended 
with such marvellous results that Canada is knocking at our 
door, desirous of obtaining the great advantages of the 
protective country, end is willing to give equal terms to 


—— 
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the United States that she gives to Great Britain. I do not 
think it is possible in any event that so disastrous a policy 
as that is likely to prevail. But I aw prepared to establish 
that we have a market in England for everything we 
produce, that no matter what may happen that market is 
open to us, and I think I shall be able to satisfy this House 
that there is good ground to believe and strong ground to 
hope that there is a party in England which favors the 
giving of advantages in the English market to the colonies, 
and that this opinion will before very long prevail. Hon. 
gentlemen may say that it is an impossibility. Hon. 
gentlemen may say: What evidence have you of such a 
result? In the first place, let me point out what the 
result would be. I have given the figures of our exports 
of farm produce to England for the past five years. I ask 
this House, is there any member in it prepared to vote 
against the proposition that will give to us a preference in 
the English market of 10 per cent. or any other per- 
centage, no matter how small, upon the agricultural pro- 
ducts of this country? Is any person prepared to say that 
that would not be a policy advantageous to the people of 
Canada? Isee my hon. friend who is distinguished of 
course as a free trader, Mr. Mills (Bothwell) laughs at the 
very notion that the English people would do such a sui- 
cidal act, in his judgment; but, if he will pardon me, I will 
come back to that point afterwards, and I will simply say 
now that there is a strong probability, I will venture to say 
there is more than a strong probability,that as regards bread- 
stuffs Great Britain will be obliged to come to that point. I 
am at present dealing with the question whether it would 
be advantageous for us, if there is such a party there, if 
there is a party in England prepared to offer to the colonies, 
and this is Hngland’s greatest colony, advantages in her 
market which they would not afford to foreigners, a per- 
centage obtained by placing a duty against foreign products, 
thereby giving a substantial advantage in hor markets to 
Canada as well as to other parts of the Empire. I want to 
know if there is any person prepared to say that that policy 
would not be an advantage to the people of this country ? 
Why, take these very $25,000,000. Ten per cent, on that 
would be an advantage to our farmers of $2,500,000 more 
in addition to $25,000,000 already received. It would mean 
avery considerable sum per bushel to every farmer who 
produces any portion of the produce exported from this 
country ; and whatever may besaid about the other part 
of the question, Ido not think any hon. gentleman will 
deny that that at all events would be an advantage which 
we ought to be prepared to accept, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell.) What about the manafacturers? 


Mr, McCARTHY. I will give an answer to the hon. 
gentleman, although I propose to deal with that branch of 
the question a little later. I admit, and my resolution 
suggests it, and it is a point that has not been lost sight of 
by gentlemen who favor the policy, that manufacturers 
must be to a certain extent protected, and to a certain 
extent they must surrender in favor of the great farming 
population the extreme protection they possess at this 
moment, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. McCARTHY. I will deal with that point in a fow 
moments when I come to discuss that branch of the subject, 
We need not doubt that there isa market in England for 
all our products. When I say so I am aware that hon. 
members know perfectly well that England to-day is im- 
porting from the United States 60 per cent. of her bread- 
stuffs, 15 per cent. coming from India and but a very small 
proportion indeed from the remaining part of the Kmpire. 
There is no question but that there is an ample field for all 
we can raise or hope to raise in this country for the next 
thirty years in the English market, The same remark applies 


to horned cattle, to cheese, to everything we have to export, 
even to barley, which we send to the other side of the line ; 
there is not an article that our farmers have to export and 
which the country has to dispose of for which there is not an 
ample market in England, and that market can be obtained 
by excluding, in the differential manner I have mentioned, 
the exports of foreign countries. Whois in favor of this 
policy on the other side? I have been at some pains to 
follow the discussion and the thought in this particular and 
most interesting branch of politics to Canadians, because 
whatever else may be said of it I think we all must agree 
that if there is any large party in England willing to 
adopt that policy we should stretch out the right hand of 
fellowship to that party and do all that is poesible to support 
and astrengthen it. In 1879 the subject of fair trade, as it 
was known, was first broached, and the first discussion 
took place in the press and on platforms, and in 158! an 
organisation was formed, I will read the principles, or 
what we would call the platform of that organisation, 
showing as it does that from the earliest time the fair 
traders were in favor of giving advantages to Canada and 
the other colonies of the Empire in the markets of Great 
Britain. The first article of the platform was with respect 
to the formation of commercial treaties, It was suggested 
and urged at that time, and perhaps not improperly so, 
that some of the commercial treaties Great Britain had 
made would prevent her giving terms to her own depen- 
dencies thanshe was prepared to give to other countries 
with which she had made commercial treaties. The first 
article of the platform was in opposition to that policy, and 
for the discontinuance of it in the future. The second 
article of the platform was this: 


‘¢Tmports of raw materials for home industries free from every quarter 
in order that we may compete successfully in the sales of our manufac- 
tures.” 


The third article was that import duties should be placed 
upon the manufacturers of foreign states refusing to receive 
our manufactures into their markets free or on a fair ex- 
change, and article four, the one with which we were more 
immediately concerned, was as follows:— 


‘CA moderate duty to be levied on articles of food from foreign coun- 
tries, the same being admitted free from all parts of our Hmpire, in 
order ; 

‘¢1, To develop the resources of our own Empire, and to determine the 
flow of British capital, skill, and industry, henceforth into our own 
dominions, instead of into protective foreign states where it becomes a 
force commercially hostile to us. 

‘¢3. Thus to transfer the great fruit growing industries which we 
employ from protective foreign nations where tariff restrictions contract 
our export trade and diminish its value, to our own colonies and depen- 
dencies ; where, even now, without such preferential treatment, our 
labor products are in increasing demand, and are taken per head of the 
populations, in far greater proportion than those foreign states to which 
our food custom is now chiefly given.” 


That was the policy laid down by an organisation known 
as the Fair Trade League. That league is still in exis- 
tence, and before I am done I shall be able to show hon. 
gentlemen that the principles of the league have been 
adopted by the party that now rules in Great Britain, Bat 
there are some words to which, with the consent of the 
House, I venture to draw attention, written by one of the 
distinguished members of that league—a gentleman who 
occupied so high a position that he was afterwards ap- 
pointed one of the Royal Commission on the depression of 
trade—Mr, Farrar Ecroyd of Bradford. He wrote on this 
subject and his Jetters were afterwards circulated in pam- 
phlet form and to those letters I appeal for a full statement 
of the case. So full andso convincing is the statement 
that I venture to say no man can read them without feel- 
ing satisfied that the day of the triumph of the policy 
which he is in favor cannot be very long delayed. He 
divided the position of England into three periods and he 
said ; 
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“4, A period of almost unbounded prosperity, during which the na- 
tions from whom we purchased our supplies of food and raw materials, 
not having the means as yet of manufacturing for themselves, must, of 
necessity, take our productions in exchange. Daring this period, any 
protective duties they might levy would not affect us, and would only 
enhance the cost for themselves. 

“2. Transition. During which these nations, gradually increasing 
their own manufactures under the shelter of protective duties, should 
become more and more independent of ours; yet during which the 
increased prosperity of our home trade and the growth of markets in 
semi-civilised lands should suffice to maintain our prosperity. 

“3, A period of contradiction and difficulty, when—being obliged to 

import half the food of a dense and delicately organised population— 
we should find the nations excluding by hostile tariffs those products 
of our industry which are all we have to offer in exchange in the 
long run.’’ 
Now, look at the trade returns, and see if this gentleman’s 
statement of the position is not accurate? How has the 
course of trade been in England? Why, Sir, the imports 
from 1871 to 1885 from fo: eign countries, mainly although 
not altogether protective countries, have increased from 
£135,000,000 to £171,000,000. The exports from England 
to the United States, notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease of the population of that great country, have de- 
creased from £34,000,000 in 1871 to £21,000,000, or nearly 
£22,000,000 in 1885. The exports to Germany during the 
same period have decreased from £27,000,000 to £16,000,000. 
The writer pointedly asks, and the argument is irresistible 
and I venture to say it is unanswerable: If such is the 
result of protection in those countries, and I could have 
added France to the number, that we cannot trade with 
them, that they built up by their protective policy in- 
dustries in their own land, so that they ceased to buy 
from us, what will happen in England if Japan, China, 
Turkey and other countries, where there is no 
protective policy should adopt the same system and _ estab- 
lish the same industries in their midst?” ‘hat is the view 
that is presented by this gentleman, who is not merely a 
free trader but who is also a manufacturer. It is im- 
possible to have regard for what we know is going on in 
the world without seeing that the United States with its 
65,000,000 of people is now practically doing nearly all its 
own manufacturing. 


Mr. MULOCK. How much did they export last year 
from Great Britain ? 


Mr. MoCARTHY. I did not give last year, but in 1885 
it was twenty odd millions. 


Mr, MULOCK. Pounds sterling? 


Mr.McCARTHY. Yes. Compare that with £34,000,(00 
in 1871 and compare the population in 1871 with the popu- 
lation in 1885 and see how enormous the decrease per 
capita has been. Now that is not all. That is not the 
only force that is at work. The agricultural industry in 
England is absolutely in a state of bankruptcy, and I do 
not think that language is too strong to describe ‘it; I do 
not think it is too much to say that, when I point out the 
enormous loss the agriculturists have been sustaizing, and I 
take the authority of Sir James Kaird. In that gentleman’s 
evidence before the Commission on the depression of Trade, 
he puts the annual loss of the farming community at no 
less than the enormous sum of forty-two millions and odd 
pounds sterling. Then look at the enormous quantity of 
land in Kngland that yearly passes out of cultivation. Take 
grain growing as an illustration of that, and let me give 
you the figures. From 1870 to 1886, in 16 years, the 
difference in the quantity of land in Great Britain which 
formerly was used for the cultivation of grain had fallen 
from 11,803,000 acres to 9,*51,000 acres, or nearly 2,000,000 
acres and a decrease of 16 per cent. It is shown by statistics 
also that although the population is largely increasing the 
number of people engaged in agricultural pursuits—some- 
where in the neighborhood of 3,000,000—is very largely 
diminishing. Those people either emigrate or go to the 
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towns and what is the result ? Let us take the manufacturer. 
He is denied his home market to the farmer, who was his 
largest customer, and the former purchaser who is in 
beggary instead of being in affluence can buy no more, 
The agricultural laborers are driven from the country to 
compete with the artisan and the mechanic in the town 
and so the manufacturer and artisan and the mechanic 
have this two-fold reason for supporting the policy which 
I am speaking of. First, the increase of his home and 
local market, and secondly, a desire that the competition 
from the countryman should be withdrawn to his more 
natural pursuits of agriculture. Those economic forces 
appear to me, must before very long prevail. But Iam 
not driven merely to rely upon that argument, although I 
think very large importance is to be attached to it. What- 
ever politicians may hold, we know they pass away, but 
the arguments and reasons which induced great changes of 
public opinion remain, and I say these causes inevitably 
tend to Kogland doing something in order to get a market 
for herself, instead of importing enormously from protect- 
ive countries which every year take less and less from 
England in exchange. Now, let me draw attention to the 
report—the minority report it is true, but still a report of 
very able men; upon this subject on the Commission of 
enguiry into the depression of trade, and the reasons they 
give and the remedies they propose for it. The gentlemen 
whose minority report I propose to read an extract or two 
from, are Lord Danraven, Mr. Farrar Ecroyd, Mr. P. 
Albert Mintz and Mr. Nevile Hubbock, men of distinction 
in the various walks of life. Let us see what they recom- 
mend. They say: 

‘“ For though we may be unable to alter the protectionist policy of 
other nations, we can do much to free ourselves from its injurious effects. 
The more we can draw our supplies of imported food from countries 
which will largely and under moderate tariff rates, accept the products 
of our industries in exchange, the fuller and the steadier will be the em- 
ployment of our population. 

‘Our command of the fiscal arrangements of India has saved the 
industry of Lancashire from the calamity which must have overwhelmed 
it, had the great empire come under the control of a commercial policy 
like that of Russia and the United States. And the growth of our 
colonies, with their very large consumption per head of British manu- 
factures, has helped on our industries to endure with less suffering the 
stifling pressure of foreign tariffs. 

‘But these aids, though welcome, are insufficient. It is a striking 
fact that during the past twenty years 67 per cent. of our emigrants 
have gone to the United States and only 274 per cent. to our own colo- 


nies. The more extreme protectionist policy of the United States, so far 
from repelling the emigrants has operated as an effectual bribe to both 


capital and labor, by holding out the inducements of higher prices and 


higher wages. 

“Tt would be an act of suicidal folly on our part to attempt to counter- 
work these influences by a like system of enormous import duties, 
designed to raise the price of commodities for the advantage of home 
producers. We have a far better and more effectual remedy at command. 
A slightly preferential treatment of the food products of India and the 
colonies over these of foreign nations, would if adopted as a permanent 
system, gradually but certainly direct the flow of food-growing capital 
and labor more towards our owa dependencies and less towards the 
United States than heretofore.’’ 


Mr.CASEY. What is the book you are reading from ? 


Mr. McCARTHY. The report of the Commission on the 
depression of trade. 


‘When itis noted that in the year 1884 the Australian colonies, with 
only 3,100,000 inhabitants, purchased £23,895,858 worth of our manu- 
factures, whilst the United States with about 55,000,000 inhabitants, 
purchased only £24,424 636 worth, it will be apparent how great would 
be the effect of a policy which should lead to the more rapid peopling 
of the Australian colonies in giving fuller employment to our working 
classes at home, and thus increasing the healthful activity of the home 
trade, as well as the import of raw materials for our various industries 
to operate upon. 

‘« We believe that specific duties, equal to about 10 per cent. on a low 
range of values, imposed upon the import from foreign countries of those 
articles of food which India and the colonies are well able to produce, 
would sufficiently effect this purpose. Their adoption would, ot course, 
involve the abolition of the heavy duties on tea, coffee, cocoa and dried 
feuits which are now levied on Indian and colonial equally with foreign 
produce. It would widen the basis of our revenue, and render us less 
dependent upon the sustained productiveness of the income tax and the 
duties upon intoxicating liquors. And, what is even more important, it 
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could not fail to draw closer all portions of the Empire in the bond of 
mutual interests, and thus pave the way towards a more effective union 
for great common objects.’ 

Here in this formal document is the proposition to put 10 
per cent. duty on all breadstuffs imported from foreign 
couotries ; and, Sir, it isthe recognised policy, the clear and 
well-understood policy of the party of which these gentle- 
men were the representatives that that duty or some equi- 
valent duty should be placed on breadstuffs in order to 
attain the ends which they seek to accomplish, and of the 
means they themselves propose. Now, Sir, let us under- 
stand what that would be tous. Let us take it in a simple 
form and work it out, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will the hon. gentle- 
say what party has declared that as its policy ? 


Mr. MoCARTHY. If the hon, gentleman will allow me, 
I will tell him before I take my seat, but I thought the hon, 
gentleman having sucha wide knowledge of financial matters 
would not require to come to me for information on that 
subject. ; 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. BecauseI know that 
it has been disavowed by the leaders of both parties in 
England, 


Mr. McCARTHY. However, I will give the hon. gen- 
tleman the information, and add to his stock of knowledge. 
Ist us see what the effect of that policy would be on the 
consumer, because I am reasoning the question from his 
standpoint. It needs no argument to show that it would 
be of advantage to us; what I want to show is, that it is a 
policy which must recommend itself in the near fature to 
the Haglish people, and what I want this House to do, if 
not to-night, at some near day, is to let the party who are 
advocating it know that we are in accord with them, and 
ready to do whatever we can to induce the Canadian people 
to join hands with them. Now, I have worked out, as an 
illustration, the effect of this policy on the food supply of 
England, which is, perhaps, after all the most unpopular 
way in which it can be presented to a British audience. 
Much has been heard there in days gone by of the large 
loaf and the small loaf; but when we know that during the 
years of England’s greatest prosperity the price of wheat 
was 50s. a quarter, and that to-day—or on February 8, by 
the last returns I could obtain—it was 30s. 4d. a quarter, [ 
think hon. gentlemen must see that a small specific or ad 
valorem duty on wheat would not press heavily on the re- 
sources of the working classes of Great Britain. If they 
could prosper with wheat at 50s. a quarter, I fail to 
know in what way their circumstances have changed 
so as to prevent them paying 36s. or 38s., which, per- 
haps, 2 small duty on wheat would compel them to pay, 
but would be more than returned to them in the increased 
prosperity of their own farmers, the revival of their indus- 
tries, and the enlarged commerce of their colonies, Eng- 
land’s consumption of breadstuffs amounts to 231,000,000 
bushels of wheat and flour. Of that quantity Great Britain 
herself produced something in the neighborhood of 79,000,- 
000 bushels, while from the British possessions 36,000,000 
bushels were imported; in other words, Great Britain and 
her colonies produce about 50 per cent. of her food supply. 
Now, put upon that, if you please, a specific duty of a shil- 
ling a bushel, and what is the immediate result? That 
would bring in a revenue from foreign wheat of nearly £5,- 
000,000. The revenue obtained from foreign wheat would 
supply the plece of the revenue now obtained from the 
duties on tea, coffee chicory and the like, and dried fruits, 
They would be merely receiving that revenue from one 
article of food that largely enters into the consumption of 
the people, while they could relieve the people of 
the duty on the article of tea, which I suppose also 
enters very largely into general consumption. But, Sir, 


that is not all that it would do. It would raise 
the price for us of the wheat we send, and would also raise 
the price to the English farmer of the wheat he grows, 
How much it would do that is not perhaps a matter on 
which we shall be able to agree; but! put it—and I do not 
suppose it will be deemed too much—at 9d, a bushel, three- 
fourths of the duty. Suppose it would be a shilling, my 
argament would still be sound; but call it 9d., and what is 
the result? ‘The result is that you would have an incroased 
cost to the consumer altogether of £3,000,000, which would 
be the difference in the price of wheat between 30s, 4d. and 
36s, 4d. a quarter, which would be still much lower than 
was the price in the best days of England’s prosperity. To 
us it would mean a difference of 25 cents a bushel; to the 
English farmer a difference of a shilling or at least 9d. a 
bushel, as the case may be; to the British consumer it 
would mean half of that spread over the whole of the bread- 
stuffs, because he would be relieved of the tax on tea, which 
he could afford to apply on the increased cost of his grain. 
Now, I was pleased to find that this illustration was backed 
up by a gentleman to whom I[ have already referred, Mr. 
Farrar Ecroyd, who puts it in this way : 


‘To effect our purposé it would, I think, be needful toimpose specific 
duties on foreign food products, equal to about 10 per cent. on a low 
range of values, and to maintain them steadfastly until our own depen- 
dencies should be able to supply our wants; save only, that in the event 
of a bad harvest and high prices, the duty on corn, not being maintained 
for revenue purposes, could easily be suspended for a year. I will not 
encumber my letter with a long array of figures, but after a careful 
‘study of our average imports of food products from foreiga countries, I 
find that a duty of 10 per cent. on them would amountto about £12,500,- 
000. From this must be deducted £4,600,000 which would be remitted by 
reducing to 10 per cent. the existing duties on foreign tea, collee, cocoa, 
dried fruits, &c., and by admitting these articles duty free from English 
dependencies. To the balance of £8,000,000, I add £1,600,000, to 
cover the charges and profits of distributors on the increased cost; 
this brings the sum to £9,600,000. We have next to consider 
the effect of the duties in raising the price of some of these articles 
which are also grown at home; thisis a complicated question, 
because it is not easy to estimate the proportion of loss which would 
fall upon the foreign grower, just as Bradford mill owners and work- 
men too well know that they now endure a portion of the burden of 
these foreign tariffs which press upon their goods and render their toil 
and trade so unprofitable. I take the amount, however, at £7,500,000 
after much research,—thus bringing the totalup to £17,100,000; of 
which sum it is evident that £8,000,C00 being new revenue, would at 
once enable to lighten the existing burden of taxation to an equal 
amount. This wovold leave £9,700,000 as the net additional cost to 
consumers; of which £7,500,000 would go to relieve our depressed and 
harassed agriculturists of the remaining £1,600,000 to increase the in- 
terests and profits of wholesale and retail distributors, should competi- 
tion permit them to charge it to us. Now our present population is about 


~35,000,000, or 7,000,000 families at 5 persons each, amongst whom to 


divide the added cost of £9,100,000. This would give 263. per annum, 
or 6d. per week as the charge on each family; surely a very 
moderate price to pay for benefits so great and enduring as those which 
have been described.”’ 


{ think I have shown so far tbat this matter is gaining 
ground in England; and now I will answer the question 
and point out the party that has adopted, as a party, today 
the fair trade policy, which was laid down in 1881 and has 
been fought for ever since, and which was adopted by a 
large minority of the report on the depression of trade. 
We find at the meeting of the great Conservative party in 
Oxford last November, attended by representatives trom 
all parts of England, that a resolution in favor of fair trade 
was adopted by the enormous figures of 1,000 toll. The 
great party of England, because it is the great party of 
England tc-Jay—leaving Ireland out of the question—the 
Conservative party, has a majority of about 90 representa- 
tives, so far as Great Britain alone is concerned, It is the 
great party of England, and upon this question of protec- 
tion, I venture to say the Irish representatives would not 
be found opposed to the majority of Haoglish representat- 
ives. There is no country in the world where protection 
to the farming industry is more required than it is in the 
Green Isle; and on that policy, when the day comes for a 
new party, when the day comes fora new policy and for 
now issues, I venture to say that the Irish representatives 
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will be found at the back of the majority of English repre- 
sentatives on this great question. Here is the resolution 
which I beg to read for the information more especially of 
the hon, member for South Oxford. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. As I have read ita 
dozen times and know it is disallowed by Lord Salisbury, 
it is no use to read it again. 


Mr. MoCARTHY. I will deal with Lord Salisbury’s 
position presently. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. No doubt you will. 
Mr. McCARTHY. ‘The resolution is as follows : 


‘ Resolved that the continued depression in trade and agriculture ren- 
ders speedy reform in the policy of the United Kingdom as regards 
foreign imports and the influx of indigent foreigners a matter of vital 
necessity to the people of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

That platform, only last November, was, at what we would 
call a convention, a convention of the whole party of Eng- 
land, adopted by the enormous majority of 1,000 to 11; 
and that policy is now the accepted policy of the Conserva.- 
tive party of Hngland. I want to know whether that is 
not encouragement for us to adopt a corresponding resolu- 
tion in this House. [want to know whether any repre- 
sentative here of any agricultural constituency can go 
back to his constituents and say: The great party in Great 
Britain offers to us differential terms in our market, and 
that party has accepted this policy as their platform, but 
we have refused in the Canadian House of Commons to 
take advantage of the offer they have made. I do not think 
there is one member from an agricultural constituency or 
from any other constituency in this House who can refuse 
to, at all events, hear what the results of that offer may be. 
Now, as to Lord Salisbury, he came down to Oxford. He 
was not present at the meeting, but he was received 
by that convention and addressed them; and _ the 
hon, member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
is perfectly right in saying that Lord Salisbury did 
not, by word, say anything in favor of this resolution. On 
the contrary, Lord Salisbury, with a good deal of circumlo- 
cution, gave it the go-by. Ue intimated that in times past 
his party and the Liberal Unionists had held different views, 
He intimated that these two parties were now united for a 
specific object, and that their purpose gained, their interests 
could again differ ; but for the present—and a practical 
statesman was concerned for the present,—he, the leader 
of the Government, composed not merely of Conservatives 
but of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists—a government 
formed for the express purpose of preventing the policy of 
separation, a3 propounded by Mr. Gladstone, being adopted 
—had, as his first duty to his party and policy, to see that 
no disturbing influence or question should be allowed to 
interfere with that union until the great end and aim of the 
union between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists 
was attained. Well, I can understand that. I can understand 
that it would have been suicidal on the part of the leader of the 
present Government to have introduced a bone of contention 
into his present policy. Remember that he has the support of 
of Mr. John Bright in his present policy. Remember that 
My. Bright always has been a great free trader and will 
remain a free trader to the end of his term. Remember 
that Mr. Bright could not support a government, even 
perhaps to prevent the separation or division of the Empire, 
contrary to his opinion on freetrade. But the men of this 
generation, the men who compose the party, the men 
who wield the strength of the party, because, after 
all, even the hon. gentleman, a kind of sub-leader on the 
other side, 1 venture to say, does not direct all the policy of 
his party, for the great body of gentlemen who sit benind 
him have something to say in the formation of that party 
and so—I believe have we—the men Isay who formed the 
body of the great OQonservative party of England have 
Mr, MoCarray. 


something to say in the formation of its policy, and when 
these men, when the great Conservative party of England 
have adopted as their policy this policy of fair trade, it must 
in the near future prevail. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). They had a vote on that in the 
House of Commons. 


Mr. McCARTHY. No doubt, but that party were just 
as much bound to sustain the Government in their present 
policy as is Lord Salisbury. But the policy of fair trade 
has been announced and lam merely giving the course of 
events which have led to that conclusion and which is con- 


vincing that the policy must be successful. Hither England, 


as a great productive country, must fall from her great es- 
tate, either England, asa great manufacturing country, 
must cease to hold her ownin competition with foreign 
countries or she must adopt some policy of the kind I have 
intimated, of drawing her supplies of breadstuffs from her 
own people and creating an interprovincial trade, so to 
speak, by gathering in all her colonies and dependen- 
cies, just as we have gathered in all the colonies 


and dependencies from the Atlantic to the Pacific. — 


Is there anything to fear from the adoption of this policy ? 


I dare say there are amongst us gentlemen who may feel © 


that, if we adopt any such policy as this, we will raise 
feelings of hostility, that is to say, that we will be embar- 
rassed in our trade relations with the United States. For 
my part, [ utterly disbelieve in the possibility of the United 
States doing more than the United States has already done 
to injure us in trade matters, or, in other words, to advance 
her own interests. 
been said, perhaps not correctly, that it was Mr. Seward’s 
policy, after the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, to 
drive as into annexation, to compel us by hostile tariffs to 
sue for annexation. If any such idea entered into the mind 
of any United States statesman, I think the results since 
that date must have shown the difficuliies with which they 
had to deal, Take our products which they import, Take 
for instance our barley. There is a duty of 10 cents a 
bushel on tbat. If they were to make it 15 cents, does 
anyone suppose that we would send one bushel less to the 
United States ? 


Mr. MULOCK. Who pays the duty ? 


Mr. MoCARTHY. The American brewer buys our 
barley because he must have it, because, great as that 
country is as an agricultural country, it cannot produce the 
barley which he requires in order to make his beer, and 
the American brewer, as he bought our barley in times 
gone by, so he buys it now, and pays that duty in order to 
obtain our barley. I throw out a hint to some of the 
moneyed men on the other side of the House. They could 
make a corner in barley if they were to buy up all our 
barley, and they could make the American brewer pay 
whatever they like toask forit. Hnglundisa great im- 
porter of barley. She imports a large quantity of barloy 
from Russia. Why should she not import from Canada? 
Will anyone say that our barley is not as good as the 
barley from Russia? I may be told that the barley which 
is produced in England is better for the production of their 
heavy beer than any barley which we produce here, That 
may be so, bat does anyone suppose that the barley which 
they obtain from Russia is better than ours ? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Shoe gets it cheaper. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Not so cheap. Look at the trade 
returns, and you will see that the declared value of Russian 
wheat in Kngland is 77 cents per bushel. Of course that 
inciudes freight, that is the price delivered in England, but 
that is not so remarkably cheap. I say that, if we had a 
preferential market there, if 10 per cent. were to be put on 
Russian barley, we would have a market there for Canadian 


Her policy has been consistent. It has_. 
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barley. I think I may say that the reason why we have 
not a market in England for our barley is that the Ameri- 
¢ans are always prepared to go one better than the English | 
go; and, of course, when they go one better, it is to our | 
interest to send our barley there; and everyone who knows 
anything abont brewing knows that whether tho price is 10 
cents or 15 cents different is only a small matter. Then I 
will come to another article, that of horses. They tax our 
horses pretty heavily. The tax I know has been lowered, but 
has it been lowered to suit Canada or to protect the Ameri- 
can farmer? Whatis our position? Out of $37,000,000 of 
exports to the United States, about $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 
went in free of duty. If the present propositions are 
carfied out, it is expected that another $9,000,000 or 
$10,000,000 will go into the United States free of duty. But 
we are not getting that reduction because we asked for it, 
or because it is to please us. All parties in the United 

tates find that they havea larger revenue, that they are 
absorbing a larger revenue from the country into their 
exchequer, than they know what to do with, and it has to be 
reduced ; and, while one party proposes to lighten the taxes 
on the necessaries of life, the other party proposes to reduce 
the taxes on whiskey and tobacco, so as to keep up the tariff 
wall against all the world; but, with all the care they ox- 
ercise, with all their devotion to their own country and its 
interests, they have never suggested what, in madness, has 
been suggested by hon. gentlemen opposite, to take off the 
protection which is given to the farmers. They may take 
the daty off lumber, but not off horses. 


Mr, CHARLTON. What about wool? 


Mr. MoCARTHY. Wool is an exception. They do not 
take the duty off barley or cattle. They keep up this pro- 
tection for the farmer, and the farmer much needs it, because 
there is no certainty that this tariff of theirs would introduce 
reciprocal relations with this side of the line, and the 
farmers need what protection they have, as I demonstrated 
by the figures which I quoted this afternoon. I do not think 
that any portion of the Canadian people will agree to allow 
any man to say that they fear that the adoption of any 
py which is wise and beneficial will be hostile tq the 

nited States. They have dealt with us as they saw fit, they 
bave raised and lowered their tariff, as they saw fit, and I do 
not think anyone will say thatthe Canadian people are not 
able to alter the own tariff and make advantageous relations 
with any country in the world without consulting the 
American Senate or the people of the United States, Then 
there is the other consideration which has been held open 
to us, that we would find ourselves by-and-bye left out in the 
cold. Ifit is a possibility, and | am not putting it turther 
than that—I look upon it as a certainty and not only a 
possibility—if it isa possibility that a Fair Trade party 
should come into power in England, how would they treat 
Canada with this tariff which we have to-day, or how would 
they treat us if the policy which hon. gentlemen opposite 
propose to force upon the House and the country were 
adopted? Can we expect that, if they adopted Fair Trade 
they would treat us in the same way as if we had always 
been ready to open our markots to them and to deal with 
them, or would they not naturally deal with us in a manner 
which would under the circumstances be perfectly proper 
and right. I cannot put this better than in the words of 
the president of the Federation League, Mr. Cunliffe Lister, 
who says: 

‘Tn conclusion, let me point out that it is this commercial fedaration 
of the Empire which farnishes the key note of the preseat position, com- 
pared with the protection of old days which looked to the United | 

ingdom being self-contained, self-subsisting and self-supporting. This | 
latter position is so absolutely impossible to-day that we are bound to | 
extend our borders and to treat the Empire as one; and if it be urged 
that some of our possessions cannot for revenue purposes, and will not, 
dispense with import duties, even against British products, our reply is | 


simple. In such case, our hands are free to establish the differential 
system in lieu of absolutely free imports. In such case, our Empire 
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would be still united in commercial bonds, and there is probably no 
British colony in existence that'would not, in return for a preferential 
market on our shores only too gladly give us a preferential market on 
theirs. Should there be any go blind as not to be willing to do so, then 
such colony or possession should become ¢pse facto tor tariff purposes a 
foreign state.” 


Now, there we have the alternative presented tous. On 
the one hand the advantages are to give us free trade with 
the United States, and to build up a tariff against England. 
You see its advantages, you know its dangers. On the other 
hand, we kaow, by that means, that not the slightest benefit 
can be obtained, so far as advancing the price of our agri- 
cultural products is concerned. We know, on the other 
hand, that there is a possibility—and I hope yet to live to 
see the day when my statement will be corroborated—of 
getting advantages in the great market of the world, where 
all our goods ultimately have to go. If they go to the 
States, we will displace there goods that go to Kngland ; if 
American goods are allowed into this country they merely 
disp!ace so much more for the ultimate destination of all, 
We make the market ourselves, An invitation is offered 
to us, not by the Government, it is true, but by a party 
which is now, I venture to say, the large party. I want 
also to point out how much Ireland is interested in a policy 
of this kind. We all know, who have paid any attention to 
this subject, that from Ireland a large number of cattle is 
sold yearly to the English market ; and I was surprised to 
learn that in the year 1886, from Ireland, were shipped to 
England, Scotland and Wales no Joss than 717,389 cattle, 
734,213 sheep, and 421,285 swine. Now, compare that with 
our export, which we know is large. I have not the values, 
only the numbers. Oar export of cattle was 91,000 as against 
717,000; our export of sheep was 359,000 as against 734,- 
000; we do not appear to have exported swine at all to the 
British market. Now, what country is more interested than 
Ireland? What argument compelled the Government last 
year to pass a measure in relief of the tenant? It was an 
argument demonstrated by the Commission that sat in 
Ireland, namely, that owing to the comeptition from this side 
of the Atlantic, the value to the Iriss tarmer ofall that he 
raised, all that he had to sell, had enormously depreciated. 
What country, therefore, is more interested in this policy 
than Ireland? What country, therefore, should this fair 
trade policy look to for support more than from Ireland. 
Now, when the question is settled, the question which, no 
doubt, will be settled during this Parliament, which appears 
to be in a fair way of settlement even now, when the ques- 
tion is settled as to what the Lrish are to have in the nature 
of Home Rule, or County Government, or whatever it may 
be, then the new issue must be this all important question, 
important to every man in Great Britain and Ireland, the all 
important question as to the position of the farmer, and not 
merely the farmer but the manufactarer of that country. 
Sir, I will close my observations by reading an extract from 
Mr, Chamberlain’s speech, Mr. Chamberlain, of the great 
free trade of Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain, of a younger 
generation than Cobden and Bright, and still hitherto 
believed to be impregnated to the fullest extent with free 
trade doctrine; speaking the other night—where, Sir? in the 
Devonshire Club, a Liberal club; in the chair, Lord Gran- 
ville, a Gladstonian Liberal, surrounded by members of the 
Liberal party, he held out his hands in terms of kindness, 
in terms which one wonld not have expected from Mr. 
Chamborlain. Dealing with this question of commercial 
union, he suid: 


‘¢ The difficulty in the case of the commercial union is, no doubt, much 
greater. It is no use to expect that our colonies will abandon their 
customs duties as taeir chief and principle cource of revenue, [i is 
harcly to be hoped that the protected interes:s fostered by their system 


will willingly surrender ths privileges which they now eajoy. All 


they can dois to wait until proposals are made to us to consider those 
proposals when they come with fairness and impartiality and to accept 
them if they do notinvolve the sacrifice of any important principle or 
interest vital to our population. 


xi 
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with that country from which we claim political descent, 
I have voted already this Session in favor of reciprocity 
with the United States. I do not think that is inconsistent 
with the position of being willing to enter into reciprocal 
trade relations with Great Britain as well. Ido not accept 
this proposition instead of the other; in fact, I-wish to be 
understood distinctly as saying that if it must be a choice 
between the two I believe Canadian interests will be most 
promoted by having free trade with the United States 
rather than any arrangement that is likely to be obtained 
with Great Britain. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Mr, CASEY. Hon. gentlemen may say ‘“‘no.” Ifthey can 
show us any reasonable possibility of obtaining fair arrange- | 
ments with England, arrangements quite as favorable as 
those we can reasonably expect to obtain from the United 
States, then they may say “no,” However, I am not contrast- 
ing the two propositions or rejecting the one in favor of the 
other; I see no reason why we should not discuss with the. 
Imperial Government the question of improved trade 
relations between Great Britain and the colonies generally. 
The resolution merely suggests that such arrangements 
would be beneficial to all interested in Canada and would 
strengthen the Empire by building up her colonies, and 
that we should discuss that question with the Home Govern- 
ment, So far there is very little objection to be taken tothe 
motion, and I am glad he hag brought it before the House 
with a view to eliciting opinion by way of discussion, I do 
not suppose it is intended to press the motion to a division, 
at least [ hope not, for 1 do not think a vote should be 
taken on such an important question the first time it comes 
up in the House for discussion. I do not think ten members 
have considered the matter sufficiently to be able to vote intel- 
ligently upon it and place themselves on record. I am glad, 
however, that an opportunity is afforded to discuss it. This 
question should be discussed in a purely non-partisan spirit,L 
do not see why any question of party is connected with it, 
and for that reason I was rather sorry, not so much at any 
actual words used but at the general tone of the speech of — 
the hon, member for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), The earlier 
part of. his speech was evidently prepared for delivery ona | 
former occasion, when perhaps the hon. gentleman had not 
an opportunity of delivering it,it was a speech intended for 
the reciprocity debate, and I do not think it has improved 
by keeping. Some things do not improve by age, and 
speeches are among the number. The earlier part of the 
speech was devoted not to advocating reciprocity with Hng- 
land but to showing that reciprocity with the United States 
was not advantageous, and it is to that part of his speech I © 
desire to make special reference. The hon, member, no 
doubt, spoke some sound and stirring truths. He said that 
most of the people of Canada were farmers and that their 
interests should be considered, and that they should have the © 
best market available, and he went on later to state that the 
manufacturers must give up to the farmers some of the ex- 
treme protection they now enjoy. It is because I believe that 
the manufacturers should give up some of the ext1eme protec- 
tion they now enjoy that I voted in favor of reciprocity with 
the United States and am now willing to consider the ques- | 
tion of reciprocity with England, For the same ostensible 
reason for which the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) 
ciaims we should have reciprocity with Hngland, I claim we 
should have reciprocity with the United States because the 
farming interests should prevail. We have had class legis- 
lation since 1879, nearly all favoring that portion of the 
population which comes under the generic name of manu- 
factarers ; but in legislating in favor of the farmers who 
constitute a majority of the people I hold that they should 
favor of reciprocity with whoever is willing to be recipro-| be considered more than any other class. It is their turn 
cal with us, to entertain favorably any reasonable proposi- | now, and I hope that the farmers have a sufficient bond of 
tion ae ee. with any country, and more especially ' union, sufficient esprit de corps, sufficient self-restraint, a | 

r, MoCartuy. - | 


Coming from Mr. Chamberlain, under the auspices of Lord 
Granville, in the Devonshire Club, I say these are words 
that speak, perhaps, louder than the report of the com- 
mission with regard to the depreciation of trade, which 
speak, perhaps, as loudly as the voice of the great Conser- 
vative party in their meeting last November, in Oxford ; 
and they warn us not to turn our backs, not to despise the 
policy which is offered to us by so great a statesman, so 
eminent a public man, and by so large a party in the 
country where our chief market must always be. There- 
fore it is that I have risen with great pleasure to make 
these observations in support of the resolution which my 
friend from Hast Middlesex (Mr. Marshall) has moved, and 
also to some extent, and perhaps more particularly, in 
support of the propositions contained in my own. I would 
close by saying this with regard to the manufacturer : 
The manufacturer, as he stands to-day, has, to a great 
extent, successfully built up the industries of this country. 
I believe for my part that our manufacturers can well say that 
if we are to be protected against foreigners, if we are to have 
that market, we can well afford that England should have 
certain differential preferences in our market. We cannot 
expect that all the advantages are to be on one side; we 
cannot expect to discriminate against her in our market, 
to place England, as it were, upon the ground floor, and at 
the same time deny to the English manufacturer all that 
the English manufacturer wants, that is, the sale of his 
articles in our country so as to pay for the food he gets 
from us. We cannot refuse to say to Hogland: We now 
import from the United States $45,000,000 worth, we 
will do what we can to give that 45,000,000 to the English 
manufacturer; we will do what wecan in that way, and I 
do not believe, Sir, that with a reduction of 5 or 7 per cent. 
even, upon our manufactures, upon our protection as it 
stands to-day, he would be not able to hold his own if the 
American manufacturer was excluded from his market. 
Therefore I say that the policy which I advocate is a 
fair policy. We ask, on the one hand, for preferences in 
the English market, and wesay we are prepared to give 
them certain preferences in ours, we are willing to enter 
into commercial union. This matter has been foreseen. With 
many countries, their terms would be better than ours; with 
a country such as Australia, they would probably be 
entitled to all the advantages with us. As [ read a moment 
ago from Mr. Lister’s observations, there will be, perhaps, 
such a bargain as, under the circumstances, would not be 
unreasonable, That however is a matter of detail, which I 
need not dwell] upon now. I am obliged, Sir, to the House 
for the patient hearing they have given to my somewhat 
lengthy remarks, The subject, in my humble judgment, 
is of the greatest importance, or else I would not have been 
found occupying the time of the House to this extent. I 
believe it is fraught with great importance to this country, 
and believing that, I feel it is my duty to say what I have 
said on this subject. 


Mr. CASHY. I am glad that my hon. friend from 
Middlesex (Mr. Marshall) has brought this question to the 
attention of the House. I know that he has done so from a 
real desire to benefit the interest of that class to which he 
belongs, and to which I also claim to belong, the farmers of 
Canada, I have been long aware that the hon, gentleman 
had some such plan to bring before the House, and I am 
glad that he has now put it in shape, and brought up a dis- 
cussion upon it. I cannot say that I stand before 
you as a supporter, in the fullest extent, of every- 
thing that has been advanced by himself, and es- 
pecially by his seconder, in discussing this matter, 
but I am sufficiently of a free trader, sufficiently in 
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knowledge of their own interests to see that their interests 
are protected. We should not have a class war, but if one 
class pushes their interest at the expense of the prepondera- 
ting and overwhelming class, the farmers, they must expect 
ultimately to go to the wall, It would be unfor- 
tunate if such a war should occur, it would not 
be the fault of the farmers of our party, but 
would have been brought about by the policy of 
hon. gentlemen opposite, and unless some one of these pro- 
positions is adopted and reciprocity is had with a convenient 
market such a result may occur, and the manufacturers 
must look out for themselves. The hon. member for Simcoe 
(Mr. McCarthy) referred to the policy of the United States 
in protecting the farmers and said that neither party in the 
States would be so mad as to talk of giving up protection to 
the farmers, and he went on to show that a similar condi- 
tion prevailed in Canada, Did the hon. gentleman forget 
that his leader, the representative of Canada at Washington, 
clothed with all the authority of a plenipotentiary and backed 
by the Canadian Government, asked the American com- 
missioners to agree to remove the duties on agricultural and 
natural products on both sides cf the line? Ido not think 
such a proposition was improper, but I also think it should 
not be confined to that line of products alone. I believe in 
reciprocity all around, I think the farmer has a right not 
only to enter the American markets with his produce, but 
that he should be able to buy his manufactured articles in 
the American market if he can obtain them cheaper. Reci- 
procity all round isthe only motto that can be adopted. The 
hon, gentleman continued, with his thorough knowledge of 
agricultural questions to discuss the comparative profits of 
American and Canadian farmers, and he declared that the 
United States market was no use to us because they pro- 
duced the same articles we did. This isan old argument 
used during the reciprocity debate, but it requires perhaps 
an answer afresh. Although the United States export a 
great many products, we are able to sell them many 
agricultural products. The hon, gentleman has proved to his 
Own satisfaction, as a lawyer, that our farmers cannot 
obtain in the United States as high prices for their products 
as they can at home; but the fact remains that, notwith- 
standing the protection, our farmers send produce across 
the line, In New York and its vicinity there are over two 
maillions of people forming one of the largest centres of 
population in the world, There is, there a large market 
for choice cattle, choice sheep, choice horses, and every- 
thing that is good ; a market almost, if not quite as high 
in price, as the market of Hoagland, and a market infinitely 
more convenient for Canadian farmers to send their stock 
to. Ihave been myself told by traders and buyers of 
cattle in my own neighborhood that they would much 
rather deal in New York market even at a smaller 
price, than with the Liverpool market, for tbe reason 
that they can know from’ day to day how the 
market stood. They can buy a carload of cattle and ship 
them across the line, knowing about the price that they will 
get for them, whereas if they send them to England, there 
is a long delay, there isa great uncertainty whether they 
will get there, and a tremendous uncertainty as to what 
the price will be if they do get there. For that reason 
alone the United States markets would be a great con- 
venience to the Ontario farmers. 1 say “ United States” 
because I have an objection to using the word “ American” 
and 1 shall say United States whenever I have an occasion 
to refer to that people, because I believe that we have the 
bigger if not throughout the better part of America our- 
selves. The hon. gentleman went on to refer to the prices 
of productsin the States and here. He said that the price 
of wheat was higher in Canada than in the United States 
and that the farmer was more prosperous because he not 
only raised more bushels per acre but he obtained a 
higher price. I have no doubt of the correctness 


of one of those statements, that on an average the 
Ontario farmers do produce more bushels per 3 acre 
than the average farmer in the United States; but I 
must also point out the utter unfairness of any comparison 
between Ontario, the best Province of old Canada—and the 
most fertile part. of Canada too, except the very favored 
portions of the prairie in the North-West—being compared 
with the average of the United States, including the worn 
out lands of New England, including other lands which may 
not perhaps be worn out but which never were good, and 
including the rocky farms of the State of New York, for even 
in New York there are a great many rocky farms, It is 
absurd, utterly misleading, and unfair in discussing a ques- 
tion of this kind on the motion made by the hon. gentle- 
man who seems to show such a knowledge of agricultural 
matters and I would almost say it was lawyer-like to make 
such a comparison, If he wishes to make a comparison 
between Canada and the United States he should have 
secured the statistics for all Canada, and if they are not 
available it is simply impossible to make any comparison 
between Canada and the States. He referred to the com- 
parison between Ontario and New York, but he did not 
give us a comparative statement of bushels and prices as 
between Ontario and the State of New York or the State 
of Michigan. 


Mr, HESSON. Yes, he did, 


Mr. CASEY. No, he did not, I was here, and the hon. 
gentleman simply said that the total returns per acre were 
so much in Ontario, so much in Michigan, and so much in 
New York, He did not tell us how it was arrived at, and 
he did not tell us that 20 bushels per acre were worth con- 
siderably more in the State of New York than in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. He did not tell us that they were worth 
more in Michigan than in the western part of Ontario, Of 
course I have not given so much time and attention to the 
matter as the hon, gentleman, nor have I gone so fully into 
the records. I just picked up this afternoon, since I came 
into the House, a: copy of the Hmpire, and it gives the con- 
trast between the prices of wheat in Ontario and the State 
of New York and in Michigan, I find the result to be as 
follows :—lI find that in Toronto on Saturday, as reported in 
the Empire today, “ Red Winter” wheat of the very best 
kind was worth 90 cents a bushel; “ No, 2 Fall,” 86 cents 
a bushel, and the prices in the Toronto market ran all the 
way down to 76 cents. Let us compare that with the price 
in the State of New York. Let us take the price in Buffalo, 
which is just about as far from tide-water by way of New 
York as Toronto is by way of Montreal. In Buffalo ‘: No. 
1 Red Winter” was the same price as in Toronto; “ No. 1 
Hard ” was 964 cents a bushel, and there was no price 
quoted in Toronto for “‘ No.1 Hard,” and there did not seem 
to be a market for it. “No, 2 Red Michigan,” correspond- 
ing to “No, 2 Fall Wheat,” sold in Toronto at 86 cents, was 
sold in Buffalo at 944, 


Mr. TAYLOR. Let the hon, gentleman look and he will 
find that “ No. 1 Hard” is quoted in the Toronto market in 
to-day’s Hmpire at 93% and 94, 


Mr. CASEY. Itis possible I overlooked that. It was 
96 cents in Buffalo, that is three cents more than in Toronto 
and all the other grades run about the same way. “ No, 2 
Fall” wheat was 8 cents higher in Buffalo than in 
Toronto and “ No, 1 Hard” on the word of my hon, friend 
was 3 cents higher in Buffalo, and “No, 1 White” was 
3 or 4 cents higher in Buffalo than in oronto. In 
London on the same day the highest quotation for wheat 
was 84 cents a bushel. Detroit is the nearest correspond- 
ing point to London, and in Detroit on Friday the highest 
quotation was 884 cents. The highest quotation in Detroit, 
which is 100 miles west of London, was 44 cents higher 
than the highest quotation in London. I take the quota- 
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tion from the London Free Press. 
what kind the wheat was but that is 
quotation that I can find for wheat in the Lon- 
don market. Now let us take barley. The highest 
price for barley in Toronto was 68 cents a bushel, 
and in Oswego across the lake it was 80 cents for the best 
Canadian barley. The same grade of barley as was selling 
at a low rate in Toronto was sold at 12 cents a bushel more 
in Oswego that is the difference between the two sides of 
the lake, and yet the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. 
McCarthy) says it would not pay ts to go into that market. 
If prices are lower in the States than in Canada, as they 
would wish to make us believe, how is it that the people of 
the United States do not send their wheat in here. It is 


I do not know exactly 
the highest 


perfectly absurd and nonsensical to make such a statement 


as that to an audience of farmers. The hon. gentleman 
would not say it in a country school house, because he 
would know that everyone who heard him was aware of 
the fact that grain is dearer on the other side of the line 
than it is here, He would not presume to make that state- 
ment to farmers, but he thinks possibly so many members 
of this House are not farmers that it will go down here, 
He will find he is greatly mistaken. Such a statement will 
go down neither here nor in the country, because it is 
absurd on the face of it. If grain was cheaper in the States 
than it is here they would overrun our market with grain. 


Mr. TAYLOR, Quote oats. 


Mr. CASHY. The hon, member for Leeds (Mr. Taylor) 
will have his opportunity afterwards and I shall have to 
make this speech myself { think, The hor, member from 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) dwelt a great deal on average 
prices, That was another misleading portion of his speech. 
I should like to know what he means by average prices. He 
says he quoted the average prices in Ontario from the 
report of Mr, Blue, the Deputy Minister of Agriculture. [ 
do not know how Mr. Blue arrived at an average price for 
a whole Province—at how many points he took the market 
rates ; but even if you took the rates on a particular day at 
every market town in Ontario, you could not arrive at an 
average market price unless you knew the quantity of wheat 
sold at each of these places. Asa matter of fact, the great 
bulk of the fall wheat of Ontario, at all events, is sold at 
markets west, of Toronto, where the pric3 of wheat is low, 
and runs, as it does at London at the present time, at from 
80 tc 84 cents a bushel. If you took this price and averaged 
it with the prices in Eastern Ontario, you would get an 
unfair result, because the bulk of the wheat sold in Ontario 
is sold at the low rates instead of at the high rates, and you 
must know the quantity sold at all places in the Province 
before you can get the average price, I do not know 
whether Mr, Blue made up the average price, or whether 
the hon, gentleman took Mr, Blue’s figures and made 
up the average price himself; but 1 know that no 
average price can be anything bat misleading. , [he same 
is true of his figures of the average price in the United 
States, which he says was 85 cents. - We find in to-day’s 
paper that on Saturday last wheat sold in Buffalo at 90 
cents, and in Detroit at 88 cents. Ido not know how the 
average price in the States is made up unless the prices at 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and other western points, where 
wheat is still lower in price, are taken into account, The 
hon. member gave us a great many statistics of our trade 
with Great Britain to show how important and great it was 
as compared with our trade with the United States, I 
should be as glad as the hon. gentleman to see our trade 
with Great Biitain increase; I should be more so, I think, 
because the hon. gentloman has been supporting a policy 
which led to a decrease in our trade with Great Britain. He 
tried to draw ou our credulity by urging that if we entered 
into reciprocity with the United States, it-would lead to the 
scheduling of Canadian cattle, so that they would have to be 
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killed on landing at Liverpool as are American. cattle. I 
admit that if we entered into reciprocity in lve animals, 
it might possibly have that effect, not from revenge 
against Canada, but because our cattle would be exposed to 
the same risks as the American cattle. But that might be 
avoided by quarantine or in some other way. But suppose 
our cattle were scheduled, the Americans seem to make a 
good deal from selling their cattle in England as things 
are, and it we had both the Hnglish market and the Ameri- 
can market, I do not think we should care much whether 
our cattle were scheduled or not. But what pleased. me 
very much in the hon. gentleman’s speech was the way in 
which he dilated on England’s prosperity under free trade. 
The statistics he quoted were such as to convince almost 
everybody that free trade has been a good thing for Eng- 
land, I shall leave it to the hon. member himself to draw 
the conclusion which is applicable to Canada. After that, 
he went on to prove to his own satisfaction that although 
free trade had been such a success to England, the largest 
party in England, the Conservative party, were at the 
present time committed to the policy of what he calls 
fair trade--discrimination in favor of the colonies 
-—-because. a certain Conservative meeting at Oxford 
had adopted that policy. The hon, member knew, and 
admitted that he knew that Lord Salisbury, the leader of 
the Conservative party and the leader of the Government, 
had utteriy repudiated that policy, and had said that it was 
impossible to carry it out. I should not. object to see Eng- 
land adopt that policy, as I think it would benefit us in 
this country ; but it is not fair to lead us to believe that the 
Conservative party are in favor of that policy, when the 
leader of that party has repudiated it, It may come in 
the future, but no party in England is at present committed 
to it. Now, l regret, although the House will probably 
not regret, that the condition of my throat is such that I 
do not propose to continue this discussion any further. I 
shall conclude by repeating that [am glad that this ques- 
tion has been brought up by the hon. member for Hast 
Middlesex (Mr. Marshall), and that the prospects are that 
there will be a very full and free discussion of the question. 
I hope some good will come out of it, by informing either 
the people of Canada or the people of Hngland on this im- 
portant question. 


Mr, FISHER. Before this motion is carried, I should 
like to say a few words on it. Like my hon. friend who has 
just sat down, Lam very giad that this question has been 
brought before this Heuse. For some time back we have 
had discussions of this question in various parts of the 
country—discussions, however, of a more or less, informal 
character, and carried on by those not having the full re. 
sponsibility which attends a member of Parliament on the 
floor of this House. I am glad indeed that my hon. friend 
from East Middlesex (Mr. Marshall) has brought it before 
us to-night, so that some illusions which have been thrown 
around it may be cleared away, and that the people of this 
country may have something on which they can go in their 
examination into the subject. When the hon, member 
from Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) was addressing the House 
a little while ago, in a somewhat lengthy, bat not at all too 
lengthy speech, considering the importance of the subject 
and the prominent position he holds in this House and the 
country, I was a little sucprised at some of the words he 
gave utterance to, and some of the ideas he put forth. In 
that speech the hon. gentleman announced some very good 
doctrines indeed, good free trade doctrine, I may call 
it; which I was surprised to hear coming from 
that hon, genilemaa. Sir, we do not often hear such prin- 
ciples coming from the lips of leading gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House. Pity it is that that hon. 
gentleman did not years ago, in the party to which he be- 
longs, utter the words he has uttered to-night. Pity it is 
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that when that party in 1878 appealed to the people of 
Canada on the question of protection and free trade, he did 
not give forth the traths which he has given forth to-night. 
The hon. gentleman spoke of Great Britain as our mother 
country, and said we would be much more right if we fol- 
lowed the example of that country and drew ourselves 
closer to her instead of trying to form a connection with 
the United States. But, Sir, in 1878, when the party to 
which that hon. gentleman belongs appealed to the people 
of this country, did they hold up the mother country as an 
example to be followed by Canada? Did they point to hor 
policy as one that weshould adopt? Nothing of tho kind. 
They then pointed to the country tothe south of us, and 
appealed to the people of Canada to follow the example of 
the United States, because we lived under thesame conditions, 
and toadopt a protective policy asthe true policy for this coun- 
try. Atthat time, Canada made a great mistake, and threw 
away the chance she will never be able to regain. Had 
Canada then pronounced in tavor of a revenue tariff, and 
distinctly and clearly against a protective policy, we would 
have to-day a prosperous condition of affairs, which words 
fail me to depict, instead of the deplorable condition of 
affairs that now exist. At that time, our neighbors to the 
south, by means of the injudicious policy they were pur- 
suing in regard to their commerce on the sea, had practi- 
cally destroyed their carrying trade and their shipping. 
lf we had gone exactly in the opposite direction, instead 
of following their example, at a very respectful distance, 
as we have only been able to do; if we had announced that 
we would make Canadaa cheap coantry to live in, by follow- 
ing on this, the best portion of the continent, the free trade 
policy of England, we would have attracted to our country 
the enormous immigration that has gone to the United States, 
If, at that time, instead of following the United States and 
doing our best to destroy our commercial marine, we had 
made it easy to the people of this country to build ships and 
to navigate those ships, we would not have gone backwards 
as we have, since the inauguration of the National Policy, 
and our commercial marine would not only be doing our 
own carrying trade, but be doing the whole carrying trade 
of this continent, and be a strong competitor with the com- 
mercial marine of the mother country in the carrying trade 
of the world. If instead of a high tariff we had adopted a 
low revenue tariff, capital would have been invited to our 
shores and found investment here in enterprises which it 
would not be necessary to foster by increased protection 
year after year. That capital would have been invested in 
manufacturing industries able to stand on their own bottom, 
and not continually requiring increased protection, and we 
would not be witnesses of that antagonism which to-day 
exists between those manufacturing industries and the other 
industries of the country. We would not have the 
antagonism that now exists between those who are 
producers of natural products and consumers of 
manufactured products, and our manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The hon, member for North Simcoe (Mr. 
McCarthy), spoke at length this afternoon on the question 
of reciprocity between us and the United States, and in that 
connection made most contradictory and extraordinary 
statements. I will not detain the House by going over 
those statements in detail, but there are one or two points 
which have not been touched by the hon. member for West 
Elgin (Mr. Casey) and to which I think attention should be 
drawn. In the first place the hon. gentleman spoke of the 
United States as be.ng our competitors in natural products 
instead of having our market for those products. It 
is true that in two or three leading articles they are our 
rivais. They rival us in the production of beef and cheese 
and butter. Nevertheless it is true and perfectly reasonable 
to say that in the United States our farmers have a very 
large market for their products. The eastern portion of 
the United States has to bring its food from a very great 


distance within the United States, and that food it could 
more easily import from Canada were tho duties re- 
moved. Having made an _ investigation into this 
subject, and coming os I do from a locality where this 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States is especially valuable, 
I cau say that the duty which the farmers of the Province 
of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces have to pay on their 
products shipped to the United States, just counterbalance 
the freight which the eastern portions of the United States 
have to pay on the products they import from the west. If 
we send hay, horses, cattle, or oats, or potatoes from the 
Province of Quebec or the Maritime Provinces to New Hng- 
land, to New York, and Philadelphia, we not only have to 
compete with the portions of the United States which are 
equally distant from those markets, but we also have to 
compete with the whole area whose freight rates are 
greater than ours, but whose freight rates are less than ours 
and the duties combined, The result is that in the instances 
I have mentioned, especially horses and hay, we have to 
compete with the whole area of the United States all the 
way to the Pacific seaboard. Take a cargo ot horses, the 
freight rate from the Province of Quebec to Boston or New 
York is very small indeed, but the duty is so high that, 
combined with the freight, it enables the Americans to 
purchase horses on the Pacific coast which will compete with 
ours. The hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy), 
speaking of the product of hay, acknowledged that local 
causes enabled our people to pay the duty and ship their 
hay tothe New England markets. He thus refuted him- 
self out of his own mouth, Move than that, the hon. gen- 
tleman knows right well that we do to-day export an enor- 
mous amount of natural products to the United States. 
Now, if, a3 is contended by the hon. gentleman, our farmers 
get higher prices here for their products than do the far- 
mers of the United States there, how is it that we are able 
to send our food products over to the United States, pay 
the duty, and compete with the American farmer? lt 
would be manifestly absurd to say that we could do this, if 
the facts were as described by the hon. member for North 
Simcoe, I suppose some hon, gentlemen will say that they 
do not pay the duty. Well, I will refer them to the speech 
of the Finance Minister himself, who said that we did pay 
the duty. It is true that the result of that was to draw 
forth a vigorous protest from the Government organ in 
Montreal, the Montreal G'azette, which, while s‘ating that 
the hon, gentleman had made a splendid speech in regard 
to every other matter, said he had made a serious mis- 
take in saying that we paid the duty on anything 
that we sent into the United States. The hon. member for 
North Simese (Mr. McCarihy) also said that the United 
States Government would not dare to take off the prc- 
tection which their farmers have as against Canadian 
farmers in regard to food production, At the same time, 
he alluded to the fact that we got a higher price here for 
our food products than they do, What an absurd juxta- 
position that is! If they can produce food more cheaply 
and get a less price, why do they need protection against 
us? He also said a few words in refereace to barley, and 
he said that England got barley from Russia cheaper than 
we could send it to England, Why is that? Simply because 
our producers sind that they can get a better price in the 
United States than they can get anywhere else. The other 
day I heard a statement on this queetion from a man who 
is an authority, a man who, | believe, is the largest dealer 
in barley in the Province of Oatario, and he stated that he 
could not afford to send barley to England because the 
English barley was so much cheaper than our barley could 
be sent over there for. The reason for all this is that the 
United States people are willing to pay a larger price 
than any English maltsters would. ‘The hon, gontleman 
referred to the fact that the Russians sold their barley 
in England at ® cheaper rate, but the reason for that 
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is that the Russian people have no other market for their 
barley than England, they have to send it there, and 
they are obliged to take the price which the English malt- 
sters would give; but in regard to our barley, we have a 
market at our own door. The hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. 
McCarthy) alluded also to what is known as the Mills Tariff 
in the United States, and he said that, when that was 
adopted, no doubt we would be enabled to send a large 
number of our productions into the United States free of 
duty or nearly so, but he brought into close juxtaposition 
with that the proposition to discriminate against the United 
States in favor of Great Britain, I think that our experience 
in regard to the United States of late has been that, if we 
were to discriminate against them in favor of any one, the 
mother country or anyone else, the result would be retalia- 
tory legislation, not only against us, but probably against 
the British Empire altogether. I will only allude to one 
other fact, which is perhaps a piece of bye-play—that is, 
that the hon. gentleman referred to our most important 
export, and spoke of cereals in that connection, and 
said our breadstuffs wery the greatest exports of Can- 
ada and the foundation of our prosperity. I think he 
cannot have consulled the Trade and Navigation Re- 
turns or cannot be familiar with the actual condition of 
affairs, or he would know that, in Ontario itself, breadstuffs 
play a secondary part in exports to the export of animals 
and their products. We, in Canada, occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the world in regard to our exports of animals and their 
products, and I believe we have the very best means for the 
production of animals, and that we have shown that, espe- 
cially in Ontario. We have the best appliances, and we 
have the best means in the world to produce the best cheese. 
We have been able to produce a larger proportion, in regard 
to our population, than any country in the world, and we 
stand at the head in regard to the production of animals 
and their products, sent from this continent to England. In 
this connection also, the hon, gentleman spoke of what he 
called our proposition to allow American animals to come 
into this country free, and suggested that our animals 
would run the great danger of being scheduled in England 
because of that free interchange. I was surprised that 
that bon. gentleman, who is known asa great legal 
light, should have made such a statement as that. I 
remember when some other hon. gentleman who, per- 
haps, was more rash in his statements than the hon. 
gentleman, made an allusion to this matter in the same 
sense, but I was surprised to find the hon. member for 
North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) forget, apparently, that 
there is astatutory offer on the Statute-book of this coun- 
try, an offer which has been there for a long time, an offer 
which hon. gentlemen opposite have boasted of, and have 
thrown into our teeth for years back, an offer which the 
leader of these hon. gentlemen proposed to withdraw ; Lut, 
in his proposition to withdraw it, does he propose to take 
out of that list animals and their products? On the con- 
trary, in the very first line of the resolution which the 
Finance Minister propoges, for which I have no doubt the 
hon. member for North Simcoe will vote next week, and 
all those hon. gentlemen will vote who have been talking 
about tue danger that we may have our animals scheduled 
in Eegland, he says: 
** That section 9 of the said Act be repealed —~’’ 


That is the section which says that the Governor General in 
Council may by Order in Council allow these articles to 
come in free from the United States. 


“and the following substituted therefor: Any or all of the following 
things, that is to say, animals of all kinds,” 


That is the very first thing you come to, and yet the hon. 

gentleman says that we have introduced a danger to the 

export trade of catile to England, when he knew that the 

Government of which he is a supporter, ever since 1879, 
Mr, FisHer, 
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have made the same proposition to the United States, and 
that to-day when they are proposing to reconstruct their 
offer and to make changes in reference to that proposition, 
they still offer what, according to the hon. gentleman 
amounts to ruining the Canadian export trade in cattle. 
This is of a piece with the other arguments of the hon. 
gentleman, with the changes and the difficulties which those 
hon. gentlemen find themselves in, when, as usual, they 
try to trim, to hunt with the hounds and to run with the 
hare. I have something more to say in regard to this ques- 
tion, which is perhaps more germane to the proposition 
before the House, because reciprocity with the United 
States has been dealt with, and voted upon, and the hon. 
gentlemen who voted against it took their lives in their 
hands, and many of them, when they go before the people, 
will find that they will have to retire into private life. 
There is, however, another question, and that is the ques- 
tion of an extension of our commercial relations with the 
Empire. The hon. member in introducing this resolution, 
—and I congratulate him on the manner in which, as a 
young member, he did it—stated that he did not wish 
England to give us a preference without giving her some- 
thing in return, He did not very definitely say what he 
was prepared to give in return; but the hon. member for 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) was a little more clear, although 
not as specific as I would like him to have been; but to a 
certain extent he did tell us what he was prepared to give 
in return, He indicated what he was willing to give by 
quoting from Hnglish sources, frem certain people in Eng- 
land called Fair Traders to show what they expected us to 


give them in return. Now, I was a little surprised 
to hear the hon. member for Simcoe so com- 
vletely give himself and his friends away—to uso 


a slang expression—when he announced that the farm- 
ing community in this country needed to have their 
condition improved, and that it ought to be im- 
proved by some means which would be cousistent 
with the manufacturing interests. That is all right. That 
part of his speech was quite consistent with the action 
which he and his friends have hitherto taken, and quite 
consistent with the amendment which the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries moved to the motion of the hon, mem- 
ber for South Oxford the other day. The hon. member for 
Simcoe went on a little while afterwards to say that the 
farming community of this country was the largest in 
number, that they were practically the toiling masses of 
this country and that they must be considered, Brave 
words, Mr. Speaker, and [ will bo glad ifthe hon. gentle- 
man opposite and his friends would act upon them, and in 
framing legislation would remember that, as a matter of 
fact, the farming class are not only the foundation and 
basis of our community, but in numbers they are actually 
four-fifths of the whole population, and the capital invested 
in agriculture is seven and a-half or eight times as great 
as is the capital invested in the manufacturing industries of 
this country. But, Sir, he said that the manufacturer 
probably would have to suffer a little. I understood 
him to mean that the farmers would have to be care- 
fully considered, even though it should bo necessary 
for the manufacturers to suffer a little. Sir, that is very 
disloyal. These hon. gentlemen, a few weeks ago, were 
ielling us, when we made such a proposition, that we were 
disloyal to the best interests of our country, that we were 
proposing to destroy this country, to interfere with the 
vested rights, as they called them, of the manufacturers, 
which had been built up by our protective tariff. But 
to-day, according to the hon. member for Simcoe, they are 
ready to hurt the manufacturers a little for the sake of the 
farmers. Sir, 1 am a little surprised to hear that from the 
hon, member for Simcoe and his friends, because a little 
while ago they were declaring most emphatically that not 
One jot of our protective tariff, so far as it relates to manu- 
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facturers, must be dis!urbed, and they declared then, and 
they declare now, they are quite ready to take away from 
the farming community of this country their protection, 
and to sacrifice the interests of the farming classes, in so far 
as the abandonment of protection will sacrifice them. I 
do not believe it will. Sir, I am quite prepared 
to believe that the farming community can exist 
without protection. As a matter of fact, the protection 
which was extended to the farming community since 1878, 
has been an entire delusion. Surely if the principle which 
hon. gentlemen opposite denounce that protection must be 
upheld in the interests of a class, then they ought to uphold 
the principle of protection to the farmers just as much as 
to manufacturers and other interests. But, no, they are 
quite ready to sacrifice all the protection they have given 
to farmers. Now, Sir, the hon, member for Simcoe went 
on to quotefrom English sources, to describe the great pro- 
gress that the fair trade movement in England has been 
making. I quite agree with the hon. member that there 
are in England to-day a goodly number of fair traders 
There are always in England a large number of indi- 
viduals who are always ready to take up anything new and 
discuss it, bold conventions on it, form leagues and associa- 
tions for the advancement of any ideas they have. We can 
name, perhaps, a hundred leagues which are to-day in 
existence for the promulgation of one principle or another. 
It is true, Sir, that attempts have been made by the Con- 
servalive party in England to make this a party question, 
but as was acknowledged by the hon. member himself, they 
have not so far succeeded; and the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party have again and again refused point blank tc take 
up this question and make ita plank in their platform. 
Sir, they are wise in their day and generation, for they 
know perfectly well that those principles of free trade 
which Bright and Cobden taught in England some years 
ago, those principles upon which the great free trade 
campaign was conducted to a successful issue, are so well 
established in England that there is no possibility whatever 
of the electors of England being brought to reject them. 
The hon. member quoted some words from several fair 
traders, and I have here some quotations of perhaps later 
authorities than some he has given. Last November a 
great fair trade meeting was held in England, and at that 
meeting the platform and principles of the league were 
fairly announced. The great English dailies the next day 
had editorials on it and accepted the meeting as the ex- 
ponent of the principles of the fair traders in England, and 
alluded to them as the official announcement of what the 
fair traders wanted todo. At that meeting Mr, Cunliffe 
Lister, who was mentioned by the hon, member for Simcoe, 
and whom I believe to be one of the leading lights in this 
fair trade movement, and whose dictum upon the question is 
accepted as authority, said upon that occasion: 

“' Pair traders advocate to-day, as they did six years ago and as they 

have done ever since, duties on foreign manufactures, combined with 
duties on all foreign imports of food, but stipulating always for the free 
import of raw materials needed for home industry.” 
Now, the Times newspaper is generally considered to be the 
most perfect exponent of public opinion in Hngland ; it isa 
newspaper which, in all circumstances, desires to express 
what it believes to be the prevailing sentiments of the Eng- 
lish people. And what does the Zimes say ? 

‘So far as words are concerned this is clear enough, When we come 
to things it becomes somewhat obscure and whatis more the policy, 
such ag it is propounded by Mr. ©. Lister, was expressly repudiated by 
one of the speakers at the conference. Mr. Dixon Hartland dectared he 
could not be a party to taxing corn. There is thus still a rift within the 
jute. Fair traders are not entirely agreed as to whether they will advo- 
cate a duty on corn or not.’’ 

And here comes, I think, the most pithy statement of the 
question in England which I have ever heard : 


‘‘ The manufacturers would like to put a duty on manufactures, but 
the agriculturist will not let him. The agriculturist would like to puta 
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duty on corn, but the manufacturer will not let him. When these two 
parties are agreed we shall begin to believe in the strength of the Fair 
Trade League.” 

I should like to ask the hon. gentleman whether the time 
has come for the two parties to be agreed. ‘This was the 
result of that great meeting, There is a little addendum to 
this in an editorial in the Zimes, which the hon, gentleman 
might take to heart, and which expresses pretty clearly the 
opinion the majority of the people of England have on this 
movement: 

“ Ve are now told that Fair Traders are Protectionists pure and simple, 
with a sort of platonic predilection for what they are pleased to call 
‘Commercial Federation of the Empire.” ‘They would’ as Mr. O. 
Lister said yesterday, ‘put a duty on everything foreign except raw 
material, placing, however our colonies and dependencies in the position 
of having free entry here if they gave us free entry in return.” 

Are hon. gentlemen ready to give Hnglish manufacturers 
free entry here in return ? 


Some hon. MEMBERS, No. 


Mr. FISHER. Hon. gentlemen say “no,” If hon. gen- 
tlemen are willing to discriminate against Hogland then 
they may be quite sure that England will discriminate 
against the coloniey. So long as we impose duties on British 
manufactures, British manufacturers will not allow us to 
impose a duty on the food of their laborers. Moreover, it 
does not follow that if we allow British manufactures to 
come in free, Hogland would admit our products free and 
discriminate against those of other nations, I attended 
the British Association meetings in Montreal, which were 
attended by a large number of the best intellects of Britain. 
I attended the economic section, and a discussion arose 
relating to the commercial relations of the Hmpire, 
when the question of Canadian intercourse with Hagland 
came up a gentleman proposed Imperial Federation or 
Imperial free trade, with discriminating duties against 
foreign countries. There were present a large number 
of representatives of British manufacturers, and there 
was one universal chorus of horror at the idea that 
they could be tempted under any circumstances or condi- 
tions to impose a duty on corn coming into England. The 
figures quoted by the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. 
McCarthy ) show that the importations of foreign corn were 
enormous, and to-day the British colonies do not produce or 
at all events ship anything like to meet the surplus required 
by England from f reiga markets. Tho hon. gentleman 
said that the duty to be imposed on foreign corn would be 
sufficient to give a very large return in the English 
markets. If so, what benefit would it be to us? It 
would not displace foreign corn, we would still have to com- 
pete with it. One of the two things would happen : either 
it would not increase our corn production and consequently 
would not displace foreign corn, or ifit did so displace 
it, the duty would not give the income expected to be 
obtained from the duty on foreign corn. Mr, Cunliffe 
Lister s2ys : 

‘¢ Let us have free trade within the Hmpire, or a8 near it as may be 


possible, and no longer should we be dependent on the foreigner who 
refuses to deal with us.” 


The Times says : 


‘« By all means we reply, but how are we to get free trade within the 
empire? It is not true to say the foreigner refuses to deal with us, 
and certainly if any foreigner does refuse to deal with us, we cannot 
be in any way dependent on him. butsofarasitis true that foreign- 
ers refuse to deal with us, it is eqally true that many of our own colonies 
refase to deal with us. If fair traders really can tell us how we can 
better persuade the colonies to adopt free trade than by showing that we 
ourselves believe in free trale, they have cartainly so far succeeded in 
keeping a very important piece of information to themselves.”’ 


Thorefore, although the hon. member for Simcoo (Mr. 
| McCarthy) is advocating commercial Imperial confederation 
| or free trade in the Empire, it must be remembered that if 
‘there is an obstacle to free trade in the Empire it has been 
brought about more by hon, gentlemen opposite than by 
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any other individuals in the Empire, because Canada in this | And mind you, Sir, that is after ten years of the policy of 


respect has gone beyond any other of the colonies and 
placed a stumbling block which it is impossible to over- 
come to any movement for free trade within the Empire. 
I will read another short extract to show what is the 
opinion of Hoagland on this question, and it is not going too 
far to say that this is a fair representatioa of that opinion. 
After discussing the old question of free trade or protec- 
tion, the writer goes on to say: 

“ As for the other branch of their policy—namely, the commercial 
federation of the Empire—it seems to us to ba a proposition applicable 
rather to Jupiter or Saturn than to the actual world in which we live.’’ 
This is a deliberate statement taken from the first editorial 
article in the London Times dealing with the question and 
after the full exposition of it by the leader of the fair trade 
movement at the meeting to which I have alluded. The 
same article goes on to say : 

“ Tt might be possible, if the colonies were at one with each other and 
with the mother country, to establish a customs union which would 
cecure free commercial interchange between the different parts of the 
Empire combined with hostile tariffs against foreign nations. Whether 
it would be expedient or not is another qnestion, into which at present 
it is quite unnecessary to enter. But the colonies are not at one with 
each other, nor with the mother country. Victoria and New South 
Wales cannot agree with each other. Canada secms at present to be 
moving rather in the direction of commercial union with the United 
States than in that of commercial union with the United Kingdom.’ 
There is another part of the hon, gentleman’s speech to 
which I cannot refrain from alluding very briefly. He 
gave a very lugubrious account of the present depression 
in England, [I was certainly surprised that the hon. 
gentleman, who is rather an important person and whose 
words carry weight, should have followed the policy which 
he has so roundly condemned in hon. gentlemen on this 
side of the House. Hon. gentlemen opposite have taunted 
us with decrying our country and have accused us of being 
unpatriotic, because we have said that Canada was not so 
prosperous as she should be; but the hon. member for 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) was quite ready to rise and state 
that the mothor country is to-day suffering from com- 
mercial depression and is practically on the highway to 
ruin, Tam not going to accuse the hon. gentleman ,of 
want of patriotism. If those are the facts relating to 
England we should know them, just as we should kaow 
the exact state of affairs respecting our own country. 
I do not attack a man’s patriotism if he points out the 
remedy for a deplorable state of affairs, if such should exist, 
But if the hon. gentleman’s accusation in regard to hon. 
members on this side of the House is true, then I must say 
he is as unpatriotic as we are. What are the facts? He says 
England to day is depressed. I came across a report in a 
paper which the hon, gentleman will acknowledge to be a 
good protectionist organ, the Montreal Star, and that organ 
says in alluding, not to anything of its own but to a report 
which the hon. gentlemen will be content to accept as 
authority. Here is what the Montreal Star said about Mr. 
Giffen’s report to the British Board of Trade. Mr. Giffen is 
well known all over the British Empire as a gentleman 
who is in no sense a partisan but who is essentially and 
before everything else a statistician, a man who deals with 
figures, examines those figures and gives the result: 

‘( Mr. Giffen’s report to the British Board of Trade shows that Great 
Britain maintains its relative superiority with regard to foreign trade. In 
the open markets of the world the ‘old country stilldistances all competi- 
tors. To some countries, such as India and Australia, it sends by far 
the greater part of what they import from foreign countries. Great 
Britain sends to Egypt 47 per cent. of a:l that it imports, France and 
Germany send 14 per cent. each, and the United States | per cent. To 
the Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Chili, it sends from 28 to 39 per 
cent. of all they import, France sends 17 per cent., Germany from 8 to 
19 per cent., and the United States 7 per cent. As much as 28 per cent, 
of all that China imports is sent by Grea: Britain, while Germany and 


France send next to nothing and the United States only 4 percent. The 
Japanese get 43 per cent. of all their foreign goods from Great Britain, 


9 per cent. from the United States, 7 per cent. from Germany and 5 per | 


cent. from France. The prepoaderance of Great Britain is conspicuous 
in every country except Canada.” 


Mr, FisHer. 


the hon, gentlemen opposite which was intended to foster 
a trade between us and Great Britain and to descriminate 
in favor of Great Britain. 

‘¢Phere the contiguity of the United States gives it an immense 

advantage. But as regards Kuropéan countries, what Canada imports 
from the whole of them does not amount to much more than one- 
sixth of what she imports from the mother country done. Germany, 
about who rivalry io foreign trade with Great Britain so much has 
been said does not, according Mr. Giffen, sead to British North Amie- 
rica more than 1'7 of its imports. Mr. Giffen’s general conclusion is 
that ‘Germany has not been gaining in common markets of late years 
at the expense of Haglish trade. [ts gains have been in special direc- 
tions. Our predominance in the great common markets remains sub- 
stantially what it was ten years ago.’” 
This is only one evidence. I have here another quotation 
which is taken from the Times of last Novomber, and in 
allusion to that same meeting which the Fair Trade League 
had held in London : 


‘¢ The whole basis of their argument is the allegation that our trade 
isdeclining. Theallegationis not true ‘In point of fact,’ Ssys our 
correspondent, ‘ Eaglish manufacturers and Englishindustry in general 
whatever may be the case with one or two branches only are now de- 
veloped to a greater degree than ever they were before, and our ex- 
ports to foreign countries arealso greater than they ever were before.’ ’’ 


This does not look as if England were going back in the 
commercial race of the world. As a matter of fact toa 
certain extent it has apparently been slightly retrograding 
in consequence of the lower values of goods, but if you 
take the amount of goods exported, England has held her 
prominent position more than she ever did before. To-day 
she does most of the carrying trade of the world, and has 
a greater command of the markets open to competition, 
than she ever had in sny period of her history before. 
Those things show pretty clearly that England does not 
need to take up this policy which is proposed to her. Her 
old free trade doctrine is carrying her to prosperity and 
keeping her in a sound condition. It shows more than that, 
that the efforts which have been made to deprecate this 
free trade success, and the efforts which have been made to 
point out what is called the depression in consequence of 
free trade are clearly inaccurate and misleading in fact. It 
is also a warning to us in this country. At ono time it 
would have been better for us if we had taken the example 
of the mother country, and if we had followed the good 
advice given by the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr, McCar- 
thy), instead of, as was unfortunately the case in 1878, fol- 
lowing the right hon, gentleman who leads the Government, 
who for the purpose of carrying the country at that time, 
chose to take the example of his neighbors to the south and 
chose to take that example which his followers have told 
him he was wrong to have done. We would have been ina 
far more prosperous position to-day, and we would not have 
been obliged to consider either the United States or the 
British Empire in our internal economy or our internal 
legislation if we had followed the policy laid down by Mr. 


Mackenzie. The great reason why it is necessary for 
Canada to regulate her commercial policy by the 
commercial policy of England and the States, is 


because our progress has been baulked in consequence 
of the policy of protection which the hon. gentlemen 
opposite have insisted on this country adopting. I do 
not see how it is possible that this propositioa can be prac- 
tically carried into effect. I read with great interest some 
words of the hon. member for Simcov (Mr. McCarthy) in 
Toronto a little while ago and those words I fully endorse. 
{ thought that when the hon. gentleman uttered those words 
he was going to come to a different conclusion from what 
ha did, for certainly his first conclusion does not appear to 
me to agree with his support of this motion. The hon, gen- 
tleman said : 


‘“‘ He did not think the practical Canadian people were prepared to 
endorse any scheme which did not hold out any hope, any prospect of 
being adopted on practical lines and being capable of practical solution.” 
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He was then advocating a policy which he has not yet 
shown in the slightest degree, to be practical. He comes 
before us and he supports the motion of the hon. member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Marshall) but he has not shown us the 
practical solution of these difficulties which he has acknow- 
ledged were to be found in the discussions at the Free Trade 
League meeting in England. Instead of trying to forward 
a policy which would be practical he has attempted what I 
believe to be a dream, and a dream which never can be re- 
alised. Itis a fact that the Empire to-day is composed of 
very widely scattered portions; it isa fact that they are 
building up new states in far distant portions of the Empire, 
and I believe if there is going to be any possibility of hold. 
ing that Empire together it will be by giving each portion 
of it the fullest latitude and jurisdiction to deal with its own 
affairs as it thinks best for its own welfare. Thus and thus 
only will you be able to keep the Empire together. Ifwe 
iry, by any paper plan, to bring the bonds closer and try 
to draw the string more tight between the outlying por- 
tions of the Empire the result will be, as it has been un- 
fortunately in this Dominion, a rather straining of re- 
lations between the different portions of the Empire 
a tendency to arouse irritation between the different portions 
and eventually to break up the Empire into a large number 
of possibly antagonistic states. The efforts of the leader of 
this House to centralise in this Dominion have been unfor- 
tunate. His efforts to make a legislative union, though he 
cannot adopt a legislative union in theory, are very untortu- 


nate. Woe, as Canadians, can give a warning to the whole, 


Empire that they shall not carry out the same mistake as 
we did and that they shall not be landed in the same diffi- 
culties as we have been. It is not trom any lack of patriot- 
ism that I thus prefer that this resolution should not pass, 
or that this question be dealt with on the lines laid down by 
the hon, member for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy). I yield to 
no one in my patriotism. I hold, as everyone in this 
country holds, that the Qucen is the head of our country 
and our Government, just as much as she is of the English 
people, the Irish people and the Australian people. But, Sir, 
I do not acknowledge any allegiance whatever to the Parlie- 
ment of England. We in this country are a portion 
of the British Empire, having free institutions, ruling our- 
selves in a Parliament that is supreme in this country ; and 
we believe that the more that is done and acknowledged and 
insisted upon, the better chance there is that we shall 
remain good friends with the rest of the British Empire and 
with the mother country herself. I trust that it will bea 
long time before we in this country have any other head to 
our Government than the Queen of Hngland ; I trust that 
we shall long remain a portion of the British Empire; but, 
Sir, I do not believe that, to occupy that ground, it is neces- 
sary that we should be subject to the Parliament of Great 
Britain or be ruled except by our own people, and in accor- 
dance with the views of our own people as expressed on this 
floor. Sir, the patriotism I glory in is the patriotism 
which leads me to do what I consider best in the interests 
of the people of Canada, and I believe I shall be doing that 
by favoring such measures as will tend to extend and 
increase the trade of our people. The hon. member for 
Simcoe gave utterance to some good and sound advice on 
this question. He said he believed we must discuss it purely 
from a Canadian standpoint, and I have been trying to do 
80; but we know that hon. gentlemen opposite, in discuss- 
ing the question of reciprocity with the United States, 
prominently brought forward what they call the interests 
of the Empire. 1 have heard and scen in the press utter- 
ances of some hon. gentlemen from which | would be led 
to believe that they did not care at all for the interests of 
Canada, but were sent here especially to look after the 
interests of the Empire, It will be well for men who come 
here from the mother country to think of those interests ; 
but I have to look back through many generations to con- 
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sider any interests but those of the country in which I have 
been born and brought up, that is Canada, In taking that 
position we follow the example of the mother country, In 
Kogland, have we heard one word of what would be for the 
advantage of Canada from Imperial federation? Not one. 
Have we known any man there to call on the Hnglish people 
to accept that doctrine for the benefit of the colonies? Not 
one. It has been urged on the English people by its advo- 
cates because they said it would be for the benefit of the 
manufacturing and agricultura) classes of Hngland; and 
one reason why England has been governed so well is that her 
statesmen have always been true to the English principle 
that it was their duty to look after the interests of the 
English people and nothing else. In the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in London, in February last, a 
question similar to this was brought up, and I will just 
read to you this description in the Daily News of what 
occurred on that occasion : 

‘‘ A motion in favor of such changes in the fiscal arrangements exist- 


ing between Great Britain, her colonies and dependencies as would 
dnorente the trade of the British Empire, was opposed by Mr. Mundella, 
Hon. gentlemen are all familiar enough with his name to 
know that he is a pretty high authority on commercial 
questions in England; and what did he say ? 

‘He pointed out that the colonies could not supply us with all our needs. 
The United States were at the present moment the greatest market for 
our manufactures; and was it not possible that if we acted im the way 
suggested by the resolution, the United States would subject us to defer- 
ential treatment ? What would become of us then? We imported silks 
and tea from China, and were we going to put an increased duty on 
those articles? It would be cutting our own throats. The suggestion 
was especially ill-timed, when the United States were in the middle of 
a controversy regarding free trade. President Uleveland kad undoubt- 
edly taken a step in the direction of free trade, and if, or when, it was 
adopted, and America was made one of the cheapest instead of one of 
the dearest countries in the world, great advantage would accrue, not 
only to herself but to the English colonies.” 

What was the result of that discussion in that purely com- 
mercial body, which is representative of the whole United 
Kingdom ? ‘ The motion was lost by an overwhelming ma- 
jority.” No, Sir,; the people inthe mother land look on 
this question purely and simply from their own standpoint 
considering whether it is going to benefit them, and not in 
any sense whether it is go'ng to benofit us. Then the 
question of differential duties was mooted there, Mr. Mun- 
della did not look to Canada; he looked to the United 
States, and his fear was that the United States might put 
on retaliatory duties, and injure Knglish trade. Hon. gen- 
tlemen know that although we are a portion of the British 
Km pire, and although our flag is the flag ofthe British Em- 
pire, our trade is intimately connected with that of the 
United States, Sir, by looking after the true interests of 
Canada, we shall, i believe, best conserve our relations 
with England and the most outlying portions of the British 
Kmpire. I must hope that this motion be not persisted 
in, or at all events that it be not carried. 


Mr. TUPPER (Pictou), As the hour is late, and we 
have Jistened to several speeches this evening on this very 
interesting subject, which has been so ably brought before 
the House, I do not propose to occupy the attention of hon, 
gentlemen at any great length. Indeed, the hon, gentlemen 
on the other side of the House have rendered it unnecessary 
at this stage of the debate, for those who are in favor of 
the principle of the motion, and the resolution on the 
motion paper to which the hon, member for Simcoe (Mr, 
McCarthy) referred, to elaborate the case. The hon, gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, who have successively 
taken their seat, one apparently from an avowed sympathy 
with the motion, and the other for reasons best known to 
himself, have avoided the main question before the House. 
The hon, gentleman who last speke took up considerable 
time in discussing the question of trade relations with 
the United States, and alluded at considerable length 
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to the question of Imperial federation. Neither of these 
questions is before the House on the present occa- 
sion. The question before the House has nothing to 
do with the question of Imperial federation. It is 
true, many of the leagues in Oanada, and Canada 
alone, have favored some question of this kind; but neither 
the league in Canada nor the league in England has sub- 
scribed to the principles in this resolution. Therefore I do 
not understand why, when this question is important 
enough, broad enough, and big enough to engage our con- 
sideration, such questions as Imperial federation and other 
questions which have been discussed outside of the House 
and are in no way connected with this important trade 
question should be brought betore the House. I was some- 
what sorry, in listening to the hon. gentleman who has 
just taken his seat, who poses in this House as a temper- 
ance man, and who lectures his brethren some times as to 
what they should do on that subject, dwell so long on the 
growth and export of barley in Canada. The main use for 
barley is for malting purposes, and surely my hon. friend 
has not receded from the strong position on the temper- 
ance question which he has so long occupied. My hon, friend 
discussed one other point only, and perhaps not the most 
important point, mentioned by the hon. member for North 
Simcoe, and that was the practicability of this resolution or 
of the scheme embodied in it, He took issue on that point 
with the hon. gentleman, who was sanguine that the 
day was coming when it would be practicable to go to the 
English Goverrment with such a policy as this, and to 
endeavor to make trade arrangements for the Empire-—not 
between Canada and the mother country, but berween the 
mother country and all the different colonies of the Empire. 
Idid not understand either the mover of the resolution or 
the hon. member for North Simcoe or the resolution itself 
to go so far as to ask that this Government should at once 
approach the Government of the mother country with this 
policy. I understood the hon, member for North Simcoe 
to take an entirely different position in the debate. I under- 
stood him to forcibly allude to the different facts occurring 
every day in England, in order to show that the current of 
pons opinion there was in favor of a trade policy for the 

ritish Hmpire, as distinct from the policy of England with 
the rest of the world. In support of that position, the hon. 
gentleman was able to show strong reasons, He was able 
to point to the unmistakable utterances of a powerful party 
in England to-day—he wasable to point to the utterances 
of the leaders of that party and the body of men who 
constitute it, when they met in solemn eonclave at Oxford, 
in favor of that view. But the trade returns and the con- 
sular reports appertaining to the British Empire furnish far 
wider reasons in support of the position taken by the advo- 
cates of this resolution, These reports and returns show 
unmistakably that, so far from the policy of free trade in 
the mother country carrying out the views and the opinions 
of the framers of that policy, who have stood by it for so 
many years—so far from these gentlemen being able to 
convince the world that free trade is the proper policy, 
Bteadily, day by day, all the nations of the world, all the 
countries that are the commercial rivals of Great Britain, 
are going more and more to the other extreme, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Mr. TUPPER, These gentlemen have found the colonies 
of the Empire forced to adopt a protective policy, and they 
have found that the foothold of England, once unchallenged, 
in the different markets of the world, foreign as well as 
colonial, is steadily becoming weaker. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


_ Mr. TUPPER. In a momvntI will give the hon. gentle- 

man my authority for making the statement. The statis- 

tics to which I have alluded, and to which the House will 
Mr. Tuprzr (Pictou,) 


permit me briefly to refer, fully bear it out. Comparing 
the position which England holds in the foreign markets 
to-day with that she held formerly, we find that to the 
colonies, in 1572, England exported $320,500,000 worth of 
goods, while in 1886 she exported to them $350,000,000 
worth, showing a steady increase; and if you take her 
returns of exports to foreign countries, which formerly were 
her monopoly. you will find the proportion has decreased. 
In the last fifty years the imports by Great Britain from 
the colonies increased from $75,000,000 to $405,000,000,and 
her exports to the colonies increased to about the same 
extent, from $75,000,000 to $375,060,000, Those are impor- 
tant figures, and hon. gentlemen will see their force. They 
will see by them that this colonial question never entered 
the minds of English statesmen at the time they adopted 
their free trade policy, the value of the colonial 
trade then being as nothing compared with the value of 
the other trade. No one will seriously controvert that posi- 
tion, and it furnishes an important and powerful reason 
for the change that is coming over English public opinion. 
We find, for instance, Sir Robert Stout, the premier of 
New Zealand, in a very interesting article in the Nineteenth 
Century, written last year, citing as evidence in sup- 
port of the position I took a short time ago and which hon, 
gentlemen opposite challenged, the important fact that in 
New South Wales, American contractors were able to 
obtain the contract for building the largest iron bridge ever 
buiit there, at a figure $135,000 below the lowest tender 
from Great Britain herself. Hon. gentlemen will see from 
this one sample, that in her own colony and in that iron indus- 
try which, with the coal industry, at one time gave England 
the monopoly of the markets of the world, Kngland ean be 
outbid by a foreign competitor. In face of this evidence, 
hon. gentlemen ought to hesitate before contradicting the 
assertion that Great Britain has not in the foreign markets 
today the position she hitherto held. Why do hon; 
gentlemen opposite try to minimise the undoubtedly grand 
results that would follow from increased trade between the 
mother country and her colonies. No man from the 
Maritime Provinces, I venture to say, would for a moment 
declare that he would be in favor of frustrating a movement 
which has in view the increase in commerce not only 
between the mother country and the Maritime Provinces 
but between the different colonies of the British Empire 
and the Maritime Provinces. 
demur in times past large sums of public money in the 
endeavor to create a trade between the West Indies and 
Canada, and hon, gentlemen opposite have always held that 
the money spent in this view was welispent, and that to open 
up new channels of trade was an object that should be encour- 
aged. We find these potent facts, that, in the West Indies to- 
day, our competitor is not merely the mother country, but we 
find there, as in the English markets themselves, that the 
American States are our competitors. ‘They actually buy 
from us about 700,000 lbs. of dried fish to send to the West 
Indies. Their trade relations are so complete with that 
portion of the British Empire that they do not only their 
own trade but a part of ours with them. Of course, you 
can encourage that trade by subsidising steamers, but it, 
nevertheless, is true that you can encourage and foster it in 
the way proposed by the resolution now before the House, 
Not only do the United States send our productions there, 
but they also send them to Africa, to the extent of 
$5,000,000 annually; to Australasia, to the extent of 
$10,500,000 annually ; and to Great Britain and Ireland, 
where they meet us as gigantic competitors, they send 
$447,000,000 worth of goods annually. The last gentleman 
who addressed the House, as a practical farmer, a8 one who 
is familiar with the trade between the mother country and 
the Dominion of Canada, mentioned en passant three arti- 
cles in which we had a large tradé with the mother coun- 
try, cheese, butter, and I did not catch the other article 
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which he mentioned, Even under present circumstances, I 
find competing with us in the markets of the old world 
that country to the south of us which Mr, Gladstone refer- 
red to recently as making progress by leaps and bounds, 
and he predicted that it was possible.that it would disturb 
even Great Britain in the near future. We find that, in 
regard to cheese, we send more to Great Britain than the 
United States.do, But there are a host of things in regard 
to which they. interfere. with us. Looking at the trado 
Returns, I find—though I have not had time to look the 
question up as 1 would wish to do—and taking the consular 
reports of the United States and the official documents 
published in Washington in 1885, the following results :— 


Great Britain From From 
Imported. United States. Oanada. 
Cattle...1....cs0:cse00e $46,661,210 $17,686,815 $4,650,595 
Sheep and lambs.... 12,591,091 157.775 919,495 
Bacon and hams.... 50,181,630 39,502,605 746,178 
sassnsseeeee 14,471,985 13,371,490 4,391 
58,869,665 2,811,580 1,423,016 
24,452,000 13,478,520 1,777,675 
. 11,509,830 7,836,540 1,590,000 

‘ about) 

Wood and timber... 83,876,419 { Seeeee 13,142, 663 


Mr. FISHER. The hon. gentleman is simply confirming 
what I said, that our chief export to England was animals 
and their products, and that we exported a larger amount 
in proportion to our population than the United States did. 


Mr. TUPPER (Pictou). If I misunderstood the hon. 
gentleman, thatis another thing, but Ido not think he 
mentioned the article of fish or the article of lumber. At 
any rate, if the hon, gentleman wil] look through the trade 
returns, and I hesitate to weary the House by giving the 
proof of this at this hour, he will see that we send a con- 
siderable number of other articles in the same way. We 
are sending an appreciable quantity of manufactures, we 
are sending something of nearly every article, and the 
whole point is that you cannot judge of the trade which we 
could do by that which we do at present. Large as our 
trade has been in the past, you are not to judge what it 


-may be.in the future, or to test the merits of this resolution 


simply by what it has been in the past; but, if we have 
been able to do something, inspite of the strong and 
powerful competitors we have on the south, what can 


we do if we receive the preference in the different 


colonial markets? No one will dare to say that our 
advantages will) not he great in that regard, I will 
not refer to the matter of canned goods and fruit 
which we export, which are becoming large items of our 
trade, and which, under any circumstances, we hope to in- 
crease year by year. But, in reference to all these matters, 
the slightest change in the tariff, the smallest amount that 
could be obtained from the British Government under an 
arrangement with the different colonies, would start all 
these industries in the most extraordinary and _ beneficial 
manner to Canada, The hon. gentleman spoke of the English 
merchants having no reason to fear competition in foreign 
markets, and said that our whole supposition was fallacious, 
without a careful consideration of the action which England 
would. be sure to, take in this matter. If you look over the 
blue-books published in England as well as those published 
in the United States, you will see that not only are the 
manufacturers. of the neighboring Republic meeting the 
English manufacturers in colonial markets, but also the 
German manufacturers to an alarming extent. I could 
quote from the reports of English and German as well as 
American consuls, to show that the Germans and Americans 
are driving the English from the position they once held; 
but I may summarise these reports by one small quotation 
from Sir Thomas Brassey’s work on ‘Foreign work and 
English, wages” in which he says: 


‘( Axcluded trom the principal manniectarng countries by a prose 
tectionist policy, it is to the colonies and to the half tN ba countries 
that we must look for new openings for the expansion of our trade.” 
When English public opinion is looking towards the grow- 
ing commercial trade, it is wise for us not to formulate any 
poliey here, the time has not come for that, and to make 
any definite expression of our views now would be un- 
wise, but we should, by an expression of the opinion of 
Parliament in an unmistakeable manner, show public men 
in the old country who may help this matter, what our 
sympathies are and that we hope the day will come when 
this will be carried out. I hope that some day the repre- 
sentative men of the Australasian confederation will go to 
London and meet the representatives of the other colonies 
and arrange a system which will be beneficial to all the 
colonies, as well as to the mother country itself. In this, 
there is no attack upon self-government or upon cum- 
mercial autonomy. It it not necessary to invoke 
any sentiment in regard to this matter, but there is simply 
a trade proposition before the House ; and I understood the 
mover of the resolution and the hon. member for North 
Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) to give no uncertain voice on this 
question, that this is no time for action, but that it is desir- 
able to tell the distinguished men in Great Britain, men 
like Mr, Chamberlain who has given the benefit of his great 
ability to this subject, that we are ready to meet them, and 
that there is nothing in the National Policy antagonistic to 
this matter or to the benefit of the farmers of that country. 
It is not proposed, as I understand it, and if it is proposed 
I am against it tooth and nail, to interfere with the vested 
interests of the country. It is proposed, on the other hand, 
to give them far more protection than they now have, 
Whatever other hon. gentlemen have to say upon the ques- 
tion, I for one, would not go for lowering the duties which 
are necessary for a fair protection of the manufacturing 
industries of this country, to the extent of one single farthing. 
But I think an arrangement can be made; I think we can 
raise the duties on other goods when the time comes, But 
certainly if there is an unanimous desire throughout the 
colonies and Great Britain—I mean by unanimous 
desire such a one as will induce political action 
—I am satisfied that when the time comes, an arrangement 
can be easily and willingly made by this country to carry 
out the objects which the mover of this resolution has in 
view. I promised the House not to deal with the position 
of the hon. member for Brome, as far as the question of 
reciprocity is concerned, It was quite natural that the 
hon. member for North Simcoe should explain his views as 
far as they affected the question of commercial union; and 
I quite admit that my hon. friends opposite who, a year or 
two ago, might consistently have joined hands with us, as 
the hon. member for West Elgin (Mr. Casey) wished to do 
to-night, in legislating as far as we could towards a consum- 
mation of such a policy, are, to a large extent, debarred 
from it. They wish to throw in their fortunes with the 
United States, our competitors in nearly all the articles of 
trade between Great Britain and ourselves. We, on the 
other hand, who support the substance of the resolution, 
and the proposition of the hon. member for North Simcoe, 
desire closer trade relations with the mother country and 
the colonies which constitute the British Hmpire. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). It does seem to me rather 
extraordinary that a motion of such importance.as this 
should have been discussed the whole evening without 
any member of the Government giving to,the House the 
slightest indication of what the views of the Government 
are upon this question, We are told by the seconder of this 
motion that it is one of paramount importance, that it is 
one effecting not merely. the future well-being of Canada, 

, but one of the utmost consequence to the whole Empire ; 
‘and yet, after such declaration as that, made by a gentle- 
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man who occupies a very prominent place on the front 
benches of the Ministerial side, not a member of Govern- 
ment, up to this moment, has give to the House the 
slightest indication of what their views may be upon the 
subject. Sir, there can be no doubt whatever that this 
measure is one, if it were adopted, of a revolutionary 
character. If we are to believe what hon. gentlemen op- 
posite contended on another important proposition that was 
under the consideration of the House at an earlier period of 
the Session, we should come to the conclusion that the pro- 
position now before the House would lead to the absolute 
destruction of everything like self-government in this 
country. Sir, those hon. gentlemen informed us 
again and again that anything like absolute free 
trade between Canada and the United States must 
ultimately lead to the wiping out of our political 
institutions, and there can be no dout whatever that 
if they were to abandon the policy upon which the Govern- 
ment entered some years ago, and adopt the views expressed 
in this resolution, an equally great calamity would befal this 
country. We would have our autonomy wiped out, and we 
would be absorbed into the government of the United King- 
dom. Sir, if there is danger on the one hand, there would be 
still greater danger on other ; and if hon. gentlemen on the 
Treasury benches entertain those views which the exponents 
of the Government put forward upon another proposition, 
we can come to but one conclusion with regard to their 
views as to what would be the political effect of this propo- 
sition, Now, an hon. gentleman has made a proposition 
which would lead to a complete change in the fiscal policy 
of this country. Are the Government prepared to recommend 
to this House that change ? The Government asked us again 
and again, what were we to do if we wiped the 74 millions 
that we now derive from the imposition of taxes upon our 
trade with the United States? I ask them this question : 
What, under this proposition, are they to do if they wipe 
out 1 or i2 millions of customs duties which they receive 
by taxes upon our trade with the United Kingdom ? 
There can be no doubt whatever that if the proposition 
of the hon, gentleman who moved this motion is earried 
out—I lay aside the commentary that was read upon 
the proposition by the hon. gentleman who seconded it— 
there must be an abandonment of those taxes which the 
Government have imposed on articles produced in the 
United Kingdom which have hitherto been consumed in this 
country. Why, Sir, hon. gentlemen do not suppose for one 
moment that the people of the United Kingdom would, if 
they were making such an arrangement as is proposed, 
permit the articles of Canada to come in absolutely free of 
taxes into the market of the United Kingdom, while those 
of the United Kingdom coming into Canada would be 
subject to a very heavy taxation, What do the Government 
propose, then? We find this proposition moved by one 
supporter of the Government, seconded by another, and 
supported in a speech by another gentleman who we are 
told, is looking with longing eyes, and not without hope 
to the Treasury berches. Sir, 1 think it is rather extraor- 
dinary, under these circumstances, that the Government 
should have, up to this moment, failed to indicate to the 
House what their views are upon the question, Are they 
in favor uf abandoning their National Policy, and of accepting 
a policy of the federation of the Empire, for that is precisely 
what this proposition means. The hon. gentleman who 
seconded the motion told us that this was not quite so 
explicit as the proposition which he had submitted, but that 
it was really a proposition with the same object and aim in 
view. And so the hon. gentleman has submitted to the 
Ag af alta which we are lead to believe has the 
support of the Government, proposing to wipe $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000 of customs duty, ned tle abeolute free 
trade between Canada and the United Kingdom. Now, the 
First Minister is in his place, and I put to him the question: 
Mr. Mriuxs (Bothwell.) 


If he could not see his way to carry on the Government of 
this country in abandoning the $7,000,000 of taxes that 


we get upon trade with the United States, how is he pre-— 


pared to carry on the Government of the country and to 
abandon the $12,000,000 of taxes that we receive from trade 
with the United Kingdom? Does the First Minister pro- 
pose to accept this proposition? Does he attach to it the 
importance that is attached to it by hon. gentlemen on that 
side of the House who have spoken? Does he subscribe to 
the doctrine that fair trade is in the air, and that the policy 
of fair trade at this moment constitutes the policy of the 


Conservative party in the United Kingdom, that Lord _ 


Salisbury is a supporter of that policy in disguise, without 
the courage of his corvictions, and that all those who sup- 
port him entertain the same views? I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that the people of the United Kingdom, their 
representatives, at all events, have rather a strange 
way of exhibiting their devotion to this principle. If I 
remember rightly, but a few weeks ago a vote was taken in 
the House of Commons upon the subject, and there were 
4 supporters to 304 opponents. That, I think, was the way 
the vote stood. Those hon. gentlemen are proposing to us 
a proposition that, however favorably it may be received 
by hon. gentlemen on the Treasury benches and those 
behind them, certainly has not been very favorably received 
by the representatives of the people of the United Kingdom. 
We are dealing here with questions of practical politics, 
and I suppose the Government are not prepared to abandon 
what they call the National Policy unless they see some 
hope of this new policy being adopted, and the action of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom on the question does 
not indicate a very great disposition to carry it out at a 
very early day. The hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. 
McCarthy) in discussing this question not long since in 
Toronto told us that the theory of a Federal Government 
was propounded by Lord Durham in 1837, and it was not 
until 1864 that serious steps were taken with a view to 
consummating the policy of union which Lord Durham in 
hsi report had indicated. And so, the hon. gentleman says, 


we should not be discouraged, But it is rather an _ 
extraordinary proposition to submit to this Parliament, — 
that we should at this moment disregard our present 


interests and present necessities and should look to 
the condition of things thirty or forty years hence, and 
undertake to exercise a policy of self-denial and act upon 
lines that are only to lead to conclusion long after we 
have not only ceased to be members of this House but inha- 
bitants of the world. There is a great deal of force in the 
observations addressed some years ago to the people by the 
Rey. Sydney Smith. He said: Gentlemen, so long as you 
are members ot the congregation and occupants of the pews 
you have the right to decide what shall be done in the 
parish church, but after you have become occupants of the 
graveyard, after you have ceased to be here and others 
have taken your places, you ought to leave them the same 


privilege of judging what is best in their own interests as - 


you claim for yourself when living. So long as you are 
masters of the ship you may say that the ship shall sail 


east or west, but when you have resigned your positionand » 


it is placed in charge of other persons, it is for them to say 


in what direction it shall sail and upon what voyage it shall ol 
enter, And so I say that those who occupy the places we _ 


now occupy thirty or forty years hence will be the best 
judges as to what policy shall be adopted in their day. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Of what ought tobe 


adopted now. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). That is not the hon. gentleman’s 
proposition. The hon, gentleman pointed out that Lord 
Durham in 1837 decided in favor of a union and it was not 
until 1864 that serious steps were taken to carry it out; but 


now we have a speech in favor of the principle of federation. 
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of the Empire at some period in the remote future, and that 
some one will then be in favor of giving effect to the policy 
at this time enunciated. I am not in favor of any such 
policy. I believe any step in that direction would diminish 
our power of self-government, it would increase our respon- 
sibilities, it would impose serious burdens from which at 
the present time wo are relieved, and I am not disposed to 
sacrifice our present opportunity for practical improvement 
and our present lines of public policy that are in the inter- 
ests of the people, in favor of some fancied schema upon 
which it is necessary to consult another party which has a 
paramount interest in the question, especially when 
there is not the slightest indication of any disposition 
on their part to adopt the policy we are now 
marking out for them. The people of the United 
Kingdom number 37,000,000, and the hon, gentleman pro. 
poses that we shall mark out here a policy for those 
37,000,000 and tell them what is the best course to adopt 
at this moment in order that we may convert them to our 
views and at some period induce them to accept what he 
and some other hon. gentlemen believe to be an excellent 
policy. The hon. gentleman also told the House that the 
people of Ontario were more prosperous than are the peo- 
ple of the United States to-day. That was avery extraor- 
dinary announcement for the hon. gentleman to make, One 
would suppose it was a statement of which he had been 
ignorant. It seems to be new to the hon. gentleman, quite 
as new as the calculation of an eclipse would be to an In- 
dian. But this statement was as true ten years ago as it is 
to-day. There was a greater difference in 1877 between the 
relative prosperity of the people of the United States as a 
whole than to-day; and yet the hon. gentleman did not 
hesitate to declare that the whole country was going to ruin 
at that time. The present First Minister moved a resolu- 
tian declaring that the people of this country were falling 
back, that people could not get employment and that if he 
was returned to power all this would come to anend. It 
did not come to an end, The people are leaving the coun- 
try in greater numbers than before. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, no. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I say “ Oh, yes, ” and statistics 


_ show it to be true, 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), There is no doubt whatever of 
the fact. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Yes, every doubt of it. 


Mr. ML[LLS (Bothwell). There are at least four times 
as many people leaving the country every year as there 
were in 1878. What did the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr, 
McCarthy) tell us to night ? Thehon. gentleman said that 
the country is depressed, that trade is depressed, that the 
condition of the farmers, although better than the condi- 
tion of the farmers in the United States, was far from satis- 
factory. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, No. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Yes, he did say so, I took down 
his words. 


Some hon, MEMBERS, No, he did not. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). I say he did, and the question 
will be decided by Hansard when the speech of the gentle- 
man appears. The First Minister knows that the hon. gentle- 
man went on and said what the price of wheat is to day, 
that it was 774 cents a bushel. Now, the First Minister 
promised the people that it would never be less than a dollar. 
He further promised the people that the price of barley 
should never be less than it wasin the United States, 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD, They have had better 
prices, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The hon. member for Simcoe, 
to-night has said that the farming population was in a 
depressed condition, but that it was brought about by matters 
over which the Government could exercise no control, I 
say the National Poliey was intended to prevent that state 
of things. We were called flies on the wheel. Why did 
hoa. gentlemen call us by that name? tion. gentlemen 
when in Opposition promised to stop the emigration of the 
people and secure for every man good wages for a fair day’s 
work and constant employment, and at the same time fair 
prices for our agricultural products, Yet what is the state- 
ment of the resolution to-night? It is that such is not the 
condition of things, that the agricultural population are in 
a depressed condition, in an unsatisfactory condition and 
that it is necessary to bring about a better state of things 
than exists. How does the hon. gentleman propose todo it? 
He says: Let us enter into commercial relations with the 
United Kingdom and other British colonies; let us enter 
into acompact by which there shall ba absolute free trade be- 
tween the various portions of the British Empire and high 
tariff against all the rest of the world. That is the proposition 
ofthe mover, But does thesupporter of that resolution take 
the same ground? Oh, no; he tellsusa different story. He 
says: That is too high a price to pay for such an arrangement 
as this, we would not like to have absolute free trade, we have 
got to consider the condition of the manufacturers to some 
extent, and the manufacturers have got to make concessions 
to the farmers. Now, take it atthe present time that the 
manufacturer gets 60 per cent., and he must ba content 
with 53, for the hon. gentleman says: Lot as take off 6 or 
7 per cent, so as to give the Hnglish manufacturer a littie 
advautage in the Canadian market, and giving him that 
little advantage they will give us absolute free trade and 
exclude the rest of the world from trading with them. 
Hon, gentlemen know that this is an absurd proposition. 
If the English Government and the people of England can 
be persuaded to act on the principle of free trade, and to 
tax the rest of the world and establish free trade between 
England and Canada and the colonies, itcan only be on the 
principle of absolute free trade between the different por- 
tions of the Empire as exists between the different Pro- 
vinces of this Dominion. But the hon, gentleman will not 
support such a proposition, and the hon. gentleman who 
seconded this proposition dare not express his approval of 
such a proposition as that. The hon. gentleman is in favor 
of the federation of the Hmpire under which our autonomy 
would be sacrificed, he is in favor of a federation of the 
Empire that would compel us to fight the battles of Hngland 
and Russia and Central Asia. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Oh, oh. 


Mr. MILLS (Bcthwell). The hon, gentlemen think this 
is nonsense. I believe that such a view is nonsense, but 
nevertheless, it is held by quite a number of his supporters. 
Here is a gallant general who sits on this side of the 
House, who assured the people of this city the other even- 
ing that Canada absolutely was spoiling for war, in which 
she would feel all the consequences and mischiefs of war, 
and under which she would feel the necessity of relying 
upon the right arm of England for her support, and then - 
from the feelings of gratitude that would bg so far carried 
on that she would be compelled to fight the Zulus in Africa 
and the Russians in Afghanistan, I notice that the hon. 
member for North Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) did not quite 
fairly state the commercial relations and the trade of 
Kxgland with the United States. He represented the trade 
of Hogland as declining, that her manufacturers were losing 
the markets of tho world, and that all this was being 
brought about because other countries had adopted a pro- 
tective policy. He referred to the fact that the trade of 
England with the United States was declining. Where is 
the evidence of that? The hon, gentleman took a year 
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that happened to favor his comparison, but let him take 
another year. The exports of England to the United 
States in 1878 wero £14,500,000 and in 1886 £26,824,000 
sterling ; nearly double what they were in 1878, Why did 
not the hon. gentleman take some other year in which the 
comparison would not be quite so favorable to his argument ? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, He took 1885. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). And I take 1886 when the trade 
is nearly £6,000,000 more than in 1885. Why did 
the hon. gentleman take 1885 and not 1886, for J apprehend, 
he had the statistics before him ? Then, when he comes to 
tell us about the report of the Commission of Enquiry into 
the depressed state of trade in England why did he read 
the report of the minority ? The hon. gentleman did that, 
and he did not tell the House that it was a report of the 
minority. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Yes, he did. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I accept that statement. I did 
not hear him say so. At all events the whole drift of his 
speech was simply a selection of evidence that suited the 
line of argument which he had adopted, and carefully ignor- 
ing whatever might tend to establish a different proposition. 
Then, Sir, if the hon. gentleman had thought us he does 
that free trade with England, with protection against all the 
rest of the world is such an advantage, why did he support 
the statutory offer? The hon. gentleman who leads the 
Government did not take the same view. The hon. gentle- 
man proposes to establish free trade with the United States 
upon certain conditions. He never made such a proposition 
to England and in fact he declared in 1878 that we 
wanted a policy of retaliation to bring the United States to 
terms—that we wanted freer trade relations. What did the 
hon. gentleman do when he succeeded to power? Did he 
confine his increased taxation to the punishment of the 
people of the United States? Why, Sir, he applied the 
punishment to England as well. Does the hon. gentleman 
think it was a great advantage to this country to buy 
cheaply as well as to sell dearly? Why is it that he has 
adopted towards England which puts no tax on our exports 
the same policy that he does toward the United States 
where he said retaliation was necessary ? The hon, gentle- 
man has not taken the same view as to the importance of 
free trade with England that he has with regard to free 
trade with the United States, and yet the hon. gentleman’s 
supporters here to-night state that they are prepared to 
adopt the other policy. Is the hon, gentleman who leads 
the Government prepared to adopt this policy? I am satis- 
fied that the right hon. gentleman will not venture to ask 
the House to support this proposition. I am satisfied that 
the hon. gentleman will not ask the House to agree to reci- 
procal trade between England and Canada, I am rather 
inclined to think—unless the hon, gentleman’s views have 
undergone another revolution—that he will hardly be found 
here to support the views of the hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. 
McCarthy) on the subject of Imperial Federation. I think 
that the hon. gentleman has both in Hngland and in this 
country declared himself against such a proposition; and 
unlees he has had new light—and I have not heard that he has 
announced views different from those he formerly expressed 
—I fancy he will not support the. proposition. of the hon, 
member who moved this motion or of the hon, member who 
seconded it Tho hon. member for Pictou (Mr. Tupper) 
told us that the English are driven out of the market of the 
world by the German competitors, If the hon. gentleman 
would undertake to read the reports of Hnglish consuls, and 
they are quite accessible, he will find that that is not the 
case, and so far as it is the case in certain localities it is due 
tu other and diffarent causes. The reports of the Hnglish 
consuls at Rio Janiero, La Plata and other parts of South 


republics of South America commercial travellers who, are | 


thoroughly conversant with the Spanish and Portuguese. 


languages and he tells the English manufacturers that — 


unless they send out men who are good linguists they can- 
not expect to sell goods with the same facilities that the. 
Germans do. What is the reason that commercial. 
men in England are saying just now: We must 


establish schools and colleges for men intending. to engage | 


in commercial pursuits in all parts of the world, where the. 
modern languages will be taught to them? 
report of the English consul. from the capital of Japan? It 
is that the French and German commercial men there are 
thoroughly. acquainted with the Japanese language. 
they have sent their commercial agents all over Japan, 
while the English have sent men there who can scarcely 


speak a word of Japanese, and who have to.confine them-_ 


selves. to the capital, and he says that unless they adopt the 
aggressive policy of the Germans and the French they cannot 
make the same progress in establishing a market for their 


goods in that country. He says their goods are better and | 


cheaper—there is no doubt about that; buat they have not 
men so well qualified to act on the part of those manufac- 
turing and commercial houses as the French and German 
houses have. 
I believe I have read the reports of every one of them 
throughout the world—who assigns as a reason that the 
English are inferior as manufacturers and are failing 
in the race. Then, Sir, the hon. gentleman told us 


that our barley was a necessity to the people of the. 


United States, and that as long as we chose to grow 
the article, the Americans will have it, no matter what. 
the duty is. The hon. gentleman is mistaken. In 1875, 
the Americans raised but a very few million bushels 


of barley. To-day they raise more than five times the — 


quantity they raised ten years ago; and as every one 
acquainted with agricultural populations knows, the people 
in large districts become habituated to run in a certain 
routine ; they grow certain products, and unless something 
occurs to induce them to change the order of rotation of 
crops, and to introduce some new crop, no change will 
take place; but when the people of the United States 


began largely to consume malt liquors, and # demand arose — 


for barl.y, the article began to command a high price, and 
the Americans began to grow it largely. So that neither 
on the American side of the line nor on the Canadian side 
does barley bring as high a price as it did ten years ago, 
and the Government have found themselves wholly unable 
to seriously affect the price of that article. Now, I am not 
going to delay the House by entering into a discussion of 


this question at any length, because the Government has 


no more serious idea than we have of accepting the prin- 
ciple laid down in the gentleman’s motion, They know 


better than to accept any such proposition, and that being 
the case I do not think itis necessary to discuss the subject — 


further. 


Gen. LAURIE, I desire to make a personal explanation. 
If I were an older member of this House, I might have been 
prepared for the way in which this matter was referred to 


by the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills), It appears to. 


me that he rather took the line of drawing a red herring 
across the track, to carry this discussion to Imperial federa- 
tion. I do not think Imperial federation is concerned. But 


with reference to the remark that I am stated to have. 


made, that the people of Canada wero spoiling for a war, 
and that they should be taken to fight the battles of Hngland 


in Central Asia among the Afghans, or in Africa among 


the Zulus, I think that is exactly the opposite of what 


stated. What I stated was that it was giving a false impres- 


sion of Imperial federation to say that that was the view 
of its promoters ; but I stated at the same time—and I am 


America, show that the Germans have sent into the various | satisfied that in this I shall carry the House with me—that- 


Mr, Minis (Bothwell). 


Aprit 30, 


What is the 


And , 


There is not one of the English consuls—and_ . 


end 
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there was a strong feeling in Canada in favor of taking 
part in England’s wars when she was in danger. But I cer- 
tainly pointed out to the meeting I was addressing that it 
was not a true idea of Imperial federation that our people 
should be taken against their will to fight the battles of the 
Empire abroad, 


Mr. DAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not stand between 
the House for any length of time and any hon. gentleman 
who may wish to address it on this subject, but I wish to 
make a few remarks upon it. Before doing so, however, 
you will permit me to correct the history of my hon. friend 
from Bothwell (Mr. Mills). He declared that the party of 
the right hon. gentleman characterised himself and his 
friends as flies on the wheel. Why, Sir, they never did 
anything of the kind. That phrase originated with the hon. 
member for South Oxford, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. No; there is the origi- 
ginal proprietor of it. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No. 


Mr. DAVIN. I am perfectly correct, Mr. Speaker. The 
hon. member for South Oxford was explaining political 
economy, and he declared that statesmen were only flies on 
the wheel. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The hon. gentleman is 
wholly wrong; I did nothing of the kind. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. He is quite right. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It was first used by 
the First Minister at Halifax. He rightly compared him- 
self to a fly on a wheel. ; 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), He used it at Halifax in 1864, 


Mr. DAVIN. Well, the flies are not of so much impor- 
tance; but I distinctly remember the hon. member for 
South Oxford making a speech, in which he did not credit 
the Prime Minister or anyone else with making the state- 
ment, but declared that statesmen had as much influence 
in promoting prosperity as flies on the wheel. 

‘Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, I said nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). 


Mr, DAVIN. 
it. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Then, all I can say 
is that it is a very vinous and after-dinner memory. I have 
told you distinctly that you are wrong. 


Mr. DAVIN. Well, I do not think it is at all unparlia- 
mentary to say that my memory of a matter like that is 
one that can be relied on; and my memory, after dinner 
or before dinner, is probably about as good as that of the 
hon, member for South Oxford. But, of course, if he is 
deeply hurt at the suggestion that he could describe him- 
selt and his friends as flies on the wheel, I will, out of con- 
sideration for himself and the flies, withdraw the state- 
ment. 


Withdraw. 


I cannot withdraw, because I remember 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ihave no hesitation in 
saying that the hon. member for South Oxford said so, and 
I heard him say so. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Well, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the statement just made is utterly 
without foundation, and if I knew any stronger expression 
that would not be unparliamentary, I would use it. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, The hon. gentleman is 
quite ready to use strong unparliamentary language, but 
he did state so, and if he says he did not, he says what is 
not true, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I did not, and the hon, 
gentleman in saying that I did knows that he is stating a 
falsehood. 


Mr, DAVIN. Iwill not refer to that, but I will say 
that I never in all my life felt confident in my memory, 
and found that I had cause to repent relying on it. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). But you have withdrawn. 


Mr. DAVIN. I did not withdraw. The hon. member 
for Brant (Mr. Paterson) is, I see, trying the new role of a 
humorist; he generally appears in a different role. I will 
not pay any attention to the hon. gentleman in this role, 
but will proceed to discuss the question. before the House. 
It is greatly to be regrotted that the hon. member for Both- 
well (Mr. Mills) and the hon. member for Brome (Mr, 
Fisher) should have introduced Imperial federation into 
this question, This has nothing to do with Imperial feder- 
ation. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Oh yes, it has. 


Mr. DAVIN. This is the proposal that the Government 
shall make certain propositions to England; and I venture 
to say there is not a man on either side of the House who 
will dare to controvert the statement that if wecan get 
England to discriminate in our favor, it will be of the great- 
est advantage to. us. It does not follow that we need in any 
way interfere with the protection we have given our manu- 
facturers; it does not follow that our infant industries 
should, in any way, be imperilled, but we can make pro- 
posals to England that will be at once advantageous to 
England and to us, without in any imperilling the existence 
of these industries. 


At hon, MEMBER. What are thoy ? 


Mr. DAVIN. It is of great value to have introduced 
this subject here and to have introduced it in England, 
because England has had very little interest in her colonies 
and in Canada up to a very recent period. It is exceedingly 
difficult to bring home to a large population, such as that of 
England, the affairs and the claims of a country separated 
from her by the “ great floods and barriers of creation,” to 
use the language of Edmund Burke. I can see here an 
illustration of how difficult it is to do that, in the difficulty 
we have of bringing home to members from the east the 
exact condition of affairsin the North-West, which is nearer 
to us than we are to England. But as surely as it is of the 
greatest importance to Canada that our eastern members and 
politicians should thoroughly understand the North-West, it 
is of the greatest importance to England and to the Empire 
that the people of England should thoroughly understand 
the claim of her colonies and the advantages that the colo- 
nies hold out to her. The other day 1| was reading the 
speech of an eminent naval man, who pointed out that Eng- 
land could not, apart from her colonies, defend her mercan- 
tile marine. He pointed out that, under the new conditions 
of naval warfare, England, deprived of her colonies, could 
not protect her mercantile marine; therefore, apart from 
any such consideration as that referred to by the hon. 
member for Bothwell, namely that we might have to be 
involved in wars and fight battles, which is a mere attempt 
to discredit a question on which it has no practical bearing, 
because nobody who takes a sensible view of this question 
proposes anything of the kind. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Ask the hon. member for North 
Bruce (Mr. McNeill) ? 


Mr, DAVIN. If we can show the English Government 
that her colonies are of the greatest advantage to her, then, 
from our point of view, when we come to what the hon, 
member for Simcoe, in his closely reasoned and most in- 
structive speech, called the great market of the world, we 
see what an advantage is presented by that market to 
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Canada. The hon. member for Bothwell talked as if this 
proposal was for free trade with Hngland, and the hon. 
member for Elgin made a similar supposition, and said, let 
us have reciprocity all round. We would then have to go 
in for direct taxation and free trade with all the world, and 
the result would be that our manufacturers would despair, 
and the exodus, which weighs so heavily on the hearts of 
hon. gentlemen opposite, would be swollen to an enormous 
extent. There is no proposition here for free trade with 
England. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). What is it? 


Mr, DAVIN. There is the proposition that England 
shall give us an advantage in consideration of our giving 
her an advantage, as compared with other countries. 


Mr, MIULS (Bothwell). What is it ? 


Mr, DAVIN. Can we not discriminate? Can we not 
put up a discriminating duty against other countries in 
favor of England. Is not that possible? Mr. Gladstone 
was accustomed to say there are three customs. We may 
remain as we are, or we may for the benighted policy which 
hon. gentlemen opposite advocate, or we may support the 
suggestion of the mover of this motion and try whether we 
shall not get advantages in the English market, by 
discriminating on some articles, say on breadstuffs, in favor 
of Canada, while we would put a duty on manufactured 
articles coming from other countries to the extent of 5 per 
cent. or 10 per cent, over those imposed on the imports of 
foreign countries. 


Mr. LISTER. That is a “dandy” policy. 


Mr. DAVIN. Ihave never studied slang, and I do not 
know the meaning of ‘ dandy.” The only idea I have of 
“dandy” is as applied to the individual, and I dare say the 
hon. gentleman fulfils that part well. 


Mr. LISTER. No, you are the man, 


Mr. DAVIN. This question has been most properly 
brought before the House tc-night, but somo of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite have sought to raise issues that should 
not have been raised. The hon. member for Bothwell com- 
plained that no member of the Government had spoken on 
this question. If this motion should be carried, no one can 
doubt that the Government shall make proposal to the other 
colonies and to England, and that a step will be taken 
towards an understanding of what may he done in this 
direction. At this late hour I do not propose to say any- 
thing further except this, that any one who visits England— 
and [ visited England eight or nine months ago—will find 
the greatest possible change in the sentiments of the people 
there; he will find they have made the greatest progress 
in understanding the colonies and that the fetish of free 
trade no longer holds dominion over their minds; he will 
find they are beginning to understand the advantage of 
taking a different course from that which they took 
under the inspiration of Manchester and under a com. 
plete misconception of the teaching of Adam Smith, 
I will also give the hon, gentleman a fact that came to my 


knowledge when I was travelling on the continent. [ 
found that large quantities of ready-made clothes were 
being sent over to England from Belgium, sent to England 
where men are supposed to have such an advantage in 
manufacturing wearing apparel. Can anyone doubt that 
it would be an advantage to England to preserve that 
market for her own sons? Then, Sir, I know Coventry, 
L remember, when I was a boy, driving over to Coventry, 
before Mr. Gladstone’s policy ruined their manufactures, 
and it was a thriving neh a thickly populated town. After 
[ left the university I visited it again, and I found it like a 
city of the dead, the manufactories closed, and the industries 
destroyed. By adoptiog a wiser policy, by adopting fair 
trade, as my hon. and learned friend has said to-day, and as 
is set forth in this resolution, ongland would benefit her 
own trade, would keep her own-markets for her own sons, 
would practically promote her industries which are now 
dormant or dead, and would obtain advantages for herself 
and extend advantages to us, 


Mr. McNHILL. As this is a very important question, a 
question the magnitude and importance of which can 
scarcely be exaggerated, and as hon, gentlemen opposite 
have not discussed it at all, I beg to move the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Mr. LAURIER. It is perhaps just as well to adopt the 
motion of my hon. friend, as unfortunately the Government 
do not appear to be prepared to give an opinion on this 
important question this evening, and, when it comes up 
again, if it does come up again this Session, we may expect 
to have the benefit of their views on the subject, 


Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned. 


RETURNS ORDERED. 


Orders in Council, &c., connected with the resignation of Antoine - 


Audette, Esquire, Postmaster of North Stukely, and with the appoint- 
ment ot his successor.— (Mr. Langelier, Quebec Centre.) 


Correspondence between the Corporation of the City of Quebec, or 
any of its officers, and the Department of Militia, or any of the officers 
of the same, respecting the supplying, from the waterworks of the said 
city, of water to the cartridge factory and the drill hall.—(Mr. Lange- 
lier, Quebec Centre.) 

Copies of all correspondence, Orders in Council, papers and docu- 
ments respecting the seizure of diamonds and other precious stones 
effected at Quebec on one David Levi, and the cancelling of the said 
seizure. —(Mr. Langelier, Quebec Centre.) 


Copies of all correspondence between the Department of Railways and 
Messrs. A. Pion & Co , of Quebec, in relation to a claim for goods damaged 
on the Intercolonial Railway.—(Mr. Langelier, Quebec Centre.) 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 12:10 a.m. 


(Tuesday). 


Printed by MoLzay, Roesr & Oo., Parliamentary Printers, Wellington 
Street, Ottawa. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
3 TurspAy, Ist May, 1888. 
The Speaker took the Chair at Thrae o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 
WEIGHTS AND MHASURES ACT AMENDMENT. 


Mr. COSTIGAN moved for leave tu introduce Bill (No, 
118) to amend the Weights and Measures Act, as respects the 
contents of packages of salt. He said: I propose to amend 
the present Act by providing that every barrel of salt sold 
or offered for sale in Canada shall weigh 480 ibs.; the, weight 
to be marked on the barrel. When imported in barrels 
such barrels should have the name of the importer marked 
thereon, and when packed in Canada the name of the 
packer shall be on the barrel. It is not proposed to inter- 
fere with salt imported in bulk or in sacks, but when small 
bags of salt are packed in barrels, such barrels shall have 
the gross weight marked on them. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr, DAVIN. Before the Orders of the Day are proceeded 
with, I wish to call the attention of the House to a gross 
breach of its privilege. Last night, it will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. 
Mills) made a speech in which he used this phrase: “ You 
said we were flies on the wheel.” I happened to speak 
later on, and I said that I should like to correct the history 
of the hon. member for Bothwell. I said that the phrase 
‘ Flies on the wheel” was not flang across the House at 
those hon. gentlemen, I said that the phrase “ Flies on 
the wheel” was—— 


Mr. SPEAKER. Ifthe hon. gentleman will allow me, I 
must say that he cannot make a question of privilege of 
what passed last night in another debate in which he took 
part. If he wishes to make a personal explanation, and 
will keep himself within the limits I have on a previous 
occasion indicated to the House, that is another thing. 


Mr. TAYLOR. I move the adjourament of the House. 
Mr.SPEAKER. I will put the question. Is it the 
pleasure of the House to adopt that motion ? 


Mr. DAVIN. I said that tho phrase “Flies on the 
wheel” had beon used by the hon. member for South Ox- 
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ford (Sir Richard Cartwright). Thereupon the hon. mem- 
ber, with that courtesy which distinguishes him, said it 
was not so. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon, gentleman is still breaking 
one of the rules of the House. He is referring to a past 
debate of this Session. 


Mr. HAGGART. If I understand rightly, the hon. 
member is bringing this up as a breach of privilege, the 
charge which was flung across the House to him last night, 
and | think he is perfectly in order. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Chair, 


Mr. HAGGART. It was stated that the hon. member 
had not made a true statement. 


Mr. SPEAKER, This incident could have been brought 
up last night as a question of order, when the veracity of 
the hon, member was called into question, but it cannot be 
taken up as a question of privilege. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. If Mr. Speaker would 
so far kindly consent, it would please me exceedingly that 
the hon. gentleman should make his statement on the con- 
dition that I should have the right of reply. 


Mr. SPEAKER, I think it would be much better to 
have this dealt with when the debate is resumed, and I do 
not think it would further the business of the House to 
refer to that debate again. 


Mr. DAVIN. In Manley’s case, reported in the Com- 
mons Journals on the 10th November, 1620, the conduct of 
Manley was brought up as a matter of privilege, as I bring 
this matter up, and in Sheppard’s case it was also brought 
up and was also a case of using language which it was not 
proper to use. 


Mr. LANDERKIN, What year was thai? 


Mr, DAVIN. I think that was in 1622. Sheppard, for 
using language not nearly as strong as that of the hon. 
gentleman, was brought to the bar of the House on his 
knees. However, if you decide that I should not go on now, 
I will not go on at present, but I can give notice, because, in 
the case of Sir Robert Peel, and of Sir Edward Watkin, 
that course was adopted, so I will give notice in the regular 
way, and will bring the matter up. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Go on, 
Mr. DAVIN. The Speaker rules that I cannot go on. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Speak to the motion for 
adjournment. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Go on, 


Motion for adjournment withdrawn. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET, 


House resumed adjourned debate on the proposed motion 
of Sir Charles Tupper: “That Mr. Speaker leave the 
Chair for the House to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means,” and the motion of Sir Richard Cartwright in 
amendment thereto, 
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Mr. MocLELAN. Mr. Speaker, in offering a few re- 
marks to the House, I shall not follow the example of the 
hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
the other day; I shall not preface my remarks by stating 
that the observations that he made to the House were 
intolerable rubbish. The speech which he delivered on that 
occasion is before the House and before the country, and 
the House and the country will judgeof that speech as they 
have judged of all the speeches which the hon, gentleman 
has delivered in this House before, speeches which have 
never yet found a response in the hearts of the people of 
this country, to sustain him and approve of them. Sir, he 
excited our sympathies for the people of this country by 
telling us that he had addressed a hundred thousand of the 
electors of Ontario, Sir, the infliction of those speeches 
upon the people of Ontario does excite our warmest 
sympathies, except in one respect, that they bave resulted 
in giving to the Government a majority from that 
Province. He went down to speak to the people of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in 1878, and 
his «speeches there resulted in a majority against 
him and the Government of whieh he was a 
member. He has spoken, he says, to one hundred thou- 
sand people. One can fancy that speech redelivered and 
redelivered. J was reminded, Sir, of an American states- 
man, Mr, Stevenson, who made a humorous speech com- 
plaining that President Hayes had not appointed him 
collector of New Orleans; for, he said, on behalf of the 
Republican party, he had made 127 speeches, or rather he 
had delivered one speech 127 times. So, Sir, 1 presume 
that the hon. member for South Oxford has repeated the 
same speech to a hundred thousand voters of Ontario. 
There is a similarity in all his speeches upon public ques- 
tions and in all his resolutions every year. They seem to 
grow a little every year, but as a repetition of what we had 
last year, and a little added. It reminds me of the old 
legend of “the House that Jack built,” the revelations increas- 
ing in lengtha little from every repetition. He has discussed 
almost every possible question throughout.the country. 
Sometimes we find him dealing with a protective tariff, and 
the robberies committed by protection; sometimes we 
find him discussing political parties. In 1884 we found 
him at Toronto advocating the independence of Canada, 
and in 1837 we find him here on the floor of Parliament, 
and on the hustings, advocating annexation to the United 
States. It is true, Sir, that the hon. gentleman, in all the 
speeches he has made in this House, does not openly use 
the word annexation; but yet the arguments he has used, 
the assertions that he is making, are in advocacy of annexa- 
tion to the United States. He startled the House this 
Session by informing us that he had been reading his Bible, 
that he had learned from Solomon that it was ‘‘In vain to 
spread the net in the sight of the’bird.” And so, Mr. Speaker, 
he covers up the net of annexation, and he talks about 
reciprocity, but the net is there all the same. He tells us 
that sentiment follows interest, and he declared that ever 
since the Loyalists settled in Canada, there has been no 
year in which it was not the interest of the people of this 
country to associate themselves and to unite themselves with 
the people of the United States, Ho tells us that we owe 
no debt to England except the debt of forgiveness for the 
wrongs she has committed against us, And so, Sir, under 
the guise of unrestricted reciprocity, he throws in sentences 
and expressions every little while to affect the minds of the 
people in favor cf annexation, which is more dangerous 
than open discussion of the question, and an open declara- 
tion of his views and intentions upon the subject. Sir, he has 
learned from Solomon that it is in vain to spread the net 
in the sight of the bird, and he covers it up. ‘Che deadliest 
snakes are thoso that twine amongst the flowers, mingling 
and blending their coloring with the varied blossoms; 
their fierce eyes glittering like a sparkling dewdrop, in all 
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so like that which nature has most barmless and sportive, 
that the innocence that dreads no danger is poisoned un- 
awares. And so the serpent twines among the flowers and 
blends its coloring with the blossoms, but it is there all the 
time, And go, Sir, he has been good enough to define his 
position for our benefit. He took special care to define his 
position for the benefit of my hon, friend the Minister of 
Finance. He declares that his position upon trade questions 
is to discriminate against England, to turn his back upon 
the mother country in all commercial transactions, and to 
favor the United States; and he tells the hon. Finance 
Minister that if the people of the United States knew that 
we were determined to discriminate against Kngland, they 
would hold up both hands for unrestricted reciprocity with 
us. That he defines as his position, that is his fixed 
policy, the policy of himself and his party, which 
he is prepared, he says, to fight out upon every 
hustings, and in every farm yard in the country. 
Sir, the hon. gentleman called attention to the fact 
that my hon. friend the Finance Minister was unable to 
discover a way to provide for the ordinary wants of the 
administration of the country. He, however, professed to 
have all the knowledge necessary, that it was simply a 
matter of commerce, that he had that political ability, that 
patriotism, and that wisdom which were necessary in order 
to solve that great problem, Mr. Speaker, it was amusing 
to see the way in which he directed the attention of his 
party and the members around him, to note the fact, and 
he called upon the press of the country to note the fact, 
that my hon. friend was unable to grapple with this 
problem, but that he, the hon. member for South Oxford, 
had the wisdom, the statesmanship and the patriotism 
requisite to grapple with that question. Let me read what 
he said: 
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‘(T call on my hon. friends to take special note of it, I call on the 
people of Canada to take special note of it, that the hon. gentleman, 
by his own words, admits that he and his party are unable to solve or 
grapple wiih this problem. I well believe it. There is no doubt what- 
ever that to grapple successfully with the great enterprise to which we 
have set our hands, requires the greatest prudence and the greatest 
economy. There is no doubt it requires a knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples on which honest taxation should be based, it requires the greatest 
wisdom for the welfare of Canada, not for retaining place by grants to 
combines and trusts and monopolies; it requires the greatest state- 
manship and patriotism.’’ 

And then he says: I, the member for South Oxford, 
possess all this wisdom and statesmanship, but I am going 
to button it up in my pocket and will not let the Finances 
Minister know anything about it for fear he wiil steal some 
of the plums. The wisdom comes to him late and it comes 
to him suddenly. Why, not only did he announce to us 
that he had been studying Solomon, but he made a pious 
ejaculation and wished to heaven we could go back to 1874. 
With this new-found statesmanship and this new wisdom 
that has come to him I suppose he wanted to go back to 
1874, and from that date to 1879, in order to remedy the 
errors he had committed and to wipe from our public 
records the blot which he had placed upon those records 
by his administration of public affairs during those years. 
I am not surprised that he should want to go back, that he 
should pray to heaven that he might be permitted to go 
back to 1874 and exercise that wisdom and statesmanship 
for the want of which every industry in this country 
languished and died, for the want of which he declared 
himself, as the hon. member for Assiniboia (Mr. Davin) 
was about to prove, to have been unable to grapple with 
public affairs and was but a“ fly on the wheel.” I[ under- 
stood the hon. gentleman last night denied the paternity of © 
the fly. 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Oh, oh! 


Mr. McLELAN,. The leader of the Government said it 
was a wasp. We have had proof that there have been a good 
many bees in the hon, gentleman’s bonnet, and this Session 
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there has been a bee of enormous growth that wants to fly 
unrestricted. Now, Mr. Speaker, as the hon. gentleman 
denies that, permit me to take the figure of a ship used by 
the Minister of Finance and to say that during that period 
the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) 
never touched the tiller, that he allowed the ship to drift 
helpless upon the tide wherever she might go, that during 
five years, for the want of that statesmanship, that wisdom 
and that sagacity which he now claims, he never touched 
a helm, he never trimmed a sail to catch a favoring breeze, 
but he left the ship of state drifting helpless, aimless and 
uncertain as the poet’s ship, 


“ Asleep in an ocean fog.”’ 


Now, however, the hon. gentleman desires to go back to 
1874 in order that he may exercise wisdom and statesman- 
ship, that he may make a better record for his party and 
for his country than there remains for his administration. 
He claims now that he has all the statesmanship and 
wisdom necessary to grapple with this problem which was 
presented by the Minister of Finance, namely: How are 
yoa to govern the country without direct taxation? The 
Minister of Finance referred the hon. gentleman to his 
statements in 1874 during the time he was Finance 
Minister, to the declaration that he then made that he was 
unable to raise any moro revenue without imposing 
direct taxation. The hon. gentleman then denied that he 
ever mado such a statement, We have here his speeches 
for two separate years; they are nicely got up, gilt edge, 
but the speeches did not turn out to be of that character. 
What did the hon. gentleman say when he was Finance 
Minister, although he now denies it. He said: 

‘An increace of duty is inevitable, and arises from circumstances 

over which this Government has no control. I do not think that any 
greater increase of the tariff than we now suggest would be wise. I 
think we have gone to the limit beyond which it would be impossible to 
pass without resorting to direct taxation. It may be that those very 
expenditures may indirectly help our revenue; but I degire to say to 
the House that, although I think the country can bear the entire 
burden we have imposed upon it without any great inconvenience, I do 
not think that much more taxation could be safely resorted to; nor do 
I think we should be called upon to consider the question of raising any 
great amount by direct taxation.” 
Now the hon, member pu's asida the question of direct 
taxation and stands before this House and declares that he is 
quite able to solve the problem of sweeping away the entire 
revenues wederive from our imports from the United 
States, and nearly all those from our imports from Great 
Britain, and carry on the administration of the country and 
provide a revenue without direct taxation. I should like 
to refer the hon. gentleman to some observations made by 
his late leader, the hon. member for West Darham (Mr. 
Blake) at Malveru, when the question of the reduction of 
revenue was under discussion, What did his leader say ? 

“‘Now, what are our sources of taxation? Direct taxation is at this 
time out of the question. The reasons I need not discuss The advan- 
tages and disadvantages I need not balance. We are dealing with 
practical conditions, and no one suggests direct taxation as practicable, 
There remain in the existiog sources, the duties of customs and excise. 
From the liquor duties we cannot expect further relief. By common 
coasent these are kept as high asthe danger of illicit invasion will 
allow ; some think higher. The progress of the Temperance movement 
will. we all hope, diminish this source of revenue, and when the advo- 
cates of total prohibition succeeds those duties will disappear; at any 
rate the excise will then be ‘all smoke.’ There remain the duties of 
customs on other commodities, and the conditions demonstrate the 
impossibility of diminishing to any large extent this fund. We have 
no longer asurplus to dispose of; we havea deficit to overcome; and, 
that done, we havea tremendous yearly charge to overtake. ‘Oh, 


but,’ say some Tories, ‘you can yet do this and make a free trade or 
non-political tariff.’ Th3 statement ig dishonest and absurd,’’ 


I want to call the hon, gentleman’: special attention to this: 
“ The statement is dishonest and absurd.’’ 

I should like to know whether, if the hon. member for 

West Durham had been present, the hon. member for South 


Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), knowing that that hon. 
gentleman made the statement that it would be dishonest 


and absurd, would have risen in the House and said he was 
quite able to solve this problem and quite able to provide 
revenues for the country without restoring to direct taxation. 
One word more upon this point. I have referred to a speech 
delivered last year by the hon. gentleman, and I find he 
took a little different course at that time to that which he 
is taking this Session, for he said that the charges on the 
revenue are so great that you must always raise a large 
sum from customs and excise in order to meet them. He 
goes over the different items: for interest and charges of 
management, $10,000,090; sinking fund, at $60,000,000 ; 
subsidies, $4,182,000; and if you include the Indians, 
$25,278,000. Now, Sir, he admits that here are 
the fixed charges which must be met. Allowing 
that from excise, or miscellaneous sources, we receive 
enough to meet those expenses of the country, let me tell 
the hon. gentleman that our entire revenue, exclusive of 
Great Britain and the United States, from customs, was 
$5,851,000. Having free intercourse and no duty from the 
United States, this would without doubt drop $5,000,000. 
The hon. member has told us in a previous discussion that 
although we had entire free trade with the United States, 
we ought to purchase from England as largely in _propor- 
tion to our population as the United Statesdoes. The hon, 
member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) put the amount at $150,- 
000,000 of purchases trom Great Britain. Ido not believe 
that we would purchase anything near so large an amount, 
but assuming that we did, that would be $12,500,000 worth 
purchased from Great Britain, and at a percentagoit would 
give us a revenue of twoanda half million dollars, or a 
total of seven and a half million dollars from those sources 
to meet the $25,000,000 that the hon. gentleman says are a 
fixed charge upon us. This would leave a large difference 
between our revenue and the fixed charges to be other- 
wise provided for. Allowing that from excise and 
from the general revenue of. the country there would 
be $2,100,000, there would still be $17,000,000 that 
would have to be met, and the hon, gentleman would 
have a difficult task before him to make this up, I 
know that the hon. gentleman, if he takes time to consi- 
der this subject will come to a different conclusion, and if 
he gives weight to the assertion made by his late leader, 
that it is dishonest to say otherwise, he will admit that we 
must raise $15,000,000 by direct taxation from the people 
of this country, if the hon. gentleman’s proposed scheme is 
carried into operation. 1 have been referring to the asser- 
tion which was made by his late leader, that any attempt 
to convince the people of this country that it was impossi- 
ble to reduce the duties of the country without direct taxa- 
tion, was dishonest and absurd. The hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), when reference 
was made to Mr. Blake, challenged us, or rather he re- 
ferred to the contrast of the way in which we treated the 
member for West Durham and the member for Hast York 


now, to what we did in old times. Sir, when those 
hon, gentlemen were here in health, there were 
always men on this side to measure swords with 


them. But when, Sir, they became unfit, or rather when 
they retired from the conflict, we observed all the decencies 
of life, and all the decencies which should prevail between 
one member of this House and another, and retired from 
the contest with them. The hon. member for South Ox- 
ford (Sir Richard Cartwright) does not follow the example 
that we set him, and he is not careful of the guod name of 
his late leader. Why, Sir, when the Finance Minister 
referred to what Mr. Blake had said at Malvern Hill, and 
that that hon. gentleman stated he had accepted the 
National Policy—when the Minister of Finance atated that 
Mr, Blake had given the manufacturers of this country and 
the farmers of this country to balieve, that there would be 
no disturbance in the policy of protection except upon the 
single article of corn meal for the lower Provinces, the hon, 
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member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) said 
that he knew when Mr. Blake was making this specch what 
Mr, Blake meant,—insinuating that Mr, Blake was deceiv- 
ing the people of the country on that occasion, deceiving 
his hearers, deceiving the manufacturers and deceiving 
the people at large. It ill comes from the member for 
South Oxtord (Sir Richard Cartwright) to reflect upon the 
good name of the hon. the late leader of the Opposition ; an 
hon, gentleman to whom he owes everything, an hon. gentle- 
man who has done more for him than any other maa in this 
country, and to whom he owes his seat in this House. 
When the hon. gentleman was unable to find a constitu- 
ency, after he was defeated in Wellington, his late leader 
found him a place in Huron, and when the period had 
elapsed, and when the people of Huron were giving him 
intimation that he would have to move on, as a policeman 
would give an intimation to a loiterer on a street corner 
that he has to move on, then, Sir, Mr. Blake had 
to assist him, and he implored the party, and supplicated 
the party, and begged of the party to provide him a safe 
seat, and to give one of the “hives” to the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). Ido not know, 
Sir, whether there is to be another intimation to the hon. 
member for South Oxford to move on, or whether this is a 
finally, final safe seat for him. Mr. Speaker, I wish to refer 
to one or two of the assertions made by the hon. member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), That which 
deserves most attention just now is a charge made against 
my hon. friend of having cooked the Public Accounts, and 
a charge that, in the statement which he delivered to this 
House, he had shown a surplus for the year 1887. The 
hon, gentleman charged, as a crime against the Minister of 
Finance, that he had transferred to revenue account the re- 
ceipts from Dominion lands, whereas, previously, they had 
been credited to capital account. Why, Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. gentleman knows that, under his own administration, 
he always credited those receipts to revenue account. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. And charged like- 
wise. 


Mr. McLELAN. And charged likewise; and so do we 
credit and charge likewise. If the hon. gentleman will 
look at the Public Accounts, and study them, he will see 
that whereas he charged only $80,000 or $90,000 of receipts 
from Dominion lands, we have this year charged $180,000 
odd. But he knows that he always took credit for the 
receipts from Dominion lands, small as they were, and that 
they were always so treated down to 1881, both by himself 
and by Sir Leonard Tilley; and after 1881, when we had 
got this policy in full swing, Sir Loonard Tilley had suc 
large surpluses, amounting to two, three, four, five, six and 
seven millions a year, that it was unimportant whether 
these charges were made to the credit of income or capital 
account. Now, Sir, in 1886, whea I had the honor of 
standing before the House as Finance Minister, dealing 
with the Public Accounts, I said: 


“Tt will be noticed that) I have included in that amount, the receipts 
from Dominion lands. During the five years that hon. gentlemen op- 
posite held the Government, all the receipts from Dominion lands were 
taken and counted as part of the revenue, and my hon. friend and pre- 
decessor, Sir Leonard Tilley, followed the same course up to 1881, 
placing these as part of the receipts from consolidated revenue account. 

rom 1881 to 1885, Sir Leonard seems to have placed them to capital 
account. I suppose the reason will be found in the fact that he had a 
large surplus each year during that period, and it was immaterial 
whether they should be placed to capital or to revenue account. But, 
Sir, | think the House will agree with me that as we have made large 
expenditures in the North-West in opening up the country by railway, 
and incurred a large debt for that purpose, as we have made a large 
expenditure in surveys, in the North-West Mounted Police, in the 
Indian treaties, incurring large liabilities, itis but right that whatever 
revenue or return we should have from the lands in the North-West, 
should be placed to revenues account to meet the interest that we are 


sum in any one year than would meet the sinking fund we have to pro- 
vide towards the payment of our indebtedness there, and the interest 
upon our indebtedness for that expenditure; then it might very well be 
placed to capital account, but uatil that point is reached, I think we are 
justified in placing it as hon gentlemen opposite did, and as Sir Leonard 
Tilley did till 188], to revenue account, and I have therefore proposed 
for the present and future to deal with it in that mapner, calling it and 
using it as so much revenue, instead of increasing the taxation in order 
to meet our wants.” 

That was the proposition that I made to the House and 
that was agreed to by the House; and although the hon. 
gentleman was present, and although he knows the custom 
that had been pursued by himself and Sir Leonard Tilley, 
yet he now comes down and says that because these are 
charged to the surplus, there has been a cooking of the 
accounts, Sir, I will tell the hon. gentleman what would 
be a cooking of the accounts, If Parliament makes a par- 
ticular grant to be charged to capital or income, and that 
is sanctioned by Parliament, it would be a cooking of the 
acceunt to transfer it, contrary to the orders of Parliament, 
to some other direction; and the House will remember 
that when the hon. gentleman came into office in 174, 
and a large sum had been passed by the preceding Parlia- 
ment to capital account for the purpose, I think, of changing 
the gauge of the railway, the hon. gentleman, in order to 
diminish the surplus that Sir Leonard Tilley left behind 
him, charged this amount, which Parliament had declared 
should be chargei to capital, to income, in order to reduce 
the amount. ‘That, Sir, is what may be called cooking the 
accounts, doing that which Parliament declared should 
not be done. Now, the hon, gentleman two or three 
times in his speech, and in ail the speeches he has 
delivered to this House this Session, and I may say 
in almost any speech of any length which he delivered to 
this House in any Session, makes the charge against the 
Government that they have driven many people out of this 
country. Why, Sir, one is almost amazed at the assertion 
of the hon. gentlemaa, when we look back to the period 
during which he administered the Government of this 
country and at the condition of the country during 
those five years, and when he has under his hand the 
proof that the people cf this country went out during 
that period of depression by hundreds of thousands, and 
sought homes, and made a permanent setilemont in the ad- 
joining country. 1 have only to refer tho hon. gentleman 
for an answer to all his assertions that we have driven 
people out of this country, to the statement made by his 
late leader in this House, on March 24, 1584. Mr. Blake, 
speaking of the loss that the Province of Quebec had in- 
curred, said : 

“The immigration of F rench Canadians to the Eastern States has, no 

doubt, assumed alarming proportions, in two respects—first, in the ex- 
tent of the departure, and sec ondly, in the character of the exodus. It 
is proved by the very thorough examination that took place in the year 
1882, under the instruction of the Legislature of Massachusetts into the 
question, that it has only been within the last ten or fifteen years that 
this immigration has assumed such large proportions in that part of 
the couatry. It was only within a much shorter period, five or six 
years before 1882, that it began to assume the character of a permanent 
settlement in the country to which these peopie went.” 
And if the hon. gentleman will tuko five or six years from 
1882, be will get back to 1876 and 1877, when the hon, 
gentleman administered the affairs of this country without 
the remarkable wisdom and statesmanship which he now 
claims to possess. Now, the hon. gentleman spoke of the 
meeting of Hrench Canadians io the United States at 
Lowell. One of the resolutions passed at that gathering 
of French Canadians recites as follows: 


“Whereas, since the French Canadians have come to this section, they 
have reached a population of 400,000 in New England, and whereas a 


| large number have become proprietors, paying large taxes, and where- 


as for the most part the youog men propose to make their homes here; 
R-solved, that we protest against that portion of the report which says 


paying ou the expenditures and the sinking fund that we are providing | that we are a horde uf indv-teial invaders. And whereas we hsve to 
in order to pay off that indebtedness. I think the House will agree with _ live five years in the country befure we can become citizens of this 


me that we should do that instead of increasing the taxation of the | 


country. Should we receive from the lands in the North-West a larger 


Mr, MoLeuan, 


glorious Republic, and the French Canadians have been here in large 
numbers but five or six years.” 
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That would bring them to 1886-7, when they reached a 
population of 400,000, and determined to become perman- 
eut residents of the United States, having been driven out 
of Canada by the policy of hon. gentlemen opposite. There 
is other evidence before that Commission of the Legisla- 
ture to show that the French Canadians went to the States 
for employment, and that finding employment there, and 
having no hope of ever being employed in their own coun- 
try, while hon. gentlemen opposite were in power, they 
determined to remain in their adopted home. The hon. 
gentleman has said that we are losing our very b:st men, 
the men that statesmen desire to retain in a country. Well, 
the hon. gentleman has here the proof that 460,000 went 
out in 1876 and 1877, under his administration, seeking 
labor in the United States, which his policy denied him at 
home. I find by the United States census that there were 
in the United States in 1880, including all these that the 
kon. gentleman drove out, 36,385 operatives in the cotton 
mills, 6,096 blacksmiths, 7,581 shoemakers, 3,447 brick and 
tile makers, 15,036 carpenters and joiners, 5,000 railway 
employees, 56,000 laborers not specified, 22,000 domestic 
servants, 21,000 laborers, 2,000 harness and saddle makers. 
Sothat the hon. gentlewan, by his policy, drove out these 
men and women to work in the workshops of the United 
States. Following these there went out 1,379 traders, 1,520 
doctors, besides lawyers and clergymen; and in addition to 
all these, there went out 50,000 farmers to supply the wants 
of those who were driven trom this country to 
the United States. We have changed that policy. We 
are seeking to furnish employment to our own people 
in our own country; we ars seeking to keep our own 
operatives and artisans and agriculturists at home. The hon. 
gentleman, before declaiming so loudly against the pre- 
sent Government for having helped the exodus, should con- 
sider that under his own policy he drove out of the country 
trom 400,000 to 500,000 people, and gave a permanent 
character to the exodus to the United States. The hon. 
gentleman com) !ains we are now in a bad position because 
there has been a grant given to Prince Edward Island last 
year, and he complained that we had taken in British 
Columbia, which he urges was entirely premature. [| 
would have thought that, backed up as_ he is by the little 
Province of Prince Edward Island, the hon. gentleman 
would have had a good word to say on behalf of that 
Province, whatever maledictions he might use against the 
Province of British Columbia. Then he said that there 
were great demands upon the Government for bridges 
across our great rivers and for harbor improvements, &c, 
Well, the hon. gentleman has given this House to under- 
stand that, under avy policy he might adopt, there shall be 
no aid given to public works, either railway bridges or any 
other public work in the country, should he again assume the 
reins of power. The hon, gentleman has referred to the 
controllable expenditure of the country, and has compared, 
I regret to say, not fairly, the controllable expenditure of 
Canada with that of Great Britain and the United States, 
The hon. gentleman seems to take on all occasions a special 
delight in contrasting our condition with that of the United 
States, always endeavoring to make the contrast appear to 
our disadvantage. We have had speeches from the hon. 
genileman in which he desires connection with the United 
States, and represents Canada in such a destitute condition 
that it would be the greatest exercise of charity on the 
part of the United States, if they would take into their 
Union such an impoverished country as he represents us to 
be. Bat he goes on to make this comparison between the 
controllable expenditure of this country and that of the 
United States, and he says: 


‘You will recollect, Mr. Speaker, that we wera told that no economy 


could be practised ; no substantial economy could be practisedinthe. | I ! 
{is erroneous, and therefore there is no necessity to 


affairs of Canada ”’ 


Then he refers to his owa record from 1874 to 1879, how 
he cut dowa the expenses in that period, but he did not tell 
us how far he came from meeting expenditure with 
revenue, and what was the deficit. Ia this comparison he 
cuts down the controllable expenditure of the United 
States from $75,000,000 to $54,000,000, and builds up the 
expenditure of Canada in all possible ways. For the 
purpose of comparison, he puts in our exponditure on 
Indians, $1,200,000, and on mounted police, $800,000, or 
$2,000,000 together, as a controllable expenditure which 
could be reduced. Thehon. gentleman knows something 
of the history of the Indians on the other side. He knows 
that there is always a special grant, a very large sum pro- 
vided for the maintenance and care of the Indians, and for 
guarding against the inroads of the Indians there, and 
he knows something of the enormous cost to that country 
of the Indian wars that from time to time have been 
waged there. There was a return called for in the United 
States on the 24th January, 1882, showing the cost of the 
Indian wars for the ten years from 1873 to 1882, and it foots 
up an amount of $223,891,264 that the people of the United 
States have had to pay for Indian wars during the period 
of ten years. Now that we have provided a large sum for 
the maintenance of the Indians, and have provided $800,000 
for the maintenance of the mounted police to keep them in 
check and in good behavior, $2,090,000 in all, the hon. 
gentleman puts that in the column of conirollable exper- 
ditures which he says should be reduced. Then he puts in 
lighthouses, $600,000. I suppose, under his wise and 
economical statesmanship, he would put out the lights of 
every lighthouse, and save that expenditure. Then there 
is the protection of the fisheries, $400,000. My hon. friend 
near me says that the hon. gentleman would make all things 
dark. He has been blackening the picture from tho time 
he first entered Parliament until the last speech he has 
made; he has always been making the blackest possible 
picture of this country. You may go over this list which 
the hon. gentleman would compare with the expenditure of 
the United States and of Great Britain, and he says that 
we are expending an enormous proportion greater than the 
expenditure of Great Britain and the United States in 
matters which are controllable, and therefore, he says we 
are enormously extravagant, because that expenditure is 
$12,950,000. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You are getting mixed. 
That is for Canada. 


Mr. McLELAN. I find that he says: 


“T fiad in England, excluding services of education and similar serv- 
ices, and their legal expenditure, I find their civil list amounts to 
£1,000,000 sterling, their public works, £1,708,000, their civil depart- 
ments, £2,468,000, with which we have nothing to compare.” 


He takes that out, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. There are some re- 
porter’s errors in one or two lines there, and the hon, gen- 
tleman may be deluded by that; but I will tell him, it he 
likes, what I did say, 

Mr. McLELAN. I am glad to find that the hon. gentle- 
man has been mis-reported, and that there is no necessity 
for me tu refer him to the speech of the Hon. Edward 
Blake, and especialiy to that live which is printed in large 
capital letters, ‘‘ dishonest and absurd,” 


Sir RICHARD CARIWRIGHT. Does the hon, gentle- 
man want to know what I did say as to the expenditure ? 
{ will tell him, if he likes, as he seems to be very much 
mixed as to what 1 did say. He is quoting an erroneous 
report of my speech, 


Mr. McLELAN. I accept the statement that that report 
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pursue that furthor, but I say that, if you make a proper | information which he did not even take the trouble to con- 


comparison with the United States and Great Britain, con- 
sidering the extent of the country over which we administer 
the Government, the c mparison is not unfavorable to our 
country. Bat the hon. gentleman complained that the 
Finance Minister had not said anything about the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the obligations which he says will be 
thrown upon the country in consequence of that arrange- 
ment. The hon. gentleman should have waited until that 
question was before the House before he made his com- 
plaint, and should have heard the explavation which the 
hon. gentleman will be able to give, the satisfactory expla- 
nation that he wil! give, that thero is really no responsibility 
entailed upon the revenues of the country by the arrange- 
ment we have made, Why, the press of the hon. gentleman 
himself, when the terms were first made public, declared 
that the arrangement was as favorable as could be expected, 
and there was really no obligation thrown upon the 
country. The hon. gentleman comes back to the question 
of the taxation of the poor man, and he has been there so 
often aud has been striving so long to excite our sympathy 
on beha'f of the farmer and the laboring man, that one would 


think he was weary of the task he has undertaken. He wants‘ 


to know what is free and what is untaxed in this country. 

I tell the hon, gentleman that, in regard to the necessaries 

of life for the laboring man and the farmer, there are more 

articles untaxed or more lightly taxed than there were 
under his administration. - The hon. gentleman says that 
we can get old masters free and rough diam yads free, and 

then he goes on to say, what about sugar? The hon, gen- 
tleman makes an enquiry about sugar. I should like to 
a-k him, what about sugar? [ am glad that the hon. gentle. 

man is seeking for information. 1 hardly expected, after 
the declaration that he had made that he was able to 

grapple with this great problem of the taxation of the 
country, that he would come down to this House and con- 

fess his ignorance upon the sugar question. Still, there is 
no man in this country that should more earnestly seek for 
information upon the sugar question than the hon. gentle- 
man opposite. That hon. gentleman had a teacher at one 
time; he had an old master atone time. The senior mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Jones) undertook to give him some 
instruction at one time on the sugar question, and I sup- 
posed that, having that hon. gentleman behind him, he 
would not have found it necessary to appeal to this side of 
the House for information on the sugar question. In 1877, 
the senior member for Halifax (Mr. Jones), then support- 
ing the hon. member, delivered himself thus on the Tariff 
debate: 


“(There was another point to which attention had been directed, and 
that was the sugar duties. He ventured to say it was a question 
regarding which the people might have expected legislation at the 
haads of the Goverument. An article of that importance, from which 
a large amount of revenue was collected, ought to have been more 

rominently referred to, considering the opportunity the Government 

ad had for collecting information in regard to it.”’ 


You will see how the hon. member for Halifax berates the 
hon. gentleman for not having collected information on 
the sugar question during recess. 


‘He was aware that the Government might say they did not feel in 
& position to try an experiment in the present condition of tha revenue.” 


The hon. gentleman now is ready to try an experiment, 
to the sacrifice of three-fourths of our customs duties; but 
in 1876, in his own budget speech, he says: “It is no time 
to try experiments ;” and the hon, member for Halifax, 
sitting beside him, says perhaps that was the reason he did 
not operate. But he says: 


_‘* They might have proposed it if they had taken the trouble to con- 
sider the information submitted to them.’’ 


It seems to mo that the senior member for Halifax had 
been endeavoring to furnish him, 
Mr. MoLewan. 


sider upon that question. 


‘* He thought the sugar interest had not been fairly trcated in that 
respect. Every hon. member in business kuew that the Government 
had laid down a rule that certain articles purchased in the United 
States could not be introduced in this country.” 

I will not trouble the House by reading the whole of this 
speech, but ke says : 

‘‘ Tf the Government had applied that same principle to sugar, he 

would not have complained; but the principle applied to the manufac- 
turers had been refused to the sugar refiaers. The sugar interest de- 
manded some consideration, because, if some legislation did not speedily 
take place, he was afraid we were going tolose a large trade with the West 
Indies. That trade, in the Maritime Provinces, at the present moment, 
involved from three to four million dollars a year, but the inevitable 
result of the present policy would be to drive the whole trade to the 
United States. Wesent our vessels with outward cargoes, which were 
sold in the West Indies, and they were obliged to take the sugar to the 
United States to have it refined. Cargoes of age pass through the 
Boston refineries, and in twenty-four to thirty-six houre were exported 
into Canada again, under a bounty of 50 per cent. 
not continue very long. Ina short time when the Americans found 
out that they had destroyed our trade, they woald dictate their owa 
terms, and then it would be seen how disastrous the present policy 
was. 
Then he goes on to quote Lord Derby’s views upon the 
same question, So the senior member for Halifax, in 1877, 
recognised the ignorance of the hon. gentleman upon the 
sugar question, ard sought, as one of the old masters, to 
give him instructions upoait; but he seems not to have 
been successful. The hon. gentleman comes down now and 
says: What about sugar? Well, Sir, I will tell the hon. 
gentleman, first, that we are not taxing sugar now nearly 
so high as he taxed it from 1874 to 1879. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Oh! 


Mr. McLELAN. The hon, gentleman says ‘Oh.’ I have 
given him some information. It seems that more than one 
hon. gentleman on that side of the House desires to receive 
information on the sugar question. In 1878, we imported 
109,000,000 lbs. of sugar, and upon that there was paid 
in duty $2,783,605. In 1887, we imported 2,466,000 lbs of 
sugar, and the duty upon that, nearly double what it was ia 
1878, was $3,245,347. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). How much did the refiners get? 


Mr. MoLELAN. Well, you go down and ask the poor 
man, ask every man how much he paid fox h:s sugar 
from 1874 to 1879, and how much he paid during the year 
1887, and he will tell you that there is a very perceptible 
difference in favor of the present period. Now, Sir, if we 
had imported at the same rate of duty last year that we 
did in 1878, the duty would have amounted to $5,003,476, 
or an increase of $1,758,127. Therefore, if we had the 
same rate of duty upon sugar last year that we did in 1878, 
we would have received $1,750,000 more of duty. Then 
there is the article of tea. If we had taxed it as the hon. 
gentleman taxed it, there would have been another million 
of revenue. But, Sir, [ am sure he:amused the House and 
he amused the country with the calculation he made as to 
the amount of taxation upon the poor man’s family in con- 
sequence of this iniquitous tariff. le commences with the 
sugar question, and he tells us that the mechanic, the 
laboring man, who only earns $400 a year, consumes 182 
lbs. of sugar in a year, or for a family of five, 900 
lbs. of sugar, or nearly half a ton. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You had better read 
what I said, then you will not fall into such a blunder, 


Mr. McLELAN. I will read what he said: 


“ T have made a sort of rough average of the amount of taxation paid 
in Canada by an ordinary mechanic receiving that income, and having 
a wife and three or four children. I find that such a family will consume 
2 Ibs. of sugar a day.’’ 


Two lbs. of sugar a day, 365 days in a year, for a family of 


and had furnished him, | four, half a pound a day to each one, 180 lbs, of sugar. 


Such asystem could . 
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Why, Sir, the average consumption of sugar in the Dom- 
inion of Canada for a family, on the average, rich or poor, 
is only about 40 lbs., and the hou. gentleman would, in 
his kindness, give to this poor man 180 lbs. of sugar, in 
order to swell up that $48 a year of taxation upon the poor 
man. But this is not the limit of his generosity to the poor 
man. Hoe says that down in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, after he had imposed $48 duty upon the poor man for 
sugar, on dried fruits, and all these other luxuries, he says 
that in St. John, and I suppose in all the Maritime Prov- 
inces, they pay $8 or $10 a head more for their flour. Why, 
Sir, $10 a head would give the poor man twenty barrels of 
flour. His late leader, Mr, Blake, went down to the Mari- 
time Provinces, where he carried the poor man’s shirt, con- 
taining nine yards, and the hon. gentleman goes down to 
the Maritime Provinces with 180 Ibs. of sugar for the poor 
man, and 20 barrels of flour for a family, Why, Sir, 
that is four barrels apiece. We are about a million 
peas in the Maritime Provinces, and according to the 

on. gentleman the Province of Ontario supplies us with 
about 4,000,000 barrels of flour. Good for the Province 
of Ontario. But, Mr. Speaker, the reality is, so far as | 
can make the calculation, that there are only about a 
million barrels of flour going dcwn from the Province of 
Ontario to the three lower Provinces. What is the use of 
following these calculations any further? $48 and $50 a 
head for every head of a family, represents $50,000,000 
of revenue collected on these articles. I suppose my 
hon, friend the Finance Minister will be very glai to get 
so much revenue in order to wipe out the deticits which 
the hon. gentleman incurred from 1874 to 179. Then he 
goes to the west. He is not so generous there because he 
tells them they are taxed on iron, and he puts it as if the 
iron duty enters the soul of every poor man in the North- 
West. He says that a man in Manitoba who builds a 
house requires two tons cf iron, He says he requires $86 
worth, which would be equal to two tons and a quarter. 
The hon. gentlemen’s mind must have been ruoning over 
to Dakota, to that country of cyclones and tornadoes, where 
the people have te secure their houses. remember, when I 
was down in Nova Scotia, meeting the wife of one of 
my constituents who had gone to Dakota. She was visit- 
ing there, and in reply to questions she said she liked the 
country pretty well, except the tornadoes, She was asked 
what they did when tornadoes came. She replied that 
they built a cellar in which to go. Tho hon. member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) evidently thought 
that the houses had to be iron fastened to meet tornadoes 
such as they had in Dakota. Then there was a ton anda 
half of iron for the barn, and soon. Iam afraid, if I had 
not made a promise not to describe the hon. gentleman’s 
speech as intolerable rubbish, I would now feel compelled 
to say that it was intolerable rubbish to talk to intelligent 
farmers, mechanics and laborers as to the taxes imposed on 
a family consaming 180 lbs. of sugar and 20 barrels of 
flour and requiring two tons of iron to secure the house and 
ove and a-half tons of iron to secure the barn, and so on. 
But the hon. gentleman said that this tariff would destroy 
the export-trade, and he says that his friend Mr. Paterson 
had time and again referred to it. His friend Mr. Paterson 
had a little story that we bave never disturbed. In 1878 
the Norwegians had a craze for buying old ships, and they 
came to Canada and bought $1,250,000 worth of old ships, 
and that was placed in the returns as exports, by which 
the returns for 1878 were increased, so that Mr, Paterson 
has been able to make a favorab!e comparison with 1§86 and 
1887; and I suppose in a short time we shall have the same 
Norwegian ships trotted out again to do duty on this oc- 
casion, The hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) also stated there had been a great reduction 
in the volume of trade, On every point to which 
the hon. gentleman refers his own record stands as 


condemnation of the words he utters, and it is no 
wonder he wishes to go back to 1874 to wipe out the 
record for that period. Let me trouble the House witha 
reference to our trade, and I will only refer to that with 
the United States. I go back as far as 1854, and I had 
some papers prepared some time ago by the statistical 
officer of the Customs Department of the values of the 
imports from the United States of articles enumerated in 
the Reciprocity Treaty, from 1855 to 1886 inclusive. The 
total value in those twelve years was $520,278,650. In the 
next twelve years, from 1867 to 1878 inclusive, the value 
had run up, not decreased, as has been stated time and time 
again by hon. gentlemen opposite, to $837,589,194. If you 
take the next twelve years, allowing for the three years at 
the same rate as the nine years that have passed, the value 
of trade with the United States will reach $1,000,000,000. 
Yet hon. gentlemen opposite have been all the time declar- 
ing that our trade had dropped away to almost nothing, and 
that we should obtain unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States in order that it might increase by 
leaps and bounds. We should be pretty well content with 
our trade, considering we are supplying so largely 
our own people, as is evidenced by the importation of raw 
material for manufactures. We ought to be content, more- 
over, with our trade, especially when we contrast it with 
that of the great country which the hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) wishes us to join, in order 
to increase our trade. In 1887 the total value of imports 
to the United States was $75?,000,000, exports $725,000,- 
000, total $1,472,000,(00, which, for 60,000,000 of people, 
gave $21.63 per head. The value of Canadian imports was 
$112,000,000, exports $89,000,000, total $201,000,400, giving 
$40.48 per head. While the per capita trade of the United 
States was $24 63, that of Canada last year was $40.48. If 
the hon. gentleman will reduce the number of our inhabi- 
tants from 4,800,000, as he wishes to do, and place it at 
4,600,000, that will give a total value of $44 per head; sol 
think we should be content with the progress we are mak- 
ing, and the manner in which we are progressing. The 
hon. member for South Oxford says that all we have to do 
is to obtain unrestricted reciprocity with the United States 
and our export trade will go forward by leaps and bounds. 
The hon, gentleman bas not pointed out the articles that we 
can export to the United States in order to build up that 
great trade, unless there are included exports of articles 
through the United States to tho old country that now go 
by the St. Lawrence and are shipped from our own ports, 
The hon. gentlemen has to!d us that we have two customers, 
the United States and Great Britain, As was shown by the 
Finance Minister, and by almost every hon, gentleman 
who spoke on this side of the House, the articles of which 
we have a large surplus for export are the very articles of 
which the United States has a large surplus to export. I 
have before used an illustration of this, and it has been used 
elsewhere, but I may perhaps be permitted to give it on this 
occasion. Tho measure of the United States*in the staple 
articles, of animals and their products, and of grain of all 
kinds is full and overflowing. Our cup is also full and over- 
flowing; and is it common sense that, their cup being full 
aud overflowing, we should, as the best outlet for our over- 
flow, put our surplus into that cup already overflowing? 
No, we should pursue that course we have followed in the 
past, of facilitating exports direct to the mother country, 
the land that requires them. We should by all 
possible means cheapen the coat of transportation to the sea 
in order to benefit our agriculturists. But the hon. gentle- 
man says: There are the great cities of the United States, 
New York, Chicago and Boston, all of which are ready to 
take the products of our farmers. The hon. gentle- 
man did not tell us there were Aws*can farmers all 
around those cities, in closer proximity ij)an are our people. 
He tells us that it is unwise to build ; ur own cities, and 
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that we are building up Toronto, Montreal, Halifax and 
Quebec at the expense of the rural population. The hon. 
gentleman would strike down every industry in this 
country and tell the farmers that they may send their pro- 
ducts to the United States. He ought to have told them, 
however, that one city within their reach does more to 
increase the value of their lands thana hundred cities many 
miles distant from them, There is an article in Scribner's 
Statistical Record which I want to call the attention of the 
hon. gentleman to. It is respecting the value of farms; 
and he said a good deal here about the value of lands, and 
tried to make out apparently that the value of lands in 
Ontario had decreased. [ do not think it is worth while to 
discuss the question as to whether Mr. Blue or the member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) is the more 
accurate in his figures, but the fact remains that in the 
North-West during the period which he refers to there have 
been sales of $20,000,000 worth of land, a large portion of 
which has been paid in cash either to the Government or 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The following is 
the quotation which I wish to refer to: 

‘The gross value of farms is greatest in Ohio; New York follows, 
then Illinois, and Penusylvania, The value per acre ranges highest in 
the densely populated States of the North Atlantic group, gradually de- 
creasing westward throughout the Northern Central group. Southward, 
the value decreases greatly, the lands of the cotton States barely aver- 
aging five dollars per acre with the improvements. 

“The highest value per acre accompanies the densest population, and 
the greatest relative importance of manufactures and other industries. 
In other words, the greater the proportional number of inhabitants 
dependent upon other industries than agriculture, the greater the 
vaiue of agricultural property consequent, of course, upon the higher 
prices resulting from the greater demand for farm products, and their 
more complete utilization. Much that is waste in a sparsely settled 
agricultural region, has a commercial value in cities and towns. Straw, 
burned as of no value in one place, sells readily where population is 
denser.” 

The hon. gentleman will see, and the country will see, that 
by his striking down the manufacturing industries of the 
Dominion; by his being willing to sweep them out entirely 
with one blow, he would do more to depreciate the value of 
lands in this country, by driving away all the artisans, and 
mechanics, and laborers, and those who purchase the far- 
mers’ products, than has ever been done by any policy 
previously enunciated. The hon. gentleman perhaps will 
deny that he wants to give over the manufacturers. We 
have been told in this House this Session, that it is useless 
to have upen the Statute-book an offer of reciprocity in 
natural products in the present state of the country. The 
hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. Chaclton) says: You 
have not the right bait on your hook; and another hoa. 
member says: It is only playing with the question to make 
this offer. But, Sir, they are going to bribe the Americans 
by giving over to them ali the manufacturing industries of 
this country, and as the bait is not sufficient the hon. mem- 
ber for Norfolk saya: We will bait the hook with the 
manufacturer, we will give you free accass to our markets ; 


and if the Americans cannot see that they will 
take the entire manufacturing industries of the 
country there would be no inducement for them to 


accept his challenge, The hon. member for South Oxford 
wanted to shut down all the manufacturing industries of the 
country, bul he made one exception, If you turn to thal 
resolution of the hon. gentleman you will find this one 
exception, and that 1s that all the manufacturing industrics 
ot the country were to be swept away except the distilleries. 
Ho accepts the excise duties; he protects the manufacturer 


and distiller of ardent spirits and beer, in the country, The | 


man who spins cotton, tho man who smelts iron, and tho 
man who digs coal and performs all the other duties of life 
necessary for the production of articles may, be sacrificed, 
bat the man who distills ardent spirits and makes whiskey 
and beer must be protected. Why, Sir, a short time pre- 
viously, when the Dominion Aliance was in session here, the 
hon. gentiuman advocated that we ought to amend the 
Mr, McLevan, 


Temperance Act in order to have prohibition, but now he 
comes forward with this resolution which would protect the 
distillers of whiskey and the manufacturers of beer; and 
those are the only manufacturers that he proposes to protect 
in the whole land. Mr. Speaker, I have only one or two more 
points to refer to. The hon. gentleman was good enough to 
quote, in answer to the Minister of Finance, some remarks 
from President Cleveland, and in those remarks President 
Cleveland is advocating free trade. He is advocating a 
reduction of duties in order to reduce the prise of goods. 
The hon. gentleman wants free trade with the United 
States. He wants our articles admitted free, our lumber, 
our barley, and so forth, and at the same time he furnishes 
a proof to the House that that freedom will reduce the 
price, Now, Mr. Speaker, he has given in evidence that in 
those articles that they require the people’ of the United 
States pay the duty on the articles which they receive from 
Canada. The hon. gentleman concludes by referring to the 
debs, and he says the debt has grown to enormous propor- 
tions and that we have nothing to show for it, except assets 
so unprofitable that they cost abont a million of dollars to 
take care of. Well, Sir, [ have not looked over the list of 
assets lately, but I dare say there are some assets there for 
which the hon, gentleman is responsible, and there are 
some of our assets that [ de not think we expend much 
money for taking care of. Ido notsee anything in the 
Public Accounts for taking care of the locks at Fort Fraacia, 
and I do not see anything charged for taking care of the 
Neebing Hotel and a great many other things that the hon. 
geatleman is responsible for. When the hon. gentleman 
talks of the increase of the public isdebtedness of this 
country and of our having no assets fur it, 1 suppose he 
refers to his own deiicits from 1875 to 1879-30, amounting 
in all to about $7,900,000, for which he is responsible. IL 
suppose he includes in all indebtedness for which we have 
no assets, the four and a half millions discounts, which he 
lost upon the bonds which he sold in Great Britain, 
I did expect, Sir, that an ex-Finance Minister, standing up 
here and representing a Government that had increased the 
public indebtedness at the rate of about $8,000,000 a year 
for five years, and had comparatively nothing to show for 
it, would have been a little more careful ia speaking of the 
public indebtedness. Why, Sir this Government is able to 
show good assets for ell its expenses. It may bo that some 


of our public works, such as our canals and our railroads, on _ 


which we have expended large sums of money, are not 
worked at such rates as to yield large profits, as is the case 
in some other countries. If the bon. gentleman will turn 
to the Australian colonies—and he has sometimes referred 
to them to show that some of their public works are pro- 
ductive—he will find that the railroad charges there are 
equal to a tax of about $10 a head on the people of the 
country. If we worked our railroads and canals at similar 
high rates of charges, we should have a iargs income from 
them; but the policy we have been pursuing is to cheapen 
the rates of transportation to the seaboard to the farmers of 
the west, in order that they may compete with the farmers 
of the United States in the markets of the world. Now, 
Sir, without detaining the House at greater length, 1 may 
just say (hat if the rules of this Houss permitted me to 
move an amendment to the amendment of the hon. member 
for South Oxfurd, I should be very glad to do it, and I 


would do it, fir, something in this form: 


That during five years, from 1874 to 1879, the present member for 
South Oxford, Sir Richard Cartwright, was, a3 Finance Minister, mainly 
responsible for the fiscal policy and administration of Canada. That 
previous to this, and from the date of Confederation, the Public Ac- 
counts show, each and every year, a surplus amounting in all to 
$11,075, 063.39. 

That the condition of the country when handed over to the member 
for South Oxford, as Finance Minister in the Reform Administration, was 
such that in the first year and before the effects of the change were 
fully felt there was a further surplus of $935,644, making the total 
surpluses $12,010,707, 
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That thereafter and for every year for which he arranged the tariff 
and expenditure, there was, notwithstanding he materially increased 
the taxation on general goods and levied duties on tea and coffee, a 
deficit, as also in the following year (the country not having recovered 
trom the effects of his policy) amounting to $7,970,181.27. 

That when the effects of the National Policy were felt upon the 
business of the country, the Public Accounts again show a surplus, con- 
tinuous down to the latest, 1887, except in the years affected by the 
North-West troubles, making a grand total surplus of $30,375,382. 

That the net debt of Canada, on the 30th June, 
1837, was, as shown by the Pubiic Accounts. 
From which, if we deduct the amount allowed 
to the Provinces to cover their indebtedness 
and to provide Trevenue.. ......000screree SBaeseeee . 


$227,313,911 


106,472,034 


MOLE FOMAIG -soecyepejo-earacee sops0, oveee 19,120, 841,877 


As the net debt incurred by the Federal Government for Dominion 
purposes, accounted for as follows :— 


Intercolonial Railway and extension ....oov sve $ 33,335,971 
Canadian Pacific Railway 1... 02.66, sesesocon vereee 2x0 61,760, 785 
‘Purchase of Canadian Pacific Railway lands..... 10,198,520 
Deficits occurring from the policy of Sir Richard 

Carth wight -....0o.« -ecepsee snore roesericosponeasens assess 7,970,181 
Losses on his several 10ang......esser sees sercscose socees 4,500,000 
Purchase from Hudson Bay Company of North- 

West, and organisation of territory. ...... ...0 2,920,000 


ee 


Thus making a total Of....1.....008 $ 120,685,467 


That it appears that the total indebtedness incurred by the Dominion 
for federal purposes is covered by the purchase of the North-West, the 
construction of the great national highway from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific, and the deficits arising from the policy of the member for 
South ixtord, and the losses or discounts on the !oans he negotiated ; 
whilst. under the administration of the Right Hon. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, for fifteen years, the ordinary revenues have met the general 
wants of the country, and permitted a large expenditure on public 
buildings, harbor improvements and aid to railways, as well as to meet 
expenses oi the troublesin the North-West 

That in this latter p3rioi as well a3 in the former, under Sir John A. 
Macdonald, the country has made great advances, as shown by a com- 
parison of some of the returns of 1878-79, with those of 1887 :— 


Bank AND Dominion Nors3 IN CIRCULATION. 


BUGS Oliccesosttaabstinnscs’isns¢ cig bacfioshocasesitasdssysonsicivanacess seoee 28,881,324 
ASO To tases ee een eee, te AB BO 29ST 
An increase in 8 years Of....cecesossseees coseseese ceeres caver PB 16,621,663 
1879 

Deposits in chartered banks..,. ....-cee -ssres seere seevvves PO 3,635, 932 
s¢ savings and loan COMPANIES... ...c..000 wee. 9,426,148 
sf Government savings banks......s..00 4.0. 14,702,715 
$37,764,795 

1887. 
Deposits in chartered banks. ........sscccceee sore sooee ceases D107, 154,483 
Be savings and loan COMPANIES. ..creceveoee 17,712,885 
as Government Savings banks .......-...50+06. 60,944,785 
$176,812, 163 
An increase in 8 years Of esses serve, serssssenreeseroreens HOB, 047; 358 


Mr. MULOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise +o a point of order. 
It appears to me that the hon. Minister is adopting an in- 
direct mode of reading a speech, 


Mr. SPEAKER, I cannot see that the rule would apply 
in this instance. 


Mr. McLELAN 


That the money order system of the post office has grown from 
$6,788,723 in 1879, to $10,328,984 in 1887, an increase of $3,540,261 ; 
whilst the correspondence through the post office (the best possible 
test of commercial activity) in the same pericd, has risen from 50,840,000 
letters and post cards in 1879, to 90,650,000 in }8x7. 

That the agriculturists have benefited in having the supply of an 
increased home market, as shown by the fact that the value of grain 
imported has fallen, in the period already referred to (1879-1837) from 
$9, 862,315, to $3,630,247, a considerable portion of the latter amount 
representing Ivdian corn for distillation ; whilst the importations of all 
articles of food aad drink which 

AMGLS TSA mMOUNte LO. crscasne | sesasces soroeszes 
In 1857 amounted only to........ erie 


ee ieee $26,640,728 
13,107,286 
Showing & reduction Of rseresecce-soe reves eee srveseere seeereres P13) 533,442 
and @ corresponding increase of expenditure among our farmers. 
That our agriculturists have not only supplied this largely increased 
home market, but have aiso maintaineda large export;trade in grains, 


45-1888—2 


‘people, in 1878, to protect our home industries. 


and, in addition, increased the exports of animals and their products 
from $14,100,604 in 1879, to $24,246,937 in 1887. 

That the miles of railway in operation in 1887, and the movement in 
freight and passengers thereby, are nearly double what they were in 
1879, whilst the traffic by water has also largely increased. 

That the enormous increase of business as shown by the foregoing 
comparisons, has been conducted on amore, healthy basis than that of 
the period from 1874 to 1879, during which the business failures were, 
in each and every year, greater in amount than the entire revenues of 
the country, averaging $28,627,000, whilst in the subsequent period the 
average has been $11,572,330. 

That notwithstanding the expenditure in the completion of a great 
interprovincial highway from oeean to ocean, and numerous other 
works, all tending to develop the country by promoting internal trade 
and intercourse, and cheapening transport of agricultural products to the 
seaboard, the taxation levied on the country in the last fiseal year, in 
which every obligation was met, has only averaged an increase of 
three quarters of one per cent. per year a head in customs and excise 
over 1875, under the taxation imposed by Sir Richard Oartwright in 
customs, excise and stamps. 

That whilst the credit of Oanada has never suffered.as did that of 
the United States for a period of years—the value of $100 currency be- 
ing, at onetime (July, 1864) only $3800 in gold—nor as did thatof 
Great Britain during the closing years of the last.and the opening ones 
of the present century, yet it suffered so much in, the hands of the mem- 
ber for South Oxford that the ,unguaranteed bonds sold by him in 1874 
and 1876, amounting to $31,633,333, netted him only $28,064,770, while, 
under a changed policy and the improved condition of our credit thence 
resulting, these same bonds now command a premium of from.13 to 15 
per Cent., or, inround numbers, $8,000,000 more than the member for 
South Oxford sold them at. 

“ That eminent statistical authorities—such as Sir John Gorst, Under 
Secretary for India—after elaborate investigation have declared that 
amongst the countries of the world, Canada stands third in respect to 
her ability to secure investors in her funds, only paying six pence per 
cent. more than the United States and £1 1s.°3d. per cent. less than 
France; whilst the London Hconomist, in an elaborate presentation 
of British investments in the colonies shows that the external burdens 
per head of Australia wore 34 times those of Canada. 

That, with this high standing, maintained until the maturity of.our 
outstanding bonds, there will be a difficulty in placing upon the market 
other loans for their redemption at such a reduced rate of interest as 
will be practically equivalent to an extinction of at least $50,000,000 of 
the country’s indebtedness.” 

That this House views with just pride and gratification this high 
position which the Dominion of Canada has attained, ag well a3 the 
extremely rapid progress it has made since the adoption of the policy of 
protection to home industries, and would impress upon the Government 
the duty it owes to the country, to all farmers, day-laborers, mechanics, 
artisans and factory operatives, to guard that policy from the machi- 
nations of those who are seeking, under the name of unrestricted 
reciprocity, to give over to the Americans the entire manufacturing 
industries of Canada, except that of intoxicants, and to impose a burden- 
some and relentless system of direct taxation upon the people. 


That is the amendment tothe amendment which I would de- 
sire to place before the House, if the rales of the House;per- 
mitted. But I would not desire to doso because of any need 
on the part of the Government to receive instructions as to 
the performance of their duty of protecting the industries of 
the people. The Government received the mandate of the 
The voice 
of 1882 repeated that mandate, and the people’s command 
given in 1887 was that we should continue our policy of 
protection. ThisGovernment will discharge the high duty 
imposed on.it by the people of this country, by doing what 
lies in our power to protect our industries, to give employ- 
ment to our people, and to develop the great resources with 
which this country is blessed. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I rise for the purpose of sug- 
gesting to the House that, at this late period of the Session, 
we should reach the question at as early a moment as pos- 
sible. The hon. member for South Oxford gave a very 
elaborate review of the financial statement which I consid- 
ered it my duty to lay before the House, My hon. friend 
the Postmaster General has replied to that speech, and thus 
the views of both sides are, I consider, very tairly and fully 
before the country. I hope, therefore, that at this late 
period of the Session the House will be disposed to allow 
the debate to rest there, and that we will at once be enabled 
to reach a division that will show the views of every hon. 
gentleman in this House, and then proceed with the busi- 
ness of the Session. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The hon. the Finance 
Minister, has certainly paid a very great compliment to my 
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hon, friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), 
by the request he has just made. The hon. gentleman, 
having an army of clerks at his disposal, knowing precisely 
the line of argument he had to take, and the tables he 
required, and having every facility at his disposal for tho 
preparation of these tables, gave to the House an elaborate 
speech on the Budget. My hon. friend from South Oxford 
had to rise in reply as soon as the hon. gentleman took his 
seat; and he was of course at the disadvantage of having 
to answer to a line of argument which he could not have 
been aware beforehand would be taken, and to tables which 
were new to him and to the House. My hon. friend has 
been followed to-day by the late Finance Minister (M1. 
McLelan) in aspeech of about two hours in length—a 
speech in reply to my hon. friend, which he had four days 
to prepare ~and after the delivery of that speech, the hon., 
the Finance Minister (Sir Charles Tupper) has risen in his 
pee and by the request he has made has declared to the 

ouse that he considers the speech delivered by the hon. 
member for South Oxford a speech equal in weight and 
importance to the combined efforts of his colleague, the 
ex-Finance Minister and himself. I have every confi- 
dence in the correctness of the position the hon. 
gentleman has taken, and I therefore do not intend 
troubling the House at any great length. I had some 
intention, considering that the hon. the First Minister 
the other night was kind enough to adjourn the House 
at a very early hour at the request of the ex-Finance 
Minister (Mr. McLelan) who desired to have from Friday 
night last until to-day to prepare a statement, or procure 
some one to prepare it, in reply to the speech of my hon. 
friend—I had some slight intention of asking the hon. the 
First Minister whether he should not grant me a similar 
favor and adjourn the House now, in order that [ might 
have time to consider the amemendment of the hon. the 
Postmaster General, which is ten times as long as that of 
my hon. friend from South Oxford. But the First Minister 
will no doubt agree with me that while the Postmaster 
General’s amendment exceeds ten times the length of that 
of the hon. member for South Oxford, it contains only one- 
tenth of the sense of the latter, and, therefore, will not 
require 80 much time on my part to prepare a reply to it. 
The hon. the Postmaster General is of a poetic and a vision- 
ary turn of mind. He gave us to-day to understand, as he 
did in a celebrated financial speech of two years ago, that 
he has seen visions and dreamt dreams. To-day, however, 
his reasons have taken the shape of snakes and 
blossoms, and he has seen snakes hidden in the blossoms. 
The last time he addressed us he saw blossoms without 
snakes ; he saw blossoms, and wedding parties, and cradles, 
and babies, that would come up and pay the taxes. Weare 
delighted always to hear of the visions which the hon, 
gentleman sees, and when he is in dreamland he is cer- 
tainly much more interesting than when he undertakes to 
descend to the plain world of facts and figures. Then he is 
apt to be confused, but he is to be forgiven, because it would 
require a man of much larger mental calibre than the hon. 
gentleman to do that which he undertakes to do; but, ifhe 
does undertake that task, he ought to show a little modesty, 
and then he would not render himself a subject for the 
remarks, a little severe or a little sarcastic, of those who 
may happen to follow him, What did the hon. gentleman 
tell us when he was alluding to the speech of my hon. 
friend? He alluded to a remark which was interjected 
when the Finance Minister was referring to the time 
during which my hon. friend occupied the position of 
Minister of Finance, and said that he would like to go back 
to 1874, and he said he supposed he would like to go back 
there to rectify the errors he had made, which I suppose 
meant to wipe out the deficit which occurred during that 
period. Was it not a piece of assurance on the part of the 
hen, gentleman to refer to the state of the finances at that 

Mr, Paterson (Brant), 


en 
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time? If he remembers the state of the finances under his — 
own administration, is it not a piece of assurance for him 
to talk about deficits? Can he venture to refer to deficits 
under the administration of the hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) with a tariff of 174 per 


cent., and compare that with his tariff, ranging on an : 


average to 224 per cent., when he himself as Finance 
Minister had to come down to the House and confess to a 
deficit of two and a quarter millions in one year, and after- 
wards to a deficit which he expected would turn out, and 
which did as a matter of fact turn out, to be one of 
$6,000,000 ; that is, that he had in one year a deficit 
amounting to more than the deficits of the combined years 
of the member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). 
But he found it necessary to bring that qnestion before the 
House and to suggest that my hon. friend would like to go 
back to 1874 in order to remedy the errors which he made 
when he administered the finances of this country. I think 
the less they say about deficits the better. Then the hon, 
gentleman tells us, and he seemed to think it was a very 
weighty argument, and he attempted to be very funny and 
to be very sarcastic in reference to my hon, friend from 
South Oxford, in pointing to the fact that he had 
represented different constituencies at different times. [ 
do not know that that is any discredit to that hon. gentle- 
man, but, on the contrary, I think it shows that he is appre- 
ciated in every part of this country. I have never thought — 
it necessary to find fault with the change of constituencies — 
on the part of hon. gentlemen opposite. If was found neces: — 
sary in the case of the hon. the First Minister to change his 
constituency, and that is no reflection upon him, but rather 
a compliment paid to the worth in which he is held in the 
different Provinces of the Dominion, when it was found tkat 
a seat could be obtained for him on the Pacific coast. Any 
of us may lose his seat, and I know that, under the pres- 
sure which hon. gentlemen have been good enough to put 
me to I have had enough work to hold mine. Ofcourse, ldo 
not think that my position or my attainments would warrant 
another seat being found for me, asit was for the hon, mem- 
ber for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) ; but, when 
1 find that seats can be provided for prominent politicians, 
I think itis rathor a testimony given by the peeple of the 
country that they recognise that there is great worth in the 
gentlemen for wom they make place, that itis recognised 
on all hands, and that it is not simply in the interest of 
any particular riding, but in the interest of this great 
Dominion of ours, that certain individuals should have a 
seat in the House. But I will ask the hon. gentleman 
who took his seat just now, who attempts in a 
side way to cast ridicule on my _ hon. friend 
from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright), because he 
has represented different constituencies, if he thinks the 
adoption of such means as the late election trial in Col. 
chester showed were adopted there, would not secure 
election in almost any county. I do not think that the 
record in that case is of such a nature that it need be re- 
ferred to very much, or that the hon, gentleman need © 
speak of the permanence of seats of hon. members on either 
side of this House, Then the hon. gentleman referred to 
the statement made by my hon. friend as to the extraor- 
dinary exodus of our citizens to the neighboring Republic. 
He admitted the fact of the exodus, but he attempted to 
show how it came about, and he was not aware that he 
proved that it was only after the introduction of the 
National Policy, these States of the Uvion obtained such 
an influx of Canadiaas. That exodus has increased, as his 
statement showed, and has been intensified, as has been 
demonstrated on the floor of Parliament, Session after 
Session, and never refuted successfuly by hon. gentlemen 
opposite. I do not w'sh to thresh that subject out again, 
but I will remind the hon. gentleman that the figures which 
have been used by the member for South Oxford (Sir 
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Richard Cartwright) are based on reliable data supplied by 
the officers of the Government themselves, That is the 
case also in regard to the lamentable failure of the 
Government’s policy in tho North-West, and the hon. 
gentleman may remember that the First Minister himself 
expected that we would have had this year 400,000 or 500,- 
000 souls there, whereas we had scarcely 108,000. In the 
Province of Manitoba, according to the calculation of the 
First Minister, we should have had last year 45,000 or 
50,000 people going into that Province, but the records 
show that we only added to the population about 7,000. 
Witb these records before us, and with the census which 
was taken in 1885 and 1886, I think it is well for those hon. 
gentlemen to leave that part of the speech of my hon. friend 
alone, because it is unrefuted unless they can change the 
statements which have been given to the country. ‘Then, 
the hon. gentleman referred to the question of taxation, 
and he waxed very witty, or thought he waxed very witty, 
as to the amount of sugar consumed by the people of this 
country. He referred to the statement in the Hansard, and 
my hon, friend asked him to read the context. He pro- 
fessed to do so, and members on the other side cheered him. 
The member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) is 
correctly reported in the official debates with one exception. 
Itis stated that the amount of sugar consumed per head of 
a family is 2 lbs, a day, and that the taxation is $5 per 
annum. If the hon, geatleoman had any knowledge at all 
of finance, or if he were willing to bring that knowledge to 
bear on this point, he would know that, when the hon. 
member for South Oxford had stated that the amouat of 
taxation that would come from each head of a family on 
the article of sugar would be $5 per annum, the amount 
of 2 lbs. per day must be wrong, that it must be 
and error either on the part of the Hansard reporter 
or in the printing office. What the hon. member 
for South Oxford said was not that the amount consumed 
was two lbs. per day for each family, but 200 lbs of sugar 
per annum, and that upon that the taxes would be $5. 
If the hon. gentleman understocd figures, if he could grasp 
the simplest arithmetical problem, he would see that there 
must have been a mistako in the calculation of the amount 
of sugar consumed. Where is the laughter of hon, gentle- 
men now? They laughed at an error made by the Hansard 
reporter or in the printing office ; they laughed at the fact 
that the taxes on that amount of Z% lbs, a day for each 
family would be $5 per annum, but I challenge that hon. 
gentleman or any hon. gentleman to show that a family of 
four or five persons do not pay that amount of taxes on 
their sugar in the course of the year. Itis estimated that 
each person consumes 40 lbs. of sugar per annum. That, 
with five in a family, would be 200 lbs. The hon. gentle- 
man knows that 2} cents a pound, at least, is taken out of 
the people for every pound of sugar that is consumed. 
Why do not hon. gentlemen laugh now? ‘The question was 
not the amount of sugar which was consumed, but the 
amount of taxes which was paid, and that was stated by my 
hon. friend to be $5 per annum, and was so reported in the 
Hansard. I challenge the hon. gentleman to show 
that it was any less. I need not follow him through 
his further statement, when he attempted to be funny 
again in reference to the cost of houses and barns. 
He ridicules the idea. Perhaps so, to hear these hon. 
gentlemen opposite talk as they often do talk, about the 
poor man not paying any taxes. This is the way thoy talk, 
and they go on to legislate in order that the poor man may 
escape taxes, they make him live the life of a pauper. If 
he settles in the North-West they do not allow him the 
conveniences that a settler ought to have. Sir, the figures 
are there, and let them worry over them as they see fit. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), He thinks they use wooden 
pegs. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I suppose he would not have 
them use iron eave spouts on their houses, but nail a couple 
of boards together and in that way run the water off. That 
would be good enough for settlers in the North-West. Of 
course, what are settlers in the North-West for, except to 
pay taxes, any way, and build up the Canadian Pacific 
Railway ? Then he goes on and he calls me by name, ask- 
ing to be excused for having done so, I readily grant it, 
He says I have stated in the House that our export trade 
of manufactures had diminished. He says his answer to 
that is to be found in this fact that when Norwegians came 
over to Nova Scotia they used to buy the old ships 
and enter these in the Trade and Navigation Re- 
turns and now they do not do that, and so that 
accounted for the decrease of exports. The hon. 
member for Halifax tells me that he is not cognisant of 
any Norwegians having bought any old ships about Nova 
Scotia, but of course that is a matter that the hon, gentle- 
men may know themselves. I want to tell the hon. gen- 
tleman that if he means to say that that wholly explains 
all the decrease in the exports of manufactured goods, I 
think he will find that he is entirely mistaken. Let him 
look through the list and see the manufactured articles, the 
export of which is being killed off by the National Policy 
of hon, gentlemen opposite. I know that. I live in a city 
where a large export trade had been done in a certain line, 
whereas they are driven out to-day under the taxation of 
hon. gentlemen opposite, and under the drawback that 
they pledged themselves, as a2 Government, to give that 
trade, and it is now about destroyed, And, Sir, that firm 
to-day are the most ardent advocates of a policy of unre- 
stricted reciprocity that will give them access to the 
markets of the United States, not only where they may 
have a chance to sell, but where they can buy the raw 
material entering into their manufactures as cheaply as the 
American manufacturers can buy, with whom they have'to 
fight in Brazil, in Australia, in Hungary, Chili, and other 
countries I could mention. Then he thought he was 
making one point against my hon. friend, because he 
said the resolution he had offered was a proposition to 
wipe out the manufacturers of this country, and 
it was to save the distillers. Very well, that might 
do for a little clap trap upon the public hustings, 
with a not too intelligent audience before you, but one 
would rather wonder to see a gentleman who has occupied 
the position of Finance Minister, and who may, for aught 
I know, be called upon to fill that position again, indulging 
in that kind of thing, in the Canadian House of Commons, 
in the presence of the people’s representatives. Why, Sir, 
can he not comprehend that resolution? To save the dis- 
tillers! Why, the very reason he has asked that they he 
left out is not for the purpose of taxing them that they are 
left out, not for the purpose of protecting them at all; 
it is that they may be taxed, not that they may be 
protected, not that they may be saved—and we protect the 
people through them. Well, now, I think I have gone all over 
the points except those that are recited in his amendment— 
I cannot remember all that was in it, I cannot be expected, 
of course, to take up all those points and allude to them, 
as it would be impossible to remember all that 
the hon, gentleman said, But I think he had 
some reference to his deficit, and some boasting with 
reference to the surpluses that they had had, It is 
true they had a surplus, but that surplus was just so 
much more money taken out of the pockets of the 
people of this country, that ought to have been left in them, 
It was just s0 much money taken from them in order to 
encourage @ reckless Government and an extravagant 
Government in going on to more recklessness and more 
extravagance. I do not see the reason for boasting, it 
sounds bad now, inasmuch as the hon. member for South 
Oxford showed, that unless there had been a peculiar 
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arrangement of accounts, differing from the arrangement 
of accounts during some years past, the hon, gentleman 
would: have had to confess.to a deficit this year, which he 
has, by the process described by my hon. friend, converted 
into a nominal surplus, as he calls it, He stands with it now 
staring him in the face, and I think he was almost honest 
enough to admit that inthe years 1887-89, he would pro- 
bably be called upon, even with the enormous rate of 
taxation now burdening. this country, to face a deficit of a 
million dollars, Now, I am reminded that the hon. 
member touched on the price of sugar. Well, Sir, 
that was remarkable—the statement of the hon. gentle- 
man with reference to the duties, that the people 
are not taxed so much now because less duty is paid 
on sugar than was paid under the old tariff. The hon. 
gentleman knows that under the arrangement of his tariff, 
sugar comes into this country in a raw state at a very low 
figure, while: before, it came in refined, a large portion 
paying this duty, and of course, the price being higher, there 
was a larger revenue from it. Bat hon. gentlemen opposite 
_cannot claim that the people of Canada are getting their 
sugar as cheap now, under the tariff as arranged by the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, as they could get sugar under a 
tariff arranged similarly to that in force when my hon. friend 
from South Oxford was Finance Minister. Sir, I make 
bold to say, after due consideration on this subject, that I 
believe the sugar duties could be so arranged as to leave a 
protection to the refiners, and give to the people of this 
country their sugar at as. low a figure as they get it now, 
and next year puta million dollars extra into the treasury to 
wipe out their expected deficit ; and if they will goon the lines 
followed by the hon, member for South Oxford,—I do not 
say follow them absolutely, but base an arrangement on 
those lines,—I will venture to say that they will accom- 
plish that result. And they will accomplish more 
than that, They will do away with the necessity of 
that commission that is sitting to ascertain the 
operation of this sugar combine and trust that the 
wholesale men, and other men engaged in the sugar trade; 
have entered into; they will find a remedy for this in a 
moment, and avoid the necessity of spending, $6,000 or 
$7,000 in order to find out a remedy for the evil. If we, as 
manufacturers, are taking advantage of the tariff, to take 
more out of the people than we ought to—I say we, because 
I am a manufacturer myself—if that be true it is the 
bounden duty of the Government to reduce the taxation and 
take away our power of doing so. That sugar duty could 
be arranged by one stroke of a Finance Minister’s pen so as 
to deal successfully with this difficulty, and at once put an 
end to this combine, and we would do no injury to the 
wholesale merchants scattered throughout the country. 
Sir, I believe they have gone into this combine in order to 
help themselves, yet I will venture to say that to-day they 
would rather have the privilege they had during the time 
my hon, friend was in office, of going io markets of the 
world and buying their sugar and standing their chance of 
making their profits on it~-they would rather do that than 
to risk the profits they are now after they have entered 
into their combines, tied down, as they are, to the demands 
of the refiners, that can be made arbitrarily, and from which 
they cannot release themselves, Sir, J give that to the hon. 
gentleman with reference to this sugar duty. 


Mr, GUILLET. Is not the hon. gentleman himself a 
member of combines? 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I ama member of an asgo+ 
ciation, if the hon, gentleman wants to know, and, Sir, I do 
not feel that [ am doing any wrong to the country. I hold 
this, that if 1 am in an association that is taking any advan- 
tage of the public, by means of this tariff, hon, gentlemen 
opposite are recreant to their duty if they do not wipe out 
the protection under which we are enabled to do it, That 

Mr, Paterson (Brant), 


_by the Finance Minister in his Budget speech. 


is the hon, gentleman’s answer. He will find me frank in 
stating the position that I am in, and, Sir, Ido not claim 
that 1am wrong. I only state this as a personal explana-— 
tion. I suppose the hon. gentleman can find out all about.it, 
if he likes to, and he-is welcome toit. Imfthere is anything 
wrong in the position I amin, I would like to know it 
and I would like to get out of it. But if the 
hon. gentleman thinks that I am taking, an advantage 
of the tariff, it is his bounden duty to urge upon the Govern- 
ment that which will cure the evil. ipe out your 
protection, and open the markets of the world 
to the people, and you will manage it very successfully, 
With respect to the manufacture in which | am engaged 
the difference between the cost of the raw material and the 
price of the manufactured article does not give any great 
amount of protection, and the manufacturers are met with 
the competition of the world, as I hold should be the case 
in regard to sugar and all other articles consumed by the 
people, and in regard to which they are taxed to an exor- 
bitantamount. I proceed to notice a few statements made 
I notice 
that the tables he gave seem to be pretty fairly prepared, 
and for them I presume he assumes responsibility ;. I do 
not desire to criticise them, as they have already been criti- 
cised by the hon. member for Sovth Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright), and I wish to leave them in that position. I 
simply wish to re-enforce the statements made by that hon. 
gentleman that the rate of taxation imposed upon the 
people is excessive, that the hon. gentleman has added enor- 
mously last year to that taxation in the form of iron duties, 
that he has also changed the duties on sugar so that the 
treasury received something like three-quarters of a million 
extra in taxes from the people. The Finance Minister was 
honest enough to admit that with all the increased taxation 
there isin Canada to-day depression in trade, that the progress 
of the country has been checked, and to that checking of 
progress and dulness of trade he attributed: the loss of 
revenue that has taken place and the probability of a defi- 
cit. I was alittle amused at the hon. gentleman. Heis 
of a happy turn of mind, he is of a cheerful spirit when on 
the Treasury benches, but when in Opposition he has a 
long face and deplores and grumbles about the posi- 
tion of the country. When seated on the Treasury 
benches, however, he feels that everything is all right, 
He took a glance through the country and saw, what 
we all very much regret, a failure of crops in Ontario, 
which is a very. serious matter for the whole country; yet 
he extracted consoiation even out of that thought. He said 
that after all the short crop in Ontario was a blessing in 
disguise because it would prevent over importation. The 
short crop in Ontario is a blessing because the people are 
too poor to buy the goods they bought before, I have 
sometimes wondered how a large and kind hearted 
gentleman such as he is could heap burdens upon the 
country without having twinges of conscience; but 
the explanation is here. What the short crop did by 
impoverishing the people and making them less able 
to buy goods, which was in the hon. gentleman’s 
opinion a blessing in disguise, the Finance Minister accom- 
plished by making them poor through excessive taxation, 
thereby conferring a blessing in disguise on the people 
without their knowing it. That is the explanation of the 
hon. gentleman’s conduct, and we can now understand that 
he is not so hard-hearted as we otherwise might think he 
is. I pass onto notice the increase in the national debt. 
It must be alarming to the people of the Dominion to con- 
template a net debt of $228,000,000. I am told, although 
I have not seen the notice myself, that the Finance Minister 
has given notice of a resolution asking power to effect a 
further loan of $25,000,000. The hon. member for South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) pointed: out: very clearly 
the large expenditures we shall have to meet in the near 
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future; the great augmentation of the net debt that is taking 
place, and that the time has arrived when if we cannot 
reach the ears of the Government, we should reach the ears 
of the people and lead them to put a stop to the further 
accumulation of debt inthe interests of the well-being of 
this country, The Finance Minister while admitting 
that there was somewhat of a depression to-day, went on to 
point out that there were some directions in which there 
was light, and that our trade was increasing in some 
quarters. While there was a poor crop in Ontario he said 
there was a good cropin Manitobaand the North-West, and 
I very much rejoice in that fact. The hon. gentleman also 
said: there was a great increase in the West India trade, and 
in order to prove that statement he gave the House some 
statistics. I wish to call attention to those figures, because 
Iam unable to reconcile them with those I find in the 
public documents, The hon. gentleman said, at page 1085 
of Hansard : 

‘ T-find that-in 1878 the total value of the imports entered for con- 

sumption from all the West Indies was $1,181,728; and in 1886 it had 
inereased to $3,249,642,’ 
He. gave those figures as showing a gratifying increase in 
the West India trade, a trade which the Government prided 
themselves on developing. The figures quoted by the hon. 
gentleman show an increase in the years mentioned of 
$2,067,914. But I desire toask the Minister of Finance why 
he gave statistics for the year 1886 and not those for 1887. 
Surely when we take statistics of either private or public 
business we want them for the present year and not for 
last year. The hon. gentleman should have made his speech 
last year—he is a year late. I will give the figures for 
1887 instead of 1886, which in all fairness the hon. gentle- 
man was bound to have done ,if he wished the people to 
thoroughly understand the question. I find by the Trade 
and Navigation Returns for 1887 that the value of impurts 
entered-for home consumption from the West Indies in 
1878 was $1,033,849; 1887, $1,942,182, so that the increase 
in the West Indies import trade, during those nine years, 
was only $908,333, but the Finance. Minister, by selecting 
1886; led the country to understand that the trade had in- 
creased by over $2,000,000. The hon. gentleman further 
said : 

‘* As regards the whole trade, both imports and exports, I find that in 
a the total value of these amounted to $4,689,473, in 1886 to $5,553,- 


The Finance Minister thus gave the Houso to understand 
that the total trade, exports and imports, had increased by 
the value of $864,419. What are the facts? If he had 
dealt frankly with the House and had given us, as he was 
bound to give us, the figures for 1887, in reference 
to this matter, as disclosed by Table No. 4, of the Trade and 
Navigation Returns, show that the total value of the imports 
to the West Indies'in 1878 amounted to $4,397,996, and in 
1887, $4,017,593. Thus, Sir, instead of there being an in- 
Grease in the total trade with the West Indies, as would 
appear by the figures given us by the Minister of Finance, 
there was a positive decrease in the total trade with the 
Weat Indies of $380,403. i think I am justified in bringing 
that fact before the notice ef the Finance Minister, 
and in asking him to explain how it was that in 
making his financial statement to this House and 
pretending to show the progress we in Canada were making 
that he should have gone back to 1886 and overlooked 
the figures for 1887 which must have been before him? 
The hon. the Finance Minister was pleased to say that in 
addition to developing our West India trade we were also 
developing our interprovincial trade, and he gave us figures 
to show the increase of traffic over the Intercolonial Rail- 
way, and pointed to that as an evidence of increased provin- 
cial trade, I say here, as I said not long ago from my seat in 
this House, that the hon. gentleman would not delight more 
than 1 would delight if it were possible for us, in a business 
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way, to increase our interprovincial trade, I-said on a pre- 
vious occasion, and I do not hesitate tosay it now, that I 
believe the Minister of Finance is the founder of the 
National Policy, and has the honor of being its founder, if 
there be any honor in it. I believe that one of the objects 
of the National Policy, was as had been told us, if possible 
to develop an interprovincial trade. He saw tho necessity, 
if we could not develop a foreign trade, to promote a trade 
between ourselves, [ would rejoice wita him if his: figures 
could be taken as indicating that between Springhill, Capo 
Breton and Pictou, there could be a legitimate inter provincial 
trade, but I felt constrained to interject .a question to the 
Finance Minister, which he was kind enough to answer at 
the time. I did not wish to disconcert him during the pro- 
gress of his speech, but I asked him if he had a compara- 
tive statement of the expenditure and receipts during this 
period on the Intercolonial Railway. He said he had not, but 
that be considered it was a matter of very small impor- 
tance—I think those were his words—in consideration of 
the vast benefits that would flow to this country from the 

encouragement of an interprovincial trade. Still, Sir, I can 
scarcely agree with him on that point. 1 ask the Finance 
Minister this question: Can you not develop an interpro- 
vincial trade to a much greater extent than at the present 

time, provided you run your Intercolonial Railway for 
nothing; provided you carry and lay down in the 
Maritime Provinces flour for nothing. Then our friends 
from the Maritime Provinces would buy all their flour 
from us, and they would not import any American 
flour and pay taxes upou it as they do to-day. If you 
bring the Springhill mines and the Picton and Cap 
Breton mines and lay their products down in my city, free 
of cost to me, then I will purchase those products, or let you 
bring them over your railway, as far as it comes, free of cost, 
and then, Sir, I might be found using them, and that may 

develop the trade. But where would be the saving to the 

country? Why, Sir, you would be paying out of the pockets 
of the people of the country the expenses to run your road. 

We can only rejoice ina development of trade and commerce 
when that commerce is brought about legitimately, and 
when it is not brought at the expense of taxes that are taken 

out of the pockets of the people to pay,for losses incurred in 
other directions, 


It being six o’clock the Speaker left the Chair, 


After Recess. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
to have been able to conclude my remarks before the House 
rose at six o’clock, but I found there were a few points [ 
desired to touch upon, having reference more particularly 
to some of the statements that were made by the Minister 
of Finance in the speech he delivered to this House. I have 
discussed what I conceive to be the effect of the sugar du- 
ties, and of our trade in that direction, and I would propose 
now for a short time to consider the effect of the iron du- 
ties that were proposed by the Finance Minister last Ses- 
sion and from which he predicted such grand results would 
flow. The question of the great blessings to be derived 
in this country from the imposition of duties upon iron has 
been often pictured to us, As long ago as 1882 it was 
brought positively before our minds and vhe hon, Minister 
of Finance, Sir Leonard Tilley, told us that the reason that 
Parliament was prematurely dissolved was to give the peo- 

le an opportunity of pronouncing whether the National 

olicy was the settled policy of the people of this country 
or not. He told us that he was in a position to say that if 
the people would endorse that policy in 1882, that he knew 
of millions of capital that was waiting ready to be invested 
in the manufacture of iron in this country, The Finance 
Minister, in speeches delivered throughout the country in 
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various places, notably in the city of Toronto in 1882, during 
the general election, stated that to his own knowledge such 
was the case. I will not trouble you with long quotations 
but I will just read youinafew sentences what he said 
upon one occasion : 


“T tell you—and this is not a matter of supposition but of cer- 
tainty and knowledge on my part—that there are millions of dollars 
waiting to be invested in Canada ; millions in England and large sums 
in the United States waiting to come to Canada, waiting to be invested 
in every kind of industry, in mines and in manufactures of every kind, 
but the capitalists say: Your Opposition say that your policy is only 
the result ars temporary madness on the part of the people in Canada 
in 1878 because times were bad then and that it will be reversed at the 
next election.” 


He pointed out, Sir, in continuing, what the result would be 
if the people supported his Government and said that those 
millions of dollars were waiting to develop our iron indus- 
try if they did so. Nearly six years have elapsed since 
then, and I would ask those gentlemen, who spoke of their 
own knowledge, of their own certainty, not on supposition 
at all as they declared; whether those millions of dollars 
have been invested? The Government was sustained in 
that election, the Government have been sustained in 
an election since then, and I ask where are those 
millions of dollars that were to have been invested ? 
But last Session the hon. the Finance Minister told 
us that they had found out that this blessed po- 
licy of theirs that was to build up—that was so com- 
plete, and perfect, and harmonious in all its parts, 
and that was working such wonders in this land, had 
one serious fault. They had discovered that the iron duties 
were arranged on a wrong basis and that this was the ser- 
ious trouble in this much belauded National Policy, that 
was the model of perfection itself. He applied the remedy ; 
he asked Parliament to give an increase of taxes on iron 
and that this would remedy the trouble. We had him pro- 
phesying what would be the effect of this change. He said: 
Allow the imposition of those duties on iron and you will 
find blast furnaces springing up in those places immediately. 
Iam no prophet, he said, and no son of a prophet, but I 
venture to say that there will be found very great prosper- 
ity in this country asa result of that policy. May I ask 
the hon, Finance Minister to-night, a year after the impo- 
sition of those duties, when we should have some promise 
of the fulfilment of his prophesies, whether he can point to 
any instances that prove that he was a true prophet on 
that occasion? Although he disclaimed to be a prophet or 
the son of a prophet, he was a prophet, Sir, but of a certain 
kind. Now, the Book from which he took that quotation 
tells us about a class of prophets who existed in 
other times and in another nation. They were 
prophets of a people who were steeped in iniquity, who 
wished to continue in their perverse ways, who did not 
wish to be disturbed, and who said: “ Prophesy unto us 
smooth things, and they prophesied them,” I think the 
hon. gentleman might be classed among those prophets. I 
would not like to apply to him the term applied to them, 
that of being false prophets; but he seemed to be ready to 
do what they did, and to prophesy unto us smooth things. 
Let the public debt be heaped up, said they; let the taxes 
be increased on the people, let there ba a shrinkage ia our 
trade, let us draw closer the lines and restrict our commer. 
cial intercourse with other nations, let us cripple our indus- 
tries and our resources; we are at ease in our beds; do not 
talk about the accumulation of the debt; do not talk about 
bad times; do not talk about men being out of work or 
about people leaving the country; do not disturb us in 
our slumbers; they said: Prophesy unto us smooth things; and 
the hon, gentleman did so, Now, I would ask the hon. gentle- 
man to-night to point out some of the proofs of his prophecies. 
Where are the blast furnaces which he gaid were to be 
brought into existence ? I should like to know if there has 
been one brought into existence, I would like toask my hon, 
Mr. Parerson (Brant). 


friend from Carleton County (Mr. Dickinson) whether that 
blast furnace in his county whose fires were damped some 
years ago, has had them relighted, I would like to ask, 
where are the blast furnaces at Cobourg, at Weller’s Bay, 
at Kingston, and at other places where the hon. Finance 
Minister said they were goiug to spring up? He said, 
there is only one thing in addition to these iron duties that 
we require in order to have blast furnaces established at all 
these points, and that is, to have the duty taken off anthracite 
coal, A year ago that was done and yet there are no blast 
furnaces at Cobourg, at Weller’s Bay, or at Kingston. I have 
looked around the country, and I have failed to discover that 
any great stimulus has been given to the industry, while the 
iron duties imposed at that time have borne down heavily 
on the agricultural classes. The hon. Finance Minister 
told us that certain factories had incresed their output. I 
will not challenge all the statements he made, but I will 
refer to a sample of them. Iam not blaming the Finance 
Minister, who [ believe was misled, but I blame the gentle- 
men who gave him the information. He told us thata 
wood screw factory was being erected in Hamilton that was 
not employing, but—the language was very guarded—to bo 
capable of employing 400 hands. I think I am correct in 
what Iam about to say, but I shall be very happy to be 
corrected if lam wrong. He told us that that was a new 
industry ; but my impression is that that wood screw factory, 
that was to be capable of employing 400 hands as the effect 
of these iron duties, is the same factory that was located in 
the town of Dundas, five miles distant from Hamilton, for 
years and years, and was only removed to Hamilton. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. For twenty years. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Long before the National 
Policy was thought of, that factory was in existence in 
Dundas, and as a matter of convenience, as a better shipping 
poiot I suppose, it was removed to Hamilton, I think I am 
correct in that statement; if I am not, the hon. Finance 
Minister will correct me, 


Mr. BROWN. I should like to correct the hon. gentle- 
man, if I amin order. The hon. gentleman is correct to 
some extent, that the screw factory, a small concern, had 
been in existence in Dundas for some time, and did remove 
its machinery to Hamilton. But this establishment which 
has been organised in Hamilton is eight or ten times the 
size of the one that wag in Dandas, and its creation is 
entirely a result of the tariff that was adopted at the last 
Session; and had that tariff not been adopted that large 
factory would not have been erected in the city of Hamilton 
or anywhere else. It is entirely due to the tariff adopted 
last Session that that large establishment is now in successful 
operation, giving employment to some 400 or 500 hands. 


Mr.SOMERVILLE, Mr. Speaker-—— 


Mr. BAIN (Wentworth). Perhaps I may bo permitted 
to a word of explanation. 


Mr.SPEAKER. The hon. member for South Brant has 
the floor. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). As these-hon. gentlemen 
live in the town of Dundas, and are conversant with all the 
circumstances, l am quite willing that they should state 
the facts, because I would be glad to know whether this 
is a new industry or not, and to what extent it has 
benefited by tho iron duties. 


Mr. SPEAKER, It will lead to four or five explanations 
of the same kind, and I think it would be better, and 
expedite business, if the hon, member proceeded with his 
speech, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. May I call your 
attention to the fact that the hon. member for Hamilton 
(Mr, Brown) chose to intervene and interrupt my hon. 
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friend, and thereby induced this reply. Now, he ought not 
to have been allowed to speak, or else I think the hon, 
member for Wentworth should be allowed to speak. 


Mr. SPEAKER. I would have stopped him at once, 
but the hon. member for Brant seemed to be willing to 
have that interference. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. He is willing that the 
hon, member for Wentworth should speak. 


Mr. SPEAKER. Yea, but if we goonin that way, we 
shall have four or five speaking on the same subject. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. The reason I was willing to give 
way was that the hon. member for Wentworth represents 
Dundas. I do not represent it, but I know all the facts, 
and | would just say—— 


Mr. SPEAKER, I would interrupt the hon. gentleman, 
These statements will very well come after the hon. 
member for South Brant has concluded his speech. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Well, I think the House is pretty 
well seized of the fact, At any rate, the hon. Finance Min- 
ister has been misled as to this being a new industry, started 
under the stimulating influence of the tariff, and it is pos- 
sible that the gentleman who gave the explanation is the 
same one who gave the information to the hon. Finance 
Minister, and it would be natural that he should wish to 
make the best of the case. These cases which are given of 
manufacturers sending in their own statements about their 
output being so much greater than before, and all that kind 
of thing, really do not prove anything. We are capable of 
using business arguments, and determining for ourselves as 
business men what the effect would be; and to speak of an 
increased number of hands in my factory or your factory or 
anybody else’s, proves nothing in an argument of this kind. 
It is quite possible that there might be, in these cases, 
something such as there is in the city of Toronto. If you 
consider the manufacturing industries located there, and 
say, in such a year, only a few years ago, there were only 
so many factories in existence, but to-day there are so many, 
hon. gentlemen would say they are the effect of the National 
Policy. Some of the factories are not the effect of the National 
Policy, but were in existence years before the imposition of 
the National Policy, and were simply transferred from one 
city toanother, Cases of that kind continually offer them- 
selves; and they were thus transferred, not under the stimu- 
lating influence of his Nationa] Policy but of the bonuses 
offered by rival towns. For instance, I need refer, as an 
illustration of this statement, to the offer made lately of 3 
bonus of $30,000 by the town of St. Mary’s to a factory in 
Paris, to induce the proprietors of that factory to remove 
their establishment to St. Mary's; and should that offer be 
accepted, no doubt some hon. gentleman opposite will claim 
the establishment of that enterprise in the latter town as 
due solely to the National Policy. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I do not want to interrupt 
my hon, friend, but I would like to ask him whether the 
National Policy and the bonuses had not something to do 
with each other? Does he think the bonuses would have 
been given but for the National Policy? 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I will answer the hon. gen- 


‘tleman. I believe that in that particular case, the effect of 


his tariff has not been to stimulate that industry to that 
extent, as I was able to show when the reciprocity debate 
was before the House; I gave the testimony of the manu- 
facturers in that line given before the committee of this 
House in 1886, in which they declared that the increase in 
the tariff would be injurious instead of beneficial to them. 
But the National Policy has had this effect, that manufac- 
tories have been transferred, by means of the bonuses, from 
one place to another ; and I tell the hon. gentleman further, 
that one other effect of the National Policy has been this: 


Whether that effect has been good or bad I will not stop 
now to argue, but one effect has been to concentrate num- 
merous small establishments into a few large ones. Take, 
for instance, the large boot and shoe manufacturers. You 
will find that they employ a large number of hands, but 
how does that come about? Isit that there areso many 
more men employed making boots and shoes than for- 
merly ? I think you will agree with me that there are not, 
but you will find that where formerly boot and shoe 
makers were widely distributed and employed men in their 
own shops—each boot and shoe maker employing in his 
own shop, in his own town or village, several apprentices— 
to-day the large factories have absorbed these smaller in- 
stitutions, and the men who were formerly employed in 
smaller shops now have to turn to something else or to go 
into the large factories. You cannot say, therefore, that 
these factories are the effect of the National Policy, but you 
must trace them directly to the combining of the small 
shops into large factories. I have always made these state- 
ments with the reservation that I am willing to be eor- 
rected if wrong, and [make them to-day under the same 
reservation, But Ihave asked, time and again, hon, gen- 
tlemen to point to me a single manufacturing industry now 
in existence in this country, that was not in existence 
years before the National Policy came into effect at all. 


Mr. HESSON. Mr. Speaker —— 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. gentleman must allow the 
hon. member for North Brant to proceed with his speech. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, The hon. member for 
Wentworth was not allowed to interrupt, and, as a matter 
of course, the hon. member for North Perth must not object 
to the same rule being applied to him. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I would have been quite 
willing to allow the hon. gentleman to interrupt, but as Ido 
not intend to occupy the time of the House long, he will 
have the perfect right to rise after I have finished, and 
enumerate the numerous industries which have been started 
after the National Policy, that he knows of. I have denicd 
that there are any, but, if hon. gentlemen opposite say there 
are any, | have asked them frequently to name them. That 
there are more factories to day in existence, more woollen 
mills, more cotton mills, and more factories of that kind, I 
do not deny. 


Mr, LANDERKIN. Ido. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). But can it be expected that 
the country is to go on increasing in population, and hon, 
gentlemen opposite will surely not urge that we have not 
increased somewhat, though ata slower pace than we should 
have increased —and that there should not, in the natural 
order of progress, be also an increase in these different kinds 
of manufactories? But in order that hon. gentlemen 
opposite may establish the claim they urge on behalf of the 
National Policy, they must prove that industries are to-day 
in existence in Canada which were not in existence before 
the National Policy was adopted. Sir, the great manufactur- 
ing industries of this country were in existence years before 
these hon, gentlemen attained the Treasury beaches the 
second time. Years before that, the manufactures of Can- 
ada were exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition of Phila- 
delphia and challenged there the admiration of the world ; 
and as the result of the display our Canadian manufacturers 
there made and which attracted the attention of the people 
of Australia and Hurope, a foreign trade sprung up in 
those industries which etili continues, and L believe a 
larger trade would have been promoted between Canada 
and the outside world had not these manufacturers been 
restricted and burdened by the imposition of the National 
Policy. I ask hon, gentlemen opposite to point to a 
new industry which has been brought into existence by the 
National Policy. Take the census of 1871, take the census 
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of 1881, or take any tables you may know of, of a later 
date, and point to me any new industry started rince the 
National Policy. I will not deny that you may find some, 
but I venture to say that the lines will be very few and very 
difficult to name. I was told once by a gentleman, when I 
put this question on the public platform, that there was a 
pin factory started in Galt and that such a factory was un- 
known in Canada before the adoption of the National 
Policy. JI accepted his statement, but'l was corrected after- 
wards by a gentleman who stated that years before the 
National Policy came into force there was a pin factory in 
existence somewhere else in Canada. Another gentleman 
stated that the olectro-plate business was brought into exis- 
tence in Hamilton by the National Policy. I was not able to 
point to contradict that statement, but my impression is that 
there was one established in Canada before the adoption of 
our protective tariff. Therefore, these glorious prophecies, 
those grand, proud swelling words, which are uttered by 
Ministers and their supporters, are mere sound and fury, 
and carry no argument, unless those gentlemen are able to 
point to the case of any new industries which have been 
started into existence by our National Policy. Let these hon. 
gentlemen look over our census of 1871, and they will find 
that all these various industries about which we now hear 
so much, were in existence in this country then and pros- 
poring. I wish just to refer briefly to a statement that was 
made by the Finance Minister, and which afforded me some 
pleasure, I was pleased to hear him state that while he 
imposed an additional duty of $2 44 per ton on pig iron the 
price had only increased $1.25 per ton and he argued from 
that that the manufacturer in Canada had not availed him. 
self of the full amount of duty, but that the foreign manufac. 
turer in order to get his goods in Canada had to lower 
his prices. I think the facts hardly hear out that 
statement. I have not got access to the papers 
from which the hon, gentleman quoted. He selected 
the months of December and February, but I thought it 
would be as good a test as any, and I think the hon. gentie- 
man will agree with me in this to take the figures from the 
London Economist. These figures are pretty reliable as a 
rule, and taking their quotations on pig iron for the month 
of March, 1888, and the corresponding month of March, 
1887, they show the following exports from Great Britain 
to British North America :—In March, 1887, the export 
was 1,252 tons of pig iron, valued at $3,492; in 1888 the ex- 
port was 1,877 tons, or a larger import in 1888 after the 
imposition of the high duties, and the value of that was 
$4,639. I call the attention of the Finance Minister to this 
fact, that in 1887, that iron averaged per ton, as quoted in 
the London Economist, £2 153, 944., while the quotations of 
March, 1888, are £2 Ys, 5d.; so there you find a reduction 
in the price in the old country, in Britain, of something like 
$1.52 on iron, and if you add to that the $1.23 that the 
Finance Minister admits it has to pay here, youhave an in- 
crease of $2.77, provided the price of iron had not fallen in the 
old country market. I have not got the same months the 
Finance Minister had ; I have not any access to them, but I 
have taken March, 1888, and compared that with the corres- 
ponding week in 1887,which I think is just as fair a compari- 
son. Now having spoken with reference to the question of 
iron, and the duty on iron, and what it has failed to do in 
its effect on manufactures, notwithstanding the grand pro- 
mises we had held out to us, [ wish to ask the attention of 
the House for a few moments to another point oa which 
the Minister congratulated the House, as being part of bis 
policy, and that was when, in his round, swelling tones, he 
declared that the policy of this Government was to protect 
the labor interests of the country, to protect the artisan, 
the mechanic, the workingman, that their interests had been 
taken under the fatherly care of this Government. Well, 
Sir, I charge that that is just what this Government have 


not done. They have protected the manufacturers, or they | that time. 


Mr, Parerson (Brant), 


have sought to protect the manufacturers, but ‘I deny most 
emphatically that they have given any protection‘to labor 
at all. I think I can demonstrate that, instead of granting 
any protection to labor, they have discriminated .a -ainst 
labor, they have oppressed labor, they have brougl:t unjust 
competition to bear against labor in this country. ‘Why, 
the very tables the Finance Minister gave us to show the 
increase in the output of the Londonderry works as the re- 
sult of his tariff, if I understand his tables aright, though 
his figures are rather confused, demonstrate, if-you-gointo the 
calculation,that while there are more hands employed in those 
Londonderry iron works, the rate of wages per:hand is less 
than it was before. What dovs the workingman feel in 
reference to this matter? Is it any benefit to a mechanic to 
know that the shop in which he works is somewhat.en- 
larged, and that other mechanics are found by his side, 
brought as it may be from Germany, from England or from 
the United States, to work at the same wages, or to lower the 
wages which he has received? What the mechanic and the 
laboring man want is not work for more mechanics. “The 
country asa whole may benefit:by the importation of more 
mechanics, but the interest of the laboring man -and the 
mechanic of Canada is that his condition shall be improved 
and his wages raised, and he does not consider that he is 
benefited by a policy which brings in other artisans, so 
that he has to work tor less:wages, and I think it is proved 
by the tables of the hon. gentleman himself that this is 
what the Government have done. What have the Govern- 
ment done in reference to the protection of labor? They 
have, as my hoa, friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) has pointed out, taxed the workingman upon 
everything almost that-he consumes. There is scarcely an 
article which he needs in ;his household, or for the use of 
his family, or for his own use, that is notheavily taxed ; but, 


in regard to what he has to sell, his labor, have they » 


protected his labor? No, but they have taken taxes 
out of the public treasury of this country, taxes that in 
part were paid by these hard-working, industrious mechs- 
nics, 2nd have given them to mechanics in England and 
other countries to help to pay their passages to Canada to 
lower the wages of the mechanics who are working in our 
factories. That is the way in which those hon. gentlemen 
protect our labor. lt is.almost amusing that it did rot 
raise a feeling of indignation to hear an hon. gentleman 
professing to speak of protecting labor, when all the effect 
of his policy is to burden the mechanic with fresh taxes 
and to open the market and compel the mechanic not only 
to eontend agsinst the labor market of the world, but also 
to take the taxes which he has contributed in part and 
apply them to the purpose of enabling other mechanics to 
come here and lower the wages which he was receiv- 
ing before their advent into this country. The hon. 
gentleman spoke as to the condition of -the manufacturers, 
and there has been a great deal of sympathy expressed 
on account of the manufacturers. .What is the con- 
dition of the manufacturers in this country to-day? Of 
course there are manufacturers and manufacturers. 
Some of them, I suppose, are doing fairly well; 
some, I suppose, are doing very well; but some 
are doing very ill indeed. That will always be the 
case. Fortunate circumstances may perhaps attend one 
man’s ventures which may be absent from another's, so 
that under any tariff some men will prosper in business 
while others may not; but take trade as a whole—and I 
call the attention of the Finance Minister to this, because 
he stated in his speech to us last year what I believe to be 
a truth, and I like to quote truth whenever it is stated by 
the Finance Minister, aud he saw as a public man, and knew 
what he was giving utterance toa year ago, and that was 
that production in manufactured goods in this country had 
about overtaken consumption. He was within the mark 
Sometimes he is charged with overshooting the 
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mark, but he was within the mark that time. Production 
has not only overtaken consumption, it has done more, it 
has outrun consumption, and, as a result, you have found 
men who, in order to save their capital, in order to save 
their resources, have found themselves under the necessity, 
as they considered, to band themselves together in order to 
restrict production and to keep up the price, which of course 
means a hardship to the consumer. ‘The hon, gentleman 
recognised that, and he suggested that it would be theduty 
of the Government, and of every Government under those 
circumstances, to look abroad and to use every energy they 
were possessed of to open up new and foreign markets 
which might take the surplus of our manufactures; 
and he told us that the Government had sent commissioners 
to various countries, to the Argentine Republic, and to 
Brazil, and to other countries, to open up additional trade. 
But no result has come from those efforts, 1 think a com- 
missioner was sent to Australia, but I am afraid that noth- 
ing has resulted from that either. But, while the hon, 
gentleman admits the absolute necessity that our manufac- 
turers should have larger fields in which to operate, he tells 
us that he is an avowed opponent of any scheme to open a 
market of 60,000,000 ot people at our own doors or to give 
our manufacturers a chance to open that market, Why, 
instead of sending commissioners to these distant countries, 
does he not himself, with tenfold the ability of the men he 
has sent there, go to the neighboring Republic, to the capi- 
tal of the United States, to which he was invited to go, 
where he was told that they were ready to treat on a basis 
of larger commercial relations with us, and see if he could 
Open up the markets of that great consuming people of 
sixty millions? Our manufacturers may be timid, Capital 
is always timid. Our manufacturers may dread radical 
changes, but, as the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir 
ktichard Cartwright has pointed out, what the manufac- 
turers of Canada have to be anxious about is this, that, as 
soon as the United States are able to reduce their duties 
on raw material, or to wipe them out altogether, as they 
soon will be able to do in view of their overflowing treasury, 
then the Canadian manufacturer will be subjected to a 
closer, a keener, a stronger competition than ever before. 
That, Sir, being the case with the American manufac- 
turer, and that being the case with our manufacturer, under 
the policy of expenditure that has been followed by these 
hon. gentlemen, they will tell you that the maintenance of 
high taxes upon their raw material would place them ata 
disadvantage ion their own country, to say nothing of the 
absolute disadvantage that they would be under competing 
with the Americans in other parts of the world. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, suppose we leave the subject of trade, and finance, 
and figures, which are dry, and discuss lofty and exalted 
principles. We had a little novelty of that kind the other 
day when the Finance Minister did so. The Finance Minis- 
ter left off his discussion of trade and commerce in order to 
read hon. gentlemen on the Opposition side of the House a 
lecture as to how they ought to behave themselves. He was 


' kind enough to tell us that a party, in seeking to obtain 


power, should only seek power for the sake of the good they 
would be able todo when they got there, for the sake of 
giving effect to their principles; that if a party sought to 
attain power simply for the sake of holding and exercising 
power, it was a most unworthy, a most base thing. 
Sir, lagree with him. It was refreshing to hear senti- 
ments so grand from the Finance Minister—not that | 
mean to say he is incapable of feeling them, but he has to 
deal so much in a hard, matter of fact region, that he does 
not often soar into the region of fixed principles. But | 
would like to ask him this question, agreeing with him in 
that: If it be proper for a party, in seeking to attain power, 
to do so with a single eye to carrying out their principles, 
and giving effect to them, whether he does not think it 
would be a good plan for a party, after they have attained 
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power, to retain their principles while they remain in office. 
I think that would be well. Now, we can tell exactly what 
the hon. gentleman’s principles were when he was strug- 
gling for power; bat let me ask him, in all frankness, Has 
he held on to his fixed principles since he got in? It seems 
to me,jMr. Speaker, that there has been a departure from 
sound principle by one or other of the gentlemen opposite, 
when | see a Tupper and a McLelan sitting in the same 
Cabinet, I think there must be. I cannot conceive, my- 
self, that one gentleman who denounced another as the high 
priest of corruption, who pictured him as robbing his fellow 
passengers with falre arms in a stage coach—I cannot 
believe it possible that these two men were honest at that 
time, and can be found sitting in the same Cabinet together 
to-day, unless there has been a departure from principle on 
the part of one or the other. I will do the Finance Minis- 
ter the credit of saying this, though, that he did not seek a 
seat in the Cabinet with the hon. member for Colchester, 
(Mr. McLelan), but the member for Colchester sought, and 
was willing to accept, a seat in the Cabinet side by side 
with this gentleman that he had thus described. I am 
afraid there has been a departure from principle somewhere. 
{ would like the hon, gentleman, when lecturing this side of 
the House, to remember that while it is a high, and a lofty, 
and a proper thing to be actuated solely by adesire to main- 
tain principles when striving for the Treasury benches, it 
is equally laudable to maintain these principles in all their 
purity when occupying this seat. I would remind him 
that it would be only a proper thing, in maintaining these 
fixed principles, if gentlemen, having that sense of honor of 
the way in which public business should be conducted, would 
be willing, in making an appeal to the electorate of this 
country for a renewal of their confidence, to go before that 
electorate and say: Gentlemen, these are our principles, 
this is our policy, these are our acts, this is what we have 
done; judge whether we have been faithful stewards of your 
affairs ; in your hands we leave the decision of this case. 
We have empanelled you as a jury, and to your verdict 
we will bow. Sir. gentlemen of fixed principles, gen- 
tlemen who will trust to their principles and believe 
that they are right, would not hesitate for a moment to go 
to the country uader such circumstances. But have these 
gentlemen opposite ever dared to go to the country on their 
principles ? Have they ever dared to goto the country and 
fight their opponents in a fair field with no favor ? No, Sir, 
the records of this country show not, Sir, gentiemcn of fixed 
principles ougbt never to condescend to such acts as the 
Gerry mander Act, as the Franchise Act, as the Revising Bar- 
rister Act, as the Returning Officer Act, if they felt strong, 
and confident that they were virtuous in their prin- 
ciples. Sir, I am afraid there has been a de- 
parture from fixed principles on the part of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet—though undoubtedly their sole 
desire in seeking to attain that position was not to 
remain there a day, or a year, but simply to give effect to 
principles that they believed in. My hon, friend beside me 
gays, and I believe that is true, that, perhaps, with them 
there is one grand, overshadowing principle, which out- 
weighs all other considerations to which they may bow, 
and that it is their fundamental principle to cling to 
office, no matter by what means, or under what circum- 
stances, But then my hon. friend the Finance Minister will 
say that that is a high and lofty principle. He will not stand 
on the pedestal that he did the other day when delivering a 
lecture to gentlemen on this side of the House. Well, 
now let us examine and see what are the fixed prin- 
ciples of the party opposite, What is their policy ? I 
remember last year and the year before, gentlemen on 
this side of the House had a fixed policy on a parti- 
cular question, that it was the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to allow the Provincial Governments to exercise their 
undoubted rights within their constitutional sphere; and, 
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therefore, they moved a resolution ceusuring the disallow- 
ance of Manitoba railway charters by the gentlemen who 
are in power. Well, Sir, we were answered by hon. gentle- 
men opposite: We will not consent to the abandonment of 
the disa!lowance policy, we will not consent to allow Mani. 
toba to charter railways that will tap the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and divert the trade of our great North-West into 
American channels, They pointed out to us that millions 
and tens of millions of dollars of the taxes of the people of 
the older Provinces had been expended in building that 
road, and it was not in the interest of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, it was not in the interest of the oider Provinces, 
that disallowance should be abandoned, and they would not 
cease their rights, as they claim to have the right, to 
disallow the chartors and thus prevent our trade from being 
diverted. Well, there was their policy, fixed and unalterable, 
a year ago. Where are they to-day ? The very same genile- 
men have now on the notice paper a resolution to be 
offered by the Finance Minister himself, by which he will 
ask the assent of this House, not only to permit Manitoba 
to charter railways to take the trafiic of the North-West, 
to carry it into American channeis, but that we shall 
guarantee the interest for 50 years on $15,000,000 to enable 
them todo so. ‘This is the fixed principle of hon. genile- 
men opposite. Why, they had a fixed principle in refer- 
ence to this National Policy, to the industries of the country 
that were to be protected. Among them was to be protected 
the great tree, fruit growing and nursery interest, which, 
they claimed has sprung up in this country as one of 
the beneficent results of their National Policy. Wall, 
what is the fact ? We had one day the First Minister and the 
Minister of Justice rising and declaring that thoagh the 
Americans had put these articles upon their free list, and 
though we had a statutory officer upon our books, saying if 
they did that we would do the same with their products, 
these hon. gentlemen said they would not do it, that 
they had the liberty to select what they saw fit, that 
they would not consent to do it, that it would be treason- 
able to the interests of the country to do it. Within 
one short week the hon. the Finance Minister came 
down and said that that was all wrong, that already an 
Order in Council had been issued placing those articles 
upon the free list, where they remain to-day. One of the 
fixed principles of hon. gentlemen opposite has been that 
Canada must not discriminate against the mother country. 
Yet in that very Order in Council they discriminated 
against the mother country by declaring that those articles 
might come in free from the United States but not free 
from the land against which they wouid on no account dis- 
criminate, They had also a fixed policy in regard to the 
manner in which they would deal with the liquor traffic. 
The hon. member for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) and the 
First Minister put their heads together and a Bill was in- 
troduced know asthe McCarthy Act. What was the result ? 
They abandoned that principle, I will not say voluntarily, 
but they had to abandon it after an appeal to the highest 
jadicial tribunal of the Empire. ‘Their fixed principle of 
dealing with the liquor traffic is a thing of the past and all 
that remains of it is in the shape of taxes to the extent of 
nearly a quarter of a million to pay for the blunder 
the Government committed at that time. Then they 
had until) a short year ago a decided policy and 
principle in dealing with the Americans and our fish- 
eries. They were not to be allowed the use of our 
fisheries On any consideration ; the Treaty of 1818 was to be 
entirely carried out and we were to uphold our rights, Less 
than a year ago the Minister of Finance went to Washing- 
ton and arranged a treaty by which under certain coa- 
ditions the Americans wouid be permitted to evjoy every 
privilege that hon, gentlemen opposite declared Canada 
would never consent to accept. Iam not finding fauit with 
the fisheries treaty, itis not necessary for the purposes of 
Mr, Paterson (Brant). 
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my argument, but lam simply pointing out that one year 
the Government had a fixed policy and were determined to 
carry it out, and in fact did carry it out in such a manner 
that the Finance Minister has declared that it produced a 
feeling of irritation in the United States that led us to the 
borders of war, and yet now we find an abandonment of 
all those contentions, all done it issaid for the sake of peace. 
The Finance Minister. himself had a policy Jast year with 
respect to the United States, and he was not disturbed by 
the prospect of what was known as the Retaliation Bill be- 
ing passed in the United States. Some fears were expressed 
in regard to the results that might follow from non-inter- 
course with our neighbors, and it was thought it would 
prove very injurious, but the hon. gentleman could even 
see in that Bill, as he saw in the poor crop in Ontario, a 
blessing in disguise. The whole outlook was notdark, there 
was a silver lining to the cloud, and he went on to picture 
the silver lining and it appeared to be not asilver lining but 
the bright cloud itself, and the non-intercourse would be in 
Canadian interests. What were the hon, gentlcman’s state- 
ments in regard to that non-intercourse Bill, as given to us 
last year? He said then: 

‘‘Non-intercourse would build up Montreal, Quebec, St. Andrews and 

St. John, &c., witha rapidity which the people of this country can 
scarcely understand.” 
That certainly would not be a bad result. Cities could 
not be built up except by providing employment for the 
people and giving a stimulus to trade generally. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite claimed it was part of their policy to 
build up great cities, and the effect of passing a non-inter- 
course Bill on the part of the United States would be that 
our cities would be built up with a rapidity we could 
scarcely understand. What more did the hon. gentleman 
say ? 

‘t Non-intercourse would lead Englaad to put on differential duties on 
grain tosuch an extent as would vivify the industries of this country, 
especially the great farming indastry of this country, to an extent 
which would make the most marvellous change in this Dominion.” 

If the result would be that it would advance our agri- 
cultural interests to such an extent as to produce a 
marvellous change in their favor non-intercourse would be 
of great benefit to us, and it would not bea cloud with a 
silver lining but a cloud white altogether with perhaps a 
dark rim, Yet this was the fixed principle which hon, 
gentlemen opposite declared a year ago, but within a year 
the Finance Minister comes to this House and declares that 
if the non-intercourse Bill had been put into effect it would 
have been the most disastrous thing that could have 
happened to Canada, and one of the great objects in 
surrendering what we did surrender to the United States 
of the fisheries was almost necessitated by the state of 
public opinion over there, owing to the policy we had 
pursued and to the danger that they might put into effect 
that very non intercourse, which, according to the hon. 
geutloman’s statement last year, would have been fraught 
with blessing to us. IJ think, therefore, we may fairly ask 
hon. gentlemen opposite when they read us lectures with 
regard to having fixed principles, to be themselves consistent 
not only in their utterances but also in their actions, because 
I would venture to propose this question: What principle is 
there that has been held by the party which occupies the 
Treasury benches which they are not ready to sacrifice if 
necessary in order to hold their present seats? Theirs 
has been a changing and a vacillating course, their pro- 
mises have been broken and violated, their pledges have 
not been kept, they have not succeeded in giving that pros- 
perity to the country which they promised that the country 
should enjoy. They to-day sit there with all their predic- 
tions not only unfalfilled but with many of them looked 
upon in the light of events that have transpired as having 
been perfectly ridiculous in their nature and in their ex- 
pression, if | might be permitted to use language as strong 
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as that without giving offence to hon. gentlemen opposite. | he should take care that his own skirts, and the skirts of 
But it is not too strong languago to use when we look at , his own party are clean in this matter. In the course of the 


their prediction of immigration into the North-West, when 
we read the predictions of the First Minister endorsed by 
the Finance Minister, given five, six or eight years ago 
and look at the actual result to-day, and on comparing them 
the question will force itself upon all minds. Can those hon. 
gentlemen have ability sufficient to manage a great and 
prosperous people like the people of Canada when they are 
unable to gauge with greater accuracy the state snd condi- 
tion of this country and the results likely to tollow from 
the course and policy they are initiating ? I will touch for 
a few moments on that which the hon, the Finance Minister 
has been pleased to term a new principle and new policy 
that we were grasping at. Several hon. gentlemen have 
pleased to tell us this and in the same breath have quoted 
the speech of the late leader of the Opposition (Mr. Blake) 
in which he stated that one of the settled principles of the 
Liberal party was to secure reciprocal trade relations with 
our neighbors to the south. We are told it is an entirely 
new principle, and the Postmaster General was pleased 
to tell us that the resolution offered by the member for 
South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) was annexation 
in disguise. He sees, he tells us, a snake in the 
resolution, and he seems to imply that this is a party ready 
and anxious to promote annexation with the United States. 
I do not think there is any necessity for saying things that 
are offensive in their nature when it is not at all necessary. 
What right had he to charge any such sentiments or the 
holding of any such sentiments upon gentlemen on this side 
of the House? Did he producea tittle of proof that the 
great Liberal party that were represented in that resolution 
by the mover, have ever advocated annexation to the 
United States ? Why; no, Sir, he did not. He would have 
failed of proof, and Isay that I am only tempted to mention 
this fact because the hon. gentleman has provoked it by 
seeking to fasten the charge upon the Liberal party of this 
country, that they desired a severance of the political rela- 
tions that bind them tothe mother land. J only allude to the 
fact that if he wants to find the snnexation party he would 
find it in days gone by, not in theranks of the Liberal party, 
but in the ranks of the party he himself belongs to to-day. 
He would bave found men prominent in the party with 
which he is connected, in high places in the State and in 
high places in the mother land advocating annexation. 
Therefore, before he attempts to make an insinuation, or to 
make a statement of that kind, he should make himself 
aware of the history of this country, and know what the 
history of the political parties of this country has been. I 
hold in my hand what purports to be the annexation mani- 
festo of 1849. It issaid to be reprinted from the original 
pamphlet with the names of the signers. Ihave not time 
to read it, but I will read you the 6th article, and what does 
it say: 

“ Of all the remedies that have been suggested for the acknowledged 
and insufferable ills with which our country is afflicted, there remains 
but one to be considered. It propounds a sweeping and important 
change in our political and social condition, involving considerations 
which demand our most serious examination. This remedy consists in a 
friendly and peaceful separation from British connection and a union 
upon equitable terms with the Great North American confederacy of 
sovereign States.” 

I find, Sir, appended to that document such namos as “J. J. 
C. Abbott,’ I find the name of “ John Rose,” I find the name 
“ DP, L, Macpherson.” Will the hon. gentleman answer if he 
has ever known any persons bearing those names or any 
names having before them those initials ? and if he bas | 
would suggest that he would confer with them and ask them 
whether they are the individuals who signed their names 
to that document, the sixth article of which I have read to 
this House ? If he finds they are the same gentlemen then 
I would ask him in very modesty, before he levels charges 
of treason and rebellion against this side of the House, that 


debate which took place on unrestricted reciprocity, we 
were told by the hon. the Finance Minister in his speech 
the other night that there was a certain gentleman who 
came from the United States and sought to place himself at 
the head of the Liberal party, to carry out the principle of 
commercial union. He gave us the name of thatindividual, He 
said it was Mr. Wiman. He said Mr. Wiman wasa gentleman 
of large means—and the Finance Minister seemed to speak 
feelingly and knowingly when he said it was a great ad- 
vantage to a party to have a man of large means connected 
with it. My friend from South Grey (Mr, Landerkiz) said: 
“ Like Sir Hugh Allan.” Whatmade him make that in- 
terjection ? I will let him explain himself. But the 
Finance Minister understood the advantage of it. The hon. 
gentleman was pleased to say also that Mr. Wiman was a 
man of greatability and acknowledged power as well, and 
that be had come here to attempt to put himself at the head 
of the Liberal party and to lead the Liberal party to adopt 
commercial union. He told us also that the momber for 
West Ontario (Mr, Edyar) was too much for the gentleman 
from New York, and that he had got the better of Mr. 
Wiman, with all bis wealth, and all his ability, and that he 
had rescued the Liberal party from Mr. Wiman’s leader- 
ship, and had thus saved the ship of the Liberal party from 
being dashed into pieces on the rocks of commercial union, 
but only to be stranded on the shoals of unrestricted reci- 
procity. [know nothing of Mr. Wiman myself. Iam a 
humble member of the Liberal party sometimes con- 
sulted with, sometimes knowing of what is going on 
within the ranks, and perhaps knowing as much of 
what goes on as the hon. the Finance Minister himself. 
Not that I claim to have any great intelligence or influence 
bat simply from the fact that we would not consider him 
as trusted a member to admit to the caucuses even with all 
his ability, as lam myself. Iam not aware that Mr. Wiman 
ever attempted to set himself up as the leader of the Liberal 
party in Canada, but I have tho statement from the hon. 

gentleman himself that Mr. Wiman not only set himself up 
to be, but that he actually was the leader of the Finance 
Minister. Why, Sir, what glorifications we had over the 

consummation of the fishery treaty. What pins of praise 

were sang by the High Commissioner to the plenipoten- 
tiaries who arranged this fishery treaty. Great praise was 
given to them, and the Finance Minister, in that self-sacri- 
ficing manner which so eminently characterises him, took 
nearly an hour and a half to describe the admirable quali- 
ties of those gentlemen who had been engaged in the super- 
human task of defining the Treaty of 1818. But it all came 
back to the Finance Minister, because those plenipoten- 
tiaries were appointed, at his suggestion, because he made 
representations to Mr. Bayard and Mr, Bayard made 
representations to the United States Government and Sir 
Charles made representations to the British Government 
and those representations were carried out, and, 
as a matter of fact then the credit came back 
to Canada’s High Commissioner, as being the one 
who couceived the project of settling this question 
and devising the means whereby it could be settled. In 
a moment of frankness the hon. the Finance Minister told 
us how all this came about. Shall the Canadian High 
Commissioner have the credit? If he was the first cause, 
yes; if he was not the first cause, no. Was he the first 
cause? Ho was not. He himself told us ho was not. Why, 
he told us that the way he came to go to Washington, and 
the reason he took the initiatory step was, that oar mutual 
triend, Mr. Wiman, told mo that he had a conversation with 
Mr. Bayard, and if you go over there Mr. Bayard will talk 
to you about the trade relations between Canada and the 
United Siates. Here is an admission that he received his 
instructions from Mr, Wiman, and although Parliament 
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was in session—may be there was a holiday at that time— 
the Finance Minister takes a trip across to Washington, 
sees Mr, Bayard, and then followed the result that we all 
know. The point I wish to get at is this: The Finance 
Minister, who charges us with having sought to put our- 
selves as a Liberal party under Mr. Wiman’s leadership, and 
charges Mr. Wiman with having sought to obtain the 
leadership of this party, he himself has confessed that 
he was. a follower of Mr, Wiman, and, as far as we 
know, the only follower that Mr, Wiman had in this 
country, and that he followed him in this direc- 
tion with the results that followed from it. I ask 
hon. gentlemen opposite—I wish to ask the hon. member 
for Pictou (Mr. C. H. Tupper) if he is in his seat, what he 
thinks of the conduct of the Finance Minister of Canada 
who has himself declared that this Mr. Wiman was “our 
mutual friend,” and the member for Pictou knows what he 
told us about Mr. Wiman. He told us that Mr. Wiman 
was the apostle of commercial union, the apostle of unre- 
stricted reciprocity or anything else that would lead to 
annexation. That is the description that was given to us 
of Mr. Wiman by the member for Pictou (Mr. C. H. Tupper). 
The member for Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien) described Mr, 
Wiman as a renegade Canadian. What do these gentlemen 
think of the Finance Minister acknowledging him “ his 
mutual friend” and acting upon the suggestion of this 
annexationist, and this gentleman who is the apostle of 
anything that would tend to annexation? I think that the 
hon. the Minister of Finance need not have looked to the 
Liberal party as those likely to follow Mr. Wiman’s lead or 
those likely to look for a new leader. -It would rather 
bear the significance and we would be more justified 
in considering that the hon. gentleman himself was prc- 
pared to enter into a league with Mr. Wiman to bring about 
not unrestricted reciprocity, but commercial union with 
the United States, than he is to charge the Liberal party 
that they sought to effect it by means of Mr. Wiman him- 
self. Sir, he bas declared that he had communications with 
Mr. Wiman, that he had negotiations with him, that he 
had received suggestions from him, and that he had acted 
on those suggestions; and I think he will not find that the 
Liberal party have ever done that. Now, Sir, the Liberal 
party have adopted the principle of unrestricted reciprocity, 
that is, they desire to promote the trade and the varied 
industries of this country. The agricultural interest of this 
country is not benefited, as lthink the bon. gentleman 
himself will now be almost prepared to admit, by his so- 
called National Policy. What they want is larger markets 
and freer markets. Much of their produce has to go to the 
neighboring states as almost their only market. it is met 
there by heavy duties. The like products in the United 
States are co large and great in comparison with the quan- 
tity that we send to them that our producis do not regulate 
the price in that market, but their own greater yroducts 
regulate the price; and under these circumstances, as the 
hon, Minister of Finance himself pointed out, the 
Canadian seller has to lore the duty. Therefore we 
propose by this policy of unrestricted reciprocity to 
sccure an open market, in order that the great agricultural 
interests of this country may reap the benefits that would 
flow to them from wiping out the American duties, and 
giving them the amount of cash which those duties repre- 
sent in addition to what they now receive from the sale ot 
their products. Bui the hon. gentleman tells us that the 
Liberal ship is stranded upon the shoals ef unrestricted 
reciprocity. Well, I ventured to say to the hon. Finance 
Minister, when he said that, that he was very near there 
himself. It was about the only time that I perceived a 
shade of irritation upon his countenance. He had taken 
one or two previous interruptions from me in good temper ; 
but when I felt impelled to point out that he was very near 
unrestricted reciprocity himself, he turned upon me rather 
Mr, Paterson (Brant). 


fiercely, and said he was at a loss to understand the mental 
orgavisation of a man who could not understand the differ- 
ence between unrestricted reciprocity and an unrestricted 
offer of reciprocity. Well, 1 do not dwell on that. I was 
sorry for the hon. Minister of Finance when he said it. The 
mental organisation is not a peculiar one, I trust, in this 
country. It is a mental organisation that you will 
‘find among honorable men, I take it, in any coun- 
try—the organisation that believes that when you 
make an offer to a man you make it in good 
faith, and that making it in good faith you will be 
honorable enough to carry it out if he accepts it. That is 
all that is peculiar in the mental organisation of some men, 
and I venture to say that that is all the hon. Finance Min- 
ister did. The hon. member for Pictou (Mr. Tupper), who 
spoke with power and authority—I know not whence he 
got it—told us that the offer made by the Finance Minister 
of Canada to the American commissioners in reference to 
trade relations was as broad and free as it was possible to 
make it, Sir, I cannot understand anything that could be 
plainer than that; I cannot understand a trade that could ba 
more free and unrestricted if the offer had been accepted, 
than that involved in the proposition which the hon. gentle- 
man himself made. When the hon. gentleman was asked 
by the hon, member for East York (Mr. Mackenzie), did 
you offer what you did not mean to grant ? He answered, 
no, that would be a mean thing to do, avd ho would not do 
it. [f he made an unrestricted offer, the broadest, freest pos- 
sible offer, to settle this fishery question, and to give the 
Americans free access and all the rights to our fisheries that 
we enjoy ourselves, if he offered to give them unrestricted 
free trace upon the land as well as upon the sea, and 
if the United States had said, we will accept your offer, and 
the commercial barrier sball be removed from the sea as 
well as from the land, and commercially we shall be one 
people, I say from his own description of his offer, he 
would have been bound as a man of honor, and doubly 
bound as one of the trusted plenipotentiaries of the British 
Empire, to have consented to that arrangement with the 
United States. Sir, he asked, in replying to the question 
of the hon. member for East York, if I had made this offer, 
and if the American Government had said, well, we will 
accept so and so, and we will not accept so and so, would 
I not be at liberty then to say, no, I will not agree to that? 
Grant that there is some argument in that; grant that if 
they had made an offer of partial reciprocity, then he might 
say, this partial offer of reciprocity that you make has been 
well considered by you, and will work more in your 
interests than ours, and I cannot consent to it. But if they 
had accepted the unrestricted offer, and had said, we will 
adopt what you have suggested, perfect, unrestricted free- 
dom of trade, then, Sir, | hold that the hon. gentleman 
would have been bound, and would have had no excuse for 
rejecting such an arrangement. Therefore, Sir, we were not 
so very far apart a short time ago. This hon. gentleman who 
lectured us on fixed principles, ought to have held to the fixed 
principles he had when he was negotiating with Mr. Bayard, 
and was making this offer to that gentleman. If he bad 
remained true to that fixed principle, he would have been 
to-day found in accord with the Liberal party and seeking 
to give effect to that offer of unrestricted freedom of trade 
to the American Government on perfectly equal conditions, 
Sir, the Liberal ship is not stranded on the shoals of uare- 
stricted reciprocity. I do not think it will be stranded there, 
The hon, Finance Minister himself, sailing in his ship of un- 
restricted reciprocity, a few months ago, anchored in the 
waters of unrestricted reciprocity bay. The command of 
the ship was for atime given to him by the captain, who 
wanted to sleep and take his ease; but some of his crew 
from the county of Welland, some from the county of Lin- 
coln, and some from other counties, mutinied and said, if. 
you put us to trade with these people, they will be smarter 
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than we are, and we shall be beaten in the hargain ; 
and they woke up the captain and called upon 
him to resume the command of the ship in place 
of the mate; so the aochor was lifted, and the ship was 
drifted to sea, and now they are drifting about, no one 
knows where, I suppose for some fixed principle to which 
they can tie their ship. No, Sir, the offer that was made 
by the Canadian people and adopted by the Liberal party is 
this. We propose, what I understood the hon. Minister of 
Finance proposed, to go to the United States and say, we 
are living on this same continent, we are speaking the same 
language, we are people descended from the same nationa- 
lity, we are a people of the same blood,—let us reason 
together, let us talk this matter over, and see whether it 
will not be better for both of us to remove these artificial 
barriers that divide us. Let us see whether we cannot have 
access into each other’s markets and trade together as a 
people in perfect amity, although diff.ring in our political 
Institutions, for Mr. Bayard was very careful to say that by 
no intendment whatever did he propose to alter the politi- 
cal status of either country, but simply that he desired we 
should commercially be one people, and thus thrive, prosper 
and progress. Let the hon. the Finance Minister tell me, 
realising as he does the vast importance of this 
interprovincial trade, and the great wealth that a 
great interprovincial trade flowing freely in natural 
channels must produce—let him tell me that he is insensi- 
ble to the effect of the wave of prosperity that will sweep 
over Canada, should we be permitted to enjoy the benefits 
of that vast interstate commerce which has made the great 
American nation one of the greatest nations on the face of 
the earth to-day. Should that freedom of commercial inter- 
course be brought about between the two countries, which 
would have the best of the bargain? Which is the better, 
to have a market of 5,000,000 or a market of 60,000,000? 
Would we not be the gainers thereby? Yet hon. gentlemen 
opposite tell us to-day that our duty is to prevent our 
obtaining access to this great market by every possible 
means, because Canada’s interests do not lie in that way. 
Why? Is it because it would not benefit our agricultural 
interests? Some hon. gentlemen opposite have ventured 
on that line of argument, but I venture to say that the hon, 
the Finance Minister will not. And I venture to say that 
hon. gentlemen opposite who have given utterance to 
this opinion will be glad to recede from that position, ‘The 
great lumbering interests of this country must assuredly 
benefit by it. So must the mining industry, the 
fishing industry, and the shipping industry. There 
remains but one industry, so-called, the manufac- 
turing industry, and what do hon. gentlemen opposite 
tell us with respect to that? ‘They must all admit 
that free commerce between the two countries must be of 
great benefit, 1 will not say incalculable benefit, to the 
agricultural, the mining, the fishing, and the shipping in- 
dustries of the country, to, in fact, nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of Canada; and yet peradventure, because it might 
jeopardise the business standing and wealth of the remain- 
ing tenth who are engaged in the manufacturing industries, 
they oppose this policy. Is that the principle that prevails 
on the Treasury benches? Or do they hold to the old 
constitutional maxim of “ the greatest good to the greatest 
number?” Hon. gentlemen who speak about fixed prin- 
ciples ought to take that as a fixed principle, and then let 
them tell me where the justice is in denying the right and 
the liberty to trade and increased prosperity to nine people 
in the country simply because of the danger, and I believe 
in many instances only a supposed danger, to the 
establishment of the other the tenth individuel. They 


‘fay that this policy will crush out our manufacturing 


industries. Why, the hon. the Finance Minister, in one 


declare it—that Canadians were the equals of any people on 
the face of the earth in a fair field and no favor. That was 
a sentiment I was glad to hear him utter, but I did not like 
to hear him say afterwards, with a siogular want of logic in 
one who possesses a logical mind, that Canadians, who are 
the equals of any men on the face of the earth, could not 
hold their own with the people of the United States in 
manufacturing, in a perfectly fair field and with no favor, 
such as would be afforded were unrestricted free trade to 
exist between the United States and this country. AsI 
have said on a previous occasion, that policy does not mean 
the Canadians bars down to the Canadian manufacturers, 
aud the American bars up to the Canadian manufacturers, 
but it means all bars down and a fair field and no favor to 
both. Now, then, can the hon. the Minister of Finance go 
back on the statement he made, with apparent sincerity,that 
the Canadians would be able to hold their own under these 
circumstances? If the manufactures of this country would be 
destroyed under unrestricted free trade with the United 
States, how would their destruction be brought about? I 
would like the hon. member for South Leeds (Mr. Taylor), 
who is a manufacturer himself, to tell me, { think he must 
admit, as a manufacturer, that the only way they could be 
destroyed would be by the manafacturers on the other side 
of the line being able to sell their products at lower prices 
than can those of this country. That is the only way in 
which I can see our manufacturing industries would be 
killed by this policy. And if tho American manufacturers, 
under unrestricted free trade, could sell their goods cheaper 
than could the Canadian manufacturers, it seems to me the 
Canadian consumer must be now paying more for his goods 
than he would be under unrestricted reciprocity, notwith- 
standing a!l the assertions to the contrary of hon. gentle- 
men opposite. Do they not see that they must take 
either one horn of the dilemma or the other? We can 
in a perfect free and open market hold our own; or 
if we cannot, it can only be because we are forced 
to charge higher prices than would the American 
manufacturers. I propose to take that born of the dilemma 
should it be presented to me. I believe the Canadian 
manufacturer, under perfectly fair conditions, would be not 
only able to hold his share of his own Canadian market, but 
to secure his share of the trade of the United States as well. 
If this offer, which we made in the resolution that was 
voted down, had been instead endorsed by this House, and 
were accepted by the United States, it would produce some 
changes, and in these changes no doubt some men would 
suffer, That is an incident of everyday life. These 
changes and reverses are taking place continually, but I 
believe its great effect as a whole upon the country would 
be to give a stimulus to all our industries. I believe that 
it would promote immigration to our shores, develop and 
extend our North-West, and remove the feeling of irritation 
that exists in the Maritime Previnces by opening to them 
their natural markets. I believe that it would give to the 
people of Ontario their natural market, I believe it would 
weld our country together and solidify us as a Canadian 
nationality; I believe it would make us tree commercially, 
and bind us together politically as a strong Canadian nation- 
ality, built up on the North American continent, a nation- 
ality that would do credit to the people from which we 
havesprung, I have been led into making these remarks 
in reference to this question, because I was disappointed in 
hearing the Finance Minister declare so emphatically 
against this policy, which, if [ usderstood his offer to the 
United States aright, he proposed to them in good faith, 
not many months before. Ido not desire to continue the 
debate any longer, I have made these remarks, as they oc- 
curred to me, in the endeavor to give expression to what 
[ consider to be the principles of the Liberal party, and the 


part of his speech, declared—and I was glad to hear him: hon, member for North Perth may now avail himself of the 
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privilege of pointing out to us any new industries which 
have been brought into existence in this Canada of ours 
under the influence of the National Policy. 


Mr. HESSON. I understood this debate was to be closed 
as soon as the hon, gentleman had completed his remarks, 
but as he has thrown out to me achallenge, [ think it is 
but fair cow that I should take that challenge up, by point- 
ing out what has occurred in my known constituency with 
reference to establishment of new industries which did not 
exist there before the adoption of the National Policy. The 
hon, gentleman may refer, if he does not choose to accept 
my statement, to the hon, member for South Perth (Mr. 
Trow) who knows whereof I am about tospeak. I refer 
especially to an industry which has been brought into 
Canada from the State of Mi-higan, where its headquarters 
existed, and which gave employment to some 500 
men. Owing to the policy adopted by the Government, the 
proprietors of this industry found they could not go 
into Canada with their manufactured goods and sell to 
our Canadian millers, and, consequently, as they pos- 
sessed a specialty of their own, which had a large sale, 
here, they came over to our side. They came to our 
city, and seeing that the premises there were lying 
idle which formerly belonged to the Thompson 
William's firm, but had been silent for a number of years, 
they made a proposition to open works there, The town 
gave them a small bonus of $3,000, and the result was that 
those gentlemen established a business there which has 
given employment to 120 or 140 skilled mechanics, and 
they are paying every year from $159,000 to $160,000 ia 
wages. This is what is called the Smith Mills Parifying 
Company, and they manufacture a special article for mills. 
They brought many excellent hands with them from Mi- 
chigan, including Mr. Hayward, the manager, with whom 
I engaged in conversation a short time ago. Speaking of 
the effects of commercial union, I asked him what the 
effect would be on that business. He said: “Mr. Hesson, 
I do not hesitate to say that the busizess would be 
closed up in four months if such legislation should 
take place in Canada, If we could get our goods into 
Canada we could manufacture them more cheap'y in Mi- 
chigan, in Jackson, than we can here, bat, in order to keep 
the Canadian market, we fi d it better to manufacture here. 
If unrestricted reciprovity or commercial union were car- 
ried out, we would close our works in four months.” My 
hon. friend from South Perth (Mr. Trow) knows very well 
what that means as faras my own city is concerned. I 
leave other gentlemen to speak in regard to their own 
observations, but, as the hon. gentleman threw out a chal- 
lenge that no industry had been established in Canada under 
the National Policy, and asked hon, gentlemen to say 
where any existed, 1 think it is only right that I should 
make this statement. That industry would not have come 
to Canada but for the protective policy of this Government, 
In future, I think my hon. friend from Brant (Mr. Paterson) 
will not throw out that challenge when he kaows now, if 
he did not before, that there are industries—and that is one 
of them,—that have been established in this country under 
the National Policy. I will not occupy the time of the House 
further, as [ understand that thero has been an arrange- 
ment to close this debate to-night. 


Mr. TROW. I bog to correct the statement of the hon, 
member for North Perth (Mr. Hesson). I had no desire to 
rise on this occasion, but my hon, friend from Brant (Mr. 
Paterson) stated that no new industry had been started under 
the National Policy, and my hon. friead from North Perth 
(Mr. Hesson) took up the challenge and said that a large 
industry had been started in the city of Stratford. [ may 
state that that industry was started in the city of Toronto 
long prior to the time when it was brought to Stratford. 
It was started in Toronto under the name of Holland & Co. 

Mr, PaTERson (Brant), 
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I had romething to do, as my hon, friend from North Perth 


' (Mr. Hesson) knows, with bringing it to Stratford. I had_ 


the honor and pleasure of taking down $8,000 to Toronto 
to bring the plant which was under way to that city long 
before it was brought into Stratford. 


Mr. HESSON. It is quite correct, as my hon. friend 
has stated, that this industry was brought to Toronto. I 
believe the company had existed there for two years, but as 
they found they could do better with us than they could in 
Toronto, they removed to Stratford. My hon. friend is quite 
correct in stating that he took the $8,009 to Toronto, and, 
as he is aware, I was one of the guarantors of the fund until 
it was adopted by the corporation; but I may say that they 
would not have been in Stratford or ia Canada if the 
National Policy was not in force, 


Mr. MULOCK. I think the company in question com- 
menced operations in Toronto, not by reason of the tariff 
laws at all, but by reason of the Patent Act. The com- 
pany had a patent, and every hon, member knows that that 
Act requires that the articles which are patented must be 
manufactured in Canada within a certain time, I think 
within two yearss after the patent is issued. They desired 
to preserve their monopoly under the patent laws, and, 
therefore, they opened their factory in Canada instead of in 
the United S:ates. 


Mr. COOK. Ihave heard for the first time from the 
member for No-th Perth (Mr. Hesson) that there was an 
arrangement made by which this debate was to be brought 
to aclose, Iamnot aware of such an arrangement. I 
think every member has a right to speak at any time he 
thinks proper, and I do not think the member for North 
Perth, the Finance Minister, the leader of the Government, 
or any gentleman in this House, or any number of gentle- 
men have a right to make an arrangement to gag any hon. 
gentleman in this House. For my part, when 1 feel dis- 
posed to speak, I will speak, and I will not be dictated to 
by the leaders on either side of the House. I propose to 


offer a few remarks on this question, and I am going to. do © 


it as briefly as I can, if hon, gentlemen on that side will 
hold their peace fora time. If they do not, it will take me 
so much longer. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. COOK. It does not make much difference to me 
when they cheer, as far as I am concerned, This is probably 
the proper time when any hon. member may discuss ary 
question of importance in connection with the tariff rates 
of the country, and the members on both sides of the House, 
in this and in former debates have discussed the questions 
relating to the peculiar calling and also questions which 
they did not know so much about; but I was surprised to 
learn from a speech of an hon. gentleman who is interested 
in the lumber trade that the National Policy was a bless- 
ing to the lumber trade. I propose to deal with that matter 
for a time, but [do not propose to confine myself exclusively 
to the lumber trade. 
trade, and I have the authority of a gentleman, who is 
perhaps the most intelligent of ail the lumbermen of this 
country, and who is a supporter of the present Government 
bat is opposed to the National Policy, that is Mr. Campbell 
of the Muskoka Lumber Co., who siated to me yesterday 
in Toronto that the National Policy has caused a loss 
to the lumbermen this year of not less than $2 4 
thousand. When you take into consideration the vast 
amount of lumber which is manufactured in the Domi- 
nion of Canada, you will see what an immense loss the 


lumbermen and the people of Canada have sustained. 


Bat I will go more minutely into the matter of the 
lumber trade. I will not deal with the lumber trade 
in the lower Provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Hdward Island, and the spruce trade in Quebec. 


I think 1 know something about that 
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shall not allude to the trade in the North-West or British 
Columbia, but I shall confine my remarks almost exclu- 
sively to the pine trade in Ontario and Quebec. I think I 
will be able to show pretty clearly how that trade stands 
I wish to show to the House the sales that have been made 
by the Province of Ontario since Confederation up to the 
goal time. Before Confederation the hon. gentleman now 
eading the Government was in the habit of dealing out to 
his supporters, piece by piece, without any sale, or money, or 
reward, such limits as they felt inclined to take. He has 
adopted the same principle in the North-West Territories, 
giving to all his supporters timber limits in those territories 
that come within the jurisdiction of this House. In 1571, 
under the Sandfield Macdonald Administration, we had asale 
in the Province of Ontario of 487 square miles, at an average 
price per acre of $241.62. In 1872, we had a sale on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, when Mr. Scott was Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands, comprising an area of 5,031 square 
miles, the average price of which was $117.79. A great deal 
of that section of country was very poor, because a large 
amount of land had been put upon the market, and the price 
was low. But on the whole it wasa very good sale. In 1877, 
there were 375 square miles sold, at an average of $201.97; 
in 1881, 1,397 square miles, at an average of $532.03; 
in 1885, there was a sale of 1,012 square miles, which 
averaged $304.87. Last year there was a sale of 459 
square miles, at an average of $2,559 per milo, Now, hon. 
gentlemen will see how rapid of late the price of limits has 
increased. What is the cause of it? Well, it simply 
means that American capitaliste are coming over here and 
acquiring our limits, competition is becoming greater, con- 
sequently the price is increased. I claim that what 
is now going on in reference to timber limits, will occur 
in all other businesses of the country. I claim thaf if our 
markets are thrown open, and we have the privilege of 
dealing with the Americans, Amerizan capital will come 
into this country, and what is now occurring in lumber, 
will take place in the- mining interests, the agricultural 
interest and the manufacturing interest. Now, I will give 
some figures concerning the timber limits under license in 
Ontario. I give the figures for 1886; [1 do not take the 
figures for 1887, because a great many licenses have not 
been renewed in consequence of the depression in the lumber 
trade, The lumbermen are not very flush of money; and, 
therefore, have not yet renewed their limits. In 1586 webad 
under license in Ontario, 18,486 square miles, or 11,831,840 
acres, estimated at $1,000 a mile, which would give 
a total value of $18,486,000. We have in the Province of 
Quebec—I take the figures for 18¢6 for the reason that we 
have not the Crown Lands report for 1837, which will not 
be brought down till the meeting of the Provincial Legis- 
lature. We have in Quebec, in 1886, 46,078 square miles of 
timber limits, or 29,489,920 acres, at an estimated value of 
$500 per square mile, which gives $23,039,000. The total 
value of timber limits in Ontario and Quebec is put down 
at $41,525,000. Now, we all know the timber resources of 
the Province of British Columbia, and of the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The timber of British 
Columbia differs from that of the Lower Provinces and of 
Quebec, because the spruce limits renew themselves every 
8 or 16 years, according to the closeness with which they 
have been cut, and from the fact of the timber growing so 
thickly, the trees being so close together, the ground is 
sheltered, and there isa perpetual moisture, so that the fires 
do not destroy them, as a rule, 
in the Provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick will remain in perpetuity. Now, Sir, there 
was cut, in the Province of Ontario last year, 2,839,016 
standard of logs, at 200 feet to a standard, making 
567,803,200 feet; and at $10 per thousand, we have the 
total value of pine in the Province of Ontario for 1887, as 
$5,678,032, In Quebec, according to the report of 1886, 


Therefore the spruce limits 


they got out 2,187,098 standard of white pine, making 
437,419,600 feet, which, at $10 a thousand, would give a 
value of $4,374,196. Therefore we have a tota: of pine 
timber in Ontario and Quebec for 1886 and 1887, of 1,005,- 
222,800 feet. Now, according to Mr. Campbell’s figures, 
the Canadian lumbermen are losers to the extent of $2 per 
thousand; but I take it at $1 per thousand, so that upon 
that vast amount of lumber, we are losing, according to 
that estimate, $100,522 a year. Then there is another great 
difficulty in that we have to compete with the American lum- 
ber in Michigan and Wisconsin. We have to cut our lumber 
considerably thicker than they do on the other side; as 
an average we cut it one-sixteenth of an inch thicker than 
the American lumber, so that upon every 16,000,000 feet 
of lumber that we manufacture, we lose yearly a million 
feet, which is a very serious loss. Then there is a difficulty in 
getting Americans to come in and purchase our lumber, in 
consequence of their customs duty being so great. The 
fact is that we have to send our lumber there and 
pay our transportation, and then when we get it 
into the American markets at Albany, Troy and other 
large cities, we have to compete with the Michigan lumber. 
Now the estimate is that we lose from this fact, upon the 
whole cut of our lumber from Ontario and Quebec, no less 
than 62,826,425 feet, which at $10 a thousand, would amount 
to $628,264 per year. We have a still greater difficulty to 
contend with. In consequence of the duties on our lumber 
we are unable to take inferior classes into the American 
market, but we are obliged to send the best and to do 80 we 
have to cut the finest trees and leave the poor ones to rot, 
Taking an average, I suppose probably one-quarter of the 
timber is left in the woods, but that could be marketed if 
we had unrestricted trade. We could send our coarse 
grades there and relieve our market in Canada, which would 
be a very great advantage because lumbermen are all aware 
that the coarser grades prevail. We sustaina still further 
loss, and it is & very important one, If we had unrestricted 
trade with the United States we would not be compelled to 
ship our lumber in the rough. There is 4 duty of 35 per cent. 
upon manufactured lumber, that is planed lumbor or lumber 
put in shape for building purposes. That isa very serious 
matter. If the duty were removed we would manufacture 
lumber in Canada for the American market ; we would be 
able to send lumber tongued and grooved and in proper con- 
dition for house building and other purposes, and this coun- 
try would have the further advantage of having mills 
erected fur the purpose and labor employed here to a very 
large extent. At the present time several of our lumber 
kings, such as Mr, McLaren and Mr. Bronson of Ottawa, have 
large planiog mills at Burlington, Vermont. They send 
Jumber there and it is manufactured and sent all through 
the United States. If we had unrestricted trade with the 
United States all that work could be done in this country 
by our own people. J have prepared an estimate of the 
number of men we would employ under such a state of 
things, I place the loss on freight alone at other $400,000, 
The loss on these three items is therefore $2,033,486 a year, 
or taking the nine years during which hon, gentlemen 
opposite have had the National Policy in force, that policy 
which was going to be a blessing to the lumberman, 
the manufacturer, the agriculturist, the miner and the 
laborer, the loss has been $18,304,374. I have made 
another estimate and I find that we employ about 
24,000 men in the woods getting out logs and timber, 
The last census shows that there are employed at saw mills, 
shingle mills, door and sash factories, 47,352 men. Those 
figures give a total population of 356,760, taking five to a 
family. I remember that only last Session when the Minis- 
ter of Finances was proposing to increase the duty on iron 
he declared that in a very short time we would obtain an 
increased population of 100,000 people on that account. I 
claim that by manufacturing lumber in Canada and being 
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able to ship it free to the United States we would employ | $11,676,910, and according to this year’s reports the balance 


directly half a million people. 
to all the manufacturing establishments of the country which 
hon. gentlemen opposite claim they have protected ? In 
all the manufactures of this country there are only 200,583 
persons employed, and I am sure not more than one-half of 
those manufactures are protected by the National Policy. 
I claim, therefore, that the lumbermen as a whole do not 
receive that fair consideration from the Government which 
they should obtain, I will not speak of the vast amount of 
money employed in plant required for the manufacture 
of lumber to place it in a state for shipment or speak 
further of the question of the increased value of the timber 
limits in this country ; but we know that the Americans 
gave the increased value toour timber limits and that many 
of the citizens of Ottawa and those largely employed in the 
lumbering trade were at one time foreigners, and they have 
been the means of developing the lumber resources of the 
Ottawa Valiey, At the last sale of timber limits Americans 
who have not heretofore been interested in Uanadian limits, 
were the means of increasing the price of those limits to 
such an extent that the limits are now considered to be one 
of the main sources of revenue to the Province of Ontario. I 
will not detain the House by giving details of the lumber 
shipped to the United States last year, but I may just say 
that we shipped 508,304,U00 feet, of the value of $6,209,023. 
I now refer to shipments to the United States and not to 
any other foreign country. There canbe no doubt that the 
American market is the proper market for the lumber of 
this country. We have exported timber to Great Britain 
and in small quantities to other countries, but Great 
Britain will not take our better class, for they 
find they can obtain timber to suit their purposes 
cheaper from the Baltic. We find, moreover, that the 
Americans are more inclined to pay high prices fur lumber 
than are the people of Great Britain, and, therefore, we 
must look to the United States for our market, and the 
sooner we make arrangements with that country to admit 
our lumber on good terms so much the better will it be for 
Canada, The United States will also be the gainers thereby, 
because at present they have to pay very high prices for 
coarse grades of lumber. If we were at liberty to ship the 
coarser grades of lumber the Americans would be benefited 
by that to a greater extent, and then our lumber coming 
into competition with theirs, the prices would be some what 
reduced. | happened to be in the House at the time we 
were discussing the probabilities of this tariff system—tbis 
blessed National Policy that hon, gentlemen opposite then 
proposed to inaugurate, After they came into power in 
1678 I did not happen to be in Parliament when that sys- 
tem was inaugurated, for like many other hon. gentlemen I 
was swept out by the bugaboo cry of the National Policy. 
But just as soon as the electorate discovered that it was a 
sham and a snare they re-elected me and I have been 
here ever since. I expect to remain here as long as I 
hke, notwithstanding the efforts of the hon. gentlemen 
Opposite to defeat me, not alone in the election contest, but 
in the law courts. I had the pleasure the other night of 
telling the Finance Minister that now that the election had 
been decided and that there was no chance of another 
election, that he might appoint a collector of customs at 
Penetanguishene, a place he had kept open as a sop for his 
friends in the event of another election. I understoo1 that 
the hon. gentleman stated something across the floor of the 
House to the effect that he had made the appointment, but 
I did not catch his words. 1 hope he has made the ap. 
pointment, and I hope he has made a good one. We have 
heard a great deal about the balance of trade. We were 
told that unless the National Policy were adopted we would 
become poorer, and that the balance of trade would be 
against us. But what is the result? In the time of Mr, 
Mackenzie the balance of trade against us amounted to 
Mr, Coox, 


What do we find in regard ' against us is $24,678,519, a difference of $12,801,609. I 


would like to ask the Finance Minister what has become 
of his promises which he made when his party were in 
Opposition, and when he was the financial critic on this side 
of the House? But it was said the poor miners at that 
time were in dire distress. Have they been benefited a 
great deal by this National Policy ? The condition of the 
farmers at that time was one of the great cries. Sir 
John—if I may be permitted to use his name—who 
was leader of the Opposition, then said he would not 
touch the National Policy unless the farmers were to 
be protected. And one of his friends (I think it was 
Dr. Orton) moved a resolution that the farmers should 
share in the blessings of the National Policy. How have 
the farmers shared in that policy ? We find that in agrical- 
tural products there isa falling off of $8,454,854. Hon, 
gentlemen opposite say: Oh, we consume it. Consume it, 
by whom? How many people more have you got to con- 
sume it now than you had then. You have only got 400,000 
people more. The fact is the farmers have become dis- 
gusted with the whole matter and they are not raising the 
amount of coreals they raised at that time. The farmers 
have been disappointed and disgusted because they expected 
something great from the National Policy and they did not 
get it, Although I was defeated by the cry of the National 
Policy, I must do the farmers of my constituency the credit 
to say that in the county of Simcoe they were not 
hoodwinked by the National Policy cry, because in every 


polling booth where the farmers voted they increased my ~ 


majority instead of decreasing it. It was only in the 
towns that my majority was decreased, and that was on 
account of the promises that the villages were to be built 
into towns and the towns into cities. They were to havo | 
more smokestacks in the towns, and the towns were to be 
crowded with artisans. I remember the hon. the leader of 
the Government when he was io Barrie, the chief town of 
the county, stated what he was going to do for that town, — 
and that he was going to make itacity. It is a town still 
and has not progressed nearly as rapidly as some of the 
other places. He appears by his presence to have put a 
blighton the place, because immediately after the inaugura- 
tion of the National Policy the increase was much slower than ~ 
it had been for years before, and, Sir, that town has many 
years yet—unless they get such legislation in the Province 
ot Ontario—before they will attain the position of being 
acity. Itis said that during the last nine years the Na- 
tional Policy has been in force that a good deal has been 
done for the manufacturers in the country. We know that 
every other industry in the country, the farming, the lum- 
bering and the mining have been bled to support the manu- 
facturers, and yet we find that the manufacturers have only — 
increased their export this year over that of 1878 by $1,- 
635,804, The fisheries was another industry they were going | 
to foster. How do they foster that? By a reduction of the 
export this year as compared with 1878 of $53,556. The 
hon, gentleman stated before he got into power that the 
Province of Ontario would become a pasture field and that 
we would grow nothing but cattle. It appears, however, 
that those gentlemen by the National Policy have made 
this country a pasture field and that they grow nothing 
very much more, Let us take the total export of lumber, 
and we find that we have exported $1,657,242 worth more 
this year than we did in 18/8. I would like to know what 
the National Pclicy has done for that industry ? The 
National Policy was the means of putting the hon. gentle- 
man opposite in power and the means of defeating 
Mackenzie’s Government, but Sir, the National Policy is not 
the means that has kept those gentlemen in power for the — 
last two years. It is something else that has been done in 
the name of the National Policy, because the people are 
sick, and tired, and sore of that policy, They are kept in ~ 
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power by such means as the Minister of Finance stated 
when he said: It is well to have a Mr, Wiman in your 
ranks, a gentleman of means. They had some bloated 
manufacturers and we all know of the leader of the Govern- 
ment going to Toronto and calling those gentlemen 
together and asking them to put up the capital to keep 
him in power. We know where the méans came from. 
When they resurrected the Neebing Hotel, the steel rails, 
and the Fort Frances locks, as the hor, member for Colches- 
ter (Mr. McLelan) did to-day, I would refer them back to 
the Pacific scandal; and if the truth could only be known, 
we have had greater Pacific scandals than that of 1873, and 
many of those hon. gentlemen on tbat side of the House owe 
their seats to that Pacific scandal. Perhaps that member 
trom British Columbia is one of them, with his fine white 
thirt front, or as a lumberman would say, his boiled shirt, 
who wishes to detract attention by calling names and 
making jibes, but perhaps he will not be successful in draw- 
ing me from my trail. 


Mr. BAKER. Does the hon. gentleman address his re- 
marks to me? 


Mr, COOK. Ofcourse. They were going to stop the 
exodus. They said the people were going out of the coun- 
try too rapidly; the country was being depopulated; it 
would never do. But what classes have gone since? The 
flower of the country. Not the old men and the children, 
bat the young men, twenty or twenty-five years old, who have 
just received their education, they are the men who go to 
swell the numbers in Uncle Sam’s dominions. After we 
have been at the expense of educating them, and before 
they have become of any serious benefit or advan- 
tage to the country, they leave us and go to another 
country; and no wonder we are not growing the 
cereals that we did before. No wonder that our mines 
are being depleted; no wonder that the lumber trade is not 
in as flourishing a condition as it was in 1878, although one 
of the greatest depressions that was ever known swept over 
this country, and not only over this country, but over the 
United States and all other countries in the world, except 
little Switzerland, which was the most free trade country 
in the world. Rut those gentlemen on that side of the House 
did not hesitate in crying mad dog all along the line, or in 
declaring that we were not true to the country. They were 
the disloyal men at that time; they were the men who were 
crying stinking fish, and saying that the resources of the 
country were becoming depleted by the system adopted, a 
system that had been in vogue for years under the manage- 
ment of the leader of the Government. Sir, when he got to 
this side of the House, it was anything to return to the 
Treasury benches. He did not care how his friends decried 
the country, or what injury they did to the country, but 
when we on this side of the House state the plain facts of 
the case, we are disloyal. Well, Sir, 1 will have some- 
thing to say about that loyalty question after a while, 
The hon. gentleman’s chickens are coming home to roost 
More than one hon. gentleman on this side of the House 
has spoken of the somersaults that have been taken by gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House during the last fortnight; 
most of them have been standing on their heads, if they 
have any heads But if I were sitting behind a leader or a 
Government that would ask me to do as the hon, gentleman 
who leads them asked them to do within the last two or 
three weeks, I would soon tell them what I thought of 
them. The hon. Minister of Finance tells us in one breath 
that he made an offer of unrestricted reciprocity to the 
United States, and in the next breath I did not do it, or, at 
any rate, if I did, Idid not mean it. Fine diplomatists 
they are to represent this country! Great High Commis- 
sioner! Wonderful man to deal with a nation lke the 
United States! He says to them, we will offer you so and 
so, and then he comes home and tells us on the floor of 
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Parliament, and the people of the United States too: We 
did not mean it; we only did it to draw them out; we only 
did it fora lark; we wanted to see how far they would 
go. Then he states that he did not meet a man in 
that country who was in favor of unrestricted reci- 
procity ; he was in every class of society, from the highest 
to the lowest, and every man was against it. But 
he forgot to tell us what measures were being discussed in 
Congress at the present time. He forgot to tell us about 
the Mills’ Bill that is going to reduce the taxes of the 
United States, by a vast amount. He forgot to tell us that 
President Cleveland, in his inaugural address, stated that 
he proposed making a reduction in the tariff. He forgot 
al! these things, or probably he thought the people of this 
country do not read. Well, the hon. gentleman spoke of 
Mr. Wiman as the leader of the Liberal party today, and 
the disciple of commercial union, and said we were going 
to be stranded on the rock of unrestricted reci- 
procity. Well, Sir, lam willing to be stranded on tnat 
rock ; I would prefer to be stranded on it than on the rock 
of the National Policy, which has been a pretty hard one, 
not only on the branch of business with which I am con- 
nected, but on almost every other industry in the country. 
But the Finance Minister was a big man while he was 
there. He could consult with Mr. Wiman on that occasion. 
Mr. Wiman was not above his notice before he went there; 
and does he think that we have forgotten that Mr. Bayard 
recommended the hon. gentleman to the position of pleni- 
potentiary? Does he forget that Mr. Wiman told Mr. 
Bayard that he thought Mr. Tupper would be a good man 
for that position? Was it Mr. Wiman that recommended 
him to Mr. Bayard? Was it Mr. Bayard that recommended 
him to the Home Government? And was he the sponta- 
neous choice of the Home Government? Wehave some light 
thrown on the diplomatic arrangements that have been 
going on between the two countries; but, Sir, it is an exhi- 
bition that I hope I will never again witness the like of. 
Something has been said by hon. gentlemen on the other 
bide, in reference to the question, how are we going to 
manage affairs so as to meet our expenses, suppose we obtain 
unrestricted reciprocity with the United States? How are 
we going to raise the revenue? Well, the hon. member for 
South Oxford has stated pretty plainly how it is to be done, 
We know from the past history of the country that these 
gentlemen opposite, through their extravagance, have in- 
creased our expenses during these last years from $23,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000, and increased our national debt to a 
very large amount, about $100,000,000, or thereabouts, 
Then they raise the cry of direct taxation, should the 
policy we advocate be adopted. That is their great 
bugaboo, All over the country their supporters are crying 
themselves hoarse with declaring that the Grits propose to 
have direct taxation. I am not in favor of direct taxation. 

I do not believe it would be practicable in Dominion pol.- 

tics and I have come to the conclusion that perhaps it 

would not do to have it. But we have, as it is, a large 

direct taxation in this country, and the people do not find 
fault with that. We have a direct taxation in Ontario for 
municipal purposes, which, in 1873, amounted to $5,605,779 

or $15.54 per head. In 1879 it amounted to $7,157,366, or 
$16.27 per head, and in 1885 to $8,323,370 or $17.20 per 
head. But tho people have the opportunity of turning out 
the men who transact their business in the municipal coun- 
cils, and if those gentlemen do not manage their affairs 

properly, the people soon get rid of them. Such would be 
the case here if we had direct taxation, and the hon, gentle- 
men opposite would not long remain on the Treasury 
benches. If every man who went into a store paid the 
price of the goods without taxation, and then was met by 
the custom house officer on going out and forced to pay 
the duty in cash separate from the price of the goods, he 
would soon find out what he has to pay under the present 
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extravagant administration of the Government. But as it 
is, the people now pay taxes without knowing what they 
pay. On every $100 of revenue that is collected 
the people have to pay $54. Now hon. gentlemen opposite 
say a good deal about the deposits in the post office savings 
bank, and point to them as a source of wealth to the 
country. Well, the people put their money there because 
the Government give 4 per cent. and because there is no 
risk of loss. People who are afraid to invest their money 
in business put their money in the post office savings bank 
because they believe they are the safest institutions. You 
remember, Sir (Mr. White, Renfrew) because you were in 
the House at that time and took a lively interest in the 
debate, how you and your friends spoke of the faults of the 
system then in existence, and glorified in the system that 
was to be put in vogue when you succeeded in attaining 
office. I regret, Sir, that you did not succeed in reaching 
the Treasury benches, because I think you would be much 
more capable than some hon. gentlemen who got there. But 
now, when there are vacancies occurring in the Cabinet, it 
would give unbounded satisfaction to uson this side, so long 
as a Tory Government must be in power, to see 
you occupy one of the Treasury benches. I do 
not say this to boom you because you do not require it, and 
your leader must know you by this time, as you have been 
a long time in Parliament and have materally assisted your 
party throughoat the country in their elections. To judge 
from the speeches of hon, gentlemen opposite, you would 
think it was all sunshine throughout the country, and that 
there was not such athing known as destitution at all. These 
hon. gentlemen ought to visit some of the quarters in our 
cities, and they would soon discover that the contrary is the 
case. Only a short time ago, sermons were preached in 
every pulpit, throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, on depression and on the dire distress of the people. 
Only the other day, the Rev. Mr. McDonell, of St. Andrews 
Church, in Toronto, preached asermon on that question, in 
which he stated that if he were to attend to all the cases of 
poverty brought under his notice, his usefulness as a minis- 
ter would be gone, because he would have to give the whole 
of his attention to looking after the poor of Toronto. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite talk about-soup kitchens. There are 
worse than soup kitchens now, and there are soup 
kitchens are all over the country. The people whenever 
they get the opportunity are going to visit the sins 
of this Government upon the Administration, and I hope 
that opportunity will not be long in coming. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite pretend that on this question of unre- 
stricted reciprocity the people are heartily with them. 
But let them only dissolve Parliament and go to the coun- 
try and they will soon find out that the reverse is the case. 
Hon, gentlemen opposite take credit for the National Pol- 
icy. Well, in my constituency, at every meeting held, 
both in the towns and in country places, my opponents on 
the platform, whoever they might be, took this National 
Policy ag their stock in trade, and yet every time they 
attempted to talk on that question they were hooted. Now, 
if hon, gentlemen opposite are in office, it is due solely to 
the Gerrymander Act. Why, if the representation of Ontario 
in this House were based on a fair numerical adjustment of 
the population, instead of the Government having a major- 
ity of sixteen trom that Province, they would have a major- 
ity of only one. I would like to ask, therefore, 
if that Gerrymander Act was an honest fair Act. 
I think the hon. gentleman should follow the principles 
laid down in Hngland, whereby the counties are not laid 
out by the Government of the day, but by the judiciary. 
I wish he would do that, and further, that he would change 
the constitution so that the Provinces would raise their 
own \evenue, so that we would not have the Province of 
Quebec or the Province of Manitoba, or the Province of 
Prince Edward Island, or the Province of Ontario coming 
Mr, Cook, 
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to the Government on their knees, rapping at the doors of 
the Government, and asking for subsidies. The Provinces 
are the masters of tho situation. The Provinces existed 
long before the Dominion was known, and to-day the Pro. 
vinces ought not to be hampered in that way. They should 
be as free as the water which flows over into the Niagara 

River. It would make the Provinces more economical to — 
do this, because, if they had to depend upon their own 
resources, they would be very careful with their fands, but 
now they say, we will expend our money, we will make 
our people happy and contented, and then we will go to 
the Dominion Government, and we will give Sir Johna 
wink as to what we are going to do in the next election, — 
and we will get what we want. As far asthe National | 
Policy is concerned, I think these gentlemen have come to 
the end of their tether. I was amused to hear the 
Finance Minister declare that he was to have a surplus 
of $97,000, when in reality he has a deficit of $350,000. 
How did he do that? By changing his accounts, by 
a sort of hocus pocus. If I had a book-keeper, or if | 
any man in business in this country had a book-keeper 
who would so fix the accounts, he would dismiss him at 
mee. The fact is that the hon. gentleman forces a trial — 
balance, and he should be amenable to the law, and he 
would be amenable to the law if he were in the employment 
of any private firm. He is in a humiliating position to-day, 
by making these changes in his books, I suppose by giving 
instructions to his clerks to make the changes which have 
been made. How much more manly, and upright, and jast 
it would have been if the hon. gentleman had come forward 
and said honestly: We havea deficit of $350,000; how 
much more would we have thought of him; but, when he 
changed that deficit into a surplus of $97,000, what will the 
hon. gentleman’s friends think of him when they learn the 
fact ? But, perhaps, he does not care about it. Porhaps he 
is going to leave us, he is going to London, where he can 
live comfortably and can hobnob with the nobility of the 
land, where he can keep in the midst of his wine tumblers 
and that sort of thing, and no doubt ho will be better there 
than Creosus was when he was surrounded with the greatest 
amount of gold that any man ever had. I give the hon. 
gentleman this credit that he is very obliging, very 
respectable, and I will not say very intelligent, because — 
everyone knows that be is intelligent and obliging 
and respectable, but I think in his capacity in London 
he deals fairly and honestly and Jiberally with every 
class of the community that comes from Canada, and [ 
give him credit for that. There is one question I have 
rather overlooked, that is, the mineral resources of the 
country. My hon. friend the Finance Minister last 
year attempted to do something for the mineral 
resources by increasing the taxes, but that is not the way 
to increase a national industry. 1 say the taxes should be 
removed altogether, that it should be as free as the air that 
blows, and that, under those circumstances alone, will we be 
able to succeed in this country, particularly with the small 
population which we have. If we were a great country, 
like the United States, with 60,000,000 of people, we 
would be in a different position. If we had that barrier 
taken down, the marufacturers of this country would succeed 
better than they do now. The market has been glutted to 
a large extent. We have not the consuming population — 
those hon. gentlemen promised us, and, except in regard to 
taxation, they have signally failed in the promises they 
made as to the results of the National Policy, What have 
we done in the way of minerals? It is well known that 
this country is possessed of great mineral resources, gold, 
copper, iron, silver, lead and other minerals, Last year, we 
only exported of all our minerals $3,805,959 worth, and in the — 
last six years we only exported of silver, iron and copper, — 
$318,660 worth from the whole Dominion. Now, what do we 
find on the other side? We find that in Michigan alone they 
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produced in the last census year 45,830,000 Ibs. of ingot cop- 
per, valued at $7,979,000, while in the same year the iron 
mines of that State produced 1,838,712 tons of ore, valued at 
$6,034,000. The copper companies of the State paid, in 
four, years, from 1882 to 1885, dividends aggregating 
$10,352,000. We have as good copper mines in this country 
if they were developed, as they have, but we will never 
develop this country until we cau induce people to come 
into it to help usto doit. If we would take down the 
barriers on both sides, American capital would flow in 
here. Perhaps some manufacturers would succumb, and 
some of them should, because if they could not live with a 
market of 65,000,000 or 70,000,000 of people, while they 
can exist on a population of 5,000,000, they should go to 
the wall. We have no right t>» pamper them. There is 
no reason why the people of this country should be taxed 


to keep them up. Then, salt was another of the great in- 


dustries that the Government were going to protect. 
They did protect it and what was the result? The firat 
return we had from the Geological report was in 1880, and 
that shows that the export of salt was 472,000 barrels, 
while in 1887 it was only 106,643 bushels, valued at $9,463. 
In Michigan, in 1860, when they were just developing their 
salt industries in the Saginaw Valley, they produced 4,000 
barrels; in 1870, they produced 621,352 barrels; in 1880, 
they produced 2,635,588 barrels, and in 1886, they produced 
3,677,257 barrels. So they steadily increased during those 
years, and we did not increase, though our salt is, I am told, 
as good as any which is produced in the Saginaw Valley. 
But the difference is this, the salt manufacturers of Michigan 
have 60,000,000 of people to sell to, and our salt 
manufacturers in Canada have only a few people to sell to, 
and, therefore, they could not succeed. Now, I want to make 
a few comparisons in order to show this House that although 
we have the finest country on the face of the earth—I 
believe there is no better in America, at all events, for 
growing cereals—our farmers are not progressing. Why, 
Sir, the farms of this country are not nearly so valuable as 
they are on the other side, Farm property in the State of 
Michigan, or Indiana, or New York, is almost double the 
value of land in Ontario, and the best part of Ontario, too. 
Now, I will give you a comparison between the city of 
Rochester and the city of Toronto; the emporium of On. 
tario, one of the finest cities, probably, in Canada, not to 
make any invidious comparisons. We all know that 
Rochester is a slow-going place compared with other cities of 
the United States, Therefore [ am prepared to make a com- 
parison between Rochester and one of the most prosperous 
cities of Canada, Land for business purposes, in the heart 
of the city of Toronto, is worth $1,500 a foot, in the city of 
Rochester, in the same business part of the city, it is worth 
over $3,000 a foot. So much for the value of land. If we 
had unrestricted reciprocity our farming lands would be 
worth as much as they are on the other side of the lines, 
Now, Sir, I will give you a comparison in wheat. In the 
State of New York they grow i4'3 bushels per acre; 
Pennsylvania, 12°6 ; Ohio, 13.3; Michigan, 16°4; Indiana, 
13; Mlinois, 12°9; Missouri, 10°9; California, 12; Kansas, 
15 ; in Ontario we grow 21 bushels per acre, four or five 
bushels more than the best wheat-growing States in the 
Union. Now, how does this compare with the statement 
made by the Minister of Finance with reference to wheat 
growing in the North-west—60 bushels per acre? Sir, 
the farmers sitting on this side of the House—and I know 
something about growing wheat myself; 1 have done a 
little in that line—all shook-their heads and laughed. 
Every farmer, I don’t care who he may be, who has ever 
grown a bushel of wheat in this couatry, well knows the 
exaggerated statement made by the Minister of Finance, 
He made a similar statoment a few years ago about the 
enormous yield in the North-West, and he reiter- 


to the acre. Why, Sir, the farmers would laugh 
at him. He cannot go and hold a meeting among the 
farmers of this country, anywhere, and make such a state- 
ment as that, If he does, they will say that if his other 
statements are as correct as that, they would know just how 
much confidence to place in him. Then there is the ques- 
tion of spriag wheat, In Nebraska they grow 12-7 bushels 
per acre; in Minnesota, 13:2; Wisconsin, 12°7; Dakota, 
13°1; lowa, 11-4; in Ontario we grow 16°1 bushels per 
acre, over three bushels per acre more than they do in the 
best States of the Union. Then we come t9 oats, and that 
brings me back to the canvass of 1878, when the leader of 
the Government went holding forth with his Neebing Hotel 
under one arm, and his steel rails under the other, and I 
don’t know but that he had a model of the St. Frances locks. 
But he depicted them to the people. These were the three 
great cries he had against theGovernment. $10,000 in the 
Neebing Hote!, And the Minister of Finance and the Post- 
master General had the hardihood to repeat these things. 
The Postmaster General might have let them die, but 
he felt inclined not to, But at present I am speaking 
of oats, The hon. gentleman spoke of myself as a 
lumber king, and he said the lumber king buys all his 
oats in Chicago, all American oats. I wrote the hon, 
gentleman a letter contradicting the statement. I do not 
know whether he received the letter, but he reiterated the 
statement, and I then had a statement put in the papers, I 
think he is a pretty close observer of the papers, although 
he may have overlooked that small item. I had a statement 
inserted in one of the papers that the statement he had 
made was entirely unfounded. Up to the present time I 
have never bought an oat from the Stateof Michigan or any 
other State. IfI can buy them cheaper thera, [ will go 
there to buy them. Hon. gentiemen do it themselves. They 
go to the other side to buy everything that they require, 
that they can get here just as well. They are such sticklers 
for their country, and their Nationa] Policy, and the manu- 
facturers of this country. Why, Sir, we kaow that hon. 
gentlemen even go to London to buy their clothes, They 
have the measures taken, even for their clothes, in a sho 

on Bond street, in the city of London, and the clothes 
are sent out here. Whether they fit them or not, Ido not 
know, but the poor tailors of this country have discovered 
that a great many men who are loud-mouthed in their 
cry for protecting that class of industries, do not get 
their clothes made here, after all. Well, Sir, in the 
State of New York they grow 29°6 bushels of oats per acre; 
in Michigan, 34-9; Wisconsin, 31.1; Missouri, 26°2 ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 28:1; Indiana, 28'8; Mianesota, 34:6; Kansas, 31:9; 
Ohio, 32; Illinois, 34°5 ; lowa, 34; Nebraska, 32. In Onta- 
rio, we grow 371 bushels per acre, so that we grow, of all 
these cereals, more bushels per acre than do the most 
favored States cf the United States. Now, after looking at 
these figures, I want to know how it is that the farmers of 
this country have not raised more grain than they did in 
1878 ? Why should there be such a falling off ? Then there 
is the great question of barley. Bariey is one of the most 
profitable crops our farmers raise. We exported last year 
over 5,000,000 bushels to the Americans. They will 
always take our barley, they are always glad to get it. Sup- 
pose, now, the duty of 10 cents per bushel was taken off 
barley going to the United States, what an advantage it 
would be to the farming community of this country ! Now, 
we have an opportunity of making terms with the Ameri- 
cans for unrestricted reciprocity. I think it is within 
our reach, if our Government would only take the 
matter in hand. I do not wish to make it a question of 
turning the Government out of power. I am _ honest 
ia my conviction that the Government should take 
hold of the matter and give us unrestricted reciprocity, 
They have discovered that the Nationa] Policy has been a 


ated it the other night, that they grow 60 bushels’ failure, and knowing that they should grapple with this 
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great question, By doing so they might keep themeelves 
in power ten years longer, and I would be pleased to sit in 
Opposition for ten years if they would give us that great 
boon rather than cross the floor and sit under the National 
Policy. But if hon. gentlemen opposite do not give the 
people that for which they ask, and meetings have been 
held in different parts of the country and resolutions unani- 
mously passed in favor of unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States, then they will discover when it is too late 
that they have made a mistake in not taking the advice 
given them from this side of the House. I know it to bea 
fact that many of our large and wealthy manufacturers are 
only waiting for the bars to be taken down to enter the 
United States market and compete with the Americans on 
their own ground, They can doit. Give them the oppor- 
tunity; do not decry the ability of the Canadian manufac: 
turer and workman, History has shown that the freer 
trade is the larger are the wages received by the working. 
man, Compare the wages in Kngland and in Germany and 
you will at once see the difference. Those are the two 
European nations having different trade policies, Germany 
being highly protective and Great Britain free trade, Here 
is @ Comparison of wages : 
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Gr Britain. Germany. 
Bri Ck AVOrsitverssscoisssncstcoivesceseiaasss-piieeeessssaDA COG $4.21 
NLASODB csccsvsceshnasse: copiacsriteeseriacteoctcediaresses mt AOS 4.07 
PIAStOLETH)ccis\ veccssves vecevesto yoesee Meee cceue dunce) te SO 4.23 
Darpenders hirssc ds cacceoues ccagsecaslceseryadater oe 7.66 4.11 
Bla ckamithis aecserscavssrcvecsiecaraaacceressatercss Se heKy 4.25 
OVSATIMAKGLES,.ccscase/tvecsuccsscercn costeaster rene ev ene OcUd| 3.68 
COOPCTA se suicccsessccdysiecsnconc Ucutessetnesvenrsta mm dcOO 3:97 
Laborers ...... a aneneacceeanvgaceaieqeot ert econ. ifesaeser4au,0 ey)! 
Saddlersteveymcssccecetccvedscsapteccvicuse 6.33 3 96 


In conversing, some time before the question of reciprocity 
arose, with a prominent Conservative in Toronto, he said to 
me: The moment you propose that resolution Sir John 
will haul up the loyal flag and the people will flock to him. 
The Premier has hauled up the loyal flag, as he has done on 
many occasions before; but he has got to be a pretty old 
man and there are a great many young men coming up 
who cannot be hoodwinked, the young portion of the coun- 
try cannot be carried by the loyalty cry and will not be 
hoodwinked by it. I hope hon. gentlemen opposite will 
raise this question at the general election, because I am 
satisfied that if that cry is raised we will be the victors. 
You know the story about the Quaker and the mad dog. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Mr. COOK, The Quaker said: I will not raise my hand 
against it, but I will give it a bad name, and forever after- 
wards it will be called the mad dog, The hon, gentleman 
is going to raise the loyalty cry, and like the Quaker is 
going to raise the cry of mad dog, hoping that that will 
bring the people around him; but he is very much mis- 
taken. Let me say a few words about loyalty. Who have 
been the loyal party? I am descended from the United 


Empire Loyalists, and I donot yield my loyalty to the leader. 


of the Government or any one else. Hon. gentlemen opposite 
are loyal so long as it keeps them in place and power 
and they get the benefit of it. So soon as they seo they 
could, by turning round and hob-nobbiag with the United 
States, gain any advantage, politically, they would do it 
quicker than any men living, for it is a question of keeping 
themselves in power. I believe the leader of the Govern- 
ment is desirous of promoting the well-being of the country, 
but if it stands between him and political success, 
then tho interests of the country will have to 
give. way to political success. Who signed the annexa- 
tion manifesto? Hon, gentlemen opposite know very 
well. The leader of the Governmeat knows that he sat in 
council with some of those men. Who burned the Parlia- 
ment buildings at Montreal? Why, the Tories. Who 
rotten-egged the Governor General, Lord Elgin, at Mont- 
Mr, Cook. 
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real? Why, the Tories. That very mace now lying on the 
Table before you, Mr. Speaker, has ahistury. ‘The beaver 
was stolen from it at the time of the fire in Montreal, 
Who did it? The men who burned the Parliament build. 
ings and rotten-egged the Governor General, that stole the 
beaver off the mace. Who was it that hoisted a black flag 
in Toronto? It was the Tories. Wherever there is any- 
thing disloyal you will find a Tory mixed up with it and 
when there is anything to be carried out that is not loyal 
it is carried out by the party who are always claiming they 
are the loyal party in the country. 


The House divided on the amendment of Sir Richard 
Cartwright , 


“ The net debt of the Dominion of Canada was $140,362,069 on the 
30th June, 1878 ; 

‘“‘ That the net debt of the said Dominion was $228, 236,786 on the 3lst 
March, 1888 ; \ 

“ That the total annual expenditure of the Dominion was $23,608,158 
for the year ending 30th June, 1878, and $35,658, 161 for the year ending 
30th June, 1887 ; 

‘+ That the estimated expenditure for the year ending the 30th June, 
1889, is $35,421,440, wholly apart from divers known unprovided expen- 
ditures which will raise the total amount likely to be expended to at 
least $37,000,000, being an increase of the net debt to the amount of 
$88,000,000, and of the total annual expenditure of $13,500,000, in the 
space of 11 years ; 

‘« That the said debt and expenditure have increased in a ratio very 
far in excess of the increase of the wealth and population of the country 
during the said interval ; 

“ That the said expenditure is provided for by a system of taxation so 
adjusted as to press with extreme and unjust severity upon the thrifty 
and industrious producer, and especially upon all farmers, day laborers, 
mechanics, artisans, and factory operatives, who are at present subject 
to a customs taxation on articles necessary to life and comfort, amoun- 
ting to nearly one thousand per cent. more than that levied upon members 
of the corresponding classes in Great Britain and Ireland 

‘That the mischiefs caused by the present system are further aggra- 
vated by the very general substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, 
whereby the injustice of the existing mode of taxation andthe unfair 
preference shown to rich consumers over the less wealthy is at one and 
the same time increased and concealed, and that it is expedient that the 
said injustice shouli be remedied and that the wealthy classes should 
be compelled to bear their fair proportionate share of the burden of taxa- 
tion ; 

‘‘ That this House views with alarm the extremely rapid increase of — 
the debt and taxation of the Dominion, especially in view of the fact 
that there has been contemporaneously a very great reduction in the 
debt and amount required for necessary taxation by the United States, 
and that this House is of opinion that any considerable addition to the 
debt or taxation of the people of Cauada will work very great hardship 
to the great bulk of the population and will tend powerfully to place — 
them in a position of great disadvantage as regards the people of the 
United States, besides seriously prejudicing their chances of secuting 
improved commercial relations with the people of that country.” 
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Yuas: 

Messieurs 
Armstrong, Fiset, Mills (Bothwell), 
Bain (Wentworth), Fisher, Mitchell, 
Barron, Flynn, Mulock, 
Béchard, Gauthier, Paterson (Brant), 
Bernier, Geoffrion, Perry, — 
Borden, Gillmor, Platt, 
Bourassa, Holton, Purcell, 
Bowman, Innes, Rinfret, 
Brien, Jones (Halifax), Robertson, 
Cartwright(Sir Rich’d), Kirk, Rowand, 
Casey, Landerkin, Ste. Marie, 
Casgrain, Lang, Scriver, 
Charlton, Langelier (Quebec), Semple, 
Choquette, Laurier, Somerville, 
Cook, Lister, Sutherland, 
Davies, Livingston, Trow, 
De St. Georges, Lovitt, Tureot, 
Dessaint, Macdonald (Huron), Watson, 
Doyon, McIntyre, Weldon (St. John), 
fdgar, McMillan (Huron), Welsh, 
Hisenhauer, McMullen, Wilson (Elgin), 
Ellis, Meigs, Yeo.—66. 

Nays: 

Messieurs 
Audet, Fergusoa eee Masson, 
Bain (Soulanges), Ferguson (Welland), Mills (Annapolis), 
Baird, Foster, Moffat, , 
Baker, Freeman, Moncreiff, 
Bell, Gigault, Montague, 
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Bergeron, Gordon, Montplaisir, 

Bergin, Grandbois, O’Brien, 

Bowell, Guilbault, Perley, (Assiniboia), 
Boyle, Guillet, Perley (Ottawa), 
Brown, Haggart, Porter, 

Bryson, Hale, Prior, 

Burns, Hall, Putnam, 

Cameron, Henderson, Reid, 

Cargill, Hesson, Robillard, 

Carling, Hickey, Roome, 

Carpenter, Hudspeth, Ross, 

Qaron (Sir Adolphe), Jamieson, Royal, 

Chapieau, Joncas, Shanly, 

Chisholm, Jones (Digby), Small, 

Oimon, Kenny, Smith (Ontario), 
Oochrane, Kirk patrick, Sproule, 

Cockburn, Labelle, Stevensen, 

Oolby, Labrosse, Taylor, 

Corby, Landry, Temple, 

Costigan, Langevin (Sir Hector), Thompson, 
Coughlin, Laurie, Tisdale, 

Coulombe, Macdonald (Sir John), Tupper (Sir Charles), 
Couture, Macdowall, Tupper (Pictou), 
QOurran, McCulla, Tyrwhitt, 

Daly, McDougald (Pictou), Wallace, 

Daoust, McDougall (0. Breton), Ward, 

Davin, McKay, Weldon (Albert), 
Davis, McKeen, White (Renfrew), 
Dawson, McLelan, Wilmot, 

Denison, McMillan (Vaudreuil), Wilson (Argenteuil), 
Desaulniers, McNeill, Wilson (Lennox), 
Desjardins, Madill, Wood (Brockville), 
Dickinson, Mara, Wood (Westmoreland), 
Dupont, Marshall, Wright.—117. 


Amendment negatived., 
House resolved itself into Committee on the resolutions. 


(In the Committee.) 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved :— 


Resolved, That the Governor in Council may, by proclamation, when- 

~ ever it appears to his satisfaction to be desirable in the public interest 

so to do, either reduce or remove entirely or in part, the export duties 

provided for by section six of the Act respecting the duties of customs, 
and by schedule BH thereto, or by an Act in amendment thereof. 

Resolved, That section nine of the said Act be repealed and the follow- 
ing substituted therefor :— 

“9, Any or all the following things, that is to say :—Animals of all 
kinds, hay, straw, vegetables (including potatoes and other roots), 
salt, peas, beans, barley and malt, rye, oats, buckwheat, flour of rye, 
oatmeal, buckwheat flour, butter, cheese, fish of all kinds, fish oil, pro- 
ducts of fish and of all other creatures living, in the water, fresh meats, 
poultry, stone or marble in its crude or unwrought state, lime, gypsum 
(ground or unground), hewn or wrought burr or grindstones, and tim- 
ber and lumber of all kinds, unmanufactured in whole or in part, inclu- 
ding shingles, clapboards and wood pulp, may be imported into Cana- 
da free of duty, or at a less rate of duty than ia provided by any Act at 
the time in force, upon proclamation of the Governor General, which 
may be issued whenever it appears to his satisfaction that similar arti- 
cles from Canada may be imported into the United States free of duty, 
or at a rate of duty not exceeding that payable on the same under such 
proclamation when imported into Canada.” 

Resolved, That section ten of the said Act be repealed. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Just state the altera- 
tion proposed to make in the existing law. 
Mr, PATERSON (Brant). What articles are left out? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The article of green fruit is 
left out because they are now there by proclamation. 


Mr. MULOCK. Will not the repeal of the Act repeal 
the proclamation ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, the proclamation has 
placed them cn the free list and nothing would subject them 
to duty but an Act of Parliament. 


Mr. MULOCK. Does not the proclamation depend upon 
that Act? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Not at all. 

Mr. LANDERKIN. What are the articles ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I am now reading the articles 
omitted from the old list. Green fruit is omitted, bran is 
omitted, seeds of all kinds for tho same reason that they 
have been included in the proclamation, that is they are 


partly free; plants, trees, shrubs, coal and coke, hops, wheat, 
Indian corn, flour of wheat, flour and meals of any other 
kind, lard, tallow, salted or smoked meats are omitted, and 
there are added that are not now in the present list, fish of 
all kinds, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Salted as well as fresh ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes, fish of all kinds; also fish- 
oil, fish products, fresh meats, poultry, wood pulp, stone ia 
the rough, marble in the rough, burr and grindstones, lime 
and calcined gypsum, I may say that many of those alter 
ations are made in conformity with the Mills’ Bill, so that I 
have adopted the same designations as were used there and 
have added some articles; for instance, stone in the rough, 
marble in the rough, grindstones, calcined, gypsum, and 
poultry, which are included in the Mills’ Bill. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Were not wheat and the produce of 
wheat in the Bill ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, none of those were in the 
Bill. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is the hon. gen- 
tleman’s reasons for omitting those articles that he now 
omits from the statutory offer beginniog with bran, if I took 
him down correctly, and going down to salted meat ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I stated that while you would 
be prepared as a question of treaty, to put on any number - 
of articles that you might not desire to have made free, 
because taking the arrangement as a whole you obtain the 
insertion of other articles that you desire very much, 
When you come to make those articles free by legislative 
enactment it became necessary to revise the list and the 
list would be revised from time to time, I am governed to 
some extent by the movements made in the Congress of the 
United States. I considered it not desirable to embrace in 
this articles which are not embraced in the Mills’ Bill, and 
I have embraced a number that are embraced in that Bill. I 
think we must now deal with the revision of the system 
from time to time. While we retain it as a statutory offer, 
it must be from times to time revised in such a way as to 
mect the interests of Canada and the wishes of our own 
Parliament, 


Mr. MITCHELL, Is coal in the Mills’ Bill? 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Well, Mr. Chairman, I did not feel 
disposed to take up the time of the House, as gentlemen 
much more able to'di-cuss the Budget than myself desired 
to speak and have spoken at considerable length; but I 
cannot allow this measure to pass without again, as I have 
done Session after Session, calling the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. to the fact that wheat and the produce of wheat, 
and corn and the produce of corn, have been omitted trom 
the list. 1 have repeatedly on former occasions pointed out 
the great injustice that is done to the lumbering and fishing 
classes in my own county by the principle that makes them 
pay a duty on the food they eat as well as the clothing they 
wear, and everything that enters into the consumption ard 
maintenance of life. I feel that year after year, when the 
system of protection is being aggravated very much, 
that it is an injustice to that class of the com- 
munity, to allow such an opportunity as this to pass 
without adding these items to that statutory offer 
of reciprocity. I am not going to make a_ speech 
about it; it is useless, If I did not kaow it was so hope- 
less I would take up a good deal of time to prove to this 
House the injustice, and I would feel it my duty to divide 
this House on the point. But as I have done it before, and 
may have an opportunity of doing it again before the Sez- 
sion closes unless the Government revise their decision, I 
will not take up the time of the committee now, I there- 
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fore simply enter my protest against the omission from 
that statutory offer of these articles, at the present time, 
when everything looks so favorable to our getting the 
United States to meet us on a fair reciprocal basis. I think 
if there is anythiog that should be put on the free list it is 
the food of the working classes. 


Mr. O'BRIEN. I object to the course the Government 
are pursuing in this: matter from exactly the opposite rea- 
son to that stated by the hon. gentleman who has just sat 
down. I think their course is objectionable on several 
grounds. It is objectionable because I think it is humiliat- 
ing in this country to be playing this sort of a game with 
the United States. I object to playing a game when I am 
playing second with a low card, never have a trump and 
never get a trick, and that is exactly the position we are 
standing in with relation to the United States. I also 
object because I think asa matter of principle any such 
arrangement, whether by treaty or by statutory enactment 
is in itself antagonistic to the National Policy. I contend 
that if we are to carry out the National Policy we must 
carry it out in its entirety. We cannot add a little bit here, 
and take off a little bit there, and say we will put this or 
that on the free list; and at the same time do justice to the 
great bulk of the community. I merely mention these two 
grounds, because I think the time must soon come, and the 
sooner the better, when if the Government are to stand 
by the National Policy, which this House and the country 
have supported them in, they must begin by repealing 
that statutory clause altogether. It may be said that 
that clauso is only permissive; yet so long as we have 
it on the Statute-book, it is to some extent binding and 
obligatory upon us. If not, why do we putit there? We 
must also remember waat we seem to have forgotten on 
this side of the House at any rate, in the debates that 
have taken place, that this country has not stood still 
since 1878—that what would have been a perfectly just 
and reasonable policy at the time of the initiation of the 
National Policy may naturally be expected to be entirely 
unreasonable and unsuitable to the present conditions. If 
the National Policy has done anything during the time it 
has been in force, it must have created a great many indus- 
trios, and therefore have placed the country in an entirely 
different position. Therefore, acting as we are doing now 
is almost eqnivalent to saying that the National Policy has 
not altered the condition of things in this country. 1 con- 
tend that it has altered them, and very much to the better, 
and it is because [ believe in it that I do not wish to see it 
hampered in its operation by a reciprocity treaty or by any 
such provision as this, which is in some respects as binding 
and obligatory as a treaty. For these reasons I object to 
the course taken by the Government. In pursuing it, I 
think they will be digging a pitfall into which they will 
ultimately fall. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I regret that the hon. gentle- 
man should have taken from the list any article that was 
there before. He has taken off corn and corn meal, and 
wheat and the flour of wheat. In doing so I think he is 
making a very great mistake. He is certainly not acting 
in the interest of the agricultural population of this country, 
Ho is leaving on barley; yet when there was no daty at ail 
imposed on American barley coming into this country, none 
came; the barley went in the other direction. Does he 
suppose that the Americans are going to act on that statu- 
tory offer by taking the duty off barley if he leaves the duty 
oncorn? It is in the iaterest of the agricultural population, 
who are raising stock, to have the privilege of obtaining 
corn from the United States to feed to their stock, because 
We raise in this country a quantity of that article altogether 
inadequate to our wants. The hon. gentleman proposes 
to agree to have free trade with the United States in 
certain natural products in which the exports are 
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from Canada; but in regard to those articles which Canada 
imports he does not propose that any statutory offer 
shall exist. In making that proposition I cannot 
believe the hon, gentleman to be sincere. It looks like an 
attempt to put on the Statute-book an offer which he knows 
will not be accepted. What is he asking the House to do? 
He is asking it to guarantee the interest of a very large sum 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, to remove the 
restraints that exist against the importation into the 
United States of the growing products of the North-West, 
and yet he proposes by removing wheat and wheat flour 
from that statntory ofier to interfere with the freedom of 
trade between the North-West and the United States. I[ 
say that in doing that he is taking a retrograde step. If 
he is, as he says, in favor of free trade in natural products, 
why does he remove any natural product from the list ? 
He is either in favor of free trade in natural products or he 
is not. Why, every Minister who has spoken on the sub- 
ject has declared himself in favor of free trade in natural 
products, Then, why remove any natural product from 
that statutory offer. ‘f'ake another case. The hon, gentle- 
man told us he was in favor of free trade in coal with the 
United States. He has told us so repeatedly. But now 


what does he propose to do? He proposes to take coal out 


of the statutory offer. He proposes to keep upon the 
people of Ontario a tax that is imposed upon the people of 
none of the other Provinces; he proposes to retain this very 
large tax that falls exclusively upon the people of Ontario, 
The hon, gentleman knows that he has repeated every 
Session, and hon. gentlemen behind him have echoed his 
statement, that the tax on coal does not increase the price 
of Canadian coal in Canadian markets. But he knows that 
he has collected nearly $1,000,000 from the people of 
Ontario on coal alone. There is not a town or city in tho 
Dominion, there is not a town or city in the Province of 
Oatario, the people of which do not consume coal during 
five months of the year, and yet the hon, gentleman under- 


takes to impose a serious tax upon them, which must — 


seriously weigh on their earnings. Why, I have seen my- 
self, during the present winter in London, the children of 


poor people purchasing 10 cents, 15 cents, or 20 cents worth © 


of coal or wood, and the hon, gentleman proposes to impose 
a tax upon the fuel which is to kesp these people in com- 
fort during the winter season. That is what the hon, gen- 
tleman proposes to do. He knows that at present there is 
a Bill before Congress proposing to remove the duty upon 
coal, which Bill will probably be carried, and yet, in order 
that he may avoid removing the tax upon coal, which falls 
very severely upon the poorer population of the cities~— 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. What Bill does the hon. gon- 
tleman refer to? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I refer to the proposition that 
is now before the Congress of the United States, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Any tariff Bill? 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Yes, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, What is it? 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I cannot tell the hon. gentle- 
man at this moment. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I know of no such Bill. 

Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), ‘Then the hon. gentleman has 
not taken the trouble to read the American papers. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPRR, I have followed them closely. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman now is 
proposing to remove coal from the list in the statutory offer. 
Why does he do so? If ho thinks that there is no proposi- 
tion to be made by the United States, no mischief, even 
according to the protectionist’s view, can arise from leaving 
coal there, Ifthere is to be such a proposition, the hon, 
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genticmin puts it out of his power to place coal on the free 
hia; and I say it isas rious tux upon the poorer population 
of Ontario. Then the hon. gentieman has referred to the effect 
of the proclamation that has issued. Of course the procla- 
mation does not remain in force when the statute upon 
which it rests is repealed. The proclamation falls with the 
statute. The articles are put upon the free list, but they 
do not remain there. If they do, there is no provision of 
the law that the former state of things shall be revived. I 
do not know whether there is a provision in the hon, gentle- 
man’s tariff Bill which provides that the enumerated articles 
shall be subject to a certain rate of taxation. If so, it is 
possible that those articles might be so included, but I sup- 
pose the hon. gentloman intends to put those articles, upon 
which the duty has been removed by the proclamation, in 
the tariff, upon the free list. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. They are on the free list 
now. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Does the hon. gentleman pro 
pose to put them on the enumerated free list of the tariff? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, They are on the free list by 
aw. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). I call the hon. gentleman’s 
attention to this fact, that the proclamation by which they 
are put there is gone when the statute is repealed. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Not at all. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell.) Isay if you repeal section 9, 
you repeal the proclamation which was carried in virtue of 
the power given by section 9. There can be no doubt about 
that. If an article is put upon the freo list and there is no 
statute to interfere, and ihere is a provision that the former 
state of things is not to revive, it will remain on the free 
list. It will require a positive Act to revive the tax once 
it is removed, but the hon, gentleman knows there is a pro- 
vision in the law that all enumerated articles 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Itis not an enumeration of 
the articles to leave them out of the list. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). They will require to be put on 
the free list and specified in the tariff. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Not at all. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman says no. I 
have not looked carefully into the Act for that purpose, bat 
certainly the reason he has given is not at all adequate. 
The hon. gentleman says he proposes to follow the Mills’ 
bill. I find that petroleum is put in that Bill. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I did not say that I pro- 
posed to follow the Mills’ Bill. I said the very reverse. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman said he 
would leave certain articles out of this Bill, because they 
were left out of the Mills’ Bill, and that he would include 
certain articles because they were put ion the Mills’ Bill. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Idid, but, I did not say [ 
proposed to follow the Mills’ Bill. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The statement the hon. gentle- 
man has just made, is wonderfully like the same thing. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There is a great distiaction 
between the two. Istated that when you came to deal 
with this question by legislation, both Governments wore 
left entirely free to pursue the course that their own inter- 
est indicated as the best. That is the position | took, and 
wherever I found in the Mills’ Bill an article | wanted to 
take advantage of and to make free I embraced it in this 
list, and if I find an article in that Bill that it is not in the 
interest of this country to have free, I am under no obli- 
gation whatever, because I know it was putin the Mills’ 
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Bill purely and simply with the view of considering the 
interests of the United States market. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Ifthe Mills’ Bill were going on 
the line which the hon, gentleman mentioned and without 
reference to what might be done here, it is very extraor- 
dinary, as the hon, gentleman must see, than the articles of 
corn should be left out. What I was calling the hon, 
gentleman’s attention to was that he might find that while 
the Americans would be willing to give us a remission of 
duty upon barley and a number of other articles, the natural 
products of the country, they might be willing to do so 
wholly upon the condition that we would be willing to take 
the duty off corn ; yet the hon, gentleman puts it out of his 
power to accept an offer which on the whole might be 
advantageous to the country. Even taking the hon. gentle- 
man’s view that some of them are more advantageous than 
others ard some may not be advantageous at all standing 
alone,they might be advantageous taking the whole together, 
The hon, gentleman has said that his leader has stated that 
they would like to have reciprocity with the United States 
in natural products, and I am calling the hon, gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that he is seeking, by these provisions, 
to leave out some of those natural products, the free inter- 
change of which he thinks would be to the advantage of this 


country. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, [I find myself between two 
fires. In the first place, my hon. friend from Muskoka 
(Mr, O’Brien) objects to our having a statutory clause at 
all. J must remind my hon, friend that we are not bring: 
ing forward a statutory clause, but that, from 1849, in the 
old Province of Canada, this clause has been 0a our Statute- 
book, The Treaty of 1854 enlarged it very muca; then, in 
1866, the treaty having been abrogated, the clause was 
again puton our Statute-book, and it was re-enacted in 
1867, 1868, 1870 and 1879. So we are not brivging forward 
the clause now. Iam inclined to think that, if it was not 
already there, we might not be occupied as we are at this 
moment, but, the clause being on the Staiutc-book, we are 
of the opinion that it would not be wise that it should dis- 
appear, it would not be wise, at the present time and under 
the present circumstances, that it should be taken away. I 
do not hesitate to state to the House my position and my 
opinion in reference to this subject. I am in favor of having 
all the products of the farm, the products of the forest, the 
products of the mine and the products of the sea made free 
between these two countries, In my judgment, we might 
adopt the whole of that policy, and I aay more, 
that both parties in this country have professed 
to desire that for many years, In my judgment, 
such a policy would be one that might fairly be 
entered upon with advantage to both countries, but we know 
that all our efforts to obtain a reciprocity treaty which would 
make all these products free have entirely failed; ‘and, 
under those circumstances, the legislature of Canada ever 
since 1849 have been placivg a statutory provision in their 
laws in regard to a number of articles—not all those which 
were in the Reciprocity Treaty, not by any means all those 
articles which would be embraced in the category to which 
I have alluded in the products of both countries—but they 
have selected a number of articles to ba placed ia this posi- 
tion. Now the time has come when it is clearly indicated 
on the part of the Congress of the United States that they 
do not intend to deal with fiscal question by any other mode 
than by legislation, and we find a Bill brought forward in 

| the House of Representatives there which proposes to place 
certain natural products of this country and of others upon 
the free list. The hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Mitchell) on the other hand, unlike my non. friend from 
Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien), who thinks this provision goes too 
| far, complains that it does not go far enough, and he speaks 
‘especially, he says, in the interest of the lumbermen. What 
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is the first clause of the Hill? It is a new enactment which 
Iam asking the House to put on the Statute-book in the 
interests of the lumbermen. I do not think my hon, friend 
from Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien), mach as he may object to 
making some of the natural products free, will say that it 
would injure the lumbering interests of Canada to obtain 
free admission for all our lumber to the market of the 
United States, 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Oar lumber, but not our sawlogs—that 
is the point. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That is the position in which 
we find ourselves. Here is the great lumber interest of this 
country which has the prospect of having the market of the 
United States opened to it free by the Mills’ Bill, which I 
am strongly of opinion will become law during the present 
Session of Congress. If that is put on the Statute-book of 
the United States, we would not be able to take advantage 
of it, because there is a provision which says that no lumber 
shall be admitted into the United States free from any 
ccuntry which has an export duty on logs. We have an 
export duty on logs, and the first clause in this Biil is to 
enable the Governor Gzneral in Council to remove that 
export duty on logs so as to give the great lumber interest 
of this country free admission into the markets of the United 
States, if that Bill passes, I have already stated why this 
measure has been revised, It is one thing, as I have already 
said, to make a treaty, but it is an entirely different thing 
to deal with questions of this kind by legislative enactment, 
and the moment this question is settled, as it undoubtedly 
is settled by the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, that it is in violation of their con- 
stitution to deal with these fiscal matters without 
legislation passed by both Houses, we have to decide 
how far we shall go on one side or the other. The 
United States will decide to put on the free list, as 
they did in regard to lumber, such articles as they think 
will conduce to their own interests without any reference 
to our action. We, from time to time, will revise our list, 
and deal with our fiscal policy precisely as the Congress of 
the United States declares it will deal with theirs. We 
will make such articles free as we think the interests of 
Canada demand. and we will impose duties on such articles 
as we think the interests of Canada require. I think that 
will commend itself to members on both sides of the 
House. The hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) has re- 
ferred to coal. He must not forget that this Government 
without being moved to it by any party anywhere, removed 
the duty on anthracite coal, which had given us a revenue 
of $500,000 a year, and the hon. gentleman knows that the 
Province of Ontario, from which he comes, largely receives 
the benefit and the advantages of the remission of that 
duty. The hon, gentleman is perfectly aware that, deriv- 
ing, 4s we do a large revenue from coal, it might seriously 
derange our financial arrangements if suddenly, in relation 
to that or any other article, an alteration were made, and 
we were placed in such a position that we would have no 
option but to make that article free. We have confined 
this list to such articles as it would be in the interest of 
Canada to make free, and that will be subject to revision 
from time to time as, in the judgment of Parliament, it may 
be found necessary to act in the interests of this country. 


Mr. MITCHELL. The hon. the Finance Minister has re- 
ferred to my objections to the form of the statutory offer, 
and he says I referred especially to the lambermen and to 
the fi-hermen, and in that he is correct. He «tates that 
the provision in the first part of the Bill covers any 
advantage which the lumbermen might fairly expect. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I did not say so, I said the 
first clause was in the interest of lumber and in the interest 
of salt, which are the two articles the first clause deals with, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 


Mr. MITCHELL. My hon. friend knows that no pro- 
portion of the class of people I have referred to in the 
Lower Provinces, will derive any benefit whatever from the 
first clause, Talk about salt. Can they take salt from 
Western Ontario down to tho fishermen along our coast? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I did not mean to say that; 
but I meant to correct myself in saying that the first clause 
dealt entirely with the interest of the lumbermen. I had 
omitted to state that salt is also included, and that it had no 
reference to the hon. gentleman’s constituents, 


Mr. MITCHELL, I am speaking from the standpoint of 
constituents now, and from the standpoint of a very much 
larger sphere. I wish to let the bon. gentleman understand 
that the advantages given, as heclaims, to the fishermen by 
the first section of the Bill providing for salst-—— 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, No; the hon, gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. I had no reference to advantages to 
fiskermen whatever. The salt industry is entirely an 
Ontario interest, so far as the action of this Bill is concerned. 
It had no reference to the fishermen whatever. I merely 
referred to it as being in the Bill. 


Mr. MITCHELL. The hon. gentleman referred by 
special direction to the objections I took on the ground of the 
fishermen and luambermen, and when he spoke of lumber and 
salt I assumed that he meant to point out the special advant- 
ages to be derived by the class of constituents I re- 
present ; the fishermen of that section of the country know 
better than the hon. gentleman that a very large portion 
of the population of the Maritime Provinces is largely en- 
gaged in fishing, and another large portion engaged in 
lumbering. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. And they have all the salt 
free now. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I know they have salt free, but the 
hon. gentleman put forward the question of salt, and I 
assume that he referred to that as he did to the question of 
the lumbermen being benefited by the first clause of that 
Bill. As to the advantages lumbermen get under that Bill,) 
I do not think it has anything to do with the duty on flour 
and provisions that are used by men engaged in the lumber 
business, When I speak of the lumber interest | do not 
aliude only to the men who carry vn business in the woods, 
but I allude to the laboring classes that form so necessary 
a part of the lumber business, forming forty to one of the 
class the hon, gentleman refers to, the lumbermen proper. 
Now, I think it is pursuing a course to be regretted to leave 
out all these items and also the item of coal; and [ think 
it is pursuing a course not to the advantage of the country. 
The hon. gentleman speaks of the advantages that have 
been given to Ontario by the admission of hard coal free. 
Why should a special portion of this country be selected 
for special advantages under this Bill? Why should New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, and a considerable 
portion of Nova Scotia too, be left out of the advantages 
which free coal would give them? If there is a loss of 
duty amounting to nearly half a million, by the act 
of the Government, in the admission of anthracite 
coal free for the benefit of Ontario, why should not 
the Maritime Provinces participate in those benefits, 
by taking the duty off soft coal? My hon. friend 
will say it would tend to discourage the miners of Nova 
Scotia. Sir, | was speaking to the manager of one of the 
leading mines in Nova Scotia the other day, the Spring 
Hill mine, and I asked his opinion about the effect of free 
coal. He said he would be glad to see coal free, he wanted 
no advantage from it ; and he p»inted out to me why, and his 
explanation was perfectly satisiactory. I can see no reason 
whatever why our people should be subjected to the disad- 
vantages which result trom the treatment which they have 
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received by the preferences given, as shown in the instance 
the hon. gentleman has referred to in the case of Ontario 


| the important articles which we do not import from the 


United States, thatis to say, animals of all kinds, hay, straw, 


and free coal. Now, this treatment has been going 09 quite | potaioes, peas and beans, barley, rye, oats, buskwheat, oat- 


long enough. I recollect the subject was brought four 
yoars .ago before the then Finance Minister, the present 
Governor of New Brunswick, and an intimation was 
given very like a half promise that the duty would be taken 
off cornmeal, and I dare say some hon, gentlemen will 
_ recollect it. Now, ifthe hon, gentleman takes out of this 

list of statutory articles which they propose to make 
free, omits from it corn and tho produce of corn, 
wheat and the produce of wheat, and barley and the pro- 
duce of barley, if the American adopt the Mills’ Bill 
and put them in, he precludes this country from getting 
the advantages of the powors that these very yontle- 
men would have the right to exercise under the law 
now, if these things were included. The hoa, gentleman 
speaks as if we were to follow the United States alone, 
Why should they only follow the United States? Why 
should they only follow the Mills’ Bill? The hon, gentle- 
man says that it the United States make a certain article 
free, it is for the interest of Canada that that article should 
be made free also, that they may come, Session after Ses- 
sion, and take powers to make it free. Why do they not 
take powers now and reserve to themselves the right only 
to accept such articles as are in tho interest of Canada— 
and this House would not hesitate to give them the power. 
Thatis, in my opinion, the course these hon. gentlemen 
should pursue, and not pursue that which is evidently their 
determination, refuse to let the food of the people come in 
free. 1t is time this legislation for localities was done away 
with. I would remind my hon. friead that it has been 
stated in the press of the United States that there should 
be a clause—I do not know whether it should be put in the 
Mills’ Bill or whether in a separate Bill, because there is a 
separate’ Bill talked of—there should be a clause putin one 
of these Bills that the free list which it is proposed largoly 
to extead by that or some other Bill,shall not apply to Canada 
orany Country that has certain stipulations against the Uni- 
ted States which Canada hasto-day. Now, Sir, one of these is 
fish, and [ would like to know if my hon. friend is deter 
_ mined to impose upon the fishermen of our country the 
exclusion of fresh fish from the markets of the United States ? 
—for that is what that Bill would mean, if there is any- 
thing in the statements of the American press. I need not 
tell my hon. friend that it would mean hundreds of thousands 
of dollars cut of the pockets of the fishermen of the Province 
of which I have the honor to represent one county. Itisa 
very. serious position in which to place the fishermen of our 
country, in the future, in carrying on their business. I need 
not tell this House, because a dozen men in this House 
already know it, that to some counties in the northern por- 
tion of New Brunswick, and especially the one I represent, 
the free markets of the United States for fresh fish are of 
the greatest importance, and are, perhaps, the source ot 
the living of a large number of people during the winter 
season in catching fresh fish and sending them through to 
the United States. But I very much fear, from the tone ot 
the press of the United States, and what is said in relation 
to the treatment Canada has given them, that we may find 
ourselves excluded in the article cf fresh fish from the 
markets of the United States, and I would very much 
regret it. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I have no doubt the Finance 
Minister is correct.when he said that the changes proposed 
by. the American tariff Bill were more with refereace to 
their own interests than to the interest of Canada. But be 
that.as it may, I think it would not be wise for us to close 
the doors against any proposal looking to the enlargement 
of.the free list between the two countries. Now, the list 
which is proposed by the present. resolution omits some of 
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meal, buckwheat, flour, cheese, gypsum, timber, and lumber 
of all kinds, manutactared wholiy orin part, including clap - 
boards and wood pulp. Now, it must be remembered that 
we do not import any of these articles from the United 
States at the present moment; therefore putting them on 
this list is merely with the object of conveying to the 
country the idea that we are going to be very generous in 
making an offer to the United States for the free admission 
into our country of certain articles when these articles 
are placel on the free list of the United States, 
The omission uf coal and wheat from tho free jist may, it 
appears to me, prevent our having the advantage of the 
Wills’ Bill, provided it passes, The hon. gentleman drew 
attention to the fact that last year we paid, as he said, 
although I see it is corrected in his revised speech, 
$1,800,000 on lumber shipped to the United States. If they 
place that on the free list and other articles which are on 
the free list at present they should also place coal, which 
the hon, gentleman says they propose doing, and we should 
place certain articles, not coal or wheat, on the free list, 
then I am afraid it might prevent their allowing that clause 
to go into operation, They might say that unless you admit 
all those articles free, including coal, coke, wheat and bread- 
staffs of all kinds, we willnotadmit lumber and other articles 
which it is to the iaterest of this country should beadmitted 
free into the United States. It would, therefore, be wise for 
the Governinent to take power, whether they exercise it or 
not, to be able under certain circumstances that may arise, 
when the Government may bo able to dispense with the 
revenue which they at present derive from the importation 
of coal and which | admit is a large item—if the Americans 
should place coal and other articles on the free list the 
Government would be able to deal with the matter, if they 
saw their way clear todoso, If they put it out of their 
power to deal with it and the Americans pass that Bill 
enabling lumber and other articles to go in free to the 
United States, I say they may naturally turn round and 
say: We are not going to give you what you offer unless 
you place all those articles on the free list in Canada. It is 
in that the Finance Minister would do well to amend his 
proposal and place those articles on the frve list, coal and 
coke and breadstuffs of all kinds, so that they may be able 
to deal with tae matter it occasion should arise by the 
Americans placing them on the free list, otherwise those 
interests in which we are concerned in the proposal now 
before Congress might lose the benefit of free admission of 
articles into the Unitod States. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to ask the Minister of Finance 
if it is his intention to include flooring and siding in mant- 
factured lumber. ; 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, 
in whole or in part, 

Mr. WATSON. You specified clap-boarding. I regret 
that the Finance Minister has not seen fit to place on the 
free list the two articles which some of the members for 
Nova Scotia are afraid uniess they are placed on the free 
list will not be admitted into the United States free. As 
representing a country that might be supposed to be pro- 
tected by the duty on wheat, 1 say that Manitoba regrets 
as well as New Bruuswick does that the duty has not been 
tuken off wheat, The Americans are now comirg into the 
North-West to buy our hard wheat, which has brought 10 
vents more per bushel in Dakota this year than in Mani- 
toba. in fact they have sought that wheat in large quan- 
tities, notwithstanding the duties, and about 100,000 bashels 
have been shipped to the United States for seed, with a 
view to improving the quality of wheat grown there, It is 
well known that the area for producing hard wheat is 
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rapidly diminishing, and I beliove it would be to the inter- 
ests of Manitoba to place wheat on the free list. A duty on 
wheat is no protection to any farmer in the Dominion, it 
simply prevents their selling wheat in the best market 
available. I also wish to draw the attention of the 
committee to the duty on coal. I believe if the 
duty were removed from coal a large part of the North 
Western States would be supplied with soft coal from mines 
in the North-West. There has been a large shipment 
of anthracite coal from Banff mine to California, some 
10,000 tons having been shipped already. If we had unre. 
stricted reciprocity alarge portion of the North-Western 
States would be supplied from our North-West coal ficlds, 
aud if coal were placed on that list we might hope to have 
unrestricted trade. Another article from which the duty 
should be removed is potatoes. ‘here have been a hundred 
carloads of potatoes sent to St. Paul and Chicago during tho 
present season, and some also to St. Louis. It was my 
intention to have addressed the House on the question of 
unrestricted trade, but I am able to say that so far as Mani- 
toba is concerned we have nothing to protect and no benefit 
can be obtained by us from a protective tariff. Weare in a 
position todefy the competition of the world in natural pro- 
ducts. Of manufactures we have very little indeed, and we do 
not wish to have them protected to the injury of the develop. 
ment of our agricultural resourcer. Manitoba would bail with 
pleasure the adoption of such a policy as has been introduced 
by the hon. member for South Oxtord (Sir Richard Cart 
wright). We grow the best wheat, we have the largest 
number of acres in natural products, and if we had f co 
intercourse with the United States, the North West would 
prosper more than it has in the past. I hope that agricul- 
tural products and agricultural implements will be placed 
on the free list ere long. Itis as important for a tarmer 
to obtain cheap implements as it is to protect him in any- 
thing for him to grow. The duties paid on certain articles 
are imposed in the interests of two or three constituencies 
in Canada. The duty on fruit, which has been referred to, 
benefits only two or three constituencies. Coal in a like 
manner. Hon. gentlemen from the east have explained 
to me that if coal was placed on the free list they would be 
in a better position than at present. It is unnatural for 
coal to reach further west than Ottawa. Not a ton of coal 
from Nova Scotia goes as far west as Toronto. Ifthe 
Government propose to operate a railway in the interests 
of the coal miners of Nova Scotia and carry coal free to 
them, but at the cost of the people at large, it may be done, 
This policy of free trade should be ratified, and ratified in 
the very near future. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, The hon, gentleman seems 
entirely to misapprehend the scope of this measure, It is 
not to place anything on the free list. We have not power 
to put anything on the free list in the manner to which the 
hon, gentleman has referred, coal or wheat or breadstuffs 
entering the United States. It isthe other way, All this 
does is to enable us, in case of legislation in the United 
States making the articles free, to piace them on our free 
list by an Act. The hon. gentleman must not forget, and 
the hon, member for Halitax (Mr. Jones) must not forget, 
that we have had coal on the statutory offer since 1879. 
The United States have not placed it on their free list. 
There are only two tariff measures now before Congress 
and neither the Mills nor the Randail Bill has any reference 
to coal, corn, wheat, flour or meal. 


Mr, DAVIES (P. E.1.). Does the hon. gentleman say 
Indian meal is not in the Mills’ Bill ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I say it is not, and while we 
have had it on our statutory offer since 1879, as well as coal, 
coke, and meal, and grain, and flour, and potatoes, not one of 
those articles are in either of the Bills that are before the 


United States Congress, It has been shown that putting 
Mr. Watson. 


those in the statutory offer has not accomplished anything 
at all, We have tried that and it bas failed. In factI | 
am inclined to think it has had a very contrary effect. I 
am inclined to think that putting coal on our statutory | 
offer lexds them to the conclusion that it isa great advan- 
tage to us to have coal free, and that rather prevents its 

being put on the free list in the United States. The same 
thing may be raid of wheat and those other articles. I 
am just as anxious as the hon. gentleman is to see them in- 

clude potatocs and I hope their Bill may be still amended be. 

fore it becomes law as to include potatoes, and therefore lam > 
anxious we should be in a position to take advantage of it, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Do you wish them to include 
coal and wheat? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I have not said that. I said 
we have. had it in the statutory offer since 1879 and neither 
the Mills’ Bill nor the Randall Bill now before Congress 
propose to make those articles free, j 


Mr. MITCHELL. The hon. gentleman has told us two 
or three times tonight that those aiticles were on the 
statutory offer since 1879, Knowing as he does the hostility 
to anything jike free trade in the United States during that 
time, he has taken good care not to tell the House what I 
believe to be, is the change of sentiment, and what others 
believe to be the change of sentiment in the United States, 
in the direction of free trade. Notwithstanding the arguments 
that are made to the contrary, I believe that the free trade 
sentiment is making its way in the United States, and in view 
of that fact it is now proposed that we should take off some 
of the most important items, such as coal and wheat, from 
the statutory offer. I think the present time is the best 
chance for our offer being accepted. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It seems to me that 
the hon. gentleman is naturally enough in a difficulty. He 
and his colleagues have brought things to such a pass here, 
that we are now, according to his own statement, face to 
faco with a considerable difficulty, I understand that the 
real reason for taking those off is, as he almost admitted, 
that he cannot dispense with the revenue he receives from 
them. a 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I would not like to 
Without having means to provide for it. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I am aware that the 
hon. gentleman by the mode in which they have conducted 
the public affairs of this country have brought us to the 
30ndition in spite of the enormous taxation that weare face 
to face with a deficit. Under those circumstances, with a 
known deficit of about a million on the next year, he does 
not like to face another deficit, of as far as 1 can judge, a 
million and a quarter of dollars, if those articles should be 
placed on the free list. 1 think that the hon. gentleman is 
playing with edged tools, I have no doubt that when his 
proposition comes to be knowa and discussed, as it will in 
a short time bo known and dircussed in the United States 
Congress, that very much the conclusion will be drawn that 
has already been drawn and that is that he is carefully elim- | 
inating a number of articles which the United Sates might 
export to us in considerable quantities, and take from us in 
return other articles we desire to make free. As my hon. 
friend beside me (Mr. Mitchell) very properly says there 
was no disposition during the last nine years on the part of 
the then American Government to relax their highly pro- 
tective system, but it does seem very expedient to us, to say 
the least of it, that now that thereis good ground to believe 
that their opinions are altering, that these articles should be 
left on the tree list, The hon. gentleman very materially 
reduces the scope of the articles which he had formerly 
proposed to make free, and 1 am bound to admit that there 
is force in the objection he took as to the probable loss of 
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revenue. I think that he will find that the action he ia! 
now taking will be apt to be construed to our disadvantage 
and that it will prevent a number of articles which wou'd 
be greatly to our advantage to put on the free list in the 
United States, from being put there. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I do not think it is possible 
that can arise. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I think the hon. gen- 
tleman will find that. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I would consider it a serious 
question if I couid take that view. Ido not think it is 
possible that any person in Congress can object to the elimi- 
nation of those articles, How can they take objection 
when they have refused to accept it for nine years, and 
when they find that in a number of articles they propose 
in their Bill to make free we immediately take power for 
the Governor in Council, the moment their Act becomes 
law, to make those articles free also? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, It is just as my hon. 
friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) pointed out, We sell the 
Americans no Indian corn, as the hon. gentleman well 
knows. I do not suppose we send a bushel except for the 
purpose of seed to the United States. On the other hand, 
everybody knows that but for our arbitrary tariff restric- 
tion we would import considerable quantities of corn from 
the United States, Then, asthe hon. gentleman knows, 
too, we want to get our barley in there free. I think there 
is great force in the objection made by my hon. friend from 
Bothwell (Mr. Mills), that in striking out such an article as 
grain we may possibly prevent the Americans from admit- 
ting such articles as barley free. 


Mr. WATSON. [ finally comprehend the question and | 
have this to say, that I believe the Government ought to 
place such articles on the free list as would induce the Am- 
ericans to give us reciprocal trade in certain lines. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The offer had no such effect. 
We have had it there since 1879. 


Mr. WATSON, It is only now we could reap advantage 
from that. As far as we are concerned in the West wa had 
nothing to trade with the Americans, but we find now that 
notwithstanding the duty they are seeking our potatoes 
and wheat to-day, and we wish to have those articles they 
are seeking in the American market placed on the free list 
if possible. I know that the Minister has not power now, 
but I wish he would take power to put them on the list, 
and the American people who are legislating now in the 
interest of the American citizsns would, I am sure, ask 
power to place them on the free list also. I maintain that 
the Canadian agriculturist is handicapped by this policy. 
He has to pay more for his farm implements and he gets 
less for his farm products than he did before. It has been 
stated in this House that the farmer does not pay more 
for his implements than he did before, I know from 
my knowledge of facts and from my own experience 
that the Canadian farmer has got to pay a little more than 
the extra duty on implements, and more than that again io 
Manitoba, because the excessive freights charged on imple- 
ments going into that country makes up the difference for 
the duty. I wirh to see the agriculturist legislated for now, 
and I say legislation has not been in his interest, although 
that has been contradicted in this House by members, and 
by members from the North-West too. [ hold that the 
farmer of the North-West, who should be encouraged by this 
Government in settling that country, is handicapped as 
compared with the American farmer of to-day. A farmer | 
in Dakota can bay his implements 35 per cent, less than a 
farmer can in Manitoba, and in some instances it is more 
than 35 per cent. less, because of the excessive freight to 
Manitoba, If time would admit I could give you the list of 
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necessaries a farmer requires to settle on a farm in Manitoba, 
and what he requires to settle on the same farm in Dakota; 
The balance is in favor of the American farmer by $270, 
That is the cost of the goods taken from actual figures paid 
in 1887, 


Mr, FISHER. IfI understand the hon, Finance Minister, 
he has taken off certain things which are in the old stand- 
ing offer, because he does not find them either in the 
Mills’ Bill or in the other tariff Bill before the United 
States Congress; but I find, notwithstanding this, that 
there area lotof things in this offer which are not in the 
Mills’ Bill. The hon, Minister mentioned potatoes as one 
article which he hoped to see introduced into that Bill be- 
fore its passago through Congress, and therefore he left po- 
tstoes in this standing coffer. D» T understand him then 
to build a hope that what articles he has in this standing 
offer will be placed in the Mills’ Bill before it becomes law, 
and that we shall have that opportunity to have all these 
articles free? I did not understand him to say that much, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. 


Mr. FISHER. Then, I ask him why he has taken some 
articles off, and left some on which are in the same position, 
I would like him to say why he has left on animals, for 
instance, which he does not hope to have introduced into 
that Bill, and taken offsuch things s wheat, Indian corn, flour, 
Indian meal or meal of any other grain, lard, tallow, salt 
meats and smoked, some of which are still left on the free 
list by the Order in Council lately passed by the Govern- 
ment? The hon. Minister has not explained his reason for 
picking and choosing between these things at all, and I do 
not see why he should have taken from this standing offer 
these particular things. Does he intend it to operate 
against particular classes in this country, who might enjoy 
the freedom of the things which are put on the free list ? I 
cannot understand any other reason for his having omitted 
these articles, I sympathise with the hon. member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) who has called attention to 
the fact that Indian corn and meal and meal of other grains 
are removed from the chance of being put on the free 
list. Not only are the fishormen and lumbermen 
interested in these articles, but a large portion of 
our farming population as well, The hon. Minister 
knows perfectly well that Indian corn is not grown in 
this country to any extent, and we cannot raise it as 
cheaply as it is raised in the Western States, The farming 
community, especially in Ontario and Quebec, buy these 
grains from the Americans for fattening their cattle, which 
they export and make a profit on. Therefore the duty 
imposed on corn is a detriment to them, making their meat 
dear, and putting them at a disadvantage in competing with 
the Americans in the English market, This is only one 
article, and I think others would come under the same 
reasoning. I was surprised to find the hon, Minister so candid 
as to say that he based this legislation on the legislation 
which was taking place at Washington. Ho did not say it 
in sO many words, but he practically acknowledged that he 
is regulating our tariff by the action of the American Con- 
gress. Yet it was only a few days ago that his followers 
called us disloyal, and applied almost every opprobrious 
epithet to us, because they said we proposed to give 
the Amorican Congress some power over our tariff. If 
it is so disloyal and wrong on our part, how is_it possible 
that it is right in the Finance Minister of Canada to make 
this proposition? Isay the hon. Minister and his col- 
leagues are driven to it by the tortuous and varying policy 
which they have adopted towards the United States. While 
at one time, as they did in 1878, they try to threaten the 
United States into reciprocity, at another time they try to 
coax them into it to such an extent as they are willing to 
go, but will not accept anything except what they are will- 
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ing to give. But just now the hon. Finance Minister stated 
that he was going to take some of those things from the 
standing offer so as to intimidate the United States, I 
understood he went to try and force them to give us a 
chance of getting some of our articles free into that coun- 
try. I think the Government’s experience in the past in 
trying to intimidate the United States ehould show the 
hon. gentleman that he is not likely to succeed to-day, and 
I do not imagine that the United States are going to be in 
fluenced by his action in this matter. But so far, I have 
not had any sort of information from the hon. Finance 
Minister as to the reason he has taken these particular 
articles out of the standing offer, while he has left others 
which are exactly in the same category. If he does not 
explain that, we can only suppose that he has boen entirely 
arbitrary in his selection. 


Mr. PLATT. I wish to draw the attention of the hon, 
Minister of Finance toa matter of considerable and conti- 
nually growing importance, with reference to the admis- 
sion of certain classes of corn into this country free of daty. 
It is well known that the syatem known among farmers as 
ensillage, or green feeding of cattle, is carried on in many 
parts of Western Ontario as well as in the section I repre- 
sent. It is produced from green corn, which is taken from 
the green stalk, This corn is grown from a seed which 
does not ripen in Czvnada, and which the farmers have to 
import, That seed is imported every year in large quan- 
tities, and the dairymen avd farmers of the country would 
consider it a very great advantage to be allowed to import 
that kind cf corn free. In the county J represent it is a 
new business, but last year some 200 bushels were imported 
for such purposes, and this year lam informed by the 
dsirymen 600 bushels will be imported for seeding pur- 
poses, and the success of the dairymen in carrying on that 
system will depend on the cheapness at which they can obtain 
that food. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. BE. I.) I understood the hon. Minister 
in the early part of his speech to emphasise that it has 
been and is now the policy of his party to obtain a treaty 
which would admit as far as possible the products of the 
farm, the sea, tho forest and the mine from the one country 
into the other free cf duty, and he gave us io understand 
that that policy was embodied in the old statutory cffer. 
He has now revised that statutory offer, and has introduced 
a rew one omitting certain articies which by proclamation 
were taken ont of the od statutory offer, and are now 
on the free list; but as my hon. friend behind 
me has remarked, he has omitted a large number 
of articles that were ia the statutory offer and has 
limited the general character of that offer very largely. 
I think the House is eutitled to know at greater length why 
he has done this. The hon. member for Northumberland 
asked a question on the subject of Indian corn and never 
obtained an answer. Why was that included in the old 
statutory offer and omitted in this? If the hon. gentleman 
is desirous that we shuld have reciprocity in the natural 
products, why omit these articles in the statutory offer? I 
hold the eubstance of a letter which the First Minister is 
alleged to have written a year or twoago toa lea iing states. 
maz in the United States. Jt is contained in the letter of 
Mr. J.S, Ritchie, of Acron, Ohio, a gentieman well known in 
Ottawa, addressed to the Washington National Republican, 
and in that letter the First Minister stated what the policy 
of his Government was, Mr. Ritchie says: 

“When the first Morrison Bill was under consideration in Congress I 
received a letter from the Canadian Premier, Sir John A. Macdonald, 
accompanied by a list of all the articles covered by the above mentior ed 
provision (the standing cffer) in her tariff law, and a large number of 
articles not there ecumerated. In that letter ha promised ihat if the 
Morrison Bill passe and included any or all of these articles in its free 
list, or admitted them ata lower rate of duty, Canada would at once 
treat all such articles which were the product of United States in a like 
manner. I gave that letter to Mr, Hewitt, the present mayor of New 
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York, who was then an active member of Mr. Morrison’s committee, | 
and he gave it to Mr. Morrison, who expressed to me great satisfaction _ 
with the proposition contained in it. The letter, I believe, is toy , 
among the papera of the present Ways and Means Committee, andI do 
not doubt that the offer contained in itisas good as theday it was 
made,’’ . 
The hon, gentleman will see that the expression of belief 
that Mr. Ritchie gives utterance to is not well founded, be- 
cause the promise of the First Minister is not kept. A new 
statutory offer is introduced by the hon. gentleman, which, — 
while it is extended to certain articles not mentioned inthe _ 
old offer, deliberately omits a number that are mentioned 
init. If they were omitted for the purpose of revenue, 
that reason is indefensible, because the taxation bears very i} 
heavily on the poorer classes. I woald like to know © 
whether the First Minister has changed his policy or _ 
whether he is prepared: to adhere to the proposition he _ 
made in his letter to Mr. Ritchie. Before the hon. gentle- | 
man asks us to carry this resolution, he should explain 
why the articles in the old offer have been omitted in the 

new one. i 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. If the hon. gentleman will 
read over Hansard, he will find there an answer to all — 
that both he and the hon. member for Brome have said. In 
endeavoring to draw a distinction between a treaty anda 
legislative enactment, I have endeavored to mark the 
difference between a broad comprehensive policy entered 
into by two nations by treaty and a policy of each country 
deciding to adopt in reference to this matter jast wbat-suits 
it own interests. Ifthe hon. gentlemen aro not able to 
appreciate the distinction, I am afraid it is due tomy 
inability to express what I feel upon the-subject, in the 
mode in which I ought to be able to express it. It appears 
to me perfectly plain and simple that a policy which would — 
be a sound, a rational and a judicious pulicy for a country 
to enter into by treaty covering all the natural products of 
the country is one thing, and it is another thing when one 
country declares it will not have a treaty or any reciprocal — 
arrangement whatever, but will from Session to Session be | 
entirely free to act just as itsown interests require. That 
boing the case, I view the position from that standpoint. I 
have never said that I decided to put everything upon 
cur free list that I found the Mills’ Bill made free, 
If the Mills’ Bill or if the action of the United States Con- 
gress makes free an article which I do not consider it to be 
in the interest of Canada to make free, I will not put it in 
this clause. Tho articles put io this clause are put there to 
show what, in the judgment and the Parliament of Canada, — 
we intend to take advantaye of, should they be made free 
on the otber side, | have put articles in this clause that are” 
not in the Mills’ Bill, but Ido not confine myself to the arti-+ 
cles mentioned in that Bill, because there ace other’ articles” 
which, should they be mado free by the legislation of the 
United States, we would like to take advantage of. ‘There 
are other articles that might by treaty be dealt with asa 
matter of deliberate arrangement, but which we would not 
bs prepared at the moment to make free upon the action of 
legislation over which we have no control. Ihope Ihave 
made myself intelligible. I have tried to explain every- 
thing in the fullest and frankest manner possible, and 
i hope hon. gentlemen will consent to review the 
statements [ have made when they see them in print, 
and allow this proposition to pass. 


Mr. McMULUEN. I do not think it is creditable on the 
part of the hon. the Finance Minister, after the criticis a 
and suggestions which have been made by hon. gentlemen 
on this side, to try and lead us from the argument that wi 
have presented. It has been stated that the hon, gentleman 
intends to put potatoes on the free list, no doubt in the 
interests of the Maritime Provinces. But on the other rate 


| 
{ 
} 
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he refuses to put corn on the free list. If there is any 
articles at all shipped from the United States that would be 
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compensated by the free admission of barley to the United 
States, it is the article of corn, The hon. gentleman well 
koows that the farmers cf Canada’ paid $20,000 during last 
year to get their barley into the United States, Now, there 
is not another item that would be more likely to be traded 
of for free admission of barley than corn, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. We bave had barley on our 
statutory offer since 1879, and barley does not appear in the 
Mills’ Bill or the Randall Bill at all, so that we gained 
nothing by that. We have had both corn and bariey on the 
offer and neither one nor the other has been made free. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. Idonot say that barley is on, and 
the hon. the Minister is not going to prevent me from mak- 
ing my argument by saying it is not in the Mills’ Bill. I 
say corn is the only item that we might have to trade off 
in return for barley being admitted into the United States 
free, and the hon, gentleman has not explained why he has 
put potatoes on and left corn off. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, So far as potatoes are con- 
cerned, there was.a greatdoubt us to whether it was in the 
Mills’ Bill. In fact, it wassnpposed at first that itdid include 
potatoes. But it was found subsequently, by the provisions 
of the full.and:complete Bill, that it was considered pota- 
toes would come under the head of vegetables otherwise 
enumerated, and, therefore, potatoes were not included, but 
there is a strong reason to hope that, before that Bill bo. 
comes Jaw, potatoes will be inciuded. We have had corn 
and barley on our statute since i879, and woe have had 
wheat and flour aud other articles, and that bas produced 
no-effect whatever. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Why not continue thom ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The reason, as I have stated, 
is that we propoee to deal with these questions from our 


~ own standpoint entirely. 


Mr. MITCHELL. The hon. gentleman hss over and over 
again stated that he has had these articles on the statutory 
obligations of 1879, but he fails to answer the argument 
which I advanced against that, and which was referred to 
also by the bon. member from Prince Edward Island (Mr. 
Davies), that we know that, after the repeal of the Washiag- 
ton Treaty, a feeling had grown up in the United States, 
arising out of the fishery difficulties, which was hostile to 
any commercial relations between the two countries at all. 
That feeling has existed pretty well for seven or eight years, 
and, although the hon. gentleman had that statutory obli- 
gation thero, the argument which I raise in reply to thet is 
that a change.is coming over the people of the United 
States, that their financial difficulties demand that a very 
large reduction shall take place on the articles coming into 
their country, and, judging by the Mills’ Bill, a very large 
quantity of free goods will be admitted, My hon. frieud 
the’ Finance’ Minister continually refers to the fact that this 
statutory obligation has existed since 1879, but he fails 
altogether to give an explanation why potatoes and coal 
are not in, and why cornmeal and corn are taken out; he 
fails to realise the change which has taken place in the 
sentiment of the people of the United States, and so his 
answer is no answer at all. He is evading the question. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The reason which the hon, 
geutleman would be a reason for repealing the Act alto. 
gether. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Ido not think so, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). He says he does not think 
so; then, why docs he make the change in regard to these 
articles, and put articles there which are altogether con- 
trary to the reason which he has given? He puis potatoes 
thore, though he knows they are not in the Mills’ Bill, with 
the hope, as he says, that at some future period or at some 


time or other the United States Congress will legislate in 
the direction of free trade. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There is good reason to think 
go. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
tho list also. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Idid not say that I would 
put corn on, even if they did. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothweil). 
free trade in natural products. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Isaid, as a whole, 


Mr. MILLS (Botbwoll). But he does not take power 
to deal with this asa whole. He deals with it piecemeal. 
Suppose the United States wore to put the whole of the 
natural products on the free list to-morrow, the hon. geatle- 
man does not take power to deal with that. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It would be vory question- 
able whether you ought to. I have endeavored to explain 
that, asa matter of treaty, covering the whole, I'would ba 
willing to do this, but I never said that this should be done 
by legislation, seeing the power of the Congress of the 
United States to throw our whole financial arrangements 
into confusion by dealing with three or four articles. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has now 
repeated what he has said six or seven times before. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I may have to repeat it five 
or six times yet before the hon, gentleman will understand 
me. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). If the people of the United 
States have reciprocity in natural products, they will not 
enquive whether it is under a treaty or under legislation. 
The effect is the same. 


Mr. BOWELL. It is not the same. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I say it is the same. If that 
advantage is obtained, it is the same to the people of this 
country if it is done under legislation as if it is Cone under 
a treaty. 

Mr. BOWELL. The one is permanent and the other 
is not. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman had better 
stand up when he waots to speak. 


Mr. BOWELL. Iam not talking to you. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). You are interrupting me, 
Mr. BOWELL. Very well, [ beg pardon. Go on. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman says we 
are not to take power to throw the financial affairs of this 
country into confusion. He is not likely todo that with- 
out sufficient reason, and Congress would have the same 
reluctance to throw the financial affairs of the United 
States into confusion. He has not given us any valid rea- 
son for doing what he has done. He proposes to put cer- 
tain articles on the free list which he admits the United 
States have vot yet put on the free list by any Bill which 
is before Congress, and he has taken off some articles that 
are included in that Bill. He says he does not know that 
he would in any case put corn on the free list. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. You have said that a great 
many times. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), 
t) repeat it. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That statement has been ro- 
poated twenty times to-night, and it is one o’clock in the 
morning. 


Then he should put cora on 


Ho said he was in favor of 


Well, it seems to be necessary 
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Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Quite so, but the hon. gentle- 
man might have concluded this debate several hours ago, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Idid my best to do go, but 
the hon. gentleman knows that I could not. 


Mr. MIULS (Bothwell). The people of this country are 
in favor of putting all these articles on the free list. 


Mr. HESSON.. How do you know ? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Does the hon. gentleman mean 
to say that he is opposed to reciprocity in natural pro- 
ducts ? 


Mr. HESSON. Iam, in some of them, certainly. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Then the hon. gentleman has 
been misstating his position this Session, and also in other 
Sessions, because he has voted to put that provision on the 
Statute-book which the Minister of Finance is now propos- 
ing to repeal. In fact the only hon. gentleman who has 
had the courage of his convictions, the only hon. gentle- 
man who has spoken on this subject and has stated what he 
felt, is the hon. member for Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien), who 
says he does not believe reciprocity in natural products 
would be good for this country. Other hon, gentlemen are 
acting as if they were in favor of that reciprocity, but they 
are simply pretending that they are. The Finance Minister 
has been on each side of this question several times during 
this Session, 


Mr. MULOCK. [t may be that the law is as the 
Finance Minister says, Iam not going to enter into any 
controversy with regard to that, but I hope the Finance 
Minister will not be offended if I ask the Minister of Jas 
tice to give us an assurance on that point. The Customs 
Act of 1879, section 6, declares that the articles mentioned 
shall be admitted into Canada free of duty whenever a pro- 
clamation issues. Now it is purposed to repeal the procla- 
mation under that clause. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, not the proclamation. 


Mr. MULOCK. No, but to repeal the clause on which 
the proclamation rests, and it is said that the repeal of the 
clause will not affect the proclamation. I do not propose 
to argue that point, but that is a question on which I would 
like the assurance of the Ministor of Justice, for whilst that 
may be law, it is possibic there is a doubt. There are cer- 
tain orders that the Governor in Council can repeal, and 
others that he cannot repeal. A proclamation standing 
under that clause, resting upon the clause in question, I 
take it, is not repealable by the Governor in Council, but 
if you repeal the clause and leave the Order in Council 
standing, it may be that the Order in Council may be 
repealable under some other provision of the law. Now, 
I would ask the Minister of Justice whether it is quite clear 
in his mind that the proclamation under which green 
fruits, and fruit trees, and so on, articles that are not 
now to be renamed in the substituted clause,—whether it 
is perfectly clear to his mind that that proclamation cannot 
be repealable by any other than an Act of Parliament? 


Mr. THOMPSON. I understand the position to be this: 
These articles had a duty imposed on them by statute, and 
by the same authority, that is, by a statute of this Parlia- 
ment, power was given to the Governor in Council to make 
what was practically an enactment upon that subject for 
the repeal of these duties. Now, in pursuance of the powers 
given ip section 9, the Order in Council was issued, and the 
proclamation went forth effecting a repeal of the duties 
which were imposed upon green fruits, and upon certain 
seeds, plants and shrubs. My view is that from that 
moment the enactment imposing the duty upon these 
articles was repeuled and cannot be re-enacted except by 
this Parliament. 

Sir Cuanues TupPEs, 


Mr. GILLMOR, I regret to discover that the Govern- 
ment are not disposed to place corn upon that statutory 
offer, becanse it has not been responded to in the United 
States. It is very important to New Brunswick and to my 
own constituency that corn and corr-meal sbould be 
admitted free of duty, and during the campaign of the late 
general election, there was an impression given currency to 
by my oppenents that that small grievance was going to 
be redressed. I regret to discover that the Government 
are not so ready to put corn on the free list, even if 
the States do take duty off corn. I have not heard the 
Finance Mivister say yet that he would respond to that, 
that he would meet the United States with regard to 
the duty on corn and cornmeal. I wish he had left it, 
at least, on the statutory offer instead of removing it. L 
understand his position is that Government are going to 
exercise their own jadgment as to how far they can accept 
reciprocity, as long as it is not general, and there is 
some force in the remarks of the hor, gentleman, But I 
do think that the duty on corn and cornmeal, even if it is 
kept on flour, ought to be removed, because you do not pro- 
tect any industry that is now producing corn in Canada to 
avy extent. I understand that there are two or three 
counties in Ontario that produce corn, but it is not exported 
at all from the Maritime Provinces, and we import a large 
quantity of corn and cornmeal. It is a matter that largely 
affects the poorer classes. While much of it may be used 
to feed horses and cattle, a very considerable quantity 
is also used by the poorer classes of the people. 
I think you might well have left the moderate 
duty in your statutory offer. Ido not think the people are 
going to have this duty removed from corn and meal quite 
as soon as they were led to expect by my opponents during 
the last campaign. If you would keep iton meal and allow 
corn to come in free, you would encourage our grist mills. 
Many of the grist mills you had before are now abandoned, 
but if you allowed corn to come in free, you would 
encourage the manufacture of grain into meal. The hon. 
Minister, who is a Jeading man in the Maritime Provinces, 
has intimated or hinted that he does not know whether he 
would meet tue Americans half way, but in the interests of 
the peop'o of that section of the country I would be very 
glad if Le could meet their wishes in this respect, 


Mr. MITCHELL. In relation to the duty on corn, I pre- 
sume one of the objections the Minister has to its removal 
is the loss of duty. Now, Ido not think the loss of duty 
w ould be so much as the hon, gentleman imagines, because 
[ do not suppose any one would ask that the duty should be 
taken off corn that is used in the country for distilling pur- 
poses. What we ask is that it should be taken off corn 
when it enters into the consumption of the people and for 
the use of stock. 


Mr, FISHER. The Finance Minister said a little 
while ago that he had over and over again answered the 
question which the member for Prince Edward Island had 
put to him. It is true that he has told us that he believes it 
is in the interests of the country to keep corn off the 
st atutory offer in the future. Now,1 would like to know 
why the Government think it to be in the in- 
terest of the country to do so. I would like to know 
whether it is that they believe that this is an industry 
which requires protection, or whethcr they believe it isa 
fair subject for taxation, or whether there is some particular 
interest to be conserved of which the Finance Minister has 
given us no inkling whatever. I have no obj ction to the 
Government taking the power to put upon the statutory 
offer such things as they think in the interests of Canada, 
but I want to know why they think it is in the interest of 
Canada that corn should no’ be put in such an offer. When 
the hon, member for Bothwell intimated that perhaps the 
Minister would not put corn upon the free list, even if the 
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Mills Bill did contain it, and that he means to keep it for the 
sake of the duty, the hon. Minister did not say anything to 
the contrary. I think he is going back on his own statements 
that he wants to go as far as he can in the way of reciprocity 
in natural product, 


Mr. HESSON. I confess that I cannot understand the 
hon. gentleman’s reasoning. He has endeavored to make it 
appear that the exporters of barley from this country do 
not pay the duty, and that if the Americans took the duty 
off we would get a higher price for barley. Now, if it will 
work in one instance, why would it not work in another? 
If the exporter pays the duty in the case of barley, may it 
not be possible that he will pay the duty on corn and corn- 
meal? Did it ever occur to the hon. gentleman in that 
way? 

-Mr. FISHER. What do you think yourself? 


Mr. HESSON. I have my opinion, and you may study 
the question out for yourself. But you will see how difficult 
it is to convince gentlemen who think that we must pay the 
duty in both instances. It is merely impossible, if we ex- 
port barley, to pay that duty. Why, then, may not the 
Americans, in the export of cornmeal, be presumed to pay 
the duty ? ‘They do not produce barley and we do not pro- 
duce corn. They require our barley and we require their corn. 
It is perfectly clear that we do not pay in both instances. 
I know hon. gentlemen opposite always endeavor to prove 
that on sending products into the American market our 
farmers pay the duty. It cannot be a reasonable or a 
logical conclusion to suppose that the people will believe 
that if this is true in one instance it is not also true in the 
other instance, I am not in favor of the Government 
taking into consideration the propriety of taking the duty 
off grain or flour. Jt would be a most unwise course, and 
in the interests of my constituents I will never consent to 
the removal of the duty from wheat, oats, flour or meal and 
a great many other articles I could enumerate. Our mar- 
ket in Canada is better than that of the United States for 
all these articles, and our market has been better since the 
duty was imposed, That is perfectly certain, and our far- 
mers and business men realise the fact, and while we export 
our surplus to the old country the United States is not our 
best market for the articles indicated, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I do not want to be guilty of 
any discourtesy to the hon. gentleman, but I may say that 
I see no object in placing corn in the statutory offer. We 
have no desire to induce the United States to legislate so 
as to place corn on the free list. We have no object in 
doing so, We do not send any corn to the United States. 
Whenever it is the policy of Parliament to make corn free, 
then we can make it free, bul there is n> object in placing 
it in this offer. 


Mr. FISHER. By parity of reasoning the United States 
might decline to put barley on the free list. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I will say at once that the 
United States will place barley on the free list the moment 
they come to the conclusion that it is in the interests of 
their people to do so, and when they do that we shall be in 
@ position to make barley free also. 


‘Mr. FISHER. If the Americans do so for their advan- 
tage they do not care whether it is put on the free list or 
not. Under these circumstances it is no object to us to give 
power to the Government to put it on the free list, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Do I understand the Minister of 
Finance to state that it is not in the interests of the people, 
particularly the poorer classes, to put corn on the froe list ; 
because that. is the only inference I can draw from the 
objection of the hon, gentleman to placing corn in the statu- 
tory offer? If he takes that position we have a distinct 
issue, and one the country can understand, What I con- 


tend in regard to corn is this : It is a food consumed by the 
poorest classes, and it is grown in only two counties in 
Western Canada to any moderate extent. 


An hon, MEMBER. Half a dozen counties. 


Mr. MITCHELL, It is only raised to any extent 
in about two counties. When we do not raise an 
article that enters into the food of the poorest class of the 
population, when it is used by the farmers for food and by 
the lumbermen and teamsters to feed their horses, it 
cught not to be taxed. The hon, gentleman says it is not 
in the interests of Canada, 


Sir. CHARLES TUPPER, I did not say that. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I put the question: Did I understand 
you to say that it is not in the interest of Canada ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Whenover Parliament de- 
cides. 


Mr. MITCHELL. When the Government of the day 
which controls Parliament decides, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No; Parliament which con- 
trols the Government. 


Mr. MITCHELL. We hold the reins, but you show us 
the way to go according to the oldsong. I contend that 
the hon. gentleman by his acts, if not by his words, decides 
that it is pot in the interest of Canada to place corn on the 
free list. If there is ons single article discussed that should 
be on the free list it is corn. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I think my hon. friend had 
better make a clean breast of it before he sits down, and 
tell the House why the Government of which he was a 
member placed a duty on corn and cornmeal, which they 
kept on all the time he was a member of the Government, 


Mr. MITCHELL. It is not necessary for the hon, 
gentleman to apply to one of the minor members of the 
Cabinet, as Sir Hugh Allan styled us, in the celebrated case 
which the hon. gentleman knows something about. 


Mr. BOWELL. Do you acknowledge that ? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, I have the honesty to acknow- 
ledge that I was a minor member. I do not know, without 
referring to the statute,whether the statement made by the 
hon. gentleman is accurate or not. I certainly did not think 
that the Government maintained the duty all the time I 
was in the Government. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I am willing to accept the fact that 
it was so. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No, it was not so. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Iam willing to accept the fact. It does 
not lie in the mouth of the Finance Minister, who occupied 
a more prominent and important position in that Govern- 
ment, to put such a question before me, which, as the letter 
of Sir Hugh Allan said, was one of the unimportant mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, who was not a person of sufficient im- 
portance to discuss important questions such as those which 
were discussed by the hon, gentleman, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), A3 this is a matter of public 
policy I should like to be certain that I understand the 
statement of the Minister of Finance. I understood he was 
in favor of the free interchange of the ratural products of 
the two countries, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. By treaty. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Then I understood the hon. gen- 
tleman to say that in the event of the American placing all 
those articles on the free Jist he could not say that the Govern- 
ment, so long as he was a member of it, would reciprocate 
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in all those articles, but there might be some to which he 
might take exception. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I endeavored to draw a broad 
distinction between 4 treaty and legislation, between making 
articles free by treaty and by legislation, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), That is an evasion. 


Sir CHARLHS TUPPER, You may call it an evasion, 
I donot. I call it a frank, statesmanhke statement. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon. gentleman is endeavoring 
to take credit elsewhere ior being 1n favor of an exchauge 
of the natural products of the two countries, but he is 
guarding himself all the time with this reservation, that 
unless it comes just in the way to suit himself,—and which 
he says cannot be given,—he is not going to admit the 
natural products of the United States so far as he can con- 
trol it into the Dominion of Canada, although the Congress 
of the United States may express their willingness and may 
pass an Act admitting the products of the Dominion of Can- 
ada into the United States. If that is his position I wish 
the hon. gentleman to distinctly understand that we shall 
know him for the future, because we do not intend to allow 
him to take advantage of both sides of the question, We 
shall know henceforth that although the hon, gentleman is 
expressing his readiness for free exchange of preducts he is 
throwing difficulties in the way. 

Mr. HESSON. I hope the Finance Minister will hold 
the position he has always held in this country of fairness 
and independence, and | do not think that any threat coming 
from the other side of the House wili very likely change 
his views. In reference to the imposition of duty on corn, 
I wish to say that there is another consideratiun besides 
that for the louse. Thatduty has bad the effect of resery- 
ing our market for oats and peas and ihe coarser kinds of 
grain. Hon, gentlemen cannot help seeing the difference 
between a treaty and between an Act of legislation ia this 
House. By atieaty we can say to them: If we take off 
the duty on corn, will you give us an equivalent in another 
direction? If by an Act of legislation we remove the duty 
on corn, it means leaving our market exposed to the Ameri- 
cans and getting nothing ia return. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), It means gotting cheaper 
corn, 

Mr. MULOCK. We could get in our barley. 

Mr. HESSON. The hon. gentleman must take the 
ground that we are uct producing the corn and the corn- 
meal, and the people must pay the duty, 

Mr. MULOCK, Let me ask you one question ? 

Mr. HESSON, I am sure there is nota gontleman in this 
House who dees not understand the position the Minister 
takes on this question, as to our legislation hore and by ene 
stroke this House wiping out the tariff imposed on this 
grain, which we have tell in the interests of the country, 
and which I hope the people of this coantry will main- 
tain, we will not be leaving our markets exposed to be flooded 
froim the other side. By a treaty we can get sometbivg in 
exchange. They muy under a treaty give us their market 
tor free fish if we take the duty off graia, but if you do go 
by an Act of this House you expose the markets of the 
whole coutry simply to gratify gentlemen who will censure 
the Government afterwards for occeding to their wishes, 


Some hon. MEMBERS, Never, 
Mr, HHSSON, I venture to say it is go. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It is really a terrible 
thing to have such a censure pronounced by an old time 
supporter of the Government on the policy of the Govern. 
ment ior the lust ten years, Does not the hon, gentleman 
see that according to bis argument nothing could be more 

Mr, Jones (Halifax), 


absurd than the policy of the Government for the last ten 
years since this offer has been on the Statute-book ? 


Mr. MULOCK. 1 would like to ask the hon. member 
for North Perih (Mr. Hesson) if the United States produce 
anything that can be used in substitution for Canadian 
growa barley, more particularly the best kinds of beard 
barley. 


Mr. HESSON. I think not. 


Mr. MULOCK, Well that answers the question at once 
as to who pays the duty. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Life is too short to settle that 
question now. 


Mr. MULOCK. I know the party on the other side is 
not agreed as to that question of duty. I heard the mem- 
ber for Simcoe (Mr. McCarthy) insinuating and suggesting 
that the Canadian people are paying the duty on goods go- 
ing into the United States. What does the Minister of 
Finance say on that question ? : 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I did not say anything. 


Mr. MULOCK. I remember that in 1578 when the Pre- 
mier was in Opposition he drew a very beautiful picture 
of the Canadian farmer paying the duty on barley. Does 
any one know what was the policy of the Administration 
on the question we are discussing to-night? Why will 
they not admit us into their secrets? A little while ago 
during this very Session, the Premier said that he was not 
going to allow the Americans to pick and choose, and 
they had got to go to the whole hog or none. The Premier 
said that and all his followers said it after him, and the 
Conservative press in Hamilton, Toronto and Montreal, 
all said that the Americans must accept the whole statu- 
tory offer or nothing at all, but they had hardly finished 
their tune when the Premier changed his tune. 


Mr. MITCHELL. He gota telegram from Washington, 


Mr. MULOCK. Yes. I want to ask the Finance Min- 
ister if the policy of the party which he represents is going 
to be changed every day and every hour by some Bill 
that may be introduced into Congress, and are we to be 
imitators of the people of Congress, or are we to consider 
the interests of the people of Canada? If it isin the 
interests of the people of Canada that we should have en- 
larged and freer trade relations with the people of the 
United States in natural products, let us not adopt this 
aarrow policy now proposed, which will, at all events; have 
the effect of preventing the farming community of Canada 
obtaining a free market in the United States for some of 
iheir cereals; more particularly barley. If that is not 
what the Minister is aiming at it is where he is going to 
arrive. He is preventing the American people placing on 
their Statute-book any cifer to Canada. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Ours is to be a sham offer. 


Mr. MULOCK. Yes, it is practically asham offer, and 
there do not appear to be two members on the other side 
who have the same opinions on tho question. ‘The member 
for North Perth (Mr. Hesson) who I suppose is on the 
borders of going into the Cabinet, now says he is against 
placing trees on the free list. If that be the case I hope he 
will vote against the motion, 


Gen. LAURIE, I deeply regret to have heard that the 
Government were not prepared to take into consideration 
al the present time, the free importation of corn. I fully 
realise of course that revenue must be raised, but I ao 
sincerely regret that there is no present indication showing. 
of any desire to put corn on the tree list. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), Vote against it then. 
Gen. LAURIE. With regard to voting; when the time 


for voting comes I shall vote as I think proper. At.the 
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same time the Minister of Finance states that it is a matter 
which rests with Parliament. I wish to say that I ehall be 
most happy to support him in any resolution that he will 
bring forward when he considers Parliament is ready to 
deal with this question. I think the hon. member for 
Queen’s, P.E.I. (Mr. Davies) has expressed the proper 
view in regard to this question. Ido think it isa matter 
of extreme importance to the people living in our Province 
that grain should be placed on the free list. I do not think, 
however, that it is necessary we should have it in those re- 
solutions, because in placing it on those resolutions we would 


ae it on the free list, without any corresponding benefit 
or it. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Not at all. 
Gen. LAURIE. That is my view at all events. 


Mr. BORDEN. I am glad to find my hon. friend from 
Shelburne (General Laurie) has experienced a change of 
heart since 1879. In 1879 we had acolonization committee 
sitting in this House from day today. That hon. gentle- 
man did not hold the responsible position which he now 
holds as a representative of a constituency in this Dominion 
although he held as he does now, a very high military posi. 
tion. Atthat time the committee were endeavoring to 
obtain evidence on which to base a National Policy, and 
before that committee my hon. friend was called asa witness. 
A number of questions were put to him as to the effect of 
a duty on corn and cornmeal on the farming industry of 
the Province of Nova Scotia, and he replied to one and all 
of these questions by saying that the duty on corn- 
meal would not at all be opposed to the interests of 
any class in the Maritime Provinces. I, as a member of the 
committee, pressed him on that point. I said thatas a 
representive of a county in the western part of Nova Scotia. 
I believed that it was very important to the farmers there 
to have this article free for fattening, but he persisted that 
it was not. In fact, he said that a duty would stimulate the 
introduction of coarse grains, which would be quite as good 
for the farmers as corn. Now, Sir, I find that the hon. 
gentleman has changed his mind. Is it because he has 
become a representative of a constituency in Nova Scotia; 
at any rate, [ am glad to find that he has changed his mind, 
and has come to the support of those who have been for 
years endeavoring to induce the Government to take the 
duty off cornmeai. I am glad to find that I, who brought 
this subject last winter to the attention of the hon. Finance 
Minister, who kindly promised to take it into his consider- 
ation, have in the gllant general an able ally, and I have 
no doubt that in the near future we shall be able to secure 
i cay we desire, the removalof the duty from corn- 
meal. 


Gen. LAURIE, The hon. gentleman is rather flogging 
a dead horse. He states that in 1879 I was prepared to 
advocate a duty on cornmeal. I am now speaking of 
taking the duty off corn, and I pointed out that the hon. 
member for Charlotte (Mr. Gillmor) had expressed my 
view, that we might well keep the duty on cornmeal, but 
take the duty off corn, and so encourage the grinding of 
corn in our own country. 


Mr. McMULLEN. The hon. Finance Minister stated it 
was the confirmed policy of both parties in this House to 
favor reciprocity of trade in natural products, We have 
certuin friends in the United States who are fighting 
strongly for more extended trade relations between that 
country and Canada, and I think it is exceedingly un- 
fortunate that at this juncture the hon. Minister of Finance 
should have considered it his duty to give our friends there 
a slap in the face. 
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Mr. MoMULLEN. He is doing it by taking from the 
free list an article that we declared to be free of duty, and 
he is placing us in such a position that we shall not be able 
to reciprocate if they put it on the free list. I think it is 
unfortunate that he is taking this retrograde step at such a 
time, 


Mr. MONCRIEFF,. Without entering into the question 
of the advisability of interchanging the articles produced 
here with those produced in the United States, my view is 
that the present is about the first occasion since this Act of 
ours has been on the Statute-book, that the American Gov- 
ernment have shown any disposition to reciprocate in any 
of these articles, The Americans, in the Bill before Con- 
gress, place anumber of articles on their free list, as to 
which they are willing to reciprocate, and they have left 
out, not accidentally but by design, certain articles that to 
my mind, is equivalent to saying, we do not think it is to 
our interest that those articles should go on the free list; 
and if that is the American view, the passing of this Act is 
simply the withdrawing of the balance of those articles 
which they have said to us they will not reciprocate in, and 
I think itis the true and statesmanlike position for us to 
occupy to leave those articles for the farther consideration 
of Parliament. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). There is no doubt that we 
in the Maritime Provinces are a unit in favor of the removal 
of the duty on corn, and I believe our people are just about 
as anxious to have the duty taken off cornmeal. 


Mr. GILLMOR. I said that. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). But it seems that for the 
purpose of protecting a small number of people in Ontario 
who raise corn, the rest of the Dominion should be saddled 
with that duty, and at the very time proposals are being 
made in the United States in favor of reciprocity, we with- 
draw these items from the standing offer. I have listened 
attentively to the hon. Minister of Finance as to the differ- 
ence between a treaty and legislation; but in regard to 
natural preducts it seems to me that we should maintain 
the same position that we did before, if we expect our 
neighbors to meet us with legislation that may culminate 
in a treaty. But it seems to me that the Government are 
taking the present course, either for the purpose of raising 
a revenue or because it is part of the National Policy that 
reciprocity must be subordinate to it, although the party 
supporting that policy profess to be in favor of reciprocity 
in natural products. 


Mr. HESSON. The hon. gentleman speaks of this duty 
as having been levied in the interest of Ontario. Itmay be 
that the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec expect to 
receive some consideration in this matter. but I would ask 
the hon. gentleman and all the hon. gentlemen from the 
Maritime Provinces to recollect that the House in years 
past voted $150,000 to aid the fishermen, 


Mr. MITCHELL, My hon. friend from Lambton, de- 
serves commendation for the interest he has taken in an 
article in which I have taken some interest. If there is am 
article in which he is deeply interested it is petroleum, and 
I notice that in the Mills’ Bill petroleum is made free. If 
the Government were to take the duty off that article, they 
would confer a great boon on the Maritime Provinces and 
Rastern Canada generally. 


Mr. MONCRIEFF. They would nothave put it in the 
Mills’ Bill, without good cause. 


Mr, FISHER. I would like to endorse the remarks of the 
hon. gentleman for Prince Edward with regard to seed 
corn, and I trust the Finance Minister will take it into his 
favorable consideration. 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That is a new question and [x may state to the committee the explanation of that is 


we will consider it. 
Motion agreed to. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I move that: 


Section 10 of the said Act be hereby repealed and that items 592 and 
781 of schedule © of an Act respecting the duties of Customs, chapter 33 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1886, be repealed, and the following substi- 


tuted in lieu thereof. i : 
692. Coffee, green, except as herein provided. 
781. Tea, except as hereinbefore provided. 


I may state that that change is for the purpose of drop- 
ping out what is now quite surplusage—that is section 10 
of the Act which has entirely lost its force in consequence 
of legislation in the United States. It does not affect any 
change in the tariff. 

Mr. WELDON. While I do not dispute the legal view 
of the Minister of Justice, it seems to me there would be no 
harm in having a provision that the proclamation continue 
in force. My own opinion in looking over the matter care- 
fully, is in accord with the view of the Minister of Justice. 
Still there is some doubt, and it would be better by some 
clause just to leave that proclamation in force. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Are tea and coffee free 
altogether ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, a duty of 10 por cent. on 
tea from the United States remains, but this legislation 
which is surplusago is removed for the purpose of taking 
away what has lost its signifivance, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. In what way does it 
lose its significance ? 


Mr. BOWELL. Having repealed that clause of the law 
which empowers the Government to impose a duty of 10 
per cent. on tea from the United States, it was necessary to 
change the item in the free list which affected coffee and 
tea, and which reads as follows:—“ Tea from the United 
States, 10 per cent. ad valorem.” Then turn to the free list. 
you find that coffee and green tea, as provided by section 
10, 49 Victoria, chapter 33, is free. The proposition is to 
strike out the words “ by section 10, 49 Victoria, chapter 
33. Coffee, green, as hereinbefore provided.” That is except 
as provided by the item to which I first called the attention 
of the committee. That leaves coffee, green, free, except 
when imported indirectly from the United States, and pre- 
cisely the same remark applies to the tea, 781 of the tariff, 
where it reads the same way: ‘Tea, except as provided by 
section 104,” Section 10 is repealed, and in order to avoid 
any difficulty ia the interpretation of these clauses here- 
after, tea is made free except at hereinbefore provided ; 
that is it comes free from all parts of the world, except 
when it comes indirectly through the United States. 


Mr: MITCHELL. DolI understand that coffee or tea 
when imported direct from the place of production are 
free? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Yes. 


Mr. MITCHELL. But if they come from Great Britain, 
France or tho United States, they are subject toa 1) per 
cent, duty. 


Sir CHARLHS TUPPER. No, only when they come 
from the United States. 


Motion agreed to. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved : 


That the excise duty on spirits manufactured from raw or unmalted 
rain used in combination, in such proportions as the Department of 
nland Revenue prescribes, with malted barley taken to the distill-ry in 

bond, shall be the same ag that on spirits manufactured exclusively 
from malted barley. 

“ That when any substitute for methylated spirits is supplied to any 
manufacturer in accordance with section 233 of the Inland Revenue 
Act, the price thereof shall not exceed the actual cost with the addition 
of 15 per cent. 

Mr. FIsHER. 


this: When the Inland Revenue Act was framed only two 
kinds of spirits were made—first from raw grain and 
second from malt. The former were allowed to use up to 
10 per cent. of malt, though in practice the amount barely 
exceeded 4 per cent. This was duty-paid malt. The latter 
used malt entirely and in bond, Hence to put them on a 
footing of equality 2 cents a gallon extra was charged as 
spirit duty as an offset to the malt duty levied on the grain 
distillers. Last year a distillery was started in Halifax, 
which did not come exactly under either of these defini- 
tions, as they proposed to use 15 to 25 per cent. malt and 
the remainder raw grain. Section 130 of the Inland 
Revenue Act established a duty on the raw grain spirits at 
$1.30 a gallon and on the malt spirits at $1.32 a gallon. 
As the distillery at Halifax used a greater percentage of 
malt than was allowed to the raw grain distilleries the rate 
of $1.32 a gallon was established by the Department as the 
duty on the spirits produced there and this duty has 
always been collected and the object of the resolution is 
merely to remove any doubts which may arise as to the’ 
proper duty to be collected on such spirits. There is no 
increase in duty. The duty remains the same, but this 
removes a doubt that might arise in that connection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Why does the hon. gentleman specify 
barley. ‘The spirits made in Ontario are entirely mado 
from Indian corn. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It will not affect that in the 
least. It only removes a doubt arising from the effect of 
the different portions of the grain and malt duties, 

Mr. MULOCK. I thought there was to be no change in 
the duties this year. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There is no change in customs 
duties, but there are two or three in excise. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Are there any changes ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. If my hon. friend will allow 
me to read the resolutions, he will see. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have asked a simple question, and I 
want a Civil answer. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The last thing in my mind 
would be to treat my hon. friend with anything except 
marked courtesy. 

Mr, MITCHELL. I have not had much of that lately 
from you. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I simply thought that, by 
reading the resolution, I might give him the information 
better than I could state it. The first resolution is : 


That the excise duty on spirits manufactured from raw or unmalted 
grain used in combination, in such proportions as the Department of 
Inland Revenue prescribes, with malted barley taken to the distillery in 
bond shall be the same as that on spirits manufactured exclusively from 
malted barley. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
made from potatoes ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It does not affect that at all. 
It does not touch the manufacture from potatoes or from 
corn. 

Mr. MULOCK. Will the Department of Inland Revenue 
issue a general declaration in reference to these prepara- 
tions ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). There does not seem to be any 
statutory provision as to the manufacture of alcohol from 
roots, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That is another question. The 
second resolution is: 


That when any substitute for methylated spirits is supplied to any 
manufacturer in accordance with section 233 of ‘‘ The Inland Reve nue 


What is the provision if it is 
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Act,” the price thereof shall not exceed the actual cost with the addi- 
tion of 15 per cent, 

The explanation of this resolution is that these methylated 
spirits have hitherto been manufactured by the bonded 
manufacturers and the Department of Inland Revenue has 
had suspicion for a lengthened period that these spirits, the 
duty on which is 15 cents a gallon, have been largely used 
for potable and other purposes to which only puro spirits, 
duty $1.30 a gallon, should be applied. It is intended to 
withdraw the privilege of manufacturing the methylated 
spirits from the bonded manufacturers and to place the 
supply under the control of the Department, who will 
supply wood alcohol or wood naphtha to varnish makers 
and others. The 15 per cent. added to the cost is to pay 
for handling and to prevent the loss which would otherwise 
accrue from withdrawing the duty collected on the manu- 
facture of methylated spirits. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Are you going to un- 
dertake the manufacture of alcohol in the Inland Revenue 
Department ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The details will be fully ex- 
plained when my hon, friend the Minister of Inland Revenue 
introduces the Bill. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I hope you will not object to our dis. 
cussing the matter on the Bill. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No, the fullest explanation 
will be given then. The third resolution is: 

That the excise’ duty on cigarettes whether the product of foreign 
or of domestic leaf tobacco, weighing not more than three pounds per 
thousand, shall be 60 cents on every pound; and on those weighing 
more than three pounds per Wound. $1.00 per pound. 

The explanation of this resolution is that the present inland 
revenue duty upon cigarettes is the same as on cut tobacco, 
viz.,20 cents per pound. The duty on cigars is $6 per 
thousand, weighing say 12 pounds to the thousand, or say 
50 cents per pound. The growth of the cigarette business 
has been seriously threatening the cigar revenue, while 
costing much more for stamping, &c, It is proposed to 
raise the duty to 60 cents per pound on ordinary 


cigarettes and to $1 per pound on those weighing more than 
3 pounds per thousand. The customs rate is $2 per pound 
and 25 per cent. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Does that increase the duty on 
cigars ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No; but on cigarettes. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). How much revenue will you 
get out of it? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Nota great deal. 


Mr. MULOCK., Is this to increase the consumption of 
cigars ? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, It will have that effect. The 
4th resolution is: 


That the excise duty on all cigars, whether the product of foreign 
or of domestic raw leaf tobacco, when put up in packages containing 
less than 10 each, shall be $7 per thousand. 


The explanation of that is that the present duty is $6 
per thousand and the extra dollar per thousand is to pay 
for the increased number of stamps used upon the smaller 
packages. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that these resolutions 
take effect from and after the 2nd day of May. 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions reported, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 2.20 a.m. 
( Wednesday). 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WEDNESDAY, 2nd May, 1888. 
The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o’clock. 


PRAYERS. 


BANK ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 
119) toamend the Bank Acts, chapter one hundred and 
twenty of the Revised Statutes. He said: The object of 
the Bill is to make a further slight change in that portion 
of the Act which enables certain producers and manufacturers 
to issue warehouse receipts which will be as security in the 
hands of the persons loaning money upon them. The 
provision of the Bank Act enumerates various 
manufacturers who shail have the right to issue warehouse 
certificates, manufacturers of timber, and various others, 
and I propose to add distillers. I may mention that one 
of the principal reasons for this change is the provision of 
the statute requiring the gauging of spirits, which makes it 
necessary that distillers should carry a very much larger 
stock than they otherwise would do, and it seems reason- 
able that such large concerns should have the right to issue 
warehouse receipts. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


SUPREME AND EXCHEQUER COURT ACTS 
AMENDMENT. 


Mr, THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 
120) to amend the Supreme and Exchequer Court Acts 
chapter one hundred and thirty-five of the Revised Statutes. 
He said : The object of the Bill is simply to enlarge the 
right of appeal in reference to British Columbia and the 
North-West Territories. There is a provision in the present 
Act with reference to appeals from Maritime Provinces, 
giving appeals where the amount is above a certain 
sum, even though the action did not originate in the 
Superior Court. It is desired to extend that provision to 
British Columbia, and to provide some system of appeal in 
reference to the North-West Territories. The provision for 
appeal which I propose to make with reference to the North- 
West Territories, is that by leave of the Supreme Court, or 
of a judge thereof, an appeal may be allowed from the deci- 
sion of the Supreme {Court of the North-West Territories, 
although the matter may not have originated in the 
Superior Court, 
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RIVER ST. LAWRENCE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. DAVIES asked, 1. What is the amount of the 
advances made by the Government to the Harbor Com- 
missioners of Montreal for the Lake St, Peter and River St. 
Lawrence improvements, up to this date? 2. What is the 
total amount of interest on such advances? 3. What part 
of such interest has been repaid by said Commissioners to 
the Government? 4, What was the expenditure of the Har- 
bor Commissioners for the calendar year 1887, apart from 
expenditure on capital account? 5. What was their net 
revenue for same year? 6. Does this expenditure include 
any, and what expenditure, in the harbor of Montreal? 
7. What amount now remains unexpended of the sums 
authorized by the Act to be advanced the Harbor Com- 
missioners for the completion of the Lake St. Peter channel, 
and which amount the Government, in the resolution sub- 
mitted by Sir Charles Tupper, ask for authority to expend ? 
8. What is the estimated amount yet required to complete 
the widening and deepening of the channel in Lake St. Peter 
and the River St. Lawrence ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 1. The amount of theadvances 
made by the Government to the Harbor Commissioners of 
Montreal up to this date is $2,725,504.10, 2. The total 
amount of interest on such advances to the 30th June last 
was $794,028. 3. Allof the interest above referred to has 
been paid. 4, The expenditure of the Harbor Commis- 
sioners for the calendar year 1887, apart from expenditure 
on capital account, was, according to the statements 
made by them to the Government, $327,290. 5. Their net 
revenue for the same year, $289,885, 6. They divide their 
expenditure as follows :—$220,123 as applicable to the 
harbor, and $107,187 as applicable to the channel. 7%. Tho 
amount unexpended of the sums authorised, which the Go- 
vernment asks for authority to expend on the channel, is 
$279,495.90, 8. The Harbor Commissioners estimate 
that it will take the whole of this amount and $20,000 ad- 
ditional to deepen the channel to 274 feet at low water, 
and that to straighten and widen it so as to make it easier 
of navigation, would cost say $200,000 more. 


QUEBEC HARBOR. 


Mr. DAVIES asked, 1. What amount has been ad- 
vanced by the Government to the the Quebec Harbor Com- 
missioners for the purpose of constructing the Lévis Grav- 
ing Dock, up todate? 2. What is the total amount of in- 
terest accrued thereon, and how much, if any, has been 
repaid the Government? 3. What amount has been paid 
towards the sinking fand? 4, What amount has been paid 
out of capital by the Quebec Harbor Commissioners to the 
Government for interest and sinking fund on the bonds de- 
posited with the Finance Minister as security for advances 
made by the Government on account of harbor improve- 
ments ie Quebec and the tidal dock at the mouth of the 
River St. Charles? 5, What amount has been actually paid 
to the Government by the Quebec Harbor Commissioners 
for sinking fund on their bonds ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. 1. The amount advanced by 
the Government to the Quebec Harbor Commissioners for 
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the purpose of constructing the Lévis Graving Docks, up 
to date, is $838,000. 2, The simple interest thereon pay- 
able in advance from 17th December, 1878,to 19th April,1888, 
amounts to $204,454.32, of which no part has been paid. 
3, Nothing has been paid towards the sinking fund on 
such advance, 4. The amount paid out as capital by the 
Quebec Harbor Commissioners to the Government for 
interest and sinking fund, on the bonds deposited by them 
with the Finance Minister as security for advances made 
by the Government on account of harbor improvements in 
Quebec anda tidal dock at the mouth of the River St. 
Charles, is estimated at $493,706.64. 5. The amount 
actually paid out of their revenue by the Quebec Harbor 
Commissioners for sinking fund on the last mentioned 
bonds, is, so far as can be ascertained, $98,621.59. 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION AT CINCINNATI, © 


Mr. LAURIER asked, Is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment that Canada should be represented at the Centennial 
Exposition to be held at Cincinnati, and opened 4th July 
next ? 


Mr. CARLING. It is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to be represented at the Exhibition. 


THE PUBLIC DHBT. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee to-morrow to consider the following 
resolution, namely :— 

That in addition to the sums now remaining unborrowed and nego- 
tiable of the loans authorized by Parliament by any Act heretofore 
passed, the Governor in Council may raise by way of loan such sum or 
sums of money, not to exceed, ia the whole, the sum of $25,000,000, as 
may be required for the purpose of paying the floating indebtedness of 
the Dominion of Canada, and for the carrying on of the Public Works 
authorised by the Parliament of Canada; such sum or sums of money 
to be raised in accordance with and under the provisions of that portion 
of chapter 29 of the Revised Statutes of Canada relating to the public 
debt, and the raising of loans authorised by Parliament, and the sum so 
raised hereunder to form part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
Canada. The rate of interest on any loans raised hereunder not to ex 
ceed four per cent. per annum. 


Motion agreed to. 


RETURNS AND PAPERS. 


Mr. LAURIER. Before the Orders of the Day are called, 
I beg to enquire whether the papers to be placed on the 
Table of the House, with respect to the disallowance of rail. 
way charters in Manitoba, have been printed and will be 
distributed to members before the discussion on the resolu- 
tons is entered upon ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN, We are pressing the print- 
ers to have the papers printed immediately, and no doubt 
they will be distributed without delay. 


Mr. LAURIER. Will the Government alo bring down 
papers with respect to disallowance in British Columbia ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Were they asked at the 
same time? 


Mr, LAURIBR. Not so far as I am aware, but they 
would properly belong to the discussion, 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. We will bring them down 
as well, 


Mr. McMULLEN. Up to the present time 92 orders 
have parsed the House for. returns since we met on 23rd 
February, Only 27 returns have been brought down. The 
Government have intimated their desire to have the business 
of the House closed in about two weeks, and the condition 
of business in the meantime, as evidenced by returns 
brought down, is in such a state that it is impossible for the 
Opposition to discharge their duties efficiently if they are 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER, 


not supplied with the information asked. I moved a reso- 
lution asking for a return of fees paid to counsel in the case 
of the Queen vs. St. Catharines Milling and Lumber Company, 
but the return has not yet been broughtdown. Out of eight 
orders I moved myself only one return has been brought 
down, that in connection with the Strathroy post office, 
Only three returns a week have been submitted, I should 
like to know whether the Government’s intention is to furnish 
the Opposition with the information they have asked, or not? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The returns are being 
brought down as rapidly as they are prepared. Some of 
them require a great. deal of work and they cannot be 
brought down at an earlier period. They are brought down 
each day as they are ready—I do not know whether they 
are three, four or five a week. I know I have brought 
down a number, as other Ministers have done. But the 
hon. gentleman may rest assured that our attention is 
given to this matter, that the returns are brought down as 
rapidly as they are ready, and orders for their immediate 
preparation have been given in the different departments, 
However, if the hon. gentleman will send me a memoran- 
dum of any particular return he requires, I will make 
special enquiry about it, ‘ 

Mr. MoMULLEN, Ishould like the return in the case 
of the Queen vs. St. Catharines Milling and Lumber 
Company; also the correspondence in relation to the 
establishment of a model farm in the North-West. 

Mr. CHAPLEAU,. Ifthe hon. gentleman will send me 
a list I will notify the different departments, because the 
Government are as earnest a8 hon, members in obtaining 
these returns as rapidly as possible, 

Mr. MITCHELL. The hon. member for Wellington 
(Mr. McMullen) is a little unreasonable in the matter. I 
moved for a return three or four years and it took two 
years to bring it down—it was in relation to the Grand 
‘Trunk. The hon, gentleman may get the returns next 
year: he need not hurry. 


THIRD READING, 


Bill (No. 60) to amend chapter twenty-seven of the 
Revised Statutes, respecting the Department of Public 
Printing and Stationery.—(Mr. Chapleau.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions adopted in Committee on Ways and Means 
(May Ist) were read a second time and concurred in. 


CUSTOMS ACT AMENDMENT. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER moved for leave to introduce 
Bill (No. 121) ‘An Act to amend chap. 33 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, respecting the duty of Customs.” — 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


INLAND REVENUE ACT AMENDMENT. 
Mr. COSTIGAN moved for leave to introduce Bill (No, 122) 


“An Act to amend chap, 34 of the Revised Statutes 


respecting Inland Revenue,” 
Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


ADVERTISING COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No. 
108) respecting the advertising of counterfeit money. He 
said: It may be somewhat usefel to the House that I 
should make a short statement explaining the reason for 
introducing this Bill, because it is designed to put an end 
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to what has been a very great evil, and is a growing evil 
in Canada, For some years past persons in the United 
States who are known as “confidence men” have been in 
the practice of obtaining in the Mercantile Agencies lists of 
the names of persons who do business in different parts of 
Canada, and who are supposed to be of somewhat weak 
financial standing, and of addressing to those persons cir- 
culars in which they intimate to them that for very small 
sums of money they will furnish them counterfeit notes, 
either of the Dominion of Canada, or of the United States, 
and they are accustomed to send on the requisite specimens 
of the “ goods,” as they call them, which they are willing 
thus to sell. Those goods which they thus offer are des- 
cribed by various names, Generally thoy aro called “ green 
goods,” or counterfvit notes, and sometimes they are called 
“cigars” and sometimes “ green cigars.” Various other 
cant names of expression are made use of which convey 
plainly enough to the person receiving the circular the in- 
timation that if he sends his money he will get a supply of 
counterfeit notes. Although it bas not been generally known 
that this practice prevails to any very great extent, the fact 
has been ascertained that every week from the city of 
New York thousands of those circulars are sent into Canada. 
The result being, that in many cases persons are induced 
to enter into a correspondence, and the correspondence is 
followed very frequently by personal negotiations on the 
part of our people with those confidence men. The plan 
which is then pursued is this: An applicant for those “green 
goods” so called goes toa place indicated in the circular and 
he is shown, for his inspection, a bundle of notes which are in 
most cases perfectly good and finds that they are of a des- 
cription which can easily pass current. He pays his money 
for the bundle of notes which is supposed to be wrapt up 
in a satchel, to be given to him or to be left at a place where 
he can call for it. He finds, after he has paid his money 
and when he seeks to obtain his parcel or his satchel, that 
rubbish—either sawdust or blank paper—has been inserted 
in the parcel instead of the notes of which he saw samples, 
So «generally has sawdust been used that the whole 
business is called under the name of the ‘“saw- 
dust circular business.’’ The fact is that efforts 
have been made by the police authorities of New York 
to put a stop to these practices, but the ingenuity of those 
confidence men is shown by the dexterity with which the 
efforts of the police have been evaded from time to time. I 
may say that one of the practices by which the persons 
engaged in this kind of business attract attention and per- 
suade the public that the notes which they introduce are 
notes that are easy of circulation, is by inserting from time to 
time in the American papers false accounts of bank note 
plates having been stolen from the Treasury, by which the 
public are given to understand that the production of appar- 
ently genuine notes is a very easy matter, and the “ goods ” 
as they call them are thereby advertised as being more like 
to appear genuine and easy of circulation, The business 
which I have referred to is carried on in many places with 
occasional variations, but 1 may say that in some cases the 
person to whom the circular is addressed sends his money 
—and generally speaking the remittances are not very 
large—in answer to the circular, expecting to receive in 
return counterfeit notes but he often receives no answer at 
all and the money is thus Jost. [t is a significant fact that the 
leading operators in this business ii New York are many 
ot them known to be worth from $50,000 to $100,000, and 
they send from week to week, as I have said before, thou- 
sands of those circulars into Canada, It has come to our 
knowledge within the last two years, that the business has 


been taken up in Canada, and that in two or three places | 


in this Dominion the same operations are being pursued by 
swindlers of this description, who have come here for that 
purpose from the United States. A large number of letters 
which have been written by persons to whom circulars 
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were thus addressed are in my possession dated from various 
points in all the Provinces of the Dominion, and indicating the 
disposition on the part of persons to whom those circulars 
are addressed, to enter into the nefarious operations which 
the circular invites them to begin. One of those I may 
read as a specimen of hundreds. Many of them are from 
persons engaged in business and who are supposed to be 
not at all likely to engage in transactions of this kind, 
This letter is dated February 9th, of last year, and this 
person says: 


‘“‘Dnar Sir,—I received your lettera few days ago, and am So busy 
that I could not attend until to-day. 

‘Please send me $25 (twenty-five dollars) worth of the goods by 
return mail, with instructions how to sell them. I[ am trading with the 
country people a good deal in the run of a year. 

‘‘T mean basiness. Send the goods as soon as possible and I will 
send you a post office order by return mail.” 


This is only one of many hundreds such that arein our 
possession from various points in the Dominion. Some of 
these, I regret to say, are signed by persons holding very 
respectable positions, commercial and otherwise, some of 
them municipal officers, some of them justices of the peace, 
several of them publio fanctionaries, from whom one would 
expect a very different line of business. I may state as an 
illustration of the extent to which these operations are car- 
ried in the United States, and the difficulty of detecting 
them, that a pamphlet has been issued in Washington on 
this subject, in which lists are given of the fictitious names 
which are used by persons engaged in this business, The 
way in which these lists get into the possession of the 
police authorities here is that the person engaged in send- 
ing these circulars, finds it necessary so often to change his 
address and his alias, that the letters very often miss him 
and go to the dead letter office, whence they are trans- 
ferred to the hands of the police. At one part of this re- 
port, two pages closely printed are taken up with the 
aliases and changed addresses of one man who was engaged 
in this business; and the writer mentions that another 
notorious offender had 81 names and addresses, and that 
another party, whose right name is unknown, now has 136 
different aliasos. Under these circumstances, and in view 
of the fact that persons in Canada are engaged in these 
operations of sending out circulars as well as sending and 
receiving bogus money, it is proposed by this Bill to make 
both the sending of circulars and the receiving of the money 
criminal offences. 


Mr. EDGAR. (an the hon. Minister tell us whether the 
present criminal law is not capable of reaching this class of 
offenders? Has it never been put into operation against 
them? Is entirely new legislation required? Perhaps he 
will also kindly tell us, as there seems to be reciprocity in 
this business, at any rate, between the United States and 
Canada, whether there is legislation on the subject on the 
other side. 


Mr. THOMPSON. [I think special legislation is required, 
especially to cover the offence of entering into an agree- 
ment. [ may say that the Bill now before the House, is 
very like one which is being adopted in the State of New 
York. Ithink the New York Bill does not make it an 
offence to receive such goods, but otherwise it is similar. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time, con- 
sidered in committee, read the third time, and passed. 


DOMINION ELECTIONS ACT. 


House again resolved itself into Committee on Bill (No. 
89) to amend the Dominion Elections Act, chapter 8, Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada.—(Mr. Thompson. ) 
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(In the Committee.) 
On section 1, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I propose to move a substitute for 
this clause, making the electoral districts of Algoma, in the 
Province of Ontario, and Cariboo, in the Province of British 
Columbia, exceptions to the provision that the nomination 
of candidates at a general election shall be on a particular 
day. 

On section 2, 


Mr. THOMPSON, I propose to substitute for this 
section the same provision that is contained in sub-section 
2 of section 14 of the present Act, but limiting the provision 
to the electoral districts of Algoma and Cariboo. It changes 
the Bill ia order to make exceptions of those two districts. 


Mr. EDGAR. This only applies to general elections. Do 


| rant here reaches the hands of the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, very serious delays, as we know, occur, so that 
I think the amendment I propose must present itsclf to 
the favorable consideration of hon, gentlemen in this House, 
who seek to copy as closely as possible the well established 
practice followed in the old country. Now, I will proceed 
to show the serious delays that have occurred here and the 
_ undesirability of continuing the practice which has hereto- 
i fore existed ; and I will ask the House to bear with me 
for a few moments while I show them the delays which 
have occurred in the issuing of writs in some particular 
cases, and I shall not go beyond this Parliament to seek for 
instances. In the case of Yarmouth, the judge certified to 
the Speaker on the i3th of August, 1887, but the 
writ did not issue until the 18th of October follow- 
ing. There was thus a delay, because I presume that 
when the judge certified to the Speaker, the latter complied 


the Government not think it would ke well to provide that | with the provisions of the statute, which is said that he 


one and the same day should be fixed for bye-elections as 
well, when there are more than one? 


Mr. THOMPSON, That suggestion, I think, is hardly 
applicable to the present section. 


Mr. BARRON. I have an amendment to propose to the 
proposed amendment of the hon. Minister of Justice, and to 
which I referred slightly the other day. I think it is an 
amendment which must present itself favorably to the 
minds of hon. gentlemen on both sides of the House. I 
think it is hardly right or proper that it should be in the 
power of the Executive, whether it be composed of hon. 
gentlemen on that side or on this, to bring on the elections 
when there are vacancies during a recess just when it 
suits their particular purpose, and perhaps in some cases 
bring them on rather hastily without due consideration to 
the interests and rights of the people in any electoral 
district, or in others so slowly that for some considerable 
length of time the constituency may be unrepresented, 
Now, in the amendment I intend proposing to the House, I 
have endeavored, as far as possible, to follow the spirit, if 
if not the letter, of Imperial legislation, and hon. gentle- 
men in this House who seek to copy the English practice 
will be glad to know of that. I find that the practice in 
England in some respects is not unlike our own. There 
the Speaker acts upon the receipt of a writ to the 
effect that a member has been promoted to the House of 
Lords, or upon the certificate of a judge of an election being 
voided, or upon the certificate of any two members of a 
vacancy having occurred. There, under the statute of 
George IV, I find that a period of fourteen days was allowed 
to elapse, during which time the Speaker was required to 
act on receiving notice of a vacancy having occurred in the 
representation of any constituency. Now, under a 
subsequent and amending statute, 24-25 Vict.—and to this 
statute | would hke to draw the attention of this House, 
because it show the spirit of improving legislation in 
England—the period of fourteen days was shortened toa 
period of six days; and if any hon. gentleman will look at 
the Act, he will see that the preamble recites the fact that 
it is necessary to shorten the time in order to expedite the 
bringing on of elections. Well, under that statute the 
Speaker is required, as he is required with us, immediately 
after that delay, to issue his warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery. Our statute provides also that the 
Speaker must issue his warrant “forthwith,” butin England 
I find the practice is to proceed as expeditiously as possible 
after the warrant reaches the hands of the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery, That gentieman is at once required, 
on receipt of the warrant, to issue the writ. In fact, so 
important is it that he should do eo at once, that any 
neglect of this duty or any delay in the transmission of 
the writ to the returning officer is made a misdemeanor, 
Now, there is no euch law as that here, As soon as a war- 

Mr. THompson, 


shall “forthwith ’"—because “ forthwith ” is the word used 
—issue his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. 
I presume, therefore, that as soon as he received the jucge’s 
certificate, the Speaker acted upon it and issued his war- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. But, although 
the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery received the writ, as 1 
presume he did as soon as the Speaker received the certifi- 
cate from the judge, on the 13th August, 1887, the writ was 
not issued until the 17th October, 1887, or three months 
later. The delay, therefore, that took place was, no doubt, 
due to the Executive, in delaying the issue of the writ for a 
period of three months, and the election did not take place 
until the 18th November followiog. Thus, the people of 
the electoral district of Yarmouth were unrepresented in 
the Parliament for a period of four months, Now, take the 
case of Dorchester. In that case, the judge certified to the 
Speaker ia August, 1887, but the writ was not issued until 
the 21st December following, being a delay 
of four mouths for which the hon. gentlemen opposite have 
to account. How was it that this period of four months 
elapsed after the warrant was issued by the Speaker to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery before the writ was issued ? 
And the election only took place on the 7th January, 1887. 
Thus there was a period of five months during which that 
constituency remained unrepresented. I ihink the Goverz- 
ment should account for that delay. They should alvo ac- 
count for the undue haste exhibited in the case of the Shel- 
burne election. In that case, the judge certified on the 9th 
November, 1887, and the writ was dated on the 18th 
November following, so that only a period of nine days 
elapsed between the time when the Speaker received the 
certificate from the jadge and the iesuing of the writ. How 
is it there was cxly nine days delay in that case and a delay 
of five months in the case of Dorchester? The result was 
that the delay in the case of Shelburne between the time 
the judge certified to the Speaker and the time the election 
took place was only one month six days, whereas in the other 
two cases the delay was four months and five months respec- 
tively. Take the case ef Gloucester, which is r. presented by 
the hon, the Postmaster General. In that case, there was still 
greater haste displayed, the judge having certified on the 5th 
October, 1887, and the writ having been issued on the &th 
October, 1887, so that it took only three days for the judge’s 
certificate to reach the Speaker and the certificate and the 
warrant of the Speaker to reach the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, and the time between the date of the judge’s 
certificate and the election was only twenty-four days, as com- 
pared with four and five months in the first two cases I have 
given. Then, take the case of the county of Cumberland, 
in which only one month elapsed between the judge’s cer- 
tificate and the election. Take also the case of Haldimand. 
In that case the judge certified on the 15th October, 1887, 
and the writ was dated the 24th October, 1887, so that only 
nine days elapsed between the date of the judge's certi- 
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gether elapsed between the date of the judge’s certificate 
and the election. Take the care of Victoria, N.S. The 
judge’s certificate was dated the 7th October, 1887, and the 
writ was issued on the 28th October, showing a delay of 
only eleven days. And the election was _ held 
on the 21st November, 1887, thirty-four days thus 
elapsing between the date of the judge’s certifi- 
cate and the date of the election. Then, take 
the case of Kast Northumberland. The judge’s certificate 
was dated on the 16th November, 1887. The writ was 
issued very hastily, it was issued within twelve days, on 
the 28th November, and the election was held on the 22nd 
December, 1887, only thirty-sixdayselapsing. In the case 
of Prince Edward county, the certificate of the judge was 
dated the 9th February, 1888, the writ was issued on the 
22nd Febrnary, 1888, thirteen days elapsing betweon the 
judge’s certificate and the date ef the writ, and the election 
was held on the 10th March, that is, thirty days after the 
judge’s certificate. In West Middlesex, the judge’s certificate 
was dated the 20th February, 1888, and it only took two 
days for that certificate to come to Ottawa by post in order 
to reach the Speaker’s hands, and for the Speaker to issue 
his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and for 
the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery to issue his writ 
for a new election ; whereas, in the case of Yarmouth 
it took three months, and in the case of Dorchester, 
four months, Then, take the case of L’Assomption. 
The judge’s certificate was dated the 3rd March, 1888, 
and tho writ was issued on the 9th March, six days onl 
elapsing, and tho election took place onthe 3rd April, 1888, 
only thirty days elapsing between the date of the judge’s 
Certificate and the election. Now, in those cases where the 
time has been short, it is a very peculiar coincidence that 
they are electoral districts returning members to support 
the Government; but, in those cases where great and 
serious delays have taken place, it is another peculiar coin- 
cidence that those are constituencies which send members 
here to support my hon, friend from Quebec Kast (Mr. 
Laurier). Ifsuch delay is possible in one case, and such 
extraordinary haste is used in another case, it is evident 
that there should be somes amendment, and the amendment 
which I ask the House to adopt is the following :— 


In the case of a vacancy happening in tha House of Commons by 


* the death cf any member, or by & member accepting any office, or by a 


member resigning his ceat, or by reason of the seat of any member 
being declared void under the Dominion Controverted Elections Act 
(except as in the next succeeding section is provided for), then and in 
every such case, the day for the nomination of candidates shall, in the 
electoral districts of the Province of British Columbia, and in the elec- 
toral district of Algomain the Province of Ontario, and in those of 
Gaspé and Chicoutimi and Saguenay in the Province of Quebec, be 
within thirty days after the day when the Speaker or any two members 
shall have, according to law, addressed his or their warrant, as the case 
may be, to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery for the issue of anew writ 
to fillthe vacancy, and in the otier electoral districts of Canada be 
within twenty days after the day when the Speaker or any two mem- 
bers shall as aforesaid have so addressed his or their warrant. 


The committee will see that that section provides for the 
case of all vacancies arising when the House is not in Ses- 
sion. It provides for the two cases, where the Speaker is 
required to issue his warrant, or, in the case of his absence 
or sickness, or when there is no Speaker, for two members 
to address a warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. 
That is only in cases where the writ has to bo issued by the 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on receipt of the Speaker's 
warrant, but there are cases where a writ has to be issued 
on the order of the House, and that section, if it went no 
further, would not deal with the cases where the writ has 
to be issued on the order of the House. Therefore, I have 
to ask the committee to adopt another section which I pro- 
pose shall come immediately afterwards, in order to meet 
such cases as I have spoken about. Let me, for a moment, 
speak of the case of Russell, and the case of Kent, in order 


to avoid these delays hereafter in any electoral district. In 
Russell, the Speaker issued his warrant before the 23rd Feb- 
ruary, 1888, or he so informed the House. The writ was 
issued on the 5th April. But, on the 2ird March, the House 
had ordered the writ to issue on the motion of my hon. friend 
from Quebec Kast (Mr. Laurier). It took eight days after this 
House ordered the writ to issue for the writ to be issued. Why 
was that delay? Hon. gentlemen sometimes say that they 
do not know who is to be the returning officer. We could 
very easily get over that difficulty ifthe law was altered so 
as to get permanent returning officers, but surely, when 
this House orders a writ to issue, it cannot be said that it 
takes eight days to communiate with the candidate, because 
I believe that is what they do, as shown by their history in 
the past, and to find who should be the returning officer, 
At al} events, in Russell it took eight days to issue the 
writ after the House had ordered that the writ should issue. 
In Kent we find the same thing. Ona the 28th February, 
the House passed a resolution that the report of Mr. Justice 
Osler should be referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elestions. It took a month for that committee to re- 
port to the House, and what was done in that caso? That 
isa delay which should not be allowed to occur again, 
especially when the House is sitting and the constituency 
is therefore deprived of representation, However, the 
committee did report, and the writ was ordered to be issued, 
but in that case it took ten days for the writ to issue. 
Kent is not so far away that the Government could not 
communicate with the gentleman who was running in the 
Conservative interest, and find ont who was to be his re- 
turning officer, in less time than that, but it required ten 
days before that writ was issued. In the case of Russell, 
the order of this House was practically disobeyed for cight 
days, and in the case of Kent it was disobeyed for ten days, 
In order to meet a case of that kind, I propose to ask the 
committee to adopt this clause: 

“ When a new writ for an election has to issue upon the order of 
the House of Commons, then and in every such case the day for the 
nomination of candid ates shall, in the electoral districts of the Province 
of British Columbia, andinthe electoral district of Algoma in the 
Province of Ontario, aod in those of Gaspé and Chicoutimi and Saguenay 
in the Province of Quebec, be within thirty days aiter the day whea the 
Houss of Commons shall have ordered the writ so to issue, and, in tae 
other electoral districts of Ounaia, shall be withia twenty days after 
the day when the House cf Uommons shall have so ordered the writ to 
issue. 

I think, if these amendments are adopted by this committee, 
and by the House, thoy will bo in the general interest of 
the entire country. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I am not propared to say that the 
hon. momber’s suggestions may not have a good deal of 
merit, and that some measure might perhaps be devised t 
meet what he thinks is an uncertainty as to the time when 
the writ should issue and the elections should be held; but 
Ido not think he bas made out a case for the amendment 
which he has read. I understand his objection to be, ia 
regard to tho elections which have taken place since the 
general election, that undue delay has taken place in the 
issue of the writ and the holding of the elections, and his 
object is to prevent a recurrence of that delay. Tho hon. 
gentleman cited, irrespective of the two cases dealt with by 
the House, eleven cases of bye-elections and in nine of them 
he had rather to complain of precipitation than of delay. Ia 
the cases of Yarmouth and Dorchester, in both of which 
the vacancy occurred long before there was any probability 
of a Session of Pariiament, he complained of the delay of 
four months in one ¢ase and three months in the other. 
In the other nine cases tho hon. gentleman will remember 
the statement that in Shelburne there was a delay of but nine 
days; in Colchester, less than a month's delay; in Camber- 
land,amonth; Haldimand, nine days; Victoria, eleven days; 
Kast Northumberland, twelve days, Prince Hdward, thirteen 
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days; West Middlesex, two days; L’Assomption, six days. | 


writs were delayed for upwards of three months. Now he 


If there was any other, I missed it from not hearing the bon. | suys that there are only two cases out of some ten or twelve. 


gentleman, Buthis statement tothe House practically is this, 
that out of eleven cases with which the Government have 
had to dea}, in nine of thom they pursued a course that his 
amendment would direct us to pursue, and in the other two 
cases, the vacancies occurred at a time when there was no 
occasion at all for any haste in holding the elections. Tho 
hon. gentleman has stated that it seems desirable to follow 
the English practice upon this subject, but I think he has 
not quoted to the House any English statute bearing upon 
this subject, of the kind which he asks us to adopt. 1 
think there are very good reasons why such a statute does 
not exist in England, and why it should not be adopted 
here. One reason appears to me to be this, that if we 
make the statute rigid, that the election must take place 
within that period, then the effect of such an enactment is 
to invalidate the election which does not take plaice within 
that period; in other words, to come down to details, 
that the Speaker should issue his warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and if any misadventure 
should occur, or any miscarriage, thiough death of the 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, or his neglect, or his ill- 
ness, or through failure of the postal connection, or 
through neglect of the returning officer, the election should 
not take place, or the nomination shoald not take place 
precisely within the twenty days which the hon. gentieman 
points out, then no election can take place. If the hon. 
gentleman does not make it as rigid as that, he has to leave 
the matter still in the hands of the Government, subject, of 
course, to the responsibility which the Government has to 
this House. It seems to me, therefore, that it would be 
unwise to mako the change, and that the hon. gentleman 
has not made out a case by the illustrations which he has 
cited. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwel!). The hon. gentleman, in arguing 
against the proposition of my hon, friend, has also argued 
against the principles of the Bill. Tho same accidents 
which he says are possible in the cases referred to, in the 
amendment proposed by my hon, friend, might take 
place at a general election, and yet we do not refuse 
to provide for holding all the elections over the country on 
the same day, and the nominations on the same day, ina 
general election, because such misadventures may happen, 
The hon. gentleman says that we have not followed 
the plan of the Hoglish statute. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
the hon. gentleman seems to overlook the difference 
between our circumstances and those of the people 
of England. In the United Kingdom, the Govern- 
ment do not appoint the returning officers, the returning 
officers are named in the statute; the Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery is not controlled or interfered with by the 
Government that issue the writs. There is a duty imposed 
upon him by law, and that duty ho is called upon to dis- 
charge. The hon, gentleman, therefore, will see that the 
difference between the position of the matter in England 
and this country arises largely from the action of the Gov- 
ernment here in repealing the law which names certain 
parties as returning officers, The hon. gentleman will 
also see that the Government have no more right to name 
returning officers, and to interfere with the freedom of the 
people in holding an election, than they have to name for 
the people a candidate whom they shali be ealled upon to 
elect. There was a period in the history of Hngland 
when the Crown named the candidates, and cailed upon the 
electors in various parts of the United Kingdom to support 
the candidates so named. But that is not the law or 
practice in the United Kingdom at the present time, and 
it ought not to be the law or the practice here, The hon, 
gentleman says my hon, friend has not made out a case, 
Why, my hon. friend: 

Mr, THompson, 


Way, two cases out of ten or twelve are avery large per- 
centage, quite sufficiert to influence the constitution of this 
House. Taere isno more reason for the hon. gentleman retain 
ing the power that he possesses under the law, to perpetuate 
an abuse, or create an abuse which did not before exist, 
than there is to continue the old abuse of non-simuiltancous 
elections. Sir, they have not simul'ancous elections in 
Kngland at the present time. And why not? Because no 
abuse has ever grown up. The writs are issued as a matter 
of course, after Parliament is dissolved. The Crown does 
not interfere, and can exercise no control over the issue of 
those writs. 
ted to interfere with the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 
in the discharge of his daties. 
a matter of course. The elections where the Governmert 


is likely to be opposed are just as likely to come on first. 


as those where the Government are likely to be successful 
in garrying the constituency. So there being no abuse, no 
change has taken place in the law. Why were elections 
made simultaneous here? Because the hon, gentleman who 
now leads the Government used the powers of the Crown 
in this matter, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No, Sir. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Thehon. gentleman gays no, 
bat I remember very well when the hon. gentleman, in a 
general election, held some elections in July and others 
nearly the first of October. I remember in 1867, when 
some elections took place in July, and my own elec- 
tion took place on the 17th November, and the elec- 
tions in Nova Scotia took place on the 19th, when there 
was no supporter of the Government, except the hon mem- 
ber who is now Minister of Finance, returned from the 
Province to support the Administration, I want to know 
why that was not an abuse ? I want to know why, in 1872, 
when the general election was spread over more than two 
mouths, there was nothing to complain of? I want to know 
why it was not this abuse of the authority of the Crown, 
this interference with the liberty of the people in the choice 
of representatives, that did notlead to the demand for 
simultaneous elections ? There can be no doubt whatever 
on that point, and the hon gentlemen, driven from 


their own ground, now’ undertake to _ perpetuate 
an abuse, or create an abuse, of another sort. 
And why is it? Why, that, although the law 


provides that the warrant of the Speaker shall issue 
forthwith under certain circumstances, that a writ shall 
issue immediately by the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, 
the hon. gentleman undertakes to render that law nugatory 
and of no force by the usurpation of the power to appoint 
returning officers, If the hon. gentleman refuses to appoint 
a returning officer, of course it is impossible for the Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery to discharge his duty. The 
House may order the writ to issue, but there is nobody to 
whom that writ can issue, for the Government have usurped 
control of the appointments, and it is impossible for the 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery to discharge his 
duties. There has been an abuse in that respect. Wehave 
had an instance in Kent, Why did the hon, gentleman 
refer that matter with regard to the election in Kent, and 
the report of the judge, to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections? It was done to secure delay, it was to 
prevent the writ being issued. They said: We must have 
the evidence published, we want to know what the case is. 
[ told them that the evidence did not indicate the views 
expressed by the judge, and the Minister of Justive found 
itso. They said: We want to know what the evidence is, 
and the committee must judge. A whole month was con- 
sumed in printing the evidence. Then the hon. gentleman 


pointed out two cases where the gaid: This committee has no right to review the evidence, 


Those writs are issued as _ 


Y 


No Minister would for a moment bo permit. — 
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as a matter of course, as perfectly correct. 
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and criticise the decision of the judge; they would be sit- 
ting in review as an appellate court and over-riding the 
decision of the judge, and therefore we have no right to 
look at the evidence and estimate the accuracy or inavcur- 
acy of the judge’s conclusion. We must accept his report 
So the position 
was taken that while a month was wasted in getting tho 
evidence printed it was not to be looked at when printed. 
And then the matter came before the House. What then 
happened? The House ordered the writ to issue forth- 
with. Was that order obeyed? No. And why not? 
Because the First Minister and his colleagues, having 
repealed the law which named the returning officer, as he 


is,named in England, usurped the power to appoint are turn- 


the trust that 
they failed to 


ing officer to discharge 
had imposed on _ them; 
His Excellency as was their duty to do. When 
the House and the Jaw says the writ ehall issue 
forthwith, what right has the hon, gentleman to neglect to 
advise His Excellency to make the appointment at once? 


the law 
advise 


The law was set at defiance. Ten days were wasted. There 


was. further procrastination; not until two months had 
elapsed. trom the date the vacancy was reported to the 
House was the writ issued. Yet the hon. gentleman says 
there is no abuse. Why, there were three months and a 
half in Yarmouth, four months in Dorchester, and six 
weeks in Kent, of delay. This is a monstrous condition of 
things. Ifthe hon. gentleman persists in retaining the 
power to appoint. the returning officer, he should indicate 
the individual for the five years, or for the continuance of 
the Parliament, and should appoint are turning officer for a 
Parliament. Ifsuch a course were followed there would be 
someone to whom the writ could issue. Why should there 
be Government interference at every turn in every elec- 
tion? The hon. gentleman knows that there has been in- 
terference, that there is a meddlesome exercise at every 
election held; he knows the people are wearied and dis- 
gusted with the delay, and that the election in Kent to-day 
is taking place ata time when every iarmer is busily 
occupied with his spring work. The convenience of 
the public interests are as nothing in the estimation of the 
Government,so long as they can manipulate a constituency 
and use the power they possess for the purpose of party 
interest. If the Government do not want to accept the 
amendment of my hon. friend, let the Minister of Justice 
amend the Bill so as to secure the nomination by the Gov- 
ernment of a returning officer during the continuance of 
the Parliament, and then there can be no meddlesome in- 
terference, then the writ will issue as a matter of course ia 
obedience to the law to the party so indicated ; but the Gov- 
ernment now set the law at defiance. The abuses committed 
by Charles I, for which he lost his head, were not grosser 
than those that are being committed by the Government of 
the country to-day. It the people of this country had not 
been degraded and debauched by the conduct of the Admin- 
istration, if their political independence had not been sac- 


rificed by the conduct of the Government, they would no 


more tolorate such proceedings than the people of 
England would tolorate the interference of the Crown 
in matters which concern public affairs. The First 
Minister knows that he has prevented the free oxpres- 
sion of public opinion at the general election from 
the course taken; he knows that he has prevented the free 
expression of public opinion in the constituencies where 
elections have been held since the general elections took 


place, and that system is being persisted in by the Govern- | 


ment setting the law at defiance and refusing to advise the 


Crown immediately in order that the law itself may be, 
obeyed. My hon. friend made out a strong case in favor of 
the amendment he has proposed, and the Minister of Justice | 


has not at all answered the objections he made to the law 
as it now stands, New abuses are being perpetrated, and 


we seek to have such an amendment to the law as will tie 
the hands of hon. gentlemen opposite and prevent those 
abuses being repeated. The proposition is a reasonable 
one, and the Minis'er of Justics, with his sense of justice, 
must be satisfied that there are abuses which should he 
corrected, and which I do nct believe he is disposed to allow 
if he were in the position to take his own course. 


Mr. THOMPSON. [I listened to the hon. gentleman’s 
remarks with a great deal of interest-and pleasure, but my 
pleasure would have been increased if he had spoken to 
the Bill. Let me offer a few words in reply to 
the hon. gentleman’s remarks on a matter which is 
not referred to in the Bill, the Kent election 
case, in regard to which the hon. gentleman appears 
to have utterly forgotten the leading facts on which he 
based his comments. It is not a fact that the printing of 
the evidence for the committee occupied one month. The 
committee were instructed by the resolution of the House 
to advise the House what course ought to be pursued in 
view of the report which the learned jadge made upon that 
case. I hold in my hand the evidence on which the com- 
mittee were asked to advise this House. It ocupies 129 
closely printed pages, and when the committee met and 
that evidence was in the hands of the chairman, nota 
member of the committee had seen it. I admit the hon. 
member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) was sagacious enough 
to be able to come to a resolution as to what advice should 
be tendered to this House, without reading the evidence. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), I had read it. 


Mr, THOMPSON. I had not and there were several 
other members who were in uo better position, and they 
desired before passing judgment to see the evidence. [ 
asked under those circumstances that the evidence be 
printed, for there was no other way of getting it into the 
hands of the committee, and instead of the printing taking 
a month, I venture to say, although I am speaking from 
recollection, it did not take six days. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). ‘The hon. gentleman is alto- 
gether mistaken. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ido not think one month was con- 
sumed from the time of the reference to the committee un- 
til they made their report. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Look at the date. 


Mr. THOMPSON, The second observation I have to 
make with respect to the delay is that the decision of the 
committee in that case was such that delay was inevitable, 
The decision of the committee was, in view of the report 
the learned judge had made, that the time which had 
elapsed without representation of that constituency was 
sufficient. So that ifthe committee had reported. earlier 
they would, under any circumstances, have advised a delay 
in the issue of the writ. The hon. gentleman’s next com- 
ment on the Kent election case was that we had no right 
to hold the election to-day, when every farmer was 
busy with his crops—perhaps a very serious inconvenience, 
perhaps not a greater inconvenience than holding an elec- 
tion at a timo of year when in that county not one-fifth of 
the voters could go to the polls on account of the condition 
of the roads, But in any case let me call the hon, gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the amendment which he 
supports proposes a fixed date for the election, which can- 
not be averted or changed, notwithstanding the greatest in- 
convenience might arise to the community. ‘That is the 
result of the hon. gentleman’s argument with reference to 
the Kent election case. Tho hon. gentleman’s next argu- 
ment in favor of the amendment was that the Government 
have no right to appoint a returning officer at all, yet tho 
amendment does not contain one syliable on that subject, it 
simply fixes the day within which the election, if an elec- 
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tion is to take place, must take place, and it leaves the ques- 
tion of returning officers precisely as it is under the pres- 
ent law. Now, asI have said, if the election does not 
take place within that period we have to wait, not till after 
the twenty or thirty days elapsed in some of those 
cases; not even for the three or four months which seems 
to have been an intolerable delay by some of my friends 
opposite ; but we have to wait until Parliament shall pass a 
statute to meet those special cases. The hon. gentleman 
told me that I was arguing against my own Bill in stating 
the jeopaidy of allowing an election to be entirely defeated 
by fixing a time within which delays take place. My 
Bill is entirely silent upon that subject. It has nothing to 
do with it whatever, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Yes. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It does not mention the subject from 
beginning to end. The Electior. Act which Iam amending, 
the hon. gentleman sees, contains provisions with reference 
to a general election which might be jeopardized, only in 
relation to that part of it which requires an election to 
take place on one and the same day throughout the Dom- 
inion. And it is only subject to the jeopardies which exist 
between the issue of the writ and its reaching the hands of 
the returning officer. Within a certain number of days 
after he receives the writ he is to have the election, but the 
amendment proposes that besides that delay and jeopardy 
arising from the mail, if there should be any miscarriage 
between the time the warrant issues and the writ issues, the 
election shall be defeated when it is impossible to hold it. 


Mr. LAURIER. The hon. gentleman stated a moment 
ago, when he was addressing this House in answer to m 
friend behind me from Victoria (Mr. Barron), that he hai 
made no case, because out of some ten or eleven bye-elec- 
tions which had taken place delay had only occurred in the 
eases of Dorchester and Yarmouth and, that in every other 
instance the writ had issued without delay. But as there 
has been delay in two cases there might have been delay 
in all the other cases as well, and that is exactly what my 
hon, friend wants to prevent. Why should there be any 
delay at all in those cases and no delay in the other nine 
cases. At the present time there is no rule whatever. The 
writ may bo issued at once as soon as the vacancy occurs, 
or it may bo deforred for two or three months. There is 
only one rule as fur as 1 can understand, and that rule has 
been put into practice, namely, the convenience of the 
Government. If it suitsthe convenience of the Government 
to withhold a writ it is withheld, and ifit suits their con- 
venience to issue it at once itis issued at once. Take the case 
of Dorchester, for instance, It is weli known that they went 
around from door to door and knocked at this man’s door 


ought to be returning officers ; that they will not trust the 
registrars or sheriff, because, as was stated some time ago 
by the Prime Minister, those men being appointed by a 
hostile Government might be hostile to the Government of 
the day. I think itis a very bad reason, but we cannot 
help it, and as it isso we must stand it. I appeal to the 
sense of justice (if there isany left on the other side), when 
they have to deal with friend and foe, why not havea 
uniform law? Why not declare the writ shall issue 
within a reasonable time? It may be that in one case it 
would work injuriously to the Government and that in 
another it would work in their favor, but at all events it 
would be even justice toall. You can provide for permanent 


returning officers, when the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery 


will know at once to whom he should direct his writ, aud 
my hon. friend will be happy to withdraw his amendment 
if you do that. I do not see any better ruleto have uniform 
justice than the one proposed in the amendment before the 
House. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The hon. gentleman says there 
is no such provision in his Bill by which accidents such as 
he hypothetically stated might arise, in the case of the 
amendment proposed by my hon. friend being adopted. 
Why, Sir, the very first clause of his Bill gives rise to the 
same possibility of misadventure. The Bill says: 

‘t The Governor General shall fix the day for the nomination of the 
candidates at the election, and shall, at every general election, fix one 


and the same day for the nomination of candidates in all the electoral 
districts.” 


What if the writ should go astray? What if, before the 
writ reaches Cariboo ov some other district, it should be 
lost? There is the same possibility of misadventure in that 
case as there is in the case where the time is limited. The 
time always has been limited. You say all the writs shail 
be returned before a certain day, when the writs are issued. 
There is such @ provision, and you can make the time long 
or short, as the law stands now, within which the writs may 
be returned. Now, the objection of the hon. gentleman in 
that respect is really no objection at all. Does the hoa. gen- 
tleman refer to cases in which this power that the Govern- 
ment holds in its hands has been abused? Hesays there are 
but two instances mentioned by my hon, friend. I draw his 
attention to another, the case of the Kent election. Tae 
hon, gentleman says there was no delay in the Kent election. 
The hon, gentleman forgets that a long time elapsed from 
the time that election was reported and when the evidence 
was priated. My complaint was this, and I have had suffi- 
cient to show that the reason for asking that that evidence 
should be printed was not a genuine reason, and was not 


and at that man’s door asking if any one would be willing |the reason which influenced the Government and their 


to sacrifice himself on the altar of his parly. They found 
no victim ; they waited two or three months and at last they 
had to let the election go by defavlt and let my hon. friend 
the present member for Dorchester be olected by acclama- 
tion. In the county of Yarmouth they did the same thing, 
but they found a victim there to sacrifice himself and he 
was defeated, In the other cases when they found the 
chances were good, and the result proved their chances were 
good, they issued the writs immediately, My hon. friend’s 
object is that there should not be a rule ia an election for 
the convenience of the Government, buta rule which would 
act uniformly to the advantage of the Government or the 
Opposition, or to the detriment of one or the other, What 
reason can there be against this? Why not have the 
law dceclare that the writ shall issue on a reasonable 
delay and that there will bo no undue favor on 
one side or the other. The hon. gentleman stated that 
the amendment of my hon. friend did not comtemplate the 
appointing of returning officers, but the Government have 
told us again and again that they will keep in their hands 
Mr, THompson. 


the choice of the returning officers and that they will not 
trust the present officials, who by the nature of their office 
| 


‘friends in asking that the evidence should be printed. I 
have stated that the hon. gentleman himself, after that 
evidence was printed, refused to vonsider the evidence 
because he eaid we were bound by the decision of the judge 
aad we could not go into the question at all, as to whether 

_there had or had not been such corrupt practices as the 

| jadge reported. Why, Sir, if we were not at liberty to on- 
quire into that fact there was no object in having that 
evidence before us, and yet there was a delay of nearly a 
movthin getting that evidence printed. When it was 

; printed the hon. gentleman refused to act upon it, and 

_refused to consider it, When the report was made to this 
House and it was ordered that a writ should be 
issued there was still a further delay of ten days, 
because the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery could 
find nobody into whose hands that writ could be deliv- 

; ered, The statute says that the writ shail issue forthwith, 
and yet the Government nullified the provisions of the sts 
tute by refusing to name the returning officer. There are 
two ways in which that difficulty can be got over, that is 
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toarcept the amendment of my hon. friend, or let the 
Government name a returning officer during the contion- 
ance of Parliament in every constituency throughout the 
country. ihey have named returning officers at last elec- 
tion. Why do they notsay: These parties shall be tho 
returning officers until this Parliament is dissolved, and 
then the Clerk of the Crown in Caancery can issue his 
writ to that person without the interference of the Govern- 
ment at all. We havo pointed out again and again on this 


_ side of the House that in England the Grown never inter- 


feres with the matter of the appointment of a returning 
officer, or never interferes with the issue of the writ. The 
Clerk in England does his duty, as he has sworn to dis. 
charge his duty; and as he is not allowed to do 
his duty, as he has sworn to dischargo it, in 
this country in consequence of the improper inter- 
ference or negligence of the Government in advising 
His Excellency to appoint the returning officor. Now 
let the Government name a returning officer during 
the continuance of a Parliament, and then the law may bo 
complied with. Then the Clerk of tho Crown in Chancery 
may issue the writ as the law says he shall. While you 


_ agree to such a statute, you render it unworkable by reserv- 


ing to yourself a dispensing power, such a power as one 
King in Hogland lost his head for protending to. The hon. 
gentleman shakes his head, but I say it is a gross abuse of 
the power he possesses; I say it is contrary to the obliga- 
tion into which he has entered as an adviser of His Excel 

leney the Governor General. Did he not swear to give 
His Excellency proper and true alvice, to carry out the 
law of the land as it was intended by Parliament it should 
be carried out; and is it not violating the spirit of that law 
which says that the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery shall 


_ issue the writ forthwith when he refuses to name the man 


to whom that writ can be issued? Why did yon not advise 


* His Excellency to appoint the returning officer the moment 
' Parliament gave the order? We know very well why it 
_ was not done—because the hon. gentleman knows on whom 


he relies. He knows that those who assisted him to put 
that Act on the Statute-book are ready to wink at the mie- 
conduct of the Government on this question; and when we 


~ propose an amendment to the law to carry out the purpose 


of Parliament, he seeks to cefeat that proposition, not 
becauso it is not reasonable or will not have the effect of 
securing a fair and just administration of the law, but because 
it will take away from him the power which hehas abused, 
both in advising His Excellency and in disregarding the 
order of the House. 


Mr. BARRON. The objection made by the hon. Min- 


ister of Justice to. my proposed amendment. is that delays 
_ might occur which would render it nugatory. That objec- 

tion applies as much to his Bill as to my proposition. But 
_ the hon. gentleman could not have read the statute which 
_ he proposes to amend, for section 15 of it provides :— 


«* Whenever from unforeseen accident, delays, or otherwise, the pro- 


-.clamation hereinafter mentioned cannot be posted up so as to leave the 
. Tequired delay between the posting up of the proclamation and the 
nomination day, or whenever any candidate dies after being nominated 


and before the close of the polls, the returning officer may fix another 


day for the nomination of candidates.’’ 


That section will still be in force, and if there is any such 
occasion as the hon. Minister pointed out, the election can 
still be carried on. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not think my hon. 
friend from Bothwell (Mr. Mills) improved or strengthened 
his argument by his violence of language. 


It is very re- 


Charles the First lost his head because a writ was delayed 
twenty days. Tho hon. gentleman says the Government 
have usurped the power of appointing 1eturning officers. 
Well. it happens that the Government, are authorised to 
appoint returning officers by the law of the land;. it, hap- 
pens that it is a duty forced upon the, Government, by the 
law of the land, and they would be guilty of breaking their 
oath if they did not appoint the returning officers. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), But you do not. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. We do recommend the 
anpointment of the returning officers to His Excellency, 
and His Excellency has been pleased to appoint the return- 
ing officers that we recommend in carrying out the law of 
the land. Bat it seems to me that it answers no good pur- 
pose to enter into a general discussion as to whether the 
law was right or wrong with respect to the appointment of 
returning officers on this occasion, or the general principles 
under which elections are carried on. Now, if the hon, 
gentleman is anxious to alter the law, let him prepare a 
Bill and introduce it, and we will discuss it. [t is too late 
this year to discuss it, but there will be four years before a 
general election, and the hon. gentleman who moves this 
amendment can make it a portion of that Bill. Meanwhile, 
I think the hon. gentleman should allow this Bill to go 
through. The hon. Minister of Justice says that he is not 
prepared to accopt this amendment or to delay his measure 
for the purpose of making it a portion of it. I think the 
hon gentleman, having expressed his viows, had better 
reserve his amendment to be a portion of an Hlection Act 
which the hon. gentleman can bring down next Session, 


Mr. MACKENZIE. Would the hon, gentleman explain 
the reason of the delay in the two cases of Kent and 
Russell. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not think it is es- 
pecially my duty as First Minister to look after the election 
lists. 


Mr. MACKENZIE. Oh, yes, it is. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Ido not know whether 
my hon. friend interfere] when he was First Minister, Per- 
haps my hon. friend thinks it was his duty; it is not mine, 


Mr. MACKENZIR&. I did not interfere, but I saw that 
the law was carried out. You did the reverse. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. As I understand, the 
law provides that the writ shall issue forthwith. Every- 
body knows that the writ has not issued forthwith in a 
great many cases, for various reasons, and therefore the 
law is not obeyed. It is a matter uf notoriety that in, the 
case of the city of St. John, when its representation was 
vacated by the decease of my friend, the late Mr. Burpee, 
five months were allowed to elapse before that vacancy was 
filled, although tho law provides that when the Speaker 
is notified of a vacancy, the writ should be issued 
forthwith to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, and 
it is after the writ is in the hands of the Clerk of 
the Crown in Chancery that these delays occur. Then, 
there are the cases of Haldimand and Chambly. In 1886, 
when it was desired to test the popular pulse, various 
reasons were given for delaying the election in Haldimand ; 
it was impossible to have that election until the new 
voters’ lists came into play, and certain serfs of the Crown 
should be included in it. But, although that was the case 
in Haldimand, the election in Chambly was hurried on be- 
fore the new lists were prepared. It seems to me that 


markable that whenever we are concerned with the fran-| where accidents of that kind occur, there is the greatest 


chise or the appointment of returning officers, he is so 
strong in his opinion that he threatens us with losing our 


abuse—or if the hon, gentleman objects to that term, there 
is a remarkable irregularity, to say the least, in the course 


heads ; but when he speaks 80 strongly, I think he has lost| the Government have seen fit to pursue under an Act, 


his head already. It is a new reading of history that 
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which, as I understand, it, was intended to secure the im- 
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mediate filling of vacancies, and it was with the same object 
that my hon, friend’s motion was proposed. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). It seems to me that this is 
quite an important question. ‘lhe only objection the hon. 
Minister of Justice has offered to the amendment is that by 
some accident the writ might not arrive in time; but it has 
been pointed out that section 15 provides for such anoccur- 
rence, and, as the hon. member for Bothwell has pointed 
out, that may occur in the case of a general election. 
Now, it seems to me the spirit of the Act requires that as 
soon as the Speaker is notified of any vacancy, according to 
law, he should at once issue his warrant, so that the vacancy 
may be filled up. The instant the warrant passes to the Clerk 
of the Crown in Chancery, the Government take hold of it, 
and, under the present system, can delay the election as 
long as they please. My hon, friend who moved the 
amendment has not gone beyond the preseat House, but in 
1885, in the case referred to by the hon. member for South 
Oxford, the warrant of the Speaker was in the hands of the 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on the ‘12th July, 1885. 
On the 16th July, 1885, enquiry was made in the House of 
the Government as to whether the writ was issued in that 
case, and the only answer that the hon, Minister gave was 
that he would enquire about it, and he was enquiring 
nearly three months before he decided to issue the writ, It 
was nearly the end of September before the writ was 
issued. When, howsver, a vacancy occurred in the 
city of St. John, owing to the acceptance of office 
on the 30th October by the present Lieutenant Govor- 
nor of New Bruxswick, the writ was issued on that same 
day for the election in that constituency. It seems to me 
that the writ should issue within a certain specified time, 
say twenty days, as named by my hon. friend, after notice 
being received by the Speaker of a vacancy having occurred 
or of an election having been voided. Surely the Govern- 
ment could, without difficulty, appoint a returning officer in 
that time, and they would then carry out the spirit of the 
Act. We find that in one case the Government were able 
to name a returning officer within two days, and, therefore, 
it may be presumed that a delay of twenty days would bo 
ample time for a similar purpoze. In tbat case, there could 
be uniformity, whereas to-day -the Government, when it 
suits them, may delay the election for an indefinite period, 
as they did in tho two flagrant cases of Yarmouth and Dor- 
chester. The hon, the Minister of Justice says that there 
was no Session of Parliament in the case of Chambly before 
the election took place, and that, therefore, the election took 
place in ample time. But in that case the election was held 
in July when there was no prospect of any Parliament 
being held until the following winter; and although the 
Franchise Act had been passed, the Government did not 
wait for the electoral list to be revised, but held the 
election in July, despite the fact, if tho contention of the 
hon, the Minister of Justice is right, that there was not the 
slightest necessity to do so, because there was no probabi- 
lity of any Session of Parliament being held for somo 
months, It s*emsto me that in justice to the electoral 
districts, and to carry out the spirit ofthe Act, there should 
be no delay on the part of the Speaker issuing his warrant 


and at once putting the machinery in motion for the pur- | 


pose of having an election. Lot a reasonable delay be 
given, and then the responsibility will fall on the Govern- 
ment, and surely, judging from past experience, there ought 
to be no difficulty in the Government carrying out their 
duty within the delay suggested by my hon. friend, 

Mr, THOMPSON, The objection now is that in Cham- 
bly the writs were issued too soon. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Not so. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is really very difficult to satisfy 
hon. gentlemen opposite. In most cases, they complain of 
Sir RicharpD CARTWRIGHT. 


the delay being too long, but now they change their tune; 
and, after first taunting us with undue delay, they complain 
of too much haste. I would draw the attention of the bon. 
gentleman to the fact that this amendment would have 
compelled the election to be held in Chambly at once, con- 
trary to the argument which my hon. friend has just pre- 
sented that the Government ought in such a case to wait 
until the electoral lists were revised. I would just say a 
word to the hon, member for Bothwell with regard to my 
contention as to the effect of the evidence in the case of the 
county of Kent, because I am sure, had he spoken of the 
matter when it was fresh in his memory, he would not have 
said that my contention that we should wait for the printing 
of the evidence was insincere, in view of the fact that when 
the evidence was printed I held that the finding of the judge 
was conclusive and could not be reversed by this House. 
My contention was that we had no right to tay from the 
evidence that the judge’s finding was wrong, but that we 
were bound to read the evidence in order to be ina position 
to advise the House as to whether the corrupt practices 
which the judge said had prevailed in the election for that 
county were of so flagrant a nature that we should disfran- 
chise the constituency, We did refer to the evidence for 
the purpose of making the report which we made to the 
House ; and if we had not reviewed it, we could not have 
conscientiously come to the conclusion we did. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman certainly 
has forgotten the discussion that took place and a_ portion 
of his own report. He proposed that we should declare 
that the constituency had been sufficiently punished by 
being deprived for a time of representation in this House. 
I pointed out thatthe evidence disciosed the fact that the 
constituoncy did not deserve to be punished at all, and the 
hon, gentleman’s contentions was that the judge having said 
there was no reason to believe corrupt practices had ex- 
tensively prevailed in that constituency, we were bound to 
accept that statement as true, no matter what the evidence 
might show. That was the position of the hon. gentleman, 
and that was his justification for putting that provision in 
the report, and refusing to accept any amendment. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have said that was my contention, 
and I say again we are not at Jiberty to refer to the evidence 
in an ejection case for the purpose of revising the decision 
of the judge, but can only refer to it for the purpose of 
advising the House whether the corrupt practices that 
prevailed, prevailed to such an extent as to justify steps to 
be taken to disfranchise the coustituency. % 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman does not 
meet my statement squarely. Ido vot say that we should 
sit in judgment and review the decision of the judge, but 
the hon. gentleman embraced in his report the inferential 
| statement that the constituency was corrupt and deserved 
| punishment, but that it had been sufficiently punished by 
the delay that had already occurred in its representation ; 
and when I pointed out to him that there was not a tittle 
of evidence to show that the constituency deserved punish- 
ment, he said we had no right to look at the evidence in 
that matter, but to look only at the report of the judge. 
' That was the position he took. Therefore, it was not the 
evidence that the hon. gentleman was examining in order 
to make his report, but it was the decision of the judge that 
the House had before the evidence was printed atall. Tho 
/ hon, gentleman says we are hard to please on this side. He 
says that we complain about ihe haste in issuing the writ 
in Chambly and tho delay in issuing it in Haldimand. 
The hon. gentleman has forgotten the circumstances 
connected with those elections. The late member for 
| Haldimand died while Parliament was in session, and it 
| was proposed here that the writ should issue. The Speaker 
‘issued his warrant, if [ rember rightly, and the hon. gentle- 

man, when we asked him why the writ did not issue, de- 


. 


occurred in Haldimand to be repeated. 
the law amended and made what it ought to be, so that 
‘jestice may be done and that, when elections are held, they 
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clared that there was no necessity for any haste, that tae }|sons and owners’ sons, was in the Franchise Act, and I 
new voters’ lists were being prepared, and that it would be | think it is. 


wrong to hold the election before thatlist was completed. 
Parliament he said, had by its legislation already declared 
that the existing voters’ list was imperfect, it had altered 
the qualification of electors, and we must wait for the new 
list. ‘fhat was the declaration the first Minister made on be- 
half of the Government. The Government set the provision 
of the law at defiance, and justified their course in that matter 
on the ground that a new voters’ list was being prepared, and 
that, until that list was prepared, there ought not to be an 
election. That was the hon. gentieman’s position. It was 
either right or it was not right. Some two or three months 
later, there was a vacancy in Chambly, and the hon. gentle- 
man disregarded the rule which had been laid down in the 
case of Haldimand, and ordered a new writ to issue at a 
time when the old voters’ list was the only one under which 
it could take place. Both these cases occurred at the same 
period of time, and what we are now calling the attention 
of the Minister of Justice to is the fact that there was one 
rule and policy adopted in the county of Chambly and 
another rule and policy in the county of Haldimand. Both 
of these could not have been right. One or the other rule 


‘should have been adhered to, and we now propose to make 


such a change that the discretionary power the Govern- 
ment possess and have abused as has been shown very 
clearly, should no longer be left in their hands, and I think 
it is clear that it ought not to be left in their hands, and I 
think we are not very hard to please. We point out what 
the abuse is, and what the remedy is, and we do not want 
the abuse which occurred in Chambly or the abuse which 
We wish to see 


may fairly reflect the public opinion of the constituency. 
Mr. WELDON (St. John). My hon, friend the Minister 


-of Justice thought I complained in regard to the election in 


Chambly. He said that the reason why the elections in 


-Yarmouth and Dorchester were delayed was that there was 


no Session of Parliament at the time, and there was no 
necessity for holding an election, but the -election in 


Chambly was held in July, the vacancy having occurred at 


about the same time as that in Dorchester, but the Govern- 
ment issued the writ in the first case and not in the other. 


Mr. THOMPSON. My argument was not that an elec- 
tion should not be held in summer, but that there was no 
ground for complaint if it was not. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). Surely, if the Minister of 


‘Justice will not accept this amendment on any other grounds 


he will when he sees how it must distress the Finance 
Minister to witness this lack of fixity of purpose on the 
part of his colleagues. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have not seen it. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Surely the hon, gen- 
tleman will understand that, when a certain rule was adopt- 


_ed in regard to Chambly, and an entirely different rule pre- 


vailed in Haldimand, we had good reason to propose a 
change. If there was ever any case in which the power 
and authority of the Government were abused for a party 
advantage, it was in the different treatment they accorded 
to Chambly and Haldimand. 


Amendment (Mr, Barron) negatived. 


On section 7, 

Mr, EDGAR, That is the section which was allowed to 
stand, Is it not proposed to make any alteration in that? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think not. The reason it is al- 
lowed to stand is, as I said the other day, because I thought 
part of the legislation regarding the qualification of farmers’ 


On section 9, 


Mr. THOMPSON. This section was allowed to stand at 
the suggestion of the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) 
in order to make it clear that there should be no reference 
to appeals for the purpose of counting the ballots, unless 
the list of certificates of copies could not be obtained. 


On sub-section 3, of section 13, 


Mr, THOMPSON. ‘This was allowed to stand at the sug- 
gestion of the leader of the Opposition, who thought there 
should be a trial by the indictment. 


Mr. LAURIER. I objected to that section because I 
thought it was leaving too great powers in the hands of 
the justices of the peace. As a rule, without any offence 
to justices of the peace, I would aot be disposed to trust 
them with these very large powers. I believe it would be 
better to follow the spirit of the Act, and to make the 
offence punishable as all other offences are punishable under 
the Act. 


Mr, BARRON. It is quite clear that under that section 
there is no right of appeal whatsoever. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I was going to suggest that there is 
a Bill relating to summary convictions before the House, 
and in it I will endeavor to provide for an appeal in such 
Cases. 


Mr. AMYOT. I beg to move in amendment to this Bill 
the Bill which [ iutroduced some time ago, Bill No. 2. It 
is as follows :— 

Paragraph (0) of section nine of ‘' Dominion Controverted Hlections 

Act,’’ is hereby amended by striking out the following words after the 
word ‘‘days’’ in the second line of the said paragraph: ‘‘after the day 
of publication in the Canada Guzette of the receipt of the return of the 
writ of election by the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery,” and substitu- 
ting the following: ‘‘after the day fixed for the nomination, in case the 
candidate or candidates have beea declared elected on that day, and in 
other cases thirty days after the polling day.’’ 
My object is to make uniform the delays in contestations, 
30 days after nomination day, when the election is by 
acclamation, and 30 days after polling day when there has 
been an election. Ido not think there can be any objec- 
ition to this. I do not want to discuss the matter, as the 
House is faily iaformed of the facts. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think the hon. gentleman will see 
on reflection that bis Bill is not a safe one. I will read 
paragraph (6) of section J which he proposes to amend: 

‘Tho petition must be presezted not later than 30 days after the day 


of publication in the Canada Gazette of the receipt of the return of the 
writ of the election by the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery.”’ 


Striking out those words and saying : 


‘« After the day fixed for the nomination, in case the candidate or 
candidates have been declared elected on that day, and in other cases 
30 days after polling day.”’ 


Now, it seems to me, from the examination I have given 
the hon, gentieman’s Bill, that if the returning officer, for 
any reason, delays his returnn beyond 30 days after nomi- 
nation day or polling day, he would put it beyond the 
power of either party to controvert the election. 


Mr. AMYOT. The returning officer is bound by law to 
make his report within a certain delay, which delay is 
fixed, I think, by the statute. He is bouad to do it, and we 
have never secn an instance where he has not done it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. But if he does not do so, he does not 
doprive any party of bis remedy, But itisavery dangerous 
thing, I think, to allow him to prevent the return from 
being controverted by petition. 

Mr. AMYOT. We can make a special proviso for that, 
£0 as, except in cases where the returning officer will not 
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comply with the law, to fix another delay for that case. I 
think it is fair that the delay for contestation should be the 
same for all the members. It is not fair to give 40 days or 
60 days to one and only 30 days to another. Let us make 
a uniform delay for every one, and have equal justice. 


Mr. MITCHELL It appears to me that my hon friend’s | 


intention in his Bill is very good, and if the working of his 
Bill is not such as to meet the difficulty, if any difficulty 
presents itself to the Minister of Justice, he can easily 
frame a Bill which will carry out what my hon. friend asks 
for, namely, that every person shall have the same time 
granted to him to enter a contestation or to meet a conter- 
tation. Itis very easy to frame a clause to meet the dif- 
ficulty, if the Minister of Justice feels there is a practical 
difficulty in what my hon, friend presents. He wishes to 
avoid the recurrence of what took place at the last general 
election. It is patent to everyone that gross injustice was 
done to some members, that some of us were not gazetted 
for three weeks and some for nearly four weeks, after the 
returns, and some of them coming in the same day were 
gazetted in the next Gazette; in other words, there was a 
fortnight or three weeks of opportunity for contesting the 
election as against some gentlemen, while most of the min- 
istorial candidates were gazetted almost immediately. If 
this Bill does not mcet the case the Minister of Justice can 
prepare a clause that will meet the difficulty, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), There is no difficulty in carry- 
ing out the clause as proposed by my hon. friend. The 
hon, gentleman proposes that the period within which an 
election may be contested shall be thirty days. counti:g 
from the day of election. It is contended, however, that 
it is possible the returning officer might, contrary to law, 
delay the returns of any particular candidate for thirty 
days, Ido not.see how it is possible. The returning 
officer is sworn to discharge certain duties ; he must within 
a certain number of days declare a candidate elected, then 
four days are given for an appeal to the county judge for 
the purposeof having a recount. The whole of the pro- 
ceedings taken must be taken within less than the 
thirty days, and, that being the case, such an abuse 
as the hon, gentleman suggests could hardly arise. Certainly 
it never could arise if the Government were to allow cer- 
tain officials to act as returning officers. So far as I know, 
since the union in 1867 not a single instance has occurred 
in which the period of thirty days elapsed before some can- 
didate seeking election was declared elected. It may be 
that if the hon. gentleman wishes to take abundant security 
further amendment may be required by providing that in any 
case where the returniog officer has failed to declare some 
candidate elected within thirty days a week or more time 
may be allowed for petitioning. . But certainly thirty days 
covers a much longer period than is required by law to 
have one or other candidate declared elected, even where 
an appeal is made to the judge and a recount is had. If 
the hon. gentleman thinks the time is not sufficient it 
might be extended to thirty-five days, 


Mr. O'BRIEN. My suggestion is that the time should 
count, not from the day of election in case of a contest, but 
from declaration day, when the vote is summed up and the 
returning officer makes his declaration. That should be 
the:time from which the period allowed for filing a petition 
should be dated. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think the matter requires to be 
very carefully considered, and several Acts, both the Hlec- 
tion and the Controveried Elections Act, will require to be 
remodelled to carry out such a principle as has been advo- 
cated. 1 would remind the House of the proceedings after 
the holding of the poll. We have first of all after polling 
day the delay before declaration day, the summing up of 


the votes, the delay of six days and possibly a recount’ in! that would make some difference, 


Mr, Amyor, 
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the meantime as well. The petition is a petition complain- 
ing of the undue return, If we are to confine the practice 


to the Controverted Elections Act, we must give afair 
chance to those desiring to petition, and all those proceed-. 
The return goes: 


ings have to be taken within thirty days. 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, perhaps on the 
twenty-cighth or twenty-ninth, or even of the thirtieth day, 
and there is certainly no time to prepare a petition or even 
to kaow what the return is against which the party will 


petition in the short interval remaining unexpired. I |. 


stated to the House at an earlier period of the Session that, 
although I intended to introduce a Bill relating to the Con- 
troverted [Elections Act and to suggest several import- 
ant changes—and this is of course an important change, 
but I refer to other important changes—it was decided 


that it would ba better for several reasons to wait until- 


another Session, and no great harm could accrue by that 
delay, inasmuch as the prébability was that few by-elec- 
tions would be held in the in'erim, I will, if the hon. gen- 
tleman concurs in the suggestion, let this matter stand 


until that has been done, the Acts compared and the necess- ' 


ary changes made, and in the meantime I assent to the 
principle suggested and embodied in the hon. gentleman’s 
Bill for having a fixed time at which all returns shall take 


effect irrespective of any discretion on the part of any . 
A3 regards the suggestion of the hon, 


officer whatsoever. 
member for Muskoka (Mr. O Brien) ; that would be quite 


feasible if it were not that the petition has to be against: 
not the declaration of the returning officer, but against -the © 


veiurn which he makes, and which is really not made until 
at least six days after declaration day. That, however, 
could be remedied by making a provision to this effect, 
that on declaration day or within the six days after the 
returning officer should make such a return, and should 
make it immediately so public that every person desiring 
to petition would have ample notice of what the return 


was, and from that date have a fixed period, and a short - 


period too, in which the election must be protested, 
Mr. EDGAR. I must congratulate the’ Minister ~ of 


Justice on having assented to the principle ofthe proposed —_ 
I would point out, however, that even more - 
I do not find 
anything in the law rendering it obligatory upon the Gov- — 


amendment. 
changes will have to be made in the law. 


erpment to fix any particular day for the return of the 
writ. There are ancertaintics which must be removed. If 
we are going to fix a day by statute within which the peti- 
tion against the return must be made, we must begin by 
fixing a date in the statute within which the return itself 
must bo made. 


Mr. AMYOT. Ina view of the declaration of the Minister 


and his promise that ho will introduce a Bill next Session, 
I withdraw the amendment. 


Bill reported. 


FORFEITURES FOR TREASON AND FELONY. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved second reading of Bill (No. 88) — 


to abolish forfeitures for treason and felony, and to other- 
wise amend the law relating thereto, 


Mr. EDGAR. I surely think the Minister of Justice must: — 


see that this Bill interferes in a most marked degree with 


the rights of the Provinces, because it undertakes todeprive 


them of their property. In this Bill the Government pro- 


poses that tho land which by the law to-day when it has~ 


been escheatcd in some cases becomes the property of the 
Provinces, shall not escheat and shall not become the pro- 
perty of the Provinces. 1 surely think that cannot be a 
proper function for this Parliament to assume. 
said that because it is escheated on account of crime, that 
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It may be 


I do not apprehand that © 


© 
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it does. I has been decided by the Privy Council in the 
Mercer case that escheated land goes to the Provinces, 
because escheats are royalties. It cannot be contented that 
escheats for crime are not royalties and do not go to the 
Crown as royalties, and to the Provinces consequently. I 
know that in the Province of Ontario at any rate, that when 
before the decision of the Privy Council they were legisla- 


_ ting about escheats, they excepted escheats for crime from 


| second section, misuses the word ‘‘ escheat.” iture 
and escheats are two different things. Mr, Blackstone, in his} the Bill stand over, 


their legislation; perhaps, having some doubts then as to 
the law on the subject. I think that those who took the 
provincial view, thought that escheated land belonged to 
the Provinces*by reason of the tenure of the Crown. When 
@ failure of heirs arose the land would revert on account of 
the tenure to the-Crown. Probably for that reason they 
left out in the legislation in Ontario at all events, reference 
to escheats in the case of crime. But, as I said, the Privy 
Council has distinctly decided that escheats belong to the 
provinces asroyalties. Take section 2 of this Bill. [tsays: 

** Subject to the provisions of this Act and from and after the passing 

thereof, no confession, verdict, inquest, conviction or judgment of or for 
any treason or felony or felo de se'shall cause any attainder or corrup- 
tion of blood, or any forfeiture or escheat, provided that nothing in this 
Act shall affect the law of forfeiture consequent upon outlawry or any 
forfeiture in relation to which special provision is made by any Act of 
the Parliament of Canada.’ 
I surely think that is taking away the property of the 
Provinces, and the Act seems to interfere in another respect 
most distinctly with provincial rights. There is provision 
made in this Act for the administration of assets. Section 
8 provides : 

The Governor in Oouncil may, if to him it seems fit so to do, commit, 
during pleasure, the custody and management of the property of any con- 
Vict to an administrator to be appointed in that behalf; and upon any 
determination of such appointment, either by revocition or by death of 
any such administrator, a new admisistrator may, from time to time, be 
appointed ; and every such administrator shall, upon his appointment, 
b3 and be deemed to be the successor in law of the former administrator; 
and all property invested in, and all powers given to such former ad- 
ministrator by virtue of this Act shall thereupon devolve to and become 
vested in such successor, who shall be bound by ail acts lawfully done 
by such former administrator during the continuance ot his office; and 
the provisions’ hereinafter contained with ref-rence to any administrator 
shall, in the caseof the appointment of more than one person, apply to 
such administrators jointly. 

Now [ think if there is anything that belongs. to the Pro- 
vincial Government at all it is the right to regulate matters 
of administration, aod [ think for that reason the Bill in 
those respects at any rate is not within the jurisdiction of 
this Parliament, There are portions of it which, however, 
are different and do not bear on the rights of the Provinces. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ido not propose this evening to go 
on with the Bill in the Committee of the Whole House. I 
will avail myself of the opportunity of going into commit- 
tee to answer the objections which the hon. gentleman has 
made, They oaly relate to certain features of the Bil, and 


_ I think I can satisfy the hon, gentleman that the Bill is 


entirely within our jurisdiction—that we are dealing with 
the property of the Crown, after having relinquished our 
right to forfeit—dealing with the property of the criminal 
in respect to which the Crown has the right of ownership, 
as we can relinquish the forfeiture for crime, That proper- 
ty, which is of right ours, we shall administer in a certain 
way for the benefit of the convict himself. That is the 
principle that underlies these provisions. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), Can the Crown restore the 
forfeiture ? I recollect. that some years ago in New Bruns- 
wick a party was pardoned, and subsequently an Act of the 
Local Legislature was necessary to restore his property. 


Mr. THOMPSON. By this Bill we propose to give up the 
property. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman, in this 
Forfeitures 
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commentaries, points out that when there were allodial 
estates, and when there could not be any property except 


‘in the individual owner, there is nevertheless forfeiture. 


The doctrine of escheats was of very much later growth ; 
but even in this country in cases for forfeitures for crime, 
they never could be more than forfeiture of the interest of 
the party, that is, forfeiture of the interest of the tenant in 
fee, not forfeiture of the property. The jurisdiction as to 
escheated property is necessarily in the Local Legislatures ; 
but I think that decision of the Privy Council does include 
forfeitures as well as escheats, However, that matter can 
better be considered in Committee than in a discussion on 
the second reading of the Bill. I merely mention the fact 
that the hon. gentleman uses tha word “ forfeiture” pro- 
perly, but the word “ escheats” improperly, in the Bill. 


Mr, THOMPSON. By another name it would smell as 
sweet, and we can change it if necessary. Yet, [ am not 
willing to admit that [ use the word improperly, because 
my authority for it is the English statute, of which this is 
an ‘exact copy. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). But there is this difference, 
that in the United Kingdom the whole power is vested in 
one body. 


Mr. THOMPSON.: That does not affect the use of the 
word. 


Mr. WELDON (Albert). I tnink the position taken by 
the hon. member for West Ontario (Mr. Edgar) would 
surprise’ most lawyers, that this Parliament, in dealing 
with the criminal law, has not itself power to decide what 
the penalties shall be, and that by the decision in the 
Mercer case escheats do not go to the Crown, The hon, 
member for Bothwell’s playing upon the words escheat and 
forfeiture s‘rikes us a3 really a mere verbal and techoical 


criticism. ‘These words are certainly used in the ordinary 
sense, a8 the hon. gentleman will find them in any law 
book. 


Mr. TISDALE. I think thatif this House has the power, 
it ought to prevent any such cases as the Mercer case oc- 
curring again, There were descendants of the man whose 
property was in dispute. We have a large building in 
Toronto, which has been erected at the expense of a private 
individual for the benefit of the Province. I think if this 
House can do anything to prevent any Province taking 
property in that way, it should do it, 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the second time. 


SUPPLY. 


House again resolved itself into Committee of Supply. 


It being six o’clock, the Committee rose, and the Speaker 
left the Chair, 


After Recess. 
UPPER OTTAWA IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew) moved that the House resolve 
itself into committee on Bill (No. 20) relating to the 
Upper Ottawa Improvement Company. 


Mr. BRYSON. I desire to ask that this Bill be left over 
until it is reprinted. Several gentlemen who are absent to- 
night would |.ke to place themselves on record in relation 
to this Bill, and at their suggestion I make this request, 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). This Bill has been two months 
before the House, It was fully discussed in the committee, 
as were all the amendments made to it, and it seems to me 
that it would be unnecessarily delaying the work to have 
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Motion agreed to, and House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee (Mr. Small in the Chair). 


({n the Committee.) 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), This proceeding is irregular, 
The law provides that the Deputy Speaker, who is called 
the Chairman of the Committee, shall take the Chair when- 
ever he is in the House, 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKHR, Very well, I will take the 
Chair. 

The Committee passed the several clauses and the 
preamble of the Bill. 


Mr, DEPUTY SPEAKER ealled on Mr. Small to take 
the Chair. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), This is again irregular. The 
Deputy Speaker must remain in the Chair; and as he can- 
not report to himself, the Speaker must be called in, No 
hon, member can be appointed Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole while the Deputy Speaker is in the House, and 
as the Deputy Speaker caunot report to himself, the 
Speaker must be called in, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. When the Deputy Speaker 
is in the Chair he cannot very well act as Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, and then get up and report to 
himeelf. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Certainly not, and the Speaker 
must be here to receive the report. The clerk says that is 
not the English practice, but look at our own rules which 
we have made for ourselves, Tho rule says that the Chair- 
man of the Committee shail be cilled to the Chair whenever 
he is present. Now, the Chairman of the Committee is 
present and is called to the Chair. He, of course, cannot 
report to himself, but the Speaker must be here in order 
that he may report to him. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. The rule is that the 
Deputy Speaker, if he is in the House must take the Chair; 
and once he does so, he can call on any one else to take it. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Let us send for the Speaker. 

Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. It is impossible that the 
Deputy Speaker should report to himself, and the Speaker is 
not present. ‘Therefore the Deputy Speaker must call on 
an hon. member to iake his place as Chairmau of the Com- 
mittee in order that he may receive the report of the 
committee. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The proceeding is altogether 
irregular, and contrary to our rule. 


Mr. Smatz thon took the Chair and reported the Bill, 
which was read the third time and passed, 


IN COMMITTEE—THIRD RHADING. 


Bill (No. 102) respecting the Central Ontario Railway 
Company.—(Mr. O’Brien.) 


SUPPLY. 
House again resolved itself into Committes of Supply. 


(in the Committees.) 
Arts, Agriculture and Statistics ......000 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I wish to state that we pre- 


pose to drop the item “for expenses in connection with 
Dominion exhibition, $10,090, 


Mr. DAVIKS (P. E, L) 
dropping that ? 
Mr. Waits (Renfrew.) 


weap vehastene 1147, 000 


Why is the hon. gentleman 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, We thought it was not neces- 
sary to incur that expenditure this year. 


Mr. DAVIBS (P. H.1.) You are not going to contri- 
| bute anything to that? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. 
Mr. MITCHELL. Why was it put in? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It was put in the main Esti- 
mates before it had been properly considered, and it was 
reconsidered afterwards. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would suggest whether it 
would not be just as well to apply that amount, or more if 
necessary, to a proper representation of Canada at the Cin- 
cinnati Exhibition, ; 
are an immense number of Canadians in the United States, — 


and be professes to be anxious to promote trade relations 


between the two countries. 
Mr. MITCHELL. That is only sometimes. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). And, if he would assist the 
exhibition of Canadian products at Cincinnati, it would do 
a great deal towards promoting more intimate commercial 
relations between the two countries. Of course, if the hon. 
gentleman is opposed to that, such a policy would be ~ 
objectionable to him, but, if he is favorable, as he professes, — 
to more intimate trade relations, there is no way in which 
he could assist it better than by giving an apportunity for 
Canada to exhibit her products at that exhibition, Hven 
if he or his leader is opposed to that now, they have changed 
their views so often this Session that perhaps we may 
expect them to be in favor of it when the time comes. . 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, There is one difficulty, 
and that is that we have no authority from the Crowa re- 
commending such an expenditnre, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Certainly not, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. You were merely suggesting 
how we might avoid the difficulty of having this $10,000 
left on our hands, ; 


Mr. MITCHELL. The hon. gentleman knows that there 
is no difficulty whatever in getting the authority of the 
Crown for this expenditure; and therefore, if he has’ any 
better objection to offer, we should know it. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E1.) Iseo that last year, though the 
amount voted for the care of archives was $6,000, hon. 
gentlemen expended about $4,200 in excess of the grant. I 
think the House should have somo information upon that. 


Mr. CARLING. This amount is for collecting historical 
records and manuscripts, of which there are now upwards 
of half a million volumes arranged, bound and ready for 
reference. The volumes are constantly referred to for 
settling disputed points. The archivist reports the vote — 
insufficient, and for this reason it is impossible to begin 
copying docaments in Paris, Dr. W. F. Poole, president of 
the American Historical Society, in his report of visit to 
Ottawa in September last, made officially, to the Society of 
Librarians of North America, describes the Canadian 
archives as the most valuable collection for historical pur- 
poses on the continent, 8 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L) Iam not cbjecting to his taking 
this small vote, but I was objecting to the Department 
spending nearly double the amount that Parliament voted 
for a specific purpose, and when money is expended in that 
way, it amounts to this, that it is only a farce for us to go 
through the form of voting money atall. If we vote asum 
of $6,000, and they spend between $10,000 and $11,000, the 
reason fur going into Committee of Supply seems to be 
rendered nugatory. i 


c 


The hon. gentleman knows that there © i 
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Mr. CARLING. I think it is the practice, if any partic- 
ular vote is over-run, to take the balance from another 
vote. I believe the monoy was carefully expended, and, if 
nevessary, I can get the particulars. 


Mr. DAVIES(P. E.1.) Ihave no doubt thatthe amount 
was expended, and I am not objecting to the expenditure, 
but I am objecting to the principle which is involved. I 
do not think the hon. gentleman is justified in withdrawing 
from another sum voted for a specitie purpose, any amount 
to apply to this. The whole principle is wrong. I have 
no doubt that the money was spent, or it would not be in 
the Auditor General’s report, as it is. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I seo that C. C. Chipman is 
down for $400 in connection with the archives. How 
does that come about ? 


Mr. CARLING. That is not in this year, 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). No, but last year it was in, and 
I think it was stated that there was an appropriation of 
$1,000 extra for this purpose. Yet we find that C. OC. 
Chipman has drawn $400 out of this fund, and perhaps that 
may be the reason why the expenditure of 1886-87 amounts 
to so much more than the sum appropriated. 


SirCHARLES TUPPER I may say that the arrange- 
ment previously was that Mr. Chipman had $400 a year in 
connection with the supervision of this work on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and the hon. gentleman will see that 
it disappears from the vote of this year. It had nothing to 
do with the $1,000 which was voted to that gentleman, and 
which was for an entirely different purpose. It was for 
the very extraordinary duty that has been thrown upon 
him in connection with the exhibition in London, The 
$100 was paid to him by the Department of Immigration 
for the supervision and constant attention to this work in 
the Archives Branch. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Is this Mr. Chipman the gentleman 
who was in the office of the High Commissioner in Lon- 
don ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes, he is the same person. 


Mr, WILSON (E'gin). Then he received bis ralary un- 
der another head as private secretary to the High Com- 
missioner ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, No, he was not private secre- 
tary to the High Commissioner? 


+ Mr, LISTER. What position did he hold? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. He held the position of 
accountant and assistant secretary in the High Commis- 
sioner’s office. 


Mr, LISTER. At what salary? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Atasalary of $1,800, and 
this was $400 added. 


‘Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I did not hear what 
explanation was given why the vote had been $6,000 and 
the expenditure $10,000. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The explanation given by 
the Minister of Agriculture was that an unusual amount of 
work was thrown upon the archivist, who was extremely 
anxious to carry on a considerable amount of work. In 
fact it has bsen very extersive indeed. This amount was 
taken from the bracketed vote, as the hon, member wiilsee, 
but it was thought as there was sufficient money provided 
in this resolution, No. 45, to cover the expenditure, we took 
it so that they could go on with this work that Wr, Brymner 
was very anxious should be done during the year, 


have ever considered that when these votes for a distinctly 


different purpose were bracketed, it was right to transfer 
one to another. I think it is a very objectionable practice, 
I have always objected myself to bracketing. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I think it would ba better to 
avoid it. 


Sie RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. But where you state 
distinctly, so much for one purpose and so much for another, 
then it is very objectionable to remove a vote from one to 
the other. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There is no doubt about 
that, and 1 have no doubt my hon. friend will see that it 
does not occur again. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Was any authority 
taken by Governor General’s warrant or anything else? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, No. It was held by the de- 
partment that there was enongh in the total vote to allow 
for an excess in one branch, and this amount was taken; 
but I quite agree that itis not a good prac'ics, and Iam 
quite sure the Minister ef Agriculture will see that it does 
not occur again. 


Mr. CARLING, I may tell the hon. member that this 
was for agriculture and statistics, and I believe it has been 
a practice in the Department of Agriculture, not only last 
year, but for many years, and during the time the hon. 
gentleman was Finance Ministor, [am told by the officers 
of the department that when a sufficient amount was voted 
and it overran, they would take it for another vote, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I[ do not recollect 
whether the hon. gentleman is right that the abuse may 
have prevailed before, but I think it is distinctly an abuse, 
Ido not remember at this moment anything of the kind 
that the Minister of Agriculture mentions, but it may have 
occurred, Where such things were brought to my notice, 
I always insisted on a separate vote being taken, but it is 
possible that one or two occasions may have occurred, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), No doubt the practice is con- 
trary to the rule at the present time. The old English 
practice, of course, was to vote the subsidy in a lump sum. 
Mr. Downing was the first Chancsllor of the Exchequer who 
introduced the present practice, and from his time down to 
the present, it has always been the practice, in the Hoglish 
House of Commons, to confine the expenditure t» the appro- 
priations made; and the sum that is asked for one purpose 
cannot be applied to another diffsront purpose. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I would ask the Minister of Finance 
whether these services were performed on the other side of 
the water, or here in Ottawa? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. They were performed on both 
sides. I may explain to my hon. friend that Mr. Chipman, 
who was appointed to the position of accountant and 
assistant secretary of the High Commissioner’s office in 
London, was necessarily required when [ was called back 
to the position of Minister of Finance, remained still charged 
with the administration of the duties of the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office in London, My hon, friend will sea that it 
was almost indispensable that I should have the services of 
a gentleman who was thoroughly familiar with the daties in 
both departments, and consequoantly I appointed Mr. Chip- 
man my private secretary as Minister of Finance; and it 
would have been almost impossible for me to carry on, 
as I have done, the aiministration of both departments 
if it had not been for the valuable services of Mr, Chipman, 
I dare say my hon. friend knows that ho is a man of excep- 
tional ability, aud of unwearicd industry. He has served 
long in the various departments of the pablic service, in 


, New Brunswick first, and subsequently in the Railway 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGAT., Ido not think that we , 


Department at Ottawa, then in the Finance Department, 
and then in the Department of Railways and Canals. 
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There are few gentlemen better acquainted with the duties | man’s services in connection with that exhibition, no doubt 


of these various services. 
appointed in his place to the position of accountant and 
also assistant secretary in the High Commissioner’s office. 
I may say that in that position I had no private secretary. 
There ia no charge for a private secretary in that connec- 
tion. But when it became necessary for me to return as 
Minister of Finance, and I was still charged with the duties 
of administering the office of High Commissioner on the 
other side, it was absolutely indispensible that I should 
avail myself of the services of a gentleman who was thor- 
oughly familiar with the duties of both departments. 


Mr. COCKBURN. I had happened to be in London 
during the time of the exhibition, and was brought into 
very frequent contact with Mr. Chipman, and I can assure 
the hon. gentlemen opposite that there was no man on that 
side of the Atlantic who worked harder for the interests of 
Canada than did Mr. Chipman. I found him early in the 
morning and late at night, hard at work, and I know from 
personal knowledge that inthe management of some things 
entrusted to him, he was the means of saving to this coun- 
try several thousands of dollars. Ifhon. gentlemen knew 
his valuable services as woll as I do, Mr. Chipman is the 
last man to whom they would grudge the small amount 
that is now being voted to him. 


Mr. TROW. No doubt Mr. Chipman is a very worthy 
officer. I found him so, I had the pleasure of being in 
the office of the High Commissioner, and found him very 
attentive to his duties, and no doubt a very worthy man. 
The only fault we find is that he is being paid sums under 
different headings, and it is difficult to ascertain how much 
he has been paid, I find he has received $1,79Y in Immi- 
gration Department. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The $1,800 is his salary as 
accountant and assistant secretary in the High Commis- 
sioner’s office. 


Mr. TROW. [I also find that he has been paid travelling 
expenses, $170; he received as private secretary, $250; 
travelling expenses again, $48.56 ; cab hire, $8.50, and $400 
in connection with the archives, making a, total of $2,862 
already discovered. There may be other items that we have 
not discovered. 


Mr, LISTER. DoT understand the Minister to say that 
he acted as his secretary while the hon. gentleman has been 
in Canada? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Since I left the London office. 
He received $600 a year as my private secretary. 


Mr. MITCHELL. The hon. Minister has given us a very 
minute description of the ability and services of Mr. 
Chipman. I am sorry that Ido not. know of his services. 
It is quite new to me that he is such a desirable man, 
although I have no doubt he is avaluable man, Is that the 
gentleman who is brother-in-law to the present, Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick, Sir Leonard Tilley ? 


SirCHARLESTUPPER. No. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Well, I am sorry for that, because I 
would like to put in a word for him on that account. The 
hon. gentleman has stated that it became absolutely neces- 
sary, from the dual position he occupied as High Commis- 
sioner and Finance Minister, that he should have a confiden- 
tial man as secretary. No doubt it was very desirable, 
that he should have a confidential man as secretary, but it 
is much to be regretted that my hon. friend should have 
attempted to occupy these dual positions, otherwise, per- 
haps, we would have avoided this charge of $600. But I 
suppose it bas been paid, and we cannot get the money 
bacx, therefore the less wo say about it the better. After 
the testimony that has been borne to the value of Mr, Chip- 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. , 


When Mr. Dewar retired he was | according to the ideas of the hon. gentleman, they entitle 


him to some additional remuneration. I can only say that 

from the first I opposed that enormous vote, which bag 
swollen from the moderate sum which the Finance Minister 

stated at first to, if [ am correct, over $10,000 for that 

exhibition in London. It is so much money thrown away, ~ 
and I hope there will be no repetition of such squandering 
of the public money while the country’s finances are in such 

a deplorable condition. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Can the hon. gentle- 
man give us my information in regard to the receipts from 
the Patent Department ? ; 


Mr. CARLING. The receipts from, that department 
have increased very much indeed. Last year the gross 
recipts for patents and trade marks were $76,600, or 
$13,000 more than the previous year. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. EH. I). Will the hon. gentleman 
explain the manner of obtaining criminal statistics ? 


Mr. CARLING. The item of $4,000 is required for the 
collection of criminal statistics from every police court and 
magistrate in the Dominion, the remuneration being fixed 
by statute. The cost of the preparation of the returns for 
the year is included in the expenditure. 


Mr. LISTER. Who make the returns ? 
Mr. CARLING. The police magistrates. 


Mr. LISTER. They have only cognisance of the convic- 
tions made before themselves. Is there any way of having 
returns sent by the clerk of the peace ia each county ? 


Mr. CARLING. I understand the returns are made 
according to a schedule in the Blake Act. 


Mr. DAVIES. Partial statistics are of no use, and it is 
desirable to ascertain whether the present system places 
the hon. gentleman in a position to obtain statistics for all 
the Dominion. i, 


Mr.CARLING. Yes. “al 


Mr. JONKS (Halifax). Have the Government given up 
the idea of contributing the usual amount of $10,000 towards 
the Dominion Exhibition this year to be held in Halifax? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Yes. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), Itis matter for regret that the 
contribution should have been made by the Government 
year after year when the Dominion Exhibition was held at 
other places and that it should now be dropped. It will be 
a matter of considerable disappointment to the people of 
Halifax that the exhibition will not be held there this year, 
They have been making considerable preparations under 
the expectation that the usual grant would be made, andas 
it had been held in other places in previous.years there was 
a reasonable expectation that it would be held at Halifax 
this year, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It was with extreme regret 
that the Government dropped the vote; but the hon. gen- 
tleman will see that if we are to economise we must com- 
mence somewhere, and we felt this was an expenditure 
which we could, without any very serious injury to the 
country, forego this year. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Perhaps the Minister would 
explain the working of the system in connection with health 
statistics, for which $10,000 is asked. I have been unable 
to see that this amount is useful.y expended. I observe 
that $10,000 is still asked, although last year only between 
$5,000 and $7,000 was expendcd. % 


Mr. CARLING. These are returns obtained for the dif 
ferent cities and towns in the Dominion from health offi- 
cers appointed by. the municipal authorities. ~ These 


_ their duties, 
| item altogether. 


officers is not extravagant. 
Thomas which the hon. gentleman has the honor to repre- 
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returns are placed in the records of the department, and a 


report is issued every year. 
Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Will the Minister tell me how 


this health officer appointed by the municipality obtains 
his information? What instructions are given to him by 


the Government, and what duties are imposed upon him, 


so that the reports may be somewhat reliable? Are there 
any directions given to those health officers as to their 
duties ? 


Mr. CARLING. The hon. gentleman of course will find 
that, if he refers to the annual report and the certificates of 
the medical officers which are in the report issued by the 
department every year. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Pretty nearly every municipality 
in the Province of Ontario have boards of health now. 
Have you given your officers directions to avail themselves 
of that information, and to get information from those 
various boards ? 


Mr. CARLING. An Order in Council was passed some 
years ago limiting this information to cities and towns of 
over 5,000 inhabitants, and we avail ourselves of the health 
officers of the cities and towns for this information, 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). It appears to me that we are 
not getting that information that we ought to, when we are 
asked to vote $10,000 for this purpose. The Minister knows 
very well that all the duties those health officers perform are 
merely by their going to the sextons and copying from the 
sexton’s book the number of deaths or burials that took 
place there. As far as the department is concerned they 
perform no other duties whatever and we are asked each 
year to grant $10,000 for that. 


Mr. CARLING, [tis true nono of those officers aro 
appointed, except the municipality have by resolution ap. 
pointed a heaith officer. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). All they do is to go to the 
sexton and obtain information as to how many were buried 
there. They may not obtain full information, because 
people who have died in a particular locality may be buried 
elsewhere. We might just as well not spend a single 
dollar, for all the reliability that can be attached to those 
reports. It is a waste of money, and it is evident that the 
Government are not making any effort whatever to have 
this branch made efficient. It has now gone on for a num- 
ber of years. We were told at first that it was merely ex- 
perimental, and that it would be in a few years of import. 
ance to the country in reference to health statistics. 


_ Many thousand dollars have been spent upon it, and IL 


would ask the Government to-day wherein can they point 
to the benefits accruing from the policy of the department 
in this respect. I say there are no benetits whatever. The 
information is of no use to us, because we cannot rely apon it, 
on account of the manner in which those oflicers discharge 
It would be much better to strike out the 


Mr. CARLING. The information gathered from those 
different municipalities is published monthly, and it is very 
much sought after by the press and published all over the 


| Dominion, giving the death rate of each city and town. I 


think it is important to have the information. It might 
perhaps be fuller, but the established rule has been that 
no place under 5,000 inhabitants could give the informa- 
tion because it had no health officer appointed. If a 
health officer is appointed in a town of less population, we 
have not stood strictly to the 5,000, as we are anxious to 
get the information, I think the amount paid those 
I sea in the town of St. 


sent, with a population of 10,000 or 12,000 people all that 
was paid to the health officer during the year was $120, 
46—1Ss8—3 


Considering this information is gathered from cities and 
towns all over the Dominion and that the information is 
most valuable to the people at large, I think it does not 
cost very much. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The statement of the hon. 
gentleman shows that what the Province of Ontario is 
doing for itself with tolerable completeness, the Govern- 
ment here are doing very imperfectly. Of course hon, 
gentlemen would like any information that would con- 
tribute to the general welfare of the health of hon. gentlo- 
men on that side of the House. I may say for their 
information that Mr. Campbell who formerly represented 
Kent in this House has been returned by the people of 
Kent by an increased majority. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I may say that whatever the 
health officer in St. Thomas gets, be it much or little, he 
gets more than he earns for the services he renders. It is a 
notorious fact that those officers are appointed by the muni- 
cipalities and they perform the duty for the municipalities. 
They duplicate the information which they collect for the 
municipalities, and if all that he does is to send to the 
Government a duplicate of the information he has to render 
to the St. Thomas Council, I should say he is pretty well 
paid. Ido not know what the Minister of Agriculture may 
think, but he may be in the habit of giving more liberally 
than that, Take for instance the officer in Toronto. He 
receives between $300 and $400, and yoa do not pretend to 
tell me that sending a duplicate here is worth that amount? 
Whether the cost be much or little the information is unre- 
liable and it is not worth what you pay for it. Unless you 
organise that branch of the Department in a different way 
you might as well strike out the item altogether. 


Mr. LISTER. Are those officers appointed by the Gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. CARLING. The Government appoint the health 
officer of the city or town. 


Mr. LISTER. I observe here that the returns are very 
imperfect. I find that the towns of Goderich and Sarnia 
are not included. 


Mr. CARLING. The law provides that a town must ap- 
point a health officer, and if they do not appoint a health 
officer, we do not appoint one. 


Mr. LISTER. We have a health officer in our town. 
Mr, CARLING. That has not been reported. 


Mr, LISTER. I do not say that one should be appointed, 
because I agree with the hon. member for Hast Higin that 
this money is thrown away, so far as the information given 
us is concerned. The amounts charged by tho different 
officers for making these returns vary greatly. In some 
cases the amount is $100, andio others as much as $300, 
In Brantford and Woodstock it is $56, while in smaller 
towns, Galt for instance, the amount is considerably more. 


Mr. CARLING. The hon. gentleman must understand 
that it is according to population. 


Mr, LISTER. Tho amounts are larger in some Cases 
than in other cases where the population is smalior. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I would like the Minister to tell 
us whether there is a health officer in London, 


Mr, CARLING. Dr, Hutchinson, I understand, is the 
health officer for that city. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is the meaning 
of this item, “Sundry persons, for 18,012 certificates, at 15 
cents each, $2,700?” Who gives these certificates, and what 
do they represent? 
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Mr. CARLING. They are medical burial certificates, 
they are paid to the cemetery keepers, who get 15 cents for 
each medical burial certificate. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I think the Minister must be in 
error. I think he will find that the 15 cents is the amount 
paid by the health officer to the sexton on account of a cer- 
tificate given to him. It may be that some of these sextons 
get the 15 cents, but I doubt it very much. ‘Lhis is a very 
large amount of money expended for that purpose, and we 
have no explanation to show where that $2,700 goes. 


Mr. CARLING. I think the hon. gentleman must have 
seen the report which states that the cemetery keeper get 
15 cents per burial. 


Mr, LISTER. As I understand, the health officer makes 
these returns, Why, in addition, should there be this enor- 
mous sum paid to get the certificates from the cemeteries ? 


Mr. CARLING. Ido not thinkit ig an enormous sam 
for these certificates of burial, obtained from all the cities 
and towns in the Dsminion. 


Mr. LISTER. It is of little consequence whether it is 
large or small, but why should it be done? 


Mr. CARLING. Asa matter of policy, to get the infor- 
mation as accurately as possibly. It has been done for 
fifteen or sixteen years, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does that represent 
the death rate of these various cities ? 


Mr. CARLING. Yes, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. This information would 
be valuable, no doubt, if it represented accurately the death 
rate in each of these cities; but I would like to ask the 
Minister of Finance, who in his professional capacity is an 
excellent judge, whether it does so. He knows that the 
cemeteries adjacent to towns and cities are often made use 
of by a considerable section of country around. Does he 
know whether this death rate is tnat of the cities, or is it 
ne 4 the cities plas a large section of country around 
them 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I imagine that the death rate 
represents all the persons buried there, whether belonging 
to the city or the adjacent country. But the statistics are 
valuable because as a rule, they present a lower death rate 
than is found in any other part of the world ; and anything 
that tends to show a low death rate establishes the health- 
fulness of our towns, and makes them additionally attractive. 
In that way these statistics have a certain value. I am afraid 
the appropriation is too small to enable the Minister of 
Agricuiture to obtain as thorough and full information as is 
desirable. No doubt there cannot be a very great deal 
accomplished all over the Dominion with this amount of 
money ; but in the absence of a better and more complete 
system of vital statistics, it furnishes that which persons 
investigating the relative attractions of different countries 
attach a good deal of importance to, as an evidence of the 
healthfulness of our climate. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.H.I.) There is no doubt the object is a 
good one, and the information if obtained would prove of 
some importance. What my hon. friend was asking was a 
small piece of information which I imagine the hon, Minister 
could give at once. This $2,700 has been paid to sundry 
persons for what ? I have not been able to gather as yet. 


Mr, CARLING, It is paid to the sextons of cemeteries 
for burial certificates. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. KE. 1.) What has this to do with the 
collection of statistics, The doctor gives statistics of the 
deaths and the causes of death. The sexton in charge of 
the cemetery has nothing to do with the causes of death. 
You want to get the population of a town, the number of 

Sir Rionarp CaRTWwRiauHt, 


people who died, and the different diseases of which they 

died, so as tosee what diseases are most prevalent and 

what the death rate is, in order that some precautions may 

be taken to reduce the death rate by adopting means to- 
prevent the inroads of any special disease that is more 

prevalent than others. I do not see therefore why we 

should pay $2,700 a year in order to get the certificate of a 

sexton that a certain number of men have been buried in a 

cemetery. 


Mr. CARLING, The certificate furnished by this officer 
gives the disease which each person died of. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. E. 1.) The sexton cannot possibly be 
able to state the disease except from information he gots 
from the doctor. 


Mr. CARLING. The doctor’s certificate certifies the 
disease of which the person dies and the sexton certifies 
that he was buried. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Why not also get a certificate 
from the undertaker ? 


Mr,.WILSON. I think the hon, Minister is laboring 
under a mistake. In former years, 10 cents or 15 cents was 
paid to the municipal clerk for each death certificate, and 
that, in the Province of Ontario, is paid out of the local 
dues of the municipalities. I cannot say what may be the 
course pursued in the other Provinces, but it may be that 
the Minister pays 15 cents for a certificate from the sexton, _ 
and that the sexton, in his wisdom, certifies that the man 
lived to a certain age and died of a certain disease, It has | 
been proved that these certificates are worthless as data on 
which to form an opinion in reference to the health of any 
locality. 


Mr. LISTER. Will the hon. gentleman strike this out? 
There is no earthly use for it. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Huron). Itis the custom among 
professional men to give a certificate of death stating the 
age, the disease, and other facts in that connection, for 
which the medical man receives from the Local Government 
about 10 cents Dol understand that the 18,000 deaths 
given in this return are the actual number of deaths that 
took place in the whole Dominion or only in those cities 
where those health officers are appointed ? 


Mr. CARLING. It indicates the number of deaths in 
those different cities and towns where there are health 
officers. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Haron). Then the information is 
of no value, as regards the death rate of the Dominion, 
because it is only partial information, There are a large 
number of villages and towns, with a population under 
5,000, that have no officers of that kind, It would have 
been far better and less expensive, as regards Ontario, to 
take the returns made by the Legislature of Ontario of the 
births, marriages and deaths in the whole of that Province, 
instead of taking this return from special centres in it. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. At all events, we must 
have tais vote, whatever may be the opinions of the House 
and committee as to the real value of these statistics, This 
system has been going on for a good many years, and the 
arrangement cannot now suddenly be closed. No doubt my 
hon. friend will consider the remarks made by some hon. 
gentlemen, professional men, whose opinions are worthy of 
all consideration. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.L) I understood the hon. gentleman 
to say that these statistics were all published in his report. 
I have looked into it, and I have not been able to find them. 


Mr. CARLING. They are in the appendix to the annual 
report, 


1888. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I wish to point out to 
the hon. Minister that although it is true we have recog- 
nised tho desirability of having health statistics, if they 
were accurate, it is worse than useless to have inaccurate 
statistics because they are positively misleading. Now, for 
several years we have been pressing from this side that 
some different system should be adopted. My own impres- 
sion is it would be far better to select a small number of 
points and to work them thoroughly than to attempt to 
carry out the system that at present exists. For four or 
five years, we have been pointing out the desirability of 
having some new departure in this matter, so that it cannot 
be said this question is brought up for the first time. It does 
not seem. however, that we are much nearer to any solution 
of the difficulty than when we started, 


Mr. CARLING, 1 think we are carrying out the very 
suggestion the hon. gentleman made to the House of gather- 
ing these statistics from the centres of population, and I 
think the hon. gentleman will find that the information we 
have from these centres is correct. As the hon. the Minister 
of Finance has said, perhaps the vote is not large enough, 
but I am confident we are getting information that can be 
relied on, 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Did I understand from 


the hon. the Minister of Finance just now that these lists 


of deaths do not really represent the deaths of the several 
places referred to? 

Mr. CARLING. Yes, they do. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I understood the hon. 
the Minister of Finance to say that they represented the 
number buried in the cemeteries in and adjacent to these 
several centres, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. They cover all the cemeteries 
in each locality where there is a health officer, and a few of 
the cemeteries adjacent to these localities. 


_ Mr. DAVIKS (P.E.I.) The hon. gentleman-will see that 


_ he had better reduce the vote for that reason. Last year he 


expended only $7,800. That includes $2,700 which was 
paid for certificates which are perfectly useless, and in fact, 
no one knows what they are for. Then, if you take the 
$2,100 which you are asking more than last year and the 
$2,700 you have paid for certificates, you might make a 
saving of $5,000. 


- Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). One objection which I see to 
this vote is that Ontario has a complete system of health 
statistics, covering the whole country, while the hon. gen- 
tleman is collecting only from a few points, 


sei JOHN A. MACDONALD, That is guoad Ontario 
alone. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Buta large proportion of this 
expenditure, nearly the whole of it, is for the Province of 
Ontario, and in regard to that Province all you need do is 
to examine the reports made by the Province, which are 
not only in relation to these few places that the hon. gen- 
tleman obtains his statistics from, but from every locality, 
and then you have in a complete form what you are here 
obtaining in a very incomplete form, Why, then, should we 
expend this money to obtain imperfect statistics when we 
can get complete statistics without any expenditure at all? 
The Provincial authorities have facilities far greater than 
those which you have to get these returns; and, while it 
may be proper to carry on this system for those Provinces 
which have no such law as that which exists in Ontario, to 
extend it to the Province of Ontario is certainly a work of 
supererogation. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). As has been stated by my hon. 
friend from Queens, Prince Edward Island (Mr. Davies), 
we do not take any exception to the vote for obtaining sta- 
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tistics, but we do object to the way in which the money is 
expended, and the unsatisfactory results obtained from it. 
I can see no benefit in getting these statistics from the 
cities alone, Ifit is desirable to obtain these statistics at 
all, they should be obtained from all parts of the country 
districts as well as from the cities; and, therefore, I think 
the Government should consider whether, in the interest of 
the country, we should not have some arrangement whereby 
the vital statistics of the country generally could bo obtain- 
ed and tabulated and pointed to and relied upon. At pre- 
sent, the information is only derived from the cities. Itis 
imperfect. In the Province of Ontario far better informa- 
tion is obtained than this Government can obtain, because 
the information of this Government is only obtained from 
the cities. I think this is hardly worth the expenditure 
which is made uponit. If the hon. gentleman were to 
adopt a broader view and obtain the vital statistics from 
the country generally, it would be different, but, until that 
is done, I think this is simply a waste of money. 


Mr. TROW. I think the Minister in charge of this 
department should make it imperative in other Provinces 
to have these statistics returned. In Ontario it is made 
imperative by the law for the clerk of the municipality to 
make his returns and to give this reliable information under 
a penalty on those who neglect to carry out that duty. 
Some hon. gentlemen has referred to the sextons, but I 
cannot understand what knowledge the sexton can have, 
It is a matter of indifference to him whether the coffin is 
empty or full. He knows nothing about the cause of death, 
He knows nothing about the matter except in connection 
with the graveyard. 


Mr. LISTER. Does this $10,000 cover the expenditure 
for registration of births, deaths and marriages, which was 
$871 last year ? 


Mr. CARLING. No, it does not. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.). Is the hon. gentleman asking for 
an expenditure on that account this year ? 


Mr. CARLING. Yes. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). In reference to this item of out- 
lay towards the establishment and maintenance of experi- 
mental farms, $90,000, will the hon. gentleman give us 
some information as to what has been done here and in 
other parts of the Dominion? I should like to know some- 
thing about the farm in the Maritime Provinces, where it 
is located, what progress has been made, and when he pro- 
poses to put it in operation? 


Mr. CARLING. A site has been purchased, containing 
300 acres, on the Intercolonial Railway, near the town of 
Nappan. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). What have you paid for it? 

Mr. CALLING. I think it is $16,000 for the 360 acres, 

Mr. MITCHELL, Is that in the county of Northumber- 
land? 


Mr, CARLING. Itison the line of the Intercolonial 
Railway, and it is a very suitable location, as Mr, Saunders 
reports. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Itis in the county of Cumber- 
land ? 

Mr, CARLING. I suppose it is. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There is a place in my county which 
is spelled Napan. 

Mr, CARLING, There are two “ p’s” in this Nappan. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I did not suppose it was in my 
county. 
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Mr. JONES (Halifax). Will the Minister tell us what 
progress has been made? 

Mr. CARLING. None as yet. We have secured the 
property, and s‘eps are being taken to construct the build- 
ings and to put up the fencing. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). Has any person been put in 
charge of it? 

Mr. CARLING. Yes. 

Mr. JONES (Halifax). Who? 

Mr. CARLING. Colonel Blair has been appointed. 

Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) From whom was the farm pur- 
chased ? 

Mr. CARLING. I think it was from two parties. 
Roach was one and I cannot remember the other name. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How many farms has 
the hon. gentleman now got? There is one near Ottawa, 
there is one in Nova Scotia, how many other farms has he 
purchased ? 

Mr. CARLING. There is the Central Farm, the farm in 
the Maritime Provinces, and a site has been secured in the 
North-West Territories and one in Manitoba and one in 
British Columbia. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Five in all? 

Mr. CARLING, Five in all. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Where are the farms 
situated in Manitoba and the North-West Territories ? 

Mr. CARLING The farm in Manitoba is in the vicinity 
of Brandon, the farm in the North-West Territories is near 
Indian Head, and the farm in British Columbia is at Agassiz. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Where is Indian Head ? 

Mr. CARLING. It is near the Qu’Appelle Valley. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. In reference to the 
farm in the neighborhood of Brandon, I would like to ask 
the hon. gentleman what is the extent of it, what price he 
has paid for it, and whom it was purchased from ? 

Mr. CARLING. I think the farm is a section of 640 
acres, and I think the total cost is $9,200. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does the hon. gentleman 
remember from whom it was purchased ? 

Mr. CARLING. Ido not at this moment, but I can give 
him the information to-morrow. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I should be glad if the 
hon. gentlemen will also get the exact locality of this 
Braxdon farm. 

Mr. CARLING. Yes. 

Mr. MULOCK. I would ask the Minister of Agriculture 
whether the fencing of the Central Agricultural Farm was a 
matter of competition, or whether it was done by piece 
work, and, if so, what it cost per rod ? 


Mr, 


Mr. CARLING, It was done by contract. 

Mr. MULOCK. What was the cost? 

Mr. CARLING. I think it was 15 cents a foot, 

Mr. MULOCK. What kind of a fence is it ? 

Mr. CARLING, It is cedar posts with barbed wire. 

Mr. MULOCK. Is that the sort of fence the hon. gentle- 


man would recommend as a sample fence to the ordinary 
agriculturist of Canada ? 


Mr. CARLING, Ido not mean to say it is. But I mean 
that the central farm is in the vicinity of the capital of the 
country, it is in a beautiful locality, and it is a permanent 
fence for the next 20 years. I do not think itisa very 

Mr. MircHe.t. 


expensive fence. I know that some of the neighbors have 
asked the contractors to put upa similar fence around their 
property, and they would not do it at the same price. 


Mr. MULOCK. I donot think the hon. gentleman will 
find any farmer in Canada to adopt such an absurd style of — 
fence, and invest such an enormons sum of money in the 
construction of such a useless article. I venture to say it 
will not be two or three years before the whole structure 
will have to be pulled down and built on a different pian. 


Mr. CARLING. I am quite sure the hon. gentleman 
does not understand what he is talking about, because the 
matter was very carefully considered, and I am sure that 
there is not a more solid or permanent fence in Canada — 
than that. It was said by others that the frost would heave 
the fence and throw out the posts, but if the hon. gentleman 
inspects the fence now, just after the winter, he will find 
the fence just as solid and substantial as it was before it was — 
made. 


Mr. MULOOK. I mean to say that it is an utter waste — 
of money to go on and invest such a large sum—dcid I 
understand 40 cents a foot or 15? 


Mr. CARLING. 15 cents a foot. 


Mr. MULOCK. For the erection of such a fence as this. 
It was not at all necessary, The farm is not situated within 
three or four miles of this city, and a much less expensive 
fence would have answered just as well. I again repeat, 
without referring to the character of the work—for I do 
not wish to do any injury to the patentee of the wire used 
—but I venture to predict that the wire used will, in a very 
short time, be condemned as absolutely unsuitable, the frost 
will destroy it. Any one knows, after an examination of 
the material used, that it will not be at all durable. Itisa 
real waste of money, in my opinion, 


Aid to Agriculture Societies in the North-West Territories. $10,000 
Mr.MoMILLAN (Huron). I see an item of $8,425 for labor. — 


I would like to know how much of this was spent for fenc- 


ing, and how much for drainage. In a lump sum, we have 
no idea what each class of work has cost. Then, lseethere — 
are three superintendents besides the workmen. Whatare — 
they employed in doing ? 

Mr. CARLING, The chief director of the farm is Pro- 
fessor Saunders and he has an agriculturist employed to 
look after the planting of trees, and the management of the 
fruit department. I think these were the only two that 
were employed last year, excepting the laborers. But his 
salary did not commence until late in the fall. He is now 
occupying his time in making chemical examinations of 
different seeds, and other things in connection with the 
farm. ; 


Mr. MoMILLAN (Huron). I see here the name of Mr, 
McKay, superintendent, the name of Mr. Bedford, superin- 
tendent, and William Blair, superintendent, besides a fore- 
man, and a Mr. Hurlburt, as horticulturist. What are they 
superintending ? 

Mr. CARLING, Colonel Blair, as I said before has been 
appointed superintendent of the Maritime Province farm, 
and we utilise his services in the summer time for two or 
three months at the central farm until he takes charges of 
the farm in Nova Scotia. He isa practical farmer, and is 
to get $1,200. Mr. McKay has been appointed to take 
charge of the farms in the North West Territories at Indian 
Head. He is avery superior man, and we utilise his ser- 
vices for two or three months in the same way. He is now 
at Indian Head and Colonel Blair is in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Mr. MoMILLAN. My question is not yet answered, I 
see there is $6,425 for labor. How much of that goes for 
clearing and draining the land ? 
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Mr. SN fons exenaaclemnOunciee 1 Kaa e I should be very glad to furnish the 
hon. gentleman with that information to-morrow, but 
I cannot give it to him at this moment. To-morrow we 
will tell him exactly how much has been expended for the 
purposes he speaks of. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Can the Minister state, 
roughly, how he proposes to dispose of this large amount 
of $90,000—what division he is going to make among tho 
several farms ? 


_ Mr. MoMILLAN. Lsee there is an item of $1,076.25 
for manure and $606.31 for freight. Now, in this section 
of country, it may be necessary for the farmer to purchase 
a certain amount of manure, and as this farm is to serve as 
a model for the people of Canada, we should know how it is 
conducted. Woe all know that in order to manage the farm 
successfully the manure must be made upon the farm, and 
used upon the farm, because we cannot make a great deal of 
a rofit if we spend a large sum of money in buying manure. 

here is an opportunity in this farm of ascertaining 
by experiment what can be done with land that was run 
down in the direction of renewing its fertility without the 
aid of manure, Such experiments would bo of benefit to 
the farmers. Unless, however, these experiments are car- 
ried out on a proper system they will mean money thrown 
away. There is just one thing I regret, and that is that 
there is on the central farm very little, if any, of heavy 
clay land, such as prevails throughout Ontario, which 
requires the most scientific farming. A great many of our 
farmers do not succeed with land of that description, yet if 
properly farmed it is perhaps the most profitable land we 
huve in the Province, Ita large amount of manure is to 
be brought on the farm, the experiments will be of no benefit 
to the farmers in the direction of showing what can be done 
with the land. 


Mr. CARLING, The Government selected the farm with 
a view to obtaining different varieties of soil, and it con- 
tains from 35 to 40 acres of heavy clay land ‘such as the 
hon. gentleman refers to, as well as other different varieties 
of soil. With respect to manure, we found it necessary to 
purchase a certain quantity in order to conduct our experi- 
ments with seeds and grains. Mr. Booth, a very extensive 
farmer adjoining the Government farm, purchased last year 
more manure than we did and payed the same price. Tho; 
farm is only two and a half milesfrom the city and itis not 
very difficult to got manure; of course when we havea 
large quantity of stock we shall not require to purchase 
manure. This is not so much a model farm as a farm where 
experiments are made, and the results are published for the 
inivurmation of farmers throughout the Dominion, especially 
results as to what can be produced on particular kinds of 
soil and particular kinds of manure and certain quantities 
of it. As to the general expenditure 1 may say that it 
is expected that this amount, together with the sum in the 
estimates of the Department ‘of Public Works will complete 
the purchase and the fencing and building, and leave a 
smali amount for the purchase of stock for the central farm 
-and different farms. This money will be devoted to com- 
leting the central farm and the farm in the Lower 
Peincce, Manitoba, North-West Territories and British 
Columbia, 


Census and statistics. sovove 1,500 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will the hon. cane explain this 
item? 


Mr. CARLING. We are collecting statistics all the 
time, and a statistical record is published by the depart- 
ment each year, which has proved of very great use to 
members of Parliament and to the people of the country. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), Is it necessary ? 
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Mr, CARLING. It is a work very much in demand and 
it contains information that can bo relied on. 


Mr. LISTER. It contains a groat many inaccuracies. 


Mr. CARLING. If 80, we shall only be too glad to have 
them remedied if the hon gentleman can point them out, 


TmMigrationicccercssececcverenl ceeccevelseseyeaveiics sactedveveenne « $116,389 


Sir RICHARD ( CARTWRIGHT. Perhaps the Minister 
of Agriculture may recollect that a few days ago I put 
several questions to him with reference to the policy of the 
Government in regard to necessitous and unfit persons 
coming to this country, The hon. gentleman at that 
time gave me to understand that in the judgment of 
his department there was very little occasion to make 
any special provisions or take any special precautions 
against this class of persons, The information which 
has reached me from various part of the country 
is this, that a very large number of utterly unfit persons 
are being dumped on our shores from time to time, 
and that there is at the present moment something 
which might be fairly described as a sort of movement on 
the part of the authorities in the British Islands to dispose 
of a considerable number of paupers or persons who are 
only one remove from paupers, by sending them to this 
country. The hon. gentleman knows that in other coun- 
tries a great many of these people have been sent back, but 
I have never heard of any being sent back from Canada, I 
do know that such cities as Toronto, Kingston and other 
cities throughout Ontario, and I believe Montreal and other 
places have a yearly increasing number of such persons 
who become a charge on public charity, Ihave received 
from a gentleman in Toronto a resolution passed by the 
City Council, and I will read an extract or two from it that 
may convince the hon. gentleman that, in the opinion of 
the civic authorities of the largest city in Ontario, there is 
a good deal of need that the Government should exercise 
some care in this matter. The resolution is as follows:— 

‘* Whereas during the last winter season, and to a great extent for a 
number of years past, the demands on the various charitable institutions 
and of the city authorities for assistance to destitute immigrants have been 
so great and of such a character tbat ihe resources of the civic authorities 
and others interested in the question of providing ralief for the des:i- 
tute have been seriously overtaxed, and the caus*s which have led to 
this state of affairs require our moss serious consideration; and where- 
as according to reliable information received from various sources, and 
trum information received in some cases from the applicanis themselves, 
a great many deslitute persons have been sent over to this country by 
the Poor Law Guardians of Great Briain aad the various charitable in- 
stitutions of that couatry in order to relieve themselves of the further 
support of persons who are unable to provide for themselves in their own 
country ; and, whereas we believe that continued effuris are being made 
by the parties atorcsaid to ship to this country during the coming s-ason 
this very undesirabie class of immigrants, to the grat injury of this 
city and the country ; therefore bz it resolved, That the council of the 
corporation of the city of Toronto enters its most emphatic protest 
against the continuaace of this practice of shipping to this country a 
class of people so very undesirable, and who, being unable to provide 
for themselves in the old country, necessarily become a burden on the 
charitable institutions of this country, and help to swell the number of 
inmates in our gaols and asylums.’’ 

There is danger there. If the statements made by those 
gentlemen—and I believe a copy of the resolution was 
communicated to the Minister of Agriculture—have any 
foundation in fact, and from what has come under my own 
observation in other places [am inclined to believe they 
have a great deal of foundation in fact, there is need that a 
good deal of care be taken on the part of Government offi 

cials to prevent this number of such persons swelling. It 
the authorities who control Eaglish and Irish poor houses 
are allowed to do this they will scruple very little at send- 
ing several thousands of most undesirable emigrants to 
this country. Iam not now speaking of the other ques- 
tion of the desirability of putting an end to assisted pas- 
sages, because I understand that at last the policy of the 
Government is to do so, but 1 am speaking of the necessity 
of preventing our country from being made a place of 
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deposit for persons who are not able to earn their own 
living in the mother country. I can tell the hon, gentle- 
man he will find a very considerable degree of danger that 
unless the strictest precautions be taken many persons of 
that sort will come h-re. 


Mr. CARLING, I think the statements made in the 
country through the press in reference to pauper immigra- 
tion have been very much exaggerated. I am quite sure 
from the statements I possess from our agents in Liverpool, 
Halifax, Quebec and other different parts of the country, 
the percentage of pauper immigration is very small indced. 
I think it will be found that these statements that have 
been made through the city council of Toronto that there 
are a very large number of paupers coming into the coun- 
try are incorrect, and that those who have had to be sup- 
ported have been people who were not immigrants but 
worthless people who flock to the cities from different parts 
of the country. From all the information 1 have obtained 
from the officers of the department as to the parties leaving 
the old country to come here, the number of unfit persons 
arriving in this country has been very fewindeed. Ithink 
the hon, gentleman will find that every precaution has been 
taken that can be taken to prevent any such class of people 
from coming into the country and becoming a burden upon 
the people. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I hardly think that is 
at all a satisfactory answer to the resolution of the corpora- 
tion of the city of Toronto. I understand this resolution 
was carried unavimously. 


Mr. CARLING. That statement, I may say to the hon. 
gentleman, is a general statement. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It says that during 
the last winter, and to a great extent for a number of years 
past this has been going on. I amspeaking with reference 
to what the Toronto corporation say. I have observed 
myself in other places that a very considerable number of 
persons have been brought into this country substantially 
by false representations. Not, it may be by authorized 
agents of the Government, but representations made to 
them by persons in the employ of various steamship 
companies, who did not care two straws whether the people 
were fit to be emigrants or not, but whosimply wanted to 
get a commission on the passage money and swell the 
receipts of the various steamship lines, That was a great 
and serious evil, and it was all the more so because we know 
from our own returns that those people who are brought 
out, do not s‘ay here but that a great part of them find their 
way to the States. A residaum of them stays here and that 
residuam, in other places as well a3 in Toronto, are neither 
more nor less than burdens on the charity of the people of 
Canada. I am not at all satisfied that any efficient precau- 
tions are being taken, and the hon. gentleman the other 
day stated, if I recollect rightly, that nobody had ever been 
sent back Isay that this kind of people ought to be sent 
back. I say there is neither rhyme nor reason in al- 
lowing pavpers from England, Ireland, Scotland or else- 
where to be made a charge on Canada. Of course it is not 
necessary to require that every healthy, industrious man 
who comes here should be provided with capital. We can- 
not do that, but it is necessary to see that decrepid, infirm 
and unfit persons are not allowed to come here. 


Mr. CARLING. I believe a letter has been written to 
the mayor of the city of Toronto in answer to that circu- 
lar, asking him to give us the particulars and let us know 
when those people arrived, and where they came from, so 
that we can trace them and know if those people were 
really brought from the old country and dumped upon oar 
shores, I can assure the hon, gentleman that everything 
that possibly can be done by this Government will be done 
to prevent any such emigration as he has reference to. 

Sir RicHarD CaRTwRicurT, 
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Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Ireally do not think that the 
Minister of Agriculture has given that information which 
the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright) was entitled to. In reply to the charges made by 
tho corporation of Toronto, a respectable body, a body who 
had an opportunity of thoroughly investigating the whole 
facts in connection with the charges they had made, they 
are coolly told by the Minister: Oh let them make a de- 
tailed statement of where those parties came from, how 
long they have been in the city of Toronto, what are the 
circumstances in connection with their former habits, and 
whether they be emigrants or whether they be somebody 
from the surrounding country? That is hardly treating a 
respectable corporation like that of the city of Toronto in 
a fair way. I cannot see how the members representing 
the city of Toronto should sit here and allow that corpo- 
ration to receive a slap in the face from a Minister, who 
as much as says, that they sent false representations to the 
Government in reference to the city of Toronto. I think 
the Minister should be a little fairer than that. He should 
bear in mind that he has three representatives from the 
city of Toronto, but it might be perhaps that the Minister 
of Agriculture will say: “Ona, the city of Toronto is not 
as true and loyally Conservative as it was before in the 
city council, and thereforea large proportion of the alder- 
men of the city of Toronto being Reformers we cannot 
depend upon thoir statement. When we find one of the 
first cities in the Dominion of Canada coming here with a 
memorial of that kind, it is right and fair that the Minister 
of Agriculture should treat their representations in a dif- 
ferent way. 


Mr. CARLING. How have I treated them? 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). He asks me how has he treated 
them. I appeal to the House as to how he has treated them. 
He says let them make a detailed statement, let them give 
us in detail the whole facts so that we may examine into 
the affair. Is the city of Toronto the only place where 
complaints have come to the Government in reference to 
the kind of immigrants brought from the old country? It 
is the same report from every city and municipality almost, 
from one end of the country to the other. We have been 
told that there is every precaution used to prevent unde- 
sirable immigrants coming here, but the facts belie the 
statements made by the Government. The facts show 
that a very large number of those who come out here are 
not suited in any way for the requirements of Canada, and, 
therefore, if the Government exercised every precaution 
they could exercise, I say their manner of conducting the 
affairs is not successful and they had better adopt some 
other means. The hon. gentleman says that many of those 
immigrants in the city of Toronto likely come from the 
surrounding country. I guarantee that his experience, and 
the experience of every individual member in this House in 
the locality in which he resides has been that the greater 
proportion of those who require aid and assistance are 
those who have been brought out as immigrants from the 
old country within tho last two years. I have no _ hesita- 
tion in saying, that there are a good many useful citizens 
who are immigrants, but I do say that the method and the 
manner in which the hon, gentleman and his predecessors — 
have managed the affairs in reference to immigration has 
resulted in a class of immigrants coming here that are not 
suitable, When we find the labor market is entirely over- 
stocked, and that the demand for labor has been decreasing 
rapidly for some length of time, it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to come forward and reduce still more the expen- 
diture on this item. Is it necessary that you should keep © 
your large staff of agents in Kurope and in Canada, when 
you now find the city of Toronto petitioning you not to 
proceed with it any further, because of the enormous num- 
ber of unsuitable immigrants and the superabundance 
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of labor in the market, why do you not take this 
item out altogether ? It may be said that it is necessary 
to keep up the same staff in Europe, but we have a High 
Commissioner there, and we were told that he would 
perform some of those duties. When we were called upon 
to grant millions of money to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
the Government said: Give us the money, let the Canadian 
Pacific Railway proceed and we will have the best emigra- 
tion agents that can be had in Europe and we will not be 
called upon to spend money for emigration purposes. We 
liberally passed a measure appointing a High Commissioner 
for Canada in London, and we have made liberal grants to 
_ this railroad ; and yet we find the Minister of Agriculture 
bringing from the old country a number of immigrants un- 
suited in every way to the requirements of the country, 
and paying large amounts of money for bringing them out. 
Yet the Government still asks this House to continue to vote 
large sums of money for this purpose. I say it isa great 
mistake, and the amount they are now asking ought to be 
reduced at least one-third. It it is necessary to keep up the 
High Commissioner’s office, well and good. He will not be 
very comfortable in staying here, and let us use him as an 
immigration agent in London ; he is capable of being a good 
one. We have no objection to his staying there altogether, 
at any rate as long as his friends remain in power. Let 
the money we vote to be used in bringing out a better class 
of immigrants, those who have small means and who will 
not be a burden on the country. 


Mr. CARLING, The hon. gentleman tried to make out 
that I eaid something derogatory of the city of Toronto. I 
believe the hon. member is a member of the Committee on 
Immigration, and if I am not misinformed, that committee 
passed a unanimous resolution to-day asking the city of 
Loronto to give particulars as to the paupcr immigration 
sent to that city last year. I believe that is correct. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). It is quite correct. The chairman 
tnought he should have the information. 


Mr. CARLING. My department has asked for the same 
information that the Committee on Immigration authorised 
the chairman to obtain from the City of Toronto. I think 
the hon. gentleman has made a statement that he should 
not make in this House. He says we have the same reports 
from other cities as we have trom Toronto with regard to 

auper immigration. Well, I happen to be the head of the 

epartment of Agriculture, and | can state that the one sent 
from Toronto, which 4s a very indefinite one, is the only 
resolution the Department has received that I am aware of, 
petitioning against pauper immigration, 

Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I suppose the hon. Minister will 
remember that he had a report from Montreal. 


Mr. CARLING. I think that was merely a newspaper 
report. We had nothing official, so far as 1 am aware, from 
the city of Montreal; and 1 think that the hon. member will 
find that when the city of Toronto and the different cities 
look into the matter, they will see that the Government has 
taken every precaution to prevent anything like pauper 
immigration, and that the percentage of paupers coming 
into the country is very small indeed. I am sure this mat- 
ter has been very much exaggerated, and I am afraid it has 
been done in some places for purposes other than the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. 


Mr. McNEILL. I will just state that I am a member of 
the Immigration Committee, and was present in the com- 
mittee to-day when the communication from the city of 
Toronto was discussed by members of the committeo be- 
longing to both political parties. The hon. member for 
Kast Elgin (Mr. Wilson) was present when it was decided 
unanimously, he being a consenting party himself, that this 
communication should be sont to the authorities of the {city 
of Toronto, asking for information on this subject, If there 


was any insult offered to the city of Toronto the hon. 
gentleman was a party to it; but there was no insult in- 
tended or thought of. There was a statement made to the effect 
that a number of people were out of employment in Toronto, 
aud the opinion was expressed that the Department of Agri- 
culture should see that unsuitable immigrants were not 
brought to the country. After the matter had been dis- 
cussed for some time, it was decided that nothing could be 
done until we ascertained something of the numbers of those 
people out of employment, and where they came from. 
Therefore it was determined that the authorities of Toronto, 
who had sent this communication, should be asked to fur- 
nish that information; and the hon. member was present 
at the time consenting to that which he says was an insult, 
Iam astonished at the observations of the hon. gontleman, 


Mr. JONES. Iam not going to say anything of the cha- 
racter of the immigrants who come to the country, because 
I am not in a position to express an opinion upon that sub- 
ject. What 1 wish to call attention to is that the money 
voted by Parliament year after year seems to be wasted, or 
distributed in a manner not calculated to bring any great 
advantage to the country at large, but seems to be consi- 
dered as a fund from which the Government may reward 
some of the papers supporting them throughout the coun. 
try. Ifyou take up the Auditor General’s report, and look 
at page 112, you will find that payments have been made to 
almost every Conservative paper, in the Upper Provinces at 
least, for pamphlets on all imaginary subjects. One is 
called, “The Immigrant,” another “ Facts and Figures,” 
another ‘Across Canada,” another, “ The Fisheries of 
Canada,” and so on through the list. The payments 
made in these ways amount to the very large sum of 
$49,418 which, with $20,0.0 for paper, makes $69,418 ex- 
pended inthat way. Now thatdoes seem to me to be an ex- 
penditure which is unnecessary to such an enormous extent, 
It would seem that the Government have so much money 
to dispose of that it is almost too much to ask any employé 
who draws a handsome salary from the Government to 
hand these pamphlets to the immigrants as they are coming 
into the country. I see on page 116 that the sum of $800 
was paid to the marine mail clerks for distributing mail 
pamphlets, or $100 each. It is absurd that these postal 
clerks on the steamers who are paid by the Government, 
and whose time is at the disposal of the Government, should 
require to be paid $100 each ror handling a few Government 
pamphlets to the emigrants.on board, This is a sample of 
the utter recklessness with which the Government dis- 
bursed the emigration money. Go through the whole ex- 
penditure on immigration, and you will find it consists 
solely of paying out large sums of money to supporters of 
the Government for purposes useless, so far as immigration 
is concerned, 


Mr. CARLING, Iam sorry the hon. gentleman, when 
he was in office, did not do away with this grant to the 
mail clerks on ocean steamers; and I may say that this 
expenditure has been discontinued. There are no mail 
clerks now on the ocean steamers. 


Mr. JONES. Iam glad to see that the hon. gentleman 
has discovered this was an unnecessary expense, and [ will 
be glad to see him do away with the other expenditure 
which appears to bea waste of public money. Here is the Hon. 
Ilector Fabre receiving for the Paris-Canada $1,739, and T, 
Skinner for copies of Canadian Gazette and advertising 
$2,769. Then there is the income tax on the salaries of 
the High Commissioner’s staff. Well we have voted in this 
House the income tax on the salary of the High Commis- 
sioner, and these gentlemen, I believe, are in the employ of 
the High Commissioner in London. Mr. C. C. Chipman, | 
think, is the private secretary of the hon. the Minister 
of Finance, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Yes. 
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Mr. JONES (Halifax). And Mr. Colman, I think, is 
also in the Department of tho High Commissioner in 
England ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). Well, these gentlemen are paid 
salaries tor their work, and I have no doubt they do it well; 
but if they are entitled to anything more, it should be added 
to their salaries and not slipped in this way as an income 
tax. It is not avery large amount, I admit, but every 
dollar than can be placed in the way of these people, who 
compose the hon. gentleman’s staff, and seems to think the 
country belongs to them and that they must be rewarded 
for their political allegiance, is given to them. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The salaries paid to-day to 
the entire stuff in the High Commissioner’s office is less than 
it was in 1883 when I took charge of that department. 


Mr. COCKBURN. As the hon. member for Hast Elgin 
(Mr, Wilson), challenged the members for Toronto tostand 
up and say something to save that city from the aspersions 
cast upon it by the hon, the Minister of Agriculture, 1 am 
very glad indeed to accept the challenge. It seemed to me 
that the half hour he devoted to attacking the policy and 
the action of the Minister of Agriculture was devoted to 
attacking the Minister for doing precisely what the 
hon. gentleman himself, twelve short hours ago, had 
been instrumental in doing, It is to be regretted that 
in a matter so important to all of us as emigration, 
hon. gentlemen should be so far led astray by party feeling 
as to mike it a party question. I ask the members of this 
House, in discussing a business matter of this kind, to put 
aside, if possible, for one short night, their strong political 
proclivities, and see if we cannot together discuss a question 
of this kind on its own merits, The speech of the hon. 
member for Hast Elgin is not new for us, for we had almost 
verb.itim the same speech last year. The only little point 
on it that is novel is the attempt to foist on the Minister of 
Agriculture the charge of dealing harshly with the repre- 
sentations made by the city council of Toronto. Now, 
while [ am quite prepared to stand up for the city of Toronto 
on all occasions, and especially for two noble wards in that 
city, at the same time 1 must say that I see nothing in the 
action of the hon, the Minister of Agriculture which could 
lead the member for Hast Elgin to make the attack he did, 
What are the facts of the case according to the hon. gentle- 
man’s Own statement ? The city council of Toronto sent 
to the Minister of Agriculture a certain statement with 
reference to the character of emigrants who arrived in 
that city. Like a courteous gentieman he acknow- 
ledged the receipt of their communication and courteously 
said to then:: Your statements may be all correct; will you 
aid me in my tracing the source of this evil, it such evil 
there be? Will you give me all the information in your 
power, and let us see if we cannot get at the facts. As far 
as I cxun make out, that is the whole gravamen of the charge 
brought by the hon. gentleman. Ifthe Minister of Agri- 
culture is to be challenged in this House for simply dis- 
charging, in a courteous and gentlemanly way, the duties 
of his office, ldo now know how any Government is to be 
carried on. I trustihat hon gentlemen in future will try to 
regard this question of emigration, with which the future 
of our country is so intimately connected, in a plain, simple, 
impartial spirit, and, for the time being, lay aside the feol- 
ings of hostility which are apt to creep up in perhaps other 
questions of a more general character. 

Mr. TROW. Ido not think it lies with the hon. member 
for Toronto to lecture my hon. for Elgin on what he said, 
for my hon. friend merely asked to be informed of the true 
state of the affairs in Toronto, The hon, the Minister of 
Agriculture, we are aware, took proper steps, and I do not 
know of any plan which he could have adopted botter than 

Mr. Jonus (Halifax), 


the one he did adopt to ascertain at once the actual state of 
affairs in the city of Toronto, and find out whether really 
an undesirable class of emigrants has been dumped out there 
by the charitable institutions, or whether they have been 
brought out by the Immigration Department, At all events, 
during the winter season, improvident people from many 
parts of the country, in the rural districts, where work is 
then scarce, find their way to the towns and cities, where 
the bowels of compassion of the people are more likely to 
be moved than in the country sections. Now, if we get 
proper statistics of the class of which the city council of 
Toronto has complained, we will then be able to judge 
what remedy that should be applied. I know sometimes 
these rumors are very much exaggerated. I recollect when 
the Mackenzie Administration was in power that it was 
said there were hundreds in this city in need of employment 
and on the verge of starvation; and on that occasion, 
whether hon. gentlemen on the opposite side of the House 
aided in the gathering of the large community that met in 
the railway room or not, 200 or 300 were drummed up and 
found their way there, demanding breal and soup, and we 
were accused of having soup kitchens all over the country. 
Well, the Mackenzie Administration took the step then that 
the hon. the Minister of Agriculture is now taking, to 
ascertain the facts of the case, and instead of 200 or 300 
being at the point of starvation, there were only 13. Well, 
the case in Toronto may turn out, as I hope it will, 
similarly. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin), Of course I receive with due 
submission the remarks made by the hon. member for 
Centre Toronto (Mr. Cockburn). I know he is in the 
habit of punishing delinquents. He followed that practice 
for a long time, and I suppose he thinks [ am one of those 
delinquents and that he can use the rod for my punishment, 
An hon. gentleman near me says that he is an old school- 
master, and that might account for the punishment he 
imagined he was to give me. I did not complain of the 
Minister of Agriculture obtaining his informaticn from the 
city council of Toronto. What I complained of was—and 
that is what the hon. member for Centre Toronto (Mr. 
Cockburn) witbheld in order to make a point against me 
—that the Minister should get up in his place here and 
make an assertion, without heving the information he 
desired, that very probably the report was not reliable 
because it may have been wrong in some points. Was I 
wrong in saying that? Will ihe hon. member for Centre 
Toronto (Mr. Cockbarn) say that the city council of 
Toronto made a report which was not reliable? Hoe said 
that I condemned him for obtaining that information, 
I did nothing of the kind. If the hon. gentieman 
would remain in this House and pay attention to what 
takes place, he would know better, and he would not 
make that kind of mistake. He says that the speech I 
made was the same as madea yearago. He has a good 
memory. Heisa wonderful man. IL venture to say that 
he has not looked at a single speech that I made a year 
ago or six years ago, but he is a wonderful mao, he has a 
wonderful memory, and yet he does not remember what I 
said a year ago, but, while he has a long memory, what he 
fails in memory he makes up in assertion. My hon, friend 
from Bruce (Mr. McNeill) said that I supported a certain 
matter in the committee which I did not in the House. I 
may say to my hon. friend, for his information, that it is 
not right to say anything about what took place in a com- 
mittee until the report has been presented to the House. 
However, I will not object to that. I think it is right that 
the Chairman of the Committee should send and obtain fall 
proofs, but I complained of the Minister of Agriculture 
making unfair assertions against the city council of 
Toronto without proper ground, My hon. friend from 
Centre Toronto (Mr. Cockburn) said that I could not rise 
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above partisanship. Those hon. gentlemen say they are 
only going to take half the money for immigration purposes 
this year that they did last year ; bat, if you run your eye 
from top to bottom over the various agencies which they 
have, you will find the same amount of money voted for 
them as there was before, as there was at the time when 
they proposed to spend double the amount of money. 
What is this for? It is, as everyone knows to 
keep a large number of these servants employed, and 
also to give an epenanily, to the various presses from one 
end to the other of this country to print immigration pampb- 
lets, and charge the cost to the Government. No doubt 
they can come down handsomely at election times, and they 
should get a consideration for that. No doubt the Minister 
of Agriculture has received a handsome return in that way 
from the London Free Press, and we have only to look at 
that item to find that that paper received nearly $16,000 
during the yoar 1886-87. What was that for? Did that 
conduce to immigration to any great extent? I do not 
think it did, at all events to the extent of $16,000. No 
doubt my hon. friend will say that this was for the purpose 
of engraving and printing pampblets, and advertising, and 
soon, Very likely they did print some pamphlets, but I 
should think the principal part of the printing would be the 
enormous profits the proprietors received, and [ think the 
Minister of Agriculture benefited in his election by the 
assistance which the Free Press has had. You may go over 
nearly every Conservative papor from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and you will find that they have been em- 
ployed in printing immigration pamphlets. It is a very 
nice thing. It gets the good will ot all these Tory papers. 
I advise my friend from Centre Toronto (Mr. Cockburn) to 
consider that immigration is a matter of more importance 
than to retain the present Government in power, and that the 
money which is given for immigration purposes is not given 
for electioneering purposes. If that hon. gentleman would 
exercise more ingenuity in that matter and would read 
fewer lectures to me, he might become of more use in this 
House than he is now. Ifthe Government are candid and 
sincere, if they desire to retrench, they will commence by 
reducing the expenditure upon these various offices, How 
can you explain, when you are taking only half the money, 
how you require to expend the same amount in each of the 
offices? Perhaps the Minister of Agriculture could induce 
the Free Press to print only $8,000 worth next year instead 
of $16,000. I know it would be hard on the Free Press. It 
is a good organ. It was a Reform organ at one time, but it 
was bought over, and now it is to have $16,000 as as sub- 
stantial inducement to support the Government every year. 
I have only to repeat that [do not think this money has 
been in the past expended in the interest of immigration. 
Jadging from the appearance of the various agencies, I do 
not think that it is intended to expend this money for that 
purpose in the future, I think it is intended to keep civil 
servants outside in positions which they have occupied for 
some time past, and the Government do not desire to 
remove them; but the country demands a larger retrench 
ment at their hands in reference to immigration at this 
time, and I think, when an opportunity occurs, the people 
will give this Government to understand that they intend 
to enforce that view upon them 


Mr. MoNEILL, As a matter of explanation, I want to 
say that what I referred to was the fact that the hon, 
gentleman had accused the Minister of Agriculture of 
deliberately insulting the city of Toronto while he had 
spoken of the communication from the city council of 
Toronto in exactly the terms, or in words in the same sense 
aa those which were used by the head of the Department 
of Agriculture to-day. There was a consensus of opinion in 
that committee to the effect which has been expressed by 
the Minister here to-day, and I said that 1 was astonished at | 
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an hon. member, who had been one of those who held that 
opinion, coming here a few hours afterwards, and endeavor- 
ing to make party capital out of the statement of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who had stated exactly what the 
Committee had stated a few hours before. I must say that I 
was astonished at that, and that I think it is degrading to 
this House that any hon. member should do so. 


Sir RICHARDCARTWRIGHT, I think it is extremely 
unfortunate that any hon. gentlemen like the hon. mem- 
ber for Bruce (Mr. McNeill) shoutd so far forget the rules 
of the House as to bring out before the House what has 
passed in a Committee, and it is still more unfortunate, 
if he wants to promote the business of the House, 
that he should tell another hon. gentleman, like my 
hon, friend from Elgin (Mr. Wilson) that he has used 
language which is degrading to the House. Such 
remarks as that will not facilitate the progress of the 
Estimates in the slightest degree. They only lead to dis- 
agreable altercations, and draw our attention away from the 
point before us. And I am certain that his friends on the 
Treasury benches will not thank him for taking the con- 
duct of the Estimates out of their hands. Now, I want to 
call attention to what appears to me an extraordinary 
charge, one of the items my hon, friend referredto. There 
is in the Auditor General’s report for last year a charge of 
$15,807 for the London Free Press, and in that there was 
an item of 322,000 colored posters at 44 cents. They can- 
not have been works of art at 44 vents. It appears to me 
that that was just another instance of what I must call a 
most gross waste of public money, for all these 300,000 
or 400,000 colored posters amount to just so much 
rubbish, and nothing else, flung broadcast across the coun- 
try, for no earthly purpose except to enable a particular 
newspaper to make a good thing out of the job. 


Mr. CARLING, The hon. gentleman should not make 
that statement without knowing 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I saw one of the 
colored posters, 


Mr. CARLING. I can tell the hon. gentleman that the 
London Free Press has a large lithographic establishment, 
and it is the only newspaper in Canada, I believe, that has 
one. ‘The posters were published in English, French, Ger- 
man and Norwegian, and distributed all over Great Britain 
and Kurope, and we have statements from our agents in 
Europe, and from the difforent steamboat agents, that they 
were most valuable in drawing the attention of the people 
to Canada. 1 am satisfied that nothing has been done that 
has tended more to attract people towards Canada. Such 
is the information we have from our agents, and from the 
agents ot the steamboat companies, who have been pressing 
us to give them further supply. The price paid to the 
Free Press for these posters was certified by the Queen’s 
Printer as a fair and reasonable price. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Well, I saw one of 
these posters, and I am bound to say that if is a fair 
sample of the 322,000 I will not qualify or withdraw what 
I stated. I think a most gross waste of public money 
was committed, But with respect to the whole of 
this, I am glad to see that the Ministers have cut down the 
expenditure. I believe that no worse use of public money 
has been made for many years than to expend it in bringing 
people to this country whom our own returns show 
we have not been able to keep here, who have been brought 
here largely by false pretences—I won’t say in all cases on 
the part of the Minister’s agents; but the men who brought 
these unfortunates here, not for the purpose of doing any 
good to Canada, but for the purpose of swelling their own 
commissions. Now, we find in the returns for Manitoba 
what this amounts to. We found that hundreds of thousands 
of people were stated, on the authority of the department 
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the hon. gentleman now presides over, to have gone to 
Manitoba, and when we took the acival census there we 
found that not one in five of those who were alleged to have 
gone there, had settled there, or remained there. Now, the 
danger and the mischief is this: You bring people here by 
false pretences, and they leave Canada and go to other 
countries and become, to all intents and purposes, anti- 
immigrationagents. Itis a great error and blunder to bring 
people here who are not wanted here, and that has been 
done for a long time. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Before that passes —— 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Let us get on, 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). If my hon. friend was as ready 
to call the attention of his supporter to the fact that he was 
discussing a matter not pertinent to the question—— 


Sir CHARLES TUPFER. I think he has been answered 
by the hon, member. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin), Then, ali I have to say is, that 
as to my remarks being degrading to this House, the hon, 
member for North Bruce (Mr. McNeill), baving so long 
existed in such an atmosphere as that, is a good judge of 
degradation. I will therefore allow the matter to pass. 


Immigration agent at Victoria, B.C 


Mr. BAKER. I desire to ask the Minister of Agricul- 
ture the same this year that I did last year—if he cannot 
see his way clear to increasing the salary of the agent at 
Victoria, B.C. For the last two or three years he bas got 
only $1,000 a year, and I see no reason why he should not 
get the same salary as is given in other places where the 
agents gets $1,200 or $1,400. I undertake to say that the 
duties performed by that officer are as onerous, if not more 
so, than those performed at Calgary and Medicine Hat. 


Mr, CARLING. The agent at London is only receiving 
$1,000, and the same is given at Halifax and St. John. We 
are paying no more than $1,000 at Medicine Hat and Cal- 
gary. We have not been able to see our way clear to make 
any change in the salary. 


Mr. BAKER. The hon. gentleman will remember that 
the reason given for paying higher salaries at Brandon, Cal- 
gary and other places in the North West, was on account of 
the high cost of living. The same reason should induce the 
Minister to increase the salary paid at Victoria, B, C. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), Perhaps the better way would 
be to reconsider the whole list. At Quebec there is an 
agent, an assistant, and a clerk, receiving altogether $3,800, 
and there are in addition an interpreter and a messenger. 
Now, I notice there are eight immigration agents in the 
North-West. Ido not know how far they are necessary, 
but it appears to me rather an unnecessary expense to have 
eight agents and four interpreters engaged in the North 
West, when we hear of so few people setiling in that coun- 
try. I presume the distance is considerable between the 
various points, but now the railway is running I should 
imagine the necessity no longer exists for having an agent 
at each one of those various points, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The hon. gentleman has 
overiooked the fact that Quebec is the great central point 
where the people focus. We have thousands of emigrants 
coming there, and we must have persons able to communi- 
cate with them and give them the needful information at 
the point where they touch the country. That accounts 
for the number of officers and the larger charge for Quebec 
When we come to the question of the North-West I may 
say this: These agencies are widely separated, and hon. 
gentlemen can hardly imagine the vital importance it is to 
strangers coming into the country to have persons tuke 
them by the hand on their arrival giving them information 
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as to how to locate themselves and assist them to settle, 
There is a reduction of $100,000 in the item, but we could 
not dispense with the services of there officers if we are 
going to have immigrants come into the country and hope 
to keep them here and settle them in a satisfactory way. 
We must have persons who possess the information and 
knowledge of the country to take them by the hand on 
arriving here. Ido not think these amounts are too large, 
nor doI think there are too many of those officers for the 
purposes for which they are really required. 


Mr. TROW. Iagree with the hon. member for Halifax 
(Mr. Jones) in the statements he has just made. I would 
not press the giving up of agents in the older Provinces. I 
can, however, see no use for an agent at Port Arthur, for 
there is no land adapted for settlement in that locality. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Port Arthur is the landing 
point for the steamers. These immigrants will mainly go 
across the lake by steamer, and this vote is for the purpose 
of providing officers who will receive them on their arrival 
there, care for them and give them proper advice and assis- 
tance. They come here strangers, and [ do not think that 
any person who has had any experience can over-estimate 
the importance to persons coming into a strange country, 
of having some one to whom they can apply for advice and 
assistance, and protect them against being misinformed and 
misled by interested parties. 


Mr. TROW. I may still further say that there may 
probably be use for an agent at Brandon, as there is a good 
section of country both north and south, bat [ think the 
Government might do away with the agent at Qu’Appelle. 
As to the agent at Medicine Hat as very little land is taken 
up there or is likely to be taken up. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Medicine Hat isa place to 
which miners will naturally resort, 


Mr. TROW. Coal miners? 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes. 


Mr. CARLING. The hon. gentleman will find that some 
yeurs ago buildings were erected at Brandon, Qu’Appelle, 
Medicine Hat and Calgary. A number of immigrants have 
gone in at those different points and they took advantage of 
the immigration buildings for shelter. Of ccurse there 
must be some officer in charge of each building to look after 
it and also to see that the immigrants obtain information as 
to the advantages of each particular section and act as land 
guides to assist them in securing land for settlement. So far 
we have found it necessary to have these officers. If later on 
it is found to be unrecessary | shall be very glad to con- 
sider the question of doing away with them; at present, 
however, we do not see our way clear to do so. 


Mr. TROW. I have seen large buildings at those places. 
I know there was no immigrant at Medicine Hat last fall. 
{In regard to Calgary I do not know of any great quantity 
of land there except what was adapted for grazing. 


Mr. CARLING. There is very good land north of Cal- 
gary, in the Red Deer district. A large number of settlers 
went there last year and a number are going this year. 
When immigrants reach Calgary we have an agent there 
to give them ivformation in regard to the district, and of 
course to the country north of Calgary. 


Mr. TROW. There is some force in the remarks of 
the hon. member for Victoria (Mr. Baker) in regard to the 
expense of living in that city. I observe that the agent 
at Victoria receives $1,000 while others receive $1,300. It 
strikes me from the little experience I had there that a 
man can live cheaper in either Manitoba or the North- 
West than in Victoria and that provisions are much higher 
there than in the North-West or Manitoba, The argument 
of the hon, gentleman is therefore quite reasonable, 
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Mr, PERLEY (Assiniboia). I quite agree with the 
Minister of Finance and tho Minister of Agriculture with 
regard to the agencies established at different parts of the 
North-West. People go there entirely unacquainted with 
the country and it isnecessary to have some officer there to 
provide accommodation for the new arrivals for the time 
and assist them in locating on suitable land. Otherwise 
they would have to obtain the services of some one who 
might take great advantage of them, while the immigra 
tion agent possesses full knowledge of the country and is 
enabled to give them valuable information in regard to 
locating. In regard to doing away with the officers, [ may 
say that I have had different applications from sections for 
officers to be appointed to assist settlers coming in, 


Mr. LISTER. New offices ? 


Mr. PERLEY (Assiniboia). Yes. I have had an application 
from Whitewood asking that an immigration shed should bo 
built there, and stating that a large number of immigrants 
had been obliged to lodge in the railway station, and had 
been entirely at the:mercy of the operator for accommoda- 
tion. In place of doing away with any of the offices already 
existing, there should be more established for the accommo- 
dation of the people. The land is good and our whole 
country only requires to be known, and it is a very import- 
ant matter to strangers to have some one to guide them 
and to look after their interests. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). To keep them in the country. 


Mr. PERLEBY (¢Assiniboia). You want to give proper 
information in regard to location. Strangers do not know 
where to go when they have to engage in land hunting. 
The land has to be mapped off, and unless you have some- 
body to guide you, how are you to make a proper selection ? 
So far as doing away with them is concerned, I think it 
would be much better for the country to increase the staff, 


Mr. LISTER. By how many? 


Mr, PERLEY (Assiniboia). In my district by about 
two more. I only speak for my own district. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The hon. gentleman says there 
are not a sufficient number of immigration agents in the 
North-West and that immigrants are going 1n now. 


Mr, PERLREY (Assiniboia). Yes, Sir. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
are required, 


_ Mr. PERLBEY (Assiniboia). Yes. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). There isa Mr. Adam J. Baker 
at Qu’Appelle. I suppose that is an important point at 
which to have an immigration agent. Will the hon. gen- 
tleman abolish that as an immigration agency? 


Mr. CARLING. Mr. Baker is not anagent at Qu’Appelle. 
Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Is he not? 


Mr. CARLING. Yes, I have been informed now that 
he is. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman has dis- 
covered that he is. Mr. Baker is down here. Ho has been 
engaged in canvassing in the county of Russell for the 
Government candidate, and i suppose his salary is going 
on and that he is paid travelling expenses from the North- 
West down here. The House will now see the importance 
of having immigration agents, and they will understand 
the importance of the hon. gentleman’s suggestion that the 
Government wants more immigration agents, Of course 
you could not have got on in those by-elections if you did 
not have more of those immigration agents. 


Mr, MITCHELL. They will want more of them now. 


And more immigration agents 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The hon, member for Assiniboig 
(Mr. Perley) says there are more of them required in the 
North-West, but when you appoint them in those districts 
they are like the non-resident clergy in Ireland, they do 
not happen to reside in the place for which they have been 
appointed. Here is Mr. Baker, an immigration agent, 
drawing his salary, and whose salary has to be provided for 
next year in the appropriation the hon, gentleman now asks 
the committee to vote, His travelling expenses will have 
to be provided, as were the expenses for the private secre- 
tary of the Finance Minister, who is sometimes on the other 
side of the Atlantic and sometimes on this, Those travell- 
ing expenses will be very large, but not larger than is 
necessary, because how could Mr. Buker be engaged in can- 
vassing for Mr, Mackintosh in Russell, when he wag 
appointed for the North-West, if a sufficient appropriation 
was not allowed to cover his expenses coming from the 
North-West down here, According to the hon, gentle 
man’s statement there are immigrants going in there 
and there is no person to guide them. The shepherd 
has gone and the sheep are being scattered, and they 
are in danger of being taken over to Dakota, where the 
wolves will devour the sheep of the hon. the First Minister. 
The country of course will understand now why it is neces- 
sary to make this liberal appropriation, and why although 
we have scarcely anybody in the North-West now, we 
should have more immigration agents. The hon, the 
Minister and his predecessors in offixe informed us that 
155,000 people hai gone to that country during the past 
five years, and when the hon. gentleman looked at the 
census he could only find 43,000 of them remained. Here 
are 112,000 of the hon, gentleman’s sheep lost, and lost 
because those shepherds who are so well paid for locking 
after the sheep, are not there to take care of their flocks, 
They are down in Russell and they are down in Kent. One 
of those shepherds received $1,018 for looking after these 
sheep in Dakota. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Is that Mr. Smyth. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Yes, that is the shepherd named 
Smyth. Ido not know whether he found any stray sheep 
down there or not, but at all events he was down in Kent, 
and he was a candidate and f am glad io know that he was 
not & very successful candidate. The country will under- 
stand the importance now of voting the hon. gentleman’s 
appropriation without further question, I am surprised 
that the Minister did not ask for more, as is suggested by 
the hon, gentleman behind him. Why did he not propose 
to appoint two or three more immigration agents for the 
North-West, who will not reside there and no doubt the 
hon, gentleman’s supporters on that side would without 
question have voted the necessary appropriation? Why, 
Sir, this Government never could have got on unless this 
committee deals more liberally with them. They cannot 
keep their flocks in the country. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Let us go on, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), Will the hon. gentleman pro- 
mise to reform ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Oh, yes, I will promise it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Will he perform it though. If 
we have reached the hon. gentleman’s conscience—— 


Anhon. MEMBER. Where is that. 


Mr. MJLLS (Bothwell). It may be like the man in 
Richard III that it is a troublesome thing, and that every 
man who wishes to get on in the world with convenience 
and comfort to himself ought to get rid of it. I do not know 
whether the hon, gentleman has come to that conclusion, 
but I think the country will come to the conclusion that 
this appropriation is unnecessary to the extent that the 
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hon. gentleman has asked for. When he pays out of the 
public treasury a man who can be taken 1,500 miles away 
from the place he is supposed to be serving, to engage as a 
political hack in an election contest, I think the appropria- 
tion could be dispensed with. 


Mr. LISTER. There is one thing I would like to say to 
the hon, gentleman, I suppose Mr. O’Donohue was in the 
service of this department also. I do not know whether 
he isan immigration agent or not but I think he is in the 
pay of the Government. 


An hon, MEMBER. He is an extra clerk. 


Mr. LISTER. I thought he was in the Immigration 
Department. Mr, O’Donohue was down in Russell too, and 
he is canvassing from house to house for the Government 
candidate. I do not know how that can be, because, if I 
recollect, last year he spoke in the kindliest terms of the 
First Minister, Probably it is because of what he said about 
the First Minister last year that he is engaged in this occu- 
pation now. 


Mr, MITCHELL. What did he say? 


Mr. LISTER. Ido not like to repeat it. This shows 
the way that the Government hacks in this country are 
being paid by the people’s money to support this corrupt 
Administration. They are being paid a salary day after 
day, and they are employed as Tory hacks throughout this 
country serving in the interest of the Tory party. Only 
the other day three respectable young men as ever found a 
position in this House were dismissed for taking a part in 
an election against the Government, and yet this honest, 
honorable, upright Government, which has found so much 
fault with these translators, permit those miserable, 
wretched hacks to receive the money of the Government to 
malign the Opposition, and to misrepresent the position of 
the Government for the purpose of defeating Opposition 
candidates. So far as their influence is concerned, the 
Government has had a les:on to-day, and 1 think on next 
Wednesday they will have another lesson, When another 
general election comes around those gentlemen will find 
that they will be right here in these benches, and that 
better men will be occupying their positions of to-lay. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). This is no joking matter at all. 
It shows to what extent public opinion has been debauched 
in this country, when the Government would dare,—dare i 
say,—to bring one of their public officers from the North- 
Weat to take part in an election in this part of the country, 
Imagine for one moment the Prime Minister or a member 
of the English Government doing this. Would they be able 
to stand 24 hours against the indignation of the people of 
Great Britain if an hon. member on the opposite side of the 
House should bring such a charge against them as is being 
made by the member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) against the 
Administration here to-night. I say no matter whether it 
was aman of ihe standing of the present leader of the 
Government, or Mr. Gladstone, or any other, there would 
be such a howl oj indignation from Gne end of the country 
to another, that the party which permitted such things 
would be swept out of office. There was a time in the his- 
tory of this country when the hon. gentleman would not 
have dared to do this either. There wasa time at the com- 
mencement of Confederation when the public opinion of 
this House and couniry would not permit the hon. geni- 
lemen to sit there to and lJavgh at the statement 
made by the hon, member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills). 
When he states that the Government have brought one of 
their own officers, whom the taxpayers of this country 
are paying to take immigrants by the hand and locate 
them on the lands of the North-West, and have sent him 
to be a party hack in an election, I repeat that the public 
Opinion of this country must have descended low indeed, 

Mr. Mitis (Bothwell). 


when the hon, gentleman and the Government dare to 
sit there and treat the observations of the hon. member 
for Bothwell as they have done. Isay no man can look for 
much from the future of this country if that thing is going 
to be permitted. If this country is going to occupy as high 
a place in the world as other countries, there must be a 
wholesome tone in the public opinion of the country. We 
are sometimes directed across the border for instances of 
corruption ; but if an act of this kind were committed there, 
you would find every paper in the country ringing with it. 
But here we find a Government, which is safe for the 
present, ready to outrage every sentiment of public prin- 
ciple and honor, and send their officers to interfere in by- 
elections from one end of the country to the other. I repeat 
that it is a melancholy fact to the world, and it will be 
known abroad, that we have descended to such a condition 
of affairs. Therefore, the Government should now under- 
stand that this is no joking matter, that we are not going 
to sit here and quietly permit the Government to appropriate 
the funds of this country for the employment of immigration 
agents or any other agents for political purposes. 


Mr. CARLING. The statement make by the hon. member 
for Bothwell is not correct. Mr. Baker has not been brought 
down from Qu’Appelle by the Government or offered his 
expenses, He came here of his own accord. He lives in this 
county, and his friends live in this county, and he asked the 
Department to give him what is given to all other officers 
of the Government, leave of absence. 


Mr. LISTER. A singular coincidence. 


Mr. CARLING. Ifthe agent at Qu’Appelle asks the 
department for leave of absence, we give it asa matter of 
course. Tae officers of my department or any other 
department are entitled by the law to three weeks holidays 
each year; and if Mr. Baker asks for holidays and pays his 
own expenses, I think I would be remiss if I refused to him 
the privilege that I allow to other officers of the Govern- 
ment. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I would like to know 
whether the hon. Minister denies that Mr. Baker, an official 
of the Government, is now taking part in the Russell eles- 
tion. 


Mr, CARLING. Iam not aware whether he is or not. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Iam sorry to have to differ from 
the hon. member for South Perth (Mr. Trow). I think he 
is wrong about there being no necessity for an agent at 
Port Arther, and I agree entirely with the hon. Finance 
Minister about the importance of having an agent there. It 
is the place whore the immigrants land from the boats and 
go on the railway on their way to the North-West. More 
than that, [have been informed by Mr. Connell, the local 
member for that district, that within twelve miles of Port 
Arther there is just as fine ]and as can be found in any part 
of the country ; and we know, from the reports of the com- 
missioner sent out by the Globe Company, that in the 
Rainy River district there is as fine land as can be found 
in the Dominion of Canada, and it is of the utmost 
importance that attention should be drawn to it. With 
regard to the immigration agents in the North-West and 
Manitoba, I cannot see why there should be such differences 
in the salaries paid there compared with those paid in 
British Colombia, The hon. Minister says that the larger 
salaries are necessary because the duties there are very 
onerous. I can understand that in certain seasons of the 
year it is absolutely necessary that those men should be 
there. 1 can understand, from the reports that I have re- 
ceived, that it is absolutely necessary that the immigration 
agents should be on hand at the present time to meet the 
immigrants and direct them to the best localities. With 
regard to the immigration agent at Qu’Appelle, I think 
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his agency is one of the most important, and the most im- 
portant duty he has to perform is to tell the poor immi- 
ants who are coming in not to go one milo further west 
in search of farming lands on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
With regard to his being absent at the present time, it is a 
strange thing that he did not take his holidays when there 
were no immigrants going into the country. Any onecan 
understand that just now, when the busy season is coming 
on and immigrants are going in, it is of the greatest import- 
ance to have a man there to locate the immigrants. 


Mr. CARLING. I may tell the hon. gentleman that the 
agent at Qu’Appelle has provided a substitute at his own 
expense during his absence. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Well, last year we hada general 

election, and I know from the very best authority that last 
ear and every year that tbere has been an election in 
uassell, that gentleman has been there. 


Mr. MITCHELL. He got leave of absence perhaps. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. No doubt he got leave of absence. 
But it is a strange fact that gentleman always lands down 
in the county of Russell when an election is coming on. 
He is said to be one of the best mavipulators in the country. 
Another fact I want to draw attention to is that last year 
when he was down there, and no doubt paying a substitute 


_ at his own expense, the Anditor Geaeral’s report shows 


that he received every cent of his salary, $1,400. The hon. 


_ member for Lambton (Mr. Lister) has called attention to 


the fact, that not only he, but other civil servants 


are out stumping the country in the interest of 
the Government. I met Mr. O’Donohue in the 
county of Russell. It may be said that these 


gentlemen are not paid while they are there, and I am the 
Jast man who will stand up and question the right of avy 
_ man to express his opinion, whether he is a public servant 
or not; but what I contend is that something like evea- 
handed justice should be shown—that the law on one side 


_ of the House should be the law on the other side of the 


House too It is only a few days since two men who burt 
the feelings of the Secretary of State and the hon, member 
for Richmond and Wolfe were dismissed summarily for the 
part they took in the elections. What | say is that British 


fair play and honorable dealing demand that the same law 
should be meted out to one side of the House as well as to 
the other, and that men should be dealt with on the same 
basis on both sides. 


Mr. MiLLS (Bothwell). The hon. the Minister of Agri- 
culture does not deny that Mr. Baker is the Government 
immigratian agent at Qu’Appelle. He does not deny that 
Mr. Baker is not in Qu’Appelle, where he said an immigra- 
tion agent is particularly required at this season. He does 
not deny that Mr. Baker is here in Russzeli, engaged in 
canvassing on behalf of the Government candidate. 


Mr. CARLING. I do not know that. 


_ Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). Ignorance sometimes is conve- 
nient, 


_ Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. He knows it now. 


_ Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), The hon. gentleman does not 
cnow it, but that does not alter the fact that Mr. Baker is 
to Russell county, aiding in the canvassfor Mr, Mackintosh 
wnd doing what he can to secure that gentleman’s election. 
The hon. gentleman nods his head; he approves of that. 
Vell, Mr, Baker cannot be in Russell helping Mr. Mackin- 
Osh and in Qu’Appelle at the same time. ‘The hon. gen- 
leman says Mr, Buker has paid an agent to actin his place, 
jas the Government entrusted Mr, Baker with the power 
{appointing an immigration agent ? Is this the new doc- 
‘ine thatan agent may delegate his powers to another 
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party with the consent of the Government? Is that the 
rule now ? 


Mr. CARLING. That is the rnle. If an offizer at 
Qu’ Appelle or Calgary or Medicine Hat requires leave for 
a week or two, a substitute is appointed, or he selects one 
to take his place, but the substitute must be a responsible 
man, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Is it the practice for agents 
during their absence to appoint and to pay substitutes ? 


Mr. CARLING. Ifanagent makes application at any 
one of those points for leave of absence, and a good man is 
recommended to fill his place, we will allow him to have 
his leave of absence. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). At election time. 
Mr. CARLING. At any time at all. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentleman says at all 
times. When did this practice of appointing agents and 
paying them at the expenee of the regular agents arise? So 
far as I know, the practice is that when you give a man his 
holidays you do not charge him for carrying on the work 
of his office during his absence ; and when the hon. gentle- 
man informs the committee that Mr. Baker has employed 


.and paid an agent to act in his behalf, he is stating a fact 


which shows that he has adopted a different rule from the 
one which usually applied in the public service. The hon, 
the First Minister informs the House a few days ago 
that the Government did not authorize Mr. O’ Donohue to 
go or did not send him to Russell county. Well, the 
Government did not by Order in Council say that Mr, 
O’Donohue should go to Russell. The Government, as 
a Government, did not take any action in that sense; 
but Mr. O’Donohue is a clerk in the public service and he 
is not in Russell without the consent of his chief. Mr. 
O’ Donohue is paid asa clerk in the Government service 
while in Rassell, and Mr. Baker is paid as a Government 
agent while he is also in Russell, both engaged in the same 
election contest; aad both these men are being paid out of 
moneys to which the Reformers of this country contribute 
as well as hon, gentlemen on that side. When hon. gentle- 
men wish to appoint election agents or ask parties to sup- 
port their friends, they should do it at their own expense 
and keep their hands out of the public treasury. There is 
no difference between a mis-appropriation of public funds on 
the part of a clerk for which he is tried and sentenced to 
penitentiary and the action of the Government, when they 
put their hands into the public treasury and pay an officer 
who is employed in the public service and who should be 
giving his time to the public service while he is instead 
doing electioneering work. Isay that this whole proceed- 
ing is in the last degree discreditab!e to the Government. I 
say it is in the last degree discreditable to them that, 
under the pretence of appointing an immigration agent to 
look after the interests of the immigrants in a part of the 
North West, they should pay a man for working in an 
electioneering contest 1,500 miles away from where his 
public duties as immigration agent should be discharged 
were he fulfilling the duties of the oftice to which he has 
been appointed. I say that condition of things is intolerable. 
I say it is impossible that hon. gentlemen opposite should 
be permitted to go on this way, and if they desire to have 
the session brought an an end, as we all desire it should, let 
them take the public moneys honestly and devote them to 
the purposes for which they are voted. They are notdoing 
that when they employ a man 4s an immigration agent in 
the North-West and then send him down to the county of 
Russell] to aid in an election contest, or permit him to go 
down there for that purpose. In so doing they are mis- 
appropriating the public moneys; in so doing they are 
obtaining moneys from the people and the Parliament of 
this country under false pretences, 
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Mr. MULOCK. Iam surprised to learn that the hon. 
the Minister of Agriculture has permitted these abuses to 
occur in connection with the administration of his depart- 
ment. Of him I had expected something different, but I 
cannot say as much for his colleagues, and I can only 
look upon the conduct of the Minister of Agriculture as 
one of the effects of the company the hon. gentleman is 
keeping. I quite endorse all that has been said by the hon. 
member for Bothwell. This is certainly a misapplication 
of public money; it is certainly a breach of trust on the 
part of the Minister who is responsible. It is a breach of 
trust which if it occurred between the hon, gentleman—if 
he is the Minister who is responsible—in his individual 
capacity and any one for whom he might be a trustee, 
would render him liable in his person and estate in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. That he should, because he 
happens in this case to be judge as well as a trustee, abuse 
the position of trust which he occupies, as a trustee of the 
funds and the law and honor of the country, is discreditable 
to himself and to the Administration of which he is a 
member, I will just remind the hon, gentloman of another 
transaction in connection with his department. I had 
expected that the Minister of Agriculture, at all events, 
would have had a due regard for the public funds and for 
what is right and proper, but when I look over some of 
his ways of spending the money entrusted to him, I 
find ground for the opposite opinion. I see that he is now 
spreading broadcast over the country a pampblet entitled 
“The experience and observations of Mr. Webster,’’ who 
poses asa farmer from Gananoque. I suppose that pamphlet 
has been ordered by the hon. gentleman and paid for out of 
his department. This Mr. Webster, Iam informed, is also 
an election agent, although he is in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, and from time to time he is sent out as such. I had 
the honor of meeting him on several occasions, when he 
posed as a farmer, and I find his name scattered through 
the public accounts. The hon. Minister who has evidently 
taken him under his wing, pays him for his pamphlets, and 
uses him as an agent of the Government, What must ba 
the position of an Administration which is obliged to fortify 
itself in this way by misapplying the moneys and abusing 
the power they are entrusted with, The Government must 
feel their position very precarious when they resort to 
practices of this kind. N» wonder the voice of the country 
is loud against them; uv wonder that election after election 
is going against them. 


Some hon, MEMBERS. Oh! Oh! 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to know what 
election there has been lately, since this House hasbeen in 
Session, which has not gone against the Administration. 
Although we hear of many hon. gentlemen seeking port- 
folios, I doubt very much if there is a member of the 
Cabinet to-day who will resign his seat, for fear that it 
may not be filled by a supporter of the Administration, 


Mr. CARLING. How about West Middlesex? That 
has been since the general election, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What about the post office in 
Strathroy ? 


Mr. MULOCK. West Middlesex did render a temporary 
verdict, but we will see how it turns out when it is adjadi- 
cated upon. The member for West Middlesex was re- 
turned to this House by about the sams majority as he had 
before, The very same day an election was held in Prince 
Edward, and the candidate who was defeated in 1878, who 
was elected in 1882, who was elected by a small majority 
in 1857, was returned to this House by a majority about 
200 per cent. larger than that which he received in 18387, 


Mr. MITCHELL. What about Missisquoi ? 
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laga, and Maskinongé? Are not these indications of what 


the public think of this practice; and what about Kent? © 


Of course Kent is present in the minds of those hon. gentle- 
men to-night, aod [ hope the result there will warn them 
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Mr. MULOCK. Yes, what about Missisquoi,and Hoche. 


that these practices can only have the same result. When 


a candidate was proposed in Kent, who had the nomination _ 
of the party practically in his pocket, while the protest was _ 


undetermined, he was appointed to a nominal office, and was 
given $1,800 of the public money, to do what? To go outof 
the country at a convenient time, These are scandals that 


the public are becoming familiar with, but I think the coun. . 


try will soon resent them, and then hon. gentlemen will fe 


regret that they have not had more regard for the welfare | 


of the country as custodians of the public money and custo- © 


dians of the public honor. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL. In looking over the details of the 
expense, | find that C. C. Chipman is put down for $316 in 
addition to the $2,000 referred to two hours ago, and I 
would like to ask the Minister of Agriculture if that gentle- 
man is employed in his department. 


Mr. LISTER. $3,200. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Well, if it was $3,200, here is $316 in » 


addition, which makes $3,516. Is that the same man? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Probably the hon. gentleman | 
does not understand that Mr. Chipman’s office is under the « 


Department of Agriculture, All the staff of the High Com- 
missioner’s office are under that department. 


Mr. MIECHELL. Bat how does he come to draw over | 


$3,500? That is an enormous salary. ; 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There is no such salary. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Perhaps the hon. gentleman will say 


that this statement on page 119 of the Auditor Generai’s 
report is not correct ? 
travelling expenses, C, C. Chipman, $170.33. Farther down 
we find, C, C. Chipman, advance on account of contingen- 
cies, $146, making $316.33. I do not know how many 


more items there are for C.C. Chipman. On page 112 of 


the Auditor General’s report, 1 find that the Quebec 
Canad an received for publishing 20,000 ‘ North-West 
ot Canada,” $727.49; the brockville Times, 50,000 British 
Columbia pamphlets, $573.28; the Burland Lithographic 
Company of Montreal, for maps, and so on, $5,907,246; the 
Montreal Gazette, 28,000 pamphlets with maps, $746.23; the 
Scandinavian National Gnion of Winnipeg, 20,000 Scandina- 
vian pamphiets, $382.50 ; the Canada Bank Note Company, 
Montreal, for maps, &c., $847.80—that may be right 
enough, I dare say —the Quebec Courrier du Canada, 5,000 
British Columbia pamphlets, $512.26; the Quebec Oulti- 
vateur, 3,000 ‘“ Esquisse de la Gaspésie ” and “ Notes on 
Gaspé,” $1,033.33; Tbree Rivers La Liberté, “ Esquisse 
Générale du Nord-Oaest,” $1,704.70; Notman & Son, 
Montreal, views of Charlottetown, and so on. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.L) The view of Charlottetown is 
only 50 cents. sg 


Mr. MITCHELL. That is so, but there is J. H. Brownlee, 
of Winnipeg, 8,000 maps of Manitoba, $200. Then we 
have J, Wilson & Co., of Ottawa, stretching and binding 
1,000 chromo posters, stretching chromo posters with zine 
ends, stretching maps, binding, framing, and so on, $905,205 
Quebec Chronicle, 60,000 “ Information for settlers in B, C. 
—which, I presume, means British Columbia, and that 
appears to be a pretty expensive place—$744.92 ; Morris- 
burg Courier, 50,000 “ Canada, its extent and resources, 
$544.77. This is touching the resources of Canada pretly 
well. Then there is the Montreal Colonizateur Canadien, 
$1,520; the Montreal Monde, $981.51 ; Montreal 


There we find, under the head of » 


Minerve, 
50,000 pamphlets, “ Rapport Agostini,” $1,784.93; Toronto — 
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M nes suppose this was before the Mail learned to speak 
truth—— 


.CARLING. How much did the Herald get? 


ee SLL. I do not see anything here about the 


MITCHELL. We might have got something the 
vious year, but as soon as we had independence enough 
eak what we thought, we were mighty soon stopped. 
ito Mail, $10,088.78. Then we have Richardson of 
ipeg, 13,000 “ Facts and figures,’ $624; Mortimer 
of Ottaws, lithographing and printing 10,000 maps, 


Journal, 50,000 “ To Canada,” $949.50; Pembroke Standard, 
on account of work completed in September, 1887, $62; 
Ottawa Le Canada, 1,000 Hungarian circulars and transia- 
1] $22.50; Berlin Gospel Banner, 50,000 German 
pamphlets, $751.60, and then we have the London Free 
Press, the only instance in the whole lot that I find of a 
Liberal paper, which receives $15,807 32. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). It gets a liberal supply, at 
any rate, 


_ Mr. MITCHELL. Is not that your paper, Mr. Mills? 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). No, it is on the other side, 


_ Mr. MITCHELL. He gets $15,807; Welland Telegraph, 
$50,000 ; German pamphlets, folding, covering, & , $351; 
Arthur Buies $200, “Sur le parcours du chemin do fer du 
Lac St. Jean, $20.” Ido not object to the hon. gentleman 
publishing pamphlets and books to inform the public of 
England and Europe of the advantages of Canada as a 
country to settle in, but it appears to me that the distribu- 
tion of the public money in the way cf printing is very 
badly administered. I think it isa little selfish of them 
to keep it all among the Tory press, and I think there isan 
‘amount of trash published in some of these pamphlets that 
perfectly worthless. We know the object. It is to sub- 
e them, and we know that the sum that is paid in ad- 
ising, to say nothing of other expenses connected with 
he Department of Agriculture, is utterly out of proportion 
tothe amount of the benefit received. Sir, I am glad 
© see the Government have dropped out $100,000 
on account of assisted passages. 1 think we have been 
‘spending money most recklessly in that way, and we 
have no advantages to the communities in which we 
live. I think now the Government ought to go on and 
toa large extent cut off the expenses for these useless pub- 
lieations. Ido not mean to imply that all the persons who 
write pamphlets do not render some service, but there is 
€ great deal of trash circulated in connection with this de- 
partment that is outrageous. 


Mr. LISTER. So far as these pamphlets are concerned, 
with the exception of one, that of Mr, Lynch, on dairying, 
_ the rest are simply trash. They are prepared simply for 
the purpose of giving money to the friends of the Govern- 


are simply subsidised in the interest of the Government. [ 
—ehallenge the Minister to point out a single Tory news- 
paper jrom Pince Edward Island to British Columbia that is 
not subsidised by this Government. Why, Sir, if they want 
30al away down in Prince Edward Island, they advertise it 
in the British Columbia papers, and in the Regina Leader. 
Why, Sir, a gentleman who sits in this House as member 
for one of the Assinaboias, appears in the Public Accounts as 
having received something like $5,000 last year. No won- 
der he could take a trip on the continent. Hesays he went 
tothe continent, and he told us that he was at some uni- 


Ment; and so far as the newspapers are concerned, they 
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versity, He has travelled on the continent at the expense 
of the people of this country, for which he is giving them 
nothing at all, Now, the hon. gentleman talks about the 
election, I think ho had better have said nothing about 
the West Middlesex election. Does he not know that they 
dangled a post office before the people of Strathroy for 
months before the elections? Does he not know that every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who had a lot of land in Strathroy 
were promised that the Government were going to buy 
their Jot at an enormous price? Does he not know that 
every contractor in the town was led to believe that he 
was going to get a contract for this building, and that 
everybody who had anything to do in the village, was 
going to be appointed clerk of works. No wonder that 
West Middlesex went against the Liberals this time, but 
wait until the next election comes, and we will show you 
a trick or two. Does anybody suppose that these two men, 
O’Donohue and Baker, who have worked for the Govern- 
ment in Russell, if they were Liberals, and had worked 
against the Government, would have remained in its service 
a singleday? No, Sir, they would have been dismissed 
like the French translators. The Premier and one or two 
of his friends go round and say to the Speaker, dismiss that 
man without trial. That is British justice and fair play for 
you! But as long as a man is working for the Government 
he can go home and leave his business when he ought to be 
at his post in the department, and go back and forth pur- 
suing his nefarious work in promoting the election of the 
Government candidate. There may be a day of reckoning 
for this gentleman, who may find that the position he has 
held, under these circumstances, at all events, is not a very 
safe position. How differently hon, gentlemen treat Liber- 
als. I had occasion only the other day to bring to the 
attention of the Postmaster General the case of an honor- 
able and respoasible citizen who was postmaster down in 
Arkona in my county, and because they wanted to 
have his place for a political hack and supporter 
of theirs they dismissed him without a trial. They pre- 
ferred no charge, they had no investigation, there 
was nothing wrong with the office, and that man was 
summarily dismissed, and his crime was the crime of being 
a member of the Liberal party of this country. They tell 
us that his books were in disorder. But he denies it in his 
letter to me. He says there was nothing against him; no 
charge ever made, no wrong ever took place in the office, 
and the statement made by the Government that he was 
dismissed for cause is falsified by the fact that the man who 
has received his position was promised the appointment of 
postmaster for months before the dismissal of Mr. Hvarist. 
That is the way Liberal officeholders in this country are 
treated by this Government. That is the way that worthy 
officeholders are treated by hon. gentlemen opposite. Sir, 
they must not be surprised if, when a change of Adminis- 
tration takes place, these wrongs are righted. There will 
be a fearful day of reckoning for these men who have vio- 


| lated the position they occupy, who have proved themselves 


to be unfit to be in the public service. ‘They must not be 
surprised if they are slavghtered right and left when a 
change of Government takes place. The public service of 
this country cannot be kept in the position it ought to be, 
unless all public servants cease to be partisans, and cease 
to interfere in elections. 

Mr. BAKER, I still wish to ask the Minister of Agricul- 
ture ifI may have any reason to hope that the agent at 
Victoria will have hia salary increased. 

Mr. CARLING. [can only say that if I find that the 
duties of that office have been very much increased, I will 
take an increase of his salary into favorable consideration, 

Salaries of the London Office in England $7,554 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Is this to be voted again this 
year ? The hon, gentleman is not accepting any salary ? 


eeevoees sooeoe 
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Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It has nothing to do with 
my salary. 

Mr. MULOCK. I am glad to have an opportunity of 
saying a good world for an official of this House, I wish 
to offer my testimony to the manner in which Mr, Co/mer, 
of the High Commissioner’s Office in London, has dis- 
charged his daties, I have had an opportunity of knowing 
personally how he treated the people from Canada, and | 
have found his conduct in that regard entirely satisfactory. 


Sir CHARLES TOUPPHR. I may take this opportunity 
of saying that it would be impossible to find in any depart- 
ment of the public service, a more energetic, industrious, 
and painstaking officer than Mr. Colmer. The total salary 
paid with this increased vote is less than it was in 1883 
when I first took charge of the office. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I see there are three different officials 
who are paid the same salaries, the agents at Liverpool, 
Dublin and Glasgow, but each pay a different amount of 
income ‘ax, namely, $137, $86.62 and $30. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. The income tax is so much 
per cent, upon the salary, and when the salary is larger of 
course the income tax is greater. I can assure the hon. 
gentleman that the salaries are not alike. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Is it necessary, now that we have 
decreased assisted immigration expenditure by over $100,0008 
or about two-fifths of the whole expenditure, that all these 
officials in Kurope and Great Britain should be maintained? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, It is impossible to immedi- 
ately change the staff. ‘These officers have been placed in 
thse positions, and they will have to discharge the duties 
to the office precisely the same as before. I may say with 
regard to the Liverpool office that Mr. Dyke, who is an 
extremely able and assiduous officer, is charged with a 
large amount of work in connection with continental immi- 

ration, Persons on his staff are corresponding in different 
anguages with persons in Germany, Norway, and Switzer- 
land, and other countries, and therefore, so far as regards 
the Liverpool office, which is the principal point of depar- 
ture for Kuropean emigrants to this country, must be 
maintained. You cannot dispense with it, because you 
have reduced the amount of assisted passages; in fact we 
would rather require to increase the efforts of the agencies 
in Liverpool, Glasgow and Dublin with a view to attract 
agriculturists with capital to this country. Ido not think 
if the hon, gentleman will give the subject his attention he 
will come to the conclusion that it would be wise that, 
because we are effecting a saving of $100,000 a year in 
assisted passages, we should do away with our officers, but 
on the other hand we shoul rather increase our efforts to 
obiain such immigrants as wili not be able to pay their 
own passages but will possess sufficient capital to enable 
them to become useful and valuable settlers in developing 
our country, 


Mr. MITCHELL. The explanation given by the hon. 
gentleman is a very reasonable one, 

Mr. WELDON (Albert). I find that Mr, Dyke’s salary is 
$2,100, Mr. Graham’s salary $1,300, Mr. Connolly’s $1,000, 
instead of all the salaries being equal, as has been alleged, 
The hon, gentieman was looking at the amounts for travel- 
ling expenses, which is a different matter, The income 
tax is so much per cent, on the salary, and the statement 
of the Minister of Finance was therefore perfectly correct. 

Mr. DAVIES (P. BE. 1.) What agencies does the hon, 
gentleman propose to retain? 


Mr.CARLING, Mr, Dyke at Liverpool, $2,100; Mr. 


Graham at Glasgow, $1,300; the agent at Belfast, $1,000;. 
Mr. Connolly at Dublin, $1,000; agent at Bristol, $500, and | 


an agent at Switzerland, $500, 
r, Minus (Bothwell), 


income tax payments. ‘he same amount of income tax 


has not been paid by officers with the same salaries, the — 
difference in one case being 86 to 27, and in another case — 


50 to 28, 


Mr. CARLING. There is a receipt for each of the items — 


certified by the Auditor General. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I will bring the Auditor 
General’s statement which will show that the amounts stated 
are perfectly correct. 


Mr. MULOCK., Are the agents in Kurope remunerated 
for their actual time while travelling ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There are $4 day allowed 


for travelling expenses. 
Mr. LISTER. Whether they travel or not ? 


Mr. MULOCK. This agent has his fixed salary, and 


$1,460 are allowed him for travelling expenses, as we see 


by reference to the Auditor General’s report, that is $4 _ 
I suppose that during 


a day for the 365 days in the year, 
the most of his time he is engaged in his office at Liverpool, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPHR, That is not exactly so. He 


frequently makes trips to Norway and Sweden and parts of 
the continent of Europe to see the various agents and per- 
sons with whom he is in constant correspondence. 


Mr. MULOCK. 
remunerate him. He receives a certain amount as 
salary and he receives $1,460 more in order to keep him 
from loss in case he travels. You are remunerating him 
in a way that conflicts with the public interest. If 1t is in 


the public interest that he should travel, he should be paid 


for travelling, but by the way in which you are remunerat- 


ing him now you make it to his interest not to travel. I _ 
presume that it is more expensive for him to travel than to © 


remain in Liverpoo! and if he receives $1,460 whether he 


travels or not, and it is more expensive to travel than to — 
remsin in Liverpool, he will stay in Liverpool. 1 think he — 
should be paid his expenses when he travels, and then only, — 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There is something in the 
remarks of the hon. gentleman. 
lished several years ago and when a practice is established 
in remunerating a public officer hon, gentlemen well know 
how difficult it 1s to change it. 


Mr. DAVIHs. There is a great difference between the 
travelling expenses of some of the agents, The agents at 
Liverpool and Glasgow are allowed $4 day as travelling 
expenses and Mr, Connolly in Dublin is only allowed $2. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It is in relation to the im- 
portance of the position he occupies. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. 5.1.) The man in Dublin would seem 
to be just as important as the man in Glasgow. 


f 

Mr. WELDON (St. John). I see that in another part 0 

the accounts, Mr, Dyke gets $450 more for travelling ex- 
penses. 


Mr. MULOCK. The Minister of Finance seems to 
admit that this is not a sound way of paying those trave!- 
ling expenses, but he does not hold out any hope that he 
will correct it. What has fallen from the hon. member 
for St. John (Mr. Weldon) shows the necessity of establish- 
ing a proper basis by paying a fixed salary, and if he travels 
by paying him for travelling, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. There is no doubt but this is — 


a subject worthy of careful consideration, 


Mr. MITCHELL. I see Christmas gratuities in Mr. 
Dyke's items, $12.54. It is a small item, but it isa strange 
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Mr. WILSON (Elgin). I find the hon. member for 
Albert (Mr. Weldon) in quite mistaken in regard to the 


I hardly think that is a good way to 


This practice was estab: 


number: 
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principle to establish to give gratuities and charge it in the 
public accounts. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. HE. I.) What isthe savi de i 
the item for contingencies ‘for Canadian avenuten PT hse 
that-you saved $9,000'on this year’s grant. 


Mr, CARLING. The amount last year was $30,000 
This report is based on the actual expentitars for last year, 


_ Gen, LAURIE, While on the item for immigration ex- 
penses I should like to ask is it probable that any better 

accommodation will be afforded at Halifax to immigrants 
waiting there. before they are taken out west? I do not 
know whether it comes under the Department of Agricul- 
ture or of Railways, but the immigrants have no_ other ac- 
- commodation at present than a freight shed, and it is very 

severe on women and children coming in an inclement sea- 
son'of the year'that they have no place to obtain warmth 
and food, .. It does seem to me that: accommodation should 
_be provided for them rather than leave them as they are 
now among the sheds. 


_ Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I have been in a place there 

which is to accommodate the immigrants and which is at 
the head of the wharf. It is not very spacious it is true, 
_ but at the same time it must not be forgotten that there is 
no object in having arrangements made to keep immigrants 
there a long time. We do not want to have them there an 
hour if we can help it. The trains come down on the spot 
and. they are.on their way, after.a short time. The accom- 
modation is not very ample, but there is a house at the head 
of the wharf to give them temporary shelter while the trains 
are being got'in readiness to take them away. 


Mr. KENNY. My hon. friend the member for Shelburne 
(Gen. Laurie) is slightly in error. There is a room there 
which communicates with the shed in which the emigrants 
land, but inasmuch as last. year, I think, some 13,000 
immigrants were landed in Halifax, I do not believe the 
accommodation is sufficient’ for this large and increasing 
I hope the Minister of Agriculture will take that 
matter into consideration, whilst there is some accommoda- 
tion there'it is quite insufficient for the growing traffic. 


Mr. MULOCK. I would like to ask the Minister of 


_ Finance if any portion of this $50,000 is to be applied 


towards assisting immigrants who come to Canada ? 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER.. No, not:any, 


ian -No public money is to be expended in 
that. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No. At present the question 
has not been finally decided with reference to children who 
are broughs out by charitable institutions ; by Dr. Barnardo 
and other persons, who have established with their own 
money homes in this country, in which the children are 
_ cared for until they are finally placed ina satisfactory posi- 
tion. The country has had no other charge and there has 
been’a small-assistance, I think I am right in saying of $2, 
given for each of those children. 

Mr; CARLING. Over 1,000 were brought out last year. 


Sir. CHARLES TUPPER. Two or three thousand dollars 
is the.entire expense and that has not been withdrawn. 


Mr. MULOCK. Am TI correct in understanding from the 
Minister of Finance that the Government has decided that 
they will not in any way contribute towards paying for 
immigrants. ° 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Nota shilling. 


Mr. MULOCK. The only question in point is the ques- 
tion of $2 for each of those children ? 
SirCHARLES TUPPER. Yes, 
46—1888-—5 
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Mr. MITCHELL, While this subject is before the House 
I wish to give an expression of opinion about the allowance 
for those children. I entirely approve of an allowance toa 
moderate extent to assist those people who bring out those 
children, I do not think because. we condemn aid being 
given to those immigrants generally that the same applies 
to benevolent societies or individuals who at their own 
expense bring out children. Ido not think this country 
would object to a small contribution such as this for that 
purpose. 


Mr. DAVIES (P. KE. 1.) 1t depends on the children they 
bring out. 


Sir CHARLES. TUPPER. I may say as to that) that 
the investigation has been most satisfactory. I believe. it 
has been found that 95 per cent have been well selected 
and are all that could possibly be desired. 


_Mr. JONES, I think the hon. Minister of Finance was 
right in his statement that the immigrants remain only. a 
short time at Halifax when they land there. My firm being 
agents for the Dominion line, by which a large number. of 
immigrants come during the winter months, I have been 
able to watch the modus operandi, and he is quite correct in 
saying that. we always endeavor to get them away as soon 
as.possible, and they seldom remain there more than a few 
hours, in fact only long enough to have their baggage exa- 
mined. There is a room there for their accommodation, but 
at times it is hardly sufficient for them, and we sometimes 
have to obviate the difficulty by keeping them on the 
steamers until the trains are ready. There is a house 
opposite the depot for the accommodation of immigrants, I 
do not know anything about it, and would not be understood 
as saying a word against it; but some of the clergymen in 
Halifax, who had an idea that liquor was sold in that house, 
started an immigrants’ home opposite the deep. water ter- 
minus, where the immigrants would be under the charge of 
people belonging to the different churches, and» would be 
carefully looked after. I understand that the people in 
charge of this home have made an application to the Mi- 
nister, and if the Government would make an arrangement 
with them, they could rely on the immigrants being. care- 
fully looked after, and kept away from temptation. The 
accommodation we have we manage to get along with, but 
it would be better if we had a little more. 


Mr.,WILSON (Elgin). I think the hon, the Finance 
Minister stated that the Government had not. yet decided 
whether they would give any assistance to those societies 
which are bringing out children, The hon, member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell) said he thought it was 
right and proper that aid should be rendered to them, [ 
think the Government should seriously consider whether it 
would be in the best interest of the people of Canada to 
assist the majority of those children who are brought here. 
I have had frequent opportunities. fora number of years of 
seeing and examining those who have been brought out by 
various institutions, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
they are not a desirable class out of whom to make citizens 
of this Dominion. I think the Minister stated that. careful 
inspection was made to see that only proper children were 
brought out. I should like to know what arrangements are 
made for doing that. I do not know of any regulations of 
the department providing for any proper inspection of the:e 
children before they leave the old country’ Many of these 
children are the offspring of a class of people whom we would 
not like to become citizens amongst us; many of them are 
diseased, and I think it should be seriously considered 
whether it would be wise to allow them to be scatisred 
throughout the country, to mingle and associate with the 
children of our own people, I certainly think that the 
Government ought to decide either to exercise every dili- 
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gence in the selection of these children or else not to render 
any farther aid to that class. 


Mr. TROW. I dissent entirely from the view expressed 
by my hon. friend. In the town of Stratford there is an 
institution, established by Miss Macpherson, to which she 
has brought hundreds of children, and they are not there 
twenty-four hours until they are placed in good, comfortable 
positions for life among the farmers in the neighborhood, 
and thus far I have not heard of more than two out of the 
thousands she has brought who have not proved to be res- 
pectable citizens, I think these children from 12 to 14 
years of age are the most desirable class of immigrants we 
can get. We have been freed from the expense of raising 
them until they are prepared to take positions in life for 
paneer and the farmers are always anxious to obtain 
them, 


Gen. LAURIE. It fell to my lot to place about 500 of 
these children, and I think the best proof that they gave 
satisfaction is the fact that as successive parties came out 
the applications for them increased so much that I had four 
or five applications for each one that came out, for I inferred 
that the people would not apply for them unless they were 
a desirable class. I watched over them and inspected them 
for a certain number of years, and while a certain number 
were not satisfactory, the great mass of them were satisfac- 
tory. I have watched the careers of many of them since 
and they have become valuable citizens. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Notwithstanding what my hon. 
friend from South Perth has said, I have seen many of these 
children as they grow up, and I consider that they are not 
such a class as we ought to have in our midst. They are a 
class brought frequently from the poorhouses and the slums 
of the cities of the old country. 


Mr. TROW. No. 


Mr. WILSON. My hon. friend says no, but he knows 
nothing about it; he hashad no opportunity of witnessing 
the diseases that are prevalent among many of those 
brought from the old country. If we wish to sow the seeds 
of disease among the people of this country, we will con- 
tinue bringing that class. My hon. friend desires that we 
should doso, I have no objection as far as he is concerned, 
but I desire to protect the rest of the community ; and Isay 
that my experience has been that many of those brought 
here should not have been permitted to remain in this coun- 
try. These children, of course, are not to blame. Their 
diseases are inherited from their parents; but the Govern- 
ment would be justified ifthey would devise some means by 
which a selection would be made and we would be spared 
the infliction of the immigration of poorhouse children. 


Mr. TROW. The experience of my hon. friend must be 
very limited, for the simple reason that there is not an 
institution for the reception of these children probably 
within 100 miles from where he resides, and he would not 
have an opportunity of considering their character in the 
isolated constituency he represents. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I notice that a considerable amount 
has been expended for the examination of these children, 
I find eight items on page 117 and two items on page 118, 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I am glad to hear the hon. 
gentleman state this, because the hon. member for Hast 
Kigin will find there is a careful examination made, 


Mr. WILSON. Perhaps if the hon, the Finance Minister 
would take an opportunity to see many of those children, 
he would have the same opinion with regard to them as I 
have. It is not my desire to make any attack or to misre- 
present things in the least. But I have had the opportu- 
nity of examining into the condition of those children, and 

Mr. Witson (Elgin). 


I know what lam speaking. As regards the remarks of 
my hon. friend (Mr. Trow) to the effect that there is no 
‘institution for these waifs within 100 miles of where I 
reside, that statement comes fittingly from one who speaks 
of mountains thousands of miles high, and I do not pay 
much attention to it, 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell). I remember speaking last year 
on this subject with a police magistrate in Chatham, where 
a considerable number of these children, principally girls, 
were left; and I think he told me that in the course of six 
months, there was not one of them that had not been 
before his court. I think, therefore, the subject is one 
that ought to receive the careful consideration of the 
Government. 


Mr. MULOCK. Before this resolution is carried, I 
would ask the Finance Minister if he would call an early 
meeting of the Public Accounts Committee to examine into 
the cases of Mr, Baker and Mr. O’Donohue, and find out the 
exact circumstances under which they absented themselves 
from duty to take part in an election contest. Perhaps 
Friday would suit the convenience of the hon, gentleman. 
This is a matte: which we cannot pass over in silence. The 
hon, the Minister of Agriculture has given a very unsatis- 
factory explanation, and we are bound to find out how it is 
these public servants have been allowed to desert their 
posts in order to perform other duties. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. That has nothing to do 
with Public Accounts: 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) It bas a great deal to do with 
them. This Mr. Baker left an important post to canvass in 
Russell, and a most unsatisfactory explanation has been 
given by the Minister of Agriculture, 


Mr. CARLING, In what way? 


Mr. DAVIES (P.EI.) Hither he is absent on leave or 
heis not. If absent on leave for the purpose of electioneer- 
ing, his action is most disgraceful to all the parties con- 
cerned. If the hon, gentleman has been deceived by Mr. 
Baker—— 


Mr, CARLING. I have not. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) There can be no more 
important enquiry before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee than the enquiry into the circumstances under 
which a man receiving public pay is neglecting his duty 
and engaging in an electioneering contest. If this kind of 
thing is to go on and there should be a change of Govern- 
ment, none of these men can hope to retain their places 
longer. 


An hon. MEMBER. That will be a long time. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1). Perhaps so. But even if 
this Government continues in office, I am sure the 
better men supporting it do not wish to see public servants 
neglecting their duties to take part in a political contest. 
As far as we are concerned on this side, we are prepared to 
enter our protest against it, and will make that protest very 
effective, if it ever falls in our power to doso. I desire 
these public servants to know that if they choose to make 
themselves political hacks and canvass for Government 
supporters in an electioneering contest, they must do it at 
their own risk, and I desire to know how far the Minister 
of Agriculture has lent himself to such conduct. 

Gen. LAURIE. Ifa public servant happened to be 
canvassing in behalf of a supporter of the Government, I 
would like to know what position the hon. gentleman 
would take ? 

Mr. DAVIKS (P.E.I). The hon. gentleman surely did 
not hear the debate which took place the other day on the 
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dismissal of some gentlemen who were not even officers of 
the Government, but were officers of the House, because 
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they ventured to take part in an electioneering contest 
against the Government, while those who took part on the 
Government side were retained. 


Gen. LAURIE. I regret to say that I know of a great 


_ many public servants who worked very hard in favor of an 


opponent of the Government in a late contest in which I 
was engaged, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). The hon, gentleman had the 
advantage of the Government steamer to carry his voters 
all along the coast. — 


‘ a LAURIE, Ihave already stated that is not the 
act, 


Mr. GILLMOR. I have sat here for two or three years 
listening to this discussion. I think that the question which 
is now occupying the attention of the committee is a 
serious one. Of course, the salary is not a very large one, 
but I would have been glad to have heard some of the 
members of the Government express an opinion with 
reference to this small matter. If it is their policy to 
encourage officials who are paid out of the public treasury 
to leave their post of duty in order to assist in elections, 
and to run throughout the Dominion, they should announce 
it. Ido not think they can approve of it. I have listened 
to the charges which have been made. There is very little 
political capital to be made out of that sort of thing, but 
there is a principle involved, and I would be pleased to hear 
members of the Government disclaim any intention of using 
their officials, who are paid out of the taxes of the people, 
who are paid out of the public purse, in this way. I think 
it is wrong, and I would be glad to hear some members of 
the Government disclaim this sort of thing. It ought not 
to be, no matter what party is in power. I could occupy 
the time of the committee much longer, but I do think it is 
important for this country that we should have at least as 
much political morality as it is possible to have, and I 


think this is political immorality and ought not to be encour- 


aged, and I do not think the Government can approve of 
this sort of thing. It would please me to hear them say it 
is wrong and should be discontinued, and to hear them say 
they will discontinue this sort of thing. 


Sir JOHN A.MACDONALD, It occurs to me that the 
question put by the hon. member for North York (Mr. 
Mulock) comes at the wrong time and in the wrong place, 
We are at present discussing the Estimates and not the 
conduct of the Government. Ifthe hon. gentlemen opposite 
choose to bring up a charge against the Government, let 
them do it at the right time, and we will be prepared to 
meet it. As to the question of my hon. friend from 
Charlotte (Mr. Gillmor) I may say, in reference to this Mr. 
Baker, whose case I never heard of until to-night, that I 
think the statement of the Minister of Agriculture ought 
to be perfectly satistactory. He says that Mr. Baker 
applied for leave of absence and obtained it, that he got 
the same leave of absence which was given to other officers, 
that he found a substitute to do his work, that substitute 
being satisfactory to the department for the performance 
of his duties during his leave of absence; and the Minister 
of Agriculture says that how Mr. Baker was employing his 
time he does not know. That was the answer of the 
Minister of Agriculture, and no other answer could be given. 
He did not know any more in reference to Mr, Baker. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), Then he cannot read the 
papers. 
Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Iread the papers, and 


I never heard Mr, Baker’s name until it was mentioned by 
the hon. member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills). 


Mr. MULOCK. We are now engaged in voting asum of 
money to pay Mr, Baker’s salary for the ensuing year, and 
I think it is very pertinent to that question to decide 
whether he has been discharging his duties in such a way 
as to move this committee to continue their payments. 
There are some four or five thousand civil servants in the 
service of this Government, and perhaps this kind of action 
might go a litte further, because we have seen some inter- 
ference with civil servants in certain cases. Sometimes we 
have seen them removed from their positions, and in others 
we have seen them compelled to take part in elections on 
behalf of the Government. If the First Minister does not 
regard this inquiry as being limited, let him go a little fur- 
ther. I am not at all satisfied as to the circumstances under 
which some of these men have been dismissed. For in- 
stance, there were those three Irishmen who were dismissed 
from the canal at the instance of the hon, member for 
Montreal Centre (Mr. Curran), I believe he is blameable 
for not protecting them if he is not for obtaining their dis- 
missal, That, perhaps, is a matter which is not germane to 
this point, but it ought to be cleared up. In regard to the 
matter now before us, if the Minister takes the ground that, 
as a commettee, we are not entitled to do this, surely as a 
committee we can make arepresentation to the House, and 
that should be that A. G. Baker, or whatever his name is, 
was employed as immigration agent at Qu’Appelle, that he 
was stationed at Qu’Appeile, that at the present time the 
immigration business is very brisk at Qu’Appelle, that he 
has had some experience in managing that business, and 
that his business there ought to call for him to discharge 
the duties of his office, and that the interests ofthe country 
imperatively demand that the duties attaching to that office 
should be attended to, and that they will not admit of delay 
or of being performed by a person incompetent to perform 
them ; and therefore no person should be allowed to vacate 
that office at such a critical moment, except under the 
greatest possible urgency. I ask the hon, the Minister of 
Agriculture whether this civil servant submitted to him the 
name of his successor who was supposed to be able to per- 
form these duties. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). He did not know that he was 
the agent, 


Mr. MULOCK. The First Minister says he did know, 
but he says the Minister of Agriculture passed upon the 
qualifications of the substitute. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. No,I did not. What I 
said was that the appointment of the substitute was satis- 
factory to the department, Ido not know whether it was 
satisfactory to the Minister or not. 


Mr. MULOCK. Ido not know whether the Minister 
runs the department or the department runs the Minister, 
but I assume that any hon. Minister will understand his 
own business, and [ do not think that even the First 
Minister, who has had great experience as head of a depart- 
ment, will admit that he was not responsible for everything 
that took place in his department. I ask the Minister of 
Agriculture whether he knew what were the qualifications 
of this substitute of Mr. Baker before he granted leave of 
absence to that agent. Did he consider for a moment that this 
was not the time to grant leave of absence, and that it should 
only be granted under greaturgency, such asa family bereave- 
ment or something of that kind, which would justify the Min- 
ister, if he were willing to do so, in recommending a change 
in the Department at that time. If that is not so, the 
Minister of Agriculture has been derelict in his duty. If 
everything is satisfactory, the committee will, of course, 
disclose it, but, if the hon, gentleman gives out that the 
only excuse was to enable this gentleman to go to some 
constituency and manipulate votes there and secure the 
Minister of Agriculture and his colleagues in office, that 
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would not be a sufficient ground for the leave being granted. 
I think we must first find ont whether this officer has dis- 
charged his duty properly, whether he was justified in 
leaving his office, either by the circumstances or by. per- 
mission; and not till then should we vote money to con- 
tinue him in office, 


Mr. CURRAN, With reference to the statement made 
by the last speaker in connection with this man, and which 
he has taken an opportunity on three different occasions to 
repeating in this House, although I stated that the allega- 
tions he had made on two former occasions were untrue, as 
he has again repeated tonight the statement about three 
Irishmen being discharged from the public service in 
Montreal, whose discharge I might have prevented, | may 
as well make, once for all, a formal statement with regard 
to that matter. The report originated with a young man 
who was employed on the Montreal Herald, and was utterly 
without foundation. In the first place, there were no men 
discharged, either Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
Frenchmen, or men of any other nationality, from any 
public service in the city of Montreal, and I had nothing 
to do with such discharge, if it took place, and I know it 
did not. On the contrary, when this statement appeared 
in the newspapers and was copied into one or two other 
papers in this city and elsewhere, I stood up in my place 
and stated that if any such discharge had taken place, it 
was without my knowledge or consent, and that I would give 
the papers in question an opportunity of proving their as- 
sertion. I went to Montreal, and I there enquired from the 
superintendent of the canal what had taken place. These 
three men were alleged to have been discharged from the 
canal works because they had taken part in an election 
against me, I found that no such men were in the employ 
ot the canal office at all. There are a certain number of 
laborers employed in the canal office every year to take 
charge of the locks. ‘The superintendent of the canal in- 
formed me that certain parties had told him that during 
the course of the election three men who were in the habit of 
being engaged in the spring, were taking avery active part 
in the election against me, and that he went and told them 
that it.was.very much. better for them, as they did not 
know what Government would be in power, to give their 
votes as they thought proper, but to take no other part in 
the election. It appears that the three men whom he had 
thus notified applied for work at the opening of the season, 
and he told them to come to me and get a letter of recom- 
mendation, and he would give them work, That was all that 
was said. Twoof these. men come to me and asked for 
letters of recommendation, which I immediately gave them, 
and he immediately gave them work. The third man never 
applied to,me for a letter, and I confess I never ran after 
him to give him one. If he had come to me he would have 
had the letter just the same as the others. Now, I will 
read what the papers who had published this state ment 
about me said afterwards. In the first place the Montreal 
ferald, in avery manly way, came out in the following 
language :— 


“Some time ago, before the animosities of the late general election had 
subsided there appeared in the Heradd an articlein which Mr. J. J. 
Curran, member for Montreal Centre, was alluded to as the enemy of 
Irish Home Rule and a coercionist. He is represented as having made 
use of the political position to oppress a number of Irish laborers in this 
city. We deem it our duty to state how much weregret that the article 
in question should have found its way into our columns and lest its pub- 
lication may have in any degree injured that gentleman in the esteem 
of his fellow-countrymen, we desire to add that the charges were un- 
founded in so far as they related to Mr. Curran. We differ from Mr. 
Curran on many questions of Dominion politics, yet we willingly ac- 
knowledge that he is a sincere friend of the Irish cause and an upright 
Canadian politician.” 


That was published on the, 14th September, 1887, and I 

think disposed of the question in so far as I was concerned, 

I have stated exactly how far the. superintendent of the 
Mr. Mutooxk, 


canal wag concerned, also. Then the: Montreal Post, “who 
had been most bitter against me all along, copied the article 
of the Herald and published a very strong article on’ its 
own account, in which it stated: 

‘(The article of the Herald which occasioned the above apology 
having been reproduced in the Post and True Witness, it is only fair 
that the management of those papers should publish the disavowal. On 
the other hand, they also published strictures on the member for Mont- 
real Centre, and to end if possible all causes of dispute with that 
gentleman they deem it proper to make the following statement: The 
Herald says that Mr. Qurran isan upright Canadian politician: The 
management agree with that paper. He is an honorable and an honest 
man. The charges made against him in this paper relative to coercing 
poor labori2g men were, they now believe, unfounded and the manage- 
ment regret any such allegations having been made. : 

‘(The management of the Post are therefore prepared to admit that 

when a difference of opinion comes it is possible to advocate the views 
of either side without having recourse to epithet. The management of 
this paper feel that some of the language made use of by their writers 
gave Mr. Curran good cause of complaint and they desire to make the 
amande honorable in this connection.’’ 
This was published both in the Post and True Witness, on 
September 29, 185%. Another paper published in this city 
also apologised for having reproduced the statement in 
question. Now, all these things must have been known to 
the hon. member who has just spoken. When I got up in 
the House I gave the most emphatic denial to the allega- 
tions that he made, Still, he persisted in them. He was 
requested to withdraw this statement, but he would not 
withdraw it. Now, I have only one thing to say, that any 
man who says that [ have ever, on any occasion, oppressed 
anybody, or sought to deprive them of any position which 
they hold under the Government, or might hope to hold 
under it, because that man or men had opposed me in an 
election, is a liar, in the plainest language. 

Some hon. MEMBERS, Order. 

Mr. CURRAN. I say any man who says 80, is a liar, 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Order, order. 

Mr. CURRAN. What is the order about? Isayso here, 
and J will say so. anywhere else. Now, I hope that. this 
thing has come up for the last time, because I shall consi- 
der it a personal insult if it is again hurled against me, 
after the manner in which I have disproved .the allegation. 
As I said, the papers in question came out in a most manly 
way and exonorated me in every respect, and from that day 
to this [ have been well treated by them, I believe.,,Batcer- 
tainly there is no excuse for such reiterated attacks upon 
me in a matter that is utterly without foundation; and if 
all the other allegations made here with reference to public 
employés are of the same nature, this’ House can judge of 
their value. 

Mr. MITCHELL. This is the second time, the hon. 


member for Montreal has chosen to read that article in: the 
Herald. 


Mr, CURRAN. I never read it before in the House. 
Mr. MITCHELL. You referred to it, then, last Session. 


Mr. CURRAN. No, I could not refer to it: last Session, 
because it had not been written then. 


Mr. MITCHELL, In the beginning of the Session, you 
did. 

Mr, CURRAN. Not aé all. 

Mr.MITCHELL, Yes, I certainly understood so. 


Mr. CURRAN. I stated in answer to the hon, member 
who spoke a moment ago, that this article had appeared in 
the Herald, but I had not the article about me just then to 
read, 


Mr. MITCHELL, I know you referred to it, at all 
events, 


Mr.CURRAN. Yes, I did, 
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Mr MITCHELL., As. the hon: gentleman has 
statement, I may just as well make one too. This article 
was written without my knowledge; and the first I saw of 
_it.was in-the press. It was written by.a gentleman who 
then managed my paper, and when I saw the article I at 
once asked that gentleman—I need not mention his name, 
_ gentlemen on the other side know who it is. 


, An-hon. MEMBER., |The Empire ? 


-*Mr. MITCHELL, The Empire, if you like. I asked him 
“what the meaning of the article was what was the foundation 
for making such statement against a man of Mr. Curran’s 
" position and standing. ' He said he had the best authority 
» for it, that he,had sent. down to verify the statements of 
‘the men—the hon, member for Montreal (Mr. Curran) 
_ spoke of three, to the best of my recollection the number 
“owas six. My manager told me they had been not exactly 
~ discharged but had been refused employment on the canal. 
“They had been employed from season to season, some of 
them for years, and when they went to get employment at 
the opening of this. season. they were informed that before 
they could be employed they would have to get permission 
from Mr. Curran, My;manager informed:me that he had: 
verified the facts and the men had come to. the office and 
| -sasserted it over and over again and they -were prepared to 
prove it. When Mr, Qurran brought an action against the 
Herald I said; If those facts can bevestablished I will defend 
«it, and I did: defend the action, till I got an intimation that 
» the-matter could be-very easily settled. L believed there was 
_ -ewery grave doubt as to whether under the libel law of Quebec 
»»the-proof of the truth of thestatement was always a defense, 
_-and when I came toconsult my lawyer, who was a very pro- 
--minent Conservative, I discovered that there were very 
__- grave doubts whether, even if every fact be proved as stated 
» inthe paper, I would not still be mulected in damages. Mr. 
-- Curran having very handsomely offered to settle the matter 
_ .‘ifane acknowledgment..was..made, my lawyer said I had 
better do itand get rid of it. I at.oncesaid tomy lawyer : 
» Ifthat is:the-case 1. will doit. I wiil say this,, that Mr. 
e@urran‘said:more than. that, namely, that. he» would not 
seven charge the costs against the Herald if. he had nota 
| »spartner-who:was entitled to have his costs in the matter, 
»awhen:he found that it was done without my knowledge or 
information. 1 said to my lawyer under these circumstances : 
_ --Weewill:pay Mr. Curran his costs and make such an 
acknowledgment of error as you think desirable—and Mr. 
‘Curran prepared it himself, he will acknowledge it. And 
that atthe time I.said to. my lawyer :» Well, it is going 
| ‘pretty. far, but-we have done -him some injury and I am 
~ willing to make the utmost recompense to him for 
‘sit. Under: those circumstances I gave :Mr. Curran that 
_ explanation -for» publication, if he chose to use it. It 
_ was objectionable to me somewhat, expressing as it did 
_ @n- opinion about his private character, but at the 
| «same time 1 felt that, when I,.was doing it, it was 
| oMbetter-not to do it half way: but to go the whole length and 
| satisfy Mr. Curran, .1 want to say this to Mr. Curran, that 
-/ every man connected: with the editorial staff, and there 
~-are-several of them, was indignant: to think with a case 
which they thought clear I should have been so foolish as to 
-esettle it. Ihave had some little experience with actions 
| »for libel since I became connected with a newspaper. I 
_»eknow what the troubles are. I got into an action in which 
_ there were ten different allegations of defense, each ef which 
_-swould have laid me open for: an action for damages. ‘The 
partner of our worthy Speaker brought an action against 
the Herald in that.case, brought us into court, and one of 
the allegations was of rather a serious character, the case 
obeing in connection with a young immigrant woman. 
‘subsequently emigrated to Vermont. 


I. had to. send to: 
_- Yermont.forher,, and.although I.proved every one of the | 


made a | ten allegations except one, which had) to be; proved by 


that young woman, the old woman who. brought the 
action hurried her away and I was never able to. get 
sight of her again. Judge Jeatté, who presided. at. the 
sourt, postponed the final evidence for several days, know- 
ing we had brought this young woman there and that 
she had disappeared, but the result was that because we 
were not able to prove the tenth allegation, although we 
had proved nine, [ had to pay $400 damages. to the worthy 
Speaker’spartner. That was a little, experience ;for me. 
My lawyer told me, as I have said, that even if I proved 
the facts to be as stated it was very questionable under 
the Quebec law. whether :that would free the Herald from 
damages ; I said I did not believe any such thing in regard 
to the law. I happened to have another suit in the court, 
of a political character, and I got out of it on appeal oa 
account of the declaration not having been properly drawn. 
I have thus had some experience of the effect of the libel 
law in the Province of Quebec. I made up my. mind that 
it was. better to eat a little crow than to pay largelawyers 
bills, and when I did make up my mind to: eat the leek I 
did not go half way in the matter; and as Mr, Curran 
knows, when he prepared the letter and submitted it to my 
lawyer and my lawyer submitted it to me, I said: It goes 
rather too far, but 1 will sign it and pay the bill and the 
hon. member and myself have been friends ever since. I 
merely state these facts in order to: explain how Peter 
Mitchell came to eat the leek, for he: does not very often 
do it. 


Mr. CURRAN. It is perfectly true that the apology 
was prepared by Mr. McMaster and myself. 


Mr. MITCHELL. By yourself chiefly. 


Mr. CURRAN. On. the other. hand Ido not wish the 
hon. gentleman to be under a false impression, and I may 
say here that whatever may be the defects in the Quebec 
law, if the hon, gentleman is sure of what he has stated I 
am. perfectly prepared to waive the whole question as to 
damages. If he imagines he-can prove anyone part of the 
statement made against me as true, I state in the presence 
of this House that [am prepared to say that he shall not 
be mulcted in any damages and let him go on with the 
suit. Iam prepared to establish that J had nothing to do 
with this matter, and that the statement I have made is 
true in every respect, 


Mr, MITCHELL. I did not say you had. 


Mr. CURRAN. I understood the hon. gentleman to say 
that it was because he was afraid he might not be able to 
prove it on some one or other point. 


“Mr. MITCHELL. No, I did not say that. I had given 
my experience as to what had been done in another case. 


Mr, CURRAN. ° That seems to have led the hon. gentle- 
man to adopt the course he did adopt, as I thought in a very 
manly way, in this matter. As I have said;there was: no 
man discharged. It may have beenavery tyrannical thing 
on the part of the superintendent of the canal to say to 
those men go and get a letter of recommendation from Mr, 
Curran. I do not think it is, because a great many come to 
me for letters, and although I give them, I cannot always 
get them work I gave the letters the very moment the 
men came and I would have given it tothe third man if he 
had come also, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr, Curran may have misunderstood 


Sbe'me. What I did wish to convey to him and to this Honso, 


was that I knew nothing of the facts myself, The. libel, if 
it was a libel, was committed before I knew anything about 
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it. As to the facts I endeavored to get them verified after 
the event, as my manager had verified them, as he said 
before. I told him to verify them again, and he assured me 
that the facts which he was prepared to prove were, that 
those six men, not three if my recollection serves me right, 
who were in the habit of going as a matter of course in the 
spring of the year and getting employment as they had 
employment before, when they did apply they were told 
by the manager of the canal that they would have to get a 
letter from Mr. Curran before they could get employment. 
That is what those men told my manager, as my manager 
told me, and he was prepared to verify that aud he was 
very indignant with me for taking the course I did. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I think it is quite germane to 
the whole debate that the suggestion of my hon. friend 
should be entertained, because this discussion places the hon. 
the Minister of Agriculture in a very equivocal position. 
The hon, the Minister says that Mr. Baker recommended 
to him or to the department a person to look to his office 
during his absence and that this was satisfactory to the 
department, The hon. gentleman forgot that when Mr. 
Baker’s name was mentioned by the hon. member for Both- 
well (Mr. Mills) at the commencement of the discussion, he 
did not remember that Mr. Baker was an officer of his de- 
partment at all. I would ask him how he can state now 
that Mr, Baker could have made this satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the conduct of his business? 


Mr. CARLING, I did not say that I did not remember 
that he was an officer of the department. I said that I 
thought he was the agent at Brandon and not Qu’Appelle. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). I understood the hon. gentleman 
to say that he was not aware that he was an officer at all, 
and when he consulted with his deputy he found that he 
was. However this is just a part of the programme that has 
been played for a long time. It was played in Halifax 
during the local election when an officer of the Customs 
Department who had enjoyed a summer holiday, on his 
return from his holiday and when the local election was 
going on, the collector received orders from the depart- 
ment here at Ottawa to give him leave of absence during 
the election and he was despatched to Guidore with fishing 
bounty cheques, to be distributed so as to influence the 
electors to vote against the provincial secretary. That gen- 
tleman’s name is Mr. Morris. His salary has since been 
advanced, and he was used during the whole of that election 
with the fishing bounty cheques in his pocket, working by 
orders of the Department of Ottawa. It is part of the same 
system that Mr. Baker is carrying on in the county of 
Russell. 


Mr. BOWELL. Idonotof know Mr. Morris’ trip to Nova 
Scotia, to which the hon. gentleman refers, but when he 
makes the statement as broadly as he has done, that Mr 
Morris was sent down there to work against the Local Gov 
ernment by the department at Ottawa, he tells what is not 
correct and what it is impossible for him to prove. 


Mr. JONES (Halifax). 
Mr. BOWELL. I say you cannot prove it. 
Mr, JONES (Halifax), 


Mr. BOWELL. I give no opinion as to the gentleman to 
whom he refers otbaining leave at that time, Iam not in 


I can prove it. 


I say [ can. 


a position at this moment to state whether it is correct or | 
not, but I do deny that that gontleman or any other gen- | 


tleman was sent down by the department at Ottawa to 
electioneer against any local candidate or any Dominion 
candidate either. 

Mr, MiTcHELL, 


Mr. JONES (Halifax), 
Mr. BOWELL. 


Mr. MULOCK. The member for Montreal Centre (Mr, 
Curran) says that no men were discharged from the canal 
service. That is, of course, a technical way of getting out 
of the difficulty. The facts are, as I understand, that the 
men in question had been appointed from year to year, and 
while they only worked during the season of navigation, 
yet their appointments were considered as permanent as 
that of any other person in the public service. To say, 
therefore,that they were not discharged, if when the season 
was about to come round again they were refused to be 
allowed to proceed with their work as usual, is trifling with 


I say he was, and I know it. 


I say he was not, and I know better, 


the real substance of the question. However, the member | 


from Montreal Centre (Mr. Curran) admits that an employé 
of this Government, the superintendent of the canal, chose 


to resort to the extraordinary course of intimidating three | 


of the electors of Montreal Centre, 
Mr, CURRAN. Nothing of the kind. 


Mr. MULOCK. And that the superintendent of the 


canal informed those three men that if they took a promin- 
ent part in the elections they would be dismissed, or, what 


is the same thing, that their services would be discontinued. ) 


Now, the member for Montreal Centre (Mr. Curran) can 
settle this matter between himself and the canal superin- 
tendent. I presume the superintendent knew there was an 


election on, when he said that, and I presume he was con- | 


cerned very much in promoting the election of the member 


for Montreal Centre, and I very much doubt if there was | 


not some hint or other given to the superintendent about 
the promotion of the election in Montreal Centre. I would, 
under these circumstances, attach very little importance to 
the withdrawal and the apology that appeared in the Montreal 
Herald. | admit that to the sentiments expressed in the Mon- 
treal Herald should attach very much great weight as disclos- 
ing very fully the gentlemanly demeanor and the principle 
of the member for Montreal Centre (Mr. Curran), because 


no one knows those better than the member for Montreal | 


Centre himself who wrote it: 
which they were prepared as has been stated here and 
under which they were published in the Herald I hardly 
think can be cited as good evidence for the member for 
Montreal Centre. 
three men, three Irish Catholics—perhaps six, but at all 
events three—were driven from the public service because 
they chose to exercise the rights of freemen. That is the 
transaction. 


But the circumstances under | 


We come right back to the fact that | 


The member for Montreal Centre (Mr, Car- — 


ran) when he knew that wrong was done and when two of | 


those men, perhaps from their necessities, were humiliated 
and compelled to come to him to ask him to get justice, 
knew that there was another suffering, but he had not the 
courage or the manliness 
man and see that he was reinstated in his office, He 
knew that man was unjustly treated, and I charge 
him with the whole responsibility. I say he is 
trifling with the facts wben he endeavors to escape from 
the dilemma and when he says: I the representative of the 
Irish Catholic people of this country in this House chose to 
stand on my high position as representative of Montreal 
Centre, and when two of those men came and humbled 
themselves before me and begged for food I did not refuse 
them ; but one other who was manly enough, courageous 
enough, and Irish enough to refuse to humble himself 
before me, I from my high pedestal refused to step down 
and extend a hand to him, That is the attitude of the 
Commons of Canada. I hold him responsible for every bit 
| of it, 1 do not take back one word of it, I charge him with 


to go to that independent | 


representative of the Irish people of Canada in the House of — 


——- 
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no apology will come from me, let him} Mr.CURRAN. I will refrain from saying anything, 
ified ve classical terms he may choose to/as I do not think the gentleman is worthy of any answer. 
I say he is responsible for it. ~ Committee rose and reported progress. 


LD d the adj t of 
I rise to order, What has this to do with te noua SNe a ae ae 


consideration 1¢ 5 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 1.20 a.m. 
(Thursday), 


RMAN. Ithink thisis irregular. I would 
v it before if my attention ‘had been calle 1 to! ’ Printed by MoLuan, Roaur hy 0o., odes td Printers, Wellington 
2 ae rest, 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


; Necessary corrections to Members’ Speeches, for the bound edition, 
_ must be forwarded to the Debates Office within twenty-four hours after 
the printed copies of the speeches have been circulated, as after that 
2 time the contractors may print the copies for the bound edition without 
further delay. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THuRSDAY, 3rd May, 1888. 
The SPEAKER took the Chair at Three o'clock. 


PRAYERS. 


7 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


Mr. THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill 
_ (No. 123) to amend the Criminal Procedure Act, chap. 174 
of the Revised Statutes, He said: The object of this Bill 
isto make two changes in the procedure relating to the 
law of criminal libel. In the first place, it is proposed to 
_ enact that the place of trial in criminal procedure for libel 
against the publisher of a newspaper shall be within the 

Province in which the newspaper is published, the pub- 

lishing office of the paper. In the second place, it’ is pro- 

posed to establish that the crime of libel shall be like that 
- of perjury and two or three other offences, in respect of 
which itis provided in the Criminal Procedure Act that 
} _ proceedings by indictment must be preceded by a prelimi- 
| nary investigation before a magistrate, unless the indict- 
ment is on the fiat of the Attorney General of the Provinee, 


= 


. _ or the judge before whom the indictment is preferred. 
-—s Mr. ~‘DAVIES (P.E.I.) I understand, from the hon. 
) ____ gentleman’s explanation of the Bill, that he does not pro- 


pose to include any clause to havereference to the exercise 
_by courts of arbitrary power of imprisonment for con- 
structive contempt. 


‘ E Mr. THOMPSON. No. 


Mr, DAVIES (P.E.J.) Irise merely for the purpose of 
__ giving the hon, gentleman notice that it is my intention, at 
an early and convenient opportunity, to bring before the 
j House for discussion the proceedings arising out of the 
imprisonment of John J, Hawke, editor of the Moncton 

_ Transcript, for alleged constructive contempt of the New 
_ Brunswick Court ; and probably before that discussion is 
disposed of, the hon, gentleman, if he sees the feeling of the 

_ House is in that direction, may make up his mind that it is 
desirable to enlarge the scope of the present Bill by making 
4 it refer to proceedings of that kind, and limiting, if such is 
_____ the wisdom of the House, the arbitrary power which seems 
_ to be vested in the judges, as seen in the action of those 
gentlemen in question. I do not propose to discuss the 
matter now, but merely to give the hon, gentleman notice 

that I will bring forward the matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I thank the hon. gentleman 
for giving me notice, but I shall esteem it a greater 
favor if he informs me at a subsequent time when 
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he proposes to bring the matter forward, because I shall 
have to make enquiries at a distance. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time. 


COPYRIGHT ACT: 


Mr, THOMPSON moved for leave to introduce Bill (No. 
124) to amend the Copyright Act, chapter 62 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada. He said: The effect of this Bill will 
be to adopt in Canada the provisions of the Berne conven- 
tion relating to copyright. 


Motion agreed to, and Bill read the first time, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS. 


Mr. WATSON asked, What amount of lands retained 
by the Dominion Government as provided for in 49 Vic- 
toria, chapter 9, is situated within the Province of Manitoba? 
Also, what amount of said lands have been retained west of 
the boundary of the Province of Manitoba and east of 
3rd Meridian ? 


Sir JOHN A: MACDONALD. The negotiations with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for the defining of 
the lands which are to be retained under the Act mentioned 
have bewn proceeding, and they will be completed as soon 
as possible after the passing of the resolution respecting the 
company’s land grant now before Parliament: 


Mr. WATSON asked, 1. Whether the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has made a selection of all lands 
granted to it under clause 11 of Canadian Pacific Railway 
contract? 2. What amount of said lands have been 
selected within the boundary of the Province of Manitoba? 
3. What amount of said lands have been selected between 
the western boundary of the Province of Manitoba and 3rd 
Meridian ? 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD. 1: The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company have selected nearly 7,000,000 
acres of the lands granted under clause 11 of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway contract. 2, The area of lands selected 
within the boundaries of Manitoba is, in acres 1,818,330. 
3, The area of lands selected between the western bound- 
ary of Manitoba and the 3rd Initial Meridian is, in acres, 
2,989,440. 


Mr, LAURIER asked, 1. What number of acres is there 
of unsold lands which the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany propose to receive by deed of bargain and sale to 
trustees under sub-section c of the Resolutions now before 
the House? 2. What portions of such lands lie within the 
Railway Belt? 3. How many acres of those lands are 
there in Manitoba, and how many in the Territories, east 
of the 3rd Meridian ? 4. How many acres have been sold 
by the company, paid for, and the deeds completed? 5. 
How many acres have been sold, but the sales are still 
incomplete? How much paid on the same, and how much 
remains due, and when and how payable? 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. Iam able to answer one 
of these questions, but not the whole satisfactorily, as the 
information must be obtained from the Canadian Pacific 
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Railway Company. I have asked the company to provide 
the information and I expect it any moment. 


Mr. LAURIER, Perhaps you will answer the questions 
to-morrow. 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD. 


LIGHTHOUSE ON STAG ISLAND. 


Mr. MONCRIEFF asked, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to construct and establish a lighthouse 
on Stag Island, in the River St. Clair? 

Mr. FOSTER. The department has been gathering 
information and making enquiries with respect to the 
necessity of establishing a lighthouse on Stag Island, and 
the matter is now under consideration. At the time the 
Supplementary Hstimates come down I shall be able to 
answer the hon. gentleman definitely. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT STRATHROY. 


Mr. McMULLEN asked, Has a site been selected for the 
proposed public buildings at Strathroy? If so, where is 
the location? Has any, and what progress been made 
towards the erection of such public buildings ? 


Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. The site has not yet been 
selected. 


If you please. 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES ACT. 


Sir JOHN A, MACDONALD moved that the House do 
resolve itself into Committee, to-morrow, on the following 
resolution :— 

That it is expedient to provide that there shall be payable, in respect 
of his attendance at each Session of the Legislative Assembly of the 
North-West Territories, to each elected member thereof, an indemnity 
of $500, and to each legal expert, for the like attendance, an indemnity 
of $250, in addition in each case to hig actual travelling expenses, sub- 
ject to a proportionate reduction for each day’s absence from a sitting 
of the Assembly, the amount of such reduction and of such travelling 
expenses to be ascertained in such manner as the Governor in Council 
prescribes; that there shall be payable to the Speaker of the said Legis- 
lative Assembly an annual salary of $500, and to the Clerk of the said 
Assembly, acting also as Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor, an 
annual salary of $2,000; and that all such payments shall be made out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). This, of course, relates to the 
House of Assembly in the North-West Territory. I would 
ask the hon. gentleman whether he has considered the pro- 
priety of placing at the disposal of the Governor and Legis- 
lature of the North-West Territory the same grant as that 
which the Provinces receive in proportion to their popula- 
tion ; leaving to them to appoint their own clerk, regulate 
their own affairs, and to spend the money so given, in the 
way that they think best in the public service. The hon. 
gentleman knows at the present time that this assembly 
has really no funds with which to carry on the business of 
legislation, except such as the Government here may place 
at its disposal, 1f there was an account opened with the Ter- 
ritory, the moment a Logislature is established and money 
placed at their disposal, when they come to be admitted as 
a Province of course the whole sum so received by that 
means could be taken into consideration, It always seemed 
to me, that that would be the rational way to deal with 
them whenever they had a legislative assembly. I would 
like to know whether the hon, gentleman has considered 
the subject, and whether ho proposes to invite parliamen- 
tary action in the matter? 1t will be conceived that it 
would be a little more reasonable, in conferring on them 
the power of legislation and representation, that they 
should have funds with which to carry on their operations, 


Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD, This discussion will 
arise more properly on the second reading of the Bill. I 
will say to my hon, friend that we do not propose to put in 

Siz Joun A, Macponaup, 
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any such vote for this year. yay Company. Wkhave aukaaiike eompany to provide Day auch Sota wear ne territories are not quite 
without revenue, as the hon, gentleman knows, and I have no 
doubt they dispose of that revenue to the best advantage of 
the territories, ‘Those revenues are very small, certainly, 
and I am quite ready to admit the merits of the ‘suggestion 
of the hon. gentleman. The idea is to make as little change 
as possible until they have a purely elective assembly re- 
presenting the people. They will be obliged, after the elec- 
tions, to meet very soon, and to consider what the wants of 
the country and what administrative action here they think 
would be most satisfactory for that country. The measure 
before the House is intended merely to carry out the prin- 
ciple, with all due respect to their suggestions for the future, 
From time to time we have had a series of resolutions pase- 
ed by the mingled council, in which parties were nomin- 
ated and parties elected. Those are contradictory in them- 
selves and connot be supposed really to represent the feel- 
ings of the people. We propose to make no appropriation 
of a sum to be disposed of by the Governor, there including 
the Legislature, until they have really a Local Legislature 
and ascertain what their own ideas are on the subject, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Of course I do not propose to 
enter into a discussion, andl am making only a suggestion 
now. ‘Those people are contr ibuting their proportion to 
the taxes of the country at the present time. Inall the 
Provinces a certain portion of the revenue, so much per 
capita, is paid over to the Provinces as provincial revenue 
for provincial purposes. My remarks had reference to the 
intention of the Government when the hon. gentleman’s 
Bill is adopted, and the Legislature made completely elec- 
tive. It does not seem to me, and Ido not say it witha 
view to promoting controversy, that it is a matter of nego- 
tiation to know how much they are entitled to. As a mat- 
ter of right they should be entitled to the same amount 
per capita, revenue for local purposes, asin the Provinces, 
and which should be accounted for at the time of Union. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE RAILWAY ACT. 


Mr. THOMPSON (for Mr. Porz) moved House into 
Committee on Bill (No. 24) to amend and consolidate the 
Railway Act. 


On section 2, sub section p, 


Mr. MULOCK. This clause, defining the word “ near,’ 
refers to the proximity of one railway to another, Would 
it not be advisable to define the word with reference to 
some point as well? In Acts of incorporation the word 
“near” is used to define the route taken; but 1 do not 
know how any court could determine whether any railway 
was exceeding its powers when it is authorized to go to or 
near a point. In this vast continent that might mean 
many miles away. While [ do not wish to embarrass any 
company, I think it would be well to give some statutory 
definition of the word “near” under such circumstances, — 


Mr. TISDALE. It is easy to define the word, having 
regard to the relation of one railway to another; but if we 
try to define it in relation to the routes of railroads, it 
seems to me we should defeat the object the hon. gentle- 
man has in view, because “at or near” any point, describ- 
ing a route, will depend on all the circumstances, No 
difficulty has arisen from the want ofsuch a definition, that 
Iam aware of. Sometimes a court would hold that a quar- 
ter of a mile was near, and in other cases they might hold 
that two miles was near, 


Mr. MULOCK, Or fifty miles. 
Mr. TISDALE. No, 
Mr, MULOCK. Where will you draw the line ? 


COMMONS 


Mr. TISDALE. The courts will always draw the line 
rding to the circumstances, and give a reasonable con- 
stion to the word, as they do in other cases. But I 
‘if we define the word in a railroad Act, we would 
eate greater difficulties than now exist, 


€ 


Mr. MULOCK, Suppose a railway was incorporated to 
_ build to or near a certain town which may be near a cer- 
tain other town. It might be within five or ten miles of 
_ the other town, and the engineering difficulties might be 
precisely the same in both cases. There might be no such 
circumstances as the hon. gentleman suggests to enable the 
court to determine how the word ‘ near” should be con- 
_ strued. Ido not think it is right to incorporate a railway 
- company, giving it the utmost freedom in the choice of a 
particular route, thus causing one municipality to compete 
with another, and perhaps obliging it, by force of 
circumstances, to give a large bonus to bring the 
line within its neighborhood. If the route is not defined 
_ by the Act of incorporation, you give the company 
_ practically a roving commission, enabling it not only to 
- commit the abuse | speak of, but perhaps to affect existing 
_ rights. Therefore I am satisfied that it is in the public in- 
terest that weshould not incorporate these companies at 

large. I would suggest this. Hvery railway company 
_ under the general Act, has power to build branches six 
miles in length, and 1 think the word “near” might be 
defined here to mean not more than six miles. In the 
North-West, where there is a vast prairie country, engineer- 
ing difficulties would not arise to aid the court in determin- 

ing the meaning ofthe word. Suppose a company were 

incorporated to build a roadin the North West near to a 
certain town, In that vast country fifty miles are equivalent 

to not more than five or ten miles in tho older Provinces, 

Surely a company should not have the power to choose a 
location as wide as fifty miles; but what would enable a 
_ court to determine whether it was exceeding its powers or 

not? 

Mr. EDGAR. I think it is just as easy for a court to deter- 
mine when one railway comes near another as it is when 
a railway comes near a point; and [ think it is quite as 
necessary to define the meaning of the word “ near” inthe 

latter as in the former. Not a Session passes in which a 
number of Bills are not put through the Railway Committee 
saying that the railway shall commence at or near a town 
or city or acertain point, This certainly leaves a great 

deal of doubt as to the distance intended, and I think that 
__ both for the general purposes of a public railway and for 
the legal effect of such a provision, some definition of dis- 
__ tance, say four, five or six miles, should be covered by the 

_ words “ator near.” I would suggest to add to this clause 

agit stands, “and near toa point or municipality when 
sume part of it is within five or six miles thereof.” 


Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think it is quite so 
easy to define the word “near,” in relation to the 
construction of a railway, a3 it is in relation to its 
_ operation. The definition would have to be of an entirely 
different character. When weare defining the word “near” 
in this sub-section, we are dealing with a knowledge of the 
traffic and things of that kind, in relation to which prox- 
imity must be pretty close, but when we come to deal 
with the word “near” in relation to the termini of a rail- 
way, as the hon. member for York mentioned, a very much 
larger limit must be given, Then, take a charter in 
which it is provided that arailway shall be built from a 
point beginuing at or near a certain town, There would 
then be a good deal of practical difficulty in defining that 
word, because we would be giving a material limitation to 
a large number of charters which Parliament has passed. 


Mr, MULOCK. It would not be retroactive, 
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Mr. THOMPSON. In relation to those railways which 
have not been commenced, it probably would. Tho limit. 
ation of six miles in some cases would hardly do, Some of 
the statutes, for instance, are for lines not six miles in 
length, and it would defeat the statute altogether if we were 
to apply this limit to such lines. The whole thing depends 
on the country through which a line passes, and the kind 
of termini it has. The hon. gentleman’s suggestion, how- 
ever, deals with a particular subject, which we can consider 
later, if he thinks the matter is of sufficient importance. 


On subsection r, 


Mr, THOMPSON. In this section I do not think there 
is any change in the law; it is only a little more full. 


Mr. WELDON. I would suggest to add the words “or 
other erection” after “railway bridge.” 


Mr. THOMPSON. I will add those words. 


Mr. BARRON. I would like to ask the hon. gentleman 
if it would not be well to define the meaning of the word 
“railway,” as including the lessees of a railway. I have 
found in my professional practice that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, as lessee of the Midland Railway,have escaped all liabili- 
ties from injuries resulting trom overhead bridges, by 
reason of not being met by this particular Railway Act. [ 
find that the sections referring to overhead bridges in this 
new Bill are almost similar to the sections in the old Rail- 
way Act. The word “operate,” however, if new, may cover 
this objection. The hon. gentleman will remember that the 
other night we discussed the necessity of providing that all 
railways leasing other roads should be liable for damages re- 
sulting from overhead bridges, such as did result in the 
case of the Niagara Central. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Idid consider this question. The 
hon. gentleman was kind enough to show me the case, and 
it seemed to me that provision ought to be made, and if 
we find it is not clear in the Bill that such provision is 
made, we will attend to that suggestion. 


Mr. MULOCK. Why except Government railways? 
Are they not held liable as common carriers ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, but we have a special Act for 
them. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Does that Act provide in the same 
way as this? 

Mr. THOMPSON. It regulates tho liability of the 
Government as a common carrier. 


On section 4, 


Mr. WHLDON. Usan we compel local railways, built 
under loeal charters, to come under this Act? They are 
not works at all under the control of the Government of 
Canada, but they are entirely under the control ef the 
Local Legislatures, and are subject to such provisions as 
the Local Legislatures may pass, This Act, however, 
brings them in for certain purposes under the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Parliament, and, if they can be brought in 
for one purpose, they can for all. Unless these are for the 
general advantage of Canada, they are altogether without 
the purview of this Legislature, 

Mr, THOMPSON. That clause is the same as the other, 
excepting that the other is contained in two provisions, 
owing to the Bill being in two parts, and this is merely 
throwing the two provisions into one, but, if the hon, 
gentleman thinks that it is of any importance, we will let 
that section stand. 

Mr, WELDON (St, John). The hon. gentleman knows 
that only the other day an information was filed against a 
railway in New Brunswick, and my attention was called 
to this matter in that way, and it struvk me that it was a 
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question whether we had any power to make any work | stead of the word “company,” so as, for instance, to meet 


which was within the control of the Local Legislature of 
the Province, liable to this Act, because, if you can do that 
in one case, you may make them liable to the whole of the 
provisions of the Consolidated Railway Act. I think that, 
as long as these railways are under local legislation, the 
Local Legislature is paramount in dealing with them. 


Mr. THOMPSON. The intention is only to bring them 
under our jurisdiction in regard to matters in which we 
certainly have jurisdiction, such as offences, penalties and 
statistics. However, we will let it stand. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Nodoubt we can bring these 
railways under the jurisdiction of this Legislature in eertain 
matters, but I think we have gone far beyond our jaris- 
diction already in declaring certain railways to be for the 
general advantage of Canada, though they have been con- 
structed under local authority. I think that there is no 
doubt that, when these questions are argued in the courts, 
our action will be declared to have been ultra vires, and I do 
not think we should go any further in that direction. 


On section 8, 


Mr, THOMPSON. This is simply to provide that certain 
members of Council shall be members of the Railway Com- 
mittee ex officio. The present law provides in section 58 
that the Governor General may appoint such members as 
he thinks fit to be members of the Railway Committee, put 
this clause declares that the Minister of Railways and the 
Minister of Justice shall be ex officio members of the Rail- 
way Committee of Council. 


Mr. TISDALE. I think that when the quorum is only 
two one should be the Minister of Justice. Of course, if the 
whole of the members are there, it is all right, but we ought 
to have the Minister of Justice always there. 


Mr. THOMPSON. We may go back to that question 
hereafter, 


On section 10, 


Mr. MULOCK. I would call the attention of the Minis- 
ter to sub-section c of this clause. It appears to give the 
Railway Committee power to fix the liabilities of companies 
transgressing the provisions of sub-sections a and b, section 
a dealing with the rate of speed at which railway trains 
may be run. Now, it might be held that was the only lia- 
bility the railway company incurred, Of course the Minis- 
ter does not intend it should have such a meaning as that. 
A railway running its train beyond this speed, through a 
thickly-populated section, might cause damage far in excess 
of anything for which section ¢ provides a remuneration, 
Therefore I think it would be well to qualify section ¢, so 
that shall not interfere in any way with the liability of the 
fore in any court for damages for which it might be 

iable, 


Mr. THOMPSON. 
mere copy, however. 


1 have no objection to that. Itisa 


I propose this as a sub-section : 


“ The imposition of any such penalty shall not lessen or affect any 
other liability which any company may have incurred.”’ 


On section 11, 


Mr. EDGAR. With reference to that clause, which seems 
to be largely new, perhaps the Minister can point out what 
provisions are based upon the recommendation of the Rail- 
way Committee ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. No, I cannot, from any memorandum 
Ihave here, Ifthe hon. gentleman desires, we will let 
that clause stand for the present. 

Mr, MULOCK. I would like to recall the attention of 
the Minister to the amendment we have just made in sec- 
tion 10. I think we should use the word “ person,” in- 

Mr. WELDon (St. John). 


| the case of an engine-driver abusing his power and disobey- 
ing orders, resulting in loss of life or damage, for which 
he might be personally liable. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Vory well; I accept the suggestion. 


On section 20, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will not this section be required to 
be amended so as to make it consistent with section 17? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, I think not, as construed to- 
gether. They will have a right to review their own order, 
but no other tribunal would. 


Mr. MULOCK. When does it become final? 
Mr. THOMPSON. It is final as soon as it is made. 
Mr. EDGAR. There is no appeal except to itself. 


Mr. THOMPSON. There is no objection to making a 
change. I propose that it read: ‘shall, subject to the 
provisions of sub-section 17, be final.” 

Mr. EDGAR. It is a question whether four weeks 
public notice of the regular annual meeting is not more 
than is necessary. Special general meetings should be well 
notified, but general annual meetings are fixed by statute. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Are not those the provisions of the 
Model Bill ? 


Mr, EDGAR. I do not think so. 
Mr. THOMPSON. I think so. 


Mr. TISDALE. Under the Model Bill it was found this 
Session that there was no power to call a special meeting, 


and the idea is to have one class of notice for all classes of 


meetings. 

Mr. EDGAR. I think four weeks is too much notice for 
an ordinary annual meeting. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Let it stand, please, and I will con- 
sider it. 

Mr. CHARLTON. I think it better to have a uniform 
rule with regard to giving notice of those meetings, and I 
should be in favor of having this clause passed. 

Mr, TISDALE. Four weeks is not too much for import- 
ant meetings, such as the issue of bonds, All the large 
companies give that notice, and many of them six weeks. 
I think it is better to have the clause adopted, 


On section 44, 

Mr. MITCHELL. [ think that there should be a rule 
that the proxies at meetings should be held by shareholders 
only. < 

Mr. TISDALE. Why? 


Mr. MITCHELL, Because I do not think that outsiders 
should be allowed to come in and discuss questions, 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). In banks outsilers are now | 


allowed to hold proxies. 


Mr, CHARLTON. I do not think it is usual for proxies 
to be put in the hands of anybody but shareholders, but if a 
shareholder wishes to appoint his counsel, I do not see 
why he should not be allowed to do it. 


Mr, TISDALE. It has always been the law and it has 
always worked well. The people may not notice those 
little changes and some company may hold a meeting 
which might be illegal on account of this. 

Mr. MULOCK., Is there anything in the Act saying that 
the head of a municipality should be admitted as a share 
holder ? Suppose a mani-ipality took stock, the municipa- 
lity of course could not all be present, but it might be repre- 
sented by its head, 
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a Mr. THOMPSON. I will look into that question and see. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Will you enquire as to whether the 
_ proxies should be held by shareholders or not ? 


i. Mr, THOMPSON. I would like to take the opinion of the 


- House on that matter. 


i 


_ Mr. MITCHELL, You might consider it when you are 
: ed . 
amending the Act. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I shall. 


On section 49, 

_ Mr.CHARLTON. Why is it necessary to exclude stock- 
holders holding less than twenty shares from the board of 

directors ? 

Mr. TISDALE. Twenty shares is the qualification 

adopted by the Railway Committee in the Model Bill. The 

- committee thought that anyone who was not interested to 

that extent should not fill so important a position. 

Mr. EDGAR. I suppose that this section only applies 
___ to cases where no provision is made in a special Act for a 
- similar sum. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr, LANGELIER (Quebec). I think a provision should 
be introduced which would prevent a director acting as 
_ security for a contractor. In many cases the security is 
_ the real contractor. 


Mr. THOMPSON, I will insert that provision. 
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On section 60, 


Mr. WELDON. Are those words ‘ absence or illness” 
not too general? What do they mean? 


Mr. THOMPSON. They mean that when the president 
is away, the vice-president shall act in his place, 
_ Mr. WELDON, The question might be raised as to the 
authority of the vice-president, as to whether the president 
was really absent or not. I would suggest to leave those 
_ words out. 

~ Mr. THOMPSON. Then you would give the vice-presi- 
dent authority to act even when the president is there, and 
difficulty might ensue. 
Mr. TISDALE, This is the wording of the old law, and 
no difficulty has arisen under it. The president is head, 
and in his absence the vice-president. It simply means 
that when the head is there he must do the work, but that 
when absent the vice-president has his powers. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I propose to add the words “or in 
case of a vacancy in the office of the president.” 


On section 62, 

Mr. HALL. Ido not see any necessity for making the 
date of the annual balancing of accounts the 30th day of 
_ June, because there are many companies whose books are 
balanced, under their charters, on other dates. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The object is to have the accounts 
Cg at such a time that we can get the statistics in time 
for the meeting of Parliament. 

Mr. MITCHELL, It appears to me the object is very 
desirable ,because it is well to have uniformity. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK, It will cause a great deal of in- 
- Convenience and difficulty to many companies if they should 
_ be compelled to change the date at which their financial 
year closes, Many of them make their annual statements 
on the 31st December. 

Mr, MITCHELL, It will cause inconvenience only for 
one year, and will enable us to receive the statistics in 
_ proper time, and create uniformity. 
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Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Some of the companies, by their 
special Acts, are obliged to make up their accounts at a dif- 
ferent date, Many of them must hold their annual meet- 
ing in May and make their accounts up to the 31st Decem- 
ber. You might as well compel insurance companies to 
pies date of their annual meetings and statements of 
account, 


Mr. MACKENZIE. We have done that. 


Mr, KIRKPATRICK, Not with every insurance com- 
pany. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Ido not think this provision could 
apply to any company which has a special provision in its 
Act, and itis impossible to get the returns in time for 
Parliament, unless we have a uniform date. One of the 
recommendations of the Commission was that there should 
be a uniform date, and it is impossible to fix that uniform 
date at any other than the 40th June, 


Mr. MITCHELL. If the statement has to be made up 
to the 3lst December, it makes only the difference of half 
a year, and that will not entailany serious inconvenience, 

On section 69, 


Mr. HALL. Itis avery unusual thing that dividends 
should be declared by the shareholders. As a rule, the 
dividends are declared by the directors. I suppose the 
object of this is that the dividends should only be declared 
from the profits that might be made, and I think it might 
be provided that the directors should only declare dividends 
on the clear profits of the undertaking. 

Mr. THOMPSON. This is the exact section which 
was in the old Act, but I will consider the matter. 

Mr. MULOCK. I would suggest that the word “clear ” 
should be struck out, and the word “net” should be substi- 
tuted, 

Mr. MITCHELL. It appears to me that that clause goes 
a little too far. It says: 

‘ At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the company, a 

dividend shall be declared out of the clear profits of the undertaking, 
unless such meetiug decides otherwise.”’ 
Why should the power be given to the meeting to decide 
otherwise? Surely wo are not going to give power to the 
meeting of the shareholders to declare a dividend out of 
capital ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. 
to declare a dividend. 


Mr, MITCHELL. This section really gives them power 
to provide for a dividend out of the capital. 

Mr. TISDALE. Section 71 provides for that case. 

Mr, KIRKPATRICK, I think this clause should be 
amended so as to read that the dividend may be declared 
out of the net profits, and leaving out all after the word 
“ unless.” 

Mr. WELDON (St. John). According to this, they can 
only declare a dividend once a year, while some companies 
declare a dividend every six months. 

Mr. KiIRKPATRICK, That is true, 


Mr. CHARLTON. Would it not be well to insert the 
word ‘‘only ” after the word “shall” ? 


Mr, THOMPSON. I think the intention of the Act is to 
prevent the directors making a fortuitous dividend arising 
out of special circumstances, and to prevent the irregular 
declaration of dividends, and to prevent the directors, with- 
out consulting the shareholders as to what dividend shall 
be declared, making such a dividend. 


Mr. HALL. Why are these more applicable to railway 
companies than to banks or any other joint stock companies ? 


It simply gives them power to refuse 
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In those companies, the directors always declare the divi- 
dend, 


Mr. THOMPSON. The operations of railway companies 
are more expensive than others, such as banks, but, of course, 
Iam inthe hands of the committee in regard to this 
matter. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Isee that this clause pro- 
vides only for an annual dividend, and, supposing the 
annual meeting fails, no dividend can bo declared that year. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The Grand Trunk has a semi- 
annual meeting at which it declares dividends, 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Why should you not say 
that a dividend might be declared at an annual or special 
general meeting of shareholders ? 


Mr. TISDALE, It seems to be the policy that directors 
shall not declare dividends without the consent of the share- 
holders. That has been the law, and I cannot see any 
reason for changing it. The Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany has special legislation for that purpose, but I think it 
would be a mistake to do the same thing in regard to other 
railway companies. If that is done, you must authorise 
semi-annual meetings instead of annual meetings. I think 
we should be careful to see that these companies have 
money in the banks out of which to pay for labor, and for 
accidents, and all that sort of thiag, and, as a rule, with re- 
gard to most of our railway companies, there is no occasion 
for semi-annual meetings to declare dividends, because there 
are no dividends to declare. 


Mr. MITCHELL. The only iustance I know of where 
semi-annual dividends are declared is the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. ‘The other railways are only authorised to declare 
dividends annually. I do not see that it is necessary to de- 
clare semi-annual dividends on any of these railways. I 
would suggest that the section should be so amended as to 
read that: 


‘ At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the company, a divi 
dend shall be declared only out of the net profits of the undertaking,” 


And leave out the words “unless such meeting decides 
otherwise.” I think that would meet the case, 


The CHAIRMAN. The way in which the clause now 
reads is : 


“ At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the company, a 
dividend may be declared out of the net profits of the undertaking.”’ 


Mr. MITCHELL, That will do. 


On section 71, 


Mr. LANGELIER (Quebec). Ido not know whether 
there is any penalty for the infringement of this clause. If 
there is not, it will be nugatory. 


Mr. THOMPSON. This makes it illegal, but it would be 
very difficult to inflict a penalty when it is the act of the 
whole company at an annual meeting of the shareholders. 


Mr. MULOCK. Would it not be possible to provide some 
means of enforcing this section? It says that the directors 
shall not pay a dividend on the stock until the undertaking 
has been completed and opened to the public, and then 
they may pay interest at the rate of 6 per cent. Supposing 
the directors violate this provision of the law, what will 
youdo? The clause says: 

“ The directors may, in their discretion, until the railway is com- 

pleted and opened to the public, pay interest at any rate not exceeding 
6 per cent. per annum.’’ 
If the proprietors pay more than 6 per cent., they should 
be held liable, and I suggest that they should be made 
liable for any excess, without any prejudice to the right to 
recover from the parties receiving the same. 


Mr. THOMPSON, I will make a note of that. 
Mr, Hauu, 
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Mr. KIRKPATRICK, We also ought to have the time 
specified when the railway is to be completed. I do not 
think any railway in Canada is really completed, and 
therefore there is no definite time specified. 


On section 73, 


Mr. MULOCK. Would it not be proper to provide 
restrictions against shareholders disposing of stock which 
they have not paid up, where good shareholders may rid 
themselves of liability by transferring their stock to men 
of straw? Under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, there 
Under that Act, 
if | remember rightly, the directors are not allowed to per- 
mit the transfer of stock that is not paid up ia fall, to other 
than substantial persons, or persons who are generally 
reputed to be substantial persons; and if they violate the 
provisions of that Act, they are liable. I would suggest 
that provision of the Act might be well incorporated here, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Would it restrict the transfer of 
shares very much? 


Mr. MULOCK. I mean to say that when a man sub- 
scribes for stock and pays up, say, 10 per cent, upon it, 
and owes 90 per cent., he ought not to be at liberty to 
transfer that stock to a man of straw and leave other per- 
sons, who were iniuced to come in on the faith of his 
transaction, to meot the whole liability. I think there 
should be a limitation of transfer. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the hon, gentleman will look at 
section 75—I think that meets the case, 

Mr. MULOCK. ‘That only deals with the transfer of 
stock on which there is no arrears. 

Mr. THOMPSON. But suppose an individual takes 50 
shares in a railway company, on which there is a call of 80 
per cent., the rest may never be called up, and would the 
hon. gentleman make these shares never transferable? 

Mr, MULOCK. No; you must not quarrel with me, 
but with Parliament that has laid down the principle under 
the Joint Stock Companies’ Act. It is one thing for them 
to be in arrears, that is, to be overdue, and it is another 


thing to have hability that has not been called up at all. | 


Now, the Joint Stock Companies’ Act provides that asbare- 
holder eannot rid himself of his contingent liability, how- 
ever remote it may be, except with the consent of the 
directors, and the directorate must not give that consent. 
I ask that the same safeguard be put in here for the pro- 
tection of the honest shareholder. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Very well, we will let that stand for 
the present, 


Mr. TISDALE. Ido not think we need to waste any 
sympathies over the railway companies. I think the share- 
holders are in much more danger of being induced to take 
stock than are the railway companies to suffer. I[ think 
any gentleman who has any knowledge of the way railway 
companies are organised in this country, knows that there 
is much more danger of the shareholder being victimised, 
than of the company being imposed upon by allowing the 
shareholder freely to transfer his share. The Joint Stock 
Companies’ Act, and the subjects it covers, are entirely dif- 
ferent matters from railway companies, I think the hon. 
gentleman’s grievance is entirely theoretical, It woud 
certainly be a very inconvenient law to limit the transfer 
of shares. The ordinary law is that you must pay your 
calls in order that a company may go into effect. 
the Joint Stock Companies’ Act deals with a different class 
of subjects, small companies of all sorts, engaged in mercan- 
tile transactions, where business men carry on business for 
themselves, When railway companies are organised the 
general public are invited to subscribe, and they do sub- 
scribe, and they cannot transfer their shares unless they 


Now, — 
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_ pay calls. You subscribe to stock, and the law says that if 
_ the company impose a call, that shall be paid, otherwise 

the shares are free to be transferred. I think it would be 
a great mistake in the interests of the construction of rail- 
__ ways, and it would rather be putting the boot on the wrong 
___ leg, to give railway companies more power over people sub- 
_ scribing stock than they have now. 


_ Mr, MULOCK, I am not seeking to protect railway 
companies particularly, but to prevent injustice. We are 
now on the eve of a great boom in railway building, par- 
__ ticularly of short lines in the North-West, and these rail- 
_ ways incur liabilities particularly to creditors, and the 
_ provision I suggest would be, in the first instance, in the 
_ protection of creditors. We have no right to allow partners 
_ toescape their liability. These shareholders are limited 
_ partners by virtue of the Act, and the general law of part- 
_ nership applies, that partners are liable to pay the creditors 
_ ofthe concern. In this case they are only liable to the 
_ extent of their shares. They undertake to pay at some 
_ time or other a certainsum of money. The shareholders 
may not choose to make calls, there may bo arrears in 
_ regard to the liability, but the liabilities exist, and if unpaid 
the creditors can proceed against the shareholders and 
_ recover payment. To allow solvent shareholders to transfer 
stock and escape liability renders it possible to commit a 
fraud upon creditors, Then again it would leave share- 
holders, who perhaps did not have the consent of tho direc- 
tors, liable to pay in full, whereas other shareholders might 
be allowed to escape. I think it is proper that such a pro- 
vision as I have suggested should be introduced, 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). If you put such a clause in 
the Act you will very soon have very few stockholders, 


On section 75, 


Mr, LANGELIER (Quebec). This section should be 
strack out, as it is infringing on the powers of the Local 

Legislatures, We have no right to determine what is per- 
soval and what is real estate; that isa question of property 
and civil rights. 


Mr. THOMPSON. All property and civil rights in rail- 
ways are under our control. As regards railways, we have 
_ aright to legislate over property and civil rights, as being 

within our jurisdiction and not within the jurisdiction of 
any other Legislature. We can absolutely forfeit or do any- 


only as to them this Act applies, 


Mr, LANGELIER (Quebec), This section has nothing 
to do with the railway itself. It is more than doubtfal if 
we have the right to determine that certain property with 
which we have power to deal is real or personal property. 
It is of great consequence, not at this moment perhaps, 
_ because | think the law is the same in all the Provinces of 
the Dominion. We have in the civil code of Quebec a de- 
claration that shares in railways are personal property ; 
but supposing the Legislature of Quebec thought proper to 
change that, [ think it would apply torailways as well as 
to anything else. This question is of great consequence, on 
account of the law concerning marriage settlement, Under 
our law there is a community of property between the 
parties, and in that community is included every kind of 
personal property. It would raise a very serious question, 
supposing the Legislature of Quebec should make a law de- 

Claring that railway shares are real property. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I admit, of course, that we should 
not interfere with the rights of property unnecessarily, but 
it must be remembered that all the o:hor seventy-two sections 
_ have dealt with the question of property andcivilrights, If 
we hesitate as to our power on that subject we surely must 

reconsider our position as to the transfer of shares and the 
declaration of dividends, and everything of the kind, But 
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the hon. gentleman will see the consequences that will 
ensue. If the doctrine can be sustained that ic is only for 
the Provincial Legislatures to say whether these shares are 
real or personal property, this result would follow, that the 
Provincial Legislature might declare them to be real estate, 
or interest in real estate, and then they would not be trans- 
missable in the way prescribed, and every provision of the 
Bill as to the rights of shareholders would have to be 
altered. It is inevitable that the power must rest entirely 
here, and we should deal with railway shares as being 
personal property. 


Mr. LANGHLIER (Quebec). I do not dispute that 
question of civil rights necessarily incident to railways can 
be dealt with by this Legislature. 1 do not, however, see 
the bearing of this determination of the nature of railway 
property as regards the building of a railway. What 
necessity is there, when we are legislating on railways, to 
say what the nature of railway property shall be? 


Mr. THOMPSON. It seems to me most material to the 
construction and working of a railway that the interests of 
the shareholders shall be personal property, and that only. 
If we are to treat them as owners of interest in real estate, 
they may at any moment interfere with the operation of 
the railway, and claim a division of the property, and their 
shares would be transmissable to their heirs, and a new set 
of shareholders would come in in that way. It is vitally 
connected with the exercise of the necessary control over 
the companies which are authorised to construct railways 
under our control. I would be sorry to be disposed to in- 
terfere unduly, but it seems to me to be necessary. 


Mr. LANGELIER (Quebec). I will point out the diffi- 
culty which this may bring about. It is this: Personal 
property isa word used in English law, but we have not 
that word in our Quebec law. If you state that railway 
property will be personal property, it will raise a difficulty 
in our Province, where the law is not the same as in the 
other Provinces. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I now see the particular point of the 
hon. gentleman’s objection, It may need another word 
added to describe the kind of personal property it would be 
in the Province of Quebec; and I will therefore let the 
section stand, with that view. 


On section 83, 


Mr. TISDALE. I see that that clause is changed ma- 
terially, although it does not show it in the printing. There 
is a portion of the old clause left out, as regarding the 
power to sell shares, which may affect railway companies 
already incorporated. It is a question whether those 
powers should be taken from the companies that are already 
organised. Some of those companies from time to time do 
sell shares that are not altogether paid up. I think the 
Canada Southern, and the Grand Trunk, and possibly the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, have a large amount of capital 
stock yet unsubscribed, and under the former Railway law 
they would havea perfect right to sell this, while according 
to the present Bill they would be deprived of that right. 
Formerly this unsubscribed stock could be sold, or they 
could make loans for it. On ordinary small railways it would 
not matter very much; still I would like to know if there 
is any objection to that power being retained. It would 
seem to me that there is an objection to its not being re- 
tained in the case of companies now incorporated, and I 
should think we ought to be careful how we should deprive 
them of rights they have had up to this time. 


Mr. EDGAR. I do not see what is the use of retaining 
that provision. 


Mr. TISDALE. Formerly they could sell or pledge the 
stock, 
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Mr. EDGAR. Not unless it is subscribed. 


Mr. TISDALE. Yes, they could get subscriptions for it. 
It struck me it must have been put in the Railway Act for 
some object, and I think we should be careful in making 
such a radical change. 


Mr. EDGAR. I think it is far better the way it is in the 
Bill. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think the view of the Minister of 
Railways was that it was too large a power to give to 
directors, to sell or pledge unsubscribed stock. 


Mr. TISDALE, I have not heard that any railway 
companies object to this provision, but I know that in times 
past some of them have used that power to raise money. We 
know the Grand Trunk at one time sold several millions of 
that sort of stock, and, by what the hon. gentleman opposite 
says, I think the committee have hardly got the correct idea 
about the matter. There is a very material difference 
between people buying at 20 cents on the dollar, and 
subscribing so that they will have to pay 100 cents on the 
dollar. JI might be willing to buy $10,000 and to 
pay $1,000, but I would not want to pay $10,000 
and be liable to be assessed for a hundred, when 
it is only worth 10 cents. As you will see by the 
stock quotations, the companies deal in this by millions. 
I remember well when Parliament authorised the Grand 
Trunk to enlarge their capital stock, and they sold it at 10 
cents on the dollar and realised a great deal of money, 
because it tempted people to buy it in the hope that it would 
be worth something. Though this was a very large power 
under the general Railway Act, weshould be careful that 
we do not put ourselves in the position of legislating away 
companies’ rights. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Is not my hon. friend fighting a phan- 
tom. I do not think the illustration he has givon occurs at 
all in relation to this particular section, The section says: 

‘The directors may sell, either by public auction or private sale, and 
in such manner and on such terms as to them seem meet, any shares so 
declared to be forfeited, or may pledge such forfeited shares for the pay- 


ment of loans or advances made or to be made thereon, or for the pay- 
ment of’’—— 


That is, only shares subscribed. 


Mr. THOMPSON. What he complains of is that the 
provisions of the late law are left out, which enables 
the sale of unsubscribed stock by the directors. 


Mr. TISDALE. After the word “ forfeit” is left out 
several words, ‘‘Any shares remaining unsubscribed of 
the capital of the company and they shall be allowed to 
pledge for loans of money.”’ That is a serious change and 
might affect some rights of those companies very largely. 


Mr. HALL. I think it ought to be left out so far as 
general powers are concerned. The illustration the hon. 
gentleman gave of the Grand Trunk was by special legisla- 
tion and under special circumstances, We can always give 
that power under similar special circumstances. I think 
the power is wisely left out of this Bill, of giving the com- 
ee permission to sell their stock at less than its par 
value. 


Mr. TISDALE, Ido not think the special legislation 
the hon. gentleman referred to went so far. The special 
legislation authorised the company to increase their 
capital, and I think they sold it under this power of the 
general Railway Act, 


Mr. HALL, They ought to have had special legislation 
for both. 


Mr. THOMPSON, Ii does seem to me that power like 
that should be specially given. ‘Those special powers are 
often overlooked by people who become shareholders. 

Mr, TISDALE, 
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is unsafe to entrust power like that to every class of 
directors. 


On clause 86, 

Mr. MULOCK. I would point out that if you allow a 
shareholder to transfer his stock, on which there are no 
arrears, and on which he is liable to creditors, you allow him 
to escape from the provisions of that Act. The shareholder 
who is liable at the time ceases to be liable if you allow him 
to transfer. Section 86, pretending to give security to the 
creditor, can be defeated under the provisions of a prior 
section. 


On section 88, 

Mr. WELDON (St. John). I think you should have 
added the words, ‘‘ Which shall be open to the inspection 
of shareholders,” 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, I think that might be done, 


On section 89, 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Act at present provides that 10 
per cent. of the capital stock must be expended on the con- 
struction of the railway within three years. It is proposed 
by this Bill to change the amount to 25 per cent. and to 
reduce the time to two years. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Does that affect any special charter 
already granted ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No. 


Mr. EDGAR. It seems to me that this is rather hard, 


because a large amount raised from bonds or otherwise may — 


be expended, although 25 per cent. of the capital stock may 
not be expended within two years, and if not the powers of 
the company cease. I think if this were put into effect it 
would cause the forfeiture of almost every charter, because 
the system is to do the work by Government subsidy and 
the issue of bonds, and it is very seldom that 25 per cent. 


of the stock is expended in ten years, much less in two years. 


I think 10 per cent. would probably be enough. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ten per cent. would probably be too 
low. We might make it 15 per cent. instead of 25. 

Mr. MULOCK. Would it not be better to make this a 
perceatage of the cash paid, because capital stock embraces 
a great deal that is given away for nothing. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If you said the cash, that would 
mean nothing at all. 

Mr. MULOCK, Suppose a company had $1,000,000 
capital stock, and gave away $800,000 of it; there would 
only be $200,000 which represented cash, 

Mr. THOMPSON. We should make it so that it is 
impossible to give away that much stock. 

Mr. MULOCK. Every special Act allows stock to be 
given away in that way. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It would be subject to this provision, 
which would made that unworkable. 

Mr. EDGAR. As I understand, this provision will only 
apply to cases where there is no time limit fixed by a 
special Act ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 
On section 99, sub-section d, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). Suppose a railway company 
was desirous of crossing an Indian reserve, which is not held 
in fee simple, but in common, how would it obtain the 
power ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The title could be given with the 


It' assent of the Crown, 
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— On sub-section e, 

Mr. EDGAR. Surely this section, which permits a com- 
pany to remove trees which stand within six rods from 
either side of the railway, or which are liable to fall across 
the railway track, cannot be intended to apply to the open 
country, because it would include trees in a man’s orchard, 


_ Mr. THOMPSON. If they fell on the track: 
Mr. EDGAR. It includes all trees. 
he word “ or ” it will be all right. 


Mr, WHITE (Renfrew). I think there ought to be some 
provision that if the timber that is felled by the railway 
company is converted to their use, they ought to pay for 


If you strike out 


_ Mr. TISDALE, That is covered further on. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). I hope it is, because the com- 

panies take timber and convert it into bridges, and refuse to 
pay the proprietors, 
_ Mr. MITCHELL, There may be hardships about that. 
Ihave heard of arailway company going through a country 
and taking trees which were nothing but rampikes only about 
the size of a man’s leg, and the owner made a claim on the 
company for using some of these rampikes for ties. We 
know that if certain obligations are placed on the rail- 
ways they may be taken advantage of by some of these pro- 
prietors. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Name. 


Mr. MITCHELL. There was aclaim once put in for 
something of that kind—but I will spare the hon. gentlo- 
man’s blushes, and not go on. 


__ Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). I confess I have not heard any- 
thing from the hon. gentleman that removes the objection 
against placing the railway companies in any different posi- 
tion from that which they will occupy under the amend- 
ment I suggest. I do not know to whom the hon. gentleman 
refers. He should have told the committee when he went 
80 far as he did, 


Mr. MITCHELL. I shall certainly do so if you wish, 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). But no matter whether those 
trees to which he refers were, in his opinion, of little value 
or not, they were the property of somebody else, and they 
‘should not have been converted by the company to their 
Own use without compensating the proprietor. However, 
Iam not speaking with regard to this particular subject, 
because I do not think it should have been alluded to by 
the hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. Mitchell), but 
Isay that when trees are removed from the vicinity of a 
railway by the railway company and used in the construc- 
tion of the railway, or for any other purpose, the value of 
those trees should be paid to the adjoining proprietor. 


On sub-section g, 


Mr. INNES. I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the large powers this section gives a railway com- 
pany in respect of the closing up of roads, or making per- 
manent embankments, You will notice by this section that 
it gives the company the power to make an enbankment, 
and to close up a road or a road allowance. Of course seo- 
tion 91 provides that the company shall leave the road as 
nearly as possible as it was before, but we know well 
that in many cases railway companies exercise rather 
arbitrary powers in that respect. Section 92 provides for 
compensation, but in the case of municipalities it is very 
difficult indeed to assess the damages, because no individual 
‘isconcerned. I think the section should be modified so as 
to be as much as possible in the interest of municipalities. 
There is a case in point in the corporation of Guelph, of 
which the hon. member for Renfrew knows, When the 
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Grand Trunk was constructed, a good many years ago, they 
made a large embankment of 20 feet across the road allow- 
ance, and that road has never been made, and the company 
has never made an under-crossing. The matter is now in 
litigation. It is just possible, according to the terms of the 
clause, that the Railway Committee may make the under- 
crossing, but it provides here for inclined planes, and there 
may be of such a nature as to render the crossing in a 
sense useless or impassable. I think the clause should be 
modified in some way so as to conserve the rights of the 
municipality as much as possible, and to provide that these 
crossings shall be of such a nature that they will be useful. 
It should also provide for proper compensation to munici- 
palities. 


DEBATES. 


The Committee reported. 
It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the Chair. 


After Recess. 


House again resolved itself into Committee on the Bill. 
On section 90, sub-section g, 


Mr. THOMPSON. The hon. member who called atten- 
tion to the necessity for making a provision in favor of 
municipalities as regards the interference with embank- 
ments, acqueducts and bridges, will, I believe, acquiesce 
in the view that the company should have these powers. I 
have made a note of his suggestion that the municipality 
should have such protection, but in the meantime there 
can be no objection to this clause passing. 


Mr. INNES. Do you mean both with regard to the 
proper crossing and with regard to the compensation ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 


Mr. EDGAR. In this clause, the word “ permanent ” is 
quite new. I fancy it is taken from the Hnglish Act, but 
that makes a serious difference in the law as it has existed 
hitherto, because this gives power to the railway com- 
pany to construct a permanent embankment across a road- 
way. That is entirely unusual, under our practice. 


Mr. THOMPSON. As we go on, the hon, gentleman 
will find that there is a provision that, if the level of the 
highway is to be altered, the consent of the municipality 
has to be obtained, and if that consent cannot be obtained, 
it goes to the Railway Committee. 


Mr. INNES. [I think it is left altogether to the Railway 
Committee, and the power is taken out of the hands of the 
municipality. 

Mr. EDGAR. That is in regard to running along a 
highway. I would like to ask if it is proposed to allow a 
railway company to obstruct a navigable stream? 


Mr. THOMPSON. They cannot obstruct any navigable 
streams without the approval of the Governor in Council, 
under the Acts respecting the navigation of rivers. 


Mr. EDGAR. Should not the power given under sub- 
section h be subject to the approval of the Railway Com- 
mittee? 


Mr. THOMPSON, I think the hon. gentleman will find 
that it is so. 


Mr. EDGAR. I would like to ask whether, under this 
clause, a railway is entitled to make all these obstructions 
in any direction without coming under the subsequent 
sections? Apparently, in regard to the permanent location 
of the road, its profile and alignment, the Railway Com- 
mittee has control, but I think that in regard to these 
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temporary proceedings they ought to have some control Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). But cannot go beyond that. 
Suppose you were to authorise a railway company to build 


Mr. HALL. I think some power should be given toa 8 road, and they located along some river or water-way 


also. 


railway company in regard to highways. 
cient provision for Government contro) under sections 183, 
184 and 15 of the general Act. 

Mr. EDGAR. That is in regard to permanent construc- 
tion, but this is only temporary. : 

Mr, LAURIER. These permanent powers taken under 


sub-section h, seem to be in conflict with clause 91, because 
the latter reads: ; 


There is suffi- | 


‘€ The company shall restore (as nearly as possible) to its former 
state, any river, stream, water-course, high way.”— 
Now, sub-section h,on which we are now, contemplates 
that the company shall have power to alter. I suppose the 
word “ permanently ” has been added since. It could not 
have been the original intention. 


Mr. THOMPSON. <A highway, for instance, is to be 
restored as nearly as possible to its former state. It cannot 
be restored to its former place if it has been diverted. 


Mr. LAURIER. Yes, but if the alteration is to be made 
permanent bow can it be restored to its former condition? 


Mr. THOMPSON. The highway can be completed as 
woll as it was before, or as nearly as possible. 


Mr. LAURIER. The section now reads: 


“‘ Divert or alter, temporarily as well ag permanently, the course of 
any such river, stream, water-course or highway. ”’ 


Then clause 91 says: 


“ The company shall restore (as nearly as possible) to its former 
state, any river, ’’—— 
And s0 on, 
tion ? 


Mr. THOMPSON, It would be so, excepting for the 
words “as nearly as possible.” I think that is about as closely 
as we can get for a provision of that kind, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I thinkit is doubtful whether we 
can givesuch power. Of course they can do so in the English 
Parliament, because there is no other body having jurisdic- 
tion, but here there are Local Legislatures under which all 
the property of the country is situated, and while we are 
authorised to incorporate a railway company, we cannot 
insist upon giving to that company any other powers than 
those which are necessary to its existence. We cannot do 
what we might do, if property and civil rights were under 
our jurisdiction. Ifa Province were to say, for instance, 
that a railway should grade the track in a particular way, 


Does not the hon. gentleman see a contradic- 


that would apply to railways of the Dominion, or it might, site party neglects to give notice to the company that he 


apply just as wellto railways of the Province. Ifa rail- 

: f oe 3 
way of the Province could exist when such powers are being | 
exercised, so could a lominion railway, and we could not 
protect the Dominion railway against the public policy of 
a Province. 


Mr, THOMPSON. We cannot legislate on the subject of , 
railways at all, if the hon. member’s views are correct. We | 
cannot invade the rights of property by allowing a company | 
to take any lands, and if we cannot give them the right ' 
over land, the railway cannot be built. 


Mr, MILLS (Bothwell), My statement is, and it is in 
accordance with the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that if you have power to create a railway 
corporation, you have power to confer upon it all powers 
that are necessary to the existence of that corporation, 


Mr. THOMPSON, And to enable it to carry out its 
undertaking. 
Mr, Epaar, 


section of the country, 


DEBATES. May 


which would seriously interfere with the drainage of a large 
I say you could not do that. That 
is my contention; and you could no more do that than a 
Local Legislature could deny you the right to create a rail 
way corporation. Property and civil rights being vested in 
the Local Legislature, of course, do not deprive this Parlia- 
ment from creating a corporation where such corporation 
comes within the exceptions in the 92nd section of the 
British North America Act. But surely you cannot give 
a railway corporation powers beyond that. Jor instance, — 
you could not say that a railway corporation shall not drain 
its lands in the same way as any other portion of the muni 
cipality affecting the public health; you could not say that 
if a railway corporation were to create a particular nuisance, 
you had the right to say, by legislation here, that it should 
not be called upon to drain those lands in some other wa 

That is under the jurisdiction of another body, and they 
have just the same right to legislate with regard to the 
conduct of the company created by this Legislature as they 
have with regard to the conduct of any citizea within the 
Province. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I am afraid we cannot convince each 
other on these doctrines. > 


On section 101, 


M. EDGAR. Do they decide who shall receive the com- 
pensation ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. In connection with the preceding 
clause I suppose it would be ali right. It is just adopting 
the words of the Act amending the Indian Act of last Ses- 
sion, 


On section 1380, 


Mr, LANGELIER (Quebec). I would suggest the pro- 
priety of changing this provision, which requires the map 
and the book of reference to be deposited in the office of the 
Clerk of the Peace, and make it the office of the Registrar, 
which is much more accessible to the general public, I 
think, in all the Provinces. 


Mr. EDGAR. Besides, the Clerk of the Peace has no 
vault or safe place for keeping these plans, which are vala- 
able and should be preserved for future reference. But the 
registry offices always have vaults. ; 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, I think itshould be the registry 
office. 


On section 150, : 
Mr. LAURIER, This section provides that if the oppo-— 


accepts the sum offered by it, or does not give the name of 
the person whom he appoints as arbitrator, the judge shall 
on the application of the company, appoint a person to be 
sole arbitratror. This seems to me to bo rather arb 
as it would put the proprietor in that case altogether att 
mercy of the sole arbitrator. : 


Mr. THOMPSON, 
On section 159, 


Mr. LAURIER. This clause provides that the arbitrator 
may be a person professionally employed by either part, 
Is not that contrary to the general principle, that no 0 
should be arbitrator who is interested in the suit or has 
expressed an opinion on it. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is the same as the law at present, 
and was really made in the interest of the property own 
The fact is that property owners, in nine cases out of t 
select some personal or professional friend as their arp) 


We will let that stand. © 


f 
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trator, but who is really an advocate, and the party on the 
side does the same; then a third party, if they do 
e, is appointed to judge between the two. 


EDGAR. The practical result of this is, as I know 
hee experience, that the Railway Company 
oys one man who is a skilledsurveyor as their arbitra- 
d he, understanding the case, does not call inthe num. 
witnesses that one not cognisant of the facts would 
ther side selects their arbitrator on the same prin- 
nd thus a great saving is made in the expenditure 
ch would be entailed by calling in a large number of 
nesses, Then, if those two disagree, they call in a third 


y 
. 


precautions, That is very inconvenient, and, therefore, 
this provision is made. 


Mr. EDGAR. Does that arise in reference to the differ. 
ence between the Grand Trunk and the Ontario and Quebec 
Railways. 


Mr. THOMPSON. No,I think not. I did not hear that 
fully, but I have seen cases where this difficulty has arisen, 


On section 176, 


Mr. SHANLY. As this clause is somswhat cognate to 
sections 11 and 102, which have been allowed to stand, and 
as this section is a new one, I hope the Minister will allow 
it also to stand. 


+ 


r. THOMPSON. It looks unsound in principle, but it 
really well after all. 

On section 164, 

_ Mr. THOMPSON. This section changes the percentage 

from double the amount mentioned under the notice served 

er section 146, to 25 per cent. 


Mr. WELDON. On a small amount of land, 25 per 
cent. would be very little. 


_ Mr, LANGELIER (Quebec), Botter leave the law as it is. 
Mr. THOMPSON. Well, we will say 50 per cent. 


On section 169, 


~ Mr. LANGELIER (Quebsc). I would call the attention 
the Minister of Justice to one grest inconvenience which 
has arisen under the old clause. Our judges have decided 
in several cases, that no compensation can be awarded for 
tnesses, because, as they said, the witnesses must appear 
Juntarily. I have known cases where the parties have 
ceeded as against the railway company, but had to pay 
hundreds of dollars for witnesses, because the judges held 
that the witnesses appeared voluntarily, and that, therefore, 
the allowance to them could not be taxed. I think there 
ould be some provision that tho party that loses should 
the witnesses. Of course 1am speaking of the law in 
Province of Quebec, which is exactly the same as this 
ause, and it is under that that the judges have taken this 
tion. I know, in my own practice, that a client of mine 
had to pay $250 for wituesses, thouzh he won his case. 


_ Mr. THOMPSON. We will insert the words “ including 
a proper allowance to witnesses.” 


~ On section 173, 


_ Mr. LANGELIER (Quebec). That does not state how 
long notice shall be given before the application. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). I think the General Mana- 
ger should be inserted, as well as the other officers. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, we will insert that, aud make 
_ the notice ten days. 


| 
Mr. EDGAR, Why is the last part of the old clause left 
out? 
Mr. THOMPSON. That is provided for in section 176. 


_ On section 175, 


_ Mr. THOMPSON, This is intended to enable the Rail- 
way Committee to provide for the safety of trains passing 
_ over crossings in regard to which the Railway Committee 
are authorized to provide for the iatersectioa, At present, 
the Railway Committee have only the power to approve or 
disapprove of the crossing, and sometimes, when the Com- 
“mittee ask that certain precautions shall be taken in regard 
to the crossing, they are told that they have no jurisdiction, 
and they can only get the contro} by refusing to agree to 
allow the crossing until the parties are willing to adopt the 


_ Mr. THOMPSON, I will agree to allow it to stand, as it 
is cognate to other clauses which are standing, but it is not 
new. It is simply a recasting of sub-section 13 of section 6. 


Mr, SHANLY. In the expropriation of one company’s 
property by another, that has not hitherto been the law. It 
is provided for in section 102, which has been allowed to 
stand, and therefore Lask that this should be allowed to stand 
also. 


On section 177, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I cannot help thinking that this 
is an objectionable section, and that it is in a!l probability, 
beyond our jurisdiction. This section undertakes to control 
all crossings of railways, whether these are incorporated by 
the Provincial Legislatures or by the Parliament of Canada, 
Now, while we have a right to control corporations 
constituted by the Parliament of Canada, Ido not think 
we have any authority to exercise jurisdiction over other 
corporations that have an equal right to existence, 
and an equal right to be protected against regulations and 
interference by a body that did not create them. Certainly 
the power to regulate or control implies the power to 
destroy, and the Bill here might establish regulations that 
would be so vexatious or so burdensome as completely to 
destroy the profitable character of roads that were incorpo- 
rated by the Provinces; in fact they might make such regu- 
lations as would induce every railway corporation to seek 
to become a corporation of the Dominion, rather than of any 
one of the Provinces. I was not inthe House during the 
Session that the Minister of Finance (I think it was) passed 
the Bill that usurped control over nearly all the railways 
of this country. This is the first time the subject has come 
up since that period, and I wish to call the attention of the 
House for a moment to the provisions of the British North 
America Act upon this subject. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Will the hon. gentleman allow it to 
stand for the present? We can discuss it more fally here- 
after. 


On section 183, 


Mr. EDGAR. With roference, to that clause, a very 
radical change is made init. The old law provided that 
whenever a railway was carried along an existing high- 
way, as distinguished from crossing it, the consent of the 
proper municipal or local authority thereof should be first 
obtained. I do not think the Railway Committee of the 
Privy Council should be substituted for that local authority. 


What means can they possibly have for knowing about the 
local interests affected by running railways along highways 
in every municipality where they may be constructed? It 
is not one of the class of cases that I think it is at all 
proper for the Railway Committee to undertake, and it 
is one that the municipalities have been accustomed to deal 
with, 
Mr, THOMPSON. We will let that stand, 
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Mr. O'BRIEN. This subject is worthy of a good deal of 
consideration, and I think the time has come when the 
people of this country ought to have more protection against 
railways than they now have. It will be utterly impossible 
for the Railway Committee to deal with the various cases 
which will require to be adjudicated upon. There seems 
to be a conflict between this clause and the 187th clause, 
This clause says: 


‘‘A railway shall not be carried along an existing line of highway.’’ 


But shall merely cross it. Clause 187 says: 


‘Whenever any portion of a railway is constructed, or authorised to 
be constructed, upon, or along, or across any street, or other public 
highway.’’ 

Clause 183 makes no provision whatever for any restric- 
tion being put upon railways as to the manner in which 
they shall cross highways. Then clause 187 provides, as I 
understand it, that no railway shall be constructed along 
or across any street or public highway at the railway 
level, without previously obtaining the consent of the 
Railway Committee of the Privy Council. Well, that 
that would be all right if it was practicable, but how in the 
world can the Privy Council undertake to deal with the 
num berless cases throughout the Dominion where protection 
is required for the public ? I am sure every member of 
this House must have within his own knowledge a number 
of cases where life and property are in danger every day 
in the week by railway crossings. I know one case of 
a crossing on the Northern railway, which is 
practically within the yard of the Northern rail- 
way, where there is not a day that life is not 
in danger. It may be said that this is the business 
of the municipality, but the municipalities have 
never yet, in any case that [ am aware of, taken the matter 
up, and it is very certain that the Railway Committee can- 
not act, because the labor imposed upon them would be in- 
terminable, There should be some speedy and expeditious 
way of having these questions properly adjudicated, so that 
a railway shall not be permitted to cross a highway in a 
manner dangerous to life or property. Now, such a state 
of things as exists in the case I alluded to, and in several 
other cases within my knowledge, would not be tolerated 
in any other country. Any one who has travelled in Eng- 
land knows that, even upon branch lines upon which there 
is the least traffic, either by road or by railway, such a 
thing as a level crossing without some protection to the 
public is not permitted under any circumstances. But here 
we allow railways with long trains to go back and forward 
over crossings without affording any protection whatever, 
and the public have just to take their chance. The only pro- 
tection they have is the privilege that, if a man is injured, he 
can bring suit agaiast the company for damage, but that is a 
very poor compensation for the loss of life. 1 think the Gov- 
ernment ought to deal with that class of cases. It has been 
supposed hitherto that it was so important to get railways 
built, that we should not interfere with their 
freedom of action in such matters, and that it was better 
to run a certain amount of risk than to put railways to the 
immense expense which they must incur if they provide 
proper protection. I do not think this 187th clause can be 
acted upon, I should like to know how, in cases such as I 
alluded to, and such as must be within the knowledge of 
this House, how it is possible that a Railway Committee of 
the Privy Council can give us redress? It is one of those 
cases in which, it being nobody’s business to act, and in 
which a remedy cannot be obtained without a great deal of 
expense, nobody undertakes it, so that we go on from year 
to year with an increased traffic, and the railways furnish 
no protection to life and property. Ido think it is some- 
thing that ought not to be tolerated any longer, and it is 
not tolerated in any other country in the civilised world. 

Mr. Tompson, 


Mr, EDGAR. I think that we should get section 183 
amended as suggested. We want more protection to the 
public against railways. ‘The whole of the plans and profile 
of the railway must be first submitted for the approval of 
the Railway Committee, before they can do anything. That 
is the safeguard, and it is a check on the companies. I pro- 
pose that we should go back to the old provision that a 
railway shall not be carried alongside a road unless leave is 
obtained from the municipal or local authority, 


Mr. HALL. It is idle to compare the condition of affairs 
in this country with thatin England. It is said that there 
is no country where this state of things exists except Can- 
ada; in the United States level crossings are the rule, 
rather than the exception. It is idle to expect that we can 
have overhead and under-crossings ; we are obliged to have 
level crossings in nine cases out of ten, The provision 
inserted is a very wise one. It would be unwise to go 
back and give power to municipalities to dictate as to how 
crossings shall be made. We might just as well tell 
individuals that they need not give up their lands to rail- 
ways unless they are compensated according to the terms 
they choose to ask. Municipalities would impose crossings 
on railway companies which they could not comply with. 
The Railway Committee of the Privy Council will safely 
guard the public interests, and it is a better tribunal resort 
than the one existing under which railway construction 
was first commenced in this country. The change is a wise 
one and it is in the general interests of the people. 


Mr. O'BRIEN. No one has interfered, and the evil still 
exists. Ido not say that we can get under or overhead 
crossings at every concession line; but some authority 
should have interfered in this matter long ago, Under this 
Bill there is no interference, for it will be impossible for 
the Privy Council to take up all these cases, How are the 
people going to travel from remote parts, even of Ontario, 
to Ottawa, to see the Privy Council, in such a case as I have 
in mind this moment? Iam not, I repeat, proposing that 
the company shall be obliged to make crossings at every 
concessional line, but there are a number of cases where 
gates should be erected. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. This isa point as to 
which I can confirm the statements made by the hon. gentle- 
man who has last spoken. I recollect extremely well that in 
Kingston, within two or three miles, eleven or twelve deaths 
occurred from the dangerous state in which railway crossings 
were left for many years, It was only after an enormous 
number of remonstrances and delegations had _ been sent to 
Ottawa, at very considerable expense, that the Railway Com- 
mittee were at last, I believe, induced to take action. I 
doubt whether even at this moment the several crossings 
to which I allude have been put in proper shape. I dare 
say the hon. member for Grenville (Mr, Shanly) will re- 
collect the rather notorious crossing at Collins’ Bay, where 
ag many as ten lives were lost in the last twelve or fourteen 
years, and other crossings in the same vicinity where also 
lives were lost, and the crossing at Cataraqui Road going 
out of Kingston. The appeal to the Railway Committee of 
the Privy Council is a very tedious, expensive, and unsatis- 
factory proceeding. Very often the Ministers are away, 
very often it is difficult to obtain appointments at conveni- 
ent times for delegations, and bringing people to Ottawa 
from a great distance necessarily involves a heavy expense. 
I should like to hear the opinion of the hon, member for 
Grenville (Mr. Shanly). I know, asa matter of fact, not 
mere cases of inconvenience, but cases of very serious risk 
to lives of all persons who cross the railway track to occur, 
and if any means can be devised for giving some remedy, it 
is exceedingly desirable it should be done, even if we have 
to arm the judges of the land with some discretionary 
power to deal with the evil, 
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Mr. SHANLY. I quite remember the crossings to which 
the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright) has referred. They were peculiarly dangerous; 
but I do not suppose that he, any more than the hon. mem- 
ber for Maskoka (Mr. O’Brien), intends to propose that all 
level crossings shall be done away with, because, in this 
country, it would be uttery impossible to provide overhead 
or under-crossings. But, at the two places referred to by 
the hon. member for South Oxford, the crossings were pe- 
culiarly dangerous from the short turn in the road. In 
cases of that kind I think it should be insisted on that over- 
head crossings be constructed. I rather think in one of 
those cases, that of Cata:aqui Road, the danger has been 
removed lately, or, at least, it has been proposed to provide 
an overhead crossing, The hon, member for Muskoka (Mr. 
O’Brien) finds fault with the system of level crossings, 
especially in the vicinity of railway stations, but he does 
not tell usa remedy. If we do not refer the matter to the 
Railway Committee of the Privy Council, it is not to be 
supposed that that body can take cognisance of these dan- 
gerous crossings; but, when reported to them, this 
would be done. The Railway Committee is the gen- 
eral court of appeal in these matters, and they could 
inspect crossings complained of through their officers. 
In the case of old-established crossings the municipalities 
might very fairly be asked to assist the railway companies 
in making the necessary improvements. Some of the earlier 
crossings were not dangerous until population increased and 
the roads were more used. Still I think the appeal is pro- 
perly placed in the hands of the Privy Council, because 
they would have to deal, not only with cases of level cros- 
sings, but with regard to the other subjects covered by the 
clauses of this Bill in which they are made sole judges. In 
those instances the same objection might be taken, and it 
might be contended that some other authority should be 
established other than the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council. I think the clause as it stands is fairly protec- 
tive. The appeal, I repeat, should be in the hands of the 
Railway Oommittee of the Privy Council. Ido not think 
it is right or just that such matters should be left in the 
hands of municipalities, in regard to which I do not speak 
too harshly when I say that they are not, as a general rule, 
inclined to make ve-y just arrangements. 


Mr. COOK. In cities and towns I think gates might 
be erected at level crossings. We have an instance in 
Toronto’ in connection with Parkdale, where a 
great many accidents occurred. The Privy Council 
had been applied to frequently, but they would not move 
in the matter until, finally, there was an accident by which 
there was valuable life lost, and then the Privy Council 
gave the privilege to build the subway, and it was built. 
On King street there is a crossing for about eight tracks, 
and that has been in a disgraceful condition for a number 
of years. Accidents occur there frequently, and finally a 
fatal accident having occurred, the Privy Council insisted 
upon the railway authorities in the city building a subway 
there. The railways run through the town of Parkdale 
and in some places the crossings are very dangerous; one 
place particularly so, because of a curve in the road, and a 
high grade, where the trains come with great speed, and in 
this place, to my own knowledge, accidents have frequently 
occurred. In places like this the railway companies should 
be compelled to put up gates, and it would 
not be very expensive. I believe that the public 
should be protected a little more than they are, and I 
believe, with the hon. member for Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien), 
that it is too expensive and too difficult to appeal to the Privy 
Council in such cases. It is too difficult to move the Privy 
Council when a railway company is concerned. Railways 
are great corporations, and they have very great influence. 
I do not care whether it is the hon. gentlemen who are 


occupying the Treasury benches to-day, or whether other 
gentlemen, are in power, but I know to my own knowledge 
that both sides are influenced largely by those corporations. 
Therefore, I think it would be in the interest, not alone of 


the Privy Council and of the members of the Privy Council, 
but of the country at large, that those influences should be 
removed, and that there should be a general Act by which 
the public would be fairly protected. The public of this 
country are not protected as they should be protected from 
those railway corporations, and I think it is about time 
that this House should study the public interest. I believe 
that the Privy Coincil would find it much to their advan- 
tage to see that the public are protected against those great 
railway corporations. ; 


Mr.SHANLY. I quite agree with the hon. gentleman 
who has just spoken and with the hint which has fallen 
from my hon. friend from Muskoka (Mr. O'Brien), that in 
cities and towns there should be gates on the crossings. I 
am not so familiar with western Canada, but in Montreal 
it is never thought of having a level crossing without a 
gate. If they have none in Toronto, I can say that at the 
Parkdale crossing they have done a great deal better, they 
have made an excellent under-crossing, in that instance, 
when the municipality had come to the aid of the railways. 


Mr. O'BRIEN. How long did it take to get that done? 


Mr.SHANLY. Ido not know that, but it ought to be 
remembered that when those roads were first constructed 
they were scarcely dangerous at all, and that they only 
become more dangerous as the population increases. That 
is the case with the Parkdale crossing, and as I was the 
first person that constructed it I ought to know something 
about it. When it came to be a great thoroughfare, and 
instead of being as formerly, a country crossing, it was 
actually in the city, the necessity came for giving increased 
protection, I remember the case, for I was applied to by 
some Toronto people for my opinion. As well as I remem- 
ber, the Privy Council took notice of it, They had a meet- 
ing with the railway authorities, who divided the expense 
and made an excellent safe crossing, better than gates 
could be. I know that the King street crossing is a danger- 
ous one, and I know that it is in contemplation now to do 
something the same with it as was done in the case of 
the Parkdale crossing. 


Mr.COOK. Oh, yes; it is under way now. 


Mr.SHANLY. From having been a crossing in the 
open common it became a crossing in the middle of the 
city. Iam still of the opinion that the Privy Council is 
the proper court of appeal in those matters, 


Mr. DESJARDINS. The hon. member for Grenville 
(Mr. Shanly) has alluded to Montreal, and says that all the 
railway crossings in the streets are provided with gates, 
He does not know perhaps that outside the limits of the 
city proper, there are densely populated localities where 
the railways cross numerous streets, and where there are 
no gates to provide for the security of the people. He 
knows probably that every year we have to deplore the 
loss of many lives on account of the want of proper cautions 
on the part of the railway companies, I think it 
would be better if we had a clause in the Act which would 
immediately provide, instead of leaving it to the Railway 
Committee, that wherever a railway line goes across a 
densely populated town or district, the law would compel 
the company to build gates immediately and provide 
necessary safeguards against accidents. This would be 
moving in the direction that my friend from Muskoka 
(Mr. O’Brien) had indicated. Take, for instance, the town 
of St. Henri, in the western portion of Montreal 
city, which hae 2,000 of a population. The inhabitants of 
that town have applied several times to the Grand Trunk 
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for gates to be put on the streets where the railway line 
crosses, and they have also applied here, but as yet there are 
no proper safeguards against accidents there. It is my 
opinion that the law should provide immediately that 
whenever a railway crosses the street of a town or a 
village where the population is dense that gates should be 
put there. If this were done those accidents which we 
deplore would be avoided, and it would meet the object 
which we have in view. 


Mr.SHANLY. I quite agree with my hon. friend that 
some of the suburban towns around Montreal have become, 
to all intents and purposes, cities. I am entirely in favor of 
having gates or safeguards being used where there is a 
large population; and not only am Lin favor of it, but I 
would make it imperative that gates and keepers should be 
provided for those crossings. 


Mr. DENISON. In Toronto the citizens have complain- 
ed for a great many yeara of these level crossings not being 
protected. There are a great many level crossings in 
Toronto, and I know of only two instances in which there 
are gates. If anything can be done in this Railway Bill to 
protect the citizens of towns where there are large popula- 
tions, I think it should be done. : 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. My attention has been 
called over and over again to the very great indifference of 
the railway corporations, one and all, to the destruction of 
human life. Thefact appears to be that when accidents to 
life happen the survivors are ready enough to bring claims 
against the railway companies for compensation; and, 
generally speaking, the railway companies, to do them 
justice, are willing to consider those claims and mske settle- 
ments; but it is nobody’s business to take steps to prevent 
the recurrence of such accidents, and the consequence is 
that year after year a succession of fatal accidents occur at 
particular crossings. Now, if this matter is going to be 
left to the discretion of the Railway Committee of the Privy 
Council, it appears to me that the Railway Department 
should also be called on to investigate every case of death 
which takes place ata crossing. That might well be made 
apart of the functions of that department; and in such 
cases, it should be theduty of the Government, as the 
natural protectors of the lives of the people of this country, 
to see that effective steps are taken as far as possible to 
prevent the recurrence of similar disasters. There is no 
use in leaving the matter to private parties, because they 
will not exert themselves further than to obtain compensa- 
tion. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I quite agree with the obser- 
vations of the hon. member for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright). If this Bill does not provide, it ought to 
provide, that in every case of death caused by a railway, 
the Government ought to make an investigation. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Why wait for death ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Or io anyserious accident to 
the person; for these accidents almost invariably result in 
death. I think the Railway Committee should investigate 
such cases and have a report, because that is the first 
necessary step towards taking such measures as will prevent 
the recurrence of such accidents, and the Railway Com- 
mittee should be clothed with power, not only to make the 
investigation, but to apply the remedy. 


Mr. MoMULLEN. Iam quite prepared to endorse what 
the hon, member for Muskoka (Mr. O’Brien) hag said on 
this question, In my own riding there are many places 
where there is very great risk of the loss of life almost 
every day, not only from crossings, but from trains running 
close to roadways. If the muncipalities are not given 
power to do something in the way of insisting on railways 


putting up high fences go as to prevent teams being fright- ! 


Mr, DeEssARDINS, 


ened, and caused to run into ditches or against fences, and 
upsetting the vehicle to which they are attached, these 
accidents will undoubtedly continue to happen. In some 
cases the railway companies have put up snow fences, and 
have carried them close to the crossing, so that a person 
driving cannot see a train coming until he is right upon the 
crossing. It is all very well for hon. gentlemen to advocate 
changes for the protection of cities, but my hon. friend from 
Muskoka and myself are here to advocate such changes as 
are necessary for the protection of life in the country 
districts as well. I hold that the municipalities should 
not be prevented from compe'ling a company to erect 
fences along the line where it runs beside a public road. 
If the matter were left to the Railway Committee 
of the Privy Council, as the hon. Minister of 
Finance suggests, and if every constituency were 
compelled to bring before them the same number 
of accidents that happen in my _ constituency, they 
would not be able to investigate all the cases that would 
come before them. I quite agree with what the hon. 
member for Grenville (Mr. Shanly) says about level cross- 
ings. It is impossible at present to do without them in 
Canada, but I think that any hindrances, such as fences and 
shrubbery, should be removed, and I think the municipalities 
should have power to enforce their removal; and where the 
railway companies erect snow fences in winter close up to 
the crossings, they ought at least to be taken down during 
the summer. If the public have to come before the Privy 
Council with all such complaints, when there are perhaps 
forty or fifiy crossings in each eounty, it would be quite 
impossib'e for the Privy Couacil to deal with all these cases, 
I do not see that a better arrangement could be made than 
to allow the municipalities to stipulate what protection 
should be afforded in the interest of the travelling public. 


Mr. SHANLY. Will you guarantee the municipal 
councils being reasonable ? 


Mr. MCMULLEN,. I quite admit that in some cases 
they might be unreasonable. At the same time, there 
should be something done to protect the public from these 
accidents which are continually happening, and which 
will continue to happen unless some change is made. 


Mr. BRIEN. In the town from which I come there is 
one of the worst crossings in Canada, where accidents are 
constantly happening. <A year ago last winter a young 
man witha bobsleigh ran upon it, when a train came 
along, and he was thrown on one side and the bobsleigh 
on the other. The railway fences are built up close to the 
crossing, 80 that one is on the crossing before he can see 
the traincoming. Last summer a poor unfortunate fellow, 
while attempting to drive across, had his horse killed and 
his own head taken off. Action was taken against the 
railway corporation, who were, of course, quite willing to 
settle. The law provides that trains must travel through 
the town only six miles an hour, but they almost invariably 
travel at a more rapid rate, especially in shunting. I think 
it would be in the interest of railway companies themselves 
if some provision were made by which the public could be 
protected. The corporation or city council have made appli- 
lication to the railway company two or three times to doso, 
year after year, and invariably thereply has been thatifthe 
corporation will pay the man, the company will furnish him. 
That is equivalent to treating the corporation with contempt, 
and I think that now is the proper time to adopt some 
provision by which the public woald be protected. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I think it was Sydney Smith who said 
that if a director were tied in front of every engine, acci- 
dents would be less likely to occur. Many members of 
this House visit my country place, and every time they do 
so they run very great risks, as there are three very danger- 
ous crossings on the way. Only the other night, on my way 
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home, I had to wait half an hour for an engine to pass up 
and down over the crossing on the Gatineau road. No 
serious accidents have as yet occurred, but no doubt if this 
thing continues, some very serious accident will some day 
occur. On the road to Aylmer we have two very bad 
crossings, and I quite agree with the hon member for 
Muskoka that country people ought to be protected quite 
as well as the city people, and that railway companies. 
should be bound to provide against serious accidents result 
ing from these unguarded crossings. I hope the Govern- 
ment will see its way to do this, because this is really an 
important matter. 


Mr.SHANLY. Would you advocate that for every 
level crossing ? 


Mr, WRIGHT. I would, certainly, for every level 
crossing in the county of Ottawa, 


Mr. THOMPSON. -This is, no doubt, a very important 
portion of the Bill, and itis well it should receive the 
utmost attention, am quite willing, in accordanee with 
the request made, to allow the clause to stand over for 
future consideration; but I would ask the hon, members 
who have given this matter some attention this evening, 
to examine again the clause in connection with the exist- 
ing practice and the difficulties which have arisen under 
that practice, and I think they will find that this section is 
a change in the direction of providing for the public safety. 
Whether it is adequate or not will remain to be considered, 
but it is, I think, a decided improvement in that direction. 
The discussion of this particular clause commenced by 
the stggcstion that we were taking away the power of 
control from the municipalities, and that under the exist- 
ing law there could be no crossing over a highway without 
the consent of the municipal authorities, In the first place, 
we must provide, as has been suggested by my hon. friend 
behind me (Mr. Shanly), for the arbitrary refusal of the 
municipality, because that is not provided for in the exist- 
ing law; but, as regards the control of the municipality 
being sufficient for the purposes of public safety, hon. 
gentlemen will observe, on reflection, that it is under that 
system all the present difficulties and negligencies 
have occurred, While the law provides that there 
shall be an absolute veto in the hands of 
the municipal council, so little control has _ been 
exercised by the municipalities, that not only have the ne- 
cessary safeguards never been taken, but that the matters in 
dispute have never been brought before the Railway Com- 
mittee for adjudication. The present law works, as I under- 
stand it, practically in this way : No railway crossing on a 
level shall be made, and no railway shall run along the public 
highway without the consent of the municipal authorities. 
A railway is built with or without thatconsent. Generally 
speaking, no doubt, that consent has been obtained. Since 
I have been a member of the Railway Committee, in only one 
case, and that in the Province of Quebec, has a municipal 
authority objected to a crossing, and the matter had to come 
before the Railway Committee, and then the public interest 
was safeguarded to the fullest extent. In nearly all other 
cases, the consent has been given practically out of the 
general desire which municipal authorities have to give 
every facility to railway companies; and they pay but 
little regard to the chances of accidents, when those chances 


bal d by thed f the railway being diverted to_ 
BisGHe Teale”. Ter biher bases thes ; I think there should be some provision that the railway 


some other locality. In other cases, the consent is taken for 
granted, and there is no control in such cases in the hands 


of the Railway Committee of the Privy Council at all, unless _ 


some other question arising, it becomes necessary for the 
company to get its crossing confirmed ; and it is only after 
the railway has once been constructed with the consent of 
the municipality or that consent having been taken for 
granted, that by the occurrence of some circumstances such 
as conflicting interests, the matter comes bofore the Privy 


Council at all. Now the change we propose to make is 
this: We say that a railway cannot be built, even if the 
municipal authorities consent, across or along a public 
highway unless the approval of the Railway Committee is 
first obtained ; so that it will not be a question of depending 
upon the municipal authority for the safeguard which they 
have never insisted on having down to the present time, 
but it will be a question of providing that a railway com- 
pany shall not make the crossing until they come before 
the Railway Committee, where we will have an opportunity 
of hearing all the contentions made and when we will have 
the advice of our own engineer, and thus be able to see that 
the public interests are guarded. Ido not think that the 
Railway Committee is so inaccessible or so expensive a 
tribunal in cases of this kind as the hon. membor for 
Muskoka has suggested. I have sat upon itin two cases 
which were presented in relation to railway crossings, one 
being the case in Toronto, which the hon. member for 
Muskoka has mentioned. In that case, representations 
were made by the mayor on one side, and on the other side 
by the counsel for the railway company, and I do not think 
that any witnesses were examined, Ido not think that 
the discussion ~occupied half an hour, and I am sure that 
the expenses incurred did not reach $40. In half an hour 
a decision was made that gates should be put upon the cross- 
ing, and I understand that that decision is being carried 
out, Ifit is not, under the provisions of this Bill, it can be 
very speedily enforced, because an order of the Railway 
Committee will be made a rule of court, and be made very 
compulsory by summary proceedings. Only one or two 
other cases have occurred in which the Railway Committee 
have been asked to intervene, either by the municipalities 
or any other person, as regards gates across highways, and 
in those cases the gates have been ordered to be 
put up; but, generally speaking, the difficulty has 
not been in consequence of the expense of the 
committee or the difficulty of getting it to meet, or the 
cost of its proceedings, because its proceedings are 
very inexpensive, but it is owing to the utter negligence of 
the municipal authorities, which are far more under the 
influence of the railway corporations than the Railway Com. 
mittee can possibly be, in bringing that matter before that 
committee at all. In the first place we have to be careful 
that we do not give a control to the municipal authorities, 
which will be absolutely arbitrary, and, in the next place, 
we must provide that some better and more independent 
authority than the municipal shall have the regulation of 
the question before the crossing is made. However, 1 am 
at present willing to let the clause stand, 


Mr. McMULLEN. I may say that it would be well to 
provide in this Bill tbat at all crossings in rural sections, 
railway companies should be required to protect the cross- 
ings by removing trees or shrubbery, or anything of that 
kind that is growing up upon their land, and that prevent 
people approaching the crossings from seeing the approach 
of an engine or train. [know of some sectioas where the 
railway companies have never tried to remove the shrub- 
bery growing up on their land, and which becomes @ com- 
plete hedge, hiding the place of the crossing, especially 
where there isa deep cut. If this Bill would provide that 
in rural districts tae railway companies must remove such 
impediments to the view, a good reform would be affected. 


should be required to remove anything which tends to pre- 
vent a party travelling along the line of the railway from 
seeing the approach of the train, I know that trees or 
bash grow up, and the railway company should remove them, 
whether they are on their own property or even on private 
property, so that parties who are crossing the track should 
have an opportunity to see the train when it is approaching 
the crossing. I know of several cases in my own county where 
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the shrubbery has grown to such an extent that it hides 
the train, and in several cases it has caused a loss of life. 


On section 191, 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Am I to understand that the 
company is to be made liable only if it does not make pro 
vision for the passing of farmers’ carts over the railway ? 
Very frequently it is found better to make the crossing 
under the railway, but there seems to be no provision for 
that. 


Mr. THOMPSON. We will insert the words which will 
make it read “under or over the same.” 


On section 193, 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. I understand the object of 
this section is to have means adopted which are found 
necsssary for the protevtion of trains crossing bridges. It 
is proposed to have the floor of the bridge so constructed and 
maintained as to be a closed floor instead of there being 
large open spaces, so that if a locomotive is derailed it can- 
not crash down between the sleepers. It is also proposed 
to have a V shaped block next to the rail in order to pre- 
vent cars striking against the bridge. It is a technical 
matter, and the importance of it will be seen by every one. 


Mr.SHANLY. I quite agree that this is a technical 
matter and I think the sub-section had better be omitted. 
We are proposing to insert a specification in this section, 
but we may get a better system before long. It will be 
quite sufficient if it is provided that the trains shall not run 
on a bridge unless such bridge is approved by the Minister. 
The sub-section will simply complicate the matter and may 
lead to trouble. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Quite so. The sub-section is 
all right at this moment; but a better system might be dis- 
covered afterwards, and the plans might then be varied as 
improvements are made. 


Mr. EDGAR. I suppose it is meant to be enforced against 
all railways after six months ? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Yes, it gives six months to 
enable the companies to conform to the provision. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have drawn the following clause to 
cover the point: 


‘‘No company shall run its trains on any bridge unless such bridge 
is constructed and maintained with the safeguards approved by the 
Minister. This section shall not apply to any bridge already construct- 
ed until six months after the bringing of this Act into force.’’ 


On section 194, 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). Some further provisions should 
be made in regard to the fencing of railways. There is a 
provision already for fencing against adjoining proprietors, 
and section 196 provides certain penalties for neglect in 
such cases. In Ontario, municipalities have power 
to permit the running at large of cattle upon 
public highways. The railways are constructed in certain 
portions of my county without having any fences 
erected along the line for long distances and no cattle 
guards at the public highway crossing, and some of the 
municipalities where the road is not fenced have authorised 
a by-law permitting cattle to run at large on the highways. 
In many instances these cattle stray on the railway track 
and are killed, partly because of the non-fencing of the track 


and partly because of the non-construction of cattle-guards | 
I know that instances | 


at the public highway crossings. 
occurred in my county during last summer where a largo 
number of cattle were killed belonging to people who could 
not afford the loss. When compensation was applied for 
the companies sheltered themselves behind the common law, 
which provides that as the cattle were on the railway line 
at the time they were killed the owners were not entitled 
Mr. McMuLLEn, 


to compensation. What I want to provide for, if it can be 
provided for, is to make some provision in cases where 
municipalities have passed by-laws permitting the run of 
cattle on the highways, that the railway companies shall 
be required to maintain their fences and cattle-guards, and 
if they do not do that they shall be liable to damage for 
cattle killed when they may have strayed on the track 
from the public highway. 


Mr. BARRON. The member for North Renfrew (Mr. 
White) anticipated me in the very point which I was about 
to raise. Ihave had some experience of this very matter 
in my riding, and at the present time I am asked to bring 
an action by people whose cattle have been killed by reason 
of escaping off land over which they had a right to be and 
to pasture under the by-law of the municipality allowing 
them te run at large. I rather fear that under the law as 
it is those people who have lost their cattle will have no 
remedy. We know it is only as against the adjoining pro- 
perty that the railroad has got to fence, and they have 
already refused to fence in many instances except in so far 
as to protect the cattle escaping from the farm of the par- 
ticular men who wish to have an action brought. It seems 
to me that sections 194 and 195 are somewhat defective, 
because section 195 refers to the fencing mentioned in 194 
and says that ‘such fencing shall be done within three 
months after the construction of the railroad as against the 
occupier.” That applies to the case where the land is 
already occupied. Section B applies to the case where it is 
not already occapied and it requires tho railway company 
to fence it within three months after it is occupied. There 
is no means of giving an occupier any remedy in law for 
not fencing unless the occupier first of all gives notice 
requiring the railway company to fence. Ido not think 
that is right. I think that the occupier of land should have 
an action of damages without first of all giving the railroad 
company notice to fence. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Ido not quite comprehend where 
the difficulty arises. As I understand the member for 
North Rentrew, he takes the case of the railway crossing 
which the company has neglected properly to fence, and 
cattle are killed at the railway crossing. If they had 
escaped from the owner’s property to the highway and had 
been destroyed for want of proper fencing of the railway, 
the company of course would be liable, but the company 
sets up a defence that they are killed on the railway cross- 
ing having first escaped from their owner’s property and 
being wrongfully on the highway, and that although the com- 
pany were wrong in not having those fences up, the cattle 
were wrong in being there. I would refer the hon. member 
to section 200 which requires them to fence the crossings. 


Mr. LISTER. It is not the case of farm crossings at all, 
Mr. THOMPSON. I understand that. 


Mr. LISTER. As the law now is all the railway com- 
pany is bound to do is to fence against adjoining owners. 
The difficulty arises where they have not fenced as against 
the adjoining owners and where cattle belonging to people, 
owned by persons other than the adjoining owners, escape 
on the railway track over on fenced land. What I learned 
from my hon. friend is: If the municipality allows those 
cattle to be free commoners and enacts a by-law by which 
they cease to be trespassers allowing them to run over on 
enclosed lands, then if the company has neglected to fence 
they should be held responsible in the same way as if they 
are owners of the adjoining land, Of course, the law, so far 
as Crossings are concerned, is plain enough. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew), Though the law expressly re- 
quires railway companies to put on cattle-guards on the 
level crossings, and if they do not and if cattle stray on the 
tracks, or even on the crossings, and get upon the railway 
line, from the fact of there being no cattle-guards, then the de- 
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fence is set up that those cattle are trespassers, and although 
they are there by the law of the municipality, that they 
have no right to be on the public highway. The hon. 
member for Lambton (Mr. Lister) contends with us that 
the railway company should be bound to fence against the 
trespassing of those cattle on their line I think itis a 
manifest duty that they owe to the public in every 
populated portion of the country that they should fence 
their lines. What I want to got into this law, if I can, is a 
provision that will require them to do so, and if they 
so See their manifest duty, that they should be made to 
suffer. 


Mr. WATSON. This is a very important point, and 
especially important in Manitoba and the North-West. A 
great many farmers there have suffered loss on account of 
fences not being erected along the lines of railway, and by 
cattle being killed upon the track off their own property, 
just as the member for Lambton (Mr. Lister) and the mem- 
ber for Renfrew (Mr. White) have explained. These cattle 
do not get on to the crossings, but the railroad running 
through a section of a prairie country on which cattle are 
allowed to run at large, they get on the railway track 
where the company does not fence the track, and the result 
is that numbers of cattle are killed, and the settler whose 
cattle are destroyed, finds it almost impossible to receive 
compensation, [ hope the Minister will amend the law in 
such a manner as will compel the railroad company to 
fence the railroad through the cities or municipalities, and 
to protect cattle where they are allowed to run at large. It 
is the duty of the railroad company to protect their lines 
and the Government should insist upon it. Of course, I 
quite understand that when a railroad runs through twenty 
or thirty miles of unsettled country, it would be harsh to 
ask the companies to fence those lands, 


‘Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Ina thickly settled country 
you want fences ? 


Mr. WATSON. Yes, and if the land is not occupied and 
the farmer is allowed to have his cattle run at large. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, They ought not to allow them 
to run at large; it is very dangerous to life. 


Mr. WATSON. It would be almost impossible to com- 
pel a man to fence his cattle in, It is much more reason- 
able to say that the railway company should fence the 
railway track. 


Mr.SHANLY. There is one view in the case that my 
hon. friends from Renfrew (Mr. White) and Lambton (Mr. 
Lister) have not touched upon. My hon. friend from North 
Renfrew (Mr. White) seems to be particularly careful of 
the lives of cattle, but he should remember that in this free 
commoner business the lives of people travelling by trains 
are in peril by cattle being allowed to run at large, 
While I am entirely in favor of railway companies provid- 
ing proper cattle-guards, I think it should be insisted upon 
by some law or other that cattle in a populous and settled 
country should not be allowed to run at large. No matter 
how good the cattle-guards may be even where high fences 
are constructed, you will occasionally find places where 
the cattle will get on the railway, if they are allowed to 
roam at large; and it is much more important to consider 
the danger to the peopie in the trains where the cattle are 
killed than the cattle themselves. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. It is very important that the quali- 
ty of the fence should be considered, because if the fence is 
not of such a quality as to prevent cattle and other animals 
getting through, and on to the track, loss of life may occur 
from the trains coming into collision with them. Many of 
the railways have fences that are wholly inadequate to pre- 
vent cattle, sheep and pigs from getting through them. For 
instance, many of the fences consist of wire hung on posts 
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twelve or fourteen feet apart, and frequently there is no 
boards on the top of the posts, so that tho animals can easily 
make their way over or through the wires, It isa great 
hardship to farmers and to people living in towns to pre- 
vent their cattle running at large. Jn many towns there 
are commons, and the municipal by-laws permit the cattle 
to run at large, and sometimes the catile get on the station 
grounds, owing to the station grounds not being enclosed, 
I know of a case in which a cow was killed by getting on 
to the station grounds, and the company declined to pay 
for the cow on the grounds that she was running at large, 
If there is anything in tho contention that a cow coming in 
contact with a train is liabie to throw the train off and 
destroy human life, it is of vital importance that the com- 
pany should not he allowed to neglect to construct such fences 
as will prevent cattle getting on the track, The quality of 
the fence is not sufficiently laid down in the Bill, If the 
railway company erect a wire fence, it should be compelled 
to place a board on the top of the posts, and if the com- 
pany neglects to construct a proper fence, it should be held 
responsible for the accidents which occur in consequence. 
I know of a number of cases ia which cattle got through 
improperly constructed fences and were killed, and their 
owners were not compensated, on some pretext or other. 
It is impossible for a farmer to go to law against a railway 
company, for the company appeals and appeals, and on some 
technical ground the farmer is defeated. It is the duty of 
this House to have the fence well defined in this Act, That 
is apart from the other question. I want to see human life 
protected, and in order that it should be protected the rail- 
way companies should be compelled to erect good fences 
which cattle will not be able to pass through, and thus 
throw the train off the track and endanger human life, 


Mr. WELDON (St. John), In the Province of New 
Brunswick there is this difficulty, not in the cultivated por- 
tions, but in the woods. The farmersin the spring turn 
the cattle in the woods, and they get on the railway in 
spite of every precaution. Ifthe cattle are to be allowed 
to run at large, the company would have to fence its road 
from one end to the other. Then, in some portions of the 
Province the occupiers of land do not want the railway 
fenced, because the fence takes up a large portion of land, 
and they prefer to crop it close up to the track. We have 
to consider the life of the public 1n these cases, and if the 
cattle are allowed to stray on highways in proximity to a 
railway, it is almost impossible to runa railway without 
some accidents occurring; and the question is whether in 
the interest of the public, cattle should not be prevented 
from running on highways which cross railroads. How 
can you make a company resposible in cases where the occu- 
piers prefer not to have the land fenced? There should be 
consideration for the railway as well as the cattle in these 
Cases: 


Mr. MoNEILL. I thinkif it is possible to keep the 
cattle off the line over all the rest of its course, they can be 
kept off the line so far as the highways are concerned, 
There is no doubt that in many parts of the country which 
are partially settled, it is of great importance to the settlers 
that they should have the opportunity of turning their 
cattle into the woods and along the roadsides, and it seems 
to me that it is a piece of almost high-handed tyranny on 
the part of railway companies to refuse to take the trouble 
of having the highway guarded against cattle in those 
districts as well as in other paris of the country. 


Mr. SHANLY. How are you going to secure the high- 
way if the cattle are running. 


Mr. MoNEIL. By cattle-guards. As my hon. friend 
will see, the point that the hon, member for Renfrew has 
made is this, that there are cases where these cattle-guards 
are not as well constructed as they ought tobe and where 
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there are none atall, and the cattle straying from the roads 
on to the railways are killed. 


Mr. SHANLY. Ifthe cattle are running at large, they 
may be killed actually on the railway line. The cattle- 
guard may be perfect, and still the cattle may be collected 
on the highways at the crossing and there be killed, and 
perbaps kill the railway passengers. 


Mr. MoNEILL. Of course it is possible that they may 
get on the road and stand just on the crossing, but that is 
very unusual. It is generally when the cattle get on the 
line and are collected in places within the fences and cannot 
get away, that accidents occur. When the cattle are stand- 
ing on the highway at the crossing and a train comes 
along, all they have to do is to walk out of the way, and 
that they do. As soon as the engineer sees the cattle he 
blows his whistle, and they move on. It isnot on the cross. 
ings that accidents occur, but it is on the line through the 
crossings not beinz fenced. 


Mr. LANDURKIN, It isin the cut. 


Mr. MoNEILL. It is in the cutand along the line. Itis 
most important an arrangement of this kind should be 
made, I must emphasise again my statement that it is of 
the greatest possible importance, in sparsely settled dis. 
tricts, that farmers should have the benefit of their cattle 
feeding in the woods and along the roads, and I do not see 
why they should be prevented having this benefit, simply 
because railway companies do not choose to be at the ex- 
pense of fencing their lines as they should, 


Mr. MITCHELL, You can easily see the difference be- 
tween the gentlemen who represent the population and 
wealth of cities, such as the hon. member for the city and 
county of St. John, and gentlemen who represent rural 
constituencies like the hon. member for North Bruce. I 
happen to represent a constituency which is a mixture of 
rural and urban, and I have had a good deal of experience 
in the matter of cattle being killed on railways. [ must say I 
entirely differ from the hon. member for the city and com- 
pany of St. John (Mr. Weldon), and [ agree in tho senti- 
ments expressed by the hon, gentleman who so ably repre- 
sents the British Empire when he speaks on that subject, 
and who in this case is representing the farmers. I suppose 
I have had occasion to plead before the Railway Depart- 
ment of this country as often and get as liitle as almost any 
member of this House, and I have heard these legal objec- 
tions raised there which have been raised by some hon. 
gentlemen opposite. I have had occasion to ask for 
compensation for cattle, horses, colts and cows killed 
on the Intercolonial Railway, and the only animal 
I ever got paid for was the widow Murphy’s cow 
after a long and arduous fight. I believe it is 
the duty of railway companies and of the Govern- 
ment which owns a railway to fevce their lines both 
in settled districts and in districts which are only compara- 
tively settled. In the latter the farmers have to allow 
their cattle to feed upon the unoccupied territory of their 
neighbors, and the hon. member for North Biuce has 
correctly represented the condition of things in relation to 
that matter. I will just say to the representative of the 
Intercolonial Railway that it would be very well if the 
Government will keep the fences in repair after they had 
put them up. As the chief manager of that enterprise is in 
the House, I hope he will see that the fences in the county 
of Northumberland are better maintained than they have 
been for some time past There ought to be some provision 
in this Bill by which railway proprietors, whether corpora- 
tions or governments, should be compelled to fence, not only 
through thickly settled districts but also through partially 


settled districts, especially as in the latter the tarmers must | 


utilise their unenclosed land to pasture their cattle during 
the summer. 
Mr, MeNEILu, 


Mr. EDGAR. There seems to be two points on which 
this discussion has taken plave. One is the necessity of 
fencing a railway from the adjoining land. Now there isa 
very distinct and good provision for that in the first part of 
section 94; then, the other point is the necessity of having 
sufficient cattle-guards at all highway crossings to prevent 
the cattle getting upon the railways from the highways. 
That is provided for by sub-section 6 of section 194, in very 
clear terms, I think. 


Mr. WHITE (Renfrew). But if the railway company 
does not put them in, what then? 


Mr. EDGAR. Those two provisions seem to be clear and 
sufficient as to those two purposes. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. The fences should be made higher. 


Mr. EDGAR. Apart from that, there are those two pro- 
visions. Now, however, how are they enforced? I would 
like the hon. the Minister of Justice to explain section 195, 
Is it in his view necessary that the adjoining proprietor 
should give in all cases six months’ notice in writing to the 
the railway before the railway is liable for not fencing. I 
cannot make out from that section whether it is necessary 
that the notice should be given, and whether the delays 
referred to in the first part a and 6, rendor the railway 
liable without a notice in writing. I think section 13 of the 
old Act renders it necessary that notice in writing should 
be given before the railway company is liable, because the 
old Act mentions these delays, and then it says “and after 
the company has been so required to give notice.” I observe 
that in this section the drattsman of the Bill has left out the 
word “and,” so that it does not seem to require that the 
notice is necessary in writing in addition to the delay. 
I think it would be a most scandalous thing if that were 
allowed, that no railway company should be liable for dam- 
ages to the adjoining proprietor if his cattle were killed, 
unless he had given six months’ notice. I am glad to see 
that this Bill appears to change that provision, and I hope 
the committee will accept it so far. But, supposing that. 
improvement is made, how is the remedy to be enforced? 
The railway is liable, but it is only liable to the occupants 
of the land in respect to which the fences are defective, and 
the occupants, as in cases that have been mentioned, of all 
other land through which cattle may stray on to the track, 
over land which does not belong to the owners of the cattle, 
are left without legal redress, I think that matter ought to — 
be considered. I think, if the company is bound to make 
and maintain these fences, it should be liable for the loss of 
all cattle straying upon their track through these fences 
where they are defective. 


Mr. WHITH. Where there are no fences erected at all, 
what would you do then? 


Mr. EDGAR. Of course I am assuming that there are 
fences erected, and I think some means should be adopted 
in that case to make the company liable for damages. 


Mr. SHANLY. You would not propose to compel the 
company to keep all the farm gates closed ? ; 


Mr, EDGAR. ‘I am very glad to see the hon. member for 
Grenville (Mr. Shanly), with his great practical knowledge 
taking part in this discussion. 


Mr. SHANLY. Supposing the cattle strayed on to the 
track through the careiessness of a farmer ? 


Mr. EDGAR. That case is not in question, because sec- 
tion 201 says that anyone who leaves a gate open is liable 
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Mr. SHANLY. That is, in a settled country. You 
would not want them to fence round Lake Superior, for 
. instance ? 


Mr. EDGAR. It must be remembered that it is not only 
the cattle that are lost, and it is not only the loss to the 
farmer which has to be considered. I think we ought to 
make it absolutely clear and distinct that the railway com- 
panies, in settled counties at least, must be forced by some 
means to keep up these fences, and I do not think that the 
ridiculous provisions in the former Act, requiring notice in 
writing to be given, should be entertained for a moment. 


Mr. WHITE, Aro you speaking of the Act of 1883 ? 
Mr, EDGAR. I am speaking of the Revised Statutes, 


Mr. WATSON. I would make a suggestion to the 
Minister of Justice to add these words in sub-section ec. 


‘CTf the company is required in writing by the occupant or by the 
municipal county.’’ 
I think that would suit most people, and certainly most 
people in the west, because I would not ask the Canadian 
Pacific Railway or the Manitoba and the North-West Com- 
pany in those portions of their line where they have to run 
through an unsettled country, where there is no danger of 
cattle straying on the track, to go to this expense, but, when 
municipal council is giving the power, I do not think any 
municipal council would act unfairly to a railway company. 
I know of instances where some settlers had three or four 
head of cattle killed. They appealed to the county court, 
and were awarded the value of the cattle, but the railway 
company appealed to a higher court, and the settlers had 
to stop because they had not the means to go on further. If 
the railway company were notified, I do not think that 
any one could object. 


Mr. McNEILU. I think that notice should be given 
before the railway is constructed, or before it is completed. 


Mr. SHANLY. I think the suggestion of my hon. 
friend from Marquette (Mr. Watson) is a very good one, 
that the maintenance of the fences should be insisted upon 
when the municipality desires their continuance. 


Mr. O'BRIEN. I am not altogether in favor of that, 
because there are many places where there are no organised 
townships, were it would not apply. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. LI agree fully with the remarks of 
the hon. member for North Bruce (Mr. McNeill), and also 
with those of the hon. member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Mitchell). In counties where people are settling and 
where the settlers themselves are new, it is a necessity that 
their cattle should be allowed torun at large. I speak with 
knowledge, and even with authority on this matter, because 
1 began life on a new farm, and everyone who knows any- 
thing in regard to farming knows that a new settler has no 
choice, but that his cattle must be allowed to run at large. 
If the railway, therefore, is not to have its track enclosed, 
it simply prohibits the new settler from keeping cattle at 
all. The hon. member for Grenville (Mr. Shanly), if I 
understood him aright, said that the same danger existed in 
regard to railway crossings. 


Mr. SHANLY: Not to the same extent of course. 


Mr, ARMSTRONG. If we take the surveys which have 
been made in the Province of Ontario, we find that that 
danger is one to five hundred, and anyone who has ob- 
served the habits of cattle knows that there is nothing like 
a railway or a turnpike road where they will seek to lie 
down, to escape from flies or other nuisances; and I think 
the motion 01 the hon. member for Marquette (Mr. Watson) 
meets the difficulty as well as it is possible for this House 
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source of accidents on railways 
than animals lying upon the road. I therefore hope that 
| the Minister of Justice will adopt the suggestion of the 
| hon. member for Marquette (Mr. Watson.) 


Mr. THOMPSON. ‘The suggestion will go farther than, 
I think, the hon. gentleman intends, It would enable the 
municipal council in unsettled places, to fence on both 
sides of the line of railway, and I think the clause had 
better be allowed to stand. 


Mr. WATSON, Ido not think a municipal council would 
be unfair in dealing with a railway company. I think it 
would be perfectly safe to allow the council to decide as to 
whether there was any danger of cattle straying upon the 
road, and they might make arrangements with the rail- 
way company, in case of accidents, to pay the damages, 
But it is very annoying to a settler to know that his cattle 
are liable to get on a railway track, and he cannot recover 
damages if they are killed. Ido not think there would be 
any injustice in asking a railway company to fence the 
land, when notified to do so by the owner or occupant, or 
by the municipal council, 


Mr. WHITE. I would go somewhat further than my 
hon, friend, I think he will remember a discussion that 
took place here some five years ago in regard to fencing 
railways, in which I took the ground that railway come 
panies ought to fence their roads without any notice from 
| the adjoining proprietors ; and I intend, if these clauses are 
allowed to stand, and when they come up again to renew 
that propostion, that railway°companies shall be required 
to fence against the adjoining properties without any 
notice being required todo so. I quite agree with the 
hon, member for South Grenville (Mr, Shanly), 
that the protection to human life ought to be of 
paramount importance to this House, and I think 
that only strengthens the argument | have presented in 
favor of the proposition that railway companies should be. 
obliged to fence their roads, not only for the purpose of 
protecting settlers from the logs of their cattle, but also for 
tbe protection of human life. Let me point out an instance 
that occurred in my county last year. In the township of 
Head, a considerable portion of the land was unfenced, and 
representations were made to the railway company by my- 
self and by the municipal authorities, asking them to fence 
the road along this portion of their line, some four miles in 
extent, where there was a considerable settlement, but 
where the land is not of very rich quality, and consequent- 
ly the settlers are not very well off. After we made these 
representations the company promised time and again that 
they would erect the fences; but they neglected to do it, 
and the consequence was that not less than 30 head of cattle 
were killed in that short distance, during last season, and no 
redress could be had from the railway company at all. When 
application was made for payment they replied that they 
did not believe they were liable, as the cattle had not strayed 
on the railvay from the lands of the adjoining proprietors ; 
and so these poor people, who were in the enjoyment of 
their rights, and were allowing their cattle to run at 
large, and in conformity with the by-law passed under the 
Municipal Act of the Province of Ontario, and who were 
not improperly employing the land from which the cattle 
strayed upon the track, were prevented from obtaining a 
single dollar of compensation for the damages they had 
suffered. No only that, but, as I have already stated, there 
are three or four crossings in that township, two at all 
events, that I am aware of, and I believe four, upon which 
there are no cattle-guards erected, so that if cattle strayed 
from the highway, at these points to which I refer, there 
would be nothing to prevent them from going on the track, 
So I think that some 
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and if the Minister of Justice proposes to allow any of these 


Mr, THOMPSON. Those rates are all subject to the 


clauses to stand, I would ask him to allow to stand all those | control of the Governor in Council: 


clauses relating to fences, for future consideration. 
Mr. THOMPSON. We will allow them to stand. 


On section 201, 


Mr, WILSON (Elgin). Under this section, in case for 
instance, a farmer had a crossing on his farm, and through the 
negligence of a servant, his cattle happened to get upon 
the track and an accident occurred, according to this section, 
he might be called upon to pay an enormous sum, which 
would ruin the unfortunate farmer, when, perhaps, he was 
really not personally to blame. 


Mr. THOMPSON. We have adopted a provision -in the 
Bill which entitles every farmer to a crossing, and entitles 
him to have gates for the passage of vehicles. Surely it is 
necessary, in the public interest, that he should keep these 
gates closed. The company cannot be expected to keep 
them closed, because, they are entirely for his own use. If 
the provision is strict against the farmer, it is so in con- 
sequence of the necessity, on his part, of exercising care to 
prevent accidents, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant), My hon, friend supposes 
the case of an accident occurring upon the railway through 
the negligence of the farmer’s servant, in allowing the 
gates open. I think he desires that you should attach a 
sufficient penalty to the farmer, without entirely ruining 
him, through no fault of his own. 


Mr. SHANLY. It should be remembered that the 
farmer’s negligence may almost ruin a railway ; the destruc- 
tion may amount to tens of thousands of dollars, not to 
speak of the loss of life that might occur, It should be 
made a terror to farmers to leave their gates open. 


Mr. WATSON. Make the penalty not less than $20 nor 
more than $500. It might be a hardship to make the 
farmer responsible for the whole damage, 


Mr.SHANLY. That is absurd, because the farm would 
not pay the damage, in most cases. 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is the provision of the law at 
present. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. No serious difficulties have 
arisen yet; no such cases have occurred. 


Mr. WILSON (Higin.) We may not have had any up 
to the present time, but we have no guarantee that they 
will not occur. 


Mr. McNEILL, I venture to suggest that in the present 
state of scientific knowledge and inventive power if a 
premium were offered by the Government, and probably 
the railway companies would be willing to join in, as it 
would be very advantageous to them, some invention would 
be made by which a flag would be allowed to drop, say, 
eight or ten rods from the railway crossing, as the train 
was coming forward. I should think by the use of elec. 
tricity this might be done without much difficulty. At 
night this might be done by using another kind of signal 
such as turning a red light in place of a green one. This is 
a matter of such enormous importance to the public that it 
might be as well for the Government to take it into con- 
sideration and see if something of the kind might not be 
done, 


On section 25, 


Mr. WATSON. I would suggest that a price not to 
exceed a certain amount per mile, should be fixed for pas- 
senger fares, In some cases the railroads charge 4 and 
5 cents per mile, I think 3 cents per mile is generally 
conceded to be fair, 

Mr. Wurtz (Renfrew.) 


Mr. EDGAR Was there any limit to the rate in the 
old Act ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. No. 


Mr. EDGAR, If it is not inthe general Act it isin many 
special cases. 


Mr. WATSON. The old Act subjected it to the regula- 
tion of the Governor in Council and railroads were allowed 
to charge 4 or 5 cents per mile, I think we ought to fix by 
legislation the rate of toll not to exceed 8 cents per mile. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Are there any rates above 
that ? 


Mr. WATSON. Ido not know this year, but last year I 
know the Canadian Pacific Railway charged 4 and 5 cents a 
mile; west of Brandon 4 cents and west of Burton 5 cents. 

Mr.SHANLY. The Grand Trunk rate is 34 cents by 
statute; that is to say it is two pence per mile in the origi- 
nal charter which is equal to 34 cents, 

Mr. WATSON. Make this 34 or 34 cents and havea 
imit. 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. That might have the effect 
of preventing the construction of railways in many unset- 
tled localities where they are a great benefit to the settlers. 

Mr.SHANLY. It is better not to make a rate in par- 
tially settled countries like the North-West where there 
are few people to make the road pay. I think it is better 
to leave it to the Governor in Council to make the rate. 

Mr. WATSON, I find that the Governor in Council 
legislates in the interest of railroads and not in the interest 
of the public, 


On section 235, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). This requires the company, 
on the demand of any person, to make known any special 
rates which they have given. Suppose they refuse to give 
the information, something is required to compel them to 
give it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Well, we will let this stand, and I 
will look at the Interstate Act. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Are these clauses modelled on the 
Interstate Commerce Law ? 


Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 


On section 274, 


Mr. HALL. I would suggest that the words “or across” 
should be added, because 1 have seen a prosecution fail on 
that ground, 


Mr. O'BRIEN, That would be a very unreasonable regu- 
lation. Ifa railway runs through a man’s farm, is that to 
prevent his crossing the track ? 


Mr, EDGAR. A man has to go across the track very 
often. 


Mr. HALL. Railway companies never enforce the pro- 
vision unless there is a wilful violation of the law, but there 
are cases in which the companies are prevented from stop- 
ping the public from crossing the track, though it is 
dangerous to the public themselves, and I think they 
should have the power to do that, 

Mr. EDGAR, They have it already, 
trespassers on railway land. 


Mr. THOMPSON. There are many cases where lands 
have been severed by a railway, and you would not pro- 
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j pose to prevent persons crossing the track there. The pro- 
vision the hon. gentleman suggests would be very severe. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It would defeat itself by its 
severity. 


On section 282, 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). I think there ought to be 
_ some provision by which persons who purchase a railroad 
under the foreclosure of a mortgage ought to be able to 
become a corporation and obtain the franchises, because it 
is doubtful if a purchase under a deed of foreclosure passes 
_the franchises, An Act was passed in New Brunswick last 
year to enable the persons who purchase under a deed of 
_ foreclosure or a deed of sale to become a corporation, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think itis very undesirable that 
railway companies should be incorporated by letters patent. 
Mr. WELDON (St. John). This very day there isa 
_ railway to be sold, and there can be no incorporation until 
next year. 


Mr, THOMPSON. i will make a note of the point. 
On section 288, 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). Would it not be advisable to 
_ introduce a clause providing that parties should give 
_ notice to a railway company when they claim damages, on 
the same principle that notice has to be given to revenue 
Officers ?_ Sometimes these actions are brought on specu- 
- lation. Frequently no notice is given to the railway com- 
panies, and the first thing they know a writ is served. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, I think parties usually try 
to get some compensation from the road before they bring 
the action. 


_ Mr. WELDON (St. John). No, they do not, The first 
thing they know the writ is served. In the State of 
Maine a notice has got to be given to the railway, and the 
particulars have to be given, upon which a claim is made 
for damage, before the action is brought. 


Mr, MASSON. I think the limitation of six months is 
too short. The last speaker says that often the first notice 
arailway company gets is the writ. That may be the case 
sometimes. I know cases where a railway have got the 
_ notice, and then pretending to promise a settlement, they 

_ waste time until the limitation expires, and then the com- 
pany refuses a settlement, and the unfortunate man has to 
_ suffer a loss, I wouid suggest that the time be lengthened 
_ toa year, or that notice of action should be sufficient to 
prevent the limitation running. [ think the object of the 
short limitation is to allow the company to have notice 
_ within reasonable time, while the means of obtaining evi- 
dence for their defence are availabie, and not allow the 
claim to get stale when they would be at a logs to discover 
evidence. I believe that to be the reason for which the 
limitation is so short. I think that notice in writing within 
six months would bo sufficient, and it would then give time 
for negotiating a settlement. 


Mr. THOMPSON. As regards the notice of action, the 
difficulty is that so many technicalities surround it, that 
practically, in four cases out of five, actions fail where 
notice of action is required. 


Mr. WELDON (St. John). All that is needed is a simple 
notice to the company on the part of the claimant that he 
intends to bring an action, and to give some information 
to the company as to the particulars of the action, I know 
thatin the State of Maine, notice is required, and if it is 
required here, I think it might be extended to 12 months 
instead of 6—so many days’ notice, and then extend the 
time within which the action may be brought. I propose 
to join protection to the railway companies with further 
protection to the public. Six months is undoubtedly a very 
short time to let a suit clear a railway company. 
4'77—1888—4 
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Mr, THOMPSON. If we intend to insert a provision of 
this kind, it will have to be very carefully drawn, and we 
should let the clause stand. 


On section 294, 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant), You do not propose to make 
the employé responsible, but only the person who sells 
him the liquor ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 


Sir CHARLESTUPPER. If the employé drinks enough 
to become intoxicated, he becomes guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Mr, WILSON (Elgin). Suppose a conductor stops at 
q eas and goes in to take lunch, and takes a glass of 
eer 


Mr. THOMPSON. Spirituous or intoxicating liquors. 
Mr, WILSON (Elgin). Beer is intoxicating. 
Mr. THOMPSON. I did not know that. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It depends upon how much 
you take. 


Mr. THOMPSON. If there is to bea prohibition, it 
must be strict, and we can only draw the line at spirituous 
or intoxicating liquors. 


Mr, PATERSON (Brant). ‘¥ think to have perfectly 
sober men on a train is of very great importance. Ido not 
see why we should not prohibit a person, when on duty, 
from taking it, as well as to prohibit a person from selling 
it. 

Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Suppose that party did not know 
that this man was engaged upon the road, and sells him a 
glass of liquor, would he then be liable for a fine? 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. If nobody sells or gives it to 
him, he will not take it, 


Mr. THOMPSON. It is just the same as the prohibition 
against selling to minors. Persons who are engaged in a 
business which we restrict must take the risk of violating 
the law. 


Mr, DAVIN. I desire to call attention to what I con- 
sider a very grave circumstance. In the North-West Ter- 
ritories we have, or had up to the time I left, conductors 
and brakesmen running from Donald to Swift Current and 
from Brandon to Swift Current, and I have seen conductors 
dropping asleep. They had been up the best part of two 
days and one night.on that run. This causes danger to life, 
for the whole train depends on the wakefulness of those 
men. I will not comment on the cruelty to the men. By 
clause 293 we declare that “ every person who is intoxicated 
while in charge of a locomotive engine or while acting as 
conductor to any car or train of cars is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” The reason why you punish him for being in- 
toxicated is because his intoxication unfits him to discharge 
his duties, and if conductors have to run from Donald to 
Swift Current by the time he is within 100 miles of Swift 
Current the average conductor will be not wakeful enough 
to attend to his duties. 


Mr. SHANLY. What is the distanee ? 


Mr. DAVIN. Ido not know the exact distance at the 
present moment. It will take the best part of two nights 
and a day, and that is too long a time for the men to be at 
work ou duty. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER, That there and back? 
Mr. DAVIN. No; direct. 

Sir CHARLES TOPPER. Surely not. 

Mr. DAVIN. I rather think so, 

Mr. SHANLY. It must be a very slow train. 


Mr. DAVIN. I believe the train leaves Donald sometime 
in the night and it will get into Swift Current the day 
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following. If the conductor has to get up in the night, get | The member for York (Mr. Mulock) tells me that that 


on board the train, run a whole day, and it will be night 
before he gets into Swift Current. I have seen the men 
dropping asleep. They come in and sit in the “ Pullman” 
for & moment and their eyelids fall. I have spoken to 
them; I have written to Mr. Van Horne; I also sent an 
account of what I saw to the Railway Committee, for I think 
it is a serious matter. 


Mr.SHANLY. How many miles a week does the com- 
pany get out of them? 


Mr. DAVIN. Ido not know. The fact is as I state it. 
From Brandon to Swift Current is not so long a run, but I 
apprebend it is toolong. They leave Brandon at about 
half past one or two o’clock and get into Swift Current the 
next day. 


Sir CHARLES TUPPER. It is a very important ques- 
tion. 


Mr.SHANLY. It is a question as to the number of 
miles ‘a week the company get out of the men. Somebody 
must do the night work. 


Mr. WILSON (Elgin). Is it the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to embody in this consolidation the Bill introduced 
by Mr. McCarthy in reference to protecting railway em- 
ployés ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Some parts of it I propose to add 
when the House goes into committee again. 


Mr, DAVIN. The question I apprehend is not how many 
hours of work you get out of them, but how many hours 
continuously can a man stand it. That is the real question, 
There cannot be the least doubt, I can assure the Govern- 
ment that this is required in the interest of the public, in 
the interests of human life, and I would say even in the 
interests of the railway companies, because they will one 
day or other have an accident aud the result of that accident 
will cost them, by many times more than if they had 
adopted this regulation. 


Mr. SHANLY. They have too few conductors you claim ? 


Mr. LANGELIER (Quebec). On behalf of my hon, friend 
the member for York (Mr. Mulock) who has been compelled 
to leave before the committee had finished their work, I 
would call the attention of the Minister of Justice to the 
fact that the hon. member said to me that last year when 
several amendments were moved by him to the Aet respect- 
ing the sale of railway passenger tickets he moved the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

“Every railway company liable to redeem any such ticket, which 
refuses to redeem the same when go presented, shall forfeit to the holder 
thereof a sum equal to ten times the amount payable for its redemption, 


which sum shall be recoverable, at the suit of the holder against such 
company, in any court of competent jurisdiction.” 


amendment, was left out with a promise from the Minister of 
Railways that it would be incorporated in the consolidation 
of the Railway Act which was to be introduced this Session. 
I see that it is not incorporated in this Bill and he says the 
amendment is an important one. I do not think it has any 
great application in the Province of Quebec. Since some of 
the amendments passed last year, compelling railroad com- 
panies to redeem their own tickets when they are not used to 
the end, the railway companies have refused todo so, or they 
have placed such conditions on the redemption that it makes 
it practically impossible toredeem them, The resultis that 
the value of the tickets are lost, or they are sold at a loss by 
those who are the buyers of them. I would not be prepared 
to support the amendment as proposed last year compelling 
railway companies which refused to redeem the tickets to 
pay ten times their value. I think the penalty is rather too 

igh. Wemight say they would pay double the value of the 
ticket or some other figure. I wish to draw the attention 
of the Minister to the statement of the hon, member that 
there was a distinct promise made last year by the Minister 
of Railways that this would be incorporated in the consoli- 
dation which was to be made this year. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think the hon. gentleman was mis- 
taken about there being a distinct promise. The Minister 
of Railways did promise that this year there would bea 
consolidation Bill introduced, and stated that would be the 
time to consider the matter. If the amendment has been 
overlooked in the drafting of this Bill I will see that it is 
considered. In relation to what the hon. member for 
Assiniboia (Mr. Davin) says also I will see that that matter 
is considered before the House goes into committee again. 


Committee rose and reported. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, What does the hon. 
geutleman propose to take to-morrow ? 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. Someof the Bills, and then 
go into Supply. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Can you say exactly 
which Bills? 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN. I cannot say exactly now. 

Mr. EDGAR. When will the House go into committee 
again on this Railway Bill? 

Sir CHARLES TUPPER. Not to-morrow. 

Sir HECTOR LANGEVIN moved the adjournment of 
the House, 


Motion agreed to; and House adjourned at 12.50 a.m. 
(Friday). 
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